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United States 
of America 


SENATE 


TuespAy, Marcu 27, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of pity and mercy, we cry to 
Thee from an earth where mothers are 
weeping for their sons treading the dusty 
way to death, where fathers blinded by 
tears sift the rubble once their homes to 
find the broken bodies of their children. 
Out of tragedy which sickens and saddens 
we see man’s inhumanity to man at its 
worst, in heartless cruelty that sweeps 
the world with fire and destruction. But 
in this hallowed moment we know that 
when man has done his worst he must 
still reckon with Thee. We remember 
that once hate did its worst with ham- 
mer and nails and spears, and that from 
two beams of wood the gentle Victim 
reached out His pierced hands for a 
scepter of might and majesty. Open 
Thou the eyes of our understanding to 
that sign by which alone we can con- 
quer. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, March 26, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
142) providing for the employment of 
Government employees for folding 
speeches and pamphlets, House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the-following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Austin 
Bailey Brewster 
Ball Bridges 
Bankhead Briggs 
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Burton 
Bushfield 
Byrd 
Capper 
Chavez 


Barkley 
Bilbo 


AND 


Connally 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Ellender 
Pulbright McFarland 
George McKellar 
Gerry McMahon 
Guffey Maybank 
Gurney Millikin 
Hart Moore 
Morse 


La Follette 
Langer 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 


Saltonstall 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Wheeler 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 

Wilson 

Young 


Hatch 
Hayden Murdock 
Hickenlooper Murray 
Hill O’Daniel 
Hoey O’Mahoney 
Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Johnston,8.C. Reed 
Kilgore Revercomb 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANpbREws], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RusseLt], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New York I[Mr. 
Meap], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MrTcHEt.L], and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WALSH] is absent on an inspection trip 
for the United States Navy. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent from the Senate on 
public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapEHART], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawxgss], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator 
from Idaho {|Mr. THomas] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Witu1s!] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Senate as members of the 
committee attending the funeral of the 
late Representative Hon. James V, 
Heidinger, of Llinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 
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DEATH OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the death yesterday 
of one of the world’s great citizens, in the 
person of David Lloyd George. I feel it 
especially appropriate that the Senate 
should pause for a moment to mourn the 
death-of this great man, because in his 
public life and in his character he repre- 
sented so much that is dear to us in 
human liberty and in the liberal outlook 
of legislative bodies upon the welfare of 
the people. 

Mr. Lloyd George was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1890. I believe he 
served without interruption until the day 
of his death on yesterday, a period of 
more than 54 years. I have not looked 
into parliamentary history in England 
to ascertain whether his was the longest 
continuous service ever rendered by any 
member of the British Parliament in the 
history of England, but I have a vague 
feeling from something I read recently 
that no one else ever excelled him in 
length of service. Certainly no one ever 
excelled him in the magnitude of the 
work which he did and the contribution 
which he made, not only to the thought 
and the history of his own country but 
to the history of political development, 
political liberties, and freedom of thought 
and action throughout the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George came from the ranks 
of the common people. All his ancestors, 
or most of them, were farmers. He died 
among the scenes of his youth and boy- 
hood. Not only was he born amid the 
rural scenes of Wales, but he never de- 
parted from the atmosphere of agricul- 
ture, and he never deviated from his loy- 
alties to the common man. 

If there had been no World War his 
stature in English history would have 
been large, but in view of his part in the 
World War, which devastated large por- 
tions of Europe and involved many of the 
nations of the world a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, it seems to me not too fulsome 
praise to say that David Lloyd George 
will go down in history as one of the 
greatest of the many great prime minis- 
ters of England. 

Mr. President, it was my good fortune 
to visit Mr. Lloyd George for an hour in 
1930 when I was on a trip to London. I 
never came in contact with a more fasci- 
nating man. I never came in contact 
with a man of greater alertness of mind, 
keener perception, and broader vision, 
and while an hour’s discussion with any 
man does not give an adequate picture of 
his mental processes, I came away from 
that interview with a better and more 
thorough understanding of what it was 
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that made Lloyd George great. In that 
brief period I acquired almost an educa- 
tion in matters in which I was interested 
and which he was free to discuss. 

I am sure I speak the sentiments of 
the Senate and of the American people, 
if I may assume to say so, when I ex- 
press profound regret at the news of 
Lloyd George’s death at the age of 82, 
and at the same time deep appreciation 
and gratitude for the magnificent ex- 
ample which he set before the states- 
manship of the world in serving man- 
kind as a whole. 

ooking into the future I feel that the 
historians who will chronicle and record 
the life, not only of this great man but 
the times in which he lived, must carve 
out for him a permanent place among 
the foremost leaders of the world. I, 
myself, shall always retain the memory 
of his great acts and the notable service 
and the inspiring leadership which he 
contributed not only to his own coun- 
try but to liberal thought everywhere on 
earth. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH 
Use or TRAILERS AT MURPHY AND FONTANA 
Dam, N. C., AND PARSONS, TENN. 

A letter from the general manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority transmitting 
pursuant to law, a report of receipts and 
expenses in connection with the use of 
trailers at Murphy, N. C., Fontana Dam, 
N. C., and Parsons, Tenn. (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Report oF Boy Scouts or AMERICA 


A letter from the chief scout executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the thirty-fifth annual re- 
port of the Boy Scouts of America for the 
year 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, and the vice president of 
the Panama Railroad Company, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, personnel require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, 
for their respective Department and offices 
(with accompanving papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 

tates, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 28 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
make Camp McCoy a permanent military 
camp 

“Whereas the national defense of this 
country and the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace will require the United States 
to maintain a program of military training 
vitally affecting the youth of this country; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable that such training 
be conducted in surroundings that will afford 
high moral and health conditions for per- 
sonnel, suitable terrain, transportation, and 
opportunities for various types of training 
at a reasonable cost; and 

“Whereas Camp McCoy, situated near the 
Nation’s center of population, has a varied 
terrain of vast flatlands, rugged hills, for- 
ests, watercourses, and natural barriers, con- 
sisting of 61,000 acres and adjoining 90,000 
acres owned by the Federal Government and 
suitable for military-training purposes; and 

“Whereas training facilities are provided 
for the heaviest artillery, tank combat, 
machine gun, and various other types of 
combat under both summer and winter con- 
ditions; and 

“Whereas transportation service to this 
camp is excellent and provided by two rail- 
roads through the camp, rendering high-speed 
streamliner passenger service and fast freight 
to Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
by Federal highways suited for heavy traffic, 
all enabling the expeditious movement of 
personnel and equipment; and 

“Whereas the physical equipment consists 
of modern barracks suitable for housing 60,- 
000 men, an extensive water-distribution 
system with an abundant supply of water, 
modern extensive sewerage system, hospitals, 
supply depots, administration buildings, and 
sundry buildings and equipment, all having 
a useful expectancy of at least 30 years; and 

“Whereas the health and moral conditions 
of Camp McCoy are excellent, because of the 
climate, drainage, and the location of the 
camp far from metropolitan areas and the 
camp having one of the lowest venereal- 
disease rates of any camp in the Nation, and 
benefiting by close cooperation between Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal health and law- 
enforcement authorities; and 

“Whereas all other requirements essential 
to the proper development of youth, such as 
recreational facilities, theaters, libraries, 
clubs, attractive natural surroundings, and 
high moral standards are provided by Camp 
McCoy and the friendly adjacent communi- 
ties: Now, therefore, be it . 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Wisconsin 
respectfully memorialize the President, Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of War of the United 
States to take such action immediately, as 
shall be necessary to establish Camp McCoy 
as a permanent military training reservation; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, to 
the commanding general of the Sixth Service 
Command, to both Houses of Congress, and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 


‘A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 18 


“Whereas it is important that peace of the 
Allies be a just, firm, practical, and lasting 
peace; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation has been 
tested physically, mentally, and morally, and 
found competent; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation are most 
concerned because of their age, the age of 
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their families, and the problems confronting 
them; and 

“Whereas in every war it is the youth who 
shoulder the arms and give their blood and 
lives; and know the horrors of war, the beach- 
heads, pill boxes, and sacrifices; and 

“Whereas these men who have given so 
much of their lives and time to our public 
welfare and have the interests of their coun- 
try and the philosophy of our republican form 
of representative government at heart: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That the Fifty-first General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa respectfully requests 
that the Congress of the United States and 
the President of the United States, immedi- 
ately take the necessary steps to provide for 
@ qualified representation of young men and 
women of the military forces of World War 
No. 2, who have seen active service on the 
foreign battlefields, to serve as members of 
the commission or delegation representing 
the United States of America at the peace 
table and that they have an active voice in 
determining the peace policies of the world. 
The members of the armed forces have served 
us all and we know would serve us well in 
really establishing a just and lasting peace; 
and it is further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
be instructed and authorized to send copies 
of this resolution to the Iowa Representatives 
and Senators in Congress and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Vice President 
of the United States, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in Washington, D. 
Co.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in the seventeenth regu- 
lar session assembled, does most respectfully 
submit that: 

“Whereas the widespread prevalence of 
tuberculosis in Alaska constitutes the major 
health problem confronting the Territory; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, through Public Law 410, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, has authorized to be appro- 
priated sufficient funds to establish and 
maintain adequate measures for the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of tuberculosis, 
through grants-in-aid to States and Terri- 
tories: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
seventeenth regular session assembled, re- 
spectfully petitions that the Congress of the 
United States take cognizance of the fact 
that the mortality rate from tuberculosis is 
approximately seven times greater in Alaska 
than it is in the continental United States, 
and_provide for adequate funds to be made 
available immediately to the Territory of 
Alaska to establish and maintain an effective 
tuberculosis control program, 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 13, 1945, 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying that Italy be recognized as a 
full ally of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
James R. Allen, of Wilmington, Del., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legistation 
extending the Selective Training and Service 
Act for another year; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
E. V. Pease, of Fond du Lac, Wis., praying 
for the confirmation of the nomination of 
Aubrey W. Williams, to be Administrator of 
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the Rural Electrification Administration; 
ordered to lie on the table. 
By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
RADCLIFFE) : 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


“House Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution by the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly congratulating the United 
States Naval Academy on the approaching 
one hundredth anniversary of its founding, 
and expressing the hope that the present 
Naval Academy will be expanded to meet 
any further need by the Navy for officer 
personnel 


“Whereas the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, the home of naval officers, will on 
October 10, 1945, attain the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding at Fort Severn, 
in Annapolis, Md.; and 

“Whereas the State of Maryland shares 
the Nation’s deep appreciation of the 
achievements and accomplishments of the 
United States Navy, and is warmly sensible 
to the essential part played in such achieve- 
ments and accomplishments by the Naval 
Academy in its century’s service of training 
the officers of the United States Navy; and 

“Whereas the State of Maryland esteems 
the decision of the many Naval Academy 
men electing to become legal residents of 
Maryland, some commencing as midship- 
men and continuing as officers with their 
families when in duty residence, and fre- 
quently consummated by their adoption of 
the State for permanent residence at the 
time of retirement from the United States 
Navy, with the result that the State has 
gained in these citizens valuable leadership, 
experience, and cosmopolitan views and 
knowledge, all in keeping with the highest 
standards and traditions of Maryland; and 

“Whereas the State of Maryland enjoys 
the most cordial and cooperative relations 
with the administration of the United States 
Naval Academy and with the regiment of 
midshipmen; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the General 
Assembly of the State of Maryland that to 
establish supplemental institutions apart 
from the century-old home of the Naval 
Academy in order to provide increased needs 
for naval Officers, as has been proposed, 
would, by competitive and extraneous in- 
fluences, rend the common heritage of naval 
officers, the tradition of Annapolis brother- 
hood; and 

“Whereas it is the conviction of the Gen- 
eral AsSembly of the State of Maryland that 
there is available in Annapolis, Md., contigu- 
ous to the present reservation, adequate 
areas to accommodate expansion of the 
United States Naval Academy to a dimen- 
sion that will permit the training of suffi- 
cient officers for the post-war Navy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Delegates of the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland, That the most Sincere 
congratulations be extended by the State 
of Maryland to the United States Naval 
Academy on this the occasion of its centen- 
nial, together with an expression of the con- 
victions that the accomplishments of the 
future will equal those of the Naval Acad- 
emy’s glorious history, and that the cordial 
spirit characterizing the State relations with 
the Naval Academy will continue through 
the years; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the conviction of the 
General Assembly of the State of Maryland 
that facilities for the training and education 
of such additional officers as the United 
States Navy may need can, and should, be 
established, with obvious spiritual and eco- 
nomic advantages, by expansion of the 
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United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., where it was founded and where, in the 
century being rounded, it already has ex- 
panded many times; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the journals of the senate and house 
of delegates, that copies be presented the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Maryland 
in the Congress of the United Etates, and 
that by this resolution the State of Mary- 
land delegations in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress are peti- 
tioned to lend every aid to the retention of 
the Nation’s one Naval Academy in An- 
napolis, Md.” 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of the State of Montana, 
to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, the Congress 
of the United States, United States Sena- 
tors B. K. WHEELER and JAMes E. Murray, 
Representatives Mrke MANSFIELD, all of 
Washington, D. C., opposing the establish- 
ment of a Missouri Valley authority, so far 
proposed or any similar delegation of gov- 
ernmental power and requesting that the 
Missouri Basin development and operation 
of such development be carried on by the 
United States Army engineers and the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation under 
such plans of unified or joint representa- 
tion as may be decided by Congress 
“Whereas there has been and is proposed 

legisiation in the Congress of the United 

States which would create a so-called Mis- 

souri Valley Authority covering the waters of 

the Missouri Basin; and 
“Whereas the waters of such Missouri Basin 
originate in and adjacent to the State of 

Montana, and such waters are of vital im- 

portance and necessary to the stabilization 

of the agricultural and livestock industries 
of this State, and to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants thereof; and 

“Whereas such Missouri River Basin wa- 
ters are of great value to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people of Montana because 
such waters should be used for the pro- 
duction of cheap and plentiful hydroelectric 
power for use in rural electrification proj- 
ects and industry to the end that Montana 
may enjoy the benefits of such power by in- 
creasing agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, thereby furnishing employment and 
providing homes and business enterprise for 
our returning soldiers; and 

“Whereas the fact of the importance of 
such waters to the people of the State of 

Montana, and to the welfare and prosperity 

of said State has long been recognized with 

the consequences that studies relating to 
the proper utilization of soil and water re- 
sources have been made by the United States 

Bureau of Reclamation and by the United 

States Army engineers, and such plans have 

been coordinated in detail following such 

studies, which plans would result in great 
benefit to the people of the State of Mon- 
tana from the standpoint of the use of such 
waters for the purposes of agriculture and 
great benefit would result to the inhabitants 
of States within the basin by reason of flood 
control and navigation which would follow 
such proposed development; and 

“Whereas, said Army engineers and said 

Bureau of Reclamation are departments of 
long standing in the United States Gov- 
ernment, and have demonstrated their com- 
plete competence to undertake and carry 
forward the programs which have been out- 
lined by them; and 
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“Whereas the inhabitants of the State of 
Montana have long since acquired property 
rights and interests in the waters of said 
Missouri Basin by reason of the ownership 
of water rights which are appurtenant to the 
land and without which such land to which 
such water rights are appurtenant would be 
rendered of little or no value; and 

“Whereas the program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and of the Army engineers is 
compatible with such recognized water rights 
and with the normal processes of govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the authority and bureau to be 
created by said proposed Missouri Valley Au- 
thority are inconsistent and incompatible 
with said rights of ownership and with the 
regularly constituted forms of government 
under which we operate; and 

“Whereas there is a growing tendency in 
the Federal Government of the United States 
to encroach upon the rights originally re- 
served to the respective States, and to im- 
pose centralized Government regulations and 
authorities in place of local government as 
contemplated under the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of Montana, and to usurp the powers, 
privileges, and rights of the various States of 
the United States, including the State of 
Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the twenty-ninth legislative 
session of the State of Montana (the Senate 
and House of Representatives concurring), 
That we are opposed to the passage by the 
Congress of the United States of said Mis- 
souri Valley Authority legislation so far pro- 
posed or any similar delegation of govern- 
mental power, and that we favor the devel- 
opment of said Missouri Basin through such 
coordinated plans as have been developed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
engineers; and that not only should the 
planning and construction of such projects 
be entrusted to the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in their re- 
spective fields according to their agreed plans, 
but the management, operation, and control 
of all the projects of such unified and inte- 
grated plans should also remain in the same 
agencies working as joint operators or man- 
agers under such plans of unified or joint 
representation as may be directed by Con- 
gress, and that in any pians, means should 
be provided for the appropriate participation 
of State and local interests; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, to the Congress of the United States, 
to United States Senators B. K. WHEELER and 
JAMES E. Murray, and to Representative MIKE 
MANSFIELD, all of Washington, D. C.” 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

“Senate Resolution 46 

“Whereas James A. Petrillo, the czar of the 
musicians union, as succeeded in exacting 
tributs from the American people by levy- 
ing for his use and benefit a royalty on all 
music recorded by phonograph companies, 
without interference or effective opposition 
from the constituted authorities; and 

“Whereas according to the press reports of 
John L. Lewis, the czar of the mine-workers 
union, is following the precedent set by 
Petrillo and is demanding the right to exact 
tribute from the American people by levying 
a royalty of a dime a ton on all coal produced 
ir this country, for his use and benefit and 
for the enrichment of his organization; and 

“Whereas the tyranny created by the impo- 
sition of arbitrary burdens upon a long-suf- 
fering people is the forerunner of revolution 
and bloodshed; and 
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“Whereas the exercise of arbitrary power 
and exaction of unjust tribute by robbery and 
public fleecing, althougl. shaded by official 
condonement, always have been and still are 
contrary to American principles: Now, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Tezas, That 
such acts of Petrillo and the proposals of 
Lewis ke condemned, and that the Congress 
of the United States and the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government are 
hereby urged to take such steps as will bring 
an end to the attempts of such self-made 
tyrants to impose supergovernment on and 
exact tribute from the free people of this 
country, by the exercise of arbitrary power 
and untrammeled, arrogant selfishness, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
Member of Congress elected from Texas.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A joint resolutio.. of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 18 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Utah State Leg- 
islature memorializing Congress and other 
agencies to make a study of existing pric- 
ing and rate structures in the steel and 
other industries and particularly as they 
affect the operation of the Geneva steel 
plant 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

“Whereas the Defense Piant Corporation 
of the United States Government has caused 
to be constructed and placed into operation 
at Geneva, Utah, a most modern steel plant 
at a cost in excess of $200,000,000, which 
plant is now engaged in war production and 
can engage in peacetime production if arti- 
ficial barriers are removed; and 

“Whereas Geneva steel plant is favorably 
lccated at the junction of rail lines leading 
to vast coal deposits in Carbon County, Utah, 
and vast iron deposits in Iron County, Utah, 
and is favorably situated on railroads leading 
directly to immense potential steel markets 
on the Pacific coast and in other Western 
States; and 

“Whereas peacetime operaticn of the 
Geneva steel plant will make an important 
economic contribution to the State of Utah, 
to the Western States of the United States, 
end to the kuilding up of countries bordering, 
and islands in, the Pacific Ocean; and 

“Whereas the existence of an artificial 
basing point price system in the steel indus- 
try and unfavorable freight rates from Salt 
Lake City to the Pacific coast as compared 
with rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh. and 
other points adds needless burdens and gives 
an unfair handicap to the future operation of 
the Geneva steel plant: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Utah memorialize the Congress of the 
United States, the United States Steel Co., 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the Southern Pacific Railroad, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
Western Pacific Railroad, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to study the present 
pricing and freight rate structures applicable 
to the steel and other industries and particu- 
larly to shipments of steel from Geneva, 
Utah, to the Pacific coast and other points 
and to take such official steps, as may be 
deemed necessary, to afford the Geneva steel 
plant an opportunity to utilize to the fullest 
extent its favorable proximity to iron and 
coal deposits and to steel markets, making 
an economical utilization of a great and 
valuable investment of the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and to enhance its conversion to 
maximum peacetime production after the 
present war emergency; it is further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of state for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to each of 
those memorialized in this bill.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial to the President and the 
Congress of the United States of Americ 
to take immediate action to provide op- 
portunity for social security insurance 
coverage to all workers in the United 
States not now covered under social se- 
curity insurance, to provide for unemploy- 
ment compensation under the existing 
State-Federal system, coverage coexten- 
sive with old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, to extend social security insur- 
ance to protect against temporary and 
permanent disability, and to protect the 
social security insurance benefits of mem- 
bers of the armed forces, the merchant 
marine, and workers in certain war in- 
dustries 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

“Whereas the principle of social insurance 
embodied in the Social Security Act as a 
measure of protection against the hazards 
of economic life is substantially accepted and 
lauded by the American people; and 

“Whereas the Social Security Act provides 
social insurance coverage for only a fraction 
of the workers of America and protection only 
against part of the hazards confronting work- 
ers and their families; and 

“Whereas important segments of American 
workers engaged in activities most vital to 
the prosecution of the war, namely, members 
of the merchant marine and millions of work- 
ers in certain war industries, are denied op- 
portunity to contribute to and benefit 
through social insurance; and 

“Whereas members of the armed forces, the 
merchant marine, and workers in certain 
war industries are in danger of losing benefit 
rights they previously had built up under 
covered industries; and 

“Whereas complete social insurance cov- 
erage for all workers is essential for the se- 
curity of the American people and, therefore, 
of the Nation—particularly in the adjust- 
ment period immediately following the end 
of the war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the Siate 
of Utah: 

“Section 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Utah does hereby declare it im- 
perative as a measure of social justice, post- 
war preparedness, and national security, that 
the Social Security Act be amended and ex- 
panded so that coverage and benefits of 
social insurance be extended to all workers, 
and request the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in United States 
Congress assembled to introduce and secure 
passage of such amendments to the Social 
Security Act and such other legislation as 
may be necessary to accomplish the end set 
forth in the preamble, specifically to wit: 

“(a) Extend coverage of social security 
and old-age and survivors insurance to all 
those workers not now covered—farm work- 
ers; domestic servants; lay employees of re- 
ligious organizations; persons employed by 
educational and charitable institutions; 
members of the merchant marine; self-em- 
ployed farmers; professional men and wom- 
en; and owners of small businesses; and, by 
voluntary compact between the appropriate 
governmental unit and the Social Security 
Board, employees of State and local govern- 
mental units not now covered by existing 
systems. 

“(b) Extend insurance 


social security 


benefits to cover temporary and permanent 
disability, recognizing ‘that those hazards 
are as great as, if not greater than, the haz- 
ards of old-age, death, and unemployment, 
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“(c) Provide that unemployment com- 
pensation coverage under the existing Siate- 
Federal system shall be coextensive with 
coverage under old-age and survivors and 
temporary and permanent disability pro- 
visions of the Federal social security system, 

“(d) Protect the old-age and survivors so- 
cial security insurance benefits of members 
of the armed forces, the merchant marine, 
and workers in certain war in‘tustries op- 
erated by the Federal Government. 

“(e) Provide a system of unemployment 
benefit payments, similar to that extended 
to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, for members of the mer- 
chant marine and workers in war indusiries 
not currently covered. 

“Sec. 2. That a certified copy of this 
memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative of the United 
States Congress from the State of Utah.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


“House Joint Resolution 24 


“Jcint resolution expressing the sympathy of 
the legislature for the persecuted Jews of 
Europe and urging the President and Con- 
gress to assist in opening Palestine for un- 
restricted colonization by persons of Jew- 
ish ancestry 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

‘“‘Whereas the Nazi persecution and whole- 
sale slaughter of Jews in Europe have out- 
raged the conscience of the civilized world 
and have vastly aggravated the tragedy of 
the Jewish problem there; and 

“Whereas at the end of the present war 
large numbers of European Jews will find 
themselves in desperate need for a new home 
where they can rebuild their lives in dignity 
and security; and 

“Whereas, after World War No. 1, Great 
Britain had accepted at the instance of the 
Allied and associated powers the mandate 
for Palestine and had undertaken ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine,’ an undertaking subse- 
quently approved by 52 nations, including 
the United States; and 

“Whereas this policy was concurred in by a 
joint resolution unanimously adopted by both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States 
on June 30, 1922; and 

“Whereas the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties in their National Conventions of 
1944, adopted platforms in favor of the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States 
on October 15, 1944, expressed his approval 
of this aim which he stated to be ‘in accord 
with the traditional American policy and in 
keeping with the spirit of the “four free- 
doms”’: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we of the State of Utah 
express our profound sympathy with the 
millions of innocent victims of the enemy's 
ruthless extermination policy, and that we 
demand just punishment of all those who 
perpetrated these horrible crimes against hu- 
manity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States should 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
Palestine should be opened for free immigra- 
tion and unrestricted colonization so that the 
Jewish people may rebuild their ancestral 
homeland as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of- Utah; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


“Senate Concurrent Memorial 2 


“Concurrent memorial to the Congress of the 
United States of America to take action 
to repeal a portion of the Antiquities Act, 
to repeal the General Withdrawal Act or 
portions thereof, to repeal all other laws 
or acts authorizing withdrawals of lands 
or resources except in war emergency, to 
amend the Antiquities Act, the General 
Withdrawal Act, and other acts or laws 
so as to provide for recapture of authority 
by the Congress of the United States, to 
provide for withdrawals only after ap- 
proval by Congress and after sufficient 
hearings and with approval and affirma- 
tive recommendations by the legislature 
and the Governor; to request the Public 
Lands Committees of Congress to hold 
public hearings on extension or creation 
of national parks, etc., and requesting Con- 
gress to develop a sound public land policy 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make large land and resource 
withdrawals by proclamation or Executive 
order without public notice or hearings in 
advance of said withdrawals has caused con- 
siderable disturbance to the economic fabric 
of Utah and continuation of such with- 
drawals will be a threat to future employ- 
ment, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and will result in the displacement of 
people because they are contrary to demo- 
cratic principles, disregard State rights, and 
do not provide for the orderly democratic 
method of public hearings which makes it 
possible for all interests involved to be repre- 
sented: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives in session assembled (the Gov- 
ernor concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to imme- 
diately pass legislation: 

“First. To repeal that part of the Antiqui- 
ties Act which makes it possible to create 
national monuments or other recreational 
areas by proclamation or Executive order. 

“Second. To repeal the General With- 
drawal Act or that part of the act which 
makes withdrawals possible by proclamation 
or Executive order. 

“Third. To repeal all other laws or acts 
authorizing withdrawals which makes it pos- 
sible to withdraw lands or resources for any 
reason whatsoever except in the case of with- 
drawals which are clearly needed for the war 
emergency. 

“Fourth. To amend the Antiquities Act, 
the General Withdrawal Act, and other acts 
or laws pertaining to withdrawals of any 
kind so as to provide for recapture of this 
authority by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Fifth. To provide for withdrawals only 
after approval by Congress and then only 
after sufficient public notice and public hear- 
ings and with the approval accompanied by 
affirmative recommendation by the legisla- 
ture of the State and the approval of the 
Governor. 

“Sixth. That the Congress request the 
Public Lands Committees after due notice to 
hold public hearings to correct ill-advised 
extensions gr creation of national parks, 
monuments, recreational areas, expansion by 
Executive order or proclamation of Indian 
lands and withdrawal of lands involving min- 
eral or nonmetallic resources. 

“Seventh. That a sound public-land policy 
be promptly developed by the Congress for 
the public-land States which will recognize 
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the rights of the people and the need for 
conservative use and proper development of 
all resources; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative of the United 
States Congress from the State of Utah.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Manhat- 
tan, Kans., praying for the enectment of 
Senate bill 599, to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


PROTEST AGAINST COMMISSIONING OF 
COMMUNISTS AS OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion Post, of Kansas City, 
Kans., taking a stand against commis- 
sioning members of the Communist Party 
as Officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America. I ask unan- 
imous consent to present the resolutions 
and that they be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas one of the cardinal principles ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States is domestic tranquil- 
lity, promotion of the general welfare, and 
the security of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity; and 

Whereas the preamble to the constitution 
of the American Legion defines the purpose 
of the American Legion in the following 
words: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, State, 
and Nation; to combat the autocracy of both 
the classes and the masses; to make right 
the master of might; to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion 
to mutual helpfulness”; and 

Whereas it is the duty and obligation of 
every citizen of the United States to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America, to the end that our dem- 
ocratic way of life may be preserved for our- 
selves and our posterity; and 

Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post 
No. 83 of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, believe that the enlisted person- 
nel of our armed forces, who are fighting for 
and making the supreme sacrifice to pre- 
serve the principles of our democracy, should 
not be led or influenced by commissioned 
officers who at heart believe in principles 
which would destroy our democracy; and 

Whereas it is the firm belief and convic- 
tion of the members of Wyandotte Post, No. 
83, of the American Legion, Department of 
Kansas, that the Communist Party teaches 
and believes in principles contrary to those 
expressed in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the American Legion; 
and 
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Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post, 
No. 83, of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, are further convi_.ed that only 
those who can without reservation take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States should be commissioned es 
Officers in the armed forces of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the members of Wyandotte Post, 
No. 83, of the American Legion, Department 
of Kansas, are further convinced that those 
who believe in the principles of the Com- 
munist Party cannot without reservation 
take an oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Wyandotte Post, No. 82, of the 
American Legion, Department of Kansas, 
That it is contrary to the best interests of 
preserving our democratic form of govern- 
ment that those who are known to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party be commis- 
sioned as officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That the second district con- 
vention of the American Legion Department 
of Kansas be earnestly urged to adopt a res- 
olution similer to this resolution, to be sent 
to the State convention of the American 
Legion at its 1945 convention at Topeka, 
Kans., urging that convention to adopt a 
similar resolution to be sent to the 1945 na- 
tional convention of the American Legion, 
and that convention urged to adopt a simi- 
lar resolution containing a request to the 
proper authorities prohibiting the commis- 
sioning of those known to be members of 
the Communist Party as commissioned offi- 
cers in the armed forces of the United States 
of America; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, Senator 
CLrpe M. REED, and Representative ERRETT 
P. SCRIVNER. 

Howarp M. BENTON, 
Chairman, 
CLARK E. TUCKER, 
Member. 
Ext DAHLIN, Member. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 62. A bill to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; without amendment (Rept. No. 123). 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 510. A bill to amend sections 11 (c) and 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 124). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H.R.510. A bill granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of-way 
over, under, and upon the San Jacinto Mili- 
tary Reservation in Galveston County, Tex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 125); and 

H.R. 2625. A bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 126). 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—REPORT OF JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures, I ask unan- 
imous consent to submit a report on 
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civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of February 1945. 

The total number of paid employees 
for February 1945 is 3,042,485, excluding 
429,173 employees of the War Depart- 
ment stationed outside the continental 
United States as of December 31, 1944. 
The grand total for this month is 
3,471,658. 

The grand total of employees stationed 
outside the continental United States is 
556,968. This figure comprises the 429,- 
173 employees of the War Department 
and 127,797 employees of other cepart- 
ments and agencies. 

In the month of February 1945, 33 de- 
partments and agencies decreased by 
13,103 while 29 departments and agen- 
cies increased by 9,878, making a net de- 
crease of 3,225 for this month. 

The greater part of the decrease in 
February is shown in the figures of the 
larger departments and agencies. How- 
ever, the committee feels that some of 
the agencies showing substantial reduc- 
tions during the past month should be 
commended. They are: Selective Serv- 
ice, which reduced by 386 employees; 
Office of Censorship, which reduced by 
167 emvloyees; War Production Board, 
which reduced 156 employees; and Fed- 
eral Works Agency, which reduced by 
140 employees. This shows that there 
has been an effort on the part of these 
particular agencies to reduce personnel, 

There are a number of departments 
and agencies showing increases for this 
month because of the necessity of per- 
forming certain activities. On the other 
hand, scme agencies which increased 
last month from all appearances should 
have enough personnel to carry out their 
functions without adding more employ- 
ees. For example, the Federal Security 
Agency increased by 430 employees, Of- 
fice of Price Administration increased by 
379 employees, and Foreign Economic 
Administration increased by 129 em- 
ployees. These agencies should be 
mindful of the request made by Congress 
to reduce personnel and to utilize man- 
power to its fullest extent. 

Despite the tact that the number of 
paid employees is on a downward trend, 
the total number of employees is still 
close to the peak of 3,112,965 employees 
on July 1, 1944. There has been a re- 
duction of only 70,480 employees since 
this peak was reached, 

Congress has been trying to reduce 
Federal personnel for some time. The 
committee feels that the employees 
themselves can aid in the full utilization 
of Federal civilian manpower and in 
eliminating nonessential work. Those 
employees who are in positions assisting 
in the war effort should recognize the 
necessity for economy. It is part of 
their duty as patriotic citizens and tax- 
nayers to urge a reduction in the number 
of nonessential employees and assist the 
committee in bringing this about. 

I esk that the report may be printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
submitted by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] was ordered to be printed in 
the Recoxp, as follows: 
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of the Federal Government by departments 
and agencies for the months of January 
and February 1945, showing the increases 
and decreases in number of paid employees 








Increase 
Department or agency | January — eno 
(-) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget-....- 589) a ° 
DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture Department...| 76, 624 +772 
Commerce Department... 29, 283 —120 
Interior Department.....-. 41, 386 —36 
Justice Department....... 27, £96) —446 
Labor Department_......- 6, 518 ‘ —357 
Navy Department-........| 768,631] 771,541} +2, 010 
Post Office Department...| 373, 406) 375,130) +1, 724 
State Department_-_._..... 9, 674 10, 053 +379 
Treasury Department..... 6,055) 96,615 +560 


War Departmeht 1........- 1, 208, 957) 1, 198, 769 —10, 188 






NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


Committee on Fair Em- 


ployment Practices__...- 133 137 +4 
Foreign Economic Admin- 

Es 6, 254 6, 383 +129 
National War Labor Board. 4, 464 3, 486 +22 
Office of Alien Property 

Custodian. .............. 793 797 a4 
Office of Censorship. .-....- 9, 692 9, 525 —167 
Office of Civilian Defense_. 129 123 —6 
Office of Contract Settle- 

DG, winnie eendntnaminals 49 54 +5 
Office of Coordinator of 

Inter-American Affairs - 1, 329 1, 297 —32 
Office of Defense Trans- 

OTUNIAN 5. Scinisnscae omen 3, 586: 3, 547 —39 
Oftice of Economic Stabi- 

I a cbbeesans nantes 12 13 +1 
Office of Price Administra- 

S55 cnmntninnmmcneuenel 61,643) 62, 022 +379 
Office of Scientific Re- 

ID tiie acoaninratainabcelicarats 1, 386 1, 348 —38 
Office of Strategic Services. 2, 635 2, 667 +32 
Office of War Information. ¥, 625 9, 676 +651 
Office of War Mobilization. 126 137 +11 
Petroleum Administration 

BE WN ivacnissinicaispiniaatdasiibch 1, 024 1,015 -9 
Selective Service System-. 19,726; 19,340 —386 
Emaller War Plants Corpo- 

DIOR: 5 aoc bnintctadaaeiee 1, 872) 1, 869 -3 
War Manpower Commis- 

III cic ial ection 27,798| 27,870) +72 
War Production Board--.- 12,822) 12, 666 —156 
War Shipping Administra- 
| eee 6, 184 5, 235 +51 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 

ments Commission...-.. 1 ns 
Civil Aeronautics Board_.- 348 340 —8 
Civil Service Commission. 7, 285 . 340! +55 
Employees’ Compensa- 

tion Commission. ....-..- 521 518 —3 
Export-Import Bank of 

Washington. ............ 59 58 a | 
Federal Communications 

Commission...........-. 1, 574 1, 568) -—6 
Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. ..........<.0= 1, 569) 1, 527 —42 


Federal Power Commis- 
ee ee. 667 665 —2 


Federal Security Agency..| 30,976] 31, 406 +430 
Federal Trade Commis- 

ancien tien natene 443 441 —2 
Federal Works Agency. _-.- 21, 032 20, 892 —140 
General Accounting Office. 12, 972 12, 947 —25 
Government Printing 

I a aa a 7, 076 7, 055; 21 
Interstate Commerce 

Commnission............. 2, 017 2, 010 —7 
Maritime Commission__-.. 11,372} 11,513 +141 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Aeronautics... 6, 578: 6, 663: +85 
National Archives._....... 349 344 —5 
National Capital Housing 

AIG... cnantenncnan 230 236 +6 
National Capital Park 

and Planning Commis- 

i c<ctisidtanneuamonan * 22 17 —5 
National Gallery of Art... 247 259) +12 
National Housing Agency. 16, 571 16, 485 —86 
National Labor Relations 

SEL cw Ainitndndca danas 834 783 —51 
National Mediation Board. 107 110 +8 
Panama Canal...........- 28,918} 20, 478 +560 

Railroad Retirement 

ee 1, 879 1, 950 +80 
Reconstruction Finance 

CorpOROR .ncccctenéone 10, 106! = 10, 390 +203 


1 Does not include employees stationed outside conti- 
nental United States, 
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Civilian employment of the erecutive branch 
of the Federal Government by departments 
and agencies for the months of January 
and February 1945, showing the increases 
and decreases in number of paid em- 
ployees—Continued 








‘i Increase 
Department or agency | January — jun, 
(—) 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
Securities and Exchange 2 
Commission... ...- wis jpuaied 1,148 1,1 2) +4 
Smithsonian Institution... 428) 422) -6 
Tariff Commission. ....... 296) 2b1 =—5 
ROE Cee inen sons bie ceaes 121 120 -1 
Tennessee Valley Author- 
BF ccdkunnscmenendpeuniils 14, 333, 13, 629 —704 
Veterans’ Administration..| 57,331) 58, 424) +1, 103 
\{ 13, 103 
ieee 4 aes 3, C45, 710'3, 042, 485! 
| \ +9, 878 
Net Gecreate 0.6.2.0] cccecccea|<gnsceess —3, 225 
War Department employ- o 
ees stationed outside the 
continental United 
ee 227,000) 429,173} 102, 178 
Grand total......... 3, 372, ae 471, OOD sancemmne 


2Includes employees outside continental United 
States reported by various departments and agencies; 
totals, January 1£45, 126,016; and February 1945, 127,797. 
This figure excludes the War Department employees, 

3 Reported quarterly. 

4 As of Dec. 31, 1944. 


Norr.—Employment figures now reported to the 
committee include dollar-per-annum, tcrminal-leave, 
and without-compensation employees of the consultant 
expert type who are authorized to receive per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8. 795. A bill to amend section 500 (c), title 
III, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
so as to make more adequate provision for 
loans to veterans under the provisions of 
such title by removing certain statutory 
limitations on loans guaranteed thereunder 
made by national banks and certain other 
banking institutions; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

8S. 796. A bill to exempt from taxation all 
income received by persons in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Finance. 


WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM?— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a radio address 
delivered by him March 25, 1945, and broad- 
cast from radio station WIBW, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE—ADDRESSES BY HON. PHILON 
PHILON AND SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr, O’MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Philon Philon, counselor of 
the Greek Embassy, and an address delivered 
by him on the occasion of the radio program 
on March 24, 1945, commemorating the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth apniversary of 
Greek independence, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE MANPOWER BILL—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Manpower Bill Seen Embodying Fascism,” 
by David Lawrence, published in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 27, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring the Senate up to date on the 
food situation. A hearing is now being 
held before the Committee on Agricul- 
-ure and Forestry, and many witnesses 
are testifying. Before the report of the 
committee is published, I feel it is fair 
to say that the testimony unquestionably 
reveals that there is a food shortage in 
the United States, and that it is increas- 
ing daily. The evidence which has been 
submitted indicates that black market 
operations have increased not only in 
New York City, but throughout the 
country generally. 

We have in the past had repeated 
warnings from all sources, except gov- 
ernmental, that a food shortage was cer- 
tain to develop if governmental policies 
were continued. In spite of these warn- 
ings, governmental agencies, namely, the 
War Food Administration, the O. P. A., 
the W. P. B., the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Selective Service Com- 
mission, all continued their respective 
policies, and did little or nothing to avoid 
the results against which they were time 
and time again forewarned. 

If we are faced with a food shortage at 
this time, we can place the blame right- 
fully where it belongs, namely, on gov- 
ernmental agencies having to do with 
farming and agricultural activities. 

Not only does a food shortage loom in 
the future for this Nation if these policies 
are continued, but the meat shortage is 
with us now and one does not have to 
read Government statistics to be con- 
vinced of it. The best evidence comes 
from the American housewife, who day 
after day goes to empty meat counters. 

We are told that we will have to 
“tighten our belts,” and that we are per- 
fectly willing to do if it is necessary, and 
if in tightening our belts we can be as- 
sured that we will in the future be free 
of governmental blundering and, if, in 
the future, we can be certain that gov- 
ernmental agencies will adopt a sensible 
program, a decent viewpoint, and a rea- 
sonable policy. 

Of course, we have had many explana- 
tions for the impending food shortage 
and the present meat shortage, but the 
explanations fail to -furnish the meat 
which our civilian population should 
have, and to which they are entitled. I 
am not concerned at the moment with 
placing the blame for the meat shortage, 
but it is high time governmental agencies 
realize that we have a problem of pro- 
duction, and it is high time the same gov- 
ernmental agencies whose responsibility 
is food production realize that we must 
have a change of policy if the military is 
to obtain the meat every American citizen 
wants the military to have. 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Why do we have a meat shortage at 
the present time? Of course, we are 
given many explanations in answer to 
this inquiry, and they are allegedly ex- 
planatory of the problem, but no Gov- 
ernment official as yet has been able to 
explain this matter so clearly and logi- 
cally as it was explained in a letter dated 
March 21, 1945, which I received from 
Mr. Fred F. DeVore, of Omaha, Nebr. 
Because of the importance of this sub- 
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ject I shall take the time of the Senate 
to read excerpts from Fred DeVore’s let- 
ter, in which he relates his own experi- 
ences, gives the benefit of factual inci- 
dents and develops sound reasoning. 

He states: 


* * * my main personal work is and 
has been for the past 40 years the promotion 
of purebred-hog business. I have visited in 
the past year the top breeders in 30 States— 
visited them on their farms. I buy more 
purebred hogs for hundreds of breeders 
throughout the United States than any 10 
men in America. 


In talking about the shortage, he says: 


Well, now, then, Mr. WHerry, there’s two 
things that are the cause of it * * * 
and that is the fact that these draft boards 
in the rural districts have been too tough in 
taking these boys off of the farms. I could 
name you 1,000 men who were big producers 
of both hogs and also cattle whose boys and 
hired men have been taken away from them 
and they have had to cut their operations 
from 60 to as high as 100 percent. Every 
dayl1g letters from various sections of the 
country from men who raised 200 hogs last 
year that will raise 75 this year. 


Continuing, he calls attention to the 
case of one Nebraska farmer, Kenneth 
Volk, of Battle Creek, Nebr.: 

His father owns 640 acres of land. Four 
years ago he gave 320 acres of this over to his 
boy, Johnny, to farm, a young married fel- 
low—one of the finest farmers and stockmen 
that I have known in the past 40 years. This 
boy not only farmed this 320 acres of land 
but raised about 150 head of hogs besides 
cattle and did this work with only a part- 
time hired man. The Madison County draft 
board nailed him and he has been in the 
Army 3 years. His father, John Volk, one of 
the most substantial farmers in Nebraska, 
and their boy, Kenneth Volk, who was about 
18 years of age at that time, between them 
and one hired man farmed this 640 acres of 
land. They raised from 500 to 600 head of 
hogs a year, fed out from 75 to 100 head of 
cattle besides farming their land, and what I 
mean—these Volks are farmers. Last fall 
they brought up Kenny Volk for induction 
and I went to bat for them, with their draft 
board. * * * Now instead of raising 500 
or 600 head of hogs, John Volk will probably 
raise 75 to 100 this year but that didn’t keep 
them from putting Kenneth Volk in the 
Army in January. It is the same everywhere. 
I could cite you hundreds of just such in- 
stances. 

You understand, Senator, that these farm 
boys start to work at 5 in the morning and 
they are at it still at 10 o’clock at night. If 
these loafers around these war plants did as 
much work accordingly, they would need just 
half the men they now employ in these 
plants. Now, that’s one reason why there’s 
a great shortage of pork. 

Another is that 2 years ago the W. F. A. 
and the O. P. A. and everybody else connected 
with the Government bore down on the farm- 
ers to produce all the livestock they could. 
Well, under almost impossible conditions I 
am sure you are acquainted with in regard to 
shortage of manpower, lack of machinery, 
lumber, equipment of all kinds, they went 
ahead and produced a record crop of livestock, 
both hogs and cattle. They raised tremen- 
dous crops. Nobody but probably some of us 
who are really acquainted with conditions 
realize the great job they did under such ad- 
verse conditions, but they did it. Then with 
the record crop of hogs a year ago on the 
farms of the West and with about half of the 
young fellows in the packing plants inducted 
into the Army and with the O. P. A. and the 
W. F. A. continually pounding us about the 
oversurplus of hogs, how to cut production 
on them, how they were going to put a $12.45 
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ceiling on them starting in last fall, which 
would make the average price of hogs sold 
out here in Nebraska about 10% cents, why 
they scared 90 percent of these farmers and 
hog producers almost to death. They froze 
corn which made it impossible for any of the 
stockmen on the west coast, on the east coast, 
and in the South to buy corn. Naturally 
thousands of these small hog breeders in 
those sections had to go out of business. The 
only men who stayed in were the pure-bred 
hog breeders. They stuck. Well, after they 
scared everyone out of the hog business last 
spring there were no sows bred for fall pigs, 
that is, comparatively none. I notice that 
these white-collared dudes that are running 
this business now claim there’s a 50-percent 
crop of fall pigs. The fact is, there is not a 
20-percent normal crop of fall pigs—I doubt 
if there's 10 percent—in America. 

As I say, there’s no use to lock the stable 
door efter the horse has been stolen. The 
hogs that are going on the market now are 
the tailenders and runts of last spring’s crop. 
They should have been on the market in 
November, December, and January. They 
still have a few of them in the country, but 
they will all be on the market by another 
month, then there will be no pork. There is 
no pork in any of the stores in Omaha. I 
have received letters in the past day or two 
from at least 20 or 25 States saying there is 
not a pound of pork to be sold in their town. 
Well, if they think it’s bad now, let them just 
wait for a month or two from now. 

This is the condition brought on by about 
the dumbest handling of a situation that 
could possibly be imagined. You know un- 
less they raise the ceiling price of pork, thou- 
sands of these men are not going to be duped 
into going back into the hog business again. 
They are just going to raise their corn that 
the Government is going to guarantee them 
a price for and let it go at that. What’s the 
use of monkeying with hogs when they can 
make practically as much raising grain? 

They seem to think that this hog business 
can be improved overnight. They don’t seem 
to know that a man has got to get these 
brood sows, that he’s got to breed them, wait 
practically 4 months for the pigs to come, 
and then 7 months more to get them ready 
for market. Well, that’s the situation we are 
up against. 

There are thousands of boys in the Army 
that should be back on these farms producing 
something for the balance of the soldiers to 
eat. Of course, I don’t know anything about 
running an army, but I talked to a farmer 
boy the other day who was home on a fur- 
lough. He has been in the Army 2 years. In 
that time they have had him in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, and if I remember right, in some 
other State. After his furlouzh was over he 
was going to head again for the Pacific coast. 
Maybe that’s necessary—I don’t know. He 
was just a common soldier. 

I don’t know the remedy for all this al- 
though I’m telling you that the blame for 
the present pork situation is, first, the damn- 
fool actions of the W. F. A. and the O. P. A. 
and the Government in scaring the farmers 
out of the hog business a year ago now; and, 
secondly, the action of these draft boards 
who are taking farmers and farmer boys off 
of these farms that are so sorely needed. 
Just how these farmers are going to go 
ahead with the help shortage, I don’t know. 
You know, Senator, that they cannot pay 
on the farms the ridiculous prices that are 
being paid to these men in the war plants. 


These are the views of a Nebraska man 
who understands this problem, and who 
gives facts and opinions based on facts 
and sound reasoning. He does more in 
his letter to explain the reasons for the 
meat shortage than has been done by any 
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statement which has been forthcoming 
from any governmental agency. 

His reasons are— R 

First. The drafting of farm boys and 
farm help. 

Second. Lack of a sufficient and decent 
profit margin for the American farmer 
and the catile and hog producers. 

Today, I received another letter from 
Mr. DeVore, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it incorporated at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Bic Cuter Stock PowpeEr Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., March 22, 1945. 

Dear Mr. WHERRY: Just to back up my let- 
ter of yesterday. In this morning’s mail 
one from Utah draft took both boys. Father 
farming 550 acres had to sell all hogs; raised 
300 but none this year. Letter from Minne- 
sota: Raised 400 last year; farms 320 acres. 
Draft took only boy. Will raise 50 hogs this 
year. One from Nebraska: Raised 250 last 
year, farmed 160 acres, fed 100 head cattle. 
Draft took only boy. Will raise no hogs in 
1915 and feed no cattle. He and 15-year-old 
girl will try and farm. 

One from Ohio: Big operator lives in town. 
Draft took his two men. Selling all remain- 
ing hogs this week and all livestock and 
renting farm. Iowa: Boy who had spent 
thousands of dollars building up purebred 
herd. Sold over $10,000 worth of hogs in 
1944. Draft grabbed him. Has had to Ssacri- 
fice entire herd and no hogs will be raised by 
his father. 

Wonder if things like these have anything 
to do with shortage of pork. Not pound of 
pork on sale today that 1 know of in 
Omaha. 

Frep DEVORE. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
also received a communication from Mr. 
W. G. Boedeker, of Murray, Nebr., whom 
I know personally, who not only operates 
several businesses but also farms where 
cattle are fed. We have been asked for 
concrete evidence as to whether the cat- 
tle feeder can feed cattle on a profitable 
basis, and therefore increase production. 
This letter gives concrete figures of a 
feeding operation by a man who, I sug- 
gest to the Members of the Senate, is not 
only a constructive citizen, but a very 
patriotic man, one who desires to do all 
he can to increase the meat supply. 

I ask unanimous consent that his com- 
munication be printed in the body of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Murray STATE BANK, 
Murray, Nebr., March 20, 1945, 
The Honorable KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I am prompted to write you be- 
cause of the statement by Mr. Roosevelt that 
“we must tighten up our belts.” 

I am particularly interested in the welfare 
of the farmer and livestock feeder who make 
up 95 percent of our bank customers. I own 
2 farms myself which I operate in partner- 
ship with the tenants and for the past 20 
years it has been our practice to feed for the 
markets an average of 250 cattle and 500 hogs. 
We have always fed good quality cattle, fed 
them to a good finish and produced some 
good beef for the consuming public. Last 
fall we purchased 300 head of steers for our 
yards at a cost of $13.40 per hundredweight, 
with a feeling that we could feed them to a 
good finish and possibly make a few dollars 
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for our efforts aside from furnishing some 
beef that is badly needed. However, along 
comes O, P. A. with their ceiling on live cattle 
and now we cannot afford to feed to a good 
finish so we are forced to sell them half fat 
and according to my figures these cattle will 
lose us at least $15 per head. Through our 
marketing these cattle half fat, the public 
will be denied of at least 30,000 pounds of 
beef. 

I am sure you are well aware of the situa- 
tion because of the ceiling on live cattle, and 
that you have done all you could do to pre- 
vent this situation, but I just wanted to drop 
you a line on the matter anyway. 

We have a very large number of cattle feed- 
ers whom we finance each year and they are 
all unloading their cattle as fast as they 
can, taking their loss and getting it over 
with and they all state that they will stay 
out of the cattle-feeding business. Ordi- 
narily these feeders would not liquidate their 
cattle before June and July, so you can ap- 
preciate the fact that there is being a terrific 
loss of poundage of beef produced through no 
other reason than that the O. P. A. price ceil- 
ing on live cattle is the total cause of a con- 
dition that prompts F. D. R. to say “tighten 
up our belts.” 

I am sure, Senator, that the public has the 
money and are willing to pay a price for their 
beef that will encourage our cattle feeders 
to produce the beef, but when the New Deal 
gang sets a price on our live cattle that causes 
us to lose money on our operations, then we 
will just not produce the beef. Feeding cat- 
tle is not an easy task especially with our 
help so short. We will feed the cattle, how- 
ever, if conditions look fairly favorable for 
our being compensated for our efforts. 

Thanking you for your time. 

Very sincerely, 
W. G. BoEDEKER, 
President. 


TYDINGS AMENDMENT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
have a comment to make relative to an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, which has to do with 
the Tydings amendment and the draftees 
expected to be called up during the next 
few months. 

In last Friday’s Evening Star of March 
23d the President is quoted as asking 
Congress to appropriate a billion dollars 
for 19 war agencies, which request in- 
cluded funds for selective service func- 
tions to provide an average call of ap- 
proximately 93,000 draftees after July 1. 
In the article the White House statement, 
in connection with this request, said the 
current year would see the completion of 
the mobilization of by far the largest 
armed force in the Nation’s history. 

What are our maximum military re- 
quirements? 

When are we going to reach the max- 
imum military requirements? 

Are we striving to have the largest 
military force in history for reasons 
other than military needs? 

Are we playing and are we preparir.g to 
play a game of international poker with 
the largest military force in our country’s 
history? 

Is that the reason, or is the reason one 
of distinct military needs? 

I am sure we do not know the answers, 
but one of these days we are going to 
demand the answers, and the American 
people are going to be interested in the 
kind of answers we receive. 

Referring again to the article in the 
Evening Star of last Friday, immediately 
following the quotation concerning the 
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White House statement, it is said that 
the principal task will be to obtain 
needed replacements to cover losses and 
discharges. If that is the reason, then 
that is one thing, but how can that as- 
sertion be dovetailed with the previous 
one in the same statement that the cur- 
rent year would see the completion of 
the mobilization of by far the largest 
armed force in the Nation’s history. 

Are we filling losses and discharges or 
are we continuing to build our. military 
forces? Which is it, and which is the 
correct statement? 

I do not know whether the Members 
of the Senate read this article, but I 
wish to say that when the Selective Serv- 
ice asked for their appropriations be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, they indicated that they 
would start to draft $3,000 men a month, 
commencing with the 1st of July. I 
think this is significant, and particularly 
so since the Tydings amendment has not 
been clarified. If we are to continue to 
get the food production necessary to meet 
the requirements of the military and 
civilian populations, something must be 
done relative to taking the farm boys 
from the farms. I ask that this article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT ASKS BILLION FOR 19 WAR AGENCIEs, 
DECREASE OF FortTy-SiIx MILLION 

President Roosevelt yesterday asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $1,120,453,300 for 19 ci- 
vilian war agencies for the year beginning 
July 1. 

The request included funds for selective 
service functions to provide an average “call” 
of approximately 93,000 draftees a month 
after July 1. 

The total for the 19 agencies compares 
with $1,166,722,935 for the current fiscal year 
or a reduction of $46,000,000. 

The President asked for $54,500,000 for se- 
lective service compared with $55,672,120 for 
this year, and a White House statement said 
the current year would complete the mobili- 
zation of the largest armed force by far in 
the Nation’s history. 


REPLACEMENTS PRINCIPAL TASK 


The principal task in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, the statement said, will be 
to obtain needed replacements to cover 
losses and discharges. 

The fund requested for the War Produc- 
tion Board—$48,042,000 as compared to $60,- 
512,208 for this year—was described as in- 
tended to provide for meeting “the con- 
stant changes anticipated in the munitions 
program due to strategic considerations and 
battlefield experience.” 

The W. P. B. budget, the statement said, 
also “takes into consideration the continua- 
tion of a tight civilian supply situation dur- 
ing the next fiscal year.” 

The White House said the over-all decrease 
of $46,000,000 compares with a decrease of 
$113,000,000 that was anticipated when the 
President transmitted tentative lump-sum 
budget estimates last January. At that time 
no specific estimates for the war agencies 
were sent to Congress because more time 
was desired to examine war needs. 


OTHER FUNDS ASKED 
ther funds requested yesterday include: 
War Shipping Administration: $485,595,- 
000, including $407,000,000 for the revolving 
fund, $78,270,000 for the maritime training 
fund and $325,000 for State marine schools, 
No comparative figure was given. 
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War Labor Board: $13,405,000 compared 
with $13,399,622 for this year. 

Office of Price Administration: $178,000,000 
compared with $162,276,786. The increase was 
said to recognize “growing inflationary pres- 
sores and a decrease in the supply of civilian 
goods.” 

* Office of War Information: $54,100,000 com- 
pared with $55,535,084. 

Office of Censorship: $19,150,000 compared 
with $25,674,777. 

Foreign Economic Administration: $19,- 
002,800 compared with $17,936,133. The new 
fund provides among other things for en- 
larged staffs to prepare plans for the economic 
control of enemy countries and “for the re- 
view of supply programs in liberated coun- 
tries.” 

O. D. T. BUDGET LOWER 

Office of Defense Transportation—$11,- 
000,c00, compared with $15,145,610. 

Office of Civilian Defense—$369,000, com- 
pared with $720,175. 

Office of Economic Stabilization—-$100,000, 
compared with practically the same amount 
this year. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion—$2,359,500, compared with $1,251,780. 

Office of Strategic Services—$38,166,000, 
compared to almost $56,000,000. 

Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs—$15,880,000, compared with §17,- 
586,835. 

Committee on Fair Employment Practice— 
$599,000. compared with $453,800. The new 
budget contemplates establishing five addi- 
tional local offices in critical war production 
areas. 

War Relocation Authority—$25,140,000; a 
reduction from this year of about $12,500,000. 

Petroleum Administration for War—$4,- 
345,000; a cut of about $1,000,000, “largely 
due to improved operating efficiency within 
the agency and to the substantial comple- 
tion of the 100-octane gasoline construction 
program.” 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment—90,700,000; a cut of approximately 
$30,000,000. 

Office of Alien Property Custodian—#83,- 
370,000, compared with $3,589,043. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
past Selective Service has been largely, 
or at least partially, filling its quotas 
from farm labor, and has been taking 
men from agricultural pursuits, I think, 
in contradiction to the plain language 
of the Tydings amendment. 

The provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment have been intentionally circum- 
vented, and local boards faced with a 
necessity of Selective Service demands 
have paid little or no attention to the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment. 

I think all Senators from States with 
agricultural pursuits have received scores 
of letters coniplaining against this 
wholesale drafting of farm labor. 

If Selective Service has seen fit and 
has intentionally disregarded the provi- 
sions of the Tydings amendment, as 
originally passed and attached to the 
Selective Service Act, what hope can we 
in Congress have that any interpretation 
which we may place on the original 
Tydings amendment, or any legislation 
which we now pass, will be regarded as 
the law of this country in future induc- 
tions? 

Mr. President, this morning I received 
a letter from a former Governor of Ne- 
braska, Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, who 
operates one of the large ranches in the 
central part of Nebraska, who is editor 


of the Nebraska Farmer, and who reflects 


- the producers’ viewpoint on the food sit- 


uation. I ask that his letter be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By THE Way RANCH, 
Valentine, Nebr., March 23, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Hon. HucH F. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senators: If senatorial inquiries re- 
garding the food situation proceed as they 
have been, the keen, wily, affable Chester 
Bowles on behalf of O. P. A. will get away 
with “murder.” This was indicated last 
Wednesday before the Banking Committee 
when in true demagogic fashion he took after 
the American Meat Institute and the pack- 
ers, thus attracting attention away from the 
true causes and sources of the food shortage, 
especially with reference to meats. 

The pattern that caused this shortage is 
typically New Deal. For the first it has 
been a determined effort to regiment the 
producer. Forget, if you will, the processor 
for the true basis of the trouble does not lie 
there. It begins on the land where men 
and women are raising cattle, hogs, sheep, 
chickens, and the products thereof. 

To begin at the beginning would make the 
story too long. It is sufficient to consider 
what has eventuated during the past 12 
months. During that time Government 
agencies directing agricultural production 
not only have put into effect rules and reg- 
ulations that resulted in impractical farm 
and ranch management; they also broke 
those rules and regulations at will without 
regard to the profit motive that energizes 
maximum production in all lines of wartime 
endeavor. 

Illustrations of this were: Modification of 
weights of hogs under O. P. A. ceilings, limi- 
tations of the feed supply resulting from 
operations of the so-called ever normal gran- 
ary, live ceilings on cattle in the midst of 
the feeding period after feed lots had been 
filled. Every one of these moves was made 
against the advice and counsel of those en- 
gaged in the industry. 

The result was inevitable. Farmers cut 
hog production one-third, a greatly reduced 
number of cattle went into the feed lots and 
those that were put on feed were marketed 
at substantially lighter weights, and both 
dairy and poultry production have declined. 
I think I am right in saying that at Kansas 
City and Omaha last fall 75 percent or more 
of the calves received at the yards went to 
slaughter. That was because veal is point 
free. Imagine it. They probably averaged 
850 pounds to 400 pounds and dressed about 
55 percent of that. Under proper encour- 
agement to feeders they would have gone to 
market; 8 to 10 months later yielding more 
than twice that amount of good to choice 
beef. The same is measurably true of older 
cattle. Due to demand and O. P. A. ceilings 
anything is considered killable these days. 
So hundreds of thousands of cattle that 
should go to the feed yards for 3 or 4 months 
at least, thus increasing their weight from 
200 pounds to 300 pounds, are going direct 
to slaughter. The while millions of bushels 
of corn lies on the ground rotting, or greatly 
reduced in feed value. 

I do not hesitate to give the lie to Mr. 
Bowles, or anyone else, who says that the 
shortage of ..eat is due to increased needs of 
the military forces. That has something to 
do with it, of course, but it could be vastiy 
ameliorated by encouraging and reassuring 
the cattle feeder. The same may be said re- 
garding pork, mutton, poultry, eggs, and 
dairy products. 


The planned economy that the New Deal 
has been trying to put over on this country 
since the beginning is being applied with 
reference to agricultural production, not be- 
cause the war prompts it but because they 
are determined to regiment the producer. 
Well, it is the old story: “1 man can lead 
a horse to water but 10 men cannot make 
him drink.” The farmer confronted with an 
incomparable shortage of manpower and 
equipment works longer than any other class 
today, and asks no reward for his overtime or 
personal sacrifices. But he will not work 
without profit, or question of a profit, for he 
knows that if he wins he still must give a 
substantial share in taxes, while if he loses 
it is his loss. 

An additional hurdle that becomes in- 
creasingly damaging to food production is 
the draft. You cannot begin to imagine what 
this is doing, without being in the midst 
of it. I say to you that thousands upon 
thousands of acres will lie untilled, or un- 
vsed; and meat, dairy and poultry production 
are being reduced in untold quantities be- 
cause of the shortage of unskilled, willing 
workers. The Tydings amendment is being 
ignored on every hand. 

Referring again to the “planned economy,” 
it has been the evident purpose of O. P. A., 
W. FP. A., and the Department of Agriculture 
to avoid a surplus of agricultural products 
after the war. Why the hell? Is there any 
worl, about the vast surplus of war maté- 
riels left over after the war that will have to 
be disposed of at losses amounting into the 
billions of dollars. And it is not the manu- 
facturers who will have to take the loss. 
They are paid, or guaranteed payment before 
the materials are delivered. And always at 
a profit based on the highest wages ever paid 
in any land at any time in our history. Why 
then begrudge the farmer his small assurance 
of a profit if there should be a surplus of the 
things he produces? Are they not war ne- 
cessities? 

My reasons for having written you thus at 
length—and God knows I could write volumes 
more—is that in the forthcoming inquiries 
these questions should be sifted to the bot- 
tom. Perhaps it is too late to repair much of 
the damage that has been done, but you can 
at least fix responsibility for what has hap- 
pened and it may have a wholesome effect in 
discouraging recurrences. 

No doubt Mr. Bowles is a very able man. 
Nevertheless, he is of that class who having 
gotten on the sunny side themselves are 
willing to spend the rest of their lives herd- 
ing those poor worms who have been content 
to get along through industry and thrift 
without too much emphasis upon cleverness 
and trading ability. 

Pardon errors. I'm at the ranch and have 
hed to do my own typing. Now, I must be 
on my way to ride herd on the cows. Thank 
God for that diversion. 

Cordially, 
Sam R. McKELvre. 
TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of cer- 
tain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

[Mr. DOWNEY resumed and con- 
cluded the speech begun by him on Fii- 
day last. His speech entire is as fol- 
lows: ] 
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Friday, March 23, 1945 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
might open my remarks on the pending 
treaty by saying that I sat through most 
of the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations while it was con- 
sidering the treaty. It happened that 
I had practiced irrigation law for a con- 
siderable period of time in the West, and 
had made a concentrated study of the 
treaty and the Colorado River extend- 
ing over many months’ time. I heard 
misstatement after misstatement made 
in the committee hearing, both on law 
and on fact. I heard the most opti- 
mistic assumptions made; I heard the 
wildest kind of speculation engaged in 
by witnesses so partisan, so extreme, so 
mistaken as literally to appall me that 
in these critical times men would in- 
dulge in the kind of extreme statements 
of law and fact as those made. 

We heard the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
open the treaty argument several days 
ago, and he reiterated and repeated 
many of those incorrect assumptions 
and inaccurate statements of alleged 
fact. 

Apparently it was the claim of the 
State Department that Mexico should 
be given this 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
because she was now using it, and that 
she gained a right to that much water 
under the doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion and beneficial use. I cannot be- 
lieve that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILurx1n], able 
and noted lawyer that he is, is not fa- 
miliar with the unanimous, uncontested, 
wise, and logical rule of the West, that 
there is no appropriative right to the 
stored waters of a reservoir. That is 
simple a b c to any lawyer in the West 
who knows irrigation law. We could not 
build one of our great projects if the 
builder of it did not have 5, or 10, or 25, 
or 50 years in which to apply the water 
to the selected lands. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall yield in a 
moment. Asa matter of fact, we in Cali- 
fornia have already largely used our 
water, and beyond that have already con- 
structed the aqueducts to carry to Los 
Angeles water now unused but vitally 
needed there for its further growth. 
Within 10 years, in my opinion, we will 
have used all of our allotted irrigation 
water, and will be substantially drawing 
on the Colorado River for water for the 
towns, industries and people of southern 
California. The great lag in the use of 
the water is going to be in the upper basin 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In just a short time 
I shall yield. It is said it will take two 
and a half billion dollars to complete 
this great project, that amount of money 
largely to be spent in the upper basin 
States. I am of the opinion that the 
upper basin States will not use all their 
water for 25 or 30 years. I say itis a 
harsh, cruel, inaccurate doctrine which 
would say that if we in the United States, 
on our own reservoir site, expend our own 
tcil, and money to build a reservoir to 
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store our own water, falling on our own 
soil, that thereafter citizens of another 
country, by grabbing that water more 
quickly and more easily than we could, 
could strip us of our right. Such a doc- 
trine cannot be defended and upon it-the 
grant to Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
from the Colorado is wholly based. 

There is no such doctrine in the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States and the courts of the vari- 
ous States have condemned it, and I 
say we can only apply this doctrine to 
Mexico if we are willing to give her a 
much higher right in our reservoirs, 
built on our own soil, by ourselves, than 
we give to our own people. 

All the cases in the United States verify 
what I have said. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the distinguished 
junior Senator from California honored 
me by making special reference to me. 
I desire to listen to what he has to say 
without undue interruption of his re- 
marks, and I merely wanted it to appear 
on the record that the fact that I am 
not jumping up and engaging in con- 
stant contest with him as we go along 
on every one of the statements of the 
Senator does not indicate that I am ap- 
proving them. I shall hope in due course 
to take up his points seriatim. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, that is 
thoroughly understood, but I do wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
whenever he feels I am making a mis- 
take of fact or law, I should appreciate 
having him interrupt me when I come to 
the end of my paragraph or my subject. 
I desire to be interrupted. 

Again I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator, if he knows of one rule in any 
textbook, one single case, or indeed any 
treaty upholding the right of a stranger 
to gain a beneficial use in the stored 
waters of a reservoir, I should appre- 
ciate his presentation of the treaty, case, 
or the textbook statement here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I answer that now 
very briefly by saying that I consider the 
point to be utterly irrelevant. No one is 
making a claim on stored water. The 
claim is about waters which have reached 
the border, after they have been stored 
and have gotten out of control and have 
reached the Mexican border. That is 
where the claim to the water comes in, 
not in waters that are stored. The claim 
of user obviously cannot grow up on 
water that is in a reservoir. It must 
necessarily grow up on water that has 
escaped the reservoir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. First let me reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

All the cases in the United States arise 
in situations where the water was stored 
and escaped. Monday I shall have here 
in the Senate textbooks and authorities 
to this effect, that when a proprietor 
lets water run: out of a reservoir and 
does not use it, he loses the corpus of 
the water, but he does not abandon the 
right to use the water in the future. 


Will the Senator 
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Under the textbook authorities, the man 
who builds a reservoir owns that prop- 
erty as though it were his own persona] 
property, and we even have crimina] 
statutes in the West under which, if one 
citizen of Colorado or Lower California 
came to Boulder Reservoir and took out 
a bucket of water, he would have com- 
mitted a misdemeanor. As a matter of 
fact, all the cases which have been de- 
cided have arisen under identically the 
facts I am here stating. They could not 
arise in any other way. 

I have cases so extreme that even 
where the proprietor of a reservoir aban- 
dons the use of the waters of that reser- 
voir, no subsequent proprietor could gain 
a right to the flow as regulated and stored 
by the reservoir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to make an 
observation directly bearing on the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from 
Colorado. As I understand the treaty, 
if we ratify it, we undertake to guarantee 
to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet of water per 
annum to Mexico. That will guarantee 
a first lien on the water in the river. As 
I understand, in 24 out of 44 years there 
has been a drought in that area, and if 
a drought should occur and in the ordi- 
nary flow of the river that much water 
were not available, could Mexico, under 
the treaty, demand that we open the 
gates of Boulder Dam and supply a sufil- 
cient quantity of water? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Under the treaty? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes.. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, under the treaty; 
but it could not be done under any rule of 
law now existing between nations or now 
prevailing in the United States or among 
our own people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should appreciate it very much if the 
Senator would show anything in the 
treaty which has to do with rights in 
stored water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Before I advert to 
that—and that is the next point I wish to 
take up—to show how far the cases go in 
negativing the argument made by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas and 
also the Senator from Illinois, I wish to 
read an excerpt from one of our leading 
California cases, because it is such an ex- 
treme case. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
merely permit me to repeat my point? I 
claim that it is irrelevant to talk about 
a Mexican claim on water that is stored 
in our reservoirs. I submit that Mexico 
is not urging any claim to water that is 
stored in our reservoirs. Mexico can only 
build up a claim out of waters that are 
released from our reservoirs. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well. 
read this case, then. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I have read the 
treaty aright, we have to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water in accordance with a 
prescribed schedule, and the water which 


I shall 
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reaches Mexico outside the schedule, 
even if used by the people of Mexico is not 
counted in the quota, is not counted in 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; the Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let us suppose that 
under a treaty entered into between the 
United States and Mexico we obligated 
ourselves to furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
and suppose there was a drought and the 
water was not available in the river. My 
question is, Could Mexico require us to 
take the water which we have stored in 
Boulder Dam, open the gates of the dam, 
and furnish Mexico with water up to 
1,500,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky that 
that is certainly correct. If that water 
had been stored there for 10 years, and 
then was needed to satisfy the guaranty 
made to Mexico, Mexico would be en- 
titled to it ahead of any of the rest of 
us. This treaty sets up the first right in 
Mexico to all the stored waters in 
Boulder Reservoir, and as a matter of 
fact we could not hope to deliver this 
1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico without 
building other reservoirs. We need not 
only Boulder Dam to make good on the 
treaty, but we likewise need Davis Dam to 
successfully perform, and many other 
facilities and much other construction in 
the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is not the only 
effect of the use of the phrase “consump- 
tive use” in article 10 that we give Mex- 
ico a right not only in existing. storage 
today, but in perpetuity, in every con- 
servation reservoir which may be con- 
structed on the Colorado River? Mex- 
ico, to the extent of the right that we give 
her by this treaty, has a demand on our 
reservoirs the same as any national in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I entirely agree with 
the statement made by the Senator, and 
I appreciate the two Senators emphasiz- 
ing it as of the utmost importance, for 
it is very plain to everyone who knows 
the facts that we could not give this 
water to Mexico without both Boulder 
Dam and Davis Dam, which we must 
later build. But before I am diverted to 
that I want to place in the Recorp an 
excerpt from a case clearly establishing 
the rule in the irrigation States that use 
of abandoned waters flowing from a res- 
ervoir does not establish any right to 
continue to have those waters thereafter 
flow. 

The case I refer to is one of the leading 
authorities on this point. It is Lindblom 
v. Round Valley Water Co. (178 Cal. 
450): 

In the Lindblom case the defendant, Round 
Valley Water Co., wa. an old storage com- 
pany which had use in the early raining days, 
for mining purposes, for all of the waters 
stored by it. Due to the decrease in mining 
activity there was market i.r but a small 
amount of the water stored. Lindblom was 
a riparian owner on the water course below 
the reservoir, and sought to restrain the im- 
pounding of the water. The court held 


that the Round Valley Co. had forfeited part 
of its right by nonuse, but that it still had 
the right to store that part of the water for 
which it had actual use. The part of the 
opinion bearing upon the point under com- 
ment is as follows (p. 457): 

“Insofar as the right to any of the water 
had been forfeited by nonuser, the plaintiff 
would be entitled to have the amount so 
forfeited flow down the stream in its accus- 
tomed course. This does not mean that the 
plaintiff may claim any benefit from the 
maintaining by the defendant of its dams 
and reservoir. He is not in a position to 
demand that the defendant shall, by its ar- 
tificial works, furnish a constant flow of 
water in North Canyon throughout the year. 
His only rights are those which he would 
have had under the natur 1 conditions ex- 
isting before the dam was erected, subject 
to the deduction of so much of the water as 
defendant has continuously applied to a 
beneficial use. In other words, he cannot re- 
quire the defendant to discharge any water 
into the stream during those months in 
which there would be no flow if no dam 
had ever been built. He may merely insist 
that, during the months of natural flow, 
the defendant shall permit the escape into 
the canyon of the surplus of the natural 
flow over and above what is required to 
enable the defendant to meet its reasonable 
needs, measured by its maximum require- 
ments during the 5 years preceding the com- 
mencement of the action.” 


(At this point Mr. Downey yielded the 
floor for the day.) 


Monday, March 26, 1945 


(Continuation from Friday, March 23, 
1945) 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day afternoon, when we were arguing 
some of the issues of the Colorado River 
treaty, the question that was being dis- 
cussed was, whether a lower water user 
on a river, by temporarily using water 
released from a reservoir, which the res- 
ervoir owner for the time being, could not 
use, acquired any permanent right to 
have that water continue to come down 
the stream from the reservoir. I prom- 
ised our distinguished minority leader, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Wu1tr], that I would present to him cer- 
tain New England cases directly and 
clearly stating that rule. There are 
many cases in the West, in point, as to 
what the law is in the United States upon 
this controversy. The law in the United 
States is, unequivocally, that Mexico 
would gain absolutely no right perme- 
nently to have come down to her one 
and one-half million acre-feet of wa- 
ter, just because in one year we did not 
use that amount and she did use it. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. President, I chal- 
lenge any Senator familiar with irriga- 
tion law to get one citation from any 
textbook, one case from any appellate 
court, or any treaty, supporting the rule 
that was so vigorously contended for by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY | 
and by the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

We have many cases from New Eng- 
land declaring that rule. I might say 
that these cases were specially prepared 
for the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine, and I should like to have his 
attention while I read these cases. I 
might further say that the leading New 
England case is from Massachusetts, but 
is founded upon earlier Maine cases, 


In Mason v. Whitney (78 N. E. 881), 
the rule is stated as follows: 

The primary right of every riparian pro- 
prietor is to have the natural and customary 
flow of the stream without obstruction or 
change. This primary right is modified by 
the right of every proprietor to make a rea- 
sonable use of the water, which leaves the 
lower proprietor the natural flow, changed 
so far as may be, by such previous use on the 
stream above. 

If such use makes the flow more advan- 
tageous for the lower proprietor than the 
flow in its strictly natural state, he gets 
the benefit of it as an incident of his own- 
ership, which he may enjoy while it lasts, 
but not as permanent property that he can 
control for the future. 


There is the declaration of the State 
of Massachusetts upon principles identi- 
cal to those involved here. The clear, 
succinct, terse statement is to the effect 
that under the rule here declared, while 
Mexico could temporarily use whatever 
water we might abandon and let pass 
down to her, the use of that particular 
water would not create any right in her 
to continue to have such water flow down 
in the future. 

In the State of Maine, there is evi- 
dently some procedure by which the 
Supreme Court answers the inquiries of 
the State legislature. The distinguished 
Senators from Maine are undoubtedly 
familiar with that procedure. In the 
Opinion of the Justices, in 106 Atlantic, 
865, the rule is declared: 

The owner below can claim no special 
rights in the additional storage. He is en- 
titled of right to only the natural flow of 
the stream; but if more than the natural 
flow at certain seasons comes to him, he can 
use it without being forced to pay therefor. 


Mr. President, it seems to me most 
unfortunate that this Government, dur- 
ing a time of great crisis, when there 
is a necessit.- for clear thinking, should 
fallaciously and improperly attempt to 
argue that there is a right which exists 
under no treaty, no textbook, and no 
case, in order to support a treaty. The 
sole justification for this treaty has been 
this: Since the construction of Boulder 
Dam Mexico has increased her use from 
750,000 acre-feet to 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
so the proponents of the treaty say; and 
because she is now using that water, 
under the doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion and beneficial use, she thereby ac- 
quires some right to it. But every au- 
thority in the United States declares the 
rule as declared in the two cases which 
I have cited, that the temporary non- 
use of water from a reservoir does not 
give the user of that water any right, 
permanently, to claim a right to the con- 
tinued flow of water from the reservoir 
thereafter. I repeat the challenge to 
produce one single case, or any treaty 
declaring contrary to that rule. 

If, in our domestic irrigation system, 
we were to enunciate the rule contended 
for, we probably would never have an- 
other reservoir built, because the great 
undertakings which are now proceeding 
are of tremendous magnitude, and many 
decades are required to apply the water. 
If the ownership of the private individ- 
ual who builds a reservoir were to be 
subject to the water being placed at the 
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hazard of someone else rushing in and 
applying it before the builder of the res- 
ervoir could do so, no one would be safe 
in building a reservoir. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas stood on this floor and vehemently 
urged that 10,000,000 acre-feet of water 
is now flooding down the Colorado River, 
and that if Mexico should seize and use 
that water before we could do so, she 
would thereafter acquire a right to con- 
tinue to have it come, under the law of 
prior appropriation and beneficial use. 

In central California we are now build- 
ing great reservoir systems. It will be 
20 or 30 years before that water can be 
fully applied. Every citizen of our State 
knows that he has no right to that water, 
reclaimed by the Reclamation Bureau of 
the Federal Government and the State. 
He has no right to become a parasite 
upon the talent and toil of other men. 
Any other rule would be so destructive 
to public policy that reservoirs could not 
be built. We are now probably entering 
into great enterprises in the Missouri 
Valley. Whatever water is conserved and 
saved in the reservoirs will belong to the 
sovereignty; and if 20, 30, or 59 years are 
readuired fully to utilize that water, no 
citizen can, by appropriating it, claim a 
permanent right in it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNETON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia vield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I believe there is no dif- 
ference between the Senator from Call- 
fornia and myself as to the law; but I do 
not think the Senator from California 
would say that the building of a reservoir 
would destroy rights which had been ac- 
quired before the building of a reservoir. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; 
and I am delighted to hear that state- 
ment from the very able and learned 
Senator from New Mexico. We in Cali- 
fornia do not claim, as a matter of equity, 
that the building of a dam would give us 
the moral right to take away from Mex- 
ico the water she was using before the 
dam was built. Asa matter of equity and 
moral right, Mexico is entitled to con- 
tinue to have come to her that which 
she was using prior to the building of the 
dam, which was an average of 600,000 
acre-feet. 

If the implication from the remarks of 
the Senator from New Mexico were cor- 
rect, that Mexico had been using 1,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water before Boulder 
Dam was constructed, we would have no 
right, by the building of that dam, to 
deprive her of that water. 

It has been erroneously stated in the 
Foreign Relations Committee—and I 
have no doubt it will be stated on the 
floor of the Senate—that the treaty of 
1906, governing the allocation of water 
on the upper Rio Grande between Mexico 
and Texas, established some sort of right 
in Mexico to our stored waters. 

Mr. President, that is simply not cor- 
rect. For 200 or 300 years water users 
in Mexico had been using, in Mexico, 
approximately 60,000 acre feet. The 
water users in Colorado and New Mexico, 
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by virtue of the fact that they were 
higher on the river, had intercepted that 
water and dried up the fields of the pro- 
prietors in Mexico. When the 1906 
treaty was entered into, provision was 
made to give Mexico, out of a reservoir 
which we were constructing, 60,000 acre- 
feet of water, which was the amount of 
water that Mexico had been using from 
the unregulated flow of the river. 

I repeat—and I am happy to see that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is now in the 
Chamber to hear my repetition—that 
there is not one case in the United States; 
not one statement in any textbook; and 
not one treaty, holding that the right of 
appropriation and beneficial use exists 
in waters stored in a reservoir and re- 
leased therefrom. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The 1906 treaty was 
made prior to and shortly before the 
construction of the Elephant Butte Dam; 
was it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Elephant Butte 
Dam was constructed about 1915. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It was constructed 
pursuant, in part, to the treaty; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So that the only 
measure of use which could have been 
established at the time of the treaty was 
the measure of present use which was 
established prior to the building of the 
dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say that that statement is just as in- 
accurate as 90 percent of the statements 
which are being made in connection with 
the pending matter. The facts are 
these, and they are not in dispute: For 
200 or 300 years the people of Mexico 
had been irrigating their land with 
water from the upper Rio Grande. They 
had been using approximately 60,000 
acre-feet of water annually. The upper 
proprietors, in Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas, had dried up the stream; and 
for a period of 10, 15, or 20 years the di- 
version ditch of Mexico was half empty. 

When water came back, from the res- 
ervoir which was built, half the Mexican 
lands had been unirrigated for two or 
three decades. The reservoir was built, 
and Mexico was given 60,000 acre-feet 
of water; but it was only given to cover 
the rights she had had, before that res- 
ervoir was built, out of the unregulated 
flow of the river. Mexico acquired noth- 
ing more by the 1906 treaty than water 
which she had used before the dam was 
built, water which she had used from 
the unregulated flow of the river, which 
water had been taken away from her 
improperly and against the comity of 
nations by Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

If we in California had dried up the 
lands in Mexico, as we could have done, 
and if we had thereafter granted her 
750,000 acre-feet of water, that would 
have been a comparable case. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again, I should like to 
ask him what was inaccurate in my 
statement. The Senator said my state- 
ment was as inaccurate as 90 percent of 
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other statements which one hears 
around here—which I assume may be 
attributed to the opponents of the 
treaty. But let us pass that. I ask the 
Senator what was inaccurate in my 
statement. 

Mr, DOWNEY. The Senator’s state- 
ment was to the effect that under that 
treaty Mexico was given the amount of 
water she was using when the treaty 
was made. That is not correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the Senator’s 
statement she was given more than she 
was using at the time when the treaty 
was made. My point was that the 
treaty was made prior to the construc- 
tion of the dam, and, therefore, there 
could have been no question involved as 
to what Mexico would be entitled to 
after the construction of the dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
meant no personal reflection on the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, and 
I apologize if there was any implication 
of one. The Senator is merely repeat- 
ing the erroneous statements which 
were made by the witnesses from the 
State Department before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which state- 
ments he and other distinguished Sena- 
tors have accepted in toto. 

In order that the RrEcorp may be 
strictly accurate, let me say that the 
Senator from Colorado made the state- 
ment that Mexico, under the treaty of 
1906, was given the amount of water she 
was then using. That statement is 
totally inaccurate. She had not been 
using more than half her historic sup- 
ply of water for a considerable period 
of time, because half her fields had been 
entirely dried up by the water users of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Very 
tardily- those States realized they had 
done a great injustice to Mexico; and 
when the treaty was made, Mexico was 
given the amount of water she had used 
for 200 or 300 years from the unregu- 
lated flow of the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad to 
accept the correction of the Senator, 
which is to the effect that we gave Mex- 
ico more water than she was using. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It certainly is true 
that we gave her 60,000 acre-feet, which 
was more water than she was using when 
the treaty was executed. We gave her 
the amount of water she had been using 
for 200 or 300 years from the unregu- 
lated flow of the river. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I am delighted to 
accept that statement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is the correct 
statement. 

Mr. President, we in California want 
to do exactly what was done under the 
treaty of 1906. We want to measure 
out to Mexico generously, fairly, and 
justly her full rights which were existing 
in the waters of the unregulated flow of 
the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The difficulty with 
the Senator’s proposition is that in the 
case of the 1906 Mexican treaty we made 
our deal before the dam was built, In 
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the present case we made no deal with 

Mexico prior to the building of Boulder 
am. 

Our. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I wish to have this 
question answered, if it can be: Does the 
amount of water from the Colorado River 
which we are to guarantee to Mexico 
under the treaty exceed the average flow 
of the river before the building of Boul- 
der Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it substantially 
exceeds it. I may say this—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in just a minute, but first I should 
like to finish the statement I was com- 
mencing. 

We are increasing Mexico’s nghts, by 
this treaty, threefold or perhaps fourfold 
over the rights she had—in other words, 
over the amount of water she was using, 
as I shall later show. We are not in- 
creasing rights in the United States any- 
where near that amount. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield first to me, if that is 
agreeable to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oklahoma to repeat his question. 

Mr. MOORE. My question was, Is the 
amount of water which is to be guaran- 
teed to Mexico, under the proposed treaty, 
in excess of the amount of water which 
Mexico could utilize from the natural 
flow of the river prior to the building of 
Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that it is approxi- 
mately three times as much as Mexico 
could use from the unregulated flow of 
the river. Let me say that if today we 
were to remove Boulder Dam from the 
river, Mexico would be cut back to a use 
of 200,000, 300,000, 400,000, 500,000, or 
600,000 acre-feet of water for perhaps 20 
or 30 years, by which time the whole 
delta would probably be destroyed by the 
vast flood of silt that comes down yearly. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether, in the light of the state- 
ment of the Senator from California, it is 
necessary that we build additional struc- 
tures, in order to guarantee to Mexico the 
rights under the treaty and at the same 
time take care of the water users in Cali- 
fornia who have priority rights which 
have already been established? In other 
words, does that require that additional 
facilities be built? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does it require that 
additional facilities be built in order to 
make good that guaranty and at the 
same time to take care of the citizens of 
California who have priority rights? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it does. Later I 
shall read from the treaty the provi- 
sions for the building of Davis Dam to 
help carry out the treaty. In fact, it is 
recited in the treaty that the building 
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of Davis Dam is a necessity. In the re- 
port on Davis Dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, it was declared that it is 
necessary to build Davis Dam in order to 
take care of Mexico. 

Incidentally, let me state one amazing 
thing, and then I will yield to the Sena- 
tor again. While under the treaty Davis 
Dam will be dedicated almost as much to 
Mexico as it will be to water users in the 
United States, every dollar of the ex- 
penditure for the construction of the 
dam will fall upon the United States. 
We not only will build the dam on our 
own territory, we not only will store our 
own water in it, but we will give Mexico 
a large part of the capacity, at our ex- 
pense. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
an additional question, if the Senator 
will further yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Granting that we 
build these additional facilities in order 
to take care of the needs provided for 
under the treaty, and also to take care 
of the water users in California who 
have priority rights, might a time come 
Guring a drought year or during a suc- 
ceeding number of drought years when 
we would have to take water out of the 
reservoirs which we have established and 
those which we will establish, in order to 
give Mexico the guaranteed amount of 
water under this treaty and at the same 
time not deprive California citizens of 
their priority rights? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say that in almost every year—in fact, I 
would say in every year—we would have 
to utilize our water out of our reservoirs 
in order to give to Mexico 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. That would not be the ex- 
ceptional case, I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator. That will be the ordi- 
nary case. The reason why Mexico 
desperately desires this treaty and the 
reason why she must have it is because 
she is perfectly helpless, except in re- 
spect to a very minor amount of water, 
unless she can have the benefit of our 
storage dams and our diversion facilities. 
Practically all the water which is now 
going into Mexico is going through our 
diversion facilities. So far as the un- 
regulated flow of the river was con- 
cerned, during a large part of each year, 
in many years, the river was totally dry 
at the Mexican border. If we were now 
to estimate the virgin flow—the water 
which would be present if the dam had 
not been built—and allow for prior water 
rights, Mexico could not hope to obtain 
use of more than an average of 600,000 
acre-feet a year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator have 
figures showing by years the normal flow 
of the Colorado River? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Those figures are all in 
the record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are there drought 
years, and then years in which more 
water is available, as in the case of many 
other streams, or is the flow fairly even? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I presume that the 
Colorado has by far the most erratic flow 
of water of any river in the United States. 
In some years, it is reduced to 5,000,000 
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or 6,000,000 acre feet a year. In other 
years, it increases to 25,000,000 acre-feet 
a@ year. In any year, the greater part of 
the water comes down the river during 
2 or 3spring months. During the irriga- 
tion season, in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, nearly all the watcr users were with- 
out sufficient water. Mexico could not 
hope, without Boulder Dam, to utilize 
more than 500,000 or 600,000 acre-feet a 
year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The construction of 
Davis Dam was authorized and certain 
appropriations were made for it prior to 
the making of this treaty, were they not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. They were made about 
4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. And although it is 
mentioned in the treaty, and although 
provision for the use of Davis Dam is 
contemplated in the treaty, the dam is 
not a novel feature so far as this treaty 
is concerned, is it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Davis Dam was 
contemplated for many years, and it was 
realized that none of the users of water 
in the lower region could successfully 
have their water metered to them unless 
that dam was constructed. Of course, 
that statement applies more to the users 
of water in Mexico than to any other 
water users, because the Mexican users 
are at the lower end of the river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator . 
be good enough to tell us what the aver- 
age water carriage of the Alamo canal 
was, for say 10 years prior to the opera- 
tion of the All-American Canal? 

Mr. DOWNEY. How much water was 
actually—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much did the 
canal carry a year? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator 
mean in acre-feet, or in second-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In acre-feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I cannot tell the 
distinguished Senator that. The maxi- 
mum ever given to Mexico through the 
Alamo Canal prior to the building of 
Boulder Dam was 750,000 acre-feet an- 
nually. As the Senator knows, the Alamo 
Canal comes back into the United States 
after going into Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Without referring to 
the records—I shall refresh my recol- 
lection on the point—I suggest that for 
10 years, let us say, prior to the con- 
struction of the All-American Canal, the 
Alamo Canal was carrying an average of 
approximately 3,750,000 acre-feet an- 
n y, and under the contract Mexico 
could have taken half of that amount. 
That fact bears upon the question of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska with regard to the possible water 
usage in Mexico under the natural flow 
of the river. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that the map which was submitted in his 
argument last week by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [{Mr. CONNALLY] 
shows quite a misunderstanding of the 
situation on the part of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. On the map, which 
shows watersheds of the Colorado River 
and the Rio Grande, great areas of Mex- 
ico are also shown. I suppose, just 
estimating very casually, that more than 
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one-third of the map is devoted to show- 
ing areas in Mexico. I do not know 
what was the purpose of submitting a 
map which is so misleading, unless it was 
to-lead us to believe that a large part of 
the Colorado River Basin is in Lower 
California and in Sonora. 

Mr. President, clearly Mexico can es- 
tablish no equity by the use of the waters 
of our reservoirs. Consequently the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas has em- 
phasized the rather small percentage of 
the total water supply, which it is ex- 
pected Mexico will get under this treaty. 
I do not entirely agree with his per- 
centages, but, whatever they may be, let 
us now consider some facts relative 
thereto. 

Let us consider the whole Colorado 
River Basin system. Only 1 percent of 
it lies in Lower California and Sonora. 
The total area of the Colorado River 
Basin is 245,000 square miles. Mexico’s 
part of the basin is only 2,000 square 
miles, or less than 1 percent of the entire 
Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. MILJ.IKIN. Mr. Presidcnt, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
California aware of the fact that the 
entire Imperial irrigation district is out- 
side the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
not outside the Colorado River Basin as 
defined in the Colorado River Compact, 
to which the Senator has referred so 
cften. 

Mfr. MILLIKIN. Speaking in terms of 
the Colorado River Basin, of that area 
of land affected by the stream and its 
tributaries, am I not correct in saying 
that the entire Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict is outside the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
true that water users of California who 
have obligated themselves for hundreds 
of millions of dollars technically are lo- 
cated inside the Colorado River Basin 
system. I am speaking merely of the 
total area of land in Mexico in the Colo- 
rado River Basin. Only 1 percent of the 
Colorado River basin lies in Mexico. 
Suppose we are giving Mexico only 10 
percent, cr 12 percent, or 15 percent of 
the water in the Colorado River, what- 
ever it may turn out to be under this 
treaty, she has only 1 percent of the 
whole Colorado River Basin within her 
boundaries. 

The Colorado River and its tributaries 
extend for ten or fifteen thousand miles 
through the United States. They run for 
50 arid miles through Lower California. 
Mr. President, in all of Lower California 
there are only 80,000 people. According 
to the Census Pureau, approximately 40,- 
000 of them are in the Colorado River 
Basin, and will be the beneficiaries of 
this water—40,000 is only 1 percent of 
the number of people in southern Cali- 
fornia who are dependent upon that 
water, 

In Lower California, there is not a sin- 
gle storage reservoir in which water has 
been stored, or in which water could be 
stored. Practically all the work which 
has been done in Mexico has been done 
by American capital, and by American 
wolkers. Originally, it was necessary for 
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the American water users to take water 
out of the Colorado River in the United 
States above the boundary, take it down 
through Mexico, and then return it to 
the United States. For permission to do 
that Mexico required that the American 
company give up half of the water which 
it took through the ditch. That ditch is 
known as the Alamo Canal. It is now to 
be used by Mexico. It was solely con- 
structed by American water users, with 
American capital. Practically all of the 
levee system in Mexico which protects 
the lands in Lower California was built 
by American water users. 

So I say, Mr. President, it is rather 
difficult for me to understand why Lower 
California in the Colorado River Basin, 
when it has less than 1 percent of the 
area and the population, has no facili- 
ties, and provides no water to the stream, 
is entitled to a substantial allowance out 
of our storage system. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In‘terms of river- 
basin acreage and in terms of argument 
based thereon, I suggest that the river- 
basin area in California is 6,000 square 
miles; in Nevadc it is 12,000 square miles; 
in Arizona it is 103,000 square miles; in 
Utah it is 40,000 square miles; in New 
Mexico it is 23,000 square miles; in Colo- 
rado it is 39,000 square miles; and in 
Wyoming it is 19,000 square miles. If 
that were the test—and I do not for a 
moment assume that the Senator from 
California makes that an exclusive test, 
but I think the proposition ought to be 
kept in proportion—California would 
get the least share of water of any State 
in the river basin and Arizona would get 
16 times as much. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that factor is not an exclusive test. 
The true test, which is the one we have 
been discussing, is the right of water 
users under the irrigation law and under 
the riparian law, dependent upon their 
position on the stream. The Senator 
has often commented, and very cor- 
rectly, upon the large vroportion of 
waters of the Colorado River that flows 
from Colorado. That is a totally imma- 
terial fact and has been repeatedly so 
declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and other courts. The 
test is whether one who has rights in 
the water of a river, either as a riparian 
proprietor or under the doctrine of bene- 
ficial use, has properly obtained his 
rights. California was using far more 
water out of the Colorado River than 
was Colorado, at anytime prior to the 
building of Boulder Dam. We were using 
far more water, several times as much, 
as was Mexico. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that it seems to me 
that all the Western States owe some 
degree of obligation to California, to 
see that our compacts are faithfully 
carried out under the great Boulder Dam 
project, which was largely or almost 
wholly financed by California money. 
The available supply of water in the 
river was slightly less than doubled by 
virtue of the construction of the great 
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Boulder Dam project, which was largely 
fostered and forced through by citizens 
and water users 2f the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

(At this point Mr. DOWNEY yjieldea 
to Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, who sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, and the 
roll was called.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
I have been discussing the first point 
which was made by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], by which he 
seeks to uphold this treaty before the 
Senate. That point was that because 
Mexico is now’using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water, as he alleges, therefore she may 
be granted that right by some court of 
international arbitration, 

When I was speaking on Friday, Mr. 
President, I asserted that the testimony 
given before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the proponents of the treaty 
was highly inaccurate, optimistic, specu- 
lative, visionary and argumentative, to 
such an extent that, in my somewhat pro- 
tracted experience as a lawyer, I never 
knew of such a body of data being offered 
on any important matter. As I have al- 
ready indicated, we think it is entirely 
immaterial what amount of water Mexico 
is using out of Boulder Dam. We deny 
that the temporary use of water out of 
a reservoir establishes any permanent 
right, and all the authorities I know of— 
and no one has cited any contrary ones— 
uphold that viewpoint. 

I want now to begin to discuss in par- 
ticular detail the testimony of certain of 
the witnesses before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I have no desire to be 
critical or fault-finding. I regret to dis- 
cuss the testimony of witnesses who can- 
not be here to answer, but fortunately 
there are very able and distinguished 
Senators present who participated in the 
hearings. They will be able to check me 
as I go along. 

Let me first say that this treaty was 
almost wholly worked out by three citi- 
zens of the State of Texas. Mr. Law- 
son, the International Boundary Com- 
missioner, in whose hands will be lodged 
almost the power of life and death over 
us in California and in the Southwest, 
was the main figure in the working out 
of this treaty. He has lived in El Paso 
I think for 26 years. Dr. Charles A. 
Timm, a representative of the State De- 
partment, a doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Texas, was the second 
most important figure in the working out 
of this treaty, and the third was Mr. Clay- 
ton, the attorney of the International 
Boundary Commission. Both the two 
latter gentlemen are and have been for 
a long period of time residents of Texas. 
So that all three of the main actors in 
working out this treaty came from the 
Rio Grande country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In fairness I think 
it should be stated that while Mr. Law- 
son, the United States Boundary Com- 
missioner, and the man who really ne- 
gotiated the treaty—the other individu- 
als may have assisted him—while Mr. 
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Lawson lives at El Paso, Tex., he is not 
a Texan. He is not a native of the 
State. He has lived there simply be- 
cause his duties as a member of the 
Boundary Commission required that he 
be on the border and that he live some- 
where on the border. He was with the 
Reclamation Service for many years be- 
fore ever he went with the Boundary 
Commission. Of course, he is now a 
resident of Texas, but he went there be- 
cause his duties called him there, and 
not bec2use he was a native Texan. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe the testi- 
mony showed that Mr. Lawson has re- 
sided in Texas for 26 years. 

lir. CONNALLY. That may be. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Be that as it may, 
there are two immediately noteworthy 
things. The treaty, so far as the Rio 
Grande is concerned, is a rather simple, 
precise, fair document. It is exceed- 
ingly generous to the State of Texas, 
both from the viewpoint of the United 
States in what it will do, and in the view- 
point of Mexico. I do not think even 
any Representative from Texas will deny 
that the Rio Grande treaty is very gen- 
erous to Texas. Later I will discuss 
that at length. I merely mention that 
in passing. 

But when we come to the general pro- 
visions in the-treaty, and to the pro- 
visions affecting the Colorado River, we 
become involved in such complications, 
confusions, and ambiguities that two 
things seem apparent to me: That the 
treaty was worked out by men who had 
very little interest in or direct knowledge 
of the Colorado River, and that the 
treaty is a most deplorable and lament- 
able one from our viewpoint, both in 
what it does to the Colorado River Basin 

tates end in the structure of the treaty. 

I have recently been reading the great 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain regulating the waters on 
the international boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States. It was 
drafted by two very great men, James 
Bryce, then Ambassador from Great 
Britain, author of The American Com- 
monwealth, and by Elihu Root. It isa 
model of fine draftsmanship, simple, 
definite, precise. One reads it with a 
sense of admiration for the intellect and 
the understanding of the men who 
crafted it. There was one understand- 
ing, interpretation, or reservation at- 
tached to it by the Senate which Mr, 
Root himself helped the Senate to work 
out in conference. 

The 1906 Rio Grande treaty is a very 
fair and simple treaty. But I prophesy 
this, that if Senators will be in their 
seats, if they have the time, when we 
begin to read this treaty they will find 
that almost every sentence, outside of 
the Rio Grande provisions, is so confused 
and complicated that you can lie awake 
nights wondering what it means and 
what the ultimate result will be. 

That same confusion, that same lack 
of logic, the same suppressions and dan- 
ger tracks appear throughout the testi- 
mony given in the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

If this treaty is approved as it has been 
Submitted we shall have created a czar 
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with such tremendous power over the 
Rio Grande, the Tijuana, and the Colo- 
rado River that it is difficult to evaluate 
or anticipate it. There will be only one 
Commissioner, who, in my opinion, will 
have powers far beyond those ever given 
any official in Great Britain or the 
United States. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, I am referring to recent 
times. Dean Roscoe Pound himself 
characterized it as the most extreme and 
arbitrary grant of authority ever made 
or attempted to be made in the United 
States. 

The man who would be exercising that 
power would be Mr. Lawson. He would 
be in control of three great rivers, having 
almost life and death direction of them. 
I directly charge that Mr. Lawson, before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
showed a total failure to understand im- 
portant provisions of the treaty. I fur- 
ther charge that he directly endeavored 
to deceive the committee, and I feel that 
he did deceive many members of the 
committee on certain points. 

Let us first consider his testimony on 
the most important point presented by 
the senior Senator from Texas. The 
Senator has repeatedly stated that 
Mexico is now using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water. That is the excuse for this 
treaty. The Senator further says that 
if we do not give Mexico the 1,700,000 
feet which she would get under the 
treaty, she will use three, four, five, or 
ten million acre-feet, and will be entitled 
to it. 

Cne might immediately ask, Why is 
Mexico so interested in making this 
treaty? If she can get a right to all the 
water we cannot use, merely by using it, 
why is she anxious to make this treaty? 
We can well ke skeptical of such an 
asserted right. If Mexico had such a 
right she would never give it up. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
reed—or, if it is proper, I shculd prefer 
to have the clerk read—a very brief ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Lawson’s testimony as 
to the investigations and findings which 
he made, by which he determined that 
Lewer California was using 1,800,000 
acre-feet of water. That is the whole 
foundation of the claim here. One would 
think that the State Department would 
fortify its statement by the very strong- 
est kind of evidence. One would think 
that the evidence itself, coming from a 
citizen of the Rio Grande territory in 
Texas, and seeking to barter away the 
very lifeblood of California and the Col- 
orado River Basin States, would be 
scrupulously fair. 

In 1928 and 1929 Dr. Mead, who was 
an International Water Commissioner, 
and whose reputation was of the very 
highest, conducted an 18-month investi- 
gation, with joint staffs of American and 
Mexican surveyors and engineers, who 
went down the Rio Grande and Colo- 
rado, on both sides of the border, and 
developed the facts. The report of that 
investigation carrics upon it the im- 
press of integrity, accuracy, and engi- 
neering skill. 

Let us see how carelessly and loosely 
our State Department and Mr. Lawson 
have dealt with the Colorado River Basin 
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States, in finding the first important 
fact from their viewpoint, namely, the 
amount of water which was beings used 
in Lower California in 1944. 

Before Mr. Lawson gave the testimony 
which I shall ask to have read, he had 
told the committee, in general terms, 
that a careful and exhaustive investi- 
gation had been made, and that it was 
known that Mexico was using 1,800,000 
acre-feet of water. The chairman of 
the committee approvingly and happily 
suggested to him that a very accurate 
and exhaustive investigation had been 
made by the representatives of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I charge, on the basis 
of this testimony, that Mr. Lawson, in an 
effort to barter away our rights, not only 
did not make a fair and decent investi- 
gation but tried directly to mislead the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. That 
is strong language, and it can be justi- 
fied only by the testimony itself. So, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have certain excerpts from the testi- 
mony read at the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Excerpt from hearings, Thursdsy, February 
8, 1945, pp. 962-964] 

The CHarrMaN. All right, Senator Downey. 

Senator Downey. Mr. Lawson, you gave 
testimony as to the amount of land being ir- 
rigated in Lower California in 1944. Were 
those firures based vpon your own personal 
surveys in Lower California? 

Mr. Lawson. No, Senator. I did not cover 
all those areas, but I have men in my employ 
who did, and I have conficence in their re- 
ports. 

Senator Downey. Did you cover any of 
them personally? 

Mr. Lawson. I have been in the area. 

Senator Downey. In 1944? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Downey. How long were you there 
in 1944? 

Mr. Lawson. Not very long. 

Senator Downey. Did you do any survey- 
ing or calculation yourself? 

Mr. LAwson. No, sir. 

Senator DowNEY. How many men did you 
have working down there? 

Mr. LAwson. We had one engineer, who ob- 
tained various assistants at various times, 
who was helped by the engineers of the 
Mexican section of the Commission. 

Senator Downey. Ah! Who is that en- 
gineer? 

Mr. Lawson. Thet man is a man named 
T-i-g-h-e—Tighe. 

Senator Downry. By whom was he em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Lawscn. He is employed by the Ameri- 
can section of the Commission. 

Senator DowNEyY. How long was he down 
there in 1944 surveying these lands? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, that I could not tell you. 

Senator Downey. Do you know when he 
was down there? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I think he was there for 
at least several months. 

Senator Downey. I say when? In what 
part of 1944? 

Mr. Lawson. My testimony, Senator, was 
on are2s and on water in 1943. 

Senator Downey. I beg your pardon; my 
questions, then, have been misdirected. Was 
it Mr. Tighe who was down there in 1943? 

Mr. Lawson. That Is right. 

Senator Downey. How long was he there in 
1943? 
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Mr. Lawson. I could not tell you, except 
that I know he was there a sufficient time to 
get the information required. 

Senator Downey. How many men did he 
have down there with him? 

Mr. Lawson. His investigation of land 
areas, of course, did not include that he 
walked over every property that was being 
irrigated. He got information from the 
Mexican section of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, from the records of the National Irri- 
gation Commission, from the records of the 
finance companies, from the records of the 
cotton-ginning pecple, and at least satisfied 
me that he had made a very reasonable in- 
spection. 

Senator Downey. The question, Mr. Law- 
son, I ask you again is, How many assistants 
from the United States did Mr. Tighe have 
with him in Lower California in 1943—sur- 
veying the lands of Lower California? 

Mr. Lawson. He had with him at various 
times a different number. 

Senator Downey. Do you know the maxi- 
mum number he had down there? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; I do not recall at the 
moment. 

Senator Downey. By whom were they em- 
ployed and paid? 

Mr. Lawson. They were employed and paid 
by the people who were there. In other 
words, he used—we had an organization of a 
large number of people—he used the ordinary 
means that were available to him of finding 
out acreages, largely from the finance com- 
pany, who were more interested in it than 
anyone else. 

Senator Downey. From the finance com- 
pany? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Downey. From the finance com- 
pany? 

Mr. Lawson. I assume down there, there 
are more than one—probably several of 
them. 

Senator Downey. The Anderson, Clayton 
Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. That is one, I believe. 

Senator Downey. Do you think that a 
large part of the information that was se- 
cured by Mr. Tighe was secured from Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. I think he checked that 
against other information that he got. 

Senator Downey. You do not quite answer 
my question, Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Lawson. Well, you asked me if “a large 
part”; now, I do not know that, Senator. 

Senator Downey. Again, I go back: Do you 
know whether Mr, Tighe ever had one single 
assistant there from the United States? 

Mr. Lawson. He did not need to have. 

Senator Downey. So far as you know, then, 
there was no assistant who went down with 
Mr. Tighe to assist in this survey? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Downey. You evidently, Mr. Law- 
son, do not consider that it would be a 
rather large and difficult task to determine 
how many hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land are under cultivation at a given time? 
You do not think that would be difficult? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, it is impossible to get it 
very accurately, because they are changing 
from week to week. 

Senator Downey. As a matter of fact, 250,- 
000 or 400,000 acres of land is a very large 
tract and would take certainly months to 
appraise carefully, would it not, with quite 
a survey crew? 

Mr. Lawson. Not with the aid of airplane 
maps and airplane photographs. 

Senator Downey. Did Mr. Tighe have an 
airplane down there? 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Senator Downey. Did he take airplane 
maps? 

Mr. Lawson. No; but he had available to 
him airplane maps, 

Senator Downey. From whom? 
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Mr. Lawson. I think those that had been 
made by the Mexican Government. 

Senator Downey. Did all the information 
that Mr. Tighe had come from Mexican 
sources in Lower California or from this 
financial interest of the Anderson, Clayton 
Co., so far as you know, Mr. Lawson? 

Mr. Lawson. Tighe got his information 
from every source that was available. 

Senator Downgy. Do you know of any 
American sources—that is, any source in the 
United States—from which he got it? 

Mr. Lawson. Well, how would they be of 
benefit to lands in Mexico? 

Senator Downey. Mr. Lawson, I do not 
mean to argue, and I ask these questions 
very respecifully. I asked: Do you know 
whether Mr. Tighe got any information con- 
cerning lands in Lower California from citi- 
zens or sources in the United States except 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.? 

Mr. Lawson. I am sure that he did. 

The CHairmMan. Is it not likely that he 
would have consulted the Imperial Valley 
irrigation district, that was diverting so 
much of this water through the canal down 
into Mexico? 

Mr. Lawson. Probably so. 

The CuHarrman. Would not that have been 
one of the sources? 

Mr. Lawson. I assume he secured informa- 
tion from the Mexican company. 

The CHarrMan. The Mexican subsidiary, 
that was in Mexico diverting water down 
through the Alamo canal and thence back 
into the All-American Canal for the Imperial 
irrigation district? That would have been 


* likely? 


Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Downey. You know, of course, 
there is no argument about that amount of 
water, because we have it in the water 
records of a subsidiary of the Imperial irriga- 
tion district. I am referring, of course, to 
the other land. 

Mr. Lawson, you were satisfied under those 
conditions to accept those figures supplied 
by the Mexican interests? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; I felt satisfied after they 
were checked by our engineers. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California give us the 
page on which we ean find that testi- 
mony in the record? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret to say that 
the page numbers I have are from the 
mimeographed hearing transcript. The 
testimony was given on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8. I believe the pages are 2173 to 
2179. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again I wish to em- 
phasize to the Senate that the sole ex- 
cuse for the treaty is, that in 1944 Mexico 
was using 1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. MILLIKIN] on Friday 
promised the Senate that he would show 
that. I know of nothing else in the rec- 
ord, except the testimony of Mr. Lawson, 
which would show it. I say there are two 
things in that connection, which should 
impress the Senate. The first is, that in 
regard to a right worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, involving the good faith 
of both countries and the future of the 
southwestern part of the United States, 
practically no investigation was made by 
the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment or the International Boundary 
Commission to determine the fact, but 
the statement of Mexico was taken. Mr. 
President, I would say that if an attor- 
ney were to perform such a duty in that 
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way for a client, he would be subject to 
disbarment. 

I have referred to the Mead report. I 
wish the Senate could read it. It is a 
scholarly, engineering report which bears 
upon its face the golden imprint of hon- 
esty and accuracy. That Commission, 
then under Dr. Mead, established a joint 
engineering staff of Mexican engineers 
and United States engineers; and, with 
ample assistance, they spent 18 months 
in making the investigation. They 
agreed almost exactly in their finding, 
namely, that Mexico had never used in 
excess of 750,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Lawson, at the end of 10 or 15 min- 
utes of cross-examination, after having 
fluently and glibly assured the commit- 
tee that a careful and thorough investi- 
gation was made by representatives of 
the United States, was compelled to ad- 
mit in effect that no investigation was 
made by American engincers, but that we 
entirely relied upon evidence and infor- 
mation which was given to us by the 
Mexican representatives. 

That is bad enough; but I here and 
now charge that the same unhappy, fatal 
defect, which runs throughout the whole 
hearing, runs throughout the testimony 
which has been read; because beyond a 
shadow of doubt Mr. Lawson wished to 
have the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions believe—and the members of the 
committee who heard him, when he 
originally spoke, did believe—that a 
careful investigation had been made. 
Unfortunately, when the subsequent 
cross-examination took place, scarcely a 
Senator other than myself was present. 

Let me quote now some of Mr. Law- 
son’s misleading statements to the com- 
mittee: 

Senator Downey. How many men did you 
have working down there? 

Mr. Lawson. We had one engineer, who 
obtained various assistants at various times, 


who was helped by the engineers of the Mex- 
ican section of the Commission. 


Finally he admitted that he did not 
have one man, one engineer or surveyor, 
employed by him. 

I read further from the testimony: 

Senator Downey. The question, Mr. Law- 
son, I ask you again is, How many assistants 
from the United States did Mr. Tighe have 
with him in Lower California in 1943—sur- 
veying the lands of Lower California? 


That was the third time I asked the 
question. He could easily enough have 
said, like an honest man, “He did not 
have an assistant.” Actually he did not 
have. We had checked on the pay rolls 
of the United States, and we knew he 
did not have an assistant. 

Mr. Lawson. He had with him at various 
times a different number. 

Senator Downey. Do you know the maxi- 
mum number he had down there? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir; I do not recall at the 
moment. , 

Senator Downey. By whom were they em- 
ployed and paid? 

Then Mr. Lawson made the following 
confused and evasive reply: 

They were employed and paid by the peo- 
ple who were there. 
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He said that those nonexistent as- 
sistants, which he did not have, were 
paid by the people who were there. 


In other words, he used—we had an or- 
ganization of a large number of people. 


Then he. proceeded to testify that he 
had obtained his information largely 
from finance companies, and from air- 
plane maps which had been made by the 
Government of Mexico. 

Mr. President, is the Senate prepared 
to barter away rights worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and foreclose and 
curtail the development of the South- 
west on testimony of that character? I 
say to Senators that the testimony 
which I have read is indicative in char- 
acter of 90 percent of other testimony 
upon the subject, as we shall see as we 
review the statements which were made. 

In order that the situation may be 
clearly understood, I may say that of 
the 1,800,000 acre-feet, which it is al- 
leged that Lower California was using 
in 1944, it is admitted by both sides of 
the controversy that 1,100,000 acre-feet 
was diverted in the United States 
through American facilities, and then 
allowed to go down to Mexico. Since it 
was diverted through our facilities, we 
know what the amount was. It was 
1,100,000 acre-feet. During that dry 
year of 1944, Mexico could not get even 
1,100,000 acre-feet without appealing to 
us and making a special arrangement 
with the State Department and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to provide extraor- 
dinary means in order that the water be 
made available to Mexico. I believe that 
last year was the first time we had di- 
verted water to Mexico out of the All- 
American Canal. As I will show later, 
the State Department warned Mexico 
that the taking of that water through 
our facilities must not be considered as 
establishing any precedent. 

Mr. President, another amazing thing 
occurred. Representatives of the State 
Department who appeared before the 
committee pleaded total ignorance of 
there having been correspondence be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, by 
virtue of which it was necessary to make 
extraordinary arrangements for Lower 
California to obtain water in 1944, with 
the understanding that no precedent 
should thereby be established. The 
State Department said that it could not 
find the correspondence relating to that 
subject and denied that it knew about it. 
We were finally compelled to obtain 
copies of it from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
1,100,000 acre-feet, do you not think 
that common decency and honesty 
would have impelled the representatives 
of the State Department to have ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and say, “Gentlemen, be- 
cause Mexico’s crops were dying in 1944 
and she could not get water, we worked 
out a special arrangement for her, and 
here is the arrangement which was 
worked out, and as to which we first had 
an understanding that no claim could 
be made that whatever we did could be 
used as a precedent’? 

Senators, I shall later take up the testi- 
mony on that point of the Assistant Sec- 
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retaries of the State Department. I think 
the Senate should be appalled that those 
representatives of the State Department 
pleaded total ignorance of documents of 
such huge importance in this controversy, 
documents which were created by repre- 
sentatives of the State Department. 

Mr. President, reverting again to Mr. 
Lawson’s testimony, it will be recalled 
that he testified that it was ascertained 
that Mexico was using 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of water. Manifestly, 1,10.,000 acre- 
feet came cut of the American headgates 
and American appliances on American 
soil, under conditions which I have 
stated. That left 700,000 acre-feet of 
water. And Mexico claims that in 1944 
she pumped that much water out of the 
river below the lower international 
boundary. From hearsay, and from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, we are certain that 
She did not get more than 200,000 or 
300,000 acre-feet. But unfortunately, we 
could not appear before the committee 
and positively testify, because, of course, 
we were not allowed to make any meas- 
urements and calculations in Lower 
California. 

The land upon which the 1,100,000 
acre-feet of water was used and the land 
upon which the additional water was 
used is all contiguous, forming one com- 
mon parcel of land, as may be seen from 
an inspection of the map which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas. 

I ask Senators what they think of 
representatives of the United States, who 
would take airplane maps from Mexico, 
made by representatives of Mexico in 
order to support her claim, and give cre- 
dence to such maps. In the first place, 
airplane maps are very difficult to read. 
In the second place, unless one knows 
the angles from which the shots were 
taken, the maps cre not worth anything. 
How easy it would be to confuse the land 
which was irrigated by the 1,100,000 acre- 
feet with the remainder of the land. I 
ask, Mr. President, are we willing to es- 
tablish a precedent, of the character to 
which reference has been made, by agree- 
ing to this treaty? Are we going to barter 
away the rights of the United States and 
its citizens by the type of investigation 
which was made? 

Mr. Lawson was finally compelled to 
admit that all the information with re- 
gard to the alleged 700,000 acre-feet of 
water had come from Mexican sources, 
and/or the finance companies, the only 
one of whom he knew was the Anderson- 
Clayton Co. I believe that the Ander- 
son-Clayton Co. is the largest cotton 
handler in the entire world. That com- 
pany is already operating in Lower Cali- 
fornia with immense cotton ginning es- 
tablishments and factories for many by- 
products. The company is financing the 
growers shown on this map. They are 
totally dependent upon the signing of 
this treaty. I assert—I regret that there 
are not many Senators present from the 
South to hear me—that, in my opinion, 
if this treaty is effectuated there will be 
developed, in Lower California, one of 
the greatest cotton-growing areas in the 
entire world. The testimony is undis- 
puted that a Mr. Jenkins, a man of ex- 
traordinarily bad reputation, whose his- 
tory was given before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, acquired for 75 cents 
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an acre 500,000 acres of this land which 
will be irrigated. That land is rich, silt 
soil two or three hundred feet deep. 
There is no finer cotton land in the 
world. I estimate, from the investiga- 
tions I have made in California, that, for 
every 4 or 5 acre-feet of water that 
Mexico can get down there, she will pro- 
duce a bale of cotton. If that be true, 
do not mistake me. We are not dealing 
with a use of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
for it is very certain, if we once ratify 
this treaty and obligate ourselves, not 
only to the guaranteed amount, but to 
help Mexico with the use of all water 
we are not using, within 10 years she 
will be utilizing 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
acre-feet of water, and, I doubt not, 
producing between 750,000 and 1,000,000 
bales of cotton—cotton which is already 
a drug on the market. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from California that in or- 
der to preserve the cotton industry in 
the South the pending treaty should be 
defeated? I hope the Senator will not 
take that position. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that if I thought that the free use of our 
water and of our power, as a gift to 
Mexico, would help to build up a great 
cotton-producing area, which the world 
does not need, and help make more dif- 
ficult the lot of the cotton-growers of 
the South, I certainly would consider 
that a factor, and I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s having called it to 
my attention. 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly hope the 
argument on the treaty will not be 
placed on that plane. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I must admit that I 
hardly understand what the distin- 
guished Senator means. At a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, we are 
building up a great reservoir and irri- 
gation system in the United States. Just 
why we should make great appropria- 
tions and turn over a_ tremendous 
amount of water to Mexico, so that she 
can help bankrupt our cotton farmers, I 
fail to see. It is not a major point in 
this case; of course not; but I think we 
should all understand the facts. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the Senate realize what the condition 
will be. The distinguishec Senator from 
Ohio and the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado have repeatedly expressed ap- 
prehension that if the Senate does not 
ratify this treaty, Lower California will 
build up a big water use. Later in my 
argument I shall show that contention 
is totally fallacious. Mexico could not 
even use 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
without our permission, our appliances, 
our dams, and our diversion structures. 
That is a simple fact, which has been 
entirely suppressed and glossed over. I 
ask, Mr. President, as a matter of com- 
mon sense, if it be true that flowing 
down that river there are 10,000,000 
acre-feet of water, which Mexico could 
use for the next 25 or 50 years, and 
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thereby practically build up against us 
a right in that amount, would she be 
here accepting a mere 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water? Of course she would not; 
and, as I shall attempt to demonstrate 
later, Mexico is only using the one mil- 
lion, three or four hundred thousand 
acre-feet which we think she is now 
using, by virtue of our sufferance and 
our permission, and next summer, if we 
did not want to cooperate with Mexico 
and allow her to have the use of our 
dams and ditches and diversion struc- 
tures, she would produce hardly any 
crops, 

The argument that if we do not ratify 
the pending treaty Mexico will build 
up a great use against us is totally un- 
sound and fallacious. But I do not 
want to be led away from my argu- 
ment on that question at this point. I 
shall later come back to it. 

As I have said, Mr. Jenkins, who has 
been described in the press as an ex- 
patriate adventurer, acquired while this 
treaty was being negotiated more than 
500,000 acres of this land at 75 cents an 
acre. If this treaty is once ratified by 
the two governments, somebody or some 
organization is due to make a large for- 
tune out of our water. I wish to say 
that Lower California will then have the 
cheapest land, the most fertile land, the 
cheapest water, and, so far as I know, 
the cheapest labor in North America, 
and she will be able to get along very 
well. 

At the present time perhaps 75 or 80 
percent of the land is in cotton. It is 
expected that future developments will 
be principally in cotton. Why is that? 
Senators who know more about cotton 
than I do can better answer it. But 
Lower California is not even a State; 
it is a Territory, removed from any cen- 
ter of population in Mexico. Lower 
California cannot grow vegetables or hay 
or other products and ship them into 
Mexico City or other markets in Mexico; 
it cannot successfully compete with us in 
those products at the present time. It 
can and is successfully competing in 
cotton. 

Some time later in this week, it is my 
expectation to present to the Senate a 
resolution providing for a continuance 
of the discussion, until there can be a 
further consideration and investigation 
of this subject. It may be that, upon 
the most vital point raised by the Senator 
from Texas—namely, the amount of 
water Lower California is now using— 
Senators will rely upon Mr. Lawson’s 
testimony. That may satisfy them. 
Perhaps we are entitled to barter away 
rights very precious to us, to our great 
injury, upon that kind of testimony. I 
hope the Senate will agree that there 
should be another investigation. 

Mr, President, in view of the remarks 
made some time ago by the Senator from 
New Mexico, I wish to say that we in 
California are very anxious to work out 
a fair and decent treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. We believe that a 
treaty, which would be much better for 
both Nations, can be worked out. We 
do not know enough about the facts re- 
lating to the Colorado River, as I shall 
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later show, to work out an intelligent 
treaty. The State Department repre- 
sentatives and the International Bound- 
ary Commission have overlooked several 
of the most important facts which should 
enter into the making of a treaty. They 
made omissions of that kind, which 
might plunge us into the most serious and 
unfortunate controversy with Mexico. 

I well realize that whatever water 
Mexico is entitled to she should be al- 
lowed to use just as she desires. If we 
gave her what she could use, from the 
unregulated flow of the river, 750,000 
acre-feet, that should be her water, to 
utilize just as she wishes; but if we are 
to give her far beyond what she is en- 
titled to, in common sense or in comity, 
if we are, beyond that, to help her for 
25 or 50 years to make use of all the 
surplus water we release, we certainly 
should have the right to say, “Well, Mex- 
ico, what are you going to do with this 
water? Are you going to use it to pro- 
duce cotton, in a world which already 
has far too much cotton?” Should we 
lend our wealth and talents and toil, to 
help Mexico produce that crop, under 
conditions so favorable that we could not 
hope to compete with her? 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know why the 
Senator referred to the Senator from New 
Mexico, in the light of the remarks he 
has made. I sincerely hope there was 
nothing in what I said which reflected 
upon either of the Senators from Cali- 
fornia, or the people of that great State, 
because both Senators are fine, admirable, 
able, and intelligent men, and the people 
of California are fine people. 

I wish to say this to the Senator from 
California, however, that only recently 
his own State engaged in the production 
of irrigated cotton, and I happen to be 
one of the Senators from the irrigated 
States that opposed objections from other 
Senators from rain-grown areas who said 
that California did not have a right to 
produce cotton. I stood for the right of 
California to produce cotton, and I re- 
gret to hear the Senator from California 
make the argument which he has been 
making today, because it sounded so 
much like arguments I had heard made 
against his own State. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again, Mr. President, I 
do not know what are the implications 
flowing from the remarks of my distin- 
guished and beloved friend from New 
Mexico. I did think his implication was 
that my argument was an unfortunate 
one. I did not take it personally, but I 
do appreciate the kind and gracious 
words the Senator has uttered. I have 
nothing further to add upon that par- 
ticular point, so I shail pass along. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In this pamphlet en- 
titled “Mexican Treaty” it is stated, on 
page 2: 

It is an area of only 2,000 square miles 
and represents a very small fraction (one 
three hundred and eighty-two thousandths) 
of the total area of Mexico. 


That refers to land which if this treaty 
were ratified, would have the use of 
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water from the Colorado River. 
further: 

All of the water in the Colorado River 
comes from the United States; none comes 
from Mexico. 


Can the Senator tell me whether this 
2,000 square miles is now barren or is 
inhabited? Are people living on it? 
What is the situation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is almost wholly 
barren—an arid desert. The Colorado 
River flows for about 50 miles, after it 
leaves the lower boundary, down into 
the Gulf of California. It flows through 
an area which has only 2 or 3 inches 
of rainfall a year, silt for 2 or 3 miles 
on each side of the river, and then sand 
dunes. The only growth there in Lower 
California is the result of irrigation from 
the Colorado River. 

I might say that I stated this morning 
that in Lower California, in the Colorado 
River Basin, there are only about 40,000 
people, as against 4,000,000 in southern 
California, who are dependent on this 
water. 

Mr. LANGER. About how many in- 
habitants would the Senator say there 
are on this 2,000 square miles? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Forty to fifty thou- 
sand—50,000 at the outside. I have 
those figures from our Census Bureau. 
They rate all of Lower California as hav- 
ing a population of 80,000 to 90,000, and 
that portion of Lower California in the 
Colorado River Basin as having 40,000 
to 50,000 people. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice from this map 
that another part of Mexico is included, 
in addition to Lower California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is a very small 
portion of Sonora. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is nothing ex- 
cept dry, arid desert. There is no culti- 
vation of any character there. There is 
a stream which flows through there, but 
it is a dry gulch four or five years out of 
every six. 

Mr. LANGER. Are 
ranches there? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Nothing but arid 
desert. 

Mr. LANGER. Who owns that? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The 500,000 acres 
which will be irrigated under this par- 
ticular treaty were recently acquired by 
Mr. Jenkins at 75 cents an acre. 

Mr. LANGER. Who is Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield after I 
answer the question—Mr. Jenkins is 
described as an ex-patriate adventurer 
who has had a most unhappy and la- 
mentable career in Mexico, that has 
brought him in conflict with both gov- 
ernments, the United States and Mexico, 
and with the criminal authorities. His 
entire record was given before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, so I feel 
free to speak about it. Who his com- 
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panions are, or who his associates are, we 
do not know, but he acquired the 500,- 
000 acres, which is most likely to be ir- 
rigated under this treaty, while the treaty 
was being negotiated, as I have said. He 
got it for $360,000, and if this treaty shall 
go into effect, whoever has the title will 
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stand to make a huge fortune running 
into many, many tens of millions of 
dollars. 

I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think it should be stated that those are 
merely conclusions; there is no testimony 
that if the treaty shall go through this 
land will be watered as a result of the 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the distin- 
guished Senator is in error. Of course, 
the record will speak for itself. I under- 
stand it is very plain that the 500,000 
acres of land which Mr. Jenkins ac- 
quired at 75 cents an acre is the land 
which is adjacent to the ditches and to 
the river, and that that is the land which 
in all likelihood will be irrigated. Of 
course, it would be possible to carry the 
water on, at large expense, beyond that 
land. I might also say that I think it is 
very certain that financial arrangements 
are already under way to develop that 
particular 500,000 acres. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield for another observation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the Senator 
has some disagreement with the conten- 
tion of the proponents of the treaty that, 
roughly, in 1943 and 1944, 1,800,000 acre- 
feet of water were used in Mexico. As- 
suming that those acre-feet of water 
were used on lands in Mexico now under 
irrigation, it is perfectly apparent that 
if this treaty cuts the acre-feet down 
to one and one-half million they prob- 
ably will not be applied outside of the 
area now being irrigated. 

Mr. COWNEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado is entitled to draw 
that conclusion if he wants to, but in 
this treaty we expressly convey to Mex- 
ico all the surplus water that reaches her 
borders. We also in the treaty make 
arrangements to allow Mexico to divert 
that surplus water. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Texas—and I think he was perhaps too 
optimistic—did state, however, with a 
considerable degree of truth, that there 
is now perhaps 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water wasting down into the Gulf of 
California. I do not think it is that 
much. I think it may be 7,000,000 or 
8,000,060 acre-feet, beyond what Mexico 
is using and what we are using now, 
Undoubtedly, Mexico will have that wa- 
ter until the people in the upper basin 
are ready to apply it. She certainly will 
have it for 20 or 30 years, and we obli- 
gate ourselves and pledge ourselves to 
help her use it. The treaty plainly 
shows that she is making arrangements 
to use that surplus water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator wish 
me to yield now? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator to yield, but I do not wish 
to interrupt him if he has something 
further to say at this point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to say that 
what tremendously disturbs me, and 
what I shall later show unequivocally, 
is that Mexico could not use 1,700,000 
acre-feet without using our water and 
our facilities in the United States. That 
is the fact, It has been covered up and 
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suppressed, and the Senators in the For- 
eign Relations Committee did not know 
it to be a fact, but it is a fact. Let us 
once sign the treaty, and Mexi*o will 
then have, as I have said, the cheapest 
land, the cheapest water, the cheapest 
power, and the cheapest labor, the best 
set-up for a million acres, for the pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 bales of cotton a 
year, of any place in the whole world. 
There is no doubt about it. In 10 years 
Mexico could pay back the whole cost of 
putting in whatever is necessary in the 
way of irrigation facilities, and make a 
huge profit in that 10 years, because 
Mexico has no costs to pay. We re the 
ones who are doing all the work. Weare 
the ones who have built the great reser- 
voirs. It is our appliances in the United 
States that will be used. This treaty 
clearly indicates that Mexico intends, 
and we intend to help her, to use, not 
only the 1,700,0G0 acre-feet of water 
given by this treaty, but four or five mil- 
lion acre-feet besides. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam aware that the 
cotton argument has been sedulously 
circulated, particularly amongst south- 
ern Senators to frighten them off. Cali- 
fornia’s contention is that if we adopt 
the treaty Mexico will vastly expand her 
cotton production. If the treaty shall 
not be ratified, what will she do? Then, 
there will be no limitations on her at all. 
Between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water each year are now going 
down the river unused, and what is to 
prohibit Mexico from expanding very 
greatly? But if we place a limitation 
of one and a half million feet in the 
treaty, whatever expansion she makes 
will be at her peril and will be wiped out 
if the time ever comes when California 
can use the water. I do not think that 
time will ever arrive, however, unless 
there should be another flood such as 
occurred in the days of Noah. 

The Senator says that under the 
treaty Mexico can use more than one 
and a half million acre-feet if it flows 
down there. In the absence of the treaty 
Mexico can certainly use it if it flows 
down there. Water cannot be stopped 
from flowing. It is going to flow into 
Mexico anyway, and if it is there by our 
permission and consent, treaty or no 
treaty, of course, Mexico can use the 
water. So there is nothing contradic- 
tory in the treaty saying that this extra 
water may be used by Mexico, and at 
the same time providing that she ac- 
quires no right and no title to it. It is 
merely a matter of sufferance, because 
the water is down there. It comes down 
the river, 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acre- 
feet every year, and there is no one who 
can prevent Mexico from using it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I first 
desire to direct my remarks to answer- 
ing the Senator from Texas. I am very 
glad the distinguished Senator made 
the statement he just did to the Senate. 
I have not the slightest criticism of the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. But 
I allege, and I will prove it right now, 
that he is wholly mistaken in what he 
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has to say. He is justified in believ- 
ing it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is true, tne 
Senator ought not to be glad that I made 
the statement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am glad the Senator 
did make it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That I made a false 
statement about the matter? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not accuse my 
distinguished friend of any falsehood. 
The worst I could accuse him of is that 
his noble nature has led him tc > readily 
to accept statements which were wholly 
misleading and improper. On the con- 
trary, rather than Mexico being able to 
use 10,000,000 acre-feet of water now, or 
5,000,000, or one and a half million, she 
could not use any substantial amount, 
and she has not been able to. The water 
that she used in 1944, 1,100,000 acre- 
feet, was diverted from facilities in the 
United States, and Mexico could not 
have gotten it without those facilities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The imperial Irri- 
gation District works? Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Upon which Cali- 
fornia obtains a royalty for the water 
that goes to Mexico at this time. Is that 
true now? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I think that is 
not true. The Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict has never made any money or any 
profit, as I will later show, out of those 
works in Mexico, or distributing water 
in Lower California. 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded the 
floor for the day for the consideration 
of the first deficiency appropriation bill 
and for other business which was trans- 
acted.) 


Tuesday, March 27, 1945 


(Continuation from Monday March 26, 
1945) 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
address the Senate for a limited time 
today—I hope for not over 30 or 45 min- 
utes at the outside. I have, as yet, hardly 
begun a discussion of the many involved 
points of this treaty, but I have no de- 
sire unduly to delay the Senate in its de- 
liberations, and I have no desire to speak 
longer than I should. I have reached the 
conclusion that the quickest and most 
logical way for the Senate to understand 
what this treaty is all about is to begin a 
consideration of amendments to particu- 
lar sentences, paragraphs, and articles. 
Speaking only for myself, I want to say 
that it is now my opinion that almost 
every sentence, certainly every article of 
this treaty, is filed with ambiguity and 
confusion, and likewise, that many of the 
articles contain enormous grants of 
power that the Senate will not want to 
make. I believe the Senate can obtain @ 
more intelligent and a quicker idea of 
the treaty and do what the Senate de- 
sires to do with it by considering the in- 
dividual points that arise in the course 
of discussion of concrete amendments to 
particular articles. 

At this time I merely wish to reply 
briefly to the point principally stressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLty]. That point is, as he 
states it, that there is now in the Colo- 
rado River, wasting down to the Gulf of 
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California, through Lower California, ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water that Mexico will be enabled to 
appropriate and beneficially use a huge 
part of that 10,000,000 acre-feet; and 
that, by so using it, she will build up a 
claim or a right to that water which may 
be very costly and burdensome to us in 
the future. It was his statement, I be- 
lieve—perhaps he was somewhat too op- 
timistic; perhaps he overemphasized it- - 
that many, Many millions of acre-feet 
of water would be running down there 
unused by American water users for 50 
or 100 years, and that it would be this 
water that Mexico would appropriate, 
and that by appropriating and benefi- 
cially using it Mexico would build up a 
right to it. Consequently the distin- 
guished Senator, starting with that 
premise, argues that this treaty is very 
favorable to us, because it curtails and 
limits Mexico to the use of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

We Americans are rather naive. We 
are credulous, so far as our own rights 
are concerned. The arguments which 
were stated by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee were the 
arguments principally relied on by wit- 
nesses for the State Department, in urg- 
ing this treaty. If we were American 
businessmen or lawyers, and not naive, 
but thinking in terms of practical com- 
mon sense, we would immediately say, 
“Tf Mexico now has it within her power, 
for the next 25, 50, or 100 years to use 
5,000,000 or 10,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
worth billions of dollars, why does she 
not use that water to build up her right, 
so that she can make whetever maximum 
claim she may wish to make, in the 
future?” 

Mr. President, I have already said that 
the record before the Foreign Relations 
Committee is full of inaccuracies and 
misstatements, far beyond anything I 
have ever experienced. Here again we 
find the whole statement of facts erro- 
neous. It is not only 100 percent wrong, 
but the direct opposite is true. 

I spent 2 weeks on the delta of the 
Colorado River and on the facilities in 
the United States, by which Mexico now 
principally uses her water. I say to the 
Senate—and I challenge investigation 
of the statement—that Mexico cannot 
build up any additional use of water 
without this treaty. She cannot even 
use what she is now using without our 
facilities in this country—our diversion 
ditches, dams, and reservoirs. If Mex- 
ico could, for an almost unlimited time, 
use many times 1,500,000 acre-feet, and 
by that use establish a strong right to 
that amount forever, weuld she be here, 
sacrificing her interests? Of course, she 
would not. Nor would the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee urge 
upon the Senate that we make this 
treaty as a favor to Mexico. If the facts 
are as alleged, Mexico is making a most 
improvident treaty, against which she 
should be protected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to get 
a little information about the prior ne- 
eotiations in connection with this treaty. 
I believe that in 1927 or 1928 Mexico de- 
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manded 3,600,000 acre-feet as her share, 
and we offered approximately 1,000,000. 

Mr. DOWNEY. We offered approxi- 
mately 750,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The digest states 
that there was also a suggested recog- 
nition of 250,000 to 300,000 acre-feet to 
compensate for loss in the main channel. 
The digest states that we offered ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acre-feet. At that 
time Mexico wanted 3,600,000 acre-feet, 
and apparently we offered approximately 
1,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; again the digest 
is erroneous. What is referred to there 
is what is known as the Mead offer. The 
Mead offer proposed to give Mexico 
750,000 acre-feet of water, with only a 
possibility of adding to that the amount 
of water necessary to take that 750000 
acre-feet from the river, through the 
main canal, to the head of the laterals. 
The testimony of the engineer who man- 
aged the system to the effect that the 
additional amount would be less than 10 
percent. The written records of the 
Mead committee are plain and unequivo- 
cal, to the effect that the Mead offer was 
750,000 acre-feet plus perhaps 10 percent, 
or 75,000 acre-feet in addition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true, is it not, 
that Mexico thought she was entitled to 
3,600,000 acre-feet at that time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Up to the time the 
All-American Canal was built, Mexico 
was claiming 3,600,000 acre-feet. I shall 
be glad to explain to the Senator, and to 
the Senate, upon what Mexico based that 
claim. 

When we originally irrigated the lands 
in the Imperial Valley in the United 
States, we were compelled to take our 
ditch through Mexico. As a condition 
for permitting this, Mexico demanded of 
us the right to take one-half of whatever 
water was carried through that ditch. 
The ditch had a capacity of 10,000 sec- 
ond-feet of water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does that 
represent in ~cre-feet? 

Mr. DOWNEY. One second-foot of 
water flowing for 24 hours makes two 
acre-feet. Five thousand second-feet of 
water would represent 10,000 acre-feet a 
day, or 3,600,000 acre-feet a year; but 
there was never that amount of water 
taken through the eznea’. Only a small 
fraction of it went through the canal, 
because the water simply was not there. 
The maximum which Mexico ever got out 
of that contract was 750,000 acre-feet of 
water in 1 year. But Mexico continued 
to hope that the United States might 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
our streams, thereby making it possible 
to vake 10,000 second-feet of water 
through the ditch into Mexico. She 
would then be able to claim half that 
water. So long as Mexico felt that she 
had a strangle hold on the people of the 
United States, because our ditch hap- 
pened to go through Mexico, she made 
the claim of 3,600,000 acre-feet. 

But our American farmers threw off 
that parasitical burden, that servitude 
to Mexico. We built the All-American 
Canal, which runs entirely through 
American soil, and thus we were under 
no obligation to give to Mexico any water 
out of the All-American Canal. 
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Consequently, Mexico immediately 
realized that she had lost her hold on us, 
Since that time, she has been anxiously 
determined to make some treaty, because 
from now on Mexico can do substantially 
no irrigation without the use of our reser- 
voirs, our dikes, ditches, and diversion 
facilities in the United States. If we do 
not make this treaty, and if we do not 
wish to go out of our way to help Mexico 
use our facilities, built at our expense, 
next summer she will have a crop failure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one other 
point on which I am not altogether clear. 
In connection with the provision for one 
and a half million acre-feet, as I under- 
stand the testimony, it is estimated that 
about half of that amount, or 750,000 
acre-feet, is what is called prime water, 
and the other half consists of return 
flow water. Is that true? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is the contention of 
our State Department that Mexico will 
be obligated to take, as a part of the 
1,500,000 acre-feet, any return flow 
waters, which have been used for irri- 
gation in the United States, and which 
come back to the river at the Mexican 
boundary, however saline, and however 
low in quality those waters may be. In 
my opinion, anyone who attempts to 
make a treaty based upon the amount 
of return flow is very foolish, because it 
might well be that the whole 1,500,000 
acre-feet would be return flow. It might 
happen that only a few hundred thousand 
acre-feet would be return flow. However, 
the Senator is correct in saying that that 
is the way in which the treaty is now 
phrased. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. If that were true, 
it would not be very different from the 
offer in 1928. In other words, 750,000 
acre-feet of prime water was offered at 
that time, was it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. The Mead offer 
was very plain, that the 750,000 acre-feet 
would include return flow at the Mexican 
boundary. The 750,000 acre-feet includes 
the return flow. I have the whole Mead 
report here, and I can mark it and let 
the Senator read it. However, I may say 
to the distinguished Senator that we in 
California are willing to consent to a 
treaty which would give Mexico the 750,- 
000 acre-feet of water plus all the return 
flow, whatever that might be. It might 
very well be that she would get 2,000,000 
acre-feet by that process. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that 
the difficulty is not thereby solved, for 
the reason that, among approximately 50 
other ambiguities in the treaty, there is 
one which is patent and obvious, namely, 
that the treaty does not make it plain 
that Mexico must take that return flow, 
regardless of its quality. Let me say to 
the distinguished Senator, who proba- 
bly is not experienced in irrigation mat- 
ters, that in calculating the effective 
value of irrigation water one must take 
into consideration two factors of equal 
importance. One is the amount of 
water; the other is the salinity of the 
water. Exactly to the extent that you 
increase the salinity of the water, you 
deerease the value of the water for 
irrigation purposes. AS you get more 
salt, that salt tends to precipitate tn the 
land, and you need more water to wash 
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out the salt. Otherwise, you will spoil 
your land and destroy your plants. 

It is my own belief, and I am confident 
of it, and I think almost everyone agrees 
with me upon this particular point, that 
the return flow will be so highly saline 
as to be practically worthless. It might 
well be that under the treaty, as inter- 
preted by the State Department, all the 
water allotted to Mexico would be return 
flow, and it might well be that that water 
would be totally valueless. 

To me it seems like Alice in Wonder- 
lend. I see distinguished members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions here. I cannot follow their mental 
processes on this matter, and I say that 
with high respect for them. The treaty 
provides that Mexico must take the 
water from any and all sources. It is 
first argued that that expression means 
from return flow and seepage. It is next 
argued that it likewise means that the 
return flow and seepage may be so highly 
saline as to be unusable. To my mind 
that is most ambiguous. If I were a 
judge of a court I would never say that 
the treaty obligated Mexico to take use- 
less waters. I would never interpret a 
treaty in that way. Apparently the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations think the treaty does mean 
that, and the State Department officials 
have reiterated it. We could save half 
the time of this debate and much 
acrimony and fury, if we would simply 
say in plain language in the treaty what 
the State Department officials say it 
means, namely, that Mexico must take 
this water, regardless of quality. 

I wish to have the distinguished Sen- 
ator know that I am not suggesting that 
kind of a treaty with Mexico. I would 
not do it, because I think it would be a 
very bad treaty. However, the State 
Department has made all its arguments, 
all its plans, and all its calculations, 
based upon the premise that the water 
must be taken by Mexico, regardless of 
quality. Clearly, the provision is am- 
biguous. Even if it is not ambiguous, 
why not just add the simple words “re- 
gardless of quality,” and satisfy those of 
us who think it is ambiguous? 

I may say to the distinguished Senator, 
that it was stated openly at the hearings, 
by a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, “If you say in plain and simple 
language what you mean, the Mexican 
Senate will not confirm the treaty.” 
Mr. President, what kind of an Alice-in- 
Wonderland are we living in? What kind 
of a mass hysteria is there, that is 
gripping us right now, so that State De- 
partment representatives come before us 
and say, “It is clearly understood that 
this language means thus and so, but we 
dare not write it out in simple words, be- 
cause it would be offensive to Mexico.” 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, that this is life and death for us in 
the Colorado River Basin, including the 
upper basin States. It may be bad for 
California to have an injurious treaty; 
but if we know what the injury is, at least 
we can guard against it. However, above 
and beyond everything else, we wish to 
have a precise and clear treaty, so that 
we shall know what it means. No Sena- 
tor can say that the expression “from 
any and all sources” is not ambiguous, or 
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can say, with certainty, that it means 
Mexico must take useless waters. 

Senators ask me, “Suppose we make 
this treaty, upon the theory that Mexico 
is obligated to take this return flow, re- 
gardless of its salinity, and suppose that 
then some court of international arbi- 
tration decides against us, as it almost 
certainly would. What would happen?” 
Well, Mr. President, no one could tell 
what would happen; but it would be a 
disaster beyond parallel, to the Colorado 
River Basin States. I have no doubt that 
one of several things could happen. Lake 
Mead is now impregnated with salt to 
the extent of 750 parts per million. That 
is fairly good water for irrigation. When 
the salt content increases to 2,000 parts 
per million, the water is on the border- 
line of being useless. We think the re- 
turn flow will have 3,000 parts of salt per 
million, and that is very bad water. It 
would not be usable by Mexico. The 
upper basin States are going to com- 
mence a great development very soon. 
They will begin to use and re-use the 
water in the upper Colorado as it flows 
down te Lake Mead. By taking it from 
the river and passing it through their 
soil, they will increase the salinity of the 
water. No one can say what will be the 
salinity in Lake Mead 25 or 30 years 
from now. It may be a thousand parts 
per million; it may be 1,500 parts per 
million. It will be much poorer water, 
We in the lower basin States are pro- 
tected under the compact, because our 
grant is in what we term “beneficial 
use.” By “beneficial use” is meant the 
actual use which is obtained from the 
water; so that to the extent that we get 
more salinity in the water, we will get 
more water to use. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not care to argue 
that point with the distinguished junior 
Senator from California, but I wish now 
to file in the Recorp a caveat against that 
theory. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do not 
think there is any misunderstanding be- 
tween me and the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I realize that the obligation of the 
upper basin States is to send down 75,- 
000,009 acre-feet of water, regardless of 
its quality, I think, every 10 years. How- 
ever, let me say to the Senator, suppose 
Mexico is granted by the Department of 
State a million and a half acre-feet of 
beneficial use. With the water as it now 
is in Lake Mead, she might get that bene- 
ficial use out of 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. When the water became more 
saline, it might require two and one-half 
million acre-feet. I am not saying that 
would increase the burden on the upper 
basin States. 

All I say—and I am correct, and I per- 
sist in saying it—is that the rights in the 
Colorado River States are based on what 
we term consumptive use. Consumptive 
use is the amount of water applied, less 
the return flow to the river; and the re- 
turn flow to the river depends upon the 
amount of salinity. Iam not arguing as 
to any rights as between the upper basin 
States and the lower basin States; but, 
of course, our earlier rights in California, 
since they are based on beneficial use, will 
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require that.the amount of water applied 
under those earlier rights will be in- 
creased as the salinity increases. I do 
not think the Senator will differ with me 
on that point. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I simply wish to say 
that our obligation, as I interpret it, un- 
der the compact in the upper basin States 
is to give the lower basin States 75,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water in progressive, 10- 
year series. There is nothing whatever 
in the treaty which says-anything about 
consumptive use in Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is right. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We deliver a fixed 
amount of water to Mexico. It utterly 
confuses the issue to talk about the terms - 
of the Colorado compact, which mentions 
consumptive use, and to talk about other 
instruments which are relevant here, 
which mention consumptive use, and 
then carry the consumptive-use idea into 
the Mexican treaty, which says nothing 
about consumptive use and which does 
not give any guaranty for the delivery 
of any type of water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not wish to be 
drawn into an argument with the Sena- 
tor cn this very technical, complicated, 
and difficult point. We could detain the 
Senate, as Supreme Courts have been de- 
tained, for 2 or 3 days on this one point. 

The Colorado River compact allocates 
to the upper basin 17,500,000 acre-feet 
annually for consumptive use. The 
lower basin is given 8,500,000 acre-feet 
annually for consumptive use. The Sen- 
ator, of course, knows that. In calculat- 
ing what is surplus and what is not sur- 
plus, consumptive use is, of course, taken 
into consideration, and that largely de- 
pends on the salinity of the water. I do 
not believe the Senator and I differ on 
those points. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator to say, or to imply, 
that as the waters of the stream become 
more saline the upper basin might have 
to deliver more water for the benefit of 
the lower basin. I arose merely to 
complain against that, because I do not 
want the Recorp to show that I sit here 
silently and allow that to stand without 
objection. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator that we could spend 
considerable time in arguing that point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. There are experts, 
men who know more about this than I do, 
who might differ with me. But I am in 
agreement with the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, that 
because of increasing salinity at Lake 
Mead through re-use of the water in the 
upper basin, there should be no increase 
in the obligation of the upper basin to 
release more water. But the water 
rights in the lower basin are measured 
in terms of consumptive use. Consump- 
tive use means, in effect, the actual value 
obtained from the use of the water. As 
the salinity increases there is less con- 
sumptive use, and therefore more water 
must be obtained in order to satisfy that 
particular water right. 

Mr. President, of course the distin- 
guished Senator is correct in saying that 
the 1.500,000 acre-feet to Mexico is not 
based on consumptive use. If it were 
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the treaty would be plain. We would 
then know how much water we must 
give to Mexico. Let us look at it in 
this way: With the water which Mexico 
could receive under this treaty there 
might be salt impregnation to the ex- 
tent of 3,000 parts to the million. That 
kind of water would irrigate only one- 
quarter as much land as the kind of 
water which Mexico is now receiving out 
of Lake Mead. But if the allowance to 
Mexico were made on the basis of bene- 
ficial consumptive use, as the salinity 
increased she would be entitled to more 
water to compensate for it. 

There are many ways in which this 
problem could have been properly han- 
died. As it is, Mr. President, I assert 
without any fear of successful contra- 
diction, that this, the very heart of the 
treaty, as well as almost every other 
point in it, is so ambiguous and con- 
fusing that if the Senate adopts the 
treaty instead of settling the present 
controversies and questions of right in 
the Colorado River States it will have 
confused and unsettled them almost be- 
yond measure. 

Consider what might happen. Sup- 
pose that 25 or 30 years from now Mex- 
ico begins to get an excessive amount 
of return flow and that it is so saline 
that it begins to make her land unpro- 
ductive, and she must begin to reduce 
her irrigation. Why, Mr. President, if 
she were to go before a court of inter- 
national arbitration she would, of course, 
obtain relief. I do not believe that the 
American leaders would then have the 
temerity to say to the international 
court, “Mexico is obligated under the 
treaty to take water however poor its 
quality.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee will not let 
that be said in plain terms right now, 
for fear the treaty will not be ratified 
by Mexico. What kind of an unreal 
world are we moving in? Are we making 
this treaty for some kind of a temporary 
effect upon the world and upon Mexico 
in particular or are we creating and 
settling rights in perpetuity? I assert 
that we are being asked to create a docu- 
ment so absurd and grotesque that it 
will be a foundation of future controver- 
sies and lawsuits almost beyond measure. 

I was attempting to trace what might 
happen if a court of international ar- 
bitration should decide that Mexico was 
entitled to water of usable quality. I 
was about to state that a court would be 
justified in saying that the United States 
agreed to give Mexico 1,700,000 acre-feet 
of usable water and that it had to be 
equal to the quality of the water in Lake 
Mead at the time the treaty was made. 
What that would lead us to I do not 
know, but it would perhaps lead us to a 
million or two million more acre-feet of 
water than this treaty purports to give 
because we are asked to give a guaran- 
teed right which might lead us into 
reparations and damages to the extent 
of huge amounts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
prolong the debate. The Senator stated 
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correctly when he said that I am not 
familiar with irrigation matters. I wish 
to say, however, that I have noticed two 
or three statements in the booklet which 
was placed on our desks yesterday. One 
statement is to the effect that certain 
communities are paying for Boulder Dam, 
and that the taxpayers are not paying 
for it. Exactly what does that state- 
ment mean? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas that 
the Boulder Dam project was built under 
an arrangement between the Federal 
Government and its citizens, an arrange- 
ment which is unique, so far as I know. 
While it is a reclamation project, never- 
theless the Federal Government charges 
us 3 percent interest on the use of the 
money. Incidentally, the R. F. C. made 
$3,000,000 in profits out of us in selling 
some of the bonds. In addition to paying 
3 percent interest we must amortize the 
whole principal over the course of 50 
years or slightly in excess of that length 
of time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who does the Sen- 
ator mean when he says “we”? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will come to that in 
a moment. The arrangement has been 
so worked out, that both Arizona and 
Nevada will receive $300,000 a year for 
50 years in rent, or in lieu of taxes, for 
the use of the dam site which is located 
at a point between those two States. 
There is also a charge of $500,000 a year 
for 50 years, which is largely for the 
benefit of the upper basin. All those 
charges are a burden upon the water 
users and power users in the lower basin, 
almost entirely in California. 

I may say also that if, after we have 
paid the interest and all those extra 
charges, we then owned the enterprise, 
that would be one thing. But we will 
not own it. At the end of 50 years the 
great Boulder Dam enterprise will remain 
the property of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Likewise, during this entire 
50-year period we must establish repair 
and depreciation funds so that that great 
enterprise will be turned over to Uncle 
Sam 50 years from now in as good con- 
dition as it is in now. 

Mr. President, we are not complaining. 
We signed our names to those obligations. 
We made the contracts with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in order to accom- 
plish our objectives. We are not com- 
plaining about that. But we are com- 
plaining now, when those contracts made 
with us are about to be violated by the 
terms of this treaty, that the lower 
basin States, whose financial efforts 
made the project possible, will be the 
ones who will be stricken to the heart by 
the treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it true—I gather 
there is something of the sort in the 
contracts—that actually the way Cali- 
fornia is paying is in the form of pay- 
ments for electric power which is gen- 
erated at Boulder Dam? California is 
not paying Boulder Dam anything for 
the water received in payment for the 
structures such as the All-American 
Canal or some of the distribution canals 
lower down. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say to the 
Senator that is substantially correct. 
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There are certain charges for water, but 
they are of a minor kind, and the project 
was largely worked out through the 
charges for the power. But now let me 
go a little further. The metropolitan 
water district, whose water rights will be 
fatally striken by this treaty—that is 
the metropolitan water district which 
serves the urban part of southern Cali- 
fornia—took 36 percent of this firm 
power at rates which, with charges for 
the rest of the power and some charges 
for water, would repay all these amounts. 
The metropolitan water district has to 
pay for this power, even though it cannot 
use it, and even though it might have 
to resell it at a loss. As a matter of 
fact, in the first 4 or 5 years after Boulder 
Dam was constructed the Metropolitan 
water district had on its hands power for 
which it had to pay Mr. Ickes and which 
it could not use or resell, to the extent 
of four and one-half million dollars. If 
it had not been for the unusual demand 
for power in California, because of the 
war, we would probably now have a bur- 
den approximating a million dollars a 
year for power, for which we have con- 
tracted and which we would not be able 
to use. We are obligated to take enough 
of this power to amortize and carry the 
investment, even though we have to han- 
dle the power at a large cost. That is 
our obligation. If Uncle Sam had done 
what was done, we will say, in the case 
of the Tennessee River, that is, make an 
outright appropriation for the repay- 
ment of the principal and the interest, 
then our power would have cost about a 
half .what it did. Certainly southern 
California has obligated itself to pay for 
this great structure out of the power 
revenues, and has guaranteed the powcr 
revenues. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand fur- 
ther that the rates California pays for 
electricity are considerably below the 
average rates for the Nation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that they 
are very reasonable rates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a very 
great benefit in itself, is it not, regardless 
of any water power or anything else that 
might come out of it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The way it has worked 
out, I might say to the distinguished 
Senator, has been most fortunate, be- 
cause this power has been of great value 
to us, as a part of our war effort. If the 
war had not come on, probably all our 
power users, certainly the metropolitan 
water district, would have been handling 
this power at a very substantial loss. As 
it is, it is working out profitably; but if 
cheaper sources of power should be de- 
veloped, if changes should take place, 
we might have to fall back upon the tax- 
ing power of the cities of southern Cali- 
fornia to meet the carrying charges and 
the amortization of Boulder Dam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
by any chance know about what the 
average rate is for the electric power? 
I wonder what it is at the dam. Does 
the Senator happen to know? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have all the figures, 
The rates vary according to the different 
kinds of users, wholesalers, and oth- 
ers. I can furnish them to the Senator. 
I might say that they are very moderate 
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rates, in my opinion, as compared to the 
rennessee Valley, for instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They certainly are 
very mederate compared to those in a 
State such as Arkansas where the rates 
ere double what they are in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the dis- 

tinguished Senator, we are not com- 
plaining about the contract, and he 
should understand that these contracts 
and this plan were provided for in the 
Boulder Canyon project act. In that 
act it was stated that none of the bene- 
ficial uses of this great enterprise, which 
was to be undertaken by us, should be 
available outside the United States, 
That was a part of our statutory com- 
pact. 
' Mr. FULBRIGHT. The implication of 
the statement is that these communities 
iu California are paying for this dam out 
of earnings. It so happens there is noth- 
ing said to clarify the situation, but, as 
they are actually getting value received 
by way of electricity, I do not see that 
it has any bearing on this question. 

There is a further point which, as a 
matter of information, I should like also 
to raise, namely, with regard to the 
charges for water which has been de- 
livered to Mexico. Is it not true that the 
irrigation district has been paid for the 
water which has been sold to Mexico, and 
that if this treaty is not ratified it will 
continue to be able to sell the excess 
water to Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. I might say to 
the distinguished Senator again that the 
testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee by the representative of the 
International Boundary Commission and 
the State Department is willfully false. 
I regret to mention it, but I can do noth- 
ing else. Here is the truth of it; in order 
to get our water out of the Colorado 
River and back into the United States, we 
had to go through Mexico, and Mexico, 
as she had a right to do, made a very 
harsh bargain and said, “You have got 
to do all this work and give us half the 
water.” I have no objection to that; that 
was the bargain that was made and we 
would expect to live up to it. 

A subsidiary company was formed 
under the Mexican law to handle dis- 
tribution down there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that the Alamo 
Canal? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is the Alamo 
Canal. The rates for distribution in 
Mexico have been consistently fixed by 
the Mexican Government, and they have 
been fixed so low that they have never 
returned anything upon the investment 
of the subsidiary company in Mexico or 
the parent company. As a matter of fact 
our people have invested down there 
many millions of dollars which Mexico 
is now using without any return to us. 
The facts and the figures are all in the 
record. I unequivocally state—and I 
Shall be prepared to prove—that the Im- 
perial irrigation district, through its 
subsidiary in Mexico, has not only never 
made any profit upon distribution down 
there, but has never had one dollar of 
interest or one dollar return of principal 
upon its investment in Lower California, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement, 
then, that California is selling water is 
wholly untrue. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, it is not true. I 
do not know about any selling of water. 
What we are doing is that, by the appli- 
ances and large gates and dams in the 
United States, we are serving Mexico, by 
diverting this water into Lower Califor- 
nia. Prioi to the time of the building of 
the All-American Canal, we had run 
water from the Imperial Valley through 
Mexico, but, far from our people ever 
having made any money out of Mexico, 
it- has been a continuous burden upon the 
American people. 

All the water-users in California now 
want to do is to obtain some salvage out 
of Mexico for the works and investment 
they have put in Lower California. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thought the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas 
touched on rather an important point, 
and I should like a reconfirmation of it, 
If I understood it correctly—I am speak- 
ing now only of water users in California; 
I am not speaking of power users—the 
water users of California are not reim- 
bursing the cost of Boulder Dam and the 
cost of the reservoir behind the Boulder 
Dam and the incidental features of the 
dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will answer that 
question no, except for some minor 
charges. What I want to point out to the 
distinguished Senator is, that at the time 
Boulder Dam was constructed, American 
users were using several million acre-feet 
of water in California out of the direct 
flow of the river. Since they got that out 
of the direct flow of the river, there was 
not any charge for it. They gave up their 
original rights and merged them in the 
Boulder Dam, with the effect of relieving 
the situation in the upper-basin States. 
What was happening was this: Califor- 
nia, with its faster moving development, 
was appropriating more of the waier of 
the Colorado River than the upper-basin 
States were appropriating, and this en- 
tire project was worked out in order to 
assist and benefit everybody in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, but, most of all, the 
upper-basin States. The water available 
for the upper basin has been at least 
doubled over what it was by the building 
of Boulder Dam. 

Let me reiterate this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The irrigation-water users in 
California had rights to take their water 
directly from the flow of the river. That 
water did not cost them anything, con- 
sequently they would not go into any 
proposition by which they would have to 
pay for the building of BoulderDam. Of 
course, they were helped, because floods 
were prevented and the river was sta- 
bilized, but they would not pay for the 
water they already owned. The ones 
who most of all wanted the additional 
water, which was to be conserved, were 
the municipalities of Southern Califor- 
nia. Consequently this plan was worked 
out, by which the power contractors of 
Los Angeles and the metropolitan water 
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district took this power and agreed to 
pay for it, even though they had not 
sufficient use for it, and thereby they 
financed the entire project. 

Mr. President, let me go a little fur- 
ther. The metropolitan water district, 
upon the faith of contracts given by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, have built 
aqueducts 400 miles long, running to a 
cost of several hundred million dollars 
in the aggregate. The water users who 
were enjoying the water for irrigation 
had old rights, some of them going back 
to the seventies. Consequently they 
now have the first rights to Boulder Dam 
water, and our municipal rights come 
after those irrigation rights. 

There were allocated to the metro- 
politan irrigation district 1,100,000: acre- 
feet. There were allocated to the city of 
San ‘Diego 112,000 acre-feet. Those 
rights are subordinate to our irrigation 
rights, and, beyond any doubt, if Mexico 
is given 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, in 
3 years out of 5 the water that is given 
her will have to be taken away from the 
water we have been expecting to use in 
southern California, through the aque- 
duct we have already built at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, expect- 
ing to supply a growing population there 
for the next 50 to 75 years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of the amount of 
firm water that has been allocated to 
the project of which the Senator is speak- 
ing, how much is being used at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. 
mean in California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think we are using 
close to 3,000,000 acre-feet out of about 
5,300,000 acre-feet, as I recall. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished Senator—and I am speak- 
ing now of the aqueduct—there is an an- 
nual firm water right on the aqueduct of 
about 500,000 acre-feet, perhaps 550,000, 
they are now using about 28,000 acre-feet 
per year, and they have the largest pop- 
ulation in the history of southern Cali- 
fornia, and they could provide for double 
that population in southern California 
with that firm water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
are certain facts which speak louder than 
all these specious and fallacious argu- 
ments. I ask the distinguished Senator 
whether he thinks that we in southern 
California are so stupid that we would 
take the burden of financing this great 
Boulder Dam project, and those aque- 
ducts, which are costing us hundreds of 
millions, for the purpose of getting water 
which we will not reasonably need in 
the near future? The truth is, that we 
have built most of the present aqueduct 
to carry the full flow of a million one hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet. Perhaps the 
Senator is of the opinion that we did 
that, that we burdened our taxpayers, to 
amuse ourselves. I wish to speak upon 
that very briefly. 


Dees the Senator 








We are not using more of that water 
now because the war came on. Let us 
first discuss the lowest priority water 
right in California, that of San Diego, 
of 112,000 acre-feet. San Diego’s water 
now comes from reservoirs which are 
filled, uncertainly and intermittently, by 
rains, which may fail us almost any year. 
Recently the Army, the Navy, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Public 
Works Agency, agreed that the situation 
in San Diego is so critical, because of lack 
of water, that we must put in an emer- 
gency project to build an aqueduct, to 
carry waters of the Colorado into San 
Diego. The distinguished Senator is 
right in saying we are not using that 112,- 
0C0 acre-feet of water allocated to San 
Diego, but the reason is that the war has 
come on and we have not been able to get 
priorities; but even with all that, the 
great Government of the United States 
has declared an emergency, and we are 
going right ahead. Perhaps we shall not 
be using it for 2, 3, or 4 years, but do we 
have to cut down San Diego’s future, do 
we have to imperil her with aridity, be- 
cause we must ratify this treaty? 

A large part of southern California, 
which will have to be supplied out of this 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water, which the 
distinguished Senator thinks we are just 
playing around with, is not now using 
that water, but needs it right now. Why 
is it not using it now? It is because of 
the war. While Mexico is claiming to 
build up a right in our reservoirs, we 
have been unable to apply that water 
to a greater extent because we have been 
helping with the war effort. 

What has happened is this: A large 
part of the suburban region surrounding 
Los Angeles obtains its water supply by 
pumping, and the underground reser- 
voirs for a number of years have been 
almost exhausted. We are afraid that 
eny month we will get down into salt 
water, which will ruin those reservoirs. 
Just as soon as the war will permit, those 
areas, which will take huge amounts of 
water, will be connected up with the Colo- 
rado River aqueduct. How much those 
particular areas will take I do not know, 
but it will be a great amount. In view of 
that, we will want to use water to build 
up that underground supply. 

I might say this to the distinguished 
Senator, if, commencing next year, we 
should have a drought in southern Cali- 
fornia—limiting the probability of low 
rainfall there to such stages as we have 
had in the past—we would almost im- 
mediately have to draw substantially on 
this Colorado River water right. In any 
event, our whole future development is 
dependent on this water right. We are 
laying out our sewers, our schoolhouses, 
our churches on the theory that we are 
going to have a certain population, and 
that to provide for that population we 
must have a certain amount of water. 
We have built the aqueducts and helped 
work this project out to get that water, 
and we did it under the faith of the word 
of the Senate of the United States when 
it passed the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
We did it under the faith of the word of 
the Secretary of the Interior when he 
gave us a contract. We have expended 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and we 
have helped tremendously not only the 
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upper basin States but also Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Before Boulder Dam was built, the 
750,000 acre-feet of water which Mex- 
ico was enjoying was of small useful- 
ness. Her land was ravaged by great 
floods almost every year. The water 
flow was intermittent and uncertain. 
She probably lost more money trying to 
raise her crops with that intermittent 
supply than she ever made out of her 
crops. In 1934 she got only 230,000 acre- 
feet of water. The maximum she ever 
did get was 750,000 acre-feet. 

We are willing to give Mexico every- 
thing to which she is entitled, that is, 
the amount of water she was using with- 
out Boulder Dam; the amount she could 
use without Boulder Dam. We are will- 
ing to measure that out to her, we are 
willing to guarantee it to her. The 
Boulder Dam prevents great floods down 
into the delta where the, Mexican lands 
lie. 

I would say that the Boulder Canyon 
project has doubled or trebled the value 
to Mexico of her 750,000 acre-feet of 
water. 

Mr. President, I promised the Senate 
that I would intrude upon its time today 
briefly. I have not kept my promise. 
Whether I am excusable or not, I do 
not know. I simply wanted to make one 
point, which I have made. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hart O'Mahoney 
Austin Hatch per 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Ball Hickenlooper Reed 
Bankhead Hill Revercomb 
Barkley Hoey Saltonstall 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Briggs Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Millikin White 
Pulbright Moore Wiley 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 

Gurney O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 298) to continue Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
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ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bili 
(S. 681) to amend the National Housing 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1752) to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and 
for other purposes. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) a protocol supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I had 
expected to address the Senate at the 
conclusion of the full exposition of the 
case of the opponents of the treaty. 
However, the distingushed Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], who is man- 
aging the opposition, has concluded 
that he will finish his case with argu- 
ment on amendments which have been 
proposed in behalf of the opponents. 

I wish now to speak—I hope briefly 
and informally—on some of the factors 
which have crept into the debate, and 
which I believe should be clarified, and 
on some of the reasons why I favor the 
treaty, with certain protective interpre- 
tative reservations which will be offered. 

My own State of Colorado originates 
more great interstate streams than 
does any other State in the Union. We 
originate a part of the Colorado. We 
originate the Arkansas and the Rio 
Grande. Our life in Colorado, as does 
life in the other arid and semi-arid 
States, turns on the stability of water 
rights. So the subject is a matter of 
intense interest in my State, and there- 
fore is a matter of intense interest to me. 

By unescapable geographical facts, the 
Colorado River is an _ international 
stream. It provides life in the United 
States, and it provides life in Mexico. 
The claim to life through the claim for 
water in this country and in Mexico on 
that river can be resolved into harmo- 
nious relations between the two coun- 
tries, or it can put serious strains on our 
friendship, not only with Mexico, but 
with other countries to the south of us 
which have a general interest, and also 
a special interest with the United States 
and Mexico, through an arbitration 
treaty system, to which they and we 
have subscribed, in seeing that justice 
shall prevail among the republics of this 
hemisphere. 

But I am not much of a globalist. Ido 
not favor this treaty primarily because 
of its international aspects. I favor it 
because I believe it is in the interest of 
the United States, and in the interest of 
the States which make up the Colorado 
River Basin. 

It has been suggested in the debate 
and was frequently suggested in the 
hearings that Mexico has no right to the 
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waters of the Colorado River; that we, 
pecause of our own might, our superior 
wealth, and our ability to manipulate 
the stream, can do as we please with the 
waters of that river while they are in 
this country. If we so desire, we can 
dry up the stream before it reaches 
Mexico. 

This is not the first time that claim has 
been made. Half a century ago we had 
an active dispute with Mexico over the 
Rio Grande, which is also the sub- 
ject of this treaty. We in Colorado and 
jin New Mexico were drying up the Rio 
Grande, with the result that a consid- 
crable amount of acreage in Mexico 
which from time immemorial had been 
irrigated, was without water. There were 
diplomatic negotiations. Finally an 
cpinion was asked of United States At- 
torney General Harmon as to our rights 
in the situation. Attorney General Har- 
mon wrote an opinion in which he stated 
in effect that Mexico had no claim of 
right against us, and that we could do as 
we pleased with the waters of the Rio 
Grande within the boundaries of this 
Iation. 

Let us see what happened to that doc- 
trine. The Senate of the United States 
would not accept it and established a 
precedent bearing on the treaty now hbe- 
fore us. The Senate advised and con- 
sented to the convention of 1906 be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
whereby we recognized a right in Mexico 
to the delivery of a certain amount of 
water from the Rio Grande, and whereby 
the Elephant Butte Dam, to be con- 
structed at our expense in the State of 
New Mexico was to be used to assure the 
delivery. 2 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from California pointed out a 
fact which had escaped my attention: 
At the time of the convention Mexico was 
not getting any water. We went back 
and recognized her old habitual use of 
the stream—that which prevailed before 
we in this country dried up the stream. 
So, as I say, in the Mexican convention 
the Senate of the United States rejected 
the dectrine of the Harmon opinion. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall ask the distin- 
guished Senator if the 1906 convention 
does not expressly recite that it is made 
by virtue of the doctrine of comity, not 
the doctrine of international law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree. entirely. 
That is the key to our dealings in inter- 
national relations. We must get above 
legalisms. That is what the Senate did 
in that case. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, is not 
the result of what the Senator has said 
that either Mexico or the United States 
still claims complete sovereignty over its 
waters as a matter of legal right, and 
has the right, except by virtue of treaty, 
to cut off the flow of the waters when- 
ever it wishes to do so, so far as waters 
within its own boundaries are concerned? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say there is no 
place to adjudicate conflicting claims of 
right at the present time. I say that 
when the Senate was called upon to ad- 
judicate the question in the convention 
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of 1906, it decided it and adjudicated it 
as I have stated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator object to having me read into 
the Recorp at this point the position of 
the Mexican Government and the posi- 
tion of the United States Government 
on this principle, as declared in 1929 by 
the respective Governments? I think it 
is very illuminating on the point the Sen- 
ator has been mentioning. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will take the Sen- 
ator’s word that it is on the point. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it is on the point, 
and it is very short: 

The following excerpts are from the 
Report of the American Section of the 
International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, House Document 
No. 359. 

In the statement of the proceedings 
under the third session held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. on October 22, 1929, the 
following is given in the Conclusions 
at page 14: 

As shown in the minutes, the American 
section presented the view that the juris- 
diction of a nation within its own terri- 
tory and over its own resources is neces- 
sarily exclusive and absolute and susceptible 
only of self-imposed limitations; but it pro- 
posed as an act of comity and friendship, 
that the doctrine of prior appropriation, known 
in the law of both countries, be extended 
for the protection of existing uses of water 
in Mexico from the Colorado and for the 
protection of existing uses of water in both 
countries from the Rio Grande. 

The Mexican section stated that it could 
not agrce to this or to any restriction on the 
complete sovereignty of Mexico and its right 
to use all of the water of its tributaries to 
the Rio Grande and was therefore unable to 
recognize the principle of protecting exist- 
ing uses to this water in the United States. 

Inability to agree on this fundamental prin- 
ciple made any arrangement for a division 


of the waters of either of “these streams 
impossible. 


At page 75, the following is stated as 
one of the views of the Mexican section: 

The proposal submitted by the American 
section to the effect that present uses of 
water of the Rio Grande in both countries 
be given priority rights, cannot be accepted 
by the undersigned as priority and prescrip- 
tion are not established in international law. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator that, 
of course, each nation from a domestic 
standpoint has complete jurisdiction and 
complete sovereignty over the lands 
within its boundaries, and I suggest that 
the purpose of compacts and treaties 
is to iron out conflicts arising from such 
of those claims of right as become con- 
flicting and the source of strain and 
damage to international relations. 

As for the Colorado River treaty which 
provides that Mexico shall have a mil- 
lion and a half acre-feet of water, I shall 
discuss the quality of that water a little 
later and a little more technically; but at 
the present time, because the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
stressed it so emphatically earlier today, 
I wish now to discuss it briefly. The 
treaty says it is water from any source. 
The sources of water naturally can be 
found in irrigation ditches; they can be 
found in canals; they can be found in 
stream beds, Under the treaty, 500,000 
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acre-feet of water, under the circum- 
stances mentioned in it, which I shall 
elaborate upon later, come down out of 
Lake Mead and are delivered through the 
All-American Canal. That water is rela- 
tively clean. It is as clean as is the water 
in Lake Mead. As the Senator pointed 
out earlier today, that water will become 
more saline as time goes on, because we 
shall use and reuse it in the upper basin 
before it gets to Lake Mead. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to make 
one observation first, namely, that no 
successful argument can be advanced in 
favor of handing Mexico any better 
water than we ourselves use. That 500,- 
000 acre-feet carries the same salinity 
that it will have after we finish with it 
in the upper basin. The rest of the water 
as delivered in the limitrophe section of 
the stream—I shall develop that point 
a little later—that water, from its very 
nature, will carry whatever salt it has 
in it when it reaches that section of the 
stream. 

The provisions of the treaty which 
draw the distinction between the water 
which will be delivered from Lake Mead 
and the water which will be delivered 
in the limitrophe section of the stream 
show conclusively that Mexico knew ex- 
actly whet she would get insofar as the 
quality of the water is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator that 
I am very much interested in what he is 
saying, and I dislike to interrupt him. 
I think he has inadvertently left in the 
REccrRD an erroneous interpretation of 
the treaty. There is in the treaty a pro- 
vision that until 1955, 500.000 acre-feet 
of water shall be delivered through the 
All-American Canal, and that thereafter 
375,000 acre-feet of water shall be de- 
livered; but there is no provision in the 
treaty that those respective amounts of 
water shall be out of Lake Mead, and not 
from return flow. So far as the treaty 
is concerned, there is nc provision in it 
by virtue of which Mexico would not 
have to take her full allotment out of 
return flow. If the Senator knows of 
any provision supporting his statement, 
I should like to have it stated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his distinction between the 500,- 
000 acre-feet, the provision of which will 
run along until 1980, and the 375,000 
acre-feet to be delivered thereafter 
through the All-American Canal. As I 
said in my opening statement, I shall 
discuss that point a little later. 

The treaty provides that a part of the 
water shall come from the canal and a 
part shall be delivered into the limi- 
trophe section of the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But there is no pro- 
vision in the treaty that the water which 
is delivered to Mexico from the All- 
American Canal may not come from re- 
turn flow, either from California or from 
Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not challenge 
that possibility. The treaty merely says 
the water shall come from the canal, 
If the water does not come from Lake 
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Mead, our bargain is an even better one. 
But the Mexican engineers are skillful 
men. They know where the water comes 
from in that region. They know what 
the provisions of the treaty mean, and 
they intend to take the water as pro- 
vided by the treaty. I say it means one 
and one-half million acre-feet, with the 
possible addition of 200,000 acre-feet, 
with whatever quality it might have, as 
delivered to Mexico, and as it may be lim- 
ited under the delivery provisions of the 
treaty. 

Is a million and a half acre-feet of 
water too much or too little? It is ad- 
mitted that prior to the construction of 
Boulder Dam Mexico was using as much 
as 750,000 acre-feet of water annually. 
So the controversy really revolves 
around an additional 750,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado stated that prior 
to the construction of Boulder Dam Mex- 
ico was using 750,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he meant that 
Mexico was using that much water and 
that it was possible for her to use more, 
or whether that was the amount avail- 
able for use. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the 
question very much. Under the contract 
between the Mexican subsidiary of the 
Imperial irrigation district and Mex- 
ico, Mexico was entitled to the delivery 
of half the water carried through the 
Alamo canal. As I recall, for 13 years 
prior to tie time the All-American 
Canal was put into operation the Alamo 
Canal was carrying a yearly average of 
approximately 3,000,000 acre-feet, and 
in one of those years it ran as high as 
approximately 3,400,000 acre-feet. Un- 
der that contract Mexico was entitled to 
half of that water, or a million five hun- 
Gred thousand to a million seven hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet of water an- 
nually. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam sure that the dis- 
tinguished Senator does not wish to leave 
the implication that Mexico was using 
one million and a half acre-feet of water 
at that time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; on the contrary, 
I said that she was using approxi- 
mately 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator spoke 
about Mexico being entitled to the water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator will ad- 
mit that there is a distinction between 
using water and being entitled 2o use it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad to 
yield to the very able Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have read many of 
the reports, and I am anxious to fix, for 
purposes of my own thinking, the 
amount of water which Mexico had 


I am very glad to 
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available for use and could have used 
prior to the time when the construction 
of Boulder Dam altered the situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The question which 
seems to be one of the prime factors in 
the whole case is, How much water was 
Mexico receiving before we tried to alter 
the situation? As the Senator is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, he knows that in a 
simple case involving riparian rights, as 
a general rule the person down the 
stream is entitled to the amount of water 
which he had been accustomed to receiv- 
ing, and the person up the stream may 
not alter the situation in such a way as to 
deprive the person down the stream of 
what had been his rights. I was won- 
dering if that side of the controversy 
could not be developed so that those who 
favor the treaty and those who oppose 
it may have at least one fact which will 
not be in dispute and upon which all of 
us can base some of our thinking. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be very glad 
to discuss that subject. 

I think there is a facet in the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland that would have some rele- 
vancy if the matter were submitted to 
arbitration. Roughly speaking, I think 
it would clarify the subject to disregard 
all rules which arise from our common- 
law conception of riparian water rights. 

As I recall, the riparian law is that the 
water of a stream shall come to the ripar- 
ian owner undiminished in quantity and 
unpolluted in quality. In addition, cer- 
tain uses are permitted for domestic pur- 
poses, which might effect some diminu- 
tion of the stream. Under some expan- 
Sions of the doctrine I believe one could 
water a certain amount of livestock. 

In the arid and semiarid States we 
have had to discard that doctrine en- 
tirely, with one or two exceptions. I 
understand that California still clings to 
some features of the old riparian legal 
system. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is the Senator from 
Colorado familiar with our constitutional 
amendment? I believe that in California 
in 1928 we largely repealed the doctrine 
of riparian rights. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For all practical pur- 
poses the doctrine of riparian rights has 
been repealed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that for all practical purposes, and 
especially in the basin about which we 
are talking, the doctrine of riparian 
rights, as we knew it, does not prevail. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not inject that 
point into the argument with the idea 
that it ought to be used as a yardstick. 
I merely suggested it for the purposes of 
endeavoring to find out what the situ- 
ation was before it was altered by dams, 
or anything else, so as to obtain a yard- 
stick as a measure of justice to Mexico 
and her people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I shall come to that 
point, 


MARCH 27 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For my information 
and use in determining what ought to 
be done, I should like to know if the 
Senator can tell what this treaty will cost 
the United States. As the Senator knows, 
we have a very large debt. It is con- 
stantly increasing. It seems to me that 
we should not unduly increase the debt 
in matters not pertaining primarily to the 
war effort. I should like to know how 
much the treaty will cost the United 
States and how much it will cost Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall do my best to 
answer the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is obviously too 
early to consider detailed plans, which 
may make some difference in the final 
cost; but as I understand, the cost allo- 
cated to the United States of the storage 
dams on the Rio Grande will be $53,- 
000,000, and to Mexico, $33,000,000. 

The cost to the United States of the 
diversion dam which is contemplated on 
the Rio Grande will be $2,500,000, and 
the cost to Mexico will be $2,500,000. 

The estimated total cost of those items 
to the United States will be $55,500,000. 

Federal project No. 5, on the Rio 
Grande, which has already been author- 
ized, and for which money has been ap- 
propriated to protect American interests 
in a contest with Mexico for water on 
that stream, will be made unnecessary if 
the treaty goes into effect. Already Con- 
gress has authorized that project at an 
estimated cost of $60,000,000, part of 
which has already been- appropriated. 
The building cf the treaty dams will 
eliminate the necessity for the expendi- 
ture of an estimated $42,000,000 of this 
sum, Making the appropriate deduc- 
tions leaves an estimated total net cost 
to the United States for the works on 
the Rio Grande prescribed by the treaty 
of $13,500,000. 

The Tia Juana River part of the treaty 
is in an early planning stage and the 
cost cannot be estimated. 

On the Colorado River the big works 
feature of the treaty will be the Davis 
Dam, Its construction has already been 
authorized. I understand that appro- 
priations have been made for it. .It is 
referred to in the treaty. It will be 
a part of the regulatory system under the 
treaty. But the treaty does not origi- 
nate the DavisDam. We should have it, 
and will have it, whether or not we have 
a treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Exactly where is 
the Davis Dam? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Davis Dam is below 
Boulder Dam. Davis Dam will create a 
new reservoir there, which will pick up 
the discharge waters from Boulder Dam 
which are more or less constant, though 
rising somewhat in the winter time. The 
discharges from Boulder Dam do not 
parallel the crop needs of the lower basin. 
Davis Dam, therefore, will re-regulate and 
adjust that water to the crop needs of 
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the stream and will regulate and meter 
out whatever amount of water is allocated 


to Mexico. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it to be a power 
dam also? 

Mr. I understand that 


there is provision for power there. 

I may say further to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee that provision is 
made for acquiring control of a section 
of the all-American Canal from the Im- 
perial Dam down to a point known as 
Pilot Knob. A part of the use of that 
section of that canal will be required in 
order to make a part of the water deliver- 
ies to Mexico. Therefore, because it is 
for the direct benefit of Mexico, Mexico 
must pay her proportionate part of those 
works, and if the investment thus paid for 
should ever be reimbursed through power, 
Mexico will share in the reimbursement 
in the proportion of her investment in- 
terest in the works along with the others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, how much will 
that cost? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I am sorry I can not 
say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how much? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry I cannot 
say, but I think it will be a relatively 
minor item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. AsI understand the 
Senator both the Rio Grande part of the 
treaty and the Colorado River part of 
the treaty together will cost the United 
States only about $15,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, 
$13,500,000 is involved on the Mexican 
end, making allowance for the money 
that we save in connection with project 
No. 5 on the Rio Grande, and making 
allowance for the fact that we have al- 
ready authorized the Davis Dam. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will probably not 
be over $15,000,000 all told, will it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say $15,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000 or some such amount. 
Let me add as to the cost to Mexico of 
that portion of the All-American Canal 
to which I referred that, as I recall, the 
whole canal system and its appurtenant 
dam represent an investment of about 
$35,000,000. The Mexican use of that 
canal will be a very small proportion 
of the whole use and so the Mexican 
contribution there will be a relatively 
insignificant amount. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to read 
a few very brief sentences from: the 
treaty, anticipating the work to be done 
by the two Governments and ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator if he will tell us what, 
in his opinion, the contemplated work 
will cost. I should like to say first to 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee that in the definition contained 
in the treaty whenever the expression 
“the two Governments” is used it re- 
fers to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Relations in Mexico. It does not 
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refer to the Congress. That is so by the 
terms of the definition. 

Now let me read one very short sec- 
tion—it is only four lines long—from ar- 
ticle 19: 


The two Governments shall conclude— 


And I emphasize the word “con- 
clude”— 
The two Governments shall conclude 


such special agreements as may be necessary 
to regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at interna- 
tional plants, including the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. 


I wonder if the Senator from Colorado 
would be willing to express an opinion as 
to how much money that will cost the 
United States? ; 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have no idea how 
much it may cost the United States, but 
if it costs the United States anything, 
under the protective and interpretative 
reservations which are being drawn up, 
it will be decided entirely by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that the 
interpretative reservations as shown to 
me by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas this morning do not reach this 
situation at all. I should like to read to 
the distinguished Senator—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
say that I have not seen anything pur- 
porting to be a final draft of any reser- 
vation on that subject, but, so far as Iam 
concerned, unless the appropriative 
power in connection with the execution 
of this treaty is left in the hands of Con- 
gress, I am against the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield further to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I gladly yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again I should like to 
read a few lines from another article, the 
one dealing with the Tia Juana River, 
article 16. I may say that in the first part 
of the article the International Boundary 
Commission is told to make plans and 
recommendations to the two govern- 
ments, that is, to the Secretaries of State, 
for what is to be done on the Tia Juana 
River. The last nine lines of article 16 
read as follows: 

The two Governments, through their re- 
spective sections of the Commission, shall 
construct such of the proposed works as are 
approved by both Governments— 


Again I emphasize that that means by 
the Secretaries of State— 
shall divide the work to be done or the cost 
thereof, and shall distribute between the two 
countries the waters of the Tia Juana River 
system in the proportions approved by the 
two Governments The two Governments 
agree to pay in equal shares the costs of joint 
operation and maintenance of the works in- 
volved, and each Government agrees to pay 
the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
works assigned to it for such purpose. 


I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
has any idea what that might cost the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have no idea what 
it might cost the Government of the 
United States, but, if it costs the Gov- 
ernment of the United States anything, 
it will be with the consent of Congress. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Then, I might say if 
the Senator will yield further to me 
that the treaty will have to be radically 
rewritten because it is admitted by the 
opponents and proponents of the treaty 
that this matter does not have to come 
back to Congress. It can be rewritten. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have suggested to 
the Senator—and I know it to be a fact— 
that interpretative reservations are in 
process of being drafted designed to 
reach that very point. If those reserva- 
tions do not reach that point, I shall 
oppose them and if it is not finally clari- 
fied, I shall oppose the treaty. Can I 
make that any clearer? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, the Senator can- 
not, and I thank him very much. 

Now will the Senator from Colorado 
further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the.Senator from Colorado yield further 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say that it is 
my opinion that while this treaty obli- 
gates the Government of the United 
States to expend potentially hundreds of 
millions or billions of dollars, in no 
Place does the treaty provide that any 
of the revenue arising from the sale of 
the water or power shall be paid into 
any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment or its Treasury, but on the 
contrary, and different from the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, even the operation 
and maintenance expenses have to be 
paid directly by the Government. I 
should like to read again the provision 
in article 16, that— 

The two Governments agree to pay in equal 
shares the costs of joint operatfon and 
maintenance of the works involved, and each 
Government agrees to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the works assigned 
to it for such purpose. 


There is no provision at all in the 
article as to what will happen to the 
revenues which will accrue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have already ex- 
plained that, if it is not already clear in 
the treaty, an interpretative reservation 
will be offered which will bring the sub- 
ject of appropriations under the direct 
control of Congress, thus giving to Con- 
gress the power to regulate all the mat- 
ters about which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been talking. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 

endtor from Colorado yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam merely seeking 
information, for I am trying to reach a 
proper conclusion about the treaty. 

The question of what it costs is one 
of the most important questions there is. 
As I understand the Senator—and I 
should like to be certain that I understand 
him correctly—the two general provi- 
sions which are in the treaty now, the 
cost of which could not be foreseen at 
the present time, at any rate, will be pro- 
tected, as the Senator has said, by proper 
reservations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That the money is 
not to be expended unless Congress passes 
upon its expenditure. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that what I am 
to understand the Senator to mean? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It makes quite a 
difference, I may say to the Senator, in 
my attitude toward the treaty. I con- 
sider very important the question of 
money being spent without Congress ap- 
proving. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I like the assurance the 
Senator from Colorado has given up to 
this time, but it does not go quite far 
enough to suit me, for I think that all 
of us who have ever served on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recognize that 
when there has been a commitment by 
the Government, either through legisla- 
tion, or through acts of commissioners or 
others speaking with authority for the 
Government, then the committees on 
appropriations, and the Congress, so far 
as the appropriation of funds is con- 
cerned, are not free agents. Congress 
feels an obligation, and it always meets 
the obligation, to provide the money to 
carry out the commitment. 

That takes me right back to the ques- 
tion of what authority these commis- 
sioners have with respect to the building 
of dams, diversion works, and other 
projects, along the rivers. If they have 
authority, without recourse to Congress, 
or without recourse to the President, but 
only with the permission of the Secretary 
of State, to make commitments, then I 
submit that the control over appropria- 
tions is a frail reed for us to lean on, be- 
cause I know, and I think other Senators 
know, that we will meet the money ob- 
ligations which we have entered into. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if that 
were a correct interpretation of the 
treaty, or if it will be a correct interpre- 
tation of the treaty after the reserva- 
tions are in, I should oppose the treaty 
just as vigorously as would the Senator 
from Maine. In other words, it will be 
made clear, it will have to be made clear, 
in my judgment, that these people can 
make plans, they can make investiga- 
tions, they can make recommendations 
which will be passed through the Secre- 
tary of State to the Congress of the 
United States, and the Congress of the 
United States will make the decision as 
to whether we go ahead or not and how 
much we spend. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations yesterday, he assured me that 
proper reservations would be made 
whereby the Congress would not be com- 
mitted. I agree with the Senator from 
Maine that ordinarily after a commit- 
ment has been made it is very difficult 
to defeat appropriations. But if the 
reservation is specific, and requires the 
Congress to pass upon a matter before 
an appropriation is made, I should think 
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that would correct the situation. My 
recollection is that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] told me that such 
reservations would be made, just as the 
Senator from Colorado has stated today. 
I certainly hope that the reservations 
will be in such language that not only 
the Congress, but especially the Appro- 
priation Committees of both Houses, 
will be absolutely free to make or not 
make an appropriation, as they see fit. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I, too, have received 
the same assurances from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I accept those 
assurances. I believe that no reasonable 
man will have any ground to complain 
along the lines we have been discussing 
after those interpretative reservations 
are before us, and have been incorpo- 
rated along with the treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
say about when we may expect to see 
the reservations? I should like to look 
at them before we vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I regret to say that 
I am not in position to answer that, but 
of course they will be revealed before 
the time comes for voting, and probably 
long before the distinguished junior 
Senator from California has finished 
discussing his amendments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret deeply to im- 
pose upon the good nature and cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Colorado as I 
have been doing, but if he will permit me 
to interpolate—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator to say that he is always so gra- 
cious and courteous that I would not let 
him outdo me in politeness. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the Senator. 
I recently listened to the able argument 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr, McKetrar] in 
relation to the T. V. A. The Senator 
pointed out persuasively, at least to me, 
the danger inherent in the creation of a 
multitude of agencies operating entirely 
outside the power of Congress. I wish 
to suggest to the distinguished Senator 
that we have here a far more critical 
and difficult situation, which I do not be- 
lieve can be cured by any interpretative 
understanding. 

In the first place, the T. V. A. officials, 
the men who riow run it, have constantly 
hanging over their heads action by Con- 
gress. If this treaty shall be ratified, it 
will be in perpetuity, and beyond the 
reach of Congress, unless we want to 
breach the treaty, for of course Congress 
can always pass a statute breaching a 
treaty if it desires. ; 

What this treaty clearly does—and 
how the evils can be reached without a 
large series of amendments I do not 
know—is to make all these far-flung 
water and hydroelectric enterprises 
which may be created under the treaty 
not only under the dominion and con- 
trol of the International Boundary Com- 
mission or its sections, but it even vests 
title and ownership in them in the agen- 
cies hereby created. It makes no provi- 
sion for any accounting of money; it 
has no plan for any accounting of re- 
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ceipts which will come from the sale of 
water or power. On the contrary, it 
obligates the Governments to pay all the 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
these far-flung enterprises. 

Mr. President, I know that such a 
treaty is not going to be ratified by the 
Senate; I am not alarmed and disturbed 
about that. I do wish to point out the 
nature of this proposal, the fact that it 
would result in the appointment of offi- 
cials with tremendous powers, who would 
actually own these enterprises, could 
take in the receipts, and, if they de- 
sired to continue to extend those re- 
ceipts ad infinitum, have more water 
projects, have more hydroelectric proj- 
ects, without asking the right to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
confident that the interpretative reser- 
vations which will be offered, and which 
I am confident will be accepted by Mex- 
ico, will relieve the Senator’s apprehen- 
sions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr 


President, will 


J I gladly yield to the 
senior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say, in answer to my question 
some time ago, that before the altera- 
tions were made in the flow of water to 
Mexico, Mexico had been receiving 
1,750,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not intend to 
say that. I intended to say that Mexico 
had a right to receive about that much 
water and that prior to the erection of 
the Boulder Dam, the maximum use of 
Mexico was about 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But more than that 
amount of acre-feet were available to 
Mexico had she cared to use the water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly, and I should 
say, in that connection, that to apply 
750,000 acre-feet of water to the Mexican 
land, to deliver it to the Mexican laterals, 
requires an additional water use of 250,- 
000 or 300,000 or 350,000 acre-feet. So, 
when we talk about 750,000 acre-feet de: 
livered to the Mexican laterals, we are 
talking of 1,000,000 or more acre-feet of 
water in terms of stream diversion. The 
disparity between that amount of water 
and the amount actually delivered to the 
laterals is due to water losses in the 
canal, by evaporation, seepage, and so 
forth. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then would I be cor- 
rect, according to the Senator’s opinion, 
in assuming that prior to the alteration 
of the flow of water on the Colorado 
River, Mexico had available for use one 
and one-half million acre-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That, and some- 
times more, under contract with Cali- 
fornia interests. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure the Senator 
does not desire to leave the Senator from 
Maryland under any misapprehension. 
Is it not true that prior to the building 
of Boulder Dam the Colorado River was 
far overappropriated, and that in 1 year 
there was only about 200,000 acre-feet 
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available to Mexico, and in the very 
maximum year the most water that was 
available in the river for Mexico was 
750,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that it is en» 
tirely true that on a 13-year averag:, as 
I recall it, prior to the building of Boul- 
der Dam, there was an average annual 
diversion into the Alamo Canal of about 
3,000,000 acre-feet, and that at one time 
it rose as high as approximately 3,450,- 
000 acre-feet. I may be slightly off in 
those figures, but I think they are sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But all of that water, 
except a very minor amount, was being 
used in the United States of America? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But it could have 
been used in Mexico, up to one-half by 
contract entered into by Mexico with 
California interests. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have been very 
much interested in the discussion con- 
cerning reservations that may go into 
the resolution of ratification. It seems 
to me that the making of a treaty with 
Mexico for the purpose of an equitable 
division of the waters of the Rio Grande, 
the Colorado, and the Tia Juana, should 
be a very simple, easy matter. I wonder 
why our Government and Mexico could 
not agree, say, on a division of the wa- 
ters of the Colorado River by saying in 
very simple, concise language, “The wa- 
ters of the Colorado River are hereby 
divided or allotted between the two Gov- 
ernments, so many acre-feet annually to 
Mexico, and so many acre-feet annually 
to the United States.” Instead of get- 
ting into the question of our Government 
undertaking deliveries and guaranteeing 
deliveries and undertaking the construc- 
tion of diversion and conservation works 
up and down the river, why have not we 
just the simple problem of saying, “So 
much of this water belongs to Mexico, so 
much to the United States,” and let it 
go at that? Does not the Senator agree 
that that could be done, and that that 
would be the simple, easy way, of doing 
it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
thoroughly satisfied of this: I am sure 
that each man in this body believes that 
he can take any given instrument and 
make it plainer, and clearer, and I do not 
say that in a mean way to the distin- 
guished Senator froi Utah, as he knows. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know the Senator 
to be fair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah or I would 
have made a different kind of deal. I 
think that each of the 94 other Sen- 
ators would have made a different kind 
of deal. I think their language would 
have been different, maybe clearer, 
maybe more obscure. But a deal has 
been made, Senators, and obviously our 
job is to look at that deal as it has been 
made, and if it is not clear, and if it 
does not protect us, let us make it clear, 
let us see that it does protect us. 


Mr. Will the Senator 
— further? 


I make this observation that the whole 
approach to this thing on the part of our 
State Department has been from the 
angle—and I say it with all due respect— 
of enlargement of powers, of enlarge- 
ment of personnel, of getting control of 
money for expenditures in the way of 
plans and then in the way of construc- 
tion. In my opinion that approach is 
the wrong approach when we are deal- 
ing with a matter of this kind. We have 
in the United States the Reclamation 
Service, which certainly can make all 
the plans we need for reclaiming water. 
We have other agencies already in ex- 
istence to make other plans. So it 
seems to me that if the State Depart- 
ment had gone into this matter from 
the one angle of dividing the waters of 
these rivers equitably between the gov- 
ernments, instead of the enlargement of 
powers and the creation of additional 
personnel, that the thing could have 
been simplified a hundred times. I am 
confident that if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who in my opinion 
is one of the ablest lawyers in the Sen- 
ate, had been called upon to write the 
language of this treaty dividing the 
waters, especially of the Colorado River, 
we would not find any such bungling 
job as that which now confronts the 
Senate. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I appreciate the com- 
pliment, and I reciprocate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is this a reciprocal 
treaty? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This is a reciprocal 
trade treaty. 

Mr. President. I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that in fairness to the De- 
partment of State I think it should be 
said that the Bureau of Reclamation, for 
example, is a domestic agency. It has 
no jurisdiction in international matters. 
It has no boundary jurisdiction. I think 
in fairness to the Department of State 
it should be pointed out that the job of 
the Commission, the job of the respec- 
tive sections of the Commission, is to 
handle things of an international nature. 
I do not know whether it would be prac- 
tical to hand that to some purely domes- 
tic agency. At least I think a strong 
argument can be made for doing it the 
way it has been done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. MURDOCE. The Senator advises 
us this afternoon that reservations in- 
terpreting the treaty are now being 
drafted. The reason for and the neces- 
sity for the drafting of those reserva- 
tions is what? An expansion of power 
by this International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission. There is one part of 
the treaty which says—and which is ob- 
jected to by Dean Pound—that they re- 
serve to themselves the right to settle all 
disputes that may arise as the result of 
the execution and the administration of 
the treaty. That brings me to the con- 
clusion that the State Department was 
not interested in simplifying the divi- 
sion of water, but what it was interested 


in is an expansion of power, something 
involved, something to make them big- 
ger, and in my opinion, that is what they 
have brought to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. I doubt seriously that we can clear 
up and clarify the involved language of 
this treaty by reservations attempting to 
interpret it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, I 
think it should be said also that pro- 
ponents of the treaty make strong argu- 
ment that the treaty as it is, is clear. 
These reservation are being drafted and 
will be proposed to meet honest differ- 
ences of opinion on that subject. How 
can reasonable men approach the prob- 
lem in any other way? The reservations 
either will or they will not meet the ob- 
jections such as those to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah has re- 
ferred. If the treaty is not clear when 
we have finished with it, if it is not a 
good treaty, it should be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not one of the 
basic principles inherent in our system 
the division of power between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches? In 
the past, before there had grown up 
quite the antagonism between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches which now 
exists, this sort of provision for approval 
by the executive would not have been 
questioned. It is not so unusual for the 
State Department to be given the power 
over its agent in the American section. 
Ts not that a fairly normal way to handle 
the matter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is the custom of 
Congress to delegate the widest sort of 
powers to executive agents. There is 
nothing novel about it. From my stand- 
point, I do not like much of it; but it cer- 
tainly is customary. I venture to say 
that when we are through treating with 
the world situation, the delegations of 
power in this treaty will not seem like 
anything at all. However, to the extent 
that there is any ambiguity in this trea- 
ty, I want it clarified, and I want the 
powers to stay where they belong. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The real solution 
is simply the control of the Congress 
over the executive. It is true, is it not, 
that we cannot assume actual participa- 
tion in these negotiotions? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree that the 
Congress can make laws, but it cannot 
execute them. We must necessarily del- 
egate our powers. We should do it with 
careful definition and classification, and 
under carefully determined categories. 
We should subject the delegations to fre- 
quent review. 

Some of the opponents of the treaty 
have pointed out that the treaty would 
be perpetual, and that for that reason 
we cannot take any chances with 
ambiguity. If there is ambiguity in an 
act of Congress, we can bring it back 
and amend it; but this is something 
which runs on forever, and the argu- 
ment is that we should take no chances 
with ambiguity. 

It was to meet that argument that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
the great chairman of our Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, agreed to go into the 
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subject of reservations in an effort to 
meet the differences of opinion which 
might develop with regard to ambiguity. 
I think it is a fine thing to have that 
spirit of approach in a matter of this 
kind. When we have such a spirit of 
approach, I believe that we can more 
effectively deal with treaties in the 
United States Senate. The willingness 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
this body to consider clarifying amend- 
ments is a very constructive develop- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I fully agree with 
the Senator that there should be the 
utmost cooperation between this body 
and the executive in the consideration 
of treaties. However, in the record 
made by the State Department on this 
treaty, I do not find the spirit which we 
find in the Senate today, of cooperation, 
and of looking things squarely in the 
face. 

I have a statement made by one of 
the distinguished negotiators of this 
treaty, wherein he refers to the quality 
of water. He states that Mexico ob- 
jected to the fact that the treaty did 
not consider the question of quality, and 
that we evaded it. In my opinion, 
therein lies one of the difficulties of this 
treaty. There has been an attempt by 
the State Department to evade a ques- 
tion instead of looking it squarely in the 
face. That is why the question arises 
here today, and we find it necessary to 
clarify the treaty by looking the question 
squarely in the face. The negotiators 
tried to evade it. If there is anything 
that is a prolific breeder of contention 
for the future, it is the effort to evade 
in a treaty a question which could and 
should be treated with clarity by looking 
it squarely in the face. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator would not expect me to accept 
any charge of evasion against the State 
Department. I simply say that so far as 
the question of salinity is concerned, I 
expect to demonstrate that whether or 
not we looked the question in the face, 
Mexico looked it squarely in the face 
and made its decision for the treaty as it 
stands, knowing full well every meaning 
and implication of it. If the teeth of 
the State Department have become too 
long in any aspect of this treaty—and I 
do not so allege—I think everything will 
be brought back to normal proportions 
before we shall have finished with it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Referring to the evi- 
dence of a very distinguished engineer 
before the committee, when he was being 
interrogated on the question of salinity, 
the simple question was propounded to 
him, Why not put in the treaty the words 
“regardless of quality’? As I recall, his 
answer was that that might preclude rati- 
fication by the Mexican Senate. If there 
is a question of salinity in the mind of 
any one, why not deal with it in the treaty 
by language which cannot be doubted? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Those representing 
this country were familiar with water 
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matters, and those representing Mexico 
were familiar with water matters. If 
two expert horse traders are trading 
horses, and they take them “as is”, what 
is the sense of specifying every -spavin 
and every flea bite that may be on either 
of the horses? If the language is clear, 
if Mexico takes the water from whatever 
source it may come, if the men who 
agreed to this are experts and know what 
the jeopardies are, what is the reason 
for further specification? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If it were a mere 
horse trade, I would agree with the Sena- 
tor that it might not be important to 
refer to every spavin and every defect. 
However, we are dealing here with the 
lifeblood of the Senator’s State and of 
my State; and in my opinion we cannot 
deal with that subject on the same terms 
as we might deal with a horse trade. 
Once this lifeblood is drained from the 
Senator’s State and from my Siate, it is 
drained away in perpetuity. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I certainly do not 
want the lifeblood drained from the 
State of Utah or the State of Colorado, 
or from any other State. I am convinced 
that the language of the treaty is suffi- 
ciently clear as to quality of -vater. I 
hope to demonstrate the reasons for my 
convictions as my discussion develops. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making an announcement to the 
Senate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the information 
of many Senators who have asked me 
privately, after conferring with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I wish to state that the confer- 
ence report on the manpower bill will not 
be taken up until tomorrow; and so far 
as I can now foresee, it will be taken up 
the first thing tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Can the Senator make 
any statement with respect to the other 
matters which have just been messaged 
over from the House? 

Mr. - No; I cannot. Of 
course, a conference report of any kind 
is a privileged matter. I hope that after 
disposing of the manpower conference 
report we may take up other conference 
reports and dispose of them. 

Mr. WHITE. But the Senator has no 
purpose of taking up the other confer- 
ence reports this afternoon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Irise only to make one or 
two comments with respect to the col- 
loguy between the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Colorado, with 
respect to what happened so far as the 
State Department is concerned. 

I cannot sit silently by, after listening 
to the evidence before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and believe that the 
State Department did not act in the best 
faith in connection with this treaty. I 
do not say the treaty is perfect. I doubt 
whether any instrument of such an im- 
portant character which might be writ- 
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ten by any group would satisfy everyone. 
But the implication made by the Senator 
from Utah that the State Department did 
not look the treaty squarely in the face 
and that it evaded many things in order 
to fool Mexico is an indictment which 
I think should not go unchallenged. On 
the basis of the testimony before our 
committee, I undertake to say that the 
experts from Mexico were just as familiar 
with the treaty and all of its implications 
as were the experts from the United 
States; and insofar as the quality of 
water is concerned, the Mexican repre- 


sentatives knew exaetly what they were 


doing when they entered into the treaty, 
in my humble opinion. I do not think it 
is quite fair for the Senator from Utah 
to say or to leave the impression before 
the Senate that the State Department 
came before our committee for the pur- 
pose of attempting to “put something 
over” on the committee, as well as to 
“put something over” on the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois has stated the facts. 

Through the activities of the lobbyists 
of the various interests which represent 
the opposition, many briefs and much 
material have been submitted. I make 
no criticism whatever of any of those lob- 
bying efforts. Those citizens have a per- 
fect right to lobby. They are exercising 
an American privilege in doing so. If 
California thinks she is jeopardized, of 
course she should have representatives 
here to try to defend her—and need I 
say that she has two of the greatest Sen- 
ators in this body? I cannot find the 
time to read all the briefs and all the 
material which has come to me from Cal- 
ifornia interests who are opposing the 
treaty—and I am a prodigious reader, 
and I love to find out as much as I can 
about anything in which I am interested. 

After reading that stuff and after 
listening. to that master salesman for 
California, the distinguished junior 
Senator from that State [Mr. Downey], 
one might receive the impression that 
the Colorado River rises in California, 
ends in California, and was put down 
there by God for the exclusive benefit of 
California. [Laughter.} I respectfully 
suggest that we should get a little per- 
spective on this matter, which has be- 
come somewhat blurred through the ex- . 
cellencies of exhortation and presenta- 
tion by the distinguished California Sen- 
ators and all of those who are here from 
California urging that State’s interests 
as they see them. We have had talk 
about the contributions so far in terms of 
areas of drainage basins. We have had 
talk about acreage under irrigation. We 
have had talk about stream contribu- 
tion. So I wish very briefly to bring the 
Coloiezdo River Basin into some sem- 
blance of perspective. I wish to make it 
clear that there are seven States, includ- 
ing California, that are vitally interested 
in this treaty. 

I desire to read into the Recorp the 
drainage area by States: Wyoming, 19,000 
square miles; Colorado, 39,000 square 
miles; New Mexico, 23,000 square miles; 
Utah, 40,000 square miles; Arizona, 103,- 
000 square miles; Nevada, 12,000 square 
miles; California, 6,000 square miles, 
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In one of the brochures which has been 
distributed to the Members of the Senate, 
I think the first argument that is made 
is that Mexico contributes nothing to the 
drainage basin. Well neither does the 
Imperial Valley of California, and, on the 
basis of drainage-basin comparisons, 
Arizona would be entitled to approxi- 
mately 16 times as much water as Cali- 
fornia would be. 

Now I wish to speak in terms of con- 
tributions of water. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? : 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. From the listing of 
the number of square miles of drainage 
involved are we to assume that Arizona 
has a larger area of drainage than all 
the other States have? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Arizona has_ the 
largest single drainage area contributing 
to the Colorado River of any State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me from 
the mathematics of the matter that Ari- 
zona has more than all the other States 
mentioned, combined; for, as I recall, 
the figures were 19,000, 39,000, 23,000, 
40.000, 103,000, 12,000, and 6,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The total in the 
United States is 244,000 square miles, 
and Arizona has 103,000 of those—a little 
less than half. 

Mr. President, let me say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that is just 
one factor in the whole appraisal of the 
problem. It is not important; because if 
it were important California without 
more would be completely unhorsed in 
this debate. It is just one factor. My 
point goes to taking a factor which 
operates against California and swelling 
it up and giving it the appearance of 
being a factor or an argument in favor 
of California. 

The factor of water contributions is 
more important. Arizona contributes 7.8 
percent of the virgin run-off of the 
stream at the Mexican border. Califor- 
nia contributes nothing. Colorado con- 
tributes 64.5 percent. Nevada con- 
tributes 1.1 percent. New Mexico con- 
tributes 1.7 percent. Utah contributes 
13.3 percent. Wyoming contributes 11.6 
percent. That factor, I repeat, is a 
somewhat more important one; because 
if a state contributes those percentages 
to the stream, and especially if it con- 
tributes those percentages high up on 
the stream, it can get the first bite out 
of the cherry, if it is able to protect its 
interests. However, that is not the com- 
plete answer. I would not have my col- 
leagues believe that Iam contending that 
because Colorado contributes 64.5 per- 
cent of the water of the Colorado River, 
we are entitled to use that much. It is 
just another factor, among many, to be 
considered. 

Now I wish to speak to you in terms of 
water actually put on the land; I wish 
to speak to you now in terms of irrigated 
acreage. Remember, please, that these 
remarks are designed to bring into a lit- 
tle better perspective the interests of the 
other six States in the Colorado River 
Basin. 

As of 1939, Arizona had 644,765 acres 
of irrigated land; California had 473,- 
749 acres of irrigated land; Colorado had 
XCI——179 
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844,494 acres of irrigated land—more 
acreage under irrigation, I may interpo- 
late, than any of the other Colorado 
River Basin States. 

Nevada had 25,909 acres of irrigated 
land; New Mexico had 50,333 acres of 
irrigated land; Utah had 324,899 acres 
of irrigated land; and Wyoming had 
273,971 acres of irrigated land. 

Again, that is not a conclusive test 
for water apportionment between the 
States or between this country and Mex- 
ico. But it is an important factor. 
Once more it emphasizes that all the 
States in this basin have a great, sub- 
stantial interest which will be helped or 
hurt by this treaty, and that California 
does not have the exclusive problem. If 
we allocate too much water to Mexico, 
every State in that basin will suffer along 
with California; and if we make a good 
deal, we all will benefit. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of letting 
me suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O’Daniel 
Austin Hatch O’Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Pepper 
Ball Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Reed 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Briggs Kilgore Taft 
Bushfield La Follette Taylor 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lueas Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran ‘Tobey 
Connally McClellan Tydings 
Cordon McFarland Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Wagner 
Downey McMahon Wheeler 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin White 
George Moore Wiley 
Gerry Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 
Gurney Murray 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent for the remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
one Senators have answered to their 
Mames. A quorum is present. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss briefly the present 
use in Mexico of water from the Colo- 
rado River. The treaty, as will be re- 
called, provides for an allocation to Mex~< 
ico of 1,500,000 acre-feet per annum, 
with provision for a possible additional 
amount of 200,000 acre-feet. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
told us that in 1943 there had been di- 
verted through the Alamo Canal and in 
1944, partially through the Alamo Canal 
and partially through the All-American 
Canal, for Mexican use 1,180,000 acre< 
feet. 

By checking in Mexico through inves- 
tigations conducted by the Boundary 
Commission and through the interpreta- 
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tion of photographs, it is the opinion 
of those who have negotiated the pend- 
ing treaty for us that this diversion of 
1,180,000 acre-feet was to service ap- 
proximately 190,000 acres of land. That 
establishes a water requirement per acre 
in that part of Mexico for the use to 
which the water is put of approximately 
6 acre-feet per acre. 

Likewise, investigations and photo- 
graphs in Mexico have shown that about 
95,000 acres of additional Mexican lands 
were serviced by pumping from the Colo- 
rado River in Mexico. Assuming the 
same water requirement per acre—and 
I know of no reason why the assumption 
is not valid—this would equal 570,000 
acre-feet. The total of those two figures 
would be 1,750,000 acre-feet of water 
from the Colorado River used in 1943 
and 1944 in Mexico. As I have said, the 
figure which has been officially declared 
to be the use by the proponents of the 
treaty is 1,800,000 acre-feet. The dis- 
parity is immaterial. 

The Mexican section of the Interna- 
tional Water Commission at a meeting 
on August 29, 1929, reported that there 
are 1,500,000 acres of irrigable land in 
Mexico which could be watered from the 
Colorado River with pumping lifts no 
greater than 80 feet. I have seen fig- 
ures of irrigable acreage in Mexico which 
ranged from 1,000,000 acres to 1,500,000 
acres. If we apply that service charge 
of 6 acre-feet of water per irrigated acre 
to the available irrigable land down 
there, it can be seen that Mexico could 
expand her use to four or five or six 
million acre-feet a year. The point to 
remember now is that Mexico is expand- 
ing her use and is enabled to do so be- 
cause she now has a regulated stream 
from which she can obtain a regulated 
supply. 

I think there should be some discus- 
sion of the works now on the stream 
which perform storage and regulating 
and power-generating functions. Of 
course when we talk about a million and 
a half acre-feet to Mexico at the present 
time, if that were all we had to think 
about there would be no problem at ail, 
because, at the present time, as has been 
pointed out again and again, we are 
spilling every year into Mexico from eight 
to ten million acre-feet. I think I have 
seen an estimate by Mr. Tipton that of 
that 10,000,000 acre-feet, perhaps 5,000,- 
000 acre-feet are rather well regulated. 
Our usage in the United States, which, 
as I recall, is only about half, taking it 
up and down the river, of what we hope 
it will be some day gives us such a sur- 
plus of water that there is no difficulty 
about a million and a half acre-feet for 
Mexico at the present time or even a 
substantially larger amount. It may be 
interesting at this point to say that Mex- 
ico in a number of negotiations insisted 
upon 3,800,000 acre-feet. 

Boulder Dam on the Colorado River is 
in both Arizona and Nevada. It has a 
storage capacity of 32,000,000 acre-feet. 
The construction of the dam was au- 
thorized by the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act which was passed in 1928. The dam 
was completed in 1935. It includes a 
large electrical generating plan. Boul- 
der Dam has enormous significance in 
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the picture, because, as I said before, it 
has put Mexico into possession of a 
stabilized, regulated flow which she 
might use by pumping and by such di- 
version as she herself could undertake 
on her side of the line. 

Parker Dam was built further down 
the Colorado subsequent to the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam to serve the Los An- 
geles Aqueduct, and that also has a regu- 
lating tendency. Below that is the Im- 
perial Dam, which was built to serve the 
All-American Canal. Below that is the 
Alamo Canal, the canal to which we have 
referred so often, which diverts from the 
Colorado River, runs through Mexico, 
and then runs up into the Imperial Val- 
ley of California. It will be remembered 
that under the Alamo Canal contract be- 
tween Mexico and the subsidiary of our 
Imperial irrigation district Mexico was 
entitled to one-half of the water of the 
canal. 

At a place called Pilot Knob wasteway, 
on the All-American Canal, down toward 
the boundary, there will be a large fall of 
water coming out of that canal, and a 
vast amount of power can be generated. 
Its significance is that when that power 
is generated, the power plant is so close 
to the Mexican border that we could not 
use the waste water on the American side. 
The Imperial district planned to build 
such a plant and as planned it would 
have wasted water available for Mexican 
use of from two or to more than three 
million acre-feet of water per annum. 
The Imperial district would have owned 
the plant, would have generated and sold 
the electricity, and if it could have sold 
the wastewater to Mexico, it probably 
would have been a very profitable thing. 
But that water, too, passing through the 
All-American Canal down through that 
power-generating plant, becoming avail- 
able for use in Mexico, would also have 
been processed by Boulder Dam, and all 
of the other works down the Colorado 
River. 

So when we hear all this talk about our 
spending money to process water in this 
country so that Mexico can have a regu- 
lated flow, we should remember whose ox 
is gored. 

Appropriations have been authorized, 
and some have been made, for so-called 
Davis Dam, which has a very useful func- 
tion in connection with the execution of 
the pending treaty. The reservoir im- 
pounded by Davis Dam will commence 
almost immediately below Boulder Dam. 
There being a large power generating 
plant at Boulder Dam, there is a more 
or less regular outflow of water. More 
comes out in winter than in summer, be- 
cause the power load is heavier in winter 
than in summer, but, generally speaking, 
it is a regular and relatively stable re- 
lease of water. 

It happens that that release of water 
does not parallel the water needs of Cali- 
fornia, or Arizona, or of Mexico under the 
treaty, for the growth of crops. So that 
dam was projected several years ago in- 
dependent of this treaty, but foresha- 
dowing the treaty, so that the water 
spilling from Boulder Dam might be 
regulated, might be put in required 
amounts at required places, at the re- 
quired times. 
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When we get Davis Dam—and con- 
struction was stopped because of the 
war—we will then be able to stabilize 
further the deliveries to California and 
deliveries to Arizona, and to comply fully, 
without any further assistance from 
Boulder Dam, with the provisions of the 
treaty for the supply of water to Mexico. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one point 
I did not get clear about the Pilot Knob 
power plant. Would that be built, does 
the Senator think, regardless of whether 
the treaty were ratified or not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Pilot Knob power 
plant is a part of the whole plan for the 
All-American Canal. In designing the 
All-American Canal excess capacity was 
designed into it to provide for carrying 
water to spill through the Pilot Knob 
wasteway. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does that waste- 
way spill into the Alamo Canal? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, It could spill very 
conveniently into the Alamo Canal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then it is avail- 
able for use at that point? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. The Davis 
Dam on this stream, to which I have 
been referring, has interest also because 
it refutes the talk we have been hearing 
again and again that Mexico or someone 
is claiming the right to stored waters be- 
hind Boulder Dam. The Mexican right, 
as it is established in this treaty, could be 
supplied completely from Davis Dam if 
Boulder Dam did not exist. 

Mr. President, that is the present 
status of the regulating and the storage 
and the power-generating works in that 
part of the Colorado River in which we 
are interested. It will have been ob- 
served that all that is in the lower basin 
of the Colorado River. Under the treaty 
the upper-basin States are required to 
deliver to the lower basin an average of 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water in progres- 
Sive 10-year series, and the works we 
have been discussing will take that water 
and process it and regulate it for all of 
its intended uses. 

The upper-basin States also have their 
reservoir problems, We must get reser- 
voirs up there. I have seen one estimate 
that if we can secure 20,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage in the upper basin, this, to- 
gether with that which is now in the 
lower basin, or which has been author- 
ized and appropriated for there, we will 
have an equated stream. That is to say, 
we will then have a stream reflecting its 
long-term average flow. The droughts 
and the floods will be smoothed out. I 
have seen estimates that it would take 
perhaps 30,000,000 acre-feet of storage in 
the upper basin. But whatever it takes 
I think it is inevitable that we will get it. 

There are varying estimates as to what 
the stream will do 40 or 50 years from 
now. Ihave heard it estimated that the 
stream is good for 16,000,000 acre-feet. I 
have heard it estimated that it is good 
for 18,000,000 or 18,500,000 acre-feet. Not 
until we get far along toward complete 
use on this side of the line, many years 
distant, if then, will we have any prob- 
lem as to supplying Mexico with a mil- 
lion and a half acre-feet of water. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it the Senator’s opin- 
ion that these works which would tend 
to attain that objective will not be under- 
taken unless we settle the question with 
Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
for his question. I was just coming to 
that. We cannot achieve our develop- 
ment in the upper basin, to which we are 
entitled, and on which our whole eco- 
nomic life hangs, because we cannot put 
up those reservoirs and regulating works 
until we know how much water we have 
to process in them. We cannot know 
this until Mexico’s share of the river has 
been decided. 

These plants are not built for a day. 
They are not built for a month or a short 
period of years. They are built just as 
the treaty is built—in perpetuity. They 
require huge investments. You cannot 
put the money into such projects on un- 
certain prospects. 'These works are nec- 
essary to the full development of the 
upper basin. They are necessary to the 
full development of the lower basin. In 
the absence of a treaty there is the possi- 
bility that Mexico by arbitration might 
receive more than one and a half million 
acre-feet—might receive a much larger 
amount. Mexico has strenuously in- 
sisted in the negotiations on receiving 
3,800,000 acre-feet. At times she has 
presented figures based upon available 
acreage for irrigation that would have 
raised her considerably beyond that fig- 
ure. Mexico would go into an arbitra- 
tion with strong claims. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
discussed, and very ably so, that one of 
the main reasons for entering into this 
treaty is to limit the use of water from 
the Colorado River by Mexico to one and 
a half million acre-feet. Suppose this 
treaty is not entered into; what demand 
can Mexico in the future make upon the 
use of the waters of the Colorado to any 
extent? Perhaps the Senator has covered 
that point, but it seems to me to be a 
rather germane point. The Senator 
argues that the treaty limits the maxi- 
mum quantity for all time. Suppose the 
treaty is not entered into. Suppose no 
treaty whatsoever is entered into. What 
claim or right of demand has Mexico 
to any quantity of water in the future 
from the Colorado River that arises in 
this country? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mexico, under the ar- 
bitration system which applies to us and 
to Mexico and to a large number of other 
republics to the south of us, could bring 
us before an arbitration tribunal. In 
the meantime Mexico could use the water 
that passes her border, and build up an 
ever-increasing equitable demand against 
the day of settlement. 

I do not know whether I made the point 
strong enough, but in my opinion if we 
did not have an arbitration system, we 
in the upper-basin States, would reach 
a time when we would urge our Govern- 
ment to ask Mexico to join with us in 
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an arbitration so that we might know 
where we stand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The basis of my 
inquiry is this. Even in arbitration—and 
I ask information upon this important 
subject—what could be the basis of the 
claim of Mexico in event this country 
used all the water of the Colorado? On 
what basis would Mexico make a claim 
for the use of the water that flowed from 
this country? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
she would have a very clear basis, I 
have covered that already. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am sorry. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No, no; I am glad to 
go over it again. The inescapable geog- 
raphy of the situation makes the Colo- 
rado River an international stream. 
Because it is international both nations 
are interested in its international as- 
pects. Life in the. United States and life 
in Mexico depends upon the use of water 
from that stream, and has for a long time 
past. It has nurtured economies on both 
sides of the line. People have com- 
mitted their lives to the land on both 
sides of the line, counting on water from 
that stream. The international nature 
of the stream gives rise to equities and 
to considerations of comity, if not to 
strict legal claims. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do we not tend 
to come down to the judicial basis which 
obtains certainly in the Eastern States 
of this country, that with regard to sur- 
face streams, persons owning land along 
those streams are entitled to the unin- 
terrupted flow of the streams? Does the 
Senator bring that principle into the 
argument?, If that principle applies, 
then Mexico does have a right. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, if we ap- 
plied the common law doctrine of ripa- 
rian water rights to this situation, no one 
in this country would get any use of the 
stream, because Colorado would have to 
let it pass down to Utah unimpaired in 
quantity, unpolluted in quality. Utah 
would be under the same obligation to the 
States below her. And soon. And the 
United States would be under the same 
obligation to Mexico. There being no 
nation between Mexico and the mouth 
of the river, I assume Mexico could use 
all of the water. But that is not the 
system of law which prevails in the arid 
and semiarid States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. We rest our law on 
beneficial consumptive use. This is the 
principle determining factor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Regardless of 
whether the treaty is ratified by the two 
countries or not, for the next 10, 15, 20, 
or even 50 years, there will be an excess 
of water flowing into Mexico. There is 
nothing in the treaty, if ratified, which 
would preclude Mexico from using any 
waters found in the river within her terri- 
tory, is there? 


President, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that the 
treaty either is clear, or will be made 
clear, to the effect that Mexico cannot 
make any future claim for any water, ex- 
cept for the express amount of water 
allocated to her under the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I propounded the 
same question to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee the other day when 
he was addressing the Senate; and his 
answer was that there is nothing in the 
treaty itself which says one word about 
Mexico using the waters which she finds 
in the river within her own territory. 
My next question to the chairman was, 
That being the case, will not Mexico in 
all probability utilize all waters which 
she can utilize over the period of the 
next 10, 20, 30, or 50 years, whether we 
have a treaty or not? Does the Senator 
agree that she can do so, and probably 
will? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think there are 
some limitations on that statement. 
First, in terms of right, the treaty, as- 
suming for the purpose of the discussion 
that it is clear—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. What I should like 
to do, if the Senater will agree with 
me—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to look 
the question squarely in the face. 

Mr. MURDOCK. For the purpose of 
my question, I wish to eliminate the fac- 
tor of whether she has a right or not. 
The treaty makes no difference as to the 
quantity of water which will flow into 


* Mexico for the period of the next 30 to 


50 years. It makes no change in the 
quality. The water will be there, whether 
the treaty is ratified or not. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that Mexico, wheth- 
er or rot the treaty is ratified, will make 
as full use of that water as she possibly 
can? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are now speak- 
ing of water which crosses the Mexican 
boundary, beyond that provided in the 
treaty for Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK, That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Water to which, we 
will assume, Mexico has no claim, and 
for which she can make no demand, but 
water which crosses the boundary, and 
which she uses. 

Mr. MURDOCK, It is there. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator fears, 
does he not, that by using such water, 
water with. respect to which Mexico has 
no right, and which we are not obligated 
to deliver to her, she may gradually build 
up towns and expand her economy; and 
some day, when we need that water for 
our own uses, Mexico may say, “This is 
very inequitable. It is very unjust to 
make ghost towns out of the communi- 
ties which we have built on the basis of 
this water, even though we have no tech- 
nical right to it.” Is not that the thing 
which the Senator fears? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
stated the proposition more clearly than 
I could have stated it. That is the very 
fear which I have—that unless we em- 
phatically say to Mexico in the treaty, 
“You have not now under the treaty, and 
you shall never have, the right to a drop 
of water more than 1,500,000 acre-feet,” 
Mexico may in the future assert a claim 
to a great deal more water. Taking 
for the purpose of the argument the 
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figure of 1,500,000 acre-feet, what I wish 
to do in this treaty, if we ratify it, is to 
say to Mexico, “You are allotted 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet.” Once we say that; once 
we write it into a treaty, I wish to take 
the next step and say that after we ratify 
this treaty Mexico can never, equitably, 
legally, or in any other way, claim one 
drop of water above the maximum 
1,500,000 acre-feet, against rights in the 
United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know that 
I agree to the exact words which the 
Senator has used—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
agree in substance? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I certainly agree to 
the intent. Either this treaty is clear 
enough to limit the rights of Mexico to 
that water, or it is not. I understand 
that an interpretative reservation will 
be made, designed to reach the Senator’s 
point. I want the treaty, as it is, or as 
interpreted, to be so clear that Mexico 
can never come before an arbitration 
board, and can never raise her voice any- 
where, at any time, and say to the United 
States, “We want more; we have a right 
to more.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam very happy in 
the thought that the Senator agrees in 
substance with my position, which seems 
to be his. 

In my argument that the language of 
the treaty is ambiguous, I stated that 
a long paragraph in the report of the 
committee was required to explain what 
the language of the treaty means. If 
the language is as clear as the Senator 
would have it, and as clear as I would 
have it, there is no necessity for taking a 
long paragraph in the report to explain 
what it means. If the Senator, with the 
intent which he has, had written the 
language, I know that he could have 
done it in a few words, and that no Sen- 
ator would have any doubt as to its 
meaning. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope that if and 
when we get the expected reservation, 
the Senator will have something to do 
with the writing of it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have suggested that 
kind of a reservation. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah may remem- 
ber that during the course of the hear- 
ings I asked a number of questions 
which may have indicated that I was not 
completely satisfied as to the language 
making the allocation to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I so assumed from 
the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed with the inquiry 
which the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has opened up. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I add to that 
inquiry, and summarize it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Dol correctly un- 
derstand the able Senator from Colorado 
to say that, as a matter of legal right, 
Mexico is not entitled to demand the use 
of one foot of this water; but if she uses 
it in the future, she may build up an 
equitable claim to the water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is what I pre- 
fer to call it. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
there is no absolute right in Mexico to 
the use of this water until it crosses the 
Mexican border. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If in future years 
it does not cross the Mexican border be- 
cause of the fact that it may be used in 
this country, can Mexico complain? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In my judgment, 
Mexico would have a most just complaint. 

(At this point Mr. MILLIKin yielded 
for consideration of the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 681) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes, and for other legis- 
lative business, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In discussing the 
rights of Mexico to the use of water, the 
Senator has made it quite clear that the 
common-law rule which obtains in the 
Eastern States with respect to noninter- 
ference with the flow of a surface stream 
does not apply in the West, and particu- 
larly in the States affected by the Colo- 
rado River. I desire to ask the Senator 
whether he will, for our information— 
certainly for mine—speak upon the sub- 
ject of how Mexico would have any right, 
if that rule did not obtain in any part? 
What right would Mexico have in the 
future if the treaty were not made? 
What equitable right, as we might say, 
would she have under the principle of 
the use of water by the abutting land- 
owners? What right would she have 
to ask that any part of the Colorado 
River be left in its stream or bed to 
reach her boundaries? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, start- 
ing at the beginning, we must start 
again with the fact that the river is an 
international stream; it is not enjoyed 
exclusively by the United States. It does 
not belong exclusively to the United 
States. Mexico has been using water 
from that stream. She would assert a 
right to continue and to expand that use. 
At the present time there is no judicial 
tribunal to adjudicate conflicting claims 
to such rights. There is an arbitration 
system. What would come before arbi- 
trators? I think we have established in 
the United States some principles and 
precedents that might control. I pointed 
out earlier today that the Senate itself 
has established a precedent for deciding 
that kind of a question. 

In the early part of this century, Mex- 
ico complained bitterly that my State of 
Colorado and the State of New Mexico 
were using so much water from the Rio 
Grande that we had dried it up, with the 
result that Mexico was deprived of the 
use of 60,000 acre-feet of water, which 
she had been using from time imme- 
morial. The Attorney General of the 
United States was asked for an opinion 
as to our rights. Attorney General Har- 
mon wrote an opinion to the effect that 
we were the complete masters of the Rio 
Grande as long as it was in the United 
States; that as long as it is within the 
United States we could do about it as 
we pleased; that we have a right, if we 
wish to exercise it, by control of the 
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stream within our boundaries to bring 
about, in Mexico, a result such as the 
one I have described. 

Mexico had been asserting against us 
a claim of right. The matter was lead- 
ing to friction. A convention was nego- 
tiated and brought to the United States 
Senate. What did the Senate do about 
it? The Senate in pursuance of its right 
to advise and consent made its own deci- 
sion. It established a precedent. The 
Senate said that Mexico was entitled to 
what she had been using. 

We did more than that, Mr. President. 
We consented and advised to the con- 
struction of the Elephant Butte Dam in 
the State of New Mexico, at our expense, 
and with it we regulated the waters of 
the river so that we could deliver to Mex- 
ico the 60,000 acre-feet to which we de- 
cided she was entitled. Thus a prece- 
dent was established in the United States 
Senate on how to handle that kind of a 
situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The statement of 
the Senator with regard to the precedent 
which was established as affecting the 
Rio Grande is very interesting. As 
I understood the Senator, the Attorney 
General stated that this country could 
use all the water of the Rio Grande that 
it pleased, so long as that water was in 
this country; and the Attorney General 
also stated, in effect, that the sole right 
to the water was in the States of the 
United States. But later, as a matter of 
consideration, and as a matter of a gift, 
one might say, the Senate entered into 
an agreement permitting Mexico to use 
the water. Does the Senator believe 
that the precedent to which he has re- 
ferred, and which was in essence a gift, 
established in any sense a right in 
Mexico, or a right in any other country, 
as against the established legal right un- 
der the opinion of the Attorney General? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that it was a 
precedent which the Senate should con- 
sider in connection with the pending 
treaty. I say further that the 1906 
convention with Mexico would probably 
be considered by arbitrators to ascertain 
the Senate’s viewpoint as to the settle- 
ment of that kind of a problem. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

I spoke of what might be considered a 
senatorial precedent. The Arkansas 
River rises in the State of Colorado. In 
Colorado we approved Attorney General 
Harmon’s opinion. We claimed the right 
to deprive the State of Kansas of water. 
Kansas is located down the stream from 
Colorado. Kansas went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Court 
said, in effect, “We are dealing with two 
sovereignties, and the rule is not the rule 
as announced in the Harmon opinion. 
The rule is that of equitable adjustment.” 
The Court said in effect to Kansas, “Any 
time you are hurt, come back and see 
us.” Within the past year the Supreme 
Court, in a supplemental action, sug- 
gested to Kansas and Colorado that they 
settle their troubles by entering into a 
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compact. A bill now lies on the desks 
of Senators asking this Congress for per- 
mission for’ Colorado and Kansas to 
enter into such a compact. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have a sena- 
torial precedent, and thus we have a 
precedent of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which I suggest that any 
arbitration board would consider in 
measuring the equities in a water con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Mexico. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. In fairness and in the 
interest of accuracy in discussing the 
convention of 1906 between Mexico and 
the United States, does not the Senator 
think he should point out that as an act 
of comity all that Mexico was given un- 
der the treaty was the amount of water 
which she had been theretofore using out 
of the unregulated flow of the river, just 
as in this case we would give Mexico 
750,000 acre-feet, which she has been 
using out of the unregulated flow of the 
river? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. The distinction is 
that in the case of the 1906 convention 
the Elephant Butte Dam had not yet 
been built, and we had nothing to con- 
sider but an unregulated flow of the 
river. In the present case, we waited 
until we had built these regulating works 
which benefit Mexico, and put her in po- 
sition to make an expanded use of the 
waters of the stream before we made a 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President I am 
not trying to apply the 1906 convention, 
because every authority which has 
spoken on the subject has declared that 
it deals with the unregulated flow of 
the river and not with the right of any 
sovereignty to acquire a right in a res- 
ervoir built by some other agency. I 
should like to point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado that I 
placed in the record many cases, some 
of them from New England, holding di- 
rectly in point that the temporary use 
of water from a reservoir which was not 
being used by the proprietor of that res- 
ervoir gave rise to no right to the con- 
tinued use of that water from the reser- 
voir. I-suggest that if in this particular 
case the distinguished Senator knows of 
one textbook authority, or one case, or 
one treaty which supports his position, I 
should be delighted to have it. After 
months of search I have not been able 
to find one. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Allow me to suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia that I am not sure that his doctrine 
helps him much. Boulder Dam and the 
Mead reservoir are not owned by Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the very 
fact that the proprietor is the United 
States of America makes our case far 
stronger. Where a sovereignty is in- 
volved no permanent rights are sur- 
rendered by allowing ‘water to escape 
temporarily. The dispute with which 
we are confronted is not one between 
California and Mexico. The treaty now 
before the Senate is a treaty between two 
great sovereignties, namely, Mexico and 
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the United States. The argument that 
the people of the United States by tem- 
porarily allowing some water to run down 
the stream out of a reservoir built in 
their own land, storing their own water, 
thereby create a right on the part of the 
water users in Mexico to control in per- 
petuity the future flow of that reservoir, 
cannot be supported by a single case or 
a single treaty, because there are none 
such. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have consistently 
believed, and have stated most respectful- 
ly to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that his point with respect to any 
one asserting a claim against the water 
in any United States reservoir is entirely 
irrelevant. The Mexican claim arises out 
of water which flows into Mexico. She is 
not asserting a claim against the water 
behind Boulder Dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Suppose 750,000 feet 
or a million and a half acre-feet of water 
did not go down to Mexico in a year. Is 
it not the Senator’s claim that Mexico 
could then say to us, “You are storing 
that water in Boulder Dam. You must 
let it come down to us out of Boulder 
Dam.” I thought that was the very 
heart and genesis of the Senator’s claim. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of under the treaty or without a 
treaty? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Without the treaty, or 
under the treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that without a 
treaty, no matter what works were put 
across the stream, no matter how highly 
we developed the stream in the United 
States, Mexico would have an equitable 
claim, a claim under comity, to a right 
to the use of an equitable share of the 
water of the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. We decreed in the con- 
vention of 1906, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has repeatedly said, 
and we have declared it by our State law, 
that what is equitable is that the lower 
proprietor shall be given the amount of 
water he was beneficially applying out 
of the unregulated flow of the river, and 
he should not have the right to gain any 
permanent right in the stored waters of 
the reservoir. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate, in its 
advice and consent to the convention 
of 1906, set out its standard of what 
was equitable in that case. It said that, 
although Mexico had not been using 
any water, according to the distinguished 
junior Senator from California, for some 
time past, “We will give her the water 
she was last using, and in addition we 
will build the works at our expense to 
assure that she shall get it,” and that 
is my sole point as to the 1906 conven- 
tion. We cannot draw an exact anal- 
ogy between that convention and the 
presevt situation, because, as I said a 
while ago, we had the foresight to make 
our deal, to make the 1906 convention, 
before we built the reservoir. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. There were able law- 
yers on the floor of the Senate when 
the Boulder Canyon Act was passed, 
there have been able engineers and law- 
yers in the United States since then, 
and were before then, and this is the 
first time it has ever been asserted in 
the jurisprudence of the United States 
that any person by using water tem- 
porarily abandoned out of a reservoir 
acquired a permanent right in the reser- 
voir, and with the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s permission, I should just like to 
restate the facts of the 1806 convention. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
permit me just a little offside interrup- 
tion? 

Mr, DOWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no such 
thing as a temporary abandonment of 
water out of a reservoir. When water 
gets out of a reservoir, it is gone. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator is right 
as to the corpus of the reservoir, but 
certainly allowing water to run out of a 
reservoir down a stream 1 year, unused 
by the proprietor, does not give some 
stranger to that reservoir the right to 
use it that year, and thereafter in per- 
petuity claim a right for a similar 
amount every year out of the reservoir. 
I again say, if the distinguished Sen- 
ator has one single case in the United 
States supporting his position, I should 
like to have it cited. 

Now, with the Senator’s permission, I 
should just like to say that the admitted 
facts as to the Rio Grande are that 
Mexico for two or three hundred years 
had been using 60,000 acre-feet of water. 
Her right had been dried up by appro- 
priators in Texas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado. The treaty of 1906 did nothing 
more than give to Mexico, from the 
United States and from its reservoirs, 
the amount of water Mexico had been 
beneficially applying for a long period of 
time out of the unregulated flow of the 
river. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat, it could not 
have been otherwise, because the deal 
was made before the dam was con- 
structed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I made two points: 
First, that we recognized the use; sec- 
ond, we spent the money to build the 
facilities so that use might be confirmed 
in a foreign country. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Surely. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The _ distinguished 
Senator is right in saying that the 1906 
convention could have dealt with nothing 
more than the unregulated flow of the 
river. Consequently, it cannot be of any 
assistance here, where, by this treaty, 
an attempt is made to establish the right 
in Mexico to build up a permanent right 
by the temporary use of waters from the 
Boulder Dam. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The assistance here, 
I suggest, arises out of the fact that un- 
der the 1906 convention we constructed 
facilities in the United States with our 
money to assure the delivery of water to 
a foreign country equal in amount to 
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what she had been using before we dried 
up the stream. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not very familiar 
with what is stated to be the law regard- 
ing water rights in the Southwest or the 
West, but the thought has occurred to 
me that there was a time when there was 
no boundary line across the Colorado 
River between Mexico and the United 
States, and that there were inhabitants 
on the river, the whole length of it, who 
enjoyed natural rights. They were the 
ancient and historic rights of the people 
who inhabited that watershed. After 
drawing a line bounding the jurisdiction 
between Mexico and the United States, I 
wonder how far we can go outside of 
comity and disturb those ancient, his- 
toric rights of the inhabitants of that 
watershed the whole length of the river. 

I ask the Senator this specific ques- 
tion: Does he consider that when the law 
speaks—and it does speak; international 
law does speak with emphasis, venerable 
emphasis, of ancient, historic rights on 
streams which pass through more than 
one country, or into more than one 
country—when it speaks of ancient, his- 
toric rights, can anyone delimit them 
by a certain number of feet of water 
that were used by the inhabitants at 
one certain time or in one certain con- 
dition of the river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say no, because I 
respectfully urge this opinion, that any 
international body viewing this question, 
the division of waters of the Colorado 
between the two countries, will consider 
all the equities involved. It will con- 
sider present use, it will consider past 
use, it will consider potential use on both 
sides of the line. I do not shrink from 
the idea that it will consider that we 
have spent money on our side of the line. 
It will weigh all the equities which have 
relevance to the problem. Water con- 
tributions, water use, irrigable acreage, 
everything that is relevant and which 
will bear on an equitable adjustment 
would be considered. I respectfully sug- 
gest that if those matters are considered, 
if that is the rule, then we should feel 
very fortunate with a treaty which will 
limit Mexico to 1,500,000 acre-feet a 
year. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of a Su- 
preme Court authority. There are sev- 
eral which I believe would be consid- 
ered by any international agency set up 
to decide this problem. I have spoken of 
a precedent in the Senate. There are 
other Senate precedents. We have ap- 
proved the treaty affecting the Milk 
River and the St. Marys River which 
flow from Montana into Canada. In 
that case we made a treaty based on 
the respective uses by the two countries 
of those two streams. 

Now I shall show an example of what 
the States do when they work out their 
own problems among themselves, within 
this country, on the Colorado River, 
under equitable considerations. I come 
now to the Colorado River compact. I 
respectfully say to my colleagues that if 
that compact—and it is as simple and 





plain as it can be—is thoroughly un- 
derstood, most of the difficulty, 80 to 90 
percent of the confusion in the consid- 
eration of this matter will vanish. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. As I understood the 
question propounded to the Senator 
from Colorado as to whether or not the 
amount of water to Mexico could be lim- 
ited at any particular time, the Sena- 
tor’s answer was “No.” In order to keep 
the record clear, did not the Senator 
from Colorado mean—no, except by vir- 
tue of a treaty entered into? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was talking to the 
point of what would be considered by 
some arbitration board that might be 
passing on the question, and certainly, 
in my judgment, such an arbitration 
board would consider the use of the 
stream being made at the time of the 
arbitration. If there are any historical 
facts why should not the board con- 
sider these facts? Why should not the 
board consider anything that in a ma- 
terial way and in a relevant way bears 
on the equitable decision which it must 
make? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. But does not the 
Senator agree that the volume of water 
can be limited by treaty as we are pro- 
posing to do at the present time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 
I wanted to keep that point straight. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us see how this 
treaty is limiting that use—I have said 
it before, but there are some Senators 
present who were not here previously— 
that at the present time Mexico is using 
20 percent of the water that is being 
used in the entire Colorado River Basin. 
By the operation of this treaty, by the 
time the stream becomes equated, by 
the time we are using everything we can 
in the upper basin, by the time we are 
using everything we can in the lower 
basin, Mexico will then have 8 percent of 
the water of the stream. That seems to 
me to be a very valuable reduction, con- 
stant and progressive, in our favor and 
against Mexico. That is what results 
from this fixed ceiling in the treaty. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. It is claimed by the 
Senator from Colorado that that reduc- 
tion in percentage could be gained by 
treaty, whereas it could not be obtained 
by arbitration? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In my judgment it 
could not possibly be gained in any way 
except by a fixed ceiling which is the 
product of this treaty. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Back in 1921 and 1922 
it became apparent to the water users in 
the Colorado Basin States that there 
would need to be some kind of under- 
standing as to the division of the waters 
of that stream. Arizona and California 
were at that time rapidly increasing their 
uses. Use, as has been emphasized here, 
is the most important factor in estab- 
lishing water rights in the arid and semi- 
arid States. The upper basin States 
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either had to match that scramble for 
use, or there had to be an agreement. 
They got together and agreed to the 
Colorado River compact, which is the 
basic agreement which runs through 
and controls every other agreement that 
we have before us in connection with this 
treaty. 

The opening paragraph recites the 
parties. I will ask the Senate to remem- 
ber that a moment or two ago I said that 
I would develop another precedent as to 
equitable allocation. I said I would de- 
velop a precedent in addition to the Sen- 
ate precedents which I have mentioned 
and in addition to the precedents of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
stated that I would develop a precedent 
of an equitable apportionment of water 
among the States that are directly con- 
cerned with this treaty. 

Article 1 of the Colorado River com- 
pact recites: 

The major purposes of this compact are 
to provide for the equitable division and 
apportionment of the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River system; to establish the 
relative importance of different beneficial 
uses of water; to promote interstate comity; 


to remove causes of present and future con- 
troversies— 


This paragraph, I may interpolate, 
might as well be the opening paragraph 
of the treaty we are considering, with 
very slight changes. I continue to read: 

To remove causes of present and future 
controversies and to secure the expeditious 
agricultural and industrial development of 
the Coiorado River Basin, the storage of its 
waters, and the protection of life and prop- 
erty from floods. To these ends the Colo- 
rado River Basin is divided into two basins 
and an apportionment of the use of part of 
the water of the Colorado River system is 
made to each of them— 


Apportionment of the use of part of 
the water of the Colorado River system is 
made to each of them— 


with the provision that further equitable 
apportionment— 


Note that expression, “equitable ap- 
portionment’”— 


may be made. 


Then follow a number of definitions. 
Among them are the following: 

(c) The term “States of the upper division” 
means the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

(d) The term “States of the lower divi- 
sion” means the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada. 


We have definitions of expressions such 
as “domestic use,” and so forth. 

Let us now see what was done. Let us 
see what was the apportionment which 
the States themselves decided was an 
equitable apportionment. 


Article III (a)— 


I shall refer to this many times— 


There is hereby apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in perpetuity— 


We were willing to apportion water in 
perpetuity between ourselves. Any mis- 
take here, considering the amount of 
water involved, would have been a far 
graver mistake than a mistake that 
might be made in the treaty before us, 
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so far as perpetual apportionment of 
water is concerned. 

There is hereby apportioned from the 
Colorado River system in perpetuity to the 
upper basin and to the lower basin, respec- , 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, 
which shall include all water necessary for 
the supply of any rights which may now 
exist. 


There is the basic allocation of water. 
Seven and a half million acre-feet per 
year for the upper basin, the same 
amount for the lower basin. I assume in 
partial consideration of the fact that the 
lower basin was moving faster in devel- 
opment than the upper basin, Article ITI, 
subclause (b) was added: 


(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a)— 


That is in addition to the 17,500,000 
acre-feet to the upper basin and 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet to the lower basin— 

The lower basin is hereby given the right 
to increase its beneficial consumptive use of 
such water by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 


I will ask Senators to remember what 
I read into the Recorp a while ago as tc 
the respective acreages that were under 
irrigation in the various States, respec- 
tive water use in the various States, re- 
spective drainage basins of the various 
States, and so forth. These seven 
States are those who approved of this 
compact. They sat down and considered 
all those facts and equitably resolved 
them into that division of water. 

The next matter of priority in the use 
of the water of the Colorado River fol- 
lowing the basic division of firm water 
between the two basins goes to a treaty 
with Mexico definitely foreshadowed in 
the language which I shall read. I read 
now from subclause (c): 

If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 


right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system— 


As a matter of comity we might rec- 
ognize a right. By brute strength we 
could avoid the recognition of a right; 
but as a matter of comity we might rec- 
ognize a right— 
such waters shall be supplied first from the 
waters which are surplus over and above the 
aggregate of the quantities specified in 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 


We have the firm allocation to the 
upper and lower basin, and now a pro- 
vision for taking the first cut out of the 
surplus beyond that firm allocation for 
use if and when we make a treaty with 
Mexico. This order of the priorities will 
be very important when we come to con- 
sider the California complaint, which I 
shall meet head on, that we are doing an 
unjust and inequitable thing to her, in 
favor of a foreign country. The first 
cut out of the surplus goes to satisfy any 
tredty which may be made with Mexico. 
What next? ° 


(ad) The States of the upper division will 
not cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry 
to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,- 
000,000 acre-feet for any period of 10 con- 
secutive years reckoned in continuing pro- 
gressive series beginning with the Ist day 
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of October next succeeding the ratification 
of this compact. 


There has been a great deal of debate 
as to what an outrage it would be to 
guarantee water to Mexico. But the 
Jower-basin States were not at all averse 
to having the upper-basin States guar- 
antee water to them. Please remember 
that this compact makes an equitable 
apportionment. So we in the upper ba- 
sin were required, under the equities as 
those States saw them at that time, to 
guarantee 175,000,000 acre-feet to the 
lower basin in progressive 10-year 
periods. 

We now come to the next subclause: 

(e) The States of the upper division shall 
not withhold water, and the States of the 
lower division shall not require the delivery 
of water, which cannot reasonably be ap- 
plied to domestic and agricultural uses. 


We now come to another very crucial 
part of this compact. I read from sub- 
clause (f): 

(f) Further equitable apportionment of 
the beneficial uses of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system unapportioned by para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c)— 


Paragraph (a) puts 7,500,000 acre-feet 
{nto the upper basin and 7,500,000 into 
the lower basin. Paragraph (b) gives 
the lower basin an opportunity to obtain 
another 1,000,000 acre-feet a year. 
Paragraph (c) gives the first cut out of 
the surplus for any treaty which might 
be made with Mexico. The firm water of 
1,600,000 acre-feet comes first; then, if 
we make a treaty, Mexico receives the 
first cut out of the surplus. After pro- 
viding for those apportionments, what 
happens if there is any further surplus 
in the stream? 

(f{) Further equitable apportionment of 
the beneficial uses of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system unapportioned by para- 
graphs (a), (b), and (c) may be made in the 
manner provided in paragraph (g) at any 
time after October 1, 1963— 





Notice this further proviso— 
if and when either basin shall have reached 
its total beneficial consumptive use as set 
out in paragraphs (a) and (b). 


Please fasten on that firmly, my col- 
leagues, because with an understanding 
of it we can quickly dispose of the claim 
when we come to it that we in the Sen- 
ate are oppressing a State of the United 
States in favor of some foreign country. 

In subparagraph (g) the compact sets * 
out the mechanics for bringing about the 
further apportionment of surpluses, 
which, as we have noted, cannot be ap- 
portioned until 1963, and then only when 
one of the basins reaches its maximum 
use. There are other provisions, which 
are not now important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is there 
anything in the proposed treaty which 
deals with the date of 1963? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is nothing in 
the treaty which deals with 1963. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. So far as 
is known, Mexico will not have an addi- 
tional claim in 1963? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the treaty and 
our compact. Mexico’s claims, whatever 
they may be, will be within the four cor- 
ners of the treaty. 

As I stated a while ago, every other 
statute which bears on this subject— 
even those enacted by California her- 
self—and every other contract which 
bears on this subject, is subordinated to 
the equitable water allocation which I 
have just read from the compact between 
the States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT In connection with 
the further point which the Senator has 
just made, how close to the use of 
7,500,000 acre-feet is the lower basin at 
the present time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say per- 
haps a little more than half. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is California up to 
her proportionate part of it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; she is not even 
within shooting range of it. I,shall make 
a note of the Senator’s question, and give 
him the exact figures tomorrow. How- 
ever, my recollection at the moment is 
that at the present time the lower basin 
is using a little more than half of its firm 
water, and the upper basin is using less 
than half of its firm water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I seem to recall 
that there was a State law providing for 
4,400,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am coming to that, 
if the Senator will be patient until I can 
give it its proper place in the picture. 

As has been explained by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], California wanted a dam 
across the Colorado River so that she 
could proceed with her developments. 
There was much agitation in Congress 
for such a dam. Several abortive bills 
were introduced for the purpose, and 
finally a bill was introduced which was 
enacted and which ultimately resulted 
in the construction of the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to conclude his re- 
marks, or would he rather suspend? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would rather sus- 
pend, because I have reached the begin- 
ning of what I think is a very important 
point, and I could not finish it in the 
remaining time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator can- 
not conclude today, we might suspend at 
this point. He has been on his feet for 
quite a while. 

(At this point Mr. Mitirkin yielded 
the floor for the day.) 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


During the delivery of Mr. MILLIKIN’s 
speech, Mr. RAnDcLIFFE, as in legislative 
session, submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
GEo. RADCLIFFE, 
Cuas, W. Toser, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Pav. Brown, 
WricHTt PaTMAN, 
JESSE P. Wotcorr, 
Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN SECURITIES 
ISSUES FROM PROVISIONS OF THE SE- 
CURITIES ACT. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report which has just been pre- 
sented covers the bill which extends the 
F. H. A. financing of home mortgages. 
When the bill was before the Senate a 
week ago, or perhaps a little less than 
that, there was attached to it an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] which dealt with 
the question of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the exemption 
of securities issued by small corporations 
desiring to finance themselves through 
the sale of securities. While the amend- 
ment had no direct relation to the bill, 
it was adopted by the Senate by unani- 
mous consent, and was attached to the 
bill. When it came up in the committee 
of conference the conferees on the part 
of the House refused to accept the Senate 
amendment on the ground that the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had no jurisdiction over matters 
dealing with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In the House of 
Representatives, unlike in the Senate, 
such matters go to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. We finally reached 
an agreement by which it was under- 
stood that the Vandenberg amendment 
would be passed in the Senate as an in- 
dependent bill, and would be sent to the 
House in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the conference report. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time the Senate, as in legislative 
session, consider Senate bill 62, which 
was reported earlier today by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

As I have said, the bill simply increases 
from $100,000 to $300,000 the exemp- 
tions of small concerns attempting to 
finance their affairs. The bill has the 
full approval of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The report I sub- 
mitted earlier today contains the letter 
approving the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I join in the request 
that the bill be considered. Earlier to- 
day the committee unanimously re- 
ported the bill with the understanding 
that it would be acted upon prior to 
action on the conference report. That 
will solve one of the problems which 
disturbed the conferees in regard to this 
particular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 62) 
to amend section 3 (b) of the Securities 
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Act of 1933, as amended, so as to per- 
mit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of 
such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 3 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “$100,- 
000” where it appears in such subsection, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$300,000.” 
AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 

ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate agree to the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to express my appreciation to the 
Banking and Currency Committee for its 
cooperation in this matter. On one or 
two occasions during the last several 
months I have expressed some impatience 
with the committee when I have been 
endeavoring to obtain consideration of 
the bill. I am obliged to the committee 
for what has been done. I think there 
is no doubt about the importance and 
value of the legislation from the point of 
view of small business. The bill is based 
primarily on a recommendation of the 
Senate’s Special Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning. As the 
able Senator from Ohio had said, it is 
also unanimously reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and it has 
the entire approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. I simply wish to 
have the Recorp show my gratitude to 
my colleagues who have cooperated in 
bringing the matter to a head. 


FOLDING OF SPEECHES AND PAMPHLETS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


During the delivery of Mr. MILLIk1n’s 
speech, as in legislative session, the 
Presiding Officer laid before the Senate 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 142) pro- 
viding for the employment of Govern- 
ment employees for folding speeches and 
pamphlets, House of Representatives, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution affects the House of 
Representatives. The House desires to 
euthorize the employment of some of the 
pages at odd hours to fold documents and 
one thing and another in the folding 
rcom of the House. I ask unanimous 
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consent that at this time the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, without having it referred to 
a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 142) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of nom- 
inations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United States; 
and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the nominations on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert Lewis Brown to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Montana. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Randolph Carpenter to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kan- 
sas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dennis E. Sullivan to be United 
States attorney for the district of New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George F. Troy to be United 
States attorney for the district of Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ben Ivy King to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified in the case of all nomina- 
tions confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations, 
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STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (H. R. 2745) to amend section 8 
of the act entitled “An act to establish 
standard weights and measures for the 
District of Columbia; to define the duties 
of the Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets of the District 
of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, and I ask unan.- 
imous consent for its present considera- 
tion. ’ 

The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on Saturday. It is an 
emergency measure which has to do only 
with changing the standard of weight by 
which coal is sold within the District 
of Columbia. Washington is the only 
city in the United States in which coal 
is sold by the long ton. The purpose of 
the bill is to make the weight by which 
coal is sold uniform throughout the 
country. 

The measure has been approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I introduced a corresponding 
bill in the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that the bill to 
which the Senator has referred is a 
House bill which has been passed by the 
House? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. The bill was 
passed by the House on Saturday, and 
has since come to the Senate. 

I have received from the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia a letter 
relating to the bill, and reading in part 
as follows: 

In order to synchronize with the program 
of the Solid Fuels Administrator for War, 


this bill should become effective at 12:01 
a.m. on April 1, 


I desire to have the bill passed and 
sent to the White House, so that it may 
be signed by that time. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2745) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in executive ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, March 28, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. ° 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 


UNTITep STATES DIsTRIcT JUDGE 
Robert Lewis Brown to be United States 
district judge for the district of Montana. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Randolph Carpenter to be United States 
attorney for the district of Kansas. 
Dennis E. Sullivan to be United States at- 
torney for the district of New Hampshire. 
George F. Troy to be United States attorney 
for the district of Rhode Island. 


UNTTEp STATES MARSHAL 


Ben Ivy King to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Tennessee, 
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Tuespay, Marcu 27; 1945 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, keep in our 
minds the teaching of our Lord that un- 
faithfulness will be punished as surely 
as fidelity will be rewarded. We praise 
Thee for the order of His life; while He 
was moving on to His death, when He saw 
the unfruitful tree, He condemned it be- 
cause it bore nothing but leaves. O help 
us to accept His challenge; to meet the 
fullness of life with trees of fruit that 
cumber not the ground but that bear the 
fruits of vitality and Godliness of power. 

Our Father, character is not an in- 
heritance, but an achievement; it is not 
always easy to tell the truth, to be hon- 
est, to be just, to be pure; otherwise there 
would be no virtue in the courage of our 
convictions nor in the power of our re- 
sistance. To meet the temptations of 
each day successfully is to be strength- 
ened for the conflicts of tomorrow. If 
we live well today, we shall be prepared 
to live better tomorrow. We pray Thee 
to fortify us with a reserve of moral 
strength that will replenish our minds 
and give rich devotion to our country’s 
welfare, 


“O Star of hope, Thy quickening ray 
Shed on each path the glow of day.” 


Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill, joint resolutions, and 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 2404. An act to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, and for other 
purposes; and 
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H. Con. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hearings 
on a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to the mak- 
ing of treaties, held before Subcommittee No. 
3 of the Committee on the Judiciary during 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental apnropriations for the fiscal 


years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKettar, Mr. Giass, Mr. HaybEN, 
Mr. Typines, Mr. Russett, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Burton, and Mr. Batt, to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a speech delivered by 
him at the Greek Independence Day cele- 
bration in the city of Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
from the Washington Star of yesterday. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short editorial from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Boston Record. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under title II of the Social Security Act 
in order to be a “fully insured individual” 
it is necessary that one be employed a 
certain number of quarters prior to at- 
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taining the age of 65, or death—section 
209 (g) of title II of the Social Security 
Act as amended. 

Since the passage of the Selective 
Service Act many men and women have 
left their jobs to enter the armed serv- 
ices. Upon doing so they were removed 
from the benefits of the Social Security 
Act. Some died or were killed while in 
service and as a result, in many in- 
stances, their families were denied the 
benefits they would have been entitled 
to had they remained in their civilian 
jobs. To some men and women the so- 
cial-security benefits represented their 
total estate to their families. Thus, even 
this paltry sum was denied to them be- 
cause of the present provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

I have this day introduced H. R. 2787 
that I hope will remove the existing 
inequity. Under my bill active service 
in the armed forces shall not result in 
either lessening or complete loss of in- 
surance benefits. The act is made retro- 
active to September 16, 1940, thus cover- 
ing all persons who died in the armed 
services since the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

I trust that when this measure comes 
before the House it may receive favora- 
ble consideration. 


ARMED SERVICES REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include a letter from 
Under Secretary of War Patterson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will in a few minutes, I suppose, take a 
vote on the Anderson resolution creating 
another special committee to investigate 
the food problem. 

A special committee, as you know, has 
already been appointed by the Senate to 
make such an investigation. Moreover, 
the Senate committee has already com- 
menced its investigation. Why we need 
another special committee is something 
that no one so far, though we had 
1 hour’s debate on yesterday, has 
attempted to explain. Why the failure 
of an explanation giving the reasons an- 
other special committee is needed? Do 
not ask me. I*am groping in the dark, 
and I think the proponents of the reso- 
lution are shooting without aim. If this 
resolution is passed, then, in order to 
restore sanity, the only thing I know to 
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do is this: Pass another resolution creat- 
ing a superspecial committee to investi- 
gate the special committees of the House 
and Senate, and while this superspecial 
committee is operating on these just 
common, ordinary special committees, 
probably Marvin Jones can get a breath- 
ing spell from being investigated and can 
devote a little time to the problem of 
producing food. 

So far as I know no member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture was 
consulted. As to this, however, I do not 
know. Probably they were and I just 
have not been brought up to date. Any- 
way, I would like to know why it was 
cecided that the resolution duplicating 
the work of the Senate special committee 
should be introduced and _ rushed 
through the House by the way of a rule. 
Evidently there is a compelling reason 
behind such an unusual procedure. 

In conclusion, all I want to say is this: 
The appointment of another special 
committee is, in my opinion, an asinine, 
nonsensical procedure calculated to add 
confusion to an already difficult and 
complicated problem. 

The resolution should be defeated. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. It seems to me we have got 
too many investigating committees. We 
investigate this, we investigate that, and 
we investigate. If the Senate committee 
would join with the House so that we 
would have one committee doing this 
work, it would be the sensible, sane, busi- 
nesslike way to proceed. I hope that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may in some way have these two 
committees joined together, and that 
would prohibit two committees doing the 
same job. It would save cost. It would 
be more sensible to have the Senate and 
the House work together for the good of 
America. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I_want to say to 
the gentleman that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives has not been con- 
sulted in connection with this matter and 
has nothing in the world to do with this 
resolution. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me we should 
consolidate those committees in some 
way, and consult the committees, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and other organizations 
who deal with the subject matter, as well 
as individual Americans who are inter- 
ested. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Honolulu Advertiser. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today at 
the close of the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


TRAGIC SUBMARINE TRAINING DEATH 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called to the attention of the 
House a tragic thing that occurred when 
a boy on a training submarine was delib- 
erately left on the top side when the 
ship submerged. The incident was called 
to the attention of a committee of the 
House which I thought would take some 
notice of a thing like that, our distin- 
guished Committee on Naval Affairs. I 
believed they would make an investiga- 
tion. All the investigation amounted to 
was simply to write a letter to somebody 
and get an answer. I could have done 
that myself; I can still write letters. I 
think it is a tragic thing, a criminal 
thing to give this awful happening a 
brush-off such as that. 


CALIFORNIA, THE FOOD BASKET OF THE 
WORLD 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to call to the attention of the 
House that during the year 1944 Cali- 
fornia led the parade of crop-producing 
States with an output which the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture com- 
putes at $1,201,440,000. California pro- 
duced the only crop in the Nation to 
double in value from 1943 to 1944. That 
was the apricot crop. The $38,248,000 cot 
crop was worth 177 percent more than 
the preceding year’s $13,801,000 crop. 
California led in many other varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, leading all States 
in this field. Little by little California 
is being called the food basket of the 
world. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Dovuctas of California addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix. } 


O. P. A. MINIMUM PRICE REGULATION 580 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Keere addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in three instances and to include ex- 
cerpts and letters from constituents. 


O. P. A. REGULATION 580 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Harness of Indiana addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from Dr. 
John C. Morfit, of St. Louis, Mo., ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine, with reference to condi- 
tions in veterans’ hospitals. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—FIRST REPORT BY 
THE INTERIM COMMISSION ON FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, with accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am sending herewith for the infor- 
mation and consideration of the Congress 
the first report to the governments of 
the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture. Ap- 
pended to this report is the constitution 
of the food and agriculture organization 
of the United Nations, which the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs, Va., requested 
the Interim Commission to formulate 
and recommend. 

The Interim Commission has done its 
work well. It has prepared a plan for a 
permanent international organization 
through which governments can pool and 
extend their knowledge and collaborate 
with éach other in raising the standards 
of nutrition of their peoples and in es- 
tablishing and maintaining an expand- 
ing prosperity for agriculture in all coun- 
tries. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion and the participation of the United 
States in the work of the food and agri- 
culture organization. 

The United Nations have already made 
much progress in setting up an organi- 
zation for international security. But 
our collaboration for peace must be on @ 
broader basis than security alone. We 
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must strive to correct the conditions that 
predispose people toward war or make 
them the ready tools and victims of ag- 
gressors. We shall need also to work to- 
gether as nations toward achieving free- 
dom from want. Our participation in 
the food and agriculture organization 
will be an essential step in this collabora- 
tion. 

The organization will seek its ends 
through the provision of international 
services in agriculture and nutrition 
which have heretofore been either lack- 
ing or inadequate. Among other things, 
it will provide the means for bringing to- 
gether from all parts of the world the 
results of research in all the fields of 
agriculture and nutrition and for dissem- 
inating ideas and advice on how the 
available information can be of greatest 
usefulness. 

Improved standards of nutrition, in- 
creased levels of farm incomes, avoidance 
of agricultural surpluses—these are 
among the important objectives that the 
food and agriculture organization will 
assist the nations of the world in achiev- 
ing. The organization will seek to better 
conditions in food and agriculture by 
fostering international cooperation in 
developing the optimum use of the re- 
sources of land, labor, and science. One 
of its important jobs will be to help in 
improving the marketing of agricultural 
products throughout the world so that 
farmers can find good markets here and 
abroad and continue to produce as fully 
as is consisteni with sound conservation 
practices. 

The constitution of the organization 
provides that it shall include fisheries and 
forests within the scope of its work, and 
that in agriculture it shall cover both 
food and nonfood products. The work of 
the food and agriculture organization 
will be primarily technical and advisory. 
Its staff will be small; its budget will be 
small, $2,500,000 for the first year—with 
$625,000 as the share to be borne by the 
United States—and about twice that 
amount in succeeding years. It is in no 
sense a relief organization. 

In becoming a member of the food and 
agriculture organization, we will retain 
complete freedom of action in determin- 
ing our national agriculture policies. 
Under its constitution, the organization 
will have no powers of direction or con- 
trol over any nation. It will recommend 
agricultural policies and advise nations 
on their food, and agricultural problems, 
but it will have no power to coerce or 
command. The constitution provides 
that all member nations shall have equal 
representation in the conference of the 
organization, each being entitled to one 
vote. Our responsibilities in joining the 
organization are of the same nature as 
those Congress has heretofore author- 
ized in approving our participation in 
the Pan American Union. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress approve our active participation in 
the food and agriculture organization of 
the United Nations, in accordance with 
its proposed constitution as set forth in 
appendix I of the attached report, and 
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authorize annual appropriations of our 
share of the budget of the organization. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THe Wuite Howse, March 26, 1945. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 195 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day afternoon just before the adjourn- 
ment, the House had under consideration 
House Resolution 195. Iam advised that 
there is about 2 minutes of debate still 
available on that resolution. Further, 
before the House adjourned I was ad- 
vised that that resolution would be the 
first order of business today. 

May I ask the Speaker whether or not 
the consideration of House Resolution 
195 is to be the first order of business? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. KEEFE. When will that resolu- 
tion be considered? 

The SPEAKER. After the conference 
reports now pending in the House are 
disposed of the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Georgia to use the re- 
maining 2 minutes. 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 1752) 
to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, a great many of us do 
not know what is in this report. We 
have heard a great many rumors from the 
ouside as to what the report contains, 
and I think we ought to have it read. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. May I say to the mem- 
bership of the House that this conference 
report on H. R. 1752 is practically a new 
bill, and because it differs from both the 
original bills passed by the House and the 
Senate in many instances, and is fraught 
with grave consequences, I think the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is absolutely 
correct. Not only should we have the 
conference report read but we should 
have an extra hour in which to debate 
this conference report, the 2 hours to 
be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the 
measure. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: : 


[Roll No. 52] 

Allen, La. Fellows Morgan 
Anderson, Calif.Puller Mott 
Arends Gathings Murray, Tenn. 
Arnold Gibson Norton 
Auchincloss Gifford O'Brien, Tl. 
Bailey Gordon O'Brien, Mich, 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gore Outland 
Barden Gregory Pfeifer 
Barry Gwinn, N. Y. Phillips 
Bates, Ky. Hagen Pittenger 
Bates, Mass. Hale Powell 
Bishop Harless, Ariz. Powers 
Blackney Hartley Price, Ill. 
Bolton Hedrick Quinn, N. Y, 
Boren Hendricks Rayfiel 
Bradley, Mich. Henry Reece, Tenn, 
Bradley, Pa. Herter Resa 
Brown, Ohio Hinshaw Rivers 
Bulwinkle Hobbs Riziey 
Butler Hoffman Russell 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield Sabath 
Camp Howell Sadowski 
Cannon, Fia. Huber Sheridan 
Case, S. Dak. Hull Sikes 
Celler Izac Simpson, Ill. 
Chapman Judd Smith, Maine 
Chelf Keogh Smith, Wis. 
Clark King Snyder 
Cole, Kans. Knutson Stevenson 
Cole, N. Y. Kopplemann Stigler 
Combs Landis Stockman 
Dawson Larcade Tarver 
Delaney, Latham Taylor 

John J, Lesinski Thomas, N. J, 
Dirksen Luce Torrens 
Dondero Lyle Vursell 
Eaton McGregor Weiss 
Eberharter Maloney White 
Ellis Mansfield, Tex. Wickersham 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Winter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 313 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman from Kentucky, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, should ask unanimous consent to 
have the report read first. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require 
unanimous consent to have that done. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, may I make 
this statement with respect to that? As 
everybody knows, a statement by the 
conferees is always explanatory of the 
report, and it is more enlightening. 
While I have no particular objection to 
reading the report, it would just take that 
much more time. In debate any question 
that is open for discussion can be raised. 
I hope the gentleman will permit the 
statement to be read without reading the 
report. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not want to de- 
lay the proceedings here; in fact, I would 
like to expedite them. We met at il 
o’clock this morning. If we could have 
an extra hour in which to debate this 
conference report, which is quite compli- 
cated and has many new features, there 
would be no objection to seading the 
statement. It has taken almost as much 
time with this roll call as a reading of the 
report would take. 

Mr. MAY. The roll call has already 
taken a good deal of time. There are two 
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other conference reports to come up to- 
day, and a resolution, and while I want 
to be as agreeable as I can, I cannot con- 
sent to 2 hours of debate on this matter, 
because we have debated it at length 
within the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. SHORT. Since the gentleman is 
not going to grant any additional time, 
I think that not only should the con- 
ference report be read but the state- 
ment I inserted in the Recorp yesterday 
at pages 2778 and 2779 in lieu of the 
minority report should likewise be read 
by every Member of this House before 
the vote on this measure. 

Mr. MAY. That is not within the 
rules. This report or the statement of 
the conferees will have to be read. 

fr. SHORT. But the gentlemen are 
free to read my statement in yesterday’s 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman frem Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. SHORT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I propose 
to make a point of order against the re- 
port. As I understand the rules, the 
point of order must be made after the 
reading of the report and before the 
reading of the statement. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

The Clerk read the conference report, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1752) to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That this act may be cited as the ‘War Man- 
power Act of 1945’. 


“OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 

“Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately sup- 
port the Army and maintain the Navy during 
the present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 
Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 

“(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of the 
needs of employers for workers; (2) by reduc- 
ing wasteful labor turn-over and unnecessary 
labor migration; (3) by channeling avail- 
able manpower to employments in which 
workers will contribute most of the war effort; 
(4) by making available, for work in essential 
activities, workers presently employed in ac- 
tivities of relative unimportance to the war 
effort; and (5) by promoting the maximum 
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utilization by employers of their available 
work force. 


“COORDINATION OF WAR PROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER 


“Sec. 3. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter called the 
‘Director’) shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
procurement, or manpower in such manner 
as to carry out most effectively the purposes 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Director 
shall provide, among other things, that man- 
power requirements and the availability of 
manpower shall be given due consideration 
in determining where production schedules 
shall be increased or decreased and where 
contracts shall be awarded, terminated, or 
permitted to expire, and that notice shall be 
given to the appropriate agency of the Gov- 
ernment responsible for manpower at the 
earliest practicable time of all changes or 
anticipated changes in  war-production 
schedules, all awards or anticipated awards 
of war contracts, and all terminations or 
anticipated terminations of war contracts, 
which are likely to result in any substantial 
increase or decrease of the manpower require- 
ments of any employer or any area. All de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
shall comply with orders and regulations is- 
sued by the Director under authority of this 
section. 


“SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most ef- 
fective use, in activities relating to produc- 
tion, procurement, or repairs, of individuals 
in their employ or subject to their jurisdic- 
tion as members of the armed forces, and 
shall take or cause to be taken, appropriate 
measures to eliminate labor wastage and 
labor hoarding, and otherwise to promote 
the full utilization by such Departments of 
individuals in their employ or subject to their 
jurisdiction as members of the armed forces, 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

“(b) The Director shall also provide in 
other cases for such in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and places 
of employment, as may be necessary to de- 
termine the extent to which such activities, or 
places of employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
to the end that appropriate measures may be 
taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding, to promote full utilization for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort, by employers 
of their available work force, and otherwise 
to promote the purposes of this act. 


“EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS, 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON LEAVING ESSENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Sree. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this Act and also for the 
purpose of keeping activities and places of 
employment essential to the war effort in 
productive operation, the Director is author- 
zed, by regulation— 

“(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational quali- 
fications, who may be there employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance 
of employment by workers; and 
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“(3) to prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer nec- 
essary in the interest of the war effort for 
him to remain in such employment or that 
he has a justifiable reason for leaving such 
employment. 

“(b) whoever willfully violates the provi- 
sions of any regulation made under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
twelve months or by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both. 

““(c) No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of any 
regulation made under subsection (a) shall 
be allowed or allowable as a deduction from 
income, or as a cost or expense, for the pur- 
pose of computing the tax payable under any 
Act of Congress or for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount to be paid to or re- 
covered from any person with respect to the 
performance of any contract with the United 
States. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be applicable with respect to any 
case of a violation of a regulation by any 
person unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community for three consecutive days, 
or has been served upon such person by 
personal service or by registered mail. The 
Director shall transmit to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and other agencies of 
the Government responsible for the admin- 
istration of any functions under this sub- 
section copies of such regulations, and such 
additional information, as the Director 
deems will be useful to the Commissioner 
and such other agencies in administering 
their functions under this subsection. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment - labor - agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted on 
basic policy decisions made at their respec- 
tive administrative levels in the course of the 
administration of this act. 


“TRAVEL EXPENSES 

“Sec. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the lo- 
cality where he is then residing, the Director, 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation to 
the location of such employment, and, if such 
individual complies thereafter with the re- 
quests and requirements of the Director with 
respect to his accepting and continuing in 
any employment or employments in the same 
locality until the Director determines that he 
is no longer needed in such locality for work 
essential to the war effort or that there is 
other justifiable reason for his not continuing 
in such work in such locality, shall furnish 
transportation bdck to the locality from 
which transportgtion was originally fur- 
nished for such {individual under this sec- 
tion, or to any other locality. selected by the 
individual which js not farther distant. The 
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cost of such transportation shall not exceed 
the amounts allowable for individual civilian 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government and shall not include any per 
diem allowance. The Director shall exercise 
the authority conferred by this section only 
to the extent that he deems the exercise 
thereof necessary to aid in relieving man- 
power shortages which substantially impede 
the war effort. 


“REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such 
person (1) has left or has been released 
from a position (other than a temporary 
position) pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made by the Director and (2) has com- 
plied thereafter with the requests and re- 
quirements made by the Director with re- 
spect to his accepting and continuing in any 
employment or employments until section 
5 of this Act ceases to be in effect or the 
Director determines that such person is no 
longer needed in work essential to the war 
effort or that there is other justifiable rea- 
son for the Director not to request or require 
such person to continue any longer in such 
work, whichever first occurs. Any person 
to whom such a certificate is issued under 
this subsection shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of section 8 (b) (except the last para- 
graph thereof and except that in lieu of the 
ninety-day period therein specified, the time 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made shall 
be thirty days), 8 (c), and 8 (e) of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, to the same extent as if he had 
left such position in order to be and had 
been inducted into the land or naval forces 
for training and service, had been relieved 
therefrom on the day on which such cer- 
tificate is issued to him, and had been given 
the certificate referred to in section 8 (a) 
of such Act. 

“(b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Tf such person, within ninety days after 
having been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has be- 
come employed in an employment accepted 
by him pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, any period (before sec- 
tion 5 of the War Manpower Act of 1945 
ceases to be in effect) while he is employed 
in an employment so accepted by him (and 
any period, not exceeding fifteen days, be- 
tween leaving one such employment and 
entering upon another such employment) 
shall be disregarded in computing the ninety- 
day period within which application for re- 
employment in his former position must be 
made and shall be counted as training and 
service in the land or naval forces for the 
purposes of subsection (c).’ 


“PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EM- 
PLOYMENT DURING PRESENT WAR 
“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 

title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 

(relating to grants to States for old-age as- 

sistance), and of appropriations for payments 

thereunder, in any case in which any State 
pays old-age assistance to any individual at 

a rate not in excess of the rate of old-age 

assistance paid to such individual during the 

month of February 1945, any failure to take 
into consideration any income and resources 
of such individual arising from labor per- 
formed by him as an employee after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to the 
seventh calendar month occuring after the 
termination of hostilites in the present war, 
as proclaimed by the President, shall not be 
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@ basis of excluding payments made to such 
individual in computing payments made to 
States under section $8 of such title, of re- 
fusing to approve a State plan under section 
2 of such title, or of withholding certifica- 
tion pursuant to section 4 of such title. 
“APPEALS 

“Sec. 10. The Director shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him under this act or any 
regulation thereunder is unreasonable as ap- 
plie? to him or is inconsistent with this act 
or such regulation. Subject to such further 
administrative review as may be provided in 
regulations under this section, the determi- 
nation made after such hearing shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
as to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and agricultural interests in 
the locality. The Director shall by regula- 
tion provide for and essablish such adminis- 
trative tribunals as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this section 


“MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended 
by title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, shall be applicable with respect to this 
act to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion (a), except that, for the purposes of 
this act, the word “President”, wherever it 
occurs in such paragraphs, shall be deemed 
to refer to the Director. 


“ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 12. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 
a@ satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence shall 
apply upon any appeal or review of a decision 
made thereunder by a selective-service local 
board. Such deferment shall be made by 
said board without consideration of any other 
circumstance or condition whatsoever; and 
during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board.’ 


“SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act (except sec- 
tion 12) shall affect the powers under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classification 
and selection of persons for, or the induction, 
or deferment from induction, of persons into, 
the land or naval forces; or preclude the 
Selective Service System from classifying and 
selecting for induction any registrant who 
violates any regulation made under section 
5, or preclude the land or naval forces from 
inducting such a registrant. 


“REPORTS 


“Sec. 14. The Director shall submit reports 
to the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives on the Ist day of January, 
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April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this act. Such reports shall summarize and 
appraise manpower mobilization activities 
and problems, 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 15. (a) As used in this act, the terms 
‘employment’, ‘work’, ‘hire’, ‘rehire’, 
‘employ’, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
which an individual undertakes to perform 
a@ service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting regal relationship between 
the parties. 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 

“SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances, other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“TERMINATION DATE 

“Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An 
act to provide for the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of the Nation 
in support of the war effort, and for other 
purposes”, 

ANDREW J. May, 

R. Ewtnc THOMASON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 

WarrREN R. AUSTIN, 

HAROLD H. Burton, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 5 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report on the ground that the conferees 
have gone outside of the measures 
adopted by either House of the Con- 
gress and have inserted extraneous mat- 
ter and new legislation. 

I cite specifically, Mr. Speaker, that 
part of section 2 under the heading “Ob- 
ligation of service to Nation,” which 
reads as follows: 

OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 

Src. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, 
every individual not in the armed forces 
shall have an obligation, when called upon, 
to serve the Nation in an activity essential 
to the war effort. 


Also subsection 4: By making avail- 
able for work in essential activities 
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workers presently employed in activities 
of relative unimportance to the war 
effort. 

And also subsection 3 of section 5, 
which reads as follows: 

(3) To prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems 
are essential to the war effort, from volun- 
tarily discontinuing such employment un- 
less, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leav- 
ing such employment. 


And further to the new paragraph, 
section 10. 

Mr, Speaker, under Cannon’s Proce- 
dure, reading from page 128, I quote the 
following: 

When a bill is sent to conference, matters 
in disagreement between the Houses and 
only matters in disagreement between the 
Houses, are before the conferees; notwith- 
standing any House or Senate messages to 
the contrary, and a conference report is sub- 
ject to a point of order if the conferees have 
changed the text agreed to by both Houses. 
Conference reports are strictly construed, 
managers being restricted to the literal differ- 
ences between the two Houses and the inser- 
tion of any extraneous matter, even when 
germane, and however slight its effect on the 
general purport of the bill, is subject to the 
point of order that the conferees have ex- 
ceeded their jurisdiction and authority. 


The House bill covered only those 
male persons between 18 and 45 years of 
age, but the conferees have enlarged that 
group and brought under the provisions 
of the act every person, male and female, 
in the country. They have departed 
from the theories of both Houses and 
It is 


have written an entirely new bill. 
my contention that the conferees must 
confine themselves to matters in disa- 
greement between the Houses. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, 
Chair desire to hear from me? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be 
glad to hear from the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House passed the original bill, it was 
sent to the Senate, and the Senate struck 
out everything after the enacting clause 
and inserted what was known as a Sen- 
ate amendment In every instance men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Indiana, 
the provisions complained about were 
either in the original House bill or in 
the Senate bill, and particularly is that 
true of the last point which the gentle- 
man makes. While the House did in- 
clude only male persons between the ages 
of 18 and 45, the Senate provision on that 
subject included every- person and that 
together with the other bill covered all 
persons. 

The rule, as I understand it, is that 
when a bill is stricken out, that is, every- 
thing after the enacting clause, and an 
amendment which constitutes a new bill 
substituted, it puts in issue everything 
that was in either one of the bills as well 
as the general principle of manpower 
from which the conferees did not depart 
in the consideration of the bill. I there- 
fore must urge that the point of order is 
without merit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 


does the 
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This is an old question. The Chair 
recalls that this question was originally 
passed upon by Mr. Speaker Henry Clay 
on the 23d of June 1812. It was passed 
upon, and the Chair has before him the 
specific question, by Mr. Speaker Colfax 
on March 3, 1865, in which Mr. Speaker 
Colfax held: 

Where one House strikes out all of the bill 
of the other after the enacting clause and 
inserts a new text, and the differences over 
this substitute are referred to conference, 
the managers have a wide range of discretion 
in incorporating germane matters and may 
even report a new bill on the subject. 


Mr. Speaker Clark on June 12, 1917, 
held: 

Where one House has amended the bill of 
the other House by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and substituting a new text, 
the conferees have the entire subject before 
them and may report any germane bill. 


The Chair might say that that decision 
was followed by Mr. Speaker Gillett in 
the early 1920’s and by Mr. Speaker 
Longworth between 1925 and 1931. The 
Chair thinks that when the Senate 
struck out all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill, both bills relating to 
the question of manpower, then the con- 
ferees had the whole question of man- 
power before them and had the right 
to bring in the sort of report they have 
brought in. 

Therefore, 
point of order. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to open my 
statement in explanation of this con- 
ference report and the bill by saying 
that your conferees had a very difficult 
problem with which to deal. Iam satis- 
fied that no man in the conference on 
either side got exactly what he wanted; 
in other words, we had two measures 
that were widely variant with each other 
in all of their provisions. That made it 
necessary that all of us yield in many 
respects. 

May I explain to the House just what 
the major differences are, because I do 
not have time to make a detailed ex- 
planation of everything in the measure, 
As you have been told, the House bill 
was an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act and related 
only to the ages within that law; that 
is, 18 to 45, and only to males. The 
Senate bill included every person, in- 
cluding women, without regard to age, 
and to that extent there is that differ- 
ence in the two bills, because we bring 
back the Senate provisions on that sub- 
ject. What the House had to give up 
as the major provision of our bill was 
that provision which authorized the 
drafting of men for labor. That was 
surrendered by the House conferees, and 
in lieu of it we accepted the Senate pro- 
visions which relate to ceilings and 
freezes. 

I would like to explain just what a ceil- 
ing is. Of course, I take it that every- 
body understands it, but it applies in 
this way. If the Director, who is the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion in this instance, and who, by 
the way, is appointed by statutory au- 
thority and not under the provisions of 
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any Executive order, determines that a 
plant has more men employed or en- 
gaged or loafing or something else 
around the plant than they are entitled 
to or ought to have, he can fix a ceiling 
that will remove from that plant any 
number of employees necessary to bring 
it within what he conceives to be a 
proper level. 

At the same time that he does that, 
he is authorized to issue certificates of 
referral to those who were thus laid off 
so that they may enter another essential 
war plant. That in effect is the meaning 
of the ceilings. That is designed to pre- 
vent the hoarding of labor by employers, 
to begin with. It is also designed to pre- 
vent or, to some extent, determine 
whether or not there is any turn-over in 
a plant. When you come to the turn-over 
proposition, then the freeze takes care 
of that, because if men or women are at 
work at a plant, the Director of War 
Mobilization can determine that that 
particular plant is essential to the war 
effort and engaged in war activity, and 
he can say that they must remain at 
work in that plant unless they are per- 
mitted by some agency designated by him 
to leave it. 

The other respect in which we differed 
from the Senate and on which the Sen- 
ate surrendered to us was the fact that 
they had placed all the power to ad- 
minister this act in the War Manpower 
Commission, which was set up by Execu- 
tive order. The House bill places the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
act in the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, a position which, as 
I have already stated, was created by the 
Congress itself in the act we passed in 
1944, just last year. 

Let it be understood, too, that while 
this bill is an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act, it does not 
impair in the slightest the functions or 
powers of the local selective-service 
boards in dealing with inductees who are 
necessary and essential for military and 
naval purposes; in other words, they can 
do the same things they have always had 
the power to do on the question of reg- 
istration, classification, reclassification, 
and induction into the service. I have 
been asked whether section 10b, of the 
Selective Service Act, has been changed 
in any particular and the answer is no, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

* The Senate bill imposed a penalty of a 
fine of $10,000 and 1 year in jail for any 
person guilty of violating the regulations 
or any provisions of the act, and the Sen- 
ate bill made it applicable only to the 
employer. This bill makes it applicable 
to both the employer and the employee. 
Your conferees f2]t that such a rank dis- 
crimination ought not be allowed so we 
secured that modification. 

The bill also provides with relation to 
the persons who may be guilty of a vio- 
lation of the law that they will be guilty 
not of a felony, which would take away 
from them the right of citizenship, the 
right to vote, and other civil liberties, but 
of a misdemeanor, which does not de- 
prive them of citizenship if convicted 
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In addition, we provide for the disposi- 
tion of cases, if there are any, so that 
they may be facilitated by reason of the 
fact that a prosecutor can proceed by 
information filed by him without waiting 
for the cumbersome procedure of em- 
paneling a grand jury. In that way it 
may be expedited and made easy of 
enforcement. 

M-. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO. After the Director of 
War Mobilization goes into a plant and 
makes a survey and finds that there is a 
surplus of labor, and they are forced to 
jay off a certain number of employees, is 
there anything in the conference report 
to prevent these employees from drawing 
unemployment compensation? There is 
nothing in the conference report to force 
them to go into an essential war plant? 
That however may be provided for by 
regulation. 

Mr. MAY. There is nothing to force 
them tc go into an essential war plant, 
but the bill contemplates that where 
they are laid off in one plant in the 
same community they will be afforded a 
certificate of availability for employment 
in another plant. 

Mr. MANASCO. They will be entitled 
to unemployment compensation, how- 
ever? 

Mr. MAY. Let me get over this point, 
that this bill does not as a blanket cover 
the whole country and all industry, to 
begin with. It merely authorizes the 
Director of War Mobilization to deter- 
mine in a certain area, for instance the 
city of Detroit or the city of Pittsburgh 
or the city of Cincinnati, what plants 
are essential to the war effort and what 
are not. In that way he would be able 
to remove the burden of a general ap- 
plication of it to all industry as one act 
covering the whole country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr, HALLECK, As I understand, the 
conference report is applicable to farm 
workers too, and the farms. How is he 
going to determine areas in that regard? 

Mr. MAY. The bill authorizes him to 
determine what farms are essential, just 
as he determines what plant is essential. 
We retain, I might add here, the absolute 
wording of the Tydings amendment as 
passed by the House in House Resolution 
106, known as the farming resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by say- 
ing that our obligation to our fighting 
men, 12,000,000 strong, on every battle 
front in this world is just as great as to 
those in the work plants of America who 
have enjoyed a high wage and security 
from the dangers of war. To me it is 
much greater anc comes first, and you 
my colleagues are going to have to an- 
swer to them in the days to come. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 2142 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to see how any Mem- 
ber of the House who supported the House 
bill can withhold his approval] of the 





conference report. In fact, it seems to 
me that many of those who opposed the 
House bill on the final vote, but favored 
certain of the amendments which were 
defeated in the House, might reasonably 
support this conference report. 

The conference report is not generally 
acceptable to me, for I am one of those 
who wanted a real bill on this question. 
There is no compulsion on the individual 
not in service today other than the hope 
that the selective service today will reach 
out as it did at the end of the last war 
by indirection and force such persons into 
wartime service. 

I am very glad that the provisions for 
freezing which were in the House bill are 
retained in this bill. To my mind, that 
is all there is to the bill today because I 
believe that once the fighting with Ger- 
many is ended there will be more need 
for those provisions than there has been 
at any other time during the war. I may 
say all provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment are still kept in the bill. The bill 
also provides for surveys which several 
of the amendments offered in the House 
called for, manpower surveys, not only 
on the part of governmental depart- 
ments, the War and Navy Departments, 
but throughout the various sections of 
the country. 

It is a weaker bill on the subject than 
the House bill, to my mind. But chiefly 
because of the freezing provisions I be- 
lieve it will go a long way toward win- 
ning the war at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Rosson]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to the conference 
report and shail vote against it. This 
legislation is far-reaching, and, in my 
opinion, is vicious, not only in what it 


does but what it does not do. It substi- . 


tutes totalitarian control and ideologies 
over enterprise, over industry, manage- 
ment, agriculture, and labor, for the 
American way of free enterprise and free 
labor that has prevailed in this country 


‘since the adoption of our Constitution. 


Some weeks ago the House passed the 
original May bill, H. R. 1752. After the 
Speaker and some other distinguished 
Democrats had taken the floor and urged 
that we pass that bill without amend- 
ment whatsoever, it was passed without 
change in the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.” It went to the Senate 
and the Senate amended H. R. 1752 by 
striking out all after the enacting clause 
and substituting a new bill; and after 
the Senate had passed their bill, this 
matter came back to the House and was 
referred to conference. The Speaker ap- 
pointed five conferees to represent the 
House, and the Vice President appointed 
five conferees to represent the Senate. 
These conferees wrote what is practic- 
ally < new bill and included the new bill 
in the conference report and it is this 
new bill in this conference report that is 
before us for consideration. 

The administration is moving heaven 
and earth to rush this bill through, ap- 
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parently before the Germans surrender. 
The Members have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study this new bill. Only 1 
hour is allowed for debate. It can be 
seen at once that only a small number of 
the 435 House Members could possibly 
have an opportunity to say anything on 
this bill, and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the House for having given 
me their unanimous consent to extend in 
the REcorp my discussion beyond the 
time allotted to me. 

Eight of the 10 members of that con- 
ference committee were definitely in 
favor of this type of legislation. A num- 
ber of them have favored for years the 
conscription of all men between the ages 
of 18 and 65, and some of them have 
favored conscription of women in peace- 
time, 

I opposed the original bil] in a speech 
and by my vote, and I now desire to set 
out -some of the reasons why I cannot 
in good conscierfce support this new bill 
in the conference report. 

WE ARE TOLD THAT W7 NEED PRODUCTION 


It was insisted that we must pass a 
manpower bill to insure of production 
of munitions of war and other supplies, 
and some were so bold as to claim that 
we were short of munitions on the 
western front and that we must rush 
this legislation through without amend- 
ment in order to defeat the Germans. 
Some high officials of the Army later re- 
ported that we were not short of muni- 
tions on the western front. General 
Patton had advanced so rapidly that he 
was far ahead of schedule and he had 
traveled faster than his supplies. There 
was no shortage of the things that we 
needed. The warehouses were filled and 
shores of France were covered with 
supplies. The transportation facilities 
in France were not getting these supplies 
to the front on account of destruction of 
bridges, railroads, and so forth, by the 
Germans and Allies. Whatever lack 
there was, was due to no fault of produc- 
tion on the home front. 

During the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March we have had ample dem- 
onstrations of how completely all of our 
armed forces on the western front were 
supplied; and we are not only supplying 
ourselves but also our allies to a large ex- 
tent. In a single day more than 10,000 
American-built planes and bombers were 
in action on the western front. We had 
all the guns, shells, and other equip- 
ment necessary and to Spare. There 
never was an army better equipped to 
make an offensive than the American 
Army on the western front. There are 
those who claim that German tanks are 
superior to ours; but General Patton, the 
great tank fighter in this war, says the 
American tank is superior to any tank he 
has met with or seen in any country in 
Europe. It is admitted that we have the 
best rifle of any country in the world. 
American ingenuity, American enter- 
prise, management, and free labor have 
outproduced all countries in the world 
and how thrilled we are with the mag- 
nificent and heroic manner in which 
American soldiers and sailors are using 
this equipment. With this equipment 
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and the intrepid fighting spirit of Amer- 
ican men, the Germans are being routed 
on every battlefield. Their armies are 
being destroyed and organized resistance 
will soon be at an end. 

We have been supplying the Russians 
with their most potent weapons of war 
and with other supplies in their fight on 
the eastern front. We have furnished 
them 12,000 planes, 1,000 railroad loco- 
motives, and nearly 10,000 railroad cars; 
hundreds of thousands of trucks and an 
unlimited amount of shells and other ex- 
plosives, guns, tanks, and everything, 
besides 9,000,000 pairs of winter boots, 
millions of suits of clothes, overcoats, and 
other types of wearing apparel, and bil- 
lions of pounds of food. And that is not 
all. We have won air and naval su- 
premacy over the broad expanses of the 
Pacific Ocean and have furnished the 
people of India, China, and Australia, 
New Zealand, and the people of the is- 
lands of the sea with weapons and food, 
and we are marching to victory on every 
continent and every sea of the world. 

Those who would have us forsake the 
American way and take up the totali- 
tarian way of life now insist that we 
must have this legislation in order to 
defeat Japan. 

The whole thing is a matter of produc- 
tion. Can we produce more with private 
enterprise and free labor, as we have been 
doing in this country, or can we produce 
more with controlled enterprise and con- 
scripted labor such as is proposed in this 
legislation? 

The Nazi and Fascist nations—our en- 
emies—are Germany, Italy, Japan, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania. In those 
countries the government took over pri- 
vate industry and practically all private 
enterprise, and they have conscripted 
labor. They had been preparing for war 
for many years. We started late. But 
we have produced more munitions of war 
and other supplies than all these totali- 
tarian nations put together. And they 
have found out that they are no match 
for American ingenuity, private enter- 
prise, and free labor and free agricul- 
ture. 

THOSE FOR, THOSE AGAINST 


Who favors this legislation? 

Those in the administration who have 
for years favored the regimentation of 
the American people in industry, agri- 
culture, and labor, and who take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to regiment 
the people and their activities want this 
bill. Of course, our generals and our 
admirals are anxious that they have am- 
ple supplies to win the war. In this all 
join. They must have not only enough 
but some to spare. We should meet their 
requirements promptly. But they are 
not trained in production, in the build- 
ing of ships, in the making of guns, 
tanks, and so forth. They are trained in 
the use of these munitions of war. We 
must take their advice as to what they 
need. But that does not necessarily 
mean that we must follow their sugges- 
tions as to how to insure the greatest 
production. This should be left to those 
who have been trained and who are ex- 
perienced in that field. Industry, man- 
agement, agriculture, and labor are 
against this bill. 
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In opposing this bill I am not under- 
taking to champion the cause of indus- 
try or of management or the cause of 
labor or agriculture. Plain common 
sense teaches me that if we want pro- 
duction we must have some regard for 
the opinion of the trained men in these 
four groups who have been through the 
years in the business of producing in in- 
dustry, in agriculture, and in transpor- 
tation. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and other business 
groups and associations have clearly 
expressed their opposition to this legis- 
lation and have set forth their reasons. 
They declare most positively that this 
legislation will decrease and not increase 
production. The farmers generally are 
against this iegislation; the railroad 
brotherhoods, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the United Mine Workers of 
America, and other groups of workers 
have expressed vigorous opposition to 
this bill and have pointed out that it 
will cut down production instead of in- 
creasing it. 

Can we disregard the advice of those 
who make and execute the plans for 
production? 

I have read and reread carefully the 
statement put out by the business organ- 
izations of this country and the state- 
ments of the responsible leaders in labor 
and agriculture. 

Great Britain more nearly approaches 
our record of production than any other 
country. While we have had our ups 
and downs with industry and labor, our 
record compares most favorably with 
that of Great Britain. There they have 
very large control of industry and they 
have conscript labor, yet, according to 
the records of the British Ministry of 
Labor of Great Britain, the loss of time 
by strikes in Great Britain in 1944 was 
16 percent greater than strike losses in 
the United States of America in man- 
day losses. In 1943 and 1944, Great 
Britain had 19 percent in absenteeism 
of workers as compared with 6 or 7 per- 
cent in the United States. British em- 
ployers who have had experience with 
conscript labor say: 

British employers report that labor is un- 
willing because it is drafted and that only 


a minority of the conscripts are satisfactory 
labor. 


Donald Nelson, the head of our War 
Production Board, declared: 
We call our secret weapon the initiative, 


intelligence, and know-how of free American 
workers. 


Hon. Joseph Keenan, Vice Chairman 
of the War Production Board, declared: 
Labor’s morale by means of participation 
* * * has been so heightened that they 
have broken all records. 
MANPOWER RESOURCES 


It is urged that when we declared war 
we pledged all the resources of the Na- 
tion to the winning of the war. We were 
also told that this was a war to protect 
the freedom and the liberties of the peo- 
ple of this country and other like-minded 
nations of the world and to uphold free 
constitutional government. 
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This bill does not bring the resources 
of this Nation into action, and it does not 
even cover the manpower of this Nation. 
It does impose almost absolute contro) 
over industry, management, labor, and 
agriculture. It does, in my opinion, in- 
vade the Constitution of the United 
States. It does nothing toward the erad- 
ication of the black markets—profiteer- 
ing off the Government and the American 
people, 

Now, what class of .workers does this 
bill cover and oppress? It is the 50,000,- 
000 or more of the patriotic men and 
women working on our farms and in 
industry. It freezes all the people work- 
ing on the farms, men and women, except 
those that the selective service may draft 
into the armed forces. These farmers 
and their wives and sons and daughters 
must remain on the farms anc in their 
present work until President Roosevelt 
declares the emergency over or Congress 
shall pass a bill declaring the emergency 
is over. In other words, .he American 
farmers are put in a caste or class such 
as the Hindus for this period, and no 
one can get off the farm or change their 
employment until and unless Mr. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, says that such farmer, his wife 
and children, may leave the farm. We 
can see at once what a big job it will 
be to look after all the farmers and their 
sons and daughters. There are more 
than 30,000,000 people living on the 
farms of the United States at this time. 
It also provides that all persons, men 
and women, are frozen in their present 
jobs until President Roosevelt or the 
Congress shall declare that the emer- 
gency is over or Director Byrnes gives 
such person or persons the right to leave 
their job or jobs. There are 40,000,000 
workers in industry in this country. We 
can see at once what a big job it will be 
to look after these 40,000,000. 

Now this law only applies to those who 
are now on the farms and engaged in 
farm work and to those who are now 
engaged in war industries, and this bill 
provides that the Government will super- 
vise the employment and recruitment of 
all employed persons. The employer 
cannot hire anybody and the citizen can- 
not accept employment without the ap- 
proval of some agency of the Govern- 
ment under Director Byrnes. This bill 
deals alone with the 50,000,000 to 55,000,- 
000 loyal, patriotic Americans who have 
amazed the world in their record of pro- 
duction on the farm, in the mines, on 
the railroads, in the shops, mills, plants, 
and yards, and management who have 
cooperated with these workers. 

WHAT BILL DOES NOT DO 


Some may agree with what this bill 
does to the producers of this country. 
I wish now to call your attention to what 
it does not do. We have been told that 
we must reach the poolroom loafers, the 
cocktail-lounge lizards, the cake eaters, 
and others who have al! along refused 
to do any useful work or carry on any 
useful occupation cr business to aid the 
war effort. This bill does not reach these 
classes of people at all. They can go cn 
with their loafing and cocktailing and 
lounge lizarding, but if any one of them 
should decide to take a job, he or she 
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will be paid their transportation expenses 
to that job, but no such favors were 
granted to these 50,000,600 or more loyal, 
patriotic, industrious Americans who 
have taken jobs in industry or agricul- 
ture. They paid their own way. This 
pill does not freeze anybody in this coun- 
try in his job unless such person is em- 
ployed. 

Is not this a fine bill to encourage men 
and women to seek employment in in- 
dustry and on the farms? They are as 
free as the air and water that runs, un- 
less and until they take a job in essential 
industry or on the farm, and then the 
clampers are put on them and they are 
frozen. Mr. May told the House today 
in his speech that there is nothing in this 
bill to force these loafers and nonworkers 
into essential war plants. It merely 
covers those who are already employed 
on the farms or in essential war plants. 
Mr. Anprews of New York, one of the 
able members of the Military Affairs 
Committee, told us that this bill does not 
cover those who are not now employed 
on the farms or in essential war indus- 





try. It does provide, however, that this: 


Director—Mr. Byrnes—this czar, has the 
power to say what is and what is not 
an essential industry and where the 
worker could be most useful and what 
farm a farmer could work at and be 
most useful. But do not forget this 
only applies where you are now employed 
and been frozen in industry or on the 
farm. 

I am amazed that we have failed to 
include the very people we were told in 
the beginning that must be taken hold 
of and forced to do something in the war. 
We put the stamp of disloyalty and lack 
of patriotism on all who are now engaged 
on the farm or in essential industry and 
who have thrilled the world with the 
wonderful record they have made in pro- 
duction. We excluded those who were 
unwilling to work on the farm or take a 
job in industry or any job at all. I wish 
to repeat, with such a law on the statute 
books, what encouragement would there 
b. for man or woman to take a job and 
have these shackles put upon them? But 
if some one of these folks who have failed 
or refused to take a job should do so, 
they will get their transportation to the 
place of their job. 

WASTE OF MANPOWER 


Industry and labor and the American 
people generally have denounced the 
waste of manpower by the Government. 
Some of the men in high office in the 
Government haye declared, after in- 
vestigation, that the Government was 
the greatest hoarder of manpower in the 
Nation. It has been shown that we had 
in 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected, about 530,000 Federal officehold- 
ers. There are nearly 3,500,000 today, 
and among these there are over 300,000 
able-bodied young men within the draft 
age who were held in their places by this 
administration through a joker they put 
in the draft law, when they ought to be 
in the service of our country. Most of us 
agree that we could dispense with a mil- 
lion Federal officeholders and the Gov- 
ernment would be run more efficiently 
than it is today. 
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It is estimated that it may require an- 
other 100,000 Federal officeholders to 
carry out the provisions of this act in 
looking after the 50,000,000 or more 
workers in industry and agriculture. 

Let us see if we are short of manpower. 
I was informed by the’ Social Security 
Board today that there are more than 
100,000 men and women workers who 
have filed claims and whose claims have 
been allowed for unemployment compen- 
sation, and these 100,000 are costing the 
taxpayers of the Nation approximately 
$6,250,000 a month in these compensa- 
tion payments. 

Now two things must happen before 
unemployment compensation is allowed. 
First, the person must be unemployed 
and has not been able to secure employ- 
ment and is in good health and able to 
take employment and that the Govern- 
ment agencies have been unable to find 
employment for him. Most of these are 
supposed to be trained people in in- 
dustry. Where are«we, with the Presi- 
dent and others claiming that we must 
pass this bill because we are short of 
manpower, when there are over 100,000 
able-bodied, intelligent, capable men and 
women, in good health, proving that they 
cannot secure jobs and that the Govern- 
ment agencies cannot secure any jobs for 
them, and we are taking out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers approximately 
$6,250,000 to pay these unemployment 
compensations to these so-called unem- 
ployed people, and this 100,000 are lo- 
cated principally in the sections where 
you have the great war plants in Michi- 
gan, California, New York, but this bill 
would not touch this 100,000 because they 
are not now employed. They can go on 
remaining idle, collecting their unem- 
ployment compensation so far as this 
bill is concerned. 

Yes, this bill penalizes the loyal, in- 
dustrious, patriotic men and women in 
industry and on the farm and gives 
special consideration to those who have 
not taken employment and are not now 
employed in essential industry or on the 
farm, and we are told that our sons 
and daughters in the armed services will 
be mad if we do not vote for this bill. 

The fathers and mothers of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture have fur- 
nished and are furnishing 85 percent of 
the 12,000,000 men and women in our 
armed services and these fathers and 
mothers, brothers, and sisters contribute 
the major part to the wonderful record of 
production in industry and agriculture, 
providing the munitions of war, food, and 
other supplies for those engaged in our 
armed services, and these 12,000,000 serv- 
ice men and women will not appreciate a 
law like this, that puts the mark of dis- 
loyalty upon millions of their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, and per- 
mits those who ought to be helping our 
Government in this great hour to escape 
any responsibility of service with the 
armed services or in production. This 
measure will not inspire greater sacrifice 
and service on the part of those engaged 
in production. It is bound to do here 
what it has done in other countries of the 
world that have destroyed private enter- 
prise and conscripted the workers. 
American industry, management, labor, 
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and agriculture are 100 percent right 
when they say that this bill will hurt and 
not help production. 

Why should not the President and his 
leaders appeal to the patriotism of all 
Americans? We have met the production 
requirements. We have built the great- 
est Navy, the great merchant marine, the 
greatest Air Force, have the best- 
equipped Army and Navy, the best-fed 
and best-clothed Army and Navy in the 
war, and perhaps have raised the largest 
armed force of any country in the world. 
While Russia has made a wonderful rec- 
ord on the eastern front on their own 
soil and land in which they are inter- 
ested, we have made a wonderful record 
on every front of the world and on every 
sea, and have gained supremacy in the 
air, and those engaged in production, 
management, agriculture, and labor, with 
their wide experience, will surpass all 
records, if we appreciate what they 
have done and urge them to greater 
achievement. The American people have 
always oversubscribed the demands of 
our Government in the purchase of 
bonds, War Savings stamps, in giving to 
the Red Cross and every other agency 
helpful to our war effort. I have absolute 
faith in the loyalty and patriotism of the 
American people. The President and his 
administration can depend upon them to 
provide all of the means necessary to win 
a complete victory at the earliest moment 
possible. If anyone needs to be criticized 
it is the very class of people that this bill 
does not touch at all. The American 
people are more anxious to whip Japan 
than they are and have been to whip 
Germany. 

LET ADMINISTRATION CLEAN HOUSE—CUT OUT 
MANPOWER WASTE 

We are told that this bill provides that 
the various agencies of .he Government 
will investigate the excess of manpower 
being used in the various plants and the 
Government. The Administration i~ go- 
ing to investigate itself. We need not be 
surprised if they bring in a unanimous 
report that there is no excess of man- 
power. Able committees in the Senate 
and the House have been investigating 
these matters for the last 2 years, and 
it has been investigated recently by a 
committee headed by Senator: MEap, of 
New York, and these committees have 
made reports and so have Senator Byrp 
and his committee. And others have 
made investigations. It is generally 
agreed that the greatest sinner in hoard- 
ing manpower is the Government itself 
in these scores and scores—yes, hun- 
dreds—of departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, agencies, and so forth. But the 
number of Federal employees increases. 
We pointed out that this administra- 
tion has increased the number of Fed- 
eral employees from 530,000 in 1943 to 
nearly 3,500,000 as of today. They could 
help the war effort if they would release 
300,000 able-bodied young men who meet 
the requirements of the draft and let 
them go into the armed forces or into 
essential defense plants. The War Man- 
power Commission, headed by Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, says we only need about 200,000 
additional workers. If we would give 
that 100,000 able-bodied men and women 
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who are drawing unemployment compen- 
sation amounting to $6,250,000 a month 
jobs, that would help relieve any man- 
power shortage. These 100,000 say that 
they are out of work, they cannot get 
work, and the Government agencies can- 
not find them jobs. 

There are some other places where 
there is a big hoarding of manpower and 
one is in the navy yards under the con- 
trol and direction of the Government 
itself. There is an excess of manpower 
in these yards running into thousands 
and thousands of men. Also, in the 
shipyards. Altogether there are tens of 
thousands in these navy yards and ship- 
yards that are excess. Senator MeEap’s 
committee were astounded at conditions 
that they found. In these private ship- 
yards, of course, they have these cost- 
plus contracts and there are tens of thou- 
sands—yes, more than that—of excess 
manpower in these and other cost-plus 
plants where the more they spend the 
more they get. Many Members of Con- 
gress—Democrats and Republicans—and 
many men in the business and profes- 
sional world have denounced these cost- 
plus contracts. 

Hon. Lindsay Warren, Comptroller 
General, a very able and honorable man, 
declared recently, according to press re- 
ports, that the Government has been 
gypped out of approximately fifty billions 
largely under these cost-plus contracts. 

Who made these cost-plus contracts? 
The War and Navy Departments and 
the administration themselves. They 
know about these things. They do not 
have to have this law or any other law 
relative to this situation. In fact they 
should not have made the contracts that 
permitted this waste and squandering of 
the bond and tax money of the American 
people. 

This waste of manpower has been de- 
nounced by William Green and other 
leaders of labor and by businessmen and 
by management that does not have cost- 
plus contracts; and I have talked with 
some of these managers who have the 
cost-plus contracts and they are not hap- 
py over the situation. It is not necessary 
to freeze fifty million or more American 
workers, fathers, wives, and children, to 
get rid of this waste of manpower in the 
Government itself, its navy yards, ship- 
yards, and cost-plus contract plants. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND FREE LABOR 


Our coal-mining industry and miners 
have received quite a lot of unfavorable 
criticism. Many people feel that they 
fell down on the job during the calendar 
year 1944. We have some very revealing 
statistics on coal production in Great 
Britain and coal production in the United 
States for 1944. 

There were employed in the mines of 
Great Britain in the calendar year 1944 
707,000 men. They produced 200,000,000 
tons of coal. This is less than 1 ton per 
man per day. There were employed in 
the coal mines of the United States for 
the calendar year 1944 479,000 men. 
They produced 684,500,000 tons of coal. 
This is approximately 6 tons per day per 
man. This record of production is the 
more remarkable when we know that be- 
tween the time of Pearl Harbor up to 
January 1, 1944, 130,000 American miners 
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left the mines to enter the armed serv- 
ices or engaged in other essential war 
work. Yet with 130,000 miners less the 
coal industry and the miners of the 
United States broke all records of pro- 
duction in this country and this was 6 
times as much coal per day per man as 
Was produced on an average per day per 
man in Britain. 

Let us not forget that in Great Britain 
the government had control generally 
of the coal mines and the miners were 
working under labor conscript laws. We 
have had free enterprise and free labor 
from the founding of our Government, 
except the colored slaves. We fought a 
war over that, amended our Constitution, 
and made them free. 

If we have reached the point where 
we must forsake the American way of 
life, of free enterprise, and free labor, 
and adopt totalitarian ideology and con- 
script labor, as Germany and Japan have 
done, in order to maintain this great 
country of ours, then we can know that 
we have reached the beginning of the end 
of this glorious Republic. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the members of the conference have 
brought back an entirely new bill—all of 
it to be debated in the short space of 
1 hour, and with a sugar coating by way 
of a declaration of policy in section 2, 
which reads as follows: 

Sec. 2 (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declaration of war pledging 
all the resources of the Nation to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 


Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 


Mr. Speaker, that policy has been the 
policy of the American people since ~he 
Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941, and they have operated 
under that policy ever since. If there 
be some who have not; if there are those 
who have failed and refused in their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens to engage in es- 
sential war activity, this legislation that 
we are being urged to accept will not 
reach them at all. If there are those who 
are engaged in essential war activity, but 
who are not giving their full measure of 
devotion to the cause, this measure will 
not strike at that evil in any degree. 

This legislation gives authority to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, or to whomever it might be dele- 
gated by him, and to any extent deemed 
to be necessary to— 
prescribe employment ceilings in designated 
areas, activities, or places of employment, 
fixing the maximum number of workers, by 
age, sex, or occupational qualifications, who 
may be there employed, and prohibiting the 
employment of workers beyond such maxi- 
mum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed 
in designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
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essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer neces. 
sary in the interest of the war effort for him 
to remain in such employment or that he 
has a jus‘ifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment. 


Violation of the provisions of this act, 
or of any regulations which may there. 
after be made under the authority of this 
act, would be punishable by fine up to 
$10,000 or imprisonment up to 1 year, or 
both. 

This measure will not only not cor-ect 
the defects that may have appeared in 
our system of production, it is wholly 
unnecessary, and it is highly dangerous 
to the permanence of our free way of life. 

The only test by which we ought to 
view this legislation is whether it will 
increase production. No one can suc- 
cessfully establish the fact that it will 
increase production by 1 percentage 
point. It will, rather, be the vehicle by 
which we will set up in this country an- 
other mammoth bureau in this wonder- 
land of bureaucracy to further regiment 
and hamstring the labors of a free people. 

We have already passed the peak of re- 
quired production in this war effort. 
Facts and figures from the district which 
I have the honor to represent are typical 
of the picture that we see over the coun- 
try, with perhaps scattered exceptions on 
the west coast. 

A large shell-loading plant, employing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20,000 
men and women at the peak period, is 
now operating at roughly one-half of 
that figure. In my home city of South 
Bend, industrial employment is 12 per- 
cent under comparative figures for a 
year ago. In that same period of 1 year, 
the number of unemployment compensa- 
tion claims paid has increased by 85 
percent. 

A former Democratic President of 
these United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
once said: “There is no power on earth 
equal to the determined, voluntary co- 
operation of a free people.” 

Our free American labor has out- 
stripped the slave labor of this world in 
the race of production for the war. 
Stalin at Teheran said that without the 
production of American machinery, the 
victories of Russia and the United Na- 
tions could not have been won. This, 
Mr. Speaker, was a tribute to our system 
of free enterprise. 

And what is the reward that we pro- 
pose to the men and women employees 
and employers alike who have made this 
record? By this measure, it is proposed 
to chain the worker to his machine. The 
proponents of this legislation seek to 
penalize those who have performed this 
miracle of production. Does anyone 
contend that that will make any man 
produce more than he has in the past? 

This measure does not even pretend to 
reach out and touch the loafer who has 
never entered war work. We were toid 
at the outset that the manpower draft 
would do this very thing, but it has ended 
up in a measure that would penalize the 
men and women of American industry 
who have performed this miracle of pro- 
duction, without even touching the loafer 
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and the ne’er-do-well who has failed in 
his responsibility in the time of crisis. 

To say that we must pass this measure 
at this late date; to say that we must 
capitulate to the rushing tide of totali- 
tarianism that seeks to engulf the world, 
is to say that our American form of gov- 
ernment and our system of free enterprise 
have failed. 

It is proposed by this measure to com- 
pe! free men and women to work for the 
private profit of another. It is no com- 
parison to say that men have been drafted 
to serve their country. We are not to- 
day considering a measure that would 
draft civilians to serve in a Government 
plant. Ours is a system of private enter- 
prise and it is proposed by this measure 
to draft our men and women to work 
in private industry for the private profit 
of another. 

Why, at this late date, do the pro- 
ponents of this measure come rushing in 
to set up this system of forced labor for 
private profit? There are many of us 
who are deeply concerned that some of 
them seek, in this legislation, the oppor- 
tunity to completely regiment our whole 
society in the post-war world, and I hope 
this conference report will be voted down, 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. REED of New York. - Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this slave bill. I be- 
long to a party that has never believed 
in slavery. I belong to a party that had 
to fight a 4 years’ war and sacrifice 
treasure and precious lives in order to 
destroy the institution of slavery in this 
country. The party to which I Belong 
never sought to destroy this Republic in 
order to preserve the institution of 
slavery. 

The fact that this conference report 
proposes to enslave free people does not 
disturb those who are imbued with a 
philosophy of slavery, The Republican 
Party is just as interested in free labor 
today as it was when it fought to remove 
slave labor as a competitor of free labor. 
It is my hope that my party will not lend 
itself to any form of legislative enslave- 
ment. Our boys are not fighting for the 
Hitler totalitarian system; they are 
fighting to destroy it. They ought not to 
come home and find their father and 
mother and brothers and sisters en- 
slaved. I am opposed to this confer- 
ence report because of its slavery provi- 
sions. Free labor is a heritage which has 
cost tremendous amounts of treasure 
and millions of lives. It is not neces- 
sary to establish a system of slavery in 
order to preserve a free people and free 
institutions. 

We have gone just as far as a Nation 
should go down the path of totalitarian- 
ism. This conference report is the most 
iniquitous and un-American piece of 
legislation that has come before Congress 
Since the War Between the States. 

I shall vote against this conference re- 
port, and it is my hope that every self- 
respecting American who loves freedom 
and despises slavery will oppose it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield 2% minutes to the 

gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHorT]. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, though I 
was a minority conferee and the lone 
House conferee to oppose this conference 
report, naturally I would like to have 
more time to discuss this highly im- 
portant matter. I shall not flatter my- 
self by thinking I could inform Members 
of the House, but I do want to remind 
Members of the House that industry, 
management, labor, and agriculture are 
opposed to this legislation. It substi- 
tutes compulsion and coercion for our 
free and voluntary American system of 
initiative and enterprise. Again J call 
your attention to my remarks of yester- 
day, on pages 2778 and 2779 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Under section V of the new bill—H. R. 
1752—the Director of War Mobilization 
is made czar over industry, mining, and 
agriculture. He can do three things: He 
can designate certain areas, for instance, 
Baltimore, and ignore St. Louis. He can 
establish ceilings of employment at Buf- 
falo and not at San Francisco; or in 
Minneapolis and not in New Orleans. 
Secondly, he can direct or require or pro- 
hibit the hiring or rehiring on the part 
of employer of employees; and he also 
can deny to the employee the right to 
accept employment. How silly to think 
such arbitrary and autocratic power can 
increase production. The third thing he 
can do is to freeze all individuals—men, 
women, and children of all ages—in 
plants, in activities, in mines, on farms, 
and they cannot leave their present em- 
ployment without first getting permis- 
sion from the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Manpower. That is tyranny and 
slavery, Mr. Speaker, brought up to date. 
I cannot think of anything more vicious 
or obnoxious to the tradition and spirit 
of our American institutions. It is pre- 
posterous, sir, that at this advanced 
stage of the war, when we are on the eve 
of victory in Europe, that we should stoop 
to adopt the totalitarian methods of 
Hitler which our men are at this hour 
fighting and dying to destroy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rosert- 
SON] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted for the May work bill 
when it passed the House and I shall vote 
for the pending conference report to 
impose employment ceilings on employ- 
ers and penalties on workers who, with- 
out justification, quit their war jobs. 
There have been millions of loyal and 
patriotic war workers on the home front 
and the pending bill is not aimed at 
them. It is aimed at those who hope to 
share the benefits of democracy without 
sharing the burdens. 

The day after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor the 3 big labor leaders 
of the Nation, Lewis, Murray, and Green, 
met with the President of the United 
States and solemnly pledged that there 
would be no strikes for the duration of 
the war. That pledge has been evaded. 
In each of the following war years there 
have been strikes in war industries that 
were damaging to the war effort, culmi- 
nating in 1944 in 5,000 strikes involving 
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the direct loss of millions of days of 
war work, and the indirect loss of other 
millions of days, which the Department 
of Labor in reporting on the effect of 
such strikes conveniently ignores. A 
large majority of those 5,000 strikes in- 
volved trivial issues that could and 
should have been adjusted by a con- 
ciliator from the Department of Labor. 
The remainder involved demands which 
the employers under the Little Steel 
formula had no legal right to grant. 

The labor leaders who had promised a 
no-strike program casually dismissed 
most of the 5,000 strikes with the state- 
ment that they had not been authorized. 
The same leaders did undertake to au- 
thorize 381 strikes, calling on the War 
Labor Board, just as John L, Lewis 
recently did, to conduct strike elections. 
In 323 of the 381 strike votes held in 
1944, a majority of the workers voted 
“yes.” That “yes” vote was cast on a 
strike ballot which read, “Do you wish 
to permit an interruption of war produc- 
tion in wartime as a result of this 
dispute?” 

. Astrike vote will be taken tomorrow in 

the bituminous coal fields over a wage 
demand which the operators have no 
power to accept, and included in those 
demands is a demand of the miners to 
exercise what has heretofore been re- 
garded as a purely governmental func- 
tion, namely, the right to tax at the 
rate of 10 cents per ion all the coal 
they produce, that fund aggregating 
$60,000,000 per year to be used at the 
discretion of Mr. John L. Lewis. The 
ballot used in that strike vote will be the 
same ballot, namely, “Do you wish to 
permit an interruption of war produc- 
tion in wartime as a result of this dis- 
pute?” A “yes” vote will mean that the 
miners not only wish to stop some war 
production but to stop all war produc- 
tion because war plants cannot operate 
without coal. It is generally conceded 
that on that strike ballot the miners, 
following what they believe to be the 
wishes of Mr. Lewis, will vote “yes.” The 
mining of bituminous coal will stop un- 
less and until the Government takes over 
the mines and the miners are then will- 
ing to work for the Government. There 
is no legislation to compel the miners to 
continue to work, although if the Con- 
gress writes into law the May-Bailey 
work bill as now agreed upon, a war 
worker in one industry cannot transfer 
to some other industry without the con- 
sent of the War Mobilizer. 

On Iwo Jima one-third of all the 
marines participating in that bloody 
fight were battle casualties. In one in- 
fantry division which fought first in 
Italy and later on the western front 
in Europe personnel turn-over exceeded 
1,000 percent. No strike ballot was ever 
submitted to those soldiers before they 
were ordered to advance. If, today, 
those men were sitting where you and I 
sit, is there any question as to how they 
would vote? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketter]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, why should the Congress accept 
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the opinion of someone who is not quali- 
fied to speak on this matter of civilian 
manpower? Both management and 
labor have speken and given their opin- 
ions on this subject. Who is better 
qualified than they—who are experts in 
their fields, if you please? They have 
said that legislation on this subject is not 
necessary, that all the implements and 
supplies necessary for the Army can be 
met if they are given a free opportunity. 
Such legislation smacks of slavery—the 
kind of slavery to which the totalitarian 
governments have subjected their people. 

Why should we accept the judgment of 
the War Department in this question as 
against that of management and labor? 
I cannot understand why the War De- 
partment is qualified to make such a de- 
cision. The American people may well 
ponder who is running this country to- 
day, and they should ponder it very 
deeply. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to vote against the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have been 
maintaining that the rules of the House 
should be amended so as to restrict the 
powers of conferees. This conference 
report is a good example of what I com- 
plain against. Here we have an example 
of five or six Members of the Senate 
and five or six Members of the House 
sitting in conference attempting to com- 
pose the differences in two bills which 
were almost diametrically opposite. The 
House gave the matter a most exhaus- 
tive consideration; then the Senate took 
it and debated it exhaustively. What we 
are considering today does not conform 
to the views of one-fourth of the mem- 
bership of both Houses. This conference 
report may be accepted by this House in 
the vote this afternoon, and if it is ac- 
cepted it will be by a very close vote, 
and I dare say that many of those who 
vote to accept it will do so not because 
they are satisfied with the bill but be- 
cause we are now approaching a recess 
adjournment and many feel that they 
had as well accept this report and be 
done with it. Others feel that it might 
be more pleasing to the administration 
if they were to vote for it than if they 
were to vote against it. 

I have been opposed to this legislation 
from the beginning because of the fact 
that it is another great step in the direc- 
tion of totalitarian regimentation. It is 
typically New Deal in this respect. Ihave 
taken the position steadfastly from the 
beginning that this legislation is not nec- 
essary. We have already adequate ma- 
chinery for raising armies. The machin- 
ery has proved itself. It has been at 
least a month since we considered this 
legislation in the House, and the situa- 
tion has changed materially since then. 
It passed the House after a hard battle 
by only a few votes in the first place, 
and I dare say that it would not pass 
the House now if it were not for these 
circumstances which I have already out- 
lined. 

This legislation was not necessary for 
it does not reach the loafer nor the 
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slacker. It does not reach those who 
should be reached. ‘It puts a stigma on 
millions and millions of workers of our 
country who have performed nobly and 
well. It challenges the patriotism of 
many of our patriotic people while the 
unpatriotic and those who are not thor- 
oughly loyal to the country fm every re- 
spect laugh at us. By the time this legis- 
lation is put into effect it is hoped that 
the war in Europe will be over, and in 
that event the legislation will be unneces- 
sary. 

I have voted for all legislation that 
would in any way work to the advantage 
of our country and our armed forces. I 
have voted for millions of dollars when 
I had every reason to believe that much 
of it would be wasted. I did this because 
I wanted to be sure that we would not 
fail in any respect to do what ought to 
be done to help our Army and Navy 
win the war. It is my view that in all 
matters of strategy it should be the duty 
of a Congressman to support those in au- 
thority in the naval and military affairs 
of the country. Likewise, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion gives certain exclusive rights and 
privileges to Members of Congress, and 
with those rights and privileges have gone 
exclusive responsibilities. Under the 
Constitution the Congress is given the 
right and the responsibility of raising up 
and maintaining armies. The reason for 
that is that the founding fathers had 
more confidence in that respect in the 
representatives of the people than it 
would have in military and naval author- 
ities who had been brought up to be pro- 
fessional military and naval men. The 
same Constitution gives to Congress the 
right to declare war. It does not give 
this right to the admirals and generals of 
the Navy and the Army. Neither does 
it give this right 4.0 the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy and the Army. The 
admirals have to do with strategy and 
equipment. Likewise, the generals have 
to do with strategy and equipment. 
They have also to do with training sol- 
diers and sailors but they do not have 
anything to do with determining how 
these shall be selected. The drafting of 
soldiers and sailors for the armed forces 
of the land is left exclusively to Congress. 
I feel that every Member of this House 
feels his responsibility keenly in this re- 
spect. We should not be carried away 
by any undue, pressure. We must re- 
member that we are dealing with the 
rights and the privileges and the lives of 
our own people. The making up of 
armies and navies is a serious task. 
Likewise it is a serious task to assume to 
regiment men and women who make a 
living for themselves and families by 
daily toil. It is not fair to impose upon 
them undue restrictions simply because 
probably 1 percent of their number is 
not as patriotic and as loyal as they 
should be. 

I hope this conference report is rejected 
and that the whole matter is referred 
back to the proper committees where the 
matter may be studied more fully if it is 
deemed necessary. The Military Affairs 
Committee of the House is a very capable 
committee and I feel sure that the events 
which transpired since they first con- 
sidered this matter will lead them to take 
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such action as would meet with the ap. 
proval of the country. 

‘Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McDonovcH]}. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
victories of our armies since the last time 
this bill was considered in the House 
indicate the total lack of necessity for 
this bill to pass. I am opposed to this 
bill. The successful crossing of the 
Rhine River, our naval attack on the 
Ryukyu Islands in the Pacific, all point 
to a speedy victory and indicate that 
labor and management have done an 
outstanding job without compulsion. 
Otherwise we would not have had the 
materials to make these victories possi- 
ble. 

We do not need this kind of slave-labor 
legislation, with victory staring us in the 
face. Why should we violate the Consti- 
tution which we are fighting to protect, 
by imposing involuntary servitude upon 
our people? Why should we now, at this 
late date, say to labor and management, 
“You fellows have done a good job up to 
now. You have worked hard and pro- 
duced the goods we needed for victory, 
but now we are going to fine you $10,000 
or throw you into jail if you do not do 
your job the way we dictate from here 
on.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2% minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is just about what we 
could expect. I know I am not revealing 
any ret as to what transpired in com- 
mit some time ago. The newspapers 
carried the story. We were told then 
that it did not make any difference what 
type of legislation would be passed by 
the House, it would be rewritten in con- 
ference to suit the President. 

The cat was let out of the bag a few 
moments ago when we were informed 
that the Senate conferees had struck out 
everything after the enacting clause. 
That made possible the writing into the 
conference report new legislation—legis- 
lation not previously considered by 
either House. 

I want to read into the Recorp a tele- 
gram from William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 1 
think possibly it will have more infiu- 
ence than anything I could say. 

It is as follows: 

It seems inconceivable that having 
reached a war stage when it is Clearly evident 
that the German Armies are decisively de- 
feated that Congress would even consider 
the passage of a bill which smacks of slavery. 
The working men and women of America, 
through their skill and service, contributed 
very largely to the inevitable defeat of the 
German Armies. To make these workers 
subject to heavy penalties and to impose 
upon them a condition which approximates 
slavery at this stage of the World War is un- 
justifiable and indefensible. I therefore pro- 
test in the name of the 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor against 
the adoption of the measure proposed by the 
congressional conference committee and I 
appeal to all M. nbers of Congress to vote 
against the conference report and defeat it 
decisively. 

WM. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Laoor. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield 

Mr. SHORT. The worst part of this 
whole conference report is it does not 
reach the slacker and the loafer at all, 
but it penalizes or puts the squeeze on the 
loyal, industrious, patriotic Americans 
who are now doing such a marvelous job 
of production. 

Mr. SHAFER. And the squeeze is just 
what they are after. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does not 
put the squeeze on. the pool-hall loafer 
and the cocktail lizard who have prob- 
ably got off the job and will have to stay 
there. 

Mr. SHAFER. That is correct. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this conference re- 
port brings back to this House a totally 
unnecessary and, as at present framed, 
vicious attack upon the American people. 
It can do no good. It holds vast poten- 
tialities for harm. 

That harm goes not only to the war 
effort but to the future of all our people 
and to the manner in which they shall 
live. 

It is a repetition of delegation of vast 
power from this Congress to Executive 
officers which, in the past, has brought 
discredit upon the Congress, distress to 
the people and condemnation of our 
methods of governing. 

As reported, the conference agreement 
would turn over control of every man and 
woman in the country, so far as his work 
is concerned, to the Office of War Mo- 
bilization. It would place in the hands 
of one man authority which no man 
should exercise. Particularly is this true 
in view of the recent decisions of that 
man which have forfeited the respect in 
which he was formerly held. There may 
have been a time when Justice Byrnes 
deserved the confidence which it is now 
proposed to place in him. But his ac- 
tions since he became a disgruntled ex- 
vice presidential candidate certainly do 
not establish any claim upon the vast 
authority which would be delegated to 
him under this agreement. 

This Congress is considering many 
plans for improving its method of opera- 
tion. This is the time to demonstrate 
whether we mean to improve our stand- 
ing or not. If we do we shall! not stand 
for delegating to any man the power of 
economic life and death over every in- 
dividual citizen. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMASON]. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ANDREws], when he says that 
he cannot understand how anybody will 
even waver in his support of this con- 
ference report if he supported the bill 
as it passed the House. 

There is no labor compulsion in this 
bill, and there is not one single word or 
line that drafts any man into industry. 
‘here is not one word or line in the 
conterence report that reflects in the 

sughtest upon any honest patriotic man 





or woman now engaged in industry or 
any kind of war work. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there anything in 
section 5, subsection (3) on page 3 of 
the report that in any way prohibits the 
right to strike? 

Mr. THOMASON. There is not a 
word or line in this report that takes 
away from labor the right to strike. 
There is not anything in the bill that 
prohibits the closed shop. There is not 
anything in the bill that affects the 
Tydings amendment regarding farm la- 
bor except that it strengthens it and 
Says to these men on the farm who are 
essential in that work that they must 
stay there and do their job for which 
their local draft boards deferred them 
instead of going to some war plant for 
the purpose of making high wages, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
there is nothing in the conference re- 
port that in any way affects any of the 
rights of collective bargaining under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. THOMASON. The majority 
leader is correct. The report expresses 
the objective to be accomplished so 
much better than I can, I will read the 
first paragraph of section 2: 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carr. into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, every individual not in the armed 
forces shall have an obligation, when called 
upon, to serve the Nation in an activity 
essential to the war effort. 


Those of us who were here on the 8th 
of December, 1941, absolutely pledged all 
the resources of America to the winning 
of the war in which we are now engaged 
and about which I think we are rapidly 
approaching a successful conclusion at 
least in the European theater. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Suppose the 
draft board were to assign a farmer to 
work and the mobilizer were to say he 
would freeze him. 

Mr. THOMASON. This bill does not 
in any way, shape, or form affect the 
present status of the selective service 
law. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr, PATRICK. If it is necessary to 
pass this law now why was it not passed 
when times were tighter? 

Mr. THOMASON. You were here at 
that time, I will let you answer. The 
gentleman will have to ask 433 other 
Members the same question. I will give 
you my answer: That_is that when Gen- 
eral George Marshall, Admiral King, and 
other high officials in the Government, 
including the Commander in Chief, the 
very men charged with the conduct of 
the war, said that legislation of this kind 
is necessary, that is all I needed to know. 
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I am placing the winning of the war 
above every other consideration. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The of- 
ficials the gentleman mentioned did not 
come before the committee and ask for 
this bill, did they? 

Mr. THOMASON. They asked for the 
best bill of this kind we could pass. The 
gentleman from Indiana knows that all 
conference reports are matters of com- 
promise. This House had by a majority 
vote said that we would draft labor if 
necessary and put them into essential 
industries. The other body passed an- 
other bill which would have accom- 
plished nothing. Now, the main pur- 
pose of this bill is to place ceilings on 
employers and freeze workers in their 
jobs until this crisis is over. The act 
automatically expires on the 30th day 
of June 1946, and sooner if the war is 
over. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANDREWS]! was exactly right and the high 
authorities in both the War and Navy 
Departments concur in his belief that 
when Germany cracks, although there 
is going to be tremendous enthusiasm 
and rejoicing among all the Allies, yet 
there is also going to be a terrible let- 
down on the part of the soldier boys, 
especially two or three million of them 
who will then have to go to the Pacific. 
Only last week this House, by unanimous 
vote, extended the Selective Service Act, 
and everybody here knows that General 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice, stated that we are scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for new inductees ex- 
cept for the 18-year-old boys. How can 
you defend drafting men to fight at $50 
per month and not put reasonable re- 
straint on men to work at twelve or 
fifteen dollars per day? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the action of the Selective Service and 
after getting 12,000,000 American men in 
our armed forces, with about 10,000,000 
of them drafted, the least we can do is 
to give them full support at home. This 
is all-out war and we can see victory not 
too far away. We have had nearly a 
million casualties, we have 500,000 men 
sick and wounded in hospitals all over 
the world today, we have literally thou- 
sands of boys in Europe and in the Pacific 
who have been there 2 or 3 years, and I 
would say they have been “frozen” in 
their jobs. Several hundred thousand 
will be frozen in the army of occupation 
in Germany at $50 a month after Ger- 
many falls and will be there another year 
or two. We are going to have two or 
three million of our men come back here 
and spend a short time at home seeing 
this glorious, free country of theirs, after 
which they will be sent to the Pacific for 
God knows how long. Then you teli me 
that workers here at home who have not 
suffered one thing except to have their 
loved ones sent to war, working in plants 
that are sanitary, some of them air 
cooled in the summer and heated in win- 
ter, at $10 to $20 per day, cannot remain 
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on those jobs until the $50-a-month boys, 
whom you forced into service, get back? 
It just does not make sense. As the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL] 
Says, those are ten or eleven million boys 
you drafted under Selective Service, 
which you extended again last week. 
They had no choice. Is that what you 
call equal, fair, and democratic treat- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no punishment 
under this bill except for the man who 
violates its provisions, and they will be 
very few. The overwhelming majority of 
the workers are just as loyal and patri- 
otic as anybody. This report does not 
touch them. General Knudsen testified 
before our committee that the turn-over 
in many plants has been as high as 12 
percent per month. When Germany sur- 
renders you will see literally thousands 
of those men surging out of the plants to 
try to get into private employment. This 
bill will stabilize and regulate employ- 
ment. It will prevent hoarding in some 
plants and place them in other plants 
where they are badly needed. It would 
give certainty to the status of the work- 
ingman. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if this bill makes any- 
body work who is not working now? 

Mr. THOMASON. It does not draft 
those not now at work but it will have an 
indirect effect because the I-A’s in the 
plants in Baltimore and other plants 
may be called into the service. Ceilings 
will be put on plants and areas where the 
Director deems it essential] to the war 
effort. It will produce mora! suasion and 
have a good psychological effect. It will 
give everybody to understand we are in 
the big drive for victory, and every citi- 
zen must do his part. 

Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of 
our brave soldiers following General Pat- 
ton and our other great generals along 
the Rhine today. They are on the way 
to Berlin. As long as I live I shall never 
forget that graphic picture at Iwo Jima 
when those gallant American marines 
were trying to get our American flag 
hoisted. They and their buddies all over 
the world are the ones I am thinking 
about today. They have my first and 
highest seniority. Five thousand of 
those brave marines at Iwo Jima will 
remain eternally in the volcanic lava at 
the foot of Mount Surabachi. Fifteen 
thousand more are in the hospitals. 

I am trying to think of those boys and 
their fathers and mothers today rather 
than just a comparatively few thousand 
men in this country who might be af- 
fected indirectly by this legislation, and 
would suffer no ill effects physically or 
financially. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM,. Will the gentleman 
please point out in the report how we 
reach the slackers in the poolrooms and 
the loafers? One Member says it reaches 
them and one Says it does not. 
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Mr. THOMASON. You still have your 
selective service and your local draft 
boards. Of course, they cannot draft 
the IV-F’s, but when you ‘ake the I-A’s 
out of the plants I think there will be 
many patriotic men all over the coun- 
try, who are not physically fit for com- 
bat, who will take their places. With 
this bill as law, the pressure and influ- 
ence of neighbors will have its effect on 
loafers, pool-hall players, night club- 
bers, and their kind. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky: 

Mr. O’NEAL. Do I understand that 
if a manpower bill is not passed we must 
then get the essential manpower for our 
war efforts out of the 18-year-olds rather 
than from the nonessential workers? 

Mr. THOMASON. Practically all in- 
ductees for the Army and Navy in the 
future must come from the 18-year-olds. 

Mr. O’NEAL. The 18-year-olds, or 
those now exempt? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. The 900,000 
men that General Marshall says he must 
have in the armed services in the next 
6 months have to come principally from 
the 18-year-old boys. If you take the 
I-A’s out of the war plants, you must 
have this bill to hold the others where 
they are most needed. 

Mr. O’NEAL. It is the nonessential 
workers, then, who will be brought in 
under this bill? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes. You take the 
I-A’s out of the plants and this will be 
the means of helping get those that are 
not now in essential industry and also 
freeze those now at work. We must have 
the necessary munitions or our men can- 
not fight. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. They say in the 
conference report “in order to adequately 
support the Army and maintain the 
Navy during the present war.” Is it 
implied that they have not been sup- 
ported by management and labor up to 
the present time? 

Mr. THOMASON. No; labor has done 
a magnificent job. Ninety-eight percent 
have done a great job. There have been 
some strikes, and they were not justified 
in wartime. This legislation expires on 
June 30, 1946, and Congress can sooner 
terminate it if the war is over or we 
decide the law is no longer necessary. 

I beg of you to support this confer- 
ence report, because it is necessary and 
will do no injustice to any loyal and 
patriotic citizen who wants to do his full 
duty in this terrible crisis and get the 
war over at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place, let me 
answer the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick], 
why such legislation has not been 
brought before the House before. I 
think it is a correct analysis, even if it 
reflects the sentiment of the American 
people in the worst war that we have 
ever fought. The reaton this legislation 
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has not been brought before the House 
prior to this time is that most people in 
the United States, and therefore most of 
their Representatives, have not realized 
what it was to fight this war until the 
battle of the bulge and until the casual. 
ties came home. 

I now yield the balance of this minute 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
FuLToN]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a re. 
turned serviceman from World War No. 
2, I would like to say that I think the 
administration and Congress have been 
very negligent in waiting 3 years before 
passing such an act, if they say suc an 
act is necessary at all. And I say to you 
for the servicemen, “Where have the 
administration and Congress been dur- 
ing that 3-year period?” 

May I say further that I understand 
the Japanese Diet has just passed a simi- 
lar act in their last session, but their 
act applies only to persons above the age 
of 8 years. There are no limits what- 
ever in this resolution before us. 

As far as labor is concerned, while I 
was away in the service I heard and be- 
lieved that labor on the home front had 
done a magnificent job. I still think 
they have. I am, therefore, voting 
against the conference report, as I do 
not favor compulsion as against free 
labor. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 24% minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Etston]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe, 
that the bill, H. R. 1752, as it is rewritten 
in the conference report is one of the 
most dangerous pieces of legislation Con- 
gress has ever been required to consider. 
When this measure was first proposed we 
were advised that it was for the purpose 
of compelling those persons who were 
contributing nothing to the war effort to 
engage in some essential war work. It 
was primarily directed toward the loafer 
and the slacker. When the bill was under 
consideration in the House high tribute 
was paid to both management and labor 
for the magnificent contribution they 
had made and were making to furnish 
our fighting men with the equipment and 
weapons they needed at the front. Yet 
you will find upon an examination of the 
bill agreed upon by a majority of the 
conferees, that the one who has shirked 
his duty and who has refused to engage 
in war work is not included in its drastic 
provisions. 

Moreover, the original bill included 
only male persons between the ages of 
18 and 45. This measure includes men, 
women and children of whatever age. 
Under section 5 of the act the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion is 
clothed with authority to fix employment 
ceilings in areas and plants, and to fix 
the maximum number of workers who 
may be employed therein. It likewise 
prohibits the employment of workers be- 

ond the maximum number fixed by the 
rector, and the Director may freeze all 
individuals employed in any designated 
areas or plants, or on the farms, when- 
ever he deems them essential to the war 
effort. Workers so frozen may not leave 
their employment without the consent of 
the Director. The violation of any order 
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or regulation issued under subsection A 
of section 5 may be punished by im- 
prisonment not to exceed a year, or by 
fine not in excess of $10,000, or both. 
There are other penalty provisions. For 
example, subsection C of section 5 pro- 
vides that no wages or other compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered in any 
employment commenced or continued in 
violation of any regulation shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction from income or as a 
cost or expense for the purpose of com- 
puting taxes payable under any act of 
Congress. 

Any power granted the Director under 
this bill may be delegated by him to any 
agency or department head so that at the 
present time we do not know who will 
administer its provisions. It may be the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission or someone else. 

As the present bill freezes in their pres- 
ent occupations the patriotic and in- 
dustrious men and women who are now 
engaged in war work, and does absolutely 
nothing to compel those who have evaded 
this responsibility to engage in any essen- 
tial occupation, it follows as a matter of 
course that those in nonessential occupa- 
tions will not transfer to essential work 
if they want to continue to do as they 
please. I wonder if anyone in the House 
today is so naive as to think that a person 
who wants to evade doing war work will 
voluntarily apply for a position in a war 
plant when he knows that by so doing he 
will bring himself within the penalty pro- 
visions of this act. If he continues to 
loaf or continues to engage in nonessen- 
tial work, nothing tan be done about it. 
Certainly this condition will retard rather 
than increase production. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is but one of the 
serious objections to this measure. Only 
those who are performing their patriotic 
duty as war workers or employers are 
amenable to the penalty provisions. In 
other words, this bill is an indictment of 
labor as well as management, notwith- 
standing the magnificent contribution 
both have made in our war effort, rather 
than of those who have failed or refused 
to make their contribution. It is no ex- 
cuse, aS was statec on this floor a few 
moments ago, that those who will not en- 
gage in essential work are subject to be 
drafted into the military service. The 
fallacy of such argument is too apparent 
to require comment. Such persons, if 
qualified for military service, have been 
subject to induction ever since the pas- 
sage of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. That they have not already been 
inducted is rather clear evidence that 
they are not qualified for such service. 
Unless physical or other standards are 
changed, they are no more likely to be 
inducted after the passage of this act 
than they were before. 

It has been stated that the penalty 
provided in the bill is only a misde- 
meanor. Actually it fails to be a felony 
by 1 day, as offenses punishable by im- 
prisonment for a year and a day or more 
are felonies. It is obvious why no more 
than a year’s imprisonment is provided 
ior. If a greater penalty was fixed, the 
accused would be entitled to a hearing 
of his case by a grand jury of his peers. 
informations returned under the present 


bill require only the action of district 
attorneys. 

Let me direct your attention to an- 
other dangerous provision in this bill. 
Section 10 provides for appeals. Ap- 
peals towhom? Not to any court, but to 
an appeal tribunal created by the very 
person from whose orders and regula- 
tions an appeal would be taken. Then 
examine, if you will, this sentence in 
section 10: 

Subject to such further administrative 
review as may be provided in regulations 
under this section, the determination ‘made 
after such hearing shall be final. 


Think of it; the Director makes the 
regulations the violation of which may 
result in imprisonment for as much as a 
year or a fine as high as $10,000. The 
Director provides an opportunity for 
appeal to an appeal agency of his own 
creation, and the decision on appeal is 
final. I can conceive of no more objec- 
tionable practice than this. It is bu- 
reaucracy at its worst. Pass this legis- 
lation, and you will have set up another 
gigantic Government bureau, a bureau 
with as sweeping and dictatorial power 
as has ever been conferred by Congress. 
Those of you who vote for it should never 
again raise your voices against govern- 
ment by bureacracy, and I direct this 
statement particularly to those on the 
Republican side of the aisle who so often 
complain about the bungling, the arro- 
gance, and tyrannical policies of Govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I shall be glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Ii this legislation is en- 
acted, it will drive a shaft through the 
very heart of America. Is not that true? 

Mr. ELSTON. It is all too true. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Does the gentleman 
think that this Congress in its action 
should follow the example of the Japa- 
nese Diet? 

Mr. ELSTON. Of course I do not, and 
I feel we have reached a rather sad state 
of affairs when this Congress is urged 
to adopt any legislation because the 
Japanese Diet has passed a similar act. 

Mr. Speaker, if this legislation becomes 
law no person accused of violating its 
provisions will know when he is at fault 
unless it can be shown that the regula- 
tions or orders affecting him have been 
brought to his attention. In this con- 
nection your attention is directed to sub- 
section (C) of section 5 to the effect that 
the provisions of this subsection shall 
not be applicable with respect to any case 
of a violation of a regulation by any per- 
son unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been 
published in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation in the community for 3 consecu- 
tive days, or has been served upon such 
person by personal service or by regis- 
tered mail. In other words, it is suffi- 
cient that the regulation be published in 
the Federal Register. I have before me 
the Federal Register of yesterday. It 
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consists of 102 pages. I am informed 
that the Federal Register for the year 
1944 contains 15,194 pages, this being 
more pages than are contained in the en- 
tire United States Code. Thus many 
may be charged with the violation of 
regulations they knew nothing about. 
The bill as written by the conferees de- 
scribes no act of which a person may be 
guilty. Guilt will necessarily depend 
upon bureaucratic regulations, orders, 
and directives, none of which has as yet 
been written. 

I hope no one will be deceived by the 
shop-worn argument that this legisla- 
tion is needed to strengthen the morale 
of our armed forces. They, no doubt, 
would be interested in making the non- 
workers work or fight but this bill makes 
them do neither. The man in the mili- 
tary .service knows what has been ac- 
complished under our system of free 
labor and private enterprise as compared 
with what has been done in other coun- 
tries where both labor and industry have 
been regimented. A few days ago, in 
fact on the same day when it was an- 
nounced the conferees had agreed on 
this bill, there appeared in the local press, 
on the same page carrying this an- 
nouncement, a news item that hundreds 
of the small attack boats used by the 
American Third Army to steal across the 
Rhine were only stacks of plywood in 
American factories less than a month 
ago. The War Department announced 
that the boats were rushed to completion 
and many werr flown directly to the bat- 
tle zone. The order was for 669 boats 
and was received on February 1. Ma- 
terial was speeded to factories and build- 
ers began what the Army called a pro- 
duction miracle. Management and labor 
alike were responsible for this miracle, 
which is but one of the many which will 
contribute to early victory. It is those 
who are responsible for these miracles 
this legislation would penalize rather 
than those who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not engaged in war work. 
Mr. Speaker, this legislation will set up 
in this Nation that which our fighting 
men are seeking to destroy abroad. Iam 
sure they do not expect to find on their 
return that we have drifted toward a 
dictatorship as far as this bill takes us. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with much interest to all 
the .rguments that have been advanced 
here this afternoon on this conference 
report. I cannot understand the argu- 
ment of my good friend who has just pre- 
ceded me, and some others who have 
insisted that the main criticism of this 
report agreed to in the committee of 
conference is that it does not get the 
loafers. I recall that when only a few 
weeks ago we had on the floor of this 
House the bill proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and one of our 
strong arguments was that it did go out 
and get the loafers, the two gentlemen 
who have spoken here today and have 
raised that point opposed that bill and 
supported a bill that did not touch the 
loafers; yet they are up here today crit- 
icizing this bill. Of course, this bill is 
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not perfect but it goes much further 
than did the bill which they then sup- 
ported, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. He is the one who sponsored 
that bill. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
leman did not support the other bill, 
did he? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I did not sup- 
port the bill the gentleman from In- 
diana offered, and I am proud of the 
fact that I did not. I supported the bill 
that was reported by our committee, a 
bill that would have gone out and done 
this job had it been enacted into law. 

This compromise report that comes in 
here today is the best we can get out 
of the situation. It is a compromise be- 
tween the two Houses. 

I have listened to the statement here 
that we ought not to follow the Japanese 
Diet. Of course, we are not following 
the Japanese Diet. But I do want to 
say that it is high time for this country 
to realize that it is engaged in a total 
war. I hope we shall never have to en- 
gage in another war, and I hope that 
even more because of the unwillingness, 
the reluctance, that so many of those 
who are charged with legislating for our 
country have shown toward engaging in 
total war. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No;Iamsorry. I 
do not have time. 

I have sat here this morning and lis- 
tened to the storm of applause from the 
Republican side on this bill, on this pro- 
posal to help our boys engaged in total 
war. The thought comes to me that for 
some reason they just do not learn. 
Since 1939, when we started trying to 
make our country strong, so many on 
that side of the aisle have taken that 
obstructionist view. It was played up 
in the elections last fall, yet they did 
not learn. Today we are engaged in 
total war. It seems’to me it is time to 
quit holding back. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry, I can- 
not yield. 

It is time for us to carry out the pledge 
we made here on December 8, 1941, when 
we pledged all of our resources. We did 
not make any distinction. We made no 
reservation. Wepledgedthemall. And 
those boys who have gone to the fighting 
front have gone relying on that pledge. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry, I do 
not have the time to yield. 

So many of us show an unwillingness 
to carry out the pledge we made to those 
boys. I plead with you—I plead with 
you, let us do this job. Let us quit talk- 
ing about bureaucracy in order to obscure 
the real job to be done. The gentleman 
who taiked about bureaucracy came here 
on the floor of the House only a few 
weeks ago pleading for a bill which would 
have set up a bureaucracy to a much 
greater degree than this bill does today. 
It is the best we can get. Yes, I think 
we should have had a law a long time 


Mr, 
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ago. But, certainly, the manpower sit- 
uation was not as tight back there a year 
ago or even 6 months ago, as it is today. 
Congress has been reticent in passing the 


law which was needed. But I think we 


should not delay any longer. This is 
the best we can hope to get in a com- 
promise between the two bodies. I plead 
with you to back up those boys who have 
gone out there relying on our pledge, our 
pledge to use ali of our resources, both 
human and material. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] one-half minute. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never been so disgusted by a political 
appeal on a measure of this importance, 
from the same group which voted against 
proper appropriations for experimenta- 
tion in the development of the Flying 
Fortresses in June 1939. 

These people voted against a provi- 
sion in the War Department appropria- 
tion bill providing $9,000,000 to develop 
the Flying Fortress and the fighting 
planes of this country at a time when 
we had no designs suitable for the con- 
struction of either. 

They wanted to build ghost airplanes, 
not fighting airplanes. 

This came up in the House on the 21st 
and 22d days of June 1939. That same 
gang which voted against proper ap- 
propriations for developing our air 
power and giving us fighting planes to 
fight with instead of ghost ships, voted 
against $9,000,000 which was needed for 
this purpose. 

That it was needed was proven by the 
fact that in September 1939, after Great 
Britain and Germany were at war, they 
came back and voted the same money 
that the Republicans wanted to vote to 
provide fighting airplanes, and by their 
operations they delayed the develop- 
ment of our Flying Fortresses and our 
fighter planes 3 months at a very critical 
period. 

I hope we will not have any more of 
that same kind of cheap politics. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HARNgEss]. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, for almost 3 months this Con- 
gress has been studying and debating 
the President’s request for the extraor- 
dinary and unparalleled authority to 
conscript American civilian labor. Day 
after day the proponents of labor con- 
scription have insisted that this compul- 
sion is necessary to the speedy and suc- 
cessful completion of the war. But 
through all the welter of argument, the 
advocates have totally failed to demon- 
strate just how or why this vast, arbi- 
trary authority, centered in the hands of 
a single individual, will maintain maxi- 
mum production to hasten victory. They 
have shown no convincing evidence that 
this tremendous power will cure the 
bungling and the glaring lack of coordi- 
nation among Federal agencies which are 
primarily responsible for the actual man- 
power crises which face us in certain in- 
dustrial areas and in certain industries. 
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From the very outset, the principal 
argument for compulsion has been that 
since we have drafted men to fight and 
die for our country, we ought to place 
equal compulsion upon all civilian labor, 
Remember, it has never been shown that 
the only way, or even the best way, to 
provide our fighting forces maximum 
support is by placing civilian labor under 
compulsion. If that fact had been dem- 
onstrated, or if it were demonstrable, I 
am sure we would have had some form 
of labor conscription many months ago, 
But no, we are told we ought to impose 
equal compulsions merely as a matter of 
equal justice. As a corollary, we are told 
that compulsion upon the home front is 
somehow or other going to bring a great 
lift to the morale of our fighting forces, 

It is inconceivable to me that we here 
at home could have such little regard for 
the intelligence of our fighting men. 
The average man who has been through 
the real hardships and dangers of war 
is far too practical and realistic to be 
fooled and influenced for long by such 
flimsy pretext. The plain, unpleasant 
fact is that there is no way to equalize 
the sacrifices of individuals in war, and 
no one knows that better than our fight- 
ing man. Do you think the man in the 
fox hole or at a battle station is going to 
feel better and fight harder when he gets 
the letter from home telling him that 
his dad, his mother, and his wife are now 
the subjects of discipline and authority 
just as total as that over him? If you 
do, I say to you flatly that you just do 
not know your American fighting man. 

And do you think your soldier or sailor 
is most interested in the academic prob- 
lem of imposing equal burdens and hard- 
ships upon everyone, or do you believe, 
as I do, that he would prefer above every- 
thing else for the home front to keep 
more and more, and better and better 
weapons and supplies rolling to him to 
speed his final victory? 

Let those of you who continuously cry 
“Obstructionists!” at the opponents of 
these totalitarian controls answer the 
question you have so often hurled at 
them: What will you have to say to our 
returning veterans to justify your posi- 
tion on this legislation? How will you 
convince the men who are riding with 
Patton and Hodges into the heart of Ger- 
many at this very minute that free labor 
and free industry could not sustain their 
efforts? How will you explain to them 
that you abandoned the American sys- 
tem which carried them within sight of 
their final triumph? 

For myself, I would very much prefer 
to tell our returning veterans that I vig- 
orously resisted this unlimited grant of 
authority over the lives of their families 
than to admit that I helped to impose 
the very type of compulsion which they 
have made such terrible sacrifices to 
destroy, 

I frankly find myself at a loss to un- 
derstand just what has happened in this 
Congress as we approach this conclusive 
action on this issue. Obviously, this 
House had little stomach for the com- 
paratively moderate proposal for limit- 
ed labor conscription, which we recently 
enacted by a narrow margin. The Sen- 
ate even more clearly demonstrated its 
reluctance to grant arbitrary powers over 
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civilian labor in its action on the original 
measure. Labor and industrial leader- 
ship, the men with the know-how and 
the amazing war-production records, al- 
most unanimously warned that labor 
conscription, or any arbitrary dictatorial 
authority, would not cure the real, the 
underlying faults, but would actually do 
more harm than good. 

Yet, after almost 3 months of inquiry 
and debate, we are suddenly asked to 
hand over to a single human being power 
over every industry, every business, and 
every working individual that is total, un- 
limited, and absolute. By comparison, 
the authority proposed by the original 
May bill was a mere whisper. Cudgel 
your imaginations as you will, I defy you 
to find a single civilian activity employ- 
ing labor to which this proposed author- 
ity does not extend. The only limits 
are those which the lone individual vested 
with this authority chooses, without let 
or hindrance of any kind, to fix. 

Even in this age, when the granting 
of vast power to the executive is com- 
monplace, this proposal before us is ex- 
traordinary, even fantastic. And all to 
equalize war sacrifices; to lift service 
morale; or to correct the mistakes pre- 
viously made by the same administration 
and the same men who will now presum- 
ably wield this new power. 

But I warn you that this unparalleled 
and unwarranted authority will be no 
panacea for our manpower problems. It 
will merely give wider play to the same 
ineptitude and short-sightedness which 
created these problems in the first place. 
It will give a single individual and a vast 
subordinate bureaucratic army the un- 
questionable authority to curtail or com- 
pletely close most industries and busi- 
nesses; but it cannot move idle hands 
from one shop to another, or from one 
community with a labor surplus to an- 
other with an acute shortage. 

Right now we see certain industries, 
and certain industrial communities, cry- 
ing for labor while other areas have ac- 
tual unemployment. So we are asked to 
give the little bureaucrats who will really 
administer this sweeping authority the 
power to throw more people out of work 
in these areas of idleness in the hope of 
driving those people by indirection to 
another area where help is needed. 

Forthrightness is completely out the 
window. Nobody in power apparently 
has the courage and honesty to admit 
that the job is simply too big for him, 
despite an accumulation of powers that 
must be responsible for much of Hitler’s 
rug-chewing. 

What we actually need here now is a 
clear and unmistakable order to the ex- 
ecutive to use our available manpower 
intelligently. Actually, we need nothing 
more than the substitute measure which 
I originally offered here when this body 
enacted the May bill. We know that 
manpower is being wasted when we know 
there are actual labor surpluses and ap- 
palling wastages in many areas at the 
very time we face shortages in others. 

All this suggests better War Manpower 
Commission surveys, plus positive orders 
for better coordination among Federal 
procurement agencies, where little or 
none now exists. Why shackle 50,000,000 
or more people in our civilian labor 


force? A simple remedy is at hand, as 
I suggested in my original substitute. 

We can insist here upon that simple 
remedy, or we can abandon our sacred 
duty to the American people and our 
fighting men by supporting this confer- 
ence proposal. The issue is just that 
clear and simple. I urge that we em- 
phatically reject the conference proposal. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker,I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted against this bill when it was in the 
House before. I voted against it because 
there were some provisions in it which I 
did not like. I voted for a substitute at 
that time. But, it seems to me, this is a 
better bill. In any event, it is going to 
pass. 

I also have received a telegram from 
William Green. I have been a member 
of organized labor for more than 30 years. 
Twenty-five years of that time I was a 
dues-paying member of the American 
Federation of Labor. I say to you and 
I say to the laboring men of this House 
that labor cannot afford to be out of 
harmony with the American people. 
There is nothing in this bill that smacks 
of slavery. There is only one thing that 
you have to fear: Do you or do you not 
trust the American Government and the 
American people? We are at war and 
labor is willing to lend its shoulder and 
cooperate in anything that is necessary. 
They are not going to let down the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whom they so 
loyally supported in the last election. 
They are not going to let down the officers 
of the Army and the Navy who are con- 
ducting this war, and they are not going 
to let down the soldier boys. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 242 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report before us now is 
certainly not a partisan issue. I have 
supported universal service for wartime 
for more than 30 years. When we de- 
clared war we pledged and committed the 
entire resources of the Nation. 

I get quite a. “kick” out of this argu- 
ment on constitutionality. I was the one 
who struggled with that issue, particular- 
ly in committee. The committee mem- 
bers know that. The point, the consti- 
tutionality of which I was worried about, 
is now out of the bill. I even found that 
point constitutional, in my judgment, 
after quite a struggle. I am not worried 
about the constitutionality of this bill in 
its present form. 

The national interest in winning this 
war and our committing the entire re- 
sources of the Nation to that end are 
sufficient to support the constitutionality 
of this bill if enacted into law. Now 
there will be even a greater need for this 
bill after Germany is defeated. Already 
we have complaints that there is an 
over-supply of labor in some spots and a 
shortage in others. The purpose of this 
bill is to balance production. If you want 
to drag this war out unnecessarily, even 
for an hour, a week, a month, or a year, 
stutter and stumble now and take away 
from us unified, effective production ef- 


fort. You will handicap your sons and 
mine on the battlefield when they may 
need a rifle or a 240-millimeter gun or 
more ammunition that are not there. 
We must not fail to exert our utmost 
effort in this hour of need on the pro- 
duction front. 

Do not let these arguments fool you 
about the unconstitutionality of this bill. 
The need for it, the need for it now and 
after the defeat of Germany, is greater 
than ever for a balanced production to 
make possible a quick and complete vic- 
tory over our enemies. The boys will 
do the job if we will give them the tools 
in time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 22 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan {[Mr. Wooprvurr]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot bring myself to vote 
for this work-or-jail compromise man- 
power bill worked out by the conferees. 
My reasons are clear, concise, and, it 
Seems to me, unanswerable. They are 
as follows: 

This bill is not the result of necessity, 
or any exigency which has arisen since 
we became involved in this world strug- 
gle. This measure, and the powers it 
will give the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, was planned by the administra- 
tion prior to 1936, and the forerunner of 
this bill, the model on which it has been 
constructed, is to be found on page 65 of 
the Industrial Mobilization Plan as re- 
vised by the administration in 1936. 

This bill will, if adopted, constitute the 
longest step toward totalitarianism ever 
taken in this Nation. 

The very nature of this proposed enact- 
ment, the very powers it provides for the 
President and his lieutenants, makes it 
an ideal power to be abused, to be used 
to enrich administration favorites, and 
to punish and destroy those in business 
of whom the administration may, for any 
reason, disapprove. 

This great power, if granted the execu- 
tive department, will not be used im- 
partially, fairly and strictly for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. The other powers 
granted to or assumed by the executive 
branch of the Government have not been 
used fairly, impartially, and for the wel- 
fare of the Nation in all cases. In many, 
many cases favoritism, waste, political 
motives and objectives, personal animus 
and plain stupidity*have characterized 
the administration of the already vast 
war powers now possessed or assumed by 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. I am convinced that this power, 
if granted, will be so abused. 

All the powers and all the acts neces- 
sary for the Army, the Navy, and the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment to achieve every legitimate objec- 
tive claimed for this measure, are now 
in the hands of the authorities, and have 
already been granted by the Congress. 
Every single legitimate objective claimed 
to be desired under this bill can easily 
be achieved under existing power now 
in the hands of the President. Evers 
Member of this House must be aware of 
that fact. 

The New Deal administration intends, 
if granted this enormous and dictatorial 
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power, to continue it far into the post- 
war period, long after the shooting has 
ceased. The irrefutable proof of that 
statement is to be found in the 1939 New 
Deal revision of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan. It will be found in the printed 
document as issued by the Senate, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, second session, 
Document 134. The plain intent of the 
administration, at the end of shooting 
hostilities, is outlined therein under title 
F, Post-war Readjustment. Therein it 
is pointed out that the political or eco- 
nomic factors may make it desirable—on 
the part of the administration—to con- 
tinue the powers. My colleagues will re- 
call that already we are being told by of- 
ficial spokesmen for the administration 
that the war powers, the price controls, 
the regimentation, rationing, and num- 
berless other limitations upon farmers, 
businessmen and women, and the work- 
ers must be continued long after hostili- 
ties cease. My colleagues will also recall 
that this 1939 revision of the industrial 
mobilization plan was concealed from 
the press. We were not then at war. 
There had been no Pearl Harbor assault. 
Yet the President attempted to conceal 
from the American people the provisions 
of his 1939 revision of the industrial 
mobilization plan by refusing to let the 
representatives of the press have it. It 
was kept a secret document until Sena- 
tor ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of my own State, 
secured a copy of it and introduced it as 
a Senate document and it was printed 
and made public as such. On page 3 of 
that document even the administration 
admits that— 

The surrender of all individual rights in 
wartime is undesirable, if it can be avoided. 


Well, my colleagues, here is a surren- 
der of individual rights proposed in this 
work-or-jail bill which is entirely avoid- 
able and ought to be avoided. There is 
another statement in that 1939 revision 
of the mobilization plan, printed on page 
7 of the Senate Document No. 134, which 
applies with peculiar force to this case 
and the conditions now obtaining: 

Strong and intelligent leadership is more 
important and will do more to secure volun- 
tary cooperation of industry and the civilian 
population than will any arbitrary regula- 
tions or organization charts that may be pre- 
pared, no matter how they appear. 


How can we ignore that statement and 
square our action of passing this iniqui- 
tous and dangerous bili to completely 
regiment our people and place them in 
the power of political bureaucrats. How 
can we square our action, I say, with the 
welfare of the workers of this country, 
with the welfare of our free institutions, 
with the whole spirit of freedom for 
which our armed forces are fighting and 
dying on battlefields all over the world. 

I am convinced the powers which will 
be granted the administration if this 
measure is passed will be used to stifle 
workers, farmers, labor unions, and to 
destroy businesses of which the admin- 
istration bureaucrats do not approve. 
Pass this bill and you will have placed 
in the hands of the President the power 
to reward many times over the members 
of the Thousand Dollar Club, who. ac- 
cording to their membership conditions, 
are te Be allowed to advise on govern- 
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mental policies. The power to be granted 
under the measure, if passed, would make 
it easy for those who are determined to 
socialize business and agriculture and 
industry in this country to achieve their 
objectives. That is what we vote for if 
we vote in favor of this conference com- 
promise. In fact, this measure is not a 
conference compromise. It is the power 
framed and furbished exactly as the ad- 
ministration wants it. 

Finally, I cannot and will not vote 
for this measure because it points pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction from the 
ideals for which our noble men and 
women are fighting, and our civilians 
are working. This is another—and by 
far the longest—step away from individ- 
ual rights, liberties, free government, 
free labor, free agriculture, free indus- 
try, and free society for which we drafted 
our sons and have sent them forth to 
fight and die. This measure ought to be 
defeated. I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein a telegram from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1945. 

Hon. Roy O. Wooprvurr, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
. It seems inconceivable that having reached 
a war stage when it is clearly evident that 
the German armies are decisively defeated 
that Congress would even consider the pas- 
sage of a bill which smacks of slavery. The 
working men and women of America, through 
their skill and service, contributed very 
largely to the inevitable defeat of the Ger- 
man armies. To make these workers subject 
to heavy penalties and to impose upon them 
a condition which approximates slavery at 
this stage of the World War is unjustifiable 
and indefensible. I therefore protest in the 
name of the 7,000,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor against the adop- 
tion of the measure proposed by the con- 
gressional conference committee, and I ap- 
peal to all Members of Congress to vote 
against the conference report and defeat it 
decisively. 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMASON] said there were 
500,000 World War No. 2 veterans in hos- 
pitals at this time. The total wounded 
is something under 600,000. Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson testified that 
of the wounded on Iwo Jima 70 percent 
had already recovered and returned to 
duty. About 80 percent of the wounded 
in this war have gone back to duty. The 
gentleman from Texas should correct his 
statement. 

Another thing, the bill originally 
passed by the House did not affect 
women. This bill I believe includes the 
women of the country. They can be 
ordered into industry or frozen in their 
jobs. This bill will regiment, blueprint, 
and make the workers of our country 
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do a mental, physical, ritualistic goose 


step. 

Another thing about which I am con- 
cerned is that the IV-F and the pool- 
hall loafers who do not now have jobs 
will hesitate to go into a job because 
once there they cannot leave under pen- 
alty of a fine or jail sentence. The bil] 
also regiments the farmer—he may lose 
his help under direction of the Com- 
mission. Free American labor and in- 
dustry has outproduced the world—coun- 
tries with slave labor have failed. Why 
such a bill at this late date? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, I yield 244 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. GILu1e]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the delay, 
the confusion, the arguments, and the 
disagreements that have surrounded 
consideration of compulsory manpower 
legislation during the past weeks is a 
pretty fair indication that no clear and 
present need exists for such a bill as has 
now been presented to us by the confer- 
ence committee on H. R. 1752. Congress 
has at no time during this war been 
hesitant about passing legislation to ex- 
pedite the winning of the war. In the 
instant case, the administration de- 
manded that in view of critical man- 
power shortages, compulsory manpower 
legislation should be passed in order to 
increase production. It is obvious that 
the . critical shortages in manpower 
alleged to be the reason for passing such 
legislation have failed to impress them- 
selves on the Members of the House, the 
Senate, or the people of this country. 
When labor and industry and great sec- 
tions of the general public line up against 
such legislation, we cannot without full 
confidence in the purposes and in the 
results of such a bill allow it to be passed. 
The simple fact is that there has been 
no case for enslaved labor presented at 
any time, anywhere. It is almost im- 
possible to believe that responsible Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been crying 
out against the limits placed on indi- 
vidual freedom by this administration 
could pass favorably on this conference 
report, which gives absolute and dicta- 
torial control over the lives of our citi- 
zens to an individual. I am sure that re- 
sponsible Members will not so do. 

This bill provides pure and simple in- 
voluntary servitude. When you tell one 
man he can designate the places of em- 
ployment, the numbers of employees, 
and determine the kinds of employment 
his fellow citizens may accept, you are 
providing him with unlimited power over 
the economic and private destinies of the 
citizenry. And do not forget that under 
the terms of this bill women as well as 
men are forced to comply. 

I feel very deeply about this question, 
Mr. Speaker. I do not often speak, but, 
in this instance, I am compelled to rise 
to ask the Members of the House not to 
grant such dangerous and unlimited 
authority over our people’s lives to any 
individual. 

Some of the military men put their in- 
terest in the passage of compulsory labor 
legislation on the morale-building basis. 
Do you think there would be a morale- 
building effect on the members of our 
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fighting forces when they learned that 
their wives and their mothers as well as 
their fathers and brothers were being or- 
dered into forced labor? I do not believe 


it 

We were told the purpose of this legis- 
lation was to increase production—but 
what are the facts presented to bolster 
the view that forcing men to work would 
make them produce more? I have looked 
in vain for any good evidence to support 
such a view. I have found none. On the 
other hand, I have found much evidence 
that the result would be otherwise. La- 
bor says compulsory manpower legisla- 
tion will not work. Industry says it will 
not work. The President and certain 
military leaders say it will. 

I am, I have been, and I will be—until 
that glorious day of vittory—eager and 
willing to support everything possible to 
win the war speedily. When the military 
men have come to us for money for muni- 
tions and for legislation to build up the 
armed forces, I have voted for what they 
needed, knowing that they could not 
wage a winning war without men and 
munitions. And when labor and industry 
ccme before us and ask us not to threaten 
their production effort by enacting a 
slave-labor bill, I believe they, too, de- 
serve and must have our support. They 
know production as the military leaders 
know war. And the stakes of the workers 
and of management in this war are just 
as great—their sons are fighting just as 
hard. They say free labor can do the 
job and they have come before us not 
just with statements that voluntary la- 
bor can get out the needed production 
but also with carefully thought out sug- 
gestions for utilizing presently estab- 
lished agencies to iron out any local 
shortages or manpower dislocations. 

We have got enough manpower ma- 
chinery set up now, why does not the ad- 
ministration make full use of it? Re- 
sponsible labor and management leaders 
have pleaded with the administration for 
an opportunity to cooperate in clearing 
up all manpower difficulties. What is 
wrong with an administration which can- 
not—with adequate machinery and with 
more than adequate legislation—cooper- 
ate fully with business and labor? 

On the basis of the number of people 
shown to be needed in war plants—and 
grave doubt has been placed on the re- 
liability of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s figures even on this point—there 
can be no justifiable argument for set- 
ting up the machinery called for in this 
bill and subjecting the patriotic working 
people to slavery. 

This bill gives one man the power of 
life and death over business establish- 
ments, and it gives him complete eco- 
nomic control over individual workers. 
The Director of War Mobilization under 
the provisions of this bill can establish 
employment ceilings in plants, defining 
how many workers may be employed 
there and what kinds of workers, and he 
can regulate the hiring of the workers 
by the employer and the acceptance of 
work by the employees. The Director 
can also freeze workers he thinks essen- 
tial in their jobs—and not just the men 
but also the women. The penalties for 
Violation of the bill’s provisions may be 
12 months in jail or $10,000 in fine. How 


do those provisions compare with the 
thirteenth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion which says: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


I know something about the un-Amer- 
ican flavor of the words “involuntary 
servitude.” I was only 2 years old when 
my parents brought me to this country 
from Scotland, but I remember well 
hearing them tell why they came to 
America, the land of the free. If they 
were alive now, they would probably 
think they were back in the Old World 
where the words “involuntary servitude” 
had a real and unhappy meaning. I 
know they would find it hard to believe 
that in America, the refuge of the eco- 
nomically and politically oppressed 
peoples of the world, the House of Rep- 
resentatives was seriously considering 
the initiation of slave labor in the year 
1945. 

The administration’s plea for a com- 
pulsory manpower bill—‘“any kind of a 
bill”—sounds too much like another 
trumped-up emergency out of which the 
usual grabs for power can be pushed 
through. This is not a time for experi- 
menting with more administration- 
sponsored cures for imaginary diseases. 
It is no time to threaten the magnificent 
production record of free labor by the 
enactment of a bill which would lower 
the morale of labor, and which labor 
and management agree would retard 
production rather than stimulate it. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

-Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure proposed in this conference re- 
port on the so-called work-or-jail bill 
is not a statute in the ordinary sense. 
It is a surrender by this House of its 
exclusive, constitutional power to make 
the laws of this country. By the pro- 
posals embodied in this conference re- 
port this House has not written its will 
in the express, clear terms of what a 
congressional act should be. We are 
asked to write a blank check—to give 
carte blanche—to give unlimited power 
to Mr. James F. Byrnes to seize and con- 
trol the bodies, the activities, the very 
souls of 50,000,000 American men and 
women, boys and girls. And, in fact, to 
do the s&me thing to the members of our 
armed forces when they shall have been 
discharged and returned to this country. 
By the terms of this measure we supinely 
delegate the law-making power of the 
Congress to Mr. Byrnes and place in his 
hands the power to freeze needed work- 
ers of any age, or either sex, into what 
he or his underlings might see fit to 
designate as war jobs, where he and his 
deputies conclude labor shortages exist 
or are threatened. It clothes him or his 
deputies with power to prescribe fines 
and jail penalties for violations of his 
orders. 

Representatives of the great labor 
unions of the country, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States give it as their consensus of opin- 
ion that this so-called compromise would 


“set back rather than aid war produc- 
tion.” 

And this remarkable proposal comes 
at a time when with weapons forged by 
American business, management, and 
labor, our conquering armed forces are 
sweeping forward to victory on every 
battle front. 

Too often heretofore we have been 
swept off our feet by emotionalism only 
to find ourselves legislative food tasters 
for the Senate. 

I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, but it is no great hazard 
to predict that this unrestricted sur- 
render of legislative power to Mr. Byrnes 
and its unpredictable use by him and 
his hordes of bureaucrats, running into 
the hundreds of thousands, will never 
be accepted by the other body. 

And if it should be, what a rare oppor- 
tunity it would afford the President, by 
the exercise of his veto power, to turn 
the laugh on a Congress that in a moment 
of weakness had surrendered its solemn 
duty to write the laws of the Nation 
and to protect the liberties of our people. 
This conference report should be rejected 
by this House, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Epwin Ar- 
THUR HALLI. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, consistent with my opposition 
to all measures to make slaves of the 
American people, I am voting against this 
conference report. 

If this final version of the work-or-jail 
bill goes through Congress, every em- 
ployer may just as well surrender his 
plant to the bureaucrats. 

Every officer of a labor union may just 
as well resign, because a Government 
agent will take over his union and super- 
sede his authority. 

All patriotic American working men 
and women may just as well resign them- 
selves to permanent involuntary servi- 
tude. 

Those who thrust this bill down the 
throats of their fellow countrymen may 
live to regret their ill-judged action. 

This final work-or-jail bill is the most 
extreme step ever taken by any modern 
government to enslave its people. It 
makes Hitler look like a piker. Congress 
is following the lead of the Japanese 
Diet, which, I understand, just enacted a 
similar bill. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot legislate 
patriotism, in war or in peace. You 
either have it or you do not haveit. The 
Americans I represent have it and they 
do not need laws to drive patriotism into 
them. 

Free American labor and free Ameri- 
can capital have worked hand in hand 
to supply our fighting men with the 
finest weapons and equipment any army 
and navy ever had. We are on the verge 
of victory in Europe. American labor 
must stay free to attain that victory. 

This conference report on the work- 
or-jail bill will enslave the workers of 
this country if adopted. It will create 
in America a Hitler system of regimenta- 
tion against which American boys are 
fighting in Europe and the Pacific. I 
cannot, I will not, be a party to forcing 
Americans to swallow it. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. HALLEcCK]}. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to what the boys in 
the service may think of our action on 
this measure. Since that has been 
brought up may I say that is a matter 
for the conscience of each one of us. 
For myself I accept that responsibility. 
Let me say to some of you that if you 
will talk to the men in the service you 
will find they are a little more concerned 
about some of the strikes going on here 
on the home front which this bill does 
not reach than they are about any fail- 
ure of production because we have not 
enacted a labor draft. 

Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a need 
for this legislation, which I seriously 
doubt, that need has long since passed. 
I have contended that no dictator nation 
could lick this country because the pro- 
ductivity of men enslaved to a state can 
never equal the productivity of free men. 
Our great production system has proven 
the truth of that statement. Under the 
whiplash and the spur of the war lords of 
Germany and Japan, the peoples of those 
countries for years got ready for war, yet 
in a space of 3 short years, with this 
great free system of ours, we outpro- 
duced the whole world until today our 
brave men at the front supplied by this 
great system at home have our enemies 
looking stark defeat right straight in the 
face. 

I am confident that the boys at the 
fighting front expect me to use my best 
judgment as to what will bring about 
maximum productions. That is what I 
am doing, and I certainly must give 
proper consideration to the advice of the 
managers of production who are almost 
unanimous in their contention that leg- 
islation such as this will decrease needed 
production instead of increasing pro- 
duction. 

I have always believed that if I had a 
system or a plan that was producing 
results I would stay with that system and 
plan until somebody showed me that it 
was not the best system or showed me a 
better system. Show me any system 
that is better than the one we have. 

Some of you may ask, “If I voted for 
the May bill before, can I consistently 
vote against this conference report?” 
Of course youcan. It has been pointed 
out that that part of the May bill which 
sought to drive the loafer into war work 
has been taken out of this measure. It 
also is disclosed that the measure vests 
in the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion the whole power of this 
bill, a power which, in many ways, goes 
far beyond anything heretofore before 
us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude an overseas broadcast. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining 24% minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to reply to the implication by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fu.- 
ron], that possibly Congress is not doing 
its job. Ever since the day the Japanese 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor partisanship 
went out the window and every genuine 
war measure received almost unanimous 
support of the Congress. Congress has 
done a magnificent job in supporting the 
war effort. Not a single appropriation 
bill to help the war effort has been op- 
posed by the Congress of the United 
States. We did not cancel the war con- 
tracts last September. You remember 
that that was done, and done wholesale. 
Congress was not responsible for that, 
however. 

Fortunately, the heroic work of our 
boys overseas has made this bill unneces- 
sary—they are fighting and winning with 
the weapons which millions of free, loyal, 
American citizens have produced. 

Now less than any other time do our 
citizens at home need the threat of com- 
pulsion to do their duty. We should op- 
pose this bill, and our opposition is com- 
pletely nonpartisan. Democrat and Re- 
publican alike understand that free en- 
terprise and free workers, working to- 
gether with the National Government, 
is the basis on which our men are march- 
ing toward victory. They are this very 
hour defeating the same system which 
this bill would impose on this Republic. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. " 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and inciude.a statement by 
Nathan E. Kahn, director of legislation, 
Cc. 1. O. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, organized 
labor is opposed to this conference re- 
port. Many speeches have been made 
here today, some commending, and some 
condemning the provisions of the bill as 
recommended by this conference. It has 
been said, Mr. Speaker, that we have won 
glorious victories on the sea, in the air, 
and on the land, both in the European 
and Pacific fronts. General Eisenhower 
and General Marshall have been rightly 
praised for their outstanding strategy and 
courage in the face of the formidable 
enemy, and it is said that because of those 
victories, we are in need of this legisla- 
tion. Previous speakers have said that 
General Marshall is asking for this legis- 
lation, claiming it is necessary for the 
winning of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other great 
heroes, other men whose strategy and 
courage should be commended. Those 
are the great generals of organized 
labor—such as Phil Murray, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
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and William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, under 
whose leadership labor has done an out. 
standing feat of production. Organizeg 
labor has produced the weapons that have 
been placed at the — of our great 
generals to be used by oltr valiant fight. 
ing men. Without the courage ang 
strategy of the generals of labor, ang 
those who toil in the fields, on the farms, 
in the factories and mines, we could not 
have progressed as far as we have toward 
all-out victory. It was only the joint 
cooperation of the people at home, toil. 
ing and producing, with the generals jn 
the armies and our Navy, that victory 
is now just a matter of time. Free labor 
and free America has done the job! Now 
that the job has been done—now thet 
victory is in our grasp—are we going \y 
penalize those valiant working men and 
women? Are we going to say to them, 
“We cannot trust you further. We are 
not satisfied with the American way of 
life. We must now place upon the stat. 
ute books of this Nation the kind of legis. 
lation that was given to the people of 
Germany by Hitler, and to the people of 
Japan by Hirohito.” No, my friends, we 
should remain a free Nation for the val- 
iant fighting men to return to and be 
proud of—we must not place upon the 
statute books of this Nation anything that 
would smack of slavery. This bill, in 
my opinion, will enslave the American 
people. 

I believe in following the advice of 
General Marshall when his decisions are 
made with regard to strategy on the field 
of battle and the maneuvering of our 
armies. I believe in following the advice 
of Admiral King, Admiral Nimitz, and 
others, when they make their decisions 
with regard to the strategy to be em- 
ployed on the high seas. But when it 
comes to decisions to be made and the 
strategy to be employed with regard to 
production by the laboring men of this 
Nation, then I believe we should follow 
the advice of the great generals of labor, 
and their advice today is “Vote down this 
conference report.” 

As I have said, those two great Ameri- 
cans, Philip Murray, president of the 
C. I. O., and William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, are 
opposed to this bill. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
and the great generals of management 
and industry have given their advice, 
which should be followed, and their ad- 
vice, strange as it may seem, echoes the 
advice of the generals of labor. Man- 
agement, industry, and labor join hands 
today in requesting this Congress to vote 
down this conference report. Manage- 
ment, industry, and labor want a free 
America, with free enterprise, with free 
labor, so that we may continue along 
the American way of life, and continue to 
produce, so that our valiant fighting men 
may not be hampered in any way in thei! 
onward march to victory. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted, I include here- 
with a statement of Nathan E, Cowan, 
director of legislation, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

Today, on the eve of the overthrow of 
Nazi dictatorship, the conference report © 
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the manpower bill proposes that the House 
and Senate confer on one man, the Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
yersion, an outrageously sweeping grant of 
power. Nowhere is the use of this power 
rly safeguarded. The Congress of In- 
qustrial Organizations urges every Mem- 
her of the House and Senate to vote down 
this conference report. We also urge that 
they insist upon an opportunity to vote for 
proper manpower legislation and that they 
reject any other proposals at this time. 

‘The powers conferred upon the Director 
eo far beyond the mobilization of manpower 
and threaten to invade the liberties of all 
loyal Americans. At no point during the de- 
bates in the House and Senate on the bills 
that went to conference were any arguments 
advanced to justify such a sweeping dele- 
gation of powers, It is unthinkable that the 
Members of the House and Senate are pre- 
pared to confer such powers upon one man 
at this or any other time. 

This country fought the War of 1812 to 
prevent impressment of Americans. It is 
clear from the bill reported by the confer- 
ence that someone has tampered with this 
legislation to convert it into an impressment 
bill. It is hard for us to believe that even the 
members of the conference committee were 
properly aware of the effects of the redraft 
which they have reported out. 

The emphasis throughout this bill is upon 
freezing the individual worker to the job. 
Throughout the debates in the House and 
Senate the emphasis was upon the need for 
recruiting to war jobs a limited number of 
people characterized as “slackers.” This 
bill strikes at more than 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who have loyally supported the war 
effort and especially at the millions who are 
now in war jobs. 

On these patriotic citizens the full penal- 
ties of the law are directed. There is no 
proper appeal system and no adequate re- 
course to the courts. The Administrator is 
judge and jury, and as the bill now reads, he 
is capable of finding the individual employer 
or worker guilty and subject to a year in 
jail or $10,000 fine. 

The unbridled discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, combined with the severity of the 
penalties, promotes an atmosphere which it 
would be difficult to duplicate in the history 
of a liberty-loving people. Perhaps more 
important, what fair-minded person could 
believe that labor operating in such a slave 
atmosphere would be capable of the tasks 
which wartime production requires. 





It is a commonplace that even without 
governmental restraint the individual work- 
er standing alone is at the mercy of his em- 


ployer’s economic power. To that existing 


restraint the report adds a more drastic one. 


Under this bill it is a true, but startling fact, 
that the employer remains just as free as 
formerly to discharge the individual worker 
while even the inadequate weapon of the in- 


dividual employee, namely, his right to quit, 
is eliminated. This further invasion of the 
employee’s freedom can hardly be justified 
by any manpower needs. Indeed, the result 
of the bill’s one-sidedness is to sacrifice the 
employee’s freedom at the expense of the 
purported objects of the report. For there 
is nothing in the report which would pre- 
vent an employersfrom freely discharging all 
of his employees. 


Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, lest 
there be any misunderstanding of my 
position on the legislation now under 
consideration, I desire to say that I am 
opposed to its enactment, because it is, 


in my opinion, absolutely pointless and 
unnecessary, 
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For weeks and weeks we have listened 
to arguments about the need for a work- 
or-fight bill. This is no more a work-or- 
fight bill than was the Smith-Connally 
Act. You will recall that when the 
Smith-Connally Act was before this 
House we listened to flat guaranties that 
there would be no more work stoppages 
in war industry if only Congress would 
pass that legislation. At the time it was 
said the legislation was aimed at pre- 
venting a strike call by John L. Lewis. 
Lewis is negotiating another contract, 
and we have another bill. We hear in 
the corridors the same arguments we 
heard at the time the Smith-Connally 
bill was being pushed through this 
House. 

What did the Smith-Connally bill ac- 
complish? Absolutely nothing; and this 
bill, if it is passed, will accomplish ex- 
actly the same thing. 

Men stand here and talk about labor 
and industry—the deplorable state of 
their relations. They talk about criti- 
cal labor areas, and the need for com- 
pelling men and women to stay on the 
jobs. And outside this Chamber all of us 
will admit honestly that before many 
months have passed there will be actual 
lay-offs of men and women and industry 
will be struggling with reconversion 
problems. 

Instead of devoting our energies and 
time to planning to prevent wholesale 
lay-offs—to plan for production to keep 
men working—to provide satisfactory 
employment at decent wages for the men 
returning from the front—we devote our 
time and our efforts to the consideration 
of legislation which, it is claimed, will 
hold the threat of fine and imprisonment 
over every man and woman now em- 
ployed in war production. 

It recalls to mind the headlines about 
lagging war production. The horrible 
strikes that have plagued the country as 
a result of the thoughtless, selfish, and 
unpatriotic men and women who have 
labored in our war factories and ship- 
yards. 

It also recalls the fact that these same 
thoughtless and inconsiderate men and 
women who have manned our machines 
and built our ships have turned out 
planes in numbers that surpass the figure 
that was referred to as fantastic just a 
short while ago. These same men and 
women, cooperating with management, 
have produced 50,000,000 deadweight tons 
of cargo ships, and over 50,000 naval 
vessels. They have produced 6,000,000 
rifles and 5,000,000 carbines and 37,000,- 
000,000 rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion. In addition they have produced 
the tanks and the guns and the bombs 
and all the other matériel for war. They 
have produced in such quantities that it 
has staggered the imagination of friend 
and foe alike. 

But, in spite of this, we are told we 
must have more legislation to make them 
work. 

You have a Secretary of Labor and a 
monumental Labor Department—for 
what purpose? There is a War Labor 
Board, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Railway Mediation Board, the 
Conciliation Service in the Labor De- 
partment; the O. P. A. has a labor-rela- 
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tions office, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration has a maritime labor-relations 
office; the War Production Board has a 
house full of labor-relations and man- 
power-requirements officials. You have 
the War Manpower Commission, the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization. In the Army 
you have labor relations officers and you 
have the same thing in the Navy. There 
is scarcely a board, an agency, an office, 
or a backroom in Washington that does 
not have someone who is an authority 
on labor relations and manpower utili- 
zation. Why were they created? Why 
are they continuing to function if they 
are not capable of doing the job? Why 
pile more on an already top-heavy mass 
of labor controls? The Congress con- 
tributes to the confusion, and then some 
Members wail because there is what they 
term a “vague and uncertain” national 
labor policy. There is an almost con- 
stant denunciation of bureaucracy; yet 
this type of legislation is recommended 
as ideal. No man can honestly criti- 
cize bureaucracy and then vote for the 
passage of this measure. You are in- 
vesting an scdministrator with almost 
limitless authority, with the authority 
of economic life or death over the fam- 
ilies of the land, and you have no ade- 
quate control over the authority of that 
administrator. 

The news from the European fronts 
is thrilling. Please God, that phase of 
our war effort will soon be at an end. It 
may well be that there are some who 
fear a let-down will follow victory there. 
I do not share that fear because I have 
faith in the working people of America. 
There is scarcely a family in the land 
that has not felt—intimately—the shock 
of having boys leave for overseas and 
the battle fronts. They certainly are 
not going to let those kids down. They 
will want to bring them home as quickly 
as possible. They will want to get 
the war in the Pacific over at the 
earliest possible minute. Those who 
fear a collapse on the home front 
should have courage enough to speak out 
boldly and say that is what they fear. 
Tell the people the truth and you can 
rely on their response. There is the rec- 
ord of the American workingman and 
woman since Pearl Harbor to prove they 
can out-produce the world. There is the 
history of 150 years of America that 
proves Americens are not weaklings— 
that they will not leave anything half 
done—that they will carry through on 
any job they start, whether it is building 
a city or fighting a war. 

Before too long we are going to be 
worried about employment. We are go- 
ing to be worried about jobs, and pro- 
duction and security. If we do not plan 
for that day we will be in: sorry mess. 
We will not make the grade unless we 
have complete cooperation—not half- 
hearted, but complete cooperation among 
labor, Management, and our Govern- 
ment. You will not inspire that coop- 
eration by setting them at each other’s 
throats, as you are doing with this sort 
of legislation imposing criminal sanc- 
tions on labor and management. In- 
stead, you are inspiring fear and dis- 
trust of government. Instead of writing 
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labor controls, we ought to start repeal- 
ing some of the legislation that is al- 
ready on the books. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Mappen]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the original May labor draft bill was 
before the House in February I opposed 
it and voted against it. After carefully 
reading and studying the conference re- 
port now under consideration I must still 
remain in opposition to this legislation. 
If I thought that this legislation would 
increase defense production or shorten 
the war by 1 hour, I would gladly vote 
for the conference report on the drafting 
of our manpower. The compromises de- 
cided upon by the eonferees have not 
materially changed the objectional fea- 
tures of the original May bill. This is 
the first legislation since my coming to 
Congress where the great majority of in- 
dustrial management, the association of 
manufacturers, and labor organizations 
are united on legislation affecting labor. 
The chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of manufacturers said the following 
regarding this bill: 

If national manpower legislation could 
provide the answer, industry itself would be 
the first to call for the enactment of a na- 
tional service law. But the very nature of 
the manpower problem today is proof positive 
that national legislation—a blanket law— 
would not and could not solve the crisis. 


Today I received a telegram from Mr. 
M. H. Cochrane, secretary of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association, stating that 
this organization deemed a manpower 
act wholly unnecessary. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
world’s largest industrial empire, with 
large facilities in my district, reveal an 
all-time production peak of over 40,000,- 
000 tons of steel. I could quote numer- 
ous statistics from the records of large 
industrial corporations where they can 
justly boast of tremendous production 
far beyond their expectations. Volun- 
tary and free labor has greatly aided in 
winning all of our Nation’s wars; through 
its cooperation with management and 
Government all America rejoices that 
victory is on the horizon. Let us not do 
anything at this hour which might im- 
pede or hinder our industrial unity. 
Organized labor is in agreement that the 
manpower problem can be dealt with in 
a constructive way—not through resort- 
ing to force or compulsion, but through 
a proper utilization of available man- 
power. Since Pearl Harbor, labor has 
accomplished a miracle in war produc- 
tion through the industry and the loy- 
alty of American labor. Production 
records have been shattered in every mill 
and factory throughout the land; this 
was accomplished through free and un- 
shackled American labor. The unfortu- 
nate outlaw trikes which have occurred 
throughout the country were brought 
about by local conditions and without 
the consent of the leaders of organized 
labor. The manpower hours lost by 
these wildcat strikes in 1944 were less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent. Let us 
preserve industrial harmony by voting 
against this conference report to draft 
the manpower of our Nation, 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time on this side to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the outset I want to emphasize what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMASON]. 
has said that this report does not affect 
in any manner any collective-bargaining 
agreement whether this agreement pro- 
vides for a closed shop or open shop or 
any other union security provision. It 
has no effect on strikes or the right to 
strike. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has voted 
to compel the young men of our country 
to fight, and if necessary to die, for our 
country. You and I on this floor must 
possess the same courage that we expect 
of those whom we voted to compel to 
serve our country in time of war. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr,. HALLEcK] 
said that we have Germany on the brink 
of defeat, or words to that effect. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. But that 
was as the result of the courage of those 
who comprise our armies and as a result 
of the leadership of Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, and our other great 
generals in the Army and our admirals 
and officers of the Navy. General 
Marshall has said that this bill is neces- 
sary as a war measure. With all respect 
to others who oppose him on matters con- 
cerning the conduct of the war, I am will- 
ing to follow the leadership of General 
Marshall. Some arguments against this 
bill have been made, such as “involuntary 
servitude, the destruction of freedom,” 
and so forth. I have heard those argu- 
ments made before. I heard the same 
arguments made against the original 
Selective Service Act. I heard the same 
arguments made by Members against 
the extension of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, which passed this House 
by one vote. I fear expressing the situa- 
tion our country would be in today if that 
bill had been defeated. This is a time 
when we have to use our judgment for 
the best interests of the United States of 
America, and we must have the courage 
to vote for the interests of our country. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this work or jail bill for sev- 
eral reasons. First we cannot ignore the 
fact that the war on the German front is 
rapidly coming to a substantial end. 
Our construction of war plants and fac- 
tories is pretty well over and leaves many 
workers available for manufacturing. 
Several plants in my district alone are 
laying workers off by the hundreds and 
even thousands. The Henry Kaisers 
shipyard has notified 9,000 of their 
employees that they will be layed off by 
May 1 this year. Why should we at 
this stage of the war slap 53,000,000 
workers in the face with this kind of 
legislation when they have done such a 
remarkable job of production for several 
years? It would be an insult that would 
take away all of their pride of having 
made, voluntarily, a great contribution 
to the Nation’s war effort. W.P.B.Econ- 
omist Saposs has stated that in April 
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1944 output per worker was between 30 
and 35 percent higher than in Decembe; 
1942 Munitions production he said hag 
just about quadrupled between Januay 
1942 and December 1943 with additiong| 
employment of only 70 percent. In othe; 
words at the end of the 2-year periog 
17 workers were producing as much as 
40 workers were before. My experience 
with labor-management committees has 
shown that workers have made many 
many suggestions to increase produc. 
tion. Workers are in the fight but this 
kind of a law will make them dowp. 
hearted and production may go down 
instead of up. Increased production pe, 
worker has pushed profits to an all-time 
high. According to O. P. A. studies 
profits in aircraft and parts are 1,69 
percent higher for 1944 than pre-war, 
lumber and timber basic products 1,6¢4 
percent higher, engines and _ turbines 
2,431 percent higher, woolens and wor. 
steds 1,049 percent higher, bituminoys 
and other soft coals 1,148 percent higher. 

The only thing we need to do to get the 
workers to stay on their war jobs to the 
last is for us to let them know that there 
will be a peacetime job for them when the 
war is over so they will know that it will 
not be necessary for them to rush from 
their war job to grab a permanent job, 
In case we need a few more workers in 
some war jobs a slight increase in wages 
to compensate for the higher cost of liy- 
ing in war production areas, will solve 
that problem. Let us allow everybody in 
this country to enjoy the ending of the 
war with the satisfaction of knowing we 
all did it in the American way. Many 
boys in the service have expressed them- 
selves as being against this bill. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower says today that enemy 
armies in western Germany are defeated 
and let us not spoil the victory by black- 
ening our statutes with a law like this 
when it is evident that it is not needed. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. The previous ques- 
tion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. The yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 167, nays 160, voted “present” 
2, not voting 103, as follows: 


[Roll No. 53] 
YEAS—167 

Abernethy Case, N. J. Ervin 
Adams Celler Fallon 
Anderson, Clason Fernandez 

N. Mex. Clements Fisher 
Andrews, Ala. Cochran Flannagan 
Andrews, N.Y. Colmer Folger 
Baldwin, Md Cooley Forand 
Baldwin, N.Y. Cooper Gallagher 
Barrett, Pa. Courtney Gamble 
Beckworth Cox e Gary 
Bell Curley Gathings 
Bennet,N.Y. D’Alesandro Gorski 
Bland Daughton, Va. Gossett 
Bloom Davis Granger 
Bonner De Lacy Grant, Ala. 
Boykin Delaney, Gwynne, Iowa 
Brooks James J. Hall, 
Brown, Ga. Dickstein Leonard W. 
Bryson Domengeaux Hancock 
Buckley Doughton, N. C. Hare 
Burch Douglas, Calif. Hart 
Burgin Douglas, Ill. Hays 
Byrne, N. Y. Drewry Healy 
Camp Earthman Hébert 
Carlson Elliott Heffernan 
Carnahan Engle, Calif, Herter 
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Heselton 

Hope 

Jackson 
Jarman 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Kean 
Kefauver 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kopplemann 
Lanham 
Latham 

Lea 

Link 

Lynch 
McCormack 
McGlinchey 


McMillan, 8. C. 


Mahon 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
May 

Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 


Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Angell 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Brehm 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bunker 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo, 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Coffee 
Cole, Mo, 
Corbett 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dolliver 
Doyle 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
ilsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fulton 
Gardner 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Geelan 
Gerlach 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Graham 
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Morrison Sheppard 
Murdock Smith, Va. 
Murphy Somers, N. ¥Y. 
Murray, Tenn, Sparkman 
O'Neal Spence 
oO’ Toole Starkey 
Pace Stewart 
Patman Sullivan 
Peterson, Fla. Sundstrom 
Peterson,Ga. Taber 
Pickett Thom 
Plumley ‘Thomason 
Poage Tolan 
Price, Fla. Towe 
Priest Trimble 
Quinn, N. Y. Vinson 
Rabin Voorhis, Calif, 
Rains Wadsworth 
Ramspeck Walter 
Randolph Weaver 
Rankin West 
Richards Whitten 
Riley Whittington 
Robertson, Va. Wigglesworth 
Roe, Md. Winstead 
Roe, N. Y. Wood 
Rogers, Fla. Woodhouse 
Rogers, Mass. Woodrum, Va. 
Rooney Worley 
Rowan Zimmerman 
Ryter 
Sasscer 

NAYS—160 
Granahan Michener 
Grant, Ind, Miller, Nebr. 
Green Mundt 
Griffiths Murray, Wis. 
Gross Neely 
Hall, Norrell 

Edwin Arthur O’Brien, Mich. 
Halleck O’Hara 
Hand O’Konski 
Harness,Ind. Patrick 
Harris Patterson 
Havenner Philbin 
Hedrick Ploeser 
Hess Rabaut 
Hill Ramey 
Hoch Reed, Ill. 
Hoeven Reed, N. Y. 
Holmes, Mass. Rees, Kans. 
Holmes, Wash. Rich 
Hook Robertson, 
Horan N. Dak. 
Jenkins Robinson, Utah 
Jennings Robsion, Ky. 
Jensen Rockwell 
Johnson, Ill, Rodgers, Pa. 
Johnson,Ind. Rogers, N. Y. 
Jones Sadowski 
Jonkman Savage 
Kearney Schwabe, Mo. 
Kee Schwabe, Okla. 
Keefe Scrivner 
Kelley, Pa, Shafer 
Kelly, Ill. Sharp 
King Short 
Kinzer Simpson, Pa, 
Kirwan Smith, Ohio 
Kunkel Snyder 
LaFollette Springer 
Lane Stefan 
Larcade Sumners, Tl. 
LeCompte Sumners, Tex. 
LeFevre Talbot 
Lemke Talle 
Lewis Thomas, Tex. 
Ludlow Tibbott 
McConnell Traynor 
McCowen Vorys, Ohio 
McDonough Wasielewski 
McKenzie Weichel 
McMillen, Il, Welch 
Madden Wilson 
Manasco Wolcott 
Mansfield, Wolfenden, Pa. 

Mont. Wolverton, N. J. 
Mason Woodruff, Mich, 


VOTED “PRESENT’—2 


Dingell 


Slaughter 


NOT VOTING—103 


Allen, La, 


Bradley, Mich. 


Anderson, Calif. Bradley, Pa. 


Arends 
Arnold 
Barden 
Barry 

Bates, Ky. 
Bates. Mass, 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Soren 


Brown, Ohio 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon, Fla, 
Case, 8. Dak. 
Chapman 
Chelf 

Clark 

Cole, Kans, 


Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
John J, 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Fellows 


Puller Knutson Resa 

Gibson Landis Rivers 
Gifford Lesinski Rizley 
Gordon Luce Russell 
Gore Lyle Sabath 
Gregory McGehee Sheridan 
Gwinn,N.Y. McGregor Sikes 
Hagen Maloney Simpson, Ill. 
Hale Mansfield, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Harless, Ariz. Martin, Mass. Smith, Wis. 
Hartley Morgan Stevenson 
Hendricks Mott Stigler 
Henry Norton Stockman 
Hinshaw O’Brien, Ill, Tarver 
Hobbs Outland Taylor 
Hoffman Pfeifer Thomas, N. J. 
Holifield Phillips Torrens 
Howell Pittenger Vursell 
Huber Powell Weiss 

Aull Powers White 

Izac Price, Ill. Wickersham 
Judd Rayfiel Winter 
Keogh Reece, Tenn, 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Smith of Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr. Eberhardt for, with Mr. Dondero 
against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Rizley against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mrs. Smith of Maine 
against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr, 
Bishop against. 

Mr. Resa for, with Mr. Price of MIlinois 
against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Howell against. 

Mr. Rayfell for, with Mr. White against. 

Mr. Winter for, with Mr. Powers against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Phillips against. 

Mr. Bulwinkle for, with Mr. Simpson of 
Illinois against. 

Mr. John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Hagen 
against. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Holifield against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Harless of Arizona 
against. 

Mr. Gifford for, with Mr. Henry against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Knutson against, 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Fellows against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr Arnold against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Hoffman against, 

Mr. Torrens for, with Mr. Bradley of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Wickersham for, with Mr. Pittenger 
against. 

Mr. Chapman for, 
against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Hull against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Sheridan against, 

Mr. Chelf for, with Mr. McGregor against. 

Mr. Slaughter for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 


with Mr. Outland 


General pairs: 


Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Gwinn of 
New York. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stevenson, 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Huber with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 

Mr. Izac with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Lyle with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Butler, 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Knutson. Had he been pres- 
ent he would have noted “nay.” Hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative, I withdraw 
my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this roll call I voted “yea.” Ihave a pair 
with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Brown, who, if he were present, would 
have voted “nay.” Accordingly I change 
my vote and answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend .their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as an agency of the United States, 
increase its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 


There was ne objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, increase 
its borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 

ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 
“That section 4 of the Act approved March 8, 
1938 (52 Stat. 108), as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘$3,000,000,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$4,750,000,000.’ 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 381 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 67) are suspended vntil 
the expiration of the two-year period begin- 
ning with the Ist day of January immediately 
following the date on which the President, by 
proclamation, or the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, declares that hostilities in the 
present war have terminated. During the 
period of such suspension the Commedity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any farm 
commodity owned or controlled by it at less 
than the parity or comparable price therefcr, 
except that the foregoing restriction shall not 
apply to (1) sales for new or byproduct uses; 
(2) sales of peanuts for the extraction of oil; 
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(3) sales for export; (4) sales for seed or 
feed: Provided, That no wheat or corn shall 
be sold for feed at less than parity price for 
corn at the time such sale is made: And pro- 
vided further, That in making regional ead- 
justments in the sale price of corn or wheat 
for feed, the minimum price need not be 
higher in any area than the United States 
average parity price for corn; (5) sales of 
commodities which have substantially deter- 
iorated in quality or of nonbasic perishable 
commodities where there is danger of loss 
or waste through spoilage; or (6) sales for 
the purpose of establishing claims against 
persons who have committed fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, or other wrongful acts with respect 
to the commodity. The method that is now 
used for the purposes of Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans for determining the parity 
price or its equivalent for seven-eighths-inch 
Middling cotton at the average location used 
in fixing the base loan rate for cotton shall 
also be used for determining the parity price 
for seven-eighths-inch Middling cotton at 
such average location for the purposes of this 
section. 

“Sec. 3. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
shall be limited as follows: Obligations for 
making such payments and absorbing such 
losses may be incurred and paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (a) in such 
amounts as may be necessary (1) to com- 
piete operations with respect to 1944 and 
prior year crop programs and (2) to fulfill 
obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1945, 
with respect to 1945 and prior fiscal year non- 
crop programs; and (b) in amounts which 
do not involve subsidy payments or losses in 
excess of (1) $568,000,000 for operations dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, with 
respect to the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, (2) $120,000,000 for operations during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, with 
respect to other noncrop programs, including 
the feed-wheat program, and (3) $225,000,000 

ith respect to the 1945 crop program opera- 
tions: Provided, That not to exceed 10 per 
centum of each amount specified in clauses 
(b) (1), (2), and (3) shall be available inter- 
changeably for the operations described in 
such clauses but in no case shall the total 
subsidy payments and losses absorbed under 
any one of such clauses be increased by more 
than 10 per centum: Provided further, That 
in carrying out the dairy production pay- 
ment program, beginning April 1, 1945, the 
rate of payment per pound of butterfat de- 
livered shall not be less than 25 per centum 
of the national weighted average rate of pay- 
ment per one hundred pounds of whole milk 
delivered. 

“Sec. 4. The first two sentences of section 1 
of the Act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘As of the 30th of June in each year 
and as soon as possible thereafter, beginning 
with June 30, 1945, an appraisal of all of the 
assets and liabilities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the purpose of determining 
the net worth of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The value of assets shall be 
determined on the basis of the cost of such 
assets to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or insofar as practicable, the average market 
price of such assets during the last month 
of the fiscal year covered by the appraisal, 
whichever is the lower, and a report of any 
such appraisal shall be submitted to the 
President as soon as possible after it has 
been made.’ 
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“Sec. 5. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 7 of the Act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 4), as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1945’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1947’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Pau. Brown, 

WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

Prep L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


R. F. WAGNER, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

Gero. RADCLIFFE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 298) to continue Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, increase its borrowing 
power, revise the basis of the annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OBLIGATIONS 


The first section of the bill as passed by 
the Senate proposed to increase the amount 
of obligations which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may have outstanding from the 
present limit of $3,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,- 
000. The House amendment provided for an 
increase of such amount to $5,000,000,000. In 
the first section of the conference substitute 
the amount is fixed at $4,750,000,000. 


SECTION 381 (C) OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Section 3 of the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate provided for suspending the operation 
of section 381 (c) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (which imposes certain re- 
strictions with respect to the sale of cotton 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation) until 
the expiration of the 2-year period beginning 
with the ist day of January immediately 
following the cate on which the President by 
proclamation, or the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, declares that hostilities in 
the present war have terminated. Such a 
provision was not contained in the House 
amendment, but the House amendment, by 
section 2 thereof, rewrote such section 381 (c) 
so as to substitute provisions, to be of tem- 
porary operation, similar to those carried in 
recent appropriation acts restricting the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell any farm commodity at less than 
the parity or comparable price therefor. This 
section of the House amendment would have 
had the effect of repealing such section 
881 (c) as now in force. 

In section 2 of the conference substitute 
these provisions of the bill as passed by the 
Senate and of the House amendment are 
combined in such manner as to give full ef- 
fect to the House provision, except that after 
the period of suspension above referred to 
section 381 (c) as now in force will again 
become effective. 


SUDSIDY PAYMENTS AND PURCHASES FOR RESALE 
AT A LOSS 


Section 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate 
and section 3 of the House amendment, 
though differing in several particulars, each 
had two general purposes: (1) to make the 
last paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended 
(which prohibits, after June 30, 1945, the 
making of subsidy payments or the buying 
of commodities for resaie at a loss to facili- 
tate the stabilization program, unless appro- 
priations for such purpose have been made), 
inapplicable in the case of operations of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation for the fisc 
year ending June 30, 1946, and (2) to impo 
limitations with respect to such subsidy Pay. 
ments and such absorption of losses. 

The text of section 3 of the conference sup. 
stitute is the same as section 3 of the Houg 
amendment. 

The purpose and effect of section 3 of th: 
conference substitute differ from the purpoy 
and effect of section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate in the following particulars: 

Section 3 of the conference substitute ay. 
thorizes subsidy payments under the dairy 
production payment program in the amoun; 
of $568,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1946. Section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate authorized subsidy payments un. 
der such program in the amount o 
$250,000,000 for the first half of such fisca! 
year and, if the war is not over, authorized 
such program to be continued during the las 
half of the fiscal year on a basis which would 
not involve subsidy payments in excess of 
$250,000,000, subject to the requirement that 
the program be terminated immediately { 
the war should end before the close of the 
fiscal year. The increase in the limitation o; 
funds for dairy production payments is pro- 
vided to enable the Commodity Credit Cor. 
poration, if such action is determined to be 
necessary to encourage milk and butter pro- 
duction, to establish rates of payments at the 
levels which have prevailed since May 1, 1944. 

Section 3 of the conference substitute au- 
thorizes subsidy payments and losses under 
other noncrop programs (including the feed- 
wheat program) in the amount of $120,000,00 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate av- 
thorized subsidy payments and losses under 
such programs in the amount of $60,000.00 
for the first half of such fiscal year and, if the 
war is not over, authorized such programs to 
be continued during the last half of the fiscal 
year on a basis which would not involve sub- 
sidy payments and losses in excess of 
$60,000,000, subject to the requirement that 
such programs be terminated immediately it 

the war should end before the close of the 
fiscal year. 

Section 3 of the conference substitute per- 
mits 10 percent of the respective amounts 
of the subsidy payments and losses author- 
ized for (1) the dairy-production payment 
program during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, (2) other noncrop programs during 
such fiscal year, and (3) 1945 crop programs 
to be used interchangeably except that the 
total amount of subsidy payments and losses 
in any one of such classes of programs may 
not be increased beyond the amount other- 
wise authorized by more than 10 percent. 
No comparable provision is contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Section 3 of the conference substitute 
provides that in carrying out the dairy-pro- 
duction program beginning April 1, 1945, the 
rate of payment per pound of butterfat de- 
livered shall not be less than 25 percent of 
the national weighted average rate of pay- 
ment per hundred pounds of whole milk 
delivered. No comparable provision is con- 
tained in section 4 of the bill as passed by 
the Senate. 

In all ‘her particulai the purpose and 
intended effect of section 3 of the conference 
substitute and of section 4 of the bill 4 

passed by the Senate (as described in S. Rept. 
$2) are identical. Thus, section 3 of the con- 
ference substitute is not intended to limit 
payments or losses incident to such opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as sales of commodities for export at com- 
petitive world prices pursuant to section a1 
(c) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, sales 
of farm commodities for new or byproduct 
uses pursuant to section 2 of the conference 
substitute, sales of commodities, pursuant to 
section 2 of the conference substitute, which 
have substantially deteriorated in quality of 
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of nonbasic perishable commodities where 
there is danger of loss or waste through spoil- 
age, and loans, purchases, or other price- 
support operations which do not involve sup- 
porting prices to producers of agricultural 
commodities at levels above those reflected 
by price ceilings. 
APPRAISAL OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Section 4 of the conference substitute con- 
tains the same amendment that was con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the Senate and 
the House amendment, providing for a revi- 
sion in the date and basis of the annual ap- 
praisal of the assets and liabilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
CONTINUANCE OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 
Section 5 of the conference substitute, as 

did the bill as passed by the Senate and the 
House amendment, has the effect of extend- 
ing the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as an agency of the United States 
through June 30, 1947, or such earlier date as 
may be fixed by the President by Executive 
order. , 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Pau. Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JEssE P. WOLCOTT, 

Prep L. CRAWFORD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. You have increased this 
amount from $3,000,000,000 to $4,750,- 
000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE. The House figure was 
$5,000,000,000. The Senate figure was 
$4,500,000,000. We split the difference. 
The House reduced the figure $250,000 ,000 
and the Senate increased theirs by $250,- 
000,000. " 

Mr. RICH. Now, you expect to pay the 
farmers subsidies under this bill in the 
amount of $4,750,000,000? 

Mr.SPENCE. The authorization here- 
tofore was $3,000,000,000. The other 
body increased it $1,500,000,000. The 
House increased it still more. If we adopt 
this report, it will increase the $3,000,- 
000,000 previously authorized by $1,'750,- 
000,000. 

Mr, RICH. You do not blame anyone 
for getting confused with these large fig- 
ures, do you? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; I do not. Some- 
times people become confused with fig- 
ures. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to ask this 
question: This bill is for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting the farmers of this 
country. Is that correct? 

Mr.SPENCE, I think it is very obvious 
that that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. RICH. It is a hand-out. Now, if 
you are going to help the farmers of this 
country, why do you not get the price of 
a commodity so that the farmer can re- 
ceive the proper price for what he pro- 
duces and get that out of the people who 
are going to be the consumers, so that 
you do not have to pay out $4,000,000,000 
or $3,000,000,000 or $2,750,000,000 out of 
an empty Treasury? You say today we 
have more money than the people of this 
country can use. Weill, now, they could 
put it in the price of the commodity so 
that the farmer would get paid for what 
he produces plus a satisfactory amount 
for his wage; then the farmer would be 
getting what is just and due him, 
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Whenever the time comes that you 
cannot pay subsidies—and it is coming 
so quick your head will swim and every 
Member of this House will wonder how 
suddenly it has come upon them—then 
you will be in a position where you can- 
not help the farmers at all. Instead of 
being an aid to the farmers it is going to 
be an injustice to the farmers. 

Mr. SPENCE. This policy has been 
adopted by the Government and it is a 
policy that has worked very well. If you 
take away this support from farm prices 
at this time, there might be an utter 
collapse. 

Mr. RICH. I am not asking you to 
take it away. 

Mr. SPENCE. These are academic 
discussions the gentleman is engaging in. 
It is a question of whether we are going 
to follow a policy that has been adopted 
by the Government. We bring back the 
bill to the House unchanged except as 
to the amount. There is no difference 
of opinion as to the bill. The conferees 
agreed on the bill in its entirety, and I 
ask for the adoption of the conference 
report, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one further observation? 

Mr. SPENCE. For one question; yes. 

Mr. RICH. If this is an academic 
question, then I think you will find that 
the farmers of this country have got 
something more academic than this 
question because, if you give them the 
prices for their commodities, you will not 
have to be giving them hand-outs. They 
are the ones who will lose by this kind of 
procedure. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have been finding 
out the feeling of the farmers toward us 
for the past 12 years. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. SAVAGE. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, a few million 
dollars subsidy to the farmers to prevent 
rising prices saves many more millions 
to the Government because if farm prices 
went up wages would have to go up and 
it would cost the Government many 
times more than it is costing to stabilize 
prices. 

Mr. SPENCE. Certainly. Everyone 
realizes that this is one of the great 
stabilizing agencies that has kept prices 
down during the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 681) 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Pau Brown, 

WricHtT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. H. BANKHEAD, 

Gro. RADCLIFFE, 

Cuas. W. ToBey, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The bill as passed by the Senate did four 
things: First, it increased the present au- 
thorization of the aggregate amount of 
mortgages permitted to be insured under 
title VI of the National Housing Act by $100,- 
000,000; second, it extended the termination 
date of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion authority to insure under such title 
from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1946; third, it 
amended section 608 (g) of such act so as to 
assist the liquidation and sale of properties 
acquired by the administration under its 
war housing insurance contracts, by per- 
mitting mortgages executed in connection 
with the sale of such properties by the Ad- 
ministrator to be insured under such title 
without regard to the limitations upon time 
and aggregate amount contained therein; 
and, fourth, it amended section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933 (which permits the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
exempt from the operation of that act cer- 
tain issues of securities where the aggregate 
amount at which the issue is offered to the 
public does not exceed $100,000), by changing 
the limit specified therein from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 

The House amendment struck out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill and 
inserted a substitute which was exactly the 
same as the bill as passed by the Senate, ex- 
cept that the proposed amendment to sec- 
tion $3 (b) of the Securities Act of 1933 was 
omitted. On this proposed amendment to 
the Securities Act of 1933 the Senate recedes. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Pau. Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Jesse P. Wotcortr, 

Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
brought back to the House the House 
amendment to the Senate bill, un- 
changed. The conferees in the other 
body receded from the amendment, 
which involved the Securities and Ex-~- 
change Act. This is the bill exactly 
as it was passed by the House. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gene 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 
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Mr. RICH. This is to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act? 

Mr. SPENCE. Title VI; yes. 

Mr. RICH. It increases it $100,000,- 
000? 

Mr. SPENCE. It increases its author- 
ity to issue insurance to provide lending 
institutions by $100,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. The capital is to be in- 
creased from $1,600,000,000 to $1,700,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is not capital, 
that is the authorized insurance. They 
have been authorized to insure another 
$100,000,000. They have been author- 
ized to increase this insurance from 
$1,700,000,000 to $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. All right. Let me call 
the attention of the House to this fact. 
I hold in my hand a government-insured 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage for 100 percent, insured under Title 
6 of the Nationa] Housing Act. Here is 
one of the corporations that is sending 
out literature showing the kind of houses 
they are constructing. They are lend- 
ing on these houses from $6,200 to 
$7,600; yet I will say to you as a man 
experienced in building that the house 
is not worth over $3,000; I do not believe 
it is worth $2,500. Here is what the 
Government is going to guarantee loans 
on, and the amount to be guaranteed by 
the Federal Government is twice what 
these houses are worth. It is poor busi- 
ness on the part of this Congress to agree 
to such a policy. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman is very 
much mistaken in his assumption. The 
Government makes no loans. 

Mr. RICH. The Government guaran- 
tees the loans. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Federal Housing 
Administration insures the loans made 
by private lending agencies. 

Mr. RICH. That is right; exactly so. 

Mr. SPENCE. And the organization, 
the individual that approves the loans, 
is the private lending organization. The 
Government merely insures the loan if 
they find it is within their require- 
ments—insure it for a fee. The pre- 
miums that they have charged have not 
only paid all the expenses of the or- 
ganization but, I believe, they have a 
considerable reserve. 

The gentleman is always talking about 
private enterprise. This is a stimula- 
tion of private enterprise. It means 
keeping the private lending institutions 
in business. 

Mr. RICH. I am in favor of that, I 
assure the gentleman. But I want to say 
this, that you guarantee under title 5 
of this bill—— 

Mr. SPENCE. This is title 6. 

Mr. RICH. Title 6, that even if the 
loan is as high as $6,200 or $7,600 on 
these houses that you are constructing 
that are worth, we will say, only 50 per- 
cent of what they are being insured for, 
you are going to insure the loan on it. 
Let me say that this will result in a great 
loss to the Treasury. Furthermore the 
interest rate on these loans is designed to 
yield about 3.86 »ercent. 

Mr. SPENCE. This is for the war 
housing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. The insurance can- 


' not be $6,200 because the law specifically 


says it may not be more than 90 percent 
of $6,000. Thus the mortgage insured 
can never be more than $5,400. The 
gentleman is just as wrong as he possibly 
can be. I think that every Member of 
this House should be mighty proud of 
the record made by the F. H. A, 

Mr. RICH. But here is a concern 
which by their own literature shows what 
is being done. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We surely should 
not be responsible for the literature a 
private concern is sending out. If the 
gentleman will read the law he will find 
it stated very plainly that the F. H. A. 
cannot insure under title 6 a mortgage 
for more than $5,400, notwithstanding 
what any firm says in that brochure the 
gentleman has. 

Mr. RICH. That is all right; but I 
find that lots of Members in the House 
of Representatives make statements 
which on analysis do not touch the true 
facts. Weither this concern nor any 
other is going to send out a statement 
that a thing is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment unless it is. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman should 
get his information from the statute 
books, not from advertisements. 

Mr. RICH. That is all right. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
talking about an entirely different sec- 
tion of the bill than is involved. The 
gentleman is talking about the multiple 
dwellings, not private dwellings under 
title 6. It cannot be done. 

Mr. RICH. But they do it and the 
gentleman will find that the Government 
and the taxpayers will be stuck with this 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FLOUR SUBSIDY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2775) to 
permit subsidy and loss operations, in 
the case of flour, without regard to the 
provisions of the last paragraph of sec- 
tion 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942., 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Kentucky explain this bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee had under consideration the bill 
S. 502, which provides for the continua- 
tion of subsidies paid by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. Some objections were made to 
certain of the subsidies and it was ap- 
parent that hearings would be continued 
over a very considerable period of time. 
Because of that fact and on account of 
the imperative necessity for the flour 
susidies continuing, a bill was drafted 
which took the flour subsidy out of the 
R. F. C. bill and gave the House the op- 
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portunity to consider that as a separate 
measure. Under Secretary Patterson 
wrote a letter to the committee in which 
he stated that it is imperative and in the 
interest of the national defense as well as 
the war effort that these subsidies be 
continued. 

The War Department purchases each 
year about $132,000,000 in flour for the 
armed forces, it makes purchases for 
other agencies of the United States, and 
in order to enter into its contracts with 
he millers and in order that the millers 
migh know what they will receive for 
their flour under these forwarding con- 
tracts, it is necessary to authorize these 
subsidies at the present time, otherwise 
they expire on June 30 of the present 
year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to point out the 
importance of this bill. While I do not 
favor consumer subsidies or any other 
kind of subsidies, we must be reconciled 
to the fact that we are operating under 
this policy. It is customary with flour 
mills to sell their flour from 30 to 120 
days in advance of delivery to the bakers 
and to other people who use flour all over 
the country. They have come to a point 
now where they cannot make sales or 
delivery on flour because they do not 
know what the price will be that they 
can sell their flour at, there is uncertain- 
ty and the merchants and bakers of the 
country are unable to buy flour for de- 
livery after June 30 of this year. The 
importance of passing this legislation at 
the present time is apparent. It is being 
called up here irregularly because if this 
bill is not passed the flour mills of the 
country cannot sell their flour and the 
people of the country will go without 
bread. I hope, therefore, there will not 
be any objection to the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. May I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan whether this subsidy is a 
domestic subsidy to the millers of flour 
for flour consumed domestically or does 
it have to do with the export subsidy on 
flour? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no money 
in here for export subsidies. This has 
to do wholly with the subsidies paid to 
encourage the production of domestic 
nour and it has no relation whatsoever 
to export subsidies which are paid by 
any agency of the Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact this is strictly a consumer sub- 
sidy, that the price of bread is being held 
down and that because of the high price 
of wheat. which goes into the manufac- 
ture of flour, in order to keep the price of 
bread down this subsidy is paid for that 
purpose and that purpose only? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. I think perhaps 
we should have in mind the history of 
this legislation. We fought the con- 
sumer subsidy provision on the floor last 
year and the year before that, if you will 
remember, and when the O, P. A. bill 
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was up in the Senate last year a provision 
was written into the law which forbade 
the payment of any subsidies of whatever 
nature after June 30, 1945, unless the 
Congress specifically appropriated for 
that particular purpose. Last week on 
the Commodity Credit bill the House 
authorized the payment of certain sub- 
sidies, limiting them to a certain pro- 
gram, and to a certain amount on those 
subsidies which were paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Of course, 
because of the broad language of the so- 
called Taft amendment in the Senate 
forbidding the payment of subsidies, it 
was necessary that comparable legisla- 
tion be enacted for the subsidies which 
are paid through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, a subsidiary of R. F.C. The 
Senate, in its wisdom, passed a bill cover- 
ing the entire program of subsidies paid 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation 
principally on meat, butter, and flour. 

There is some controversy over the 
butter program; there is some contro- 
versy on the meat program, and inas- 
much as that particular legislation can 
lay over until after the recess, because 
they do not deal in futures in respect to 
meat or butter, we found it advisable to 
lift from the Senate bill that provision 
with respect to flour. In respect to wheat 
they deal in futures and it is necessary 
that the wheat program be laid out at 
the present time. This is a limitation 
upon the amount which can be spent on 
the wheat program which, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas says, is virtually a con- 
sumers subsidy on the price of bread. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Does this 
bill also provide for a subsidy on metals; 
copper and lead? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senate bill that 
I referred to did, but that will be con- 
sidered after the recess. This wheat pro- 
vision is lifted from that bill, and this 
bill before us now has only to do with 
the wheat subsidy program. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, may 
I ask the chairman of the committee to 
take up the bill and consider these other 
subsidies immediately after the recess? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have been consid- 
ering the bill. Because of the necessity 
for quick action we took this one pro- 
vision out so that the Congress could 
consider it before the rest of the bill is 
brought before us. We will consider the 
rest of the bill shortly after the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I have no 
objection to the consideration of this one 
subsidy, but I think all of them should 
be considered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection 
to offer to the passage of this needed 
measure. May I say to the chairman 
that these other matters in Senate 502, 
especially concerning copper, lead, and 
zine, are pressing also, and I urge the 
committee to hold hearings immediately 
after the recess period. Their situation 
is about as serious as that of wheat. 
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Mr. SPENCE. It was not represented 
to us to be as urgent as the flour situa- 
tion. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. If this legislation is en- 
acted, it simply means a continuation of 
the subsidy program that has been in 
effect with reference to wheat, flour, and 
bread. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand, the 
subsidy program in respect to wheat and 
flour is frozen af this amount for one 
more year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In line 
with the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, may I say that there 
is a great distinction between a subsidy 
on the domestic consumption of this 
wheat and a subsidy on export consump- 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct in that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
brings in two different pictures. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. This bill has no reference to an 
export subsidy. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Will the 
chairman of the committee state to the 
House his intention with reference to 
holding hearings on these other subsi- 
dies contained in Senate bill 502? Iam 
particularly interested in copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

Mr. SPENCE. We intend to hold hear- 
ings on them as soon as possible. We 
have started hearings on the bill and in- 
tend to go through with them to a con- 
clusion. The hearings have just been 
continued, and we expeet to resume them 
after the recess. I do not say we shall 
do so the day after the recess, but short- 
ly after the recess, We expect to report 
that bill. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I under- 
stand that immediately, at the earliest 
practicable moment after the recess, we 
will resume the hearings on Senate bill 
502, and can go into these other matters? 

Mr. SPENCE. The bill S. 502 will be 
considered in the committee shortly after 
the recess, I think. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I join my 
colleagues in expressing our interest in 
and the urgency for the passage of those 
measures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That without regard 
to the provisions of the last paragraph of 
section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, subsidy payments 
and purchases for resale at a loss may be 
made by the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
with respect to flour produced within the 
United States, in an amount not to exceed 
$190,000,000. 


That 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8) to 
amend a law known as Public Law 603 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 404), and en- 
titled, “An act to mobilize the productive 
facilities of small business in the inter- 
ests of successful prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes.” 

I may say that this bill was reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency this morning. I do not think it is 
controversial. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the chairman 
of the committee explain what this bill 
is about? 

Mr.SPENCE. The bill does one thing, 
it extends the life of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation for a year and a half 
from June 30, 1945. 

At the hearing this morning the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association expressed a de- 
sire to be heard, but when the extension 
of the life of the Corporation was re- 
duced to a year and a half, instead of 
2% years, as in the bill as introduced, 
they said they had no objection to it. 
The bill provides for no appropriation 
and for no expenditure. It merely ex- 
tends the life of the Corporation to 
December 31, 1946. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter was only reported out by the 
committee this morning. It was not 
included in the statement given to the 
House by the majority leader as to the 
business that would be taken up before 
the recess. One or two members have 
spoken to me about this particular bill 
and said, “If they attempt to bring it up 
by unanimous consent without consid- 
eration, I want to be notified.” There- 
fore, I object to its consideration at this 
time. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES OF FOOD, 
PARTICULARLY MEAT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of House 
Resolution 195, on which there are 2 
minutes of debate remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the “ayes” appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a division. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to vacate the proceedings 
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by which the previous question was or- 
dered 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. 
Speaker. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, this scen- 
ery is moving so fast here I just do not 
understand the procedure. As I under- 
stand, we had under consideration a 
resolution from the Committee on Rules 
and there were 2 minutes of debate re- 
maining. I had a very distinct under- 
standing yesterday with the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox], that before this resolution was 
voted on an amendment to the resolu- 
tion would be offered, and that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would yield for the 
purpose of offering that amendment. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
hesitate very much to see this thing move 
so very rapidly before that agreement is 
consummated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
propounded a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman has made a statement of 
fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
what the situation is which now con- 
fronts us? 

The SPEAKER. The situation at pres- 
sent is that the previous question has 
been ordered on the resolution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, in view of that 
situation, if the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, in charge of the resolution, yields, 
_is the resolution subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not have the right to yield since the 
previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
Specker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, if the previous question is voted 
down, will the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Cox] then have the right to yield to 
me for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the previous question has already 
been ordered. The motion for the previ- 
ous question offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House reconsider the vote by which 
the previous question was ordered. Iam 
compelled to make that motion because 
of the agreement that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] has stated 
was made between himself and the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
SON]. > 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
vote has been ordered on this resolution. 
The question was taken and I asked for a 
division. We were in the course of tak- 
ing that vote by division when this con- 
troversy arose. 


I object, Mr. 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. That question has not 
been decided. 

A motion to reconsider is in order and 
the Chair must recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] who made the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the previous question was ordered, which 
the Chair has done. : 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, is 
such a motion in order after the vote on 
the resolution has been ordered? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, at any 
time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as a misunderstanding has evi- 
dently occurred, I ask unanimous consent 
that all proceedings beyond the motion 
for the previous question be vacated and 
that the question on ordering the previ- 
ous question again be put by the Speaker. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr, MICHENER. That is what the 
gentleman wants, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox] to reconsider the vote by 
which the previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The motion for the previous question 
was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] yield? 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON ]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Rules having yielded for the offering of 
an amendment, as I understand the rule, 
the gentleman from New Mexico now 
has 1 hour, and the gentleman from 
Georgia has lostthe floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct, 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
New Mexico: On page 2, line 5, after the 
word “trade”, strike out the period and in- 
sert a comma and the words “and shall re- 
port to the House from time to time, the 


first such report to be made not later than 
May 1, 1945.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FLANNAGAN) 
there were—ayes 108 and noes 2. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that there 
is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
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close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yes 292, nays 7, not voting 133, as 














follows: 
[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—292 

Abernethy Gardner Martin, Iowa 
Andersen, Gathings Mason 

H. Carl Gavin May 
Anderson, Gearhart Merrow 

N. Mex, Geelan Michener 
Andresen, Gerlach Miller, Calif. 

August H. Gillespie Miller, Nebr. 
Andrews, Ala. Gillette Mills 
Andrews, N.Y. Gillie Mundt 
Angeli Goodwin Murdock 
Auchincloss Gorski Murphy 
Baldwin, Md Graham Murray, Tenn 
Baldwin, N.Y. Granahan Murray, Wis. 
Barrett, Pa. Grant, Ala, Neely 
Barrett, Wyo. Grant, Ind. Norrell 
Beall Green Norton 
Beckworth Griffiths O’Brien, Mich. 
Bender Gross "Hara 
Bennet,N.Y. Gwynne,Iowa O’Konski 
Bennett, Mo. Hall, "Neal 
Biemiller Edwin Arthur O’Toole 
Bloom Halleck Pace 
Bonner Hancock Patman 
Brehm Hand Patrick 
Brooks Hare Patterson 
Brown, Ga. Harness, Ind, Peterson, Fla, 
Brumbaugh Harris Philbin 
Bryson Havenner Pickett 
Buck Hays Ploeser 
Buckley Healy Poage 
Bunker Hébert Price, Fla. 
Byrne. N. Y. Hedrick Priest 
Camp Heffernan Quinn, N. Y. 
Campbell Herter Rains 
Canfield Heselton Ramey 
Cannon, Mo. Hess Ramspeck 
Carlson Hill Randolph 
Carnahan Hoch Rankin 
Case, N. J. Hoeven Reed, Ill. 
Celler Holmes, Mass. Reed, N.Y. 
Chenoweth Holmes, Wash. Rees, Kans. 
Chiperfield Hook Rich 
Church Hope Richards 
Clason Horan Riley 
Clements Jackson Robertson, 
Clevenger Jarman N. Dak. 
Coffee Jenkins Robertson, Va. 
Cole, Mo. Jensen Robinson, Utah 
Colmer Johnson, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Cooley Johnson, Ill. Rockwell 
Cooper Johnson,Ind. Rodgers, Pa, 
Corbett Johnson, Roe, Md. 
Courtney Luther A. Roe, N. Y. 
Cox Johnson, Rogers, Fla. 
Cravens Lyndon B. Rogers, Mass. 
Crawford Johnson, Okla. Rogers, N. Y. 
Crosser Jones Rooney 
Cunningham Jonkman Rowan 
Curley Kean Ryter 
Curtis . Kearney Sadowski 
D’Alesandro Kee Sasscer 
Daughton, Va. Keefe Savage 
Davis Kelley, Pa. Schwabe, Mo. 
De Lacy Kelly, Il. Schwabe, Okla. 
Delaney, Kerr Scrivner 

James J, Kilburn Shafer 
Dickstein Kilday Sharp 
Dingell King Sheppard 
Dolliver Kinzer Short 
Domengeaux Kirwan Slaughter 
Doughton, N.C. Kopplemann Smith, Ohio 
Douglas, Calif. LaFollette Somers, N. Y. 
Douglas, Il. Lane Sparkman 
Doyle Lanham Spence 
Drewry Larcade Springer 
Dworshak Latham Starkey 
Earthman LeFevre Stefan 
Elliott Lemke Stewart 
Ellis Lewis Sullivan 
Elston Link Sumner, Ill, 
Engel, Mich. Ludlow Sundstrom 
Engle, Calif. Lynch Taber 
Ervin McConnell Talbot 
Fallon McCormack Talle 
Feighan McCowen .- Thom 
Fenton McDonough Thomason 
Fernandez McGlinchey Tibbott 
Fisher McMillan, S.C. Tolan 
Flood McMillen, Ill, Traynor 
Fogarty Madden Trimble 
Folger Mahon Vinson 
Forand Manasco Vorys, Ohio 
Fulton Mansfield, Wadsworth 
Gallagher Mont. Walter 
Gamble Marcantonio Weaver 
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Weichel 
Welch 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 


Bailey 
Bland 
Cochran 


Adams 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 


Anderson, Calif. 


Arends 
Arnold 
Barden 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Bell 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Boren 
Boykin 


Bradley, Mich. 


Bradley, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon, Fla. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chapman 
Cheif 
Clark 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Fellows 
Fuller 


Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
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Woodruff, Mich 
Woodrum, Va. 


Worley 


Wolverton, N. J. Zimmerman 


Wood 
Woodhouse 


NAYS—7 


Flannagan 
Gary 
Kefauver 


Gibson 
Gifford 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gossett 
Granger 
Gregory 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 
Hale 
Halil, 


Leonard W. 


Harless, Ariz. 
Hart 

Hartley 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 


Hoffman 
Holifield 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 

Izac 
Jennings 
Judd 
Keogh 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Lea 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Luce 

Lyle 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
Maloney 


Mansfield, Tex. 


Martin, Mass. 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 


Thomas, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—133 


Mott 
O’Brien, Ill, 
Outland 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Powell 
Powers 
Price, Ill. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn, 
Resa 

Rivers 
Rizley 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 


Sumners, Tex. 


Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Torrens 
Towe 


Voorhis, Calif. 


Vursell 
Wasielewski 
Weiss 

White 
Wickersham 
Winter 


Wolfenden, Pa. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs: 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mr, Dondero. 

Mr. Keogh with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 


Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 


Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with 


Rizley. 


Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Hagen. 
Mr. Gordon with Mr. Hoffman. 


Mr. Torrens with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 


Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Pittenger. 


Mr. Powell with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Dirksen. 


Mr. Barry with Mr. Gifford. 


Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Mr. Rabin with Mr. Fellows. 


Mr. Stigler with Mr. Anderson of California. 


Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 


Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Gwinn of 


New York. 


Mr. Durham with Mr. Knutson. 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Fuller. 
Mr. Outland with Mr. McGregor. 


Mr. Combs with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Holifield with Mr. Jennings. 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Allen of 


Niinois. 


Mr. Morgan with Mr, Vursell. 
Mr, Chapman with Mr. Winter. 
Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stockman. 


Mr. Chelf with Mr. Bishop. 
Mr. Huber with Mr. Eaton. 


Mr. 


Mr. Price of Iinois with Mr. Thomas of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Lyle with Mr. Cole of New York, 

Mr. Izac with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Resa with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Voorhis of California with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. White with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Burgin with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Wolfenden 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Judd. ‘ 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Harless of Arizona with Mr. Case of 
South Dakota. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the select committee: 
The gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] chairman; the gentleman- 
from Georgia {[Mr. Pace]; the gentleman 
from Kentucky [{Mr. CLEMENTS]; the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gorsxtr]; 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN]; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]; and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HOLMES]. 

COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the investigation and 
study of political, economic, and social 
conditions in Fuerto Rico, conducted by 
the Committee on Insular Affairs under 
authority of House resolution 159, Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress, be continued for a 
period of 30 days from and after the 20th 
day of April 1945, for the purpose of al- 
lowing such committee to complete and 
file a report on the results of its studies 
and investigations, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as it 
may:deem advisable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
I was delayed en route to the Capitol this 
morning and arrived too later to vote 
on the conference report on the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian manpower bill. I would 
like the ReEcorpD to show that if I had been 
present, I would have voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include therewith edi- 
torial comment. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three different subjects in three in- 
stances in the Recorp and include there- 
in some newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
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therein an article dealing with the work 
of his colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial appearing in 
the Tulsa Tribune. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the conclusion of legislative busi- 
ness today I may be allowed to address 
the House for 10 minutes and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
therein certain letters and excerpts from 
Government departments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION TO STUDY 
BASIC PROBLEMS AFFECTING POST- 
WAR IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 52 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas with the termination of the 
present World War on the horizon a study 
is necessary of the post-war demographic 
trends due to the present maladjustment of 
world populations, which trends will in some 
measure affect every social, economic, and 
political problem to be dealt with in the post- 
war settlement; and 

Whereas the United States should reex- 
amine its policy with respect to migration 
from the standpoint of relation to the future 
development of this country, the progress of 
other nations, and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

Whereas representatives of the overpopu- 
lated countries of the world sitting at tne 
peace table will undoubtedly urge world-free 
migrations, which is, of course, unrealistic 
insofar as this country is concerned; at least 
they will urge to a lesser degree the redis- 
tribution of populations; and 

Whereas the various legislative proposals 
on immigration now before the Congress 
represent an ambivalent policy and em- 
phasizes the great need of more uniform 
planning; and 

Whereas a real study of the over-all immi- 
gration question has not been made by a 
Congress for over 20 years; and 

Whereas with the coming of peace a not- 
too-distant possibility, the Congress has as 
yet done absolutely nothing in the way of a 
comprehensive study of its post-war immi- 
gration policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, acting as a 
whole, or by subcommittee or subcommittees, 
appointed by the chairman of said committee, 
is hereby authorized and directed to study 
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and investigate all of the problems pre- 
sented in the preamble hereof and all ques- 
tions in relation thereto which would assist 
the Congress in the enactment of necessary 
post-war legislation dealing with immigra- 
tion and naturalization, and report to Con- 
gress by , 1945. 

The House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, or any.subcommittee thereof, 
is hereby authorized to request and secure, 
for the purposes of this resolution, the coop- 
eration of, the production of records and 
rules and regulations of, and the assistance 
of such personnel under the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the services, bureaus, or offices un- 
der his jurisdiction, as may be deemed 
necessary by the committee. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, or any subcommittee thereof, 1s 
hereby authorized to sit and act at such time 
and places within the United States, whether 
the House is sitting or recessed or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books or papers or documents or 
vouchers by subpena or otherwise, to take 
such testimony or records, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas shall be issued under the 
signature of the Speaker of the House at the 
request of the chairman of the committee 
and shall be served by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House or by such person or persons as 
may be designated by him. The chairman of 
the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee may administer oaths to witnesses. 
Every person who, having been summoned as 
a witness by authority of such committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, or having been re- 
quired to produce necessary books or papers 
or documents or vouchers by authority of 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the study and investigation hereto- 
fore authorized, or who fails to produce such 
books or papers or documents or vouchers as 
required by subpenas, shall be held to the 
penalties provided in section 102 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (U.S. C., 
title 2, sec. 192), as amended. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion was reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee. I presume I voted for it. My recol- 
lection is that I did, but I confess my 
consideration of the matter was based 
upon statements made before the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DicksTeIn] and minority repre- 
sentatives on the Committee on Immi- 
gration appearing in behalf of the appli- 
cation for the rule, and not upon a con- 
sideration of the bill as it is written. 

The committee having reported the 
resolution, I of course feel it my duty to 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
House for such action as the House may 
see fit to take. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. COX. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the fact that 
the first paragraph of the resolution 
indicates the necessity of a study of the 
post-war demographic trends, and the 
fact that it is alleged that the legislative 
proposals now before the Congress repre- 
sent an ambivalent policy, would the 
gentleman be so kind as to correlate 
those two ideas and indicate to the Con- 
gress just what is meant by a post-war 
demographic trend of ambivalent char- 
acter? 

Mr. COX. I may say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the word “demo- 
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graphic” is, according to Mr. Webster’s 
definition, a statistical study of birth and 
mortality usually restricted to physical 
conditions or vital statistics, a study of 
moral or intellectual conditions, and the 
word “ambivalent” in the second line of 
the second page is also defined by Web- 
ster as: Experiencing love and hatred 
at the same time for the same thing, 
especially for a mother-in-law. Very 
frankly I cannot imagine how I ever 
voted to report a resolution of this kind. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. Is the resolution 
broad enough to empower the committee 
to investigate the loves and hatreds of 
the membership? 

Mr. COX. That is the language of the 
resolution. 

The first resolve is as follows: 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, acting as a 
whole, or by subcommittee or subcommit- 
tees, appointed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, is hereby authorized and directed to 
study and investigate all of the problems 
presented in the preamble hereof and all 
questions in relation thereto which would 
assist the Congress in the enactment of 
necessary post-war legislation. 


I do not know—there may be enough 
money in the Treasury to finance such an 
undertaking, but I doubt it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
conceive that an investigation of the am- 
bivalent policy which according to Web- 
ster relates to-— 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will ex- 
cuse me Iam going to yield to the author 
of the resolution, and let him defend it. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dickstern]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any problem that needs and deserves 
study and consideration, it is the prob- 
lem affecting present and post-war im- 
migration and naturalization. The Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion which has to face the most com- 
plicated issues involving this basic prob- 
lem is entitled to be permitted to con- 
duct such a study so as to enable them 
to intelligently and fairly deal with the 
legislation referred to them. The last 
study of this important subject matter 
was made more than 30 years ago and 
everyone will agree that the situation, 
both in our country and the rest of 
the world, has changed so much since, 
that it is imperative that we reconsider 
the problem in the light of present day 
conditions. 

Most legislation before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization is 
highly controversial. Even in the mat- 
ter of naturalization where there should 
be complete uniformity, some of our 
courts have disagreed with the inter- 
pretation of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service and various courts 
have disagreed as to the interpretation 
of certain statutes by other courts. Vari- 
ous localities differ in the qualifications 
and standards for naturalization and it 
is pretty difficult to explain why certain 
peopie can become naturalized in one 
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locality and not in another. Something 
must be done to make naturalization pro- 
ceedings uniform throughout the country, 
. In this country today we have thou- 
sands of alien enemies. I have broken 
down the figures by nationalities of those 
who are being held in so-called intern- 
ment camps. How many others may be 
floating around at large I do not know. 


Germany: 
PES BE cnccicincnemmndania 1, 693 
SE MGI. cccasencosucsinintin 131 
Aa, CORN. ccc ccunendsliiea 329 
BimOr . COREG. .ncciucesssiacnneis 136 
Italy: 
ROE TAs ciccs gubtuiwnncnieibed 91 
Pee ORs «: snnsisttncinseipcieeentenaae 2 
FIER TRIG inn ccmanenesoctedin 6 
EE FOI ss citric cccnrstinsincitimntasenes 3 
Japan: 
SGM cdiewiérncnne csc 2, 597 
SENG SIGE, cncaccctthinetiamsna 819 
I ccannrkimenndedieeman 567 
OE Teel... nccancrnoseetiniem 628 
Others: 
DRE IE. ccncnpctidibheanake 21 
SN TN oii saenaslneséndoan 0 
DRUEG POUND . oc nth citibdnananiniins 2 
SRE DG icetncconpcantoxnsind 0 
ad cian sh sits cittachien tehabemcaiitaa eae 7,035 


These figures are as of Feb. 28, 1945. 


The newspapers have carried a number 
of stories about their supposed ability to 
carry on their nefarious activities right 
in these camps. There were accusations 
from certain groups in the country that 
enemy aliens manage to keep in touch 
with enemy agents outside the camps. 
The committee feels that we should know 
more about this. That such accusations 
should be investigated and proper steps 
taken to deal with the situation. 

There are people who have resided in 
this country for a great number of years 
without bothering to become naturalized. 
There is legislation before our commit- 
tee to punish such people—to either de- 
port them or to force their becoming 
naturalized. This seemingly unimportant 
little problem has a lot of ramifications 
as it involves treaties with other coun- 
tries and, generally speaking, touches on 
our relationship with other nations and 
the rights of their nationals within our 
borders as well as our nationals within 
their borders. This problem will have to 
be studied from many angles before a 
satisfactory solution can be found. 

We have other serious problems be- 
fore the committee which are so com- 
plicated and important that we feel it 
is for the best interest of the country to 
have a complete study made of the 
whole field of immigration and naturali- 
zation. 

Only recently we had a bill before us 
providing for a quota for and naturali- 
zation of East Indians. The President, 
the State Department, and the Justice 
Department urgently requested the en- 
ectment of this legislation but the com- 
mittee by a vote of 10 to 6 tabled it. 
Some of the members voting against this 
legislation simply felt that we had not 
studied the whole field of so-called dis- 
criminatory immigration and naturali- 
zation laws sufficiently to act on it. 
They felt that we ought to study all the 
problems involved and not take any 
piece-meal action. _The more hearings 
we had, the greater the scope of the 
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problem appeared to be and, the more we 
heard, the more we became convinced 
that here was @ complete phase of our 
immigration and naturalization policy 
we had to study very carefully to be able 
to cope with the present-day situation 
of nations’ and peoples’ coming of age— 
industrially, economically, and politi- 
cally and demanding the respect due 
them by other nations. 

Then we also have the problem of war 
prisoners now in our country. There 
are reports to the effect that some of 
them claim American citizenship—either 
through their parents or by birth in this 
country. If that is so—and it may be 
true in some cases—if they were forced 
into the German Army and did not take 
an oath of allegiance to a foreign na- 
tion, and so forth—technically they may 
claim that they did not expatriate them- 
selves. How are we going to deal with 
such cases, in view of the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention concerning the 
return of war prisoners? 

We have on an average of four or 
five hundred bills annually dealing with 
various phrases of the law and we have 
never had an opportunity to go into the 
question of regulations and orders is- 
sued by the State Department and other 
administrative agencies. Some of these 
laws are reasonable and some are un- 
justifiable. We ought to study them 
carefully. There is the important prob- 
lem of quotas for the post-war period. 
We ought to study this problem—taking 
into consideration the best interests of 
our country as well as our relationship, 
present as well as post-war, with other 
nations. Some of us believe that the 
German quota ought to be cut com- 
pletely. Others disagree with that view. 

There are other countries clamoring 
for new quotas since the last quota act 
was passed in 1924. We believe that in 
order to bring intelligent legislation be- 
fore Congress with proper recommenda- 
tions from the committee, based upon 
honest consideration of all the pros and 
cons involved, we should be given an op- 
portunity to fully investigate and study 
the whole field of immigration and nat- 
uralization. I feel that by going into 
these problems we can rid this country 
of a lot of undesirable aliens who do not 
belong here, while at the same time we 
can give the honest and deserving alien 
an opportunity to become a real Amer- 
ican, 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is it not a fact that at 
the present time Germany under the 
quota has the largest quota of any coun- 
try in the world? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is under the quota 
of 1890? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The census of 1890 
and the quota act of 1924. 

Mr. BLOOM. What the gentleman is 
trying to do is to have some kind of in- 
vestigation before his committee where- 
by we can correct the abuses of the old 
quota act? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. BLOOM. And stop this tremen- 
dous flow of immigration from Germany? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. That would be one 
of the points the committee would con- 
sider. It is felt by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the 
committee that the new immigrants from 
Germany after this war will consist of 
nothing but a lot of fanatic Nazi young- 
sters who could not be educated to re- 
spect our form of government. In my 
opinion, it would be a great risk to per- 
mit them to enter this country because 
the present younger generation in Ger- 
many, brought up under complete Nazi 
control, is beyond saving. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to know, as 
a matter of information, why the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, of which the distinguished gentle- 
man is chairman, could not make most 
of the investigation that is sought to be 
made under this resolution by virtue of 
the current rules of the House? Why 
can you not make the investigation? 
The gentleman says he has a lot of legis- 
lation pending before his committee. 
Why is it not possible to do it before his 
committee in regular session? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We attempted to 
do that a number of times. There are 
certain people in this country that you 
cannot ask intelligent questions. You 
have to force them to give information 
which is not to the best interest of these 
people. To give you one instance, I have 
been informed that money has been 
coming into this country by way of 
Switzerland which has been somehow 
transmitted to alien enemies in this 
country. I have a picture in my pos- 
session of a party thrown for these in- 
terned alien enemies—I believe it was 
around Christmas—supposedly financed 
with money smuggled into this country. 
I wonder how we can ever :xplain such 
luxurious treatment to the poor Ameri- 
cans who went through the tortures of 
internment camps in Germany and 
Japan. While these internees have been 
“heiling” Hitler at their parties here our 
poor men and women interned by our 
enemies have been starved to death. 
You cannot get information about secret 
Nazi cells in our internment camps, for 
example, at a regular committee hearing. 
You must be able to put people under 
oath and force them to divulge informa- 
tion. There are certain people we can- 
not get before us except by subpena. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is that the purpose 
of this resolution? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Not entirely. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I read the resolu- 
tion, that circumstance to which the 
gentleman referred would not properly 
come within the purview of the com- 
mittee’s operation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true to some 
extent. I do not agree with the gentie- 
man fully. I think we would have the 
power to go into it under the resolution. 
Of course, the most important question 
would be the study of the overall quota 


. Situation for the post-war periods as to 
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who shall come in and who shall stay 
out. That is a job in itself. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I rield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. As I understand, there 
are about 3,000,000 aliens in this country 
who have not taken out their citizenship 
papers. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is it intended by this 
resolution to investigate all of those 
3,000,000 people? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. With the help of the 
Justice Department we will inquire into 
and try to determine who belongs here 
and who does not; who is friendly to our 
country and who is not. The gentleman 
has asked me a very broad question. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield.further, we have had such an in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. When? 

Mr, STEFAN. We have had all of 
these aliens registered, and the Immi- 
gration Commissioner has the informa- 
tion of the results of that investigation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me make that 
clear. We had close to 5,000,000 aliens 
in this country at the time of the regis- 
tration which I believe was in 1940 or 
1941. That was simply an overall regis- 
tration of all aliens in this country, and 
nothing more. Then we tried to trace 
down the number of aliens smuggled into 
this country and the Department of Jus- 
tice has done a very splendid job. How- 
ever, on the basis of present statistics, 
from the 5,000,000 aliens, if my figures 
are correct, it has dwindled down to 
about three and one-half million today, 
and we do not know what we are going 
to do with some of them. There is some 
legislation necessary, and the committee 
is not in a position to turn around and 
bring in legislation for that purpose un- 
less it knows more about the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, these three 
and one-half million aliens who are here 
and who have not taken out their citizen- 
ship papers are not in that group that 
the gentleman refers to, are they? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; much less than 
a million of them were classified as 
enemy aliens. 

Mr. STEFAN. They 
aliens? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
of them. 

Mr. STEFAN. They can at any time 
apply for citizenship papers, but they 
are not in the group. But we appropri- 
ated money following the alien registra- 
tion for the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to investigate these things. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You appropriated 
money to register all the aliens. The 
trouble lies in the fact that there is 
no uniformity in our naturalization pro- 
ceedings because every section of the 
country has a different policy. We are 
trying to get some uniformity, after we 
consult with the Department of Justice 
and the judiciary of this country. 


are friendly 


That is right—most 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. There is another 
problem that has arisen recently that has 
been recognized by Mr. Churchill, and 
that is the problem of the men in the 
Allied armed forces who have fought 
against Hitler and the Nazis but are now 
in a position where they cannot return 
to their homelands because they are also 
anti-Communist. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr.SADOWSKI. Weare talking par- 
ticularly now about the men in the Po- 
lish armed forces, some 250,000 of them, 
a lot of them officers, highly-trained men, 
engineers who have fought bitterly 
against the Nazis and likewise egainst 
the Communists. They are fine, liberal, 
progressive men. They have no place to 
go. Churchill has welcomed those peo- 
ple to England. I do not know, but I 
think that is a proper subject for us to 
discuss. Certainly they are high-class 
individuals and would bring no discredit 
to the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York, in order to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SADOWSKI]. 

Do I understand from the gentleman’s 
inquiry that such a disposition of Poland 
or a part of Poland has been arrived at 
as will preclude the reutrn of Polish citi- 
zens to their homeland? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. No; I would not say 
that condition has taken place yet. Ido 
not like what is going on over there any 
more than does the gentleman. None of 
us likes what is going on over there, Iam 
sure. The gentlewoman from Connec- 
ticut [Mrs. Luce], a Member of Congress 
from the gentleman’s side of the House, 
has introduced a resolution to take care 
of this problem. I am in favor of her 
resolution, and think that that could 
ecme under this resolution of investiga- 
tion and probably would come under it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. This question has 
to do with this “$64” word appearing in 
page 2, line 2, of the resolution, which is 
“ambivalent.” The word is not in the 
dictionary we have in the well of the 
House. One of the Members got a mod- 
ern dictionary and found that one of 
the definitions of the word is, “One who 
hates his mother-in-law.” Will the 
gentleman tell us exactly what he intends 
this word in the resolution to mean? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is a trouble- 
some word that has bothered a number 
of my colleagues, but they can go right 
into this little room back here, the li- 
brary, and find the definition. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just tell us what it 
is. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It simply means ex- 
periencing love and hate at the same 
time for the same person or thing. 

Mr. COX. Now give the other defini- 
tion that the same book gave us. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. “Experiencing love 
and hate at the same time for the same 
person, especially for a mother-in-law.” 
That is in the dictionary. You know, it 
somehow seems to be considered smart 
to take a crack at mothers-in-law when- 
ever possible—so why not in the dic- 
tionary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I recog- 
nize that I have a task to perform, par- 
ticularly since this resolution has been so 
misrepresented by the gentlemen from 
Georgia, the member of the Committee 
on Rules who brought it in. I want to 
place the discussion and the argument on 
the adoption of this resolution on a seri- 
ous, high plane, where it belongs. 

After the last war this country faced 
one of the most serious problems it ever 
faced, and that was the immigration 
problem. As a result of that, as a result 
of study, and as a result of legislation, 
cur quota laws were adopted. They cer- 
tainly have been of wonderful benefit to 
this country, in that they provide for 
selection of our immigrants, in that they 
provide certain restrictions upon certain 
groups, and in that they provide differ- 
ent quotas for different nations. I do 
not think there is anyone in this Con- 
gress who will question the fact that these 
quota laws have been very beneficial. 
That was 25 years ago. It was a long 
time ago. There has not been any study 
of the immigation problem since that 
time. We are going to face a serious im- 
migration problem after this war is over. 
As the chairman of our committee has 
told you, we have various kinds of bills 
affecting immigration before our com- 
mittee today. For instance, one of them 
provides for doing away with all quotas 
for 10 years. Another one provides for 
reducing all quotas by 50 percent for 10 
years. Other bills are inclined to liber- 
alize the quota law. The question, of 
course, is what is best for us to do in that 
post-war period. We certainly ought to 
be willing to tackle the problem now s0 


. that some serious study can be made 


upon which to base action by this Con- 
gress in the post-war period. 

I want to ask some questions now, 
whether you are ready to answer them 
or not. What are we to do about all of 
these refugees whom we have in the 
country today who have been permitted 
to come in under Executive order? Are 
they to stay here? Are they to be sent 
back home 6 months after the war? Are 
a certain number of them to be kept here 
or not? What are we to do about the 
war prisoners we have in this country 
today? I do not know how many there 
are. Neither do you. What are we to 
do about German war prisoners and 
Italian war prisoners? 

Mr. RANKIN. The disposition of 
those war prisoners is already regulated 
by international law and we will ship 
them back to the countries from which 
they came. That has nothing to do with 
immigration. 
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Mr. MASON. Very well. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi has interjected 
that statement without even giving me 
the courtesy of yielding him the floor. 

I know that according to international 
law, and also the Geneva Conference 
says that war prisoners must be returned 
home after the war. But since the Ge- 
neva Conference, we have had the Casa- 
blanca Conference; we have had the 
Tehran Conference; we have had the 
Yalta Conference; we have had the At- 
lantic Conference, and the Atlantic 
Charter; every one of which bearg upon 
this post-war question, and some of them 
have undoubtedly changed the Geneva 
Conference agreement as to what shall 
be done about war prisoners. We also 
know that Russia, in spite of the Geneva 
Conference, has said that she is going 
to employ at least two million of her war 
prisoners to rebuild the devastated por- 
tions of her land. That is in spite of the 
Geneva Conference. Therefore, perhaps 
we do have a question in connection with 
our war prisoners. There are other 
questions: Whether we shall increase 
quotas that are now assigned to our 
Allied Nations under our present law or 
decrease quotas after the war which 
have been assigned by present law to our 
enemy nations. 

If we want to act intelligently, other 
questions will arise: Shall Russia have 
its quota increased because she is an ally 
now? Shall Italy have its quota in- 
creased? She is not an ally now. She 
was an enemy at one time in this war, 
but now I do not know what her status 
is. She is neither fish nor fowl. Shall 
the German quota be immediately wiped 
out or reduced? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, those are serious 
questions and they deserve serious study. 
We are not going to solve them by ridi- 
culing a resolution of this kind out of 
court. Someone has said that the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to find ways and 
means of opening the gates and letting 
a flood of immigrants come in. Some 
have said that the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to close the gates tighter than 
they are to prevent a flood of immigra- 
tion from coming in. What the result 
of the investigation’ will be will be at 
least up to the Congress. The Congress 
will have a repurt of the investigation 
that is made and on the basis of that 
report and information discovered and 
placed before you, you will then at least 
be able to act intelligently upon some of 
these questions. 

I have been informed that many of the 
slaves of Germany today in these over- 
run countries, where they have taken the 
civilian population as well as the soldiers 
and made slaves of them, that thousands 
of them have stated they do not want to 
go back to their homelands when they 
are freed trom slavery. They want to 
go to the land of the free across the 
water—to Uncle Sam’s land. That is 
a problem we will have to face. If the 
Polish patriots who are fighting in the 
Allied cause are prevented from going 
back to Poland because of Russian in- 
fluence—communistic influence—per- 
haps we ought to know whether we want 
that type here instead of the quota that 
Russia is supposed to be sending to us 
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after the war, or whether we want that 
type instead of the quota that Germany 
is entitled to after the war—27,000 from 
Germany. I want this Congress to think 
these things through seriously. It is a 
serious resoluticn. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iliinois has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. If I had been drawing up 
this resolution I should have drawn up a 
more airtight resolution. I think the 
resolution is rather broad. I should cer- 
tainly have left out some of these words 
that are not common words, jut they are 
easy to understand. As far as the dic- 
tionary explanation of the word ambiv- 
alent is concerned, that means added 

jowers or increased powers, as well as 
the other meaning; and our committee 
needs added powers, the power of sub- 
pena; the power to sit when Congress is 
not in session, in order to make the 
proper kind of study so that we will have 
something to base intelligent action upon 
afterwards. 

This resolution does not provide that 
any member of any committee group may 
go to other countries to study this matter. 
It is confined to this country. So it is 
not just another junketing trip across the 
water. 

I ask you to give this resolution serious 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER}. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as one of the newer members of this 
committee who has taken his work on it 
very seriously, I want to reiterate what 
the gentleman from Illinois just said. I 
believe there is no more important work 
that will come before this Congress in 
the future than the determination of our 
immigration and naturalization laws. I 
know that the committee today is ill- 
equipped to meet the problem. I believe 
that to rule this out because the wording 
of the resolution does not appeal to some 
of the Members would, indeed, be a short- 
sighted policy. I bespeak your earnest 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 52, before us 
for consideration, gives authority te the 
Committee on Immigration of the House 
to investigate immigration quotas and 
for other purposes, and to make recom- 
mendations as to post-war quotas and 
other matters pertaining to immigra- 
tion, refugees, and other related ques- 
tions. 

There will be many very serious and 
important problems coming before us 
immediately after the present war, as we 
found following the First World War. 
During the First World War tens of mil- 
lions of dissatisfied and distressed peo- 
ple of Europe had learned of the great 
riches, wonderful opportunities, and 
freedom of our country and they set 
about to come to the United States. 
When I first became a Member of this 
House on March 4, 1919, the Republicans 


were in control of the House and Senate, 
and because of the threat of this great 
influx of foreign population the Republi- 
can Congress restricted the immigration 
law. President Wilson vetoed, as I re- 
member, that bill and it could not be 
passed over his veto. 

Mr. Harding became President March 
4, 1921, with a heavy Republican ma- 
jority in the House and Senate. Con- 
gress promptly passed a restricted im- 
migration law which was approved by 
President Harding. It was found that 
the act of 1921 did not fully meet the 
situation. In 1924 a real restricted im- 
migration law was passed by Congress. 
It was a battle royal in Congress. Near- 
ly every country of the world had repre- 
sentatives here, lobbying with the Amer- 
ican Congress to get favored considera- 
tion in quotas. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese were excluded under the law from 
becoming immigrants of this country and 
citizens. This Chinese Exclusion Act was 
bitterly resented by the Japanese. 

This new bill of 1924 did not grant to 
the Chinese or the Japanese any quota 
and they could not become immigrants 
or citizens of the United States. The 
Japanese especially resented these pro- 
visions in the bill and Congress was in- 
formed that the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States had called upon 
President Coolidge—who had succeeded 
President Harding—and said that if 
Congress passed that bill it would mean 
war between this country and Japan. 
The Senate and the House, however, 
stood up, and passed the bill, and the 
Chinese and the Japanese were excluded 
and given no quota. 

This remained the law until about a 
year ago, when the administration se- 
cured the amendment to the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 and gave to China a 
small quota. This is, of course, an enter- 
ing wedge and there will be much effort 
made to increase the quota for the Chi- 
nese, 

More than 700,000 refugees have al- 
ready been admitted to our country, and 
no one can tell how many hundreds of 
thousands have come in surreptitiously 
and in violation of our laws. These refu- 
gees and others want to remain in this 
country. There are literally tens of mil- 
lions of people in all parts of the world 
who will make every effort possible to 
come to the United States. 

In 1924 the big fight was over the quota 
that the countries of Europe should have. 
The question of origins, of course, played 
an important part. Between 85 percent 
and 90 percent of the people in the 
United States in 1890 came from north- 
ern, western, central, and southwestern 
parts of Europe. These persons and 
their ancestors came from England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Nor- 
way, enmark, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, and Finland. 

Beginning with 1890 there was a tre- 
mendous influx of immigration from 
eastern, central, southern, and south- 
eastern Europe, from Russia, the Balkan 
States, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. Many 
millions came in. 

The 85 or 90 percent of our popula- 
lation that came from Great Britain and 
the other countries mentioned urged 
that this quota be fixed on the 1890 cen- 


sus. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Dickstetn], ‘who introduced this 
resolution, was then a Member of the 
House and he and others strongly urged 
that the quota should be based on the 
census of 1900. This would have granted 
greater quotas for Russia, the Balkan 
States, Turkey, Italy, and other countries 
in that section of Europe. 

Congress fixed the quota on the 1899 
census. It was this 85 percent to 90 
percent that largely settled this country, 
the Thirteen Original Colonies, fought 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, tke Civil War, the Indian 
Wars, wrote the Constitution and 
adopted it, and largely built up this coun- 
try from 1776 to 1890, and they were in 
harmony with the Constitution, the poli- 
cies and ideals of what we know as the 
‘American way of life. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DickstTeIn], who offers this resolution, 
was then a Member of the House and he 
with some others led the fight against 
having the quota based on the 1890 cen- 
sus. Those who made up the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people in 
1890 came from countries from which we 
derive much of our political and social 
ideology, while those who made up the 10 
to 15 percent through the centuries have 
been subject to the oppression of the 
totalitarian governments of Russia, Tur- 
key, and other countries where the 
church and the government were linked 
together. The common, forgotten, and 
oppressed people traced their miseries to 
the government and the church. They 
nursed hate of the government and the 
church at their mothers’ breast and 
heard the story of cruel persecution from 
their fathers’ lips. It embittered them, 
and out of that grew anarchy, commu- 
‘nism, and like institutions to express 
their hate of their government and 
church. 

From 1890 to 1900, while many splen- 
did people came to these United States 
from those sections of Europe, on the 
other hand many others eame and 
brought with them their anarchistic and 
communistic beliefs and ideologies and 
hate for all government and the 
churches. They could not expect to 
have the same ideologies as to govern- 
ment, religion, and freedom as those who 
had come from other countries in the 
northern and western parts of Europe 
and who had built this country. 

After this war is over the question of 
quotas and upon what census to base 
them will become one of the serious prob- 
lems that Congress will face. We may 
desire to make changes as to Germany 
and some other countries. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, who well knows 
that I was one of the men who fought for 
the immigration law of 1924, all in God’s 
world we need now is to have that law 
enforced. 

Mr. ROBSION of Keniucky. Yes; the 
gentleman from Mississippi did take an 
active part in bringing to pass our great 
immigration law of 1924. In view of the 
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outside world pressure when that act was 
written, it was well named the Second 
Declaration of American Independence. 
That law was vigorously enforced under 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. At the 
time President Hoover left office no one 
could come to the United States for the 
purpose of remaining here and working 
except and unless it could be clearly 
shown we did not have sufficient workers 
in this country. 

Beginning with 1933 when President 
Roosevelt recognized Russia and some 
other countries, many efforts have been 
made both in Congress and by the Execu- 
tive administration of the Government to 
break down the immigration laws of this 
country. We need to strengthen these 
laws. 

PROVIDE FOR OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 


After World War No. 1 first and last 
more than a million of the defenders of 
our country and their wives and children 
walked the streets and highways of this 
Nation seeking employment that they 
could not find. After returning from 
the First World War they found their 
jobs had been taken by aliens who had 
remained behind the lines and received 
big wages while these veterans were 
fighting and dying to help win that war 
at a dollar a day on this side and $1.10 
overseas. 

Up to this time more than 14,000,000 
American men and women have put on 
the uniform and gone forth in defense of 
our country. A million and a half have 
been killed, or discharged on account of 
disabilities, missing in action, loss of 
health, and for other causes. One of 
these days at least twelve or more mil- 
lions of these men and women will return 
to their own country seeking business 
opportunities and employment for their 
brains and hands. These heroic defend- 
ers should come first. The American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the D. A. V., and other veterans’ organ- 
izations are deeply concerned about this 
very thing, and they are day by day in- 
sisting that we protect the jobs for our 
own defenders and their wives and chil- 
dren. There will be sixty millions need- 
ing jobs. It will tax the capacity and 
ingenuity of the political leaders of our 
Nation, the leaders in industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor, to provide these jobs. 
We cannot provide these jobs if we let 
down the bars and open our gates to the 
tens of millions of the earth who will 
seek refuge in our country. We must 
reverse the policy that has been followed 
under the Roosevelt administration and 
strengthen our immigration laws. 

I have no ill feeling for the people of 
other countries of the earth. I would 
be happy to see every man, woman, and 
child in other countries have a country 
with opportunities like our own. But we 
cannot take care of all the other people 
of the world. Our first duty is to those 
law-abiding men and women, either na- 
tive born or naturalized or even those 
aliens who come here under our laws, 
and especially must we look out for the 
defenders of our country and their wives 
and children. That great book of books 
declares “He that provideth not for his 
own household hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” 
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I have been told by the members of the 
Immigration Committee that it is their 
purpose to investigate fully this great 
subject under the authority proposed in 
this resolution, so that Congress may 
have information not to weaken but to 
strengthen our immigration laws. I 
shall, as I have in the past, continue to 
resist any effort to break down or weaken 
these laws, and I shall continue to help 
provide for the household of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
hoping that I could support this resolu- 
tion until I saw it. I thought it was go- 
ing to be a simple resolution giving au- 
thority to the Immigration Committee to 
sit and hear these problems and giving 
it the additional right to issue subpena. 
There is absolutely ne reason in the world 
for this committee to be running around 
the country holding hearings. When the 
many of present immigration laws were 
written I was a Member of this House 
and I was a member of that committee. 
The Immigration Committee wrote these 
immigration laws which were the first 
in the world and they have proven to be 
absolutely satisfactory to our country. 
The:; have done what they were intended 
to do. We wrote them in committee sit- 
ting over here as this committee must 
do. 

Mr. Speaker, what this committee needs 
is power from the Congress to sit during 
recesses, and giving it the additional 
power of subpena. That is all it needs. 
I do not like the provision in the bill in 
respect that it provides that the chair- 
man may appoint such subcommittees as 
he may desire, which subcommittees 
would be authorized to go all over the 
United States and make a study of this 
matter. It is not that sort of a study 
that should be made. The kind of study 
that should be made is one that will as- 
certain how many refugees there are in 
this country and how many aliens of 
whatever kind or nationality are in this 
country and the facts pertaining to their 
presence or detention here. This is a 
very necessary study. But it is abso- 
lutely essential that this study should be 
made by the whole committee. My rea- 
son for saying that the whole commit- 
tee should make these investigations is 
that we will expect the committee to 
make suggestions for remedial legisla- 
tion. There would be no use to make 
this extensive investigation simply for 
the enlightenment of one or two of the 
members oc the committee. 

The committee also needs to make a 
close study of personalities, of persons 
and of quotas. You talk about giving 
world-wide consideration to the matter 
of quotas. From 1924 to 1928 in this 
Congress we had a tremendous lot of at- 
tention given to this proposition of 
quotas. As I said before, we were the 
first country in the world to lay down 
immigration laws, and we have the best 
laws in the world, and we can handle 
every proposition that arises after this 
post-war period if our Committee on Im- 
migration gives it study and considera- 
tion. If this committee should go down 
and study these statistics upon which the 
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quotas were originally based, they woulq 
be enlightened. Back in the days when 
we had that great fight over nationg) 
origins, which was the first that estab. 
lished the basis upon which quotas were 
established, it was then that Congress 
determined how many were to be allowed 
to come in from Great Britain, from Ger. 
many, and from Italy, and all the Euro- 
pean countries. That was not the work 
of a few investigators running around 
all over the country. That was the work 
of the Committee on Immigration work. 
ing with half a dozen scientists who 
sat for about a year down. here in the 
Bureau of the Census. The immi- 
gration laws have been well put together, 
We ought to be careful and not do any- 
thing that would hamper the execution 
of these laws. 

I think this resolution should be de- 
feated, but at the same time I should 
favor the adoption of a resolution that 
would enable the Immigration Commit- 
tee to study the one and only one ques- 
tion that confronts us now and that is 
as I have already stated, we should 
find out how many and who are here 
as aliens and their status as to whether 
they are expecting to attempt to become 
American citizens. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Rees], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems as if thi: House, in order to excuse 
itself, has discussed the form of the res- 
olution rather than the subject matter 
contained therein. May I say at the 
outset that so far as the chairman of 
the committee and I are concerned, we 
have not always agreed in respect to 
legislation before our committee. As a 
matter of fact, we have disagreed more 
than we have agreed in respect to bills 
that have come up for consideration. 
The chairman has a right to his opinion 
just the same as I have a right to mine 
and you have a right to yours. ButI do 
want to suggest to you that this matter 
we are considering at the present time 
is a whole lot more important than it 
seems to be. This question of post-war 
immigration will be before this Congress 
and before this country before we realize 
it. Let me remind you that we have 
dozens of bills before our committee. 
All have been proposed by Members of 
this body, mind you, and not from the 
outside. We have bills here that would 
practically open the gates to everybody 
and anybody coming into this country 
from the four corners of the world. Then 
we have, as the gentleman from Illinois 
has suggested, measures that would re- 
strict immigration and shut the doors 
for 10 years to come. So this matter is 
an extremely important one. 

Not long ago we favored bringing in 
people from certain countries of Europe. 
Now we are opposed to that procedure 
and we are more friendly at the present 
time toward bringing in other groups 
from Europe. We have measures before 
our committee that propose bringing in 
large groups from the Asiatic countries 
if you please. Maybe you want that sort 
of thing, and maybe you do not. But 
somehow, some way, this House ought to 
have a picture of that situation. We 
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ought to find out, I think, and we can 
do it, by subpena before our committee. 
But in any event, this House needs more 
information than it realizes it is going to 
need before long in respect to that post- 
war question. Of course, those of us who 
are for restricted immigration feel that 
all you have to do is to enforce the present 
laws on our statute books. I agree toa 
great extent with the gentleman from 
Mississippi on that question. We ought 
to enforce those laws. 

I do not think thev ae being enforced 
now as they ought to be. But, never- 
theless, there is going to be all kinds of 
pressure brought to bear in the next year 
or two or three when we go to map out 
this post-war world, when we come to 
making these final agreements in San 
Francisco, as well as other places, where 
we may possibly agree to things that we 
do not even know of or appreciate or 
imagine at the present time. One of the 
most important things of all is whether 
or not we are going to open our doors 
wider or whether we are going to close 
them tighter with respect to folks who 
live in foreign lands. So I say to you 
this is a very important question; a most 
important problem, 

I am not in favor of going out and 
spending a lot of money traveling all 
over the world just to investigate this 
thing, but I do think it ought to be in- 
vestigated, and it ought to be kept within 
bounds. 

You will not have to spend a lot of 
money in doing it. I am not one of 
those who believe in spending a lot of 
money in investigating a matter of this 
kind. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman, a member of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. HALLECK. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this whole problem of im- 
migration and naturalization is a tre- 
mendously important one. It certainly 
should have the careful consideration of 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Reference has been made to the matter 
of the appointment of a subcommittee. 
What has been the practice in respect 
to the appointment of subcommittees in 
the gentleman’s committee as far as a 
division between members of the major- 
ity and the minority is concerned? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have served 
on perhaps half a dozen of these sub- 
committees and in each case there were 
five members, two Republicans and three 
Democrats. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the committee could inform us 
as to what his policy would be in respect 
to that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My policy has been 
that that committee will act in a non- 
partisan way. It is a question of public 
interest for America. I have not looked 
at the Republican side or the Democratic 
Side. I have given every consideration 
to the minority as well as the majority 
in appointing subcommittees, and the 
division has always been either 2 to 1 
or 3 to 2. I think we have had no dif- 
ficulty with the minority with regard to 
the appointment of committees. We 
have gotten along very, very nicely. We 
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have both been open-minded on all ques- 
tions. I think my friend will bear me 
out on that. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Would not the gen- 
tleman think an educational program 
would be a very important thing for im- 
migration? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The right kind 
of an educational program would be. I 
think we have some educational pro- 
grams that might not be so satisfactory, 
but I do agree that an American educa- 
tional program would be helpful. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississ:ppi 
LMr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] I desire to say that I thought he 
had yielded to me, or I would not have 
interrupted him. 

To me this is one of the most ridiculous 
propositions I have seen come before 
Congress in a long time. The other day 
the Member from New York [Mr. Dicx- 
STEIN] rose on the floor of the House and 
in referring to me, said, “The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] wraps 
himself in the American flag the minute 
anyone whom he dislikes dares to utter 
anything with which he does not agree.” 
I did not understand what was the mat- 
ter with the Member from New York, but 
I decided that he saw my Scotch-plaid 
necktie and could not tell it from an 
American flag. 

Now he brings in this ridiculous reso- 
lution. I have seen a great many ridicu- 
lous things presented to Congress since 
I have been a Member of this House, but 
I believe this takes the cake. 

I was here and went through the fight 
in 1924 to pass the immigration law, that 
we had better keep intact now without 
tampering with it at all. But when I 
saw this resolution and heard the gen- 
tleman from Georgia refer to it, and 
found this word “demographic,” and 
found that it referred to birth control, 
and mortality, and probably to all the 
other social functions that are supposed 
to be handled by other agencies of the 
Government, I wondered just how far 
astray the Committee on Immigration 
would go if we turned it over to the 
Member from New York [Mr. Dickstetn] 
with all the powers provided in this 
resolution. 

Just refer to the first “Resolved” on 
page 2, and you will find there is not 
enough money in the Federal Treasury 
to finance such a program if he desired 
to carry it to its ultimatum. 

In addition, I looked up this word “am- 
bivalent.” I thought probably that was 
one of these old words that had some- 
thing to do with the crossing of the Red 
Sea, but one of my better-informed col- 
leagues looked it up in the dictionary 
and found that it means “expressing love 
and hatred at the same time for the same 
person, especially for a mother-in-law.” 

Are we going to continue to waste 
money and create committees like this 
and send them out over the country, and 
probably into foreign countries, to med- 
die with a law that ought to be guarded 
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as closely as the ark of the covenant? 
I am not in favor of it. 

The Member the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dickstemn] has never been in 
favor of enforcing our immigration laws 
at all.. I am opposed to this resolution, 
and I hope the House will vote it down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) there 
were—ayes 76, noes 61. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 182, nays 113, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 135, as follows: 


[Roll No. 55] 


YEAS. -182 

Adams Gossett Marcantonio 
Andersen, Granahan Mason 

H. Carl Granger Merrow 
Anderson, Grant, Ind. Michener 

N. Mex. Green Miller, Calif. 
Andresen, Hall, Miller, Nebr. 

August H. Edwin Arthur Mills 


Andrews, N.Y. Hall, Mundt 
Auchincloss Leonard W. Murdock 


Bailey Halleck Murray, Wis. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Hancock Neely 
Barrett, Pa. Hand Norrell 
Beckworth Hart Norton 
Bender Havenner O’Brien, Mich, 
Bennet,N.Y¥. Hays, O’Konski 
Biemiller Healy O'Toole 
Bloom Hedrick Patman 
Buck Heffernan Patrick 
Buckley Herter Patterson 
Bunker Heselton Philbin 
Byrne. N. Y. Hoch Ploeser 
Campbell Hoeven Poage 
Canfield Holmes, Mass. Priest 


Carnahan Holmes, Wash. Quinn, N. Y, 
Case, N. J. Hook Rabaut 
Chenoweth Horan Rabin 
Church Jackson Ramey 
Clason Jarman Ramspeck 
Coffee Jennings Randolph 
Cooley Johnson, Calif. Reed, Ill. 
Corbett Johnson, Rees, Kans, 
Courtney Luther A, Rich 
Crosser Johnson, Robinson, Utah 
D’Alesandro Lyndon B. Rogers, Mass, 
De Lacy Johnson, Okla. Rogers, N. Y. 
Delaney, Jonkman Rooney 
James J. Kean Rowan 
Dickstein Kearney Ryter 
Dolliver ee Sadowski 
Douglas, Calif. Keefe Sasscer 
Douglas, Il, Kefauver Savage 
Doyle Kelley, Pa. Sharp 
Drewry Kelly, Il, Sheppard 
Elsaesser Kilburn Somers, N. Y. 
Engel, Mich. King Starkey 
Engle, Calif. Kirwan Stefan 
Fallon Kopplemann Sullivan 
Feighan LaFollette Sundstrom 
Fenton Lane Talle 
Fernandez Larcade Thomason 
Fisher Latham Tolan 
Flood Lea Traynor 
Folger LeFevre Trimble 
Forand Link Vinson 
Fulton Ludlow Voorhis, Calif. 
Gamble Lynch Wadsworth 
Gary McConnell Wasielewski 
Gathings McCormack Wigglesworth 
Gavin McCowen Wolcott 
Gearhart McDonough Wolverton, N. J. 
Geelan McGlinchey Woodhouse 
Gillie MeMillen, U1. Worley 
Goodwin Madden 
Gorski Mahon 
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Rankin 

Reed, N. Y. 
Richards 

Riley 
Robertson, Va. 


‘Robsion, Ky. 


Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Short 
Slaughter 
Smith, Ohio 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Springer 
Stewart 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Thom 
Thomas, Tex, 
Tibbott 

Vorys, Ohio 
Weaver 
Weichel 

West 

Whitten 
Whittington 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


O'Neal 
Outland 
Pfeifer 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Powell 
Powers 
Price, Ill. 
Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn. 
Resa 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y,. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Simpson, II, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill. 
Talbot 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Torrens 
Towe 
Vursell 
Walter 
Weiss 
Welch 
White 
Wickersham 
Winter 


NAYS—113 
Abernethy Gallagher 
Andrews, Ala. Gerlach 
Angell Gillespie 
Baldwin, Md. Gillette 
Barrett, Wyo. Graham 
Beall Grant, Ala, 
Bell Griffiths 
Bennett, Mo. Gross 
Bland Gwynne, Iowa 
Bonner Hare 
Boykin Harness, Ind. 
Brehm Harris 
Brooks Hill 
Brown, Ga. Hope 
Brumbaugh Jenkins 
Bryson Jensen 
Burch Johnson, Ill. 
Camp Johnson, Ind. 
Carlson Jones 
Chiperfield Kerr 
Clevenger Kilday 
Cochran Kinzer 
Cole, Mo, Kunkel 
Colmer Lanham 
Cooper Lemke 
Cravens Lewis 
Crawford McMillan,S C. 
Cunningham Manasco 
Curtis Mansfield, 
Davis Mont. 
Domengeaux Martin, Iowa 
Doughton, N. C. Murray, Tenn. 
Dworshak Pace 
Earthman Peterson, Fla. 
Ellis Peterson, Ga. 
Elston Pickett 
Ervin Price, Fla. 
Flannagan Rains 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Cox Dingell 
NOT VOTING—135 

Allen. Ill. Fuller 
Allen, La. Gardner 
Anderson, Calif. Gibson 
Arends Gifford 
Arnold Gordon 
Barden Gore 
Barry Gregory 
Bates, Ky. Gwinn, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass. Hagen 
Bishop Hale 
Blackney Harless, Ariz. 
Bolton Hartley 
Boren Hébert 
Bradley, Mich. Hendricks 
Bradley, Pa. Henry 
Brown, Ohio Hess 
Buffett Hinshaw 
Bulwinkle Hobbs 
Burgin Hoffman 
Butler Holifield 
Byrnes, Wis. Howell 
Cannon, Fla. Huber 
Cannon, Mo, Hull 
Case, S. Dak. Izac 
Celler Judd 
Chapman Keogh 
Chelf Knutson 
Clark Landis 
Clements LeCompte 
Cole, Kans. Lesinski 
Cole, N. Y. Luce 
Combs Lyle 
Curley McGehee 
Daughton, Va. McGregor 
Dawson McKenzie 
Delaney, Maloney 

John J. Mansfield, Tex. 
Dirksen Martin, Mass, 
Dondero May 
Durham Monroney 
Eaton Morgan 
Eberharter Morrison 
Elliott Mott 
Ellsworth Murphy 
Fellows O’Brien, Il. 
Fogarty O'Hara 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Knutson against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Martin of 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. Tarver with Mr. Eilsworth. 
Mr. Forgarty with Mr. Arnold. 


Mr. Curley w 


ith Mr Hess. 


Mr. Monroney with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. McGregor, 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Buffett. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Celler with Mrs. Bolton, 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Henry. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Russell with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr. Lewis changed his vote from aye 
to no. 

Mr. Bryson changed his vote from aye 
to no. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
voted. I want to make sure that my 
understanding with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, holds good 
on this vote. If he were here, he would 
have voted “No.” 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my vote and 
answer “Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix.of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post on schools for veterans. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and include the sec- 
ond of a series of articles by former 
President Herbert Hoover on the coming 
San Francisco Conference; and also a 
column by Mr. Raymond Moley com- 
menting thereon; and in a third instance 
to extend his remarks and include the 
third and fourth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Hoover on the coming Conference. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD and include therein a short state- 
ment and a clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask the majority leader as to 
the future program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The next order 
of business is the Rankin resolution. 
Thereafter, as previously annouriced, a 
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bill from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, with 1 hour of general debate. 
With the termination of those two mat- 
ters, there is no further business. If we 
dispose of them today, there will be no 
business tomorrow. I want to frankly 
advise the House that I hope they will 
be disposed of today, but in any event 
there will be no business tomorrow. I 
hope the House will remain here and 
enable us to dispose of the legislative 
program that I had for this week. With 
the disposition of those matters there 
will be nothing until April 10 on the 
program. It is hoped there will be 3-day 
recesses and we will meet on Wednes- 
day and Thursday and then recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman said 
there will be no business tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be no 
business tomorrow, even if we do not 
reach the Foreign Affairs matter today. 
I spoke to the gentleman about that. I 
am asking the House to stay until we 
dispose of both matters. I am sure the 
House will do that, but there will be no 
business tomorrow, in any event. 

Mr. MICHENER. But there will be 
a meeting of the House tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be a 
meeting tomorrow. 

Mr. MICHENER. The House will be 
in session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House will 
be in session. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will speeches be 
permitted at these meetings of the House 
during the 3-day recesses? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, on 3- 
day recesses of this kind I have always 
considered that there is a gentlemen’s 
agreement, by implication, that there 
would not be any speeches. I am ex- 
pressing my own opinion, of course. I 
have always felt that where there is a 
recess of this kind, and 3-day adjourn- 
ments are taken, by implication it also 
includes the further understanding 
among gentlemen that upon the read- 
ing of the Journal the only thing in 
order will be a motion to adjourn. On 
the other hand, I am expressing my own 
personal opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will let 
it be understood that while the Chair 
does not expect it, there might be a con- 
dition arise in world affairs where the 
Chair would feel called upon to ask Mem- 
bers to return before the 10th of April. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the under- 
standing is that there is to be no con- 
troversial business from the time the 
House adjourns tomorrow night until 
April 10, subject, of course, to the in- 
tervening of important business, in 
which case a 3-day notice would be given 
to Members. Is that correct, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. As much notice as 
possible, under the circumstances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
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clude an editorial from the Washington 
State Grange News. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Record on two subjects and in- 
clude therein an editorial and a release 
from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article by Dr. Elgin Groseclose. I 
am advised by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed the limit and will cost 
$182. Notwithstanding that I ask unan- 
imous consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 192 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct an investigation of the 
Veterans’ Administration with a particular 
view to determining the efficiency of the 
administration and operation of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session), as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress, the results of 
its investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems ad- 
visable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such records, documents, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee, or by any member 
designated by such chairman, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MIcHENER] and yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 192 is a resolution com- 
ing out of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
may not be familiar with what has 
transpired I will briefly outline what has 
happened in connection with this in- 
vestigation to date. 

The Rules Committee met last week 
and considered two resolutions both of 
which had for their purpose the investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Administration. 
One resolution was offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Purisin]. 
In support of his resolution he ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
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@ most commendable statement, a very 
full statement, and had a great many 
specific instances which he called to the 
attention of the Rules Committee in sup- 
port of his resolution. It was the judg- 
ment of the Rules Committee, however, 
that his resolution was somewhat too 
sweeping in character and embraced sub- 
jects that, at least in the judgment of 
the committee, should not be taken up at 
this time. After a full and frank dis- 
cussion of these two resolutions it was 
concluded to report the so-called Rankin 
resolution which provides for an investi- 
gation of the Veterans’ Bureau by the 
committee that has jurisdiction of that 
Bureau and by the committee which pre- 
sumptively is the committee best advised 
as to the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAMSPECK). The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri has explained 
this rule. I do not believe there is any 
great desire on the part of the House 
to take a lot of time in discussing it. 
The members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on the minority side are 
here and they have asked for time pro- 
vided time is to be taken on the other 
side. May I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri in charge of this resolution if 
he is going to use more time? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Yes; I may say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
time on this side is pretty well taken 
up, or at least most of it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then we will use 
our time. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor this investi- 
gation. Our men in these hospitals 
are entitled to the care that the Con- 
gress has provided and which our peo- 
ple believe they are getting. I have no 
complaints. from my constituents. I 
have faith in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. However, if there is inefficiency 
we want to know it. This investigation 
will develop the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [| Mrs. 
RoceErS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure there will be no ob- 
jection to the passing of this resolution 
and the investigation it will authorize 
of the Veterans’ Administration. I am 
heartily in favor of it. The Administra- 
tion should be investigated from top to 
bottom. We well may find conditions 
that we do not like. We must insist that 
they be changed and changed immedi- 
ately. 

I am heartily in favor of this resolution 
and believe it will be passed unanimously. 
Everyone in the United States is anxious 
to have the veterans receive the most 
efficient and able care while they are in 
the hospitals. Also the people are ex- 
tremely anxious that every veteran shall 
receive prompt attention so far as his 
claim for compensation and various 
other benefits which are his just dues 
are concerned. We cannot adequately 
compensate the disabled for what they 
have done for us, but we can use every 
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effort to insure that the men be given 
the best care possible and as high a rate 
of compensation, training, and so forth 
as can be given. They need the best 
medical attention and the best nursing 
attention. All benefits for the veterans 
should be promptly administered. Per- 
sonnel should be transferred from non- 
essential departments to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

There is today a shortage of nurses all 
over the United States—in the Army, in 
the Navy, and in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I have constantly brought 
this shortage to the attention of the 
House. They are 850 nurses short in the 
Veterans’ Administration alone. Every 
effort must be made to see that nurses 
go into this service. The nurses’ watch 
hour by hour the progress of the patients 
in the veterans’ hospitals. There are 
some 500 very serious spinal cord injury 
cases and it sometimes takes several 
nurses to take care of these cases. These 
are World War No. 2 veterans. There 
are many others that move your heart 
and make you want especially to give 
them the best of care. Nothing else 
should be tolerated. 

Inspections of hospitals should be 
made ‘constantly and with great dili- 
gence. Ever since the First World War 
I have constantly visited and inspected 
hospitals wherever our service men and 
women and our veterans are cared for. 
T inspected every type of hospital—Army 
and Navy, from field hospitals and dress- 
ing stations to base hospitals and big 
air evacuation hospitals—at the Euro- 
pean battle fronts only last autumn. 1 
have visited hospitals of all kinds in 
this country. I hope all Members will 
do the same. Only vigilance will secure 
the best care. I have often told the 
House of ways I believe the care could be 
improved. 

I have suggested ways of adding 
and improving personnel at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and eliminating 
red tape. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy] for 2 unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I have per- 
mission to address the House for 40 min- 
utes today. It is now nearly 5 o’clock. 
The House has been in continuous session 
for 6 hours, and I am unwilling to im- 
pose myself upon the Members today. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sapowskr1]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Yalta Conference met on February 2 and 
its work was completed on February 10. 
Seven weeks have now elapsed since the 
conclusion of that conference and there 
are only remaining 4 weeks until the 
San Francisco Conference. Seven weeks 
have gone by, yet nothing has been done 
toward forming a new Polish Govern- 
ment which was proposed at Yalta and 
we have only 4 more weeks to go be- 
fore the San Francisco Conference. 

It seems to me that there is deliberate 
sabotage going on so far as this Yalta 
agreement is concerned. I do not know 
whether Uncle Joe has a hand in it or 
not, but it looks mighty bad. It looks 
as if Poland will not be represented at 
San Francisco. This is the crucial test. 
Were the Yalta agreements drawn in 
good faith? Perhaps it would be well for 
the Members of the House to get up a 
petition asking our State Department or, 
better still, instructing the Department 
that it is the wish of the Members that 
Poland shall be represented because Po- 
land should be represented at the San 
Francisco Conference. If a new govern- 
ment is not formed, and it is not the 
fault of the United States that it will 
not be formed, then the old government 
the London Polish Government, that we 
still recognize and that England still rec- 
ognizes, and that all of the countries rec- 
Cgnize with the exception of two, Ger- 
many and Russia, should be invited and 
be allowed to attend the conference at 
San Francisco. It may be too late now 
to get out a petition, but I wou!ld sug- 
gest that every one of us write a letter 
to the State Department advising Mr. 
Stettinius of our position and urging that 
Poland be represented either by this new 
government or if they cannot form a 
new government and reach an agree- 
ment that the old government in Lon- 
don represent that country. We must 
not permit it to happen that Poland 
wou'd be the only one among the United 
Nations that would not be represented. 
The London Government has bz2en faith- 
ful and loyal to the Allied cause. Their 
war record is marvelous. They are hon- 
ored and respected by all of the United 
Nations with the exception of one—Rus- 
sia. This is the only way out in view of 
the Lublin Committee’s obstructiveness. 
The United States must keep faith with 
Poland. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there appeared a little editorial which 
hits the nail on the head. I would like 
to read it to you: 


POLISH SILENCE 


More than 6 weeks ago President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 
jointly agreed at Yalta that “the provisional 
government which is now functioning in 
Poland should be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad.” The task of supervising this 
reorganization was entrusted to a commis- 
sion composed of Foreign Commissar Molo- 
toff and the American and British Ambassa- 
dors at Moscow. So far, however, there is 
not the slightest evidence that this commis- 
sion has made any progress in the direction 
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of setting up a truly representative Polish 
regime, 

Nor is there any evidence that the Lublin 
Poles are in the least receptive to the idea 
of broadening the base of their regime by 
including such personages as former Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. On the contrary, 
Mikolajezyk, though regarded with favor both 
by the British and American Governments, 
has been the particular object of venomous 
attack by the Lublinites, whose past record 
makes it clear that they do not lift a finger 
or speak a word without the approval of the 
Kremlin. The time has thus come to raise 
the question whether Russia has the slightest 
intention of carrying out the so-called Yalta 
compromise on Poland. If it has, the pro- 
nouncements and activities of its Lublin 
stooges certainly constitute a peculiar way 
of showing it. 

Time.is running out while the conferees 
are doing nothing. If nothing is done, 
Poland, the first nation to fight the Nazis, 
will be left out of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. That would be a tragedy. To avert 
that tragedy the administration should leave 
nothing undone to promote the effectuation 
of the Yalta pledge. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of this resolution. Recently 
a very serious charge appeared in sev- 
eral publications throughout the United 
States against the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s method of handling our wounded 
heroes in the veterans’ hospitals. If this 
charge is true there should be a thorough 
and complete investigation not only of 
the veterans’ facilities—and by those I 
mean the veterans’ hospitals throughout 
the United States—but also a complete 
and thorough investigation of the admin- 
istrative branch of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. This should be complete and 
thorough, and no whitewash, and with- 
out fear or favor. 

In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, if 
half of the charges that appeared in 
these publications are true, an investi- 
gation should be had. If any portion of 
it to any extent is true we should have 
that investigation, for two reasons: first, 
to assure the veteran proper treatment 
in the future, and to bring to justice those 
responsible for those conditions; second, 
to alleviate the feeling that those arti- 
cles have caused in the hearts and the 
minds of the fathers, the mothers, and 
the relatives of the veterans throughout 
the United States. The mere publica- 
tion of these articles is sufficient to war- 
rant an investigation to assure the par- 
ents and the relatives of the veterans 
and those who are fighting for us that 
such conditions do not exist. 

However, Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am 
concerned, as a member of the commit- 
tee, the fact that the charges have been 
made in certain publications and by a 
certain writer is of itself not sufficient or 
competent evidence of the truthfulness 
of the charges. I do not believe that a 
defendant should be called into court to 
defend himself until the plaintiff has 
made at least a prima facie case. The 
fact that those charges have appeared 
in public print is of itself no competent 
evidence of the truthfulness of the 
charges. Therefore there is still a third 
reason why this resolution should be 
adopted and the investigation had, and 
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that is that the writer of this article, as 
well as the publishers that have broadcast 
it throughout the country, should first be 
called in and given an opportunity to 
prove their case. As I said in the begin. 
ning, if all or a goodly portion or a major 
portion or even half or one-fourth of the 
charges as have been written up are true, 
the Veterans’ Administration from top 
to bottom should be investigated thor- 
oughly and completely without fear or 
favor, and without any whitewash. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman not feel that conditions 
in these hospitals and the Administra- 
tion of Veterans’ Affairs should be in- 
vestigated constantly? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, all the time. 
I also feel that a special investigation 
is necessary now because of the serious- 
ness of the charges. We should also find 
out, first, whether the charges are true, 
and if they are not true, do something 
to prevent such charges being made in 
the future, because with the war on and 
the people concerned as they are, charges 
of that kind are very disturbing to the 
families and the relatives of the boys 
who are doing the fighting for us. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
correct it, if necessary. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is right. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I have two inquiries, 
Mr. Speaker: First, will an amendment 
b> in order at any stage of the considera- 
tion of this resolution, and second, will a 
motion to recommit be in order? 

Tre SPEAKER pro tempore. To an- 
swer the gentleman’s last inquiry first, a 
motion to recommit will not be in order. 
Also, the resolution will not be open to 
amendment unless the gentleman from 
Missouri yields for that purpose or unless 
the motion for the previous question is 
voted down. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that I 
will not yield for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, if it were 
Possible under the rules I would offer my 
resolution, House Resolution 172, or make 
a motion to recommit, but you have 
heard the statement by the gentleman 
from Missouri who is handling this reso- 
lution chat he refuses to yield for that 
purpose. 

I am very sorr, that consideration ! 
this resolution has not been deferred until 
the full membership of the House is pres- 
ent. While it is important to get speedy 
action, it is more important to get the 
right kind of action and to have the right 
kind of an investigation. A cursory 
limited investigation will not suffice. 

I will not allude now in detail to the 
shocking evidence of neglect, mistreat- 
ment, and abuse of our veterans and 
servicemen in various hospitals and in 
connection with the administration of 
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basic veterans’ legislation. I think this 
House is fully aware of the conditions. I 
discussed them comprehensively in last 
Saturday’s Recorp. If there are any 
Members who are not so aware then I 
venture to say that so great is the concern 
and agitation throughout the country 
about these matters, and it is steadily 
rising and extending, that it will not be 
very long before the Members will be fully 
informed. The evidence is voluminous 
and if true most distressing and I have 
heretofore presented some of it, all very 
shocking instances, to the Rules Commit- 
tee and the House. 

It is not confined to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration alone or to its hospital in- 
stitutions. It affects all parts of the 
rehabilitation program and the G, I, 
bill of rights but it also affects matters 
outside of the Veterans’ Administration, 
such as startling conditions of inadequate 
care, neglect, and mistreatment in Army 
and Navy institutions, which under this 
particular resolution now pending be- 
fore the House cannot be investigated by 
the proposed committee. 

It was in response to very many com- 
slaints and charges that I introduced 
House Resolutioi, 172 which calls for a 
complete and sweeping inquiry into ir- 
regularities and intolerable conditions 
affecting the whole rehabilitation pro- 
gram. I presented the basis and crying 
need for this inquiry to the Rules Com- 
mittee, which has nevertheless reported 
out the so-called Rankin resolution 
now pending, which is all right so far 
as it goes but which by no means goes 
far enough to deal with all of these very 
important matters and complaints and 
charges, since it would investigate 
merely the Veterans’ Administration and 
nothing else. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes. 

Mr. BENDER. Under the circum- 
stances, according to the gentleman’s 
statement, he cannot present his substi- 
tute resolution? 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is right. 

Mr. BENDER. I would be glad to sup- 
port the gentleman’s substitute resolu- 
tion. Under the circumstances, however, 
is the gentleman going to vote for the 
resolution which is before us? 

Mr. PHILBIN. No; the gentleman is 
opposing the resolution. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Since the charges 
have been made against the Veterans’ 
Administration, what more should be in- 
vestigated? 

Mr. PHILBIN. There is a lot of in- 
formation coming to me concerning the 
Army and Navy hospitals. But I will not 
yield any further at this time. I desire 
to complete my statement. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Should that not 
be a separate resolution? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Though I know that 
the resolution is not intended in that 
sense, by implication if adopted it may 
well constitute a discrimination against 
the Veterans’ Administration, because it 
will deal only with charges made against 
that agency and not with charges made 
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against other government departments 
and agencies. 

I know the argument is made that 
there are other standing committees of 
this House authorized to investigate 
these departments and agencies but the 
fact is that they have not done so and 
there is no sign that they intend to do 
so, in fact the chairman of some of these 
committees have stated publicly to the 
press that they did not think any in- 
vestigation was necessary. Not so long 
ago the able chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee was of that opinion. I have 
no desire to interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of the standing committees of this 
House. I am a member of the great and 
important. Military Affairs Committee, 
have respect and admiration and affec- 
tion for its very able chairman, and I 
do not wish in any way to interfere with 
his prerogatives or the prerogatives of 
any other standing committee of this 
House, all of which I hold in great re- 
spect. But this is no ordinary situation. 
These conditions affect those who are 
offering up their lives for our country 
and who come back to us helpless and 
defenseless, suffering from every degree 
of physical and mental disability. Ob- 
viously we must insure that these heroes 
are properly taken care of. We must 
insure that the heroes of Europe and the 
South Pacific, the wounded and disabled 
of battlefields, sea lanes, and airways 
covering virtually the whole world, 
shall be given every possible considera- 
tion and the best possible treatment 
which will insure their care and rehabili- 
tation. Above all, we cannot stand for 
any abuses in the Government institu- 
tions where these men and women are 
hospitalized, and I mean all Government 
hospitals and not only those of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Congress must select the simplest and 
most direct way of dealing with these 
matters, and that seems to me to be by 
authorizing one committee, not several 
committees, to investigate the very seri- 
ous charges made in respect to all 
phases of the rehabilitatior. program 
and to come back promptly to the Con- 
gress with definite plans for remedial 
action. If there is something wrong 
about the way that our wounded and 
disabled are being taken care of, we 
ought to find it out, and we cannot move 
too quickly to correct it. If there is 
nothing wrong, none of the officials of 
the Government agencies concerned 
need fear a full, complete, and sweeping 
investigation. It will not be a sufficient 
answer by this House to authorize a 
limited, circumscribed inquiry conducted 
by the veterans’ committee and which 
will deal only with conditions affecting 
the Veterans’ Administration and leaving 
other vital matters, charges, complaints, 
alleged intolerable conditions to be inves- 
tigated by four or five other committees 
of the House whose efforts will thus be 
uncoordinated, unrelated, perhaps 
wasteful and duplicating, with the result 
that the correction of these conditions 
if correction is needed—and it seems 
very much that it is—will be seriously 
delayed. 

I hope that this House will not go 
ahead at this time with this proposed 
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limited inquiry, which can only result in 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
country and the veterans and their 
families. We cannot afford to have the 
impression go out throughout the Na- 
tion that we are not enough interested 
in the herces of this war—yes, and every 
other war—to direct a full, complete, 
and fearless inquiry of all the very seri- 
ous charges that have been made. 

In taking this position I want to make 
it clear to the House that I am not ques- 
tioning in any way the great ability, 
integrity, or patriotism of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, but 
it seems to me that a more sweeping in- 
quiry is required than the one he pro- 
poses. This House will have to make 
such an inquiry sometime, and let us 
begin now, because if we do not, I am 
sure that the coordinate body will, and 
in the very near future, as we may have 
to, and thus we will be in the rather un- 
enviable position, rightly or wrongly, of 
having it appear to the country and to 
the veterans that we failed to take 
promptly and expeditiously the kind of 
action in their behalf and their interest 
which current conditions demand. In 
fact, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
impression is already evident in some of 
the press. 

I respectfully urge that the House 
vote down House Resolution 186 and 
that the Rules Committee may speedily 
report House Resolutior 172, which will 
permit a complete and fearless inquiry 
of the whole rehabilitation program 
from the top to the bottom. In my 
opinion, that is what the country wants 
and nothing less will discharge the obli- 
gations of this House to our heroic 
veterans. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, General KEARNEY. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House and as @ member 
of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, I am in favor of House 
Resolution 192. I have been quite dis- 
turbed during the past 2 days to read in 
certain periodicals charges made against 
the Veterans’ Administration, wherein it 
has been expressly stated that our dis- 
abled are not receiving the care to which 
they are entitled. In voting for this 
resolution I do so under the impression 
that it is not a limited resolution, but a 
resolution which will allow members of 
the committee to go to the bottom of 
these alleged charges, and if true to 
place the blame on the shoulders of those 
responsible. 

We are rapidly approaching the time 
when thousands and thousands of our 
men and women will be placed in veter- 
ans’ facilities all over the country. If 
there is one duty that this House has 
in the conduct of plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of those men and women it is to see 
that that care which they so richly de- 
serve is given to them by competent and 
efficient medical officers and nurses con- 
nected with the veterans’ facilities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North.Carolina |Mr. Foicer]. 
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Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not decided whether I will vote for this 
resolution or not. What disturbs me very 
greatly—and we need not undertake to 
hide the fact—is that the public press 
is attacking us in connection with the 
investigation of charges that have become 
more or less public and prevalent in the 
country concerning the treatment of our 
veterans in the hospitals and other places, 
or the lack of such treatment. On the 
idea that this resolution is to avoid Reso- 
lution 172 offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I rather think that I 
make these observations and this appear- 
ance in behalf of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as well as in concern for the sol- 
diers, sailors, and all who may have to 
receive treatment in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals. 

In the public press there is already the 
bo!d and bald charge that House Resolu- 
tion 192 was offered as an aftermath of 
or to stifle House Resolution 172; that 
had it not been that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHrtsin] had intro- 
duced House Resolution 172, which was 
offered on March 7, 1945, House Resolu- 
tion 192, offered on March 19, 1945, would 
not have been introduced. I do not be- 
lieve we can afford to have the suspicion 
rest upon this Congress that we have 
failed to make a very definite investiga- 
tion of this subject, and in connection 
with it any other that might be need- 
ful of being investigated. No suspicion 
must be left on us, not myself accusing 
anybody, but saying to you as Members 
of this Congress that we have now before 
us one of the most important questions 
that could come before us, the assurance 
of the full care and the efficient care of 
our returned, injured, sick soldiers who 
have been fighting our battles upon the 
battle fronts of all this world. I do not 
want General Hines or anyone in this 
Congress to be left in an attitude of 
uncertainty about this investigation or 
under any feeling that it is not thorough 
and sincere. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I favor House Resolution 192, to 
authorize the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation to conduct a sweep- 
ing investigation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and operation of its facili- 
ties and to inquire into the treatment 
accorded veterans at these places. This 
resolution was introduced by the chair- 
man of the committee, of which I am a 
member, at the request of the whole 
committee. All members of the com- 
mittee favor the resolution. 

I oppose consideration of any substi- 
tute resolution to extend this investiga- 
tion to Army and Navy hospitals. This 
is not because I oppose investigation of 
these places but because it would be an 
expensive and wholly unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort to authorize the Veter- 
ans’ Committee or a select committee to 
undertake this additional responsibility. 
Already the Naval and Military Affairs 
Committees of this House are authorized 
by resolutions of this House to inquire 
into conditions prevailing in Army and 
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Navy hospitals. This to my personal 
knowledge they have done when occa- 
sion has warranted and have done so 
with promptness and efficiency. For in- 
stance, there is a large Army general 
hospital in my home town. Last year a 
condition arose there under which the 
civilian guards were being mistreated by 
a drunken,and arrogant sergeant who 
had more authority than brains. The 
situation became so intolerable that 
some of those concerned wrote me 
about it. I took it up with the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House and 
an investigator was promptly sent to this 
hospital. He made a careful and search- 
ing examination of all the facts con- 
cerned and made a report to the commit- 
tee which resulted in prompt action by 
the commanding officer of the hospital to 
correct the abuse in question. I have 
inquired of the Naval Affairs Committee 
to see if they have been called upon to 
investigate any charges of maltreatment 
or poor administration in a naval hos- 
pital. I was advised that only two or 
three cases of this kind have come to the 
committee’s attention and that they 
were investigated under authority 
granted the committee by resolution 
adopted by the House during the last 
Congress and again in this Congress. If 
there are additional complaints they 
should be directed to these committees 
provided by the House with authority 
and means to investigate them. Addi- 
tional authority granted to a select com- 
mittee or any other committee for the 
same purpose would seem quite un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, an investigation of vet- 
erans hospitals is long cverdue. We have 
been authorizing and appropriating 
hundreds of millions of dollars for care of 
our veterans. It is properly the responsi- 
bility of this House, through the World 
War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, to 
find out if that money is being properly 
spent and if our veterans are getting the 
first-rate care to which they are so justly 
entitled. We have made no such investi- 
gation heretofore. We have relied on 
the self-serving testimony of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that it is doing a 
good job. I think it is doing a good job 
on the whole. I think, also, that it can 
do a better job and this investigation will 
help it to do just that. 

Since this resolution was presented to 
the House on March 15 I have re- 
ceived many Ietters from veterans who 
have been treated at these hospitals 
provided by the taxpayers for the in- 
jured and sick veterans of our various 
wars. Some of these letters indicate that 
conditions exist which must be drastic- 
ally changed. For instance, one of the 
numerous letters I received was from a 
veteran I know personally. He is a high- 
class citizen. He holds one of the most 
responsible jobs in the State of Missouri. 
He is a prominent Legion member and 
a man of sound and intelligent judgment. 
His letter reads in part as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: I was de- 
lighted to hear that the House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation is asking 
for full authority to conduct a sweeping in- 
vestigation of veterans’ hospitals and the 
treatment of veterans. I am glad to know 
that you are a member of the committee 
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which will make this investigation because ] 
know you will be fair about it but will get 
to the bottom of the situation. 

Recently I was a patient in a veterans’ hos- 
pital at . It is the hell hole and penal 
institution of the entire Veterans’ Admin. 
istration set-up. Patients in other hospi- 
tals are sometimes threatened by doctors with 
being sent to this particular institution, 
This facility is one for nervous and mental 
cases. However, veterans from surrounding 
States go there for examinations and other 
purposes and I went there to be cured of 
acute alcoholism. I was without infectious 
or mental disease but was herded in with 
patients who had syphilis and lived in con- 
stant fear of infection. If my wife hadn't 
heard of the conditions and come and got me 
out I suppose I would have been there yet 
because we were all kept under lock and key, 
Nothing that a patient says carries any 
weight, because everyone is treated as if he 
were insane and if left there for any length 
of time most certainly would be. 

All outgoing mail is censored in this way: 
They do not actually open your mail because 
you are not permitted to seal or stamp your 
letters, but must turn them in for reading 
to the nurse in charge of the floor. After they 
have been read, they are stamped and sealed 
by hospital authorities, if there is nothing in 
them to which authorities object. The result 
is patients always say in their letters that 
they are getting along fine and being well 
treated. ” 

You can readily see how some of these 
women who have married soldiers merely for 
their money can take advantage of such a 
situation. If a man has been shell-shocked 
or is suffering from any sort of mental or 
nervous confusion, his wife may get herself 
appointed guardian. Then she throws him 
into this institution and he is kept there for 
what amounts to an indefinite sentence, 
while she receives his compensation check 
to spend as she sees fit. She may even leave 
him there until he becomes insane or suf- 
fers a grateful death. Such cases are so com- 
mon that other patients at this particular 
institution say these poor unfortunates are 
suffering from “female trouble.” The only 
way these men can get out is for some blood 
relative to learn the truth, despite censor- 
ship, and come down and override the 
guardianship orders of the wife. Men with 
no relatives interested are certainly behind 
the eight ball. 

At this institution if a man doesn’t have 
syphilis or isn’t insane, he receives virtually 
no treatment. He is kept under lock and 
key and constant observation, treated as if 
he were insane, and held prisoner until 
someone comes for him. This is his reward 
for having been in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. Furthermore, all attendants at this 
institution, when I was there, were members 
of a C. I. O. union. You can imagine how 
popular American Legion patients, some of 
them, would be among a bunch of C. I. 0O.’s 
who held almost unlimited authority over 
them. . 

Your committee is to be congratulated 
upon its initiative in this matter, and every 
veteran should be grateful to you. 


Mr. Speaker, letters of that kind in- 
dicate that where there is some smoke 
there certainly is a fire that needs to be 
put out. The Veterans’ Administration 
has become such a huge bureaucracy that 
well-intentioned men at the top of it 
are too far removed from many of these 
conditions and there is sc much red tape 
they can never find out ebout them with- 
out an independent investigation by 
those who have no interest to serve ex- 
cept to see that our veterans get the 
kind of treatment the Congress intends 
they should have. 
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Speaking of red tape, I think this in- 
vestigation would do well to cover many 
fields of activity too numerous to men- 
tion here. Just for instance, I now have 
in my office the case of a retired Army 
officer who is drawing retirement pay 
from the Government. He is also en- 
titled to some disability benefits under 
his insurance policy and when he made 
application for them was directed to go 
to a veterans’ facility in an adjoining 
state for physical examination. This 
veteran is disabled and his wife had to 
accompany him. He was examined, He 
returned home. Weeks later he found 
out from a letter from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that his claim for compen- 
sation for disabilities had not been con- 
sidered and that he had been considered 
for and was entitled to a pension. He 
had not made any such claim at all and 
did not want a pension because his retire- 
ment pay was larger. I took up this mat- 
ter with the Veterans’ Administration 
and asked how they had got the case 
so balled up. They did not know but 
directed that he go back to this hospital, 
make the long trip again, and have an- 
other similar examination. They would 
then consider his insurance case for 
which they had ordered the first exami- 
nation. Of all the silly bureaucratic 
things I ever heard of that is among the 
worst. He was examined in the first in- 
stance for the same purpose it is re- 
quested that he be examined in the sec- 
ond instance. The records are available 
and the showing will be the same. But, 
the veteran is asked to go to all this 
trouble again because the maze of red 
tape is so thick in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that a mistake made in the 
bureau in sending his file to the wrong 
division for examination and finding has 
got to start the whole procedure over 
again and make this man and his wife 
take another trip and get another ex- 
amination when all that is needed is to 
send the existing report of his physical 
examination to the insurance section of 
the bureau. 

I could list many cases such as I have 
done here today. I support the resolu- 
tion in hope that we can put an end to 
some of this monkey business and fulfill 
our obligation to discharged servicemen. 

There are two or three things which 
have not been discussed here this after- 
noon. Having no information on them 
I should like for my own edification and 
that of the Members to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question or two 
which he probably will anticipate any- 
way and discuss in his own time. I do 
not believe there are any Members on the 
committee who are doctors. We would 
be, I think, qualified as well as anybody 
else to pass upon most of the conditions 
we see in these veterans hospitals, but 
will the members of the committee be 
authorized to employ or have accompany 
them a doctor who can give expert special 
advice on whether or not the boys are re- 
ceiving proper medical treatment in these 
institutions? ‘ 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that we expect to go 
into every phase of this proposition and 
go to the bottom of it. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. ‘Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time remaining 
on this side to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RanxIn]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
strange indeed that during all these 
years when the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation has been try- 
ing to see to it that our disabled vet- 
erans are properly cared for, we have 
not heard a word from some of the critics 
who are now opposing this resolution. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Foicer] awhile ago 
if he had ever been in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals in North Carolina and, if so, if 
he had been all through them and ex- 
amined them to find out how the boys 
in them are treated. I know one thing, 
he has never come before the Veterans 
Committee of the House. I have been 
through the veterans’ hospitals in North 
Carolina as well as in nearly every other 
State, and I think I know something 
about them. 

As to the scope of this resolution, let 
me say that if the Philbin resolution 
were passed and everything he proposes 
to investigate were unloaded onto one 
committee, there is no telling how long 
it would take. The veterans’ committee 
has no jurisdiction over Army and Navy 
hospitals. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is on the Military 
Affairs Committee. I wonder if he went 
to that before he came to the floor of 
the House to criticize the way that these 
disabled boys are being treated in the 
Army hospitals. I talked to a member 
of my committee who resigned from this 
Congress, went to war, became disabled, 
and spent part of his time in one of 
those Army hospitals. He told me not 
10 minutes ago that he had never re- 
ceived finer treatment in his life. 

They have brought in here fragments 
of letters from all over the country. You 
can read those letters and see that some 
of them come from people who are neuro- 
psychiatric or mental cases. Those criti- 
cisms come in continuously. To go out 
and undertake to investigate Army hos- 
pitals by a committee that is not designed 
for that purpose, just on those com- 
plaints, would not be consistent with leg- 
islative wisdom. 

We have had investigations before, 
and I want to say that this is not going 
to be a whitewash. I am going to give 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, as 
well as every other Member of the House, 
an opportunity to come before the com- 
mittee and testify on oath as to just 
where they have been before they made 
these charges, and afterward, and what 
they have done to investigate the real 
conditions in the hospitals of this 
country. 

I do not mind telling you that we have 
the finest system of veterans’ hospitals 
in the world. We have 94 of them, 51 
being general medical and surgical hos- 
pitals, 30 of them NP hospitals for 
mental cases, and 13 for tubercular cases. 


They are scattered from one end of the 
country to the other. I am going to ask 
every Member when he goes home dur- 
ing the recess, whether he is a member 
of this committee or not, to go to those 
hospitals and see if you can find any- 
thing wrong. Do not get up here and 
make this a sounding board before you 
go and find out the facts, because when 
you disturb these boys, when you dis- 
turb the parents of these boys, and dis- 
turb these mental patients you are prob- 
ably doing a great deal more harm than 
good. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. DoI understand this 
resolution is limited to an investigation 
of veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; to the whole of the 
Veterans’ Administration.* 

Mr. GRANGER. The complaints I 
have are outside the veterans’ hospitals 
and pertain to the general administra- 
tion of the veterans’ affairs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I have received 
complaints from some who say they are 
not getting enough compensation. I 
had one complaint from a man who said 
he did not know whether he was entitled 
to retirement pay or to compensation. 
He applied for both and they gave him 
retirement pay. He thought probably if 
they had given him compensation in- 
stead ‘he would have received more 
money. We received all kinds of com- 
plaints. 

Let me call your attention to another 
thing. We have in this country some 
veterans’ organizations. One of the best 
of its kind on earth is the American 
Legion. 

Let us see what the Legion has to say 
about this resolution. I have here a 
telegram from the legislative representa- 
tive here in Washington, dated today, 
which reads as follows: 

The American Legion is hopeful the House 
of Representatives will adopt House Resolu- 
tion 192 which would direct the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation to inves- 
tigate the Veterans’ Administration. At di- 
rection of National Commander Edward 
Scheiberling our organization conducting its 
own survey and investigation of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, and upon comple- 
tion of such survey and investigation the 
American Legion will submit report to the 
Congress through the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, if desired. The 
American Legion recognizes that House 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion has had ample experience dealing with 
veterans’ affairs and we are confident if House 
Resolution 192 adopted investigation will be 
an impartial and thorough fact-finding in- 
vestigation. 


This is signed by Francis M. Sullivan, 
executive director, national legislative 
committee. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think that is one 
point on which there is some justification 
for suspicion as to whether or not this 
will be a real investigation. Since the 
American Legion happens to be for it, it 
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should be up to them to make the inves- 
tigation itself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Utah that this is merely 
preliminary. We do not intend to stop 
there. 

I have been in touch with members 
of the American Legion in every State of 
the Union and I have always found them 
more than anxious to look after the dis- 
abled veterans of this country. The same 
thing applies to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

Today I received this telegram from 
Hon. Omar B. Ketchum, national leg- 
islative representative of the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars—another great veterans. 


organization. Let me read it to you: 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars are hopeful 
the House will pass House Resolution 192, au- 
thorizing the World War Veterans Commit- 
tee to investigate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We are confident the Veterans Com- 
mittee will make an impartial and thorough 
investigation of this matter. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, under orders of Com- 
mander in Chief Brunner, is now making an 
independent investigation of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the findings of that in- 
vestigation will be available to the World War 
Veterans Committee if desired. 


This is not final. This is merely spade 
work. What I am asking you to do when 
you go home is to go through your vet- 
erans’ hospitals and come back and re- 
port to the Committee on World War 
Veterans. Even that is merely spade 
work. We do not intend to leave a stone 
unturned to find out what is wrong, and 
to correct the errors and irregularities as 
we find them. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I know 
the gentleman means just what he says; 
that he will not permit any whitewash- 
ing to be done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. For my 
own information I would like to inquire 
what the chairman of the committee 
contemplates as to whether or not the 
committee should have full-time investi- 
gators to assist in this investigation. 

Mr, RANKIN. I will discuss that in 
detail with the committee when it meets, 

Mr. Speaker, I see that some of these 
letters referred to in this article talk 
about the conditions in the field hospitals 
behind the lines. I would love to see 
some Member of Congress chasing Gen- 
eral Patton across Germany trying to in- 
vestigate his field hospitals. My God, 
where would you get? This is war; and 
those field hospitals are operated under 
real war conditions. Those physicians 
who are with the armies on the various 
battle fronts of the world are doing the 
very best they can to take care of our 
sick and wounded men, and in my opin- 
ion it would be ridiculous to have a con- 
gressional committee in their way. 

I do not know how many of these 
charges are true; but we are going to find 
out. 

One of these men who is writing some 
of these attacks is mentioned 11 times in 
the last report of the Dies committee as 
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having been connected with subversive 
organizations. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Does the gentleman’s 
committee propose to investigate the 
complainants or investigate the charges 
that have been made against these vet- 
erans’ facilities? 

Mr. RANKIN. We are going to in- 
vestigate the charges and we are going 
to see that the men who make the 
charges have a chance to come before the 
committee and testify on oath and under 
cross-examination. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a statement 
from General Hines about one of the 
cases that has been referred to here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 17, 1945. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: In connection with 
the article appearing in the March issue of 
the Cosmopolitan by Albert Q. Maisel, I have 
secured the clinical records and a report from 
the Bronx and Castle Point Hospitals and 
have had a brief prepared covering one of 
the cases mentioned. 

I am forwarding for your information and 
use a brief in the case of James H. Collier, 
C-4,187,670, one of the patients mentioned 
specifically. In addition to a brief of his 
military history, compensation, and insurance 
status, the hospital record has also been set 
forth, and beginning on page 6 the state- 
ments as made by Mr. Maisel pertinent to 
this particular case are quotea, and just 
opposite same are the irrefutable facts that 
are supported by documentary evidence. 

With your permission, I will forward you 
from time to time the pertinent evidence de- 
veloped in connection with the article appear- 
ing in the Cosmopolitan. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINEs, 
Administrator. 
Brier, JAMES H. Co.irer, C-4,187,670, AppRESs, 
8 JEWETT: AVENUE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Born: Dryden, N. Y., June 28, 1923. 

Enlisted in the Army November 24, 1942. 
Became ill in the military service while in 
England with cough, expectoration, and loss 
of weight. In August 1943 he noted marked 
fatigability, marked malaise, feverish sensa- 
tion, and night sweats. X-ray of his chest, 
physical examination, and sputum studies 
revealed an active pulmonary tuberculosis 
involving the left lung. He was confined 
to Second General Hospital and while on 
overseas duty, August 26, 1943, pneumothorax 
was induced. 

November 1, 1943, returned to the United 
States and was hospitalized at Lovell Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass., where he 
remained until December 28, 1943, at which 
time he was discharged from the Army and 
admitted to Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility, Castle Point, N. Y. On discharge, he 
was single, 
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COMPENSATION STATUS 


February 19, 1944, case was rated by the 
Batavia, N. Y., office 100 percent from De. 
cember 29, 1943, incurred in service in Woriq 
War No. 2, for tuberculosis, pulmonary, 
chronic, active; pleuritic adhesions, chronic. 
left apex; pneumothorax, artificial, left tho- 
rax, moderate, no combat disability. An 
award of pension in the amount of $20 a 
month was made March 19, 1944, $20 being 
the amount of the pension because he wa; 
being maintained in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and had no dependents. 

July 8, 1944, contact representative at Vet. 
erans’ Administration, Castle Point, N. y, 
wrote the county clerk, Poughkeepsie, N. y., 
and requested a certified copy of the mar- 
riage certificate of James H. Collier and Patri- 
cia Quinn, who were married at Beacon, June 
30, 1944. July 20, 1944, contact representa- 
tive forwarded certified copy of marriage cer. 
tificate, and November 9, 1944, the adjudica- 
tion officer at Batavia notified Mr. Collier 
that based upon evidence received July 22, 
1944, establishing his marriage to Patricia 
Quinn, action had been taken to pay him 
the full amount of pension during the pe- 
riod of his hospitalization; that an award 
had been approved whereby he would receive 
the sum of $115 per month from June 30, 
1944, subject to prior payments made over 
the same period. 


INSURANCE STATUS 


In December 1942, veteran made applica- 
tion for national service life insurance in 
the amount of $10,000, which was approved 
in this amount. 

May 1, 1944, made application for change 
of plan of national service life insurance. 

May 30, 1944, advised application for waiver 
of premiums on 5-year level premium con- 
tract pending and when action completed, 
consideration would be given to the conver- 
sion of his insurance. 

August 12, 1944, Insurance Claims Council 
held incured 100 percent disabled from De- 
cember 29, 1943, due to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, incurred in service. 

August 28, 1944, veteran advised opinion 
of Insurance Claims Council. 


HOSPITAL RECORD, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Admitted Veterans’ Administration Facil- 
ity, Castle Point, N. Y., on discharge from 
th> Army December 28, 1943. Classified as a 
far advanced case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
with pneumothorax, artificial, on the left. 
Case presented to surgical collapse board 
December 30, 1943, at which time Dr. David- 
son, surgical chest consultant, was present, 
and at which time it was decided a pneumo- 
nectomy on the left was the advised pro- 
cedure. Patient undecided relative to ac- 
cepting surgical intervention and requested 
permission to talk the matter over with his 
parents. After an elapse of more than 2 
weeks, patient’s parents appeared at Castle 
Point facility, at which time proposed oper- 
ation was carefully eryplained, and on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944, Henry A. Collier, father of pa- 
tient, signed consent for operation, his sig- 
nature being necessary on account of patient 
being a minor. 

January 21, 1944, clinical director, Castle 
Point, wrote manager, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Bronx, N. Y.: “In compliance with 
the provision of the Administrator's service 
letter of August 19, 1941, please advise this 
office if you have an available bed for the 
above-captioned claimant. Diagnoses in this 
case are as follows: Tuberculosis, pulmonary, 
chronic, far advanced, C6.3; moderate pnetl- 
mothorax, artificial, left. Mr. Collier has ap- 
peared before the surgical collapse board at 
this facility and also our surgical consultant, 
Dr. L. R. Davidson. Dr. Davidson and the 


surgical collapse board concur in the recom- 
mendation that Mr. Collier have a pneu- 
monectomy and this transfer is proposed due 
to the fact that we have no one on our surgical 
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staff who is qualified to administer intra- 
tracheal anesthesia. If this transfer is ef- 
fected and Mr. Collier receives the surgical 
treatment indicated, he may be returned to 
this facility for postoperative care when his 
condition is such that he may be moved with 
fety.” 

oe january 24, chief, out-patient and reception 
cervice, Veterans’ Administration, Bronx, 
N. Y., wrote the manager at Castle Point that 
a bed was available and it would be appreci- 
ated if the transfer was expedited. 

Memorandum from supply officer to utility 
officer, Castle Point, dated January 25, 1944, 
reads: “Confirming our telephone conversa- 
tion ordering a Government car for James H. 
Collier to the Beacon station.” 

January 25, 1944, manager, Castle Point, 
wired manager, Bronx: “Please have station 
car meet James H. Collier, One Hundred and 
twenty-fifth Street Station January 26, 1944, 
at 10:34 a. m.” Manager, in personal and 
confidential letter to the Administrator, 
March 9, 1945, stated: “Under date of Jan- 
vary 26, 1944, Mr. Collier was transferred to 
the Bronx facility and was transported to 
the train by station car. It has always been 
the custom at this facility and continues to 
be the custom when a patient is discharged 
and has baggage to be transported that the 
hospital chauffeur takes the baggage and 
places it in the car.” 

The records of the Utility Department, 
Veterans’ Administration, Bronx, N. Y., re- 
veal that patient Collier was picked up by 
the station car, driven by chauffeur Isie 
Malks, January 26, 1944, between 9:30 a. m. 
and 11 a. m. at the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street Station of the New Yor: Central 
Railroad and taken to the Bronx facility for 
further care and treatment. 

The correspondence folder contains a 
properly executed Form 2557, dated January 
26, 1944, covering the admission of Collier 
to the Bronx facility. This icrm is un- 
stamped and was apparently taken to the 
Bronx facility by the patient. 

During a*period of hospitalization at Cas- 
tle Point December 28, 1943, to January 26, 
1944, patient was on tray service, 24-hour 
bed rest, with bathroom privileges in chair. 
Patient had four pneumothorax refills, the 
first on December 31, 1943, the subsequent 
refills being on January 7, January 14, and 
January 21, 1944. The X-ray of the chest 
taken on December 29, 1943, showed‘a chronic 
pulmonary tuberculosis of the left lung, with 
a pneumothorax on that side involving prin- 
cipally the upper lobe and amounting to 
about 25 to 30 percent. The sputum was 
positive for tubercle bacilli and the blood 
examinations made on December 29 were es- 
sentially negative except for a sedimentation 
index of 29 millimeters. The nurse’s prog- 
gress and treatment record indicates that 
the patient was fairly comfortable and had 
no complaints during the brief period of 
hospitalization before transfer to the Bronx 
facility. 

On transfer to the Bronx facility January 
26, 1944, the Administration Form 2557 gives 
the diagnosis under treatment, tuberculosis, 
pulmonary, chronic, moderate, class II, and 
pneumothorax, artificial, left. The patient 
was admitted directly to the Reception Serv- 
ice and a complete physical examination car- 
ried out on that ward January 27, 1944, with 
the following diagnosis: 

1, Tuberculosis, pulmonary, chronic, far 
advanced, moderate, class III. 

2. Pneumothorax, artificial, left. 

The patient was known to be an active 
pulmonary tuberculosis case, was properly 
classified and transferred to the tuberculosis 
ward the following day, that is, on January 
28, 1944. On the day following his admis- 
Sion, there had been a rise of temperature 
to 101 at 8 p. m., but on the following day, 
January 28, the day of his transfer to the 
tuberculosis ward, his temperature, pulse, 
and respiration were within normal range 
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and continued so until January 30. Under 
these circumstances, the patient was not 
considered seriously or critically ill. An X- 
ray of the chest taken on January 26 and 
dictated report on January 27 revealed the 
presence of a 30 percent pneumothorax of 
the entire lung and cavitation of the left 
upper. The record reveals that on January 
29, 1944, the second day on the tuberculosis 
ward, pneumothorax refill was carried out 
by Dr. J. Klein of the tuberculosis section of 
the Bronx facility. Pneumothorax refill 
was repeated on February 3, 1944, and again 
accomplished on February 12, ‘1944. The 
patient was a tray patient on the receiving 
ward beginning January 26, 1944, the day of 
his admission, and continued in this status 
until March 8, when he was sent to the reg- 
ular ward dining room. During the first 
week of his admission, the temperature 
varied from 99 to 101. Throughout the sec- 
ond week there was some acceleration of 
pulse rate but no temperature to exceed 
99.2. Throughout the third week, the tem- 
perature was normal. The pulse was ac- 
celerated to a maximum of 120 on one occa- 
sion, but generally averaged between 70 and 
100. Throughout the fourth and fifth week 
and up until the time of discharge, there was 
not appreciable elevation of temperature and 
the pulse rate averaged about 85. The 
weight was maintained at about 153 through- 
out his hospitalization at the Bronx facility, 

It is pertinent to repeat that this patient 
was seen at the Castle Point facility previ- 
ous to his admission at the Bronx and rec- 
ommended for transfer on the suggestion 
of the consultant in thoracic surgery, Dr. 
L. R. Davidson. His case was reviewed at 
the Bronx facility on February 24, 1944, after 
the temperature, pulse, and respiration had 
assumed practically normal range and at 
which time there was no evidence of toxic 
manifestation. The results of that exami- 
nation by the consultant in thoracic sur- 
gery (Dr. Davidson, the same consultant who 
examined the patient at the Castle Point 
facility) are quoted in full: 


“FEBRUARY 24, 1944, 

“This patient has a partial pneumothorax 
on the left side, where one notes in the apex 
of the upper lobe a giant cavity. Directly 
beneath there is a smaller cavity. The walls 
are thickened and apparently indurated. 
The lateral film adds significant informa- 
tion as to the condition of the apex of the 
lower lobe, which is also involved. 

“This would be under present considera- 
tions and indications an ideal case for 
pneumonectomy, were it not for infiltration 
in the contralateral side, particularly in the 
third anterior intercostal space. 

“The writer is of the opinion that affairs 
surgical would cause a flare-up in the oppo- 
site lung, thereby nullifying any benefits to 
be derived from surgical intervention. The 
best that can be offered this patient is re- 
expansion of the lung, with the hope that 
the contralateral side will improve. If such 
is the case, cavernostomy or some other type 
of surgical therapy may be advised. 

“Louts R. Davipson, M. D., 
“Consultant in Thoracic Surgery.” 


At the time of that contact, the question 
of thorocoplasty was also considered and 
thought to be not feasible because of a pos- 
sible flare-up in the contra-lateral lung. The 
patient was on 24-hour bed rest up until 
February 23, 1944, when it was reduced to 20 
hours and so continued until March 8 when 
he was sent to the regular ward dining room, 
His return transfer to Castle Point was car- 
ried out on March 13, 1944, in compliance 
with the recommendations of the chest 
surgical consultant to the effect that surgery 
was not indicated at that time. The records 
of the Utility Department at the Bronx Fa- 
cility reveal that he left the hospital at 8 
@ m., March 13, 1944, accompanied by an 
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attendant. He was transported to the New 
York Central station by a Plymouth sedan 
driven by Frank Nucci, station chauffeur. 
The records, according to the report of the 
manager at the Castle Point facility, show 
that station car was dispatched to the rail- 
road station, Beacon, N. Y., to meet the 
10: 53 a. m. train, March 13, 1944, and that 
Mr. Collier was transported from the Beacon 
railroad station to the Castle Point facility. 

The day he returned to Castle Point from 
the Bronx, March 13, 1944, his case was care- 
fully explained to him by his ward physi- 
cian. At that time some difficulty was en- 
countered in making him accept bed rest 
while his lung was reexpanded. He desired 
more privileges than were warranted. Dur- 
ing the period his lung was being reexpanded, 
Mr. Collier made numerous requests for a 
furlough from the hospital so that he could 
get married. His ward physician discouraged 
this idea and encouraged Mr. Collier to post- 
pone his marriage, explaining to him that 
he was not in proper condition to carry out 
his intention. Mr. Collier, however, was quite 
insistent. upon getting married and for this 
reason, he was granted a one-week furlough 
on June 30 and got married at Beacon, N. Y., 
the same day. He returned to the hospital 
at 7 p. m. on July 5, 1944. 

After returning to the hospital, he finally 
consented to undergo a three-stage thoro- 
coplasty. The stages of thorocoplasty were 
started, the first-stage operation being per- 
formed October 24, 1944; a second stage was 
attempted on November 14, 1944, but as the 
anesthetists noticed bleeding from the 
trachea, the operation was immediately 
terminated. The second stage thorocoplasty 
was again undertaken on January 2, 1945, and 
the third stage was completed on January 16, 
1945. This has resulted in the closure of 
the cavities in the lung and conversion of 
his sputum to negative and at the present 
time, he is making quite favorable progress. 
As is customary in operations of this type, 
patient received postoperatively 500 to 1,000 
cc. of blood after the operative day of each 
stage of the thorocoplasty. 


STATEMENTS BY ALBERT Q. MAISEL, MARCH ISSUE, 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ON THE CASE OF 
JAMES COLLIER 


1.“* * * entered Castle Point on De- 
cember 28, 1943. I was examined then and 
they decided I was a bed-rest case. I 
shouldn’t get off the bed for any reason.” 

2. “The next time I was examined was 7 
weeks later, February 17, 1944. Then a med- 
ical board decided that I would require a 
lobectomy (the cutting away of the infected 
lobe of a lung).” 

3. “They decided they couldn’t do the op- 
eration for me. I would have to be sent to 
the Facility in the Bronx in New York.” 

4. “So they handed me my valise and told 
me to get dressed. They didn’t send any- 
one with me. No ambulance. I took a taxi 
to the Beacon Station and the train to New 
York. Then I took streetcars to the Bronx 
and walked through the hospital grounds 
to the admitting office.” 

5. “When I got there they hadn’t any 
knowledge of me. My papers hadn’t been 
sent ahead. No one knew that I was on 
‘bed rest’ or that I had a pneumothorax. 
It was 10 days after I got there that I finally 
yelled so much that they refilled my pneumo- 
thorax. They made me go to meals and 
wash up just like all the other walking 
cases.” 

6. “Then, when the doctors finally got 
around to examine me, they decided that 
my ‘good lung’ had gone bad. Either I 
neve~ should have been sent for the opera- 
tion or all the traveling and exercise broke 
down the ‘good lung.’ They told me that 
they couldn’t operate on me in that condi- 
tion. So on March 25th they sent me back 
to Castle Point—the same way I was sent 
down, alone and toting my own valise.” 
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7. “Since then I’ve been examined only 
three times: The day I got back here, on 
June 27, and on October 1. The doctors 
won't tell me what my trip did to me, but 
some of the nurses say it set me back at 
least 6 months.” 


FACTS 


1, Physical examination, also X-ray, De- 
cember 29, 1943. Twenty-four-hour bed 
patient, with bathroom privileges, in wheel 
chair. 

2. Case considered by tuberculosis surgical 
collapse board December 30, 1943, 2 days after 
admission to the Castle Point Hospital, at 
which Dr. L. R. Davidson, consultant in tho- 
racic surgery, was present, and it was decided 
that a pneumonectomy on the left was ad- 
vised procedure. X-ray January 14, 1944, 17 
days after admission. 

3. Correct, except patient did not consent 
to operation until January 15, 1944. 

4. Patient transported from Castle Point 
facility to Beacon railway station in station 
car; transported from New York railway sta- 
tion to Bronx facility in station car. If he 
carried valise from hospital to car and from 
car to station, it was because he elected to 
do so, contrary to the usual procedure where- 
in Veterans’ Administration chauffeurs are 
instructed to render this service. 

5. Bronx facility fully advised of patient’s 
arrival and condition before patient left 
Castle Point facility. Seen promptly by 
physician upon arrival, X-ray ordered, and 
given complete physical examination on the 
following day; transferred to tuberculosis 
ward on second day, placed on tray service 
from beginning, given pneumothorax refill 
third day after admission, repeated 5 days 
later, and repeated again within a week. 
On 24-hour bed rest from admission, Jan- 
uary 26, until February 23, 1944, at which 
time placed on 20-hour bed rest due to im- 
proved condition, but continued on tray 
service until March 8, at which time he was 
permitted ward dining-room privileges. 

6. The X-ray of the chest taken on Decem- 
ber 29, 1943, showed no tuberculosis involve- 
ment of the right lung. One month later, 
however, on January 26, 1944, the X-ray in- 
dicated a small area of infiltration in the 
contra-lateral side, particularly in the third 
anterior intercostal space, which caused the 
consultant in thoracic surgery, who had seen 
the patient previously at Castle Point prior 
to his transfer to the Bronx, to decide against 
the pneumonectomy which he had pre- 
viously recommended before the transfer of 
the patient to the Bronx facility. 

In transferring him from Bronx to the 
Castle Point facility, patient was taken from 
Bronx facility to railroad station in car, met 
at railroad station in Beacon, N. Y., and 
taken from station to Castle Point facility in 
station car. 

7. The patient had a complete physical 
examination on March 15, 1944, an examina- 
tion of the chest on May 31, 1944, August 1, 
1944, and October 3, 1944. He was given a 
complete cardiac examination on October 23, 
1944, November 11, 1944, December 28, 1944, 
and January 13, 1945. He was also seen by 
the eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist in 
consultation May 15, 1944, May 30, 1944, No- 
vember 25, 1944, and January 22, 1945. The 
surgical collapse board reviewed the case on 
March 16, 1944, again on June 27, 1944, and 
again on July 4, 1944, at which time the case 
was also reviewed by Dr. Charles W. Lester, 
the consultant in thoracic surgery, and the 
case was again reviewed by the surgical col- 
lapse board on September 26, 1944, when the 
left thorocoplasty was recommended. The 
chief of the surgical service examined the 
patient on October 14, 1944, and subsequently 
reviewed the case with the consultant in 
thoracic surgery on October 17, 1944, at which 
time the patient was scheduled for the first 
Stage thorocoplasty. X-ray 6-20, 9-21, 10-23, 
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11-6, 12-27-44; 1-9, and 2-4-45; also nu- 
merous laboratory examinations. 

At the time Mr. Collier was transferred to 
the Bronx facility, he was afebrile and the 
medical staff of the Castle Point facility does 
not consider that Mr. Collier’s train trip from 
Beacon to New York City at an elapse of time 
of approximately } hour and 20 minutes 
could have injured his lung in any way or 
caused any extension of his tuberculous 
condition. 

The clinical file and the staff report in- 
dicates quite favorable progress in the tu- 
berculous process since his return to Castle 
Point and the completion of the three stages 
of thorocoplasty. 

The complete record on this patient fails 
to show that he had any complaints of any 
consequence until his return to the facility 
after being granted furlough and his mar- 
riage. Furthermore, there is nothing to in- 
dicate any neglect of this patient at any 
time during his period of hospitalization in 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. The rec- 
ord further discloses that every procedure in 
connection with his treatment and transfer 
to and from the Bronx facility has been car- 
ried out. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr, ScRIVNER],. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say in answer to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Mississippi that if 
we followed General Patton a few more 
days we would be in Berlin. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, my 
experience with veterans’ affairs began 
24 years ago with personal contact when 
they were under the old Public Health 
Service. Those contacts have not al- 
ways been pleasant. I can speak only 
for myself as one of the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, but for my part I 
can pledge to any Member of this House 
that as far as I am concerned this in- 
vestigation is not for the purpose of any 
whitewash of any person or organiza- 
tion. I am sure we will call them just 
exactly the way we see them, no matter 
who it helps or hurts, because our prime 
and paramount concern at all times is 
the welfare of the veterans of our wars, 
their families, and dependents. It is 
they and they alone for whor: we have 
concern. I can assure the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, or gentlemen from 
any other States, that any complaint 
that is justified will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. There will be no whitewash 
in this investigation. Of course, I speak 
only for myself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. When the gentleman 
says that, he speaks for the entire Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I can speak only for 
myself, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman knows that I felt 
an investigation and inspection of hos- 
pitals was so important that I inspected 
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hospitals steadily from 1922 to 1925, ang 
then whenever I could leave the Con. 
gress I inspected them. At one time ] 
inspected 30 hospitals in 2¢ States in one 
trip. So Iam sure the gentleman and] 
agree thoroughly that we should have 
a most complete investigation, and |e 
the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have investigate 
veterans’ hospitals in my capacity as an 
official of the American Legion, and | 
have visited some of the veterans’ fa- 
cilities and Army hospitals as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I intend to continue 
doing so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has an excellent record in 
that respect. His work has brought about 
improvements and has helped literally 
thousands of veterans and their fami- 
lies with their problems and has been 
responsible for their receiving many 
benefits. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I, too, belong to the 
Legion and I mean no disparagement 
against the Legion, but in this investiga- 
tion the committee, it seems to me, should 
give a good deal of concern to how the 
administration of the G. I, bill is being 
carried forward. Does the gentleman's 
committee intend to do that? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. My understanding is 
that this committee will go into not just 
the hospitals or the facilities but into 
the efficiency of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as a whole, which, of course, 
would include the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. I do not like to call it 
the G.I. bill. That will also be done. 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the genile- 
man. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, LEFEvreE]. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge the passage of House Resolution 192 
submitted by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. The Castle Point 
Veterans Hospital referred to in the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Maisel in the March 
issue of the Cosmopolitan magazine is in 
my district, and no sooner had this ar- 
ticle appeared in print, when I received a 
telegram from Commander Cleary, of the 
Disabled American Veterans, at the hos- 
pital, stating that the conditions in the 
hospital were as described in the maga- 
zine article. 

This hospital was built to care for 479 
patients, and on October 3 of last year, 
when it was visited by Mr. Maisel, there 
were 582 patients listed. Already over- 
crowded, the colonel in charge told Mr’. 
Maisel that by taking advantage of day 
rooms, diet kitchens, and so forth, room 
had been made for 625 patients. 

Many of these patients have tubercu- 
losis, and we all know this disease calls 
for airy rooms with sufficient space to 
guard against further infection. ™M) 
Maisel in his article also reported a typi- 
cal main meal, a small pot of colfi tea, two 
thin slices of bread, a tiny pat of butter. 
a few thin slices of broken-down stewed 
peaches, and a beef stew containing six 
or seven tiny chunks of greasy meat 
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wimming in fast congealing gravy, 
served, to quote him, “all as cold as the 

“Mr. Speaker, without a doubt this 
raeility has plenty of good food for its 
»atients, but certainly these veterans de- 
‘orve to have that food served so that it 

- appetizing. Good wholesome food is so 
necessary in the case of tubercular 
patients. 

I believe that those in charge of our 
veterans’ hospitals are trying to do a 
cood job. Isincerely hope so. But some- 
thing must be wrong. Therefore, let us 
nass this resolution now so that if Con- 
cress or the Veterans’ Administration is 
.t fault we can remedy the situation im- 
mediately. We hear of thousands of 
men in the armed forces who will need 
hospitalization. It is a “must” order that 
we have an ample number of hospitals 
with an adequate number of doctors and 
nurses eager to give these fine American 
bovs the best professional treatment 
coupled with kindness and sympathy. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, there"seems to be no question in the 
minds of the Members that an investiga- 
tion should be made. It is a question of 
whether it should be broad enough to 
cover not only the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and facilities but the Army and Navy. 
I am inclined to feel that the Army and 
Navy facilities ought to be under a sep- 
arate investigation if that is done. The 
Committee on World War Veterans Leg- 
islation is the proper one to make this 
investigation. 

Last September and October I had the 
opportunity of visiting some of the hos- 
pitals we have in England caring for the 
wounded military personnel. I felt at 
that time that the military personnel 
was getting the very finest treatment that 
could be accorded to any individual any 
place in the world. While the hospitals 
were not great, large, beautiful buildings 
like some of our institutions in this coun- 
try, some times they were just huts made 
out of stone or sheet metal, yet in those 
hospitals were the very finest nurses and 
doctors who came from civilian life in 
this country and who were giving our boys 
most excellent care. 

At one of the mental institutions car- 
ing for the boys who were shell-shocked, 
the doctors told me they were sending 90 
percent of those boys back to duty after 
some 3 weeks in the hospitals and not 
sending them back shell-shocked as they 
did after the last World War. 

I have had an opportunity, as a phy- 
sician, to visit veterans’ institutions in 
this country for consultation purposes. 
I found some of the finest institutions, 
buildings, and equipment. Observe your 
veterans’ hospitals here at home. They 
are beautiful buildings. The equipment 
cannot be improved upon. I did find this 
fault, however, Mr Speaker, with the 
personnel in the veterans’ hospitals. 
They are not up to the standards we find 
in our military hospitals. Part of that is 
due to the fact that the wage schedule 
offered to the civilian workers, both 
nurses and physicians, is rather low. In 

) many of our veterans’ institutions we 


find men who have not been successful, 
I am talking about professional men, in 
their own towns and in their own com- 
munities, who go to the veterans’ hos- 
pitals. In other words, it is a sort of se- 
curity for them. They come under the 
civil service and they can continue in 
that service. That could be remedied, 
however, if the veterans’ institutions 
would call in civilian doctors who are the 
top men in their communities to help 
take care of some of these veterans who 
are in the veterans’ hospitals. 

This House should also remember that 
the peak load of veterans in hospitals 
has not been reached. I think you will 
have the peak load of institutional care 
of veterans about 20 years from now. 
There again it is very necessary that we 
not only have hospital beds for veterans, 
but we ought to have the so-called home- 
nursing care for the individual who is 
chronically ill and who is not a bed pa- 
tient and who needs nursing care. These 
things must be thought of. Then there 
is the question of treatment of the vet- 
erans who are mentally ill, or wounded 
mentally. You can be wounded mentally 
as well as physically wounded. Those 
hospitals must be increased. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Nebraska is a physician in private life, 
I believe. I want to ask him what he 
thinks of the proposition of permitting 
the Veterans’ Administration to utilize 
or patronize local or community hos- 
pitals in emergency cases? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
ought to be done. Frankly, I have sent 
some patients to veterans’ hospitals. I 
feel their surgery was rather slipshod. 
The Veterans’ Administration do ‘have 
some food surgeons, but they do have 
some who are rather mediocre. I think 
they ought to make more use of the top 
trained medical men, the cream of the 
crop in civilian life, in treating some 
of the more serious complications of the 
veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. One question that has 
been raised in that connection is the 
matter of convenience. In other words, 
they say that a veteran who needed an 


* examination or temporary treatment can 


go home at night; he would not be re- 
moved so far from home. I have had 
that question laid before me by some 
very able physicians. I just wondered 
what the gentleman from Nebraska 
thought of that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say this for the benefit of at least 
one gentleman on the floor who seems to 
have the idea that this is a whitewash- 
ing procedure. I have high regard for 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN! who happens to be chairman of 
the committee, and I am a member of it. 
But I assure you it will not be any white- 
washing procedure.’ As far as I am con- 
cerned—and I have heard other mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Committee express 
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the same opinion—there will be a thor- 
ough investigation and the atmosphere 
will be cleared, regardless of what the 
facts may show. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CarLson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, through 
a decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
the oil-producing industry of the United 
States is threatened with a tax burden so 
great as to have a crippling effect on the 
industry’s ability to find and produce 
enough oil for national needs. It may 
even interfere with the supply for the 
military program. 

The court held that a regulation of the 
Treasury Department which has been in 
effect for 27 years was in excess of the 
statutory authority. The regulation 
permitted oil producers to charge either 
to expense or to capital account certain 
cost items of drilling, such as wages, fuel, 
repairs, hauling and supplies “incidental 
and necessary for the drilling of wells and 
the preparation of wells for the produc- 
tion of oil and gas.” 

The regulation which has been held 
invalid has existed in one form or another 
since 1918. It has become part and 
parcel of the tax structure of the oil- 
producing industry. It was an option to 
charge to expense these definite outlays 
of cash; although they were referred to 
as “intangibles” for the reason that they 
could not be predicted with even reason- 
able certainty, they were tangible after 
such payments for wages and other 
specified items had been made through 
the course of a year. 

Some of the large companies elected to 
charge these intangibles to capital ac- 
count. The small operator cannot re- 
cover these expenditures through the de- 
pletion allowance over a period of years. 
He does not have the financial reserve 
to do so. He must make his deductions 
of some part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness as he goes along. 

Because these smaller producers have 
beer given the recognition of the neces- 
sity of such deductions and have been 
given a reasonable allowance for deple- 
tion of the oil and gas reserves as pro- 
duced and sold, they have been enabled 
to continue year after year to make new 
discoveries of reserves and to develop 
them. The valuable fruits of the taxa- 
tion policy on these natural resources 
have been demonstrated during this war. 
Had not the oil producers built up the 
volume of reserves on hand at the be- 
ginning of this war, our troops would not 
today be across the Rhine nor in the 
Philippines and the Navy would not be 
doing more than defend the Pacific coast 
line of the United States. The United 
States has supplied the oil for the Allicd 
Nations throughout and is expected to 
continue to do so. 
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Now, this matter of the intangible- 
costs option has been presented to Con- 
gress heretofore. The Treasury Depart- 
ment for several years has been gunning 
for it and for the depletion allowance. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House heard the Department’s case and 
the defense by the petroleum industry in 
1942 and it was also heard by a com- 
mittee in the vther branch of Congress. 


The Treasury Department then seemed. 


convinced that the statutory authority 
was adequate to support the intangible- 
costs option, for it sought statutory dec- 
laration against it. Both the commit- 
tees which heard the case voted to 
recommend no change in the law. 

Having failed to obtain the changes 
at the hands of Congress, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue took matters into 
its own hands and disallowed deductions 
of such costs to two of the independent 
oil companies in Texas. The operators 
appealed to the Tax Court of the United 
States, where they lost, and thence to 
the circuit court, where they again lost. 

The Treasury Department itself is di- 
vided on the question, the court revealed. 
It said that the “legislative mind” of the 
Department was determined to maintain 
the option wnile the “administrative 
mind” was “bent on whittling it away.” 

I represent a district which produces 
oil and gas. I have seen the beginning 
of the oil-producing business in that 
area. The pioneering work was done by 
the smaller operators. They normally 
find 70 percent or more of the new fields. 
There are thousands of them and their 
collective effort has been great. 

They cannot continue under the tax 
policy which has been laid down in the 
decision of the court. Uncertainty and 
confusion and discouragement now exist 
in the oil-producing industry as the re- 
sult of this decision. Throughout the 
oil-producing country the press reflects 
this condition. It will be quite tangible 
and definite and its effects will be seen 
immediately. Operators will not drill 
more wells when they feel that bank- 
ruptcy will be the penalty they pay for 
drilling. It will be easier merely to 
operate the weils they have and under- 
take no replacement for their constant- 
ly declining production from such wells. 
The national effect will be great and it 
will be tragic. 2 

The decision will be carried through 
further stages of court action, but again 
we have uncertainty. The remedy is 
a simple ore. The court has said there 
is no statutory authority for the depart- 
mental regulation. 

It had been my intention to introduce 
@ bill which would have carried the regu- 
lations of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue regarding the provisions of the act 
that may have been nullified by the court 
decision. The bill is not ready as yet and 
I am having further studies made on it 
before introduction. I am today, how- 
ever, introducing a bill which reads as 
follows: 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 (m) of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
adding the following at the end of the first 
paragraph thereof: 


1. All expenditures for wages, fuel, re- 
pairs, hauling, supplies, etc., incident and 
necessary for the drilling of wells and the 
preparation of wells for the production of 
oil or gas may, at the option of the tax- 
payer, be deducted from gross income as 
expense or charged to capital account. 

2. In addition to the foregoing option the 
cost of drilling nonproductive wells at the 
option of the taxpayer may be deducted 
from gross income for the year in which the 
taxpayer completes such well or be charged 
to capital account returnable through de- 
pletion as in the case of productive wells. 

8. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized to make such regu- 
lations as are necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of this act and such regulations as 
have been heretofore issued by the Commis- 
sioner in response to section 23 (m) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and the sections of 
the law amended by section 23 (m) of the 
code are hereby recognized. 


The regulations that were made the 
subject of this opinion have been before 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
Congress and as late as 1942 were made 
the subject of considerable debate. The 
Ways and Means Committee at that time 
did not disturb the regulations and in 
fact did recognize and approve them as 
they have previously. These regulations 
have been in effect in more or less a 
modified form since 1918 and have be- 
come the foundation of the petroleum 
industry economy. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very much interested in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson]. I have already intro- 
duced a bill to clarify this situation with 
regard to the decision handed down in 
the. Fifth Circuit Court of Texas. 

It has been said by some of the men 
who are very familiar with the oil busi- 
ness that if the Japanese were able to 
get into this country and blast our refin- 
eries they could not possibly injure this 
country, the oil interests, and the war 
cause any more than the circuit court 
decision has done. I hope that an early 
hearing can be had on this bill and that 
this regulation which, as the gentleman 
from Kansas has already said, has 
existed for some 27 years, can become the 
law of the land and relieve the oil people 
and businessmen of the confusion which 
now exists. 

One oil man commenting on the effect 
of the decision said: 


If the Japs bombed our national oil supply 
and destroyed one-third of it, they would not 
have done more damage than the fifth circuit 
did by the F. H. E. Oil Co. decision. 

Already it has stopped more than half of 
the projected drilling, and with the War De- 
partment and Petroleum Administration for 
War crying for more oil its seriousness can- 
not be overestimated. 

If we want our planes to bomb Japan, our 
ships to supply our soldiers, and if Congress- 
men want to be able to ride to the Capitol 
in a car, there is no time to dally with this 
thing or to temporize. The Supreme Court 
cannot reverse the decision until next year, 
and by then the damage will be done. A 
joint resolution validating the 27-year-old 
regulation is the remedy. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, ; 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is op 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a qi. 
vision (demanded by Mr. PHILBIN) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 4. 

Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ques. 
tion the vote on the ground that a quo. 
rum is not present and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 


The Doorkeeper yi! 


close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms vil] 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 4, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 170, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Angell 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, Md. 


Baldwin. N. Y. 


Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beall 


Beckworth 
Bell 

Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bunker 
Burch 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffee 

Cole, Mo. 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 


Daughton, Va. 


Davis 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Dingell 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 


Douglas, Calif. 


Douglas, Ill, 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Dworshak 
Earthman 


[Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—256 
Engel, Mich. King 
Engle, Calif, Kinzer 
Ervin Kirwan 
Fallon Kunkel 
Feighan LaFollette 
Fenton Lane 
Fernandez Lanham 
Fisher Latham 
Flannagan Lea 
Flood LeFevre 
Folger Lemke 
Forand Lewis 
Fulton Link 
Gallagher Ludlow 
Gamble Lynch 
Gary McConnell 
Gathings McCormack 
Gavin McCowen 
Gillespie McDonough 
Gillie McGlinchey 
Gorski McMillan,S ©, 
Gossett McMillen, Ill, 
Graham Madden 
Granahan Mahon 
Grant, Ala. Manasco 
Grant, Ind. Mansfield, 
Green Mont. 
Griffiths Martin, Iowa 
Gwynne,Iowa Mason 
Hail, Michener 
Edwin Arthur Miller, Nebr. 
Halleck Mills 
Hancock Morrison 
Hand Mundt 
Hare Murdock 
Harness,Ind, Mutray, Tenn. 
Harris Murray, Wis. 
Hart Neely 
Havenner Norrell 
Hays O’Brien, Mich. 
Healy O’Konski 
Hedrick O'Toole 
Heffernan Pace 
Herter Patman 
Heselton Patrick 
Hill Patterson 
Hoch Peterson, Fa 
Hoeven Peterson, Ga 
Holmes, Mass. Pickett 
Holmes, Wash. Ploeser 
Hook Poage 
Hope Priest 
Horan Quinn, N Y 
Jackson Rabaut 
Jarman Rabin 
Jenkins Ramey 
Jennings Ramspeck 
Jensen Randolph 
Johnson. Calif. Rankin 
Johnson, Ill, Reed, Ill. 
Johnson,Ind. Reed, N.Y. 
Johnson, Richards 
Luther A, Riley 
Johnson, Robertson, 
Lyndon B. N. Dak. 
Johnson, Okla. Robertson, Va. 
Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Jonkman Rodgers, Pa. 
Kean Roe, N. Y. 
Kearney Rogers, Mass. 
Kee Rooney 
Keefe Rowan 
Kefauver Ryter 
Kelley, Pa. Sadowski 
Kerr Sasscer 
Kilburr Savage 
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Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Slaughter 
Snyder 

Somers, N. ¥. 
Sparkman 
Springer 

8 arkey 
Stefan 
Stewart 


De Lacy 
Kopplemann 


Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Thom 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Walter 
Weichel 


NAYS—4 
Marcantonio 
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West 

Whitten 
Whittington 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff, Mich. 
Worley 


Philbin 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 


Dickstein 


Norton 


NOT VOTING—170 


Allen, Til. 
Allen, La. 


Anderson, Calif. 


Andrews, N. ¥. 
Arends 
Arnold 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass, 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boiton 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bulfvinkle 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo, 
Case, S. Dak. 
eller 
hapman 
1e] 
lark 
lements 
chran 
ole, Kans, 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
John J 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 


Llisaesser 


C 
C 
C 
C 

C 
C 
C 


Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Granger 
Gregory 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Hess 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 
Izac 
Judd 
Kelly, Il. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Knutson 
Landis 
Larcade 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Luce 
Lyle 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
Maloney 


Mansfield. Tex. 


Martin, Mass. 
May 

Merrow 
Miller, Calif, 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Mott 
Murphy 
O'Brien, Ill, 
O'Hara 
O’Neal 
Outland 
Pfeifer 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Powell 


Powers 

Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill, 
Rains 

Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Resa 

Rich 

Rivers 

Rizley 
Robinson, Utah 
Rockwell 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y, 
Russell 
Sabath 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill, 
Talbot 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Towe 
Traynor 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wasieiewski 
Weaver 
Weiss 

Welch 

White 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winter 

Wood 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr Woodrum of Virginia With Mr. Short, 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Granger with Mr. Gearhart. 


Ny 
avil 


r. Bailey with Mr. Merrow. 


Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. Cochran with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
Mr. May with Mr. Elsaesser. 

Mr. Geelan with Mr. Rockwell. 


Mr 


. O’Neal with Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Wadsworth, 
Ir. Spence with Mr. Gerlach. 
'. Kilday with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 


tv. Hébert with Mr. Bishop. 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Talbot. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Wigglesworth. 





Mr. Weaver with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Zimmerman with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Tolan with Miss Sumner of Illinois. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Doughton of North Carolina with Mr. 
Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Price of Florida with Mr. Andrews of 
New York. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


RIGHTS AND BENEFITS OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WARS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 399) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 37) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of House Document Num- 
bered 394, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, entitled “Handbook for 
Servicemen and Servicewomen of World 
War No. 2 and Their Dependents, Includ- 
ing Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War No. 1 and Their Dependents,” 
as a public document and providing for 
the printing of additional copies thereof, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a revised edi- 
tion of House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Handbook for Servicemen and _ Service- 
women of World War No. 2 and Their De- 
pendents, Including Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War No. 1 and Their De- 
pendents,” be printed with corrections as a 
public document and that 98,300 additional 
copies shall be printed, of which 66,300 shall 
be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 20,000 for the use of the Senate, 10,000 
for the House document room, and 2,000 for 
the Senate document room. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HANDBOOK FOR SERVICEMEN AND SERV- 
ICEWOMEN OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, INCLUDING 
RIGHTS AND BENEFITS OF VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR NO. 1 AND OTHER WARS 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS BROUGHT UP 
TO DATE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution provides for the reprinting of a 
booklet that was prepared last year con- 
cerning veterans, servicemen and their 
dependents. The 391 answers have been 
carefully checked and I believe they are 
accurate. 

Since 1934 I have prepared each year 
a booklet on veterans’ rights and bene- 
fits. The last one that was printed as a 
House Document was in February 1944, 
House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. It con- 
tained 314 questions and answers and is 
often referred to as the “veterans’ bible.” 

With the assistance of others, who will 
be given proper credit when the booklet 
is printed, I have prepared another 
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handbook which brings this particular 
one up to date and includes all recent 
legislation, especially the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights. It will contain 391 ques- 
tions and answers. 

The table of contents will include: 

Part I: Benefits and privileges avail- 
able during period of service in armed 
forces. 

Part II: Benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for veterans of 
World War No. 1, World War No. 2, and 
of the intervening period, and their de- 
pendents. 

Part III: Benefits and privileges avail- 
able through other Government agencies 
for veterans and their dependents. 

The booklet will be fully indexed and 
practically every question that has arisen 
so far is answered in this booklet. 

For instance, the following subjects are 
especially included: 

Mail and railway fares. 

Pay and allowances. 

A table showing the rates of pay and 
allowances for officers of the armed forces 
which indicates how the rank of one in 
the Army compares with the rank of 
one in the Navy, both officers and en- 
listed men. 

Servicemen’s Dependents’ Allowance 
Act of 1942. 

Allotments of pay. 

Monetary allowances in lieu of quar- 
ters for dependents. 

Missing men and women and their de- 
pendents. 

The Women’s Army Corps. 

Women’s Reserve of the Navy. 

Women’s Reserve of the Marine Corps. 

Women’s Reserve of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. 

Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944. 

Six months’ death gratuity. 

Headstones and national cemeteries. 

Organization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

United States Government life—con- 
verted—insurance, World War No. 1. 

National service life insurance, World 
War No. 2. 

Protection of life insurance issued by 
private companies. 

Pensions payable where there was serv- 
ice in the armed forces in World War 
No. 1, World War No. 2, or in the inter- 
vening period. 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944—-so-called G. I. bill of rights. 

Educational training under Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Vocational training to provide for the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans and 
their employment—act of March 24, 1943. 

Guaranty of loans. 

Readjustment allowances. 

Hospital care, domiciliary care, and 
medical treatment of veterans. 

Burial of veterans. 

Appeals. 

Employment and veterans’ benefits in 
Federal employment. 

Income tax. 

Homestead and other land laws. 

Naturalization of persons who have 
served in the armed forces. 

Under the resolution, just passed, each 
member of the House and each Member 
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of the Senate will be allocated 150 copies 
for distribution. If additional copies are 
desired they can be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office for $28 per 
thousand if the order is placed before 
the Government Printing Office prints its 
own supply for sale to the public. If pur- 
chased in single copies the price will 
be 20 or 25 cents; the exact price has not 
as yet been fixed. Those desiring to or- 
der the document by the thousand, I 
am informed, will probably be given until 
April 15 to place their order and get the 
benefit of the per thousand price. 


HEARINGS ON PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE AND SHIPPINC 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
400) back favorably without amendment 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 211) au- 
thorizing the Special Committee on Post- 
Var Economic Policy and Planning of 
the House of Representatives to have 
printed for its use additional copies of 
part 4 of the hearings on problems of 
foreign trade and shipping held before 
said special committee during the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and the current session, and ask for im- 
mediate conideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning 
of the House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 1,000 additional copies of 
part 4 of the hearings on problems of foreign 
trade and shipping held before said special 
committee during the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress and the current ses- 
sion, pursuant to the resolutions (H. Res. 408 
and H. Res. 60) creating a Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 

SHORTAGES OF FOOD 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
House Resolution 195 will be amended 
in line 4, on page 2, after the word “nor- 
mal”, by striking out the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 199 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 689) to enable the Depart- 
ment of State, pursuant to its responsibili- 
ties under the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, more effectively to carry 
out its prescribed and traditional responsi- 
bilities in the foreign field; to strengthen the 
Foreign Service permitting fullest utilization 
of available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
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continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same back to the House 
with such amendments as shall have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion tells the story. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
689) to enable the Department of State, 
pursuant to its res ,onsibilities under the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibil- 
ities in the foreign field; to strengthen 
the Foreign Service, permitting fullest 
utilization of available personnel and 
facilities of other departments and agen- 
cies and coordination of activities abroad 
of the United States under a Foreign 
Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department 
of State, may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that mean that no amendments 
can be offered to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill will be 
read for amendment. 
Mr. MICHENER. 

eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 689 is a bill which in brief 
proposes: 

First. The creation of an administra- 
tive and fiscal corps within the service 
to enable the recruitment both from 
within and outside the service of per- 
sonnel with administrative capacities 
particularly necessary with the reopen- 
ing of Foreign Service establishments in 
liberated areas. 

Second. It will permit the detail, for 
special duty, of qualified personnel of 
any department or agency to perform 
special work and meet special needs, 
which is an extension of the existing 
authority to use personnel of Commerce 
and Agriculture. 

Third. It will permit the utilization in 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government of Foreign Service person- 
nel for limited periods. 

Fourth. It provides for the elimination 
of the percentage limitations of section 
10 of the act of February 23, .1931, re- 
stricting the number of officers in class 
I to VI, inclusive, of the Foreign Service, 
thus making it possible to reestablish the 
merit system intended by the Congress 
and to recognize on the basis of efficiency 
and seniority the capa¢ity and ability of 
individual officers. 

Fifth. It provides under proper con- 
trol various minor administrative adjust- 
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ments as follows: (a) For the bonding 
of certain Foreign Service personnel: 
(b) for the elimination of the penalty 
attaching to assumption of duties a; 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel to be effectively organized: (¢) 
provides that the Director of the recently 
created Office of Foreign Service will be 
a Foreign Service officer of class I; (q) 
amends the present law authorizing , 
grant at all posts of living quarters and 
post allowances by increasing the an- 
thority solely to permit of consideration 
of expenses incurred for gas and elec. 
tricity used for power; and,‘lastly, (e) 
formalizes the Board of Foreign Service 
Personnel for the Foreign Service. The 
section provided in early drafts looking 
to integration of specialized personne] 
employed during the emergency has been 
eliminated, as these employees may 
qualify through the normally provided 
examination process and be appointed 
in the unclassified grades. 

It is estimated that even were all per- 
sonnel to be increased an average of ap- 
proximately $390 per employee, an addi- 
tional appropriation of not more than 
$300,000 to $400,000 in excess ‘of funds 
presently provided would be necessary 
to classify and to establish a career for 
the clerical, administrative; and fiscal 
service. The adjustments of salaries of 
career Foreign Service personnel within 
the intent of the act of May 24, 1924, as 
amended by the act of February 23, 1931, 
and as now amended by removal of the 
percentage limitations and for which 
funds are currently available may entail 
from $80,000 to $100,000. 


The following is the number of per- 
sonnel of the American Foreign Service: 





Author 
Mar. 1 | ag . 
| bill 





Ambassadors and Ministers......- 55 59 
Foreign Service officers...........- 766 1, 160 
Clerks: 
BOR, wc necnnndinst 1,244 |\ 5 arg 9 39 
Pee oc... oun ee | ie oa 
Miscellaneous employees: ! | 
MEER ivsnaicevsces _ DOT 1, 602 1.7 
SN ae 1, 285 |f — | = 
Auxiliary officers........... 637 | 
American clerks........ 675 | 1. 67 1.74 
Foreign clerks.......... 204 | alist nies 
Miscellaneous.......... 251 | 


Total personnel, American 
Foreign Service 





620) 7,12 


ee 





1 Interpreters, translators, guards, couriers, buil: 
superintencents, Miessengers, ete. 


The following are the appropriations 
recommended by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for the Department of 
State for 1946: 


1, Salaries, contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, penalty 
mail, passport agencies, etc... $10, 902, 200 

2. The Foreign Service: 

(a) Salaries and allowances, 
WOUGING BWMs knsccncnce 
(b) Emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service—relief, pro- 
tection, Americans 
ik cnetwncndnninanns 

3. International obligations: 
Boundary commissions, con- 
tribution quotas, canal pay- 
ment, war crimes, etc......... 


35, 786, 800 


16, 000, 000 


9, 189, 400 


Total for all purpceses.... 71, 878, 400 
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I need not remind the House of the im- 

rtance of developing and maintaining 
a high standard of personnel in our 
Foreign Service. The cost is not great, 
considering the vast work of our Foreign 
Service in the future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9: 

Be it enacted, etc., SEC. 2. That section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America, and provid- 
ing compensation therefor,” as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, and that the 
pill be open for amendment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is new to many of us. I 
must insist that the bill be read. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SecTIOon 1. The administrative, fiscal, and 
clerical personnel of the Foreign Service of 
the United States of America shall be graded 
and classified as follows, and shall receive, 
within the limitation of such appropriations 
as the Congress may make, the basic compen- 
sation specified, and shall, within the salary 
range indicated, be entitled to administra- 
tive promotions in compensation which shall 
be made in accordance with the laws pre- 
scribing promotion of civil-service person- 
nel as respects the administrative groups 
and under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe for 
senior and junior clerks: 

Administrative officers: Class I, $4,600 to 
$5,600; class II, $3,800 to $4,600; class III, 
$3,500 to $4,100. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that all members have 
the bill before them, that the hour is 
late, and that any member will have the 
right to offer amendments, I renew the 
unanimous-consent request that the fur- 
ther reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is not a very long 
bill but it is a most important bill. It 
will not take very long to read it. 

I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Administrative assistants: Class I, $3,200 
to $3,800; class II, $2,900 to $3,500; class III, 
$2,600 to $3,200. 

Clerks: Class I, senior clerks, $2,300 to 
$2,900; class II, junior clerks, all clerks whose 
compensation as fixed by the Secretary of 
State is less than $2,300 per annum. 


Committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, insert the following: 

“Sec. 1. It is the purpose of the Con. 
gress to enable the Department of State, 
pursuant to its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in the 
foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign Serv- 
ice permitting fullest utilization of available 
personnel and facilities of other departments 
and agencies and coordination of activities 
abroad of the United States under a Foreign 
Service for the United States unified under 
the guidance of the Department of State.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 8 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to grant at all posts, allowances 
for living quarters, heat, light, fuel, gas, and 
electricity, and at posts where in his judg- 
ment it is required by the public interests 
for the purpose of meeting the unusual or 
excessive costs of living ascertained by him 
to exist, to grant post allowances to clerks 
assigned there and also to other employees of 
the Foreign Service of the United States who 
are American citizens, within such appro- 
priations as Congress may make for said 
purpose: Provided, That all such allowances 
shall be accounted for to the Secretary of 
State in such manner and under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, and the authorization and approval 
of such expenditures by the Secretary of 
State as complying with such rules and reg- 
ulations shall be binding upon all officers of 
the Government: Provided, however, That all 
such allowances and the reasons therefor 
shall be reported to the Congress with the 
annual budget.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out “2” and insert 
“a 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That paragraph (a) of section 10 
of the act of February 23, 1931, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States shall hereafter 
be graded and classified as follows, with the 
Salaries of each class herein affixed thereto, 
except as increases in salaries are authorized 
in section 33 of this act: 

“Ambassadors and Ministers, as now or 
hereafter provided; Foreign Service officers as 
follows: Class I, $9,000 to $10,000; class II, 
$8,000 to $8,900; class III, $7,000 to $7,900; 
class IV, $6,000 to $6,900; class V, $5,000 to 
$5,900; class VI, $4,500 to $4,900; class VII, 
$4,000 to $4,400; class VIII, $3,500 to $3,900; 
unclassified, $2,500 to $3,400: Provided, how- 
ever, That as many Foreign Service officers 
above class VI as may be required for pur- 
poses of inspection may be detailed by the 
Secretary of State for that purpose.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 4, line 1, strike out “3” and insert 
“ee 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I rise merely to seek information about 
this matter. I would like to know if 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs or any other member of 
that committee can advise me how many 
persons are affected by this bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. Ido not know the exact 
number, but may I say to the gentle- 
man that this is only for the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. BLOOM. It has nothing to do 
with the local State Department organi- 
zation here at all. I may say also that 
the Foreign Service today is not under 
the Civil Service. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman is not answering the question. 

Mr. BLOOM. Ido not know the exact 
number. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman know how many persons in 
an Foreign Service are affected by this 

ill? 

Mr. BLOOM. I understand that the 
most that could be considered would be 
6,000, but may I go further and give 
the gentleman the information that I 
think he is seeking. The total amount 
of increase would be 1 percent of the 
total appropriation today for the For- 
eign Service. Furthermore, let me ad- 
vise the gentleman of something else. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman is going on and assuming some- 
thing. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It is about 1,200. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand there are between 400,000 and 
500,000 civilian employees who are out- 
side the United States. May I inquire 
if they come under this? 

Mr. BLOOM. Absolutely not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
sum of money does this increase amount 
to? I mean annually. 

Mr. BLOOM. Four hundred thousand 
dollars, or 1 percent of the total amount 
of appropriations for the entire Foreign 
Service. Now, let me give the gentle- 
man some more information. I think the 
other members of the committee will give 
it to him also. May I advise the gentle- 
man that this is something which is 
necessary and it also places the Foreign 
Service under the merit system the same 
as every other service of the Government 
of the United States is placed under the 
merit system. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Are the 
persons affected by this bill American 
citizens? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, yes. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How do 
these increases compare to the increases 
we have given to persons in the civil 
employment of the Government in the 
United States? 

Mr. BLOOM. I just told the gentle- 
man that the average amount would be 
$390 a person, or 1 percent of the total 
appropriations for the entire Foreign 
Service of the State Department. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. How does the increase provided 
for in this bill for the Foreign Service 
compare to the increases that Congress 
has granted to similar employees in the 
Government service? 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it 
more or is it less? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. While, of course, 
the Foreign Service is not part of the 
Civil Service, but has a merit system, 
these increases and these rates of pay 
and scales are comparable to the same 


Mr. Speaker, 
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pay for those in the Civil Service. They 
are comparable, rank for rank. This 
will bring the Foreign Service up to the 
standards and the rank now prevailing 
in the Civil Service. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
the information I desire. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 


to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I say to the gentleman that for a 
number of years many persons in the 
grades from 1 to 6 in the Foreign 
Service have not under the law been 
allowed to go up to a higher grade, so 
their salary has been kept down, This 
will eliminate that condition so that they 
can have some hope of promotion. If 
the gentleman could see them in Mexico 
City, as I did, living under inflationary 
conditions on their low salaries, he would 
realize that it is very important to allow 
them to go up into a higher grade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlieman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition .o the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that the hour is late, but even so I had 
hoped that I might have an opportunity 
to explain this bill to the House. Of 
course, I cannot do so in 5 minutes, but 
I shall do the best I can. 

The bill does several particular things: 
First, it creates an Administrative and 
Fiscal Corps in the Foreign Service of 
the Department of State. The situation 
now is that there is nothing between the 
clerical personnel of the Foreign Service 
and the officer personnel. It is, there- 
fore, necessary either to impose on cleri- 
cal personnel by requiring them to per- 
form duties above their status, you might 
say, or to fail to use the entire capabili- 
ties of officers by assigning them to duty 
beneath their classifications. This 
would remedy that situation and enable 
the Foreign Service to function more 
efficiently. 

Second, it would remove the percent- 
age limitation on Foreign Service offi- 
cers. As you know, there are 10 classes 
of Foreign Service officers. As it is now, 
only 6 percent of the total may be in the 
first class, only 7 percent in the second, 
8 percent in the third, 9 percent in the 
fourth, 10 percent in the fifth, and 14 
percent in the sixth. In other words, 
not more than 54 percent of the total 
Foreign Service officer personnel may, 
under the present law, serve in the first 
€ grades. This would remove that in- 
hibition, which is very necessary because 
of the fact that Selective Service has 
prevented the State Department from 
recruiting young men during the past 
few years. 

On that account, there are many men 
at and near the top who have served suf- 
ficiently long to retire, who would like 
to retire and who are old enough to re- 
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tire, but they cannot do so because of 
their loyalty to their service and coun- 
try and the impossibility of securing 
young men to come in at the bottom and 
permit the promotion of those in the 
medium brackets to take the places of 
those who normally would have retired. 

In other words, there is in existence 
now in the Foreign Office personnel of 
the State Department a hump very sim- 
ilar to the one which existed in the Army 
shortly after the last war because of the 
entrance into the Army of so many 
provisional second lieutenants during 
that war. You will recall that for years 
thereafter officers were not promoted for 
8, 10, 12, or 15 years because an unsuffi- 
cient number of their superiors retired 
or died. This is an exactly similar situ- 
ation, caused, unfortunately, by another 
war. 

Thirdly, this bill would permit broader 
use not only of State Department per- 
sonnel but of personnel of the other de- 
partments of the Government, because 
it would permit the Secretary of State 
to assign a man who normally serves in 
the Department here to the field for spe- 
cial duty. It would also permit him by 
consultation and agreement with any 
other department of the Government to 
assign temporarily a man from the 
Agriculture Department or the Depart- 
ment of Justice to a foreign post to per- 
form a specific duty. It would also per- 
mit him to bring a specialist from the 
foreign field in to serve temporarily in 
the State Department or to serve in the 
Department of Agriculture or the De- 
partment of Justice. In other words, as 
I have said it would permit a broader use 
of the personnel not only of the State 
Department but of all the departments 
of the Government. 

There are also minor changes, but I 
have covered the main ones. There are 
such changes as requiring bond of 
Foreign Service officers, and removing 
the inhibition against the Director of the 
Foreign Service section of the Depart- 
ment being promoted in less than 3 years 
after the conclusion of his service, but 
that in general covers the entire bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That section 10 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph (c): 

“Sec. 10. (c) The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to assign for special duty as offi- 
cers of the Foreign Service for nonconsecu- 
tive periods of not more than 4 years, quali- 
fied persons holding positions in the Depart- 
ment of State, and, at his request, qualified 
persons holding positions in any other de- 
partment or agency of the United States who 
have rendered not less than 5 years of Gov- 
ernment service, and persons so assigned shall 
be eligible during the periods of such assign- 
ment to receive the allowances authorized by 
the provisions of section 19 of this act. Per- 
sons assigned under the authority of this 
section shall be eligible to receive all benefits 
provided by civil-service law and regulation 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as though they were-serving in 
their regular civil-service positions and upon 
termination of their assignment shall be 
reinstated in the respective department or 
agency from which loaned. The salaries and 
allowances of such persons shall notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, be 
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paid throughout the periods of such assign. 
ments from the appropriations provided {o, 
the Department of State.” 


With the following committee amenq. 
ment: 


Page 4, line 19, strike out “4” and insert «5» 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. Section 14 of the act of February 23, 
1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That the Secretary of State js 
directed to report from time to time to the 
President, along with his recommendations 
the names of those Foreign Service officers 
who by reason of efficient service have demon. 
strated special capacity for promotion to the 
grade of minister or ambassador and the 
names of those Foreign Service officers anq 
clerks and officers and employees in the De. 
partment of State who by reason of efficient 
service, an accurate record of which shall be 
kept in the Department of State, have dem. 
onstrated special efficiency, and also the 
names of persons found upon taking the 
prescribed examination to have fitness for 
appointment to the Service, and any Foreign 
Service officers who may hereafter be pro. 
moted to a higher class within the classifica. 
tion prescribed in section 10 of this act, as 
amended, shall have the status and receive 
the compensation attaching to such higher 
class from the date stated in his commis- 
sion as the effective date of his promotion 
to such higher class.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 5, line 17, strike out “5” and insert “6.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the explanation we have just had of the 
entire bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the remainder of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
REcorRD. 


Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this will not preclude 
amendment of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Section 16 of the act of February 23, 
1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16, That every secretary, consul gen- 
eral, consul, vice consul, or Foreign Service 
Officer and, if required, any other officer or 
employee of the Foreign Service or of the 
Department of State before he enters upon 
the duties of his office shall give to the United 
States a bond in such form and in such penal 
sum as the Secretary of State shall prescribe, 
with such sureties as the Secretary of State 
shall approve, conditioned without division 
of penalty for the true and faithful perform- 
ance of his duties, including (but not by way 
of limitation) certifying vouchers for pay- 
ment, accounting for, paying over, and de- 
livering up of ail fees, moneys, goods, effects, 
books, records, papers, and other property 
that shall come to his hands or to the hands 
of any other person to his use as such officer 
or employee under any law now or hereafter 
enacted and for the true and faithful per- 
formance of all other duties now or hereafter 
lawfully imposed upon him as such officer of 
employee and such bond shall be construed 
to be conditioned for the true and faithful 
performance of all official duties of whatever 
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eter now or hereafter lawfully imposed 
him, or by him assumed incident to his 
employment as an officer or employee of the 
Government: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law, upon approval 
of any bond given pursuant to this act, the 
principal shall not be required to give an- 
other separate bond conditioned for the true 
and faithful performance of only a part of 
the duties for which the bond given pursuant 
to this act is conditioned: Provided further, 
phat the operation of no existing bond of a 
Foreign Service officer or vice consul shall in 
sae way be impaired by the provisions of 
-ections 1-23, 23f-23}, title 22, of the United 
States Code: Provided further, That the bond 
of a Foreign Service officer shall be construed 
to be conditioned for the true and faithful 
performance of all acts of such officer incident 
to his office regardless of whether commis- 
sioned as diplomatic, consular, or Foreign 
Service officer. The bonds herein mentioned 
chall be deposited with the Secretary of the 
T asury: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to obviate 
the necessity of furnishing any bond which 
may be required pursuant to the provisions of 
the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as 
amended.” 
oe 7. Section 19 of the act of February 
93. 1931, is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 19. Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe and within the limi- 
tations of such appropriations as may be 


chara 
upon 


thorized, ambassadors, ministers, diplomatic, 
consular and Foreign Service officers may be 
sranted allowances for living quarters, heat, 
light, fuel, gas, and electricity; for represen- 
tation; and also post allowances wherever 
the cost of living may be proportionately so 
igh that in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State such allowances are necessary to en- 
able such diplomatic, consular, and Foreign 
Service officers to carry on their work ef- 
ficiently: Provided, That all such allowances 
shall be accounted for to the Secretary of 
State in such manner and under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe and the authorization and approval of 
such expenditures by the Secretary of State 
as complying with such rules and regula- 
tions shall be binding upon all officers of the 
Government: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of State shall report all such expendi- 
tures annually to the Congress with the 
Budget estimates of the Department of 
State.” 

Sec. 8. Section 21 of the act of February 
23, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 21. That any Foreign Service officer 
may be assigned for duty in the Department 
of State or in any department or agency of 
the Government in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State without loss of class or 
salary, such assignment to be for a period 
not more than 3 years unless the public in- 
terest demands further service, when such 
assignment may be extended for a period not 
to exceed 1 year, upon completion of which 
4-year assignment and reassignment to the 
field, he may not again be assigned for duty 
in the Department of State or in any other 
department or agency of the Government 
until the expiration of at least 3 years of 
field duty. Any ambassador or minister, or 
any Foreign Service officer of whatever class, 
detailed for duty in connection with trade 
conferences, or international gatherings, con- 
gresses, Or conferences, or for other special 
duty not at his post or the Department of 
State, except temporarily for purposes of 
consultation, shall be paid his salary and ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence at the rates 
prescribed by law.” 

Sec. 9. Section 31 of the act of February 
23, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 31. There shall be in the Department 
of State a Board of Foreign Service Personnel 


for the Foreign Service, whose duty it shall 
be to recommend promotions in the Foreign 
Service and to furnish the Secretary of 
State with lists of Foreign Service officers who 
have demonstrated special capacity for pro- 
motion to the grade of Minister or Ambas- 
sador. The Board shall be composed of not 
more than three Assistant Secretaries of 
State, one of whom shall be the Assistant 
Secretary of State having supervision over 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel 
and who shall be Chairman, an officer of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce and acceptable to the 
Secretary of State, and an officer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and acceptable to the 
Secretary of State. The officer of the De- 
partment of Commerce shall sit as a member 
of the Board only when nominations and 
assignments of commercial attachés, the 
selection or assignment of Foreign Service 
officers for specialized training in commercial 
work or other matters of interest to the 
Department of Commerce are under consid- 
eration; the office of the Department of 
Agriculture shall sit as a member of the 
Board only when nominations and assign- 
ments of agricultural attachés, the selection 
or assignment of Foreign Service officers for 
specialized training in agricultural work or 
other matters of interest to the Department 
of Agriculture are under consideration. The 


Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Per- ° 


sonnel of the Department of State and one 
other member of that Division may attend 
the meetings of the Board and one of them 
shall act as secretary but they shall not be 
entitled to vote at its proceedings. No For- 
eign Service officer below class I shall be 
assigned as Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, nor shall such officer be 
given any authority except of a purely advis- 
ory character over promotions, demotions, 
transfers, or separations from the service of 
Foreign Service officers. The Director of the 
Office of the Foreign Service shall be as- 
signed from among officers of the Foreign 
Service, but no Foreign Service officer below 
class I shall be so assigned.” 

Sec. 10. Revised Statutes 1699, 1700, and 
1701 are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. Section 7 of the act of February 5, 
1915 (38 Stat. 807), restricting the transaction 
of business by diplomatic officers, shall apply, 
with the exception of consular agents, to all 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 6, line 12, strike out “6” and insert 
rr 

Page 8, line 4, strike out “7” and insert “8.” 

Page 9, line 1, strike out “8” and insert “9.” 

Page 9, line 22, strike out “9” and insert 
ae | 

Page 11, line 13, strike out “10” and in- 
sert “11.” 

Page 11, line 15, strike out “11” and in- 
sert “12.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, and after talk- 
ing with the majority leader the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] I believe it would be unethical to 
take my time now, so I ask unanimous 
consent that my special order for today 
be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor by Roscoe 
Drummond. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


THE FILLED CREAM SET-UP—AN EXAMPLE 
OF MALADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as one more example of the 
maladministration and the evident sec- 
tional favoritism I wish to call your at- 
tention to the following: 

On March 3, I received a letter from 
one of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricul- 
tural leaders in regard to the filled-cream 
legislation. I wrote the following let- 
ter to Marvin Jones, of the War Food 
Administration and a similar one to Mr. 
Ralph Kneeland, of the Food and Drug 
Administration: 


Marcu 6, 1945. 
Mr. Marvin JONES, 
War Food Administrator, 
War Food Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: I have a letter from one 
of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricultural lead- 
ers in which he states: 

“Yesterday my attention was directed to 
an item relating to ‘filled cream’ which ap- 
peared in the February 14 ‘Service Bulletin’ 
of the American Butter Institute. The pas- 
sage is as follows: 

“‘Filled-cream quotas eStablished * * * 
A quota for filled cream is inserted in 
WFO-13 through Amendment 5 to that or- 
der, effective February 7. Originally the or- 
der prohibited the use of filled cream with 
a fat content in excess of 19%. Now filled 
cream is defined as ‘milk, cream, or skim 
milk, or a mixture of milk, cream and 
skim milk * * * to which there has 
been added, or with which there has been 
blended or compounded, any fat or oil other 
than milk fat, so that the resulting prod- 
uct is an imitation of cream or in semblance 
thereof * * * provided that it has a 
total content of all oil and fat, including milk 
fat, in excess of 19%.’ The order does not 
now cover filled cream with a fat content 
of less than 19%. 

“The monthly quotas established are 75 
percent of milk solids used in producing 
filled cream during May 1944 for producers 
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of less than 100 gallons of filled cream dur- 
ing any month from April 1, 1943, to March 
31, 1944, and 75 percent of the milk solids 
used in producing filled cream during the 
corresponding month of the period from 
April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, for all other 
producers of filled cream.” 

“Would you be good enough to ask some- 
one in the Food and Drug Administration 
to send me a brief history of ‘filled cream’ 
as it appears in the records of that public 
agency? Obviously, I would be interested to 
learn what authority any producer or proces- 
sor may have from the Federal Government 
to incorporate any vegetable fat or any ani- 
mal fat, other than milk fat into cream. I 
would like to know, also, what protection, if 
any, has been given the consuming public, 
through labeling requirements or otherwise, 
against fraud; how extensive the business of 
producing filled cream is; where does the 
production of the article principally occur 
and in what markets is it offered for sale, 
either wholesale or retail?” 

Would you be kind enough to advise me of 
the exact situation of this filled cream? 

If it is unlawful to have interstate com- 
merce in filled milk how can they have in- 
terstate commerce of filled cream? 

Sincerely yours, 
REID F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


The following letter from Marvin 
Jones was received in reply: 

MarcH 22, 1945. 
Hon. Rew F. Murray, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR REID: We have your letter of March 
6 with regard to the inquiry concerning 
filled cream which you have received from 
one of Wisconsin’s outstanding agricultural 
leaders. 

There is enclosed a copy of War Food Order 
13, amendment 5, which contains restric- 
tions on the utilization of milk solids in the 
production of filled cream containing more 
than 19 percent of all oil and fat. Your at- 
tention is called particularly to paragraphs 
(a) and (c) of the order. 

The provisions of War Food Order 13 relat- 
ing to filled cream establish quotas on the 
amount of milk solids that manufacturers 
of this product may utilize in the produc- 
tion of filled cream containing more than 19 
percent of all oil and fat. They provide for 
the use of May 1944 as a base period for cer- 
tain operators and for the use of the period 
from April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, as a 
base period for all other operators. Quotas 
for each operator are established at 75 per- 
cent of the monthly base. 

The filled-cream provisions are predicated 
upon the allocation powers provided for in 
the Second War Powers Act. In the alloca- 
tion of the supplies of milk and cream to 
various uses—that is, for processing or man- 
ufacture into various products, including 
milk and cream for fluid consumption—the 
allocation to each use or product must Cor- 
respond to the importance of the use or 
product in meeting war and essential civilian 
requirements. This is a basic principle guid- 
ing the use of the allocation powers. Under 
the provisions of War Food Order 13 the allo- 
cation of filled cream is based on the use 
of milk solids in this product in the base 
period. Without these provisions, manufac- 
turers of filled cream could have used un- 
limited amounts of milk solids in the mak- 
ing of the product. 

It is to be noted that the provisions of 
War Food Order 13 do not authorize the 
transportation of filled cream in interstate 
commerce, which we understand is prohib- 
ited under the Filled Milk Act of March 4, 
1923. 

Your constituent raises a number of ques- 
tions which are within the jurisdiction of the 
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Food and Drug Administration, such as the 
question relating to the labeling require- 
ments and protection to the consuming pub- 
lic. We understand that Mr. J. K. Kirk, of 
the Food and Drug Administration, is in 
charge of the administration of the Filled 
Milk Act, and he may be able to furnish you 
with additional information. 

We trust that the information we have 
given above will be of some assistance to 
you in replying to your constituent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin Jones, Administrator 


You will note that the powers he is 
exercising were “provided for in the 
Second War Powers Act.” You will also 
note that he did not answer specifically 
the last question of my letter which was 
“If it is unlawful to have interstate com- 
merce in filled milk how can they have 
interstate commerce of filled cream?” 
Mayor LaGuardia evidently has never 
heard of this Second War Powers Act. 

On March 9, I received the following 
reply to my letter to Mr. Ralph F. Knee- 
land: 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1945. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: I refer to your letter of 
March 7 concerning interstate traffic in 
“filled cream.” 

as you know, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has been charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Filled Milk Act since August 27, 
1935. “Filled milk,” as defined in the act, 
“means any milk, cream, or skim milk 
whether or ‘not condensed, evaporated, con- 
centrated, powdered, dried, or desiccated, to 
which. has been udded, or which has been 
blended or compounded with, any fat or oil 
other than milk fat, so that the resulting 
product is in imitation or semblance of milk, 
cream, or skimmed milk, whether or not con- 
densed, evaporated, concentrated, powdered, 
dried, or desiccated.” 

Since the law was charged to our enforce- 
ment, we have maintained close surveillance 
over products which might fall within its 
scope. These investigations have revealed 
that interstate traffic in products falling 
within the scope of the Filled Milk Act, 
which would include “filled cream,” has been 
r-stricted to one persistent violator, The 
Carolene Products Co., of Litchfield, Ill., and 
one other firm which operated for ‘a short 
time, the Richwip Corporation of Newaygo, 
Mich. Neither of these firms, however, dis- 
tributed “filled cream.” You are familiar 
with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the conviction of the Caro- 
lene Products Co. and its principal officers 
in a case brought under the Filled Milk Act. 
The Richwip Corporation abandoned traffic 
in “filled milk” several years ago, after being 
convicted of violating the Federal law 

Occasionally we have received inquiries 
concerning products which we believed would 
be in violation of the Filled Milk Act if 
shipped in interstate commerce. One such 
product is a mixture of dried whole and skim 
milks, water, butter, and vegetable fat. The 
articl is homogenized and has a fat content 
of approximately 34 percent. The product 
has the appearance and taste of cream and 
without chemical analysis could not be dis- 
tinguished from cream. This article has not, 
to our knowledge, been shipped in interstate 
commerce nor do we have any information 
that comparable products are being shipped 
in interstate commerce. In our opinion, 
such shipment would be in violation of the 
Filled Milk Act and could not be legitimatized 
by any form of labeling. 
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Your constituent may be assured that it ; 
the purpose of this Administration to majy. 
tain close surveillance over  interstat, 
traffic in foods which may be subject to the 
Filled Milk Act. If we encounter product 
which appear to violate that statute the fact; 
will be promptly transmitted to the Depar:. 
ment of Justice with a recommendation {, 
the institution of the criminal proceeding, 
provided for in that law. 

Very truly yours, 
RaLPH F. KNEELAND, Jr. 
Acting Chief, Interstate Division. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Kneelang 
‘enclosed the following mimeographed 
release: 

FILLED MILK ACT 
[Public, No. 613, 67th Cong] 
H. R. 8086 


A bill to prohibit the shipment of filled milk 
in interstate or foreign commerce 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever used jy 
this act— 

(a) The term “person” includes an ind- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associa. 
tion; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com. 
merce” means commerce (1) between any 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District 
of Columbia, and any rlace outside thereof; 
(2) between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or within the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (3) within any Territory 
or possession, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

(c) The *-rm “filled milk” means any 
milk, cream, or skimmed milk, whether or 
not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, 
powdered, dried, « desiccated, to which has 
been added, or which has been blended or 
compounded with, any fat or oil other than 
milk fat, so that the resulting product is in 
imitation or semblance of milk, cream, or 
skimmed milk, whether or not condensed, 
evaporated, concentrated, powdered, dried, or 
desiccated. This definition shall not include 
any distinctive pruprietary food compound 
not readily mistaken in taste for milk or 
cream or for evaporated, condensed, or pow- 
dered milk, or cream: Provided, That such 
compound (1) is preparec and designed for 
feeding infants and young children and cus- 
tomarily used on the order of a physician; 
(2) is packed in individual cans containing 
not more than 1614 ounces and bearing 4 
label in bold type that the content is to be 
used only for said purpose; (3) is shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce exclu- 
sively to physicians, wholesale and retail 
druggists, orphan asylums, child-welfare as- 
sociations, hospitals, and similar institucions 
and  enerally disposed of by them. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared that filled milk, 
as herein defined, is an adulterated article of 
food, injurious to the public health, and its 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the public. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to manufac- 
ture within any Territory or possession, 0" 
within the District of Columbia, or to ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any filled milk. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision 
of this act shall upon conviction thereof be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year, 0 
both; except that no penalty shall be en- 
forced for any such violation occurring within 
80 days after this act becomes law. When 
construing and enforcing the provisions of 
this act, the act, omission, or failure of any 
person acting for or employed by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion, within the scope of his employment or 
office, shall in every case be deemed the act, 
omission, or failure, of such individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, 48 
well as of such person. 

Approved March 4, 1923. 
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[Public No. 350, 74th Cong.] 
H. R. 6361 
A bill to amend the Filled Milk Act 
Re it enacted, ete., That the act of March 4, 


1923, entitled “An act to prohibit the ship- 
sent of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
erce” (U. S. C., title 21, ch. 3) be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following section: 

“sec, 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized and directed to make and 
enforce such regulations as may in his judg- 
ment be necessary to carry out the purposes 
yf this act.” 

“approved, August 27, 1935. 

Please note section 4 and also note 
the intent of Congress as to the duty of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In today’s 
terms that means the War Food Ad- 
ministrator as he has practically all the 
powers of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Charles Holman of the National 
Milk Producers Federation is giving this 
question his attention. 

I think some people are going a long 
way down the road in order to get rid 
of vegetable oil at a maximum profit. 
This may make sense from a maximum 
profit angle, but not from a maximum 
war-food program or for a maximum 
protection of the consumers of the 
country. 

When one realizes the millions of 
pounds of steel and tin plate that have 
been allocated to the filled milk industry, 
when it was practically impossible to get 
any of the strategic materials to repair a 
corner cheese factory, and when one re- 
alizes the Supreme Court of the United 
States made the decision that it did last 
O.iober about the filled milk concoction, 
is it any wonder the dairy interests ques- 
tion the sympathetic interest the War 
Food Administration appears to have 
toward the makers of the similar concoc- 
tion, known as filled cream? 

The only filling will be the filling of the 
pockets of the few that figured out this 
scheme—one more scheme to substitute 
a vegetable oil for the more valuable 
animal fat. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the completion of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and any other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCONNELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an article by 
Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commission of the Delaware 
River Basin, on the place of the State in 
the field of watershed development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article from the Great Falls 
Tribune, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some years ago the House ap- 
proved, and the Senate also approved, 
@ bill which I introduced setting aside 
April as cancer-control month. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend as 
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part of my remarks the Gallup poll show- 
ing the increase in cancer and the heed 
of education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include a statement from Dr. Seigismond 
Stowjowski on world peace and the fu- 
ture of Poland. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include a resolution by part of the 
California delegation. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on the manpower bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave c-” ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To. Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. Murray of Wisconsin) , for 
3 days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Hitt (at the request of Mr. 
Morray of Wisconsin) , for 3 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. CHAPMAN (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTs), for today, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. KeocH (at the request of Mr. 
HEFFERNAN), for 2 days, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 2404. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


356. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting the 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 125); to the Committee on Education 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

357. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Federal Security Agency for the fiscal 
year 1946 in the amount of $4,644,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

358. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1946, in the amount of $27,000, for 
the legislative branch, Library of Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 127); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H. R. 2742. A bill to 
amend section 9 of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, approved December 21, 1928; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 397). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8. A bill to amend a law 
known as Public Law 603 (77th Cong., 2d 
sess., ch. 404), and entitled “An act to mo- 
bilize the productive facilities of small busi- 
ness in the interests of successful prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes”; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 398). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 37. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of House Document No. 394, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Handbook 
for Servicewomen of World War II and Their 
Dependents, Including Rights and Benefits 
of Veterans of World War I and Their De- 
pendents,” as a public document and pro- 
viding for additional copies thereof; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 399). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 211. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Special Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning of the House of 
Representatives to have printed for its use 
additional copies of part 4 of the hearings 
on problems of foreign trade and shipping 
held before said special committee during 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and the current session; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 400). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WASIELEWSKI: 

H. R. 2787. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that active 
service in the armed forces shall not result 
in either the lessening, or complete loss, of 
insurance benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: 

H.R. 2788. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code in regard to the limi- 
tation of certain actions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 2789. A bill to amend section 500 (c), 
title III, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, so as to make more adequate provision 
for loans to veterans under the provisions of 
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such title by removing certain statutory 
limitations on loans guaranteed thereunder 
made by national banks and certain other 
banking institutions; to the Committee on 
_ World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
By Mr. VINSOL:: 

H.R.2790. A bill relating to pay allow- 
ances of officers of the retired list of the 
Regular Navy and Coast Guard performing 
active duty in the rank of rear admiral; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 2791. A bill to provide that retired 
officers of the United States Navy be paid 
active-duty pay for any period served in an 
inactive status pending action by a retire- 
ment board; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 2792. A bill imposing additional pen- 
alties for engaging in black-market opera- 
tions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R.2793. A bill relating to the assign- 
ment of men under the age of 19 to com- 
batant duty against the enemy; to the Com- 
mittce on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H.R. 2794. A bill to provide a quota for 
earthenware, crockeryware, china, porcelain, 
and other vitrified wares imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R.2795. A bill to provide a quota for 
articles made wholly or in chief value of glass 
imported into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R. 2796. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 2797. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(13) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R. 2798. A bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for not more 
than two issues in any one calendar year 
without loss of second-class mail privileges; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 2799. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to exchange with the Rosslyn 
Connecting Railroad Co. certain lands in the 
vicinity of the War Department Pentagon 
Building in Arlington, Va.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 2800. A bill to provide for one na- 
tional cemetery in every State and Territory 
and such other national cemeteries in the 
States, Territories, and possessions as may 
be needed for the Lurial of members of the 
armed forces of the United States dying in 
the service or former members whose last dis- 
charge therefrom was honorable, and certain 
other persons as provided for in United States 
Code, title 24, section 281, as amended; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. :EED of New York. 

H. R. 2801. A bill to stimulate business re- 
covery and provide relief from war taxation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 2802. A bill relating to the assign- 
ment of men under the age of 19 to com- 
batant duty against the enemy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 2803. A bill to provide, in the case of 
certain Government employees dying after 
September 18, 193 , for payment for accu- 
mulated or accrued annual leave due at the 
time of death; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H. R. 2804. A bili authorizing the transfer 
of military installations on the Indianola 
Antiaircraft Gunnery Range to the County of 
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Calhoun, State of Texas; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2805. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset hut occupied by Eighty- 
third United States Naval Construction Bat- 
talion at Camp Rousseau, Port Hueneme, 
Calif., on December 22, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 2806. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged in a fire at Naval Base 2, Rosneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 2807. A bill to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of a fire in Quonset hut E-172 at the 
Amphibious Training Base, Camp Bradford, 
naval operating base, Norfolk, Va., on Jan- 
uary 20, 1945; to the Committee on Claims. 

By ‘fr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 2808. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for crediting 
service in the armed forces for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. Res. 145. Joint resolution providing for 
membership of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; to the Comniittee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for a qualified representa- 
tion of the young men and women of the 
military forces of World War No. 2 to serve as 
members of the commission or delegation 
representing the United States of America 
at the peace table; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take steps to end the attempts of self-made 
tyrants to impose supergovernment on and 
exact tribute from the free people of the 
country, by the exercise of arbitrary power 
and selfishness; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to establish Camp McCoy as a permanent 
military camp; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to establish and maintain a national 
cemetery in that State; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
make a study of existing pricing and rate 
structures in the steel and other industries 
and particularly as they affect the operation 
of the Geneva steel plant; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
repeal a portion of the Antiquities Act and 
to amend the same, to hold public hearings 
on extension or creation of national parks, 
to develop a sound public land policy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
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take action to provide opportunity for Soci] 
security insurance coverage to all Workers 
in the United States not now covered, to 
protect the social securi y insurance benegy, 
of members of the armed forces, the mer. 
chant marine, and workers in certain yw. 
industries, and for other purposes; to th, 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of th. 
State of Utah, memorializing the Preside; 
and the Congress of the United States to as. 
sist in opening Palestine for unrestricte; 
colonization by persons of Jewish ancestry 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. , 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced ang 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 2809. A bill for the relief of Theodor 
Maudrame; to the Committee on Immign. 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2810. A bill for the relief of Mr, 
Stuart B. Riley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Ilinois: 

H.R. 2811. A bill for the relief of the M B, 
Austin Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr SOMERS of New York: 

H.R.2812. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Tutnauer; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 2813. A bill for the relief of J. W 
Greenwood, Jr., former regional fiscal officer 
for the Central Administrative Services Dj. 
vision, Office for Emergency Managemert, 
Philadelphia, Pa. to the Committee oy 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


290. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs Maude Galland and 80 citizens 
of Perkins Ccunty, S Dak., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and specd 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

291. Also, petition of S. S. Hammond and 
54 other citizens cf Watertown, S. Dak., urg- 
ing enactment of House bil) 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in thegUnited States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

292. By Mr COCHRAN: Petition of E E 
Rur. and 24 other citizens of Missouri, pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohi- 
bition legis'ation by the Congress; to th 
Committee on the Judiciary. ' 

293. Also, petition of O. Fisher and 26 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

294. Also, petition of E. Sireno and 27 
other citizeus of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

295. Also, petition of C. Bryant and 27 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting agains 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

296. Also, petition of E. Kelsey and 26 
other citizens of Missouri, protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
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the Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
i o7. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of the Town- 
send Clubs of the Twenty-first Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, signed by E. W. 
Laughman, district secretary, and others, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law House bills 2229 and 
2230, what is known as the Townsend bill, 
which will provide annuities for all senior 
citizens 60 years and over who will refrain 
from gainful occupation, the permanently 
disabled, the blind, the disabled soldiers, and 
all widowed mothers with dependent chil- 
ren under 18; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

908. By Mr. RICH: Petition of residents of 
Council, Alaska, and environs, protesting 
against further reservations in Alaska as 
sponsored by the Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. : 

299. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting the Federal Conserva- 
tion Commission and the Select Committee 
on Conservation of Wildlife Reserves to re- 
strain any further action by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service in the Parker River 
and Monomoy Point refuges until the com- 
pletion of an investigation by a joint com- 
mittee of the general court; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

300. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase land in Massachusetts 
for the establishment of a national ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

301. By the SPEAKER. Petition of the 
Arkansas Basin Flood Control Association, 
Russellville, Ark., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to opposi- 
tion to establishment of an Arkansas Valley 
Authority and requesting that the river basin 
of Arkansas be developed by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. » 

302. Also, petition of Clifford Cooperative 
Association, of Tripoli, Wis., urging consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
opposition to the views and policies of for- 
eign affairs as expressed by Congressman 
O’KonskI; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs 5 

303. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Horse Creek Valley Post, No. 77, Bath, S. C., 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to adoption of universal military 
training for the youth of the country; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

304. Also, petition of the National Mari- 
time Union, New York, N. Y., with 19 signers, 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the enactment of a merchant 
seamen's bill of rights along the lines of the 
one passed by a grateful Nation in behalf of 
our armed forces; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

305. Also, petition of the Lions Interna- 

nal, District 51, Puerto Rico, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the establishment of an independent 
Federal agency to study, weigh, and probe 
into the problems of Puerto Rico, and for 

her purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 
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WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1945 


Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
af 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
Lion of the recess. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, as the quiet splendor 
of another day illuminates our path, we 
wait for the shining glory of the Light 
that never fails nor fades. At noontide 
we would step aside from the crowded 
highway to seek the garden of the soul 
where Thou keepest tryst for us at the 
beginning of the day’s council together. 
Some of us have grown weary with the 
heat and burden of these tragic days. 
For Thy name’s sake and for our souls’ 
sake, lead us where still waters flow. 
If we have closed and barred the door 
of our heart against unwelcome truth, 
may it steal back by some secret stair, 
bringing within the sweet peace of peni- 
tence and pardon. In the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 27, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; and 

H.R. 2775. A bill to permit certain sub- 
sidy and loss operations, in the case of flour, 
without regard to the provisions of the last 
paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to © concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 37) authorizing the 
printing of a revised edition of House 
Document No. 394, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, entitled “Hand- 
book for Servicemen and Servicewomen 
of World War II and Their Dependents, 
Including Rights and Benefits of Veter- 
ans of World War I and Their Depend- 
ents,” as a public document, and provid- 
ing for additional copies thereof, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

8.681. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 2404. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 


H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; and 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for.the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, firs session, and for 
other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that when the Senate re- 
cessed yesterday it did so as in executive 
session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the 
conference report on the so-called man- 
power bill is to be brought up, I there- 
fore move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that there 
will be merely a temporary suspension 
of the consideration of the treaty? 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the Senate 
goes back into executive session auto- 
matically the treaty will be the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And the only busi- 
ness displacing the treaty temporarily 
will be the conference report on the man- 
power bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, when the Senate goes back into 
executive session and recurs to the treaty, 
will the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN! be the unfinished speaker? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I never think the 
Senator from Colorado is unfinished. If 
the Senator from Maine should refer to 
him as a finished product, I would agree. 
The Senator from Colorado, under any 
arrangements which he may see fit to 
call it, will resume the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky very much. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to point 
out also—and I think the chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will confirm my statement—that 
the conference report on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill is also to be 
taken up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes: but I do not 
think that will take more than a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the distinguished majority 
leader to say that the conference report 
referred to by the Senator would be 
taken up? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said it would take 
but a few minutes, and that while the 
Senate is in legislative session we might 
try to dispose of it. It is a privileged 
matter, anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


POST-WAR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as our 
armed forces gain victory after victory, 
we come closer and closer to the prob- 
lems of peace. On the home front, peace 
problem No. 1 is that of full employ- 
ment. America’s future depends up- 
on full job opportunities for those who 
have borne the risks of war—and for 
those who have backed them up in the 
factory and on the farm. 

To provide a firm foundation for our 
post-war economy, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Morray], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and I have introduced in the Senate the 
full-employment bill, and Representa- 
tive Patman has introduced a similar bill 
in the House of Representatives. Dis- 
cussion of this bill by all thoughtful citi- 
zens is, in my judgment, most desirable. 
I have just read such a discussion in an 
article in the March issue of the Survey 
Graphic. This article was selected as one 
of the three best magazine articles of the 
month by the Council of Librarians. The 
author of the article, Leon Keyserling, 
has been recognized for his studies of this 
subject, and last year was awarded a 
$10,000 prize for an essay in the same 
field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the important article to which 
I have referred may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

From PaTCHWORK TO PuRPOSE—Four RANK- 
ING SENATORS THROW INTO OPEN DISCUSSION 
THE MOMENTOUS ISSUE OF WHERE WE Go 
AFTER THE WaR—AND How WE CAN GET 
STARTED 

(By Leon H. Keyserling) 

Without fanfare, last January, James E. 
Murray, of Montana, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, intro- 
duced the full employment bill of 1945. 
Joined with him as coauthors were: 

Rosert W. WaGNER, New York, chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 

ELBERT D. THomas, Utah, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; and 

JosEPH C. O’MaHONEY, chairman of the re- 
cent Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Representative WricGHT PATMAN, Texas, in- 
troduced a companion bill in the House. 

The range of sponsorship is significant; 
and so was the timing, for that was the 
first month of a new Congress which, we 
can hope, will prove the first post-war Con- 
gress. 

Regardless of the vicissitudes it may face 
before coming to a vote, this bill is central 
to present public concern. Its short con- 
fines and simple provisions embrace such 
vital matters as the relationships between 
industry and Government; between the 
President and the Congress; between the 
Government and the people. 

At such a juncture, it is good to remember 
that democratic states thrive upon the basis 
of agreement about fundamentals. Even our 
cherished rights to debate and dissent— 
such as freedom of speech, of conscience, 
of assembly—derive from a few accepted 
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propositions written into the Constitution. 
Thus without complete agreement about 
freedom of speech, no one could speak out 
in disagreement about anything. 

Our economic progress, like our political 
freedom, depends in this same way upon 
reconciling the privilege of differing about 
many matters with the capacity to arrive 
freely at an accord about some essentials. 
Can we say as much for this full-employ- 
ment bill—that it stems from heartening 
agreement on a few dominant factors to be 
reckoned with in our industrial affairs? Let 
me cite half a dozen in sequence: 


THE OPPORTUNITY THAT IS OURS 


1. Our unrivaled American aptitude for 
technological advance, spurred on by the de- 
pression years and since driven harder by the 
impulse of total war, has exceeded the most 
fanciful expectations. Witness Hagen and 
Kirkpatrick. In the American Economic Re- 
view (September 1944) they estimate that 
the output per man-hour in a grouping of 
basic industries rose from an index of 100 
for 1923-25 to 122 for 1929, to 167 for 1940. 
Viewing the marvels of war production, they 
conclude that the index may well go above 
232 by 1950. 

The increase has not been so startling in 
other industries or in agriculture. Yet if 
we couple this rising efficiency with reason- 
ably full employment, it has been calculated 
that (at the 1944 price level) the value of 
our annual gross national product, which 
stood at $106,000,000,000 in 1929, slumped to 
$76,000,000,000 in 1932, and rose to $115,- 
000,000,000 in 1939, will reach $195,000,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000,000 by 1950. 

Allowing for increase in population, this 
would mean by 1950 a general output per 
capita more than 50 percent higher than in 
the peak prosperity year of 1929. 

2. If we come near this attainable goal, 
we can assure the economic upgrading of the 
average family and at the same time preserve 
individual initiative, unusual reward for un- 
usual merit, and full incentives to legitimate 
private risk-taking. 

Without making it impossible for any to 
get rich, we can make it unnecessary for any 
to suffer poverty. 

8. These bright prospects have their dis- 
mal counterpoint, if the shortcomings of the 
past pervade the future. So long as our 
economic system retains its brittleness, the 
impact of 20,000,000 veterans and ex-war 
workers looking for post-war jobs will deal 
it a shattering blow. That is, one which 
ultimately might smash us down into a de- 
pression as much larger than the depression 
of the thirties as our effort in this war has 
been larger than our effort in the last war. 

4. Which of these two roads we follow will 
mot be left to fate. It will be a man-made 
choice, representing a compound of economic 
policies and programs put into effect by in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and Government. 
Our future is in their hands—or rather, if 
we wili, in our own. 

5. In order chat this compound of policies 
and programs achieve optimum results, it 
is essential that industry, agriculture, labor, 
and Government work together. 

This imposes a double obligation upon the 
Federal Government. As itself the largest 
single conditioner of our economy as a whole, 
its actions must be reasonably clear, stable, 
and thought through to their ultimate im- 
plications. It must also take the leadership 
(for no other agency can) in bringing its own 
variegated economic activities into harmony 
(through conference and agreement) with 
those of private enterprise, organized labor, 
and of our State and local governments. 

For each of these performers to take a 
proper part in our national symphony of pro- 
ductive effort, there must be a score. Clearly 
each of them should play the instrument 
for which his gifts are greatest; yet, if all of 
them are to keep clear of discord, someone 
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must wield a baton. Such is the tradition 
of music; but dictation does not fit into the 
orchestration of democracy. . 

6. Hence we must find equivalents for scor, 
and director if we are to make the music we 
want to hear. We must have a unifying 
American economic policy directed toward 
a common American economic goal, (of 
these, more later.) 


THE GAP FILLED BY THE BILL 


Once we found substantial agreement oy 
such points as these, it would be a far cry 
from the time when serious men accepted 
literally that the poor should always be wit) 
us; or shook their heads forlornly at the 
natural and immutable laws of the “disma| 
sciences.” 

But even with consensus about what we 
have and what we need, there would re. 
main one difficulty that has balked us at 
every turn. Aside from our war effort, we 
have not yet arrived at enough fundamenta! 
agreements—or .even the machinery for 
achieving them—with respect to the content 
or the application of an integrated economic 
policy to carry us where we want to go. 

Curiously indeed, in a pragmatic and 
practical people, we have not developed any 
device for a continuing inventory of exist. 
ing and largely disjointed public policies 
even to measure whether these are working 
well or badly. 

The full-employment bill is designed to fill 
in this gap. It would blend the economic 
programs of private enterprise and public 
agencies into one American economic policy 
headed toward what might be called an 
American economic goal. No; the bill does 
not use these terms. The goal stated is 
simply this: 

“* * * The existence at all times of suf- 
ficient employment opportunities to enable 
all Americans who have finished their school- 
ing and who do not have full-time house- 
keeping responsibilities freely to exercise 
* * * the right to useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employment.” 

But if we broaden this idea of full employ- 
ment to include also the best utilization of 
our natural resources and technical skills 
(this the bill at least implies), then it may 
be said that it sets forth as our American 
post-war objective: 

The achievement of the highest levels of 
production and presumably the highest 
standards of living that are within our reach, 

A goal of this kind, aside from the means 
of attaining it, would not seem subject to 
much debate. Nor would there seem much 
room for questioning the stated policy of the 
bill that as much of this achievement as pos- 
sible should be through the medium of pri- 
vate enterprise and other non-Federal under- 
takings. This course stems soundly from 
Lincoln’s statecraft that— 

“It is the function of the Government to do 
for the people only what they need to have 
done and cannot do for themselves, or cannot 
do so well in their separate and individual 
capacities,” 


THE CORE OF THE BILL 


The measure as drafted rapidly gets down 
to earth in the industrial civilization that 
has sprung up in the United States since 
Lincoln’s time. It designs machinery for for- 
mulating such an over-all economic policy, 
for gearing it to such an American post-war 
objective, and for consecutively evaluating 
the means used in terms of the ends sought. 

Specifically the bill provides that at the 
beginning of each regular session of Congress 
the President shall transmit a national pro- 
duction and employment budget. This would 
set forth, in substance, an estimate of what 
at the time would constitute full employ- 
ment coupled with an estimate of: 

1. How much employment is in prospect 
as the sum total of all private and other 
non-Federal undertakings, 
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9 How far these undertakings will fall 
-hort of the yardstick of full employment. 
"3. What policies the Federal Government 
can and should utilize to maximize the suc- 
cess of these private and other non-Federal 
undertakings in achieving full employment; 
and, as a final supplement 

4 What programs the Federal Government 
itself needs to undertake to assure full em- 
ployment. (Present estimates put that at 
fifty-six to sixty million jobs.) 

The bill contemplates, also, the Pres- 
ident shall, from time to time, transmit to 
the Congress information and legislative 
recommendations bearing upon this national 
production and employment budget. 

On the congressional side, the bill would 
establish a Joint Committee on the National 
Production and Employment Budget. This, 
in turn, would be composed of the chairman 
and ranking minority members of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations, Banking 
and Currency, Education and Labor, and Fi- 
nance, and seven additional Members of 
the Senate appointed by the President of the 
Senate. It would include, also, the chair- 
men and ranking minority members of the 
House Committees on Appropriations, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Labor, and Ways and 
Means, and seven additional Members of 
the House appointed by the Speaker. Party 
representation on the joint committee would 
reflect automatically the relative member- 
ship of the majority and minority parties. 

The bill provides further that the joint 
committee shall study this new type of budget 
transmitted by the President, and by March 
1 shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senatg and the House, together 
with a joint resotution setting forth for the 
ensuing fiscal year a general policy to serve 
as a guide to the committees on Capitol Hill 
dealing with related legislation. 


THE PLACE OF THE BILL IN OUR THINKING 


It can safely be said that no future his- 
torian will be able to date the decline of the 
Republic from the introduction of this bill. 
It proposes no redistribution of functions be- 
tween the Congress and the President. It 
fastens upon no single economic program or 
panacea for producing full employment, nor 
does it introduce specific economic measures 
that have not now been tried out. It in- 
volves neither socialization nor nationaliza- 
tion of anything that is now privately owned 
or operated. 

So far as philosophy goes, the bill preaches 
neither the expansion of governmental func- 
tions nor the contraction of voluntary initi- 
ative. To the contrary, it explicitly requires 
that every effort be made to enlarge our sys- 
tem of private enterprise as our first and 
lonest front against unemployment. 

As a second line of defense, the bill con- 
templates that, by some method, the Gov- 
ernment shall provide jobs for those who 
want work when all other methods have 
failed to employ them. But this residual 
responsibility of government by the people, 
for the people, was itself put forward last 
fall with equal fervor by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Thomas E. Dewey. 

What is more—two considerations that 
have not always been uppermost in the past— 
the bill requires that jobs provided through 
direct public action shall be tested in terms 
of their effect upon stimulating private en- 
terprise and in terms of the value of their 
end products. 

More difficult to allay may be trepidation 
that a thoroughgoing national policy to 
assure full employment would tend toward 
the spread of bureaucracy, toward public 
control and operation in an ever-increasing 





area of economic activity. 

Wise application of the act would pull 
Strongly in exactly the opposite direction. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a national 
Production and employment budget had 


been in effect during a period of reasonably 
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high employment before 1929. One factor 
entering into that fall's crisis was the failure 
of mass purchasing power to keep pace with 
Productive capacity. Other factors were 
rampant speculation in securities and, in 
reaction to this, the psychology of business 
fear and contraction which came to a head 
in the stock market crash. 

Under a national production and employ- 
ment budget, depressive tendencies would 
have been registered through its continuing 
annual inventories—long before the country 
was thrown into the spiral of depression. 

By 1927, the economic brains and resources 
of America could have been marshaled to 
exer ise a corrective influence all along the 
line. As time wore on, President Hoover 
sensed this, but his plea to stop wage cutting 
went unheeded. 

Concerted advance action throughcut the 
highly strategic areas of prices, taxes, and 
wages, accompanied by moderate public 
works, would have written a different story 
and gone a long way toward maintaining our 
economy in equilibrium. Much of this cculd 
have been voluntary; some would have re- 
quired legislation or compulsion. Prompt 
public moves in a limited sphere might have 
averted a major economic catastrophe. There 
would have been no occasion for the infi- 
nitely mere sweeping governmental under- 
takings which the actual catastrophe pro- 
voked. 

This illustration suggests a variety of rea- 
sons why such a system for budgetary pro- 
duction and employment should simplify and 
pare down the governmental structure. The 
testing of each separate administrative in- 
stitution in terms of a single American eco- 
nomic policy would help weed out duplication 
and cross-purpeses. A constant inventory of 
economic trends in general and of the eco- 
nomic consequences of policies already in 
effect, would enccurage the stitch in time 
that saves nine. By keeping our economic 
affairs on an even keel, the proliferation of 
remedial and rescue ventures can be avoided. 
In short, to compress these analogies into a 
rule of thumb: 

If the American Government, in concert 
with industry, agriculture, and labor, did a 
few things very well, it would become un- 
necessary for it to attempt under duress of 
emergency a great variety of things with 
varying degrees of success. 

Of course, the economic specifics for effect- 
ing a smooth transition from war to peace 
are very different from those which might 
have averted or have minimized the depres- 
sion of the thirties. But the full employ- 
ment bill does not involve precommitment 
to details. It presents instead a new method 
for developing sound measures to meet cur- 
rent problems in their sequence. It has the 
merit of being opportune, without the de- 
merit of reserving habitually to improvisa- 
tion to handle a crisis. It leaves room for 
fresh experiment without abandoning the 
hard lessons of experience. 


WHEN THINGS ARE LEFT AT LOOSE ENDS 


What, in truth, has our experience taught 
us? By way of illustration, more than half 
a century ago we initiated the antitrust 
laws. It is not important here to appraise 
whether these laws were wise or not. The 
point to be made ts that even while Uncle 
Sam was shaking the big stick at the 
trusts, Pederal tariff and tax policies moved 
in diametrically the opposite direction—to- 
ward encouraging nothing less than large- 
scale enterprise and monopoly. Not only 
were these two sets of policies in conflict— 
responsive to different social pressures and 
tuned to tickle different political ears—but 
there was never much meticulous checking 
as to whether they were accomplishing 
clear objectives, however inconsistent these 
might be. 

Moreover, the failure to orientate the anti- 
trust laws themselves to goals for the econ- 
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omy as a whole, led inescapably to vagaries 
when we came to apply them. We com- 
menced to promote recovery in 1933 by a 
virtual suspension of these laws. We sought 
to prevent business recession ‘after 1937 by 
reinvigorating them. And we have gone 
about promoting the war effort in some 
quarters by enforcing antitrust laws, in 
other quarters by ignoring them. 

In contrast, the series of economic meas- 
ures enacted in 1933 and after represented 
@ concerted effort to develop a system of 
interrelated public policies. Nonetheless, it 
has been observed frequently that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the two big 
cylinders of the New Deal recovery ma- 
chine, were in ‘ome degree incompatible. 

There were three main programs under 
the Recovery Act itself—one designed to 
strengthen labor through encouragement of 
collective bargaining; another, to strengthen 
trade associations and tending toward re- 
stricted production; and the third, to ex- 
pand production and employment through 
public works. These programs soon became 
conspicuously strange bedfellows. Some of 
the conflicts were smoothed over; none was 
completely rationalized. 

Our need for a unified American economic 
policy is not limited to times of stress. Our 
social security program sprang from emer- 
gency in the mid-thirties, but in the 
years since, the program as it has developed 
has exhibited the same need for wider 
unity. Take unemployment compensation 
which was advocated along three lines: 

To spur management to concentrate upon 
stabilizing employment; 

To check the spread of unemployment by 
maintaining purchasing power; and 

To provide compensation (not charity) 
for those unemployed. 

These three purposes are not mutually ex- 
clusive; all of them are worthwhile, but the 
system should delineate paramount and sec- 
ondary objectives and be accompanied by 
some device for measuring success in achiev- 
ing each of them. 

Collateral effects, also, should be weighed— 
for example, the influence of the payroll 
taxes, imposed by the Social S:curity Act, 
upon capital investment and consequently 
upon unemployment itself. Further, the 
relation of the system to other programs 
with kindred purposes should be explored. 
For example, to other stabilizing programs, 
such as tax incentives or the guaranteed 
purchase of excess products; and to other 
purchasing power program§, such as public 
works. 

This adds up to the conclusion that we can 
have an organic social security policy only 
as part of an American economic policy. 


THE ART OF FINDING UNITY 


The foregoing is not critical of those who 
have been responsible for establishing or 
administering separate programs of this sort. 
In the absence of an all-inclusive American 
economic policy, it ts hard to arrive at a 
satisfying tax policy, or social security pol- 
icy, or public works policy, or labor policy. or 
banking policy, or foreign economic policy. 
One test of subsidiary objectives is to fit 
them into the over-all objective. We can- 
not excel in parts until we know what the 
whole job is—and how we are getting along 
with it. 

This lack of a unifying thesis in economic 
matters explains much bickering on the 
home front. It sheds light on seemingly 
contradictory public action, on overlapping 
in governmental agencies, and on the blurred 
line between what we need for a period of 
crisis and what we need for all time. More- 
over, current discussion as to streamlining 
Congress overlooks too often that reorgani- 
zation can be approached fruitfully only 
through prior clarification. An articulation 
of policies and goals would open the way for 
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improved functioning by the Congress as 
a policy-making body and for the most satis- 
factory division of labor with the Chief 
Executive 

Thus the full-employment bill, as now 
drawn, provides for the initial development 
of the national production and employment 
budget by the President and its submission 
to a congressional joint committee for sub- 
sequent review and action. In view of the 
scope of the undertaking and the prime de- 
sirability of evoking maximum accord in 
testing it out, thought might be given to 
placing the initial development of the budget 
in the hands of an American economic com- 
mittee, constituted by law and containing 
representation from both Cabinet and Con- 
gress, with a permanent staff supplemented 
by a rotating staff drawn from the depart- 
ments concerned. 

Such a plan would offer interesting possi- 
bilities for adjusting the principle of sepa- 
rating legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers, as written into the Constitution, to 
the increasing interplay and overlapping of 
congressional and Presidential functions in 
matters of high policy. Partial support for 
this idea can be found in a recent recom- 
mendation by the committee on Congress of 
the American Political Science Association 
that the Congress establish a permanent and 
formal liaison with the White House. 

If an American economic committee of 
this type were established, it might well in- 
clude, also, members appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent industry, agriculture, labor, 
and consumers. The preparation of a na- 
tional production and employment budget 
necessarily involves what free enterprise is 
going to do no less than what the Govern- 
ment is going to do. Its very essence is an 
appraisal of interaction between the two. 
Its very spirit is accord. It needs to be in- 
itiated in an atmosphere of maximum co- 
operation and give and take. For this reason, 
to bring nongovernmental representatives 
more explicitly into such a flexible process 
seems more important than to preserve rigid 
concepts as to the governmental structure. 

It can be argued that part of the reason 
why pressure groups have been so uncon- 
scionably at one another’s throats, why their 
specialized objectives often seem so far ab- 
stracted from the common gcod, is that they 
so seldom sense that good as a common 
goal, or have had any chance to participate 
in a general drive to attain it. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 60,000,000 JOBS 


More unity arising from more common 
knowledge is the essence of the full employ- 
ment bill. The measure is founded upon the 
proposition that nothing is worse than to 
contribute to the confusion of the people at 
large—or to make more difficult their lines of 
communication when major decisions ‘n na- 
tional policy are under way. 

A national production and employment 
budget would set objectives each year based 
on realities, in terms understandable to 
everybody, and related to our common un- 
dertakings as a Nation. If it did no more 
than that, it would bring into our public 
affairs a clarity, a wholesomeness, and a dig- 
nity that would strengthen immeasurably 
our free institutions in the years ahead. 

But the full employment bill is founded, 
also, on another proposition—that ou: Amer- 
ican way of life and livelihood, with all its 
admitted imperfections, is a good one We 
are committed to it by our history and our 
ideas—and committed by the same token to 
remedy our imperfections as we go along. 
Such a course is consistent with our essen- 
tial practicality and inventiveness as a peo- 
ple, with our emphasis on individual enter- 
prise, and our adventuresome democracy. 

The human materials with which we have 
to deal are mostly men of good will, who 
know the dangers we all face unless we devise 
more rational ways to get rid of mass unem- 
ployment, and who know equally well the 
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benefits we can all look for if we do. The 
task before us is to gather up tools in our 
American kit which have stood us in good 
stead in other great tasks and emergencies, 
check them against accomplishment, and 
improve and align them systematically for 
use in meeting the great test of the post- 
war era. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying that Italy be recognized as 
a full ally of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House Resolution 133 

“Whereas in title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, certain provisions 
are made for loans to returning veterans of 
World War No. 2; and 

“Whereas the said provisions of said act 
are complicated, involved, and restricted to 
such an extent that it is difficult and gen- 
erally impracticable for a veteran to nego- 
tiate a loan thereunder through the banks 
as a designated agency; and 

“Whereas prompt and reasonable financial 
assistance to said returning veterans is 
deemed to be of paramount importance: Now, 
therefore, be it : 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it is hereby, re- 
spectfully petitioned and requested to re- 
view, revise, and amend the said title III of 
the said Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to the end that the provisions for loans 
to returning veterans of World War No. 2 
through designated agencies such as the 
banks, shall be liberalized, clarified, and 
simplified: 

“Resolved, further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be dispatched immediately to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and to each of the 
Representatives and Senators from the State 
of Georgia.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 21 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact House Resolution 1197, a bill 
to validate titles to certain lands conveyed 
by Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
providing for a copy of this resolution to be 
forwarded to each Member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress 

“Whereas many citizens o” the State of 
Oklahome nave purchased homes from mem 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, which sales 
and conveyances under legal rulings are in- 
valid because the conveyances were made 
without the consent and approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the Commissioners of the Land 
Office have outstanding loans on lands ac- 
quired by the borrower by conveyances from 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, which 
conveyances were not approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and — 

“Whereas the Indians who executed the 
conveyances have been fully compensated 
and it would work a grave injustice upon 
the State of Oklahoma and many of its cit- 
izens for said conveyances to b~ set aside 
and held invalid; and 

“Whereas to prevent such an injustice 
Congressman W. G. Sticter, of Oklahoma, 
has introduced in Congress House Resolution 
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1197, providing ‘that no conveyance made by 
an Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes on o; 
after April 26, 1931, and prior to the date oy 
enactment of this act, of lands purchaseq 
prior to April 26, 1931, for the use and benef 
of such Indian with funds derived from the 
sale of or as income from restricted allotteq 
lands and conveyed to him by deed contain. 
ing restrictions on alienation without the 
consent and approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior prior to April 26, 1931, shall be in. 
valid becamse such conveyance was made 
without the consent and approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That aj) 
conveyances made after the date of the en. 
actment of this act must have the consent 
and approval of the Secretary of the Interior’: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twentieth Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma (the Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the Uniteq 
States of America be, and it is hereby, me- 
morialized to enact into law House Resolu- 
tion 1197, a bill to validate title to certain 
lands conveyed by Indians, reading as above 
set forth. 

“Sec. 2. That the speaker be, and he is 
hereby, directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each House of the Congress of 
the United States and to each Member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress.” 


, By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr, 
Mors.) : 
A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 


“House Joint Memorial 8 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 8 proposing an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution providing that the 
President shali transmit to Congress his es- 
timates of receipts of the Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year, together with his 
recommendations as to the purposes for 
which such receipts shall be expended, and, 
except in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of one 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the Congress shall not appropriate money for 
expenditures during such fiscal year in excess 
of such estimated receipts, except by a vote 
of three-fifths of each house, unless addi- 
tional revenues have been previously pro- 
vided therefor, or unless such appropriation 
be for expenses and contingencies of the 
Congress or the courts, or for payment of 
claims against the United States; and 

“Whereas the house of representatives, 
the senate concurring, recognizes, in the in- 
terest of good government, the urgent need 
for and the inestimable benefits to be de- 
rived from such a yearly control of the Na- 
tion’s ‘revenues and expenditures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That we, your memo- 
rialists, the Forty-third Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon, do hereby most re- 
spectfully petition and request the Congress 
of the United States of America to favorably 
consider and adopt Senate Joint Resolution 
8; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
sent to United States Senators Guy L.Corpon 
and WAYNE L. Morse, and to Congressmen 
James W. Mott, Homer D. ANGELL, LOWELL 
STOCKMAN, and Harris ELLSwortH, and that 
they be and hereby are urged to use their 
best efforts and influence to make this me- 
morial effective, and the secretary of state 
hereby is instructed to transmit the same to 
them. 

“The secretary of state hereby is instructed 
to forward a certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President and Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate, and to the Speaker and Chief 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States.” 

Two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the forty-third 
legislative assembly of the State o* Oregon, 
convened in regular session, respectfully 
represent that 

Whereas despite a hard and uncertain 
calling, the merchant seamen of the United 


States do not enjoy the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, group life insurance, pensions, or re- 


tirement plans; and 

“whereas although they are civilians, serv- 
ing voluntarily on the merchant ships of 
this Nation, they work side by side with 
the military and carry troops, ammunition, 
and supplies as an integral part of inva- 
sion fleets; and 

“whereas the Congress of the United States 
has under consideration legislation which 
will, if enacted into law, make certain guar- 
antees to American seamen similar to the 
rights granted members of the armed forces 
in the G. I. bill of rights: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring), That the forty-third regular 
assembly of the Oregon Legislature petition 
the Congress of the United States to give 
favorable consideration to the Peterson bill 
(H. R. 5477) known as the seamen’s bill of 
rights; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to both branches of the Congress of the 
United States, to Admiial Emory Land, 
Chairman, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Oregon.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas there has been introduced and 
is now pending in the Senate of the United 
States a bill for a public law, 8S. 460, intro- 
duced by Senator Mrrcweti, of Washington, 
for the purpose of creating a Government 
corporation to be known as the Columbia 
Valley Authority, and another bill in the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
introduced by Representative Ranx«in, H. R. 
1824, for the purpose of dividing the United 
States into nine districts, one of which 
would be the Columbia Valley Authority; 
and if either is enacted into law, the States 
included in such districts, and particularly 
the State of Oregon, its political subdivisions, 
and all of its residents and inhabitants will 
be further regimented and federally con- 
trolled in that the said authority will regu- 
late and control the use of all of the waters 
within the State of Oregon in the following 
particulars: 

“1. For domestic use, irrigation, and 
drainage, mining, and other industrial pur- 
P 8; 

2. For flood control; 

“3. For navigation; 

“4. For power; and 

“Whereas the people of the Northwest, and 

particularly the State of Oregon, have al- 

ready enjoyed extensive development of rec- 
lamation, irrigation, flood control, naviga- 
tion, power, and other projects under ex- 
isung Federal departments in cooperation 
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with the States and their political subdivi- 
sions; and 

“Whereas other extensive projects are now 
either authorized or planned by the same 
cooperative method, all of which recognize 
the full sovereignty of the States, and the 
legal and independent rights of their politi- 
cal subdivisions; and 

“Whereas if the said Columbia Valley Au- 
thority is so established, it will create a huge 
monopolistic Government corporation, which 
will be: 

“1. Vested with unlimited powers; 

“2. Furthering bureaucratic monopolies; 

“3. Beyond the jurisdiction of the General 
Accounting Office in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the corporation or for any expendi- 
ture its board shall determine to have been 
necessary to carry out the provisions of said 
act; 

“4. Clothed with governmental immunity 
for its acts; 

“5. Given broad, loosely defined powers, 
and the use of Government funds so as to be 
able to control the whole economy of the af- 
fected States and districts; 

“6. Destroying present water and property 
rights and will grant to the said authority 
the right of eminent domain over irrigation 
districts, water works, and other such fa- 
cilities; 

“7. Depriving States and their political 
subdivisions of any control of the use of 
the waters of the States for any purpose 
whatsoever: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is 
memorialized not to pass S. 460 or H. R. 
1824, or any such similar legislation that 
will deprive the States, and particularly 
the State of Oregon, its political subdi- 
visions and its people of rights now exist- 
ing, and hitherto recognized by the Federal 
Government, to control and use the waters 
within their borders for domestic use, irriga- 
tion and drainage, mining, and other indus- 
trial purposes; for flood control and for 
navigation and power in cooperation with ex- 
isting Federal departments; but that the 
Bureau ot Reclamation and the Army engi- 
neers, in full cooperation with the States, 
be permitted to continue the operation of 
existing Federal facilities, the planning of 
and completion of further Federal facilities, 
and that other such public works as irriga- 
tion and drainage districts now operated and 
controlled and fish and game resources now 
managed within the States remain under lo- 
cal control; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint me- 
morial be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress of the United 
States, to United States Senators Guy Cor- 
DON and WayYNeE L. Morsg, of Oregon, and 
Representatives James W. Mott, Harris 
ELLSworTH, LOWELL STOCKMAN, and HOMER 
ANGELL, of Oregon.” 


PROPOSED BAN ON MANUFACTURE OF 
LIQUOR AND BEER 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks a statement re- 
leased to the press today by Mrs. D. Leigh 
Colvin, national president of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. Her 
statement includes, among other things, 
a telegram to Mr. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, in which she 
urges that no more liquor holidays be 
granted in view of current food short- 
ages. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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EVANSTON, Itt., March 28.—A Federal ban 


“on future liquor-distilling holidays, as 


permitted in August and January, last, as 
well as a curb on beer making, to conserve 
grain for the duration of wartime food short- 
ages, were urged by Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in a telegram to J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
today. 

Mrs. Colvin told Krug that members of 
the union concur that the critical shortages 
of meats and other basic foods will obvi- 
ously skyrocket the need and consumption 
of foods made from grains and other edibles 
used in distilling and brewing. 

“All food essentials should,” she said, “be 
conserved for wartime necessities, rather 
than diverted into nonessentials and hang- 
overs which latter, camouflaged as illnesses, 
are a major cause of absenteeism and other- 
wise impede the war effort.” Her telegram 
to K-ug was occasioned, she explained, by 
reports that the W. P. B. has contemplated 
additional. liquor-making holidays this year. 

Mrs. Colvin pointed out that the “two 
hard-liquor-making holidays cost the country 
at least 663,000 tons of grain and more than 
29,000,000 pounds of molasses for the 113,- 
000,000 proof gallons of beverage alcohol 
manufactured during the 2 months. 

“The amount of grain so used in the holi- 
days alone,” she added, “was equal to the 
food requirements for 6 months of either 
1,265,126 soldiers, at 5.5 pounds per day, or 
2,319,397 civilians, at 3 pounds per day.” 

She declared that the 84,000,000 barrels of 
beer (about three-fifths) barrel per man, 
woman, and child) consumed in the United 
States in 1944 cost the Nation’s food stocks 
some 1,731,000 tons of grain and more than 
102,000 tons of sugar and molasses. 

Mrs. Colvin said the figures quoted are as 
shown by Government statistics, and in the 
case of the daily food needs of soldiers and 
civilians from the testimony, April 14, 1943, 
of Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory before the United 
States Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S.427. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
act approved April 13, 1938, as amended, 
relating to hops; without amendmeMft (Rept. 
No. 127). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

S. 655. A bill amending the act of June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Gecre- 
tary of the Interior to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, ana in- 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official le- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 128). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.90. A bill for the relief of Della O’Hara; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 129). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

H.R. 2277. A bill to insure adequate nurs- 
ing care for the armed forces; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 130). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER (by request): 

8. 797. A bill to amend section 409 of the 

Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to the 
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utilization by freight forwarders of the serv- 
ices of common carriers by motor vehicle; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 798. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to increase the period of 
limitations on actions against railroad car- 
riers for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 4 
years, and to authorize the making of 
reparation awards against motor carriers sub- 
ject to the provisions of part II of such act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

S. 799. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. Clara H. McNair; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 800, 
which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

8.801. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 

Hannon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to provide for 
the acquisition of the property known as 
Temple Heights to be used for the duration 
of the war as a recreation center for Govern- 
ment employees and immediately thereafter 
as a site for a memorial building in commem- 
oration of the deeds and sacrifices of the de- 
fenders of the Union during the Civil War 
where the relics and records of all veterans 
of the Civil War, both North and South, may 
be preserved for posterity; and containing an 
auditorium providing a suitable arena for 
symphony concerts and other useful and pa- 
triotic purposes, and dedicated by them as 
their memorial tribute to the American youth 
of today who have sacrificed their lives on 
the battlefields of the world; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL INFANTILE PARALYSIS CLINIC 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
August 15, 1944, I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $10,000,000 
to be used to investigate the causes and 
cure of infantile paralysis. Shortly 
thereafter it was announced that the 
city of Minneapolis was raising a fund 
on a Nation-wide scale, under the direc- 
tion of Mayor Kline, for the Kenny In- 
stitute at Minneapolis, and that Sister 
Kenny would have some measure of con- 
trol. 

During the past 10 days Sister Kenny 
has announced that because of outside 
interference she is planning to return to 
Australia. Representative O’TooLe has 
submitted a resolution providing for a 
thorough investigation in behalf of Sis- 
ter Kenny, and hearings are scheduled 
to begin on the 10th of April. 

Whatever the outcome of that in- 
vestigation, and whatever the President 
of this country, to whom Representative 
O’TooOLE in the name of humanity has 
appealed, decides to do about assisting 
Sister Kenny, the fact remains that the 
attacks on Sister Kenny and her work 
are continuing, and in my opinion will 
continue with increasing ferocity. 

I have personally seen and talked with 
numerous patients who have been cured 
of infantile paralysis by the Kenny sys- 
tem. One of them was the first one 
treated in New York City. For 6 weeks 
this young man lay in an iron lung, 
paralyzed; but today, because of Sister 
Kenny’s ministrations, he walks about 
normally and can lift a 200-pound 
weight. Therefore I know that what 
she can do is no longer in the realm 
of conjecture. She has proved her 
worth. 
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Certainly this great country, which is 
known the world over for its love of 
humanity, which is now spending bil- 
lions of dollars for armaments, and 
which has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars for projects of doubtful merit, 
will consider this undertaking equal in 
importance to the projected sports sta- 
dium which the Senate is now consid- 
ering. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill for the establishment of a national 
infantile paralysis clinic. Particularly I 
call the attention of the Senate to section 
3, providing for the establishment of a 
board, to consist of five members to be 
appointed by the President from among 
persons who have had infantile paraly- 
sis and have been treated for such dis- 
ease in accordance with the methods dis- 
covered and practiced by Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny. The sum proposed to be appro- 
priated, $20,000,000, is less than has been 
spent for the treatment of diseases of 
hogs, sheep, cattle, and other animals. 

The children of this Nation who are 
stricken with this terrible scourge—and 
I have two nephews and one niece among 
them—need such a clinic. If this bill 
becomes law—and I hope and pray that 
it will—little children as well as adults 
from every corner of the globe will come 
to this world mecca to seek relief; and 
after obtaining it will return home be- 
lieving in miracles. 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
800) to provide for the establishment of 
a National Infantile Paralysis Clinic, in- 
troduced by Mr. LANGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


NURSING CARE FOR THE ARMED FORCES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 2277) to insure adequate 
nursing care for the armed forces, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States un- 
der a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H.R. 2775. A bill to permit certain subsidy 
and loss operations, in the case of flour, 
without regard to the provisions of the last 
paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


STATES SPONSOR JOB BILLS—ARTICLE 
BY PETER EDSON 


[Mr WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “States Sponsor Job Bills,” written 
by Peter Edson, and published in the Wash- 
ington News of March 27, 1945, and also 
copies of the California bills referred to in 
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the article by Mr. Edson, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


OPINION OF UNITED STATES CIRCuIT 
COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT, 
IN THE CASE OF U. 8S. v. ALUMINUM co, 
OF AMERICA, ET AL. 

[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit rendered March 25, 
1945, in the case of U. S. v. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America et al., which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


TREATY WITH MEXICO—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CONCORD MONITOR 

[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 
lating to the pending Mexican treaty, en- 
titled “Better Go Slow,” published in the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor of March 27, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in order that there may be something be- 
fore the Senate I present the conference 
report on House bill 1752, the so-called 
manpower bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 


RE- 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1752) to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the text 
of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “That this act 
may be cited as the ‘War Manpower Act of 
1945.’ 


“OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 


“Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, ev- 
ery individual not in the armed forces shall 
have an obligation, when called upon, to 
serve the Nation in an activity essential to 
the war efiort. 

“(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obliga- 
tion and to provide for making the most ef- 
fective use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation by the following means, among oth- 
ers: (1) By providing for the accurate deter- 
mination of manpower requirements and 
supply, and of the relative urgency of the 
needs of employers for workers; (2) by re- 
ducing wasteful labor turn-over and unnec- 
essary labor migration; (3) by channeling 
available manpower to employments in which 
workers will contribute most to the war ef- 
fort; (4) by making available, for work in 
essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 


“COORDINATION OF WAR PROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER 
“Src. 3. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter called the 
‘Director’) shall, subject to the direction o! 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
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activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
yrocurement, or manpower in such manner 
. to carry out most effectively the purposes 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Direc- 

r shall provide, among other things, that 
manpower requirements and the availability 
1anpower shall be given due considera- 


ao 


tion in determining where production sched- 
ules shall be increased or decreased and 
where contracts shall be awarded, terminated, 
or permitted to expire, and that notice shall 
be given to the appropriate agency of the 
Government responsible for manpower at the 
est practicable time of all changes or 
anticipated changes in war-production sched- 
ules, all awards or anticipated awards of war 
contracts, and all terminations or anticipat- 
ed terminations of war contracts, which are 
likely to result in any substantial increase 
or decrease of the manpower requirements of 
any employer or any area. All departments 
and agencies of the Government shall com- 
ply with orders and regulations issued by the 
Director under authority of this section, 


“SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Director shail make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by 
the Department of War and the Department 
of the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most ef- 
fective use, in activities relating to produc- 
tion, procurement, or repair, of individuals 
in their employ or subject to their jurisdic- 
tion as members of the armed forces, and 
shall take or cause to be taken, appropriate 
measures to eliminate labor wastage and 
labor hoarding, and otherwise to promote 
the full utilization by such Departments of 
individuals in their employ or subject to 
their jurisdiction as members of the armed 
forces, and otherwise to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

“(b) The Director shall also provide in 
other cases for such in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and places 
of employment, as may be necessary to deter- 
mine the extent to which such activities or 
places of employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
to the end that appropriate measures may be 
taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding, to promote full utilization for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort, by employers 
of their available work force, and otherwise 
to promote the purposes of this Act. 


“EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS, 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON LEAVING ESSENTIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT 


“Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential to the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

“(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational qualifica- 
tions, who may be there employed, and pro- 
hibiting the employment of workers beyond 
such maximum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

“(3) to prohibit the individuals employed 
In designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
ties, and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longer neces- 
Sary in the interest of the war effort for him 

) remain in such employment or that he 

a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ploynient, 


‘(b) Whoever willfully violates the provi- 
sions of any regulation inade under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be guilty ef a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereef, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
twelve months or by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both. 

“(c) No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of any 
regulation made under subsection (a) shall 
be allowed or allowable as a deduction from 
income, or as a cost or expense, for the pur- 
pose of computing the tax payable under any 
act of Congress or for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount to be paid to or recovered 
from any ferson with respect to the per- 
formance of any contract with the United 
States. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be applicable with respect to any 
case of a violation of a regulation by any per- 
son unless such regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, has been pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community for three consecutive days, 
or has been served upon such person by per- 
sonal seryice or by registered mail. The Di- 
rector shall transmit to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and other agencies of the 
Government responsible for the administra- 
tion of any functions under this subsection 
copies of such regulations, and such addi- 
tional information, as the Director deems 
will be useful to the Commissioner and such 
other agencies in administering their func- 
tions under this subsection. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Src. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of man- 
agement, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and. hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 


“TRAVEL EXPENSES 


“Src. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the 
locality where he is then residing, the Direc- 
tor, in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation to 
the location of such employment, and, if such 
individual complies thereafter with the re- 
quests and requirements of the Director with 
respect to his accepting and continuing in 
any employment or employments in the same 
locality until the Director determines that 
he is no longer needed in such locality for 
work essential to the war effort or that there 
is other justifiable reason for his not contin- 
uing in such work in such locality, shall fur- 
nish transportation back to the locality from 
which transportation was originally fur- 
nished for such individual under this section, 
or to any other locality selected by the indi- 
vidual which is not farther distant. The cost 
of such transportation shall not exceed the 
amounts allowable for individual civilian em- 
ployeecs in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and shall not include any per diem 
allowance. The Director shall exercise the 
authority conferred by this section only to 
the extent that he deems the exercise thereof 
necessary to aid in relieving manpower short- 
ages which substantially impede the war 
effort, 

“REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


“Src. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to any person 
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with respect to whom he finds that such per- 
son (1) has left or has been released from a 
position (other than a temporary position) 
purusant to a request or requirement made 
by the Director and (2) has complied there- 
after with the requests and requirements 
made by the Director with respect to his ac- 
cepting and continuing in .ny employment 
or employments until section 5 of this act 
ceases to be in effect or the Director deter- 
mines that such person is no longer needed in 
work essential to the war effort or that there 
is other justifiable reason for the Director not 
to request or require such person to continue 
any longer in such work, whichever first oc- 
curs. Any person to whom such a certificate 
is issued under this subsection shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of section 8 (b) (except 
the last paragraph thereof and except that 
ir lieu of the ninety-day period therein spec- 
flied, the time within which application for 
reemployment in his former position must be 
made shall be thirty days), 8 (c), and 8 (e) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to the same extent as if 
he had left such position in order to be and 
had been inducted into the land or naval 
forces for training and service, had been 
relieved therefrom on the day on which such 
certificate is issued to him, and had been 
given the certificate referred to in section 3 
(a) of such act. 

“(b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1910, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“If such person, within ninety days after 
having been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has be- 
come employed in an employment accepted 
by him pursuant to a request or requirement 
made by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, any period (before section 5 of 
the War Manpower Act of 1945 ceases to be 
in effect) while he is employed in an em- 
ployment so accepted by him (and any pe- 
riod, not exceeding fifteen days, between leav- 
ing one such employment and entering upon 
another such employment) shall be disre- 
garded in computing the ninety-day period 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made and 
shall be counted as training and service in 
the land or naval forces for the purposes of 
subsection (c).’ 


“PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-ACE ASSISTANCE TO IN- 
DIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EMPLOY- 
MENT DURING PRESENT WAR 


“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(relating to grants to States for old-age as- 
sistance), and of appropriations for payments 
thereunder, in any case in which any State 
pays old-age assistance to any individual at 
a rate not in excess of the rate of old-age 
assistance paid to such individual during the 
month of February 1945, eny failure to take 
into consideration any inccme and resources 
of such individual arising from labor per- 
formed by him as an employee after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to the sev- 
enth calendar month cccurring after the ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, as 
proclaimed by the President, shall not be a 
basis of excluding payments made to such 
individual in computing payments made to 
States under section 3 of such title, of re- 
fusing to approve a State plan under sec- 
tion 2 of such title, or of withholding cer- 
tification pursuant to section 4 of such title. 

“APPEALS 

“Src. 10. The Director shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him undcr this act or any 
regulation thereunder is unreasonable as ap- 
plied to him or is inconsistent with this act 
or such regulation. Subject to such further 
administrative review as may be provided in 
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regulations under this section, the determl- 
nation made after such hearing shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
as to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and agricultural interests in 
the locality. ne Director shall by regula- 
tion provide for and establish such admin- 
istrative tribunals as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this section. 


“MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

“Src. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended 
by title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, shall be applicable with respect to this 
act to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion (a), except that, for the purposes of 
this act, the word “President”, wherever it 
occurs in such paragraphs, shall be deemed 
to refer to the Director. 

“ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

“Src.12. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation, service, or en- 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upom any appeal cr 
review of a decision made thereunder by a 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shall be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be made 
by said board.’ 

“SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 

TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act (except sec- 
tion 12) shall affect the powers under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classifica- 
tion and selection of persons for, or the in- 
duction, or deferment from induction, of 
persons into, the land or naval forces; or 
preclude the Selective Service System from 
classifying and selecting for induction any 
registrant who violates any regulation made 
under section 5, or preclude the land or naval 
forces from inducting such a registrant. 

“REPORTS 

“Src. 14. The Director shall submit reports 
to the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives on the Ist days of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October, on the activi- 
ties undertaken or contemplated by him 
under this act. Such reports shall summarize 
and appraise manpower mcbilization activi- 
ties and problems. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 15. (a) As used in this act, the terms 
‘employment’, ‘work’, ‘hire’. ‘rehire’, ‘employ’, 
or words of similar import shall include any 
contract, arrangement, undertaking, or re- 
lationship whereby or under which an indi- 
vidual undertakes to perform a service or 
services for another, irrespective of the re- 
sulting legal relationship between the parties. 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to the employment 
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of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent, 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances, other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“TERMINATION DATE 


“Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 
5 of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent res- 
olution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An act 
to provide for the most effective utilization of 
the manpower resources of the Nation in sup- 
port of the war effort, and for other purposes.” 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 

WarkREN R. AUSTIN, 

Haro_p H. Burton, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

ANDREW J. May, 

R. Ew1Inc THOMASON, 

OVERTON Brooks, 

W.G. ANDREWS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


The 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C, Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 

Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANnpbrEws], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussELL], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr, ScrucHam], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr, Typrncs] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] 
is absent from the Senate on account of 
illness, 
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The Senator from New York [Mr, 
MeaD], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MitcHE.u], and the Senator from ° 
Delaware (Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
Official business with the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Gurrey and Mr. Myers] are absent on 
public business pertaining to their State, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
WatsH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FEercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Buck], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Butier], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CapenarT], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. RosBertson], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIs] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the committee 
attending the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative, Hon. James V. Heidinger, of 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WORLD 
SECURITY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
myths are one of the greatest obstacles 
in the formulation of national policy. A 
myth of some plausibility is being cur- 
rently revived at the expense of this 
Senate. The Senate is being held solely 
responsible for the failure of the United 
States to join the League of Nations. 
This myth is a half-truth, and a very 
dangerous half-truth. At home it is 
being used to disparage our system of 
government. Abroad it is being used to 
explain any hesitation we may show in 
joining a system of world security. The 
Senate of the United States, it is said, 
cannot be relied upon. 

As I see it, the responsibility for the 
rejection of the League of Nations does 
not belong solely to the Senate. The 
American people must share that respon- 
sibility. The perfectionists among the 
liberals, quite as much as the reactionar- 
ies, contributed to our failure. One has 
merely to read again what was said a 
generation ago by our liberal press. Few 
people were against a league. But they 
did not like this league, nor did they 
like the other fellow’s league. All of 
them seemed to want a league which 
suited them. The Senate of the United 
States has, I believe, been unjustly ma- 
ligned. 

The responsibility that I would attach 
to this body is that, in rejecting the 
League of Nations, it did not suggest 
some alternative method of establishing 
and maintaining order in the world. 
Negation is not enough for this aggres- 
sive and restless world. As the poet 
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says, a world is dying and another world 
is struggling to be born, and the job of 
creating that new world belongs as much 
to the Senate as to any other agency in 
the entire world. We shall be negative 
avein at our own peril, and we shall in- 
vite the same travail and tribulation 
which has kept all mankind in agony for 
5 long and terrible years. In peace, as 
well as in war, victory will not come to 
the negative, defensive strategy. A cer- 
tain boldness, a positive resourcefulness, 
is essential to win any battle in war or 
peace. General Patton, General Eisen- 
hower, General Hodges, and Admiral 
Nimitz are proving that today. 

Under our Constitution this body has 
the right, and the duty, to advise the 
Executive on matters of foreign policy. 
If it cannot consent to the measures 
presented by the Executive it seems to 
me imperative that it offer our Nation 
and the world an alternative. If it feels 
inadequate to this task, then certainly 
it should proceed immediately to accede 
to the rising demand of the people, that 
the House of Representatives be given a 
part in this responsibility. Itis very un- 
becoming of the Senate to act the part 
of the dog in the manger. 

I am sure that some will say that we 
must rely upon the State Department 
to formulate our foreign policy. I do 
not think we can afford to entrust this 
function exclusively to the State De- 
partment. In the first place, it is no 
longer possible to separate foreign from 
domestic policy. The two are much too 
closely intertwined, too interdependent, 
to be regarded as unrelated and sepa- 
rete problems. I know that the welfare 
of the cotton farmers in Arkansas is 
direct'y, and inevitably, dependent upon 
the maintenance of a free flow of inter- 
national commerce. When that flow is 
interrupted by war, as at present, or by 
a short-sighted tariff like the Smoot- 
Hawley measure, then we become in- 
volved with huge, unmanageable sur- 
pluses and such makeshifts as subsidies 
and loans to cotton producers. No; I 
do not think a few polished and cul- 
tured gentlemen, in the dark and digni- 
fied rccesses of the State Department 
should be entrusted, exclusively, with the 
formulation of our foreign policy. I 
hasten to add that I am encouraged by 
the recent infusion of new blood into 
the Department and by the favorable 
reports of the work of Assistant Secre- 
taries Rockéfeller and Clayton at Mexico 
Ciiy. Improvement has been made, but 
much remains to be done. 

Our long-range policy, if we are to 
have one, must be based upon a sound 
appraisal of the true interests of this 
Nation as a whole. There is a tend- 
ency, on the part of professional diplo- 
mats, to become ultracynical and to 
reduce all human interests and desires to 
the single element of material power. 
Being detached from the everyday life 
of our citizens, they forget that many 
people, in fact, I think the majority, 
would prefer to live in peace with their 
children, at home, than to have all the 
money, power, and glory in the world. 
I am confident that the representatives 
of the people in this body, and in the 
Hcuse of Representatives, can much 
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more accurately evaluate the true de- 
sires and interests of our people than 
can the traditional diplomat who, in the 
nature of things, is isolated from the 
common Man, 

I intend no reflection upon the char- 
acter of any man in our executive de- 
partment; but it is inherent in their- 
background and their position, that they 
be ultraconservative and reluctant to 
commit our people to any change in the 
status quo or to the assumption of any 
new responsibilities. Only recently we 
have had an example where the par- 
ticipation of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas | Mr. ConnaLLy] and 
the distinguished senior Ssnator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] added backbone 
and courage to the decisions of cur rep- 
resentatives at Mexico City. I should 
like to read at this point from an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of March 
6, describing the part played by these 
gentlemen: 

SENATORIAL COOPERATION 

MExico Crry, Monday, March 5.—The job of 
advising and consenting, which is the Sen- 
ate’s prerogative in our treaty relations with 
the world, has been given a new definition at 
Mexico City. Hitherto the initiative in 
treaty making has been retained by the 
Executive. All Presidents have been jealous 
of it. But at Mexico City Senator AusTIN 
took the ball as soon as he arrived here, and 
we were treated to the spectacle of a Senator 
determining the administration’s approach to 
the continental security pact, and an oppo- 
sition Senator at that. It was the earnest 
and disinterested Vermonter who framed the 
formula on which action was taken Saturday 
at Mexico City. Senator CoNNaLLy made 
senatorial intervention complete by adding 
to the declaration what might be called the 
Connally reservation. Not the slightest re- 
sentment has been caused by this senatorial 
intervention; indeed, it has been welcomed, 
for, as Assistant Secretary Rockefeller says, 
“The administration wants to know what it 
can deliver to our Latin-American friends.” 
Senator AvustTINn’s work is especially the object 
of comprehensive compliments. 


Senators with the experience and con- 
fidence in their understanding of their 
people, such as these Senators undoubt- 
edly have, naturally tend to be coura- 
geous and bold in their approach to mat- 
ters of vital interest to their people. To 
them diplomacy is not merely a game of 
chess to be played by skillful maneuvers 
and double talk. They know the very 
lives of their people are involved. and 
they are not afraid to take risks to pro- 
tect them. 

Mexico City was one of the few in- 
stances in the history of this Nation that 
the practice of advice, as well as consent, 
has been observed in the strict sense, 
which was meant by the makers of our 
Constitution. The last time of any im- 
portance was in 1846, nearly 100 years 
ago. The question of the Oregon bound- 
ary dispute had become a political issue 
in the Presidential contest, along with 
that of the annexation of Texas. James 
K. Polk was elected on a platform which 
demanded a settlement epitomized in the 
campaign slogan of the Democrats, 
“Fifty-four forty or fight.” In the 
course of the subsequent negotiations 
President Polk sought and received in 
advance the advice of the full Senate 
itself, not upon the matter of ratifica- 
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tion—since there was nothing to ratify— 
but upon the formulation in detail of the 
treaty which was eventually adopted. 
At Mexico City, judging from the news- 
Paper report to which I have referred, 
Members of the Senate were consulted in 
advance of the Act of Chapultepec and 
aided mightily in the formulation of that 
act. We have to go back a hundred 
years for a precedent to this historic pro- 
ceeding—a proceeding which, as I say, 
was envisaged by the Constitution- 
makers when they wrote the advice-and- 
consent ciause into our Constitution. 

It seems to me most urgent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bedy should proceed, in 
the near future, to the consideration of 
the basic principles of our foreign policy. 
The t'me is drawing near when the great 
decisions must be made. Unless some 
means is found to clarify beforehand 
many of the issues involved in these deci- 
sions, then, necessarily, our representa- 
tives will be forced to improvise in the 
dark and by guesswork. 

For example, there is a common be- 
lief, perhaps a myth, that our people are 
anti-British. There are several power- 
ful newspapers in this country which for 
many years have drilled into the minds 
of their millions of readers hate and dis- 
trust of the British. The same news- 
papers and other papers have done like- 
wise with regard to the Russians, the 

ews, and, for that matter, all “furri- 
ners,” as one governor of a sovereign 
State used to put it. I do not believe the 
majority of our people, or the majority 
of the Senate, subscribes to these narrow 
prejudices. However, if these matters 
were clearly and reasonably discussed, 
along with other matters of similar im- 
portance, I think it would do much to re- 
assure our allies in the United Nations 
and to strengthen the courage of our own 
representatives. On the other hand, if 
it be true, which I cannot believe, that 
we do hate and distrust our allies, then 
we and they should know about it. If 
these powerful influences in our press 
have so far poisoned the minds of our 
people that they do not desire to cooper- 
ate positively and concretely with our 
allies, then an entirely different policy 
from that now proposed should be pur- 
sued. 

I think that a thorough examination 
on the floor of the S2nate of the history 
of our relations with Great Britain would 
do more than all the treaties in the world 
to strengthen our relations. The Ameri- 
can people should be told by their Sen- 
ators why it is that twice in 25 years we 
have been drawn into a war on the side 
of Britain and France and Russia. Upon 
examination it might appear that we 
have entered both these wars for excel- 
lent and compelling reasons rather than 
because of the trickery and ambition of 
the British, as the Chicago Tribune would 
have us believe. It may be that we en- 
tered these wars because it was the only 
possible way to preserve our very freedom 
and independence, about which even the 
Tribune professes concern. It could be 
that we were influenced by the fact that 
our basic institutions, our common lew, 
our ideas of justice, and the dignity of 
the individual human being were derived 
to a great extent from the British, the 
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French, the Greeks, and the Jews. It 
might be that the fact we are a Christian 
people influenced us when it was a choice 
between subservience, if not slavery, to 
the ruthless paganism of the Germans, 
or war in support of other Christian 
peoples. The similarity of the moral 
standards of our peoples, the love of 
family, the regard for contractual obli- 
gations, the abhorrence of torture and 
persecution, the distrust of a tyrannical 
and oppressive government—all of these 
considerations may have led us instinc- 
tively to the making of these decisions. 
If it be true that reasons of this charac- 
ter did and do exist, then we should ac- 
knowledge them in order that a definite 
policy based upon sound and true con- 
sideration be firmly adopted. These 
things do not happen just by chance. 
There surely are good reasons, and all of 
us and all the people should know them. 

Further, it should be made clear to 
our people that in entering an interna- 
tional organization we are doing so not 
because of charity or because we love 
the British, the French, the Chinese, or 
the Russians. If there is reason for doing 
it, it is because it is for our own national 
self-interest. We have more to lose from 
chaos and more to gain from the pur- 
suits of peace than any other people. 
We must recognize from the outset that 
to make such an organization work will 
require our best brains, much patience, 
and much of our worldly goods. We 
must be convinced, however, that it will 
require less of all of these things to make 
peace than to have another war, or it 
obviously would not be a good bargain. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are profoundly interested, 
and I know that I am deeply interested, 
in understanding the what and the why 
of our foreign policy, if any. Since I 
have been a Member of this body, rela- 
tively little time has been spent upon 
this subject. In the hope that I may 
promote discussions and criticisms, out 
of which better understanding may 
evolve, I am venturing a few observa- 
tions. P 

During the past several years I have 
heard various people say that we have 
had no recognizable foreign policy. I 
am inclined to agree. By policy is meant 
“a settled or definite course or plan 
adopted or followed by the Govern- 
ment.” To be definite and settled is of 
the essence of policy. To be definite the 
men responsible for carrying out a pol- 
icy must know what they are doing and 
why they are doing it, or it is not defi- 
nite. To be settled this knowledge must 
flow from a responsible source, in our 
case the people of this country, or it can- 
not be settled. 

Prior to the First World War, in spite 
of some wavering from time to time, our 
policy was that of isolation. It was set- 
tled and definite. It was justified by the 
remoteness of our land from comparable 
great powers and was in accord with the 
wishes of our people. Our ancestors had 
come here with the express purpose of 
getting away from the oppression and 
disturbances of the Old World. The First 
World War unsettled that policy. Pres- 
icent Wilson and others sensed the fact 
that isolation had become in fact im- 
possible, but they were unable to con- 


trol the Government. The habits and 
prejudices of more than a century were 
too strong, even for the obvious implica- 
tions of modern science, as exemplified 
by the motor car, the airplane, and the 
radio. The abortive effort of Wilson to 
adjust our policy to the new conditions 
of the world, by means of the League of 
Nations, left our people divided and un- 
able to agree upon any policy. We knew 
neither what we were doing nor why. 
Instead of having a policy, we improvised 
upon considerations of the moment. 

We declined to join the League and 
use our power and influence collectively, 
to establish order and peace. On the 
other hand‘we participated in disarma- 
ment conferences and proceeded to 
weaken our armed forces. We had 
neither force, nor collective security, to 
protect us. At the peace conference we 
insisted upon further fragmentation of 
an already chaotic political structure and 
at the same time refused to erect any 
responsible authority to protect our 

andiwork. We insisted upon the col- 
lection of war debts and at the same 
time erected tariff barriers which made 
such payment impossible. We made 
pious declarations against war in the 
Kellogg’ Pact and yet did nothing con- 
crete when Manchuria and Ethiopia were 
invaded. Our Ambassadors reported 
preparations for war in Germany and 
Japan long before 1939, yet we continued 
to sell materials of war. We passed a 
neutrality act which was more to the 
benefit of our enemies then our friends; 
and so, not long thereafter, we had to 
transfer 50 destroyers to Great Britain. 
If there was anything definite or settled 
about our course of conduct, Iam unable 
to see it. 

Our floundering and purposeless con- 
duct during this period was due, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that, as a nation, we 
did not understand our proper role in the 
world and head failed to examine and 
azree upon certain basic convictions 
which are essential to any policy. Al- 
though we had done more than any 
other nation to develop the scientific 
technology which destroyed our isola- 
tion, we refused to acknowledge the re- 
sult. We were unable to disentangle our 
prejudices and superficial dislikes from 
considerations of major importance to 
our welfare. Like any person unsure of 
his convictions, we were timid and reti- 
cent in our approach to problems of for- 
eign relations. In short, we were be- 
wildered, and therefore we improvised 
from day to day. 

It is conceivable that, as the leading 
industrial Nation, we might have em- 
barked upon a Career of imperialism de- 
signed to control the world by force. 
Germany in fact attempted this solution. 
But such a policy is alien to all our his- 
tory and to all our instincts. This poli- 
cy is so at variance with our very nature 
that I do not think it could have been 
followed with success then, nor do I think 
it can be followed now. On the other 
hand I think a system of collective se- 
curity is not only the best hope for suc- 
cess, but it is also the only one consistent 
with our political and moral standards 
of conduct. The principal question that 
remains in my mind is whether or not 
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we are sufficiently convinced of the ne. 
cessity of collective security to be willing 
to make the necessary economic and 
psychological adjustments. 

Many people have assumed that be- 
cause the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, and the President have declared 
for collective security, the job is done, 
But the establishing of order. and the 
making of peace does not consist merely 
of a solemn declaration or a well-drafted 
constitution. The making of peace is a 
continuing process that must go on from 
day to day, from year to year, so long as 
our civilization shall last. Our participa- 
tion in this process is not just the signing 
of a charter with a big red seal. It isa 
daily task, a positive participation in all 
the details and decisions which together 
constitute a living and growing policy, 
What an empty shell the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals will be, even iz complete 
agreement is reached at San Francisco, 
if at the same time, or in the near future, 
we are unable to agree upon such things 
as exchange and monetary matters, avia- 
tion, the free flow of information, trade 
barriers, cartels, armaments, and oil, 
and, I may add, a simple treaty with 
Mexico on the division of the waters of 
the Colorado River. Surely we all know 
by this time that political solidarity in 
this suffering world is dependent, in the 
final analysis, upon economic stability. 

I do not mean that all of these prob- 
lems must be solved immediately, and at 
once, to the satisfaction of all. I do 
think it very important that the Ameri- 
can people, and all people, recognize that 
these matters are inherently involved in 
any system of mutual security; and that 
adjustments and temporary sacrifices 
must be made. They should be told that 
the price of peace is high. How high it is, 
is difficult to estimate; but I am confident 
that it will not be nearly as high as the 
price of war. However, unless we are 
prepared to make these payments for 
peace we might as well recognize now the 
futility of Dumbarton Oaks or San Fran- 
cisco. 

I said temporary sacrifices, for I am 
convinced that because of our enormous 
power to produce wealth of all kinds, 
given a reasonable length of time, in 
which we are free from the threat of war, 
or war itself, we can more than repay 
ourselves for any reasonable concessions 
we may make in the way of loans, tariffs, 
or outright relief. There are vast areas 
of the world, with untold wealth, that 
can be developed if we can be reasonably 
sure of peace. Wecan be sure that as the 
area; are developed, we shall share with 
the rest of the world in the benefits of 
these developments. SoI repeat that our 
sacrifices will be temporary if we can 
establish and maintain peace. 

In addition to the material costs of 
peace ther. are other adjustments which 
must be made and which may prove more 
painful to many of us than the payment 
of gold. We must give up some of our 
most cherished prejudices if we are to 
work in harmony with other peoples. No 
plan on earth can assure us of anything 
resembling a peaceful future unless, sup- 
porting it, are the positive forces of pub- 
lic opinion. The beliefs and convictions 
of the people must be in accord with our 
policy or it cannot be definite and settled. 
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Among the prejudices which we must 
examine, I need mention only a few to 
illustrate my point. Foremost among 
them is the anti-British already referred 
to. I shall not go further into that ex- 
cept to urge most serious consideration 
as to whether we desire to see the power 
and influence of the British people de- 
stroyed. Is it not true that in assisting 
Britain and the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, we were in fact preserving friends 
who are, in a very real sense, indispen- 
sable to our own welfare and the wel- 
fare of democratic, freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere? In this troubled 
and violent world is it not true that we 
would feel quite alone in the world if 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
had been subjugated by the tyranny of 
the Nazis, and its resources directed 
against us? If that be true, then whose 
chestnuts did we pull out of the fire? 

Another powerful prejudice which has 


affected our policy, and is vital to our 
future, is our fear of Russia and com- 
munism. Until the revolution in Russia, 
we had always been on friendly terms 


with that Nation. We had never fought 
her. We made one very profitable deal 
with her when we bought Alaska for 
$7,200,000, and promptly extracted more 
than $400,000,000 in gold from its moun- 
tains. I should say that even the 
Tribune should approve of that kind of 
a deal. Yet, after the revolution was 
established by Lenin, we refused to 
recognize Russia until 1933, the last of 
the major nations to do so. Moreover, 
we sent two armed expeditions against 
her without provocation. When one 
recalls the birth of our own Nation— 
that in 1776 our forefathers were re- 
garded as being quite as radical, by the 
rest of the world, as Lenin was in 1920— 
is it not strange that we should be so 
harsh toward Russia? Since we have 
been the most successful revolutionary 
people in history, why are we so critical 
of others who follow our example? 
Surely it cannot be because we approved 
of Czarist Russia with its illiteracy and 
abject, grinding poverty. As I read 
history, the Russian experiment in 
socialism is scarcely more radical, under 
modern conditions, than the Declaration 
of Independence was in the days of 
George IIT. 

I realize that it is not popular even 
to compare Russia with ourselves, and 
yet it is necessary to get our ideas 
straight. When I hear the unbridled 
and intemperate attacks upon Russia by 
some of our own people, I cannot help 
but be troubled. If these people, who 
profess such profound love and faith for 
our American system, are sincere in this 
faith, then why are they so afraid of 
Russia? I have a feeling that the real 
reason for their hate and distrust is 
their lack of faith in our own system. 

I believe firmly in the superiority of 
our democratic capitalistic system, and 
I desire to preserve it. But we should 
remember that capitalism is not divine 
and inviolable. It was not handed down 
to us by the Almighty; and to question 
it, or test it, is neither sacrilegious nor 
treasonable. We have capitalism, and 
we can defend it, because it has by all 
Standards of decency provided better 
conditions for more people than any 
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other system on earth. It is of value to 
us, and is defensible, only so long as it 
maintains that record. 

The highly emotional attacks upon 
communism and Russia by some of our 
public orators is an indication of the 
weakness of their faith in our system. 
We must demonstrate the superiority of 
individual initiative under capitalism by 
our results, by the provision of a superior 
way of life, not by the violence of our 
oratory. 

Russia is a great and powerful nation. 
She can become either a good friend and 
customer, exerting her influence for 
peace and stability, or she can become an 
enemy using every opportunity to thwart 
us. The Russia of today is a product of 
a history less fortunate than ours. I do 
not believe the Soviets desire to domi- 
nate the world as the Germans do. They 
have given no evidence that they believe 
they are supermen. Russia, like Amer- 
ica, is a nation of many races, and I 
can see no real reason why we cannot get 
along peaceably. 

If this is sound reasoning, then we 
should make up our minds as to our basic 
attitude and stop the irritating and con- 
fusing practice of condemnation on the 
one hand and praise on the other. Our 
policy should be one of respect and con- 
sideration for a valiant Ally in peace as 
well as in war, at least until some com- 
pelling reason to alter our views inter- 
venes. 

Another myth that confuses our atti- 
tude toward the other nations is the oft- 
repeated statement that “we have always 
been a Santa Claus to the world.” The 
more selfish among us call us “Uncle 
Sap.” The implication from these state- 
ments is that we are soft-headed, starry- 
eyed idealists who know nothing of the 
realities of this hard-fisted world. It 
would take too much time to explore 
fully this thoroughly false prejudice. 
Its plausibility and the evil of it arise 
from the confusion of two different ideas. 
The idea of charity, in regard to which 
we have been and should continue to be 
generous, is confused with the idea that 
we do not know how to look after our 
own interests in a business deal. One 
often hears, when on the floor of the 
Senate, that Great Britain is too smart 
for us, that they always out-trade us. If 
we are so stupid how is it that we are the 
richest and most powerful Nation in the 
world? Are we Americans willing to 
admit that all our success is due solely to 
luck? I am not ready to admit that our 
people are inferior in brains or ability 
to the Britsh or to any other people. 
This whole line of attack upon our policy 
of cooperation is so silly that it would 
not warrant atttention, except that it is 
so constantly repeated that it, like 
Hitler’s lies, has found receptive ears 
among the uninformed. How ridiculous 
it would be for the United States to 
refrain from dealing with other nations 
because we are too silly and stupid to 
know what we are about. 

A slightly different aspect of this same 
myth is the belief that in every interna- 
tional conference we always lose and the 
British always have their way. There 
is' a basic difference in the attitude of 
the British and the Americans toward a 
compromise, The British for centuries 
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have been great political compromisers. 
They call it “muddling through.” Their 
constitution is a collection of compro- 
mises with necessity. On the other hand, 
we think of our Constitution as a sacred 
set of principles, inviolable, and immuta- 
ble. When an American representative 
compromises at a conference, we always 
regard it as a giving up of our principles 
and high ideals. When the British com- 
promise, they regard it merely as the in- 
clusion of some of the ideals of the oppo- 
sition. This difference is largely orie of 
attitude, not of substance. 

Another idea around which clusters 
much confusion and misunderstanding is 
the concept of national sovereignty. I 
know of no word more abused and mis- 
understood than sovereignty. I confess 
that I share in that confusion. It is pri- 
marily for that reason that I object to its 
use in declarations of policy, or instru- 
ments of agreement. In the minds of 
many the word “sovereignty” has some 
mystical connotation in some way asso- 
ciated with divinity. In days gone by 
when men were slaves, their masters im- 
posed their will by an appeal to the di- 
vine right of kings. “Your sovereign by 
appointment from the All Highest” was 
the doctrine. 

It is obvious that few modern states 
possess the attributes of sovereignty as 
the word was understood in the days of 
the divine right of kings. Americans, 
especially, have never regarded the state, 
as such, as sovereign. It is the servant 
of the people; and the people have re- 
served the right to control their servant, 
or to change its character, whenever they 
think it fitting and proper to do so. The 
divinity of rulers, or of states, has no 
place in the modern world. 

The first principle of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals states that “the organi- 
zation is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states.” If this means that the mem- 
bers of the organization agree not to use 
the power of the organization to destroy 
the identity, the culture, and the inde- 
pendence of the various members by 
force, it is acceptable. On the other 
hand if it means that the organization 
undertakes to preserve for all time, every 
member state as it presently exists, I 
think it is unwise. 

The organization should not be the in- 
strument of reaction nor the means of 
freezing the status quo forever. On the 
contrary it should be the means by which 
the development of the world can be or- 
derly. It should be the means by which 
desirable changes may be dictated by 
reason rather than by brute force. It 
should not be an eternal obstacle to the 
many changes in the political map of 
the world which the welfare of the people 
may demand. 

If it means anything today, sover- 
eignty, as applied to a state, surely means 
that a state is sufficiently independent 
economically, politically, and physically 
to defend itself and provide for the se- 
curity and happiness of its own people. 
In this turbulent world can it be seriously 
contended that the vast majority of ex- 
isting states are sovereign powers? It 
seems to me to offend one’s common 
sense, regardless of fine spun political 
theory, to insist that Luxembourg with 
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300000 people, Panama with 635,000, 
Lichtenstein with 11,000, or Andorra with 
5,009 must be given the same power in 
the organization as the United States 
with 135,060,000, Russia with 190,000,000, 
and China with 450,000,009. It was in 
recognition of the absurdity of this prop- 
osition that the Security Council with its 
permanent members was created. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
objecting to the structure of the organi- 
zation. In fact, I think it is probably the 
best solution that could be worked out 
under present conditions. My purpose is 
merely to meet to some extent the critics 
who insist upon regarding all states as 
equal when, in fact, they are not. I 
look forward to the day when, as the re- 
sult of peaceful and rational changes, 
the states or federations of the states of 
the world shall become more nearly 
equal in their ability to provide decent 
conditions for the people, and to prevent 
the use of violence as an instrument of 
decision. 

My objection to the use of the word 
“sovereignty” is that it is subject to no 
clear definition, and that it may be used 
by narrow-minded people to prevent the 
orderly evolution of the organization 
into increasingly effective machinery for 
peace and Security. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I repeat 
that I think it is most urgent that the 
people of this Nation should give sus- 
tained and serious consideration to our 
long-term relations with the other peo- 
ples of the world. If we are to have a 
definite and settled policy for the guid- 
ance of our representatives, the people 
must understand, and must develop con- 
victions regarding that policy. I believe 
it is dangerous in the highest degree to 
continue to improvise from day to day in 
answer to fleeting and superficial emo- 
tions. 

Since the Senate shares the responsi- 
bility for translating into action our for- 
eign policy, it obviously is our duty to as- 
sist the people in determining what that 
policy shall be. By the greatest good for- 
tune, and enormous sacrifice, we have 
earned a second opportunity to help save 
the world and ourselves from self-de- 
struction. Twenty-five years ago the 
Senate of the United States did not ad- 
vise the President or the people, and 
it rejected the treaty then submitted to 
it. This time I urgently recommend 
that we advise them both in preparing a 
treaty which we can accept, so that this 
troubled world can live again in peace, 
free from fear of another world cata- 
clysm arising out of the refusal of those 
who will win this war to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the peace. Let us seek 
peace, and let us insure it with all our 
talents. A better life may then dawn for 
all mankind. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RESOURCES, 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the gmendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be difficult for those of us 





who have listened to the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] to refrain from being influenced 
by them during our consideration of the 
conference report on the civilian man- 
power bill. I trust with all my heart, 
and with all my soul, that the remarks 
to which we have listened will influence 


us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O’Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as I had remarked before the roll call 
was ordered, I have taken real inspira- 
tion from the remarks made by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], pointing out as he did the need 
of our country and of our people being 
united in the effort to accomplish the 
purpose we all have at heart. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the remarks of the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas in a way reflected the 
feelings which I have, and which I 
know are entertained by a number of 
my associates, in presenting to the Sen- 
ate the conference report. 

As everyone knows, I am one of those 
Senators who felt in the beginning that 
the legislation suggested was not wise. 
I am one of those now who believe that 
it would be most unwise not to go 
through with the program once we have 
embarked upon it. By that I mean that 
we are in the midst of the tensest mo- 
ment of the present war. We are, I feel 
and hope and pray, although, sad to 
relate, I do not believe, on the very edge 
of the beginning of the end. I trust 
that is so. A lack of American unity in 
these last moments might prove dis- 
astrous. . 

Mr. President, there has been full and 
free discussion of the manpower Dill. 
No bill has had greater consideration, 
and in the consideration of no legisla- 
tive proposal has the House had greater 
opportunity to state its will and to reject 
the measure if it was the pleasure of 
the body to do so. To the very last the 
House of Representatives was given full 
opportunity in this matter. It was the 
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Senate’s right to act first upon the con- 
ference report, but we conceded that 
right to the House so that that body 
might have full opportunity to meet the 
issue and to handle it unhampereg, 
That opportunity has been given them 
each time the question has arisen, and 
they have sustained the contention this 
type of legislation is needed. 

Mr. President, if the conference re. 
port shall be approved and the confer- 
ence report bill shall become law, I hope 
it will be used with all the force which 
those in charge of our psychological war- 
fare can employ, to show that a democ- 
racy, the greatest democracy of the 
world, can act with unity in the exercise 
of power and will in the accomplishment 
of a given purpose, when the times de- 
mand such unity. 

I realize that there has been and that 
there will be much discussion of the bill, 
and there will be much said about our 
moving away from the traditions of our 
land in the adoption of a pressure meas- 
ure of this kind. I do not accept that 
thesis; I have always felt that to be 
strong was in no sense a liability but a 
tremendous asset to a democracy. Our 
Government will not be saved because it 
is weak, and democracy in the world will 
not be saved by governments taking weak 
action when strength is needed. 

When the fathers framed our Con- 
stitution they saw that there would be 
times when we should be united in ef- 
fort to the last man, and such a time 
confronts us when the Constitution it- 
self is at stake. So, supreme, complete, 
and almost absolute powers were given 
to the Congress of the United States to 
raise armies and to carry on war; of 
course, with the injunction, as has been 
so well said, to carry on war successfully 
in order that the oaths taken by all the 
soldiers and by all officers of the United 
States should be lived up to, and that 
the Constitution should be preserved. 

Mr. President, I do not like light think- 
ing about our Constitution and about our 
democracy. I do not like reference, 
even in connection with a bill of this 
kind, to the fact that we are probably 
imitating some other nation whose po- 
litical technique and political behavior 
are inconsistent with the fundamentals 
of our land. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is no more and no less than the people’s 
companion in the accomplishment of the 
people’s will and purposes. When that 
is once brought to us as an issue, I re- 
peat, if the need is to bring unity forcibly 
into existence against a common enemy, 
even when we are fighting for the pres- 
ervation of that which we seem to be 
losing in passing a law, we should realize 
that a failure to wage war effectively 
would be disastrous to every ideal and 
every hope and every aspiration all 
Americans have had since the begin- 
ning of our Government. In times such 
as the present there devolves upon us the 
necessity for action. Sometimes action 
is demanded which reflects unity rather 
than any other objective. 

Mr. President, for this bill the Presi- 
dent has pointed out that there is a 
need. For this bill the Chief of Staff 
has pointed out that there is a need. 
For this bill the Chief Admiral of the 
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Navy has pointed out that there is a 
need. For this bill the head of our War 
production Board has pointed out that 
there is a need. For this bill the man 
who has been called the assistant to the 
president, the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, has 
pointed out that there is a need. 

Mr. O°-MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah 
vield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
“Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
vield, but let me say that I think it is 
fair to the Senate that I make a state- 
ment in regard to the bill, so that Sen- 
ators who wish to understand what is in 
the conference report may be advised. I 
should rather not yield for discussion at 
this time; I think it would be better not 
to do so; we will have plenty of time 
for that later on; but of course I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming, since he asks 
me to yield, though I should rather not 
yield until I have finished my opening 
statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to ask a question of the Senator. He 
has just given the list of officials of the 
Government who, he says, have testified 
in favor of this bill. IF ask the Senator 
if this is not an altogether different bill 
from the one upon which the hearings 
were held. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
we have before us a conference report 
bill. It is a different bill, and it is going 
to be part of the task of the Senator from 
Utah to state the differences between the 
conference report bill, the House bill 
about which testimony was taken, and 
the bill which passed the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that the offi- 
cials whom the Senator has mentioned 
have not actually testified in favor of the 
conference report bill? 

ir. THOMAS of Utah. That is abso- 
lutely, totally, and completely true, as it 
has been true of practically every con- 
ference report that has come before the 
Congress of the United States at least 
during my membership in the Senate, be- 
cause it is not common that hearings 
are held upon conference reports. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
yield, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Iam sorry to interrupt, 
but I wish to refresh the memory of the 
Senator by saying that there is not one 
single deetrine in the pending bill as it 
comes. from the conference committee 
which has not at some time during the 
past 2% years been advocated by every 
procurement agency of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I dislike 
to interrupt, but I think one other thing 
should be said at this particular time. 
We are not choosing now, at this late 
our, between the conference report bill 
aid some other bill. We are choosing 
how between this bill and no bill. 


I am glad to 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I wish to cover more than one point in 
my brief discussion. I desire to show 
that the committees which have been 
responsible for the proposed legislation 
among other things have not only per- 
formed a task of which they can be 
proud, not only have they done the best 
they could, but they have done that 
which, in the opinion of those who signed 
the conference report, the country wants 
them to do. 

Mr. President, since the trend of 
thought has been broken, probably 
greatly to the advantage of my listeners, 
I desire to read into the Recorp at this 
point a letter which I have just received 
from the President of the United States, 
and I want to comment on the third 
paragraph thereof, because it reflects 
what I know we have all been striving 
for. The letter is as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, March 28, 1945. 
Hon. Etsert D. THomas, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ELEERT: I earnestly hope the Senate 
will adopt the conference report on the man- 
power bill. The compromise is not all that 
was recommended by General Marshall and 
Admiral King, speaking for the armed serv- 
ices, and by me. It does not contain the 
provisions of the bill originally passed by 
the House and differs from the bill ds it 
passed the Senate. However, tn a contro- 
versial matter of this kind, legislation can 
be enacted only as a result of a compromise. 

The manpower situation is still serious. 
In the days ahead of us there will be great 
temptation for workers to leave war plants. 
The failure to enact this legislation will make 
the successful conduct of the war even more 
difficult. 

If the conference report is adopted, the 
Congress will have discharged its duty and 
the responsibility for effectively and fairly 
handling the manpower situation will be 
Placed squarely in the executive branch. 

Its adoption will be heartening news to 
the armed forces. It will let the Nazis know 
that we on the home front are determined 
to dcliver the weapons Eisenhower needs to 
complete their destruction and it will serve 
emphatic notice on the war lords of Japan 
that VE-day will mean no slowing down of 
our war effort. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. President, the third paragraph of 
the letter, which I said I wish to com- 
ment upon, describes, I am sure, the 
feelings and the aspirations of all of us 
who have had to do with the pending 
legislation. The Government has called 
upon the Congress of the United States 
to perform certain tasks which will con- 
tribute to the unity of our people in the 
accomplishment of a greater task. The 
adoption of the conference report, as 
the President says, will help fulfill our 
obligation to our war leaders and grant 
to them that for which they have asked. 

Some Senators have felt that the bill 
as it comes from conference is not as 
strong a bill as the original House meas- 
ure and is not as good a bill as the orig- 
inal Senate measure. That is something 
which must be left to individual opinion. 
In my judgment, we now have a better 
bill and a stronger bill than either the 
House measure or the Senate measure; 
but I say in all candor that if the bill 
before us shall be passed, and it is then 
foolishly or recklessly administered, it 
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wil] do harm and not good to the cause 
of production. I feel, though, that we 
can trust those who must administer 
the measure to administer it wisely, since 
it is drawn in such a way that it should 
be called to the aid of the Government 
only when such aid is needed, and should 
therefore be administered, and wisely ad- 
ministered, only when need for its ad- 
ministration is at hand. 

Mr. President, I feel that the confer- 
ence report bill now before the Senate 
is stronger than either the Senate bill 
or the House bill in one particular, which 
I may be criticized for saying is not 
strictly an enforceable provision. I re- 
fer to the opening paragraph. Under 
that paragraph, if the bill becomes law, 
those in charge of the selective service 
will have a new mandate from the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the prin- 
ciple is laid down that persons who have 
been deferred for cause shall live up to 
the obligations of their deferment. A 
new mandate will go forth from the Con- 
gress of the United States that greater 
consideration shall be given to the shift- 
ing of persons who have been deferred 
for cause, and that it shall be the duty 
of every person who has been deferred 
to live up to the obligations of his defer- 
ment. If that is done, a pool of man- 
power will be furnished which will be 
sufficiently large to take car’ of our im- 
Mediate sho:.ages and of our immediate 
demands. 

Mr. President, the words I am about to 
read from the conference report bill are 
strong, they are American, they are in 
keeping with the spirit of the Selective 
Service Act as it was adopted 5 years ago. 
They are as follows: 

Szc. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the declarations of war pledg- 
ing all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, 
every individual not in the armed forces 
shall have an obligaton, when called upon, 
to serve the Nation in an activity essential to 
the war effort. 


Mr. President, that paragraph reflects 
the very basis underlying the theory of 
our democracy, that responsibility rests 
upon all. There are Members of the 
Congress who have felt that the House 
bill was essential because it gave the Ad- 
ministration power to draft workers who 
may be idle. The draft provision is not 
contained in the conference report, but 
the very first section of the bill em- 
bodied in the conference report presents 
a reconsideration of the question of the 
shifting of employees from one place to 
another. 

Whe. we say that one bill is stronger 
than the other, there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion about what is meant 
by the word “stronger.” However, the 
bill agreed upon in conference fs a 
stronger bill than the House bill in many 
respects. It contains, among other 
things, the following provisions which 
were not contained in the House bill: 

First of all, provision for the coordi- 
nation of war procurement and man- 
power. 

Second, provision for surveys to be 
made of the utilization of manpower in 
Government and private plants. Here 
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at last, Mr. President, is placed into law 
the very theory which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has been discussing 
so long, relative to the Government being 
the greatest hoarder of manpower, so 
that if the Senator’s contentions are 
true we will know about it and will dis- 
cover where the hoarding is. There was 
no provision in the House bill for a sur- 
vey, either of private plants or of Gov- 
ernment plants; so this provision is very 
much stronger than the House bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Briccs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator 
says that the bill includes Government 
plants, does he mean not only Govern- 
ment-operated ordnance plants, for ex- 
ample, but also navy yards and other 
Government departments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The words 
used are “all departments.” That is a 
pretty inclusive term. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is an over-all term, 
including everything in the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am interested in find- 
ing a solution to the problem which I 
posed on a previous occasion. Three or 
four weeks ago I received a letter from a 
union worker in one of the large fac- 
tories in Milwaukee. The particular fac- 
tory employs approximately 13,000 
workers. The writer of the letter stated 
that if the Senate of the United States 
were to send a committee to investigate, 
it would find the situation to be that the 
factory could produce 25 percent more 
war materials with a reduction of 25 per- 
cent in personnel. That is what I call 
hoarding of labor. My correspondent 
vent out on a limb and stated that the 
situation was such that management 
could do nothing about it. The Govern- 
ment inspector who is on the job, looking 
after production, does nothing about it. 
"‘chere is a fear complex present. I 
should like to know how this bill would 
remedy that situation. 

Mr. “‘“HOMAS of Utah. If such a let- 
ter should come to the Senator from Wis- 
consin after this bill becomes law, I sug- 
gest that he send it to the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
ask him to determine whether or not the 
conditions alleged actually exist. This 
bill would grant authority to the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
to make a survey. If such a situation 
were found to exist, that plant, of course, 
could not justify itself in holding the 
workers. This bill would make it possible 
tc do all that can be done by law in a 
situation of that kind. 

Mr. WILEY. It seems to me that un- 
der the present circumstances, if the 
Government inspector who is there and 
sees the situation is not afraid of some- 
one, he should make it very plain to those 
who are loafing on the job, and to man- 
agement, that it is their function to 
operate on an efficient basis. It is the 
people, through taxes, who are paying 


the extra charge for an excess of 25 per- 
cent of labor, and a loss of 25 percent 
in production. What would be done if 
the bill were enacted into law? If the 
Government inspectors or overseers do 
not now have sufficient intestinal forti- 
tude to act, what could be done under 
the terms of the proposed law? That 
is the question to which I am seeking an 
answer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the Senator 
knows of some way by which the Con- 
gress can act except through law, per- 
haps I can answer his question. At the 
present time there is no such law as this, 
so excuses can be made. But with this 
law, we need not accept any excuse from 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Heshould make a report; 
and if the conditions are as charged, he 
should go about remedying them. That 
will be the situation if the bill is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. WILEY. Does not such an obliga- 
tion exist now? When the Government 
lets contracts running into billions of 
dollars, is it not the obligation of gov- 
ernment to see that the money of the 
people is spent economically? If nosuch 
obligation exists now, how can such an 
obligation be created by the proposed 
law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In my opinion 
it is downright dishonest to cheat any- 
one, even the Government of the United 
States. The mere fact that the Senator’s 
correspondent writes the letter described 
by the Senator indicates that he believes 
that someone is winking at the situa- 
tion. If the pending bill becomes law, 
and someone winks at such a situation, 
the responsibility can be placed exactly 
where it belongs. The bill would place it 
on the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. That is all that can be 
done. That is all that Congress can be 
asked to do. 

Mr. WILEY. It seems to me that the 
answer is very plain. In government 
we seem to have reached the point 
where we permit certain groups to dic- 
tate to us. There is evidence before this 
body, and before its committees, indi- 
cating that labor groups tell us where to 
head in. We have the racketeer element 
everywhere. Certainly this Government 
ought to be sufficiently strong, and those 
who represent the Government in the 
expenditure of vast sums of money ought 
to have sufficient power, to say, in the 
circumstances which I have cited, “There 
is hoarding of labor. We need that la- 
bor elsewhere. Therefore you must dis- 
charge 25 percent of your personnel.” 
If that is done what happens? We have 
a strike menace. Government officials 
are afraid of the strike menace. What 
has been done in this bill about strikes? 
Has that situation been faced, or has it 
simply been evaded? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. In answer to 
that question, Mr. President, let me say 
that this is not an antistrike bill. No 
witness who appeared before us, when 
asked about strikes, testified that this 
was in any sense an antistrike bill. 
Speaking for myself, I would not defend 
it if it were an antistrike bill. When 
the time comes for the Congress of the 
United States to say that strikes shall be 
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illegal in the United States, I want the 
Congress to say just that, and nothing 
else. I am not in the least afraid of the 
power of our Government when the Goy. 
ernment is in the right; but I am afraiq 
of any type of governmental action by 
indirection. 

If this bill is an industry-labor rela. 
tions bill, or if it is anything more than 
it purports to be, then I have been de. 
ceived, and I am doing something which 
I do not wish to do. We should not by 
indirection overcome a right which js 
inherent in the American worker. If it 
must be overcome, let us do it by direct 
action, and let the American worker 
know exactly what we are doing. He will 
respect us for doing so. The Senator 
from Wisconsin knows that as well as 
Ido. I have handled many a labor bill. 
We have never tried to deceive anyone 
as to what we were trying to do with re- 
spect to labor. We have always been 
open and above board. This is a goy- 
ernment of law; and that means, of 
course, that resort to the courts is avail- 
able at all times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Iam glad 
the Senator made the statement that 
this is not an antistrike bill. He will 
recall that the conferees discussed that 
point at some length, and not a single 
member of the conference felt that the 
bill was in any sense an antistrike bill. 

In regard to the question of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, let me add a 
brief observation to the splendid answer 
which was given by the Senator from 
Utah. Under the terms of the bill the 
difficulty which the Senator from Wis- 
consin describes can be cured. If it is 
not cured, the responsibility will rest 
entirely with the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. Under the 
terms of the bill the Director is not only 
given responsibility, but he is given au- 
thority. The method of curing such a 
situation is laid down in the bill. So if 
there is further misuse of labor, or a bad 
utilization of labor, as described by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, if the bill is 
enacted into law the responsibility wil! 
rest entirely upon the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and not 
upon the Congress. Today it rests upon 
Congress because there is no law to deal 
with the situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Utah give his judgment at this point as 
to how much compulsion there is in the 
bill? Is there authority in any of its 
provisions for the transfer of workers 
from one section to another? Will the 
Senator deal specifically with the com- 
pulsion features? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator mean going from one section t0 
another? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
provision in the bill which would grant 
authority to compel a person to go from 
one part of the country to another part. 
The bill is not a draft bill in that sense 
at all, and it is not a bill which it is un- 
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derstood would accomplish its purposes 
in that way. 

The bill is strong. There is need for 
workers. There are the freezing provi- 
sions in the bill, and, of course, there are 
all the provisions for using the agencies 
of government in order to send workers 
to given places; but if I correctly under- 
stand the Senator, compulsion in the 
sense of giving the Government the right 
to require John Doe to leave San Fran- 
cisco and go to work in Portland, Maine, 
is not provided in thé bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the bill means 
that John Doe, who lives in San Fran- 
cisco and who works in the A BC plant, 
can be told that he must leave that plant 
and must go to work in the X Y Z plant? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; he can be 
transferred on invitation—I will put it in 
that way—but individually he has the 
right to reject the invitation. There is 
no authority to take a man from one 
place and put him in another place. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. If what the Senator 
has said is true, then let me inquire what 
is meant by the first paragraph of the 
conference report, reading as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging all 
of the resources of the Nation to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve the 


Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 





That is the purpose as stated in the 
conference report, namely, that every in- 
dividual in the Nation has an obligation. 
Then provisions to carry out that pur- 
pose are incorporated in the bill. 

In my judgment, if authority to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of the bill is provided, we shall 
find that under the bill the rules and 
regulations which are made will come 
very close to being a national service 
act. That is the purpose of the meas- 
ure, as stated in the first paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in answer to the Senator from Montana, 
let me say that I have already explained 
the words the Senator has read. They 
are a reiteration of the theory of the 
Selective Service Act, and, as included in 
this bill, they indicate the way the bill 
can be used, and properly used, to cause 
persons who have been deferred for 
cause to live up to the cause of their 
deferment. In other words, objections 
have been made by many persons about 
the present situation, and there have 
been attempts to enact legislation to 
change it. At present a person who has 
been deferred so that he may work on a 
farm may not stay on the farm, but may 
£0 somewhere else and work there. The 
bill is for the purpose of making sure 
that the primary war objective shall be 
first in everyone’s mind, and that the 
Government may have the richt to ask 
that persons who are deferred from the 
armed services for a cause shall live up 
to that cause. 

Mr. WHEELER. My question relates 
to the obligation imposed on every per- 
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son, as stated in the opening paragraph. 
It seems to me there is no question about 
it. The obligation is stated, -nd there- 
after we find the statement that— 

The purposes of this act are to provide the 
most practicable and effective means to ac- 
complish the fulfillment of such obligation. 


What the Senator’s interpretaticn of 
that language is and what may be the 
interpretation of someone in a Govern- 
ment department may be entirely dif- 
ferent, as we have previously seen on nu- 
merous occasions. I must confess that 
I am extremely critical or suspicious of 
what some of the departments—not all 
of them, by any means—may do under 
such authority, and of their interpreta- 
tion of the laws which have been passed 
by Congress. In my judgment, we will 
find that some of them will interpret the 
law so as to go much further than is in 
the mind of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no answer to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. That statement was made when 
the Constitution of the United States was 
discussed, and it has been made from 
time to time since then. We all know 
that ultimately a law is interpreted and 
administered by administrators, and ul- 
timately it is interpreted by courts, and 
sometimes the purpose of Congress is 
abused. Nevertheless, we have done 
fairly well, the rights of the people have 
not been abused very much; indeed, we 
seem to be getting stronger, and the peo- 
ple seem to be getting along better all 
the time... I do not say that as an ar- 
gument; but I wish to say—and I say it 
to every American—that if we cannot 
trust the American Government, there is 
no government on earth or any type of 
government which can ever be trusted. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Itisa question 
of trusting the administrator; because, 
as I have already stated, and I stated it 
even stronger than the Senator from 
Montana has, if the bill is unwisely, fool- 
ishly, and recklessly administered, it is 
an invitation to more chaos than we have 
ever had in all our history. 

Mr. WHEELER. I must question some 
of the statements the Senator has made. 
It is not a question of trusting the Gov- 
ernment. The matter of trusting some 
one person in a Government bureau is 
quite different. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me interject 
that it is a question of trusting the 
people. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. Thereisa vast 
difference. Many persons talk about 
trusting the Government, but they them- 
selves do not trust the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I confess that I have not 
had time to read the conference report; 
therefore, I seek a little information. 
Does this product of the conference com- 
mittee contain any provision for the ex- 
ception from the provisions of the law 
of men discharged from the armed serv- 
ices? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then, I judge that every 
man who is discharged from the armed 
services will come under the control of 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion the instant he is discharged 


from the armed services. Is that cor- 
rect? 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not un- 


derstand that that will follow. I cannot 
exactly understand what the Senator 
means. 

Mr. AIKEN. As TI recall, in the House 
of Representatives there was some dis- 
cussion—I do not know whether any pro- 
vision to that effect was adopted—re- 
garding the exemption of certain persons 
who are discharged from the armed serv- 
ices. I wonder whether there is in the 
bill any exemption for persons whe are 
discharged from the armed services. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There should 
not be; because under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act itself a man who is discharged 
from the armed services immediately be- 
comes a member of the Reserves and is 
subject to recall. So in no sense is he a 
freeman in the sense that no one may 
lay a hand on him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, I assume that 
every man or women who is discharged 
from the armed service will become sub- 
ject to the call of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion the in- 
stant he or she is discharged from the 
armed services. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; because 
the men—not the women, but the men— 
who are drafted into the armed services 
are definitely controlled by the Selective 
Service Act. When they are subsequent- 
ly discharged from the armed services 
they go into the Reserve Corps, and they 
are subject to being recalled io duty. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if they receive a 
medical discharge, but still are able to 
work—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Regardless of 
whether they receive any kind of dis- 
charge—— 

Mr. AIKEN. They come under the 
bill, do they not, unless provision is made 
for their exemption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Not auto- 
matically does any irdividual come un- 
der the bill. The bill is in no sense a 
general bill which arbitrarily places the 
people of the United States under its pro- 
visions. It is a bill which will be used 
only in given places, at given times, and 
for given purposes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Utah, although I think he 
has already covered the point, that I 
think the Senator from Vermont has an 
erroneous impression of what the bill 
provides. Is it his understanding that 
men discharged from the Army could he 
drafted into industries? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; but as I read the 
conference report I found that para- 
graph (2) of section 5 reads in part as 
follows: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring. rehir- 
ing, solicitation, or recruitment of new work- 
ers by employers and the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers— 


I am glad to 
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And soforth. The Director could pre- 
vent a man who had been discharged 
from the Army from obtaining a job, 
could he not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is meant, then, by 
the second paragraph of section 5? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That language 
is governed by what precedes it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a veteran should take 
a job, he could be promptly frozen into it 
by the Director, could he not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. He could be if 
all his fellow workers were frozen into 
the job. If the provisions of the bill are 
applied to a given place and a given local- 
ity, and if the veteran is one of a group 
of persons frazen into employment, then 
he would be affected. But that would 
not mean that a discharged veteran 
would necessarily be affected by this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the difference 
between the treatment which would be 
given to one discharged veteran and that 
which would be given to any other dis- 
charged veteran? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
ever. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
correct a misunderstanding? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I repeat that 
the discharged veteran would be under 
obligation, because he would be under the 
control of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. I 
was merely seeking information. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me I should like 
to comment on the reply which was made 
to the Senator from Vermont, who in- 
quired what the effect would be upon the 
veteran if he took a job and was not 
frozen into employment. The Senator 
from Utah said that the veteran would be 
frozen if the law were applied to all the 
workers at the plant. 

That is not the language of the bill. 
The language to which I refer is as fol- 
lows: 

The Director is authorized, by regula- 
tion * * * (3) to prohibit the indi- 
viduals employed in designated areas, activi- 
ties, plants, facilities, and farms, which the 
Director deems essential to the war effort, 
from voluntarily discontinuing such em- 
ployment. 


IYone what- 


And so forth. Under that language 
the Director may freeze them all; he may 
freeze one-half of them, one-quarter of 
them, or he may freeze only one man. 
The language is so broad that he may do 
whatever he pleases. It must be so, be- 
cause there was written into that very 
paragraph a provision that such individ- 
ual should be frozen unless he, the in- 
dividual, could show a justifiable reason 
for leaving the employment. Will not 
the Senator agree that any individual 
who is frozen has a right, under this bill, 
to appeal from the judgment of the Di- 
rector and seek to escape the effect of 
the freeze order? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, 
that is true. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. When the Senator 
says that the freeze applies to all in a 
given class or category, he is not follow- 
ing the language of the bill. The lan- 
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guage applies to anyone to whom the Di- 
rector may deem it proper and appro- 
priate to apply the freeze. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming will agree that 
he is arguing his point to the minutest 
end. There must be a designation of the 
industry and the locality. I do not be- 
lieve there is any provision in the bill for 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to move forward and desig- 
nate John Jones, for example, and freeze 
him into a given place without freezing 
his associates. To do so would in no 
sense take care of the manpower situa- 
tion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
reading language into the bill which is 
not there. The following authority is 
given to the Director: “to prohibit the 
individuals employed in designated 
areas, activities, plants, facilities, and 
farms.” 

What is an area? Weall know. It is 
geographical. What is an activity? An 
activity may be one which engages the 
action of a large number of men, or 
only one man. It may engage the activi- 
ties of a group of individuals. No one 
who has had anything to do with this 
bill can testify now what regulation will 
be written under the authority of the 
Director. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is complaining be- 
cause we do not follow the language of 
the bill; and yet, when he read “indi- 
vidual” he misread the word. He said, 
“To prohibit the individual employed in 
designated areas.” The language of the 
bill is, “to prohibit the individuals”—the 
plural form of the word. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
read the plural form. 'The Senator did 
not catch it. I of course read the lan- 
guage exactly as it is. I would not do 
otherwise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then the 
Senator’s point is not well taken. The 
word “individual” does not mean the 
same as the word “individuals.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, all the 
Senator needs to do is to follow the lan- 
guage of the paragraph a little further. 
If we can prohibit individuals we can 
prohibit one individual. The language 
is: 

To prohibit the individuals employed in 


designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


If there is only one individual on the 
farm, we, of course, prohibit that one 
individual. The language continues— 
which the Director deems are essential to the 
war effort, from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment unless, in the case of any 
individual so employed, the Director deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary in the 
interest of the war effort for him to remain 
in such employment or that he has a justi- 
fiable reason for leaving such employment, 


The language is “any individual.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the point. In the case of an individual 
there would be an escape. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. There would be 
no escape whatever. The Senator can- 
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not interpret the language in that way, 
The language is: 


From voluntarily discontinuing such em. 
ployment unless— 


Unless what?— 
unless, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leay- 
ing such employment. 


In other words, under certain condi- 
tions the Director may freeze a particu- 
lar individual into his employment. 
When we speak of individuals collec- 
tively, we also include the individual. 
An interpretation of any court would be 
to that effect. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. This morning I studied 
the conference report very carefully, 
having in mind any possible injustice 
which might be practiced upon anyone. 
I studied the particular section to which 
reference has been made. It was not 
difficult for me to understand what was 
meant. It is perfectly clear and per- 
fectly understandable. However, I must 
agree with the argument which has been 
made, namely, that if the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion is so 
unwise, so unfair, and so unpatriotic as 
to want to freeze one individual, he can 
do so under this provision. Of course, 
he must first freeze all individuals. 
Then under the theory which would give 
him the right to grant one individual an 
exemption for a justifiable reason, he 
may exempt everyone in the plant or 
area except the one person. If he is that 
type of official he may freeze a given 
person to his job. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, it is easy 
to wrap one’s self in the flag of patri- 
otism. 

Mr. HATCH. No. 
himself in a flag? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is talk- 
ing about the patriotism of the Director. 
It is not a question of the patriotism of 
the Director. Everyone knows that the 
persons who will administer this law will 
be human beings. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the selective-service boards. I 
venture to say that in the State of New 
Mexico the _ selective-service board is 
like the selective-service board in any 
other State. The Senator’s local se- 
lective-service board is composed of ofli- 
cials who probably belive they are as 
patriotic as any other citizens in the 
country. Yet, they are human beings 
and possess all of the frailties that the 
rest of us possess. The Senator knows 
that there have been instances of local 
boards doing injustices to individuals. 
So the question is not one of the patri- 
otism of the Director. No one has more 
respect for the patriotism of former Sen- 
ator Byrnes than have I, but he will 
not be capable of entirely administering 
the law any more tian will the Presi- 
dent. He will delegate responsibilities 


Who is wrapping 


to individuals below him. 

I say that it is granting entirely too 
much power to any man to authorize 
him at this particular time to freeze this 
individual or that individual in his job. 
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Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understood the Senator 
to say as I came into the Chamber some 
time ago that the bill now framed could 
not be used as @ method of prohibiting 
strikes. I do not quite understand why 
not, for the Director is given power to 
prohibit certain workmen in certain 
areas “from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment.” It seems to me that 
in ordinary English “voluntarily discon- 
tinuing employment” is striking. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind 
that this bill does not leave to a court 
the definition of the words “voluntarily 
discontinuing,” but it gives the Director 
the power to make and to carry out any 
reculations he thinks necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the proposed act. 
It seems to me that the Director could 
easily enough say that any man who fails 
to show up at his work for more than 2 
days has voluntarily discontinued his 
employment, and that the power given to 
make regulations would authorize him 
to put such a provision into his regula- 
tion. I know of no definition of law 
that defines “voluntarily discontinuing” 
in any other way. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The conferees had this 
question under consideration and found 
the definition in the law, and the deci- 
sions are so uniform that the language 
used in the conference report reflects 
the law. The language in the confer- 
ence report is “from voluntarily discon- 
tinuing such employment.” A strike 
does not discontinue employment, and 
there are a great Many cases up and 
down the line, from the lowest to the 
highest court, that have so held. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from Utah 
will yield further, let me ask, do not the 
cases relate to the interpretation of par- 
ticular laws, such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, where the relation is sup- 
posed to continue for the purpose of the 
act? Do the decisions upset the ordi- 
nary English meaning of the words “vol- 
untarily discontinuing,’ particularly 
when power to make regulations as he 
may please is given to the Director? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The reason the expres- 
sion is used is that a strike does not dis- 
continue the employment. A strike may 
suspend the relationship for a short time, 
but so long as it is a strike it does not 
discontinue the employment. 

Mr. TAFT. But under this proposed 
act with the tremendous powers given 
the Director, if he says in his regulation 
that any man who fails to go to work 
for 48 hours has discontinued his em- 
ployment, I do not think any court would 
upset his power to make regulations 
granted under this bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have great regard for 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, but I would have to take the 
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other view of it, in view of the uniform 
holding of the courts. 

Mr. TAFT. Do not those holdings re- 
late to an act such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, where the question of 
employment is defined for all the pur- 
poses of the act? How can an interpre- 
tation contradict the ordinary English 
meaning of the words “voluntarily 
discontinuing”? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Sometimes these cases 
are based on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and sometimes they are not. 
The language of the opinions is suffi- 
ciently broad to make perfectly sure that 
a strike does not “discontinue such em- 
ployment,” and that is why we use that 
expression in the report. 

If the Senator cares to look it up, I can 
give him the cases. I mention one in 
which he will find many of them referred 
to, and that is the case of Jeffery-DeWitt 
insulator Co. against the National Labor 
Relations Board, reported in 91 Federal 
Reporter, second series, beginning at 
page 134. I should like, Mr. President, 
to read a paragraph or so from different 
decisions referred to therein in order to 
illustrate their breadth. Will the Scna- 
tor from Utah permit me to do that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should be 
glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the case mentioned 
the holding of the court on this point is 
as follows—and I read from page 138: 

Irrespective of the statute, therefore, the 
strike did not of itself result in a complete 
severance of the relationship which had been 
established between the company and its 
employees. They were employees on strike 
because of the labor dispute which existed, 
and this situation was not materially 
changed by the resumption of operations on 
June 20, even though the company an- 
nounced that those employees who desired 
to woik must go to work on that day. 


And so on. I call attention to other 
short excerpts from other cases. In the 
case of Fryns.v. Fair Lawn Fur Dressing 
Company (114 N. J. Equity, 462; 168 
Atl., 862 to 865) the court said: 

It is true that complainants went on 
strike, but even while on strike, they re- 


mained, fer the present purpose, employees 
of defendant. 


Again in Uden v. Schaefer (110 Wash., 
391; 11 A. L. R. 1031) the court said—and 
I shall read only a sentence: 

A “strike,” in such common acceptance, is 
the act of quitting work by a body of work- 
men for the purpose of coercing their em- 
ployer to accede to some demand they have 
made upon him, and which he hds refused. 


That is it is not a voluntary discon- 
tinuance of employment. 

In another case, State v. Personett (114 
Kans. 680), it is stated in this way: 

It may be noted that a strike is not a quit- 
ting of employment. The man who goes 
on a strike does not profess to quit his em- 
ployment. He still lays claim to his position 
and asserts a right to go back and take it at 
more advantageous terms. 


Those are only a few citations, but 
they illustrate the point and they are 
not all based on a specific statute relat- 
ing to labor relations. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Vermont. 


I thank the 
I see the Sena- 
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tor from Oregon on his feet, and I am 
such he has a contribution on this point, 
and I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I intend 
to speak at some length on this bill at a 
later day, but I want to say in regard 
to the point that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio has raised for discussion 
that we must keep in mind a certain 
technique that is used in attempting to 
settle some strikes or disputes, and that 
is the taking over of plants by the Gov- 
ernment in the face of a strike. When 
the Government takes over a plant in 
the face of a strike and opens the plant 
to employment to any person who wants 
to work in the plant it is not the prac- 
tice to look upon the employees on strike 
as any longer employees. It seems to me 
that under the provisions of the bill as 
now framed the penalty clause would ap- 
ply, and certainly it would be easy to 
make it apply by the promulgation of a 
regulation by the Director. 

Of course, I think the Senator from 
Utah confesses a great weakness in this 
bill when he says that if we cannot have 
confidence in cur Government, then, of 
course, in effect, all is lost. I have con- 
fidence in my Government if the admin- 
istrators under the Government are 
properly checked in accordance with our 
theory of government. But I know of no 
bill that has come before the Senate in 
a long time which has given such arbi- 
trary power to an administrative officer 
as this bill gives to the Director of War 
Mobilization. I speak of him as a close 
friend, but I would refer to him as “Mr. 
xX” so far as the application of the princi- 
ples about which I wish to talk is con- 
cerned. I wish to say that in my judg- 
ment it will be a dangerous day for rep- 
resentative government in America if the 
Congress of the United States ever vests 
in one man the tremendous power which 
would be vested in the Director of War 
Mobilization by the conference report 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator. 

fr. OOMAHONEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
to permit this indulgence because the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHNscN] 
in interrupting the Senator from Utah 
earlier in the debate, said that the inter- 
pretation of the bill in respect to its ef- 
fect on strikes was discussed in the con- 
ference committee, and he said that none 
of the conferees had any doubt about the 
effect of the provision. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to cor- 
rect the record. It is true that the head 
of the conferees of the House, Represent- 
ative May, and the distinguished and 
able Senator from Vermont [Mr. Avs- 
tIn], who has always been a sponsor of 
national service, were of the opinion that 
the bill was not an anti-strike bill, and 
they were very careful to make it clear 
that in their opinion it is not an anti- 
strike bill. But it was my opinion then, 
and it is my opinon now, that no one can 
predict what regulation will be mace, 
whether or not a regulation will be made 
prohibiting strikes, and if so, what the 
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effect will be. In the administration of 
various executive agencies, throughout 
the war period we have seen the issuance 
of regulations which have gone beyond 
the text of the law prescribed by Con- 
gress. That is one of the reasons why I 
say that if Senators are against an anti- 
strike bill, as the defenders of the con- 
ference report say they are, they should 
make it clear in the bill, and not give an 
opportunity for the interpretation of this 
measure later on as an _ antistrike 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion of this point, but it 
seems to me that the Government of the 
United States cannot blow hot and cold 
on the question whether the relationship 
of employer and employee shall be main- 
tained when a strike is in progress. Not 
only in the National Labor Relations Act, 
but in the Fair Employment Practices 
Act and in the decisions of the courts, the 
preponderance of opinion and practice 
has been that a strike does not interfere 
with the relationship of employer and 
employee. The actual physical labor 
may be suspended, ard is suspended, 
during the continuance of the strike and 
the settlement of it, but during that 
period the relationship of employer and 
employee still is maintained. Other- 
wise there would be no obligation to put 
the men back to work after the strike 
had been settled, because the relation- 
ship of employer and employee would 
have been broken, and there might not 
be any obligation on the part of the em- 
ployer to put back in their jobs the iden- 
tical men who had gone out on strike, 
which is a legal remedy on the part of 
laboring men which the Congress and 
the courts have recognized. 

I repeat, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that this relationship, no matter 
how long it may be suspended so far as 
actual work is concerned, is maintained 
while the strike is on. As I stated, one 
department of the Government cannot 
hold that the relationship is sustained 
and maintained, and another, under the 
pending bill, hold that it is not sustained. 
I think there must be agreement of 
decision and action and practice in re- 
gard to this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sorry if I misinterpreted the opinion in 
conference of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, but I assumed that silence gave 
consent, and I took it for granted that 
all the conferees were agreed on the ex- 
pressed opinion. I asked a question, and 
I was very anxious to get the answer of 
the conferees to it. I said, “Under this 
provision, would it be possible for the 
Director of War Mobilization to declare, 
for instance, the coal mines all over the 
country as a frozen area, thereby stop- 
ping coal strikes?” In the conference 
the opinion of the conferees was unani- 
mous that it would not be possible, that 
the coal miners would not come under 
the provision with reference to a volun- 
tary discontinuance of service. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
whenever I become a party to a dis- 
cussion of the English language, or any 
other language, I always begin to doubt 
whether those who speak about the evo- 
lution of mankind, and decide that the 
invention of language was a step for- 
ward, were right. I think that perhaps 
we should end this phase of our discus- 
sion, if I may do so, by merely stating 
that language is a medium, and we do 
the best we can under it to make a law 
which will be understood. 

I should not like to be reminded of 
the fact that a certain king in Jerusalem 
in the ancient days proved the exception 
to the rule, and there was an incident 
in his life when he put someone in the 
front of the battle in order that he might 
be killed. But the words used here are 
no stronger than the words in the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and the Army could 
send an individual, as an individual, into 
battle to be shot. But everyone knows 
the Army would not do that. 

Mr. President, in the testimony in the 
hearings the question about strike legis- 
lation rose more than once, and while 
I can only discuss the questions and the 
answers in the hearings, which are avail- 
able to every Senator—and those ques- 
tions and answers undoubtedly were car- 
ried over to the conference—it was in 
the hearings that we asked a witness 
whether he deemed this antistrike legis- 
lation, and the answer was in the nega- 
tive. 

If this is antistrike legislation, then, 
Mr. President, I stand before the Senate 
attempting to do something I do not want 
to see done. The Senator from Colorado 
acked, I think in conference, whether the 
chairman of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate would stand on the floor 
of the Senate and tell Senators that this 
is not antistrike legislation, and the 
chairman answered that if he were asked 
the question he would say it is not anti- 
strike legislation. I am-sure that any 
fear we may have about that will be dis- 
sipated when we realize all of the effec- 
tive laws which are in operation to take 
care of the rights of the individual 
striker, and realize their complexity as 
to seniority, disability benefits, and all 
the rights which are accorded labor. 
They would be jeopardized by such an 
interpretation of the word “strike” as 
has been made here. I doubt whether 
the interpretation which was placed on 
the word “strike” by the Senator from 
Oregon, when he said that the War La- 
bor Board, and the Government itself 
when it takes over a plant, deem in- 
dividuals who have gont out on strike 
to have severed their connections—I 
doubt whether that will hold for a single 
individual, because I am sure the gov- 
ernments of the respective States and 
the Government of the Nation will pro- 
tect such individuals in the rights which 
labor has gained. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for another 
interruption respecting the antistrike 
phase of the bill? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is aj. 
ways very kind on the floor, and in the 
committee is one of the most amiable 
Members of this body. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I will always 
yield when a Senator makes a speech of 
the kind just made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
yielded even when I have not done so, I 
may say. 

The chairman of the Senate conferees 
has made it clear to the Senate, and the 
majority leader has come to his aid, that 
this is not an antistrike bill, and, there. 
fore, that whenever any employees desire 
to strike they may strike and they will 
not be doing so in violation of the pro- 
posed law or of the regulations. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Utah that this 
question therefore arises: Will it not 
then be possible for the worker in any 
plant or any facility to which it is at- 
tempted to apply the proposed law, to 
organize a strike and therefore to escape 
the effect of the law? Does not the argu- 
ment which the Senator makes that this 
is not an antistrike bill absolutely prove 
the uninforceability of the law from his 
point of view? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Wyoming expects a 
“yes” or “no” answer to the question, I 
am caught. I can follow his logic. I 
have no objection to the way in which 
various possibilities are logically set 
forth. Even though the pledge had been 
made that there would be no strike, but 
there would be resort only to peaceful 
means for the settlement of disputes, the 
Smith-Connally Act did offer an invita- 
tion for persons dishonestly or unpatri- 
otically, I might say, in the midst of war, 
to act against the advice of their leaders 
and against the best interest of their 
country, and organize strikes in spite of 
their pledges, as the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has suggested they might do. But 
that has not been done. The enactment 
of this measure into law will not change 
the nature of the American people. The 
law may be wise or may be unwise; but 
the American people will remain the 
same. Their good common sense, their 
orderly way of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and the splendid way in which 
most of them, and practically all of 
them, are carrying on, will not be af- 
fected one whit by the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is rather difficult 
for me to understand how any Senator 
can oppose the conference report on the 
ground that it is antistrike, and yet in 
the next breath say that if it is not an 
antistrike bill that somebody might strike 
and thereby defeat the purposes of the 
law. I cannot quite understand that sort 
of hot-and-cold, double-twisted, double- 
jointed, gilt-edged reasoning. You are 
against it either way you take it. If you 
want an excuse to oppose the conference 
report you can do so on the ground that 
it is an antistrike bill, or if it is not an 
antistrike bill, yet there might be a strike, 
and therefore you will oppose it anyway. 
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I do not believe that sort of an attitude 

does justice to the American workingman 

who on the whole has done a magnificent 
job in this emergency and will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I shall continue with the review of the 
report which I was making. I shall con- 
tinue the statement of what I consider 
the improvements in the conference re- 
port over the House bill and the Senate 

ill. 

' The third proposition is that there is 
in the conference report a provision for 
the imposition of ceilings; that is, there 
is retained the provision which the Sen- 
ate accepted. 

Fourth. There are provisions for hir- 
ing and rehiring regulations. 

In addition, the freeze provision in the 
conference substitute, section 5 (a) (3), 
is broader than the comparable provision 
in the House bill, since it may be applied 
to any and all workers, whereas the pro- 
vision of the House bill applied only to 
men between the ages of 18 and 45. 

The only important provision of the 
House bill which is omitted from the con- 
ference report is the drafting of men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 for work es- 
sential to the war effort. 

Mr. President, I thought it was neces- 
sary formally to make this statement 
because the conference report has been 
criticized in two ways. First that it is 
not a strong bill; that it is not deemed 
to be as strong as the House bill was 
because it removed the draft provision. 
It is a strong bill, and the debate had 
during the last half hour shows that 
everyone now realizes that it is a strong 
bill. It is a bill which, through the joint 
efforts of the two Houses, embodies more 
consistent manpower legislation than 
either the Senate or House bills con- 
tained. We have retained all the best 
features of the Senate bill and we have 
taken out what was deemed, I am sure 
by the Senate when they rejected the 
House bill, the worst provisions of the 
House measure. 

Mr. President, to Senators who wish to 
follow the statement, I call attention to 
section 2 (b) which merely states the 
purposes of the act. 

Section 3 provides for the coordination 
of war programs and manpower. It is 
that section which gives the authority 
to the Director of War Mobilization to 
carry on the activities described in the 
measure. The reasons for lodging the 
power in the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion are the same as those which moti- 
vated us when in the Senate bill we 
placed the power in the Director of War 
Mobilization, because we felt that only 
the man who speaks for the President 
should be given these great broad presi- 
dential powers—and they are presidential 
powers under our ordinary scheme of 
Government. 

Section 4 I have already referred to. 
Section 4 (a) and 4 (b) together au- 
thorize a survey of the Army and Navy 
plants and a survey of the private plants. 

Section 5 in a sense is the section 
which brought about the compromise 
agreement between the conferees on the 
part of the two Houses, It provides for 
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the placing of ceilings. It provides for 
regulations in regard to hiring and re- 
hiring. It provides for the freeze. It 
provides the ordinary penalty for break- 
ing of the rules, and then the extraor- 
dinary penalty which was placed in the 
Senate provision, the income tax penalty. 

Section 6 provides for the use of local 
agencies, and management-labor com- 
mittees. This is an acceptance and ex- 
tension of the Senate theory of the bill. 
One of the most constructive provisions 
of the Senate amendment is therefore re- 
tained. 


Section 7 deals with traveling expenses, 
and provides how a person who is taken 
from one place and sent to another may 
be properly reimbursed for the cost of 
going and coming. 

Section 8 deals with reemployment 
rights. Through this section reemploy- 
ment rights are extended to civilians who 
were called into the war effort. Many 
of the rights guaranteed to veterans are 
guaranteed to such civilians. 

Section 9 is, word for word, the Mc- 
Farland amendment as the Senate 
adopted it, dealing with old-age assist- 
ance and compensation for old-age as- 
sistance, making it possible for persons 
to do part-time work during the man- 
power shortage. 

Section 10 is the appeal section. In 
theory it is in agreement with the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Section 11 deals with the War Powers 
Act. 

Many Senators have asked about Sec- 
tion 12. It retains the Tydings amend- 
ment, which was accepted by the Senate. 

As to the remainder of the provisions, 
the headings explain exactly what the 
provisions call for, so it is not necessary 
for me to outline them further. 

Mr. President, I thank Senators for 
their indulgence in allowing me this 
time to make an explanation. I believe 
that no Senator should vote against the 
conference report on the theory that 
from the standpoint of the control of 
manpower we have not done a good and 
acceptable job. I close with the same 
thought with which I began, that in the 
present condition of the war, not to enact 
this law at the present time would be 
unwise. It might greatly affect the spir- 
it of our enemy. It might even affect 
the spirit of our own men. 

If this law is properly used by those 
in government who are in charge of 
what is called psychological warfare, it 
will be a powerful medium in their hands 
for showing our enemies that, to the last 
man in America, we are living up to the 
pledge of Congress when it offered for 
the proper prosecution of the war and 
its successful termination the lives and 
resources of the American people. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I believe 
I will not yield for a quorum call. I feel 
that my colleagues are interested in my 
views, but.those who do not hear them 
on this occasion may read them in the 
REcorD tomorrow. 

Mr. Presicent, this conference report 
is not what I would have chosen. As is 
well known, for 242 years T have devoted 
a great deal of energy to the effort to 
have the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate report a national service act, 
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That effort has been successful to a 
marked degree, not in having such a 
bill reported but in actually stimulating 
recruitment of workers and adherence 
of workers to their positions, as an aid 
in the prosecution of the war. Indeed, 
we saw a spurt in the return to employ- 
ment as soon as the pending legislation 
was brought up and came before the pub- 
lic again for discussion. But I favored 
this conference report, and I continue to 
favor it, because of my firm conviction 
on the basis of evidence that, without 
this legislation, we face the probability of 
a cut-back in the schedules of produc- 
tion to maintain the momentum of our 
armies in Europe. Of itself, that is suf- 
ficient reason for agreeing to this con- 
ference report. Any hiatus in the prog- 
ress of the war in Europe will mean the 
loss of additivnal lives and will mean 
delay of the victory for some time. 

But there are other reasons, and they 
are just as persuasive, although the ob- 
jective may be farther away. Primarily, 
we have in view that upon the defeat 
of Hitler we shall have to convert our 
energies to waging the war in the Pa- 
cific. Just contemplate the cifference in 
the obligation of Congress as between 
those two demands, namely, uhe demands 
of the European war and the demands 
of the Pacific war. I am talking about 
Congress and the participation of Con- 
gress in the war. This point bears upon 
all the claims of involuntary servitude 
and all the criticisms of making those 
of us at home suffer more than is nec- 
essary. It bears upon the whole ques- 
tion of the mobilization of the facilities 
of our country to win the war. The mo- 
ment we turn west and concentrate upon 
the defeat of Japan, we shall have in- 
creased our pipe line of supplies at least 
100 percent, for, according to the most 
conservative estimates, we shall have in- 
creased it to 7,500 miles of transporta- 
tion, as against the 3,500 miles of trans- 
portation which we have been taking 
care of in the past. 

This matter is not one which can be 
handled in fair weather. We cannot 
pause in foul weather. We cannot have 
this business go along when everyone is 
voluntarily willing to do his part, and 
then have it stop or pause or relax when 
a number of persons feel that the war is 
almost over and that therefore they had 
better find jobs which will have a future 
and security for them personally. Why? 
Because not only must we fill that long 
pipe line with all that it takes to arm 
and feed and clothe and keep moving 
our armed forces, but we must keep it 
filled. In the war with Japan the pipe 
line will be twice as long as the one we 
have thus far undertaken to keep filled. 
The great leaders in this effort to pre- 
serve liberty come to Congress and say, 
“The people demanded of you, when they 
created this Constitution, that, when 
necessary, you should declare war, that 
thereafter you should discharge the obli- 
gation to wage war, that you should wage 
it successfully, and that you should wage 
it in such a manner as will accomplish 
victory with the least expenditure of hu- 
man life.” Then they point to the Con- 
stitution and say, “Here are specific obli- 
gations, Congress, that are yours, and 
yours alone. No one else can fulfill 
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them, because you alone have been in- 
vested with the sword and the purse, and 
the Constitution says, ‘Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies 
and to provideand maintain a navy’; but 
the Constitution says something else, and 
it is that about which we are speaking— 
the Constitution says to the Congress, 
“You have the duty to support armies; 
you have the duty to maintain navies.’ ” 

Mr. President, do we think for a mo- 
ment that the consecration which Con- 
gress made of all the resources of this 
Nation when it declared war against Ger- 
many and Japan was a mere gesture or a 
mere pretense to the world that we were 
saying great things but that we did not 
meanthem? When we made that decla- 
ration and when we pledged the resources 
of this Nation, we promised the boys who 
would be sent overseas that we would 
give all that is necessary, that we would 
keep the pipe line full, and that they 
would not have to be rationed in respect 
to 8-inch shells, for example. I say when 
conditions become such that we have no 
stock pile of 8-inch shells left, and when 
we have to ship them just as fast as we 
can manufacture them, we are simply 
playing with fire, we are playing with 
blood. 

Whose word are we going to take on 
this matter? I do not indulge in sarcasm 
if I can avoid it, but some things rise in 
my mind when I hear men who have 
nothing to do with strategy, who do not 
know the difference between “squads 
right” and “squads left,” undertake to 
dispute right to their faces the great men 
who have qualified themselves as experts, 
after having devoted a lifetime to this 
subject, as they tell us, the Congress, 
“Now is the time for you to back us up. 
We have scraped the bottom of the bar- 
rel. We must have $00,000 new men for 
the armies. Many of them will have to 
come from the factories. We must have 
709,000 more men for production. We 
are aiready below our schedule in pro- 
duction.” With the war advancing at so 
rapid a pace we must increase the sched- 
ule of production, instead of cutting it 
back, to fit the conditions with which we 
are confronted. We have scraped the 
bottom of the barrel. We cannot get any 
more by the methods that are known to 
us. The voluntary methods have done a 
wonderful job up to date, but we are still 
behind, and we have a shortage in man- 
power here and there in critical areas, 
in “must” factories, all over this great 
land. We have no general shortage. 
There is plenty of manpower; indeed, 
there is a hoarding of manpower in some 
of our plants. 

Mr. President, we observe that hoard- 
ing has been the result of the volun- 
tary system which permits men to step 
out and quit their jobs whenever they 
feel that the war is almost over, and that 
they should find another place where 
their post-war security will be assured. 

What has been the effect of the sit- 
uation? The cessation of work in some 
places on the part of individuals is tak- 
ing place at an enormous rate. The ef- 
fect of it is hoarding. Employers must 
have in line, ready to step up and fill the 
place left by the man who quits—not one 
man but six men. All the energy re- 
quired for training and increasing the 





skills of the workers and adapting them 
to the places where the quitting of work 
occurs must be wasted instead of being 
spent on production which is so vital to 
the winning of the war. So at once we 
see that that problem requires attention. 
It must be given attention. If it is not 
given attention, there will be a continua- 
tion of the manpower shortage which is 
spotty all over the country. 

Mr. President, this subject is one about 
which I have heard members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee raise questions. 
We had available to our committee the 
most reliable of witnesses upon whom 
reasonable men might rely. We had be- 
fore us men who were producing war 
materials, transporting them, and trying 
to keep the pipe line filled with them. 
Y7e had before us men who had been on 
the field of battle and had seen the ex- 
penditure and waste which was taking 
place there. Those men who appeared 
before our committee want to make sure 
that at no time does the pipe line break 
and the men at the front become short 
of the supplies which are needed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I could 
turn to the record and read the exact 
words of the responsible persons to whom 
I have referred who know the situation. 
They are the only persons who do know 
it. They have said that such a bill as 
the one under consideration is neces- 
sary. Some Senators have said: “I would 
vote for any bill that I thought was nec- 
essary, but this bill is not necessary.” 
They have been told repeatedly that the 
bil! is necessary. They say, “Look at the 
result which has already been accom- 
plished.” To be sure, it has been a 
miracle; but during the meantime the 
demand for supplies has increased and 
has grown greater and greater as the war 
progressed. In the future the demand 
will be even greater than it is now. We 
have established schedules on the theory 
that by virtue of the war in the Pacific 
there will be a continued demand for 
the production of materials. 

We are also told that every time the 

istake was made of men being misled 
into the hope that the war was almost 
over, a relaxation took place all over the 
country. Men and women left the fac- 
tories in great numbers, and production 
declined. As they now look forward to 
the day when Germany shall collapse, 
they look forward also to the greatest 
relaxation and fatigue. There will fol- 
low the desire to bring the boys home 
as quickly as possible. They will want 
to use all of our shipping for the purpose 
of returning the men to their homes. 
They will want to use the ships which 
are now forming the pipe line and hurry 
the boys home. 

Mr. President, in our factories all over 
the land we see a repetition of the his- 
tory of former war periods when we 
thought the war was almost over. In 
other words, we are told that not only 
is this legislation needed in order to 
maintain the present schedules in con- 
nection with the European war but that 
it is needed tremendously as a safeguard 
and a support of our effort in the Pacific 
which will follow immediately after the 
break-down in Europe. 

Mr. President, I have read some very 
unkind articles in criticism of me per- 
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sonally for the attitude which I have 
taken on this subject. They misrepre- 
sented what I had said concerning the 
need which will exist after Germany 
surrenders. There was an assumption 
that I was talking about the need for this 
legislation in order to regiment business 
after the war is over. Allow me to keep 
the record straight by saying that I am 
talking about saving as many lives as 
possible by speeding up the victory in 
Europe, and in every other place where 
men of this country, and other countries 
as well, are at war in an effort to pre- 
serve freedom in the world. This bill 
may have the same fate that every other 
bill of like character has had in every 
former war in which this country was 
engaged. It will cease to be in effect by 
its express terms. Much has been said 
about involuntary servitude, about this 
bill being novel, and about it being too 
severe for us to accept. We have never 
participated in a war without legislation 
of this character. Similar legislation 
was enacted by the States before they 
were organized into a Union. During 
the Revolutionary War several States 
enacted their own laws. I should like to 
refer toa fewofthem. I shall not weary 
the Senate with a long story. I wish 
only to point up the fact that the great 
obligation which was placed upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution to wage war 
successfully was something which was 
natural, something which was bred in 
the bone and blood of the American. 
It was something which Americans put 
into the Declaration of Independence in 
black and white when they pledged for 
the support of its principles, our lives, 
our wealth, and our sacred honor. 

Before passing from the Revolutionary 
statutes I invite atténtion to the follow- 
ing: In Virginia authority was given to 
impress workmen for manufacturing 
articles out of requisitioned raw mate- 
rial; for example, the making of wear- 
ing apparel out of clothing and leather 
which had been impressed. 

In New York and other colonies, more 
or less generally, the power to impress 
drivers for teams was given. Impress- 
ment was. ordinarily accomplished 
through a warrant issued by a justice 
of the peace or, in cases of emergency 
by a person administering the Govern- 
ment of the State, apparently the gov- 
ernor, or any general in actual service 
of the State. No limitations appear to 
have been set upon the number who 
might be impressed. That was in 1779. 

In New York the judges of certain 
counties or a specified number of them, 
were charged with ascertaining or de- 
termining every 2 months the pay al- 
lowed for drivers impressed through an 
earlier New York statute provided that 
the pay should be the then accustomed 
rate. 

There are a number of such statutes. 

Reuben Clark, I think, may be known 
to some of my colleagues. He is the au- 
thor of an article entitled “Emergency 
Legislation” to December 1917 with anal- 
ogous legislation since 1775. In that 
article there will be found many such 
cases referred to. 

These service acts were enacted before 
we had a Constitution; they were en- 
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acted before the people had commanded 
Congress to wage war successfully. But 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
we had similar acts in the War of 1812, 
and in Lincoln’s time. We find that Lin- 
coln was impressing railroad men and 
telegraphers and such workers as were 
immediately necessary for the war sup- 
port of armies and the maintenance of 
avies. 

"Ohi the thirteenth amendment, some 
one may say, had not been adopted at 
that time. Well, what has happened 
since the thirteenth amendment? Did 
the thirteenth amendment undertake to 
repeal or modify or change the obligation 
imposed upon Congress to wage war suc- 
cessfully? Oh, no. Nothing that the 
people required of Congress was a greater 
exaction and a more binding obligation 
upon it than that Congress should wage 
war successfully to defend the freedom 
of the Nation. The thirteenth amend- 
ment did not amend that. 

Did the thirteenth amendment amend 
the obligation expressed in the Consti- 
tution that the Congress shall raise and 
support armies or that Congress shall es- 
tablish and maintain navies? Of course 
not. Many cases have arisen since the 
thirteenth amendment which have 
pointed to that amendment expressly 
and showed that it does not apply to such 
a thing as the defense of the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was going to ask 
the Senator if, on account of the thir- 
teenth amendment, there was any break 
or change in the trend of decisions of our 
courts, the Supreme Court included, with 
respect to the power of Congress not only 
to declare war but to do all things neces- 
sary to wage successful war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator is right. 
His question has in it what I know must 
be engraved in his memory, namely the 
language of the Supreme Court in ex 
parte Milligan, a famous case upon 
fundamental questions. Let me read a 
brief excerpt from it which I think is 
right in principle on this point. The 
quotation I am about to read is from 4 
Wallace 2, at page 139, and, I have a ref- 
erence also to another case on the same 
principle, Swain v. the United States (28 
C. of C., 173, affirmed 165 U. S., 553), I 
read now from ex parte Milligan: 

Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to de- 
clare war. It has, therefore, the power to pro- 
vide by law for carrying on war. This power 
necessarily extends to all legislation essential 
to the prosecution of war with vigor and 
Success, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns, That power and duty belong to 
the President as the Commander in Chief, 
Both these powers are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that in- 
strument, Their extent must be determined 
by their nature, and by the principles cf our 
institutions. The power to make the neces- 
sary laws is in Congress; the power to exe- 
cute in the President. Both powers imply 
many subordinate and auxiliary powers. 
Each includes all authority essential tc its 
due exercise, But neither can the President, 
in war more than in peace, intrude upon the 
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proper authority of Congress, nor Congress 
upon the proper authority of the President. 


There are other cases which I am will- 
ing to furnish if any Senator is suffi- 
ciently interested to want them. I shall 
not take the time of my colleagues to 
talk about them, but I do not want to 
omit this important observation. As a 
fundamental principle of government 
many of our States wrote into their own 
constitutions a dedication of the per- 
sonal service of their citizens. I natu- 
rally refer to my own State first. In 
article 9, chapter 1 of a declaration of 
the rights of the inhabitants of the 
State of Vermont, established June 19, 
1793, it is provided: 

That every member of society hath a 
right to be protected in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property, and therefore is 
bound to contribute his proportion toward 
the expenses of that protection, and yield 
his personal service, when necessary, or an 
equivalent thereto * * * nor can any 
man who is conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms be justly compelled thereto, 
if he will pay such equivalent; nor are the 
people bound by any law but such as they 
have in like manner assented to, for their 
common good. 


I have numerous constitutions con- 
taining a similar declaration. They are 
not characteristic of every State, but 
there are so many of them that they 
sustain the claim that our forefathers 
regarded the preservation of the Re- 
public as the foremost duty of the citi- 
zen—foremost; nothing before it—and 
whenever it was necessary that the Re- 
public be saved, all the resources, includ- 
ing the personal service of men and 
women, should be given as necessary. 

The bill relates only to the time and 
the place when and where it is necessary 
that personal service shall be retained 
at work in support of the Republic. It 
is rather absurd to contend that the fact 
that someone is personally directing 
such service and making a profit in it 
changes the situation in any degree 
whatever. The law as proposed provides 
that the service is a public service, a 
service in the war effort definitely be- 
longing to the Government, although 
being performed through citizens, and 
in an economic way which conforms to 
our habits and our custom and our sys- 
tem. But it is limited in its application 
to the time and the place when and 
where necessary, and it does not apply 
to any other time or in any other place. 
Congress does that if it passes the pend- 
ing bill. Can Congress go forth and 
take care of the spotty shortages, involv- 
ing some 1,200 “must” plants? Could 
Congress, could the Senate, could even 
a committee of either House step out of 
its function of legislating, undertake the 
function of administering, and spend its 
time traveling all over the country to 
make in-plant surveys, and to formu. 
late the rules and regulations which 
should be applied to a spot according to 
its needs? Oh, no. So the only thing 
that can be done by Congress is done 
here, namely, put trust in somebody, 
place the authority in somebody’s hands, 
and also place the responsibility in those 
hands. 

There was some contest, a little contest, 
as between placing the power in the 
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chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Director of War Mobili- 
zation. Ido not mean a contest in which 
they participated in any way, of course. 
I mean that the contest was an internal 
one with us, it was within our own group. 
On carefu consideration we thought it 
would be better to put the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion in 
charge, subject to the direction of the 
President. Senators will remember that 
in the bill I introduced and fought for, 
or tried to fight for, I made the President 
responsible, and invested all these re- 
sponsibilities and authorities in the Pres- 
ident. But we decided, after careful con- 
sideration, that it would be better not to 
proceed in that way; that, as a matter of 
good, sound government, it would be 
wiser to put this power and authority 
into the hands of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and in 
the same act enable him to employ exist- 
ing organizations which deal with man- 
power. Thus we would have the benefit 
of the War Manpower Commission, if the 
Director found that that was an effective 
way in which to handle the matter. 


We provided standards for his regula- 
tions. We cannot legislate the recula- 
tions. We do not know specifically what 
is necessary in New Bedford, where there 
is one 0: the bad spots, and when we go 
to some other place, away out West, the 
situation will probably be found to be 
different from that found in New Bed- 


ford. We cannot as a Congress legislate 


in broad terms which will be effective to 
apply to all places. So we did the only 
thing that appeared reasonable and ef- 
fective, that is, we authorized the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to make the regulations, which 
will be adapted to the time and the place, 
the locality, and he will have the benefit 
of the advice and help of those who are 
specifically interested, employer and em- 
ployee, and the Government. We sur- 
rounded his act of making regulations 
with all kinds of standards and safe- 
guards. 

I have heard the argument made here 
that we are giving to this officer of the 
Government enormous and unjustified 
power, and that no standard at all is 
provided in the bill. Let me read section 
4 (a), which is the same <s section 3 (b) 
of the bill as it passed the Senate: 

Src. 4. (a) The Director shall make or cause 
to be made in-plant surveys and other in- 
vestigations of the use of manpower by the 
Department of War and the Department of 
the Navy, to determine the extent to which 
such Departments are making the most effec- 
tive use, in activities relating to production, 
procurement, or repairs, of individuals in 
their employ or subject to their jurisdiction 
as members of the armed forces, and shall 
take or cause to be taken appropriate meas- 
ures to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
hoarding— 


That is a definite, specific standard— 
and otherwise to promote the full utilization 
by such Departments of individuals in their 
employ or subject to their jurisdiction as 
members of the armed forces, and otherwise 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Again, at the risk of wearying my col- 
leagues, let me read section 6, which is 
also a Senate provision. It was formerly 
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section 2 (b) and section 2 (c) of the bill 
as it passed the Senate: 


Sec. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
meanagement-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 


Those are only two paragraphs of the 
standards to which the Director must 
conform in making the regulations. 
There is another standard on the affirm- 
ative side. The substantive part of his 
standard is found in section 2 (b) as fol- 
lows: 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obligation 
and to provide for making the most effective 
use of the manpower resources of the Nation 
by the following means, among others: (1) 
By providing for the accurate determination 
of manpower requirements and supply and 
of the relative urgency of the needs of em- 
ployers for workers; (2) by reducing wasteful 
labor turn-over and unnecessary labor migra- 
tion; (3) by channeling available manpower 
to employments in which workers will con- 


tribute most to the war effort; (4) by making’ 


available, for work in essential activities 
workers presently employed in activities of 
relative unimportance to the war effort; and 
(5) by promoting the maximum utilization 
by employers of their available work force. 


Mr. President, the last clause alone 
provides a standard of the highest value 
in carrying out the will of Congress, of 
Congress at war undertaking to throw all 
its magnificent power into the conduct 
of the war so that it shall be successful, 
and successful at the earliest possible 
time, 

The language of our declaration was: 

To bring the conflict to a successful termi- 
nation all of the resources of the country are 


hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States. 


When we come to think of the serious- 
ness of the present situation, of a war 
which has already cost us a tremendous 
sacrifice, which is yet only partly over, 
when we realize that the worst is yet to 
come, that the demand on us at home is 
probably going to be greater than it ever 
has been before, and when we then are 
asked by those who are conducting this 
tremendous effort to save our liberties, 
to save the very institutions which are 
so much talked about, to save something 
upon which to build a better world; when 
we are asked by them to do so little as to 
give them the sanction of Congress for 
the things they have been trying to do 
through Executive orders and without 
any legislative sanction, I feel sad when 
I see any of my great colleagues delay 
the passage of a bill that would do that. 
It is too little. God help us to make it 
effective, at least to keep the schedules 
we have laid down for the time being, 
and if we find later, after the surrender 
of Germany, that this legislation is not 
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adequate, I promise to make an effort to 
reintroduce a national service bill which 
I feel will be adequate. 

Mr. HART obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I desire to make the 
announcement that when I have the op- 
portunity to take the floor in my own 
right I shall make a motion to send this 
bill back to conference in the event, as I 
believe will be the case, that the Senate 
shall reject the conference report. I 
make this statement because I want it 
clearly understood that when we ask 
Members of the Senate to vote against 
the conference report it is not with the 
design of killing legislation upon this 
subject, but of sending the bill back to 
conference where it may be reconsidered 
in the light of the criticisms which will 
be offered with respect to the terms of 
the bill and with respect to the needs 
of the situation. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
desire, with the indulgence of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, to read a brief an- 
nouncement which came from the De- 
partment of the Navy yesterday after- 
noon. It is dated March 27, 1945, and at 
the top are the words “Immediate release 
press and radio.” The announcement is 
as follows: 

INSURANCE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM CURTAILED 

The Navy Department announced today 
that plans for construction of 84 combatant 
ships displacing 636,860 tons as announced 
March 6, 1945, have been altered so that only 
the 12 escort carriers representing 150,000 
tons included in this program now will be 
constructed. 

This additional shipbuilding program was 
originally conceived as an insurance pro- 
gram to meet the possibility of additional 
attrition as the tempo of the Pacific war in- 
creases with our approach closer to Japan. 
When this program was first initiated it was 
estimated that, if at the end of 6 months the 
progress of the war made it clearly evident 
that the additional ships would not be 
needed, the program could then be aban- 
doned at an expenditure of not more than 
$30,090,000—or less than the total cost of a 
light cruiser. 

The Navy Department now has been in- 
formed, however, that genera’ economic con- 
siderations, including the most desirable use 
of manpower and material, necessitate sus- 
pension of plans for construction of 72 of the 
84 ships originally contemplated in the in- 
surance program. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it has 
been said by several able Senators that 
no manpower legislation is required to 
meet our further necessities in war pro- 
duction and that our production of war 
materials will go on satisfactorily for 
the remainder of the war without change 
in the so-called voluntary and coopera- 
tive methods of preceding years. Inso- 
far as concerns production in my own 
State, I am inclined to agree with that 
view. Connecticut has produced, and its 
general reputation with the Federal 
offices which carry the heavy responsi- 
bility for procurement is high. ‘There 
has been only one major interruption in 
Connecticut’s war industries during the 
last 3 years, and that one was very brief. 
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There are some areas other than Con- 
necticut of which the same thing can be 
correctly said, but there are other areas 
of importance to the war effort as to 
which it cannot be said. Such measures 
as could have provided remedies for that 
dangerous condition, of undependable 
production in spots, should probably 
have been taken by the preceding Con- 
gress. This Congress found that situa- 
tion facing it early last January. 

It has also been said in this Chamber 
that the blame for a general fall in pro- 
duction during the latter part of 1944 
can be largely laid at the door of certain 
military leaders who expressed undue 
optimism on an early end of the Euro- 
pean war. I agree with the able Sena- 
tors who expressed the opinion that such 
ill-founded optimism was the reason for 
lowered production. That wave of opti- 
mism and wishful thinking swept over 
the country a few months ago with 
effects which we all know. I do not 
know just who was to blame for starting 
it, whether it was military leaders, other 
officials in high places, or other persons. 
It is past history now, but it did happen, 
and the point of it all is that such un- 
founded optimism is going to occur 
again. 

The opinion prevails that the end of 
the war in Europe is near. There is 
much to support that opinion; indeed, 
that the end is very near. The psycho- 
logical results are already beginning to 
show. Many Senators are already hear- 
ing from constituents who urge that their 
sons should be returned to them after 
they have won the victory over the Ger- 
mans. That movement is just begin- 
ning. We face the grave danger of a 
major slump in all fields, most particu- 
larly in the production field, as soon as 
the victory in Europe is assured. What 
happened last fall is likely to look quite 
mild by comparison. The slump may 
well be far-reaching-and not nearly so 
easy to recover from as was the case last 
autumn. Moreover, that slump is very 
likely to extend to our allies in even 
greater measure, which is, if possible, an 
even more menacing situation. 

We shall have won a war on one front; 
we shall still have to win on the other 
front on the opposite side of the earth. 
Three or 4 years ago, the highest eche- 
lons of command and of government of 
the United Nations decided that the 
European war was the more important 
of the two fronts; and the major effort 
of all the United Nations has been em- 
ployed on that thesis of grand strategy. 
Only time can tell whether that decision 
was right or wrong. It was quite natural 
that our gallant allies, the British and 
the Russians, should have viewed the 
Germans as the greater menace and in- 
sisted that our own primary effort also 
be directed against them. We accepted 
and have loyally acted upon that thesis. 
There is no use now in cogitating over 
the correctness of that decision. The 
fact is that it was made, and we have 
been pouring out our blood and treasure 
in order to crush the Germans. The 
main interest of this country has been 
directed toward the European war. Its 
events have received more publicity, it 
has filled the major portion of the press 
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and radio time, and a large portion of 
our people have become accustomed to 
looking upon the European war as the 
jar. 

. The war against Germany will end 
after about 6 years of continuous hos- 
tilities for some of our European allies. 
Russia will not have been fighting that 
long, but the tempo and severity of the 
war on the Russian front has been such 
that the degree of exhaustion may well 
be just as great. We ourselves are feeling 
some war-weariness after only 3 years of 
war. Six years of the variety of hostili- 
ties which have made up World War No. 
2 are exhausting. The slump which we 
shall be feeling on or after VE-day 
will be doubly felt by the others; and we 
do not know what the effect will be. 

We shall have crushed the Nazis and 
be in a position to cut that cancer out 
of this world. We shall have won a war 
of vast proportions and exceeding se- 
verity on one front. If we do not crush 
the Japanese with equal thoroughness 
and also cut that malignant. growth out 
of our world, we shall not have really 
won this war. We shall not have more 
than half won it. We shall not have won 
a victory. We shall have only a draw. 
Then, in a few years, we shall be faced 
with the Japanese menace all over again; 
and to my mind, the Japanese have all 
along been a greater menace to this Na- 
tion of ours than have the Germans. If 
not utterly crushed at this time, the 
Japanese menace will recur—perhaps not 
in a few years, perhaps not in a genera- 
tion; but come back it will. 

A full, decisive victory over the Japa- 
nese will not be a short or easy task. 
They are already rather badly beaten on 
the sea and in the air; but the Japanese 
Army has not suffered very much. Let 
me say to the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming that it is time to note the cut-back 
of ships by the Navy. That shows that 
the war on the sea has been progressing 
well. However, there is no companion 
cut-back on the part of the Army, for 
the ground forces of the Army. A great 
deal of war on that front most probably 
Still lies ahead of us; and we must realize 
that the enthusiasm and elan which has 
often carried our troops along may not 
entirely endure. We face a slogging, 
wearisome period of war, to be carried on 
several thousand miles from our own 
shores, which will be tiresome and bur- 
densome. We all know that a principal 
hope of the Japanese is that we shall 
simply become tired of it and not finally 
go on to Tokyo and achieve a really 
crushing victory. Quite likely, Japan 
will approach the United Nations with 
peace offers. If so, they will make many 
promises, and the case will be made so at- 
tractive that the incentive to acceptance 
will be strong in many minds. Such pro- 
posals must not be accepted unless they 
amount to unconditional surrender. 
Otherwise, we shall not have rid the 
world of the menace of Japanese mili- 
tarism which, even before 1939, con- 
Stituted the greatest peril to us. 

That cancer must be cut out; and it 
looks as though the United States must 
be the principal surgeon—as we have 
been in the past 3 years. It is our forces 
which have carried the war to Japan’s 
front door. Right now, for instance, 
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Australia’s ground troops appear to be 
mopping up rear area—at least we do not 
hear of their having gone forward into 
the campaign in the Philippines. In 
Burma, a mixed force, in which British 
components are strong, has been waging 
a brilliant campaign which is at last pro- 
ducing valuable results. Even so, it is 
likewise a matter of mopping up an area 
which has been cut off from Japan by our 
own drive all the way across the Pacific. 
I imply no criticism of our gallant allies. 
They have done their best, and we have 
their solemn promise to continue; but 
they are worn and tired. No; I am only 
facing facts. Without our own full effort, 
Japanese militarism will not be crushed. 
It is absolutely. essential that it be 
crushed; and it will require great effort 
to bring about that result. 

The conference report on the man- 
power subject lies before us. We have 
already debeted this subject at length. 
I probably should not, after only 6 weeks 
here, be thus consuming the Senate’s 
time; but I have to speak. 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
to the effect that such compulsory fea- 
tures as the. manpower bill now contain 
are too drastic, that it regiments the 
people, conflicts with our free, demo- 
cratic institutions, and so on. Such 
thoughts are expressed in the full light 
of knowledge of the sacrifices being made 
by those whom we send into the fight, 
and of the sacrifices which will yet be 
made. I cannot see it that way. Neither 
can I think that our people here on the 
home front will generally resent or op- 
pose such measures as it may become 
necessary to take under this proposed 
legislation. They merit more faith than 
a supposition that they will not follow 
good leadership, when the necessity for 
some sacrifice is made clear—small sacri- 
fice at most when compared with the lot 
of the men in the fight. The men at the 
front take what comes. We can take 
whatever comes to us at home. I have 
entire .aith that, for instance, the people 
will accept such freezing to their jobs as 
must be done under this measure. 

No, Mr. President; my apprehension, 
my doubts about this bill lie in the other 
direction. As the bill now comes before 
us, small provision is made to compel the 
loafers, those who are serving no pur- 
pose useful to the country, to do what- 
ever it is needful that they should do. 
They are not numerous; they constitute 
only a small proportion of the whole. 
It has been said that such measures and 
such effort are useless because the loafers 
will prove to be more trouble than they 
will ever be worth in any plant. In my 
opinion, there is much to that argument; 
but it misses the main point, which is the 
force and power of example—particu- 
larly of bad example. 

The people of this land are generally 
of good will; but, mingled among them 
are some loafers, chiselers, some who 
desire always to take out of the pot and 
never put anything in. They amount to 
a sort of infection. Other men who are 
not too stable, but who will travel 
straight ordinarily tend to stray off the 
correct line and copy the bad example. 
It is like having a rotten potato in a 
barrel of good ones. The good potatoes, 
which are lowest in resistance to rot, 
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will catch it if something is not done 
about the rotton ones. 

Today there is hope that the war in 
Europe may soon be over; but no one 
can say just how long the Pacific phase 
of the conflict may last, how much of our 
blood and treasure must still be spent 
before Japanese militarism is definitely 
crushed. Now is the time for us to 
guard against a let-down on the home 
front following victory in Europe. Now 
is the time for us to gird ourselves for 
all-out war against the Japanese. Now 
is the time for us at home to assure our 
men who are now fighting and to assure 
those who will soon be fighting in the 
Pacific of an uninterrupted flow of 
everything they need. 

That is why I think the passage of the 
pending war manpower bill is so impor- 
tant at this time. It will help maintain 
production during the transition stage 
when our principal efforts are shifted 
from the European theater to the Pacific 
theater. It will help bring the compara- 
tively few chiselers and loafers who have 
contributed nothing of use to the coun- 
try’s war effort into line with the workers 
who have patriotically stayed on the job 
to produce the maximum for our armed 
forces. And it will show our fighting 
men that we at home realize that the war 
is not yet over; that we are backing 
them to the limit in their fight in the 
Pacific; and that we are as determined 
aSgthey to get the war over with, so that 
they may come home. Mr. President, if 
we do not adopt the conference report 
and thus enact the bill, it will be the best 
and the most cheering news the Japa- 
nese have heard for a long time. 

The bill before the Senate should be 
passed as the best solution which two 
bodies of conscientious legislators have 
been able to evolve. We may have some 
misgivings; but we should also have 
hope, a hope that good administra- 
tion—wise, understanding, and drastic 
when necessary—will make the ceiling 
formula of the bill and the freezing proj-. 
ect in it work. Lastly, we may hope that, 
with the aid of the Selective Service Act, 
the loafers and chiselers will te com- 
pelled to render their country some meas- 
ure of useful service. 

We must do no less than this measure 
entails. Looking forward to what will 
some day face us if we do not now slaugh- 
ter Japanese militarism, we must not fail 
in this. We not only owe it to the future 
of the country, but in the present—right 
now—we owe it to the fighting forces. 
Facing what they are going to face on 
the far side of the Pacific, those men 
need to feel from back home our deter- 
mination to see this war through—to 
feel our vengeful spirit and, if you will, 
our utter hatred of Japanese militarism. 

Mr. President, another thing: Maimed 
men are appearing among us; and women 
in black. Their numbers are increasing. 
I must so do my small part that I may 
be able to look those men and women in 
the eyes. 

Mr. O’MAHOWEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 





The 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it now in order 
to make a motion to return the report to 
conference? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will 
not be in order to make such a motion 
until the report is acted upon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, before I undertake to 
make the remarks I have in mind to 
make with respect to the conference re- 
port, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be read from the desk three state- 
ments or letters. The first is a statement 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
the Washington Star of last evening. 
The second is a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
third is a statement issued by Mr. Nathan 
Cohen, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


MANPOWER BILL SEEN EMBODYING FascIsmM— 
THEORY BACK OF UNTVERSAL SERVICE NOT 
BEING APPLIED, WRITER Says 


(By David Lawrence) 


Fascism abroad, which is a partnership 
between capitalistic interests and the State, 
has regimented workers and forced them to 
work for the private profit of management. 
That same totalitarian doctrine has n 
embodied in the new manpower bill which 
has come from a conference committee of 
Members of the House and Senate. 

If passed, this bill means that workers in 
America will lose their right to quit work 
and that they must take jobs the Govern- 
ment gives them and work for designated 
employers. 

The theory back of the much-talked-of 
universal service is not being applied. 
When a man is ordered into military service, 
he gets $50 a month and nobody makes any 
profit out of his service to his country. But 
now the Government, claiming it is fulfilling 
&@ war purpose, orders American workers to 
Serve private employers who make profits. 
If the workers refuse they are subject to jail 
penalties. 

FREEDOM ISSUE RAISED 


This strange development has been fos- 
tered by a small group of universal service 
advocates who think they can spare the profit 
system from similar treatment. Instead they 
will bring the kind of controversy that should 
never have been permitted at this stage of 
the war. For the issue of freedom versus 
involuntary servitude is raised and, in effect, 
the Government is saying that the patriotic 
efforts of the upwards of 50,000,000 men and 
women who have done the war production 
job must now be subjected to penalties and 
intimidation. 

Senator O’MAHONEY of Wyoming, Demo- 
crat, of the libercl and progressive school 
of thought, rightly condemns the proposed 
legislation as regimentation such as Hitler 
used and Stalin promulgated to get control 
of the workers in Germany and Russia, re- 
spectively. Organized labor has asked the 
Congress to defeat the measure. 

The proposed legislation is vicious in that 
it deprives an aggrieved citizen of any court 
appeal. It offers, to be sure, an admin- 
istrative or interdepartmental committee to 
hear complaints but, under recent decisions 
of the courts, there would appear to be no 
possibility of review by the courts of decisions 
made by the bureaus enforcing such legisla- 
tion. There is certainly no opportunity for 
relief within the time limits of the bill. 
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It is fallacious to say that if the Govern- 
ment can order a man into the Army, it can 
order him into a war plant. Such a position 
would be consistent if the Government man- 
aged all the war plants and there were no 
private profits involved. The logical sequel 
of the situation created by the new man- 
power bill would be to abolish all profits and 
put all governriental and nongovernmental 
activities under complete governmental con- 
trol so that there would not be a single 
dollar of profit made out of the use of pa- 
triotism to force workers to stay on their 
jobs. Maybe organized labor will soon begin 
to press for such legislation. 


NAZIS MAY WELL SMILE 


Opponents of democracy will derive consid- 
erable satisfaction out of what is happening. 
Hitler and the Nazis may well smile at the 
spectacle of a democracy, which calls itself 
free, finding that it cannot organize itself 
on a voluntary basis to win the war but must 
threaten jail sentences to get the war pro- 
duction job done. Hitler is losing the war 
but apparently his philosophy is winning. 


Will the Senate and House acquiesce as 


did the Reichstag in Nazi Germany and as 
have parliamentary bodies also at other great 
moments in history when the steam roller of 
“military necessity” rides roughshod over 
them and demands action? Or will Mem- 
bers of Congress stand on their rights and 
insist on a truly voluntary plan? 

The real reason for the manpower muddle 
has been inefficiency in the administration, 
which now seeks a way out by drastic meas- 
ures that will cover up its mistakes. It is 
tragic indeed that, as American armies are 
winning a great victo.y, this democracy is 
asked to adopt totalitarian methods. Fas- 
cism has always been simpler than democ- 
racy, but the American people, up to now at 
least, have preferred the cumbersomeness of 
democracy to the efficiency of fascism. 

If we were losing the war by our methods 
it would be different, but we are winning. 
The administration’s idea of reward evi- 
dently is to force workers to become part of 
a straitjacket which deprives them of the 
oldest right in American history—freedom 
to work without state-made rules of en- 
forced work or slavery. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. JosEPH C, O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The working men and 
women of our great country are hoping and 
praying that the members of the United 
States Senate will respond to their plea to 
reject the conference report on manpower 
legislation. During all the cruel war period 
through which we have passed since Pearl 
Harbor, the workers of the Nation have 
reached new heights in production, have re- 
sponded to the call of the Government, have 
maintained a no-strike pledge in a most 
commendable and wonderful way, and as 
soldiers of production have made it possible 
to win the war. 

Now victory is in sight. The objective 
sought by our armed forces abroad and the 
soldiers of production at home is now within 
the Nation's grasp. Surely no one is so blind 
as to fail to-see that the German armies are 
decisively defeated, that the end is near, and 
that VE-day is at hand. Can it be possible 
that after winning the war, after overcoming 
all difficulties in the field of productiorm, after 
having produced planes, ships, guns, am- 
munition, and war material in sufficient vol- 
ume and quantity as to meet our Nation’s 
needs, and after delivering the final blow to 
Hitler and his colleagues, Congress will pass 
an act which will make the workers who con- 
tributed in a very large way to this victory 
the victims of compulsory service and the 
victims of dictatorial control? Is this the 
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reward the workers are to receive from the 
lawmakers of the country in return for’ the 
noble and exalted service they have given? 
The words “slavery,” “compulsion,” “dicta- 
torial control” run through every line of the 
measure reported by the conference com- 
mittee for approval by the Senate. Such a 
bill will serve to create resentment, bitter 
feeling, and lowered efficiency. It will injure 
rather than help. It will create in the minds 
of the workers of the country a feeling of 
rebellion and resentment. 

When VE-day comes, which will be soon 
now, cut-backs will take place, many war ma- 
terial production plants will be closed, and 
perhaps we will be confronted with an un- 
employment situation rather than with a 
manpower problem. Granting for the sake 
of argument that there may have been need 
for the enactment of manpower legislation 
when the war issues were hanging in the 
balance a year or more ago, What argument 
can be offered now when the armies of the 
United Nations are at the gateway of Berlin 
and at the door of Hitler’s hiding place? 

I appeal in the name and in behalf of the 
7,000,000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the Members of the United 
States Senate, many of whom have stood by 
the workers on crucial occasions, to defeat 
this conference report, to preserve the free- 
dom of labor, and to permit the workers to 
continue to prove through the exercise of 
skill and service that free labor is superior 
to slave labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

Marcu 27, 1945. 
To: The Senate of the United States. 
From: Nathan E. Cowan, C. I. O. Legislative 
Director. 
Re Manpower Conference Report, H. R. 1752. 

Today, on the eve of defeat of Nazi dic- 
tatorship, the conference report on the man- 
power bill proposes that the House and Sen- 
ate confer on one man, the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
an outrageously sweeping grant of power. 
Nowhere is the use of this power properly 
safeguarded. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations urges every Member of the Sen- 
ate to vote down the conference report. We 
also urge that they insist upon an oppor- 
tunity to vote for proper manpower legis- 
lation and that they reject any other pro- 
posals at this time. 

The powers conferred upon the Director go 
far beyond the mobilization of manpower 
and threaten to invade the liberties of all 
loyal Americans. At no point during the 
debates in the House and Senate on the bills 
that went to conference were any arguments 
advanced to justify such a sweeping delega- 
tion of powers. It is unthinkable that the 
Members of the House and Senate are pre- 
pared to confer such powers upon one man 
at this or any other time. 

This country fought the war of 1812 to 
prevent. impressment of Americans. It is 
clear from the bill reported by the confer- 
ence that someone has tampered with this 
legislation to convert it into an impressment 
bill. It is hard for us to believe that even 
the members of the conference committee 
were properly aware of the effects of the re- 
draft which they have reported out. 

The emphasis throughout this bill is upon 
freezing the individual worker to the job. 
Throughout the debates in the House and 
Senate the emphasis was upon the need for 
recruiting to war jobs a limited number of 
people characterized as slackers. This bill 
strikes at the more than 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who have loyally supported the war ef- 
fort and especially at the millions who are 
now in war jobs. 

On these patriotic citizens the full penal- 
ties of the law are directed. There is no 
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proper appeal system and no adequate re- 
course to the courts. The Administrator is 
judge and jury and as the bill now reads 
he is capable of finding the individual em- 
ployer or worker guilty and subject to a year 
in ‘ail or $10,000 fine. 

The unbridled discretion of the Adminis- 
trator combined with the severity of the 
penalties promote an atmosphere which it 
would be difficult to duplicate in the history 
of a liberty-loving people. Perhaps more 
important what fair-minded person could be- 
lieve that labor operating in such a slave 
atmosphere would be capable of the tasks 
which wartime production requires? 

It is a commonplace that even without 


Government restraint the individual worker 
standing alone is at the mercy of his em- 
ployer’s economic power. To that existing 


restraint the report adds a more drastic 
one. Under this bill it is a true but startling 
fact that the employer remains just as free 
as formerly to discharge the individual work- 
er while even the inadequate weapon of the 
individual employee, namely, his right to 
quit, is eliminated. This further invasion of 
the employee’s freedom can hardly be justi- 
fied by any manpower needs. Indeed the 
result of the bill’s one-sidedness is to sacri- 
fice the employee’s freedom at the expense of 
the purported objects of the report. For 
there is nothing in the report which would 
prevent an employer from freely discharging 
all of his employees. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming will agree with 
me that after the reading of those state- 
ments into the Recorp it is only fair to 
the conference committee and the con- 
ferees, who worked so hard on the pro- 
posed legislation, to point out that the 
Senate bill, which the Senator from Utah 
supported on the floor of the Senate, was 
in keeping with the logic of the state- 
ments which have been made, and that 
if the same energy now being employed 
had been used in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to bring about a situation 
whereby the House might have voted 
upon the Senate bill, the situation might 
be different today from what it is. But 
the parliamentary situation was such 
that the House conferees had a mandate, 
and the Senate conferees had to face the 
circumstances which confronted them. 
We did so as well as it could have been 
done, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator will 
pardon me if I do not agree with that 
conclusion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the House 
of Representatives had been willing to 
vote upon the Senate bill, then, of course, 
there would be some justification in 
making this plea, but the effort should 
have been made in the House to bring 
home to the representatives of the peo- 
ple, who are supposed to be close to the 
people, that if the Senate bill was a 
proper bill, they should vote upon it, and 
the friends of that bill should have in- 
Sisted upon a chance to vote upon it in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Utah one 
question, because I heard read in the 
letters, and I have heard it often said 
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today, that the power would be vested in 
the Director of War Mobilization. I no- 
tice in section 3 of the bill which the 
Senate committee adopted and which the 
Senate passed on, this provision: 

The Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, hereinafter called the Director, 


shall, subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent— 


I should like to ask the Senator’s opin- 
ion abou. this subjecting clause, I might 
call it, whether or not the Director of 
War Mobilization would have any power 
other than that approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will permit me, I 
should like to answer the question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In my opin- 
ion, no power which has not already been 
granted to the President of the United 
States is granted in this bill either to 
the President or to anyone else, that is, 
so far as power in a quantitative sense 
is concerned, if I may say so. Title III 
of the Second War Powers Act confers 
priority and rationing authority on the 
President. The language conferring the 
power is very general in terms. The 
power is vast. For example, all the op- 
erations of the War Production Board 
depend upon it. The power under that 
act is sufficient to put everybody or any- 
body in the United States out of business, 
if it were administered for that purpose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Let me answer 
the question first, and this will be a 
proper answer to the question. It seems 
to me that the power conferred by the 
Second War Powers Act is as great as 
the power sought to be conferred by the 
pending legislation, in fact, very much 
greater. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. And that the 
safeguards in that act are not greater 
than those provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, it seems logical for me 
to read those powers, so that the Senator 
from South Carolina will have his ques- 
tion properly answered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I read from 
page 3 of the War Powers Act: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilites for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export, the President may allo- 
cate such material or facilities in such man- 
ner, upon such conditions and to such ex- 
tent as he shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for permitting me to ask 
a question and to bring to the attention 
of Senators the fact that the War Mo- 
bilization Director is directly under the 
President, and could do nothing with- 
out the approval of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
is the fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. MCFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper’ Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridces Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Brooks Kilgore Taft 
Burton La Follette Taylor 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gerry Murdock 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Seventy-one Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
today received two telegrams relating to 
the pending conference report. The 
first is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly solicit your vote against work- 
or-jail bill. Passage of such a bill will ceri- 
ously impair morale of American workers 
who, under a voluntary system, have estab- 
lished the greatest production record for the 
United States and our allies in the history 
of the world. 
Ep. J. BRown, 
President, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


The second telegram is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
convening today at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, and representing practically all 
railroad labor, repeats its consistent opposi- 
tion to drafting of workers for private profit, 
and which position we have stated at the 
various hearings. We are equally opposed to 
the conference report, H. R. 1752, now pend- 
ing for action. Railroad labor has made a 
record of production never before equaled. 
We feel that enactment of legislation of this 
character will seriously interfere with the 
present outstanding performance of Amer- 
ican labor, both in wartime production and 
other wartime activities, and we respectfully 
request that this legislation be defeated. 

RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 

T. C. CASHEN, Chairman. 

J. G. LuHRSEN, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me 
for a few moments? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 
nearly 6 years the world has been suf- 
fering from the most deadly war ever 
visited upon civilization. When Hitler 
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and his maddened followers let loose 
upon the earth the ruthless Nazi forces 
designed to destroy our freedoms, the 
one freedom to which they intended to 
direct their most destructive blow was 
the freedom of religion. The reason for 
that course was clear. No one who 
worships God can in his conscience ad- 
mit allegiance to Hitler. His totalitarian 
system could tolerate no rival within its 
realm. The teachings of Christ are 
totally incompatible with the pagan Nazi 
doctrines. Under Hitler, Christianity, 
like its founder, was to be nailed to the 
cross. Hitler’s doctrines of religious and 
racial hatreds could not tolerate Christ’s 
spirit of peace to men of good will, of 
justice, of love for one’s fellow men, of 
kindness, and of mercy. The teachings 
of Christianity about the dignity and in- 
alienable rights of each human soul are 
utterly incompatible with Hitler’s doc- 
trine of the superiority of the Aryans. 
But, Mr. President, Hitler’s scheme for 
the destruction of Christianity and the 
enslavement of the world is rapidly ap- 
proaching an ignominious end. 

During this holy week the news from 
the battle fronts of the world indicate 
that Hitler’s dream of the control of 
the souls of men will soon be recorded as 
a complete and ridiculous failure. The 
age-old truths of the Bible are proving to 
be infinitely stronger than the maniacal 
ravings of any dictator. 

Mr. President, the coming Friday will 
be Good Friday. On the first Good Fri- 
day Christ died on the cross, an appar- 
ent failure. His own people, misled and 
confused by the crafty leaders of His 
time, permitted Him to be condemned 
to death. He died in ignominy between 
two wretched criminals. So far as 
human eyes could see on that first Good 
Friday, Christ was a complete failure. 
Yet we now see that the crucifixion was 
the necessary prelude to the glorious 
resurrection on Easter morning. 

Again the world has been passing 
through a period of trial. Ever since the 
advent of Hitler we have been living 
under a dark and foreboding cloud, but 
the day is approaching when we shall 
see the end of his threatened pagan dic- 
tatorship and witness the reenthrone- 
ment of justice and religion throughout 
the whole earth. 

This coming Easter Sunday thousands 
upon thousands of soldiers will attend 
religious services, and thousands upon 
thousands of sailors over the seas will 
bend their knees and bow their heads in 
devout prayer. On Easter: Sunday in the 
churches of the United States millions 
of our citizens of all creeds will kneel 
with bowed heads before their God and 
pray earnestly for the early overthrow 
of Nazi paganism and the restoration 
of religious freedom and a peace of jus- 
tice and charity which will again bring 
hope to the world. 

Mr. President, plans are veing made 
in the Nation for appropriate religious 
services on Good Friday. At this time 
I should like to inquire of the able ma- 
jority leader regarding the state of the 
Senate calendar and the possibility of a 
recess over Good Friday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the inquiry of the Senator. I 
am sure that he knows that I and all 


other Members of the Senate have the 
greatest reverence for Good Friday. If 
the calendar permitted it, we should all 
be glad to take a recess; but we have 
not established the custom of taking a 
recess over Good Friday. I believe that 
in view of the importance of the legis- 
lation now before the Senate, it will be 
impossible to take a recess from tomor- 
row over the week end, which it would 
be necessary to do, because it would be 
futile to try to hold a session on Sat- 
urday, even if we were to take a recess 
over Friday. That would mean that we 
should have to take a recess from tomor- 
row until Monday. In view of the pend- 
ing legislation and the calendar, in- 
cluding the treaty with Mexico and other 
matters which will be coming up, I do 
not see how it will be possible for the 
Senate to take a recess over the week 
end. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will consideration of 
the pending legislation be concluded to- 
morrow’ 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so. I am not 
certain, however. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I can 
state definitely that it will not be, be- 
cause I plan to speak for 3 hours on the 
conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As former Senator 
Heflin of Alabama used to say, “under 
them heads” we cannot conclude to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MURRAY. I appreciate the sit- 
uation; and I thank the able majority 
leader for his statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me restate the announcement which I 
made earlier in the day, when I confi- 
dently believed that the Senate would 
reject the conference report. If it is 
rejected, it will be my purpose to move 
that the Senate request a resumption of 
the conference in order that the bill may 
be sent back to a committee of the two 
Houses to perfect the legislation. I say 
that in order that it may be understood 
at the outset that nothing which I say, 
and nothing which has been said to me 
by any Senator who is supporting the 
position I take, is to be interpreted as a 
desire to prevent legislation. 

I recognize the desirability of legisla- 
tion in this situation; but, Mr. President, 
I am convinced that the legislation 
which has been brought in by the con- 
ference committee would not only not 
serve any beneficial purpose but would 
have the effect of introducing confusion 
and chaos into the productive activities 
of the country, and would threaten to 
cut away completely the foundations 
upon which this free Government of 
ours stands. 

Mr. President, I use no idle words when 
I say that as I look about this Chamber 
and see in the niches above the gallery 
the busts of the great Vice Presidents 
who have presided over this body since 
its formation, beginning with John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, whose 
birthday we are about to celebrate, I 
feel that we should be doing violence to 
every principle for which they stood if 
we were to adopt the conference report. 

Senators rise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and ask, Have you no confidence in 
your Government? Have you no con- 
fidence in your President? Have you 
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no confidence in the Chief of Staff of 
the Army or the Chief of Operations of 
the Navy? My answer to all such ques- 
tions is this: Have you no confidence in 
the people of the United States? How 
does it come about that at this hour, 
when the patriotic achievements of the 
people of America have saved the world 
from totalitarian power, we are now 
asked to scrap the free system and 
adopt the very totalitarian prospectus 
upon which Hitler attempted to conquer 
the world? 

O ye men of little faith. O ye men 
who have not confidence in your fellow 
citizens; who feel that they must be 
driven by the lash to serve their sons 
upon the fighting front. 

Mr. President, no testimony has been 
produced before any committee of either 
the Senate or the House which can con- 
vince anyone who opens his mind to the 
realistic facts of the situation that this 
bill is necessary. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the conference report could 
not have been agreed to by the House if 
it had not been for the organized effort 
which was made to convince Members of 
the House that unless they voted for the 
conference report they would somehow 
or other be going back on the boys at the 
fighting fronts. A reading of the Recorp 
of the debate in the House yesterday, 
when the conference report was adopted 
in that body, will indicate the Members 
of the House voted for this measure with 
the greatest reluctance. One after an- 
other they rose to declare their inherent 
objections to the bill, but to explain that 
they could not find it in their hearts to 
vote against it if such a vote should be 
interpreted by a soldier somewhere or a 
sailor somewhere as meaning that the 
home front was not behind him. Mr. 
President, I understand that attitude. I 
can sympathize with Senators who feel 
that way; but I say to them have faith 
in the boys at the front as well as faith 
in the men and women at home. Have 
faith in the fundamental principles of 
your Government. No Senator who 
votes against this bill need stand in 
shame before any man in uniform, for 
he can say to the boys in France or Ger- 
many, to the boys in the tropic islands of 
the Pacific, to the boys on the naval ves- 
sels that are crushing Japan, “We voted 
to send this bill back because we are de- 
termined that the country to which you 
will return will be as free as the one you 
left when you went forth to carry the 
Stars and Stripes on the battlefield.” 

To vote for this bill is to place within 
the power of one man the authority to 
hold the millions of American civilians 
in their employment under the unregu- 
lated and unstandardized method pre- 
scribed in the bill, and to tear down the 
pedestal upon which freedom stands. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is express- 
ing only his own individual opinion in 
that regard. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
reassert that opinion. I reassert it be- 
cause I am hoping that my words will 
enter the hearts and consciences of all 
persons whom my voice reaches, and will 
convince them that, although I am ex- 
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pressing only an opinion, I am expressing 
en opinion which arises from my Ceep 
faith in American institutions, my deep 
confidence in the ability of the people of 
America to maintain freedom, and my 
absolute conviction that we may in great 
confidence rely upon Americans to carry 
this war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr President, I say it is more than an 
opinion, because the record stands un- 
controverted that free Americans have 
already demonstrated by their productive 
capacity that they will support the fight- 
ing fronts. The record supports my 
opinion. 

“Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no objection 
whatever to having the Senator from 
Wyoming make any statement he desires 
to make about his own convictions and 
his own beliefs, but I seriously object 
when he attempts to express implications 
about other Senators who have opinions 
or beliefs different from his own. I think 
that, as free Americans, each of us has 
a right to make up his own mind. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
nothing I have said challenges tre right 
of the Senator from New Mexico or any 
other Senator to make up his mind as he 
sees fit. Nothing I have said can possibly 
be interpreted as a challenge to the good 
faith of any Senator. If there was any 
such implication, I withdraw it; I meant 
no such implication. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I thought that was ex- 
actly what the Senator from Wyoming 
was doing. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course, I was 
not doing anything of the kind, and I 
expressly disavow any such purpose. 

Mr. President, I say that the demon- 
Strable facts are such that I urge all 
Senators to consider them in forming 
their opinions. 

I hold in my hand the hearings before 
the House committee. I read thos > hear- 
ings before the hearings in the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs took place. 
I read the testimony of Under Secretary 
of War Patterson. I now shall read from 
page 14 of the House committee hear- 
ings. Under Secretary of War Patterson 
appeared before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1945, to make the opening state- 
ment. He was explaining why, in his 
judgment, Congress should enact a bill 
which would reach the slackers, the per- 
sons within the draft ages who were not 
contributing to the war effort. He was 
very careful to make it appear that the 
bill he was supporting did not in any 
way or form reflect upon the patriotism, 
the intelligence, or the industrious efforts 
of _ workers in the war industries. He 
said: 

I have seen lots of grandmothers working 
in shell-loading plants, and they say, “Well, 
I have got sons and grandsons fighting in 
Europe,” or “in the southwest Pacific, and 
that is why I am working in the plant.” 


Representative SPARKMAN interrupted 
at that point, and said: 
Yes, I have seen that, too. 
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Mr. Patterson then said: 

And they are working on the midnight 
shifts, too, and anybody who wants to get 
cynical can get a good deal of benefit from 
going to those places and seeing the people 
that are working there and hearing the rea- 
sons why they are working there. You ask 
them if they are worried about their post- 
war rights, and they just say, “No; I want 
to get those men home.” 


That was the testimony of the Under 
Secretary of War with respect to the 
character of people who have been pro- 
ducing the munitions of war for the 
United States, for Great Britain, for Rus- 
sia, for France, and for all the other 
United Nations. I was struck by that 
statement. 

So, Mr. President, when Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I again brought up the issue. 
There was talk cf the loafers and slackers 
and chiselers, and of the necess'ty of 
bringing them, somehow or other, into 
the war effort. I wanted to know wheth- 
er, in the opinion of Under Secretary of 
War Fatterson, there had been any 
change with respect to the character of 
the men, the women, and the children 
who have been and are now turning out 
cur war materials. 

I now read from page 48 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on the labor and draft bill. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson said: 

Some charge that there is wasted man- 
power in some war plants. I do not dispute 
it. In an undertaking as vast as this one, 
there are bound to be cases of waste. But 
General Knudsen will tell you that the efii- 
ciency of labor in war industry, on the aver- 
age, is good. 


Why were we asking about that sub- 
ject? We were trying to bring out 
whether the conditions in the war plants 
could be improved by better coordina- 
tion, and whether it would be better and 
more efficient to improve the system 
which we now have than to adopt the 
labor draft. The Under Secretary was 
acknowledging that there had been waste 
and hoarding in the war plants, That 
was the reason, Mr. President, why the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
wrote into the bill the special provision— 
and I am glad that it has been retained 
in the conference report—calling on the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to coordinate the work. It was 
strange, Mr. President, that it became 
necessary for Congress to issue a manda- 
tory direction to bring about coordina- 
tion in the war plants, when the power to 
coordinate had existed from the begin- 
ning. 

Allow me to proceed with the testi- 
mony of Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son: 

I have been in many war plants, where 
planes, rifles, howitzers are made, where shells 
are turned out, where ammunition is loaded. 
The workers are not loafing. If you could see 
them at their tasks, many of them elderly 
men and women, many of them on the mid- 
night shift, traveling as faf as 50 miles to 
work—working because their sons are in 
Europe or in the Pacific—to bring those boys 
back sooner, as they will tell you—you would 
know that these people are not loafing. 

I have never seen a more moving sight in 
my life— 
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This is Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son speaking— 


than to see these elderly people, women in 
the sixties and seventies, out in a plant, 
many working at midnight, having to travel 
35 miles on a bus, working until 8 a. m. in 
@ plant where the working conditions are 
grimy and dirty, to say the least. 


That, Mr. President, is testimony 
based upon the visual observation of the 
Under Secretary of War with respect to 
the patriotic effort of the mothers, fath- 
ers, brothers, and sisters of the men in 
uniform. 

I continue reading: 

Senator O’ManHoney. Which situation ae- 
scribes the condition—— 

Secretary PatTerson. I simply say that 
these people are the salt of the earth, and a 
great credit to the Nation. 

Senator O’'Manoney. Sure. 

Secretary PaTTerRsoN. And they do not loaf, 
they do not come to that plant because they 
want to loaf. You ask them if they are in- 
terested in a post-war job and they say, 
“I want to bring my boy back.” 

Senator O’MaHoney. So we have the two 
classes of people, the salt of the earth, and 
those you have just described, those who 
have done this tremendous job of production 
and we talk of the loafers, we talk of the 
shysters. 

Secretary PatrEerson. The people in non- 
essential industry or less essential industry 
are ..0t loafers, the war is too remote, it has 
not Deen brought home to them. 

enator O'MaHoneEy. You understand, we 
are talking about two classes in a plant. 
First, the salt of the earth whom you spoke 
of, and second, those who have contributed 
to the turn-over. Now are we to understand 
that the great majority of these workers are 
to be regarded as people who belong to the 
first category, the people who are nobly work- 
ing to bring their boys back and the boys of 
their neighbors, or that the majority of 
them belong in the other category, who have 
no concern? 

Secretary PattErson. The majority of them 
are of the first class that you mentioned, 
peop'e who work there steadily. 

Senator O’Manoney. Isn't that the over- 
whelming majority? 

Secretary PaTTERSON. Well, it is a good ma- 
jority, all right. The high turn-over rate 
sh »ws that the other class form a substantial 
element, however. These turn-over people, 
the ones who loaf and quit voluntarily, they 
are not criminals. 


Mr. President, the testimony of Under 
Secretary of War Patterson is to the ef- 
fect that the great majority of the per- 
sons who are working in defense plants 
are not loafers or chiselers or slackers, 
but that they are working with their 
hands, their eyes, and their hearts in 
order to produce war materials with 
which America has crushed, or is about to 
crush, the terrific attempt of tyranny to 
conquer the world. Old men and old 
women with fading eyesight are working 
in these plants. They are the ones who 
gave Under Secretary of War Patterson a 
thrill. They are the ones, as he clearly 
indicated to us in the committee, who 
moved him to his depths, when he saw 
their patriotic effort. 

Mr. President, shall we now send forth 
word to the sons of those mothers and 
those fathers that the Congress of the 
United States has voted to place shackles 
on their hands, and leg irons on their 
ankles, in order to hold them to the ma- 
chines? That is what this bill would do. 
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We talk about the morale of the men 
who are fighting this war. Shall we send 
word to them now, Mr. President, and let 
it be published in the European editions 
of American newspapers, let it go out 
over the radio, and let it be sent by the 
War Department in the broadcasts which 
are prepared for the soldiers on the fight- 
ing front, that Congress is being asked 
to do what a free country never before 
was called upon to do, namely, to place 
the power and authority in the hands of 
one man to control, under regulations 
which he shall prescribe, the working 
activities in every plant, in every factory, 
in every facility, and upon every farm, 
from which there has been pouring out 
the stream of munitions, materials, and 
food to win the war? 

Can anyone doubt the correctness of 
what I say? Let me read the language 
of the bill once more. This is section 5 
(a): 

Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared in 
section 2 of this act and also for the purpcse 
of keeping activities and places of employ- 
ment essential to the war effort in productive 
operation, the Director is authorized, by reg- 
ulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational qualifi- 
cations, who may be there employed and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring 
rehiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3)— 


Hear me, Senators, while I read the 
third power which is to be placed in the 
hands of one man— 
to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms, which the Director deems are 
essential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Directcr determines that it is no longer neces- 
sary in the interest of the war effort for him 
to remain in such employment or that he 
has a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates the pro- 
visions of any regulation— 


Not the law, but “any regulation”— 

Whoever willfully violates the provisions of 
any regulation made under subsection (a) 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 12 months 
or by a fine not to exceed $10,009, or both. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iryield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Earlier in the day I asked 
the Senator from Utah for an interpreta- 
tion of the provisions in the proposed act 
as it would apply to discharged Service 
men or women. The answer I received 
did not entirely clear up the matter in 
my mind. I have since read the bill, 
and I ask the Senator from Wyoming 
now if this bill can be interpreted in any 
other way than that it puts every man 
and woman discharged from the armed 
services under the control of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion the instant they leave the service. 
They cannot get jobs except in industries 
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which are approved by the Director. 
Once one of them takes such a job, he 
cannot leave it without the permission of 
the Director. They are absolutely under 
his control, so far as I can see. I ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if he can 
place any different interpretation upon 
it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
very moment any serviceman is dis- 
charged and seeks employment he comes 
under the purview of the bill. If he goes 
to work in a facility, in a plant, in a fac- 
tory, on a farm, anywhere, which be- 
comes designated by the Director as es- 
sential to the war effort, then he takes 
his place by his brother, by his sister, by 
his aged grandmother or grandfather, 
and can be frozen to the job. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not claim that it 
requires the Director to prohibit him 
from getting a job—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or requires the Director 
to freeze him in the job; nevertheless, the 
Director would have the absolute power 
to do it, so far as I can see, from reading 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. OMAHUNEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iam glad the 
Senator from Wyoming answered as he 
did. It should be emphasized that, of 
course, the treatment of veterans is no 
different from the treatment of anyone 
else 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Thatiscorrect. I 
may say that I am delighted that the 
chairman of the conference, our distin- 
guished friend and colleague the able 
Senator from Utah, fought valiantly 
against the labor draft in the conference 
committee, and before the bill was re- 
ported in the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, cf which he is chairman. 
I compliment the conferees on the aban- 
donment of the labor draft, which came 
from the House. But they have substi- 
tuted, in piace ot that draft, not a freeze 
of the 18- to 45-year-olds, which was 
contained in the bill passed by the House, 
but a freeze of men, women, and children, 
regardless of age or status or residence. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 


Mr. WHEELER. Section 5 (a) of the 


conference report provides: 

Tc the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 of 
this act and also for the purpose of keeping 
activities and places of employment essential 
to the war effort in productive operation, the 
Director is authorized, by regulation— 


Todo what? Iturn to paragraph (2), 
on page 3: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiring, 
solicitation, or recruitment of new workers. 


If he can make regulations with ref- 
erence to the recruitment of new work- 
ers, can he not put into effect a virtual 
draft of men for employment? In other 
words, it seems to me he could put into 
effect an interpretation to this effect, 
“So many people have to be recruited, 
and I can prescribe the means by which 
they are to be recruited.” In other 
words, he is given the power, in effect, to 
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draft anyone of any age, under the rules 
and regulations which he may promyl. 
gate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator wij 
turn to the first page of the conference 
report, and to section 2 (b) clause (4) 
he will see that one of the means pro. 
vided in this measure for the realization 
of its purposes is— 

By making available, for work in essentia| 
activities, workers presently employed in ac. 


tivities of relative unimportance to the war 
effort. 


Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When that is tak. 
en in connection with paragraph (2) of 
section 5 (a) from which the Senator 
read, we find the clear purpose of the 
bill is to enable the Director to prohibit 
employment in one plant for the purpose 
of making those there employed avail- 
able for employment in othe: plants or 
facilities to which they should be 
directed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. And when 
there is added a provision under which 
the Director may make rules and regu- 
lations for the recruitment of labor, he 
could go into the home and say to a wife, 
“You are more essential to the war effort 
than to the home,” and he coul¢ hold 
that it was necessary to recruit individ- 
uals, whether they were in nonessential 
industries or wherever they were, or 
whatever their age might be. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To be quite frank 
with the Senator, I must say that para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 5 were 
contained in the Senate bill as it was 
originally reported and as it was passed. 
The purpose was first to enable the 
Director to create employmen’ ceilings 
and thereby to make available workers 
and to prohibit employment in non- 
essential industries. That purpose, how- 
ever, was directed by the conviction that 
in a great national emergency ‘t is justi- 
fiable to grant broad powers over the 
distribution of materials, over the activi- 
ties of businesses, over the number of 
persons that may be employed; but now 
there has been added the power to deal 
with individuals, to which I have deep- 
seated objection. There is a difference 
between human beings and a ton of coal 
that comes out of the ground. 

‘Mr. WHEELER. I entirely agree with 
the Senator. As I stated, I know he has 
given a great deal of study to the pro- 
posed legislation, but it seems to me from 
a cursory, hurried reading of the confer- 
ence report—and I have not had an op- 
portunity to study it because I have been 
tied up.in committee meetings, and have 
just come to the floor of the Senate— 
that there could easily be placed upon 
the measure as now framed the interpre- 
tation that to the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of section 2, he may “prohibit 
or regulate the hiring, rehiring, solici- 
tation, or recruitment of new workers by 
employers.” 

Then, in connection with the other 
provision to which the Senator called 
attention, it seems to me the language 
could very easily be interpreted in 
almost any way the Director wanted to 
interpret it for the purpose, in effect, of 
drafting anyone he wanted to draft. 
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Mr. O"MAHONEY. May I, in response 
to the Senator, ask him to cast his eyes on 
these three volumes which I have here 
on my desk. They are parts 9, 10, and 
11 of volume 9 of the Federal Register. 
They contain the rules and regulations, 
the cirectives and the orders issued be- 
tween September 6 and December 30, 
1944. They constitute regulations issued 
without public scrutiny; but they dealt 
with materials. Now Congress is asked to 
give to one man the power to write an- 
other volume of regulations dealing with 
individuals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
want to let the statement just made by 
the Senator from Montana go unchal- 
lenged. He prefaced his remarks by say- 
ing that he has not examined the report; 
that he has read it only hurriedly, and 
has not studied it. I wish to say to him 
that there is no provision in the confer- 
ence report which by any stretch of the 
imagination can be said to be a draft. 
It simply is not in the bill, and it cannot 
possibly be made a draft bill. It is not a 
draft bill. It does not make rny provisior. 
for the drafting of anyone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
sure the Senator would agree. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It does not consti- 
tute a draft. We wrote the draft out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We took the draft 
out of this measure. There is no doubt 
about it, and I shall always be grateful 
to the Senator from Colorado for having 
mace the motion to eliminate—— 


Mr. Pres- 


I was 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. All draft 
features. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. All provisions 


which remained in the House measure 
giving the authority to make a specific 
draft. 

What the Senator from Montana is 
pointing cut, however, is that the power 
which is granted is so broad and it deals 
with individuals in such a drastic manner 
that the effect, from my way of thinking, 
is just as abominable as the thought of 
the draft. 

I may say, Mr. President, that these 
three volumes to which I have made 
reference, three volumes of regulations 
and directives contained in the Federal 
Register, occupy from page 10909 to page 
15194. The printing is three columns 
wide on each page, of comparatively 
small type. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate that the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senate 
conferees had, of course, no idea of pass- 
ing any law which would permit the 
Crafting of labor, but I want to call at- 
tention again to this language: 

The purposes of this act are to provide the 
most practicable and effective means to ac- 
complish fulfillment of such obligation and 
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to provide for making the most effective use 
of the manpower resources of the Nation— 


And so forth. I skip over some of the 
language and continue: 

(4) By making available, for work in es- 
sential activities, workers presently employed 


in activities of relative unimportance to the 
war effort. 


That is one of the purposes. The pur- 
pose is to make available for work in 
essential activities, workers presently 
employed in activities of relative unim- 
portance to the war effort. 

Then further on, in section 5 (a) (2), 
the power is given “to prohibit or regulate 
the hiring, rehiring, solicitation, or re- 
cruitment,” and so forth. If the Director 
can make rules and regulations for the 
recruitment of individuals he can go fur- 
ther and do what I am about to speak of. 
I admit that it is a somewhat strained 
construction, and I would say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not think such a construc- 
tion ought to be placed on it, yet, when 
we look over the regulations and rules 
which have been promulgated by the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government, 
and find the strained construction 
which has been placed upon legislative 
acts, it seems to me that when we say to 
the Director, “You can regulate the re- 
cruitment of any person in the United 
States you deem essential to the war 
effort,” that language could easily be 
construed to give him the power to say, 
“We will make a regulation providing 
for the recruiting of John Smith or John 
Doe, or anyone else, because we want to 
carry out the purposes set forth in the 
act; namely, to make available for work 
in essential activities, workers presently 
unemployed in activities of relative un- 
importance to the war effort.” 

Senators may argue all they want to 
that no such broad provision is con- 
tained in the bill, but I say that when we 
give the Director the power to regulate 
recruitment of individuals in the United 
States we give a vast power which, in my 
humble judgment, can be used to draft 
men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for one last 
word, and then I shall take my seat? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
it is a long step between recruiting labor 
and drafting labor. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; it is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Para- 
graph 4 of subsection (b) of section 2, to 
which the Senator from Montana has 
called attention, does have a very direct 
connection with paragraph 1, of subsec- 
tion (a), of section 5. The way em- 
ployees are drawn from employment 
which is not essential is by placing a 
ceiling on the nonessential employment, 
so that labor cannot be used in such em- 
ployment. Then a job is found in an 
essential employment. That is the only 
way it is done. It is done in that in- 
direct manner. It is not done by a draft, 
or anything approaching a draft. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that 
that is exactly what the Senator from 
Colorado intended. I appreciate the fact 
that he would not under any circum- 
stances support a draft. However, when 
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it is said that a draft cannot be effected 
by an interpretation of the bill, I remind 
the Senator that the bill can be very 
easily so interpreted. If we grant the 
power to regulate recruitment for this 
purpose, we give extremely broad power 
to say how the recruiting shall be done. 
How is such labor to be recruited? Those 
charged with the administration of the 
law may say that the only way to re- 
cruit labor is to take it from the home, 
or anywhere else. The Senator cannot 
get away from that construction, no mat- 
ter how much he is opposed to drafting. 
If we grant the power to recruit labor for 
this purpose, we grant the power to draft 
labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it 
seems obvious that the Senator from 
Wyoming will not be able to conclude 
his remarks this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
Sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. mi.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 28 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 
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IN THE ARMY 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be generals 
Joseph Taggart McNarney 
Omar Nelson Bradley 
Carl Spaatz 
George Churchill Kenney 
Mark Wayne Clark 
Walter Krueger 
Brehon Burke Somervell 
Jacob Loucks Devers 
Thomas Troy Handy 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 

First Lt. John William Burtchaell, to Field 
Artillery. 

First Lt. Franklin Rogers Sibert, to In- 
fantry. 

Second Lt. Edward Joseph Geaney, Jr., to 
Infantry. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

George Joseph Newgarden, Jr., to be colonel, 
Infantry. 

John Forest Goodman, to be colonel, In- 
fantry. 

Ferdinand Francis Gallagher, to be colonel, 
Coast Artillery. 

Elmer Deloss Gay, to be major, Medical 
Corps. 

Gordon G. Bulla, to be major, Medical 
Corps. 

William Albert Todd, Jr., to be major, Med- 
ical Corps. 

James Bowdoin Stapleton, to be major, 
Medical Corps. 

Floyd Lawrence Wergeland, to be major, 
Medical Corps. 

Robert Stultz Brua, to be major, Medical 
Corps. 

Herbert William Jenkins, to be captain, 
Medical Corps. 

Freeman Irby Stephens, to be captain, Med- 
ical Corps. 

Seth Overbaugh Craft, to be lieutenant 
colonel, Pharmacy Corps. 

Elmer Everett Wehking, to be captain 
(Chaplains), United States Army, subject to 
examination required by law. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
William N. Parkinson, Canoga Park. 
FLORIDA 
James E. Woodham, Campbellton. 
WASHINGTON 


Charles L. Seavey, Winslow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer. 


Blessed Saviour, Thou hast promised 
that he who cometh unto Thee Thou wilt 
in no wise cast out. As we meditate upon 
those mighty acts whereby Thou hast 
given unto us life and immortality, let 
us draw nearer the Eternal, lest in self- 
assumed dominance we fail to realize 
that he is greatest in Thy kingdom who 
serves best. May we put the most gen- 
erous interpretation on the deeds of 
others and judge their errors with pa- 
tient charity. As we seek to follow the 


reverent steps of Him whose holy work 
was doing good, endow us with great 
moral qualities and lead us to think 
loftily, recognizing ourselves as part of 
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the great human family of God. In Thee, 
O Christ, is the seal and certificate of 
victory over the powers of darkness and 
every form of human oppression. 

How inscrutable is Thy providence; 
Thy ways are past finding out. We re- 
joice that Thou hast not left us without 
a witness. While reason is strong and 
leads us through many a tangled web, 
it does not satisfy; the angel of hope 
comes in, lifts us into the upper realm, 
and guides us on our way. Through 
these most anxious times, bestow upon 
our President Thy most gracious bless- 
ing; be Thou with our belovec Speaker, 
our leaders, all Members, all employees, 
and let Thy holy benediction rest upon 
all our homes. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had. passed without 
amendment a bill and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets of the District of Columbia; and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

H.J.Res.142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 681) 
entitled “An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also anncunced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BarK- 
Ley and Mr. Erewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agencies: 
. Department of Justice. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of War. 

National Archives. 

. Office of Civilian Defense. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 
. Selective Service System. 

. Tennessee Valley Authority. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from the 
Director of the Budget, 
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Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from 
marine. } 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a telegram aq. 
dressed to the War Production Board, 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on three subjects and to include 
certain statements and excerpts. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a poem written by 
Mrs. Josephine Louise Byrne. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend-his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include editorial com. 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include remarks by Leo 
Healey. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in two instances: 
in the first to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Boston Traveler and in 
the second to include an editorial from 
the Boston Record. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an article by 
Booth Tarkington. 

Mr. WILSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial appearing in the Madison 
Courier, also an editorial appearing in 
the Seymour (Ind.) Daily Tribune, an 
article appearing in the Columbus Eve- 
ning Republican, also an article appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily Tribune, and 
two letters. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an article appearing in the magazine 
Look by Senators VANDENBERG and Con- 
NALLY on the subject How Can We Keep 
the Peace? 


FREIGHT-RATE DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE SOUTH 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by the United States Su- 
preme Court, through a majority of the 
members thereof, that it would take 
jurisdiction of the case brought in the 
name of the State of Georgia involving 
freight-rate discrimination should be 
good news to all who believe in fair play. 
Southern industry and agriculture have 
been unjustly penalized and retarded in 
their progress for more than a generation 
by reason of unfair treatment at the 
hands of the railroads. Surely no one 
will criticize the Court in its indication 
that it will at least inquire into this 
much-controverted subject. 

For my colleagues and other interested 
citizens generally who have studied and 
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hoped some day for relief, this is indeed 
a happy day. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, ~ ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on April 11 for 30 minutes at the con- 
clusion of business on the Speaker’s table 
and after any special orders heretofore 

ered. 
ee SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House to- 
day for 7 minutes at the completion of 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today at 
the conclusion of other special orders 
heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to | 


the reauest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 
There was no objection. 


VICTORIES OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include in my re- 
marks an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great victories being won on all battle 
fronts, on land, in the air, and on the sea 
by our armed forces, have revealed to the 
world an ability and skill on the part of 
generals, admirals, and all our officers 
and a courage and self-reliance on the 
yart of all ranks in our armed forces 
that is unparalleled in the history of 
warfare. 

Mr. Speaker, there is glory enough for 
all. The Pacific area and the war against 
Japan will from now on increase in im- 
portance. General MacArthur, in his 
brilliant tactics and_ strategy, has 
wrought miracles with the comparatively 
small forces under his command. Above 
all, he has demonstrated his ability to 
win great victories at a small cost in the 
lives of his soldiers. The American peo- 
ple and their boys who go out and fight 
when it is dirty and dangerous are enti- 
tled to and will demand the services and 
proven ability of General MacArthur be 
recognized and utilized to the fullest in 
the coming campaign to invade and con- 
quer Japan. I include as a part of these 
remarks an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post: 

MAC ARTHUR 

What is left in the Philippines is several 
tens of thousands of Japanese, all cooped 
up in the mountains and isolated from escape 
or supply by sea; the once-famed General 
Yamashita—and General MacArthur. The 
equatior doesn’t look exactly in order. The 
military problem in the islands is a problem 
of mopping up, and yet we seem to be leaving 
the operations in charge of a man who has 
demonstrated that he is one of the war’s 
great captains, A warrior of his prowess 
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should now be put in a position to take the 
war to Japan’s homeland. We find no other 
leader available who is better able to handle 
the job and finish it; on the record, indeed, 
his claim is logical, nay irresistible. 

Lord Wavell insists that great generals are 
made rather than born. In other words, 
they must learn from experience, and this 
is the attribute that impresses the layman 
about MacArthur. At the beginning of the 
war he appeared to hold a poor opinion of 
airpower. At the end of the Philippine cam- 
paign he had given the world a perfect 
example of combined operations. Corregidor 
was the final proof. Not in the entire Pacific 
is there a more formidable position than “the 
Rock,” yet it fell to MacArthur, by a superb 
use of air; sea, and land operations, like a 
house of cards. 

Both the prostrategy and _ protactics 
schools of military thought find their point 
of view justified in MacArthur's exploit. 
MacArthur is equally outstanding as a strate- 
gist and as a tactician. The strategical Mac- 
Arthur, fed as he was from the Filipino 
underground with whom he had maintained 
his best observers, caught the Japanese flat- 
footed. Last summer he arrived at Morotai; 
the Japanese expected him at Mindanao or 
Luzon, and their dispositions were made ac- 
cordingly. Again they were fooled when 
he landed at Leyte. He moved up to Min- 
doro and Marinduque and profited once more 
from a miscalculation by the Japanese high 
command, which was sure he was headed 
for southern Luzon. Lingayen was the final 
surprise in this master strategical plan. The 
Japanese prepared for a southerly landing. 
They woke up too late to the fact that Mac- 
Arthur had doubled back to Lingayen, the 
entry of which proved to be the final stra- 
tegical item in the MacArthur repertory. 

In contact with the enemy, i. e., as a tac- 
tician, MacArthur acted with the same skill. 
Having outwitted the enemy, his job was to 
gain his objective at the least cost. This he 
has done and with more success than any 
other commander has achieved in this great- 
est of wars. The final case in point is the 
casualty list in the fighting for Luzon. The 
Japanese casualties, it is reported, were 
145,000, while our casualties were 18,579. 
The result cannot be ascribed to the ease of 
either the fighting or the terrain. Fighting 
and terrain were equally tough. At one 
place, it is reported, the men were ordered 
to take a hill as rocky and as difficult as a 
Pacific atoll. There were over a thousand 
Japanese holding it. MacArthur sent 2 
battalions to the attack, and they got all but 
1 of the Japanese, at a cost of less than a 
hundred casualties among our men, with 20 
killed. That is one of many examples of 
which the Philippine campaign is littered 
showing tactical skill. 

MacArthur’s strategical sense, his tactical 
genius and his use of combined operations— 
these are the military qualifications which 
make him the man best fitted to begin the 
victory march on Tokyo. Conditions have 
become ripe almost overnight for direct 
action. Already the occupation of the Phil- 
ippines has reduced the supply route between 
Japan and its stolen treasure house in Indo- 
nesia to a trickle. Air strikes in Japan are 
tearing down the gingerbread structure of 
Japan, where the munitions plants are con- 
centrated and situated virtually at water’s 
edge. The sooner the question of command 
is settled the sooner decisive action against 
Japan can begin. For that choice no one 
would inspire greater public confidence than 
General MacArthur. 

The very announcement of the appoint- 
ment would hasten the end of the war. It 
would strike terror into Japanese hearts, 
which are downcast over the way that Mac- 
Arthur has outfoxed and humbled the re- 
doubtable and boastful Yamashita. It would 
inspire our own forces. They know Mac- 
Arthur now as @ man who fights with his 
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brains in order to save their lives. No chief- 
tain is more offensively minded. Yet no 
chieftain uses time to greater advantage in 
extensive softening up preparatory to attack. 
In the Philippines he was not ashamed of 
retiring for more softening up if the objec- 
tive looked too difficult to take without great 
loss of life. His skill, in short, is the skill 
and sureness of the rapier. With him in 
command, we feel that no opportunity would 
be lost and our manpower would be con- 
served in reducing the Mikado’'s kingdom to 
dust; and that feeling, judging by our experi- 
ence, seems to be shared by many Americans, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a memorandum of the policy that 
the O. P. A. is carrying on against the 
dairymen of Wisconsin in trying to pre- 
vent them from furnishing food to win 
the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reouest of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Rrecorp in two instances; 
in one to include a letter from a constit- 
uent with comments, and in the other an 
editorial from the Tulsa Tribune dated 
March 24, 1945. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include an article on the closed 
shop, and in the other an article on the 
racket of Petrillo and Lewis. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include short excerpts from 
letters in connectior with the farm draft 
and surplus-property disposal. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a resolution passed 
by the Kansas Legislature memorializing 
Congress not to approve the Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address on the 
subject of treaty ratification delivered by 
his colleague JAMES C. AUCHINCLOsS. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include an address he delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
last night on the subject Congress 
Speaks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances; in one to include a letter from 
the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau and in the other a telegram 
from the North Dakota Mill and Elevator. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp in two instances; to in- 
clude in one a newspaper clipping recog- 
nizing the outstanding service of John 
O'Donnell in behalf of servicemen by 
Hugh Harrison, managing editor of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat; and in the 
other to include a resolution passed by 
the Cattle Feeders of Eastern Iowa. 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short article on 
meat shortaye appearing in the Prairie 
Farmer. 

THE MANPOWER BILL 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. HCOK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we adopted the conference report by a 
very close vote on the so-called man- 
power bill. The preamble of that bill 
reads as follows: 

In order to adequately support the Army 
and maintain the Navy during the present 
war, and to carry into effect the provisions 
of the declarations of war, pledging all of 
the resources of the Nation to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination, every indi- 
vidual not in the armed services shall have 
an obligation when called upon to serve the 
Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 


I want you to pay particular attention 
to the fact that the preamble I just read 
emphasizes that in order to carry into 
effect the provisions of the declarations 
of war that we pledge all the resources 
of the Nation in order to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination. Mr, 
Speaker, the bill passed yesterday cer- 
tainly does not pledge all the resources 
of the Nation. It pledges only the sweat 
and the blood of those who toil for a 
living. ‘The Selective Service Act and 
the theory back of the much talked of 
universal service certainly is not applica- 
ble to the bill we passed yesterday. The 
bill we passed yesterday orders the work- 
ers of America to serve private employers 
who are reaping the profit. We said to 
the workers of America yesterday in the 
bill, “If you refuse to work and serve 
the private employers of this Nation, you 
are subject to jail penalties.” Mr. 
Speaker, it is foolish ir the extreme to 
say just because we order men into the 
Army through Government edict that 
we can order them into a war plant. 
This position might be consistent if the 
Government owned, operated, and con- 
trolled, yes, and managed, all the war 
plants, and there were no private profits 
accruing. Now, if we were to follow this 
to a logical conclusion, we should abol- 
ish all profits and put all governmental 
and nongovernmental activities under 
complete Government control, so that 
there would not be any profit made 
through forcing workers to stay on their 
jobs. 

I am very seriously considering, Mr. 
Speaker, if this employment bill is finally 
passed by the Senate, offering an amend- 
ment drafting capital, industry, and 
property to such an extent that we will 


abolish all profits, put all governmental 
and nongovernmental activities under 
complete Government control, so that 
we may take all profits out of war. I 
see no reason why free labor should be 
forced into enslavement for private prof- 
its of employers. 


I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a’ 


statement entitled “Manpower Bill Seen 
Embodying Fascism.” This newspaper 
story was not written by any wild-eyed 
radical; it was written by none other 
than David Lawrence, a decidedly well- 
known conservative. 

If it is the intention of this Congress 
to carry out the theory of universal serv- 
ice and take the profits out of war, then, 
of course, we have no other alternative 
than to carry out the suggestions that I 
have previously enumerated. It is my 
hope that the other body will see the light 
and not accept this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent 
herein granted, I include the column that 
was carried in the Washington Star of 
March 27, written by David Lawrence: 


MANPOWER BILL SEEN EMBODYING FAsSCISM— 
Tuerory Back or UNIVERSAL SERVICE Not BE- 
ING APPLIED, WRITER SAYS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Fascism abroad, which is a partnership be- 
tween capitalistic interests and the state, has 
regimented workers and forced them to work 
for the private profit of management. That 
same totalitarian doctrine has been embod- 
ied in the new manpower bill which has come 
from a conference committee of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. 

If passed, this bill means that workers in 
America will lose their right to quit work and 
that they must take jobs the Government 
gives them and work for designated em- 
ployers. 

The theory back of the much-talked-of 
universal service is not being applied. When 
a man is ordered into military services he gets 
$50 a month and nobody makes any profit out 
of his service to his country. But now the 
Government, claiming it is fulfilling a war 
purpose, orders American workers to serve 
private employers who make profits. If the 
workers refuse, they are subject to jail pen- 
alties. 

FREEDOM ISSUE RAISED 


This strange development has been fostered 
by a small group of universal service advo- 
cates who think they can spare the profit sys- 
tem from similar treatment. Instead they 
will bring the kind of controversy that should 
never have been permitted at this state of 
the war. For the issue of freedom versus 
involuntary servitude is raised and, in effect, 
the Government is saying that the patriotic 
efforts of the upward of 50,000,000 men and 
women who have done the war production 
job must now be subjected to penalties and 
intimidation. 

Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, Demo- 
crat, of the liberal and progressive school 
of thought, rightly condemns the proposed 
legislation as regimentation such as Hitler 
used and Stalin promulgated to get control 
of the workers in Germany and Russia, re- 
spectively. Organized labor has asked the 
Congress to defeat the measure. 

The proposed legislation is vicious in that 
it deprives an aggrieved citizen of any court 
appeal. It offers, to be sure, an adminis- 
trative or interdepartmental committee to 
hear complaints but, under recent decisions 
of the courts, there would appear to be no 
possibility of review by the courts of deci- 
sions made by the bureaus enforcing such 
legislation. There is certainly no oppor- 
tunity for relief within the time limits of 
the bill. 
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It is fallacious to say that if. the Govern. 
ment can order a man into the Army, it 
can order him into a war plant. Such ag 
position would be consistent if the Govern. 
ment managed all the war plants and there 
were no private profits involved. The logi- 
cal sequel of the situation created by the 
new manpower bill would be to abolish all 
profits and put all governmenta! and non- 
governmental activities under complete goy- 
ernmental control so that there would not be 
a single dollar of profit made out of the 
use of patriotism to force workers to stay 
on their jobs. Maybe organized labor will 
soon begin to press for such legislation. 

NAZIS MAY WELL SMILE 

Opponents of democracy will derive con- 
siderable satisfaction out of what is hap- 
pening. Hitler and the Nazis may well smile 
at the epectacle of a democracy, which calls 
itself free, finding that it cannot organize 
itself on a voluntary basis to win the war but 
must threaten jail sentences to get the war- 
production job done. Hitler is losing the 
war but apparently his philosophy is win- 
ning. 

Will the Senate and House acquiesce as 
did the Reichstag in Nazi Germany and as 
have parliamentary bodies also at other great 
‘moments in history when the steam roller of 
“military necessity” rides roughshod over 
them and demands action? Or will Members 
of Congress stand on their rights and insist 
on a truly voluntary plan? 

The real reason for the manpower muddle 
has been inefficiency in the administration, 
which now seeks a way out by drastic meas- 
ures that will cover up its mistakes. It 
is tragic indeed that, as American armies 
are winning a great victory, this democracy 
is asked to adopt totalitarian methods, 
Fascism has always been simpler than democ- 
racy, but the American people, up to now 
at ieast, have preferred the cumbersomeness 
of democracy to the efficiency of Fascism. 

If we were losing the war by our methods 
it would be different, but we are winning. 
The administration’s idea of reward evi- 
dently is to force workers to become part 
of a strait jacket which deprives them of the 
oldest right in American history—freedcm 
to work without State-made rules of enforced 
work or slavery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter from a dis- 
abled soldier in the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Oteen, N. C. 

Mr. NORRELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short address by 
Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
three articles and a communication from 
the city clerk of Chicago. 


POLAND AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no ovjection. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, in less 
than 1 month from now the United Na- 
tions will meet at the San Francisco con- 
ference All of the Allied Nations have 
been invited to participate in this con- 
ference with the exception of Poland, 
who has all through this struggle stood 
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side by side with her allies. Poland was 
the first nation to defy Hitler. When 
the might of Hitler’s war machine in- 
yaded Poland, they fought back. In the 
darkest hour of this World War, the 
Poles never wavered. They stood by 
France and England, always eager to 
fight back the aggressor. When their 
country was invaded from the east and 
west, their soldiers did not surrender, but 
they fled to other countries and from 
there they took up arms and carried on 
the battle. They have suffered just as 
much as any other country. 

Now that the defeat of the Nazis is in 
sight to which Poland has contributed 
her share, and the fighting nations are 
to meet in a conference to discuss the 
problems of peace, this gallant ally— 
Poland—has not been invited. 

I believe it would be a grave mistake if 
Poland did not have a voice at this Con- 
ference. Being one of the nations who 
foucht so hard, she is entitled to a seat 
at this gathering. Poland was a party 
in the war and she should be a party to 
the peace conference. Her fate and her 
future is at stake. Being a nation of 
30,000.000 of fighting and courageous 
people, they should have an opportunity 
to present their views at this meeting. 
They should be in attendance to guard 
and protect the welfare of their country. 
They can contribute much to make this 
Conference a success. I likewise believe 
that the other small nations should have 
representation at this Conference, such 
as Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. This 
would be a sign of good faith by the 
larger powers toward the smaller na- 
tions. It would help the cause of de- 
mocracy. It would show the oppressed 
and downtrodden people throughout this 
trcubled world that the Allies want to 
see the people enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence. We are all hoping that this 
var will end all wars. 

But we must not think that defeating 
our enemies will make them love us. 
There will be bitterness and hatred in 
their hearts against all the Allies. Let 
us not make enemies out of those who 
are now our friends. It will be difficult 
to bring about a permanent peace which 
is the hope and aim of all the Allied Na- 
tions, but at least, let us try to be just 
and honest with all nations who are 
sympathetic with us and are waging 
battle in our cause. This will help con- 
siderably to bring about harmony and 
understanding which is so necessary, to 
attain the object for which we are fight- 
ing this war, which is a permanent, just, 
and lasting peace. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGI 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speakor, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving people everywhere have learned 
With profound sorrow of the passing of 
David Lloyd George, the great Welshman, 
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who during the last war served as Prime 
Minister of the British Empire. 

No nation that has ever existed in all 
the tide of time has contributed more to 
human greatness than has the British 
Isles, in practically every walk of life. 
That is true not only in literature, where 
Shakespeare stands out as the greatest 
of them all, in science, where Newton 
reigned supreme, cr in military leader- 
ship, where Marlborough and Wellington 
rank among the first; but it is especially / 
true in statesmanship, where Pitt, Wal- 
pole, Burke, and Gladstone have had few 
equals in all the history of mankind. 

To that great galaxy must be added 
the name of David Lloyd George, who 
will take his place along with them, as 
one of the greatest parliamentary lead- 
ers of all time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker— 

New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward then and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 


By virture of an ancient custom which 
long since crystallized into a rule as in- 
flexible as the law of the Medes and 
Persians, a Member of the House can be 
properly addressed or designated in de- 
bate or other official proceeding only as 
the gentleman, for example, from Texas. 
This custom, of which we have become 
the ludicrous victims, originated in an 
age in which even the wisest statesmen 
were as incapable of perceiving that the 
House would sometime be enriched by 
a great accession of Members of the 
feminine gender as they were impotent 
to foresee the marvels of the thrilling 
aeronautical days in which we live. 
There are now nine feminine Members of 
the House, and unless all encouraging 
signs fail, the lady membership will in- 
crease as rapidly in the near future as 
it has increased in the recent past. 

Both common sense and common cour- 
tesy demand that when a lady Member of 
the Congress is designated, the designa- 
tion be deferentially and accurately ex- 
pressed in language as pure and modern 
as the object to which it refers. Mani- 
festly it will neither make sense, nor in- 
dicate sanity, for one to say “the gentle- 
man from California, or Connecticut, or 
Illinois,” in speaking of a lady Member 
of the House from one of these States. 

For an indefinite period after a lady 
first became a Member of this body, she 
was habitually addressed as “the lady 
from Montana.” Later, but nobody 
knows when; some place, but nobody 
knows where; someone, but nobody 
knows who, said that feminine Members 
of the House should be designated not as 
ladies but as gentlewomen. Thus was 
launched to our doorstep an antiquated, 
un-American barbarism which should 
not be tolerated in the twentieth century 
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even in an Indian -vigwam. But, as the 
record shows, we have Teceived it with 
sufficient hospitality to supply a new 
proof of the old truth that— 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


In the hope of moving you to help ex- 
trude this linguistic moon-calf from the 
embrace of the House and restore the 
word lady to the rightful place which the 
term gentlewoman has usurped, your at- 
tention is invited to a number of authori- 
ties on the question under consideration 
in the belief that they will convince you, 

eyond the shadow of a doubt, that the 
word gentlewoman should go at once and 
the word lady should promptly return to 
the House to stay. 

The New Standard Dictionary’s defini- 
tion of the word lady includes the follow- 
ing: 

A refined and well-bred woman; a term of 
courteous address; a woman of superior posi- 
tion in society; a woman of good family and 
recognized social standing; corresponding to 
a similar use of gentleman. 


Subject to slight variations in phrase- 
clogy, the definitions of the word lady in 
the authoritative Webster’s, Century and 
Oxford dictionaries are all in accord with 
those quoted from the Standard. 

Murray’s New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles says: 


In modern use lady is the recognized analog 
of gentleman. 


Webster’s says, among other things, 
that lady is the “feminine correlative of 
gentleman.” 

Other dictionaries and grammars 
without number are to the same effect. 

Authorities, with practical unanimity, 
define gentlewoman as “a woman of good 
birth and breeding; * * * a maid 
of honor; a female attendant upon a lady 
of rank.” 

H. W. Fowler, joint author of both the 
King’s English and the Oxford Diction- 
ary, in the 1940 edition of his work en- 
titled “Modern English Usage,” discusses 
the words gentlewoman and lady, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

“Gentlewoman” has no sense that does not 
belong to the word “lady,” but “lady” has 
half a dozen for which “gentlewoman” will 
not serve—for example, the virgin, titled 
woman, wife, beloved, woman politely de- 
scribed. 


Professor Fowler further says of the 
word “gentlewoman”’: 

It is, however, an old-fashioned if not 
quite archaic word, and as such tends to be 
degraded by facetious use, and to have as- 
sociated with it constant epithets, of which 
some are derisive, as ancient, decayed, inno- 
cent. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing edi- 
tor of the New Standard Dictionary and 
its abridgments, is generally considered 
an outstanding American authority on 
the correct use of language. In his 
booklet entitled “Slips of Speech” he 
says of the word “gentlewoman”: 


This homely term, which describes women 
of gentle manners and Kindly bearing, has 
been appropriated by persons who do not 
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understand the full significance of “gentle- 
woman” as suggested by Tennyson in his 
famous lines: 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

In general, those who need to proclaim 
themselves “gentlewomen” are not invariably 
far from being such, and are more closely 
allied to their sisters across the sea who 
declare “I am a perfect lady, and don’t care 
who knows it.” 


In the last edition of Quackenbos’ 
Practical Rhetoric, under the caption 
“Everyday barbarisms, solecisms, and in- 
elegances,” the following appears: 

The title “lady” eventually came to imply 
rank. Then the women of England generally 
assumed it, rejecting that of gentlewoman, 
for which Ruskin says he “does not blame 
them, provided they claim not merely the 
title, but the office and duty signified by it.” 


Tllustrations without number could be 
cited to support the assertion that all 
great American and all great British 
authors and statesmen, in referring to 
women of attainments such as feminine 
Members of the Congress are presumed 
to possess, have without exception des- 
ignated them as “ladies.” Much more 
than a casual investigation has con- 
vince me that such masters of the fine 
art of current expression as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dickens, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wood- 
row Wilson habitually designated a per- 
son of the feminine gender in the cir- 
cumstances of our case as a lady. 

Herbert Spencer, in his masterful es- 
say on the Philosophy of Style, says that 
language is the vehicle of thought and 
that in carrying out the metaphor 
“there seems reason to think that in all 
cases the friction and inertia of the ve- 
hicle deduct from its efficiency; and 
that in composition, the chief, if not the 
sole thing to be done, is to reduce this 
friction and inertia to the smallest pos- 
silale amount.” Mr. Spencer then points 
out that economy of the recipient’s at- 
tention is the effect among other things, 
of the “right choice and collocation of 
words, * * * and the rhythmical 
se‘juence of syllables.” 

It is contended that to use “gentle- 
woman” as a substitute for the appro- 
pmate word “lady” flagrantly violates 
every law of economy in addition to vio- 
lating all the laws of propriety in the 
choice of words. Four letters are re- 
quired to spell “lady.” Eleven are re- 
quired to spell “gentlewoman.” Hence 
one must expend a hundred seventy-five 
percent more thought, time, and energy 
in speaking or writing the word “gentle- 
woman” than it is necessary to expend 
in speaking or writing the word “lady.” 
A coextensive additional burden is im- 
posed upon the reader or hearer in or- 
der to comprehend the meaning of the 
longer of these words. The reporter of 
debates, the typesetter, the proofreader, 
all uselessly bear an expensive burden 
every time they are compelled to desig- 
nate a lady by the use of the word 
“gentlewoman.” 

The Government not only pays for all 
the time thus wasted, but it also suffers 
a heavy additional loss which will in- 
crease in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in the number of lady Members 


of the House, That loss will be the cost. 


of inconceivable quantities of paper 
that will be required to carry the mil- 
lions of repetitions of the seven addi- 
tional letters used in proclaiming the 
notorious perversion of truth that the 
word “gentlewoman” is the app.opriate 
designation of a lady Member of the 
House. 

Should we persist in the erroneous use 
of “gentlewoman,” its bad example 
would doubtless, sooner or later, be fol- 
lowed by the newspapers and the public 
to an extent that would definitely in- 
crease the inexactitude of the Nation's 
composition and hinder the progress of 
its education. If you doubt that pro- 
priety and accuracy of expression are 
highly important factors in the educa- 
tional equation, please remember that 
the famous scholar and teacher, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, says: 

First among the evidences of an education 
I name correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue. 


Another point in favor of our adopting 
a rule that will bar the further use of 
“gentlewoman” in speaking of our femi- 
nine Members is found in the fact that 
this House is today the only national 
parliamentary body in the entire world 
in which its lady members are designated 
as “gentlewomen.” The following are a 
few examples of the basis of the preced- 
ing assertion: 

In the Canadian House of Commons a 
lady member is called the honorable 
member without any indication of her 
sex—see Canadian House of Commons 
Debates, 1943-44, pages 4330, 5440. 

In the British House of Commons a 
lady member, without a title of nobility, 
is designated as “honorable lady” or “no- 
ble lady’’—Parliamentary Debates, vol- 
ume 400, pages 423, 2167. 

In Australia a lady member of Parlia- 
ment is designated as “the honorable 
lady”—Parliamentary Debates, 1943-44, 
page 71. 

In the House of Assembly of the Union 
of South Africa a feminine member is 
designated as “the honorable member’’— 
House Debates, 1944, page 259. 

In the Parliament of New Zealand a 
lady member is mentioned as “the hon- 
orable member’—Parliamentary De- 
bates, 1939, volume 254, page 349. 

Please note that the word “gentle- 
woman” is simply a combination of the 
words “gentle” and “woman.” Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, “gentle” means 
“tame, docile, amenable to training, as 
a hound.” What would the country 
think of us; what would our lady col- 
leagues think of us; what would we think 
of ourselves if we should substitute the 
synonymous words “tame” and “docile” 
for “gentle,” and in debate refer to a 
lady Member as “The tame woman,” or 
“The docile woman from such-or-such a 
State”? 

If we were to adopt this custom, which 
would be no more barbarous than the 
one against which we are protesting, how 
long would it be until the last glamorous 
Member of the House would indignantly 
leave here with a sentiment in her heart 
similar to that which was expressed by 
a pioneer, who left the warm Southland 
in the dead of winter and went to a new 
home on a snowy plain of a Northwestern: 
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State? In a little while he started back 
to the place from which he had come in 
an old covered wagon which bore the 
legend: 

Farewell— 


Naming the State— 


I bid you adieu. I may go to 
never come back to you. 


The term “lady” is a fundamental part 
of the literature of the world. Ever since 
the day it appeared as the third word of 
the ancient Babylonian “Prayer to Istar, 
Lady of Heaven” to this hour, it has been 
used as a refined and complimentary des- 
ignation of woman. In every State in the 
Union it is a household word, which no 
one is too illiterate to understand. 

On the other hand, it may well be 
doubted whether one American in a 
thousand ever saw the term “gentle- 
woman” in a newspaper or magazine 
before the word was countenanced by 
Members of the House. In all probabil- 
ity, not one in a thousand ever heard 
the word pronounced except in the read- 
ing of some ancient composition, or in 
the presentation of some ancient theatri- 
cal production until after the House had, 
from the grave of this long-buried ar- 
chaism, unfortunately “rolled the stone 
away.” 

In a humorous essay entitled “English 
as She Is Taught,” the inimitable Mark 
Twain sets forth a rare collection of 
school children’s answers to examina- 
= questions. One of these is as fol- 

Ows: 


Congress is divided into civilized, half civi- 
lized, and savage. 


Let us not, by continuing to offend the 
eyes and assault the ears of. the people 
of an educated Nation with an intoler- 
able barbarism, justify the little one’s 
belief that some Members of the Con- 
gress are either half civilized or savage. 

Let me entreat you to urge your 
friends who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules promptly and favor- 
ably to act on my proposal to amend 
the rules so that the House may have an 
opportunity to purge itself of the crime 
of deliberately misusing and willfully 
abusing the English language. 

Thomas Jefferson spent a large part 
of 4 years of his illustrious and busy life 
in formulating rules to assure dignified 
and orderly procedure in the Senate and 
the House. 

Will you not devote a little of your 
time to the task of translating into real- 
ity my amendment, which is designed so 
to modernize one of these rules that the 
word “gentlewoman” may once more be 
buried—and buried, let us hope, with 
such finality that the body will never be 
resurrected. 

If we all join in this undertaking and 
our efforts are crowned with success, we 
may rest assured that a feminine Mem- 
ber of the House will thereafter be regu- 
larly designated by a word so fitly spoken 
that it will be after the similitude of 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
RELL). Under previous special order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified by the informative and inter- 
esting address by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, and I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in his conclusion 
that the proper method of addressing a 
feminine Member of this body is to use 
the word “lady” instead of “gentle lady” 
or “gentlewoman.” However, I could not 
help but be intrigued by one of the per- 
suasive appeals which the gentleman se- 
lected in urging us to adopt this type of 
address for lady Members of the House. 

He based his appeal on the theory of 
economy. In my opinion, it is indeed 
heartening news to this Republic, just 
before Congress launches out into the 
Faster recess, to realize that at long last 
the majority party has come out for 
economy, even though it be only a mat- 
ter of limiting the words of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to 4 letters instead of 
11 letters, so far as the manner in which 
we address a feminine Member of the 
House is concerned. 

I am one who believes in encouraging 
reformation no matter where it occurs. 
I think it is a splendid thing, and I hope 
that we will use this 4-letter word 
“lady” instead of the 1l-letter word 
“centlewoman.” I even venture to hope 
that the New Deal will go further than 
that in its new and novel economy pro- 
gram. After advocating this experiment, 
I hope the New Deal will expand it and 
seek to use 4 men in bureaucracy to take 
the place of 11 men in bureaucracy; I 
hope, too, they will try to reduce $11,000,- 
000,000 appropriation bills to $4,000,000,- 
000 appropriation bills, because I think 
this new make-4-do-the-work-of-11 for- 
mula is a splendid formula which should 
be emulated, expanded, extended, and 
encouraged. 

I might even call attention, Mr. Speak- 
er, to the fact that the word “save” has 
4 letters and the word “spend” has 5 
letters, so there are some advantages 
even in saving Federal money over 
spending it. I might also point out that 
the word “tax,” while it is an ugly little 
word, has only 3 letters, and the word 
“appropriate” has 11 letters, so under 
this new economy pattern we should 
focus our attention more on tax meas- 
ures than on appropriation measures. 
Verily, Mr. Speaker, great oaks from 
little acorns grow and this new economy 
effort on the part of the New Deal has 
infinite possibilities. 

I cannot help but be encouraged, as 
the Congress is about to recess, by the 
fact that we have evidence here of econ- 
omy coming from a most unsuspected 
source. I hope the impulse becomes an 
epidemic. By all means let us use the 
4-letter correct word “lady” to replace 
the 11-letter inaccurate word, but let us 
hope that this new experiment in econ- 
omy—so nobly if so belatedly begun— 
will not stop there. Let this reduction 
formula be extended to bureaucracy 
nd appropriations. And let it be used 
again and again and again. 
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Mr. RAMEY. May I say that I concur 
with the gentleman’s views in toto in 
regard to economy. The gentleman 
raised the question regarding the expres- 
sion “gentlewoman” as compared to 
“lady.” My mind runs back to the time 
that one of the leading ladies’ magazines 
conducted a ballot of the women of the 
United States of America on the greatest 
woman that America had ever known. 
This was a ballot of the women of Amer- 
ica which named the 12 most outstand- 
ing women of this country. In this 
ballot Mary Baker Eddy led, Jane 
Addams was second, Clara Barton was 
third, and Frances Willard was fourth, 
and so on down the line. The gentle- 
man’s remarks, as well as the address 
delivered by the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nree.y], brings 
to my mind that the lady that was con- 
sidered the greatest woman of America, 
Mrs. Eddy, was so voted because she was 
a spiritual pioneer. They recognized 
spiritual pioneering of women as their 
greatest asset. She was constantly re- 
ferred to as the gentlewoman. In Mrs. 
Eddy’s own book and in her publications 
she is referred to as the gentlewoman 
from New Engiand, especially when Mrs. 
Eddy made the statement, “Home should 
be the center and not the boundary of 
our affections.” She was referred to by 
over a thousand writers as the gentle- 
woman, and the woman called the 
greatest of American women did not 
resent it. 

However, I concur with the gentle- 
man’s views as to economy. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, please let 
me sincerely thank the eminent gentle- 
man from South Dakota (Mr. MunpT] 
for his gracious reference to my remarks. 
His support of the principle it enunciated 
is deeply appreciated; first, be-ause it 
will be effectual, and, second, because 
there is always unusual joy on this side 
of the aisle when a Democratic word or 
deed wins Republican approval—just as 
there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than there is over 
ninety and nine which need no repent- 
ance. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, most of the 
lawyers of this distinguished body re- 
member the day they were admitted to 
the bar. I remember January 6, 1916, 
when those who had passed the exami- 
nation prescribed by the supreme court 
were brought into the chamber of the 
supreme court and sworn in as members 
of the bar of the State of Ohio. We ap- 
peared a short time before 9 o’clock, as 
the supreme court was to conduct cases 
that day. We were called in alphabeti- 
cal order. My nam: beginning with “R,” 
I was in a corner, and two lawyers were 
waiting there to try a case. The name 
of one of them was Hewson L. Peake. 
As Chief Justice Nichols administered the 
oath he said, “Do you and each of you 
hereby solemnly swear to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Ohio?” This cynical law- 
yer at the window, who whispered about 
as loud as Members sometimes whisper 
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here, so you could hear him throughout 
the court chamber, said, “Those chaps 
will have a great deal harder time sup- 
porting themselves than they will the 
Constitution.” 

A lawyer going through the starving 
pericd, as many of us did, realizes that. 

I believe in this body, the House of 
Representatives, we have found it a great 
deal easier, perhaps, to support the Con- 
stitution than to support our country in 
the time of this world blood bath and 
be able to think without confusion, clear- 
ly, “What is the duty of a war Congress? 
If our fighting sons”—and most every- 
one here has fighting sons—“give their 
all, surely the least we can do is to give 
everything we have, our nervous energy, 
completely forgetting ourselves politi- 
cally, economically, and otherwise, nct 
asking the reason why, to see thai these 
words ‘war effort’ are really ‘victory 
achievement.’ ” 

A great many times we hear the phrase. 
“Is it constitutional?” An outstanding 
constitutional lawyer of the country by 
the name of Swan—some of you remem- 
ber Swan’s Treatise. which has been 
called the lawyer’s Bible—said that the 
duty of every citizen was to read his Bible 
daily and the Constitution of the United 
States weekly. I wonder how many peo- 
ple who say, “That is not constitutional,” 
or discuss the Constitution, read the Con- 
stitution of the United States at least 
once a week and, if they do read it, do 
they merely go over it as they sometimes 
read a bill, or do they study that docu- 
ment? So when we say, “Is it constitu- 
tional?” are we merely begging the ques- 
tion or do we understand the Constitu- 
tion? So many people say, “Never amend 
it. It is a static affair.” 

What is the Constitution? The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
is the fundamental law of our land. It 
is that on which the principles of gov- 
ernment are founded, and regulates the 
division of the powers of sovereignty. I 
should like to emphasize, it regulates the 
division of the powers of sovereignty, 
which means that each department of 
government, the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial, has its function, its 
sovereign authority, and in that function 
each should mind its own business. 

A great many of us have been to the 
Jefferson Memorial. In that Memorial 
we find these words of Jefferson: 

I am not an advocate for frequent changes 
in laws and constitutions. But laws and in- 
stitutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed and more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths d‘s- 
covered, and manners and opinions change, 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also to keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy, as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regiment of their barbarous 
ancestors. 


If this situation is to be respected, we 
should amend it as conditions change. 
We must be careful, however, as a 
change in the Constitution of the United 
States might change the way of life, but 
that Constitution is a safeguard, the 
fundamental law of the land, to change 
with conditions. It is not a monument to 
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some dead deity. It is still a live instru- 
ment to serve the people of the United 
States as part of this world and not 
something to be merely looked at. We 
had far better amend the Constitution 
than to circumvent it if times change. 
We had far better amend it than to by- 
pass it. Of the 21 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America, 11 were Bills of Rights, and 
amendments should guarantee rather 
than restrict liberty. 

What is an amendment? An amend- 
ment is the correction of any error, or a 
change needed to conform to changing 
circumstances, 

The first three words in the preamble 
of the Constitution are: “We, the peo- 
ple.” I wonder if we have considered 
something about the Congress of the 
United States. There are over 3,000,000 
people, civilians, on the pay roll of the 
United States of America. Only 533 of 
these are elected or chosen by the people; 
President and Vice President are two of 
them; 96 Senators; and 435 Representa- 
tives of the people. Of course, the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and executives 
have appointing power. Senators repre- 
sent the State, but there are only 435 
persons, civilians, hired by the United 
States of America who can be fired every 
2 years by the people. When the 435 per- 
sons representing the people are by- 
passed, you, the people, bypass your- 
selves. The man in a department is 
hired and is not responsible to the people. 
He has social security. He can phone all 
over the country. He has this thing they 
call leave. You take 3 leave days a month 
without having a doctor’s certificate. I 
have had a great deal of correspondence 
about the word “leave.” 

You have heard the word “‘leave.” An- 
other word you hear in Washington is 
“referred.” Another word you hear is 
“broad view.” A phrase you hear is “pi 
equals x,” sometimes, and you extract the 
cube root and reduce it to a common 
denominator. Then, you ask Congress 
to spend and spend, and the people use 
it who are not chosen by the people yet 
they bypass the people as they bypass 
Congress. There are 435 people who are 
living in a goldfish bowl, only 435. Four 
hundred and thirty-five who ask nothing 
but to serve. Should they ever be by- 
passed? Why should not this body have 
a part in treaties? No selfish man or 
woman can ever be a Member of Con- 
gress. No selfish man or woman would 
ever want to go. They have nothing to 
expect as far as material things are con- 
cerned. That is the reason I should al- 
ways oppose any iaise of salary for a 
Member of Congress because he comes 
here merely to give and give «nd give. 

His reward is that he leaves the herit- 
age of a good name. He has listened to 
the still, small voite within himself and 
acted in response to it. He has overcome 
the temptation to listen to pressure and 
be popular. 

Why should not a man or a woman 
who represents the people participate in 
the emending of that Constitution that 
starts with the words “We, the people’? 
When you bypass Congress you bypass 
every boy in the armed services. He is 
“we people’ and you Members repre- 
sent him. You bypass every farmer, 
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every businessman, every laborer; you 
bypass every child, you bypass each citi- 
zen. Yes, you bypass yourself. 

I want to say a word about treaties. 
Should not a treaty be ratified by “we, 
the people,” the representatives of the 
people, rather than the representatives 
of a State only? The United States is 
the only great Nation requiring a two- 
thirds vote of a branch of the legislative 
body to ratify treaties. There is abso- 
lutely no political theory on which the 
two-thirds rule is based. The reasons 
motivating the writers of the Constitu- 
tion to insert the requirement have long 
since disappeared. The Articles of Con- 
federation providing for treaty ratifica- 
tion by a vote of 9 out of 13 States were 
in the immediate background as the 
makers of the Constitution did their 
work. The document was to become ef- 
fective when ratified by 9 States. At 
that time there was serious doubt that 
even this number would join the Union. 
If but 9 had adopted the Constitution, 
then the Senate would have consisted of 
only 18 Members. The two-thirds pro- 
vision was inserted to prevent treaty 
ratification from being placed in the 
hands of the President and 3 or 4 States. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 no one ever dreamed that the Sen- 
ate would become a bocy of 96. In the 
beginning the House itself was to con- 
sist of only 65 Members. The demand 
for the two-thirds provision came from 
jealousies and suspicions of the original 
States. The South was interested in 
navigation on the Mississippi River. 
The New England States were con- 
cerned in protecting fishery rights. Sec- 
tions were fearful lest treaties might be 
made which would interfere with their 
respective economic interests. State 
sovereignty was prominent at the time 
of the Constitutional Convention. The 
fathers intended that the President 
should consult and advise with the Sen- 
ate. It was believed that secrecy would 
prevail in a small Senate and that 
treaties would be made in executive ses- 
sion. All of these reasons no longer 
exist. With the growth of the country 
they have passed out of existence, and 
today the United States of America 
stands alone as the only great Nation 
to employ the cumbersome, obstructive, 
senseless two-thirds requirement. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. There are 
many instances in the Constitution 
where the two-thirds provision is to be 
found. It requires two-thirds to im- 
peach the President. Does the gentle- 
man think that those provisions should 
also be changed to a majority? 

Mr. RAMEY. In regard to two-thirds 
to impeach the President. After all, 
charges are preferred by one body— 
here the House is grand jury—and the 
Senate sits then as a jury to find a per- 
son guilty or not guilty of charges. 
Juries must have a unanimous vote to 
find one guilty of a criminal charge. 
Most States now require only three- 
quarters for verdict in a civil case. The 
impeachment of the President being a 
quasi-criminal proceeding, at least, as in 
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the case of Andrew Johnson, who was ac. 
cused of high crimes and ors 
I would say that more than two-thirds 
should perhaps be required. There 
should be a unanimous verdict here as 
the Senate is jury. It is really a court 
proceeding. I would say the entire vote, 
because you are finding a man guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanor. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. RAMEY. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I call the gen. 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
two-thirds provision occurs also in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes; but that is not now 
a legal document. That is something I 
wanted to mention. That will be the 
subject of further study. The experts 
who have submitted that and those to 
whom we owe so much have yet to finish 
their work. I do not believe we can pass 
on that at this time; at least, not until 
after the San Francisco Conference. 
When it eventually becomes a contract, 
after further consideration at San Fran- 
cisco, and it is ready for submission for 
approval as a treaty .then I think we 
should be governed by the action of a 
majority of both Houses of Congress. It 
should be considered and voted upon by 
the representatives of the people in con- 
formance to the first words of the pre- 
amble of our Constitution, “We the peo- 
ple.” Let me answer that further. 

A fundamental principle of democracy 
is majority rule. The present method of 
treaty ratification is undemocratic in the 
extreme. The population of Nevada is 
110,247; of New York, 13,479,142. Since 
the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment Senators are elected directly by the 
people. The power of a voter in the 
State of Nevada is the same as that of a 
hundred and twenty voters in the Empire 
State. Pennsylvania has a population of 
9,800,180. The 2 votes from Nevada 
could cancel the votes of the Senators 
from Pennsylvania and New York. 
Thus, the Senators representing 110,427 
can override the will of Senators repre- 
senting 23,379,322. This is a most un- 
democratic process. There are no logi- 
cal arguments to sustain the position 
that the vote of a legislator who objects 
to a treaty is worth many times as much 
as one who favors it. 

One-third plus one of the membership 
of the smaller House of Congress has in 
its hands life-and-death power over trea- 
ties. Under existing procedure if the en- 
tire Senate membership of 96 were pre- 
sent, Senators from 17 States voting 
against a treaty could cause its defeat. 
Were the Members opposed to a treaty to 
come from 17 of the smallest States, re- 
jection would reswit by the action of Sen- 
ators representing States with a popula- 
tion of approximately ten and one-half 
million people, according to the Census 
figures of 1940. If the remaining Sena- 
tors, representing States with a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 people, should all vote 
for the treaty, then their will could be 
overruled by the Members who represent 
10,500,000. Should only a quorum of the 
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senate be in attendance when a vote ona 
treaty is taken, 17 Members could pre- 
yent ratification. If the 17 votes should 
come from the smallest States and the 32 
yotes from the 16 largest States, the Sen- 
ators from States with approximately 
3.500,000 could thwart the will of Sena- 
tors from States with a population of 
over 88,000,000. These are, I realize, ex- 
treme cases, and the alinement to which 
I have referred may never occur. The 
situations I have pictured are, however, 
possibilities under our system and speak 
eloquently for the undemocratic charac- 
ter of our constitutional procedure of 
treaty ratification. By including the 
House we would require, if we go to 
extremes, at least 110 Members of that 
body plus 25 Senators to reject a treaty. 
This would be the situation in the event 
only a bare quorum existed at the time 
of voting. Majority approval by both 
Houses would be infinitely better than 
the two-thirds rule of one body we now 
follow. 

The words “Communists,” “Fascists,” 
“willful obstructionists,” and so forth, are 
now being too freely used. It was Stu- 
art Chase who once said, “We use coined 
words when we are too lazy to think,” 
and we believe now they are used largely 
to shadow-box with an imaginary enemy. 

“Tt is unfortunately true that we have 
leaders who, while disavowing com- 
munism, and giving lip service to de- 
mocracy, are at heart Communists in 
their ideas, or do not realize that their 
impractical proposals are preparing the 
eround for communistic growth. It is 
also true that abuses by organized wealth 
promote the growth of communism. 

“If the people of the United States will 
only take an active interest in preserv- 
ing our democracy, which has made the 
United States the greatest and most 
prosperous nation on earth, there will 
be no danger of communism ever taking 
root here. 

“After the wars with Germany and 
Japan are won we shall see whether 
Russia will keep her promises in the 
matter of holding free elections in the 
liberated countries. If she should fail 
in these promises, or fail to give evidence 
that they will be faithfully kept, then 
the United States should decline to give 
her any financial assistance for her eco- 
nomic rehabilitation until her promises 
are fulfilled. 

“If, however, Russia should thus fail, 
even so, we should cooperate with her 
upon matters of common concern al- 
though we may abhor her ideology and 
methods. During the time of the czars, 
oppressors though they were, we main- 
tained diplomatic relations with them. 
The same is true of Hitler’s Germany 
until shortly before she declared war 
upon us. If we could do those things 
in the years that have gone we can 
remain friendly with communistic Rus- 
Sia so long as she does not threaten the 
American way of life that we know. 

“We shall hope and pray that this is 
the last world war that this earth shall 
ever know. We hope that the measure 
agreed upon against Germany and later, 
I hope, to be agreed upon against Japan, 

ther with a United Nations agree- 
ment at San Francisco to which we shall 


be a party, will bring nearer the day 
when there indeed shall be ‘on earth 
peace, good will toward men.’ ” 

This quotation is from Hon. Irvine L. 
Lenroot, former Member of the United 
States Senate, in an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of March 
4, 1945. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the fine statement he 
has made on this most important issue 
which we will vote upon in the very near 
future. May I ask the gentleman if he 
has been able to find any theory of gov- 
ernment as a basis for insertion of the 
two-thirds rule in the Constitution? 

Mr. RAMEY. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about a general theory? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. 

Mr. RAMEY. No. The two-thirds 
rule was in reality an historical acci- 
dent. This must be corrected by a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Let me add, under our present system, 
we bypass the Representatives of the peo- 
ple. If we bypass the Representatives cf 
the people in conection with a treaty and 
say that a mere minority representing 
10,000,000 can stop and thwart the wishes 
of 100,000,000 people, that surely is wrong 
in theory and in fact it is tragic. 

Mr. MERROW. It seems to me it is 
tragic and if this amendment is adopted 
then the House of Representatives, much 
closer to the people than the Senate, will 
have a voice in making not only the 
treaties at the end of this war but the 
treaties for the next 15 or 20 years that 
will be necessary to establish the peace; 
is that not so? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes. The direct repre- 
sentatives of the people will be the peace- 
makers, they will guarantee the peace, 
and every man in the battefield, every 
mother appearing at her beside will have 
a part in that. We are receiving letters 
every day asking, What are you doing? 
What are you guaranteeing? Members 
of Congress, how many letters do you 
get? You have no power as a Repre- 
sentative of the peor’e in participating 
in this peacemaking. Yet you will be 
held responsible for the peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes at the conclusion of the 
other special orders for today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I think the 
gentleman has made a very fine state- 
ment on a subject that is very important. 
The gentleman knows, of course, that the 
House Judiciary Committee has reported 
a resolution out, the Rules Commiitee has 
given a rule, and we expect to have the 
matter before the House with 2 days gen- 
eral debate. This matter was before the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of which I am a mem- 
ber. I have given it some study and I 
have become firmly convinced that the 
change should not be made. The two- 
thirds provision for ratification of a 
treaty was put into the Constitution for 
excellent reasons. Those reasons still 
exist. It was a fine expression of the 
philosophy of our Constitution which is 
that it set up a Government of law, not 
just a Government by a majority, but a 
Government by a majority acting under 
law. I only wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I hope the entire House and the 
country will give this thing very careful 
consideration before we set aside the 
work of the Fathers. 

Mr. RAMEY. This is a government of 
laws. Whatislaw? I believe Blackstone 
said it was a rule of corduct prescribed 
by the supreme power of any political 
subdivision, which in this case would be 
our Nation. It is a rule of conduct com- 
manding what is right and prohibiting 
whatis wrong. Ido not believe it is right 
that a mere minority of one body rep- 
resenting 10,000,000 should be able to 
thwart the will of the representatives of 
110,000,000. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAMEY. Iyield to the gentlemai 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. It seems to me that 
the gentleman has very clearly pointed 
out in his remarks that the reasons for 
including the two-thirds rule no longer 
exists in the country where the two- 
thirds rule originated. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman made 
the remark that this is the only great 
country requiring a two-thirds vote of 
one branch of the legislature for the pur- 
pose of treaty ratification. Does the 
gentleman believe that our system weak- 
ens the hands of the Chief Executive in 
foreign affairs? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. MERROW. Is that a bad thing? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes. 

Mr. MERROW. Because of our sys- 
tem then our representatives at the peace 
table will be the weakest of any repre- 
sentatives of the great nations. Is that 
right? 

Mr. RAMEY. We represent the great- 
est Nation, but represent the weakest as 
far as the peace table is concerned. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Right along that 
line for my information and for the in- 
formation of the House, may I ask how 
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treaties are now ratified in Russia? We 
are talking about the great powers, and 
I think the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire just said that the United States 
was the only great power that had the 
two-thirds rule. 

Mr. RAMEY. It is my understanding 
that Mr. Stalin will ratify the treaties 
for Russia. The United States is the 
only great power that has the two-thirds 
rule. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I would 
like to make the observation that the 
making of treaties is a lot different, to 
my way of thinking, than other laws. 

Mr. RAMEY. A majority of both 
branches of Congress should decide in 
every instance. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I am 
speaking of the average everyday law 
that is passed by Congress. A treaty, on 
the average, will be in force over a long 
period of years, and in order to prove 
successful must have popular support. 
A treaty is a sacred contract between 
nations and therefore cannot be easily 
rescinded by action on our part alone 
as is the case with the ordinary enact- 
ment. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. It must 
have popular support. 

Mr. SCHW-/BE of Missouri. And 
every treaty must have a lasting support 
over a long per.od of years. It must have 
the spiritual approval of the people of 
the various nations involved. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. So I 
would hesitate in moving too quickly on 
this matter. Perhaps we should have a 
two-thirds rule; at least, we should have 
an overwhelming sanction of the people 
when we put a treaty into effect, because 
we cannot do away with it so easily as 
we could a general enactment. 

Mr. RAMEY. Does the gentleman feel 
that he could not trust his own House of 
Congress in ratifying a treaty by a ma- 
jority vote in that body? Does he feel 
he could not trust the sacred and serious 
matter of treaty making to the House of 
Representatives? Does he mean he could 
not trust the House of Representatives 
here as well as the Senate? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
the gentleman will agree that we do pass 
some laws by a simple majority on which 
2 or 3 years from now, or within a rela- 
tively short period of time, we might 
want to change our minds. It might be 
that 2 years from now 51 percent of the 
people of this country would support a 
change, whereas if it takes two-thirds of 
the people of the country or two-thirds 
of the Representatives to put into effect 
a treaty, then it might be a long period 
of time before the popular support would 
get down to less than 50 percent. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, may I askin 
that connection, addressing my remarks 
to the gentleman from Missouri, would 
not a majority of both Houses of the 
Congress better reflect the feeling of the 
public than two-thirds or 64 Members of 
the Senate? 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Per- 
sonally, I would be in favor of having 
two-thirds of both Houses, but I doubt 
that a simple majority would be sufii- 
cient. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Paul J. Raver, in San An- 
tonio, Tex., at the national rural electri- 
fication meeting in January. I have a 
statement from the Public Printer that 
this exceeds the limit and will cost $169, 
but I ask that it be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrecorp with ref- 
erence to the effect of the Mexican water 
treaty now pending in the Senate on vet- 
erans’ rights and preferences to land in 
the southwestern part of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RsEcorp. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


LIMITATION OF CERTAIN ACTIONS IN 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a cita- 
tion of authorities and excerpts from 
certain statutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House a bill that I have introduced, H. R. 
2788, a copy of which will be set out at 
the close of these remarks. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to cure a defect in our present 
laws relating to the limitations of ac- 
tions. 

It has long been the ambition of the 
courts to afford a forum in which dis- 
putes between the Government and citi- 
zens, or between private litigants, can be 
tried in accordance with established 
rules and without delay. It has long 
been the public policy to require the 
litigation of these disputes within a rea- 
sonable time. Subjecting an individual 
to suit on an ancient and perhaps for- 
gotten claim has been outlawed for the 
most part by various statutes of limita- 
tion. Many statutes creating a right of 
action expressly designate the time with- 
in which such action must be brought. 
Some, however, do not, and the proposed 
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legislation would require such suits to 
be begun within 1 year after the cause of 
action accrued. 

Several exceptions are made to this 
general rule. First, public actions to 
recover money damages may be enforced 
if brought within 2 years after the cause 
of action accrued except when the United 
States is not the real party at interest, 
Second, when an applicable State statute 
prescribes a shorter period of limitation 
for the cause of action in question, the 
period of limitation so fixed by State law 
will govern. A 

The need for the proposed legislation 
can be demonstrated by reference to q 
few situations which have arisen. For 
example, the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Iowa re. 
cently had before it an action com- 
menced in October 1944 for compensa- 
tion and liquidated damages for over- 
time services from October 1938, to July 
1941. The suit was filed more than 3 
years after the employment terminated 
and 6 years after the cause of action 
accrued. Iowa had attempted to put a 
reasonable limitation on the time within 
which an action could be brought under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but be- 
cause Iowa did not have a State wage- 
and-hour statute, the district court held 
that her statute of limitations was in- 
valid as an attempt to legislate in a field 
reserved to this Congress. Thereupon 
the court applied the Iowa statute of 
limitation provided for action on con- 
tracts—5 or 10 years, depending on 
whether it was unwritten or written. 

Notwithstanding laches, recovery is 
permitted from a former employer who 
may have been complying with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act throughout the pe- 
riod of employment. This situation 
comes about by reason of the extension 
of laws through interpretation and appli- 
cation by administrative agencies. It is 
often where a new interpretation is ap- 
plied that an employer for the first time 
finds himself liable for large sums for 
past services of individuals many of 
whom may no longer be in his employ 
but whose right to collect can be asserted 
as much as 12 years later. Such a sit- 
uation begs for correction. Any of the 
pending bills on administrative proce- 
dure will, when passed, protect the public 
against retroactive liability under new 
rulings or interpretations, but there re- 
mains this unlimited liability for old 
claims which originate both under ex- 
plicit statutes as well as under new rul- 
ings on vague or even apparently unam- 
biguous laws, rules, and regulations. 

Most of the Federal acts creating civil 
rights of action provide a statute of lim- 
itation. However, under at least 10 such 
acts, no limitation is expressed and in 
such cases the law of the State in which 
the action is brought is held to govern. 
This results in widespread variations; as 
I just observed, one State, Maryland, 
permits an action under some Federal 
laws to be brought 12 years after the 
action accrues. The period in other 


States for similar actions ranges from 
that period down to 6 months. Such 
variation is conducive neither to good 
government nor fair and equal treatment 
under law. 
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We not only have limitations of varied 
lengths in the several States creating dis- 
crimination, not only new liabilities 
springing from novel and retroactive in- 
terpretations, but many of these civil 
actions are for both actual and exem- 
plary damages. Under the Sherman act, 
which prohibits things other than the 
“yely specter of monopoly,” a person in- 
jured by reason of anything forbidden 
may sue for threefold damages and an 
action is limited only by whatever may 
be the law of the forum. In January the 
Supreme Court rebuffed the Justice De- 
partment in its unsuccessful attempt to 
reinterpret certain patent laws to force 
compulsory licensing. Had the Court 
approved, thousands of actions for treble 
damages could have been brought against 
owners of patents whose practices were 
questioned only on the basis of a new 
interpretation of an old law. Further, 
the same individual would have been 
liable for various periods under the laws 
of the several States. 

The Congress has many times refused 
to outlaw basing point systems of de- 
livered prices. Notwithstanding, the 
Federal Trade Commission has long at- 
tempted to achieve the same result 
through what the courts have decried 
ac indirection. If the Commission is 
successful in two cases now pending in 
the Supreme Court, this new interpreta- 
tion of law by an administrative agency 
will result in the outlawing of a practice 
of 50 years standing and will subject 
thousands of companies and individuals 
to threefold penalties for periods ranging 
up to the maximum State statute of lim- 
itations. 

Similar confusion as to limitations 
exists under Federal laws covering con- 
sular fees, public lands, shipping, trans- 
portation and labor. Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act the concepts of 
work time, over-all coverage, and the 
Administrator’s authority are constantly 
being enlarged by new interpretation. 
Each enlargement is given effect as of 
the date the act became effective. Con- 
sequently employers are finding them- 
selves liable for damages, doubled, for 
events which were lawful when they oc- 
curred but unlawful in retrospect. No 
Federal statute of limitation protects 
them except the varied laws of the 
States. 

The bill I introduce will establish a 
reasonable time limit on actions created 
by Federal law. It will not affect those 
actions to which a Federal statute al- 
ready applies. Neither will it affect in- 
junction proceedings nor criminal ac- 
tions instituted by the Government to 
protect the public interest. 

Following is a copy of H. R. 2788: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 28 of the 
United States Code, as amended, be further 
amended by adding a new section to be 
known as section 793, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 793, Except as otherwise provided in 
any action creating a right of action to 
recover damages, actual or exemplary, no 
action under the laws of the United States 
shall be maintained unless the same is com- 
menced within 1 year after such cause of 
action accrued, unless a shorter time be fixed 
in any applicable State statute. Provided, 
however, That public actions to recover 
money damages may be enforced if brought 
Within 2 years after the cause of action ac- 
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crued except when the United States is not 
the real party at interest. Provided, further, 
That the person liable for such damages, 
shall within the same period, be found within 
the United States so that proper process 
thereof may be instituted and served against 
such person. 


I am also setting out the provisions of 
the various statutes establishing either 
a public or private right of action for the 
recovery of damages. Below each statute 
referred to is indicated whether the 
action provided is private or public. Also 
indicated is the statute of limitations for 
the action and if no limitation is provided 
in the law, the notation “no limitation” 
is used. 


Twenty-eight, United States Court of 
Appeals, 725, provides as follows: 


Laws of States as rules of decision. The 
laws of the several States, except where the 
Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the 
United States otherwise require or provide, 
shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials 
at common law, in the courts of the United 
States, in cases where they apply. 


Twenty-eight, United States Court of 
Appeals, 791, provides as follows: 


Penalties and forfeitures; under laws of 
United States. No suit or prosecution for any 
penalty or forfeiture, pecuniary or other- 
wise, accruing under the laws of the United 
States, shall be maintained, except in cases 
where it is otherwise specially provided, un- 
less the same is commenced within 5 years 
from the time when the penalty or forfeiture 
accrued: Provided, That the person of the 
offender, or the property liable for such 
penalty or forfeiture, shall, within the same 
period, be found within the United States; 
so that the proper process therefor may be 
instituted and served against such person or 
property. 


In suits for the recovery of damages 
authorized by Federal statute the courts 
hold, in the absence of specific statute 
of limitations in the act creating the 
right, that section 791, quoted above, 
governs public actions in the nature of 
penalties or forfeitures and that section 
725, quoted above, governs private ac- 
tions for liquidated damages. 


AGRICULTURE, 7 U.S. C. A. 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT, 1921 


SEc. 207 (g). Whoever fails to comply with 
the provisions of this section or of any reg- 
ulation or order of the Secretary made there- 
under shall be liable to a penalty of not 
mo:e than $500 for each such offense, and 
not more than $25 for each day it continues, 
which shall accrue to the United States and 
may be recovered in a civil action brought by 
the United States. (Public—No limitation.) 

Sec. 210. (a) Any person complaining of 
anything done or omitted by a “defendant” 
in violation of sections 205, 206, 207, or 208 
* * * may within 90 days after the cause 
of action accrues apply (to the Secretary who 
will investigate, hear defense, find damages, 
and order defendant to pay). (Private—Lim- 
itation: 90 days.) 

(f) If the defendant does not comply with 
an order for the payment of money within 
the time limit in such order, the complain- 
ant, or any person for whose benefit such 
order was made, may within 1 year of the 
date of the order file in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which he 
resides or in which is located the principal 
place of business of the defendant or in any 
State court having general jurisdiction of the 
parties, a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims damages and the 
order of the Secretary in the premises. Such 
suit in the district court shall proceed in all 
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respects like other civil suits for damages 
except that the findings and orders of the 
Secretary shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall 
not be liable for costs in the district court 
nor for cOsts at any subsequent state of the 
proceedings unless they accrue upon his 
appeal. (Limitation: 1 year.) 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES ACT 

See. 499e. Liability to persons injured— 
Amount of damages: 

(a) If any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker viol<tes any provision of section 499b 
of this chapter he shall be liable to the per- 
son or persons injured thereby for the full 
amount of damages sustained in consequence 
of such violation. 

499f (Complaint must be made within 9 
months). 

499g (b) (Petition for enforcement must 
be filed within 3 years). 

Private—Limitation: Complaint, 9 months; 
petition filed in 3 years. 

ALIENS AND CITIZENSHIP, 8 U.S. C. A. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Sec. 43. Civil action for deprivation of 
rights. 

Every person who, under color of any stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or Territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdic- 
tion thereof to the deprivetion of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the 
Con~titution and laws, sha!! be liable to the 
party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for redress. 
(Private—No limitation.) 

Sec. 47. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 
rights. 

(1) * > o. 

(2) 7 7 . 

(3) * * ®* in any case of conspiracy set 
forth in this section, if one or more persons 
engaged therein do, or cause to he done, any 
act in furtherance of the object of such con- 
spiracy, whereby another is injured in his 
person or property, or deprived of having and 
exercising any right or privilege of a citizen 
of the United States, the party so injured or 
deprived may have an action for the recovery 
of damages, occasioned by such injury or de- 
privation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 


BANKS AND BANKING, 12 U.S.C. A. 


Sec. 86. Usurious interest; penalty for tak- 
ing limitations: 

The taking, receiving, reserving, or charg- 
ing a rate of interest greater than is allowed 
by the preceding section, when knowingly 
done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has 
been agreed to be paid thereon. In case 
the greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person by whom it has been paid, or his legal 
representative’, may recover back, in an ac- 
tion in the nature of an action of debt, twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid from 
the association taking or receiving the same: 
Provided, That such action is commenced 
within 2 years from the time the usurious 
transaction occurred. (Private—Limitation: 
2 years.) 

BANKS AND BANKING, 12 U.S.C. A. 
Sec. 1202. National Agricultural Credit Cor- 


poration: (Provisions identical with section 
86 above.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U.S.C. A. 
SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT, AS AMENDED 


Sec. 15. Svits by persons injured; amount 
of recovery: 

Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant 
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resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney's fee. (Private—No limi- 
tation.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U.S.C. A. 
WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT 


Sec. 65.* * * Any association which 
shall fail so to do (file statement, etc., with 
F. T. C.) shall not have the bet.efit of the 
provisions of section 2 and section 3 of this 
act, and it shall also forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each and every 
day of the continuance of such failure, which 
forfeiture shall be payable into the Treasury 
of the United States and shall be recoverable 
in a civil suit. (Public—No limitation.) 


BANKs AND BANKING, 12 U. S. C. A. 


SEc. 93. Violation of provisions of chapter; 
forfeiture of franchise; personal liability of 
directors. 

If the directors of any national banking 
association shall knowingly violate, or know- 
ingly permit any of the officers, agents, or 
servants of the association to violate any of 
the provisions of this chapter, all the rights, 
privileges. and franchises of the association 
shall be thereby forfeited. Such violation 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged 
by a proper district or Territorial court of 
the United States, in a suit brought for that 
purpose by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his own name, before the association shall 
be declared dissolved. And in cases of such 
violation, every director who participated in 
or assented to the same shall be held liable 
in his personal and individual capacity for 
all damages which the association, its share- 
holders, or any other person shall have sus- 
tained in consequence of such violation. 
(Private—No limitation.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U.S.C. A. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—PREVENTION OF 
UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION 

Sec. 72. Importation or sale of articles at 
less than market value or wholesale price: 

” 7 . o * 

Any person injured in his business or prop- 
erty by reason of any violation of or combi- 
nation or conspiracy to violate, this section, 
may sue therefor in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found or has an 
agent, without respect to the amount in con- 
troversy, and shall recover threefold the dam- 
ages sustained, and the cost of the suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. (Pri- 
vate—No limitation.) 

COMMERCE AND TRADE, 16 U.S. C. A. 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 

Sec. 77k. Civil liabilities on account of 
false registration statement 

(g) In no case shall the amount recover- 
able under this section exceed the price at 
which the security was offered to the public. 

Sec. 771. Civil liabilities arising in connec- 
tion with prospectuses and communications. 

(2) * * * may sue either at law in 
equity in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to recover the consideration paid for 
such security with interest thereon, less the 
amount of any income received thereon, upon 
the tender of such security, or for damages 
if he no longer owns the security. 

Sec. 77m. Limitation of actions. No action 
shall be maintained to enforce any liability 
created under section 77k or section 771 (2) 
unless brought within 1 year after the dis- 
covery of the untrue statement or the omis- 
sion, or after such discovery should have 
been made the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence or, etc. (Private—Limitation: 1 year.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U.S. C. A. 
TRUST INDENTURE ACT OF 1939 


T7iwww. Liability for misleading state- 
ments, (For actual damage.) No action 
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shall be maintained to enforce any liability 
created under this section unless brought 
within 1 year after the discovery of the facts 
constituting the cause of action and within 
3 years after such cause of action accrued. 
(Private—Limitation: 1 year, 3 years.) 
COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U. S.C. A. 
SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 

Sec. 78ff. Penalties: 

(b) Any issuer which fails to file informa- 
tion, documents, or reports pursuant to an 
undertaking contained in a _ registration 
statement as provided in subsection (d) of 
section 780 of this chapter shall forfeit to 
the United States the sum of $100 for each 
and every day such failure to file shall con- 
tine * * * recoverable in a civil suit in 
the name of the United States. (Public—No 
limitation.) 

Sec. 78r. Liability for misleading state- 
ments: 

(a) For damages caused by such reliance. 

(c) No action to be brought after 1 year 
after discovery or after 3 years after cause 


accrued. (Private—Limitation: 1 year, 3 
years.) 


COMMERCE AND TRADE, 15 U. S. C. A. 
PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1935 


Sec. 78p. Misleading statements, penalty; 
rights and remedies: 
(a) Same as 78r above. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE, 
22 U. S.C. A. 

Sec. 92. Exaction of excessive fees gen- 
erally; penalty of treble amount. Whenever 
any consular officer collects, or knowingly 
allows to be collected for any service, any 
other or greater fees than are allowed by law 
for such service, he shall, besides his liability 
to refund the same, be liable to pay to the 
person by whom or in whose behalf the same 
are paid, treble the amount of the unlawful 
charge so collected, as a penalty, to be re- 
covered with costs, in any proper form of 
action by such person for his own use. And 
in any such case the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may retain cut of the compensation of 
such officer, the amount of such overcharge, 
and of such penalty, and charge the same 
officer in account, and may thereupon refund 
such unlawful charge, and pay such penalty 
to the person entitled to the same if he shall 
think proper so to do. (Private—No limita- 
tion.) 

Lagor, 29 U.S. C. A. 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 

Src. 216: 

(b) Any employer who violates the pro- 
visions of section 206 or section 207 of this 
act shall be liable to the employee or em- 
ployees affected in the amount of their un- 
paid minimum wages, or their unpaid over- 
time compensation, as the case may be, and 
in an additional equal amount as liquidated 
damages. Action to recover such liability 
may be maintained in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction by any one or more em- 
ployees for and in behalf of himself or them- 
selves and other employees similarly sit- 
uated, or such employee or employees may 
designate an agent or representative to 
maintain such action for and in behalf of 
all employees similarly situated. The court 
in such action shall, in addition to any 
judgment awarded to the plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, allow a reasonable attorney’s fee to be 
paid by the defendant, and costs of the ac- 
tion. (Private—No limitation.) 


PuBLic BUILDINGS, PROPERTY AND Works, 40 
U.S.C. A. 

Sec. 270a. Bonds of contractors for public 
buildings or works; waiver of bonds cover- 
ing contract performed in foreign country: 

(a) Before any contract, exceeding $2,- 
000 in amount, for the construction, alter- 
ation, or repair of any public buildings or 
public work of the United States is awarded 
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to any person, such person shall furnish to 
the United States the following bonds, which 
shall become binding upon the award of the 
contract to such person, who is hereinafter 
designated as contractor: 

(1) * oi S, 

(2) A payment bond with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to such officer for the 
protection of all persons supplying labor 
and material in the prosecution of the wor, 
provided for in said contract for the use 
of each such person. 

Src. 270b: 

(a) °* * s. 

(b) * * * but no such suit shall be 
commenced after the expiration of 1 year 
after the date of final settlement of such 
contract. (Private—Limitation: 1 year.) 


Pusiic Contracts, 41 U.S.C. A. 


(Under sec. 35, contracts exceeding $10,000 
must stipulate: ) 

(ad) That no male person under 16 years 
of age and no female person under 18 years 
of age and no convict labor will be employed 
by the contractor in the manufacture or pro- 
duction or furnishing of any of the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment included in 
such contract; 

(Under sec. 36 the liability for breach is 
the sum of $10 per day and a sum equal to 
the amount of underpayment of wages.) 

“All sums withheld or recovered as deduc- 
tions, rebates, refunds, or underpayments of 
wages shall be held in a special deposit ac- 
count and shall be paid, on order of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, directly to the employees who 
have been paid less than minimum rates of 
pay as set forth in such contracts and on 
whose account such sums were withheld or 
recovered: Provided, That no claims by em- 
ployees for such payments shall be enter- 
tained unless made within 1 year from the 
date of actual notice to the contractor of the 
withholding or recovery of such sums by the 
United States. (Public—No limitation. Pri- 
vate—Limitation: 1 year from recovery.) 

Pustic ContTRAcTs, 41 U.S.C. A. 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944 

Sec. 119: 

(c) Every person who makes or Causes to 
be made, or presents or causes to be presented 
to any officer, agent, or employee of any Gov- 
ernment agency any claim, bill, receipt, 
voucher, statement, account, certificate, af- 
fidavit, or deposition, knowing the same to 
be false, fraudulent, or fictitious statement 
or entry, or who shall cover up or conceal 
any material fact, or who shall use or en- 
gage in any other fraudulent trick, scheme, 
or device, for the purpose of securing or ob- 
taining, or aiding to secure or obtain, for any 
person any benefit, payment, compensation, 
allowance, loan, advance, or compensation, 
allowance, loan, advance, or Government 
agency in connection with the termination, 
cancelation, settlement, payment, negotia- 
tion, renegotiation, performance, procure- 
ment, or ward of a contract with the United 
States or with any other person, and every 
person who enters into an agreement, com- 
bination, or conspiracy so to do, (1) shall 
pay to the United States an amount equal 
to 25 percent of any amount thereby sought 
to be wrongfully secured or obtained but not 
actually received, and (2) shall forfeit and 
refund any such benefit, payment, compensa- 
tion, allowance, loan, advance, and emolu- 
ment received as a result thereof and (3) shall 
in addition pay to the United States the 
sum of $2,000 for each such act, and double 
the amount of any damage which the United 
States may have sustained by reason there- 
of, together with the costs of suit. (Public— 
No limitation.) 


Pustic LaAnps, 42 U.S. C. A. 


Sec. 107. Penalty for false information by 
register. If any person applies to any reg- 
ister to enter any land whatever, and the 
register knowingly and falsely informs the 
person so applying that the same has already 
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»neen entered, and refuses to permit the per~- 
cam so applying to enter the same, such 
vegister shall be liable therefor to the person 
applying, for $5 for each acre of land 
hich the person so applying offered to enter, 
to be recovered by action of debt in any court 
of record having jurisdiction of the amount. 
(Private—No limitation.) 
SurppmneG, 46 U. S.C. A. 

ec. 596. Time for payment; double wages 
recovel ible: 

The master or owner of any vessel mak- 
ing coasting voyages shall pay to every sea- 
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man his wages within 2 days after the termi- 
nation of the agreement under which he was 
sh pped, or at the time such seaman is dis- 
charged, whichever first happens; and, in 


eese of vessels making foreign voyages, or 
from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the 
Pacific, or vice versa, within 24 hours after 
the cargo has been discharged, or within 4 
days after the seaman has been discharged, 
whichever first happens; and in all cases the 
seaman shall be entitled to be paid at the 
time of his discharge on account of wages 
a sum equal to one-third part of the balance 
due him. Every master or owner who re- 
fuses or neglects to make payment in the 
manner hereinbefore mentioned without suf- 
ficient cause shall pay to the seaman a sum 
equal to 2 days’ pay for each and every day 
during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods, which sum shall be re- 
coverable as wages in any claim made before 
the court; but this section shall not apply to 
masters or owners of any vessel the seamen of 
which are entitled to share in the profits of 
the cruise or voyage. This section shall not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 
(Private—No limitation.) 


SuIPPinG, 46 U. S. C. A. 
ACT OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1916 

Sec. 814: 

Whoever violates any provision of this sec- 
tion shall be liable to a penalty of $1,000 for 
each day such violation continues, to be re- 
covered by the United States in a Civil ac- 
tion.—(Public—No limitation.) 

SHIPPING, 46 U.S. C. A. 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Sec. 1227: 

Agreements with other carriers forbidden; 
withholding subsidies; actions by injured 
persons for damages. 

7 + ” . * 


No payment or subsidy of any kind shall 
be paid directly or indirectly out of funds 
of the United States or any agency of the 
United States to any contractor or charterer 
who shall violate this section. Any person 
who shall be injured in his business or prop- 
erty by reason of anything forbidden by this 
section may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States in which the de- 
fendant resides or is found or has an agent, 
without respecy to the amount in controversy, 
and shall recover threefold the damages by 
him sustained, and the cost of suit, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee.—(Private— 
No limitation.) 

TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES, 47 U.S.C. A. 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
—_ 


Sec. 206. In case any common carrier shall 


do, or cause or permit to be done, any act, 
matter, or thing in this act prohibited or de- 
clared to be unlawful, or shall omit to do 
any act, matter, or thing in this act required 
to be done, such common carrier shall be 
liable to the person or persons injured there- 
by for the full amount of damages sustained 
in consequence of any such violation of the 
provisions of this act, together with a reason- 
able counsel or attorney's fee, to be fixed by 
the court in every case of recovery, which at- 
torney's fee shall be taxed and collected as 
part of the costs in the case. 


(D) All complaints against carriers for the 


recovery of damages not based on overcharges 
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shall be filed with the Commission within 1 
year from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues, and not after, subject to subsection 
(da) of this section. 

(f) A petition for the enforcement of an 
order of the Commission for the payment 
of money shall be filed in the district court 
or the State court within 1 year from the 
date of the order and not after. (Private— 
Limitation: 1 year.) 


TRANSPORTATION, 49 U. 8S. C. A. 


Sec. 8. Liability in damuges to persons in- 
jured by violation of law. In case any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this 
chapter shall do, cause to be done, or permit 
to be done any act, matter, or thing in this 
chapter prohibited or deciared to be unlaw- 
ful, or shall omit to do any act, matter, or 
thing in this chapter required to be done, 
such common carrier shall be liable to the 
person or persons injured therebly for the 
full amount of damages sustained in con- 
sequence of any such violation of the pro- 
visions of this chapter, together with a rea- 
sonable counsel or attorrey’s fee, to be fixed 
by the court in every case of recovery, which 
attorney's fee shall be taxed and collected as 
part of the costs in the case. (Private— 
No limitation.) 


War, 50, App. U.S.C. A. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACI OF 1944 


Src. 26: 

(b) Every person who shall use or engage 
in or cause to be used or engaged in any 
fraudulent trick, scheme, or device for the 
purpose of securing or obtaining, or aiding 
to secure or obtain, for any person any pay- 
ment, property, or other benefits from the 
United States or any Government agency in 
connection with the dispostion of property 
under this act; or who enters into an agree- 
ment, combination, or conspiracy to do any 
of the foregoing— 

(1) shall pay to the United States the sum 
of $2,000 for each such act and double the 
amount of any damage which the United 
States may have sustained by reason thereof, 
together with the costs of suit; or 

(2) shall, if the United States shall so 
elect, pay to the United States, as liquidated 
damages, a sum equal to twice the consider- 
ation agreed to be given by such person to 
the United States or any Government 
agency; or 

(3) shall, if the United States shall so 
elect, restore to the United States the prop- 
erty thus secured and obtained, and the 
United States shall retain as liquidated dam- 
ages any consideration given to the United 
States or any Government agency for such 
property. (Public—No limitation.) 


War, 50. App. U. S.C. A. 
EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


£Ec. 925. Enforcement: 

(e) If any person selling a commodity vio- 
lates a regulation. order, or price schedule 
prescribing a maximum price or maximum 
prices, the person who buys such commodity 
for use or consumption other than in the 
course of trade or business may, within 1 
year from the date of the occurrence of the 
violation, except as hereinafter provided, 
bring an action against the seller on account 
of the overcharge. In such action the seller 
shall be liable for reasonable attorney's fees 
and costs as determined by the court, plus 
whichever of the following sums is the great- 
er: (1) Such amount not more than three 
times the amount of the overcharge or the 
overcharges upon which the action is based 
as the court in its discretion may determine, 
or (2) an amount not less than $25 nor more 
than $50, as the court in its discretion may 
determine: Provided, however, That such 
amount shall be the amount of the over- 
charge or overcharges or $25, whichever is 
greater, if the defendant proves that the 
violation of the regulation, order, or price 
schedule in question was neither willful nor 
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the result of failure to take practicable pre- 
cautions against the occurrence of the viola- 
tion. * * * If any person selling a com- 
modity violates a regulation, order, or price 
schedule prescribing a maximum price or 
maximum prices, and the buyer either fa‘ls 
to institute an action under this subsection 
within 30 days from the date of the occur- 
rence of the violation or is not entitled for 
any reason to bring the action, the Adminis- 
trator may institute such action on behalf of 
the United States within such 1-year period. 
If such action is instituted by the Adminis- 
trator, the buyer shall thereafter be barred 
from bringing an action for the same viola- 
tion or violations. (Fublic and private— 
Limitation: 1 year.) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. LANE] 
is recognized for 7 minutes. 


NATIONAL PENSIONS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in again 
calling special attention to House bill 
No. 60, filed by me on the opening day of 
the present session, I fee] that I am con- 
tributing my part toward the general 
trend of pension legislation. The col- 
laborator with me on this measure is 
William H. McMasters, of Massachusetts, 
president of National Old Age Pensions, 
Inc., and chairman of National Pension 
Committee. He has been an earnest 
advocate of national pensions at the age 
of 60 for all American citizens, for more 
than 30 years. His appearances before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate show him to be not only a 
strong pleader for this type of legisla- 
tion but an economist and student of 
finance. The bill in its present form is 
simple and clear. Although I am in 
hearty sympathy with every effort that 
is being made to set up a straight na- 
tional pension in place of the present 
old-age assistance title in the Social 
Security Act, I am of the opinion that 
H. R. 60 comes nearer to the general idea 
of all the proponents of this legislative 
proposal than any one bill that has come 
to my attention. 

Briefly, H. R. 60 sets up what is to be 
known as the National Pension Act. It 
establishes a minimum of $60 for every 
American citizen €0 years of age, regard- 
less of his status in society. It eliminates 
all pauperism requirements. It carries 
no enforced rules on spending. As a 
gesture to the war conditions in which 
we find ourselves. it sets a maximum of 
$75, although I am convinced that the tax 
method included in the bill will return 
billions of dollars to the Treasury, over 
and above the maximum requirements. 
This tax proposal is a universal transac- 
tion tax of 2 percent on all transactions 
in the entire economic life of the Nation. 
While figures are constantly changing, 
in these days of rapid shifts in heavy 
financial commitments, it is safe to say 
that the business transactions against 
which this tax would be applied under 
the terms of the bill, approximate some- 
thing like twelve hundred billions of 
dollars. This would furnish two billions 
per month for distribution under the act. 
The maximum requirement, under the 
act, would be seven hundred and fifty 
millions, or $75 per month for the highest 
estimated number of national pensioners 
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under the act, which is around ten mil- 
lion. The balance in collections, would 
go into the general funds of the Treasury. 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that we are already trying to take care 
of all indigent citizens over 65 years of 
age. Just what the cost is, as of today, 
I do not know. But whatever it may be, 
it will be salvaged, when a new Federal 
pension law becomes effective. Under 
the terms of the act, also, we find that 
there will be no duplication of pensions 
to any one person, Therefore soldiers of 
the Spanish War, and other wars in 
which the pensioner is now getting more 
than the new act provides, will naturally 
choose to receive the larger amount. 

We are committed already to pensions 
for soldiers, for their widows, for the re- 
tirement of civil-service-rated Federal 
employees, for our estimable judiciary, 
and most States of the Union have laws 
that admit of retired teachers, police- 
men, firemen, and others to go on the 
pension pay roll of States, cities, towns, 
and counties on reaching certain ages. 
To put everybody on the same basis 
ought to be our ultimate objective. Iam 
in favor of every pension now being 
granted, but I also favor the inclusion of 
the vast neglected citizenship whose only 
connection with pensions so far is to be 
taxed to pay for the pensions now being 
received by the favored few. The basic 
idea behind universal pensions is democ- 
racy in action. 

Since the spring of 1939, which is 6 
long years ago, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House has had no pub- 
lic hearings on this type of legislation. 
While I deeply appreciate the huge 
amount of work before the committee, I 
think that the overwhelming trend 
toward the national pension idea, from 
one end of the country to the other, is 
such that it seems advisable for this 
honorable committee to set an early date 
for public hearings on H. R. 60 and a” 
other bills that will come under this gen- 
eral classification. I am basing my idea 
as to this trend not only on the vast 
amount of correspondence from my own 
Seventh District in Massachusetts and 
the other districts in my State, but on 
the whole tenor of correspondence that 
pours into my office in a steady stream 
from every State, induced, naturally, be- 
cause I have filed this particular bill, 
which is sponsored by a man so well 
known throughout the country. I ear- 
nestly suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Ways and Means Committee give the 
whole question its immediate attention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nor- 
RELL). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruis] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker—— 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that there are less than a dozen 
Members on the floor ef the House to 
hear the gentleman, does he not think it 
would be in order to make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present and 
get a quorum here to listen to the gen- 
tleman from California? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. I 
wish the gentleman would not do that. 

Mr. WILSCN. Well, the other day it 
was late in the afternoon, about 5:30, and 
the gentleman from California was re- 
ported by one of our columnists, Drew 
Pearson, to have left the floor of the 
House in obedience to the Speaker so 
that I would not have anyone to speak to. 
Several of us have remained to hear the 
gentleman from California and I really 
think he should have a quorum present. 
Of course, the gentleman from California 
has not affirmed or denied the statement 
made by Mr. Pearson that he did obey 
the Speaker and leave the floor. I would 
like to have a statement from the gentle- 
man in that regard. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sure the gentleman can understand that 
it would be altogether possible for the 
Speaker to suggest to me that the major- 
ity whip wanted to see me for a moment. 
As a matter of fact, that is what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. WILSON. That is fine. I am 
glad to know that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sorry if the gentleman was offended. I 
certainly meant no offense to the gentle- 
man. It was late in the afternoon and 
I was busy, and I did leave the floor on 
that occasion. 

Mr. WILSON. It is only 1:30 now and 
there are only a dozen Members here. 
I was not offended at anyone being away. 
I think they should have been away do- 
ing their business. I was only making 
my speech at the request of a disabled 
veteran of this war. He asked me to do 
it and do it that day, and I was doing it. 
I am very happy to know the gentleman 
from California was not asked to leave 
the floor of the House in order that I 
would have to speak to an empty House. 
I thank the gentleman for making that 
statement. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. There are more 
than a dozen Members present now, 
however. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rest of the Mem- 
bers who are in the cloakroom have so 
mucl. confidence in the gentleman from 
California that he will do justice to the 
occasion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
grateful to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to speak this 
afternoon about the meeting of all the 
United ations which will shortly assem- 
ble in San Francisco. In the discussions 
that are taking place about trying to weld 
together the nations of the world into an 
organization that can prevent future 
wars, we frequently find reference to the 
realists on the one hand and to the per- 
fectionists on the other. Sometimes I 
think that the perfectionists—if by that 
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we mean people who sce clearly what the 
problems are and are willing to face the 
fact that certain objectives must be 
achieved before we can have world 
peace—may be pretty close to realists 
themselves. But I subscribe earnestly to 
what the President said in wis fourth in. 
augv'ral speech, where he said in effect 
that our country must go ahead and do 
the best we can under all the circum. 
stances, that we must not fail to see that 
our country take its full part in building 
the peace; but at the same time we 
should never be satisfied until we have 
achieved a peace built upon the princi- 
ples for which our country basically 
stands. 

Now there are some principles upon 
which alone peace «an be built. I do not 
believe one of those principles is over. 
whelming military power. I do believe 
some of them are justice, freedom, and 
recognition of healthy national pride in 
all peoples. I grant, of course, that the 
major United Nations are each one of 
them going to expect that out of.this war 
will come an increased security for them, 
I recognize their right and the inevita- 
bility of their insistence upon the pro- 
tection of their frontiers and the ap- 
proaches to them; and I believe that is 
proper, because after “ll, it is upon those 
£.eat nations that the principal respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace 
will rest, especially in the early years. 

On the other hand, the one part of the 
Yalta agreement that seemed to me to 
be of greatest importance of all was that 
portion of it which guaranteed that in 
the setting up of governments in the 
liberated nations that there should be 
full, free, secret-ballot elections on the 
part of the people of those nations be- 
fore any new governments were perma- 
nently established, and that such secret- 
ballot elections would be supervised and 
guaranteed by all three of the major 
powers. I think it important that every 
single American interest himself most 
deeply, earnestly, and continuousl; in 
seeing that the agreement is carried cut. 

When the nations meet at San Fran- 
cisco, it is my most earnest hope that 
they will meet for truly free discussion. 
I think that the most important ques- 
tion at San Francisco will be whether 
or not the nations other than the United 
States, Britain, and Russia will come 
there merely for the purpose of ratify- 
ing an agreement previously made or 
whether, as I hope and understand, there 
will be at San Francisco a full opportu- 
nity for each nation—the French, the 
Latin-American nations, the Chinese, 
and all the rest—to consider the prog- 
ress already made up to this time and 
to make their proposals in free open dis- 
cussion for improvement of those pro- 
posals and for constructive changes in 
them. I hope also ‘hat at San Fran- 
cisco the great problem of the millions 
upon millions of people in Asia will be 
considered. I hope it will not be just 4 
meeting about Europe; for, after all, 
almost half the population of the world 
lives in a comparatively small area in 
the southeastern part of Asia, and in 
that area will be determi..ed very largely 
the great questions of the relationship 
between east and west, between the white 
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race and the darker races, between free- 
dom and exploitation of so-called back~- 
ward and so-called colonial peoples. 
Upon a fair determination of these ques- 
tions depends the future peace of all 
mankind. These are the things about 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp] talked at length the other 
day in a manner which I know moved 
the House very deeply. All I want to 
say here and now is that I earnestly hope 
that this problem, the problem of the 
people of India, of the people of China, 
of the people of the Dutch East Indies 
will be considered and from the point of 
view that America does not simply seek 
the restoration of a status quo that ex- 
isted before Pearl Harbor, but seeks in- 
stead an increasing degree of freedom 
and self-expression and hope for all the 
peoples of the world. That America be- 
lieves in these principles of peace is, I 
believe, shown by what was done in the 
Philippines. The type of relationship 
that exists between the people of the 
United States and the people of the 
Philippine Islands is a right type of rela- 
tionship between a great nation, on the 
one hand, and a people, on the other, who 
have a right to hope for nationhood. 

I agree that the United States must 
be ready under all circumstances to par- 
ticipate as fully as her strength permits 
and as wholeheartedly as her great soul 
can in any world organization to pre- 
serve peace. I think we must do that 
whether we are altogether satisfied with 
itor not. For I believe it impossible that 
we could change such an organization for 
the better by remaining or. the outside. 
I certainly feel it is the will of the Ameri- 
can people that we shall not make the 
mistake again which we made after 
World War No. 1. But on the other 
hand I see no reason why American 
public opinion should be silenced from 
expressing insistently what this Nation 
really wants either before San Francisco, 
during San Francisco, or after San Fran- 
cisco. I was heartened when a distin- 
guished Member from the other body 
who happens to belong to a different 
political party than I made the statement 
the other day that in his judgment what- 
ever agreement for the setting up of a 
world organization to preserve the peace 
might be made that it should be under- 
stood from the outset that such an agree- 
ment would be subject to such changes 
and adjustments as might from time to 
time be found necessary in order to es- 
tablish a greater and greater degree of 
active participation by more people, a 
greater degree of hope and opportunity 
for the nations of the world. There 
are bound to be problems. I have be- 
lieved for years that one of the main 
diffiiculties in connection with the League 
of Nations was that the League of Na- 
tions was given an almost impossible task 
to perform, since it was expected on the 
one hand to preserve peace and on the 
other hand to preserve the status quo. 
You cannot always do both of those 
things and it should be understood, from 
the beginning. 

So I believe that America, even as is 
true of other nations with whom we are 
now associated in fighting for victory in 
this war, should be able to have it under- 


stood that we will on the one hand co- 
operate and will take such leadership as 
falls to our lot in the establishment of 
this great organization to preserve peace, 
but that there are certain things for 
which America has stood in the past and 
will stand in the future, certain prin- 
ciples for which America will continue 
to work and to contend since we know 
that without them peace can never be 
secure. 

These are days in which the whole fu- 
ture pattern of life of the whole world is 
being shaped. I imagine that until the 
war is won we will not realize the degree 
of devastation that has occurred, the 
twisting out of shape of the economies 
and the lives of the people, the hunger 
and starvation which it has brought, the 
death and destruction; I imagine not un- 
til the war is completely over will we 
realize the degree to which those things 
have changed the peoples of the world 
from what they used to be. 

We face a future filled with great hope 
for the children of men; we face a future 
also that is fraught with great peril. 
May God grant that we may be guided 
wisely and may He give us courage and 
vision to know that we will not make any 
mistakes if we pursue resolutely those 
right principles of international rela- 
tionship and free government for which 
our country has always stood. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. May I commend the 
gentleman for his statement and say that 
I concur with his views in toto. The 
gentleman made one statement, how- 
ever, that he hoped there will be free 
and open discussion at San Francisco. 
Was there any implication in the gen- 
tleman’s statement that he thought there 
would not be free and open discussion 
and, if so, where is that fear? In other 
words, does the gentleman think there 
is any danger of restraint of free and 
open discussion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think there is any 
danger of restraint on free, open dis- 
cussion, I may say to the gentleman from 
Ohio. I would like to put it like I did 
in my speech; that is, I most earnestly 
hope all the nations there represented 
will have a full and free opportunity to 
present their views and to get real con- 
sideration for those views as possible 
grounds for change and improvement on 
work heretofore done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
De Lacy] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


STRIKE VOTE MAY BRING OUT ENEMIES 
OF LABOR WITH NEW PROGRAM OF 
CRIPPLING LEGISLATION 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, today 
America is witnessing one of the 
strangest paradoxes of history. 

In Europe, our armies are plunging 
forward toward Berlin. The supermen 
of nazidom are in retreat. Victory in the 
European theater is within our grasp, 

Yet at this decisive stage of the war 
our Government is on this very day~— 
under the terms of the Smith-Connally 
Act—spending $300,000 to poll 400,0% 
American workmen and ask them 
whether or not they will stay on their 
jobs until victory is won. 

Under an act of this Congress, at the 
crucial moment when every energy 
should be directed toward winning the 
war, we are increasing industrial strife 
in this Nation. We are asking workmen 
whose production of coal is so vital that 
this Nation’s entire war effort would 
crumble without it, whether or not they 
want to strike. 

When this outrageous piece of legisla- 
tion was passed by the last Congress, the 
responsible leaders of labor pleaded with 
our Nation’s legislators, pointing out that 
the Smith-Connally act would bring 
exactly the results it is producing to- 
day—that the act would be used by those 
whose devotion to this war is less acute 
than most, to increase strife, and pro- 
mote dissension. 

I am not blaming the miners of coal. 
Their grievances are many. Their indi- 
vidual devotion to victory is tremendous. 
Their problems have not been met by the 
mine operators. 

But, I do blame those who have en- 
couraged them to make use of the Smith- 
Connally act to ballot at this time on a 
question of ceasing their vital war pro- 
duction. 

I note that some of the Nation’s press, 
generally outraged at the very thought of 
labor even having a right to organize, is 
oddly silent on the question of this strike 
ballot. I have noted, too, in many other 
sections of the Nation, and in these Con- 
gressional Halls, a similarly strange 
silence. 

I believe this silence will soon be 
broken. I can see the delight which will 
come to some of labor’s inveterate ene- 
mies if the miners, misguidedly believing 
that they cannot gain their just ends by 
any other course, vote for a strike. 

Then labor’s silent enemies will rise to 
strike again at the valiant, the patriotic, 
the courageous men and women of this 
Nation’s war-producing industries. Up- 
on labor will then be heaped abuse, out- 
rage, and indignation. 

We must all recognize—and the work- 
ing men and women of labor do recog- 
nize—that victory in Europe is far from 
victory in war. The final break-up of the 
Nazi military machine does not mean 
peace in Europe itself. We are still 2,000 
miles from Tokyo with the bulk of our 
armed might, and even then, we are at 
the end of a 4,000 mile long supply line. 
The bridge of ships which it took to in- 
vade the shores of Europe will have to be 
doubled, aye, tripled to bridge the long 
route to Japan. Our war production will 
have to be kept at peak for many long 
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months while our men on the battle- 
fronts push slowly forward toward vic- 
tory in the Pacific. The end of organized 
resistance in Europe—not yet achieved 
by any stretch of the good news which 
now greets our ears—only offers an op- 
portunity to consolidate our gains for the 
real struggle ahead. 

Secondly, I call attention to the fact 
that the United Mine Workers strike vote 
is unusual. Labor as a whole, the great 
bulk of the organized workers in Amer- 
ica, in the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., 
under the leadership o. William Green 
and Philip Murray, and the Railway 
Brotherhoods, kept the no-strike pledge 
which they gave this Nation with grim 
determination. 

And by keeping it, and by working with 
our Government agencies established to 
give justice through peaceful means to 
the patriotic American workers, they 
have made great strides forward. In 
fact, those who have chosen the pathway 
of strike, strife, and the resulting injury 
to our war effort, have achieved far less. 

I do not say that our machinery is 
without fault. The War Labor Board it- 
self has not been completely blameless in 
the matter. It has been oft2n too slow 
to react, too lengthy in its deliberations, 
and too decrepit in its processes. 

And we still see labor struggling under 
a disproportionate burden of living costs, 
attempting to adjust the unfair Little 
Steel formula. 

Yet, with these handicaps and with the 
opposition of those few in industry who 
also want strife and promote it, labor 
has done a job, and responsible labor 
leadership has gained much without re- 
sort to use of the tragic machinery estab- 
lished by the Smith-Connally Act. 

I take great pride in my membership in 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists of the American Federation of 
Labor. I take pride in the way this great 
union, like many others in both the A. F. 
of L. and the C.I. O., has solved its mem- 
bers’ problems and produced the guns, 
the ships, and the planes for victory. In 
8,000 plants throughout this Nation, its 
800,000 members are at work, devoted to 
production for their brothers, fathers, 
uncles, and cousins who are doing the 
fighting overseas. 

I would like to call attention, as an ex- 
ample of the sound labor leadership 
which we have in this Nation, to some 
of the achievements of this great union 
under the leadership of its president, 
Harvey Brown, since the war—achieve- 
ments for its membership, achievements 
for all of us who believe in victory and 
in a destruction of fascism throughout 
the world, and winning the lasting peace 
envisioned at the Crimean conference. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists was the first labor organization 
to give the President of the United States 
its no-strike pledge, and this association, 
from the beginning when it became ap- 
parent that there was need for war ma- 
terials, has given its whole-hearted sup- 
port to the preparation of the United 
States for defense, long before we were 
attacked by Japan. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists set up in its headquarters here 
in Washington a department which was 
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at the service of management and em- 
ployers of the country to help them in 
obtaining contracts with the United 
States Government for the production of 
war materials or for any other service it 
could render. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists saw at that time, 
long before the war, that in order to 
properly service its membership and to 
meet the needs of Government, it was 
necessary to develop as strong a rela- 
tionship with employers as possible in 
the interest of the welfare and the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Moreover, to maintain harmony and 
cooperation between employers and to 
service the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinist an office 
of the association was established in 
each region and city in which a regional 
War Labor Board office was established. 

The need for a decentralized set-up 
parallel to the War Labor Board’s set-up 
can readily be understood when one 
realizes that this association has agree- 
ments with a greater number of manu- 
facturers and employers than any other 
union in the United States. This union 
now has in effect agreements with over 
8,000 employers. Under the wage-stabi- 
lization program and under the necessi- 
ties of all wage cases and cost items of 
agreements being approved by the War 
Labor Board, it also is apparent that this 
association and its 8,000 employers would 
have a very high number of cases going 
to the War Labor Board. Right now the 
I. A. of M. has processed and pending 
before the National War Labor Board 
nearly 5,000 cases. 

Without the service that this associa- 
tion has rendered to its membership and 
without the patriotic and constructive 
leadership of its officers, the creat num- 
ber of cases before the N. W. L. B. might 
easily have resulted in serious strikes 
and work stoppages. The capable and 
highly experienced leadership of this 
association foresaw the need for the 
establishment of these offices in order 
to handle W. L. B. cases. This has mini- 
mized the loss of man-hours on war work 
and made it possible for this vast organ- 
ization to hold to its no-strike pledge 
through these very strenuous and nerve- 
wracking years of war. 

According to a speech made by Mr. 
Theodore W. Kheel, Executive Director 
of the National War Labor Board, on 
Friday, March 23, in New York, the 
W. L. B. in its work of stabilizing wage 
rates has granted increases to A. F. of L. 
unions averaging 5.6 cents per hour; for 
the C. I. O., 5.7 cents per hour. The 
machinists have received approved in- 
creases of 6.2 cents per hour for its 
membership. 

I am confident that the National War 
Labor Board has not granted the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists any 
wage increases which might exceed those 
allowable under wage stabilization. 
Therefore, it undoubtedly is true that 
this far-sighted and capable leadership 
with its intelligent approach to wartime 
problems has enabled the organization 
to hold to its no-strike pledge and to 
gain great and proper returns to its 
membership. 

This union has further, over a period 
of years, aggressively negotiated vaca- 
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tions with pay for its membership. Dy. 
ing 1940 approximately 50 percent of jts 
membership enjoyed vacations with pay, 
With each succeeding year, since 1949 
more employers have agreed with the 
union to grant their members vacations 
with pay. Now 90 percent of its 800,009 
members enjoy vacations with pay, 
which, of course, must be considered re. 
markable in the light of the need for 
negotiating, in most Cases, separate 
agreements covering 8,000 employers, 

Among the outstanding issues this 
union has processed through the Np. 
tional War Labor Board is that involving 
equal pay for women. This principle 
was established in the Brown & Sharp 
Manufacturing Co.-N, W. L. B. case No, 
101, which provided that women em. 
ployees, who in comparable jobs pro- 
duced work of the same quantity and 
quality as that performed by men, shalj 
receive equal pay. 

This union also was the pioneer in 
foreseeing that in order to produce air. 
planes efficiently and in as great a quan- 
tity as is necessary for winning the war, 
that some form of stabilization wage 
rates should be set up in this industry 
which would reduce dissatisfaction to as 
great an extent as possible. 

Long before the National War Labor 
Board advocated a stabilization program, 
this union endeavored to have the air- 
craft wages stabilized, and as a result of 
labor’s position, the N. W. L. B. did, on 
March 3, 1943, stabilize the wage of the 
aircraft companies on the west coast. 

Without the efforts of this union in this 
stabilization program, the goals set by the 
President for aircraft production might 
not have been reached and exceeded, as 
the records will testify. Some of the 
finest labor-management programs in 
effect in the United States have been 
made possible by the wholehearted sup- 
port and assistance given to this type of 
production increase program by the offi- 
cers and members of this association. 

I have spoken out to warn the country 
that a strike vote today may bring out of 
their hiding places the unreconciled 
enemies of labor with a new program of 
crippling legislation. 

I have spoken to call to the Nation's 
attention an outstanding example of how 
an old, established union, under farseeing 
and patriotic leadership, is meeting the 
needs and solving the chief grievances of 
its members under the established war- 
time bargaining agencies. 

I have spoken to highlight the need 
for the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act 
and for giving real consideratior. to la- 
bor’s universal request for upward re- 
vision of the Little Steel formula so that 
further upward adjustment in wages re- 
quired to bring wages into the same re- 
lationship with prices as sought by the 
original attempt to roll prices back to 
September 1942 and hold wages to 15 
percent higher than January 1 of that 
year, May be made. The International 
Association of Machinists has made out- 
standing gains, without striking or taking 
a strike vote. I hope the example of the 
I. A. of M. will be held in mind by the 
patriotic membership of the great miner’s 
union as they take their vote today. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

s 62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of 
the securities Act of 1933, as amended, so 
as to permit exemption of security issues 
rot exceeding $300,000 from the provisions 
-¢ euch act; to the Committee on Interstate 


of su 


and Foreign Commerce. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

5.681. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
pur )05eS. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bilis, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following tit’ss: 

fH R. 2404. An act to increase the debt limit 
of t United States, and for other pur- 
H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of certain ap- 
prepriations contained in H. R. 2374, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session,: and for 
other purpose; and 

H.J.Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 

t the Government of Mexico. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, at 12 o’clock 


noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, in the committee room, 
356 House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


359. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Federal Security 
Agency for the fiscal year 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

360. A letter from the Administrator of 
N nal Housing Agency, transmitting copies 
of the personnel requirements during the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the 
C mittee on the Civil Service. 

361. A letter from the general manager of 

Tennessee Valley Authority, transmit- 
1 report of operating revenues and ex- 
penses in connection with these facilities for 
the period September 1, 1944, to February 
28 1945: to the Committee on Military Af- 

_3C2. A letter from the Archivist of the 
C d States, transmitting lists or schedules 
c ing records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com- 
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mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

363. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of revised 
estimates of personnel requirements cover- 
ing the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

364. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
regulate the trial of condemnation proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2347. A bill to provide and insure a 
dependable supply of domestic natural rub- 
ber, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 401). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. R. 2814. A bili to restore to certain dis- 
abled emergency officers of World War No. 1 
the benefits of the Emergency Officers’ Re- 
tirement Act of May 24, 1928, to advance in 
rank on the retired list certain such officers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 2815. A bill to provice for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Harpers 
Creek, Mathews County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with the Mobjack Bay; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 2816. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 

H.R. 2817. A bill to require payment in dol- 
lars of all pay and allowances of members 
of the land and naval forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 2818. A bill to make unlawful certain 
contracts and practices in connection with 
labor relations; to the Committee on Labor. 

H.R. 2819. A bill to make unlawful certain 
agreements providing for payments by em- 
ployees to labor organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr MALONEY: 

H R. 2820. A bill to include as Spanish- 
American War service under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration cer- 
tain service in cooperation with the War 
Department during the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.J Res 146 Joint resclution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States and others to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

306. By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Petition of Robert 
Sperber and 30 other citizens of New York, 
protesting against passage of any prohibition 
legislation by Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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307. Also, petition of Walter White and 
300 other citizens of New York, protesting 
against passage of any prohibition legisla- 
tion by Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

308. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
Italian-American Charitable Society, Inc., of 
Boston, Mass., to take immediate and un- 
equivocal action to consolidate the status of 
Italy as an Allied Nation and to safeguard 
its rights and privileges; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

309. By Mr. SULLIVAN: Petition of Mr. 
Jordan and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro- 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Jrdiciary. 

310. Also, petition of Mrs. Hamack and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

311. Also, petition of Mr. Bouman and 31 
other citizens of St: Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

312. Also, petition of Mr. Medic and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 29, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 

arris, D. D.. offered the following 
prayer: 

Dear Lord and Father of us all, 


“We stand atremble and afraid 

On the small world that we have made— 
Afraid lest all our poor control 

Shall turn and rend us to the soul; 
Afraid lest we shall be denied 

The price we hold our ragged pride; 

But in the end we pass all by 

For a lone cross against the sky.” 

Turning from the self-willed pride of 
our blind ways, give us the grace to sit 
with meekness and repentance before a 
wooden cross at darkened noontide—a 
cross holding up to heaven earth’s great- 
est Loser of Battles—and its one Con- 
queror. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, March 28, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
ef the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 28, 1945, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

&.77. An act for the relief of Lindon A. 
Long; and 

S.321. An act for the relief of James M. 
Hiler. . 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Moore 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney O’Daniel 
Ball Hart O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hatch Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Reed 
Brewster Hill Revercomb 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Bushfield Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette Taylor 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Wheeler 
Donnell McKellar Wherry 
Downey McMahon White 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Wilson 
George Millikin Young 

Mr. HILL. announce that the Sena- 


tor from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussEtt], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typincs] are absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MitTcHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers! is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Prégram, 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CaPpEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. RoBertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIs] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the commit- 
tee attending the funeral of the late 
Representative Hon. James V. Heidinger, 
of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 28, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 681) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate letters from the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Smaller War Plants 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, personnel requirements for their re- 
spective offices for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1945, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


MRS. MAE E. SUTTON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 411) for the relief of Mrs. Mae E. 
Sutton, which was, on page l, line 6, 
to strike out “$7,570.89” and insert 
“$6,570.89.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HANDBOOK FOR SERVICEMEN AND 
SERVICEWOMEN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 37, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a revised edi- 
tion of House Document No. 394, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Handbook for Servicemen and Servicewomen 
of World War II and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War I and Their Dependents,” be 
printed with corrections as a public docu- 
ment and that 98,300 additional copies shall 
be printed, of which 66,300 shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 20,000 
for the use of the Senate, 10,000 for the 
House document room, and 2,000 for the Sen- 
ate document room, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Will not the Senator 
explain the measure? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The concurrent reso- 
lution provides for the printing of a re- 
vised editicn of a handbook for service- 
men and servicewomen of World War 
No. 1, World War No. 2, and their de- 
pendents, It is a very valuable docu- 
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ment and the concurrent resolution pro. 
vides for the printing of a revised edition, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. |; 
there objection to the present considera. 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the cop. 
current resolution was considered ang 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS pp. 
FORE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INvzgs. 
TIGATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by qj. 
rection of the Committee on Printing | 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 90, submitted by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap] on March 2, 1945, and ask unani. 
mous consent for its present considera. 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendment, 

The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed on 
page 1, line 2, to strike out the words 
“and each subsequent part”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies ot 
part 25 of the hearings held before the spe- 
clal committee of the Senate authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the operation of the national defense 


program be printed for the use of said com- 
mittee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 101, RELATING TO 
INVESTIGATION OF PRESIDENTIAL, VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL, AND SENATORIAL CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES DURING 1944 


Mr. HAYDEN. I report favorably from 
the Committee on Printing, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 107, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 107) submitted by Mr. 
GREEN on March 22, 1945, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report ‘No. 101, current session, sub- 
mitted pursuant to Senate Resolution 363, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, by the special com- 
mittee authorized and directed to make a 
complete study and investigation of Presi- 
dential, Vice Presidential, and senatorial 
campaign expenditures during the year 1944, 
be printed for the use of said committee. 


PRINTING OF HISTORICAL STATEMENT 
OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING 
TO VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee 
on Printing I report favorably without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 38, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 38) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the historical 
statement of the laws enacted and the regu- 
lations promulgated relating to veterans and 
their dependents, with a complete statement 
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-ecarding expenditures for hospital and dom-~- 
velliary construction, be printed as « House 
icilwent, and that 91,800 additional copies 
chall be printed, of which 66,300 copies shall 
be for the use of the House of Representatives, 
90,000 for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the 
use of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation of the House of Representa~- 
tives, 2,000 for the House document room, and 
1,000 for the Senate document room. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Oe 259. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; without amendment (Rept. No. 


oe 933. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; without amendment (Rept. No. 

2); 

* R945. A bill for the relief of Pred Clouse 
and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 133); 

H. R.1344. A bill for che relief of George 
Webb; without amendment (Rept. No. 134); 

H.R. 1539. A bill for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; without amendment (Rept. No. 

5); and 
“ R. 1716. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 136). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 

laims: 

y S.78. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Eubanks Oates; with amendments (Rept. No. 
137); 

H.R. 1325. A bill for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer; with amendments (Rept. No. 
138) ; 

H.R. 1483. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. 
V. Justice; without amendment (Rept. No. 
139) ; 

H.R.1676. A bill for the relief of the Daniel 
Baker Co., of Manchester Ky.; without 
amendrient (Rept. No. 140); and 

H.R.2055. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
141). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

H.R. 1012. A bill for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 142); 

H.R. 1492. A bill for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 143); and 

H. R. 1567. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Smith; with an amendment (Rept. No. 144). 

By Mr. MCMAHON, from the Committee on 

laims: 

H. R. 266. A bill for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 145); 

H.R. 787. A bill for the relief of Murray B. 
Latimer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
146); 

H.R. 1094. A bill for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 147); and 

H.R. 1669. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Stowell; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 148). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

5.328. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; with amendments (Rept. No. 149). 

By Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 498. A bill for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 150); 

H.R.791. A bill for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 151); and 
_H.R.1324. A bill for the relief of Leo 
Edward Day and Phillip Tamborello; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 152), 


By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 934. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Dougherty, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 153). 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. Grass), from 
the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 2252. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 154). 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McCARRAN (by request) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 802) to regulate the trial 
of condemnation proceedings, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE JEWISH LEGIONS IN WORLD WAR 
NO. 1—ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the REcorp 
an address entitled “The Jewish Legions in 
World War No. 1,” delivered by him at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the New 
Zionist Organization of America, in New York 
City on March 18, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 


FLORIDA’S CENTENNIAL—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him on March 3, 1945, in the Cool- 
idge auditorium of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., on the occasion of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of the State of Florida into the Union, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
BEFORE FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB 


[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Foreign Commerce Club at New York City 
on March 20, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


ADDRESS BY ANTHONY A. OLIS AT AMERI- 
CAN-LITHUANIAN MISSION DINNER 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Anthony A. Olis, cochairman of 
the American-Lithuanian Mission, at a din- 
ner in Washington, D. C., on March 23, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. } 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS ON FOREIGN POL- 
ICY BY NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS— 
LETTER FROM ULRIC BELL 


[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RrEcorp a letter dated 
March 9, 1945, addressed to the President of 
the United States by Ulric Bell, executive 
vice president, Americans United for World 
Organization, Inc., together with an en- 
closure entitled “Official Statements on For- 
eign Policy by National Organizations,” 
which appear in the Appendix.} 


PROPOSAL FOR JOINT EXECUTIVE-LEGIS- 
LATIVE CABINET—ARTICLE BY GOULD 
LINCOLN 


{[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a column by 
Gould Lincoln entitled “The Political Mill,” 
from the Washington Star of March 27, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMENT ON MEMORIAL DINNER TO 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has just been called to a story in 
one of the Washington papers of a fu- 
nereal, memorial dinner that was held 
last night at one of the local hotels in 
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memory of the passing of one Aubrey 
Williams. Some of the chief mourners 
alleged to have been present were Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Secretaries Wallace and 
Wickard, and a distinguished Republican 
Senator. 

The Secretary of Commerce, who has 
just recently encountered considerable 
delay and trouble in getting over a sena- 
torial hurdle, was bold to declare that 
notwithstanding the very decided and 
affirmative rejection of Williams and his 
governmental philosophies by the Senate, 
he need not worry about a job in the 
Government. Personally, I think that 
the head of any Government agency. or 
even the President for that matter, 
would show very poor judgment in defy- 
ing the good will of the Senate, which 
refused by such a decided majority to 
advise and consent to the use of this 
man in the administration of govern- 
mental affairs, by giving Williams any. 
appointment in the Government. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s presence, together 
with her audacious statement that Wil- 
liams is a leader of democracy, will be 
hard for a great many Senators and 
Democratic leaders to understand. She 
asserted that the cause of liberalism 
“had not even lost a round” with the 
defeat of Mr. Williams. 

Now, I, who claim to be at least a 
quasi liberal in Government, would like 
to suggest to the mourners on this occa- 
sion that if they propose to hold up Wil- 
liams with his record and announce him 
as the leader and spearhead of Ameri- 
can liberalism, the Democratic Party will 
have to do a little house cleaning or our 
Republican friends will have little trouble 
in taking over. 

The American people can stand a 
whole lot to maintain party loyalty, but 
they will eventually get fed up on certain 
philosophies advanced by quack leaders. 

The only job in the Democratic ad- 
ministration, in my judgment, that Wil- 
liams could properly fill would be in the 
so-called F. E. P. C., if and when it shall 
be established by law, or it may be that 
Henry Wallace could find him an assign- 
ment to Liberia in his foreign commerce 
set-up, where Williams could find a full 
and complete outlet for his views, senti- 
ments, and philosophies. 


THE YUGOSLAV PARTISANS—EXCERPT 
FROM ARTICLE BY F. A. VOIGT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND APTER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the publication, The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, one of the old- 
est magazines published in Great Brit- 
ain, which is edited by F. A. Voigt, who 
was formerly editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, and one of the ablest editors 
in Great Britain. He has written an 
article entitled “Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1945 issue of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After. In the article, on page 
54, he tells of what is going on in Yugo- 
Slavia, as follows: 

The Yugoslav Partisans have achieved 
what the Greek Partisans failed to achieve. 
They are masters of “liberated” Yugoslavia. 
They occupied Belgrade in September 1944. 
But they established such a reign of terror 
that the population rose against them and 
turned them out. After 3 days they returned, 
and with Russian help recaptured the city. 
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A massacre followed and the reign of terror 
was reestablished It is today raging wher- 
ever Tito and his Partisans are in control. 
Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons 
on January 18 Marshal Tito “is undoubtedly 
at this time its (Yugoslavia’s undisputed 
master” Yet he represents but a small 
minority of its people. 

He has been made so by Great Britain, 
much more so than by Russia, for it is with 
the help of British arms and supplies and 
British propaganda that he has been able to 
conquer his own country, a country which 
repudiates his political principles and re- 
gards him with loathing as a peculiarly in- 
human usurper, tyrant, and extortioner. So 
much so that it is hard to believe that his 
conquest can endure. Despite his immense 
superiority in arms, he is so intolerable a 
tyrant that he can hardly fail to engender a 
national rising which must destroy him and 
his Partisans unless they continue to receive 
help irom outside. Having been placed in 
power, he must be kept in power if he is to 
remain there. 


Mr. President, I have read the first two 
paragraphs of chapter 2 of the article 
entitled ‘Greece, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of chapter 2 be printed 
in the REcorpD at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The remainder of chapter 2 is as 
follows: 


Today, the heads of innumerable peasant 
and farming families are being murdered in 
Yugoslavia, There is a systematic annihila- 
tion of the elite of Serbia. The populations 
of whole districts are taking refuge in the 
mountains where they are exposed to death 
by cold and starvation. Terrorist tribunals 
are being set up, the ordinary courts are 
being suspended, and all who are suspected of 
patriotism, especially Serbian patriotism, are 
sentenced to death or to confinement in con- 
centration camps. The camps at Paratsin, 
Sabats, and Mladenovats are being filled. 
The concentration camp which the German 
Gestapo had established near Banjitsa and 
had filled with Chetniks—that is to say, with 
Yugoslav patriots, who fought under the 
command of Gen. Drazha Mihailovitch, is 
now filled with Chetniks once more. 

In Yugoslavia, as in Greece, the Partisans, 
as they came under ever-increasing com- 
munistic influence, which is now an undis- 
puted leadership, followed the familiar com- 
munistic principle that international war 
must be transformed into civil war. It was 
against the Chetniks, who are the embodi- 
ment of Serb patriotism, the farmers, whether 
Serb, Croat, or Slovene, the trade-unions, the 
cooperatives, and the whole social order (and 
not merely the military clique and the bu- 
reaucrats of Belgrade)—it was against these, 
more than against the Germans, that the 
Partisans wanted arms, as it is for this that 
they are now chiefly using them. It is true 
that the Partisans have fought the Germans 
But to them the war with the Germans was 
secondary, the civil war primary. 

Mr. Churchill said in the House of Com- 
mons on February 22, 1944, that in the 
autumn of 1941, Tito’s forces unhappily, per- 
haps inevitably, came into collision with 
those under General Mihailovitch. On June 
20, 1944, Mr. Churchill said that “some of 
the leaders under General Mihailovitch’s 
command have, so far from fighting the Ger- 
mans, directed their efforts against the Par- 
tisans.” 

Tito has himself admitted that the Par- 
tisans were the first to attack the Chetniks. 
Today, General Velebit, who has visited Lon- 
don as the personal envoy of Tito and has 
been mentioned in flattering terms by Mr, 
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Churchill, informs us that “the fight against 
these elements (i. e., men serving under Mi- 
hailovitch) was as vital for the peoples as 
the fight against the foreign invader.” 

A few examples—many more could be 
given—will illustrate the situation: 

At the end of October 1942, the town of 
Sokolats, with a garrison of 500 Germans 
and 1,000 Ustashis (the Croatian forces un- 
der the German-controlled Croatian terror- 
ist, Ante Pavelitch), was besieged by the 
Chetniks. During the siege, Partisans at- 
tacked the Chetniks from the rear, with the 
result that the Germans were able to escape. 
At the end of October 1941, Chetniks and 
Partisans conducted combined. operations 
against the Germans near Chachak. The 
Partisans gave up the fight and left the 
Chetniks to finish it alone. The Germans 
were expelled from the town, whereupon the 
Partisans returned and massacred 80 of the 
Chetnik wounded. 

About the same time there were combined 
operations against Kraljevo. It was agreed 
that the Cheniks should take the town from 
the northeast, the Partisans from the south- 
west. The Chetniks engaged a German ar- 
mored force (they themselves had neither 
armor nor artillery). The Partisans occu- 
pied the railway station, which is outside 
the town, and made off by train. 

Until the conference at Teheran in Sep- 
tember 1943, General Mihailovitch had at 
least the moral support of Great Britain. He 
was under the command of Gen. Sir Mait- 
land Wilson. His orders were not to risk 
his men unnecessarily and to economize am- 
munition. He received almost no arms or 
stores from Great Britain. He only engaged 
the enemy when to do so served a serious 
purpose. In the spring of 1943, the Ger- 
mans, Bulgars, and Ustashis undertook com- 
bined operations against him but the oper- 
ations failed after heavy fighting. He re- 
frained as far as possible from provoking 
reprisals that meant the deaths of hundreds 
of hostages or the annihilation of entire 
villages. He prepared, both in accordance 
with his own belief and his instructions, for 
that time when the Allies would invade 
Yugoslavia and he himself would lead an 
armed rising on a national scale. It was not 
a vain hope—it would have been realized 
by now and there would today be no Ger- 
mans left in Yugoslavia if General Mihailo- 
vitch had received but half the help and a 
fraction of the encouragement that were 
given to Tito. 

But after the conference at Teheran, the 
strategy of the Allied Powers changed. The 
main invasion of Europe was to be in the 
west and not in the Balkans. In the mis- 
taken belief that a wild guerrilla would seri- 
ously menace the Germans in the Balkans, 
cautious and calculatory strategy was aban- 
doned. A wild guerrilla was started. It 
meant fearful losses, not to the Partisans 
but to the civilian population, through re- 
prisals, and it did little injury to the Ger- 
mans. General Mihailovitch would not de- 
part from his own strategy and engage in 
such futile and inhuman tactics. He knew 
that what would count most in the end was 
national unity, that the only decisive weapon 
was the united nation in arms. 

It was this that exposed him to the charge 
of not fighting. He was described as a 
traitor, and was denounced in a defamatory 
campaign in which the B. B. C. played an 
ignoble part. Mr. Churchill did not him- 
self stoop so low as this, but he did, on 
February 22, assert that some of General 
Mihailovitch’s commanders made accommo- 
dation with the enemy. 

That he made accommodations with the 
Italians is certain. But why? To obtain 
arms:and ammunition by barter, so as to 
continue the fight with the Germans, for 
he was desperately short. We are unaware 
of any accommodations made by his com- 
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manders with the Germans and Mr. Church. 
ill gave no instance. Some accommodations 
may even be justified in so varied a war, ip 
which so many different forces and causes arg 
in conflict, and in which even the most bay. 
barous captain may consent to a truce g 
that the dead can be buried, the woundeg 
exchanged, or the Civilian population cay 
water their cattle. 

Tito’s commanders. made an accommoda. 
tion on July 8, 1944. The Partisans neg 
Gorizia signed an armistice with the loca] 
German commander by which they agreed not 
to approach within 10 kilometers of the Ger. 
man garrison. The Germans agreed not to 
come within 10 kilometers of Partisan cop. 
centrations, and to let the Partisans have 
arms and medical supplies. We are not say. 
ing that the Partisans acted rightly or 
wrongly.. No one can judge, unless the pre. 
cise situation at the time is known. But 
we can well imagine what publicity would 
have been given to this accommodation if 
it had been made by General Mihailovitch. 

The Partisans have again and again de. 
nounced Chetniks to the Germans. Ustashis 
have joined the Partisans in growing num- 
bers. The Partisan movement has become a 
refuge for men who are afraid of being tried 
as war criminals. The present Yugoslav Gov. 
ernment in London, a mere means to pro- 
mote Tito’s ends, is composed of docile non- 
entities. The Mmister of War, Mr. Ristitch, 
had been interned by the Germans in Yugo- 
slavia. They released him when he promised 
to keep a certain attitude toward them. 

Of all the dirt thrown at Mihailovitch for 
more than a year, not one spot has stuck, 
Not one of the charges against him has been 
proved. He emerges as a man of exceptional 
foresight, of iron courage and conviction of 
purest patriotism, and of unstained honor. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech on January 18, 
said that the agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia with regard to Yugoslavia 
“raised no question of division of territory or 
spheres of interest after the war.” 

But there is, in effect, division of territory 
during the war. The presence of an army of 
occupation always has profound conse- 
quences, as we see in Greece and Yugoslavia, 
In Greece the Partisans have failed, in Yugo- 
slavia they have prevailed. It would be im- 
possible for the Yugoslav Partisans to per- 
petrate the atrocities they are perpetrating 
if British troops were in Belgrade as they are 
in Athens. 

Different zones of military operations will 
become different spheres of influence. One 
of the consequences of the agreements nego- 
tiated at Tehran is that Yugoslavia has lost 
her independence, just as Poland has; that 
for the first time in modern history British 
influence has been eliminated from the Bal- 
kans (with the exception of Greece); that 
the balance of power in Europe has not been 
restored by the war; and that new and gi- 
gantic problems have been created for Great 
Britain. 

Today Tito is not fighting the Germans 
seriously because he has other things to do. 
He boasted at one time that he commanded 
an army of 300,000 men. What are these men 
doing now with the arms and the ammuni- 
tion they have received from their British 
allies? 

And what is Mihailovitch doing, who for 
years has been short of ammunition, who 
received a little from Great Britain a long 
time ago, and has had nothing since? 

One example must suffice: 

In September of the present year a force of 
Chetniks, led by Lieutenant Colonel Kesero- 
vitch, serving under the command of General 
Mihailovitch, established contact with the 
commander of an advancing Russian unit 
and, with his consent, attacked the town of 
Krusevats, which was strongly held by Ger- 
mans, The battle lasted for 2 days. The 
losses were heavy. The Germans were de- 
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feated and the garrison, some 7,000 strong, 
were killed or taken prisoner. Thirteen Ger- 
an tanks were destroyed or captured. 
oa Russian commander was then invited 
by General Mihailovitch to occupy the town 
with his men. A reception was prepared in 
nis honor. He consented, but, observing the 
monogram of the Yugoslav royal family on 
the sleeve of Lieutenant Colonel Keserovitch’s 
tunic, he requested that it be removed and 
ced by the Soviet Star. He then or- 


eple 
net the Chetniks to report and surrender 
their arms. Thereupon Lieutenant Colonel 
Keserovitch ordered his men to leave the 
town. 


They did so, and withdrew in the direction 
of Mount Jastrebats, taking their arms with 
them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
commend this article to Members of the 
Senate to read, because Mr. Voigt is one 
of the best informed writers in Great 
Britain. He sets forth succinctly what 
is going on in Yugoslavia, as in other 
articles he has set forth what went on 
in Greece and what is going on in Po- 
land which has now been taken over by 
Russia. I desire to call attention to the 
jast paragraph of chapter 3, on page 70, 
which forms the conclusion of the entire 
article, as follows: 

In any case, an entirely new order, and 
one unprecedented in the history of the 
world, is emerging before our eyes in east- 
ern Europe. The question is: How far west- 
ward will it extend? As far as the Elbe? 
Or the Rhine? 


And then he says rather sarcasti- 

cally: 

It is reassuring to learn from Mr. 

hurchill that, whatever happens, “the 

Union Jack of freedom will forever fly from 

the cliffs of Dover. 

UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT  pro_ tempore, 
The Senator from Wyoming ([Mr, 
O’Manoney] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a telegram which I have just 
received from the Associated Industries 
of Oklahoma. I concur in the views 
expressed in this telegram concerning 
the so-called manpower bill. In my 
opinion, the bill will not have the effect 
of improving the manpower situation, 
but it will have the reverse effect. I 
consider the bill unnecessary, unwork- 
able, and productive of aggravation of 
the manpower problem. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 28, 1945. 
Senetor E. H. Moore, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Have just seen text of conference report 
on manpower bill which passed House yes- 
terday by close vote. It should not be over- 
looked that freezing people on jobs will un- 


questionably slow war production inasmuch 
as there will be a tremendous exodus from 
job freezing plants. In view of favorable 
war conditions respectfully suggest that Sen- 
ate consideration of bill be deferred tem- 
porarily at least.. We would like to see it 
killed entirely as we see no need for such 
legislation at this time. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF OKLAHOMA, 

E. J. O'CONNOR, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I send to the desk 
an agreement entered into by the rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the C. I. O., made public 
at a joint press conference at noon, 
March 28. 

Mr. President, if this agreement were 
merely printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorp, it might be overlooked. By rea- 
son of the influences and power behind 
the agreement its significance is such 
that I believe the Senate of the United 
States should listen to its reading at 
this time. It is quite brief, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be read 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the agreement is read I desire to 
State that it had been my purpose dur- 
ing the course of the remarks I am about 
to make on the pending business, to re- 
fer to the agreement which the Senator 
from Nevada has now asked to have read 
from the desk. I concur in his request. 
In concurring, however, Mr. President, 
I desire to point out that this charter of 
industrial cooperation just completed by 
the spokesmen of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
of the C. I. O. is the best possible evidence 
that there is no necessity for the meas- 
ure we are asked to support in the con- 
ference report. This is a demonstration 
of the capacity of a democracy to func- 
tionina free way. Itis a demonstration 
of the complete lack of reason for apply- 
ing force to the civilian population of 
the greatest republic that ever existed on 
the face of the globe. I am extremely 
happy that the Senator from Nevada has 
requested the reading of this charter 
from the desk. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just 
one word before the agreement is read. 
I concur in every expression made by 
the Senator from Wyoming. If we were 
to adopt the conference report which is 
now before the Senate I think it would 
be one of the most flagrant slaps in the 
face we have ever given free American 
labor. Especially is that true when we 
find the sentiment and intent prevailing 
among the leaders of labor and among 
the great body of labor that they are 
ready, willing, and able to go forward 
and perform more than has been per- 
formed in any other country of the world, 
and exert greater and greater efforts as 
necessity presents itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested by the Senator from Nevada. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BY REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMECR OF COMMERCE, AND 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
MARCH 28, 1945 


We in management and labor firmly be- 
lieve that the end of this war will bring 
the unfolding of a new era based upon a 
vastly expanding economy and unlimited 
opportunities for every American. 

This peacetime goal can only be attained 
through the united effort of all our people. 
Today we are united in national defense. 
Tomorrow we must be united in the national 
interest. 

Management-labor unity, so effective in 
boosting war production to unprecedented 
heights, must be continued in the post-war 
pericd. To this end, we dedicate our joint 
efforts for a practical partnership within the 
framework of this code of principles: 

1. Increased prosperity for all involves the 
highest degree of production and employ- 
ment at wages assuring a steadily advancing 
standard of living. Improved productive ef- 
ficiency and technological advancement must, 
therefore, be constantly encouraged. 

2. The rights of private property and free 
choice of action, under a system of private 
competitive capitalism, must continue to be 
the foundation of our Nation’s peaceful and 
prosperous expanding economy. Free com- 
petition and free men are the strength of 
our free society. 

3. The inherent right and responsibility of 
management to direct the operations of an 
enterprise shall be recognized and preserved. 
So that enterprise may develop and expand 
and earn a reasonable profit, management 
must be free from unnecessary govern- 
mental interference or burdensome restric- 
tions. 

4. The fundamental rights of labor to or- 
ganize and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing with management shall be reccgnized 
and preserved, free from legislative enact- 
ments which would interfere with or dis- 
courage these objectives. The process of col- 
lective bargaining between labor and man- 
agement shall be encouraged and promoted. 
Through the consummation of collective 
bargaining agreements, differences between 
management and labor shall be disposed of 
between the parties through peaceful means, 
thereby discouraging avoidable strife 
through strikes and lock-outs. 

5. The independence and dignity of the 
individual and the enjoyment of his demo- 
cratic rights are inherent in our free Ameri- 
can society. Our purpose is to cooperate in 
building an economic system for the Nation 
which will protect the individual against 
the hazards of unemployment, old age, and 
physical impairments, beyond his control. 

6. An expanding economy at home requires 
a vastly increased foreign trade. Arrange- 
ments must therefore be perfected to afford 
the devastated or undeveloped nations rea- 
sonable assistance to encourage the rebuild- 
ing and development of sound economic sys- 
tems. International trade cannot expand 
through subsidized competition among the 
nations for diminishing markets but can be 
achieved only through expanding world mar- 
kets and the elimination of any arbitrary 
and unreasonable barriers. 

7. An enduring peace must be secured. 
This calls for the establishment of an inter- 
national security organization, with full par- 
ticipation by all the United Nations, capable 
of preventing aggression and assuring last- 
ing peace. 

Management and labcr both agree that 
their primary duty is to win complete vic- 
tory over nazi-ism and Jcpanese militarism. 
They also agree that they have a common 
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joint duty, in cooperation with other ele- 
ments of our national life and with govern- 
ment, to prepare and work for a prosperous 
and sustained peace. In this spirit they 
agree to set up a national committee, com- 
posed of representatives of business and la- 
bor organizations. This committee will seek 
to promote an understanding and sympa- 
thetic acceptance of this code of principles 
and will propose such national policies as 
will advance the best interests of our Nation, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Nevada introduced and 
had read from the desk the proposed 
labor-managemen* code, I think it may 
be appropriate to have printed in the 
ReEcorp immediately following the dis- 
cussion of that code an article from the 
New York Times of this morning, a news 
story, telling about the adoption of the 
code. I desire particularly to ~all atten- 
tion to the fact that, according to the re- 
port, a committee of 12 persons has been 
appointed to promote an understanding 
of the proposal. 

I wish to read the names of the 12 
members who have been designated: 
For industry, Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, the Studebaker Corporation; Henry 
J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. Kais- 
er Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyfert, 
president of West Michigan Steel Found- 
ries, Muskegon, Mich., and chairman of 
the chamber’s committee on labor rela- 
tions; E. J. Thomas, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Ak- 
ron; J. D. Zellerbach, president and di- 
rector of Crown-Zellerbach, San Fran- 
cisco. 

For labor, the members are Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Philip Murray, 
head of the C. I. O.; George Meany, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Robert J. Watt, inter- 
national representative of the American 
Federation of Labor; R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, C. I. O.; and Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, C. I. O. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the story from the New York 
Times, by Joseph A. Loftus, be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
charter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


| From the New York Times of March 29, 1945] 


EBusIness AND LABOR FRAME Peace CopE— 
JOHNSTON, OF CHAMBER; GREEN, OF A. F. OF 
L.; AND Murray, oF C. I. O., CrreR NEW 
Post-War PLAN 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signec to- 
day a new charter of principles which they 
conceived as a guide to post-war industrial 
relations in the conviction that an essential 
for maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was a minimum of strife and suspicion. 

The signers were Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; and Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
was not a participant, but Mr. Johnston said 
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he hoped it would eventually subscribe to 
the charter. 

Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter sets forth these guides and objectives 
for management and labor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency 
and technological advancement with a view 
to steadily improving standards of living; 
respect for the rights of private property 
and free choice of action; recognition of 
management's right to manage free of un- 
necessary governnrental interference or bur- 
densome restrictions; recognition of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
without hindrances; cooperation in protec- 
tion of the individual against involuntary 
unemployment and the hazards of old age 
and physical impairments; increased foreign 
trade and reasonable assistance to other 
countries; establishment of an international 
security organization and a national busi- 
ness-labor committee to promote better 
understanding at home. 


THREE FRAMERS CONGRATULATED 


Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
W. L. B., immediately congratulated the 
charter framers “on their vision and states- 
manship.” He said the action inspired con- 
fidence in “the future well-being of the entire 
Nation.” 

The three leaders said the charter would 
be submitted to the executive bodies of their 
respective organizations at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The charter calls for establishment of a 
committee of 15 or 20 who will seek to pro- 
mote an understanding and sympathetic ac- 
ceptance of this code of principles and will 
propose such national policies as will ad- 
vance the best interest of our nations. 

Twelve members of the committee have 
been designated, as follows: 

For industry: Mr. Johnston; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, the Studebaker Corporation; 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyferth, 
president of West Michigan Steel Foundries, 
Muskegon, Mich., and chairman of the cham- 
ber's committee on labor relations: E. J. 
Thomas, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron; J. D. Zellerbach, presi- 
dent and director of Crown-Zellerbach, San 
Francisco. 

For labor: Mr. Green; Mr. Murray; George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L.; 
Robert J. Watt, international representative 
of the A. F. of L.; R. J.. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, C. I. O; 
and Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, C.1. O. 


WILL INCLUDE SOUTHERN GROUP 


Mr. Johnston announced that the commit- 
tee members still to be designated would in- 
clude industrialists from the South. 

The charter was made public at a press 
conference at, the Chamber of Commerce 
Building which drew a large attendance, in- 
cluding newsreel cameramen. 

As acting chairman, the chamber presi- 
dent told the news conference that he en- 
visioned two possible roads which the coun- 
try might take after the war, one leading 
to “high levels of production, employment, 
and wages, and ability to service our huge 
national debt. In other words—prosperity.” 

“The other,” he said, “leads to fewer jobs, 
lowered incomes, and inability to service our 
national debt. In other words—eventual 
bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Johnston said the framers of the 
charter recognize it is not a perfect instru- 
ment. 

“It is dynamic, not static, but it is a be- 
ginning,” he asserted. 

Mr. Murray, addressing the newsmen said: 

“The plan is conceived to help America. 
It daes not constitute a collusive agreement 
designed to operate against the interests of 
any group in the United States.” 
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He expressed his appreciation to yp 
Johnston and the chamber and to Mr. Kaiser. 
who, he said, “participated in all our meet, 
ings and who loaned his services and jp. 
genuity” toward perfecting the charter. The 
C. I. O. president said that while the charte; 
was an understanding among three organi. 
zations it nevertheless constitutes a pro. 
posal which, through the medium of this 
meeting, is being submitted to the people 
of the United States for their approval 

Mr. Green said that through the new doc. 
ument “the area of controversy is reduced.” 

“The area of agreement is increased,” he 
stated. “I feel confident that labor ang 
management throughout this Nation wi) 
subscribe wholeheartedly and accept this 
code of principles without reservation.” 

The A. F. L. president said the charter was 
not perfect and will not eliminate strikes 
altogether. 

“We can reduce them,” he said. “We can 
substitute cooperation and understanding 
for bitterness and strife.” 

Asked about the absence of the N. A.M, 
Mr. Johnston said a representative of that 
organization sat in on one conference anq 
was invited to two others and “we hope they 
will participate.” 

He also was asked about the participation 
of railroad brotherhoods and other inde- 
pendent unions. He replied that “that's up 
to the committee,” and added that they had 
not been invited so far to take part. 

Mr. Johnston said he knew of no opposi- 
tion to the charter and that he did not know 
why the N. A. M. had rot joined. 

The three men were asked how the or- 
ganizations for which they spoke would be 
bound by the charter. Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Murray said its adoption by the execu- 
tive boards of their organizations would make 
the charter constitutionally binding. Mr. 
Green said the charter would be submitted 
to the A. F. of L. executive council, and re- 
marked that during the war “the workers 
made an amazing record.” 

“I am sure they will continue in that 
spirit,” he added. , 

The statement issued by Dr. Taylor, 
W. L. B. chairman, said: 

“Leaders of labor and industry who tcday 
signed the new charter for labor and man- 
agement are to be congratulated on their 
vision and statesmanship. Their pledge of 
respect for each other’s fundamental rights 
and their promise of cooperative effort in- 
volve much more than harmonious labor re- 
lations after the war—imporicnt as that is. 
This outstanding advance of democratic 
principles in the industrial field inspires con- 
fidence in the future well-being of the entire 
Nation. 

“This charter’s emphasis on the substitu- 
tion of collective bargaining for strikes and 
lock-outs in settling disputes between man- 
agement and labor promises to aid mate- 
rially in the rapid reconversion of our indus- 
trial resources to peacetime production and 
that high level of consumptien we all seek” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
agree with the sentiments expressed in 
the document which has just been read 
at the desk. I believe it is a great step 
forward, and I hope that the parties to 
the agreement will keep the ball rolling. 

Let me say respectfully to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming that I 
do not entirely agree with his interpreta- 
tion of the document. I believe that we 
have entrusted the leadership of our 
armed forces to General Marshall and 
Admiral King; and when they request 
something of us to win the war more 
quickly, or save the life of one American 
boy, I prefer to follow their advice in 
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matters of such importance. I make 
that statement most respectfully in reply 
to what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. OMAHONEY, Mr. President, the 
remarks of the distinguished and able 
senator from Massachusetts prompt me 
to say that when the framers of the Con- 
stitution of this country drafted that 
immortal document they were very care- 
ful to provide that the civilian power 
should remain in complete charge of the 
Government and of the military forces. 
Not only did they provide that the Presi- 
dent should be the Commander in Chief, 
but they also provided that it should be 
the duty of Congress to declare war, and 
to raise and support armies. The re- 
sponsibility for making the judgment 
upon which the lives of American boys 
may be expended lies in the Congress. 
It is not a responsibility to be lightly 
tossed into the laps of the leaders of our 
military power. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I must confess that I 
was quite surprised at the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the State from which the an- 
cestors of the Senator from Wyoming 
and my ancestors came. I was surprised 
to hear him say that he wished to turn 
over to the military authorities whatever 
they wanted. If there was one State in 
the Union which fought against permit- 
ting the armed forces to usurp the pow- 
ers of the civilian population, it was the 
State of Massachusetts. Some of the 
people of that State were my ancestors, 
who landed there back in 1634. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for having interjected that remark. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I rise to the defense of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WHEELER. He needs no defense, 
I am sure. 

Mr. O.MAHONEY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts needs no de- 
fense. No one is attacking him. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rose 
only to say that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as I understood him, did not 
advise that Congress abdicate its pow- 
ers and surrender them to the military 
authorities. The very constitutional au- 
thority the Senator from Wyoming has 
quoted, which places full responsibility 
upon the Congress of the United States, 
impels every one of us to get the best ad- 
vice and the best information we can 
obtain. As I understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he said that for 
military matters he relied upon military 
men. Mr. President, I personally have 
no objection whatever to that attitude. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has made that 
remark, because at this time we are not 
dealing with military matters. We are 
dealing with civilian matters. We are 
not now dealing with the distribution 
of the armed forces. We are not now 
dealing with matters of military strat- 
csy. We are not now dealing with mat- 
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ters of naval strategy. We are dealing 
now with the sole problem of produc- 
tion. Mr. President, when the time 
comes to seek advice upon production, 
I go to the experts on production, the 
spokesmen for management, the spokes- 
men for labor, who have been unani- 
mous in their testimony, both to the 
House committee and to the Senate 
committee, that to follow the course 
marked out in this bill would be to de- 
stroy the capacity of America to pro- 
duce. 

So, Mr. President, my judgment is— 
and, of course, I can dictate my action 
only according to my own judgment— 
my judgment is that I will do more to 
preserve the lives of American boys fight- 
ing upon the battle fronts of Europe and 
of Asia by following the advice of the 
experts on production, who tell us that 
it would introduce confusion on the 
mass-production lines to follow the pol- 
icy outlined in the vague, unstandard- 
ized, and unrestrained measure which is 
before us. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not wish to inter- 
ruvt the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I welcome the in- 
terruption. 

Mr. HATCH. But later in the debate, 
in my own time, I shall discuss the ques- 
tion which the Senator has been dis- 
cussing. Nevertheless, when the Sen- 
ator has said that the furnishing of sup- 
plies of military equipment is not a mili- 
tary matter, I do not want that state- 
ment to go unanswered at this time. 
What good is a sailor without a ship, or a 
soldier without a gun? 

During the course of the debate I shall 
quote the words of the man who is 
directly responsible for the production 
of war materials, Mr. Krug, the man 
upon whom the Congress has placed the 
responsibility. I say with all due regard 
to the Senator from Wyoming that Con- 
gress did not say to management, “You 
are responsible for this,’ because, as a 
matter of fact, management itself denied 
its responsibility. I say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that we did not place 
upon the leaders of organized labor the 
responsibility for production; but we did 
place upon responsible officials of this 
Government, men for whom the Senator 
voted and for whom I voted, the tre- 
mendous task of production; and before 
this debate is concluded I shall tell the 
Senator what those men say about this 
matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I really should cor- 
rect the record, in order to be able to 
say, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

I am sure the Senator misspoke him- 
self when he said Congress placed the 
responsibility on Mr. Krug. Congress 
did not do that. The executive depart- 
ment did it. Congress passed the laws 
which enabled the executive department 
to place the responsibility on Mr. Krug, 


but the executive department placed 
Mr. Krug in office. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly the Congress 
did not appoint Mr. Krug, but the Con- 
gress passed the First War Powers Act 
and the Second War Powers Act, and I 
am quite sure that all of us voted for 
them, almost without exception. Under 
that mandate and under that authority 
responsibility was placed upon responsi- 
ble officials, of whom Mr. Krug happens 
to be the head at this time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In many instances I 
disagree with my colleague, and he 
knows that when I do so it is in good 
faith. Let me say that I would have 
more confidence in Mr. Krug and men 
of his type if they were doing more of 
the shooting in the front lines, instead 
of telling other people what to do. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. As a matter of fact, let 
me point out that Mr. Krug has a war 
record of his own, and it is not unen- 
viable, either. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I imagine the in- 
terruptions have ceased for a few 
moments. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR OPPOSE REPORT 


Mr. President, I have received numer- 
ous telegrams, some of which I shall read 
into the Recorp. They are typical of the 
messages which are being received. 
They are significant in that they illus- 
trate the unanimity of management and 
labor in opposition to this conference 
report. 

The first telegram is from Mr. James L. 
Donnelly of Chicago, Ill. As I recall he 
is executive secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Illinois. The tele- 
gram is addressed to me, and reads as 
follows: 

Cuicaco, Itu., March 28, 1945. 
Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Care of Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Illinois industry is deeply concerned over 
pending manpower legislation; in view of the 
remarkable war-production record of in- 
dustry it is inconceivable that Congress, 
under current conditions, would impose an 
obstacle of this character upon manufactur- 
ing industry. This measure is clearly cal- 
culated to harass and confuse employers and 
employees and will definitely interfere with 
war production. 

JAMES L. DONNELLY. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I believe there is 
one point which should be constantly 
emphasized when a message of the type 
which the Senator from Wyoming has 
just read is submitted. Every Member 
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of the Senate is certainly anxious to give 
top priority to the welfare and the neces- 
sities of the men at the battle front. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that it is of supreme importance to the 
men at the front that production at 
home shall persist at maximum advan- 
tage and efficiency. While I may be 
wrong about it, I am unable to escape 
the feeling that I am giving primary 
consideration to the man at the battle 
front when I accept the judgment of 
those responsible for production in my 
own State of. Michigan, in my own ar- 
senal, that the means suggested by the 
conference report is not the best way in 
which to achieve production. I am un- 
able to make myself believe that I serve 
our soldier sons at the fighting front if 
I vote for a conference report which our 
production experts tell us will jeopar- 
dize production. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The next telegram which I shall read 
is dated March 26, 1945, at Washington, 
D.C. It reads as follows: 

WaSsHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1945. 
Hon. JosEpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Metal trades department A. F. L. repre- 
senting several million wage earners em- 
ployed on war production following thorough 
consideration among its representatives 
strongly urge rejection of pending conference 
report on work or fight bill, H. R. 1752. Pro- 
visions of this bill violate spirit of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits involuntary servi- 
tude and establishes a situation of slave 
labor in America. There is ample legislation 
and Government directives now in effect to 
meet this situation if intelligently applied. 
Smith-Connally Act was supposed to prevent 
strikes. Its actual working out is that it has 
been responsible for practically all of the 
stoppages of work which have occurred in 
American industry because it nullifies the 
pledge of organized labor that there would 
be no strikes by setting up a method by act 
of Congress which permits strikes. Legisla- 
tion such as the conference report recom- 
mends on bill 1752 will bring nothing but 
chaos into industry. 

J. J. McENTEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.. 


Mr. President, I have other telegrams 
which I shall not read. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Moorestown, N_ J., March 29, 1945. 
Senator JosEPH O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

Urge opposition to manpower bill as to- 
talitarian in principle. 

EMMA CADBURY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1945. 
Senator JosePH C. O’MAHONE:, 
Senate Office Building: 
We believe passage of work-or-jail bill 
would be a needless sacrifice of democratic 
principle and hope it will be defeated in 
Senate. Heartily commend your efforts 
against its passage. 
C. Epwarp BEHRE, 
Chairman, Washington Friends 
Joint Peace Committee, 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26, 1945. 
Hon. JosePpH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The yearly meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
now meeting at Arch Street, Philadelphia 
view proposed work-or-fight bill as involving 
regimentation and coercion which do vio- 
lence to human personaiity, freedom of con- 
science, religious and civil liberty essential 
to effective democracy. We, therefore, urge 
you in your opposition to it. 

Haroitp Evans CLERK. 


New YorkK, N. Y., March 27, 1945. 
Senator O’MAHONEY: 

War manpower bill unnecessary, uncon- 
stitutional, un-American, regimentative, is 
answer copying Hitler. Sure American Sen- 
ators should be ashamed at the idea. 

Mrs. RicHarp NEWTON, 
Ambassador Hotel. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday during the exposition of the con- 
ference report by the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], who is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs and chair- 
man of the conference, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Mr. President, if the conference report shall 
be approved and the conference report bill 
shall become law, I hope it will be used with 
all the force which those in charge of our 
psychological warfare can employ, to show 
that a democracy, the greatest democracy of 
the world, can act with unity in the exercise 
of power and will in the accomplishment of a 
given purpose, when the times demand such 
unity. 


That quotation is an appropriate text 
for a discussion of the abandonment of 
the principles of democracy. One of the 
marks of this great war, and of the events 
which preceded it, was the eonstant re- 
iteration on the part of those who were 
seeking to establish totalitarian control 
that they were the defenders of democ- 
racy, or, at least, the defenders of the 
rights and interests of the masses of the 
people. It is precisely because the con- 
ference report is an abandonment of de- 
mocracy that I am urging the Senate to 
reject it. It is not democracy to sur- 
render the judgment and the will of the 
people to the discretion of a single indi- 
vidual. Such a course is the very antith- 
esis of democracy. It is a surrender of 
the freedom which characterizes this 
Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On every battlefield 
of the world today democracy is demon- 
strating beyond any doubt that we can 
beat dictatorship in any aspect or phase 
of war or any type or kind of warfare 
evolved up to the present time. We have 
demonstrated that we can supply the 
largest armies which have ever been 
mobilized, and which armies are carrying 
democracy to victory. We have demon- 
strated our ability to equip our armies 
and navies as no other army or navy has 
ever been equipped. It has all been ac- 
complished under the democratic proc- 
ess. While democracy is winning on 
every battlefield of the world we are be- 
ing asked in America, here on the home 
front, to surrender democracy for totali- 
tarianism. Is not that about what it 
amounts to? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. To my 
mind, Mr. President, there can be no 
doubt that what the Senator from Utah 
has stated is the entire aspect of this 
problem. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not believe that 
even the most ardent advocate of the 
conference report would take the posi- 
tion that we need such a law, except for 
the unpatriotic slacker or chiseler. If 
there are those in this country who are 
chiselers, if there are those who under 
the present circumstances are not pa- 
triotic—and, of course, there are a few, 
and there always will be—can we cor- 
rect the situation by the adoption of the 
conference report? The proponents of 
the conference report tell us the old story 
that we can legislate patriotism. They 
assert that if we threaten a man with a 
jail sentence or a fine, the threat auto- 
matically brings about a patriotism upon 
his part which will cause him to seek a 
job in one of the war plants. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we once tried the “noble experi- 
ment” in this country when we thought 
we could legislate temperance, but it 
failed miserably. In my opinion we can- 
not legislate morality, we cannot legis- 
late ethics, and we cannot legislate pa- 
triotism. If we adopt this conference 
report we adopt the theory that all that 
is necessary in order to bring about 
greater production is to threaten the un- 
patriotic with a jail sentence or a fine. 
However, by so doing we entirely over- 
look the most magnificent production 
record that human beings have ever ac- 
complished. By aiming jail sentences 
and fines on the unpatriotic we ignore 
entirely, as I see the picture, the great 
job done by the patriotic workers of 
America. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his eloquent interjection. Let 
me add that this bill is not now directed 
at the unpatriotic slacker; it is now di- 
rected at those who are working; it is 
now directed at those who by the demo- 
cratic process, by their own free will, 
have gone into war plants to produce this 
tremendous accumulation of war mate- 
rials. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, what 
I meant to say—I might not have said it 
clearly—was that the only possible justi- 
fication for such a measure is that we 
are going to reach the loafer, the slacker, 
and the unpatriotic, we are going to get 
the few who will not work; but, in order 
to do that, we penalize the great mass 
of patriotic men and women who, as I 
stated before, have brought about the 
most magnificent production job history 
has ever recorded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. This bill has been adver- 
tised in the newspapers and on the radio 
as the “work or fight” bill. Many of 
those who are advocating it are doing so 
in the belief that the soldiers and sailors 
who read the newspapers read only the 
headlines and do not comprehend what 
is going on in the country. Although 


the measure is not the labor draft which 
it was when it tame from the House of 
Representatives, although it is not now 
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directed to the chiseler and the slacker, 
but is directed entirely to the working 
fathers and mothers, the brothers and 
sisters of the boys on the fighting front, 
many of those who are advocating the 
proposed legislation do so in the belief 
that the soldiers and sailors think it is 
a bill which will compel slackers to work, 
and therefore they urge us, as a psycho- 
logical effort, to vote for this bill, though 
we know, if we apply our intelligence to 
its language, that it will not do what it 
is urged it is designed to do, and though 
we know its language has been changed 
and that the effect of the bill, if passed, 
would be utterly different from that 
which was described in the first instance. 


COMPARISON WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 


Mr. President, I should like to make a 
comparison between this bill and the se- 
lective-service law. Because of the argu- 
ment which is directed to the soldiers 
and sailors who are carrying the flag, I 
want to point out to the Members of the 
Senate the great distinction between the 
two measures. It is said on every side in 
defense of the original bill that if we 
have the power to compel men to fight, 
do we not also have the power to compel 
them to work, as though that is what we 
were doing? 

Mr. President, the selective-service law 
was carefully designed to preserve the 
maximum amount of local community 
power and discretion. The pending bill 
concentrates in Washington all discre- 
tion and all power. Under the selective- 
service law the local draft boards in 
every community in the land passed 
judgment upon the status that every 
registrant should occupy. Every regis- 
trant was judged by his neighbor; every 
registrant had the secure knowledge that 
whatever order or directive was applied 
to him would come only after men and 
women in his community had passed 
upon his standing. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
consider now the situation in which the 
worker in a war plant will find him- 
self. He is no longer working for any- 
one in his own community; he has mi- 
grated from his community at the re- 
quest of his Government and has gone 
to some distant State, some distant com- 
munity, and there has accepted work. 
Insofar as the selective-service law is 
concerned he is still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local board in his own home 
community; but now as a war worker, 
if this bill should become a law, he would 
be under the contro! and jurisdiction not 
of a local board anywhere but of the 
directives and regulations written in 
Washington by the appointees of the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. Who might be the authors 
of the regulations and directives no 
Member of the Senate or House can tell; 
what will be the form of the regulations 
they will write no one can tell. This 
is the power that we are asked to grant: 
The authority by regulation— 

To prohibit the individuals employed in 


designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


To make that clear, Mr. President, I 
should insert the word “designated” be- 
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fore each of those nouns so that the au- 
thority which is granted is the authority 
to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, designated activities, 
designated plants, designated facilities, 
and designated farms— 

which the Director deems are essential to 
the war effort, from voluntarily discontinu- 
ing such employment unless, in the case of 
any individual so employed, the Director 
determines that it is no longer necessary in 
the interest of the war effort for him to 
remain in such employment or that he has 
a justifiable reason for leaving such em- 
ployment. 


This is a grant of power to the Di- 
rector or his appointee to designate not 
only areas but activities, and, 

What are activities? The provision 
includes, of course, any activity. It 
could be an activity carried on in one 
room of a factory, or by one class of 
workers; it could be the activity of the 
carpenter, the activity of the sheet- 
metal worker, or the activities of any 
other group, wherever they work, in 
whatever plant or whatever factory. 
It could be the activities of less than 
a group. It could be the activities of 
an individual. There is no restriction 
whatsoever upon the power of the Di- 
rector to designate. He may designate 
plants. He may designate plant A, and 
in the same community in the neighbor- 
ing block he may decline to designate 
plant B. The judgment as to whether 
or not either of those plants shall be 
designated resides, not in the community, 
but in the Director sitting here in Wash- 
ington. 

He may designate facilities. What are 
facilities? A facility might be a trip 
hammer, it might be a generator, it might 
be a punch, it might be any one of the 
innumerable machines which modern in- 
dustry uses. Anything which facilitates 
war production will come within the def- 
inition of “facilities,” and the Director 
may designate those which he deems to 
be important or essential to the war 
effort. 

So it goes with farms. He may desig- 
nate the farm of Farmer Jones and re- 
fuse to designate the farm of Farmer 
Smith. He may decide with respect to 
a big farm that it is being efficiently op- 
erated and should be equipped with farm 
labor, who would be prohibited from 
leaving their jobs. He may say, with re- 
spect to a small farmer operating in the 
same county, “Yours is not an efficient 
production. You have too few sheep, too 
few cattle, your crops are so small you 
are not an important cog, and you do 
not need to operate. We will not desig- 
nate you. You may go out of business.” 


CENTRAL POWER MADE SUPREME 


The point I am making, Mr. President, 
is that this power of life and death over 
the industry of America is by this bill 
vested in the discretion and the judg- 
ment of a central administrative body 
here in Washington. 

Now, let us see what the Selective Serv- 
ice Act provided with respect to this 
very important matter of calling the 
manpower of America to the colors in the 
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hour of emergency. I read from section 
10 (a) of the selective-service law: 

The President is authorized— 

(1) to prescribe the necessary rules and 


regulations to carry out the provisions of this 
act; 

(2) to create and establish a Selective Serv- 
ice System, and shall provide for the classi- 
fication of registrants and of persons who 
volunteer for induction under this act on the 
basis of availability for training and service, 
and shall establish within the Selective Serv- 
ice System civilian local boards and such 
other civilian agencies, including appeal 
boards and agencies of appeal, as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


Let me pause in the reading of this 
section, Mr. President, to call attention 
to the difference between the Selective 
Service Act and the pending conference 
report. The conference report on the 
comparable subject of regulations merely 
says: 

To the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate— 


He is the judge of necessity, he is the 
judge of appropriateness. 

To the extent deemed by the Director to 
be necessary and appropriate to Carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 of 
this act and also for the purpose of keeping 
activities and places of employment essen- 
tial to the war effort in productive operation, 
the Director is authorized, by regulation— 


There are no standards and no safe- 
guards, no provisions to fence about the 
authority to make regulations. See how 
different it is in the Selective Service 
Act. 

Mr. TAFT. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAEONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Would not the Senator 
think that under the power to issue regu- 
lations the Director could require a com- 
plete registration; in other words, prac- 
tically write a national service law simi- 
lar to the May bill? 

Mr. O MAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. TAFT. He could issue any regula- 
tion which he thought was necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The purposes and 
the means. Section 2 (a) and section 2 
(b) give him the whole broad scope of 
the national service concept in which to 
operate. 

Mr. TAFT. When we take section 5 
(2) and read the provision, “to prohibit 
and regulate the hiring, rehiring, solici- 
tation, or recruitment of new workers,” 
and then consider the words added in 
conference “and the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers,” it seems to me he 
could issue regulations which would give 
one man, or board, power to tell a work- 
man, not, perhaps, that he must not 
work in plant A, but that he cannot work 
in any other plant in the United States 
except plant A. I cannot see why under 
the power given here the Director could 
not write a national service act which 
would have the effect, in substance, of 
compelling any man, if he wants to live at 
all, to work in a plant designated by the 
Director. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
conclusions of the Senator. I may add, 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. President, that the bill is merely an- 
other step forward in the consistent cam- 
paign of the advocates of national serv- 
ice. The advocates of that theory are 
quite willing to proceed step by step, and 
they look with satisfaction upon the 
progress, as they deem it to be, contained 
in the conference report, because it 
brings, they think, a step nearer com- 
plete control over the civilian population 
of America on the part of those who are 
to be placed in charge of the execution 
of the proposed law. 

Mr.: AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not be possible 
under the bill, if a person were requested 
to work in a certain plant and he should 
decline to do so, to publish his name, and 
forbid any other employer to hire him? 
Would the bill permit the Director to go 
as far as that? I see no reason why he 
could not. A person could be told he 
was needed in a certain plant, it might 
be at his home, or 2,000 miles from his 
home, and if he refused to accept the 
employment, x do not see anything to 
prevent his name being published on a 
list, and any person who hired him being 
subject to the $10,000 fine or be im- 
priscned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The _ authority 
contained in the language of section 5 is 
certainly broad enough to sustain that 
interpretation, because the provisions of 
clause 2 of section 5 convey to the Direc- 
tor the absolute power to prohibit hiring. 
So it may be a prohibition to hire John 
Smith. 

Mr. AIKEN. And applied to any em- 
ployer except the one designated for 
John Smith to work for. If that is not 
a labor draft, what is it, unless John 
Smith has independent means of living 
without any work at all? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator’s interpretation. 

Mr. President, so that the comparison 
between the broad powers to which the 
Senator from Vermont has just adverted, 
granted in the pending conference report, 
and the carefully restricted powers con- 
tained in the Selective Service Act, may 
be clearly understood, I shall proceed 
with the reading of section 10 (a): 

* * * and shall establish within the 
Selective Service System civilian local boards 
and such other civilian agencies, including 
appeal boards and agencies of appeal, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. There shall be created One or more 
local boards in each county or political sub- 
division corresponding thereto of each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia. 


Let it be clear, Mr. President, that I 
am reading not from the conference re- 
port but from the text of the selective- 
service law, I am trying to show how 
careful Congress was to create standards 
to prevent abuse, 

Each local board shall consist of three or 
more members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, from recommendations made by the 
respective governors or comparable execu- 
tive officials. 


What comparable safeguard is con- 
tained in the pending measure? When 
Congress enacted the selective-service 
law it wanted to be sure that when the 
authority of the Government was di- 
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rected to call any single individual to 
the colors of the United States, that au- 
thority should be so carefully hedged 
about that it should be exercised impar- 
tially and should be exercised by local 
jurisdiction and not by central power in 
Washington. That is a principle which 
has been utterly abandoned in this bill. 

No member of an, such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States. 


As I read that sentence I am reminded 
of what was said on the floor earlier to- 
day by one of the Senators with respect 
to the necessity for following the recom- 
mendations of military leaders. When 
Congress wrote the selective-service law 
it was careful to exclude from member- 
ship on any local board any member of 
the land or naval forces, because, Mr. 
President, it was clinging tightly to the 
traditional principle of America that the 
civilians shall not be subject to military 
power. 

No member of any such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, but each member of any 
such local board shall be a civilian. 


Congress was so careful about this 
matter it was not content merely to say 
“no member of the land or naval forces 
shall serve on a board,” but it went an- 
other step and said “the members shall 
be civilians.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pockK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AITKEN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor another question. Does not the 
measure which has been reported by the 
conference committee give the right to 
the Director, if he sees fit, to place the 
enforcement of the proposed law abso- 
lutely under the military branch of the 
Government? Can he not designate any 
agency of Government, any department 
he chooses, to carry out the provisions 
of this measure? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. AIKEN. And could not that be the 
military, and would not that in effect be 
establishing a military government al- 
most in its entirety? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to mention that precise condi- 
tion. The power of the Director is so 
broad that he may appoint anybody 
whom he chooses, whether the person ap- 
pointed holds a military position or not. 
Already we know that one of the princi- 
pal assistants of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion is a general 
inthe Army. Of course he was a civilian 
before the war began, but he wears a 
military uniform now. He is about to 
resign, the newspapers tell us, and to be 
assigned to military duties in Europe or 
elsewhere. He is a general officer under 
the control of the War Department. 
Such an individual might be appointed 
to administer the conference report bill 
if it should become a law. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, I 
make no criticism of the personality, the 
patriotism, or the ability of the gentle- 
man who occupies this position. I have 
the greatest admiration and respect for 
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him personally. I am talk’ng about the 
principle. I am drawing a comparison 
between the care which the Congress 
exercised in framing the selective-sery- 
ice law and the utter recklessness with 
which it now undertakes to convey or 
to vest in the hands of a central offi- 
cial in Washington complete authority 
over the lives of millions of our civilian 
fellow citizens. As the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] has very wisely 
pointed out, the Director, under this 
conference report, could not only select 
any individual, but he could select any 
department or agency. He could select 
the Wa. Department anc. put the whole 
administration of military production in 
the War Department. That, Mr. Presij- 
dent, would be a complete reversal of 
the traditional policy of this Govern- 
ment and an abandonment of the care- 
ful provisions which were written into 
the Selective Service Act. 

I shall resume the reading of the 
selective-service law: 

No member of any such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, but each member of 
any such local board shall be a civilian who 
is a citizen of the United States residing in 
the county or political subdivisior corre- 
sponding thereto in which such local board 
has jurisdiction under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President. 


Let someone point out the comparable 
language in the conference report safe- 
guarding the individual who is to be 
chained to a machine by the directive 
issued under the regulation of a cen- 
tral authority. It contains.no safeguard 
preserving local jurisdiction, or protect- 
ing the individual by giving him at least 
an opportunity for an impartial hearing 
by his neighbors and his fellow citizens. 

Such local boards, under rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President, shall 
have power within their respective juris- 
dictions to hear and determine, subject to 
the right of appeal to the appeal boards 
herein authorized, all questions or claims 
with respect to inclusion for, or exemption 
or deferment from, training and service un- 
der this act of all individuals within the 
jurisdiction of such local boards. 


From that very careful reassertion of 
the traditional principle of America we 
now turn and we now adopt the basic 
principle of central totalitarian power 
over the lives of all our people. 

If I correctly remember the words of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomas] when he was ex- 
plaining the bill to us yesterday, he said 
that if the measure were foolishly or 
recklessly administered it would do harm 
and not good to war production. That, 
Mr. President, is precisely the ground 
upon which I criticize this measure, The 
opportunity for foolish and reckless ad- 
ministration is extended, because Con- 
gress has not exercised its authority; be- 
cause Congress has not exercised its re- 
sponsibility to throw around the measure 
the safeguards which should be there to 
make sure that there shall not be foolish 
or reckless administration. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ADMINISTRATION 
No one knows better than I, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the great difficulties which have 
confronted the patriotic gentlemen who 
have administered the war agencies, I 
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have sympathized with them in the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which they have 
carried. But I know that they have made 
mistakes; every Member of Congress 
knows that they have made mistakes; 
everyone in the country knows that they 
have made mistakes. When a new sys- 
tem was set up and the agencies began 
to write the regulations, they could learn 
only by experience. Regulations were 
written, and then amended. Regulations 
were changed and repealed. Many of 
the regulations fell with tremendous im- 
pact upon those who were patriotically 
contributing to the war effort. Some- 
times they were written by men in Wash- 
ington whose whole experience was in 
metropolitan areas. The rules and reg- 
ulations which they wrote had no appli- 
cation whatsoever to conditions exist- 
ing in rural communities, or in States of 
broad distances, such as the State from 
which I come, or the State from which 
the distinguished presiding officer [Mr. 
Murpock] comes. 

Such mistakes were inevitable. There 
was a clashing of the gears. I could 
stand here for hours and read the list of 
errors which were committed, and call 
the roll of serious mistakes which were 
made. I am willing to admit that every 
one of those mistakes was made in good 
faith, A great new system must be 
worked out by experience. 

Every Senator and every Representa- 
tive knows that when the O. P. A. was 
first brought into existence there was not 
a community in the land which did not 
suffer from the unavoidable fact that 
the regulations did not harmonize with 
local conditions, I have in mind at this 
moment situations which have developed 
with respect to the disposal of surplus 
property. I know of a case in which 
$160,000,000 of public money was ex- 
pended to build a great plant for the 
production of war materials. The plant 
has not been put into operation, and its 
machines are standing idle. There was 
an overestimate. Some of the machines, 
turboelectric generators, are claimed by 
other agencies of the Government. Some 
of them are claimed by a foreign govern- 
ment which desires them. War factories 
in the area in which this plant is located 
are in need of turboelectric generators, in 
order to have the power to produce the 
war materials which they are actively 
processing, Yet, Mr. President, a request 
came from a foreign government for a 
substantial number of those generators, 
and an order was given that they should 
be taken away from the plants where 
they were needed and sent abroad. 

Innumerable instances of this kind 
could be recited. We know from experi- 
ence that the new system embodied in 
this measure cannot possibly he put into 
smooth operation for months to come. 
I venture to say that the regulations are 
not yet written. I venture to say that 
months will be required to write the 
regulations; but, in the meantime, if 
Congress should enact this law, the word 
would go out from the Halls of Con- 
gress that this body no longer has any 
faith in the ability and the will of the 
free democratic citizens of this Republic 
to unite to carry on the war. 

Mr. President, in the charter which 
was read from the desk this morning at 
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the request of the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] we have an 
illustration that management and labor 
are cooperating and can be depended 
upon to cooperate. Step by step they 
are making great progress toward the 
perfection of a democratic system, a free 
American system for the production of 
war materials and for carrying on the 
industrial activities of the United States. 

The War Manpower Commission was 
just like any other war agency. In the 
beginning it, too, was making mistakes 
until it learned the problem which was 
before it. It appointed management 
and labor committees, and those man- 
agement and labor committees have 
worked with remarkable success. If we 
now enact this bill, we scrap that sys- 
tem, because we impose a new authority 
to be exercised. 


MISTAKEN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURE 


I say again, Mr. President, that I think 
it would be a disaster to the productive 
activity of America if this were done. 
This measure is not actually being urged 
as an aid to war production. In reality, 
it is being presented to us as a psycho- 
logical measure to prepare for conditions 
which are expected to exist after victory 
day in Europe. It seems to me that it 
is being presented to Congress by men 
who lack faith in their fellow citizens, 
by those who believe that unless we find 
a way to chain the civilian workers of 
America to their machines they will leave 
the factories when victory day in Europe 
is proclaimed. 

Mr. President, I believe there is abso- 
lutely no ground for any such lack of 
faith in America. I say that the free 
people of America have demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of contradiction 
or of doubt that they are behind this 
war, that they want this war to be carried 
on to complete victory, that they want 
the United States and the Stars and 
Stripes to lead the peoples of all the 
world to the redemption of free govern- 
ment from arbitrary power. They will 
not stop. Free government presents no 
threat to complete victory. A free econ- 
omy presents no threat to complete vic- 
tory. There is no threat except the 
threat which comes from the imposition 
of totalitarian power on the people of 
America. I pray God, Mr. President, 
that the Senate of the United States will 
never give its consent to such a repudia- 
tion of every principle upon which this 
Government is founded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on House bill 1752. 

Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken Barkley Buck 
Austin Bilbo Burton 
Bailey Brewster Bushfield 
Ball Briggs Butler 
Bankhead Brooks Byrd 
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Capper Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Reed 
Connally Kilgore Revercomb 
Cordon La Follette Saltonstall 
Donnell Langer Shipstead 
Downey Lucas Smith 
Ellender McCarran Stewart 
Pulbright McClellan Taft 
George McFarland Taylor 
Gerry McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Guffey McMahon Tobey 
Gurney Magnuson Vandenberg 
Hart Maybank Wagner 
Hatch Millikin Wheeler 
Hayden Moore Wherry 
Hickenlooper Murdock White 
Hill O’Daniel Wiley 
Hoey O'Mahoney Wilson 
Johnson, Calif. Pepper Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report on House bill 1752, the 
so-called manpower bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a 
short time ago a document known as the 
management-labor charter was placed 
in the Recorp. Had not one of my col- 
leagues placed that document in the 
Recorp I should have taken this oppor- 
tunity to do so. It has a great bearing 
upon the question which we are now 
studying. When the representatives of 
management and the representatives of 
organized labor appeared before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee a dis- 
tinguished member of this body said, 
“the millennium has come.” 

The United States has gone a great 
distance toward effecting an agreement 
between management and labor, with- 
out which our great industries cannot 
properly function. That agreement was 
reached through pain and tribulation, 
and by a wandering and groping-about 
method. But it has accomplished the 
marvel of the ages—a record of produc- 
tion without parallel in the history of 
the world. 

While I have heard voiced in this de- 
bate vague rumors of shortages, I have 
yet to learn of a specific shortage which 
has not been cured by industry and labor 
as the program proceeded. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to develop the major portion 
of my discussion without yielding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
only to compliment the Senator from 
West Virginia. Will not the Senator 
yield for a compliment? 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator does 
not mind, I prefer not to yield. That 
statement is made with all due respect 
to my good friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico, for whom I have a great admira- 
tion. 

Mr. President, America’s great indus- 
trial achievements have been made pos- 
sible by cooperation between industry 
and labor. That cooperation has been 
evidenced by the work of the industry- 
labor committees, and other joint com- 
mittees which have worked to iron out 
the wrinkles, and the trouble spots as 
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they developed. The program has pro- 
duced the remarkable results to which 
I called attention in a previous state- 
ment which I made upon this subject, in 
which I referred to the comparative rec- 
ord of England and the United States in 
their respective war industries, and 
showed that we, without compulsory 
legislation of any kind, have had a far 
better record of industrial achievement 
than has England. England had com- 
pulsory legislation; she also had Dun- 
kerque, Coventry, and the bombing of 
London—physical violence which pro- 
duced a psychology of production in 
Britain. In this country, with coopera- 
tion, we developed that psychology which 
is so necessary successfully to prosecute 
any war. 

Mr. President, production is the foun- 
dation stone of victory. Without it in 
modern warfare no nation can hope to 
succeed. The big mistake made by the 
war lords of Germany and Japan was in 
underestimating the productive capacity 
of one nation—the Nation which we in 
the Congress have been elected to repre- 
sent legislatively—and which we now 
consider punishing industrially. 

The great labor-management charter 
goes a long way, not only now but also 
in the post-war peace period, toward 
settling our domestic difficulties. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, a news article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
under date of March 28, 1945. I believe 
the article discusses the subject thor- 
oughly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Busrness, LABOR FRAME PEace CopE—JOHN- 
STON OF CHAMBER, GREEN OF A. F. or L., AND 
Murray or C, I. O. Orrer NEW POST-WAR 
PLAN 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signed today 
a new charter of principles which they con- 
ceived as a guide to post-war industrial rela- 
tions in the conviction that an essential for 
maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was 4 minimum of strife and suspicion. 

The signers were Eric Johnston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
was not a participant, but Mr. Johnston said 
he hoped it wouid eventually subscribe to 
the charter. 

_ Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter sets forth these guides and objec- 
tives for management and labor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency and 
technological advancement with a view to 
steadily improving standards of living; re- 
spect for the rights of private property and 
free choice of action; recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage, free of unnecessary 
governmental interference or burdensome re- 
strictions; recognition of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without hindrances; 
cooperation in protection of the individual 
against involuntary unemployment and the 
hazards of old age and physical impairments; 
increased foreign trade and reasonable as- 
sistance to other countries; establishment of 
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an international security organization and a 
national business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home. 


THREE FRAMERS CONGRATULATED 


Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
W. L. B., immediately congratulated the 
charter framers “on their vision and states- 
manship.” He said the action inspired con- 
fidence in “the future well-being of the en- 
tire Nation.” 

The three leaders said the charter would 
be submitted to the executive bodies of their 
respective organizations at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The charter calls for establishment of a 
committee of 15 or 20 who will seek “to pro- 
mote an understanding and sympathetic ac- 
ceptance of this code of principles and will 
propose such national policies as will ad- 
vance the best interest of our Nation.” 

Twelve members of the committee have 
been designated, as follows: 

For industry: Mr. Johnston; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, the Studebaker Corporation; 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Otto A. Seyferth, 
president of West Michigan Steel Foundries, 
Muskegon, Mich., and chairman of the cham- 
ber’s committee on labor relations; E. J. 
Thomas, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron; J. D. Zellerbach, presi- 
dent and director of Crown-Zellerbach, San 
Francisco. 

For labor: Mr. Green, Mr. Murray, George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L.; 
Robert J. Watt, international representative 
of the A. F. of L.; R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; 
and Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, C. I. O. 


WILL INCLUDE SOUTHERN GROUP 


Mr. Johnston announced that the com- 
mittee members still to be designated would 
include industrialists from the South. 

The charter was made public at a press 
conference at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, which drew a large attendance, in- 
cluding news-reel cameramen. 

As acting chairman, the chamber president 
told the news conference that he envisioned 
two possible roads which the country might 
take after the war—one leading to “high 
levels of production, employment and wages, 
and ability to service our huge national debt. 
In other words, prosperity.” 

“The other,” he said, “leads to fewer jobs, 
lowered incomes, and inability to service our 
national debt. In other words, eventual 
bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Johnston said the framers of the char- 
ter “recognize it is not a perfect instrument.” 

“It is dynamic, not static, but it is a be- 
ginning,” he asserted. 

Mr. Murray, addressing the newsmen, said: 

“The plan is conceived to help America. 
It does not constitute a collusive agreement 
designed to operate against the interests of 
any group in the United States.” 

He expressed his appreciation to Mr. John- 
ston and the chamber, and to Mr. Kaiser, who, 
he said, “participated in all our meetings 
and who loaned his services and ingenuity” 
toward perfecting the charter. The C. I. O. 
president said that while the charter was an 
understanding among three organizations, 
“it nevertheless constitutes a proposal which, 
through the medium of this meeting, is be- 
ing submitted to the people of the United 
States tor their approval.” 

Mr, Green said that through the new docu- 
ment “the area of controversy is reduced.” 

“The area of agreement is increased,” he 
stated “I feel confident that labor and man- 
agement throughout this Nation will sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly and accept this code 
of principles without reservation.” 

The A. F. of L. president said the charter 
was not perfect and “will not eliminate 
strikes altogether.” 
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“We can reduce them,” he said. “We can 
substitute cooperation and understanding {or 
bitterness and strife.” 

Asked about the absence of the N. A. yw 
Mr. Johnston said a representative of that. 
organization sat in on one conference anq 
was invited to two others and “we hope they 
will participate.” 

He also was asked about the participation 
of railroad brotherhoods and other independ. 
ent unions. He replied that “that’s up to 
the committee,” and added that they haq 
not been invited so far to take part. 

Mr. Johnston said he knew of no opposition 
to the charter and that he did not know why 
the N. A. M. had not joined. 

The three men were asked how the organi- 
zations for which they spoke would be bound 
by the charter. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Mur- 
ray said its adoption by the executive boards 
of their organizations ould make the charter 
constitutionally binding. Mr. Green said 
the charter would be submitted to the 
American Federation of Labor executive 
council and remarked that during the war 
“the workers made an amazing record.” 

“I am sure they will continue in that 
spirit,” he added. 

The statement issued by Dr. Taylor, 
W. L. B. Chairman, said: 

“Leaders of labor and industry who today 
signed the new charter for labor and man- 
agement are to be congratulated on their 
vision and statesmanship. Their pledge of 
respect for each other’s fundamental rights 
and their promise of cooperative effort in- 
volve muck more than harmonious labor 
relations after the war—important as that is. 
This outstanding advance of democratic 
principles in the industrial field inspires con- 
fidence in the future well-being of the entire 
Nation. 

“Th‘s charter’s emphasis on the substitu- 
tion of collective bargaining for strikes and 
lockouts in settling disputes between man- 
agemen’ and labor promises to aid materially 
i» the rapid reconversion of our industrial 
resources to peacetime production and that 
high level of consumption we all seek.” 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
charter which we have discussed bears 
upon the manpower legislation which we 
are now debating. I believe that our 
manpower legislation must be built upon 
the same type of fine cooperation as that 
exhibited in the formulation of this 
charter. 

The National Chamber of Commerce, 
through its president, Mr. Eric Johnston, 
joined with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, represented by Mr. 
Philip Murray, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, represented by Mr. 
William F. Green. At the time the 
charter was issued it was hoped that 
Mr. Ira Mosher, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
would join in it. 

I desire at this time to read to the 
Senate a letter addressed to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY!] under date of March 28, 
signed by Ira Mosher as president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
in which he says: 

I feel so deeply that I must repeat again 
that. in the opinion of industry adoption of 
the conference report on manpower legisla- 


tion will hamper and impede war produc- 
tion, 


And war production is the only excuse 
which can be offered for the pending bill. 
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1 read further from Mr. Mosher’s let- 
ter: y 

Industry judges the question *~ but one 
light—What will obtain the most production 
in the shortest time? This is *~e one im- 
portant thing, for this is the one way to bring 
these wars to their speediest co. Jlusion and 
save the lives of thousands upea thousands 
of ovr boys. 

It is for this sole reason thaws, on behalf 
of industry, implore the Cor~ress to send 
the conference report back to she conference 
committee for further delibei.<clon. In mak- 
ing this appeal I know I sp.ak for industry 
and I believe I speak for tuillions of loyal, 
hard-working Americans wed have already 
astounded the world wit. war equipment. 
The managers of Americas industry are ex- 
perts in one line, which tw production. It is 
nearly universal opiniow that the confer- 
ence report will retats and not intensify 
production. The penaing conference report 
would set up legisiwcion which raises a ques- 
tion of patriotism of these employees, which 
they do not deserve. : 

I can only repeat that the passage of this 
pill in its present form is the most serious 
obstacle yet proposed for the production 
needed for victory. 


That, Mr. President, comes from the 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, representing the leaders 
of the industries of the United States 
which have out-produced every nation in 
the world. It seems to me that that let- 
ter of itself does much to settle any 
question as to the need for the substitute 
bill proposed by the conference report. 

Representatives of the great industry 
and labor groups of the United States— 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce—with whom I met on last 
Saturday, all pointed out that the con- 
ference bill would damage war produc- 
tion, 

Yesterday we received a request from 
the President to pass the conference bill. 
I am in thorough agreement with the 
President that we should pass a good 
manpower bill. I think the President in 
writing that letter—and I should like to 
have each Member of this body read the 
exact text of the letter before passing 
judgment on this matter—was motivated 
by a concern that there be no further 
delay in providing legislative manpower 
guarantees. The easiest road for us of 
course would be to adopt the conference 
report; we could all vote “yea” and go 
home, and then when things break wrong 
come back and try to nurse the headache 
the Nation would be undergoing by rea- 
son of the mistake. But there would be 
no substantial loss if we should reject 
the report, proceed immediately to ask 
for a further conference with the House 
of Representatives, and this time in- 
struct our conferees to obtain a vote in 
the House on the bill which was sent to 
them by the Senate. It is my belief that 
if the House were given an opportunity 
at this time to vote on the Senate bill 
it would act favorably upon it in the 
light of present developments. 

Let me say again that I am in favor of 
sood manpower legislation. I intend to 
show in my remarks that, along with a 
number of other Members of the Con- 
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gress in both Houses, I have long advo- 
cated all-out war effort, including all- 
out manpower mobilization. I believe 
that our armed forces should have legis- 
lative guarantees that our manpower 
mobilization will be most effective to back 
up the combat effort; but I am sure that 
they would be the last to desire the form 
of manpower mobilization without the 
proper substance. They would not want 
the Congress to do anything which might 
impair war production. I speak of the 
men doing the fighting. 

It is well known that the May-Bailey 
bill and the modifications of the Senate 
bill were drafted at the instance of the 
Army and the Navy. That is the chief 
reason announced upon the floor of the 
Senate for the bills. Our Army and 
Navy officials have had brilliant suc- 
cesses in their proper sphere of activity— 
the battlefields of the world. There is 
no reason to conclude, however, that 
they should be burdened with the organ- 
ization of the civilian economy of the 
United States, for which they have not 
had the necessary experience or train- 
ing. 

There is agreement in all agencies and 
branches of the Government and many 
groups in the country’s economy that the 
principal responsibility of the Army and 
the Navy with respect to war production 
is the statement of what they need for 
an all-out effort against the enemy. It 
is the function of owr governmental ma- 
chinery and of management and labor 
so to organize the civilian economy that 
these requirements will be fully met. 
I shall show in my concluding remarks 
how these features of the conference bill 
which might prove damaging to war pro- 
duction grow out of the persistent efforts 
of certain military leaders to determine 
the methods of production and of man- 
power mobilization within the United 
States. 

I shall show that, with respect to pro- 
duction, the military have objected to 
the over-all coordination essential to 
meximum war output. 

I shall show, with respect to manpower 
mobilization, that they have been limited 
by concepts of military discipline, which, 
though appropriate and necessary on the 
battlefield, are utterly inadequate in 
civilian industry. 

In examining ihe history of manpower 
and procurement legislation, I shall re- 
fer to the investigations and findings 
made by committees appointed by the 
Congress to study our war mobilization 
with a view to perfecting it. The studies 
and findings upon which I am going to 
draw particularly are those of the House 
Committee on National Defense Migra- 
tion of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
known as the Tolan committee; the Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, first under the 
chairmanship of Senator TRUMAN, now 
Vice President, and now under the chair- 
manship of the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Meap]; the special Senate 
Education and Labor Subcommittee of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress to study 
the war-mobilization bill introduced by 
Representative TOLAN, the Senator from 


Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and myself; and.- 
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the Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 
of which I am the chairman, of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. 

In December 1941, less than 2 weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, the Tolan committee 
issued a comprehensive report entitled 
“Recommendations on Full Utilization of 
America’s Industrial*Capacity and La- 
bor Supply in the War Effort.” At that 
time I was very well acquainted with that 
committee’s work which was being co- 
ordinated with our work in the Senate 
in the National Defense Investigating 
Committee. I shall read a portion of 
the findings and recommendations of 
that report having to do with the or- 
ganization of production and manpower 
mobilization. 

We are asked sometimes why we 
should look into these things, and I wish 
to refresh the memories of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the concept long 
held by our lawmakers that the produc- 
tion of war material is a civilian func- 
tion. With the approach of this war, 
we created the offices of Under Secretary 
of War and Under Secretary of the Navy, 
whose duties are to head procurement, 
and to keep it a civilian function. The 
cornerstone of the procurement policy 
of the United States has always been 
that it shall be handled by civilians, ex- 
pert in their own lines, and not by men 
expert in the line of fighting. 

I now wish to quote a little for the 
Recorp from the report on national 
defense migrations, issued on December 
19, 1941, by the Tolan committee: 


This committee believes, after months of 
hearings throughout the country, that even 
the most influential quarters misunderstand 
the meaning of the term “civilian morale” 
and the proper manner for enlisting it in 
the great undertaking which has been thrust 
upon us. 


Remember, this was but 2 weeks after 
Pearl Harbor. 


Civilian morale should be recognized as a 
byproduct of efficient organization of the na- 
tional productive effort. Only through com- 
plete participation of the whole people in a 
total war can civilian morale be enlisted and 
heightened. This requires a comprehensive 
and unified production plan and a single 
agency to centralize key decisions and decen- 
tralize operations. 

It is inconceivable that war can be waged 
successfully without such full utilization of 
our resources. The committee believes that 
to date there has been a profound lack of 
such planning and an absence of the attitude 
necessary for the organization of our econ- 
omy on behalf of the total war effort which 
we now see is called for if victory is to be 
ours. 

At the outbreak of war hundreds of plants 
are being closed, many by Government re- 
quest; unused plant facilities are causing 
widespread disemployment when every ounce 
of effort is needed. The communities in 
which such dislocations are under way are 
facing depression conditions and employ- 
ment black-outs. Such failure to harness 
the ready energies of these cities and towns 
throughout America is inevitably having a 
serious effect on civilian morale. To this 
committee it seems a credit to the American 
people that this effect has not been more 
widespread. The country must be shown, 
and shown soon, that it is operating accord- 
ing to a plan which utilizes every hand for 
the work of war and the preservation of our 
liberties. 
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There was a group of civilians urging 
action at that time. 


To the millions of our citizens still unem- 
ployed there are now being added new mil- 
lions of jobless workers, caught in the gap 
between curtailed civilian and lagging war 
employment. Unless prompt measures are 
taken to close this gap and to relieve the 
condition of those who will not be immedi- 
ately reemployed, hundreds of thousands of 
these workers will, in the American tradition 
of self-help, take to the road in response to 
reports of employment elsewhere. These 
workers, suddenly deprived of employment, 
may migrate in much greater numbers than 
the unemployed of the depression decade. 
In many instances, these new migrants will 
leave communities where in a few months 
they will be needed to man war industries— 


And how often that happens— 


thus setting in motion a double migration. 
Crowding the centers of production already 
suffering from lack of housing, health, school, 
and other community facilities these new 
“priority migrants” will aggravate these con- 
ditions so detrimental to the morale of our 
defense workers. 

This undirected and uncoordinated migra- 
tion of workers will, in the opinion of the 
committee, be a national calamity. Except 
for special skills, there can be no immediate 
Nation-wide shortage of labor in defense 
centers. Increasing numbers of unemployed 
in each defense community compete with 
migrant workers, who, unemployed in their 
home communities, are attracted to the 
centers of production by grapevine and 
widely publicized reports of work. The 
gravity and magnitude of this problem as it 
relates both to the success of the war effort 
and to the widespread human suffering it 
entails, demand a prompt solution. 


Training and contracts for war work 
should be coordinated in order that the 
period of unemployment may be shortened, 
It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to afford to these dislocated work- 
ers who cannot be immediately reemployed 
the assistance of increased unemployment 
compensation benefits or of Work Projects 
Administration employment. Traditional 
conceptions of local responsibility are not 
adequate to meet conditions created by the 
present war program. 

Consistent with the objectives of our na- 
tional policy, the obvious and basic solution 
is to provide employment. To achieve em- 
ployment on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the war program and with the 
magnitude of the dislocation requires the 
immediate and full use of all existing facili- 
ties. 


Here is an interesting point which 
bears on the subject before us: 


The testimony before the committee was 
almost universal that production to date 
has been a failure, measured against the 
available facilities and the visible needs for 
military purposes. The largest and most ef- 
ficient manufacturing facilities are not being 
used in the armament effort. At the same 
time the system of contract awards in effect 
excludes from production the facilities of 
tens of thousands of small producers. As a 
result, the mass production of critical mili- 
tary material is awaiting, to a considerable 
extent, the completion of new plants. Thus, 
when speed in production is vital to the 
Nation, the potentially greatest arsenals 
stand unused and their unemployed work- 
ers are waiting for new plants to open. The 
battles of today cannot be waged with de- 
liveries from the plants of tomorrow. 


Mr. President, I ask that pages 2, 3, 
and 4 of the report be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 


_ unemployment may be shortened. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


This committee believes, after months of 
hearings throughout the country, that even 
the most influential quarters misunderstand 
the meaning of the term “civilian morale” 
and the proper manner for enlisting it in the 
great undertaking which has been thrust 
upon us. Civilian morale should be recog- 
nized as a byproduct of efficient organization 
of the national productive effort. Only 
through complete participation of the whole 
people in a total war can civilian morale be 
enlisted and heightened. This requires a 
comprehensive and unified production plan 
and a single agency to centralize key deci- 
sions and decentralize operations. 

It is inconceivable that war can be waged 
successfully without such full utilization of 
our resources. The committee believes that 
to date there has been a profound lack of 
such planning and an absence of the attitude” 
necessary for the organization of our econ- 
omy on behalf of the total war effort which 
we now see is called for if victory is to be 
ours. 


UNUSED PLANT FACILITIES CAUSING MIGRATION 


At the outbreak of war, hundreds of plants 
are being closed, many by Government re- 
quest; unused plant facilities are causing 
widespread disemployment when every ounce 
of effort is needed. The communities in 
which such dislocations are underway are 
facing depression conditions and employ- 
ment black-outs. Such failure to harness the 
ready energies of these cities and towns 
throughout America is inevitably having a 
serious effect on civilian morale. To this 
committee it seems a credit to the American 
people that this effect has not been more 
widespread. The country must be shown, 
and shown soon, that it is operating accord- 
ing to a plan which utilizes every hand for 
the work of war and the preservation of our 
liberties. 

To the millions of our citizens still unem- 
ployed there are now being added new mil- 
lions of jobless workers, caught in the gap 
between curtailed civilian and lagging war 
employment. Unless prompt measures are 
taken to close this gap and to relieve the con- 
dition of those who will not be immediately 
reemployed, hundreds of thousands of these 
workers will, in the American tradition of 
self-help, take to the road in response to re- 
ports of employment elsewhere. These work- 
ers, suddenly deprived of employment, may 
migrate in much greater numbers than the 
unemployed of the depression decade. In 
many instances these new migrants will leave 
communities where in a few months they 
will be needed to man war industries, thus 
setting in motion a double migration. 
Crowding the centers of production already 
suffering from lack of housing, health, school, 
and other community facilities, these new 
priority migrants will aggravate these con- 
ditions so detrimental to the morale of our 
defense workers. 

This undirected and uncoordinated migra- 
tion of workers will, in the opinion of the 
committee, be a national calamity. Except 
for special skills, there can be no immediate 
Nation-wide shortage of labor in defense 
centers. Increasing numbers of unemployed 
in each defense community compete with 
migrant workers, who, unemployed in their 
home communities, are attracted to the cen- 
ters of production by grapevine and widely 
publicized reports of work. The gravity and 
magnitude of this problem as it relates both 
to the success of the war effort and to the 
widespread human suffering it entails, de- 
mand a prompt solution. 

Training and contracts for war work should 
be coordinated in order that the period of 
It is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to afford to these dislocated workers who 
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cannot be immediately reemployed the as. 
sistance of increased unemployment com. 
pensation benefits or of Work Projects Aq- 
ministration employment. Traditional con- 
ceptions of local responsibility are not ade. 
quate to meet conditions created by the 
present war program, 

Consistent with the objectives of our na. 
tional policy, the obvious and basic solution 
is to provide employment. To achieve em. 
ployment on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the war program and with the 
magnitude of the dislocation requires the 
immediate and full use of all existing facilj- 
ties. 


PRESENT PLANT CAPACITY MUST BE USED 


The testimony before the committee was 
almost universal that production to date 
has been a failure, measured against the 
available facilities and the visible needs for 
military purposes. The largest and most ef- 
ficient manufacturing facilities are not being 
used in the armament effort. At the same 
time, the system of contract awards in effect 
excludes from production the facilities of 
tens of thousands of small producers. As 
a result, the mass production of critical mili- 
tary materials is awaiting, to a considerable 
extent, the completion of new plants. Thus, 
when speed in production is vital to the 
Nation, the potentially greatest arsenals 
stand unused and their unemployed workers 
are waiting for new plants to open. The 
battles of today cannot be waged with de- 
liveries from the plants of tomorrow. 

If our full industrial power is to be ap- 
plied, the facilities of our greatest industries 
and especially of the automobile industry, 
because of its premier position as a mass- 
producer, must be fully converted to military 
production. The committee, in a hearing 
particularly concerned with the auto indus- 
try, found that only a negligible part of 
this great capacity is presently employed 
in the war effort. Written testimony from 
a great automobile corporation showed that 
it was producing the tools of war at a rate 
which, if general, would require 15 years 
for the completion of the armament pro- 
gram already projected. The president of 
this corporation which holds almost one and 
one-quarter billion dollars worth of war 
contracts stated that “production is on 
schedule” according to the contracts so far 
let to the corporation and the delivery dates 
now stipulated. 

Two major obstacles impede war produc- 
tion: Manufacturers have been reluctant to 
convert their production facilities from 
civilian to military production, and the de- 
fense agencies of the Federal Government 
have not required such conversion. 


SPEEDY AND TOTAL PLANT CONVERSION NECESSARY 


The prime objective of an all-out war 
effort, namely, to enlist every worker and 
every machine, was and still is left to a policy 
of indirection. Instead of planning for and 
requiring orderly conversion, reliance is 
placed upon the technique of urging manu- 
facturers into war production by curtailing 
their facilities for civilian production. This 
procedure is neither efficient nor forthright. 

The committee received much testimony 
on the ability of the automotive industry 
to convert its facilities to military produc- 
tion. The motor manufacturers contended 
that only 15 percent of productive facilities 
were convertible. Production engineers and 
union witnesses testified that 50 to 80 per- 
cent of the facilities of the industry could 
be converted to defense production. It is a 
matter of record that the entire automotive 
industry of England has been converted to 
defense production. 

This controversy in itself signalizes the 
failure to plan production. But the require- 
ments of the war program dictate the imme- 
diate conversion of the durable consumer- 
goods industries, including the automobile 
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neystry, and manufacturers of refrigerators, 
“roves, typewriters, and other goods using 
metals and other critical materials necessary 
to war preduction. 

It is not consistent with orderly procedure 

to rely on individual manufacturers to con- 
tribute without guidance to the national war 
effort. The part they can and should play 
in the war program must be indicated. To 
date, this has not been done. 
Some of the maladjustments in a rapidly 
expanding war program are understandable. 
But there has been no plan commensurate 
with the production goals already set. The 
imperative requirements of toal war have not 
been recognized even by the Army and Navy. 
While other nations have bent to war produc- 
tion every manufacturing facility which 
could possibly be converted, the procurement 
divisions of the Army and Navy have not 
required the conversion of the facilities of 
our great corporations to the war program. 
They have not required that these companies 
use their facilities every minute of every day 
and every night as the urgencies of the na- 
tional danger dictate. In addition, the Army 
and Navy have limited their contracts to 
large companies. As a result, the war pro- 
eram has lagged and the gap between 
achievement and goal grows ever wider. 


Mr. KILGORE. The report proceeds 
on the question of the speedy and total 
plant conversion with this significant 
statement: 

Some of the maladjustments in a rapidly 
expanding war program are understandable. 
But there has been no plan commensurate 
with the production goals already set. The 
imperative requirements of total war have 
not been recognized even by the Army and 
Navy. While other nations have bent to 
war production every manufacturing facility 
which could ¢ ossibly be converted, the pro- 
curement divisions of the Army and Navy 
have not required the conversion of the fa- 
cilities of our great corporations to the war 
program. They have not required that these 
companies use their facilities every minute 
of every day and every night as the urgencies 
of the national danger dictate. In addition, 
the Army and Navy have limited their con- 
tracts to large companies. As a result, the 
war program has lagged and the gap between 
achievement and goal grows ever wider. 


The report further discussed the 
weaknesses of our organization for war 
production, which was at that time un- 
coordinated and is at present not fully 
coordinated. The one disciplinary step 
necessary to coordinate it—the central 
power to make contracts—is still held by 
some 47 separate contracting agencies 
instead of being centralized in one agency 
so that war contracts can be carefully 
distributed on time and manpower bases. 
Thus, we had a report of a congres- 
sional committee 2 weeks after Pearl 
Haibor urging the procurement agencies 
of the Government, and particularly the 
Army and the Navy, to do some coordi- 
nating looking toward the successful 
waging of the war. 


The National Defense Committee, 
commonly called the Truman commit- 
tee, on January 15, 1942, reported simi- 


larly on production management as 
follows: 


A defense and war program by its very 
nature requires a tremendous dislocation in 
the business economy of the Nation and in 
the relations between business and govern- 
ment. The fundamental theory of a democ- 
racy is that every individual determines the 
business in which he will engage, the type 
of articles he will manufacture, the materials 


stoves, 
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he will use, the persons from whom he will 
buy, and to whom he will sell. The function 
of government in peacetime is simply to state 
the rules under which business will be con- 
ducted, and to insure that there is fair play 
between businessmen and a fair deal to the 
public. 

In a defense or war program the situation 
is very different. The Government, at least 
as to articles needed for the prosecution of 
the war, must determine what is to be pro- 
duced, the quantities thereof, the materials 
to be used in connection therewith, and even 
the exact methods by which the articles are 
to be produced. In order to insure adequate 
supplies of war materials, it is necessary for 
the government to go even further and deter- 
mine the quantities and kinds of raw mate- 
rials which should be produced, and the ex- 
tent to which such materials can be used for 
civilian economy. 

The civilian economy cannot be treated 
as a separate problem, for a sound healthy 
civilian economy is an absolute essential for 
the successful prosecution of a modern war, 
especially if it is a protracted war. T" ere 
are certain minimum and basic needs of the 
civilian population which must be met in 
order to keep up morale and the ability to 
continue producing war materials in the 
quantities needed. In a very real sense war 
materials are nothing more than the sur- 
plus which can be spared from civilian pro- 
duction without impairing the ability of the 
economy to continue producing. To use a 
homely example, you cannot get milk from a 
cow or eggs from a fowl unless you provide 
sufficient food to keep the animal sound and 
healthy. 

Moreover, government cannot neglect the 
fact that fundamentally the whole defense 
and war program was embarked upon for the 
purpose of preserving from Fascist aggressors 
the American way of living, and that little 
will be gained if in winning the war we 
destroy the ability of the country to readjust 
itself and resume the American way of living. 

Tc do this we must reserve to as great an 
extent as possible a sound civilian economy. 

Under a war program the Government also 
has the responsibility for making long-range 
plans to cope with the emergencies which 
may arise, so that the shifts that are made 
necessary by the defense and war program 
takes place gradually to the end that plants 
and labor can be transferred from civilian 
work to defense work with a minimum of 
dislocation and unemployment. 


When the present War Production 
Board was established, many of us hoped 
that its Chairman, then Donald Nel- 
son, would be able to subordinate the 
procurement functions of the War and 
Navy Departments to the newly created 
War Production Board. The need for 
such subordination was explicitly stated 
in the report made by the Tolan com- 
mittee, which was carefully studying the 
entire program of procurement and 
manpower utilization at that time. The 
Tolan committee held extensive hearings 
in the field, at war production centers, as 
well as in Washington. War and Navy 
Department representatives and other 
agency representatives testified at these 
hearings. It is important to note that 
the Tolan committee was particularly 
concerned with the problems of man- 
power and excessive migration and labor 
turn-over as it was related to the system 
of procurement. 

Mr. President, we are finally coming 
around to taking the work to the worker, 
at the end of 3 years of experimentation, 
after spending more than $7,000,000,000 
in building new plants to which to take 
workers, 
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In its report of March 9, 1842, entitled 
“On the Need for a Single Procurement 
Agency to Affect All-Out War Production 
and Achieve Full Use of Labor Supply,” 
the Tolan committee reaffirmed the need 
for a central war production agency to 
coordinate and maximize our war output. 

Mr. President, I should like to remind 
the Senate that the greatest resistance 
to the establishment of that central 
agency came from the very two depart- 
ments which now come to us and de- 
mand that we regiment and that we 
control the life of every civilian in this 
country, to overcome the mistakes they 
made at that time. Yet they do not tell 
us they made mistakes at that time. 

I should like to read a little of that 
report in order to refresh the memory 
of Senators on what good advice was 
given by civilians—politicians, if you will 
call them that, those of us who happen 
to be in Congress and are so labeled— 
what good advice was given to the people 
who asked first for the complete drafting 
of all labor, of everyone from the cradle 
to the grave, finally limiting it to indi- 
viduals from 18 to 45, and asking us to 
punish loyal workers with the threat of 
jail sentence. 

In the report of March 9, 1942, more 
than 3 years ago, this was stated: 


In discharging the obligation of the com- 
mittee under its resolution to study national 
defense migration, it has proven necessary 
that we study the causes of this migration. 
It is required of the committee that we pre- 
sent to Congress the reason why this migra- 
tion has been unplanned and unnecessary in 
many of its phases, creating community dis- 
tress and hardships for these migrants, 
Poorly planned production in the war ef- 
fort has been the primary cause of the un- 
planned and unnecessary migration up to 
the present time. This has led to an un- 
paralleled waste of manpower and of plant 
resources. Therefore, this committee in its 
second interim report and, once again, in 
its third interim report, has been forced to 
deal with the necessary steps for the full 
utilization of our productive capacity and 
manpower. The second interim report dealt 
primarily with the conversion of durable 
consumer goods industries. This report 
deals with procurement insofar as this sub- 
ject relates to the war production and the 
subsequent planning of the use of our man- 
power. This third interim report should 
be read in conjunction with our second in- 
terim report, to which it constitutes an up- 
to-the-minute supplement. 

It must be understood that wasteful mi- 
gration is an integral part of the general 
waste cf our manpower accompanying the 
failure to plan for the full use of our fa- 
cilities. This is directly reflected in the 
haphazard, piecemeal procurement pro- 
cedures employed to this date. 


Senators will remember the competi- 
tion to obtain the services of favored 
plants, and the competition of less fa- 
vored plants to obtain a little work for 
their workers. 


At the outset of our hearings on defense 
migration we learned of large-scale fruitless 
migration to the air fields and shipbuilding 
plants on the Pacific coast. This was a 
waste of manpower. At later hearings on 
the east coast and in the Middle West we 
learned of wholesale migration of industrial 
manpower to great production centers oper- 
ated by the companies which received the 
majority of the defense contracts, leaving 
behind stranded communities and darkened 
plants. 
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I well remember going into a shipyard 
at Orange, Tex., which had been in exist- 
ence for 60 years. It was operated by 
competent management. It had a ma- 
rine railway. It was engaged in build- 
ing oceangoing tugs, as a subcontractor 
for an eastern corporation which built 
automobiles. The shipyard could not 
cbtain a direct contract. When I in- 
quired about it, I was told that it could 
not obtain a contract to build tugs, so it 
sold them to the other company, which 
in turn sold them to the Government. 

This, the third interim report of the com- 
mittee, appears 244 months after this coun- 
try’s precipitation into war. 

* * * * * 

It remains the opinion of this committee, 
3 months after the outbreak of hostilities, 
that we Americans—our leaders in military 
and civilian life, as well as the general 
public—must apply ourselves to the com- 
mon effort with a new understanding of the 
meaning of this war, a new realization of 
the urgency of our position. Failure to 
organize the domestic front for the battle 
of production has already been translated 
directly into serious defeats for our own 
armed forces. 

These set-backs are traceable to our in- 
ability thus far to comprehend the nature 
and scale of modern warfare and the lengths 
to which our enemies have gone in preparing 
themselves. There has been no lack of 
speeches exhorting the American people to 
the utmost effort. What has been lacking 
is an understanding of the characteristics 
evolved by other nations, both friend and 
enemy, in the course of their adjustment 
to this war. 


What is lacking now is understand- 
ing, on the part of proponents of legis- 
lation, of the minds and the mental 
reactions and feelings of American 
workers who have been working, and 
who have done a fine production job. 
I have heard it said in the corridor that 
any worker who becomes angry because 
certain legislation is passed is not a good 
American. I say that any worker who 
feels that he is being threatened by his 
Government with punishment for some- 
thing he has not done is a good American 
when he protests. 

Sometimes I think of this bill as I think 
of the mother, inexperienced in raising 
children, who said to her husband, “Jim, 
look out in the back yard and see what 
Johnny is doing, and tell him to stop.” 
I also think of the mother who yelled 
out the back door, “Come in. Whatever 
you are doing, I am going to whip you 
for it.” 

The Army and Navy procurement 
agencies resisted the creation of machin- 
ery for the most effective coordination of 
our war effort. Legislation to that end 
was introduced and was fought bitterly 
by them, to save the sacred prerogative 
of buying for themselves. No one ever 
tried to take from them the right of de- 
sign, inspection, and so forth; but on two 
different occasions an effort was made 
in the Congress to place control of the 
actual contracting in the hands of those 
accustomed to dealing in contracts; that 
effort was bitterly resisted. In spite of all 
that, a magnificent production job has 

een performed and is being performed 
through the joint efforts of industry, la- 
bor, and the Government. Nevertheless, 
our full production potential was not 
being utilized. 


In the middle of 1942 the War and 
Navy Departments began to press for 
national-service legislation. That is 
what it was called. It was a manpower 
draft, just as the pending measure is a 
manpower draft. That there was no ef- 
fort to coordinate, no effort to reach 
real production, no effort to distribute 
the work, but, instead, a high concentra- 
tion of plant building. Every time criti- 
cism was made there was a verbal hiding 
in the fox holes of Bataan, which put 
any of us who criticized in a bad spot. 
In spite of all that, the cooperation be- 
tween labor and management has built 
up a good production program. 

Had we properly distributed procure- 
ment over production areas in the first 
place, we never would have had a man- 
power problem. We never would have 
had a need for mobilization. We went 
at the problem backward. Instead of at- 
tacking the problems of manpower mo- 
bilization by improving the system of 
procurement, as we should have done, we 
dragged the worker to the job by high 
wages, and now we criticize him on the 
floor of the Senate because he gets a fair- 
ly decent rate of pay. Rather than take 
the job to the worker, we paid high wages. 

I well remember going to plants where 
management asked me over and over if 
I could not persuade the Government to 
permit higher wages in order that cer- 
tain plants might get employees away 
from competing plants in the neighbor- 
hood. The proposition was not stated 
to me quite that baldly, but I knew what 
they wanted. Every artifice was used to 
raise wages, to compete, and to concen- 
trate. Only recently a large contract 
was placed in an area where, a year ago, 
workers were driving 100 miles across a 
desert to and from work in order that 
enough employees might be obtained to 
perform the contracts in the plants lo- 
cated in that city. A huge contract was 
let in the same city, demonstrating a 
complete failure to understand mobiliza- 
tion. I suppose we should draft workers 
and make them drive 200 miles across 
the desert to and from work so the plan 
can be carried out. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator des- 
ignate for the Recorp the location and 
the type of activity? 

Mr. KILGORE. I would rather not do 
so at the moment, because I took the 
information from a newspaper report. 
Within the next 5 days I expect to visit 
the site and verify it personally. Then I 
shall be glad to answer the Senator’s 
question, 

Instead of attacking the problem by 
improving the system of contracting and 
procurement, as was urged by many 
Members of both Houses of Congress, and 
coordinating manpower and contract 
letting in the earlier days of the war, 
our military approached the problem 
obliquely, with recommendations for 
freezing manpower into the then exist- 
ing production pattern, and for apply- 
ing military discipline to the civilian 
economy, 
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At that time production was the great 
need, and any military expert will so state 
at the present time. The need was to 
terminate cortracts for the production 
of civilian goods, so as to free the plants 
for the production of war materials. 

The Tolan committee’s report in 1942 
entitled “Changes Needed for Effective 
Mobilization and Manpower,” was de- 
voted to that problem. It demonstrateq 
very cogently that the enactment of na- 
tional service legislation at that time 
would have impaired war production. 

I should like to read several excerpts 
from that report, as a part of my re. 
marks: 


Training, transfer, and other aspects of 
labor supply must be directly integrated with 
war production planning. Testimony sum. 
marized in sections A and B shows that large 
numbers of workers are becoming disem. 
ployed and that many will be faced with 
extended periods of unemployment. National 
interest requires that these disemployed 
workers— 


Those were workers in plants where 
civilian production had been stopped, 
plants which had not been given war 
contracts— 


be reemployed as quickly as possible in the 
production of military equipment. In the 
interim period Federal assistance must be ex. 
tended to these workers. 


I quote further from the report: 


Labor and management can and must also 
serve the added function of promoting an 
increase in industrial efficiency as yet un- 
known in this country. The lines of battle 
extend into every machine shop. If Hitler is 
to be defeated, America must, first of all, de- 
feat him on the production front. If this is 
a war of bench and lathe— 


How true those words are, that this 
is a war of bench and lathe; but they 
= not believe it then, when we told it to 
them— 


it is not sufficient that we have over-all 
planning and organization so that every 
worker and machine may find its place on 
the production front. There must be gen- 
erated the greatest enthusiasm and initiative 
of every individual worker and employer so 
that production can be expanded to the 
utmost. 


Does anyone think that a $10,000 fine 
and a jail sentence will accomplish that? 

I also wish to read the following three 
paragraphs from the report of October 
1942: 


The demand for immediate grants of 
power t: compel universal service in indus- 
try and agriculture as in the armed forces 
reflects a lack of confidence in the American 
people on the part of many administrators. 
This committee believes the people of the 
country want clear and simple directions 
which they are prepared to follow volun- 
tarily. The American public is confused. 
Much of its confusion is traceable to the 
conflicting orders and demands emanating 
from Washington agencies. The people do 
not believe that these agencies and bureaus 
have developed clear-cut plans to organize 
the people for the war effort. This com- 
mittee in its hearings on September 15, 16, 
and 17 heard five witnesses who are re- 
sponsible for various phases of the program 
for manpower mobilization: Mr. James P. 
Mitchell, Director of Civilian Personne] Di- 
vision of the Army Civilian Service of S p- 
ply; Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Gov. 
Paul *. McNutt, Chairman Wendell Lund, 
and Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
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War Production Board. From the testimony 
of our recent witnesses and from other in- 
vestigations, however, the members of this 
committee have come to the conclusion that 
the agencies charged with the responsibility 
for manpower mobilization are not ready to 
assume the further responsibilities of ad- 
ministering a national service act. If such 
an act imposes universal service upon all 
the citizens of the United States before 
these agencies are so reorganized as to carry 
out manpower mobilization that will inspire 
confidence in the American people, the effect 


upon our war effort is bound to be bad. No 
particular magic attaches to a law unless the 
people affected thereby are back of it. 


The inadequacies of these agencies at the 
present time charged with these responsibili- 
ties lie in three principal directions: First, 


the absence of an, central authority for re- 
lating the rate at which the armed forces 
shall be increased to the demands for man- 


power in war production; second, the ab- 
sence of any regional and loca) machinery 
for providing an inventory of requirements 
of war industries and transportation; and 
third, the absence of any regional and local 
machinery for meeting manpower demands 
with an adequate supply, through a pro- 
gram for transfer, training, and upgrading. 


Today all these organizations remain 
in the talk stage and are the subject of 
endless Washington committee meet- 
ings. Why cannot these simple steps 
be taken? I refer to the simple steps 
contained in the bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
passed by the Senate, and sent to con- 
ference. Those simple steps are rec- 
ommended in the report of the Tolan 
committee to which I have referred. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to ask the Senator one or two questions. 
The mejor portion of the Senate bill is 
contained in the conference report, is it 
not? 

Mr. KILGORE. The major portion is 
contained in the conference report; the 
Senator’s statement is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. So all the 
steps which the Senate bill implied 
should be taken, and might be taken, can 
be taken, under the conference-report 
bill, if it becomes a law. 

Now let me ask the Senator from West 
Virginia another question; I know he 
will forgive me for interrupting him on 
this point. Did the House of Represent- 
atives ever have a chance to pass upon 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not understand 
to what bill the Senator refers. Does 
the Senator mean the bill which was in- 
troduced in the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. In any 
of their deliberations in regard to the 
Senate’s actions and in requesting a con- 
ference, was any vote taken in the House 
of Representatives —— 

Mr. KILGORE. No; the vote was to 
send the bill to conference, as I recall, not 
to consider the Senate amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There was no 
motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
Ments, was there? 
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Mr. KILGORE. I do not think there 
was. My understanding is that the vote 
was to send the bill to conference. I 
rely for my information on that point, 
not on the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, but on 
my recollection of what was told me at 
the time. I was in hopes, let me say to 
the Senator, that the House would have 
an opportunity to pass upon the work of 
the Senate in the consideration of that 
bill, before it went to conference, in or- 
der that the two Houses might get to- 
gether on it. 

Mr. President, the introduction back 
in those days of the war mobilization 
bill was followed by the holding of ex- 
tensive hearings by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Senator from Utah is familiar with 
those hearings, at which representatives 
of various Government agencies and 
major war contractors testified. As a 
result of those hearings, there was a 
favorable report with respect to the war 
mobilization bill which at that time was 
pending. The Senator from Utah well 
remembers, I am sure, that that bill was 
for the purpose of coordinating procure- 
ment production and creating for the 
President a general civilian staff to 
utilize fully the industry and manpower 
oi the United States; and the Senate well 
remembers the vigorous opposition to 
that bill by agencies which, but a short 
time later, were demanding the enact- 
ment of a national service law. A na- 
tional coordination act would have done 
the job better, would have saved the 
country billions of dollars, and would 
have made unnecessary the construction 
of half of the plants which were built. 

For instance, let me ask why it is 
necessary to build a Navy bombing range 
on one side of the Columbia River, a 
range which is used only 2 days a week, 
and why it is necessary to condemn a 
vast tract of land on the other side of 
the same river for use as an Army bomb- 
ing range which is used only 2 days a 
week? This demonstrates a great lack of 
coordination in procurement, it demon- 
strates-duplication and lack of planning, 
it demonstrates misuse of manpower. 

There is a plant in my own State which 
belongs to the United States Govern- 
ment, and has belonged to it since 1918. 
It is equipped to manufacture guns of 
all calibers from 20 millimeter to 6 inches. 
It was shut down at one time when one 
department of the Government was com- 
plaining because the plant belonged to 
another department of the Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, why was 
it necessary to spend $72,000,000 to con- 
struct aluminum plants when it was well 
known that no power was available with 
which to operate the plants? The plants 
were built and shut down almost as soon 
as the construction of them was com- 
pleted. Seventy-two million dollars and 
all the manpower which had been ex- 
pended in connection with the construc- 
tion of those plants was lost to the peo- 
ple of this country. I believe that the 
Senator from West Virginia could cite 
not only a dozen instances but hundreds 
of instances of similar misuse of man- 
power and money by governmental agen- 
cies, 
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Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. It is very pertinent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I, of course, 
agree with what the Senator has said. 
The mistakes which were made were not 
mistakes of the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress rectified mistakes 
which others had made. At the present 
time we have a different situation. 
While the answer will be highly specu- 
lative, I ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia what effect the rejection or adop- 
tion of the conference report may have 
on the war effort so far as our soldiers 
and our enemies are concerned? Let us 
assume for a short time that there is 
such a thing as psychological warfare. 
Let us assume also that mistakes have 
been made in the past. When the Presi- 
dent, the generals, the admirals, the Di- 
rector of the War Production Board, and 
other high governmental officials are 
asking Congress to give them something 
which will be supplied by the enactment 
of this measure, if we refuse to give it 
to them will not the blame be upon Con- 
gress, in the event a mistake is made, 
through its failure to enact the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah that I 
was coming to the very point which he 
has raised. We followed the advice of 
certain persons in going along a certain 
course. It led them, so they said, to the 
end which they had anticipated. Weare 
now asked to take another step. Who 
will take the blame for it if it turns out 
to be a mistake? Certainly not the per- 
sons who are asking us to take it. The 
Senator knows that the United States 
Senate will take the blame, with the 
House of Representatives, and the 
President of the United States. We are 
thrown upon both horns of the dilemma. 
The doctor having prescribed poison on 
two or three previous occasions, is it ad- 
visable to take another prescription 
from the same doctor who might make a 
mistake again in diagnosing and pre- 
scribing for the disease? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah whether the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy did 
not come before the committee and in- 
sist that we pass the May bill for national 
service in order to satisfy the morale of 
the soliders? Was it not the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Utah who op- 
posed the wishes of the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
when the measur? to which I have re- 
ferred was before the Senate? What he 
now suggests that we do was not done 
by him when the bill to which I have 
referred was before the Senate on a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I was 
in the committee meeting with the Sen- 
ator from Utah when he endeavored to 
do what he had been asked to do. Like 


will the 


a good committee chairman, he accepted 
the wishes of his committee and came 
upon the floor of the Senate with the 
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bill reported out by the committee, and 
fought for what the committee had re- 
ported. In other words, in accordance 
with the good old American practice of 
following the will of the majority, he 
loyally supported the bill reported out 
by his committee. I must make that de- 
fense of him in connection with his ac- 
tion with regard to the May bill. I was 
with him in the committee, and I know 
full well that he is not in position to 
make a defense of his actions here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from Ohio has done a very brave 
thing. I doubt that in the history of the 
Senate of the United States a similar 
act has ever occurred before. I refer 
to the action of the Senator in standing 
up and suggesting that another Senator’s 
logic should be turned against him. I 
wonder if the Senator from Ohio will 
ever dare again to make a remark upon 
any subject as long as he lives. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have only 
suggested that the argument has been 
made that we must do what the officials 
of the Government say we must do in 
order to bolster the morale of the sol- 
diers. I merely wished to point out that 
the Senator from Ohio was not doing 
what the officials of this Government 
want him to do. He is proposing some- 
thing else. He supported in the Senate 
a bill which was passed by the Senate. 
It was denounced as being wholly in- 
sufficient and, according to the Secretary 
of War, not at all satisfying the demands 
of the soldiers. It seems to me that it 
is not for the Senator from Utah to say 
now that we must comply with every- 
thing which the officials of this Govern- 
ment demand, because he himself has 
not complied with the rule which today 
he apparently is prescribing for us. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, for a 
moment I revert to the time when the 
Committee on Education and Labor con- 
sidered the total mobilization bill in 1942. 
It would have mobilized the Nation for 
total war I had the honor to be one of 
the sponsors of that bill. I well remem- 
ber, as other Members of this body no 
doubt remember, that Senators were 
called off this floor to the adjoining 
rooms by high-ranking Army and Navy 
officials, as well as the Secretaries of War 
and Navy, and urged to have that bill 
taken from the Committee on Education 
and Labor and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, so that it would 
not be acted upon. Even after that 
action was taken and the bill was taken 
away from the committee, which had 
spent 2 months studying it and was 
ready to write a favorable report urging 
its passage, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs with the idea of 
burying it in a pigeonhole there—in the 
face of that the President of the United 
States appointed two of the officials pro- 
posed to be created by that bill, to wit, 
a Director of War Mobilization and a 
Director of Economic Stabilization. The 
whole idea was we must not in any way 
coordinate procurement. If we should 
coordinate procurement—well, all sorts 
of things might happen. 


So, we passed through that phase, 
when civilians were trying to set up a 
war economy in this country that would 
produce. In spite of no coordination, 
in spite of no centralization of procure- 
ment, industry and labor in this country 
got together and produced so abundant- 
ly that the result was the marvel of the 
world. They produced not only enough 
to equip and to supply our own forces of 
more than 12,000,000 but also to furnish 
the Russians with the necessary equip- 
ment to enable them to deliver the fin- 
ishing punch to the Germans at Stalin- 
grad, and subsequently to drive them 
back to the outskirts of Berlin; and, fur- 
thermore, to provide the British with suf- 
ficient munitions and supplies to enable 
them to turn back Rommel at E] Alamein 
and drive him across the desert, and to 
drive the Germans into northern Italy, 
and to drive the Germans across France 
and beyond the Rhine. Yes, that has 
been done through the cooperation ex- 
pressed in the charter which I described 
when I began my remarks—through co- 
operation between the industry of the 
United States and the workers of the 
United States to get the job done, and at 
the same time to maintain a decent 
standard of living in the United States, in 
spite of all the material which had to be 
diverted to the war effort. After accom- 
plishing all that, the selfsame people 
who did not want coordination now re- 
verse their position. They do not say 
we are short now. I defy any Senator 
who has spoken to point to a direct state- 
ment made by the Chief of Procurement 
of the Army or of the Navy that there 
is any existing shortage. They cannot 
point to a single potential shortage. The 
only potential shortage they point to is in 
the event Germany falls, when the work- 
ers are all going to quit the plants and 
go—where? Oh, some place else. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
it has not been a year since there was 
pending in the Senate a bill which we 
tried to have passed, containing certain 
features with reference to unemploy- 
ment compensation. That bill was de- 
signed to obviate, without making any 
effort at coercion which is so repugnant 
to the democratic souls of the American 
workmen, to meet the situation with re- 
gard to workers quitting their employ- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH.. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hatch Maybank 
Austin Hayden Moore 
Bailey Hill Murdock 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Brewster Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette White 
Cordon Langer Wilson 
Gerry McFarlend Young 
Guffey McKellar 

Hart McMahon 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Thirty-one Senators having answered to 
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their names, a quorum is not present, 
The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. Banx- 
HEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. GEORGE, Mr, 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. THomas of Utah 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Thirty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate and request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

After a little delay, Mr. PEpprr, Mr, 
Brso, Mr. Jonunson of California, Mr, 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. WILEY, Mr, 
ELLENDER, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. Byrop, Mr, 
Taytor, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Hoey, Mr, 
O’DanteL, Mr. Batt, Mr. BrincEs, Mr. 
DoNNELL, Mr. GurRNEy, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. MILLIKIn, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. Tosey, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. HiIck- 
ENLOOPER, and Mr, RADCLIFFE answered 
to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, at the 
time of which I speak, when the war 
mobilization bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate, it is well known that representatives 
of the War Department and the Navy 
Department made an active and success- 
ful effort to have the bill taken from 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
by which it had been considered for some 
time, and have it transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in an effort 
to block it. I was chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee which held 
executive and public hearings on the 
war mobilization bill, before its introduc- 
tion. On May 13, 1944, the subcommittee 
reported favorably to the full Committee 
on Military Affairs, and recommended 
that an Office of War Mobilization be 
immediately established for the purpose 
of supervising and coordinating all war 
agencies. I wish to read briefly from 
that report: 

This first interim report is based on hear- 
ings held in executive session on April 16, 17, 
and 19 and on certain independent studies 
and investigations pursued by the committee. 
Testimony was given by Justice James F. 
Byrnes, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, and Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson with regard to the interrelation 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, War 
Manpower Commission, and War Production 
Board. Questioning of the witnesses was 
directed principally toward section 3 of S. 
607, a bill to establish an Office of War 
Mobilization, 


The committee reported as follows: 


It is evident that this section proposes the 
establishment of a program committee, in 
which is vested full authority, subject to the 
approval of the President, for establishing 
an over-all war-production program, and the 
powers to keep all parts of this program in 
balance. 

Evidence studied by the committee shows 
urgent necessity for such action, The com- 
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mittee feels that these facts are of such com- 

elling importance at this time that they 
enould be released at once rather than at 
the termination of the committee’s delibera- 
tions concerning S. 607. 


Later in the report—and I desire to 
call] this matter most particularly to the 
attention of the Senate—it was brought 
out that the War Manpower Commission 
had been virtually reduced to the status 
of a service station. That report was 
made early in the spring of 1943, and I 
read further from it: 


It would appear that the War Manpower 
Commission has been reduced virtually to 
the status of a “service station,” attempt- 
ing to supply requirements as stated by a 
number of claimants, 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I simply wish to make 
the point of order that there is no order 
in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order is well taken. The Senate will 


be in order. 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I read 
further from the report: 


The Chairman of the Commission testi- 
fied that requirements of manpower for the 
armed forces are determined unilaterally by 
the War and Navy Departments. The Food 
Administrator determines manpower require- 
ments in agriculture, and these are not re- 
viewed by the War Manpower Commission. 
Demands of war contractors for manpower, 
according to the chairman, are merely being 
checked on a statistical basis to determine 
whether original statements of needs con- 
form with final hirings. There has been no 
practical control over the validity of de- 
mands by war contractors or to prevent 
hoarding, inefficient use of labor, unneces- 
sary absenteeism, or labor idleness result- 
ing from poor production methods and or- 
ganization, 

The evidence indicated that no machinery 
exists for balancing the demands of the var- 
ious claimants in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of any One program obtain- 





ing manpower at the expense of others. 

Testimony showed that war production was 
being expanded or cut back in individual 
plants without consultation with the War 
Manpower Commission. Further, according 
to testimony, such expansions and cut-backs 
do not become Known tc the War Production 
Board until after they have taken place, and 
then in many cases by accident. 

The War Manpower Chairman is without 
power to alter the demands placed upon the 
Commission. If he wishes to revise any de- 
mand placed upon War Manpower Commis- 
ion, the Chairman must take up each ques- 

n separately with the President. Such was 

» procedure in the determination of the 
size of the Army. 

Recognizing that it has been excluded from 

field of manpower demand, the War Man- 

| r Commission has come to consider it- 
aS a@ supply agency. However, the war 
tors continue to hire through their 

n employment offices. Thus the War Man- 
] r Commission has been excluded in most 
industrial areas from even its declared func- 
a supply agency. 


proof of the continued existence of 

t condition let me point out that only 

recently in my State there were so many 

recruiters for contractors in the Man- 

power Commission’s offices that there 

no desk space for War Manpower 
Commission workers there. 


th 
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I read further from the report: 

There is only cne activity left which the 
Manpower Commission can perform. That 
function is to freeze manpower on the job. 

The War Manpower Commission has under- 
taken steps to freeze the supply of manpower. 
In the past 6 months it has established sta- 
bilization plans in certain areas which pre- 
vent a worker from leaving his present job 
unless the employer agrees to his separation 
or unless the worker has obtained a “certifi- 
cate of separation” from the local office of 
the United States Employment Service. 


It must be understood, Mr. President, 
that on the basis of the present statutes 
the system is still a voluntary one. For 
instance, I well remember that only re- 
cently workers from my State who were 
working in shipyards in Baltimore would 
leave their jobs without such certificates 
and would go to Philadelphia and obtain 
work there because of the higher wages 
offered to them. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator from 
West Virginia has made a misstatement 
regarding the practices and procedures. 
Presently I hope to show that already in 
the administrative offices of government 
the War Manpower Commission is doing 
far more without legislative authority 
than the pending bill contemplates. I 
know the Senator from West Virginia 
does not approve of that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that I was read- 
ing from a report made in 1943 showing 
the conditions then existing. I intend to 
discuss the condition existing as of to- 
day also in order to show what happened 
after that report was written. The re- 
port from which I have been reading is 
dated May 13, 1943, and it describes the 
conditions existing at that time. Those 
conditions have contributed largely to 
the complaints made regarding man- 
power 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to interrupt the Senator from 
West Virginia but I notice that he is re- 
ferring to conditions existing in 1943. 
If he will examine the reports made by 
our own committee in 1944 and 1945, he 
will find that the administrative officers 
are doing a great Weal more, without 
statutory authority, than is provided for 
in the pending bill. I have the feeling 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
would prefer to have Congress write its 
own regulations on such matters. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would. I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for his 
comment, because the statement he has 
made relates to a point I desire to make, 
namely, that under the voluntary meth- 
od of administration which has been 
built up, we have, without legislation, 
approached the present peak. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that we have not only approached 
the present peak but we have gone far 
bevond what is provided in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. And we have done it 
by voluntary methods. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, no; that has not 
been done by voluntary methods. It 
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has been done undes authority conferred 
by the Congress on administrative offi- 
cials, 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct; I 
agree with the Senator from New Mexico 
on that point. 

Mr. HATCH, Frankly, I would prefer 
to have Congress write its own bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; so would I. 

I read further from the report: 

Testimony of the War Production Board 
Vice Chairman indicated that that agency 
also has been reduced virtually to the “serv- 
ice-station” status. Principal demands for 
facilities and raw materials represent uni- 
lateral decisions by claimant agencies and 
the War Production Board exercises no seri- 
ous power of review. Unilateral determina- 
tions are made by the armed services, mari- 
time and shipping agencies, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, the Rubber Director, and the 
Petroleum Administrator. 

. as . « . 

Only in two particulars have the old re- 
lationships been altered hy recent adminis- 
trative changes. The War Production Board 
has undertaken to schedule the flow of criti- 
cal components. Also, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
is exerting very real pressure to improve in- 
ventory control and to improve scheduling 
of materials by the services. 

In no single phase of the war-production 
program does centralized control exist at the 
present time. This is true of materials, dis- 
tribution, scheduling, use of facilities, and 
contracting. In summary, the War Produc- 
tion Board is not a war-production board. It 
does not function as an over-all production 
organization. 


That was the condition which pre- 
vailed in 1943, and it showed a vast im- 
provement over the conditions which 
were found by the various committees in 
1942. The accomplishment was entirely 
without compulsory legislation of any 
kind. 

It is well to remember what coopera- 
tion between labor and industry can do. 
Let me cite the situation which existed 
in the airplane industry on the west coast 
in the spring of 1942. At that time plants 
were running far behind their capacity 
to produce. Gossip, as usual, was rife to 
the effect that labor was not producing, 
that labor was inadequate, and that it 
was insufficient in number. A survey was 
made by the National Defense Committee 
of all airplane plants on the west coast. 
Conditions of misallocation of materials 
were found. The subcommittee which 
conducted the investigation suggested 
one of two possible courses of action, 
either an agreement among the indus- 
trial members to handle the flow of ma- 
terial, or an over-all production director 
for the airplane industry. When the 
situation was pointed out, the industry 
immediately formed a committee to co- 
operate with the governmental agencies 
in the handling and allocation of ma- 
terials between plants in order to insure 
that one plant would not hoard forgings, 
another hoard forms, another hoard 
sheets, another hoard instruments, and 
so on. In conformity with the plan 
which was formulated, industry made its 
supplies available to all members of the 
industry, and production increased 30 
percent within 90 days. That is an ex- 
ample of how cooperation achieved re- 
sults. 
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Upon the filing of the report from 
which I have previously read, the Presi- 
dent, under the powers conferred upon 
him by Congress, created by a directive 
the Office of Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion. The Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee filed another report in June 
1943 urging as follows: 


Production to date has been obtained by 
following peacetime practices which are caus- 
ing disintegration on the home front. Only 
all-out production will unify the whole Na- 
tion. 


This was still in the spring of 1943. 


On May 28, 1943, an over-all Government 
agency, the Office of War Mobilization, was 
created along lines advocated by this com- 
mittee. Charged with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of effecting total mobilization, 
this Office has been in existence insufficient 
time either to study fully the problems in- 
volved or formulate the necessary policies. 

To understand more clearly the funda- 
mental issues of war mobilization, construc- 
tive thought both in and out of Government 
must be brought to bear. It is the hope of 
this subcommittee that these present find- 
ings will aid the new Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion both in determining its procedures and 
executing its policies. 

Establishing a high command on the home 
front becomes even more timely as our troops 
gird for great offensive actions. The Roose- 
velt-Churchill conferences and their staff 
talks, on the heels of our victory in north 
Africa, augur even greater victories. The full 
might of the United Nations is attacking. 
We have retaken Attu; we have battered Pan- 
telleria into submission after routing picked 
Axis troops at Tunis; our Chinese allies have 
stopped a Jap offensive on the Yangtze; on 
the west of Europe we are pounding the Axis 
from the air as our Russian allies keep their 
forces at buy in the east; we are slowly but 
surely clearing the seas of Axis submarines. 
These attacks come from troops and arms 
which are mobilized and directed by precise 
military planning. 

This precise planning has been done long 
before the launching of these attacks, the 
success of which is completely dependent 
upon unified control in the execution of the 
advance plan in the theater of operations 
and in the zone of the interior, namely, the 
home front. Successful conclusion of the 
operation is dependent upon adequate and 
timely delivery of supplies. This makes nec- 
essary total mobilization of the home front 
through advance planning of all phases of 
the supporting home front economy. Both 
in battle and at home balanced and inte- 
grated flow of war weapons is a prerequisite 
for victory. An abundance of one item can- 
not compensate for a shortage in another. 
For example, an oversupply of tanks will not 
overcome a shortage of ammunition. Neces- 
sity to maintain balance between war pro- 
duction and essential civilian supply further 
emphasizes the need for advance planning. 


Mr. President, that was in 1943. At 
that time there were complaints of 
shortages. Yet, when the proponents of 
the pending legislation ask us to enact it 
no complaint is made that a shortage 
now exists. We are asked to anticipate 
that a change in trend may bring about 
shortages. They ask us to anticipate 
such shortages, and to provide drastic 
penalties, the like of which have never 
before been adopted in this country. 

fr. President, there is another thing 
which was brought to .ny mind today by 
an editorial in the Washington News en- 
titled “Legislating for Byrnes.” The 
editorial is as follows: 
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Congress liked Jesse Jones. It had confi- 
dence he would not lend Government money 
foolishly. So while Mr. Jones was head of 
the R. F. C. Congress granted that agency 
discretionary powers to lend almost any 
amount of money, to anybody, for any pur- 
pose, at any rate of interest, and for any 
length of time. 

Then suddenly one day Mr. Jones was fired. 
And a fearful shudder ran through Congress 
at the prospect of Henry Wallace taking over 
those same free-lending powers. While the 
Wallace fight was on, many Congressmen 
firmly resolved that never again would they 
legislate to fit the personality of a particular 
administrator. 

But again Congress is basing its legislative 
judgment on the personality of a single ad- 
ministrator. Congress likes War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. It knows him 
as a conscientious, discreet, and experienced 
public official. It has confidence he will not 
abuse the powers voted to him. So in the 
pending compromise which has evolved out 
of the work-or-fight bill, Congress is granting 
powers over the lives, jobs, and businesses of 
Americans which it would never think of 
granting, for instance, to War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, or draft Director Her- 
shey. Power to freeze a worker in a job, 
power to regulate or prohibit hiring, power 
to fix a ceiling on the number of employees 
of any business firm. And with penalties up 
to $10,000 and a year in jail. 

Yet, does Congress know how long Mr. 
Byrnes will remain as Director of War Mobil- 
ization? Or who would succeed to those 
powers if he should quit—as he has many 
times expressed the desire to do? 

Congress should establish policies, define 
rights and responsibilities of citizens under 
Government by law, but it should not grant 
so much discretion to any man. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, because since the Senator 
started speaking I have received a tele- 
gram which brings up a point which has 
not been touched upon in the Senator’s 
remarks, or in the remarks of any other 
Senator who has spoken upon the subject 
now before the Senate. The telegram 
reads as follows: 

MONTPELIER, VT. 
GEorGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Budding: 

We are strongly opposed to conference re- 
port on manpower bill. Manufacturers feel 
that freezing men in plants may make it in- 


creasingly difficult to secure additional em- 
ployees, 


ARTHUR B. Porter, 
Manager, Associated Industries of Vermont. 


Mr. President, the point the telegram 
raises is that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people patriotically inclined to 
this country who find themselves able to 
perform service in war work for a short 
period of time. I have in mind a school 
teacher who is having 2 months’ leave of 
absence, and who called at my office a 
few days ago. Che came vo Washington 
and obtained a job in some essential war 
work for the 2-month period. 

We know that throughout the country 
there are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who find that they can put in a few 
weeks or a few months on essential war 
work. However, as the telegram I have 
read suggests, if people in that category 
know that if they accept temporary work 
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in essential plants they will be frozen 
there and cannot return to their ojq 
work, which may be just as essential, the 
result will be a very great reluctance on 
their part to accept temporary employ. 
ment, even though such employmen; 
would in the aggregate contribute greatly 
to the war effort. 

As the Senator was speaking of the 
plans which were made in the early part 
of the war for the use of manpower and 
plants, this thought came to my mind: 
I suppose one of the most efficient plants 
in our country is the Willow Run plant 
of the Ford Motor Co., where Liberator 
bombers are made. If 1 remember cor- 
rectly, there was a news item of 2 days 
ago which indicated that this plant haq 
turned out its eight thousandth bomber, 
I have had the privilege of inspecting 
that plant and seeing the remarkably 
good work that is being done there. 

What surprised me was to find that 
nearly 1,000 bombers had been com- 
pletely made in that plant in Detroit 
and then shipped by rail to Texas, to 
be assembled there, and another thou- 
sand, or almost a thousand, had been 
manufactured in toto at Willow Run and 
had been shipped by rail to Oklahoma ‘o 
be assembled there. 

I raised this question: If they wanted 
to get the planes to Texas and Okla- 
homa, why not assemble them at Willow 
Run, where they were all ready to be 
assembled, and fly them to their des- 
tinations? I found that that would 
save an infinite amount of manpower, 
it would save the overburdened railroads 
from having to transport them, and it 
would save money. But they had to be 
sent to Texas and Oklahoma in order to 
make work for plants down there. That 
is one example of the Army’s use of man- 
power—one example among hundreds. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his contribution. I 
am very familiar with the situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought the Senator 
would recognize it. 

Mr. KILGORE. The planes are com- 
pleted except for hooking the wings and 
fuselage together, then they are shipped 
to the other plants merely to be put to- 
gether. Some of them were shipped in- 
itially by truck and trailer, requiring an 
enormous use of rubber and gasoline. I 
think it has now been found that there is 
a way to ship them by rail, but initially 
they were shipped by truck and trailer. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think they have pretty 
largely stopped shipping them now, but 
they were shipped. Someone suggested 
that they were shipped in a knocked- 
down form in order to give workers in 
Texas and Oklahoma practice in putting 
them together. But a thousand planes 
were not needed for that purpose in 
Texas and a thousand were not needed 
for that purpose in Oklahoma. They 
were sent there only to furnish work for 
the plants in those localities: It was not 
good use of manpower. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
Vermont is correct. I wish to call his 
attention also to one other possibility of 
the freeze. The Senator’s State is Ver- 
mont; mine is West Virginia. There are 
in the State of West Virginia, and doubt- 
less there are in the State of Vermont, 
numerous farmers who go to war plants 
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and work when they do not have to labor 
on their farms. If they are frozen in 
those plants, their farms will be devoid 
of farmers in the coming summer. Now, 
however, we do get 12 months’ work out 
of the year from them because of the 
shuttling of those workers. Is that true 
in Vermont as it is in my State of West 
Virginia? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is; and with the 
enactment of legislation such as is now 
proposed there will be no more people 
leaving the farms temporarily to work 
in war plants, running the risk of being 
frozen there and losing everything they 
have at home. 

I wish to say further that, even while 
the representatives of the War Depart- 
ment were before the committee testify- 
ing as to the vrgent shortage in man- 
power, one of the largest plants in my 
State was reducing its working hours 
from 48 to 40 hours a week. However, 
it was later required, for the looks of the 
thing, to put the workweek up to 44 
hours, but there was a reduction in the 
working hours from 48 to 44. Otherwise 
it would have been necessary to let some 
of the men go. 

I was in Hartford, Conn., a couple of 
weeks ago, and found that there had 
been quite extensive laying off of help 
in that very important industrial city. 
The situation seems to be more one of 
confusion than of actual shortage. Per- 
haps that is also true of the meat busi- 
ness about which we have been hearing 
so much. 

Speaking of the meat business, I am 
sure the Senator will be glad to know 
that, according to my understanding the 
Army is opening four new commissaries 
in Washington within the next few days 
to furnish supplies at cost to members 
of the armed forces and their families, 
and, Iam afraid, to some of their friends. 
These new establishments are to be 
manned by Army personnel, and thereby 
we will have another leak in the man- 
power situation. 

As I think the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] pointed out earlier to- 
day, mistakes have been made; but I 
should like to add that these mistakes 
have not been made by American indus- 
try and they have not been made by 
American labor, which has indeed, a re- 
markable record. Industry also has one 
of the most remarkable records the world 
has ever known. The mistakes have not 
been made by the American farmers, 


who have produced more than it was ever 


expected human beings could produce in 
the way of food and fiber. Mistakes have 
been made, but they have been made by 
those to whom we are now asked to give 
absolute power over every working per- 
son in this country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the Senator’s address, but I 
should like to ask a question because 
there are some of us from the Farm Belt 
who are intensely interested in the sub- 
ject. Clarification of the so-called Tyd- 
ings amendment is contained in the bill, 
is it not? 


Mr. KILGORE. Yes; the provision of 
the bill which was passed by the Senate 
has been retained. 

Mr. WHERRY. That has to do, how- 
ever, only with selective service? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, but suppose a 
farmer becomes frozen while temporarily 
working in an industrial plant, then 
there must be further clarification. That 
is a situation which may arise, and that 
fs what the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] spoke of a short while ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. I could not hear the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Vermont. The point I want to make is 
that there are those who feel that the 
Tydings amendment clarifies only the 
selective service, and does not in any way 
preclude the Administrator of this meas- 
ure utilizing the help on the farm. The 
help on the farm come under the pro- 
visions of the bill, do they not? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That should be 
pointed out clearly, because even though 
a man might be deferred under the pro- 
visions of the Tydings amendment, yet 
if the Administrator desires to take him 
off the farm it is within his power to do 
so under the provisions of this measure. 
Am I correct in my interpretation? 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe the Senator 
is correct, particularly as to workers who 
in the seasonal crop States in large 
number work only in the summer on the 
farm, and spend the remainder of the 
time working in industrial plants. Such 
individuals would certainly be frozen in 
their jobs. 

Mr. WHERRY. There would be no 
chance for them to stay on the farm. 
If they went into industry they would 
not be frozen on the farm. 

Mr. KILGORE. The measure would 
not only create dictatorial powers in 
one administrative agency, but it would 
also create what is still worse, the dele- 
gation of dictatorial powers to many 
and varied agencies. For instance, the 
director under the provisions of the 
conference report, can select one agency 
which shall fix ceilings and make in- 
plant survey of merely one plant, and 
select other agencies to deal with all 
other plants, or shift them as he sees fit. 

There is another thing which could be 
done which it would be perfectly hu- 
man to do—that is the delegation of 
power to the contracting agency. In 
selecting the agency to fix ceilings and 
to do all the freezing and handling, it 
would be perfectly normal for an admin- 
istrator to direct the agency which 
makes the contract with the plant to 
look after the question of manpower, 
ceilings, and freezing. I think I can 
safely say that there will be small chance 
that anything else would be done. 

We have all seen the competition that 
has taken place in the past. Each want- 
ed to get its program through regardless 
of whether the other’s program came 
through or not. Shipyards were fight- 
ing the airplane plants for labor. There 
was a fight between steel and copper 
producers, It was only through the co- 
operative effort of the industrialists 
themselves, when they got together, that 
the disputes to a large extent were elimi- 
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nated. That was done through their 
boards, together with the War Produc- 
tion Board. Wher we got the over-all 
board’s study the problems, intergration 
and cooperation were secured. 

We made surveys of numerous plants, 
and when we found a plant to be over- 
manned, and so reported, the agency 
which made the contract with the plant 
felt it should take action as a measure 
of self-defense. In other words, when 
our report showed an overmanning and 
poor labor utilization, the agency offi- 
cials, put themselves in the position of 
the plant. If we proved the plant was 
not well conducted we were proving that 
the agency had not used proper discre- 
tion. Thereupon the agency immedi- 
ately went to the rescue of the plant and 
tried to prove that those who pointed 
out the situation were in error. There 
was constant action by atencies and 
congressional investigating committees 
and various others to get at the true 
state of facts. 

Mr. President, will not the same thing 
occur again? In other words, a certain 
Government agency, whose officials are 
not themselves expert industrialists, hav- 
ing a contract with X Company, and 
wanting to push the production, will 
raise the ceilings on X Company’s plant 
and will overlook the manpower utiliza- 
tion program in order to hold the plant 
up because they want that plant to make 
a good showing. The plant is making 
something they want and they pick it out 
and put it on the job of making the par- 
ticular item. So, I ask will we obtain a 
fair in-plant survey or fair enforcement? 
If we are to have an in-plant survey, 
would it not be better to have it made 
by a disinterested agency which cannot 
be blamed if a mistake has been made, 
but which can show that the plant is not 
utilizing its manpower? 

Frankly had Government agencies 
been as careful in their surveys as they 
should have been, and as careful as they 
should have been in checking up on con- 
tractors, there would have been very little 
upon which the National Defense Inves- 
tigating Committee would have needed to 
make reports. But it was in ferreting 
out such conditions that we found the 
necessity for improvement. 

We are now faced with the danger 
which always exists when too great a 
delegation of power is made to an admin- 
istrative official, when the power without 
limit is given him to delegate to other 
agencies his full and complete power for 
the purpose of enforcement. It were 
far better that Congress should say, 
“Thou shalt administer this law; thou 
and thine own agents; and for the action 
of thine agents thou alone shalt be re- 
sponsible.” Then there would be a fixing 
of responsibility which would guarantee 
to the people of the United States a fair 
and just and decent enforcement of the 
law. If we were to adopt the conference 
report I should say it would be far better 
to provide that the Director of War Mo- 
bilization himself shall make the surveys, 
and not give him the authority to dele- 
gate. That is one of the dangers in- 
herent in the conference report which 
I think the Members of the Senate should 
bear in mind in considering the report. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for information. 
Will there not be a tendency in the final 
analysis to take workers away from 
States where there is not a great deal of 
industry and in which there are no criti- 
cal labor areas, and send them into the 
critical areas, which would include tak- 
ing workers off the farms? How will the 
plan work in the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that it most cer- 
tainly will work in the way he suggests. 
The situation will even become aggra- 
vated. I will tell the Senator the reason 
why. We now have a rule that a plant 
in a eritical area may not obtain a new 
contract unless it can show that it has 
the necessary manpower without in- 
creasing its supply. It is only human 
nature for a plant manager to try to jack 
up his plant ceiling in order that he may 
obtain new contracts, to make sure that 
his plant will continue to run. Is not 
that perfectly normal procedure? Is not 
that the way any good businessman 
would act? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. There will arise, then, 
the battle for power. There will be 
terrific pressure to make sure that the 
right agency fixes the manpower ceiling 
in a particular plant. The swarm of 
lobbyists in connection with that effort 
will not be like the 17-year locusts, which 
appear only once every 17 years. The 
lobbyists may remain with us for 17 years 
in an effort to have plant ceilings jacked 
up high enough to shove more contracts 
under them, at the expense of the al- 
ready denuded areas which have had the 
major portion of their manpower taken 
away from them. 

The effort we are now making is to 
bring the work to the worker by saying 
that too much production activity should 
not be crowded into an already over- 
crowded area. We try to find a plant in 
an area which is not overcrowded. If 
the pending measure is enacted into law, 
that plan will be completely ruined. 

Mr. WHERRY. The pending measure 
would operate exactly in opposition to 
what we have been trying to do, namely, 
to bring the work to the workers, rather 
than to bring the workers to the work. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That is another dan- 
ger in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe I can tell the 
Senator from Nebraska what will happen 
to the manpower on the farm, judging 
from what has already happened. A 
few months ago in my State, between 
three and four thousand men had been 
discharged from the armed services. Of 
that number, only slightly more than 200 
have gone back to the farms, or between 
6 and 7 percent, although probably 30 
percent of them had come from the 
farms before they entered the armed 
services. That is a pure estimate on my 
part, but I think it is approximately cor- 
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rect. Between 3,000 and 4,000 men were 
discharged from the armed services, of 
which number only slightly more than 
200 returned to the farms. The others 
were channeled into industry. So labor 
has been siphoned from the farm into 
industry, through the armed services. 
Of course, some of those men probably 
were not able to work, but I suspect that 
most of them were. Some of them had 
become over-age, or had developed phys- 
ical difficulties; but they were not going 
back to the farms. If this bill is en- 
acted, we shall find that if they leave 
the farms temporarily to go to work in 
industry, they will be frozen in industry. 
I mentioned the school teached on vaca- 
tion, who wished to spend a few weeks in 
some essential war work. Undoubtedly 
there are others in the same situation. 
If they are frozen in industrial employ- 
ment, and cannot return to their orig- 
inal permanent positions, they will be 
very reluctant to accept temporary work 
in essential industry, whereas now there 
must be hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in this country who are contributing 
to the war effort in this temporary man- 
ner. 

Mr. KILGORE. There is another pos- 
sibility to which I wish to call attention. 
In increasing numbers our soldiers are 
returning from the service because of 
partial disability, or for other reasons, 
I have yet to see a returning soldier who 
did not have one of two ambitions— 
either to complete his education, which 
had been interrupted, or to go to work. 

The returning soldier does not want 
to go to work under any system of Army 
discipline. He wants to go back to 
civilian work. It is a job for him to 
adjust himself. All too frequently he 
does not know what he can do, and he 
must shop around from plant to plant 
until he finds something at which he can 
work successfully. Under the terms of 
the pending measure, when he takes a 
position in one plant he must remain 
there. There is nothing in the bill 
which would permit discrimination in 
favor of a wounded returning soldier. 
He would become a part of the manpower 
pool, and there would be no opportunity 
for him to become adjusted to civilian 
life and civilian industry by finding the 
place where he can do his best work. 

I believe that those particular features 
have been too frequently overlooked in 
considering the provisions of the bill. 
We have paid a little too much attention 
to the enforcement features, the $10,000 
fine and the year in jail. The $10,000 
fine and the year in jail would enforce 
the features about which I have com- 
plained. That is a dangerous thing 
about the bill. For that reason, the fine 
and jail sentence become doubly ob- 
noxious. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from West 
Virginia spoke of the returning soldier 
having difficulty in finding the proper 
employment. If I correctly understand 
the report of the conference committee, 
he could work only in such places as 
might be approved by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Yes; and there he 
must stay. 

Mr. AIKEN. He would be prohibiteg 
from going to work in any other place. 
If he accepts employment in a certain 
plant, he must stay there if the Directoy 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
says he shall stay there. 

As I stated yesterday, I cannot see why 
the discharged serviceman would not 
come under the complete control of Goy- 
ernment the minute he was honorably 
discharged from the Army unless he had 
an independent income and did not have 
to go to work. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is cor. 
rect. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say 
that there is one further factor which 
we must consider, and that is the work- 
ability of any legislation which we may 
enact. I was very much surprised, when 
we were conferring on the bill which was 
reported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, to find 
that industrial leaders were perfectly 
agreeable to restrictions upon industry, 
and to fines and imprisonment for vio- 
lations of the law. However, they were 
vigorously opposed to invoking the same 
sanctions against workers, I inquired of 
leaders of industry as to the reason for 
that position. While my good friend the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] was 
talking about the psychology involved in 
the enactment of the pending bill I 
thought of the psychology involved in 
the position of the industrial leaders with 
whom I had talked. I believe that the 
psychological reasons behind their posi- 
tion are, first, that a willing worker is 
efficient and that an unwilling’ worker 
produces little, Secondly, an unwilling 
worker hampers the efforts of a willing 
worker. It is a task of incomparable 
size to attempt to invoke sanctions 
against individual workers; whereas if 
the problem were handled through em- 
ployers and through the normal course 
of employment methods, _ sanctions 
against employers would control recalci- 
trant workers. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the psychology involved in enact- 
ing the proposed legislation. I know 
that I experienced a lift in spirits every 
time I found that Germany or Japan had 
to take drastic steps to stay in the fight. 
I have never understood why it was not 
good psychology to let our enemies know 
that we are amply prepared. That is 
particularly true when we, as a nation, 
can show an unparalleled record. In 
comparison with nations having com- 
pulsory legislation we, with a voluntary 
cooperative system based on pure pa- 
triotism, have shown a better work rec- 
ord, greater production per man-hour, 
less absenteeism, and less turn-over on 
the job. On a purely voluntary basis, 
from pure patriotism, why punish a 
worker who wants to do that, merely be- 
cause, as someone has said, “I want to 
get some work out of a beer-hall loafer?” 
Who in the world ever contemplated get- 
ting work out of a beer-hall loafer? I 
would not want to ride in an airplane 
that such a man had helped to rivet. | 
would not even want to ride on a train 
for which such a man was flagging, be- 
cause he would not want to work, and 
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he would not work. He is not an asset 
to the country. Why should we put him 
on the pay roll merely because there are 
a few like him left in the world? Why 
should we punish and threaten the loyal, 
producing group of American industry 
who have done this magnificent job, 
«imply to verbally spank a few loafers 
and put them on a nonproductive pay 
roll? That is another point I think the 
senate must consider. 

“mr. President, I trust that when the 
Senate considers those points it will see 
fit to say to its conferees, “Take this re- 
port back. Ask the House of Repre- 
c<entatives to consider the Senate bill, 
and get the conferees on the part of the 
House of Representatives to submit the 
Senate bill to the House. That bill was 
very carefully worked out in the Sen- 
ate. with the advice, consent, and ap- 
proval of the people who have accom- 
plished this miracle of production.” 

Let us give the House of Representa- 
tives a chance to consider that bill. Let 
us not blindly and foolishly take the easy 
course and accept a bill fraught with 
danger, merely on the promise that “We 
co not think we are going to use it; in 
fact, we do not think we are going to 
need it.” 

Mr. President, I think those are the 
two points the Senate must take into 
consideration before voting on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
explain briefly the reasons why I shall 
oppose agreement to the conference re- 
port. The bill which is before us is like 
the Senate bill for which I voted with a 
good deal of hesitation and doubt, but 
it goes a good deal further than the 
Senate bill went. 

In the first place, in section 2 the pur- 
poses of the bill are stated. The pur- 
poses are changed. It is now asserted, 
as the purposes— 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
all of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, ev- 
ery individual not in the armed forces shall 
have an obligation, when called upon, to serve 


the Nation in an activity essential to {..e war 
effort. 


The determination of what activities 
are “essential to the war effort,” insofar 
as the bill is concerned, is left practically 
to the decision of one man. He will have 
the right to determine what is essential 
and what is not essential. Today I think 
practically every activity is essential to 
the civilian economy or to some other 
feature of the war or to features which 
are incidental to the war. 

In the second place, it is then stated— 

(b) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide the most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 


others— 

The words “among others” imply that 
the means are wide open. 

Thereafter, section 5 of the bill au- 
thorizes the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion to issue regulations to carry out the 
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purposes of the bill. It seems to me that 
if we authorize any administrative offi- 
cial to issue regulations to carry out the 
purposes of a measure, we are in effect 
authorizing him to write the law itself. 
Under such authority he could write any 
regulations he chose to write if they had 
any reasonable relation to the purposes 
of the act, and such regulations would be 
authorized by Congress. In other words, 
under the pending bill we are in effect 
completely delegating our legislative au- 
thority. It seems to me that one of the 
great faults of Congress, one of the things 
for which it has been criticized over and 
over again during recent years, is its 
failure to write its own laws and the 
tendency of Congress to delegate to 
someone else the power to make the laws. 
If we do that, the time will soon arrive 
when we shall have practically aban- 
doned our legislative powers and turned 
over to the President and to his ap- 
pointees the power to write the laws of 
the Nation. 

At times, bills which the Senate has 
passed since I have been a Member of it 
have authorized the issuance of regu- 
lations; but, as a rule, they have been 
regulations to carry out the provisions 
of an act. They have been tied down to 
that express condition, not to broad pur- 
poses. Now and then during the war, 
because of the demands of a tremendous 
emergency, we have authorized the is- 
suance of regulations to carry out the 
purposes of an act. I think perhaps our 
worst offense was committed in the 
Stabilization Act, wherein we authorized 
the President to write almost any order 
to stabilize prices and to do things inci- 
dent to the stabilization of prices. 

Further on in the pending bill we find 
that the only possible limitation on the 
power to write a law is contained in 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 5. It 
seems to me that, as they have been 
amended by the conference committee, 
they are so wide open that they prac- 
tically constitute no limitation at all on 
the power of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation to write a national service law. In 
the first place, he is authorized by 
them— 


To prescribe employment ceilings in 


* designated areas, activities, or places of em- 


ployment. 


Under that authority he can deal with 
every individual plant on an individual 
basis; he can deal with areas; he can put 
people out of business; he can overrule 
the selective service board itself, even on 
the farm, and can take away from the 
farmer the men on whom he relies to 
carry on activities which the selective 
service board has found to be essential to 
the operations of the farm. 

Paragraph (2) authorizes the Director 
of War Mobilization, by regulation— 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers. 


Those terms are so broad that I believe 
he can write regulations which will prac- 
tically determine where any individual 
may work, because he may prohibit him 
from accepting any job except one par- 
ticular job, if he wishes to do so. The 
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words “acceptance of employment by 
workers” are used. 

The committee of conference then 
added a third provision authorizing the 
freezing of individual workers in exist- 
ing plants. That provision says in effect 
that A must work for B, regardless of 
whether he wishes to do so. It is not so 
bad as saying to A, “You must go to work 
for B, where you never have been.” In 
principle, it is very difficult for me to dis- 
tinguish between the authority granted 
by this provision and the right of the 
Director of War Mobilization to say to 
such a worker, “You must work for this 
man even though you have a dispute with 
him, even though you have not been able 
to get along with him, even though you 
have a just complaint. You still must 
work for that man, because I am 
authorized to tell you to do so.” 

Mr. PEPPFR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was wondering how 
essentially different from the present 
regulations the regulations which would 
be issued under that provision would be. 
I am not sure that I am fully informed 
about the present regulations: but as I 
understand them, a worker engaged in 
essential employment must have a 
certificate of discharge or he must secure 
a release from his employment, and I 
understand that such a certificate is re- 
quired of any new employer to whom that 
person may apply for work. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Like the Senator from 
Florida, I am not thoroughly familiar 
with the existing regulations. My im- 
pression is that most of them are wholly 
illegal and are based on no power what- 
soever. To a certain extent they are 
based on the Selective Service Act. That 
is, a man who is between the ages of 
18 to 45 years, and has been released 
from his obligation to the Army on the 
ground that he is engaged in essential 
industry, must comply with certain 
things as a condition precedent to not 
being called into the Army. But, outside 
such power, I doubt very much whether 
there are any existing powers which au- 
thorize the United States to tell a man 
he must work or continue to work for a 
particular industry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I vield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to suggest 
that the conferees who wrote the bill 
were perhaps familiar with earlier legis- 
lation along this line. If the bill did not 
grant any additional powers, there prob- 
ably would not have been any bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Probably there had been 
some failure, in exercising the power 
existing, to enforce certain ceilings, or 
the power under discussion would not 
have been granted in this bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.CORDON. The colloquy which has 
taken place between the distinguished 
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Senetor from Florida ard the distin- 
guished Senatcr from Ohio, both of 
whom are able and eminent lawyers, and 
both of whom frankly admit that at this 
moment they do not know what the regu- 
laticns are with reference to the hiring 
and discharging of men, brings this 
thought to my mind: If they do not know 
what it is, how in the name of conscience 
and common sense are we to exnect the 
employers and the employees throughout 
the Nation to know what the regulations 
may be which will be prepared and pro- 
muleated under the act, for the violation 
of which the violators will be held crim- 
inally liehle? 

Mr. TAFT. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why the 
Director could not, under the proposed 
act, write in his regulations a national 
service law. ‘The power to write regu- 
lations dealing with new workers and 
eld workers, and dealing with their em- 
ployers, seems to me certainly to justify 
the Director in establishing a complete 
registration system, and requiring that 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States shall first register, state 
what their qualifications are for work, 
and then classify them into various 
trades and callings. 

I do not see why the Director should 
not issue regulations ordering workers 
to auit certain jobs and go to work in 
certain other industries, There is noth- 
ing I can see which would prevent him 
from saying, in effect, “We have found 
that you belong in this industry, and you 
cannot work in any other industry.” 
The only way in which the power would 
differ from that given under a complete 
national service act would be that the 
Director could not go to A and say, “You 
must work for B.” But it seems to me 
that by writing a service law, and a reg- 
istration requirement, and by issuing the 
proner type of regulations, the Director 
in effect could say to A, “Either you work 
for B or you starve.” That is the only 
difference I can see in the power which 
would be given. 

Mr. President, at times I have been 
willing to subscribe to the principle of 
extensive delegation of legislative au- 
thority. When we are faced with tre- 
mendous emergencies, when we must ex- 
ercise vast control over prices, as we have 
done in the price-control legislation, and 
it is almost impossible otherwise to con- 
trol prices, I have been willing at such 
times to subscribe to regulatory legisla- 
tion. But it seems to me that no neces- 
sity has been shown, in this phase of the 
war, for a departure from all the princi- 
ples of legislation and American Govern- 
ment. 

I have previously said that it seemed 
to me that no case had been made out 
showing that production can be in- 
creased by the measures which have been 
suggested. All the employer associa- 
tions and all the labor unions, as well as 
those who have actually had anything 
to do with production, have testified that 
in their opinion legislation of the kind 
proposed would interfere with rather 
than aid in production. The employers 
say, “For heaven’s sake, we have enough 
difficulty now in handling our labor with- 
out legislation of this kind being imposed 
upon us.” They say, “A great many per- 
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sons who co not want to work for us 
will, if compelled to work for us, soldier 
on the job. Men who are not willing to 
work voluntarily will not do so under a 
compulsion system.” Certainly, all the 
labor unions are convinced that the 
slight increase cf available labor which 
may result from the enactment of this 
measure, will be cfiset by inefficiency. 

In the second place, I do not see any 
evidence of an emergency facing us to- 
day. We do not want to count on any- 
thing before it hapvens, but certainly the 
war in Germany will end within a few 
months. The testimony which we have 
heard uv to date is that when the war 
ends the reduction in necessary man- 
power will be not less than 15 percent. I 
think it will more likely be 30 percent or 
40 percent. The present strain will be 
greatly relieved. I can see no reason for 
saying that we are today confronted with 
@n emergency in obtaining sufficient 
manpower, nor has any substantial lack 
of production in any industry been 
shown. 

In the third place, a demand has been 
made that a menpower ceiling be im- 
posed in order to prevent men from 
working in nonessential industries. In 
effect, we already have such a ceiling. 
We have it through the War Production 
Board. Tne War Production Beard has 
been saying to various industries, “We 
will not give you all the material neces- 
sary for your work, partly because ma- 
terial is short, and also because man- 
power is short.” I remember when 2 
years ago I went before the War Produc- 
tion Board in an effort to persuade them 
to let us finish our flood-control wails in 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth in order to 
protect war production. In both cases 
there was no difiiculty in securing ma- 
terial; but we were told by the officials 
that too much manpower would be used. 
Therefore we were refused a permit to 
go ahead with the construction of those 
walls. This year the water came into 
Cincinnati and reduced war production 
substentially. It was kept out of Ports- 
mouth only by the construction of a 3- 
foot sandbank over a small portion of 
the area affected, which project had not 
been authorized theretofore by the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. President, the point I am making 
is that the War Production Board had 
the power of imposing manpower ceil- 
ings. They have closed many industries. 
Toy factories, aluminum implement fac- 
tories, and other factories of a similar 
nature were closed soon after the war 
began, and many other nonessential in- 
dustries were closed. So it cannot be 
said that excluding men from nonessen- 
tial industries creates a crisis, because 
power has already been given to the War 
Production Board to do those things, and 
in many instances they have exercised 
the power. 

It has been said that a strike is now 
being threatened and that this kind of 
legislation would prevent strikes. Yet 
the chairman of the committee and the 
senior Senator from Vermont say, “No; 
this is in no sense a measure to prevent 
strikes; it cannot possibly accomplish 
that purpose.” So no necessity is shown 
for the enactment of this legislation for 
that purpose. I do not know what inter- 
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pretation would be made of certain seo. 
tions of this bill, but after the very 
strong statement which was made by the 
chairman of the committee I believe tha 
probably the act would not be construed 
to authorize regulations to preven 
strikes, whether they should be preventeg 
or net. In any event, it is certain tha 
we cannot use the present threat of , 
strike in the coal fields as an argumen; 
for enactment of the bill, because tie 
bill itself provides that it has nothing 
whatever to do with preventing strikes 
So far as I can see, it has nothing to d 
with preventing slow-downs or making 
people work who do not wish to work. 
If men who do not desire to work are py 
into a plant, it is more likely the wor; 
will slow down even more than it has 
done. 

I do not think there is involved any 
question of justice to the soldiers. I haye 
not discovered that the soldiers are in. 
terested in having their morale raiseq 
What they are interested in is greater 
production, and if, after a thorough 
study of the situation, we find that such 
a law as is proposed would interfere with 
production rather than increase it, cer. 
tainly no soldier would disagree with cur 
conclusions in rejecting it. 

My own view is that when the soldiers 
return after the war they will not want 
to find a regimented employment and 
numerous restrictions providing that 
they cannot work here or there. Many 
of them are to return, and we are asked 
to extend the law until a year from the 
Ist of next July. 

I cannot help believing that many of 
those in the administration who desire 
such a law are much more interested in 
economic planning, in channeling of em. 
ployment, in controlling manpower in 
the post-war pericd, than they are in the 
current war. Of course, the military au- 
thorities are not, but many of those who 
are behind the proposed law, many of 
those who are interested in it, many of 
those who are to administer it in the de- 
partment which is to be in charge of it, 
believe that in the post-war emergency 
as in the war emergency, they must have 
power to tell men where they can work 
and where they cannot work, and have 
a continuation of the general regimenta- 
tion of individuals, carrying it over from 
the war as part of the planned economy 
after the end of the war. 

Mr. President, we have done many 
things to forward the war effort which 
have violated all the concents of gov- 
ernment with which our entire people 
agree and many of the principles of gov- 
ernment in which we believe. I feel very 
strongly that we must immediately get 
back to another state of mind, a state of 
mind which will cause us to demand that 
Congress shall do the legislating and 
write the rules so that people may know 
them. 

The selective-service law itself does 
not violate the rules as does the proposal 
before us, because the selective seivice 
law is based to a large extent on local 
control, special tribunals being set UP 
and principles being laid down. In this 
case the whole thing is left to the discre- 
tion of a single individual to make the 
law, to enforce the law, and to a large 
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extent to punish those who may violate 
the law. 

Mr. President, I do not see that there 
is any necessity proven for such a law. 
I think it violates every principle which 
we should follow in legislating. I think 
it violates the interests of the soldiers 
rather than assisting them, and I cannot 
imagine that our rejecting such a pro- 
posal would in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with the prograss of the war, or 
interfere with the victorious conclusion 
to which the war is coming. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 2 or 3 minutes to state 
the reasons for the vote I shall cast. 

I am very sorry, indeed, I cannot vote 
for the conference report on the war 
manpower bill The President and the 
heads of the Army and the Navy have 
reguested such legislation. They think, 
of course, the. country needs it. I have 
tried to vote for all war measures which 
the Army and the Navy and the Presi- 
dent have wanted during the war. Ido 
not believe that in the history of man- 
kind a great war has ever been so splen- 
didiy and successfully waged as the pres- 
ent war has been waged by the United 
States. The President has made a mar- 
velously successful civil and military 
leader. He has accomplished this on 
democratic principles and in pursuance 
of democratic policy 

I regret that at this late date in the 
war, when its end does not seem to be 
very far off, the President feels we should 
change our plans, which up to date have 
been so successful and which have been 
the plans of the President. Our Army 
and Navy, our Air Corps and Marine 
Corps, and all our forces, male and 
female, from general down to the last 
private, have done a wonderful job. 
There is no shadow of complaint that 
can justly be made against any of them. 

Likewise, Mr President, our manufac- 
turers, our laborers, and our farmers 
have also done a wonderfully productive 
job. We have raised more food, we have 
produced more war material, certainly 
more effective war material, than all the 
rest of the world together, perhaps. It 
is true that there has been a strike here 
and there; it is true that there have 
been labor troubles occasionally; it is 
true that we might have done better in 
some particulars; but, taking it all in all, 
no workers, no manufacturers, and no 
farmers in all the history of the world 
have ever accomplished so much as 
have our workers and manufacturers and 
farmers’during this war. 

The results in the production of war 
materials and tood in America have far 
exceeded not only the results obtained by 
other nations but have far surpassed 
anything we have ever before accom- 
plished in our history. 

The war is nearly over. Why in the 
name of heaven we should change our 
plans and our policies at this hour is 
inexplicable to me. 

Mr, President, there is another reason 
why the conference report should not 
be accepted. Try to disguise it as some 
may, to say the least the bill runs counter 
to the constitutional provision against 
involuntary servitude. If a man is 


irc zen in his job and he cannot leave it, 
to that extent involuntary servitude is 


imposed upon him. I ar not willing to 
consent to that. I am an old-fashioned 
believer in the Constitution of the United 
States, and I intend to stand by what 
it provides, and not by what someone 
may say it means. I think I know lan- 
guage as well as many of those who have 
a different idea of the words “involun- 
tary servitude.” To my mind the lan- 
guage of the Constitutior. is all-inclusive. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment 
to read a creed which was prepared by 
Mr. William Tyler Page, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives several 
years ago. It is one of the grandest 
statements that could be made to Amer- 
ica now, when so little attention is paid 
to the greatest Constiution ever created 
by mortal ma I read the creed, which 
Mr. Page appropriately called “The 
American’s Creed”: 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rified their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


That, Mr. President, is a doctrine in 
which I devoutly and religiously believe, 
and when it is proposed to enact a law 
which would require one person to work 
for another against his will, I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. President, our laboring men and 
women have produced magnificently in 
this war. Our manufacturers nave cone 
a great job. I will not take any step to 
change our well-known American policy, 
and especially I would not take stcps to 
do so when, as everyone knows, the war 
is nearly over. I say this merely to show 
what actuates me in voting against the 
conference report. I do not take this 
position because of the fact that James 
F. Byrnes is to be the administrator. In 
my opinion he would be the very best 
administrator who could possibly be 
secured. I regard him as one of the 
ablest administrators in this Nation. I 
look upon him as one of our truly great 
men. I would rather leave the enforce- 
ment of the indefinite provisions of the 
bill to Mr. Byrnes than perhaps to any 
other man in the country today. I know 
Mr. Byrnes intimately. I served with 
him in the House and in the Senate for 
30 years. There is no man to whom I 
would rather entrust the power to make 
regulations governing our people than 
James F. Byrnes. But, Mr. President, I 
shall not vote for any measure to freeze 
any person to any job, to work for an- 
other private person or corporation 
against his or her will. 

Mr. President, I still believe in the 
Constitution of the United States as fur- 
nishing a rule of American conduct both 
in war and in peace. I know it is now 
very popular to say, “Well, what is pro- 
posed to be done is unconstitutional. but 
we are in a war, and we are justified in 
violating the Constitution in a war.” I 
do not at all believe in such a doctrine. I 
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believe the Constitution was made to 
gover us both in war and in peace. 
Mr. President, the measure before the 


Senate is unnecessary at this time. It is 
undemocratic. It is un-American. It is 
unconstitutional. I believe it is a reflec- 


tion on labor and on management. As I 
have already stated, labor and manage- 
ment have performed wonderfully well in 
this war. The proposed measure is un- 
American and represents an unjustifi- 
able uttack on both management and 
labor, particularly in view of what they 
have done during the war. I think both 
management and labor have accom- 
Plished more during this war than has 
ever been accomplished by management 
and labor, or by both. and I include the 
farmer, at any time in the history of the 
world. I think we should take no steps, 
this late in the war, virtually to repudiate 
the great effort management and labcr 
and the farmers have made to win the 
war. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, merely to 
keep the record straight on the subject 
which seems to be the entire point in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, I shall read a very short 
passage from a Cecision directly in point, 
by the greatest judicial tribunal in the 
world, che opinion being by one of the 
greatest Justices the Court has ever had, 
Chief Justice White. In the opinion of 
the Court in the selective draft-law cases 
with respect to the act of May 18, 1917, 
reported in Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
United States Reports 366, at page 390, 
the following statement is made: 





Finally, es we are unable to conceive upon 
what theory the exaction by Government 
from the citizen of the performance of his 
supreme and noble duty of contributing to 
the defense of the rights and honor of the 
Nation, as the result of a war declared by the 
great representative body of the people, can 
be said to be the imposition of involuntary 
servitude in violation of the prohibitions of 
the thirteenth amendment, we are con- 
strained to the conclusion that the conten- 
tion to that effect is refuted by its me 
statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
happened to know Mr. Justice White 
most intimately. I enjoyed his friend- 
shop. I thank the Senator for the splen- 
did tribute he has just paid to that dis- 
tinguished jurist. I think Mr. Justice 
White was one of the grandest men and 
one of the ablest judges I have ever 
known. What the Senator has quoted, 
however, only in the remotest degree ai- 
fects the question before us, because the 
opinion dealt with a law, as I remember, 
which provided for selective service for 
work for the Government. Of course, 
we all realize and understand that for 
its own protection the Government can 
enforce service for the Government. But 
that is entirely and wholly different from 
requiring a person to work for another 
person and not for the Government. 

Knowing Mr. Justice White as I did, 
I am sure that if the question now be- 
fore the Senate were presented to him 
for decision, he would hold that the pro- 
posed law came within the involuntary- 
servitude amendment, the thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I promise 
not to detain the Senate long. I simply 
wish to point this.matter up. If what 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see says were true in any regard with 
respect to the history of the case or with 
respect to the nature of the pending bill, 
still I would say that the Government 
must have the authority to summon the 
personal service of every citizen in any 
capacity that is necessary for the com- 
mon defense. But it happens that that 
decision was upon the point of selective 
service in the Army. It is true that the 
distinguished Chief Justice in laying 
down this broad principle did not dis- 
tinguish between service in the Army and 
service in a civilian capacity, and there- 
fore what he said applied to kcth. Both 
duties are of the high nature called for 
by citizenship. They are fundamental to 
citizonship. 

The point I wish to make is that if we 
were to give the decision the most narrow 
construction and apply it only to the 
matier of being drafted for service in the 
armed forces, it would apply with equal 
force to the case of a lesser contribution 
to the war effort, namely, not to take 
the risk of life but only the risk of a 
little sacrifice at home in comfortable 
circumstances. 

Another point is that in every partic, 
ular the pending conference report re- 
lates to a war effort. It matters not that 
it is a war effort which is carried out 
through our free economy and according 
to cur capitalistic system; the exercise 
of this power is limited sclely to produc- 
tion in the war effort. 

I might further elaborate by showing 
in what way the Government really pays 
the employee, although his compensation 
comes through the pay roll of the pri- 
vate contractor. All I need say at this 
point is that in both cases the service 
is service to the country, complying with 
the duty which is imposed upon the 
citizen to respond to the highest call 
of his country and contribute his per- 
sonal services in that effort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is 
remarkable how times and opinions 
change. Of course, I was not old enough 
to know personally what happened in 
the Civil War; but as I recall the history 
of that war, it involved involuntary servi- 
tuce which existed in the section of our 
country in which I lived. The people 
in the section from which tne Senator 
comes were then on the oppssite side 
from that on which the Senator from 
Vermont now is, and they maintained 
with great forcee—not only force on the 
floors of both Houses, but force of arms— 
that involuntary servitude of one person 
in the service of another was highly 
wrong. They changed the Constitution 
so as to forever prohibit involuntary 
servitude. The whole country came to 
the agreement that that wasright. Why 
should we now change, and say that the 
form of involuntary servitude which 
freezes one man in the service of another 
is risht? I am frank to say that I do 
not believe it is right. I do not believe 
it is constitutional; and I do not believe 
the Senate will so hold. I hope and pray 
that it may not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Fresident, the Sen- 
ater is very unfortunate in referring to 
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the War between the States to sustain 
the claim which he makes. The insti- 
tution of slavery is not the same thing 
as the impressment of citizens for serv- 
ice in a civilian capacity to carry on @ 
war which has been declared by the 
Congress; and his illustration points up 
that argument, according to history. 
During the’Civil War Congress passed an 
act authorizing the President to take pos- 
session of telegraph and railroad lines 
and “to place under military control all 
the officers, agents, and employees be- 
longing to the telegraph and railroad 
lines thus taken * * * _ so that they 
shall be considered as a post road, and 
a part of the Military Establishment of 
the Uniied Siates, subject to all the re- 
strictions imposed by the rules and ar- 
ticles cf war.” That is a quotation in 
part from a statute enacted by Congress, 
exercising the authority and obeying the 
command to defend the country in this 
manner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no purpose at this time to inflict upon 
the Senate a constitutional argument, 
because I realize that Iam a Member of 
a body each Member of which believes 
he is a better constitutional lawyer than 
I am. Probably they are all correct. 
But inasmuch as the Senator from 
Tennessee admitted a while ago that the 
Government of the United States could 
draft men for work in plants owned and 
overated by it, I am prompted to offer 
the suggestion that if there is any ques- 
tion of involuntary servitude involved in 
this bill—and I do not believe it is in- 
volved—the line of demarcation would be 
whether an aircraft factory, for example, 
located on one side of the street in any 
city, and operated by the Government of 
the United States, could have the benefit 
of such a law as this, which would em- 
power the Government to draft men to 
work in its own aircraft plant, producing 
the same kind of war materials as were 
being produced by another factory of the 
same kind on the other side of the 
street, but which happened to be owned 
and operated by private capital. In one 
case, according to the Senator from 
Tennessee, the Government could draft 
men to work in its own plant, but it 
could not draft men to work in the other 
plant, because they would be working for 
a private individual or corporation, not- 
withstanding the fact that wages, profits, 
and prices are regulated by the Govern- 
ment, and to all intents and purposes the 
plant is operated under the direction of 
the Government. 

I do not believe that the line of distinc- 
tion between what is constitutional and 
what is not can strictly be said to de- 
pend upon whether a man is working as 
a soldier under a general in the field, or 
as a seaman under an admiral or com- 
mander in the Navy at sea, or whether 
he is working somewhere else to furnish 
the man in uniform with the things 
which are essential to enakle him to 
fight. It is all a part of the war effort. 

It seems to me that the question of in- 
voluntary servitude has been over- 
stressed, because if the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct, the Government 
could take over all the plants. Congress 
could authorize the Government to own 
them all if it were willing to appropriate 
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the money to buy all the private plant, 
and take them all over and operate them 
not merely because there is about to be 
a stoppage of work, but as a war meas. 
ure. Congress could authorize the Goy. 
ernment to own all the plants which are 
producing any form of munitions. As 
matter of fact, th Government has a). 
ready invested approximately $20,699. 
009,000 in plants which are producing 
war materials. 

If the Senator from Tennessee is cor. 
rect in hi& interpretation of the thir. 
teenth amendment, all Congress would 
need to do would be to authorize the 
Government to cwn, buy, build, cr op. 
erate all these war plants; and then, un- 
der the Constitution, we could draft men 
to work in them, although they were 
not wearing the uniform of the country, 
I do not believe there is any such fine. 
spun distinction between. the involuntary 
servitude of a man who is working to 
produce a gun and that of the man who 
is to fire it, simply because one of them 
has on a uniform and the other has on 
civilian garb. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with all the statements which 
the Senator has put in my mouth. | 
have serious doubt whether he is cor- 
rect about what the Government itself 
cando. Thatis another metter. I wish 
to call the attention of the Scnator from 
Kentucky, the Senator from Vermont, 
and other Senators to this peculicr 
situation: 

This bill would be effective until July 
1, 1946. The war may be over within 
2 or 3 months or 3 days. We do not 
know. Then we would have an act of 
Congress, in time of profound peace— 
for after this war is over the peace will 
be very profound—under which the Gov- 
ernment could keep workers in the fac- 
tories where they have been stationed 
against their will. For that reason alone 
we ought not to enact the pending lezis- 
lation, which would continue in effect 
until July 1, 1946. I disagree with both 
Senators, much as I respect them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Presicent, I had 
a suspicion that the Senator cisagreed 
with me. I wished to say that I realize 
the Senator and I disagree cbout that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We disagree wholly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator over- 
looks the fact that in the conference 
report, as in all such emergency legisla- 
tion, although a definite date has been 
fixed for the termination of the act, a 
provision is included that it may be 
terminated earlier by proclamation cf 
the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress if the war should end 
before the time fixed in the measure for 
its termination. All such laws carry 
similar provisions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. If they 
did not carry such a provision, the Con- 
gress could at any time repeal tuen 
anyway. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe that is pro- 
vided in the Constitution, which is now 
so little thought of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in 
the Constitution about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is a right i.:- 
herent in government. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there is a pro- 
yision in the Constitution about that. 
perhaps the Senator has not looked at 
tae Constitution since the war began. 
Laughter. ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; I carry it 

home with me every day. {Laughter.] 
" Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Sena- 
or does. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the 
writers of the Constitution ever thought 
it was necessary to write into the Con- 
stitution a provision for the self-evident 
right of Congress to repeal a law which 
it had enacted. Of course it has that 
right. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I commend the Sen- 
ator for having examined the Constitu- 
tion lately. (Laughter.] I hope he will 
do so more often. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
dent-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, both 
of us cannot talk at the same time, let 
me say, if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we have done a 
fairly good job of it. (Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope I have con- 
vinced the Senator and other Senators 
that under the Constitution, of course, 
we can repeal laws, whether we provide 
in them that we reserve or maintain the 
right to repeal them. But under the 
conference report, if it is enacted into 
law, we undertake—whatever we may 
call it, however we may undertake to 
disguise it, however we may beat around 
the bush concerning it—we undertake to 
freeze labor to certain men or firms, 
against their will, it may be. Whenever 
we do that we violate the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Kentucky for the good example he has 
shown to us this afternoon, when he 
has stated that he has recently taken the 
Constitution home with him and has 
studied it. I commend that course to 
all other Senators. It is a wise thing 
to do. 

We take an oath, as I remember it— 
and I have taken it eight times—to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. I did not take an oath 
to uphold and defend it merely in peace- 
times; I took an oath to uphold and 
defend it at all times. I say that when 
we enact a law containing language 
which will bring about a certain result 
which is opposed to the provisions of 
the Constitution, we violate the Consti- 
tution. I believe, and I never believed 
anything more sincerely in my life, that 
if we were to pass this bill—let me say 
now that I do not believe it will be 
passed—and if its constitutionality 
thereafter were contested in the courts, 
it would be held to be unconstitutional, 
in violation of the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Our courts 
do not like slavery any more than we 
do. None of us like it. None of us 
would bring it about, ordinarily. Why 
do it after we have won the war without 
it? At this time we have virtually won 
the war. Why should we undertake to 
change our American processes, our 
American ways of life, our American 
Constitution, our American law? Inthe 


WeH, Mr. Presi- 


name of Heaven, why should we under- 
take to do it at this late day? 

I hope the Senate will reject the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der to settle this constitutional question 
and put a quietus on it forever, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was im- 
pressed with the modesty with which the 
Senator from Kentucky referred to his 
attainments as a‘’awyer. It prompts me 
to recur to Aaron Burr’s definition of the 
law. Aaron Burr once said that the law 
is wLatever is boldly asserted and per- 
suasively maintained. [Laughter.|] I 
observe that both the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Senator from Kentucky 
are always bold, and are usually persua- 
sive; and it leaves me in greater confu- 
sion than I was in before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
bound to return the compliment the 
Senator from Maine paid me when he 
referred to my modesty; but I think his 
modesty is overplayed when he intimates 
that he ever leaves the Senate in con- 
fvsion whenever he has spoken on any 
subject. The Senator is very clear- 
minded and, as a rule. he is right, except 
when he is wrong. [(Laughter.] 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. President, I now renew my motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

John J. Quinlivan, of Toledo, Ohio, to be 
collector of internal revenue for the tenth 
district of Ohio, to fill an existing vacancy; 

Francis R. Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the first dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in place of Walter J. 
Rothensies, resigned; 

Clara E. Sarvela, of Duluth, Minn., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 36, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., to fill an existing vacancy; and 


Sundry nominations for promotion in the 
Regular Corps of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


I second the mo- 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and that 
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the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 30, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

Unitrep States Customs Courr 

Hon. Jep JouNson of Oklahoma, to be a 
judge of the United States Customs Court, 
vice Hon. Thomas J. Walker, deceased. 


UNITED StTaTEs ATTORNEY 
Miles F. McDohald, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Harold Maurice Ken- 
nedy, resigned. 





IN THE MARINE CoRPs 
TO BE GENERAL 
Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to be a gen- 
eral in the United States Marine Corps. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 
TO BE ADMIRAL 


Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, to be an ad- 
miral in the United States Coast Guard. 


IN THE NAVY 


Vice Admiral Richard S. Edwards, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy commander in chief, United 
States Fleet, and Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt. United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service. 

Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service. 

Rear Admiral Walter S. Anderson, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, Gulf Sea Frontier. 

Rear Admiral William S. Farber, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as Sub-Chief of Naval Operations. 

Rear Admiral Arthur S. Carpender, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, Midwest Naval Area 

Rear Admiral James L. Kauffman, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander. Philippine Sea Frontier. 

Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as Chief of the Bureau of Ships 

Commodore Edward J. Foy, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy commandant of Joint Army- 
Navy Staff College. 

Commodore Howard A. Flanigan, United 
States Navy, retired, to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy, on the retired list, for temporary 


service, to continue while serving as head of 
naval transportation service, office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Commodore Vance D. Chapline, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as head of fleet maintenance division, 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Commodore Irving H. Mayfield, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of the United States naval mis- 
sion to Chile. 

Capt. Harold M. Martin, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 11th day of 
September 1943. 

Capt. Ernest W. Litch, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 9th day of 
October 1943. 

Capt. Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
vemnorary service, to rank from the 22d day 
of Cctober 1843. 

Ccmmodore William M.,Quigley, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as commander, United States Naval Base, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., and until reporting for 
other permanent duty, to rank from the 4th 
day of October 1943. 

Commodore John H. Magruder, Jr., United 
States Navy. to be a comniodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy commander, forward area, cen- 
tral Pacific, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 13th day of 
April 1944. 

Commodore Clinton E. Braine, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, naval training station, 
Newport, R. I., and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 13th day 
cf April 1944. 

Commodcre Vernon F. Grant, United Etates 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as commander naval 
ai rbases, Saipan, to rank from the 25th day 
of October 1944. 

Commodore Stanley J. Michael, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander naval air bases, 
Twelfth Naval District, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty, to rank from the 
23d day of December 1944. 

Commodore Henry A. Schade, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as head of the United States Naval Tech- 
nical Mission in Europe, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty, to rank from the 
23d day of December 1944. 

Capt. Robert G. Coman, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff of commander, Western Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty, to rank from the 12th day of 
April 1943. 

Capt. Stewart A. Manahan, United States 
Navy, to be a commodcre in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as marine superintendent of the Panama 
Canal, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Elliott B Nixon, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, Fourth Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. John R. Palmer, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting tor other permanent duty. 

Capt. Horace D. Clarke, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
commander, naval training station, Norfclk, 
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Va., and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. Tully Shelley, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
intelligence officer, Twelfth Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Randall E Dees, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
personnel officer, Pacific Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. John V. Murphy, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
Deputy Director of Naval Communications, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Czpt. Thomas B. Inglis, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Earl E. Stone, United States Navy, 
to be a commedore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving on the 
staff (communications) of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Jacob H. Jacobson, United States 
Navy, to be a commcdecre in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, United States Naval Cpera- 
ting Base, Leyte. and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Capt. Wallace M. Dillon, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, fcr 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a naval air base, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Houston L. Maples, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continu? while serving 
as a member of the United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, and until reporting for 
other permanent dutv 

Capt. Augustus J. Wellings, United States 
Navy, to be a commedore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
os Director of Inspection Administration, Of- 
fice of Procurement and Material, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Robert E. Robinson, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, North Pa- 
cific Force, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John F. Rees, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving on the staff 
(shipping) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 


Capt. Raymond B. Tarbuck, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary sefvice, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff and aide to commander, Sev- 
enth Amphibious Force, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Richard P. Glass, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, South Pacific 
Force, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Frank R. Talbot, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
deputy chief of staff, Tenth Army, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. John P. Whitney, United States Navy. 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
deputy commander, Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice, and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Medical Director John Harper to be a med- 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
from the 16th day of September 1942. 
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Medical Director William W. Hargrave to pe 
a medical director in the Navy, with ty. 
rank of commodore, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as Chief of Personne) 
Division, Bureau of Medicine ang Surgery 
and until reporting for other permanent dyty 

Medical Director Joel T. Boone to be a med. 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to cop. 
tinue while serving as fleet medica] Officer 
Third Fleet, and until reporting for othe; 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director John P. Owen to be a meg. 
ical director in the Navy, with the rank 
commodore, for temporary service, to con. 
tinue while serving us fleet medical office; 
Seventh Pleet, and until reporting for othe, 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director Thomas C. Anderson ty 
be a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of commodore, for temporary service 
to continue while serving on the staff (medi. 
cai) of the commander in chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for othe; 
permanent duty. 

Medical Director Morton D. Willcutts to be 
a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of commodore, for temporary service. 
to continue while serving as fleet medica} 
Officer, Fifth Fleet, and until reporting fo; 
other permanent duty. 

Medical Director John C. Adams to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodove, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief of Aviation Med- 
icine Division, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and until reporting fon other permanent 
duty. 

Medical Director Carlton L. Andrus to bea 
medical director in the Navy, with the rant 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief of Planning Diyj- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Eiwin D. Foster to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, fcr temporary service, to rank from 
the 18th day of June 1943. 

Pay Director Morton L. Ring to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 19th day of April 1943. 

Pay Director Murrey L. Royar to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 18th day of June 1943. 

Pay Director William R. Bowne to a pay 
director in the Navy, on the retired list, with 
the rank of commodore, for temporary serv- 
ice, to continue while serving as district cup- 
ply officer, Third Naval District. 

Pay Director David W. Mitchell to be a py 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as fleet supply officer, service 
force, United States Atlantic Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director William R. Ryan to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
mcedore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as supply officer, staff of com- 
mander, United States naval forces, Europe, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Pay Director Archie A. Antrim to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
mecdore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as planning and logistics officer, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Charles W. Fox to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with vhe rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as supply officer in command, 
naval supply depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Joseph L. Herlihy to be a pay 
director in the Navy, with the rank of com- 
modore, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as fleet supply officer, service 
force, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 
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Civil Engineer William H, Smith to be a 

vil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
sa admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
{rom the 2d day of January 1943. 

Civil Engineer Edward L. Marshall to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
rank from the 2d day of Januar) 1943. 

Civil Engineer William O. Hiltabidle to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Paul J. Halloran to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of 
a naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Beauford W. Fink, Jr., to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (construc- 
tion) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Wallace B. Short to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Robert C. Johnson to be a 
civil engineer in the United States Naval 
Reserve, with the rank of commodore, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as Officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade. 

Civil Engineer Claire C. Seabury to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

Civil Engineer Re bert H. Meade to be a 
civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of commodore, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving at officer in charge of a 
naval construction brigade, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

POSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 

Richard T. Stanton, Millbrook. 

Aleine Miller, Perrysburg. 

Lydia L. Keil, Stuyvesant Falls. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucrspay, Marcu 29, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

‘lhe Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Saviour Divine, today as we ap- 
proach the cross of Calvary, we hear Thy 
valedictory words: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world”; our spirits 
rise to the glory of this immortal truth. 
Just to be alive in Christ these telling 
Gays, taking a troubled world to our 
breasts, walking in brotherly ways on to 
a blessed forever; this is to know Thee, 
Whose love passeth all earthly affections. 
_ When sorrows oppress, when the days 
loc K dark and the nights have lost their 
starlight and heaven seems far away, 
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O lift our souls to Thee who in all meek- 
ness and lowliness hath given us a pledge 
of life eternal. Countless trials are near 
our own; with us it is sunlight at mid- 
day; with them it is sunset at noontide. 
Clothe us all with the ministry of serv- 
ice, even though it lead us up some shad- 
owed Calvary or into some bypaths 
where some have strayed or fallen. Fol- 
lowing Thy blessed example, keep us 
lowly and worthy to be soldiers of the 
cross and to drink of Thy bitter cup. In 
the name of our Mediator and Advocate. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday nex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “An Invalu- 
able Service,” published in the March 8, 
1945, issue of the Oglethorpe Echo, of 
Lexington, Ga. This article relates to 
the Soil Conservation Service, one of the 
outstanding agencies of the Govern- 
ment, benefiting the farmers and costing 
the Government very little money. 

Mr. SASSCER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a resolution by the 
General Assembly of Maryland com- 
memorating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing a new bill relating to 
the right of the taxpayer to take as an 
expense intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs. This bill makes it clear that 
its sole purpose is to overcome the deci- 
sion of the fifth circuit in the F. H. E. 
Oil Co. case, decided March 6, 1945, by 
the circuit court of appeals. It is not 
intended to give the taxpayer a new 
election to take such optional expendi- 
tures, but merely to validate the option 
which has been granted under the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department for 
the past 25 years. My original bill ap- 
plied only to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1937. Since there 
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may be some cases open either for 
assessment or refund for years prior to 
1932, I have added a new provision which 
has the effect of validating deductions 
taken for sucn optional expenditures 
under the regulations in force for such 
prior years. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RecorD and include 
therein an analysis of the tax question, 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we are hearing and reading so 
much concerning the award of medals 
for service performed beyond the line of 
duty and for outstanding personal brav- 
ery and heroism, it is interesting to no- 
tice the desire to associate these bestow- 
als of honored distinction with the most 
sacred traditions of our great country. 

In this connection I call attention to 
the following short article written by 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade, in his column Way of the 
World, entitled “The-George Washington 
Medal”: 

WAY OF THE WORLD 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEDAL 


Whenever I read of an act of bravery in 
this war, so great, so outstanding, so heroic 
that the man who faced the hard task and 
came out victorious, even in death, is given 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, I am in- 
spired. But in that thrill and inspiration 
there is also a feeling of dissatisfaction that 
mars the glory and puts a bit of a blot 
upon the triumph. And that comes because 
the highest award which a man in the serv- 
ice of his country can receive is not named 
what it should be named. 

Why do we e€all it the Congressional Medal 
when it should be called the George Wash- 
ington Medal? 

Nobody thinks, and I do not mean, that 
there is any touch of politics in the award 
because it is called congressional. But the 
word “congressional” always has, and always 
will throughout the history of our country, 
call to mind the associated idea of politics, 
of political striving and political favor. 
No other nation in the world as far as I 
have ever heard has a name for its supreme 
award for courage that carries a hint of 
political significance. 

Above all other recognitions in France is 
the Medaille Militaire. Above all others in 
England is the Victoria Cross. Why not 
above all others in America, the George 
Washington Medal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Noblesville 
Daily Ledger and five letters received by 
him on recent publicity. 


SECRET BUREAUCRATIC DISCRIMINATION 
REVEALED 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWALGE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, a serious situation is develop- 
ing in this country. The people are los- 
ing confidence in their Government. 
Time was when love of country, loyalty 
to the flag, and respect for Government 
was the pride of every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. As a result of the break- 
down of the system of checks and bal- 
ances, with the attempts of the Execu- 
tive to control, directly or indirectly, the 
legisiative and judicial branches of our 
Government, the people are rapidly los- 
ing confidence in and respect for our 
sacred inst:tutions and principles. 

Under the systems that prevailed in 
the Old World, the king or the ruler spoke 
the law—his word was law. The people 
were his subjects. Our forefathers or- 
dained and established a form of gov- 
ernment whereky the people would elect 
their representatives to enact laws for 
the'r guidance and protection. This was 
designed as a truly representative form 
of government. In the Old World the 
law came from the king down to the 
peopvlie. According to our system the 
law was supposed to come from the peo- 
ple up to those elected to execute the 
law, and cur public officials were de- 
scribed and intended to be ovr public 
servants and not our dictators. 

The Representatives cf the people in 
Congyess will merit and hold the con- 
tinued respect of the electorate only in 
proportion as we emulate the traditions 
of cur form of government. Our con- 
stituents have a right to demand that 
we champion their rights and prevent 
arbitrary, autocratic, dictatorial regi- 
mentation and regulation, such as we 
are now witnessing from many quarters. 

Mr. Speaker, in one form or another, 
and emanating from one bureau or an- 
cther, the activities of the American peo- 
ple are being so regulated and regi- 
mented that the people are becoming dis- 
tressec perplexed almost beyond 
words. 

I direct my remarks at this time to 
what seems to be an unreasonable ex- 
ercise of power by the Office of War 
Mobilization and the War Committee on 
Conventions that has been set up. On 
March 1, 1945, one of my constituents, 
and one of the oldest and best-respected 
clothing merchants of my district, wrote 
me protesting against a directive which 
enparertly was issued by the Office of 
War Mobilization discontinuing conven- 
tions. This directive eliminates the 
buyers’ markets held at Dalles semi- 
annually by the Southwestern Men’s 
Apparel Ciub. The merchants in that 
territory have found it more convenient, 
less expensive, more satisfactory from 
every standpoint, for them to attend 
these Dallas markets than to be forced 
to go to the larger market centers in 
Chicago and New York. At the Dallas 
market they could buy from 35 to 50 
lines within 3 or 4 days, whereas if they 
were required to go to the points of pro- 
duction they would have to spend from 
2 to 3 and sometimes 4 weeks to accom- 
plish the same results. 


end 
2a 
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On March 6 I addressed a letter to the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, Office of 
War Mobilization, the White House, East 
Wing, with carbon copies of the letter 
transmitted to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Commerce. 

On March 9 Director Byrnes addressed 
a letter to me, informing me that. my 
letter on behalf of my constituents had 
been referred by him to the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions, and said that his 
request for cancelation of trade shows 
was occasioned by the necessity for re- 
lieving the burden of overtaxed trans- 
portation and housing facilities in order 
that these might be more directly avail- 
able in the war interest. He further 
stated that these mass showings of mer- 
chandise involve mass concentrations of 
buyers which appear unnecessary be- 
cause of transportation and housing fa- 
cilities required, and also because of the 
shortage of available merchandise. He 
declared that the committee felt “that 
slightly more travel or slightly longer 
trips spread over a longer period of time 
would be preferable to the concentration 
of such travel at one time ana place.” 

Subsequently the secretary of the 
War Committee on Conventions, under 
cate of March 14, addressed me on this 
subject, stating: 


2. The policy of the committee with refer- 
ence to trade shows or market weeks was 
established only after careful deliberation 
and conference with leaders in this field. 
The application of this policy has been uni- 
form nationally. Moreover, from only two 
other areas have we had letters from mer- 
chants protesting this policy, those being the 
Atlanta and Twin City areas. 

3. Inasmuch as the sponsors of these mar- 
ket weeks have obviously appealed to all of 
the merchants in their particular area for 
their support, the actual support they have 
received from this group is infinitesimal as 
evidenced by the number of letters that have 
been received in connection with the move- 
ment. In other words, we honestly feel that 
the letters we have thus far received are 
not in reality the spontaneous expression of 
these merchants. 

4. Peculiarly, this committee has had not 
one similar complaint from those whom we 
feel should be most vitally interested in this 
present restriction and that is the actual 
producer of the merchandise which is being 
exhibited and displayed. Most certainly, if 
committee action had resulted in choking 
the distribution of merchandise, it would 
never leave the producers’ hands. We are 
confident that this is not the case. 


5. The committee feels that for the pres- 
ent, trade shows can be reasonably deferred 
until the present critical transportation and 
housing emergency has passed. These events 
result in a concentration of travel to a given 
point, together with a peak load upon hotel 
facilities. For the time being, this is an un- 
desirable condition and accordingly we have 
denied all such applications for permit. 
There is no objection, of course, to the usual 
travel of salesmen. What we do object to is 
a concentration of salesmen and buyers at 
one time and place. 

6. With the present shortage of merchan- 
dise of all types, the committee further feels 
that suppliers, practically without exception, 
equitably apportion their available products 
among their outlets. In addition, the present 
question with reference to merchandise is not 
so much the purchaser’s choice from a style 
or quality angle, because he will accept, and 
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can dispose of, any merchandise that js 
available from his supplier. 

7. The committee's present restrictions are 
not based upon a long-range plan and Very 
naturally relaxation or removal of the pres. 
ent restrictions will take place as soon as the 
present overload upon transportation ang 
hotel facilities has been sufficiently relieveq 

8. We have gone into considerable detajj 
inasmuch as the committee feels that you 
should have all the facts surrounding its 
present position. However, we question the 
advisability of passing this information to 
your constituents in its entirety. We fee) 
that paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of this letter wijj 
amply reply to your constituents. 

9. The committee will be more than ap. 
preciative of your active support of their 
present position on this sudject. 


Mr. Speaker, I replied to this letter 
under date of March 19 at some length, 
explaining my inability to agree with the 
policy or line of reascning of the author 
and his committee, and requesting that 
the committee give careful consideration 
to my protests and that they “no longer 
hesitate to permit me to divulge the facts 
to my constituents.” I courteously 
awaited a reply, without receiving one, 
except on March 28 someone from the 
office of the committee called me over 
the telephone and authorized me to in- 
form my constituents of the position of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very pointed 
illustration of the manner in which our 
merchants are being required to submit 
to directives which they believe and say 
will eventually put the smaller mer- 
chants out of business. 

It is a startling revelation that the 
War Committee on Conventions consider 
the producer as the one “most vitally 
interested in this present restriction.” 
The producer or manufacturer who lives 
and has his place in New York or some- 
where in the New England States, far 
removed from the retailer and consumer, 
obviously has been favored that the re- 
tailers and consumers have been dis- 
criminated against most severely. What 
would the producer do without the re- 
tailers and the consumers? These out- 
lets are essential to the existence of the 
producer. Yet, the committee says in 
effect that they have put this restriction 
in effect for the benefit of the producers 
and with apparent abandon of any con- 
sideration for the great multitude of re- 
tailers and consumers. 

Apparently, this is only another at- 
tempt to socialize a great and honorable 
line of business activity in this country. 
If followed to its logical conclusion, the 
bureaucratic control can tell the pro- 
ducer what to make and what not to 
make for the public. They can tell the 
producers to whom they can sell and to 
whom they cannot, and in what quan- 
tities, and when and where purchases 

must be made. By the same token, Mr. 
Speaker, the authors of such directives 
can determine type, quality, and quan- 
tity of clothing you and I shall wear— 
and all of this under the guise of war 
necessity. 

This may partially explain why the au- 
thor of the letter of March 14 said the 
committee “question the advisability of 
passing this information to your con- 
stituents in its entirety.” I submit that 
such statements are shocking to the in- 
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telligence and the self-respect of Ameri- 
can citizens. sh : 
Mr, Speaker, I hold that it is the high 
privilege and the duty of the Members 
of this House to represent their con- 
stituents and the Government of the 
United States as @ whole. A part of 
that representation involves the right of 
a Representative in Congress to appeal 
on behalf of his constituents to any of- 
ficer, board, commission, agency, or de- 
partment of the Federal Government. It 
is our duty and pleasure to represent, as 
best we may, our constituents in an at- 
tempt to see that their rights are not 
invaded by any officer or agency of Gov- 
ernment and to protect them against un- 
lawful, improper, and overburdensome 
exactions and regimentation by our pub- 
lic servants. Why should we not disclose 
to our constituents, these intelligent 
merchants, the policies and the explana- 
tions for the promulgation of directives? 
Vhy should any bureau or agency of 
Government tell the people’s Repre- 
sentatives something in secret, and re- 
quest them not to divulge it to those 
whom they represent? 

Mr. Speaker, why should any bureau 

be permitted to issue a directive to favor 
a few and disregard the rights of the 
many? Is it not our duty to find out 
what is back of these directives, explain 
it to our constituents, and attempt to 
correct the abuses and discriminations 
that are so apparent? Where will this 
line of conduct end? 
The history of such practices in Ger- 
many and other countries whose example 
we do not want to follow in America, fur- 
nishes the answer. It is high time that 
this Congress voice its protests against 
such procedures in Government in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully realize that this 
exposé may result in a reticence or re- 
fusal of these bureaucratic agencies to 
furnish me further complete informa- 
tiun when requested on behalf of my 
constituents. But, with the conviction 
that my position is tenable and that the 
attitude of the committee is wholly un- 
American, I fearlessly present the facts 
for the consideration of this body and 
for the enlightenment of my constituents 
and the public at large. No shroud of 
secrecy should be permitted to conceal 
the facts from the public and those truly 
interested, in dealing with our domestic 
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VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—CHARLES R. 
HOOPER 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 
return herewith without my approval 
@ bill (H.R. 249) for the relief of Charles 
R. Hooper. 

The bill would provide for the paymen‘ 
of the sum of $3,000 to Mr. Hooper in set- 
tlement of his claim against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained by 
him while employed in the United States 
roy Yard in Washington, D. C., in 
oJ 
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It appears that he was employed in the 
navy yard from May 15, 1890, to October 
1, 1895, as a blacksmith, and on August 
1, 1894, while working in line of duty, 
his left eye was destroyed by a small piece 
of steel. 

On February 28, 1944, I vetoed a similar 
bill (H. R. 2075, 78th Cong.), to provide 
for the payment of the sum of $5,0€0 to 
Mr. Hooper. In my veto message I made 
the following statement: 

Had the Employees’ Compensation Act, 
which was approved September 7, 1916, been 
in effect at the time this injury occurred, it 
is assumed that the claimant would have 
been entitled to a measure of relief there- 
under. The Employees’ Compensation Act 
did not, however, have retroactive applica- 
tion and there are a great many other cases 
of employees who were injured or killed in 
the performance of duty prior to the enact- 
ment of the Employees’ Compensation Act, 
in which cases the benefits of said act have 
not been available. 

Approval of the bill under consideration 
would extend preferential treatment to the 
claimant not accorded in the many other 
cases of a similar or more serious character 
and would provide payment to the claimant 
without an appraisal of the amount to which 
he would be entitled, if any, in accordance 
with the standards of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 


The foregoing considerations are 
equally applicable to the present measure 
and I am, therefore, constrained to re- 
turn the bill without my approval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The WuitTE House, March 29, 1945. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

The message together with the accom- 
panying papers was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MALADMINIS- 

TRATION IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

WAR-FOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD and to include a memorandum of 
powdered miik prices in Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been subjected to un- 
limited vocal and written propaganda 
from Washington as to the great increase 
in the production of dairy products. 
Much of this propaganda is misleading. 
The facts are that the national milk 
production has not increased very much. 
The American people have reduced their 
per capita consumption of milk products. 
This may have been necessary and best 
for the war effort as well. The United 
States produced over 100,000,000,000 
pounds of milk in 1934. The largest in- 
crease in national production took place 
in 1841 over 1940. This was an increase 
of less than 6 percent. In 1943 and 1944 
less milk was produced than in 1942. 
There has been an increase of about 3'2 
billion pounds from 1941 to 1945 or about 
3 percent. 
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The maintenance of this production 
even has been accomplished in spite of 
many man-made obstacles. 

The obstacles to a rapid increase in 
milk production have been the continu- 
ously increasing problem of manpower 
and the difficulties of securing equip- 
ment and machinery. 


ADDITIONAL OBSTACLES 


In addition to these obstacles that con- 
fronted the dairymen Wisconsin dairy- 
ing has had added obstacles to meet be- 
cause most of its milk has gone into 
manufactured dairy products. 

First. We had the Plymouth Plus and 
Wisconsin Minus where Wisconsin 
cheese, representing 50 percent of the 
national production, has had a floor 
price from 0.6 cent to 2 cents per pound 
less than the floor price of the cheese of 
other States. 

Second. We have seen the Office or 
Price Administration harass, persecute, 
sue, and collect thousands of dollars from 
the Wisconsin dairymen, largely the 
co-op for selling the powdered skim 
for animal feed above the alleged ceiling 
price, although the O. P. A. had not even 
fixed a dollar-and-cents price on the 
product. This action of the O. P. A. was 
harmful to the war food program and 
was an unnecessary and unfair attack 
on the co-op creameries. 

The Second War Powers Act appears 
to be used only to harass the little people. 

One of our colleagues from a Western 
State says the planners made a cheese 
factory close up because they had not 
made any cheese in 1942. 

Why all the talk about a meat short- 
age when the W. F. A. will not allow the 
“poor man’s meat”—cheese—to be pro- 
duced? 


THE POWDERED WHOLE MILK SITUATION 


In 1843 only eighty-nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the milk of the 
United States was manufactured into 
powdered whole milk. The industry, 
however, has expanded. The product is 
used by the armed forces in large 
amounts. 

The milk producers, largely co-op in 
Wisconsin, started making this product 
for war. 

I, as well as the other Members from 
Wisconsin, received a letter and a mem- 
orandum regarding the trials of pow- 
dered whole milx cases in Wisconsin from 
Mr. Milton H. Button, director, Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture. 

The letter is as follows: 

WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, Wis., March 24, 1945. 
Hon. Rew F. Murray, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MurrAy: Attached is 
report of the O. P. A. trial against the Sand 
Creek Creamery Co. 

As a result of this trial, it appears that 
this is the opportune time to secure a satis- 

actory settlement of the 15 cases and to 
make every effort to obtain the establish- 


ment of a dollars-and-cents ceiling on 
whole-milk powder. 

Mr. Werner Wilking, special counse! for this 
department, and Mr. Clifford Mathys, at- 
torney for the Sand Creek Creamery C 
plan to arrive in Washington on the morn- 


ing of Wednesday, March 28. 
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Any suggestions and assistance you can 
give them will be in the interest of 10,000 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin. 

Sincerely yours, 
State DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
MILTON H. Button, Director. 


The following is a memorandum on 
the trial: 
MCMORANDUM RE TRIALS OF POWDERED WEIOLE 
MILK CASES AT WAUSAU 


The trials of the 15 whole milk powder 
casts were started before Judge Stone at 
Wavsau on March 8, 1945. At the request 
of the O. P. A., the first case to be tried 
was that against the Sand Creek Creamery 
Co. It was the contention of the O. P. A. 
that this was the key case and that a num- 
ber of the cooperatives in the remaining 
cases were required to borrow their price 
irom the Sand Creek Creamery. 

Prior to trial it was the contention of 
O. P. A. that the ceiling of Sand Creek was 
determined by their most recent sale dur- 
ing the year preceding the base period of 
September 28 to October 2, 1942, inclusive. 
During preliminary motions heard in Mad- 
iscn the attorneys for O. P. A. stated in 
court that this was their contention. On 
the morning of the trial, however, the at- 
torneys submitted to the attorneys for Sand 
Creek a satement in which they changed 
their position, claiming that the Sand Creek 
Creamcry had a sale of roller process whole 
milk powder in kags during the kase pe- 
riod. During the trial it was indicated that 
they were again changing their position, 
claiming that there were contracts entered 
into before the base pericd and delivery 
made after the base feriod, which under 
their theory constituted an offering price 
during the base period. This theory was 
based on the decision in the case of Bowles 
v. Seminoie Sand & Grarel Company, in 
which the court held that where a contract 
was entered into prior to the base period 
providing for delivery on or before a date 
subsequent to the base period, it constituted 
an offering price during the base pericd. 

The alleged sale during the base period 
was made to the Campbell Soup Co. of Chi- 
cago. According to exhibits introduced, the 
sale was made on September 10, 1042, and it 
was O. P. A.’s contention that delivery was 
made in Chicago on September 23, which 
would, if established, constitute a sale dur- 
ing the base period. The attorneys for the 
defendant immediately served notice for ad- 
verse examination of several employees of 
the Campbell Soup Co. in Chicago, which 
was objected to by counsel for O. P. A. How- 
ever, the court permitted the taking of the 
Cepcsitions. During the trial defendants 
produced an officer of the Glendenning 
Trucking Co., Mr. Chester Purvis. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Purvis and the depositions of 
the employees of the Campbell Soup Co. 
conclusively showed that delivery was made 
in Chicago on September 25. O. P. A. also 
contended that the shipment was not ac- 
cepted as to quality until October 5 and it 
therefore constituted an offering price dur- 
ing the base period. 

Testimony was offered by the defense that 
the similar product most nearly like roller 
process whole-milk powder was spray process 
whole-milk powder. At the conclusion of 
the trial, however, the court held that spray 
powder was not a similar product to roller 
process powder and ordered all testimony re- 
lating to similarity stricken. 

Counsel for O. P. A. sought to establish 
a ceiling price for Sand Creek of 24 cents 
in bags and 24.07 cents tn barrels. The price 
for bags, according to their contention, was 
based on the sale during the base period and 
the price for barrels was established by the 
most recent sale during the year preceding 
the base period. Mr. Arthur stated to the 
ccurt that actually the correct ceiling price 
of Sand Creck for powder in barrels was that 
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of the Barron Cooperative Creamery, but that 
since that price was less than 24 cents they 
were willing to overlook the strict require- 
ments of the regulation and permit Sand 
Creek to use the price of 24.07 cents. 

The defendant made repeated efforts to get 
into the record the Pfeifer formula which 
established for the Sand Creek Creamery a 
ceiling price of 2644 cents in bags and 2744 
cents in barrels. The court, however, re- 
fused to permit the introduction of this 
testimony and seemed to base his ruling on 
the fact that there was no actual offer in 
writing which would bind Sand Creek. How- 
ever, the attorneys for the defendant suc- 
ceeded in reading into the record the deposi- 
tion of Ed Pfeifer taken by the O. P. A. in 
which he stated, in response to a question by 
the attorney for O. P. A., that he had an of- 
fering price during the base period and that 
price was 2614 cents and 271%, cents. George 
Pfeiter also testified that he had such an of- 
fering price during the base pericd. This 
testimony is still in the record, although the 
court did not permit George Pfeifer to testify 
as to how he arrived at that price. 

Under the pricing formula in M. P. R. 289, 
if O. P. A. could not establish 4 sale during 
the base period, it would then be necessary 
for the court and jury to determine whether 
the company had an offering price or prices 
during the base pericd, and, if so, what the 
highest offering price was. These were the 
only two methods of determining price that 
were later submitted to the jury on a special 
verdict. 

At the conclusion of the testimony the 
Plaintiff moved for a directed verdict. After 
hearing arguments the court reserved his 
ruling and stated that he wanted to submit 
the case to the jury on a special verdict. 
Under the special verdict the jury was asked 
to determine: 

1. Whether Sand Creek had a sale during 
the base period; 

2. Whether they had an offering price dur- 
ing the base period; 

3. What the highest offering price was dur- 
ing the base pericd; 

4. What was the highest price charged by 
the creamery for the most recent sale in the 
year preceding the base period; 

5. Whether the Sand Creek Creamery made 
any sales in excess of their ceiling price; 

6. If so, what the amounts of the over- 
charges were; and 

7. Whether the creamery acted in good 
faith and took reasonable precautions to 
comply with the regulation if in fact it did 
sell in excess of its ceiling price. 

The jury held 100 nercent for the cream- 
ery and established its ceiling price at 
26%, and 2744 cents. This special verdict 
was in effect a yeneral verdict based on the 
one question submitted to the jury, whether 
or not the creamery sold its product in excess 
of the ceiling price. At the time the special 
verdict was received the court made the com- 
ment that there obviously wasn't any evi- 
dence in the record to support the verdict 
of the jury. Counsel for O. P. A. imme- 
diately made the usual motions after verdict, 
including a motion to change certain an- 
swers in the verdict and a motion for judg- 
ment, notwithstanding the verdict. 

The motions after verdict were argued 
before Judge Stcne on March 19. In the 
meantime the trial of the case against the 
Cashton Cooperative Creamery Co. was com- 
menced and reached a point where the plain- 
tiff was introducing depositions relating to 
sales made by the Sand Creek Creamery. 
After hearing arguments, the court denied 
all of the motions of the plaintiff except its 
motion for a new trial, which was granted. 
The motion by the defendants for judgment 
on the verdict was denied. The court then 
set the case for a new trial in the April term, 
beginning on April 10, at which time there 
would be a new jury panel. The court also 
suggested that the jury in the Cashton case 
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be dismissed and that the case be retrieg 
This was in line with the suggestion ct 
O. P. A., that the Sand Creek was the ke 
case and also in line with the court's views 
that all of the cases be settled. 

Judge Stone expressed the opinion from 
the bench that the cases were of such 3 
nature a settlement should be made and gyp. 
gested that “counsel for O. P. A. should g¢ 
their heads out of the clouds” and that ecm, 
concessions should be made by the defeng. 
ants. At the suggestion of the court the 
attorneys then conferred with Judge Stone 
in his chambers relating to the Possibility 
of settlement. fe asked counsel for 0. p 4 
what they would settle for and was informe 
that the amount would be about $5,000, 
then suggested tc them that they consige 
the amount of $2.500. 

During the discussions which continue 
in the afternoon the court asked Georg, 
Pfeifer to explain what their position really 
was. It was indicated that for the first tine 
the court began to realize the position of the 
defendant and the other creameries, and tha 
there was considerably more to the case thay 
contended by O. P. A. He urged counsel for 
O. P. A. to prevail upon the Washington ofc 
to issue the dollar-and-cents ceiling fo; 
whole-milk powder and that they make ¢e. 
termined efforts to settle all the pending 
cases. It was his further comment that he 
hoped that O. P. A. in settling the case; 
would come back with a price of not less 
than 26% cents in bags and 27% cents iy 
barrels, which was the price sought to be 
established by Sand Creek. With the excen. 
tion of possibly one or two cases, all of the 
defendants sold their whole-milk powder a 
prices which were equal to or less than the 
Sand Creek price. 

The counsel for the defendant creameries 
and George Pfeifer had a later conference 
at the hotel in which I was asked to pur. 
ticipate. At this conference it was stated 
that the efforts of the State department of 
agriculture to negotiate a settlement through 
the Chicago and Washington offices had con- 
siderable effect. It was the consensus of the 
group that the department make further ¢- 
forts to effect a disposition of the cases 
through the Washington office and also bring 
pressure to bear for the issuance of the dollar- 
and-cents ceiling price for whole-milk povw- 
der. It was suggested that we consider the 
procedure to be followed, and it was urged, 
if it was geemed necessary, that we go di- 
rectly to the Washington office and that Mr. 
Mathys, counsel for Sand Creek, also attend 
such meetings. 
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WERNER A. WILKING. 
Special Counsel. 
Marcu 20, 1945. 


Note the judge set aside the jury’s 
verdict. 
When I met these gentlemen I mace 
the following inquiries and received the 
following replies: 


Marcu 28, 1945. 
(Congressman Ret Murray, Wisconsin; Mr. 
Werner Wilking, special counsel for the 
Wisconsin State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison; and Mr. Clifford Mathys, 
attorney for the Sand Creek Creamery Co.) 
Mr. Murray. If the farmer receives $2.(5 
a hundred for his milk, wkat would the 
powdered whole-milk ceiling price of neces- 
sity be? 
Mr. WILKING. With butter-fat content 35, 
about 29 cents. 
Mr. Murray. What is the present O. P A. 
ceiling price? 
Mr. Wrtx1nc. Nobody knows. 
down here trying to find out. 
Mr. Murray. How long have you tried to 
find out? 
Mr. WiixKtnc. Ever since after the is*t- 
ance of temporary regulation No. 22, which 
was issued in October 1942, which regu! 
tion froze prices, 
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Mr. Murray. What was the status of this 
owdered-milk business before the war? 

Mr. WitkInG. The volume was low and it 
wasn't used to be put back into milk. It 
was used for baby food, cooking, and so forth. 
‘Mr, Murray. What is the present contro- 
srsy in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Marnys. In the first place O. P. A. has 
failed to place a dollar-and-cents price on 
p wdered whole milk. Just a formula was 
suggested to determine price on whether it 
was made in a certain period. If not, we try 
to get competitors’ price—get prices on pow- 
dered milk nearly like it. O. P. A. hasn’t 
been able to tell any creamery actually what 
the price is. In this lawsuit they had three 
different theories as to price. They changed 
during the course of the trial. 
Fourteen creameries have borrowed price 
from the Sand Creek Creamery. If the Sand 
Creek Creamery is wrong, they are all wrong. 
They finally claimed that the price should 
be about 24 cents with a little variation as to 
whether it is in bags or barrels. The Sand 
Creek Creamery price should be 2614 cents 
if in bags, and 27% cents if in barrels. We 
have always adhered to that price. The jury 
found that the Sand Creek price of 2614 
cents was a proper ceiling price. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman this question: How can the Sand 
Creek Creamery or any other creamery pay 
$2.65 a hundred for milk, and sell the pow- 
dered whole milk at 2614 cents? 

Mr. Matuys. They can’t do it, and are not 
doing it. They are now being sued because 
they charge 26. They should not have 
charged more than 24 cents. That is utterly 
impossible. Over a year ago Vinson directed 
Bowles to fix a dollar-and-cents price on 
powdered milk. He hasn’t done it to this 
day, but has made the assurance repeatedly 
that it would be done. Judge Stone in this 
case set the jury’s verdict aside. Don’t ask 
me why. Since the trial he has said that he 
is satisfied the price is too low. He has 
asked why the O. P. A. has not fixed the 
price. He said he would write a letter him- 
self to the O. P. A. telling what happened, 
and suggesting that because of the chaotic 
situation in Wisconsin a dollar-and-cents 
price should be fixed. That is why we are 
down here now to get that price fixed. I 
have Judge Stone’s letter which I will deliver 
to the O. P. A. myself. The dollar-and-cents 
price would end confusion. 
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Here then we have this situation: 
First. The Government allocated the 
strategic materials to build many pow- 
dered whole-milk plants. 

Second. The armed forces need and 
have made good use of this product. 
Third. The farmers, largely the co- 
ops diverted milk to the production of 
powdered skim milk. 

Fourth. The O. P. A. did not and has 
not as yet placed a dollars-and-cents 
ceiling on the product. 

Fifth. The Wisconsin farmer evidently, 
if he received the 29 cents per pound 
O. P. A. ceiling on the product, would 


his milk. 

Sixth. The average price of milk in 
the United States in 1944 was $3.24 per 
hundredweight, and the average price of 
milk in Wisconsin was $2.70 per hun- 
dredweight, 

Seventh. The Wisconsin co-ops are be- 
ing sued for trying to obtain less than 
$2.65 per hundredweight for their mem- 
bers even at a time several States have 
fixed milk prices of from $4 to $4.80 per 
hundredweight. 

Yes, even at a time when the subsidy 
to several States is over twice as much as 
that received by Wisconsin farmers. 





receive but $2.65 per hundredweight for - 
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This maladministration by the Office of 
Price Administration and the War Food 
Administration has harmed and is now 
harming the war food program. 

Even the thought of harassing, per- 
secuting, and prosecuting one group of 
producers receiving less than $2.65 per 
hundredweight at the very time other 
groups in the United States receive from 
$4 to $4.80 per hundredweight and a sub- 
sidy of 90 cents on top of it is wrong. 

Wisconsin farmers do not have to be 
paid for their patriotism. They have 
done their best, in spite of the broken 
promises and the nonsensible persecu- 
tions by groups that should know better. 
Surely apologists for the New Deal and 
its ways can justify these performances 
if they wish. I shall not, however, de- 
fend any group that is not only harm- 
ing the war food program and the war 
effort but are persecuting people who 
make more contribution to the war food 
program in 1 day than many in this 
outfit ever made or ever will make. 

Let us get a few food facts straight: 

First. As long as the War Food Ad- 
ministration prevents the milk producers 
of the Nation from making all the “poor 
man’s meat” or cheese there is not any 
use for one to figure what a food com- 
mittee can do to furnish more food. 

Second. If milk subsidies are to in- 
crease milk production, the fact that in 
April 1944 40 percent more subsidy was 
paid than is to be paid in April 1945 
would indicate that the War Food Ad- 
ministration is not trying to increase 
milk production. 

Third. A hundred pounds of feed will 
produce four times as much human food 
when fed to dairy cows as when fed to 
beef cattle. The few with the price have 
no reason to be expecting a luxury food 
during wartime. If the Government al- 
locates 40 percent of the choice meats 
largely to the hotels and restaurants 
patronized by people in the top income 
brackets and only 20 percent of the 
cheaper meats to the greav bulk of our 
population we have the same situation 
as in the dairy foods wherein cream for 
the few is unrationed, and products made 
from the skim milk have been rationed, 
and where dairy products with small 
butterfat content are even now rationed. 

When a dairy product with 19 percent 
butterfat is not rationed and one with 
only half that butterfat content is ra- 
tioned, it clearly indicates that the pres- 
ent War Food Administration is domi- 
nated by the people that make little or no 
use of the experiments and studies car- 
ried on by the agricultural colleges the 
past 50 years. This is evident by the 
service record of the men who are mak- 
ing the senseless rulings. 

Fourth. Since nearly half the beef of 
the country has been derived from the 
dairy industry, it would be fair to point 
out that all during the fall of 1944 and 
early winter, the price of dairy cattle go- 
ing to beef was hovering around the so- 
called parity price, which, as you know, 
was unfavorable during the 1910-14 
period. 

Fifth. I did not notice that any pack- 
ers were vocal when they were buying 
these dairy cattle at relutively low prices 
last fall. They did not show the effect 
on meat production at that time. I did 
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not hear any packer complaints when a 
few months ago they bought millions of 
light hogs below the guaranteed 90 per- 
cent parity floor price. I did not even 
hear of the packers complaining when 
they were receiving a pork subsidy at the 
very time they were buying light hogs at 
even as low as one-half of parity. 

Sixth. This whole food confusion is 
due largely to (1) maladministration by 
people untrained in their jobs: (2) in 
evidencing more interest at times in the 
vote crop than tke food crop; (3) in fol- 
lowing sectional favoritism such as al- 
locating 14 percent of the mixed ferti- 
lizer to one State that produces less than 
2 percent of the food of the Nation: 
(4) in allocating protein feeds on a basis 
not consistent with maximum fcod pro- 
duction. In fact I noted at times more 
protein feed was allocated to a State 
producing less than one-fifth the amount 
of animal products that another State 
was producing. 

Seventh. There has been altogether 
too much propaganda that does not give 
the right picture. It does not make sense 
to compare wartime food production 
with the production during the drought 
years. This is especially apparent when 
one takes the food commitments into 
consideration. 

Eighth. If the farm organizations and 
men with food-production experience 
were taken more fully into conference, 
and if the farmer groups like the A. A. A. 
had more consideration given to their 
recommendations much of the confu- 
sion could have been avoided. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 1505 OF 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to repeal 
section 1505 of the G. I. bill of rights. 
This is an unusual section because of the 
fact it provides that any benefits a vet- 
eran of this war receives may be de- 
ducted from any bonus that in the future 
will be granted by the Congress of the 
United States. In other words, if a 
veteran receives benefits in the way of 
education, for instance, and it amounts 
to the equivalent of a bonus that may be 
later granted, his bonus will be denied. 
I do not think the Congress intends that, 
I do not think the people expect our 
veterans to be so treated and I am there- 
fore asking for support of the bill that 
I have introduced which would repea 
section 1505 of the G. I. bill of rights. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief editorial. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article and an editorial. 


THE G. I. 
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Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and to include a valedictory ad- 
dress by Patrick E. Carroll, at the grad- 
uation exercises for handicapped World 
War veterans of World War No. 2. 


INVESTICATING VETERANS’ FACILITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

fr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in obe- 
dience to House Resolution 192 passed a 
few days ago with reference to investiga- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, I 
nave appointed each member of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation a subcommittee of one to visit 
and inspect veterans’ hospitals and fa- 
cilities during the recess. 

In order to conserve time and expenses 
2s much as possible, I have carried out 
the wishes of the committee and divided 
the country into three sections—first, 
the Northeastern States, second, the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River and third, the Western States, in- 
cluding all the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. I have appointed the 
Members from those areas to visit the 
hospitals in their respective sections. 

I have no authority to appoint anyone 
who is not on the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, but I again 
call on every Member of Congress who 
has an opportunity during this recess to 
go through the veterans’ hospitals and 
facilities in his own area, or anywhere 
else that he may have the opportunity to 
do so, and to make such investigations 
or such inspections as the opportunity 
affords and report back to me as chair- 
man of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation when the Congress 
reconvenes., 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Specker: 

H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish stand- 
ard weights and measures for the District 
of Cclumbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets of the District of Columbia; and 
for other purposes”, approved March 38, 1921; 
and 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 


ployces for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
liouse of Representatives. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
inely (at 12 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) 
the House (under its previous order) 
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adjourned until Monday April 2, 1045, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINCS 
CoMMITTZE ON TIIZ MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHiRIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 





REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 288. An act for the relief of the Lawrence 
Motor Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 402). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES cof Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. S. 514. An act for the relief of the 
Baldwin Bros. Paving Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 403). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 244. A bill for the relief of Adell Erown 
and Alice Brown; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 404). Referred to the Commitiee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 879. A bill for the relief of Ed Wil- 
liams; without amendment (Rept. No. 405). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 903. A bill for the relief of Myles 
Perz; with amendments (Rept. No. 406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1031. A bill for the relief of Mathew 
Mattas; with amendments (Rept. No. 407). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H.R. 1083. A bill for the relief 
of George Hampton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Moeersman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 409). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1482. A bill for the relief of 
Sam Wadford; with amendments (Rept. No. 
410). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1710. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alma 
Richards and Mrs. Mary Block; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 411). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 1847. A bill for the relief 
of Francis X. Servaites; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 412). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1952. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; with amendment (Rept. No. 413). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 2361. A bill for the relief 
of Alexander Sawyer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 414). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2782. A bill for the relief of the Leba- 
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non Woolen Mills, Inc.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 415). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced anq 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLIE: 

H R. 2821. A bill to remove for the dura. 
tion of the war certain limitations upon the 
appointment and compensation of retireq 
commissioned officers employed in civilian 
positions by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 2822. A bill relating to the payment 
of World War veterans’ adjusted compensa. 
tion in certain cases of the vetcran’s con. 
tinued absence from home for a period of 
15 years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 2023. A bill to release rights of the 
United States to certain property in Stock. 
ton, Calif; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 2824. A bill to strike out the provi. 
sion in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 requiring that any benefit received 
by any veteran under this act shall be de- 
ducted from any subsequent adjusted com- 
pensation that may be authorized; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 2825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

Mr. ANGELL introduced a bill (H. R, 
2826) for the relief of Esther L. Berg, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ciaims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


313. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Taxpayers’ 
Local Option Committee, protesting the en- 
actment of prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

314. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. C. M. Simons and 35 other citi- 
zens of Burke, S. Dak., urging enactment of 
House bill 2082, a measure to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve manpower, and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

315. By Mr. CHURCH: Petition of Lillian 
O'Dea and sundry other citizens of Chicago 
and Evanston, Iil., urging the passage of the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committce 
on the Judiciary. 

316. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of the Poard 
of School Directors, School District of the 
City of Reading, Pa., favoring the establish- 
ment of an International Office of Education 
and the establishment within that office of a 
United Nations organization for educational 
and cultural reconstruction; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

317. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Twenty- 
three petitions containing 653 signatures in 
opposition to the enactment of House Pill 
2082, the so-called Bryson bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Femay, Maren 30, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of ‘the recess. 

Tne Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of majesty and of mercy, 
humbly and penitentiy we-lift our souls 
in prayer, for when there was no eye to 
pity and no arm to save, then in the 
fullness of time Thou didst send Thine 
only begotten Son to be our Saviour. 

Today, on this Good Friday, we are 
stauding with bowed heads and uncov- 
ered hearts beneath that cross on which, 
in obedience to the divine will and in 
love for man, He gave His life. We pray 
that we also may be obedient to Thy 
will, and at His cross may we learn to 
walk the path of sacrificial love, the love 
which is victorious even in defeat. 

Grant that we may have the faith and 
courage to believe that through the suf- 
fering and sacrifices of our own genera- 
tion the Kingdom of the Christ of Cal- 
vary is having a new birth in the world. 
Help us to authenticate the reality of the 
Christ and His Kingdom by dedicating 
ourselves more faithfully and heroically 
to His ideals and principles. 

We offer our prayers and petitions 
through the merits and mediation of 
the crucified Saviour and risen Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Jouvnal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, March 29, 1945, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ROGER T. FOLEY TO BE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF NE- 
VADA ; 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
clary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I now give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Friday, the 6th day of April 1945, at 10:30 
a.m., in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee room, upon the nomination of Roger 
T. Foley, of Nevada, to be United States 
district judge for the district of Nevada, 
vice Frank H. Norcross, retired. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee in charge con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Montana |Mr. WHEELER], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia {[Mr. REvER- 


COMB], 
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UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning contains 
an editorial entitled “Manpower Ilu- 
sions,” and, by coincidence, there ap- 
pears on the same page with the edito- 
Yial a column by Mark Sullivan entitled 
“Manpower Measure,” which points to 
the same fallacy of logic which seems to 
divide us in the consideration of this 
great Measure. 

I am impressed by the simplicity of 
one sentence which I read in the article 
by Mark Sullivan: 


Their intellectual difficulty— 


That is referring to the difficulty of 
many in Congress, as he says— 


Their intellectual difficulty in arriving at 
a conclusion could have been dissolved by 
bearing in mind one distinction, the simple 
one between wartime and peacetime. Every 
objection made to the bill would be, in peace- 
time, not only valid but compelling. But 
those objections were made nothing by the 
fact that actually this is wartime. 


T ask unanimous consent that both the 
article by Mr. Sullivan and the editorial 
be printed in the ReEcorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MANPOWER MEASURE 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
STALLING INDEFENS IBLE 


It was on January 6 that President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to pass a national service 
act drafting all men and women for work in 
war industry—in the President's words, “to- 
tal mobilization of all human resources. I 
urge that this be done at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

The “earliest possible moment” will turn 
out to be close to April 6, when the President 
gets a service act—if indeed he gets it then; 
at the hour of this writing it is not certain 
the bill will surely pass the Senate. And the 
bill he gets will be far short of “total mobili- 
zation of all our human resources.” It 
should be added, however, that the bill in its 
present form is fairly effective. It will 
“freeze” all workers now in war industry, and 
will give to War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
much power to direct into war industries 
workers now in nonessential jobs. 


The 3 months delay is regrettable. It is a 
fact that at this very moment, supplies of war 
matériel, in both the German and Asiatic 
theaters, are less than are desirable, and the 
lack is a matter of serious concern to the 
High Command. It is a fact that within re- 
cent months the High Command has been 
disquieted, if not by actual shortage, by lack 
of sure confidence that the supplies would 
continue to come in the desired abundance. 

In the discussion of this manpower meas- 
ure, the questioning of the judgment of the 
military High Command about needs was 
perhaps the least appealing of the arguments 
against the bill. It is a technical field, in 
which only the military leaders can know all 
the facts or have dependable judgment. 
Hardly in any war have any military leaders 
so greatly deserved confidence and support as 
those who patiently planned and ably car- 
ried out our part in this war. Not ..uch can 
be said for either the business leaders or 
the labor leaders who set their judgments, not 
unaffected by their interests, against the 
earnest pleading of the military heads. 
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The judgment of the military leaders is the 
only valid guide for Congress. The millions 
of words about other considerations that 
have been spoken during weeks of debate are 
beside the point. If opponents of the pend- 
ing measure, and the many in Congress who 
were in honest doubt about their duty, had 
confined their thought to the single para- 
mount consideration, that supplies are as es- 
sential as soldiers, the manpower bill might 
have been passed as speedily. and with the 
same unanimity, that the House last week 
passed the l-year extension of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Many in Congress were divided in mind to 
a degree that amounted to a schizophrenia. 
Their intellectual difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion could have been dissolved by bear- 
ing in mind one distinction, the simple one 
between wartime and peacetime. Every ob- 
jection made to the bill would be, in peace- 
time, not only valid hut compelling. But 
those objections were made nothing by the 
fact that actually this is wartime. 

It is possible to understand those who fear 
that limitations upon individual liberty 
adopted in wartime might be continued after 
the war. But those who are restrained by 
this apprehension have a plain way out. 
They can resolve, and preserve their resolu- 
tion, that this and other wartime regulations 
shall be promptly ended with the ending 
of war Fight the war, hard and fast, and 
win it. Then throw the whole mass of regu- 
lations out the window. 

Actually, this course has wisely been held 
in mind by Congress. In writing this bill, 
and in practically every other grant of war- 
time powers, Congress has been careiul to 
write into each act a limitation of time. The 
limitation in the present act reads: 

“All regulations * * * shall cease to 
be effective upon the termination of hos- 
tilities * * * as declared by the Presi- 
dent or by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, or upon June 30, 1946, 
whichever is the earlier.” 

That language will bear careful study. 
There is a fixed date for the ending of the 
act. Then there is a provision that the act 
shall end whenever the President declares 
hostilities to be at an end. If the President 
should not make such a declaration as soon 
as Congress thinks he should, Congress can 
itself, by concurrent resolution, declare an 
end of hostilities, and of these and other acts. 


MANPOWER ILLUSIONS 


Two illusions threaten the manpower bill 
in the Senate. First, there is the illusion 
that the emergency is nearly over. Second, 
there is the illusion among some Members of 
the Senate that Congress can flunk on this 
issue and leave the present system of man- 
power controls intact. The least the Senate 
can do, in our opinion, is to dispose of these 
false assumptions before votes on the man- 
power bill are taken. 

Events in Germany do foretell an early end 
of the war in Europe. Eut only the most in- 
curable optimists assume that Japan will be 
a push-over once organized resistance in Ger- 
many ceases or that the war emergency will 
even then come to an end. President Roose- 
velt has added his voice to those of General 
Marshall and Admiral King in pleading for 
notice to “the war lords of Japan that 
VE-day will mean no slowing down of our 
war effort.” The grim truth is, as Admiral 
Hart said in his maiden speech as a Senator 
on Wednesday, that “we face a slogging, 
wearisome period of war, to be carried on 
several thousand miles from our own shores.” 
* * * What we may expect from the end 
of the war in Europe is a let-down in morale 
and an exaggerated sense of weariness. If we 
attach as much importance to beating the 
Japanese as to beating the Germans, there- 


fore the manpower bill is likely to be more 
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urgently needed because of the approaching 
collapse of the enemy in Europe. 

To rely upon the “positive betterment” in 
the employment situation reported by War 
Manpower Chief McNutt as an indication 
that no manpower bill is needed would also 
be a dangerous act of self-deception. Prob- 
ably the two chief reasons for the increased 
flow of men into war plants in January and 
February were the alarming German offen- 
sive of December and the movement in Con- 
gress for enactment of manpower legislation. 
What Congress should now think of is the 
situation that would be upon us after the 
defeat of Germany if the manpower bill 
should fail. 

It ‘is scarcely to be supposed that the W. 
M. C. would be able to resume its so-called 
voluntary program if Congress should fail to 
strengthen its arm. During recent months 
the W. M. C. has applied coercive tactics with- 
out any real authority behind it. In New 
Bedford, Mass., and various other centers of 
war ludustry it attempted to drive workers 
out of nonessential joks into war plants. But 
its authority to resort to such high-handed 
measures by executive fiat has now been 
sharnly challenged. Even the W. M. C.’s na- 
tional management-labor policy committee 
has Gemanded that Mr. McNutt revoke h‘s 
“forcea release” order, charging that it was 
Celiberately planned to create a failure. 

Should Congress defeat the manpower bill 
and thus give formal notice that it has no 
intention of backing up W. M. C. decrees by 
Statutory authority and penalties, the whole 
McNutt program might be left a shambles. 
The effect would ke further to weaken the 
W.M.C. By thus washing its hands of the 
problem, moreover, Congress would say to 
the administration that manpower is an ex- 
ecutive responsibility. It would leave itself 
in a weak position from which to protest 
if the administration should then exveriment 
with more drastic manpower regulations of 
itsown. In an emergency situation Congress 
can protect its powers only by exercising 
them courageously in the national interest. 

On balance, it seems to us, the danger of 
losing our liberty from failure of Congress 
to meet obligations of this sort is far greater 
than any danger arising from the forthright 
enactment of a law to keep men at work 
until our victory has been won. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and referred 
as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 28 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact House 
Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula. 

“Whereas Congressman Hook has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of 
Congress, House Resolution 2274, providing 
for the establishment and construction of 
rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suit- 
able location in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan; and 

“Whereas the establishment und construc- 
tion of such rearing ponds and fish hatchery 
will be of benefit to the sportsmen and peo- 
ple of the State of Michigan, and of especial 
benefit to the people of the Upper Peninsula: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge that the 
Congress of the United States enaet House 
Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives of the Congress of the United States, to 
the members of the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and to the 
Michigan Members in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Congress.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“rr 


Itouse Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress 
cssemtbled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition 
Your Excellency and honoratle bodies as 
follows: 

“vWherees the world is entering upon an 
era that will be characterized by the devel- 
opment of the countries bordering the Pa- 
cific, an encrmous increase in commerce with 
the billion inhabitants of those lands, in- 
tense competition for post-war trade, and 
an urgent necessity that the United States 
peacefully prepare for national defense by 
maintaining a navy second to none, and by 
developing internal communications through 
waterways; and 

“Whereas the Canal Commission of the 
State of Washington on June 7, 1933, aided 
by a board of eminent consulting engineers, 
geologists, and economic advisers, submitted 
to the Governor after thorough study and 
with detailed maps, cross sections, geclogic, 
economic, and other dat.. and cost estimates, 
its report on proposed canals; and 

“Whereas that report establishes beyond 
doubt that it is economically feasible and 
relatively simp!e to construct at a modcrate 
cost, three canals, each of which considered 
separately would justify its cost, furnish 
rubstantial revenues, contribute to the na- 
tional defense and to the economic develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Northwest; and 
which together would constitute a canal 
system that would enable vessels of medium 
draft to proceed by a short sea-level canal 
from the State of Oresjon and the Columbia 
River to Willapa Bay on‘ the Washington 
coast, thence by a short sea-level canal to 
Grays Harbor, and tence by a canal with a 
system of locks over a low divide to Puget 
Sound where such vessels would have access 
to natural inland waterways extending 1,000 
miles to Alaska; and 

“Whereas these canals would have a direct 
relation to national defense in that they 
would provide for the Army an inland water 
route from near Fort Lewis to Grays Harbor 
and the Columbia River, the present highway 
bridges being inadequate for heavy troop 
movements by land or for heavy artillery or 
munitions; and in that these canals would 
also permit the safe passage of submarines, 
destroyers, and smaller navy craft between 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, Grays Harbor, and 
the Columbia River; and 

“Whereas the construction of these canals 
would greatly increase the value of the enor- 
mous timber holdings in western Washing- 
ton of the United States, various Indian 
tribes, and the State of Washington, by pro- 
viding a cheap method of transporting logs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of 2epresentatives of the State of Washing- 
ton, do hereby respectfully memorialize and 
petition the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States, to en- 
act and approve at the earliest moment, leg- 
islation providing for the construction by 
the United States of a system of three canals 
that will enable vessels of medium draft to 
proceed by a short sea-level canal from the 
Columbia River to Willapa Bay on the Wash- 
ington coast, thence by a short sea-level 
canal to Grays Harbor, and thence by a canal 
with a system of locks over a low divide to 
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Budd Inlet at the southern extremity 
Puget Sound, substantially as recommendeg 
by the Canal Commission of the State of 
Washington in its report of June 7, 1933. 
and be it : 

“Resolved, That copies of this memoria; 
together with copies of the aforesaid report 
by the Canal Commission of the State ot 
Washington, be immediately transmitted to 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pregj. 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives, anq 
to each Member of the Congress from the 
States of Washington and Oregon.” 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC DURING THE WAR 
EFFORT—PETITION 


Mr. WHITE. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 
Sarah E. Richardson and sundry other 
citizens of Clinton, Maine, dealing with 
the question of liquor traffic during the 
war effort. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Maine will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


RECOGNITION OF ITALY AS AN ALLY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
RecorD a resolution adopted by members 
of Risveglio Italo Americano Society of 
Omaha, Nebr., relating to the recognition 
of Italy as an ally of the United Nations, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


Whereas the peaceful and civilized nations 
of the world have been invited to attend a 
conference at San Francisco, Calif., for the 
purpose of uniting all peaceful nations into 
one happy family of nations and to forever 
ban and rid the world of war, hate, and 
destruction; and 

Whereas the Italian people were the first 
nation to overthrow fascism and took great 
strides to return to the community of free 
democratic nations; and 

Whereas the [talian people are doing all in 
their power to speed the day for the com- 
plete destruction of the Nazis; and 

Whereas now the most urgent need for the 
Italian people and for the building of 4 
sound peace is for America to recognize Italy 
as an ally; and 

Whereas all the Italians of American origin 
are extremely eager to have the new Italy 
play a vital role in the common victory, 
as well as in its own full liberation, in the 
winning of the war and in the making of 
the peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Ris- 
veglio Italo Americano Society, do hereby 
urge that the United States Government— 
our Government—recognize Italy as an ally 
and set the example in decent international 
relations by giving democratic Italy her full 
rights and place of trust in the community 
of peaceful and civilized nations and full 
representation at the coming San Francisco 
Conference. 

Dated this 22d day of March 1945. 

Atrio La SERLA, 
President. 

Sam CAMMARATA, 
Secretary. 


DRY SALT MEAT FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 


consent to present for printing in the 
Recorp and appropriate reference a con- 
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current resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, which was sent 
to me by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from my State |Mr. JoHNsTON] and 
to the Members of the South Carolina 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives. The resolution has been necessi- 
tated by the lack of dry salt meat and 
the inability of our people to preserve 
pork products during the warm days. 

The resolution is addressed to Senators 

and Representatives, and has also been 

sont to Mr. Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, in the hope that some relief 
may be afforded to South Carolina. The 
resolution is in keeping with the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. EasTLAND] a few days ago in con- 
nection with the necessity for the farm 
workers and industrial workers of the 
South to be protected during the sum- 
mer months by a sufficient supply of dry 
selt meat. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Concurrent resolution to request the War 
Food Administration of the United States 
to allocate to South Carolina until De- 
cember 1, 1945, at least the quantity of 
dry salt meat now available for this State 


Whereas the available local meat supplies 
for South Carolina from March 1 to Decem- 
ber 1 of each year is at its lowest figure; 

Whereas hog products in this section can- 
not be kept during such period because of the 
lack of available provisions therefor: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of South Carolina 
the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the War Food Administration of the 
United States of America be and it is 
hereby, requested, during such period, or 
periods, to provide for South Carolina at 
least the quantity of dry salt meat heretofore 
allocated and available for this State between 
the period between March 1 and December 1; 

Resolved, further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Senator and each 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
South Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States of America. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MCMAHON, from the Committee on 

Claims: 
S. ‘28. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the For- 
est Lumber Co.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 155). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
hn Claims: 

H.R. 1307. A bill for the relief of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc.; with amendments 
Rept. No. 156). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
h the Judiciary: 

H.R. 534. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
in respect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; with 

dments (Rept. No. 157). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
lime, and, by unanimous consent, the 
nd time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 803. A bill for the relief of the Anderson 
Equipment Co., Omaha, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S.804. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; and 

S. 805. A bill to insure further the military 
security of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information secured through 
official sources; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 806. A bill to increase the salary of the 
executive secretary of the Nurses Examining 
Board of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MARYLAND AND TOLERANCE—ADDRESS 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked nd obtained leave 
+» have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Maryland and Tolerance,” delivéred by 
the Vice President before the Maryland His- 
torical Society, at Baltimore, Md., on March 
27, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS AND BRETTON 
WOODS CONFERENCE FORMULAS—AD- 
DRESS BY HON. WILLIAM L. CLAYTON 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. William L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, at Washington, 
D. C., on March 24, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH 


[Mr. THOMAS of U:ah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “What Shall We Do About Com- 
pulsory Military Training?” written by him 
and published in Reader’s Scope for April, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


REACTION TO BRITISH WHITE PAPER 
ON EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the ReEcorp a 
memorandum from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, under date of March 9, 1945, 
entitled “Reaction to British White Paper 
on Employment Policy,” which appears in 
the Appendix.| 


MEANING OF EASTER TO THIS DAY— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement pre- 
pared by him, entitled “Meaning of Easter 
to This Day,” which appears in the Appen- 
dix. | 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE DUMBARTON 
OAKS PROPOSALS—ARTICLES BY HER- 
BERT HOOVER AND ARTHUR KROCK 


{Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a series of 
articles by Hon, Herbert Hoover entitled 
“Some Additions to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals,” and an article entitled “The 
Product of Brains and Experience,” by Ar- 
thur Krock, from the New York Times of 
March 29, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


DICK SANDERS—YOUNGEST GENERAL IN 
THE ARMY 

{Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Youngest General,” written by Luther 
Davis and published in the magazine Look 
of April 8, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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SERVICE CENTER FOR VETERANS AND 
WAR WORKERS 
|Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to nave printed in the Recorp a report by Dr. 
Harry J. Carman submitting a proposal for 
a service center for veterans and war work- 
ers, which appears in the Appendix.| 


SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS ADMINISTRATIVE 


LAW REFORM—ARTICLE FROM JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE 
SOCIETY 


|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Law and Administrative Government,” by 
David A. Simmons, published in the Febru- 
ary 1945 issue of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
MEDICAL-CARE PROVISIONS OF THE 

WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL SOCIAL SE- 

CURITY BILL—REPORT BY THE NA- 

TIONAL LAWYERS GUILD 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an analysis of 
the American Bar Association’s report on 
the medical-care provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell social-security bill, by the 
National Committee on Social Legislation of 
the National Lawyers Guild, published in 
the Lawyers Guild Review for November- 
December 1944, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. for the 
past few weeks, and, in fact, since I have 
been in the United States Senate, I have 
advocated the maximum production of 
foodstuffs, primarily for the reason that 
that is the best way to control inflation, 
and for the further reason that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we produce the 
best kind of food for our armed forces 
and for our civilian population. 

The special subcommittee which is 
now holding meat hearings under the 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas! has been 
in session most of the week. Practically 
every witness who testified, whether he 
was a producer of cattle, a feeder, or a 
processor, has stated on the stand that 
O. P. A. price-ceiling levels have not 
been made so that we can get a maxi- 
mum production of beef. 

Mr. Brownlee, representing the Office 
of Price Administration, stated that we 
have 10,000,000 more head of cattle on 
the farms of our country today than dur- 
ing the 1935-39 average. I ask once 
again, with 10,000,000 head of cattle and 
more feed than we have ever had in the 
country, why in the world can we not get 
beef? Why can we not get meat? 

The War Food Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture have advised 
that we have the feed to feed the ani- 
mals. It is not enough to say that we 
have as much beef as we had last year 
or the year before. It is only enough to 
say that we are producing the maximum 
amount of meat not only for our military 
needs but for the needs of our allies, for 
the civilian population, and for the needs 
that have been caused by lend-lease and 
UH. BR. &. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I merely wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
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Nebraska to another statement by Mr. 
Brownlee at the same hearing. The Sen- 
ator will recall that he stated that at the 
present time there was a larger sup- 
ply of beef for civilian uses, the armed 
forces excluded, than there was in the 
pericd from 1936 to 1839. 

Mr. WHIRRY. Mr. President, I do 
indeed remember very distinctly his mak- 
ing thet statement, but to refute it all 
one has to do is to ask the housewives 
of the United States if they can get 
meat when they go to market. I am 
sure they will reply that the meat coun- 
ters heve on them not the meat which 
should be there to enable families to 
have the food they need. Is not that 
the Senator’s experience? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. It is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Wilscn, head of 
the Wilson Packing Co., of Chicago, 
testified that they and all the processors 
had ample facilities for slaughtering a 
greatly it.creased supply of meat, and 
that they had facilities to market a 
greatly increased supply, if they could 
only get the meat. 

I have charged on the floor of the 
Senate, not in the way of destructive 
criticism, but I have done it construc- 
tively day after day, that the reason why 
we are not getting meat is the unnec- 
essary regulations, and because of the 
price ceilings, which have been an im- 
pediment to the production of meat. 
I said it was the O. P. A. price levels 
which were causing the trouble. 


Yesterday, there were handed down 
five decisions from the United States 
Emergency Court of Avpeals which had 
to do with O. P. A. price ceilings and 
the production of meat. These deci- 
sions confirm the arguments I have ad- 
vanced in the Senate over a period of 2 
years, that we do not have maximum 
production, and that the reason why we 
do not have maximum production is the 
fact that there is an impediment in the 
shape of the O. P. A. price ceiling levels, 
which make it impossible to get that 
production. I read one paragraph from 
page 8 of the opinion which was ren- 
dered by the court in case No. 96, 
Armour & Co. versus Chester Bowles, 
Price Administrator: 

It seems clear that the established max- 


imum prices during the period now in ques- 
tion— 


he period was 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944, up ‘until the time this case was 
tried, which was October— 

It seems clear that the established max- 
imum prices during the period now in ques- 
tion constituted a substantial impediment 
to the slaughtering of animals yielding car- 
casses of the grades required by the Gov- 
ernment contracts. With results so un- 
favorable in the better grades, the natural 
consequence was a greater concentration on 
the slaughter of the lower and less expensive 
grades yielding the type of meat found in 
sausage, hamburger, canned meats, and other 
preecssed producis. 


There is the opinion of the Emergency 
C-urt cf Anpeals that it is the O. P. A. 
ceilings which have prevented the feed- 
ing of cattle in this country and obtain- 
ing the maximum production necessary, 
not only for the civilian population, but 
for the military forces. 


One more point, and I shall be through. 
This decision applies to meat sole on 
Government contracts—I want to be fair 
about it—but the blocking of production 
is being felt equally, if not more so, by 
our entire civilian population and by 
workers in the war production plants, 
because the Government gets the corn- 
fed beef. 

Mr. President, this court decision, 
which is based on a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts—facts which have been 
gathered over a period of 44 months, 
starting as early as 1941—should be a 
warning to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration that it is their unfair and un- 
just regulations that have been the block 
between the producer and consumer; and 
that this has caused an ever-increasing 
scarcity of the meat supply; and has 
brought into effect wholesale black mar- 
kets throughout the entire country, not 
enly in the metropolitan centers, but 
reaching out into the rural districts of 
our land. 

Mr. President, I feel that this court 
decision brings forcefully to the atten- 
ticn of every Member of the Senate that 
for which many of us have contended— 
that is, the necessity for the adjustment 
of the price ceilings so that cattle may 
be attracted to the feed lots. Until the 
impediments are removed, until these ar- 
tificial restraints are lifted, we will not 
get maximum production, but less beef 
will be available for private homes and 
less beef will go to the military forces, 
which need if so badly now, in the last 
stages of the war. 

SECRET UNDERSTANDING RELATIVE TO 

REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NA- 

TIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers contain reference 
to what is apparently a secret under- 
standing between Russia, Great Britain, 
and ourselves, in relation to representa- 
tion in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. In that connection I wish to 
make a few observations. 

The suggestion that Russia shall have 
three representatives in the assembly, the 
United States three, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nation; six, may or may 
not be important. To me it is not the 
most important thing. The objection 
that one nation has greater representa- 
tion than another, if followed through to 
its logical conclusion, would mean that 
in our own governmental set-up every 
State, irrespective of its population, 
would have the same number of Rep- 
resentatives in the House. 

I am sure these differences can be har- 
monized. It is America’s job to bring 
the world together on some cooperative 
basis. We should not make mountains 
out of molehills, but we must keep our 
powder dry, our eyes open, and our minds 
constantly alert, fully recognizing that 
we are dealing with nations who, through 
the centuries, have failed in their effort to 
bring abcut a cooperative society, and 
who are experienced international poker 
players of the first order. 

If at San Francisco the President’s 
ratio, which was apparently agreed upon 
by Stalin, Churchill, and himself, is found 
to be satisfactory, I can see no great 
danger in it. 
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Unity is not a matter of counting the 
heads of the United Nations; it is 9 ma}. 
ter of the spirit between them. 1 there 
is to be a deadlock in the voting, it wi) 
be only a symptom of a deadloc!: in tha 
meeting of minds. 


Let us perfect the mechanism to oy; 
mutual satisfaction, but let us not may. 
nify it out of all proportion to its rea) 
meaning. The mechanism is not the 
thing. The thing that counts is whethe; 
or not the minds of the representatives 
of the various nations have reached the 
point were they can see alike. Our main 
job is to build the spirit within, so that 
whatever the mechanism, harmony, gooq 
will, and peace “ill prevail. 


THE GRAZING SERVICE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys filed a report entitleq 
“The Grazing Service, Its Growth in Ten 
Fiscal Years, 1936-45.” The report has 
been printed and is a part of the records 
of the Senate. 

On March 3 the Secretary of the In- 
terior sutmitted a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys containing a dissent from the 
findings. As a matter of fact, in place of 
being a dissent, the letter is an attempt to 
excuse, and a flimsy attempt to explain. 

I ask that a copy of the letter of 
the Secretary be inserted in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, zs 
follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 3, 1945. 
Hon Cari HatcuH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR HatcuH: I want to dissent 
from the findings made in the second partial 
report of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 241, Seventy-sixth Congress; Senate 
Resolution 147, Seventy-seventh Congress: 
and Senate Resolution 39, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and more specifically entitled “The 
Grazing Service, Its Growth in Ten Fiscal 
Years, 1936-45. 

The report of the subcommittee, in brief: 

1, Reviews appropriations to the Grazing 
Service from year to year for fiscal years 
1936-45, inclusive, upon which information 
the chairman of the subcommittee alleges a 
“mushroom growth” of the Grazing Service 
with the implication that the expansion of 
the agency is not warranted and is not in 
accordance with representations made to the 
Congress. 

2. States that “this committee has reason 
to believe that it is, and has been, the in- 
tention of the Grazing Service, at an oppor- 
tune time, to enlarge its receipts through 
increases in the rates of grazing fees charged 
the livestock users of the open public do- 
main” in order to justify further expansion 
through larger appropriations. 

3. Alleges attempts by the Department to 
nullify or nrodify the limitation imposed in 
the Taylor Grazing Act with respect to the 
acreage of vacant, unappropriated, and un- 
reserved public lands that may be included 
in grazing districts. 

4. Alleges that the Department has been, 
and still is, attempting to include additional 
land in grazing districts in the State of 
Nevada without the consent of the users 0! 
the areas affected 








Eoch of these points will be commented 
riefly. 
rile GROWTH OF THE GRAZING SERVICE 
++ the time that the Taylor grazing bills 
yy Pp 2235 and H. R. 6462, 73d Cong.) were 
sor consideration by committees of the 
' » and the Senate it was the estimate 
of this Department, and it was so stated by 
oeartmental representatives, including my- 
that the acreage of vacant, unappropri- 
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riated for inelusion in grazing Gistricts under 
+ho provisions of the bills could be admin- 
i red by existing agencies of the Depart- 
ment, together with an additional appropria- 
{ $150,000 to finance a small ccordinat- 
rency. The Department's viewpoint on 
f administration and organization was 
rized by Mr. Poole, who was then an 
i tant Selicitor.of the Department of the 
Intericr, before the House Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys on February 21, 
] when he testified as follows: 
it is not the intention of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to create new bureaus 
irainister this bill. We feel confident 
that the present personnel of the General 
Land Office and the Geolcgicai Survey are 
at tately equipped both in experience and 
i owiedge to administer it. Secondly, 1 
V | like to make a statement with ref- 
to the costs of administration. We 
made a study of what we thought 
measure would involve in the way of 
expenses to the users of the range. I have 
ed it personally with the Secretary 
it is his opinion that at the present 
in view of economic conditions, we 
ot put a charge on range use which 
id be burdensome to the livestock indus- 
Ve do not, however, think it will cost 
itly in excess of $150,000 a year to ad- 
minister the bill. That would be very nom- 
| if spread over the 50,090,000 acres which, 
» contemplate, would be placed within graz- 
districts the first year of the act’s 
:tion 
It is to be noted that the $150,000 was con- 
red with reference to only 50,000,000 
acres. The apparent inference to be drawn 
from the second partial report of the Sen- 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
that the estimate of $150,000 applied for 
time to the full total of 173,000,000 acres 
estimated to remain in the vacant, 
ppropriated, and umreserved public do- 


erence 


I n. 
Subsequently to the consideration of the 
inal bill, the plan of district advisory 
boards, made up of members elected by the 
users to represent them in each grazing dis- 
t, was developed. An additional $100,- 
were added to the estimate to defray 
travel and per diem expenses of the 
hoard members while attending meetings 
1d performing other duties as members of 
> boards. This brought the initial esti- 
ite of cost of administration up to $250,- 
000, which is the amount that was appro- 
priated by the Congress for the fiscal year 
1936. At the close of that fiscal year, ap- 
proximately 76,900,000 acres of public lands 
had been included in grazing districts upon 
request of the range users. Thus, it will be 
noted that by the end of the second year 
the act was in effect the area in districts 
d, consequently, the size of the job, was 
* 50 percent larger than was estimated 
y the Department when the bill was under 
consideration. 
The demand for the establishment of 
razing districts quickly outgrew the 80,000,- 
0 acres of vacant, unappropriated, and 
unreserved public land authorized by the 
Original Taylor Act. On January 3, 1935, 
Ir. DeRouen introduced an amendment to 
’ original act (H. R. 3019) to increase the 
limitation. Hearings were held by the Com- 
ttee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
Horse of Representatives, March 1-12, 1935, 
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and by the Senate committee on a com- 
panion measure (S. 2539), May 15 and June 
12, 1935. The amendment authorizing the 
inclusion of 142,000,000 acres was passed 
by the Congress and approved June 26, 1936. 
The total area administered by the Grazing 
Service has subsequent:y been increased to 
142,205,002 acres (as of September 23, 1944) 
including vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served public land, other public land, and 
State, county, corporate, and private land ad- 
ministered under agreement or under the 
Pierce Act, approved June 23, 1998. 

The grazing districts were administered by 
the Divisicn of Grazing. with the assistance of 
the General Land Office, the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Division of Investigation until 
July 1. 1836. By that time experience had 
proved that both the amount of money and 
the kind and size of organization first esti- 
mated were wholly inadequate for the per- 
formance of a reasonably acceptable job of 
r“\ministration under the act. Moreover the 
size of the job was increased. Not only were 
more districts established but activities not 
included in the early estimates were neces- 
sarily added. These incivde p'anning and 
administering the installation of range im- 
provements and soil and moisture conserva- 
tion activities, protecting the range from fire, 
and handling work incident to land ex- 
changes. The cost of these activities has had 
to be carried by funds chargeable to admin- 
istration. 

The Congress, of course, has been fully in- 
formed on all of these matters, as they were 
made clear each year to the Burcau of the 
Budget and to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress when representatives of 
the Gepartment arpeared before them in 
connection with the annual appropriations 
for the Department. Practically all of the 
information concerning the appropriations 
and the growth of the Grazing Service con- 
tained in the report, with the exception of 
the names, titles, grades, and salaries of in- 
dividuals employed by the Grazing Service, 
has been made public each year in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget or in the hearings before Con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees. 

It should be clearly borne in mind, I think, 
that the Taylor Grazing Act, as amended, 
imposes rather laige responsibilities on the 
Department of the Interior. Nowhere in the 
committee’s report is there an attempt to 
evaluate the character or the size of the job 
thus imposed as a measure of the justifica- 
tion of the amount of the appropriation. 

As state’ ir the preamble, the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act is an act to stop injury to the public 
grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly 
use, improvement, and development, to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range, and for other purposes. 

Section 2 of the act instructs the Secretary 
of the Interior, through such funds as may 
be made available for that purpose, to “make 
provision for the protection, administration, 
regulation, and improvement of such grazing 
districts as may be created under the author- 
ity of the foregoing section, and he shall 
make such rules and regulations and estab- 
lish such service, enter into such cooperative 
agreements, and do any and all things neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of this act 
and to insure the objects of such grazing dis- 
tricts, namely, to regulate their occupancy 
and use, to preserve the land and its resources 
from destruction or unnecessary injury, to 
provide for the orderly use, improvement, 
and cevelopment of the range.” * * * 
And the Secretary is further authorized to 
“perform such work as may be necessary 
amply to protect and rehabilitate the areas 
subject to the provisions of thisact. * * *” 
It will be noted that the act goes much fur- 
ther than merely to administer the range in 
the interest of the use of the range by live- 
stock. 
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There is a vast public interest in this land, 
namely, to preserve the land and its re- 
sources from destruction, and to provide for 
the orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment of all the resources, including the 
wildlife, the soil, and the water resources 
The Department obviously is charged with 
the protection of the soil against erosion, 
and with the protection of stream flow to 
help prevent floods and reduce the siltation 
of streams and reservoirs, which supply water 
for people and lands many of which are far 
distant from the grazing districts. 

To perform these functions on 142,.000.00¢ 
acres of public land now in grazing districts, 
interspersed with almost an equal area of 
alienated land, is not a small undertaking. 
Much of this area had been seriously injured 
by more than 80 years of uncontrolled use 
It was largely undeveloped with regard to 
watering holes, fences, roads, trails, and other 
facilities essential to its efficient use and 
protection. At present, these public lands 
are grazed by approximately 11,000,000 head 
of livestock, which are owned by some 22.000 
ranchmen and farmers. The lands are trib- 
utary to nearly all of the important streams 
of the West that have been developed for 
irrigation and the watersheds of these streams 
need to be safeguarded from damage by 
flocds, erosion, and siltation. 

It is the duty of the Department to re- 
quest the necessary funds and to establish 
such an organization as is required to do 
a reasonably adequate job of administration 
as provided by the act. This has been the 
aim of the Department in presenting and 
justifying requests for appropriations each 
year. While the Department takes no pride 
in its earlier estimates of the costs of admin- 
istration, it would be subject to far more 
justifiable criticism if it failed to request the 
funds from year to year that are found nec- 
essary to perform a reasonably adequate job 
of carrying out the purposes of the Taylor 
Act. 

The report is further confused by the enu- 
meration of expenditures for purposes other 
than for administration in a manner that 
may lead the reader to believe that these 
expenditures, too, should have been limited 
by the $150,000 estimate stated in the hear- 
ings referred to in the report. 

Section 10 of the Taylor Act provides that 
25 percent of all moneys received under the 
act during any fiscal year is made available 
when appropriated by Congress for expendi- 
tures by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the construction, purchase, or maintenance 
of range improvements. Requests have been 
made by the Department to the Congress, 
each year, for part or all of this 25 percent 
for the construction or maintenance of es- 
sential range improvements on the Federal 

ange lands. Improvements so constructed 
are a direct benefit to the livestock men 
using these ranges, as well as being useful 
in the administration of the range. 

Section 10 of the Taylor Act also provides 
that 50 percent of the mony received under 
the act during any fiscal year shall be paid 
at the end thereof by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which the graz‘nz 
district or lands producing such money are 
situated. Presumably this was intended to 
reimburse the States and counties for taxes 
that they might have received had the lands 
not remained in public ownership. However, 
shortly following the passage of the Taylor 
Act, nearly every Western State legislature 
enacted laws that appropriated most or all 
of this money for the benefit of the users of 
the range lands producing this revenue. In 
most States this money is spent in the graz- 
ing districts through the district advisory 
boards for range improvements, predatory 
animal control, etc. Many of the improve- 
ments are installed in cooperation with the 
Grazing Service and a small portion is do- 
nated to the Grazing Service for construction 
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of the improvements by it. None of this 
moncy is used for administrative purposes 
but it dees place an additional and added 
responsibility on the Grazing Service from 
an over-all standpoint and has required a 
good deal of time from the regular and part- 
time employees of the service. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
amount of money that the Grazing Service 
received from funds made available thrcuzh 
the former Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. The C. C. C. program was established 
primarily for the rehabilitation of unem- 
ployed young men in the years of depression. 
Through the utilization of the camps that 
were allotted to the Grazing Service from 
the fall of 1935 to the closing of the C. C. C. 
program in 1942, the Grazing Service expend- 
ec approximately $15,000,000 for the con- 
struction of range improvements and for 
«ther work that were ail of a direct and 
immediate benefit to the range users as well 
as to the resources. However, this expendi- 
ture left the Grazing Service with a direct 
responsibility for the maintenance and up- 
keep of these improvements. 

Reference is also made to the access road 
program undertaken by the Grazing Service. 
This program was developed to help meet 
ture increased demand for critical minerals 
and timber for war purposes. The Grazing 
Service merely was selected as one of the 
agencies equipped to assist in the construc- 
tion of low standard roads under this pro- 
gram. Moneys for this program were allotted 
to the Grazing Service only after the roads 
had actually been approved by the agencies 
having major responsibility. None of these 
moneys contributed to grazing district ad- 
ministration. However, the roads are of great 
importance not only to the mining industry 
but also in many instances to the local resi- 
dents and the stockmen by affording better 
transportation for livestock management and 
for fire protection. Another Senate commit- 
tee in reporting on this contribution of the 
Grazing Service says: 

“The United States Grazing Service, on the 
other hand, received much favorable com- 
ment at most of the subcommittee hearings 
for its sympathetic attitude and understand- 
ing of tne problems of our small-mine opera- 
tors. This service appears to realize—and 
tries to conduct itself accordingly—that most 
operators need only inexpensive, passable 
truck trails to make their properties accessi- 
ble. This bureau has had considerable past 
experience in the construction of simple truck 
trails on grazing lands and in connection 
with C. C. C. camps. It has shown itself 
anxious to be of the utmost assistance in 
helping to solve the access-road problems of 
the small-mine operators. Various sugges- 
tions the United States Grazing Service has 
made for improving the routine of handling 
access-road applications have not had the 
attention of the Public Roads Administration 
which they deserve.” ! 

The soil and moisture appropriations are 
available in accordance with the fourth re- 
organization plan whereby certain functions 
on interior lands formerly performed by the 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture under legislation separate 
from the Taylor Act were transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. This money is 
used under the over-all soil and moisture 
program for the arresting of erosion and for 
moisture conservation in lands that have 
suffered from past abuse. The resulting 
benefits inure to the livestock industry as 
well as to the public at large. 





1From the preliminary report of the Sub- 
committee on Mining and Minerals Industry 
to the Special Committee to Study and Sur- 
vey Froblems of American Small Business, 
S. Res. 66, p. 64. 
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ALLEGED INTENTION TO INCREASE RECEIPTS IN 
ORDER TO JUSTIFY LARGER APPROPRIATIONS 


It is the duty, of course, of the Department 
of the Interior to collect fees or other charges 
as authorized or directed by law. It has 
never been the policy of the Department, 
however, necessarily to match the moneys 
collected through each bureau or agency with 
the appropriations for that bureau. The re- 
ceipts of some of the agencies in the De- 
partment exceed the appropriations, but this 
is not so in all cases. That depends upon 
the purposes and instructions of each par- 
ticular act. Appropriations for the Grazing 
Service have greatly exceeded the receipis 
during the past 10 years, if all appropriations, 
irrespective of their purpose, are lumped to- 
gether. These appropriations, including the 
50 percent of receipts paid to States, ac- 
cording to the figures in table 1 of the re- 
port, have amounted (through the fiscal year 
1945) to $36,949,79310. The net payments 
into the Treasury after deducting the pay- 
ments to the States and to the Indians, 
through the fiscal year 1945, will amount to 
approximately $3,530,000. 

When the Taylor bills were before the Con- 
gress, representatives of the Department 
testified that, in their opinion, in the early 
years of administration of the act, the fees 
charged should be limited to a nominal or 
minimum reasonable figure and that the 
costs of administration should not exceed the 
receipts. This commitment, as indicated in 
the report, has been substantially lived up to, 
both with respect to the amount of the fees 
and the relationship between them and the 
costs of administration. 

However, the reference to nominal fees dur- 
ing the early years of administration was not 
intended to be applicable indefinitely. The 
present fee of 5 cents a head a month for 
cattle and 1 cent for sheep was clearly indi- 
cated, when it was set in 1936, to be a tem- 
porary fee applicahle during the period of 
establishment of administration. In this 
connection attention is called to a letter to 
the chairman, Committee on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, 
dated June 20, 1933, in which the following 
statement is made: 

“It is estimated that under present condi- 
tions of use and at normal prices the value 
of the anual forage crop on the vacant pub- 
lic lands available for harvesting by grazing 
animals is approximately $10,000,000. It is 
estimated further that under regulation de- 
signed to permit the maximum reasonable 
vse without abuse, the value of the forage 
crop may be increased by 25 to 50 percent, 
indicating a total value of twelve to fifteen 
million dollars. If all the suitable public 
domain were placed in grazing districts under 
the proposed bill, the revenue that might 
reasonably be derived would vary from one- 
fourth to one-twentieth of the value of the 
forage crop. Under conceivable conditions it 
might therefore run as low as half a million 
dollars a year, or perhaps under the most 
favorable conditions approach a maximum 
upward of $4,000,000 a year. * * * 

“The cost of administration will depend 
largely upon the character and intensity of 
administrative operations. It is believed that 
these should be kept at a minimum, and by 
reason of operations already carried on by 
the Department of the Interior throughout 
the public land area the cost can be held to 
a very nominal figure and perhaps can be 
defrayed entirely from normal appropria- 
tions made for the Land Department. 

“It would seem reasonable, in the early 
years of grazing administration of the pub- 
lic lands, to limit revenue to a nominal or 
minimum reasonable figure and to so limit 
the costs of administration that they will not 
exceed the revenue.” 

There was considerable discussion at that 
time and subsequently as to whether or not 
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the act was intended as a revenue-producing 
measure, It is the opinion of the Department 
that it is uot so intended In that con. 
nection, however, there is need for clarifica. 
tion of what is meant by “revenue-produc. 
ing.” If any money paid into the United 
States Treasury is revenue, then the charg- 
ing of any fee for the use of the public range 
makes it a revenue-producing measure. On 
the other hand, if “revenue-producing” js 
taken to mean that collections exceed the ex- 
penditures so as to result in a net revenue to 
the Government, then the Taylor Act is not 
a revenue-producing measure. The latter 
is the interpretation used by the Department, 

The act provides in connection with the 
granting of permits to livestock owners, that 
there shall be “the payment annually of 
reasonable fee: in each case to be fixed or 
determined from time to time.” 

A reasonable fee is considered to be one 
that represents a fair value of the forage 
obtained by the user. Under the térms of 
the act the Department feels that it is in- 
cumbent upon it to determine and charge 
such a fee. Nowhere in the act is there an 
expression, or even an implication, that the 
cost to the Government in carrying out the 
provisions of the act and the fees to be 
charged should necessarily bear any rela- 
tion to each other. It is only fair to expect 
that in the long run the returns from graz- 
ing fees should be sufficient reasonably to 
offset the costs of administration, protection, 
conservation, and development that are of 
a direct benefit to the grazing users. But 
such a relationship at this time during the 
initial stages of administration, protection, 
conservation, and development is unwork- 
able. It is the opinion of the Department 
that the fees to be charged and the costs of 
administration, development, and improve- 
ment should be determined separately on 
their own merits. 


ALLEGED ATTEMPTS TO NULLIFY OR MODIFY THE 
ACREAGE LIMITATION 


The report deals at some length with what 
it alleges are attempts by the Department to 
nullify or modify the limitation placed by 
the act upon the acreage of vacant, unap- 
propriated, and unreserved lands that may 
be placed in grazing districts. It might con- 
vey to some readers the implication that 
Congress found it necessary to amend the 
original Taylor Act to increase the limitation 
from 80,000,000 acres to 142,000,000 acres be- 
cause of some improper action of the De- 
partment in learning from the owners of 
livestock using the range that a larger acre- 
age of grazing districts was desired than was 
provided under the original limitation. It 
is believed, however, that the Congress acted 
purely on the merits of the situation, 

The Department of the Interior, it is true, 
has sought to interpret the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of the act with respect to the acreage 
limitation for the purpose of ascertaining 
their intended scope and application. Stat- 
utory interpretation is a recognized branch 
of the law to which resort must be had in 
many instances when the meaning of certain 
wording of an act is not altogether clear. It 
is only proper that the agency charged with 
the administration of a statute should seek 
to ascertain its true intent in order that the 
will of the Congress may be given effect. 

The testimony of the Department favoring 
the increase in the limitation was based 
upon the summary of tabulations made at 
a series of meetings held in the Western 
States during 1934-35, at which users of the 
range indicated that they desired districts 
established with an acreage totaling 142,640,- 
000 acres, At that time the Department 
believed that 143,000,000 acres would be 


sufficient acreage for all grazing lands suit- 
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‘ r inclusion in grazing districts* The 
‘ wing is quoced from tescimony presented 
to tne Committee on the Public Lands of the 
tiouse of Representatives on March 1, 1935, 


when that committee was holding hearings 

1 the proposed amendment, as an example 

he interest in the establishment of graz- 
stricts: 

“a On January 24, 1935, a State-wide meeting 

v held at Reno, Nev., under the Taylor 

G ‘ine Act, attended by approximately 600 


A State-wide advisory committee was 
( ad from the local sheep and cattle men, 
' re State committee went into executive 
n and recommended unanimously that 
{ ntire State of Nevada be put into five 
districts under the act, covering an area of 
90,000 acres of public domain.” 
To date, grazing districts have been estab- 
d covering a total of approximately 33,- 
( 00 acres of public domain in that State. 
fhe Department will consider it a duty to 
I » to the attention of Congress the need 
f nv further increase in the limitation. 
UI ver, before doing so, it would feel obliged 
properly to interpret the scope of the present 
tation, This becomes more important as 
f usted, a matter that is receiving the at- 
tention of the Department at the present 
» in order that it will be prepared to meet 
rer needs in the establishment of graz- 
stricts. 
'EGED EFFORTS TO CPEATE ADDITIONAL DIS- 
TRICTS WITH OR WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF 
THE USERS 
The committee report treats, also, with 
¥ it declares to be efforts of the Depart- 
I t cver a period of years and still in prog- 
ress to create additional grazing districts or 
to make additions to those already estab- 
lished in the State of Nevada, with or with- 
cut the consent of the users in the affected 
As indicated in the quotation cited 
e, the stockmen of Nevada early in 1935, 
lected a committee consisting of 45 prom- 
inent steckmen from all parts of the 6tate, 
from among approximately €00 persons who 
attended a State-wide meeting held at Reno, 
Nev. to discuss the establishment of graz- 
ine Cistricts. This committee recommended 
that the entire State of Nevada, covering an 
area of 51,000,000 acres of public domain, be 
placed in grazing districts. One of the rea- 
ns for raising the limitation to 142,000,000 
; was to make it possible to follow the 
wishes of these people. Subsequently, how- 
ever, for reasons not fully understood, cer- 
tain stockmen and other residents have cp- 
ed the establishment of further districts 
that, at this time, there are some 19,000,000 
cres more or less of public land in Nevada 
which, except for certain areas now used as 
a bombing range, are still being used under 
much the same conditions as applied to the 








remainder of the public land before the 
Taylor Act Was passed in 1934. There have 
even been objections, in some instances, to 
holding meetings formally to discuss the es- 
tablishment of new districts or making addi- 
ms to existing ones. 
The Department has followed the policy of 
ablishing grazing districts only with the 
proval of the majority of the users who at- 
tended meetings formally held for consider- 
ing establishment of districts, except in in- 
nees where some emergency relating to the 
public interest exists. It may be that there 
are differences of opinion among individuals 
1 the Department as to the existence of an 
Cmergency sufficient to warrant the estab- 
ment of additional grazing districts in 
da, as expressed in the intradepartment- 
nemoranda, from which the committee re- 





Report to the Senate on H. R. 1094 (Pub- 
lic, 627, 74th Cong.). 


pert quotes at length. However, it would ap- 
pear that the Department should be judged 
ty its actions and not by what may have 
been discussed at some intradepartmental 
conference. Action with reference to the 
19,000,090 acres in Nevada has long been de- 
layed owing to the objections of some of the 
residents in the area involved. The policy 
of establishing districts in that area only 
upon the consent of the resident users has 
been followed and will be followed unless the 
Department finds that failure to establish 
administration upon this land constitutes 
an emergency involving the public interest in 
matters for which it is made responsible by 
law. 

The necessity of safcguarding the public 
interest in the public land has always been 
a fundamental policy of the Department cf 
the Interior under my administration. This 
position was stated in the Acting Secretary's 
letter to Senator McCarran, January 7, 1940, 
and quoted in the report as follows: 

“As I view the Taylor Grazing Act, it is a 
mandate to the Department of the Interior 
to administer all federally owned lands in the 
interest of conservation and stabilization of 
the livestock industry. It is the desire of 
the Department, in carrying out this man- 
date, to adhere to the wishes of the local 
livestock operators concerning the establish- 
ment of grazing districts to the extent that 
they may be consistent with proper land ad- 
ministration. However, the Department 
could not agree if their wishes would result 
in defeating the principles and purposes cf 
the Taylcr Act.” 

There are two ways by which the public 
interest in the public domain lands may be 
safeguarded under the Taylor Act—by in- 
cluding the tands in grazing districts or by 
leasing them under section 15 of the ect. 
There‘ore, if it is the consensus of the in- 
terested users that the lands in central and 
southern Nevada are so situated as not to 
justify their inclusion in grazing districts, 
and if appropriate proceedings under the 
law lecd to a conclusion that these lands 
should not be placed under grazing district 


administration, the Department will then 
consider leasing them under section 15 of the 
act. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harorp L. Ickes, 
Seerctary of the Interior. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 28 last, the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, the senior Senator 
from Nevada, in reply to the so-called 
dissent letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, filed a reply, in which at the con- 
clusion I said: 

Nothing that has come to our attention in 
bureaucratic administration presents a more 
glaring demand for prudent, economic, ard 
drastic curtailment by the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses; and we respect- 
fully suggest that the report and the Secre- 
tary’s letter and this reply be presented to 
the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee having the Interior D2partment appro- 
priation in hand. 


I respectfully ask unanimous consent 
that this letter also be inserted in the 
RecorD in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 28, 1945. 
Hon Cart A. HATcH, 

Chairman Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in receipt of a copy of 
a@ letter of date March 3, 1945, addressed to 
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yourself as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, and purporting to be signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Harold 
L. Ickes. The letter referred to has as its 
introductory expression the desire of the 
Secretary to dissent from the findings made 
in the second partial report of the Senute 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
This is a reply to the letter referred to. 

In this letter, Secretary Ickes, or whomso- 
ever under the Secretary formulated the let- 
ter. undertakes to “dissent from the findings 
made in the second partial report of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, pursuant to Senate Resclution 241, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress and Scnate Resolution 
39. Sevently-eighth Corgress, and more spe- 
cifically entitled, ‘The Grazing Service, Its 
Growth in 10 Fiscal Years, 1936—45.’ ” 

Whoever prepared che dissent for the Sec- 
retary was careful not to challenge eny 
Statement of fact in the partial report filed 
with your committee and with the Senate, 
and which is known as Report No. 404, part 2, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 
Substantially all, if not all, of the 10-page 
dissenting letter, purporting to be signed by 
Secretary Ickes, is defensive. It appears to 
be limited to an attempt to justify the 
growth, size, and scope of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, the areas it administers, and the muan- 
ner in which these have been expanded 
Attempted argument on these pcints would 
seem hardly to be pertinent here, since the 
story unfolded in the report and based on 
facts taken from the files and records of the 

srezing Service speaks for’ itself. 

The Secretary’s letter takes up the topic 
first, The Growth of tne Grazing Service, 
and fully half of the 10 peges are devoted to 
a long and labored argument that attempts 
to justify that growth. The argument falls 
into two parts: First, the Socretary attempts 
to interpret his early estimate of the cost of 
administering the Taylor Grazing Act as ap- 
plicable only to the first year or years thereof, 
and that this estimated cost contemplated 
only the administration of some 50.000 000 
acres to ke in grazing districts. Secondly, it 
is argued at length that as the administra- 
tion developed it was found that the Taylor 
Grazing Act imposed upon the Department 
many and varied responsibilities, which in 
turn required the rendering of numerous and 
costly and ever-expanding services. 

Apparently, these later-discovered respon- 
sibilities and required services were not 
thought of by either the Congress or the De- 
partment when the Taylor grazing bill and 
the amendments to the act were under con- 
sideration, from 1932 to 1936. Yet these con- 
stitute what the Interior Department likes 
to call its mandate for Congress: and they 
furnish the major basis, or justification for 
the constant and increasing expansion oi 
the Grazing Service and the areas under its 
admi~istration. 

After a careful reading of the extended 
hearings before the Public Lands Committees 
of Congress, through 1933 to 1936, it is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that the De- 
partment has overlocked few opportunities 
to develop and expand its mandate, through 
its own interpretations. These interprcta- 
tions apparently are still in process and il- 
limitable. 

Some of these interpretations, pertaining 
to the areas administered by the Grazing 
Service and the attempts to extend them, 
are outlined in the second partial re- 
port by quotations from the Department's 
files, but these are passed over in the Secre- 
tary’s letter. It seems to matter little that 
these ever-broadening intepretations are in 






General as to the clear intent of Congress 
and the Taylor Grazing Act. 
The Secretary frankly admits that the 


Department takes no pride in its earlier es- 
timates of the cost of administration, and 
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he then proceeds to argue that his own esti- 
mate of $150,000 per year was intended to 
apply only to the early stages of administra- 
tion and to an area of 50,000,000 acres to be 
included in grazing districts. In support of 
this he quotes the following from the state- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor Poole before the 
House committee on February 21, 1934: “We 
do not, however, think it will cost greatly in 
excess of $150,000 a year to administer the 
bill. That would be very nominal if spread 
over the 50,000,000 acres which, we contem- 
plate, would be placed within grazing dis- 
tricts the first year of the act’s operation.” 
(This statement is also quoted in the sec- 
ond partial report, p. 3). However, it was 
clearly stated in these hearings that the bill 
and act weuld cover an estimated total of 
173,000,000 acres, since the isolated tracts, 
which are administered by the General Land 
Office, are covered by section 15 of the act. 

Two days later, in the same hearing, the 
following interrogatory was directed to Sec- 
retary Ickes by a member of the committee: 

“Mr. Poole gave us as is opinion the other 
day that if the bill passes and these public 
lands in these public-land States are turned 
over to the Interior Department that, with 
the machinery that they already have 
through the General Land Office and other- 
wise, it can be administered annually for 
approximately $150,000 in addition to your 
machinery already set up. Do you concur 
on that, Mr. Secretary?” The Secretary’s re- 
ply was indirect, but it implied concurrence. 


(See p. 3, second partial report.) On the 
same day Mr. Poole told the committee: 
“These administrative agencies (General 


Land Office and Geological Survey) need but 
little supplemental aid in administering the 
Tayler hill.” 

In a letter of February 17, 1934, to the 
chairman of the House committee, just a few 
days prior to the above testimony, Secretary 
Ickes made this significant statement: “The 
cost of administration will depend largely 
upon the character and intensity of admin- 
istration. It is believed that these should 
be Kept at a minimum and by reason of 
operations already carried on by the Depi rt- 
ment of the Interior throughout the public- 
land area the cost can be held to a very 
nominal figure and perhaps can be defrayed 
entirely from normal appropriations made 
for the Land Department.” (See second par- 
tial report, p. 3.) 

A year later, March 5, 1935, when the same 
House committee had under discussion the 
appropriation requested for the Division of 
Grazing, the following discussion ensued: 

“Mr. WEaARIN. Does the gentleman mean 
to infer, in other words, that the operation 
cost would reasonably begin to be larger next 
year, if this bill passes? 

“Mr. Poo.te. I think not. The process of 
organization is by far the most expensive, 
and it should certainly decrease rather than 
increase in administrative detail.” (Second 
partial report, p. 4.) 

These statements and cthers cited in the 
second partial report from testimony before 
the committees of Congress, do not support 
the present contention of the Secretary with 
respect to the early estimates of the cost of 
administration. 

The Secretary’s letter next offers comments 
under the heading, “Alleged intention to in- 
crease receipts in order to justify larger 
appropriations.” The statements on this 
subject are limited to one paragraph, and 
these differ in no important particular from 
those that appear in the second partial re- 
port. It is difficult to d‘scern what dissent 
the Secretary intended to convey. 

There then follows, under the above gen- 
eral heading, two full pages of discuszion on 
grazing fees, the principal import of which 
appears to be, (1) that the period of nomi- 
nal grazing fees was intended, by the Inte- 
rior Department, to be limited to the early 
stages of administration, and (2) that the 
Taylor Grazing Act was not intended to be 
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a revenue-producing measure. The Secre- 
tary specifically states: “It is the opinion 
of the Department that It is not so intended.” 
He added that: “Revenue producing is taken 
to mean that collections exceed the expendi- 
tures so as to result in a net revenue to the 
Government.” 

But it is hard to see the relevancy of this 
discussion or any discussion of grazing fees 
to the second partial report. That report is 
not concerned with grazing fees, except in- 
directly. The report was written before the 
increase in grazing fees was proposed by the 
Director of Grazing, on November 23-25, 1944, 
though it was not printed until a short time 
thereafter. 

The Secretary’s third dissent is treated 
under the heading “Alleged attempts to 
nullify or modify the acreage limitation.” 
The criticism, if such it may be designated, 
is confined to a pious fear that the commit- 
tee report “might convey to some readers the 
implication that Congress found it necessary 
to amend the original Taylor Act to increase 
the limitation from 80,000,000 acres to 142,- 
000,000 acres because of some improper action 
of the Department in learning from the 
owners of livestock using the range that a 
larger acreage of grazing districts was desired 
than was provided under the original limi- 
tation.” 

This apprehension is evidently aroused by 
the statement on page 33 of the report that 
“immediately after the original act was ap- 
proved the Department proceeded to hold a 
series of meetings of livestock men through- 
out the public-land States. * * * Asa 
result of these meetings the Department im- 
mediately took steps to establish 50 grazing 
districts, with tentative boundaries, embrac- 
ing approximately 140,000,000 acres of the 
public domain. The Department then asked 
the Congress to increase the area limitation 
from 80,000,000 acres to approximately 142,- 
000,000 acres. This the Congress did, after 
extensive hearings. * * *” 

This procedure on the part of the Depart- 
ment did actually provoke much resentment 
and questioning in the committees of Con- 
gress. Typical of these congressional re- 
actions is the following questioning by Con- 
gressman Mott. directed to Mr. Poole on 
March 5, 1935: “Why did not the Department 
go ahead and organize these districts on the 
basis ‘of the 80,000,009 acres, as the law pro- 
vides, instead of proceeding without au- 
thority to organize them ona larger basis and 
then coming in to Congress and asking for 
an amendment of the law to conform to the 
manner and scale on which they actua''y had 
organized the grazing districts? My question 
is, Why that was done?” (See p. 39 of second 
partial report.) 

This third dissent by the Secretary omits 
all other reference or reply to the full seven 
pages in the second partial report, which 
factually portray, from the Department's own 
files and record, its persistent and continu- 
ing “attempts to nullify or modify the acre- 
age limitation.” These attempts have gone 
on, in defiance of the clear intent of the Con- 
gress and the Taylor Grazing Act. 

First, the Department got its Solicitor to 
rule that a withdrawal of the full 173,000,000 
acres, effected 5 months after the passage of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, removed the entire 
area'from the category of “vacant, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved public jands,” and 
that, therefore, none of these lands were sub- 
ject to the limitation on acreages in graz- 
ing districts. But the Attorney General ruled 
that such an interpretation would make the 
acreage limitation a nullity; that Congress 
clearly intended the language and limitation 
in the act to apply to public lands which were 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at 
the time the act was passed, and not at some 
future date. 

Next, the Grazing Service attempted to have 
withdrawn for inclusion in grazing districts 
an area which would have increased the total 
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areas to 10,000,000 acres in excess of the a0. 
000,000-acre limitation then in effect. It was 
proposed that this withdrawal be made under 
the authority of a law (of 1910) other than 
the Taylor Grazing Act. However, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office objected 
to this attempt to circumvent, by indirec. 
tion, the clear meaning of the act, and the 
proposed withdrawal was not approved. 

Failing in these directions, the Grazing 
Service, and certain other Department off. 
cials, including the Assistant Secretary, have 
since then arbitrarily interpreted an increas. 
ing number of categories of public lands with- 
in grazing districts to be not chargeable to 
the acreage Imitation. The fact that a high 
proportion of these allegedly nonchargeable 
public lands were withdrawn or reserved sub- 
sequent to the passage of the act and there- 
fore are clearly in violation of the ruling by 
the Attorney Genera] and the clear meaning 
of the act, appears not to enter into the equa- 
tion. Through these interpretations, if al- 
lowed to stand, the areas of public lands with- 
in grazing districts can easily be extended in- 
definitely, by the simple device of classify. 
ing increasing portions thereof as not charge- 
able to the acreage limitation. 

These are the matters treated in detail in 
the second partial report as the attempts to 
nullify or mcdify the acreage limitation. But 
these the Secretary chose to omit, and fails 
to deny, in his dissent from this section of 
the report. 

The Secretary’s final dissent from the 
committee’s report is presented under the 
heading “Alleged efforts to create addi- 
tional districts with or without the con- 
sent of the users.” Here again, the Sec- 
retary does not challenge any of the facts 
presented in the report, which is almost 
exclusively factual throughout. The Sec- 
retary stated that early in 1935 a meeting 
of approximately 600 persons was held in 
Reno, Nev.; that from these a committee 
of 45 stockmen was selected; and that this 
committee recommended that the entire 
State be placed within grazing districts, 
This could not be done because the 80,000,- 
000-acre limitation was then in effect, hence 
some 19,000,000 acres have been left outside 
of the districts. 

The Secretary makes this rather remark- 
able statement, viewed in the light of the 
record disclosed by the committee report: 
“The Department has followed the policy of 
establishing grazing districts only with the 
approval of the majority of the users who 
attended meetings formally held for con- 
sidering establishment of districts. * * *” 
This assertion can be true only in the sense 
that the Grazing Service and certain other 
Department officials, attempt to recognize a6 
binding only the original committee meet- 
ing, held in Renc early in 1935. Yet, over 
the intervening years, numerous other mect- 
ings of public-land users have been held at 
different points in the State, the latest be- 
ing at Alamo, Nev., on June 30, 1944. 

Most, or all, of these meetings were held 
pursuant to official notices published in the 
local press and in the Official Register. At 
substantially all of these meetings, when 
voting was permitted, the results disclosed 
large majorities to be opposed to the es- 
tablishment of additional districts or the 
extension of existing ones. Just why these 
meetings are not considered by the Grazing 
Service and the Secretary to have been for- 
mally held or valid is far from clear. 

The committee report discloses that the 
General Land Office has quite consistently 
maintained that the original meeting of 
1935 is no longer binding and it has in- 
sisted that new meetings are necessary to 
meet the requirements of the act before new 
districts or new district areas may be es- 
tablished. The later meetings referred to 
above have resulted from that insistence. 
But the Grazing Service still contends that 
the original meeting of 1935 meets ail re- 
quirements. 
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rhe record in the committee report, taken 
: the files of the Grazing Service, shows 
“ot the Alamo meeting of June 1944, at 
ne Grazing Gervice officials who con- 
it were under instructions not to 
an expression through a vote and 

. vote, if taken, would be “in nowise 
binding upon the Department. However, a 

vas taken, by the stockmen themselves, 

, of the Grazing Service oficials pres- 
‘ond the result was a very large majority 
4 to any extension of the grazing dis- 
rea. But immediately after this meet- 
Acting Director of Grazing, who 
ed. recommended to his superior that, 
» of the vote, the proposed area be 

| to the grazing district. 
In the face of this record, set forth in 
r } more detail in the committee report, 
tne Secretary’s declaration that “The Depart- 
ment has followed the policy of establishing 
sraring districts only with the approval of 
the majority of the users who attended meet- 
formally held * * *” hardly calls 

for further comment. 

The Secretary’s letter contairs th‘s further 
comment: “For reasons not fully understood, 
certein stockmen and other residents have 
t 
T 


(iad 


eposed the establishment of further dis- 


. * ~ e 


ricts It is respectfully suggested 
t if the Secretary will carefully read pages 
49 to 48 of the second partial report these 
reasons will become reasonably clear. Much 
further clarification is available in the con- 
siderable volume of petitions, protests, and 
other correspondence which has flowed dur- 
ing the past 3 or 4 years from the resident 
Nevada stockmen and the Department’s field 
emplcyees to the Grazing Service, the office 
of the Secretary, and to the Nevada delegation 
in Congress. 
The report sought to be dissented from 
by whomscever prepared the letter for the 
Secretary passes through the fire of the Sec- 
retary’s letter with its glaring facts still un- 
tarnished, The report reveals unjustifiable 
expansion of the Grazing Service and unwar- 
ranted expenditures by that Service. Nothing 
that has come to our attention in bureau- 
cratic administration presents a more glaring 
demand for prudent economic and drastic 
curtailment by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses; and we respectfully sug- 
gest that the report and the Secretary’s letter 
and this reply be presented to the members 
f the Appropriations Committee having the 
Interior Department appropriation in hand. 
Respectfully, 
Pat McCarran. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the Senater yield 
to me? 

Mr. LANGER. 

m Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, it is 
my judgment that the passage of the 
pending bill would mark a tragic chapter 
in our democratic way of life under our 
representative form of government. 
This great, free land composed of more 
han 135,000,000 free men and women, 
representing all the creeds, colors, and 
cultures of mankind, is at death grips 

th the forces of arrogant totalitarian 
powers throughout the world. We have 

lled, trained, equipped, and dispatched 
more than 11,000,000 of our sons and 


I vield to the Senator 
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daughters to the ends of the earth to 
meet and to defeat the armed forces of 
men who would destroy our for_n of gov- 
ernment and our way of life. 

The war news is good. 
have swarmed over the Rhine in Ger- 
many and are beating back the enemy 
toward the heart of their country in 
Berlin. General MacArthur is mopping 
up after his return to the Philippines. 
Our Navy has decisively defeated the 
enemy’s navy in the Pacific, and the 
raarines by capturing strategic islands 
are clearing the way for future landings 
on the coasts of China or Japan. 

Any mention of these successes and 
victories carries with it the profound 
gratitude and indebtedness of our entire 
people to the men and women who heave 
paid with their lives cr wounded bodies 
for our safety and our freedom. Weare 
proud of and pay our highest tribute to 
the military and naval leaders of our 
country as they map the strategy, lay 
the pians, and direct our forces in their 
march toward ultimate victory. 

In a somewhat lesser degree, but none- 
theless sincere, we express our highest 
praise and profound appreciation to the 
men and women who have made such 
great contributions to this unprecedent- 
ed cerflict cf arms—to the millions of 
men and wemen who have worked in our 
factories and mines, on the farms, on the 
trucks, steamships, and railroads; to the 
industrial managers who have developed 
modern production methods; to the 
scientists and doctors who have worked 
wonders in the laboratorics; to the mil- 
lions who, in their own way, unheralded 
and unsung, have made their constant 
contribution to our gigantic war effort. 

Mr. President, never in the history of 
mankind has any people contributed so 
much and gone so far to preserve their 
own freedom and extend its possibilities 
throughout the world. 

This unprecedented accomplishment 
which we must push and support to its 
ultimate end is the accumulated result 
of the united effort of a free people who 
would rather die than lose their freedom. 

Our fighting forces, recruited from 
every walk and element of our Nation, 
have proved to be the best fighting men 
and women on earth because they are 
free, borr. of free parents. They have 
the initiative, the genius, and the un- 
conquerable will of the daughters and 
sons of freedom. 

They are meeting the enemy and beat- 
ing him with superior instruments and 
weapons and munitions developed, man- 
ufactured, cr produced by freemen at 
home. 

The American production for this 
global war effort has surprised our friends 
and completely astounded our enemies. 

Today, as our gallant sons and daugh- 
ters forge their way along tragic and 
bloody roads to victory, we in the Senate 
are considering the passage of a bill 
which would change the method by 
which the free American people have 
thus far performed the production mir- 
acle of the ages. 

By this bill it is proposed to place in 
one man’s hands the power to shackle 
and bind both labor and industrial man- 
agement to future Government edict. 


Our armies - 
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Under this proposed law we would say 
to the patriotic men and women of Amer- 
ica that henceforth, under pain of pen- 
alty, “Your actions, efforts, and contrib- 
uting endeavors will be determined by 
one man who shall write regulations, and 
if you violate them you shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
12 menths, or by fine not to exceed 
$10,000, or both.” Under this preposed 
law, we would say to the patriotic men 
and wemen cf labor and management, 
2s well, “Now that you have produced 
he supplies for the greatest armed force 
in American history, now that vou have 
preduced the supplies for our allics when 
their backs were to the wall unt] the 
very eve of victory in Europe. you will 
henceforth be cenied the individual free- 
dom fer which your sons and daughters 
have fought or died and for which vou 
have produced so much.” Under this 
provosed law we would say to every in- 
Custry or business enterprise, “Hence- 
forth if ycu incur the displeasure of one 
msn cr his swarm of agents, he has 
pewer to penalize, or possibly ruin your 
business.”” Undcer the provisions of this 
proposed law, even a returned wounded 
veteran who sought or secured employ- 
ment in a war-production plant would be 
subject to a fine or imprisonment for 
violation of a regulation premulgated by 
a civilian who had neither seen, suffered. 
nor sacrificed in any front-line service in 
the defense of his country. 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
we must adept the pending conference 
rerort because it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to raise and support armies. 

No one would contend that we should 
not do whatever is necessary to provide 
the production to supply and support our 


gallant men and women tothe ery limit 
of the resources of America. T) support 


and supply them is our ‘irst duty and 
cbhligation. However, the production 
problem of America was, and is, essen- 
tially an industrial problem. The heads 
of our armed forces outline, define, and 
determine the nature, kind, and num- 
bers of instruments, weapons, end ar- 
ticles they need, and the inventive genius 
and capacity of American labor and in- 
dustrial leadership have worked miracles 
in providing them. 

Today the heads and leaders of all 
branches of labor and manesement 
throughout America not only ask us not 
to pass this bill but warn us that its 
passage will retard our unprecedented 
production and cause confusion and 
cheos that may prolong the war. 

Since this global gigantic war effort 
demands our united ability and effort, it 
becomes our duty to determine whose 
edvice we shell take as we attempt to 
fulfill our grave responsibility. 

I have not questioned the advice of the 
military and naval leaders as to the 
strategy which they would follow. I 
have not questioned their judgment as 
to the size of the Army, Navy, or com- 
ponent parts. I have not questioned 
their determination as to the number or 
kinds of ships, planes, weapons, or sup- 
plies they wanted. In all of these mat- 


ters they are the best qualified judces 
by training and experience to advise the 
Congress, and they have had compiete 
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support. They have been trained as 
professional men in the art of strict mili- 
tary and naval tactics and rigid dis- 
cipline, but they are not trained profes- 
sional men as experts in the art of labor 
and management cooperation so neces- 
sary to maximum production. 

Therefore, I shall follow the combined 
and unanimous advice of labor and man- 
agement in my supreme desire to produce 
the maximum of weapons and materials 
to save every possible life at the front 
and hasten the day of ultimate victory. 

We must keep in mind, Mr. President, 
that there has been a growing phi- 
losophy of government all over the world 
whereby ambitious men with their mili- 
tary strength and might have centralized 
power in the hands of individuals 
whereby the rights and liberties of men 
were withdrawn and denied. It was this 
philosophy which was not courageously 
resisted that resulted in the tragic con- 
flict in which we are now engaged. 

The same philosophy has moved with 
regrettable speed in our own country. 
We have passed through emergency after 
emergency, each time yielding up more 
and more power in the hands of the few. 
From a nation living under written 
statutes, interpreted by courts of jus- 
tice, we have moved with tragic swiftness 
to a people ruled by regulations and 
judged by bureaus and commissions. 

Power feeds upon power, and the war 
has added not only to the necessity for 
certain powers but the lust for more and 
more power. In the light of our mag- 
nificent production record and the unani- 
mous advice of those responsible for 
future production, this bill represents 
another unwarranted grab for power that 
should be emphatically rejected. 

It has always been understood that 
when the armed forces asked for un- 
limited funds and authority, they were 
providing for a surplus for at least 6 
months’ supply in advance of their 
present operations. The war in Europe 
is moving today with far greater success 
than was originally anticipated and with 
less cost in life and matériel. How, then, 
can such an assault upon civilian liberty 
at home, as is provided for in this bill, 
be necessary at this late hour? Why en- 
slave American civilians on the eve of 
the liberation of the people of the Old 
World? 

I have great respect for and confidence 
in our American system of production 
in labor and management. They are not 
se arate and apart from our united war 
effort. They are blood and sinew of it. 
Their sons and daughters, their husbands 
and loved ones, fill the ranks of our 
armed forces. Given a definite program, 
they will do in the future what they have 
done in the past. They will prove that 
free labor will continue to work miracles 
in the cause of freedom. Before the Con- 
gress grants more power over the lives of 
our civilians we should demand that 
existing agencies be efficiently manned 
and existing power be _ intelligently 
utilized. 

The Congress has the duty to raise and 
support armies and navies to protect our 
country and our liberty. It is also our 
solemn duty to protect our liberties at 
home while our Army and Navy fight for 


them abroad. Therefore, Mr. President, 
to support our armed forces, I shall vote 
against the conference report and there- 
by protect the liberties at home for which 
they fight. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Gurney Murray 
Bailey Hart O'Daniel 
Ball Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Revercomb 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfie!ld Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Magnuson White 
Ellender Maybank Wiley 
Pulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 
Gerry Morse 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. ANpREws], the 
Senator from Virginia |[Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr., 
Green], the Senato: from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet.], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScruGcHam], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East.anp], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

he Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] is absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 


“Meap], the Senator from Washington 


{[Mr. MITCHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FerGcuson] is absent on 
official business of the Senate as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CapeHart], the Senatoi from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Rospertson], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr,. THomas], and the 
Senatcr from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToBEY] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr 
WILLIs] is absent on official business 
of the Senate as a member of the com. 
mittee attending the funeral of the late 
Representative James V. Heidinger, of 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay. 
lor in the chair). Seventy-one Seng. 
tors having answered to their names, 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the con. 
ference report on House bill 1752. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. While a quorum js 
present, I wish to express the hope that 
Senators will remain on the floor so that 
it will not be necessary to have quorum 
calls. I think it is obvious that there 
cannot be a vote today on the conference 
report; but it is desirable to conclude as 
much of the discussion as it is possible 
to conclude today, so that we nay have 
a vote at our next session It is not con. 
templated that we shall have a session 
tomorrow. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business for today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to let Sena- 
tors know that later in the afternoon, 
perhaps about 2 o’clock, I shall ask 
unanimous consent, with the consent of 
the Senator who then has the floor, to 
have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill known as the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations 
bill, about which there is practically no 
controversy, and to which there are only 
three or four small amendments. I hope 
to have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill at approximately 
2 or 2:15 p. m. today, and I should be 
glad to have Senators remain here or be 
present at that time, at any rate. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. - 

Mr. WHITE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that, from what I 
have been able to learn from Senators 
on this side of the aisle, I judge there is 
no essential controversy regarding any 
items in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it will 
take 10 minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the pending conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator 
begins his speech, and if he does not 
object, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2252, making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
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Chice Departments for the fiscal year on page 33, line 6, after the word “Colum- The next amendment was, under the 


nding June 20, 1946, and fer other pur- 
it will take only a few minutes to 


NK 
ot yse of it. 

. LANGER. yicld for that pur- 
The FRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cyiection to the request of the Senator 
f Tennessee that the pending busi- 
ness bE ne laid aside and that 
the § ate proceed to the consideraticn 


of House nill 2202? 

Tnere being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to ihe consideration of the 
1 Il R. 2252) making appropriations 
f he Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, which had 
I reported from the Committee on 
propriations with amendments. 

Mir. McI 1 ask unanimous 


yah 


Ver. McKEELLAR. 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill ke Gispenseo with, that it be read 
for amendment and that the amend- 
ments of the committee be first con- 
J 7 


sacred. 

The PRESIDING OF?ICER. 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk wil state the amendments of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Tne first amendment of the Commit- 
tee cn Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Treasury Depart- 

1ent—Office of the Secretary,” on page 

line 10, after the word “Treasury”, to 
insert “Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury”. and on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “Columbia”, to strile out 
*$350.000" and insert “$360,000.” 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendmert was, under the 
heading “Fisca: Service—Bureau of Ac- 
counts,” on page 6, line 22, after the 
word “expenses” to strike out “includ- 
ing expenses of attendance at meetings 
of organizations concerned with the 
work of the Bureau of Accounts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Narcotics,” on page 
19, line 12 after.the words “in all’, to 
trike out “$1,168,900” and insert “$1,- 
167,400”; and in line 18, after the word 
ne to strike out “and not ex- 

eding $1,500 tor attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with the work of the 
Bureau of Narcotics.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Secret Service Division,” on 
page 23, line 5, after the word “captain”, 
to insert “one inspector”; and in line 7, 
after the word “law”. to strike out 
“$2 0, 000” and insert “$264,500.” 
rhe amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
head “Procurement Division,” on 
ige 31, line 24 after the word “Colum- 
bia” and the semicolon, to strike out 

xpenses of sttendance at meetings 

neerned with the work of such Divi- 

on”; and on page 32, line 5, after the 

rd “automohiles”, to strike out “$15,- 
000,000” and insert “$14,999,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
ding “Title II--Post Office Depart- 
nt—Weshington, District of Colum- 
Office of the Postmaster General,” 


Without 


bia”, to strike cut “$240,009” and insert 
“$247,450.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries in bureaus and of- 
fices,” on page 32, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for the Office of Budget 
and Administrative Planning from $36,- 
009 to $37,309. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
33, line 14, to increase the appropriation 
for the Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General from $323,600 to 
$728,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, cn page 33, 
line 16, to increase the appropriation for 
the Office of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General fiom $550,000 to $555,506. 

The amendmert was agreed ‘to. 

The next amenament was, on page 33, 
line 18, to increase the appropriation for 
the Cfiice cf the Third Assistant Post- 
master General frcm $820,000 to $898,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amencment was, on page 33, 
line 20, to increasc the appropriation for 
the Office of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General from $441,800 to $467,680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ue. next amendment was, on page 33, 
line 22, to increase the appropriation for 


the Cfiice of the Solicitor for the Post 
Office ecpartment from $113,000 to 
$123,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
at the end of line 23, to increase the ap- 
propriation for the Office of the Chief 
Insvector from $290,090 to $293,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to revert to the amendment on page 
31, in line 24, and propound a question to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
nittee. The language beginning on page 
31 in line 20, reads as follows: 

Surplus property program: For expenses of 
care and handling and otker necessary ex- 
penses of the Procurement Division incident 
to the disposal of property under the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944; including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; station- 
ery (not to exceed $90,000); purchase (in- 
cluding exchange) of lawbooks, books of ref- 
erence, and periodicals; printing and binding 
(not to exceed $100,000); advertising; and 
maintenance, repair, and operation of passen- 
ger automobiles; $14,999,000. 


I ask the Senator from Tennessee if 
he sum indicated of $14,999,000 is the 
correct amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It 
amount. 

Mr, LANGER. 
money be used? 

fr. McKELLAR. The Senator will 
note that certain language has been 
stricken cut. Mr. President, I ask that 
the item be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, thre item will be passed over, 
and the next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 4, after the word “laws”, to strike out 
$375,000” and insert “$435,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


is the correct 


How could that much 


ubhead “Contingent expenscs, Fost Of- 
fice Department,” on page 34, line 16, 
efter the figures “$200” and the semi- 
colon, to strike out “expenses, except 
membership fees, of attendance at meet- 
ings or conventions concerned with pos- 
tal affairs, when incurred on the written 
euthority of the Postmaster General, not 
exceeding $2,000”; and in line 23, after 
the word “for”, to strike out “$135,000” 
and insert “$133,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Chicf Inspector,” on 
pace 36, line 18, after the werd 
tors”, to strike cut “$3,059,000” and insert 
$3,096,750.” 

“Tl he amendment was aereed to. 

The next amerdment was, on page 37, 
line 8, after the word “Service.” to strike 
out “$859,000” and insert “$9¢€2.5C9.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


“insnec- 
inspec 


The next amendment was, on page 37, 
lire 15, after the word “inspectors”, to 
strike out ‘ “$950,000” and insert “$979,- 
C00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the First Assistant 


i 
Postmaster erga on page 42, after 
line 10, to inser 

Palances due foreign countries: The unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation “Bal!- 
ances due foreign countries, 1943"" in the 
Treasury and Post Cfiice Departments App 
priation Act, 1943, is hereby made a a 
for the fiscal year 1946 and prior years. 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments 
The Chair understands that it is desired 
to revert to the item on page 21, line 20, 
and that item is now before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that the Congress created 
the Surplus Property Board to take 
charge of all surplus property. There 
are laws on the statute books which per- 
mit various departments to sell surplus 
property. I believe that every depart- 
ment of the Government is included. I 
am informed that the departments are 
functioning under those laws which give 

them the right to sell surplus property. 

A large sum was appropriated last year 
for surplus property. I believe it was 
almost as large as the sum asked for this 
yea It was used in connection with ths 
disposal of surplus property. I may say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
I myself am not sure whether it would 
not be wise to determine that the Sur- 
pilus Property Board shall have entire 
control of the sale of surplus property 
instead of the control being placed in 
the departments. I doubt very much the 
wisdom of having both the Board and 
the departments do the work. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a ccpy of Public Law 457, the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944. It is my 
understanding that Mr. Gillette, Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley, for all three of 
whom I voted, will have charge of t! 
disposal of surplus property. To my 
surprise I find in the bill now before the 
Senate an item of apprceximately $15,- 
ment. 


000,000 for the use of one depart 
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In last night’s Washington Star ap- 
peared the following article: 

GILLETTE SAYS AGENCIES ARE BYPASSING BOARD 
IN SELLING SURPLUSES 

Testimony by Chairman Guy M. Gillette, 
of the Surplus Property Board, that Govern- 
ment agencies were selling surpluses without 
his knowledge brought demands today for 
legislation tightening his control. 

Senators WHERRY, Republican of Nebraska, 
and ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, in- 
structed him to draft amendments giving his 
Board the right to take charge of any property 
it regards as surplus. 

Mr. Gillette said he learned by accident 
that three generators from a magnesium 
plant at Lake Charles, La., were to have been 
sold to a Dutch concern. Two days after 
making an inquiry, he said, the Defense Plant 
Corporation declared them surpluses. 

Under the act creating his Board, he told 
the Senate Small Business Committee which 
is inquiring into prospects for future use of 
aluminum and other light-metals facilities, 
his Board cannot step in until the owning 
Federal agency has declared property surplus. 

Many agencies have authority under pre- 
vious acts to make sales without declaring 
goods or properties surplus, he added. 

“I think the necessary amendments to take 
care of that should be offered as quickly as 
possible,” Senator WHerry said. 

Mr. Gillette told reporters later that he 
learned that 450,000 candy bars had been sold 
by one agency which had authority to sell 
them because of the possibility of deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr. Gillette said he was making a survey 
of Government plants of every description, 
including a $400,000,000 investment in alu- 
minum plants and facilities. 


Mr. President, because of section 17 of 
Public Law 457, I am very much inter- 
ested in this subject. I invite attention 
to the fact that the two members who 
were first appointed to the Board were 
supposed to take charge of all the surplus 
property in America at the time of their 
appointment, They were appointed, as 
I remember, away back in November. 
November went by and December, and 
when the Congress met in January the 
President appointed former Senator Gil- 
lette. That was the first moment he was 
available under the laws of the country. 
So January has gone by and February 
has gone by and now we are at the end 
of March. I have taken occasion several 
times to go down to interview that Board. 
The farmers of North Dakota and the 
farmers all over the Northwest want to 
get hold of some of the trucks, but every 
time I go there I am met by the state- 
ment that no funds are available to the 
three gentlemen who constitute the 
board, Mr. Gillette, the chairman; Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley, and they have 
not even the authority to appoint a man 
in North Carolina or in Tennessee or in 
Maine or North Dakota or California or 
any other State of the Union to take 
charge of the selling of this property, and 
in the meantime the property is being 
dissipated. Every day sales are being 
made all over the United States, and in 
great many instances the Board does not 
know anything about them until after 
the property is sold. Today when I pick 
up this bill I find another item of $15,- 
000,000 to be used by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. I 
certainly want to register emphatic ob- 
jection to it. I do not want to be a 


party to this measure being passed with 
that item in the bill, and I therefore 
move, Mr. President, that that item be 
stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to be heard. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to obtain 
some information if the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. How would $15,000,000 
be used? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read a state- 
ment to the Senate: 

The estimate of the requirements for the 
Office of Surplus Property, Procurement Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, for the fiscal 
year 1946, amounts to $20,750,000, exclusive 
of overtime. Including a supplemental ap- 
propriation in the amount of $11,430,000, 
which is pending before Congress, the corre- 
sponding amount for the fiscal year 1945 
totals $17,680,000. Excluding cost for over- 
time pay in the fiscal year 1945 of $1,842,376, 
the requirement for the fiscal year 1946 rep- 
resents a net increase of $4,884,376. 

The primary function of the Office of 
Surplus Property of the Procurement Division 
is the disposition of all property of the con- 
sumer-goods type declared to the Procure- 
ment Division as surplus to the needs of 
Government agencies, 

The Office of Surplus Property succeeds the 
Federal Property Utilization Branch of the 
Procurement Division, which was established 
to carry out the provisions of Executive Or- 
der 9235 of August 31, 1942, providing for 
the effective conservation and utilization of 
all types of property owned by the Federal 
Government. Subsequently, Executive Order 
9425 of February 4, 1944, established the 
Procurement Division as the agency to re- 
ceive and dispose of all war surplus property 
identified as consumer goods, making it sub- 
ject, however, to the direction of the Surplus 
War Property Administration. In addition to 
these two Executive orders, legislation on 
the subject has just passed the Congress in 
the form of the Surplus Property Act of 


1944, Public Law 457, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
of this money will be available to the 
Surplus Property Board set up under the 
authorization of Congress? How much 
will be available to Senator Gillette’s 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will 
see that there are two separate organi- 
zations. One is for war surplus property 
and the other is for surplus property of 
the departments. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much is appropri- 
ated at the present time for the Gillette 
Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. No 
appropriation has come before our com- 
mittee. It may have gone to the House, 
but as yet no such appropriation has 
reached the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. AIKEN. From allIcan learn, Mr. 
President, there is going on another most 
flagrant violation of the intent of Con- 
gress in the executive department. As I 
understand, the Surplus Property Board 
which the Congress authorized and which 
it was expected would take charge of the 
disposal of surplus property-——— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Surplus war prop. 
erty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Surplus war property, 
estimated to have a value of $100,000,. 
000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was some such 
figure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, we know that 
that is probably an exaggeration. But 
this Board has not been permitted to 
function; it has not been permitted even 
to hire a competent staff of technical and 
legal experts. There is still being re. 
tained in charge of this work, I under- 
stand, one of Mr. Clayton’s right-hand 
men, though Congress indicated that 
they did not want him to be the Surplus 
Property Administrator, and when the 
Board appealed to Mr. Byrnes’ office for 
assistance in setting up a staff, they were 
told they could just as well use Mr. Clay- 
ton’s staff and save hiring one of their 
own. In other words, there is apparently 
a definite effort to see that this Board 
does not function in the manner which 
Congress intended it should function, 
Unless something is done in a few 
months’ time someone will come before 
Congress and say, “Now, see what you 
have done; the Board you set up has been 
a miserable failure; you have got to have 
this matter of disposing of surplus war 
property handled by one strong man, and 
we know just the man.” 

I do not think Congress intended to 
have it operate in that way. I think that 
that Board comprised of Mr. Gillette, Mr. 
Heller, and Mr. Hurley should have the 
money to enable them to perform the 
functions which it was intended they 
should perform, and if further legislation 
is necessary to keep them from being 
bypassed, I do not think we can enact 
such legislation too quickly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I have in my hand Pub- 
lic Law 457, creating the Gillette board. 
In my judgment, it provides for the sale 
of more than surplus war material. Here 
are the objectives of it: 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to facilitate and 


regulate the orderly disposal of surplus 
property— 


Not only war property but “surplus 
property’— 


(a) to assure the most effective use of 
such property for war purposes and the com- 
mon defense; 

(b) to give maximum aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a peacetime economy of free in- 
dependent private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the maximum of independent opc!- 
ators in trade, industry, and agriculture, and 
to stimulate full employment; 

(c) to facilitate the transition of enter- 
prises from wartime to peacetime production 
and of individuals from wartime to peace- 
time employment; 

(d) to discourage monopolistic practices 
and to strengthen and preserve the competi- 
tive position of small business concerns in an 
economy of free enterprise; 

(e) to foster and to render more secure 
family-type farming as the traditional and 
desirable pattern of American agriculture; 

(f) to afford returning veterans an oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves as proprietors 








1945 
+ eepicnitural, business, and professional 
ey tg encourage and foster post-war em- 
inwment opportunities; 
P (h) to assure the sale of surplus property 
+ such quantities and on such terms as 
jj] discourage disposal to speculators or 
for speculative purposes; 

;) to establish and develop foreign mar- 
fois and promote mutually advantageous 
ecorcmic relations between the United 
crates pnd other countries by the orderly 
d :n of surplus property in other coun- 


avoid dislocations of the domestic 
nv and of international economic re- 


) foster the wide distribution of sur- 


(1) to effect broad and equitable distribu- 
tion surplus property; 
to achieve the prompt and full utili- 


I call the Senator’s attention to the 

d “prempt,” and this was away back 

in November— 

to achieve the prompt and full utili- 
f surplus property at fair prices to 


wren? 


t isumer through disposal at home and 
yd with due regard for the protection 
free markets and competitive prices from 
dislocation resulting from uncontrolled 
dumping; 

) to utilize normal channels of trade 
end commerce to the extent consistent with 
efitient and economic distribution and the 
promotion of the general objectives of this 

(without discriminating against the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises) ; 

)} to promote production, employment 
cf labor, and utilization of the productive 
capacity and the natural and agricultural 
resources of the country; 

(p) to foster the development of new in- 
dependent enterprise; 


(q) to prevent, insofar as possible, un- 
usual and excessive profits being made out 
f surplus property; 

(r) to dispose of surplus property as 
ptly as feasible without fostering 
poly or restraint of trade, or unduly 

cisturbing the economy, or encouraging 
hoarding of such property, and to facilitate 
prompt redistribution of such property to 
C umers; 

(s) to dispose of surplus Government- 
transportation facilities and equip- 
ment in such manner as to promote an ade- 
Guate and economical national transporta- 
tion system; and 

) except as otherwise provided, to ob- 

n for the Government, as nearly as pos- 
», the fair value of surplus property upon 
isposition, 

to say to the distinguished 

Senator from Vermont that I 
he was entirely correct in what 
he said a few moments ago, that is, that 
we want the Gillette committee, the 
three men appointed by the President of 
the country, to see to it that there shall 
I 
( 


ownea 


I wish 
unior 


nr > Ly 
LOINK 


ot be a recurrence of the scandals which 
eloped after World War No. 1 in the 
ale of property. Upon this very floor 
some of us stated we were willing to 
vote for Mr. Heller and Mr. Hurley at the 
particular time their nominations were 
before the Senate because it was under- 
od that Senator Gillette was going 
to head the committee as chairman. 
‘ot today, after all this time, we find him 
without funds, without any staff, and 
lutely helpless, apparently, so far as 

the sale of surplus property is concerned. 
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Mr. President, I do not think it is right 
that in the pending measure there should 
be an appropriation of $15,660,000 to be 
turned over to one single department, 
to be used by it, as it would be in case 
the bill were passed as it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is 
to be turned over to the Treasury De- 
partment, which has had charge of the 
disposal of surplus property for a long 
time. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much is the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. About $15,000,000. 
I wish to show what the Treasury De- 
partment has been doing. I shall put 
the table in the Recorp, but I shall read 
from it to show what has been ac- 
complished under the present law, and 
before the new Board has taken hold. 
As to that matter I shall speak in a 
moment. 

The total appraised value of the prop- 
erty taken over frcm July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1844, amounted to $131,000,000 
and the total sales amounted to $96,- 
776,552. It is a tremendous business, 
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and since the wer came on, of course it 
has been greatly augmented. As the 
Senator from Vermont stated a fev 
moments ago, it has been thought that 
the war properties alone will amount to 
a hundred billion dollars. I do not think 
the figure will be that high, but it was 
such a stupendous sum that the Congress 
passed the law to which the 
has referred. 

If the Board which was established 
under the law has ever functioned or 
has ever taken over the sale of surplus 
property, our committee has not been 
advised of it. Instead of that the Budeet 
Bureau has sent to the Treasury—and I 
shall read the language at this point— 
this estimate of appropriations. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to put 
into the Recorp the figures as to what 
the Treasury has done in this connection. 


.ta 
Scnatcr 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there objection? 


here being no objection, the table wes 
ordercd to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Summary statement of acquisitions and disfosals, fiscal year 1944 
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Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement as to what Mr. 
Pehle, the present head of the Surplus 
Property Disposal Agency of the Treas- 
ury Department, has said about this. I 
read from page 617 of the hearings be- 
fore the House committee on the Treas- 
ury Department appropriation bill: 

Mr. Krere. And are subject to change from 
time to time as the regulations may change 
on orders of this Board; is that right? 

Mr. PEHLeE. Yes, that is entirely correct. 
As a matter of working relationships, I think 
that the regulations enacted by the previous 
administration stay in effect until the Board 
changes them. But the Board could change 
the types of property assigned to the Treasury 
Procurement. for disposition and take away 
from or add to the amount of the property 
to be disposed of through this agency. 


They have not acted, and this property 
must be disposed of. Something will 
have to be done. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Tennessee has stated that the Budget 
Bureau has not recommended any ap- 
propriation for the Surplus Property 
Board which was created by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has recommended 
some appropriation. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wondered under 
what fund the Surplus Property Board 
was now operating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall give the Sen- 
ator the information. A bill has not 
come through, but I can state what is 
proposed, as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion. 

For all necessary expenses of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, includ- 
ing the Office of Contract Settlement, the 
Surplus Property Board, and the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, in car- 


rying out the provisions of the act of October 
3, 1944— 


Which is the act in question— 
(Public Law 458), the act of July 1, 1944 
(Public Law 395), the act of October 3, 1944 
(Public Law 457), and all other powers, 
duties, and functions which may be lawfully 
vested in the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, including fees and expenses 
of witnesses; printing and binding; not to 
exceed $10,700 for deposit in the general 
fund of the Treasury for cost of penalty mail 
as required by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1944 (Public Law 364); and purchase of 
two passenger automobiles; $2,359,500 (act of 
June 28, 1944, Public Law 372; act of Dec. 22, 
1944, Public Lew 529). 

Estimate, 1946, $2,359,500. 


The total estimate for the Surplus 
Property Board is $982,000. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] has read 
from the Surplus Property Act. It stands 
to reason that the objectives of that act 
could not be attained by the Board with 
an appropriation of $980,000. It is per- 
fectly obvious from former Senator Gil- 
lette’s testimony that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board is being bypassed, and that 
surplus property is actually being dis- 
posed in places where the Congress did 


not care to have it done. I, for one, 
should like to see this item stricken out, 
so that we might place the power to dis- 
pose of surplus property where Congress 
said it should be lodged. The Surplus 
Property Board up to date, from infor- 
mation I have, has sold nothing, and 
one can buy nothing from the Board. 
Surplus property is sold by the Treasury 
Department, by the Army, and by the 
Navy. As Iunderstand, such was not the 
intent of Congress. The will of Congress 
is being circumvented by depriving the 
Board of the means for disposal of sur- 
plus property and placing it in the hands 
of other agencies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will:the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the reason the 
Board is not functioning is because of an 
oversight on the part of Congress. We 
established this Board in the Office of 
War Mobilization. The Board cannot 
function until the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion says it can function. 

Mr. McMAHON. Then I think the 
Board ought to be taken out of the Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly should be 
taken out of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, because, as I understand, the Office 
of War Mobilization has not permitted 
the Board to function. In the meantime 
other agencies of Government have gone 
ahead and disposed of their surplus prop- 
erty. I shall give the Senate an excellent 
illustration of what is taking place. In 
New York 50,000 pairs of nurses’ shoes 
were declared surplus. Prospective pur- 
chasers were not able to buy them from 
the Government. They were forced to 
buy them through a speculator who re- 
ceived a profit of 30 cents on each pair 
of shoes. That is an example of what 
is going on today. 

Mr. President, there is no question of 
the intent of Congress when it enacted 
the surplus-property law, and there is 
no question that the intent of Congress 
is today being flagrantly violated and 
that the Board is being circumvented. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, so far 
as this particular item is concerned, it 
comes here really by direction of the 
Board, because the Treasury Department 
is acting under the War Mobilization Act. 
There is no question about that. So far 
as amendment of the War Mobilization 
Act is concerned and the establishment 
of this Board samewhere else, that will 
have to'be done by a legislative act. It 
cannot be done in an appropriation 
measure. We are now doing what the 
law provides, and we cannot go beyond 
the law. We cannot legislate on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question in 
my mind of the intent of Congress that 
the dispcsal of Government property 
shall be placed in charge of the Surplus 
Property Board. But Congress was a 
little negligent in that connection, and 
did not repeal prior law which permitted 
other agencies to continue the work they 
were doing. I do not like the law as it 
now is. I wish the Surplus Property 
Board had sole control of disposition of 
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surplus property; but under the law as 
it now is, the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department is performing 
some of its functions. It is doing what 
Congress has already ordained it shoulq 
do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
cannot in an appropriation bill make the 
change suggested. That must be done in 
a legislative measure. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I voted for 
the creation of the Surplus Property 
Board and voted to have it dispose of 
surplus property. I hope it will perform 
the duties Congress has given to it. If 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arxen| 
wants to carry out that idea, as I do, 
the only way it can be done is to enaci 
a law which will cover the situation, anq 
transfer to the Surplus Property Board 
the appropriation here provided for au- 
thorities which now exist. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want the Senator from 
Tennessee to understand that I am not 
trying to deprive the Procurement Divj- 
sion of its appropriation, because it has 
certain functions to perform anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. But I am taking occa- 
sion to call attention to the violation of 
the intent of Congress in not permitting 
the Surplus Property Board to perform 
the functions for which Congress cre- 
ated it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont entirely. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The difficulty is that 
we thought we were giving to the Sur- 
plus Property Board, which we created, 
authority to make sales of surplus prop- 
erty. The President nominated three 
men to that Board, and the Senate con- 
firmed the three nominations. The dif- 
ficulty is that while we were giving the 
Board authority to do certain things we 
did not deprive other agencies of the 
Federal Government of the power of do- 
ing the same thing. That is the whole 
difficulty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is the dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Tennessee that 
so long as the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion will not permit the Budget Bureau 
to come forward and recommend the ap- 
propriation of funds for this Board, 
there is nothing else for the Surplus 
Property Board to do except to turn its 
function over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is nothing else it can do. 
So long as we continue making appro- 
priations for the Procurement Division 
there is nothing that will be done to rec- 
tify the situation, unless, of course, we 
enact other legislation providing that the 
Surplus Property Board shall be taken 
from the Office of War Mobilization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Other legislation 
will have to be enacted, but I may say 
to the Senator that this is the first time 
I ever knew that the War Mobilization 
Board had any authority over the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. I thought the Bu- 
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the Budget had some authority 


"Sir. MCMAHON. As I understand, the 
Bu of the Budget passes on requests 
mace by the heads of the executive de- 
nariments. The Bureau of the Budget 
; not initiate any request. The Di- 

of War Mobilization comes before 
the Bureau and says, “I want so much 
morev to operate this department.” 


The Bureau of the Budget can increase | 


.e emount or cut it down, but the 
»:deet Bureau does not initiate the re- 
quest. So long as the Director of War 
Me ‘ation will not initiate the request 
for a proper appropriation so that the 
Syrplus Preperty Board can carry out the 
mandate ef Congre$s, the Board is go- 
ing to be in the nature of a false front, 
re. I will say to the Senator that 
I were a member of that Board, 
charged under the law to do certain 
thipes, I should not feel very comfortable 
y : I found that, due to the fact that 
I was deprived of funds for administra- 
I was not able to accomplish what 
I wes charged with doing. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I will say to all Sen- 
ators that it will be easy enough to cor- 
rect the situation. By a simple amend- 
ment to the Surplus Property Act this 
appropriation could be transferred to 
the Surplus Property Board which Con- 
f ; has created, and we could direct 
the Board to use the money for the pur- 
po for which the Congress expected 

to be used, and for which in my judg- 
ment it should be used. I do not think 
we ought to have various departments of 
eovernment disposing of surplus prop- 
erty. It should not be done. But what 
is being suggested now cannot be done in 
connection with the pending appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The difficulty with 
which the committee was confronted was 
that it is not a committee which deals 
with legislation. The committee passes 
upon requests for appropriations made 
by Government departments and agen- 
cies and recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. We cannot legislate in con- 
nection with the pending measure. I 
believe the Senator from Connecticut 
|Mr. McManon], the Senatar from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArKen] to be strictly 
correct in their views, but legislation is 
necessary to cure the situation, and we 
cannot legislate on the pending measure. 
A certain degree of neglect rests with 
Congress in connection with the passage 
of the original surplus property disposal 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We cannot stop 
sales as they are now being conducted 
uncer the present law. All I can say is 
that if any Senator will introduce a bill 
to make this correction in a legislative 

y, I shall vote for it, because I think 
one body ought to do the entire work. 
7 surplus property bill was passed 
overwhelmingly. I em not sure that 
re was any material opposition to the 
|. The law ought to be made effective; 

if an amendment to the law is 
n “ary in order that the law may be 


properly executed, we should edopt a 
proper amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. For the information 
of the Senator, Iet me say that I shall 
introduce such a bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not believe that 
such a course is necessary. In my 
opinion, the law is adequate to take care 
of the situation. I invite the attention 
of Senators to section 10, dealing with 
the duties and authority of the Board. 
It reads as follows: 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, the Board shall designate 
one or more Government agencies to act as 
disposal agencies under this act. In exercising 
its authority to designate disposal agencies, 
the Board chall assign surplus property for 
disposal by the “ewest number of Govern- 
ment agencies practicable ard, so far as it 
deems feasible, shall centralize in one dis- 
posal agency responsibility for the disposal of 
all property of the same type or class. 


Subsection (b) reads as follows: 


(b) The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion shall be the sole disposal agency for 
surplus vessels which the Commission de- 
termines to be merchant vessels or capable of 
conversion to merchant use, and such vessels 
shall be disposed of only in accordance with 
the provisions cf the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, and other laws authorizing 
the sale of such vessels. 


The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion is excepted. Mr. Gillette’s Board is 
given power over every single authority 
which previcusly was selling these goods, 
except the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the section of the act 
which he has just read: 


In exercising its authority to designate dis- 
posal agencies, the Board shall assign surplus 
property for disposal by the fewest number of 
Government agencies practicable— 


Under that language, as I understand, 
the Board has assigned surplus property 
to the Treasury Department for disposal. 

Mr. LANGER. That is not my un- 
derstanding at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may not be; but 
I wish to read to the Senator from the 
report of the House committee: 


Surplus-property program: The amount 
carried in the bill, $15,000,000, is $5,750,000 
less than the Budget estimate and $865,624 
less than the amount appropriated for com- 
parable items in 1945. This appropriation is 
for the expenses of the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department in carrying out 
the functions assigned to it under the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944. The disposal pro- 
gram is just beginning to develop and it is 
not possible to forecast accurately what the 
need for 1946 will be inasmuch as it is not 
possible to determine the amount or charac- 
ter of property which eventually will be 
turned over to the Procurement Division for 
disposal. Many of the items to be sold are 
of such characier as to be readily usable by 
civilians and local governmental units while 
others—such as a quantity of helmets re- 
leased by the Office of Civilian Defense—are 
not in demand on the civilian market and 
present a dificult and probably expensive 
merchandising provlem. This latter category 
will be large and the best intelligence and 
ingenuity available must be utilized to re- 
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me 


cover for the Treasury the largest possible 
amount, 


So the Senator will see that under au- 
thority of the law under which the Board 
is operating, it has designated the Treas- 
ury Department to sell this large amount 
of property. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. While the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board is authorized to designate any 
Government agency, yet the difficulty 
seems to lie in section 5 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1844. Section 5 begins 
as follows: 

There is hereby established in the Cfice of 
War Mobilization, and in its successor, a Cur- 
plus Property Board (hereinafter called the 
“Board”)— 

As I understand, the difficulty lies in 
the fact that the Office of War Mobiliz.- 
tion does not give the Surplus Property 
Board the “go ahead” signal to perform 
the functions which Congress expected 
of it. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. It cannot be blamed, 
because Congress has so constituted the 
Board. The act says: 

There is hereby established in the Office of 
War Mobilization, and in its successor. a Sur- 
plus Property Board (hereinafter called the 
“Board”)— 


That is a matter of legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are acting under 
that law. The Surplus Preperty Board 
has recommended that the Treasury De- 
partment handle this large amount of 
property, as it is not only authorized but 
directed to do; and we have appropriated 
the money. We can do nothing else. 

Mr. AIKEN. The trouble seems to lie 
in the fact that when the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board asked the Office of War 
Mobilization for authority to set up tech- 
nical and legal staffs, it was told that it 
could use the staffs of the departments 
which were previously headed by Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. Jones. Until a short 
time ago, in the offices of the Surplus 
Property Board there were only 40 em- 
ployees to handle the disposal of $100,- 
€00,000,000 worth of property. Anyone 
knows that they simply cannot do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a matter of 
legislation. That is not a matter of ap- 
propriation. The Senator, I know, un- 
derstands that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand tha. thor- 
oughly; but I merely wished to point out 
where the difficulty lies. I believe that 
the Congress should take action as soon 
as possible to correct this unfortunate 
situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is an eppro- 
priation bill, and we cannot legislate on 
an apprcpriation bill. Let me say to the 
Senator that it seems to me that the Sur- 
plus Property Board ought to have abso- 
lute control. I do not know what the 
facts are, but I have heard that sales of 
surplus property are betng made, that 
certain property is being declared sur- 
plus which ought not to be declared sur- 
plus, and that the Government is likely 
to suffer a very large loss. We ought to 
put some agency in control of disposing 
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of the surplus property of this Govern- 
ment, give that agency the broadest au- 
thority, and hold it to the strictest ac- 
countability. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am exceed- 
ingly happy that the Senator from North 
Dakota read into the Recorp the ob- 
jectives of the Surplus Property Disposal 
Act. I think it is timely and proper to 
make a statement about those objectives, 
in line with what has been said. 

There are present the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] and the Senator 
from Colorado |Mr. JOHNSON], who 
served on the conference committee, of 
which I had the honor to act as chair- 
man, in the writing of the act. Every 
one of the objectives stated in the act 
reads almost as a definition of America’s 
ideals of economic life and a definition of 
free enterprise. Each of those state- 
ments was placed in the law advisedly. 
To state the situation simply, our com- 
mittees had heard testimony to the effect 
that it was the idea of those in charge 
of disposal of Government property to 
liquidate such property as quickly as pos- 
sible and turn it into cash. In view of 
the fact that probably as much as $100,- 
000,000,000 worth of property was to be 
disposed of, it seemed to us almost unbe- 
lievable that the act would be adminis- 
tered so narrowly. The $199,600,000,000 
worth of property belongs to the people 
of the United States. It should be dis- 
posed of to their advantage. Therefore, 
it seemed necessary for us to establish 
some principles regarding the economical 
disposal of the property. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
provisions of the act is that it shail be 
administered in such a way as to con- 
t-ibute to full employment. I think the 
committee worked during the month of 
August and perhaps during the month 
of September on the matter. It was only 
last May that the international labor 
organization took action which is ex- 
tremely important for the economy of 
the whole world, when it subscribed to 
the theory that governments should han- 
dle their affairs in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the full employment of the 
people. Probably such an aim relating 
to the accomplishment of the general 
welfare is outside the provisions of our 
Constitution. So this definition was in- 
cluded. 

If the Congress does not have the vision 
to see the importance of having the Sur- 
plus Property Disposal Board realize that 
the matter does not relate solely to this 
particular amendment to the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriations bill, and if the 
Congress, representing the people of the 
United States, is not sufficiently alert to 
realize that the Board which handles the 
disposal of the property should do so in 
accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the property belongs to the 
people of the United States and that it 
should be handled for their benefit, we 
shall have failed to do something which 
is very important. 

Therefore, I am happy that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota and the Senator 
from Vermont have called the attention 


of the Senate to one of the most impor- 
tant functions which a department or 
agency of Government will have to per- 
form in the next several years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope very much that the item will re- 
main in the bill. We cannot do any- 
thing else. I assure the Senators who 
have so properly brought up the matter 
because this is the time when it should 
be brought up, that I desire to help them 
in every way possible to give the Board 
which the Congress has established the 
utmost authority to control these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. McMAEHON. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. In the light of what 
the Senator from Utah has so eloquently 
said, I think it would be wel’ to state 
for the Recorp at this point that Chair- 
man Guy M. Gillette, of the Surplus 
Property Board, has said that Govern- 
ment agencies were selling surpluses 
without even his knowledge. In view of 
the importance of the question to the 
American people, I think that is a very 
important statement for the Chairman 
of the Surplus Property Disposal Board 
to have made before a committee of 
Congress, and I hope we take due note 
of it. 

Mr. AJEEN and Mr. LANGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont; therefore, 
I now yield to him; and thereafter I 
shall yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say that I, for one, am well aware 
of the efforts made by the Senator from 
Tennessee to see to it that the Surplus 
Property Board was set up correctly and 
that the disposal of surplus property was 
properly handled. I wish to testify to 
that at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say—and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota—that 
the Surplus Property Board’s appropria- 
tion will be before the Senate shortly, 
and at that time it will be in order to 
direct that the entire appropriation be 
turned over to the Board, if the Senate 
so desires. Such a provision is not now 
in order, and we should permit the ap- 
propriation provided in the pending bill 
to be made. Later, when the Surplus 
Property Board’s appropriation comes 
before the Senate, we can take care of 
the matter in that way. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is one way by 
which the intent of Congress could be 
indicated, namely, by imposing a limita- 
tion on the appropriation. I have pre- 
pared such a limitation somewhat hast- 
ily, and I suggest that it might be advis- 
able to adopt it. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available for expenditure unless 


and until the Surplus Property Board has 
authorized the Procurement Division to dis- 
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pose of particular lots or categories of sur. 
plus property. 


Such an amendment would be in order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 1 
would have no objection to accepting 
such an amendment, but I wish to point 
out to the Senator that, in effect, it 
would give authority for the Board itseif 
by majority vote to proceed as it has 
heretofore been doing. I doubt the wis- 
dom of that. However, if such an 
amendment were agreed to by the Sen- 
ate and went to conference, we mizht 
work out something which would be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The statement was 
made on the floor of the Senate that the 
Procurement Division was disposing of 
property without the knowledge of the 
Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that be true, it could 
not be done hereafter, if my suggestion 
were adopted, without letting the Board 
know about it and obtaining the Board's 
consent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Such an amend- 
ment would be helpful to that extent. 
So far as I am concerned, I would be 
willing to acc2pt an amendment of that 
sort, and to take it to conference. Of 
course, we cannot legislate on an appro- 
priation bill, but I would be willing to 
take such an amendment to conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, we do not de- 
sire to cripple the Procurement Division. 
Is any part of the $15,000,000 required 
for any other purposes? In other words, 
I desire to make sure that such an 
amendment, if adopted, would not con- 
flict with the intent of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would not. 

Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
the Senator from Arizona offers the lan- 
guage he has read as an amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuigrr CLerK. On page 32, at the 
end of line 5, it is proposed to change the 
period to a colon, and insert “Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for expenditure unless and 
until the Surplus Property Board has au- 
thorized the Procurement Division to dis- 
pose of particular lots or categories of 
surplus property.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to asx the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether any other 
agencies are selling such goods, so far 
as he knows? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have only seen 
what has appeared in the newspapers. It 
has been said that goods have been sold 
without reference to the Board or with- 
out even asking the approval of the 
Board. I have no doubt that the purpose 
of the Senator from Arizona in offering 
the amendment was to make sure that 
such things should not occur again. I 
really think the Senators who are in- 
terested in this matter should prepare a 
legislative amendment to the present 
law. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think so, too. 
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» McKELLAR. They should prepare 
-weh en amendment, so there could be 
no mistake about the authority of the 
conate to adopt it. That would be the 
netter way to handle the matter. 

" However, we can agree to an amend- 
ment imposing a limitation on this ap- 
propriation. It seems to me that the 
cenetor from Arizona has been most 
helpful in attempting to remedy the sit- 
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uation of which various Senators have 
epoken. I am very much obliged to all 
Sen ,tors for their interest in this matter. 
“Tr, LANGER. Mr. President, why 
could we not adopt an amendment which 
would include other agencies, in addi- 
tion to the precurement agency? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That could not be 
done in the pending bill, because this 
item provides an appropriation for the 
procurement agency, and that is all. We 
can impose @ limitation as to how that 
agency shall expend its money, but we 
cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We cannot legislate 
on this bill, I say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to another 
feature in connection with what is hap- 
pening to our surplus commodities. 
This morning the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas showed me a news- 
paper release under date of March 19, 
reading as follows: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the disposal agency for Government-owned 
surplus producers’ and capital goods, re- 
ported that through February 15, 1945, it 
had acquired salable property having a 
reported cost of $606,003,000. Included in 
this amount were 18,656 salable aircraft with 
a reported cost of $206,700,000. As of the date 
of the report, property reported costing $152,- 
413,000 had been sold for $101,752,000. 

Inventory of nonsalable property, as of 
the same date, consisting of 13,165 aircraft of 
military and combat types, is shown costing 
640,236,000. 

The part that surplus aircraft plays in the 
total volume of goods certified as surplus to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
disposal requires explanation to the extent 

pointing out that the salable class of 
planes includes only the liaison, primary 
trainer, cargo, transport, and trainer types. 






I have before me a list of surplus prop- 
erty which was sold by the R. F.C. I 
will read it because I should like to know 
what Mr. Gillette’s Board is doing. That 
the agency to whom we thought we 
i turned this matter over. Now we 
ithe R. F. C. handling this character 
of materials, 

Mir, MCKELLAR. 
ne Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCKELLAR, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a very peculiar 
uation. The R. F. C., which was made 
‘agent in this matter, is not even re- 
red to pay into the Treasury of the 
nited States the money it receives. I 

y say that I am having the legislative 
unsel prepare a bill which would re- 
{ure not only the R. F. C., but all other 

encies of the Government which re- 
celve money on behalf of the United 


Mr. President, will 


thes 


>sS co 
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States, to pay such money into the 
Treasury of the United States as general 
receipts. That has a bearing on the mat- 
ter about which the Senator from North 
Dakota isespeaking. We should be very 
careful to see that governmental agen- 
cies not only function properly, but that 
they pay their receipts into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, only a 
few weeks ago I attended a mecting of 
a subcommittee of the Special Commit- 
tee to Study and Survey Problems of 
Small Business Enterprises. At that 
time a discussion occurred concerning 
the sale of 10,400 10-ton jacks. Only 
2 companies were manufacturing them 
in this country. The jacks had been 
originally sold to the Government for 
$80 each. Many of them were re- 
sold in the original condition in which 
they were delivered. The Government 
sold them back at $42.50 each to the 
2 companies which had manufactured 
them, in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had received a bid of $51.80 each 
for the jacks. An agreement was made 
with the manufacturer as to the price 
for which he was to resell the jacks. I 
believe the sum was $59.99 to the dealer. 
The dealer was to sell them to the farmer 
for $89.0. The committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] was chairman, protested. 
Yet, Mr. Clayton said that he would 
rather sell the jacks to the manufac- 
turers than to dispose of them through 
distributors, and that he had the power 
to do so. It was then that the Congress 
kecame busy and passed the Surplus 
Property Act, because in that one trans- 
action alone to which I have referred 
the Government lost more than $300,000. 

November, December, January, and 
February have passed, and March has 
almost gone, and we find the R. F. C. 
handling the following items which they 
call principal acquisitions: 


Garment leather._.......... $4, €92, 000 
Industrial chemicals_....._ 1, 729, 000 
Paints, varnishes lacquers, 

japans, thinners__...__.-. 1, 559, 000 
Stee) blooms, billets, slabs_. 1, 223, 000 
Steel plates, rolled.......... 2, 696, 000 
See 2, 734, 000 
ge, 5, 326, 000 
FOU Gee itinksasdewiesaneu 4, 760, C00 
Stecl wire, except barved, 

twisted, rope, cable, etc__. 3, 227, 000 
Fabricated structural iron 

SE SE abctiitemaeimdimrs 1,115, 000 
Insulated wire and cable__.. 1, 852, 000 
Compressors and pumps-_-_-.-. 2, 358, 0CO 
Cranes, derricks, hoists, 

i hincthangiincnm ennui 2, C89, 0CO 
Miscellaneous general pur- 

pose machinery... ......... 1, 232, 000 
Electrical rovating equip- 

i icintttetin meee ongiiaanienies 4, 731, 000 
Primary electric power trans- 

mission and distribution 

ee 1, 287, 000 
Special industry furnaces, 

a 1, 431, 000 
Miscellaneous special ma- 

GE Da aseneegnekonten —_— 9, 294, 000 
Machine tools............-.- 70, 400, 000 
Machinery allicd to primary 

metal-forming machines_- 1, 147, 000 
Hydraulic presses........... 1, 960, 000 
Mechanical presses.......... 10, 905, 000 
Forging machinery_....-_.-.- 1, 128, 000 
Welding machinery and 

GIS crncscannensnne 1, 830, 000 
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Testing and measuring ma- 


CNG 6isasetctduitoce $2, 905, 000 
Icating furnaces and de- 

VR cnicnitdindeinticisdnaedae 5, 474, 000 
Miscellaneous metalworking 

Co EE eee 1, 019, 000 
Tools, attachments, etc., for 

CR i titittetcinalt nics 4, 608, 000 
Commercial and specialized 

radio equipment___....... 1, 285, 000 
Electronic tubes............ 18, 806, 0CO 
Electronic equipment com- 

ponents and subassem- 

oe le Se 3, 474, 090 


Crude animal products, in- 
edible, except fibers._.___. 
Crude vegetable products, in- 
edible, except fibers__.___- 
Fibers, vegetable and animal, 


34, 250, 009 


15, 273, 000 


unmanufactured _...... 60, 500, 000 
Coal, crude petroleum, and 

related crude hydrocar- 

a a cain eitintitl cttsinaseree 70, 689, 000 
Metallic ores, concentrates, 

and their unrefined me- 

tallie products.........«.... 14, 117, 000 


Crude nonmetallic minerals, 
except coal and petroleum. 
I etd hata ch tite nertiniiwe, 
Boot and shoe cut stock and 
shoe findings............. 
Wood basic materials, except 
pulpwood 


24, 282, 000 
4, 698, 300, 000 


210, 000 


1, 046, 863 000 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard. 82, 346, 000 
Textile basic manufactures_. $6, 420, 000 
Industrial molasses_........ 25, 131, 000 
Oils, fats, waxes, and deriva- 

tives, animal and vege- 

CD en aa edlansewneche 3,345, 0CO 
Petroleum and coal products, 

except raw materials for 

chemicals industries_..._ 676, 070, 000 
EE ee 6, 0C9, 559, 000 
Iron, and iron and steel 

ON aces beeetaen 627, 1377, 000 
DOOR is Acinic ennds 22, 966, 251, 009 


Ferro and nonferrous addi- 
CVO SE Reni cnccccucscus 
Nonferrous metals_.......-. 
Fabricated metal basic prod- 
RUN kacheret deepatlnetitatitenniiens 
Nonmetallic mineral basic 
products—chiefly struc- 


607, COO 
1, 965, 820, 000 


5, 148, 718, C09 


396, 955, 000 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is that a list of the ac- 
cuisitions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for sale at some time in the 
future? 

Mr. LANGER. It says here under date 
of the 13th of March: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the disposal agency for Government-owned 
surplus producers and capital goods, reported 
hat throvgh February 15, 1945, it had ac- 
quired salable property having a reported 
cost of $606,005,0C0 


Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. So apparently this out- 
fit has this property which we thought 
the Gillette committee had. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does it say where the 

roperty was acquired? 

Mr. LANGER. No; it gives a list and 
states where some of this stuff is located. 
It is scattered from hell to breakfast— 
Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicacoa, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kn- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Richmond, Salt Lake City, St 
Louis, San Francisco, Seattle—ali over 
the country. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I was called out of the 
Chamber. Of what does this property 
consist? 

Mr. LANGER. I read a part of it. I 
will go over it again. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; just in a general way. 

Mr. LANGER. It consists of every- 
thing imaginable, such as garment leath- 
er, industrial chemicals, paints, steel of 
various kinds, and so forth. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would indicate that 
it was acquired from its own corpora- 
tions, such as the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion, and other corporations set up by 
the R. F. C., would it not? 


Mr. LANGER. No matter where they 
acquired it, it is my understanding, and 
I believe the majority of the Senate at 
the time we passed the law creating the 
Gillette committee understood, that that 
committee would have charge of the sale 
of everything. Is not that the under- 
standing of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; that is absolutely 
true. 


Mr. LANGER. It is my understanding 
further that that was the intention of 
the Senate to make impossible what took 
place after World War No. 1. I have 
with me a document showing some of 
the unconscionable things which took 
place after World War No. 1. For ex- 
ample, I mentioned a few moments ago 
tractors. Here is what took place in 
World War No. 1 with regard to tractors, 
according to the report of the Select 
Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department, in 1921: 

During the progress of the World War, be- 
fore the United States became involved in it, 
it was ascertained that a tractor, developed 
in the United States, the principal patents 
of which were held by the Holt Manufactur- 
ing Co., was well adapted for military pur- 
poses. 

By means of a mechanical device this 
machine runs upon a track, carried by the 
machine, and by means of this contrivance 
many obstacles could be overcome, such as 
mud, ditches, etc,, which could not be sur- 
mounted by other tractors then known. 

Soon after our entrance into the war we 
began to purchase these tractors, the first 
contract being made with the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. on July 3, 1917, for 1,500 55- 
horsepower tractors and 90 120-horsepower 
tractors. Other contracts were let later on 
to the same company, also to the Chandler 
Motor Car Co., the Reo Motor Car Co., the 
Maxwell Motor Co., the Federal Motor Co., the 
Interstate Motor Co., and the Stutz Motor 
Car Co. (4482). Altogether we ordered: 


120-horsepower tractors_............ 90 
55-horsepower tractors.............. 1, 500 
75-horsepower tractors.............. 260 
BB-$0R. : CONNOR ok cccnnisiudicineecne 1, 255 
30<00R) SEND ceccecnndscnsiontnnenee 5, 123 
S-ton: Gebel cccdankn mina 9, 650 
Bi6=tOn. CRCINS... cndstisnnncsopecuee 4, 984 

TOUR nt diinneeneneemeanndnane 22, 772 


What happened to them? 


Contracts awarded for these machines ap- 
proximated  $100,000,000. Approximately 
7,500 tractors were delivered on the contracts, 
at an expense of approximately $30,000,000 to 
the Government. These were all of the cat- 
erpillar type and all made and delivered on 
Ordnance contracts. Two thousand seven 
hundred and eighty of these machines, prin- 
cipally of the heavy type, were delivered by 
the Holt Manufacturing Co. and 4,793 of the 
lighter types by other contractors. The Reo 


Motor Car Co. delivered 2,000 5-ton tractors 
and the Maxwell Motor Co. 2,000 5-ton trac- 
tors before and after the armistice. The av- 
erage price paid for the 5-ton tractor was 
approximately $4,500, while for the 10-ton 
tractor it averaged about $6,000. 

The original contract entered into with the 
Holt Manufacturing Co., on March 11, 1918, is 
found on pages 4478 to 4481 of the hearings. 
This contract provided that the contractor 
would furnish the necessary information, 
patents, etc., to permit the Government to 
manufacture, or have manufactured for it, 
tractors, vehicles, and parts for military pur- 
poses during the war and in its own arsenals 
for the life of the patents owned by the 
contractors, or to, further, have them built by 
the Holt Manufacturing Co. if so desired. 

On the acceptance of the contract the Gov- 
ernment paid $300,000 in cash to the con- 
tractor for this privilege, and thereafter, for 
information, inspection, and supervision, cost 
of same, plus 10 percent thereof for profit 
and for sample machines and parts, cost and 
15 percent for profit. The contract further 
provided that if, at the close of the war, the 
United States Government had on hand a 
greater number of tractors than was neces- 
sary for its military use and should desire to 
sell or otherwise dispose of same, the con- 


tractor should have the first right to option 


for the purchase of such articles— 


That was absolutely in violation of 
law— 
or the right to sell them for the United 


States Government on a basis then to be 
agreed upon. 

On the cancelation of the contracts, after 
the armistice, there were a vast number of 
rough castings and partially finished parts 
in the various factories made for tractors. 
The United States retained about 6,800 of 
these tractors, which are in service with 
troops, in storage at the various depots, and 
a certain number undergoing repairs. Pre- 
sumably, the difference between the 6,800 
retained and the number actually furnished 
may indicate the number that were with 
the American Expeditionary Forces and ulti- 
mately sold to France. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad the Senator 
from North Dakota and others are bring- 
ing out the defects in our system of sell- 
ing surplus property, caused by too many 
departments handling it, instead of it 
being handled by the one agency which 
Congress set up for that explicit purpose. 

Among the articles advertised for sale 
as surplus property of the R. F. C., I be- 
lieve the Senator mentioned, or at least I 
think the paper from which he was read- 
ing listed, a quantity of coal, crude petro- 
leum, and related crude hydrocarbons 
which cost $70,699. That was on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945. 

I hold in my hand another news re- 
lease by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of March 17 in which they 
have made a preliminary commitment 
to the Columbia Carbon Co. for $1,500,- 
000 for plant expansion to make more 
carbon, and another preliminary com- 
mitment of $5,000,000 to the United Car- 
bon Co. for plant expansion. So it looks 
to me as if the R. F. C. is really making 
an attempt to be self-perpetuating, sell- 
ing surplus hydrocarbon to obtain more 
money to loan to the carbon companies 
to enable them to produce more surplus 
carbon to be sold, and so cn, around and 
around they go. 
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It looks like this system might develop 
self-perpetuating Government agencies, 
but by no means self-sustaining ones, 

I do not mean to criticize the R. F. ¢, 
for making loans to these carbon com. 
panies, because I really believe that plant 
expansion for producing carbon black 
should have been made long ago. But 
I am in favor of the Surplus Commodity 
Commission handling the sale of all sur. 
plus property and taking those duties 
away from the R. F. C. and other agen. 
cies so they will have more time to de. 
vote to the functions which they were 
specifically created to handle, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 1 
think we all have an understanding of 
this matter now. The Senator from 
North Dakota has rendered a fine service 
in calling the attention of the Senate to 
the situation. But this is the last 
amendment to be acted on before the 
passage cf the bill, and I was wondering 
whether the Senator would object to the 
passage of the bill, and then continue 
his speech, if he saw fit to do so? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not wish to seem 
arbitrary, but Iam very much concerned 
about the matter of bypassing Senator 
Gillette’s Board as it is claimed it is be- 
ing bypassed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I feel the same way 
about it. 

Mr. LANGER. The only way by which 
we can stop it is by refusing appropria- 
tions to the agencies which are bypassing 
Senator Gillette and his Board. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is not possible, in 
the present parliamentary situation, .o 
do that. No money appropriated in the 
pending bill can be expended unless Sen- 
ator Gillette and his Board approve it. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to make a 
parliamentary inquiry: Can we not 
amend the bill so as to include all other 
agencies aside from this procurement 
agency? 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Briccs in the chair). It would only be 
in order to include the funds carried in 
the particular bill now pending. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the point. 

Mr. LANGER. Then I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
when the next appropriation bill will 
come before the fFenate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand it is in 
the House, and the House will act upon it 
soon after it reassembles. The House is 
in a quasi recess, and it will probably be 
about 2 weeks before the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

I shall be glad to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to this appropriation when the 
matter is reached, and I understand the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. McMa- 
HON] intends to introduce a bill correct- 
ing the legislative situation. I should be 
glad to cooperate with him in that, be- 
cause I think the so-called Gillette 
Board, or the Surplus Property Board, 
should be in charge of the disposition of 
the property. 

My reason for saying that is that it is 
claimed by some that there will be $100,- 
000,000,000 of property to be disposed of. 
That is an enormous sum of money. If 
we got $100,000,000,000 for the property, 
that would pay one-third of the debt the 
United States will owe when the war 
shall close. 


I 
I 
] 
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1 ic exceedingly desirable, it seems to 
-») have one board absolutely in con- 
trol uf the whole matter, and I shall go 
+y any limit to bring that about. We 
~» ot do it in connection with the pend- 
bill. It is impossible. Everything 
that could be done under the bill has al- 
reacy been provided for by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ari- 
na. We have gone the limit we can 
oo in connection with this bill. I hope 
senator from North Dakota will per- 
mit the bill to be passed with the under- 
c-andiag that there are two ways of cor- 
recting the situation to which he has 
called attention, one by increasing the 
appropriation, or turning it over to the 
curplus Property Board. The other way 
ic by legislation. I hope the Senator will 
le either of those courses and allow 
the pending bill to be passed. I am 
reatly obliged to him for having called 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. I might add that the 
Senator has been very kind to me in giv- 

1¢ me all this time in connection with 
the matter I have been discussing, and I 
very warmly appreciate his courtesy. 

‘s the Senate knows, my State is 95 
percent agricultural. At the time we 
passed the bill creating the Gillette 
Board, there was inserted section 17, 
which I hold in my hand. We thought 
the farmers in the West would be able to 
buy scme of the machinery to be disposed 
of. They have sent delegation after dele- 
gation to Washington; they have been to 
see former Senator Gillette, not once, but 
many times, and they said, “When are we 
in the Northwest going to be able to get 
scme of those tractors, or some other 
surplus farm machinery?” I have been 
present when Senator Gillette replied— 
and I think he is about as good a man as 
the President could have selected in the 
entire United States to head the Surplus 
Property Board—and he threw up his 
hands and said, “We have not any ap- 
prepriation for it.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the 
Senator, but it cannot be handled in 
connection with the pending bill. It 
must be taken care of in the bill which 
carries an appropriation for Senator Gil- 
lette’s Board, or it will have to be done, 
and preferably it should be done, by leg- 
islative action, because of the defects in 
the present law. I agree with the Sen- 
ator all along the line. I think that if 
the gentlemen to whom he has referred 
had gone to the legislative committee 
having the control, they would have ob- 
tained action before this. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me in connection with the remarks my 
colleague has just made? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr STEWART. We have been going 
into the very matter the Senator from 
North Dakota is discussing for the last 5 
or 6 days, and have had three or four 
meetings about it. My interest in the 
matter is because oi the fact that I am 
chairman of the Surplus Property Sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

I may say to my colleague, the acting 

iirman of the Committee on Appro- 


men 


til 
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priations, that we have been informed 
that some of those who are in authority, 
so to speak, have persuaded the Budget 
Bureau to refuse to recommend to the 
Committees on Appropriations, both of 
the House and the Senate, the request of 
Senator Gillette’s Board for this ap- 
propriation, which is, of course, a suf- 
ficient appropriation; and we have been 
informed the amount the Budget would 
recommend would permit the Gillette 

card to maintain only a skeleton or- 
ganization. 

In my judgment, and in the opinion 
of members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee and cthers who have been discuss- 
ing this matter in the last few days, it is 
thought that is quite wrong. As a matter 
of fact, 1 think most of the thinking is 
now along the line that there should be 
adopted sconer or later an amendment to 
the surplus-property law placing com- 
plete authority for the disposal of the 
surplus property uncer the Gillette 
Board. This Board, comprised of former 
Senator Gillette, Governor Hurley, and 
Colonel Heller, of California, is charged 
with reporting periodically to the Con- 
gress what progress it makes, and to 
make certain other statements in the re- 
ports. It is also charged in the act itself 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
small businessmen throughout the coun- 
try shall have a preference in the pur- 
chase of such surplus property as they 
might need in order to reestablish them- 
selves in business after the war. he 
Board is also charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that preference is given 
to ex-servicemen when they return after 
the wer and undertake to establish them- 
selves in business. 

The position has been taken by those 
who have been construing the act—and 
possibly it is a sound position—that 
under it the Board can act only in an 
adviscry capacity—that is, that they are 
only a policy-making bcard—that they 
cannot force or compel any of the dis- 
posal agencies, any of the agencies which 
have power of disposal, to do anything, 
except in case, perhaps, they violate a 
regulation or policy which the Board 
might lay down, in which event some 
other agency might be selected by the 
Beard to dispose of the property. 

The act as it is drawn is very cumber- 


some. Most Senators remember its his- 
tory. Numerous bills were introduced, 


representing many different philoso- 
phies, from the philosophy of freezing 
all surplus property for a peried of 5 
years to a policy of dumping it within 5 
minutes after it is declared surplus, and 
all that sort cf thing. So, as it stands 
now, it is a very cumbersome law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not at all agree 
with the Senator’s construction of the 
law. 

Mr. STEWART. That is, that they are 
merely a policy-making body? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with 
that at all. I do not think it was ever 
intended by the Congress to make the 
Beard a mere policy-making body. If 
that is the trouble—and that seems to be 
a part of the trouble—it can only be 
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cured by legislative action, and cannot be 
corrected on an cppropriation bill such 
as the one now before the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did not know an amendment had 
been offered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the action my 
colleague states has been taken by the 
Budget Bureau—that is, shelving this 
Board—I am not greatly surprised: but 
that information has not been presented 
to the committee as yet, nor has the ap- 
propriation come to us. When it comes 
before us, I assure the Senator our com- 
mittee will undertake to act upon it as 
justice requires, and not upon a phase of 
the matter someone else has suggested. 

Mr. STEWART. I am sure that will 
be done, and I think it is well that this 

1aiter has been discussed at this time in 
the Senate. 

Mr. McBRELLAR. 
colleague. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota has made a valuable 
contribution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The discussion 
which has taken place has resulted in 
considerable enlightenment to those who 
heard it. The Senators who took par* 
in the debate have done weli in discussing 
the matter. I hope Senators will per- 
mit the bill to be passed this afternoon. 

Mr. STEWART. Before I take my seat 
I should like to make en observation. A 
Senater said he understood there was in 
existence more than $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property. That esti- 
mate was made last year while we were 
considering and discussing the surplus- 
property bill. That estimate of value 
would include money which went into 
the building of ships and many other 
things that are very expensive. But 
there possibly will be at least $50,090,- 
000.060 of surplus property, which is the 
estimated cost of materials, which even 
small businessmen might want to pur- 
chase. So it can be said that this is 
possibly the largest deal in which the 
Government has ever been involved, ex- 
cept the war itself, and it is highly im- 
portant that the strictest attention be 
given to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it has the 
greatest possibilities not only for error 
but for misconduct. 

Mr. STEWART. There certainly is 
great opportunity, and there will con- 
tinue to be, for speculation on the part 
of those who wish to speculate in sur- 
plus property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LancER] to strike out the paragraph 
beginning with line 20, on page 31, and 
ending with line 5, on page 32, as 
amended. 

‘Vhe amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2252) was read the third 
time and passed. 


I agree with my 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GLass, 
Mr. McKE tar, Mr. Typtncs, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. Bartey, Mr. Wuite, Mr. Gurney, 
and Mr. ReErp conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF TARIFFS ON 
FOREIGN IMPORTS—LETTER FROM 
TOM LINDER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, before I 
proceed to a discussion of the confer- 
ence report I wish to read a telegram 
from Tom Linder, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Georgia. Ido not 
happen to know the sender of the tele- 
gram personally, but in view of the letter 
which was sent to the Senate a few days 
ago by the President of the United States 
favoring free trade, and because I he- 
lieve that if the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s letter were to be enacted into law 
it would result in wrecking agriculture, 
I wish to read the telegram from Tom 
Linder in full. Mr. Linder apparently 
has the same views as do the majority of 
the farmers of North Dakota and the 
great Northwest, including, I believe, the 
farmers of Montana. Mr. Linder’s tele- 
gram is addressed to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 27, 1945. 
Senator ELtMerR THOMAS, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I note the President’s request for addi- 
tional authority for executive branch of 
Government to reduce tarifis on foreign im- 
ports. It is obviously the intention of the 
administration to reduce the American 
farmer to a free-trade basis. It is impera- 
tive that a policy on foreign trade be adopted 
and announced. Under pre-war conditions, 
the American farmer could have existed un- 
der free trade provided industry had also been 
placed on a free-trade basis. In the post- 
war era, at least for several years, British 
and American industry will have no other 
competition. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the American farmer be protected from cheap 
imports. It is equally important to Ameri- 
can industry for American farm prices to be 
sustained at high level. Cheap imports 
necessarily mean cheap farm prices imme- 
diately and ultimately it will force low in- 
dustrial wages. 

Industrial products exchanged for cheap 
raw materials will necessitate cheap indus- 
trial prices and therefore low industrial 
wages. The lowering of prices and wages 
means that the national debt will be vastly 
increased through the added number of 
hours of labor required to pay it. On the 
other hand, reducing the value of the dollar 
to equalize it with the monetary units of 
other nations will constitute a fraud upon 
every holder of Government bonds in the 
Nation. American farms have supplied 
greater numbers of fighting men according 
to total population than any other industry 
in the Nation. For the administration to 
betray these farmers who are fighting in 
foreign countries would be reprehensible. 
We heard one time something about “casting 
the money changers out of the temple.” 
The money changers may be out of the tem- 
ple, but they seem well entrenched in Wash- 
ington, 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agricuiture. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
call the Senate’s attention to a very illu- 
minating editorial published in Capper’s 
Weekly, in an issue of perhaps 3 months 
ago. The editorial was written by the 
senior Senator from Kansas. I do not 
happen to have it with me today. In 
the editorial the Senator from Kansas 
warned the American farmer to beware; 
that if we have free trade, and if we 
should export great quantities of mate- 
rials to other countries, which did not 
have the money with which to pay for 
the materials, they would be obliged to 
pay for them in the form of imports of 
agricultural products which would force 
down the prices of the commodities the 
farmers of this tountry produce. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Thc Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the conference report 
which we have been considering for the 
past 3 or 4 days. I refer first of all to 
section 5 of the report, the part of the 
measure which particularly ccncerns 
me. In order that it may be clear in the 
minds of all of us, I wish to read it again. 
Section 5 is headed “Employment ceil- 
ings, hiring regulations, and prohibitions 
on leaving essential employment.” 

Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
Director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential te the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex— 


I call the particular attention of the 
Senate to the word “sex”— 


or occupational qualifications, who may be 
there employed, and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of workers beyond such maximum 
number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance of 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms— 


I call attention to the word “farms’— 


which the Director deems are essential to the 
war effort, from voluntarily discontinuing 
such employment unless, in the case of any 
individual so employed, the Director deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary in the 
interest of the war effort for him to remain 
in such employment or that he has a justifi- 
able reason for leaving such employment. 


Mr. President, I regret that under the 
rules it is impossible to amen” a confer- 
ence report. Also I regret that, owing 
to the death of the late Senator Moses, I 
was not present at the time when the 
original bill was considered in the Sen- 
ate. However, my distinguished col- 
league the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] very kindly consented 
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to offer my two amendments, both of 
which were rejected, the last one at the 
request of the able Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], who now has charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, because of the fact that 
those two amendments were rejected, 
and because of other portions of the 
pending measure which I shall discuss 
I find myself unable to vote for the 
adoption of the conference report. On 
the contrary, I shall vote against it, and 
I hope that enough of my colleagues wil] 
join me in so doing so that the report 
will be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Mr. President, every Senator is aware 
of the fact that after World War No. 1, 
in 1924, the Democratic National Con- 
vention pledged the Democratic Party, in 
the event of another war, to draft wealth. 
If Democratic Senators are not familiar 


‘with that plank in the platform, they 


should examine what the Democratic 
Party said in 1924. If the Government 
can draft a farmer’s boy, or draft a boy 
from a store in town and send him to 
fight to protect the lives and property 
of this country, then surely the Govern- 
ment should also draft property, wher- 
ever it needs it. Yet in the pending 
measure there is not one word about the 
Government drafting wealth or property, 
It has already taken our boys. Now it is 
proposed to draft girls and children and 
send them wherever they may be needed. 
But property is stillsacred. We dare not 
touch it. 

It was not only the Democra'‘ic Party 
which pledged itself to draft wealth in 
the next war. In 1924 the Republican 
Party also had such a plank in its plat- 
form. It was not going to be caught in 
that campaign with no such plank in its 
platform while the Democrats had a 
plank for the drafting of wealth in case 
of another war. So in 1924 the Repub- 
lican Party also had a plank in its plat- 
form for the drafting of wealth. 

Every Senator is aware of the fact that 
shortly after the end of the First World 
War the Democratic Party, in its plat- 
form of 1924, pledged that if we should 
ever have another war, if the time ever 
came again when this Nation would have 
to call upon the, youth of America to 
protect lives and property in this coun- 
try, the Government would draft as 
much as might be necessary of the prop- 
erty and wealth of the Nation. 

Mr. President, today we have a debt 
rapidly approaching the sum of $300,- 
000,000,000. Competent authorities esti- 
mate that by the time the war with 
Japan is over it nfay amount to $500,- 
000,000,000. If that is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then the debt of the average family 
in America will be $12,250. Those who 
are advocating the passage of the pend- 
ing measure apparently are not con- 
cerned with the debt. They not only 
want our soldier boys to fight this war, 
but when they come home they want 
them to pay for the war, in addition 
to bleeding for it. 

Up to the present time in this war we 
have not drafted wealth. Everyone is 
making money. 

It was in an attempt to solve that 
problem that on the 8th of March I 
submitted an amendment to the pend- 
ing measure, an amendment which in 
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my judgment should have been adopted. 
I had the amendment very carefully pre- 


} 


sared, so that there could be no possible 
doubt as to its constitutionality. 


It pro- 


vided for a capital tax, in addition to 


income taxes. 


al 


follows ° 


The amendment read as 


At the end of the bill add the following 


new sections: 


“orc, — 


(a) There shall be levied, col- 


lected, and paid for the calendar year 1945 
and each calendar year thereafter a capital 
tax, computed as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, upon the net capital of every 
individual, resident or nonresident. 

“(b) The tax provided for in this section 
shall apply to net capital as computed in 
accordance with the provisions of this act; 
but in the case of a nonresident individual 
not a citizen of the United States shall apply 
only to the net capital computed on capital 
located within the United States. 

“(e) The tax referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be as follows: 

“There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net capital 
of every individual a capital tax as follows: 


“If the net capital 
“Not over $100,000__ 
Over $100,000 but 
not over $200,000. 
Over $200,000 but 
not over $300,000. 


Over $300,000 but 
not over $400,000. 


Over $400,000 but 
not over $500,000. 


ver $500,000 but 
not over $600,000. 


$600,000 but 
not over $700,000. 


r $700,000 but 
not over $800,000. 


$800,000 but 
not over $900,000. 


Over $900,000 but 

not over $1,000,- 
000 

Over $1,000,000 but 
not over $1,500,- 
000, 

Over $1,500,000 but 
not over $2,000,- 
000 

Over $2,000,000 but 

over $2,500,- 
000 

Iver $2,500,000 but 
not over $3,000,- 
000 

Over $3,000,000 but 
not Over $3,500,- 
000. 

Over $3,500,000 but 
not over $4,000,- 
000. 

Over $4,000,000 but 

over $4,500,- 
000 
Over $4,500,000 but 
Over $5,000,- 
000 
Over $5,000,000 


The 
shall be: 
0 
2 percent of excess 
over $100,000. 
$2,000, plus 4 per- 
cent of excess over 
$200,000. 

$6,000, plus 6 per- 
cent of excess over 
$300,000. 

$12,000, plus 8 per- 
cent of excess over 
$400,000. 

$20,000, plus 10 per- 
cent of excess over 
$500,000. 

$30,000, plus 12 per- 
cent of excess over 
$600,000 

$42,000, plus 14 per- 
cent of excess over 
$700,000. 

$56,000, plus 16 per- 
cent of excess over 
$800,000. 

$72,000, plus 18 per- 
cent of excess over 
$900,000. 

$90,000, plus 28 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,000,000. 

$140,000, plus 38 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,500,000. 

$184,000, plus 48 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,000,000. 

$424,000, plus 58 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,500,000. 

$714,000, plus 68 per- 
cent of excess over 
$3,000,000. 

$1,054,000, plus 78 
percent of excess 
over $3,500,000. 

$1,444,000, plus 88 
percent of excess 
over $4,000,000. 

$1,884,000, plus 98 
percent of excess 
over $4,500,000. 

$2,374,000, plus 99 
percent of excess 
over $5,000,000.” 


capital tax 


Further on in the amendment pro- 
vision is made for the definition of the 
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term “net capital,” and for other def- 
initions. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity, I ask 
why should not any citizen of our coun- 
try gladly surrender $2,374,000 out of 
every $5,000,000 of income. He would 
still have more than half of it left. Our 
boys and girls have fought in order to 
help him obtain an income of $5,000,000. 
Some of them have lost their arms, their 
legs, their eyesight, o. thei’ reason. 
Should they now, in addition, be called 
upon to pay for the war after they return 
home? 

This bill means the drafting of every 
individual in America. It would regu- 
late our lives, and would send us hither, 
thither, and yonder. Why should it not 
also provide that when the youth, the 
very life and blood of the average fam- 
ily, are drafted, property and wealth 
may also be drafted? 

Myr. Fresident, I am fully aware of the 
fact that some of my colleagues are 
thinking about the income tax, and are 
thinking that persons whose incomes 
are in the upper brackets are taxed 91 
percent of their income. What is there 
so terrible about that? Every Senator 
knows about the loopholes in that tax 
plan and knows about the biliions upon 
billions of dollars which have been set 
aside for post-war protection—for the 
renegotiation of contracts, for the pay- 
ment of dividends, and for the other 
purposes which ingenious lawyers have 
been able to devise. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is discussing a very im- 
portant matter. Im looking about the 
Chamber, I notice that a quorum is not 
present. Will the Senator yield for the 
purpose of letting me suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I would prefer not to 
yield for that purpose, unless the Sen- 
ator insists on having me do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota declines to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Very well. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
very much indeed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Although the Senator 
from North Dakota has declined to yield 
for the purpose of letting the absence of 
a quorum be suggested, I am sure he will 
agree with me when I say that the peo- 
ple of this country are very much more 
interested in the principles of the pend- 
ing measure than would be indicated by 
the absence of Senators from the floor 
of the Senate of the United States. 
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Mr. LANGER. I think that is entirely 
true; I think there is no question about 
it. 

Mr. President, let me say that I am 
also entirely familiar with the argu- 
ments, which I have heard all my life, 
to the effect that huge fortunes are nec- 
essary in order that there may be financ- 
ing of incustries; that the benefactions 
of the wealthy are responsible for ad- 
vancements in science, for the endow- 
ment of art galleries, and for the pro- 
duction of operas; that the personal ex- 
penditures of the very wealthy persons 
give jobs to many people; and that, after 
all, big fortunes are soon dissipated, and 
that the grandson soon spends all the 
money left by his grandfather. “From 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three gen- 
erations,” the saying is. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respectfully submit that is not 
true, and I will prove it. I suggest that 
even the miost cursory examination will 
show that large fortunes are not being 
dissipated, but on the contrary they are 
growing larger every day. It is now be- 
coming plain that the major political 
and social problem for the next 25 years 
will center about the accumulation of 
great wealth in the hands of a few per- 
sons. Why disguise the truth? The 
United States is owned and dominated 
today by the hierarchy of 60 rich fami- 
lies, followed by 90 families of less wealth; 
and outside that group come 350 other 
families, less wealthy, but accounting for 
most of the incomes of $100,000 or more 
a year which do not accrue to those of 
the inner circle. 

Mr. President, what has been taking 
place in this war? I holdin my handa 
copy of the magazine Labor, the edition 
for April 8, 1944. Again I call attention 
to the fact that in the pending confer- 
ence report we are not drafting a single 
dollar. We keep on taking the lives, and 
now we are going to take the liberties of 
every man, woman, and child, but we 
are not going to take a single dollar of 
money. Oh, no. We are going to let the 
soldiers pay for the war when they come 
back. 

The article in Labor reads as follows: 


WAR PROFITEERS ON BUYING SPREE 


Americans who have made money out of 
this war went on a buying spree just be- 
fore the new excise taxes went into effect 
on April 1. 

Reports from all sections indicated the 
heaviest rush in history on perfumes, beauty 
preparations, furs and jewelry, on which the 
tax is boosted from 10 to 20 percent. 

The Wall Street Journal declared that in 
some cities, notably those in the East, salcs 
jumped 200 percent or more. 

“It was just like Christmas,” 
were reported as saying. 

Bibulous Americans also sought to circum- 
vent a $3-a-gallon increase in the tax on 
spirituous liquors by laying in stocks before 
the deadline. 


merchants 


Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of Labor, the issue of April 15, 1944. It 
contains an article entitled “Hysteria 
Created to Force Through Labor Draft 
Plan?” That, Mr. President, is the plan 
we are considering today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in its entirety at this point in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the R=corp, 
as follows: 


Hysterta Createp To Force THrovucn Lagor- 
Drarrt PLAN?—UNION CHIEFTAINS BELIEVE 
THat May Be THE ANSWER TO UNBELIEV- 
ABLE CONFUSION—TRYING To ALARM Na- 
TION—PROPAGANDA Hit By Report SHOWING 
Army Is aT FULL STRENGTH 
Almost unbelievable confusion has been 

created over the corntry by the rapid-fire 

changes in policies of the armed forces with 
respect to drafting men for military service. 

Hardly a day passes that a new order is not 
put out countermanding one of the day be- 
fore. Workers who give up their jobs, break 
up their homes, and wind up their affairs in 
order to report for induction are suddenly 
told they aren’t wanted any more—at least 
for the present. 

Latest in the long string of conflicting de- 
crees handed out from Washington was one 
from Selective Service to all draft boards di- 
recting them to rush into uniform young 
men under 26 who have heretofore been 
deferred, and to stop everything else. 


CARRIES OUT ORDERS 


Some critics are disposed to blame Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey for the 
chaos, but Washington observers say he’s not 
responsible, but is simply carrying out in- 
structions from the “brass hats.” 

Whoever is at fault, the turmoil is tre- 
mendous. Even newspapers which have been 
supporting President Roosevelt's proposal to 
draft labor for the private profit of employers 
are bewildered. 

What’s behind all the confusion? Does it 
mean the military men in the Capital are at 
sea, or are they deliberately manufacturing 
hysteria in order to force through the to- 
talitarian labor draft? 

Labor chieftains were inclined to believe 
the latter is the real reason for the furor. 
They contended that the “brass hats,” unable 
to put over conscription of workers in any 
other manner, are now trying to so stir up 
the country that it will, cut of sheer alarm, 
accept rigid shackles for the workers of this 
country. 

OVERPLAYED HAND 


Some labor leaders voiced the opinion, 
however, that the military had carried things 
too far and may have overpiayed its hand, 
giving a knockout blow rather than a boost 
to the drive for labor conscription. 

For example, in the very midst of the 
hysteria, it was revealed in an Office of War 
Information report that the Army, rather 
than being desperately short of men, has 
reached its full-scheduled strength of 7,- 
700,000 and that the Navy is not far behind 
its quota of 3,600,000. 

To offset the effect of that disclosure, 
Army officials maintained the situation is 
still critical because they need 75,000 to 
100,000 men a month to replace those dis- 
charged because they are overage, have becn 
wounded, or have disabilities. 


MANACLES NOT WARRANTED 


However, the A. F. of IL. declared this 
revelation proved this country has no man- 
power proklem so grave as to warrant the 
manacies of a labor draft for the workers. 

As a matter of fact, America in 1944 will 
need to increase its total labor force—for 
industry, agriculture, and the armed forces 
together—by not more than about a mil- 
lion. That’s only about a sixth of the 5,- 
809,000 added in 1943. 

Since far greater demands of last year 
were met by voluntary means, it should be 
simpler to meet the much-lesser problem this 
year, the A. F. of L. maintained. This is 
particularly true, the federation said, since 
hundreds of thousands of the discharged 
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soldiers will be availezbie for jobs, besides 
great numbers who will be made idle by 
cut-backs and a backlog of 14,000,000 women 
with no young children who could be used. 


WORKERS LAID OTF 


“Furthormore, war industries reached their 
peak of employment last November and have 
been reducing their work forces since,” A. F. 
of L. said. “Workers who see men and 
women laid off by the thousands in mili- 
tary cut-backs find it hard to understand 
why a drait of labor is necessary.” 

Substitution, of conipulsory metheds for 
voluntary ones would be a crippling blow to 
war production, the federation contended. 
It would mean that workers, instead of be- 
ing referred by experienced employment- 
service representatives to jobs for which they 
are best suited, would simply be ordered 
by draft boards to take assigned jobs, whether 
fitted for them or not. 

Such a plan, the A. F. of L. contended, 
would be a gcdsend for union-hating em- 
ployers. “They could use drafted labor to 
undermine a union,” the federation pointed 
cut. 

END FLAGRANT WASTE 

Brass hats would do better, the A. F. 
of L. said, to cooperate with labor in end- 
ing flagrant waste and hoarding of workers 
in war plants. Such waste has already been 
reduced sharply in hundreds of war factories 
by War Manpower Commission experts, often 
as a result of evidence brought to their 
attention by unions. 

Frequently, however, Army or Navy pro- 
curement officers stationed in such plants 
have resisted efforts by unions and Man- 
power Commission specialists to increase ef- 
ficiency and thus scale down needs for labor. 

Unable so far to put over a complete draft 
for all workers, the “brass hats,” as an enter- 
ing wedge, are pushing for a coercive law to 
cover only IV-F’s, those deferred from mili- 
tary service for physical disabilities. 


LIKE NAZI SET-UP 


They have been backed in this move by 
Congressman John Costello (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia), chairman of a House Military Affairs 
Committee, who is preparing a law along 
that line. ‘Costello has even been talking 
about setting up a labor corps—which scunds 
on its face like the set-up in Nazi Germany. 

Those IV-F’s who fail to take so-called es- 
sential jobs—though more than two-thirds 
are already in them—-would be herded into 
the corps and treated practically like slackers 
or common criminals. 

Reaction to Costelio’s proposal has been 
so antagonistic that the California Congress- 
man became alarmed and put out a state- 
ment, far from convincing, in which he 
sought to deny his plan called for labor con- 
scription. ‘ 

President William Green of the A. F. of L. 
declared, however, that a IV-F labor draft is 
just as un-American and dangerous as any 
other kind of conscription scheme. 


GREEN LASHES PROPOSALS 


In an address to a convention of the 
Operating Engineers’ Union in Chicago, he 
lashed out at all such proposals because 
they would jeopardize the war effort. 

“We may find that in the process of fight- 
ing fascism and nazi-ism, we have subjected 
ourselves to Fascist and Nazi restrictions that 
we will never be able to shake off,” he warned. 

“America must win the fight for freedom 
by working and fighting as free men and 
women under a free government—and in no 
other way. : 

“No draft director will be able to produce 
more skilled operating engineers, or other 
skilled workers, by snapping his fingers or 
waving a magic wand. No battalion of IV-F’s 
will be able to replace a crew of operating 
engineers who have been drafted for military 
service.” 
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“Coc:tEYED” 

“Cockeyed draft management.” Under 
that heading, two newspapers of wide Cir. 
culation, not noted for their friendship {, 
labor—the New York News and Washineto, 
Times-Herald—this' week editorially qs. 
nounced the utter confusion prevailing jy 
administration of the Draft Act. 

Young men expecting to be called don: 
know from day to day what their status will 
be and are simply “going nuis,” the Papers 
declared. They demanded clear-cut policies 
ke adoptcd to end the “Jitters”. 

“The sword of Damocles should be re. 
moved from above the heads of the possibje 
draftees,” the editorial said. “They shoulq 
be told where they stand, by age, marital ang 
industrial categories, and they should be tol, 
clearly. And they shouldn’t be told some. 
thing different every few days by somehody 


7 ” 
e.Se. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me a copy of Labor, the iscue of 
June 10, 1944. On the front page ap- 
pears the following article: 

RECORD PROFIT FOR ROCK ISLAND 

The year 1943 was a record-breaker for the 
Rock Island, according to a report made by 
the trustee to the Federal court in Chicago, 
where the road is going through reorganiza- 
tion. 

Revenues topped the previous peaks of 1929 
and net railway operating income zoomed 48 
percent above the record of that year. 

One of the interesting features of the re- 
pert was a comparison of 1943 and 1929 op- 
erating expenses. The figure for 1943 was 
more than $3,500,000 lower than for 1929— 
reflecting the increased productivity of the 
workelis. 


Mr. President, in Labor of July 8, 1944, 
the following is found on the front page: 


Erass hats’ scare campaign refuted by pro- 
duction facts. Workers are still toiling the 
limit, union chiefs aver. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, showing that the workers of Amer- 
ica individually are producing more than 
ever before in the history of the country 
be placed in the Recorp at this point asa 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Irs there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Brass Hats’ SCARE CAMPAIGN REFUTED 2: 
PRODUCTION FACTS—WoORKERS ARE SYILL 
TOILING THE LIMIT, UNION CHIEFs AvER— 
MILITARY LEADERS CONTRADICT Eacti OTHER 
IN Errort To ArousE Hysterta—No Let- 
DOWN, BROWN SAYS—MUNITIONS ARE Pour- 
ING Out AT REcORD-BREAKING RATE, W. P. B 
REPoRT SHOWS 


Almost every day during the past week 
brass hats drummed away on the theme that 
there has been a let-down on the home front 
and that workers are lagging in production. 
They blamed overoptimism about an early 
victory for this alleged condition. 

Union leaders in touch with the war-pro- 
duction situation challenged the accuracy of 
this scare propaganda. They contended that 
insofar as labor’s all-out effort is concerned. 
there is nothing to be worried about. 

President Harvey W. Brown of the ma- 
chinists was among the labor chiefs who ce- 
nied the charge of a let-down among the 
Nation’s workers. 

“The fact is, we of organized labor are just 
as much interested in winning the war as any 
military commander can be,” he said. “Our 
boys and our brothers are in the thick of the 
fighting. It is absurd to think that we 
would fail them in any manner.” 





































































STRIKES DROP TO ZERO 


As evidence that workers are giving their 
utmost, Brown and others pointed out that 
guring the week of July 4, strikes fell prac- 
tically to the zero mark, and official War 
Production Board reports showed records 
proken in nearly every branch of munitions 
Out any eriticism is to be leveled it should 
be directed,” he said, “at those managements 
of war plants which closed down for 3 days 
just prior to and during Independence Day, 
despite a plea from Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman, that operations 
be kept at full tilt.” 

“There may heve been justification for 
some of the shut-downs,” Brown declared, 
“put certainly, alongside the decline in pro- 
duction resulting from such action, the losses 
due to brief strikes that occur now and then 
pale into insignificance.” 


SHUT-DOWNS CONDEMNED 


From other sources, too, came condemna- 
tion of managements for the 8-day holiday 
shut-downs. In Philadelphia 60 key war 
plants were reported closed. The acting re- 
gional director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Claude O. Lanciano, called this “a 
General Motors closed 45 of its plants for 
the holiday interlude, and union officials 
representing General Motors workers said 
this had “created bewilderment and resent- 
ment among the employees who have been 
subjected from Washington to continuous 
pressure for greater and uninterrupted 
production.” 

The unionists said more man-hours were 
lost by this 3-day closing than occurred in 
an entire month from strikes over the whole 
country 

The week’s drumfire of the “brass hats” 
started with release of a report made by 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to President Roosevelt upon their re- 
turn from the Nermandy battle front. 

They voiced alarm that recent battle suc- 
cesses “seem to have persuaded some people 
that the war is a3 good as won and that 
accordingly they can throw up their war jobs 
and go back to civilian life.” 

They pointed out that the desperate fight- 
ing abroad has caused “heavy losses” in war 
materials, “which must be replaced.” Work- 
ers who make shifts to civilian jobs, in view 
of such needs, were compared to “deserters” 
on the fighting fronts. 

This blast was followed by another 2 days 
later in which military chiefs claimed war 
production was lagging seriously. 





SOMERVELL TRIES SCARE 


Immediately after that Lt. Gen. Brehon 
mervell gave a “scare” interview along the 
ame line, but he wound up; as a sort of 
afterthought, by admitting that “loss of 
material during liberation of the French 
coast was considerably less than expected.” 
That last remark didn’t jibe with the 
claims of the Chiefs of Staff, but it was 
typical of the inconsistencies in the hysteri- 
cal outbursts of the “brass hats.” 

As a matter of fact, at the very time that 
they were raising the alarm, the War Pro- 
duction Board put out a report showing that 
in May production had beaten schedules in 
practically every line of munitions, including 
aircraft, landing vessels, naval ships, and 
heavy artillery. 

In ships May was “the biggest month in 
naval history,” taking a 58-percent leap above 
April, the W. P. B. revealed. The gain was 
So great that production will now taper off, 
particularly in landing craft, the Board said. 


BOMBER OUTPUT JUMPS 


Another Board report on aircraft produc- 
for June disclosed that, contrary to 
ims of the “brass hats,” the output of 
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four-motor bombers and other urgent craft 
was ahead of schedule. Some planes lagged 
behind, but that was in types not needed, 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson, of the 
W. P. B., admitted. 

Changes in specifications also caused trou- 
ble, according to Wilson. He didn’t even 
intimate that the workers were to blame for 
any slow-up. 

Some spokesmen inside the W. P. B. 
charged that the “brass hats” were deliber- 
ately painting a gloomy picture of produc- 
tion, partly to stir up sentiment for a labor 
draft and partly to frighten the country 
against returning to any additional manu- 
facture of civilian goods, even though mate- 
rials and manpower are available for the 
purpose. 

These spokesmen pointed out that only a 
few weeks ago Chairman Nelson had an- 
nounced orders were being issued to lift the 
lid somewhat on civilian production. “Brass 
hats” have since blocked these orders, and 
Nelson, ill in a hospital from pneumonia, 
has been unable to enforce his ruling. 


Mr. LANGER. 
for July 22, 1944: 


For the first 3 months of this year— 


I now read from Labor 


That is for January, February, and 
March— 


corporation profits after taxes were paid— 


I wish to emphasize that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. For the first 3 months of this 
year, 1944, corporation profits after taxes 
were paid— 
soared to $2,215,000,000, a substantial advance 
over the same period last year. That “re- 
flects the stability of industry,” says the 
Department of Commerce of the United 
States Government. It also proves that big 
business is being well cared for during the 
war. 


Now I wish to quote from Labor for 
November 11, 1944: 

Du Pont profits at new peak. 
also do well. More about 
contractors. 

The du Ponts, who hold high rank among 
big money makers, hung up a new high mark 
during the first 9 months of 1944, profits of 
$57,805,329 being $13,000,000 more than for 
the same period last year, the previous best 
showing. 

This was after setting aside substantial re- 
serves for taxes, for contract renegotiation, 
and post-war conversion. 

The National City Bank of New York re- 
ported that the profits of 13 oil companies 
were boosted 27 percent during the 9-month 
period. 


Oil concerns 
profits of war 


These same companies, Mr. President, 
a few months ago were hammering at the 
doors of Congress for a subsidy, and al- 
most succeeded in getting away with it. 

Why did they fail? Because union 
labor stopped them by publicity, by let- 
ting the soldiers and civilians all over the 
country, the common people, know what 
these folks were trying to put over. 

The National City Bank also disclosed that 
300 corporations whose reports were analyzed 
cleared $872,000,000, or $68,000,000 more than 
last year. 


Yet, Mr. President, these are the same 
gentlemen who say, “Do not touch capi- 
tal; let the soldier boys pay for this war 
when they come back.” 

Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of Labor for August 26, 1944. It says: 
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Workers lag? 
trary— 


Records prove to the con- 


The article shows that in America a 
much better job has been done by men 
and women under the voluntary system 
than has been done in England by forced 
labor. 

The article says: 


Workers lag? Records prove to the con- 
trary; their output jumps 35 percent in last 
18 months. Propaganda about workers lag- 
ging on the home front was given a solar 
plexus blow— 


By whom? 
person but— 
by the War Production Board of America this 
week. 

Instead of letting down on the job as some 
labor critics have charged, the workers are 
turning out 35 percent more war output per 
man or woman than they did 18 months ago, 
the War Production Board revealed. 

That rise in productivity alone is more 
than 200 times as great as all losses from 
strikes during that period. 

Furthermore, because of that increased ef- 
ficiency, the Nation’s war plants are turning 
out far more munitions than a year and a 
half ago with 1,000,000 less employees on the . 
pay roll. 


Not by some irresponsible 


With a million fewer employees on the 
pay roll, Mr. President, they are turning 
out 35 percent more products. Yet some 
Senators stand upon this floor and would 
have us cast away the fine system under 
which that result has been accomplished 
and install in its place the forced draft 
of labor. 

Among the remarkable achievements by 
workers in reducing man-hours of labor per 
unit in the past 18 months the W. P. B. listed 
these: 

Boeing Flying Fortress planes—35,400 man- 
hours per plane to 18,700. 


An increase of almost 50 percent. 

Liberty cargo ships at Kaiser shipyards— 
from 1,146,511 man-hours to 294,133. 

A remarkable job. 

Motor torpedo boats at 
tries—from 65,000 to 25,000. 

About the most phenomenal gains in pro- 
ductivity have been accomplished in west 
coast aircraft plants, the Board said. There, 
in the past 3 years, average output per worker 
soared 514 percent. 


Higgins Indus- 


Not 35 percent, Mr. President, but 514 
percent. That is the record under the 
War Production Board of this Govern- 
ment itself. 

I am not at all content, however, 
merely to talk about union labor or la- 
borers. Today I raise perhaps the sole 
voice on this floor in behalf of the farm- 
ers, and before giving the record as to 
what the farmers in Anferica have done 
I wish to refer to yesterday's CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD in order to show how the 
farmer is being ignored, yes, even being 
insulted, by those who think they own 
America. 

Yesterday, at page 2944, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
KILcorE] placed in the RecorpD an agree- 
ment entered into by business and labor. 
The headline is “Business, Labor Frame 
Peace Code.” Business and labor do it. 
The farmer is not even consulted. He 
merely makes possible the money with 
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which to pay the bills. I read from the 
RECORD: 


EUSINESS, LABOR FRAME PEACE CODE—JOHNSTON 
OF CHAMBER, GREEN OF A. F. OF L., AND 
MURPRAY OF C. I. O., OFFER NEW POST-WAR 
PLAN 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

W*SHINGTON, March 28.—Three spokesmen 
for business and organized labor signed to- 
day a -e’ charter of principles which they 
conceived as a guide to post-war industrial 
relations in the conviction that an essential 
for maximum production and peacetime pros- 
perity was a minimum of strife and suspi- 

cion. 
he signers were Eric Johnston, president 


of the Chamker of Commerce o1 the Undated ' 


Statec; William Green, presicent of the Amer- 
ican Feceration of Labor; and Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
canications. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers was not a participant, but Mr Johnston 
saic he hoped it would eventually subscrive 
to the cha:zter. 


I ask unanimous consent that this so- 
called charter again be printed in the 
RecorD, and I ask Senators to read it and 
I ask any one cf them to rise on the Sen- 
ate floor when we next meet and show 
me where in that entire new charter ithe 
farmer is mentioned even cnce, Girccti; 
or indirectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 

chair). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? 
here being no objection, the charter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Based on a mutual recognition of each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities, the 
charter scts forth these guides and objec- 
tives for manganement and !abor: 

Encouragement of productive efficiency and 
technological advancement with a view to 
steadily improving standards cf living, re- 
spect for the rights of private prcperty and 











free choice of action; recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage, free of unnecessary 
governmental interference or burdensome re- 
strictions; recognition of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without hindrances; 
cooperation in protection of the individual 
against involuntary unemployment and the 
hazards of old age und physical impairments; 
increased foreign trade and reasonable assist- 
ance to other countries; establishment of an 
international security organization and a na- 
tional business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, those 
who drew this agreement state how in- 
dustry must be taken care ef. This 
morning I was proud indeed to see the 
ee junior Senator from Ne- 

braska (Mr. Wuerry] rise on the Senate 
floor and fight for the farmers of the 
Middle West; as a matter of fact, for the 
farmers of the entire Nation. I make 
this prediction, that if the Members of 
this body will get together and fight for 
the farmers a little, just a little, we will 
net have the spectacle of the head of 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States getting together and saying they 
ee writing a charter for prosperity of 
the United States of America, entirely 
ignoring the farmer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Presicent, will th 
Senator vield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have been detained 
in committee work, and have not been 
able to remain in the Senate during all 
the Senator’s remarks. I am intensely 
interested, of course, in the farming sit- 
uation. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether he has in 
any way made an observation as to the 
effect of the pending bill on the farm 
labcr in his State? 

; Mr. LANGER. I am just coming to 
hat. 


Harvested acreage and production—Grains 
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Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Presideat, I hav. 
already put into the Record argument 
showing how necessary it is, so far as 
farm labor is concerned, to have a raca;. 
ure like that before us rejected. Noy 
I wish to refer to the farmer. 

I call the attention of Senaio”s to the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Of March 2, pages 
1656 and 1657. First I shall give the 
record of the State of North Dakcta, be- 
cause I am proud of the State’s record. 
It led all other States in the buying o; 
War bonds in the present war. It is far 


‘over iis quota. 


I call attention to the fact thet, a! 
thcugh the average preduction of corn 
was 21,000,000 bushels, we went far bo- 
yond that in 1944, the preduction being 
172 percent of the averege. We pro- 
duced 82,000,000 bushels cf oats in 1944. 
which was 215 percent cf what we had 
previously raised. With nearly 59,000 
farm boys gone to war, the farmers raised 
twice as much oats as they had ever 
raised before in the histcry of the Siate, 
Taey raised over twice as much ioe 
as the averrege between 19537 and 124 
They raised three times as much flax, 
They raised nearly twice as many poia- 
toes as they had ever raised before. 

What is the record in the United 
States? It is so astounding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a table showing that never in 
the history of America has the recerd 
made by the farmers of this country in 
1944 even been approached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
railronadmen’s publication “The Railroad 
Trainman” in its November 1944 issue 
printed excerpts from instructions issued 
by General Marshall, chief of staff, on 
August 21, 1944, in which General Mar- 
shall compliments the railroad men for 
the remarkable job they have done. In 
this document General Marshall says: 


From shortly after Pearl Harbor until July 
1 of this year we have had 9,285 strikes or 
work stoppages, and these have cost about 
23,050,000 man-days of labor. It is obvious 
that our war effort would be even greater if 
perfect harmony had prevailed and these 
stoppages had not occurred. 

On the other hand, so prodigious and 
faithful have been the efforts of the great 
majority of our people that the loss repre- 


sents less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
total labor time available. This bears out 
the statement by the Secretary of Labor to 
Congress that the no-strike, no-lock-out 
pledge of labor and management “has been 
kept at a rate of 99 percent.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this document, which appears 
on pages 406, 407 and 408 of “The Rail- 
road Trainman” for November 1944, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter 
refered to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


GENTRAL MansHALL OrpERS ARMy To FIGHT 
ANTILABOR CAMPAIGN OF PRESS AND RapIOo 
The October 9 issue of George Seldes’ week- 

ly In Fact, “An antidote for falsehood in 

the daily press” ($1 per year, published at 25 


Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y.), presents an 
exclusive story showing that the War Depart- 
ment and the United States Government 
heve taken steps to bring to a halt the 
divide and conquer policy of irresponsible 
newspapers, columnists, and radio commen- 
tatc:s, who have attempted to drive a wedge 
between the soldiers and labor. 

Through the covrtesy of In Fact, we pre- 
sent below excerpts from instructions issued 
by General Marshall, Chief of Staff, on 
August 21, 1944, to orientation officers i: the 
Army, ordering discussions to counteract the 
main lies against the home f‘ont. Tiese are 
followed by the War Department’s Fact Sheet 
No. 29, entitled “Know and Have Faith in 
America and Its Future. Soldiers of Pro- 
duction.” 

In the words of Seldes: 

“These two official documents should neil 
forever the series of falsehoods about strikes. 
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production of armaments, absenteeism, 
inion troubles, high wages, labor profiteer- 
ing, slacking and a thousand other news 
items which the Axis propaganda bureau has 
been picking up from Hearst, Howard, Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson and hundreds of other 
newspapers and their columnists and edito- 
rials; also the anti-union propaganda in the 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., Henry J. Taylor, Upton 
Close, and other programs on Mutual and 
Blue radio networks.” 


DOCUMENT NO. 1: GENERAL MARSHALL'S 
INSTRUCTIONS 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1244, 
WE'RE ALL ON THE SAME FRONT IN TOTAL WAR 

Note to orientation officers: Among the 
points particularly desirable to stress in this 
week’s discussion, The Home Front, are: 

1. Our people at home are winning the 
production war against Germany and Japan; 

2. The enemy unceasingly aims to create 
antagonism between our soldiers and our 
civilians; 

3, In today’s total war, there can be no real 
line drawn between home front and fighting 
front *, * 7 

We have action on many fronts to follow 
these days * * * We are winning battles 
consistently in this total, global war * * * 
Today let’s see how we stand on a front 
we're also winning. * * * We call it the 
home front. 

There are lots of other things we call it, 
too. When we hear about the wildcat trans- 
portation strike in Philadelphia, or the strike 
in the coal fields, or the gasoline black mar- 
ket, we burn up. We figure they are letting 
us down. We damn selfish chiselers, and 
usually we are angry enough so that we 
damn the entire home front along with the 
chiselers. 

Let’s take a look at how the home front 
has been doing in its share of the war. 
But, first, what do we mean by home front? 


HOME FRONT MET ENEMY CHALLENGE 


Twelve millions of us are now in uni- 
form * * * and for every 1 of us there 
are 10 of our people in civilian clothes. Each 
one of us knows his own people well; the 
home front is made up of those people of 
ours, 

Included are 4,000,000 whom their selec- 
tive-service bourds turned down; there’s 
inother million, ex-servicemen, many of 
whom are still doing their part by working 
in war factories. * * * 

Those of us in uniform were up against 
veteran armies of Germany and Japan and 
only through blood, sweat, and a bitter toll 
did we learn to outfight the enemy. Our 
home front also faced a challenge from the 
total war preparations by the enemy’s home 
populations. * * * 

During 1940, or last full year of peace, 
37,000,000 people were employed * * * to- 
day, 44,000,000 Americans are at work com- 
bating the Axis home fronts, and this in- 
crease * * * has been accomplished de- 
Spite the withdrawal of 12,000,000 men and 
women into the armed services. Since Pearl 
Harbor we've built $15,000,000,000 of new war 
industries in addition to converting our peace 
industries to war. 

It has been a tremendous effort, and it, 
too, has cost in toil, sweat, and casualties. 

We can be proud of the results America is 
showing. Our production front has not only 
caught up with the Axis; right now our peo- 
ple alone are giving us more weapons than 
the combined output of Germany and Ja- 
pan. * * * This year{the Allies] have 
pushed our output to an overwhelming 4 
to 1 edge over the Axis. 

This giant production program is not being 
realized without difficulties. The most sen- 
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sational of these are strikes. It should be 
noted that nobody has tried to cover them 
up. We read about them in our news sheets 
and hear about them over the radio. Our 
people on the production front hear about 
strikes, too, and some of them get just as 
angry as we do. It isn’t a question of 
whether the strikers have a just cause or 
not. Our anger results from our natural fear 
that any strikes may prolong the war. What 
is the actual effect strikes have had upon our 
production? 

From shortly after Pearl Harbor until July 
1 of this year we have had 9,285 strikes or 
work stoppages, and these have cost about 
23,000,000 man-days of labor. It is obvious 
that our war effort would be even greater if 
perfect harmony had prevailed and these 
stoppages had not occurred. 


OFFICIAL: STRIKE LOSS ONE-TENTH OF 1 PERCENT 


On the other hand, so prodigious and faith- 
ful have been the efforts of the great majority 
of our people that the loss represents less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
labor time available. This bears out the 
statement by the Secretary of Labor to Con- 
gress that the no-strike, no-lock-out pledge 
of labor and management “has been kept at 
a rate of 99 percent.” 

(EDITORIAL NOTE.—The figures are even bet- 
ter. Officially given out by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics they vary month by month 
from $9.92 percent to 99.96 percent presentee- 
ism; there has never been an absenteeism of 
a full 1 percent.) 

Not only has most of organized American 
labor [Editorial note: This means the un- 
ions] and management kept faith with their 
work pledge, but they have even gone fur- 
ther and formed labor-management com- 
mittees with the sole purpose of increasing 
war production by cooperative action 

(Tribute is paid workers who produced 
marvelous ideas for increasing war produc- 
tion—1,000,000 ideas submitted.) 

Our civilians are exactly like us, and we 
have just about the same proportion of men 
who slow the Army effort by going A. W.O.L., 
joining the V. D. ward, or just plain gold- 
beicking. * ° ° 

(EDITORIAL NoTr.—In Fact is the only pub- 
lication in America which for years has been 
making this statement, that the percentage 
of strike days lost will compare favorably 
with days lost in the camps and at the front; 
now we have official confirmation of our 
statement which was always based on Sta- 
tistical truth.) 

Our home front is also carrying a greatly 
increased tax burden. * * * High-living, 
champagne-drinking workers grab the head- 
lines and feature comic strips. By contrast, 
a Department of Labor study asserts “The 
burdens of the war have been borne by nearly 
all factory workers in the form either of a 
reduced scale of living or of harder work 
without material improvement in current liv- 
ing.” 

There can be no stinting of costs in fighting 
our enemies. * * * We cannot limit our- 
selves to a million-dollar war or a billion- 
dollar war; we must fight an all-out war and 
produce whatever is necessary to defeat the 
Axis completely and in the shortest time. 


“ENEMY WANTS US SPLIT”’ 


(EpriroriAL NOTE.—The New York Sun and 
other Republican papers have published a 
chart showing Roosevelt expenditures as larg- 
est in history. These are war expenditures, 
every gun and tank and airplane built help- 
ing to save the lives of our men by over- 
whelming the enemy with fire power. The 
United States Army wants this; the Repub- 
lican Party press smears the President for 
spending money on munitions which save 
thousands of our boys’ lives. Several para- 
graphs praise the 4,500,000 who gave pints 
of blood and the farmers who “are producing 
45 percent more food” than in World War No. 
1; also the volunteer air-raid wardens.) 
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Lieutenant General Somervell summed up 
the home front’s present task when he stated 
this month: “If we are going to keep down 
the cost in American life, then the cost in 
labor and effort for everyone back here must 
continue torise. * * *” 

(Under the heading “Enemy wants us split” 
the statement concludes) : 

Germany and Japan realize+they cannot 
match the tremendous output of America and 
have acknowledged as much to their people. 
They have held up the American home effort 
as an example to their own  popula- 
toms. * ¢ 

At the same time, the Axis has directed 
its propaganda machine toward driving a 
wedge between us and our home people sup- 
porting us. Enemy propaganda tries to make 
us mistrust our home people, and stories of 
strikes and black markets are exploited as 
being representative of the entire home front. 
It is clever propaganda because we all get 
angry at anything which might delay neces- 
sary supplies from reaching us. 

Naturally, our enemy seeks to delay his in- 
evitable defeat by trying to create a split be- 
tween the fighting American and the produc- 
ing American. Actually, in this war more 
than any previous one, there can be no hon- 
est distinction between home front and any 
other front. We're all on the same front. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

J. A. Unio, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, speaking 
of labor’s railroad record I challenge any 
Senator or all Senators to tell us how 
the railroad record could have been any 
better than that made by the railroad 
men of this country. On the 26th day of 
November 1843, I read the following into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

This outstanding performance of the rail- 
roads has been the result of the constructive, 
self-denying, and patriotic attitudes of both 
the managements and the men. wae 
The labor force of the railroads has encour- 
aged and supported every reasonable effort 
in these directions, has increasingly ad- 
justed its working habits and arrangements 
to the needs of the emergency situation, and 
has used its skill and industry without stint 
in the interest of attaining these objectives. 
Fundamentally, a spirit of cooperation has 
vitalized the efforts of the managements and 
the men. Without free and complete and 
wholehearted cooperation between the car- 
riers and their employees the magnificent 
record of the railroads, as made 
could not have been achieved. 


What is that 
Here it is: 

In spite of the fact that the railroads en- 
tered upon the war period with a plant that 
had suffered from 10 lean years of business, 
and from 10 years of subnormal maintenance, 
they handled, in 1942, about 50 percent more 
freight business and almost 100 percent more 
passenger business with about 24 percent 
fewer employees. 


thus far, 


record, Mr. President? 


That is the record, Mr. President. 


In the case of the railroad industry and its 
million and a quarter trained workers, the 
first critical year of our Nation’s war effort 
was not another unhappy instance of “too 
little, too late.” On the contrary, a greatly 
reduced number of workers, working with a 
railroad plant that ad suffered from 10 
years of undermaintenance, turned out the 
greatest transportation job in world history 
and made new records in labor efficiency and 
productivity. 
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While the total railroad wage bill in 1¢% 
was cniy $36,000,000 above that of 1929— 


The best year the railroads have ever 
had before that— 


While the total railroad wage bill in 1942 
was only $36,000,000 above that of 1929, the 
cperating revenues of the railroads increased 
by $1,187,000,000 over 1929, 


Let some of the opposition ponder 
that, Mr. President. 


This meant that while 46 cents out of 
eech revenue dollar went for wages in 129, 
only 39 cents went for wages in 1942. 


Listen to this: 


However, the revenue freight ton-miles 
handled per employee increased from 269,000 
to 502.000, which was an increase in trans- 
portation output per employee of almost 109 
percent. 

- . * * 7” 

As a result of the record business han- 
dled in 1942 with a reduced number of work- 
‘rs, the cperating revenues climbed to fon- 
tastic peaks. Never before had total operat- 
ing revenues reached the $7,000,000,000 figure. 
In the earlier peak year of 1929 they had 
soared to $6,279,C00,000. 


However, in 1942, with 24 percent 
fewer employees, they reached the new 
high peak of $7,466,000,000. 

It was on the basis of this increased labor 
output, this new peak record of labor efii- 
ciency, and these higher operating reve- 
nues and higher net profits, which were 
realized without proportionately higher op- 
erating expenses, that the board found 
after 44 days of exhaustive public hearings 
that the 8-cent hourly increase Was War- 
ranted by the facts. 


Mr. President, I have given the rec- 
ord of union labor. I have given the 
record of the farmer. I have given the 
record cf those who work on the rail- 
roads. What about the coal miners, 
whom we continually hear damned? 
They nave made a remarkable record, 
too. What is the record of the coal 
miners? A few Gavs ago John Lewis 
had a meeting with the operators, in 
which he asked for a small wage in- 
crease. I am sure that Senators will all 
be interested in knowing what John 
Lewis said. I hold in my and the offi- 
cial proceedings, from the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal: 

In addressing the conference on the sec- 
ond day, President Lewis again emphasized 
the responcibility of the industry’s repre- 
sentatives in proceeding to negotiate an 
agreement in _ ood faith, declaring that the 
operators should forsake their “assumed 
dog-in-the-manger attitude, sitting back 
showing their fangs while they waited for 
the power of Government to crush the 
U. M. W. A. and discredit its policies.” He 
warned that a like condition wculd not come 
to pass in 1945. “despite the lobby main- 
tained here in Washington by the coal op- 
erators, and despite any secret and nocturnal 
importunities that they may have presented 
to representatives of Government prior to 
this meeting. ‘The right of collective bar- 
gaining exists in this conference, and every 
moral, economic, and patriotic consideration 
requires that this joint conference represent- 
ing this tremendous tonnage on the records 
of the meeting resolve these issues that are 
now presented. 

“With the right of action within this 
mecting clearly established, it is a pertinent 
Guestion as to the ability of industry to pay 
on the basis of the proposals presented to 


+? 


this conference. Let us take a look at that 


question both as affecting the coal industry 
and as affecting incustry and finance at large. 

“Two years ago the United Mine Workers 
said much about the rising cost of living, 
the economic repercussions resulting from 
the cost-plus policy followed by the Govern- 
ment in farming out its contracts for the 
munitions of war, the feeble results that 
would accrue from the fanatical cry of the 
leaders of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. to 
roll back prices in America. Roll ’em back— 
roll ’em back. Well, they have been rolled, 
all right, but they did not roll back; they 
rolled on and they rolled over those intel- 
lectual pint pots who thought that the waves 
of the sea cculd be brushed back by the 
passage of a resolution or a petition to the 
‘Great White Father.’” 

At this point, Lewis began an analysis of 
the earnings of big industry during the war 
period as compared with those of the work- 
ingman, as well as the graft in war con- 
tracts, quoting Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren's testimony to the effect that there 
have been more than $50,C60,050,000 in war- 
contract graft alone. 


Who says it? Not John Lewis; not 
Philio Murray; not Bill Green, but Lind- 
say Warren, the Comptroller General. I 
ciscussed that subject from this very desk 
about a year and a half ago. I pleaded 
with the late Senator Van Nuys, with 
tears in my eyes, not to abolish the stat- 
ute enacted during the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln to protect the com- 
mon people. It was abolished. 


He then pointed to increasces in working 
capital from twenty-four billions in 1939 to 
forty-six billions in 1944 to compare the take- 
home pay as between corporations and their 
employees. 

“There is some information current on 
these questions now, and some startling in- 
formation on what is happening in American 
industry and finance with respect to profits 
and the take-home pay of the captains of 
industry and the investors of this country, 
as ccrresponded to and related to the so- 
called take-home pay of the mine worker 
and other manual workers throughout the 
country. I cannot epitomize that statement 
any better than to read to you the following 
editorial in the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal of the issue of March 1, which is just 
off the press and which, perhaps, you have 
not read: 

“Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, has the job of trying to 
protect the people of the United States from 
thieves who take public money. 

“*But he has no power to stop them under 
this administration. 

“ “He estimates that the graft in the war 
to date is in excess of $50,000,000,000. Fifty 
billions is twice the cost of the last war, 
graft and all. 

“Warren is talking about the padding 
graft of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 
There is plenty of othcr graft from over- 
charging, cutting of quality, and so on.’” 


Mr. President, I shall not read all of 
this article. I visn to reac certain por- 
tions of it. 

The poor miners must eat, and they 
must weer at least a little clothing. The 
only way they can eat and have clothes 
is to buy food and clothing. Many of 
them are employed in mines owned by 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. What is its record? In 
1939 the United States Steel Corporation 
paid dividends amounting to $25,220,000. 
In 1944 it paid dividends amounting to 
$60,033,000, or nearly two and one-nalf 
times asmuch. In 1939 the United States 
Steel Corporation, which employs thou- 
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sands of miners, had a working caniio| 
of $431,988,000. By 1941 it had increaseg 
its working capital from $431,000,009 tp 
$552,000,000, which I think is roughly 
$120,000,000 more of undivided profit; 
added to its working capital. That 
money is available for any purpose ty 
which the corporation may wish to de. 
vote it, in addition to paying out the 
dividends mentioned. Mind you, Mr. 
President, the United States Steel Corpo. 
ration paid out $60,000,000, and it addeg 
$120,000,000 more to its working capita]. 
But that is not all; oh, no. In 1939 the 
United States Steel Corporation had a 
special reserve fund, a little sum of $38. 
638,000. In 1944 that fund, instead of 
amounting to $38,000,000, amounted to 
$195,000,000. So the United States Stee} 
Corporation got the $60,000,000, it ect the 
$120,000,000, it got the $195,000,000. But 
that is not all, even yet, Mr. President, 
it got some more. In 1939 the funded 
debt of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration—the amount of money it owed— 
was $246,061,000. In 1944 it did nct owe 
$246,600,000; it had reduced its debt to 
$99,000,000, a reduction of almost $150,- 
000,C00. 

During these years the annual divi- 
dend payments have been more than 
doubled, registering a total increase of 
$174,090,000 . above the basis of the 
annual rate paid in 1939, and totaling 
$525.385,000 from 1939 to 1944, inclusive. 

What have some cf the other large 
corporations done? Let us see what the 
railroads have done. The Erie Railroad 
did not make any money at all in 1932; 
in that year it lost $3,142,000. But in 
1943, with a war on, it made a profit of 
$12,000,009. The Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. in 1932 earned $435.0C0, 
payable in dividends. In 1943, instead 
of paying out $435,000, it paid cut 
$3.930,000. 

In my State there is a packing plant 
operated by Armour & Co. That is the 
ouifit which was buying hogs a while 
ago, but the farmers could not sell them. 
It did not do sobadly. In 1932 Armour & 
Co. lost money. At the end cf the year 
it had a deficit of $2,590,000. But in 
1943 it had a net profit of $11,445,900. and 
last year it did even better than that. 
By the way, let me refer to some of the 
poor devils in that area who are trying 
to raise hogs, and who came to Washing- 
ton. For instance, a lady at Dickinson 
had 209 hogs. She was feeding them 
barley at a dollar a bushel and corn at 
$1.10 a bushel, but she could not sell them 
because the packing plant said there was 
net room forthem. She wanted to know 
what todo with them. I told he to load 
the 200 hogs on a railroad car and send 
them to the President of the United 
States, so that he could give the head of 
every Government agency a hog and 
could show what a remarkably fine job 
they were doing for the farmers of the 
Northwest. 

Gver in Virginia one of the Members 
of the Senate had 80 hogs. He could not 
fatten them. He could not sell them. 
So that distinguished Senator gave away 
the 80 hogs, which weighed less than 89 
pounds apiece. 

Then there is Wilson & Co. It is an- 
other pecking concern. In 1932 it 
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earned $51,000, but in 1943 it earned 
¢7.000,000. 

*’General Motors Corporation earned 
$220,000 in 1932—$230,599 to be exact. 
Mr. President, what do you suppose that 
corporation earned in 1943? Its earn- 
ings jumped from $230,599 to $149,- 
780,000. Did you ever hear of a laboring 
man’s wages being raised in that propor- 
tion, Mr. President? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
pink in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a ouorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold it for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from North Dakota desires 
to conclude his remarks today. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to con- 
clude them today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. An order has been 
entered that when the Senate concludes 
its session today it go over until Monday. 
I assume that the Senator from North 
Dakota desires to conclude his remarks 
today, because, if possible, a vote will be 
taken on Monday. If the Senator would 
like to conclude his remarks, I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will withhold the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, 
for, after the Senator from North Da- 
kota concludes his remarks, we would like 
to have the Senate take a recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my view is 
that the Senator ‘rom North Dakota is 
speaking on a bill which probably is of 
as vital importance to the people of this 
country as is any other bill which has 
been considered at this session. I think 
the Senator’s remarks should be heard 
by at least a quorum of the Senate. 

I fully understand that the final dis- 
cussion will go over until Monday. I am 
glad it will, because I trust that between 
now and Monday the Senate of the 
United States will hear from the people 

of the United States on this measure. 
But I am very much of the opinion that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota is entitled to have his remarks 
heard by a quorum of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that 
generous feeling on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. In that connection, 
if he would suggest to me some way by 
which any Senator’s remarks could be 
heard by a quorum of the Senate, I 
would welcome it. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to try it in 
this instance by caliing for a quorum. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin La Follette Smith 

Ball Langer Taylor 
Bankhead McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Barkley McMahon Vandenberg 
Briggs Maybank Wherry 
Connally Millikin White 
Donnell Morse Wiley 

Hart O'Mahoney Young 
Hayden Pepper 


Hickenlooper Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
nemes. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

Mr. Battey, Mr. Burton, Mr. CHaAvez, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. Greorce, Mr. Grrry, Mr. 
Gurrey, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Hitt, Mr. 
JOHNSON Of Colorado, Mr. Kiicore, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. McCarran, Mr. McFAartanp, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Murray, and Mr. SuHip- 
STEAD entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TAYLorR in the chair). Forty-five Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Brooks, Mr. BUSHFIELD, 
Mr. Capper, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Car- 
olina, and Mr. Butter entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. LUCAS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the business be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
execution of the order of the Senate by 
the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. Rapcuirre, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
Morpock, Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. While the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray] is in the Senate Cham- 
ber, I should like to say with respect 
to the Small Business Committee, of 
which he is the chairman, that under 
his leadership the Small Business Com- 
mittee has held, I should say, us many as 
a dozen hearings during the past 30 days, 
dealing with the disposal and the use of 
light metals in the post-war period. The 
Small Business Committee has assem- 
bled, under the Senator’s guidance and 
leadership, as important a list of wit- 
nesses as, I think, could be found in the 
United States, including such firms as 
the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
the Reynolds Co., and, I judge, 45 or 50 
others. The list includes not only pro- 
ducers of metals but fabricators of metals 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The committee is privileged to have the 


services of the senior Senator from 
Kansas | Mr. Capper}, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut |Mr. McManon}, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [{Mr. 
Hart], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENpeER}, the junior Senator from 
Florida |Mr. Pepper], the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Witson], and cther Sen- 
ators. They have given as much of their 
time as they could to the discussions we 
have had and to hearing the testimony 
which has been adduced relative to the 
uses of light metals in the post-war 
picture. 

The reason I rise now is because I 
understand that this morning when the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments’ 
appropriation bill came before the Sen- 
ate for consideration the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer |} 
made an observation relative te an item 
of appropriation to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the disposal of surplus property. 
I was not present at the time because I 
was pinch hitting for the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana | Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and serving as acting chairman of 
the committee. I was also doing the 
same thing yesterday afternoon when 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. Guy Gillette, who is now one 
of the members of the Eurplus Property 
Board, testified before the committee. 
It was my understanding from 2 colloquy 
had between the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota and the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and other Sen- 
ators that amendments would be offered 
which might help to remedy some of the 
weaknesses of the Surplus Property Act. 

I should like to say to the Senate that 
I hope such amendments or suggestions 
for amendments will be withheld until 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana, the chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, can submit to the 
Senate a report which we may all have an 
opportunity to digest, and then from the 
report siphon out the amendments an 
the legislation which may be necessary 
to place the Surplus Proverty Board in 
the position which Congress authorized it 
to occupy when it was set up. In the tes- 
timony, including that of former Sen- 
ator Gillette, we find considerable vari- 
ance of opinion as to the authority which 
the Surplus Property Board has under 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, and whether the Surplus 
Property Board should be in the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Then there is the question of personnel 
and the question of appropriations. 
There is also the question whether the 
Surplus Property Board should be re- 
sponsible for the disposition of surplus 
property, or whether it should act in 
an advisory capacity, and permit other 
agencies to make disposition of surplus 
property, thus being what might be called 
simply a technical board to make policies 
respecting disposition of surplus prop- 
erty. 

Mr. President, reams of testimony have 
been taken. The testimony is highly in- 
formative. I think it will be of interest 
to every Member of the Senate. Not only 
was testimony given with respect to the 
uses of light metals, but also on the par- 
ticular question which came up in the 
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hearing yesterday relative to the power 
and authority of the Surplus Property 
Beard. 

Mr. President, I am sure the junior 
Senetor from Montana, the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, will pro- 
vide the required leadership, and if ve 
can prepare the necessary amendments 
ani cffer them as amendments submit- 
ted on behalf of the Small Business Com- 
mittee to proposed legislation, I believe 
they will be constructive and helpful, 
and that we will be able to iron out the 
difficulties which have been testified to by 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in ccn- 
nection with the amendments the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just mentioned, 
I call attention to another amendment 
which I believe is absolutely necessary. 
I call it to the Senator’s particular at- 
tention, and also to the attention of the 
junior Senator from Montana. In an 
investigation held after World War No. 1 
it was found that many individuals who 
held Government positions resigned 
their positions and then organized cor- 
porations WhLich bought goods which 
were formerly under the jurisdiction of 
the individuals who had resigned from 
the Government service. I read from 
the hearirgs of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Exvenditures in the War De- 
partment as follows: 

The practice of permitting the man who 
has gcods to sell or service to perform fcr 
the Government to transact this business 
for the Government, or to have any connec- 
ticn with it, is dangerous and ought to be 
avoided. No nation ought ever to be in this 
situation where such a thing is necessary. 
There is much to praise in the conduct of 


many of th2 business interests of the country 
during the war. 


That is World War No. 1, 

The subcommittee does not desire to be 
understood as reflecting upon the patriot- 
ism or honesty of the men, as a whole, who 
responded to the Government’s demand for 
goods and supplies during the war. 


That is World Wa. No. 1. We are 
now planning for what is to happen after 
World War No. 2, when we will have 
$100,000,000,000 or $106,009,000,060 
worth of surplus goods. 


But it wishes rather to convey the idea 
that the system adopted during the war, and, 
seemingly, brought about by foolish lack of 
preparedness, gave an opportunity to those 
who would profit by the misfortunes of war 
to profit to the fullest degree. 

What actually occurred in the production 
of war materials under this loose system is 
well illustrated by a study of our contracts 
for artillery and artillery ammunition, as 
shown by the hearings. 

We had 53 contracts for 37-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended #9,134,582. 
None of these shells ever reached our firing 
line. 

We had 689 contracts for 75-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended $301,941,459. 
Of these shells, we fired 6,000. 

We had 142 contracts for 3-inch shells, on 
which we expended $44,841,844. None of 
these shells reached the firing line. 

We had 439 contracts for 4.7 shells, on 
which we expended $41,716,051. Of these 
shells, 14,000 were fired by our forces. 

We had 305 contracts for 6-inch shells, on 
which we expended $24,189,075. None of 
these ever reached the firing line 
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We had 617 contracts for 155-millimeter 
shells, on which we expended $264,955,387. 
None of these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 301 contracts for 8-inch shells, on 
which we expénded 51,371,207. None of 
these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 152 contracts for 240-millimeter 
shells, on wh.ch we expended $24,136,867. 
None of these ever reached the firing line. 

We had 239 contrects for 9.2-inch shells, 
which cost nearly $55,000,000. None of them 
were ever used. 


We had 71 contracts for 12-inch shells, for 
which we xpended nearly $10,000,000. They 
were never used 

We had 6 contracts for 14-inch shells, which 
cost more than §81,C00,000. None of them 
Were ever used. 

The thing that is important is that 
when these amendments are offered in 
the great committee headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, I be- 
lieve that one amendment ought to be 
that no one working for the Government 
should have the right to organize a cor- 
poration to deal with the Government. 
In one case it was found that certain 
Government employees resigned one day 
and organized a corporation the next. 

In addition, i think it is absolutely vital 
that the committee headed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
should make provision that the manu- 
facture of war materials should stop the 
moment it can be stopped without in- 
jury to the war effort. I have a list 
showing that the vast majority of the 
shells to which I have referred were 
manufactured after the armistice was 
signed, when there was absolutely no 
need forthem. There could not possibly 
have been any need for them. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp a table showing that the vast 
majority of the materials manufactured, 
upon which enormous profits were made, 
were manufactured after the war was 
over. I believe that it is vital that the 
law be so drafted as to protect us against 
such a loss in the future. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Surplus Proper+y 
Disposal Act as it now stands contains 
provisions which would permit the Boarq 
to exercise contro] over matters such a5 
those to which the Senator has referreq. 

Mr. LANGER. Which board? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Surplus Property 
Disposal Board. It has the power ang 
authority to issue rules and regulations 
controlling the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. It seems to me that the law in jts 
present form would permit the Board to 
prevent such things as occurred in the 
last war. 

Mr. WHERRY Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
that as a result of the hearings which 
were held yesterday and this morning, 
reports will be available. I do not wish 
to go into the merits of the question at 
this time. I merely wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
reports will be available. They will be 
very comprehensive, and I am sure that 
from the reports we can draft amend- 
ments which will strengthen the author- 
ity and administration of the Surplus 
Property Disposal Board. 

So iong as the subject has been men- 
tioned, let me say that in his testimony 
yesterday former Senator Gillette stated 
that owning agencies were making dis- 
posals of property in this country today 
without the knowledge of the Board. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the time has 
come to make up our minds whether to 
give the Board the full authority which 
Congress intended to give in the admin- 
istration of the act, and whether to give 
the Board the personnel and appropria- 
tions necessary to administer the act, or 
whether we are to permit owning agen- 
cies to refuse to declare property surplus, 
and let them sell it. as some of them have 
done, under the interpretation that they 
already have the authority to do so under 
other laws. 

A policy is being :volved which is not 
unified. I do noi say that it is right or 
wrong. What I rose to say was supple- 
mentary to the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Mc- 
Manon], who has also been in attend- 
ance at the hearings. He stated that 
certain amendments wouid be submit- 
ted. I believe it would be the part of 
wisdom to withhold such amendments 
until we can analyze the reports. We 
can then determine what amendments 
are necessary to strengthen or clarify 
the, act, so that there will be no ques- 
tion about the disposal of property, or 
where the authority lies; and the Board 
will have the personnel to do the job. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to in- 
form the Senator from Nebraska that, 
of course, I intend to consult with the 
committee and work with the committee 
as a member of the committee. All I 
intended to say was that I would devote 
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myself to the subject. I believe that 

action cannot be taken too soon. _ 

Mr. WHERRY. I was not referring 
so much to the remarks of the senior 
conator from Connecticut, as I was to 
the remarks of other Senators who had 
asked questions on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I was aware that the Senator from 
Connecticut was familiar with the situ- 
ation. I was making the observation 
that I felt sure that after the commit- 
tee meetings were finally concluded, 
there would be ample evidence so that 
there would be no question about what 
was needed to strengthen the Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I fully agree with what 
has been stated by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. We should not hurriedly rush 
in and propose amendments to the act 
without giving the subject the most care- 
ful study. Such study is being given to 
it now, and the Surplus Property Board 
itself is making a very exhaustive study 
of the situation with a view to recom- 
mending additional legislation, if it is 
found necessary to have additional leg- 
islation. It seems to me that we should 
not act too hastily. We should wait 
until the proper study has been made. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that November, De- 
cember, January, and February have 
gone by, and March is nearly over. Last 
night former Senator Gillette stated that 
certain property was being sold without 
his knowledge. I submit that we cannot 
wait 6 or 7 months more while such prop- 
erty is being disposed of. 

Mr. MURRAY. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, let me say that 
in my judgment the law as it now stands 
gives the Board full authority and power 
to control the situation. If the Board 
were to take control and exercise its au- 
thority, it could prevent many of the 
things about which complaint is made. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator knows 
that the Board has no personnel. 

Mr. MURRAY. I concede that. Of 
course, it needs personnel. 

Mr. LANGER. The Board has no ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. MURRAY. It must have addi- 
tional appropriations to permit it to build 
up an agency which will be effective. 
With its present personnel the Board 
cannot execute the functions required of 
it by the act. It has a tremendous prob- 
lem. The Senator, in reading from the 
records as to property about to be dis- 
posed of through the R. F. C., indicated 
what a huge job this is, and how abso- 
lutely necessary it is that the Board be 
equipped with personnel to enable it to 
administer the act. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senutor yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The discussion 
which has taken place this afternoon 
points a moral. The Surplus Property 
Act was passed during the last Congress, 
and it became a law after being signed 
by the President. The Surplus Property 
Board was created for the purpose of 
establishing a policy with respect to the 
Gisposition of surplus property. When 
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the law was written it was deemed that 
it would furnish an efficient method of 
administration if the various depart- 
ments of the Government which handle 
Government property should continue to 
act as disposal agencies, subject to the 
supervisory control of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board with respect to policy. 

I have no doubt that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board now has complete authority 
to direct the activities of all the disposal 
agencies with respect to selling surplus 
property of the Government. The Con- 
gress permitted such agencies to con- 
tinue as disposal agencies, because in 
many instances there would be loss to 
the Government if delay in declaring 
particular property surplus were to oc- 
cur. 

I did not arise to discuss the Surplus 
Property Act as a possibility of amend- 
ment, but, as I have said, to point a 
moral. We are almost in April, and the 
Surplus Property Board, created by the 
last Congress, is not yet efficiently oper- 
ating. Time is required. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. One of the reasons 
why the Board has not been able to oper- 
ate efficiently is that it has not had the 
money with which to operate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Unquestionably; it 
has not been allowed the necessary ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think that will be 
found to be the bottlenec 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Board has not 
been enabled to hire personnel. As I 
understand, there are no funds with 
which to pay the necessary personnel. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct; and nothing I say should 
be deemed criticism of the Surplus 
Property Board. It is not intended as 
such. The Board has had great difficulty 
in preparing its regulations. All I desire 
to point out to the Senate is that we may 
expect exactly the same kind of delay if 
the war manpower bill should be en- 
acted into law. 

It will take the new agency just as 
long—indeed, a great deal longer—to 
learn how to dispose of men, than it has 
taken the Surplus Property Board to 
learn how to handle property. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have the 


Senator yield long enough to permit me 
to say to the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Wyoming that Con- 
gress has given to the Surplus Property 
Board ample power to do the things we 
intended it to do, provided it has the 
approval of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization. On page 3 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, it will be found 
that section 5 (a) provides that “There 
is hereby established in the Office of War 
Mobilization and in its successor, the 
Surplus Property Board,” and so on. 
As I understand, the reason why the 
Surplus Property Board cannot exercise 
any of the authority granted it by the 
Congress is that the Office of War Mo- 
bilization simply will not let it do so; 


and the Surplus Property Board has no 
money; it has no personnel. All it can 
do is sit there and vote. Some day the 
law may be amended so that the Board 
can really perform its duties effectively. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to summarize 
the situation briefly. We realize that 
the reason why the Surplus Property 
Board cannot perform effectively is, not 
that it is not holding meetings, but that, 
sitting under the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, it apparently does not have the 
authority or power which Congress in- 
tended to give it. It is that situation 
which we must correct, and we must do 
so immediately. It is a fact that the 
Surplus Property Doerd is being circum- 
vented and bypassed in the disposal of 
surplus property this very day. That is 
the testimony of former Senator Gillette 
of Iowa. 

Of course, the Senator from North Da- 
kota is correct in stating that we should 
do it and should do it expeditiously; and 
we want to doit. But, again, I urge that 
the committee be permitted to conclude 
its hearings and write its report and sub- 
mit it. I believe that from its report we 
can obtain the evidence we need in order 
to draft amendments to strengthen the 
act and to take the Surplus Property 
Board out of the War Mobilization 
agency, or at least to permit it to do the 
job which Congress intended it to do. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD PEACE ORGANIZATION 


During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’s 
speech, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield providing the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia are placed at the end 
of my speech. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, the announcement 
made in the press this morning that 
the British Empire is to have six votes, 
the United States is to ask for three votes, 
and Russia three votes in the world or- 
ganization plan brought forth in 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, is a 
to many people of America who love 
their country and wish to protect its 
future. No such plan can be accepted. 
This Nation is today the strongest in 
military and naval might. She has 
contributed 60 percent of all materials 
used by the Allies in this war. She has 
sent her soldiers thousands of miles from 
home to fight the enemy. She has 
them further from home and from their 
homeland than any other soldiers have 
been sent. Her Navy is the largest in 
the world; her economic position, and 
her material wealth are the greatest upon 
the earth. And yet it is proposed that 
an inferior voting place in a world or- 
ganization be given America. Such a 
plan is unthinkable. 


the 
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The British Empire bases her claim 
of 6 votes upon the statement that the 
Empire is made up of 6 Dominions, or 
States, or Commonwealths. But all of 
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them have a single interest and 
purpose in world affairs. 
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concert. Ia peace they trade for their 
mutual benefit. In war they act in uni- 
son. A governor general, a commis- 
sioner, or a representative is sent from 
London to each of the Dominions or 
possessions of the British Empire, and 
each of the Dominions sends its repre- 
sentative to the British Government at 
London. They are, in fact and in sub- 
stance, as much as 1 entity as are the 
several States of the American Union 
which constitute 1 Nation. If the 
British plan is to ke followed as a basis 
for according votes in a world organi- 
zation, the United States is entitled to 
43 votes, 1 for each of its sovereign States. 
But, Mr. President, we ask for no such 
voting plan as that. If such a plan is 
to be followed, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, commonly called Rus- 
sia, would be entitled to 1 vote for each 
state or republic within that Nation. 

It seems to me that the fair and prac- 
tical plan would be to give one vote to 
each nation or empire within the organ- 
ization, and to reserve unto each of the 
stronger armed nations and empires the 
power of veto over any decision to use 
force as announced after the meciing ct 
Yalia. 

On April 25 of this year a conference 
will take place at San Francisco, Calif., 
at which time the plan of voting to which 
I have referred will be discussed and 
acted upon, and presented to the vavious 
governments affected by the proposed 
organization. I urge upon those who 
are sent to the conference as represent- 
atives of the United States that they 
act within the bounds of justice and 
fairness in protecting our Nation and its 
people who sent them to the conference. 
I hope that they will not assent to any 
plan which would give to this country 
an inferior voting position in any plan 
adopted at that meeting. If they do so, 
then the desire for an organization 
within which nations may discuss and 
try to solve their international problems 
is doomed; we will get nowhere. I do 
not believe the American people will ac- 
cept any plan which gives to their coun- 
try less voice and less voting power than 
is given to any other nation or empire 
within the organization. Americans are 
justified in taking such a view, and I 
hope they will not accept a position 
which is less than one of equality in 
every respect with that of other nations, 
empires, and unions. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I may say 
that with regard to any plan which we 
shell adept—and today I believe the 
people of this country desire a workable 
plan—we will meet with fairness, and 
even with generosity, the viewpoint of 
other nations; but under no plan must 
we accede to a position for our country 
in which its future interests and its af- 
fairs in the world may be dominated by 
another country, regardless cf what 
country or empire it may be. 

I again thank the Senator from North 
Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. LANGER. I am always glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

lr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened with in- 
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terest to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia. At this time I can observe in- 
dications of what may happen in the fu- 
ture so far as entering into agreements 
to prevent wars is concerned. I hope 
that we shall never again allow small 
considerations to prevent us from enter- 
ing into some form of cooperation having 
for its aim, at least, the attempt to pre- 
vent our Nation from engaging in an- 
other war, regardless of whether the 
form of cooperation agreed to gives to the 
United States three votes, England six 
votes, and Russia three or six votes. I— 
and I believe other Members of the 
Senate—want the United States to have 
just as much representation in any world 
plan as possible, but regardless of how 
much the representation shall be, I for 
one intend to vote that the United States 
enter into some kind of cooperation be- 
tween the various nations in an attempt 
to prevent another war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina in the view that 
this country may well enter into some 
organization with other countries of the 
world for the purpose of settling world 
problems; but I do not agree with him 
that we should enter just any plan, and 
I do not consider it a small matter in 
any sense that this great Nation should 
take a less place than any other nation 
in determining questions that will af- 
fect the destiny of the American people. 
We must not do that. I do not ask that 
they be given a greater voice; I do not 
ask that they dominate, but I do ask that 
they be given an equal voice and an equal 
voting right. 

I make this statement today because I 
think it is timely. 

The able representatives cf this coun- 
try who have been selected to meet with 
the representatives of other countries 
at San Francisco on the 25th of April 
should hear now, before that meeting 
takes place, the views of all Members 
of the Senate, if they care to express 
themselves and likewise the views of the 
American people. I say this in the hope 
that out of that conference some plan 
may come forth which is worth while and 
not one which will be doomed to utter 
failure. And any plan that will not give 
Amorica equal vcice and vote will fail 
and should fail. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion which has transpired since the 
last roll call has cleared up most of the 
controversial matters relative to the 
conference report on manpower legis- 
lation, I wonder whether the Senator 
will yield to me so that I may move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. LANGER, Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and th 
Senate proceeded to the considerat:- 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuy. 
Lor in the chair) laid before the Senat, 
a message from the President of tip 
United States suomitting the noming. 
tion of Roger T. Foley, of Nevada, to bp 
United States district judge for the gis. 
trict of Nevada, which was referred ty 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If they. 
be no reports of committees, the cler; 
will call the calendar. 


COLLECTORS CF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina. 
tion of Francis H. Smith to be collector 
of internal revenue for the first district 
of Pennsylvania. F 

The PRSSIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John J. Quinlivan to be collector 
of internal revenue for the tenth district 
of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk rea the nomino- 
tion of Clara E. Sarvela to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 36, with headquarters at Dy- 
luth, Minn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wiithovt 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
nominations in the Public Health Serv- 
ice be confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak a good word for Kenneth A. 
Haines. I have known him for a long 
time, and I know he is one of the out- 
standing dental surgeons in America. | 
hope his nomination will be unanimous!y 
confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from what State Dr. Haines comes? 

Mr.LANGER. Idonotknow. Iknov 
he is not from North Dakota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wished to 
identify him. I thank the Senator for 
his accommodation. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the United States Public Health 
Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominzutions are con- 
firmed en blcc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 
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RESESS TO MONDAY 
Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative scs- 
sion, I move that the Senate take 4 
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recess unti] 12 o’clock nocn on Monday 


next. 

, The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 2, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 
Frecutive nomination received by the 


Ase a . ~ 
senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

THE JUDICIARY 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Roger T. Foley of Nevada, to be United 
States district judge for the district of Ne- 
yada, vice Hon. Frank H. Norcross, retired. 





CONFIRMATIONS 

Frecutive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

CoLLectons OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Francis R. Smith to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the first district of Pennsyl- 
vanla 

John J. Quinlivan to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the tenth district of Ohio. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Clara E. Sarvela to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 36, with 
headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 

UnrtTep STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be temporary dental surgeon, effective 
February 1, 1945 
Kenneth A. Haines, 
To be passed assistant sanitary engineers, 
effective date indicated 

lbert H. Stevenson, May 1, 1945, 
rank Tetzlaff, May 1, 1945. 
Callis H. Atkins, March 16, 1945. 





To be temporary senior asststant surgeons, 
effective March 1, 1945 
John K. McBane Vernon R. Dennis, Jr. 
Edwin D. Merrill James R. Hurley 
Frank A Buell Herbert F. Hager 
Wardell H. Mills Andrew P. Sackett 
To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
March 1, 1945 
Theodore J. Bauer 
James R. Shaw 
Joseph S. Spoto 
To be temporary senior sanitary engineer, 
effective March 1, 1945 
Allen D. Brandt 





SENATE 


Monpay, Aprit 2, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty and merciful Father, we 
would begin the day with Thee conscious 
of our helplessness and of Thy supreme 
and sovereign power. As Thou hast 
Siven us life, so, we implore Thee, sus- 
tain it and make us ready and willing 


for whatever service Thou wouldst have 
us do. 

We thank Thee for the sacrament of 
April beauty, for the glory of common 
things and the light of heaven upon our 
daily path. Help us so to live that we 
may find eternity in the midst of time 
and that, walking the lighted way with 
pure intent to serve Thy kingdom of love: 
we may hasten the universal reign of 
the Risen Redeemer upon the earth. We 
ask it in the name of Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


TEE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, March 30, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MIZSSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 31, 1945, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 167. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
and 

S. 681. An act to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


he VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as_ indi- 
cated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No. 37) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,350,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 

A letter from the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his second quarterly report 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
as a Senate document with illustrations. 


HOLDING OF CERTAIN LANDS IN MONTANA IN 
TRUST FOR INDIAN USE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

HOLDING OF CERTAIN LANDS IN NORTH AND 

SoutH DakKoTA IN TRUST FOR INDIAN USE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, trausmitting, 
pursuant to law, an estimate of personnel 
requirements of the Commission for the 
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quarter ending June 30, 1945 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Renpresenta- 
tives of the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House Resolution 36 

“Whereas the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
is considering extending the hunting season 
for ducks, due to the great increase in the 
duck population; and 

“Whereas such an extension of the hunt- 
ing season would be of small benefit to the 
Illinois hunters since the rivers and lakes 
are frozen over before the end of the present 
season rendering it useless in its last fev 
days; and 

“Whereas the ducks arriving in Mlinois 
after having been fired upon in the Dakotas 
and Canada are both gun-shy and blind-shy 
when they reach Illinois, and render it al- 
most impossible under existing regulations 
and conditions, to fully enjoy the sport of 
duck hunting; and 

“Whereas if duck hunters were allowed to 
use live decoys from blinds, the chance of 
obtaining the limit would be made at least 
possible; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress H. R. 2081, a bill to permit the use of 
six live decoys to each blind in the taking 
of ducks: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Represent :tives 
of the Sizty-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we do hereby endorse 
H. R. 2081, and urge its passege, and respect- 
fully request the Representatives in Con- 
gress and the two United States Senators 
from Illinois to give their support to this 
bill; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this preamble 
and resolution be forwarded by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Illinois. 

“Adopted by the house March 21, 1945.” 

Two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 3 
“To the Honorable the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, and to the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully represents 
that: 

“Whereas the community of Tenakee, Ten- 
akee Inlet, Alaska, is the center of a large 
fishing area and is utilized by a large nurber 
of fishermen; and 

“Whereas there is no harbor or safe an- 
chorage at or near said Tenakec and on ac- 
count thereof those operating in the waters 
adjacent thereto are required, on the ap- 
proach of severe and sudden storms, to run 
for shelter to distant ports, all of which en- 
tails great risk and loss of life and property as 
well as heavy expense: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in seventeenth session as- 
sembled, respectfully urges that the United 
States Government improve the harbor and 
build a breakwater at Tenakee, Alaska, as 
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soon after World War No. 1 as it can reason- 
ably be done. 
“And your memorialist wall ever pray. 
“Passed by the senate February 17, 1945. 
“Approved by the Governor March 19, 19145. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


“TIouse Joint Memorial 6 


“To the President of the United States, to 
the Senate and House of Renresentatives 
of the United States, to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and to the Delegate from 
Aiaska: 

“Your memortalist, the Legislature cf the 
Territory of Alaska in seventeenth regular 
sessicn assembled, respectfully represent 
that: 

“Whereas the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has recently expressed a deep interest 
in the need for the developmen. and pro- 
tec’ion of Alaska’s great natural resources; 
and 

“Whereas the salmon-fishing industry in 
Alaska reached its peak of prcduction; and 

“Whereas the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service has failed for the lack of funds 
to construct facilities to increase the salmon 
spawning acreage within the salmon spawn- 
ing areas of Alaska; and 

“Whereas an increase of population with- 
in the Territory of Alaska would be encour- 
aged by additional salmon spawning areas 
or additional acreage: Ncw therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Leeislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully prays that 
the Congress of the United Stetes appro- 
pricte the sum of $5,090,000 to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior to be used over 
a period of 4 years for the purpose of re- 
converting, improving, and increasing, dur- 
ing the post-war pericd, the salmon spawn- 
ing areas within the Territory. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Approved by the Governor March 19, 1945. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 

A memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

“House Memorial 5 

“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska, in seventeenth regular session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 

“That there are vast areas of rich land 
in the Territory of Alaska, unoccupied, un- 
appropriated, and unused, some of which is 
suited to agricultural purposes, some con- 
tains mineral, much of it contains timber, 
and, from all indications, petroleum and 
other valuable products. 

“That the paramount need of the Terri- 
tory in times of peace is the further settle- 
ment, and the development of all its known 
and potential resources. 

“That the present war has taken into the 
armed forces of the United States great num- 
bers of young men constituting the over- 
whelming majority of all those who are 
physically fit for military service, and that 
these men, residents of the Territory, are the 
ones upon whom the Nation must rely for 
the future settlement and development of 
the Territory: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist respectfully prays that 
Congress enact the necessary legislation for 
the purpose of granting to every resident of 
Alaska now in the armed forces of the United 
States and, every branch thereof, upon his 
or her honorable discharge, not to exceed 160 
acres of unappropriated land or public do- 
main in the Territory of Alaska, to be se- 
lected by the applicant, and that a United 
Statcs patent be issued therefor upon the 
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filing of an application and the approval of 
a survey of the land selected. 
“Aud your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Approved by the Governor March 19, 1045. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
Civy of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 2346, the so-called mer- 
chant scamen’s bill of rights; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to permit Sister Kenny 
to remain in the Unitcd States in order that 
she may continue her experiments toward 
the elimination of poliomyelitis in this coun- 
try; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


A resolution adopted by the City Council of 
Philade'phia, Pa., favoring the designation of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as headquarters for any 
organization established for the mainte- 
nance of world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relaticns. 

Ey Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the Stete of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs: 


“Senate Resolution 1°26 


“Pesalution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Concress of the United States to exert every 
effort to have the Walsh-Kaiser shipbuild- 
ing pliant in Providence, R. 1.. made a per- 
manent repair base for the United States 
Navy and the American merchant marine 
end at the seme time to give every con- 
sideration to the feasibility of building a 
crydcck in Providence. 


“Whereas the services of the numbers of 
silled craftsmen in the shipbuilding plant 
of the Walsh-Kaiser Co. in Providence, R. I., 
shculd be retained for the good of national 
production and stability: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they hereby 
are respectfully requested and urged to exert 
every efiort to have the Walsh-Kaiser ship- 
building plant in Providence, R. I.. made a 
permanent repair base for the United States 
Nevy and the American merchant marine 
and at the same time to give every considera- 
tion to the feasibility of building a drydock 
in said city of Providence along the waters 
of the Providence Herbor andyor Narragan- 
sett Bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Montgomery 
County, Md., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to eliminate the requirement of oath 
in connection with applications for benefits 
under laws and regulations administered by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Union 
Bridge, Md., praying for the enactment of 
House bill 2082, Seventy-eighth Congress, to 
reduce absentecismi, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maryland, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing 1 year of training for 18- 
year-old boys before being sent into battle; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for full rights of citizenship for Amer- 
ican Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Afialis. 
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By Mr. RADTLITTE: 

A resolution adopted by the Loard of 
County Commissioners of Monigomery 
County, Md., favoring the enactment o; legis. 
lation to eliminate the requirement of oat) 
in connection with applications for benest, 
under laws and regulations administered by 
the Administrator cf Veterans’ Affairs; to ihe 
Committee on Finance, 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE ON INTrEn. 
NATICNAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILLIS. Myr. President, I as: 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recoxp resolutions adopied by the Allen 
County, Ind., Republican Club contain. 
ing some very pertinent and thougiht- 
provoking ideas about the forthcoming 
international security conference to je 
held in San Francisco during the month 
of April. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the International Security Con. 
ference is to be held in San Francisco dur- 
ing the month of April 194£: Therefore, be it 

Res2lved, That the Allen County Repub- 
lican Club sponsor a movement in this and 
other communities urging that all sessions 
of this conference be open to the American 
public through representatives of the press 
and radio; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event an interna- 
tional governing body be set up at the In- 
ternational Security Conference that a day- 
to-day record of the complete proceedings of 
this kody, similar to the Concress:ona. 
ReEcorn, be published and be made available 
to the Amcrican people, press, and radio cs 
a safeguard to the sovereignty of the United 
States of America. 





Whereas a secret agreement, understand- 
ing, or treaty by any representative of the 
Government of the United States of America 
with any foreign representative or govern- 
men. has never held a place in our free form 
of government, and is likely to interfere with 
the freedom of the people; and 

Whereas free access of American citizens 
tu all information on international agreec- 
ments for open discussion and debate is a 
fundamental principle of a free republic; 
and 

Whereas the present national administra- 
tion is now committed *o a policy of inter- 
national cooperation requiring azreements, 
understandings, and treaties with foreign 

ations; and 

Whereas the decision on all final treaties 
with these foreign nations rests with the 
Senate of the United States, whose every 
ection is made daily available to the pecpie, 
the press, and the radio throvgh the pub- 
lished CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States article 2, section 2. reads “The Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur”; and 

Whereas the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment has violated the principle of this 
section of the Constitution by making secret 
agreements and understandings with the 
representatives of other governments with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Thorefore, be it 

2solved, First, that the Allen County Re- 
publican Club oi Fort Wayne, Ind., sponsor 
a movement in this and other communities 
looking, toward an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States giving all 
agreements and understanding between t©:s 
Nation and any other nation the status of 
international treaties; 
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mdly, that a completely detailed re- 
of ot ae every agreement, understanding, or 
'y ey py the President or other person in 
. shority be immediately made to the 
Q senate for its advice and consent, and that 
3 atification require a two-thirds concurring 
y te by the Senate; » 
¢ Finally, that such a constitutional amend- 


would prevent the insidious practice 


nent 7 
a king agreements whose provisions are 
7 -ept secret from the American people, and 
ad 


) yuarantee: 

. ron balance of power of the three 
pranches of government as set forth in our 
Constitrtion will be maintained; 

9. The people will be promptly informed 
¢ all actions on foreign policy taken by their 
° Covernment, through the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp and the press and radio; and finally 

2 Assure the people that the sovereignty 

the United States of America will be pre- 

ved at all times in its relationship to 
ther nations. 

UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

LEGISLATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I introduced Senate bill 726 
and Senate Joint Resolution 47, dealing 
with uniform marriage and divorce leg- 
islation. These measures were referred 
to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

I have received a splendid letter from 
Willard L. Kauth, director of the Boys’ 
tion. I send this ‘etter to the desk with 
the request that it be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 


of 






) 


Aprint 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
bmits the following report 


showing the 
oS 





ne of individual 


Marcu 31, 1945. 

















612 Benningten Dr., Silver Spring, 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think Mr. 
Kauth sets forth strong reasons why 
sound family life in America will do much 
to keep the home fires burning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boys’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Capper: The bill introduced 
by you to provide for uniform regulation of 
marriage and divorce is certain to win the 
approval of all those who have the public 
interest at heart. It strikes at the heart of 
the evil—the disrupted home, which is so 
largely responsible for juvenile delinquency 
and a life of criminal pursuit. 

We have here at the Boys’ Athletic Leagues 
come face to face with the problem of broken 
homes. Our work for the past 20 years com- 
ing into contact with untold thousands of 
underprivileged boys and girls have definitely 
convinced us that most wayward youths lack 
proper parental guidance and the advantages 
of a normal life. 

More than 150 social-welfare agencies in 
Greater New York participate in our activities 
and include community centers, social settle- 
ments, church houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. 
A.’s and similar groups. Our aim has been 
to get youths off the streets, to inculcate 
character, to promote civic responsibility, to 
create higher ideals and at the same time 
take them out of lowly environment and 
send many of them to summer vacation 
camps. 


PENSIONS COMMITTEE 


name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 


Address Name and addre 
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Although we fee] that though we have ac- 
complished a tremendous amount of good 
we believe that uniform regulations to gov- 
ern marriages and divorces are a progressive 
step In the prevention of much crime and a 
duty that society owes to the youths of 
America, “in keeping the home fires burning.” 

Most sincerely yours, 
Writarp L. Kaurn, 
Director. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.27. A bill to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 158). 

S. Res. 35. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain activities of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Post Office De- 
partment (Rept. No. 159). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate reports for the month of March 
1945, from the chairmen of certain com- 
mittees, in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 319 (78th Cong.) , relative to persons 
employed by committees who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


March 1945, in compliance with the 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed 
23, 1944: 


terms 
to August 


{ department or organization by whom paid 


Veterans’ Admin 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 





istration. ... oa a an “ a £5, 000 


JAMES M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 








To the § t names of persons employed by the committee March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
) the Senate: ; : ie ; ? : ai 
The above-mentioned committee hereby who are not full-time employees of the Sen- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
submits the following report showing the ate or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: 
}An ’ 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
a — — ee a a ee —— 
| 
Capt. James A. Saunders, U. S. | 4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md_._.--..-- Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, | $6. 000 
Navv (retired). | Washington, D.C. | 
Chief Yeoman Herbert 8. Atkinson | 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, j 
(AA), U.S. Naval Reserve, Lb. C, 
cam paar 799 Davin I. WALSH, Chairman. 
SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE 
To the § t Mancis 31, 1946. names of persons employed by the committee March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
ithe senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby Who are not full-time employees of the Sen- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
submits the following report showing the ate or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: 
Annual rat 
Name of individual Address | Name and address of department or organization by whom | f com 
} pensation 
—— icine I ee oat eek an tpi nes haces ei esi a a 
Lt. Frederick A, McLaughlin, U.S, | 5305 41st St. NW., Washington, D, C..........-...- ..| Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washingt $2, 409 
Naval Reserve, } D.C, 
it. Joseph G, Feeney, U. 8. Naval | 2745 29th St. NW., Washington, D. C_...............--.- ies 2, 499 
Reserve 
Pe | 3 
‘eoman (2d cl.) Eleanor W, St. | 2134 R St. NW., Washington, D, C.................-.-- oe ae init 1, 152 
Clair, U. S, Naval Reserve, 
eoman (2d cl.) Loretto F. Joch- kiss isdn cabscbietuctutnsaivanceseetakvuctataanke do _ 1, 152 
ian, U. 8. Naval Reserve, | | 
' 
gee fc as MIE aA A cee A a a al aid iemneeanitniidbintenmnvieds ond 
The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personnel 


matters, 





Davip I. WALSH, C 
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WAR CONTRACTS SUPCOMMITTEE, SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
April 2, 1945. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Pursuant to 

Senate Resolution 319, I ain transmitting 


» 


herewith a list of employees of the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 


tee on Military Affairs who are not full-time 
employees of the Senate. Included with this 
list is the name and address of each such 
employee, the name and address of the De- 
partment paying the salary of such employee, 


and the annual rate of compensation for each 
such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JosEePH C, O'Manonry, 
Cairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 


Apri 2, 1945. 


—- 


Annual rate 








Name of individual Address | Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
pensation 
' 
<nstcninsinseanasaaalnieiaisanat eee sicenernyroneemmnans —_ 7 —— | meee — | a 
eet Wirt 6007 34th Pl. NW., Washinton, D.C_...........-......... | Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D. C............. $3,00 
ee ene 14) South Capitol St. SE. Washington A ee Ds dcxutdutcucwiuns we ee ee ee teen ene nnnnn eee enn ween 2, 00) 
Rertram M. Gross aes 613 South Quincey St., Arlincton, Va__....................| Navy Department, Washington, D. C........2--...-.ceceneee- &, (0 


Doris Phippen....- 


FiRST PROGRESS REPORT OF JOINT CCM- 


MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION CF 
CONGRESS (S. DOC. NO. 36) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the chairman and 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 18, the first progress report 
of that committee on a siudy of the 
organization and operation of Congress, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
asi unanimous consent that the first 
progress report of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, which 
has just becn laid before the Senate by 
the Vice President, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was orcered to be printed in the Recozp, 





as follows: 
LETTE? OF TRANSMITTAL 
UNITED STATES SENAT™ AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1925. 


Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Vice President of the Uniied States. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT AND MR. SPEAKER: 
By direction of the joint committee appointed 
pursuent to House Concurrent Resolution i3 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress, we hand you here- 
with the first intermediate report of that 
coimmitvee. 
Sincerely yours, 
RobeERT M. La FOLLEITE, Jr., 
Chairman, 
A. S. MixE MoNnONEY, 
Vice Chairman, 


ORGANIZATION OF CONCRESS—FiRsT INTER- 
MEDIATE REPORT 
(Pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18) 
INTRODUCTION 
This committee was first established by 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, pursuant to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, which 
passed the Senate on August 23 and the 
House on December 15, 1944. Under this 
resolution, a joint committee was appointed, 
composed of six Members of each House, who 
elected Senator Francis Maloney chairman 
and Representative A. S. MrkgE MONRONEY 
vice chairman at a meeting of the committee 
on December 20, 1944. A few days later the 
Seventy-eighth Congress expired and with it 


this committee. Meanwhile, during the 
Christnyas recess, the committee and the 
Congress suffered a severe loss in the sudden 
tragic death of Senator Maloney, who had 


__-.--22----2--..| 40 Plattsburg Court NW., Washington, D.C 
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been coauthor of the resolution creating this 
committee and an outstanding Senate leader 
in the effort to strengthen and improve the 
machinery and methods of Congress. 

Following the organization of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, House Concurrent Resolution 
18, as amended by the Senate, was passed on 
February i9. The Senate amendments elimi- 
nated an earlier provision permitting the 
committee to utilize the services of voluntary 
and departmental personnel and prohibited 
committee reconrmendations “with respect to 
the rules, parliamentary procedure, practices, 
end/or precedents of either House.” The 
resolution specifically provides, however, that 
the committee may study and recommend 
the consolidations and reorganization of 
committees. Vice President TRUMAN ap- 
pointed Senator Ricnarp B. Russ. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Scnator 
Maloney. 

The joint committze met on March 3 on 
call of Vice Chairman MonrRonNey, organized, 
and selected Senator RorertT M. La Fo.- 
Letts, Jr., as its chairman and Representa- 
tive A. S. Mike MoNRONEY as vice chairman. 
On the same day the committee s2lected 
George B. Galloway as staff director. 

EACKGROUND OF STUDY 

This committee was established in re- 
sponse to a growing realization among Mem- 
bers of Congress of the imperative nccessity 
to provide ways and means which will enable 
the Congress more effectively to meet and 
discharge the responsibility and powers 
vested in the National Legislature by the 
Constitution. 

Congressional interest in self-improvement 
had manifestcd itself by the introduction in 
recent years in both Houses of numerous bills 
and resolutions by Members of all political 
parties, proposing various changes in legis- 
lative organization and operation. Twenty- 
three such’ measures were introduced during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, 43 during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and 36 during the 
first 2 months of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
or a total of 102 during the last 4 years. 
Thirty of these originated in the Senate and 
72 in the House. 

Moreover, during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress alone, the subject of congressional re- 
form was discussed on the ficor of the House 
and Senate on no less than 40 separate occa- 
sions. The records reveal that an increasing 
number of Members of both Houses and po- 
litical parties have expressed concern about 
the efficiency of Congress since 1941. To- 
gether they represent more than one-tenth 
of the total membership. These Members 
evidently recognize that the prcblem of mak- 
ing Congress a more effective legislative ma- 
chine is becoming increasingly acute, that 
it is not a party problem, and that it de- 
mands solution regardless of the party situa- 
tion in Congress. 

Meanwhile, widespread public interest in a 
more effectively functioning Congress had 
also been manifested by a large number of 


magazine articles, newspaper editorials and 
columns, radio debates, forum discussions, 
and reports by civic and professional groups 
In recent years public concern for the main- 
tenance of the pcwer of Congress in our gov- 
ernmental structure has been growing due 
to the tremendous increase in the number 
and complexity of the national and interna- 
tional issues with which the Congress musi 
deal. Recentiy a variety of proposals have 
been advanced by responsible groups and in- 
dividuals designed to improve and strengthen 
the instrumentalities of Congress both in its 
internal organization and in its relationship 
to other branches of the Government and 
the public. 

The widespread interest in and out of Con- 
gress in the subject has been prompted in 
part by the fate of parliamentary institu- 
tions in various countries abroad. The tri- 
umph of totalitarianism had its beginnings 
in the deciine and final break-down of their 
national legislatures which were either sup- 
pressed by the dictators or converted into 
mere pawns of power politics. 

Moreover, the decline of Congress in rel 
tion to the executive branch of our Fe 
Government has caused increased legislative 
concern. Under the Constitution, Congrezs 
is the policy-making branch of Governn 
There are manifest growing tendencies in 
recent times toward the shift of policy-mak- 
ing power to the Executive, partly because of 
the comparative lack of effective instrumen- 
talities and the less adequate facilities of the 
legislative branch. To redress the balance 
and recover its rightful position in our gov- 
ernmental structure, Congress, many Mem- 
bers feel, must modernize its machinery, co- 
ordinate its various parts, and establish the 
research facilities that can provide it with 
the knowledge that is power. 





COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


Guided by these considerations and mind- 
ful of the importance of the study which it 
has been authorized to make, your commit- 
tee has begun its hearings. Our first step 
has been to make a survey of congressional 
opinion in order to obtain the suggestions 
and recommendations of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives for the strengthening of Con- 
gress, 

To this end three things have been don. 
First, a letter was sent (see appendix) on 
March 5 to every Member of both Houses 
soliciting their advice aud suggestions. The 
response has been most gratifying. Nearly 
all those who have replied have-welcomed the 
study and stressed its importance, and many 
have offered helpful suggestions. 

Second, « series of hearings is in progress 
at which interested Senators and Represen'- 
atives have appeared and given the committee 
the benefit of their advice and counsel, Thes¢ 
hearings commenced on March 13 and will 
continue two or three times a week until all 
interested Members have been heard. The 
testimony to date has covered a wide rang 
of topics and revealed the broad scope of 
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ional interest in the general subject 
committee’s study. (Sce appendix 
summary of the hearings.) 
mmittee wishes to express its deep 
ion for the valuable assistance it 
far received from Members of the 
nd Senate and urges all who have not 
d or responded to do so at their 
convenience. 
the committee’s staff director has 
nd analyzed all bills and resolu- 
nosing changes in legislative organi- 
neration that have been intro- 
he Seventy-seventh to Seventh- 
resses, inclusive, to date; digested 
s received from Members to our 
yuiry of March 5; and prepared a 
mbers interested in the organiza- 
Coneress, a study outline on Con- 
juestionnaire for distribution among 
yf Congress, and press releases sum- 
all our hearings to date 
nt Committee on the Crganization 
plans to proceed with its study 
as possible. After it has heard all 
Members who desire to appear, we shall 
hers not Members of Congress to 
submit statements in writing A 
list of the groups to be heard fol- 





( ers and employees of Congress. 
ve officials. 























of Senate and House Pres 
( 
Cit nd other groups 
I rested professional organizations 
Pp te citizens. 
CONTEMPLATED SCOPE OF STUDY 
committee is authorized and directed 
House Concurrent Resolution 18 to—make 
l | complete study of the organization 
tion of the Congress, and to “rec- 
d improvements in such organization 
tion with a view toward strengthen- 
Congress, simplifying its operations, 
ng its relationships with other 
of the United States Government, 
ng it better to meet its respon- 
under the Constitution. This 
l include, but shall net be limited 
organization and operation of each 
the Congress; the relationship be- 
two Houses; the relationships be- 
ie Congress and other branches of 
( ernment; the employment and re- 
n of officers and employees of the 
Houses and officers and employ- 
> committees and Members of Con- 
1 the structure of and the rela- 
between the various standing, spe- 
elect committees of the Congi« 
committee considers that these terms 
ence are broad enough to permit it to 
mong others, the following main 
ons f the whole subject: 
taffing of Congress. 
( imittee structure and operation. 
between House and ate. 
between Congress and the Ex- 
oversight of administration. 
is With the electorate. 
ions with special-interest groups. 
tion of legislative busine 
administrative organization of Con- 
I tion of congre nal per- 
a thorough study of each 
erdependent problems during the 
miths 
CONCLUSION 
re rt is submitted at this time in ac- 
ith the requirement of House Con- 
Resolution 18 that the committee's 
” report be made not later than April 


The committee has had only 4 

ual working time at its disposal; 

made a beginning in its study of 
t 


subject. Therefore, would be 








premature for the committee to make any 
recommendations at time. 

In launching its study, the members of 
the committee are keenly aware of the vital 
importance of the assignment they have re- 
ceived and they wish to assure the member- 
ship of both the House and Senate that they 
will discharge their responsibilities to the 
best of their abilities, for we believe that 
upon a stronger and f 


this 


more effective Con- 
gress may well depend the preservation of 
democracy in the United Stat 

APPENDIX I 


tI. Con. Res. 18, 79th Cong., lst sess. ] 


CONCURRENT RESOLUT 

Resolved by the House 
(the Senate concurring) 
by established a Joint 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the commi 
posed of six Members of the Senate (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Fres.- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Represent more than 
three of Whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to ve appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No 
recommendation shall be made by the com- 
mittee except upon a majority vote ol the 


embers representing each 


or Rep esentatives 


That there is here- 


Committee on the 


tee) to be com- 


ves (not 





N House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee. shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Conere of the United 


States and shall recommend improvements 








in such organization and operation with 
a view toward strengthening the Congres: 
simplifying its operatioi improving its re- 
lationships with other branches of the 


United States Government. and enabling 
better to meet its responsi! 
Constitution. Tfhis study shall include, bu 
shall not be jsimited to, the organization and 
operation of each House of the Congress; 
the relationship between the two Houses; 
the relationships between the Congress and 
other branches ui the Government; the em- 
ployment and remuneration of officers and 
employees of the respective Houses and offi- 
cers and employees of the committees and 
Members of Congress; and the siructure of, 
and the relation 
standing, special 
the Congress: 
concurrent 
authori make any reco! 
mendations with respect to the rules, parli 
mentary procedure, practices, and/or prece- 
dents of either House, or the consideration of 
any matter on the floor of ry Hou 

Provided furiiter, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and re« 
consolidations 


mittees 





tiles uncer the 











hips tween, the variou 


and select committees of 


Provided, That nothing in this 
resolution st | be construed t 


Z 


ze the committee t 














ommending the 


and reorganization of com- 


Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommitt thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recessé¢ and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, t 


require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and bindil 
and to make such expenditures as it deen 
advisable. The cost of stenographic servi 

to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consulta and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the 
prescribed 
1923, as amended, f 





documents, to 


rt . intense 
nts, technicians, 


compensation 
under the Classification Act of 


mista } nied 
parahbie auti 
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wy 





(c) The expenses of the committe which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
+h Iniyca of PR rae tative v1Y -~ + icha 

he House of Representati ron ers 


signed by the chairman. 
(d) The committee shall report from tim 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 





























recentatives the results of its study. together 
with its recommer the fir i be- 
g¢ made not later than April 1, 1945 If th 
Senate, the Hcuce of Representatives, ct 
ire in recess or have adjourned. the I 
:all be made to the Secret ) eS 
or the Clerk of the House of Rep itives 
or both, as the c¢ may be All report d 
finc of the committ ul, whe re- 
ceived, be referred to the Commit u 
of the Senace and the ay priate ¢ S 
¢ eE SE 
I H Nepre Jan- 
y 1945 
Atte Scurm Tx 
P d s mended 2 
At <T Tr TT I R rT EF \ 
Ee t nate ar - 
ruar 19 9 
Lite £ 1 TRIME ( 
Pr? < II 
CONGEISS Cy? UN » § NT 
co MITT T ORGAD F 
CONCRESS 
(Created pu nt to H. € R 18) 
A u know, the Congress has passed I 
Concurrent Resolution 18 providing f 
study of ways of stre Li} I ve 
machinery cx ittee is ge y unde 
und f € at cu l ! to 
seck information from the membership cf the 
Cone! The help and sugg ions of Mem- 
bers will be most valuable in this study) 
We are not out on a fault-finding - 
on it rather to discover constructi 
t mprove our work and to strengthen the 
institution of Congress. The interest and en- 
thusiastic support of the country demonstrat 
yublic interest is behind Congress in this 
e has been some misunde ¥ 
this study We are ri ittem f l 
f parliamentary proced\ tt con- 
cern the jf e of bills on the floor 1 
Coneress. Rather is to improve our facili- 
ties to deal with the problems involved in th 
bills; facilitating the studv of pro ed le 
iation; expediting and strengthening com- 
mittee V f Wil l s i 
committees a study of the 1 i tl 
ministration after p é ecur r a 
to independent factual inforn I d sta- 
tistics pertaining to Icgislative C 
Y l ideas on the e nd anv ier ) + 
ited to this entire field of stu 1 t 
mos ua If you ] u 
views, Outlining change nd improveme 
you belic v help ¢ are b € mee 
its constitutional dutie under the ¢ - 
crea work p li ¢ ppre- 
ciate it ¥ would like ive testi- 
Y nv < t ement on’ an aeas [ I 
you will advise us of y v p- 
é to submit a §s m , © « 


The committee asks t 1 respond 
within 10 d: if possible, he se ¢ f 
0 ust be submitted by April 1 


V Che 
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imprcvements in the organization and opera- 
tion of Congress. There follows a digest of the 
replies receiyed to date: 

Suggestions by Senators 


1 Battery: Each Senator should have a first- 
class research secretary, a suitable set of 
bookcases for reports and hearings, a depart- 
ment clerk, and a library of standard works 
and Supreme Court decisions. Two days a 
week should be reserved for committee meet- 
ings and 3 days for Senate meetings. Print- 
ing of irrelevant matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp should be banned. 

2. Briccs: Require debate to be germane to 
question before the Chamber. evise a bet- 
ter method of informing Senators when a 
vote is to be taken. 

3. Bucx: Establish an Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Congressional Activities with a Co- 
ordinator and Assistant Coordinator selected 
by the majority and minority leaders, respec- 
tively; and place the Legislative Reference 
Service, the legislative counsel, a joint docu- 
ment room, and the House and Senate com- 
mittee clerks under the Coordinator. Hold 
joint hearings on common problems. Condi- 
tion Federal grants-in-aid to States on state- 
ments of need from Governors. 

4. FuLBRIGHT: Advocated consolidation of 
committees and a_ well-organized group 
attached to the Senate to study and report 
on long-run problems, and a report-and- 
question pericd. . 

5. Gurney: Reduce the number of com- 
mittee assignments. 

6. Jonson (Colorado): Suggested better 
stafing of standing committees, preferably 
joint staffs. 

7. McCarran: Provide standing commit- 
tees with adequate funds and abolish special 
and select committees. 

8. Mitumxtn: Make a complete study of bill 
history to determine nature and volume of 
committee work. Study existing committee 
jurisdictions and procedure to determine 
logic of existing system and problem of ex- 
pert assistance. Study problem of joint 
committees and joint hearings. Consider 
better coordination of sessions of Congress 
and committee hearings. 

9. Rezp: Reduce the number of standing 
committees and equip the remainder with 
expert staffs 

10. Surpstrap: Congress should have its 
own legal and economic research force under 
civil service. Committee clerks should be 
put on civil-service status and be paid enough 
to get competent persons. Reduce the num- 
ber of committees and do away with all spe- 
cial committees. Adopt a contributory old- 
age-retirement plan for Members. 

11. SmrrnH: Reduce the number of com- 
mittees; consolidate the Senate Commerce 
and Interstate Commerce Committees; create 
a Joint Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

12. SALTONSTALL: Advocates the publica- 
tion of a single bulletin, comparable to the 
Massachusetts Bulletin cf Committee Work, 
showing the committees of Congress, their 
members, all bills filed and referred to the 
various committees, their subject matter, 
dates of hearing, committtee recommenda- 
tions, and final disposition. 

13. Taytor: Delegate settlement of claims 
and District of Columbia Government; im- 
prove acoustics of Senate Chamber, and inter- 
pret Senate proceedings to public via 4 
public-relations man at a gallery microphone. 

14. TUNNELL: Harder work on part of 
members of committees. 

Suggestions by Representatives 

1. BARTLETT, Delegate from Alaska, and 
PrNrro, Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico: Give Delegates and Commissioners 
the right to vote in committees; permit a 
second Delegate and Commissioner from each 
Territory and Puerto Rico to sit in the Sen- 
ato; and increase their staff allowances. 
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2. CocHran: Thinks we should have been 
empowered to report our recommendations 
in form of resolutions. (See also his testi- 
mony of March 13.) 

3. De Lacy: Needs an assistant to handle 
service requests. Bill-drafting service should 
be expanded. Legislative reference service 
should be enlarged. Members should he 
allowed to deduct Washington expenses from 
income tax. Wants a long-distance tele- 
phone allowance and a_ higher |= air-mail 
allowance. 

4. DOLLIVER: Refer settlement of private 
claims to Court of Claims. 

5. Hare: Staffing of major committees in 
both Houses with qualified men. Let re- 
porting committees pass on departmental 
rules and regulations before they become ef- 
fective. Create an acivisory commission of 
businessmen to furnish Congress reliable 
facts on post-war problems. 

G. LANHAM: Suggests establishment of an 
Office of Fiscal Investigations, expert staffing 
of committees, and monthly executive ccm- 
mittee sessions with administrative officers 
in charge of legislation emanating from com- 
mittees. 

7. May: There are too many committees; 
they ought to be consolidated. Would set up 
an efficient staff to investigate executive 
agencies. Staff the standing committees, 
also. 


8. Mitter (Nebraska): Combine commit- 


_ ttes concerned with related problems, equip 


Congress with an independent staff, let Judi- 
ciary Committee review executive directives, 
limit witnesses before Rules Committee, and 
restrict freedom of conference committees to 
change laws. 

9. PLOESER: Reduce the number of commit- 
tees; avoid making them too large; both Ap- 
propriation Committees should be ade- 
quately staffed to obtain full knowledge of 
executive expenditures. 

10. RicH. Favors joint sessions cf Ways and 
Means and Appropriations, delegation of 
claims, consolidating of pension committees, 
reorganization of Library of Congress, ade- 
quate staffing of all committees, and more 
businesslixe management of Members’ of- 
fices. 

11. Rogertson (Virginia): Recommends 
creation of a joint, bipartisan committee 
to study proposed international federation 
of the democracies, elimination of obsolete 
standing committees and consolidation of 
minor ones, abolition of select investigat- 
ing committees, reduction of powers of com- 
mittee chairmen, and coordination of taxa- 
tion and appropriations committees. 

12. ScrivNER: Would refer departmental 
rules and regulations back to committees 
which handled original legislation for their 
approval or rejection. 

13. StocKMAN: Elect committee chairmen 
by secret-ballot vote of all members of ma- 
jority party; staff all committees with inde- 
pendent, unbiased experts; let each member 
have an executive secretary at $6,000; grant 
a travel allowance for one complete annual 
tour of the Member’s district; extend the 
merit system of appointments; reorgan- 
ize and reduce the committee system, pro- 
viding for twin committees in both Cham- 
bers; adopt the question period; delegate the 
settlement of private claims to a Federal 
agency; lengthen House terms to 4 years and 
stagger them; and increase congressional 
salaries. 

14. TasBrr: Research staff should be under 
control of House and Senate, not under 
Librarian or Comptroller General. 

15. TrrimsBLE: Let committees and the 
Houses meet on different days. Expand the 
Office of Legislative Counsel and provide 
Members with expert staffs. 

16. WuITE: Reorganize, strengthen, and 
streamline the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

17. WIGGLESWoRTH: Congress should spend 
from $206,000 to $300,000 a year for an ade- 
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quate and competent staff. All reports and 
recommendations of the Comptroller G2. 
eral should ke promptly souetngred, prefer. 
ably by a special committee. 
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RISOLUTIONS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGEs ry 
LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIO:; 
INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-SLVENTH con. 
GRIss 

Senate 

S.Res.30—-Mr. Adams; 
(Rules). 

Amends rule VIII so as to prohibit ecticn 
by unanimous consent on bills in cases where 
a Senator has given written notice of his ob. 
jection to their consideration. 

S.Res.50—Mr. Eilbo; January 23, 1941 
(Rules). 

Admits to the floor of the Senate femate 
clezks to Senators and committees. 

S. Res. 158—Mr. Guffey and Mr. White: Au- 
gust 25, 1941 (Audit and Control the Expenses 
of the Senate). (Passcd.) 

Authorizes the employment of a research 
assistant for each of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate. 

S. Res. 293—Mr. Downey; 
1942 (Military Affairs). 

Provides for an investigation looking to 
the creation of greater unity and cooperation 
between Congress and the President in the 
presecution of the war. 

S. Res. 315—Mr. Pepper; November 22, 1942 
(Mules). 

Amends the so-called cloture rule of the 
Senate. 

S. Con. Res 42—Mr. Barkley; December 15, 
1942. (Agreed to.) 

Authorizes the presiding officers of the 
two Houses to sign enrolled bills and jcint 
resclutions after sine die adjournment 

S. J. Res. 87—Mr. Pavis; June 26, 1941 (Li- 
brary). 

Creates a joint congressional bipartisan 
committee to study post-war problems. 


House 
H. Res. 47—Mr. Nichols; January 8, 15! 
(Rules). 
snee rules X and XI of the Eousre of 


January 8, 104) 


September 23, 


Coeuatiben on Aviation. 

H. Res. 100—Mr. Maas; February 7, 19:1 
(Rules). 

Amends rules X and XI of the House of 
Representatives by establishing a standin 
Committee on Air Services. 

H. Res. 887—Mr. Rankin; December 12, 
1941 (Rules). 

Amends clause 40, rule XI, of the Rules ¢ of 
the House of Representatives of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress to define the jurist n 
of the Committee on World War Vet 


Legislation. 

H. Res. 414—-Mr. Hall; January 21, 102 
(Rules). 

Amends the discharge rule XIIVII of the 


House of Representatives. 


H. Res. 513—Mr. Collins; June 29, 1542 
(Rules). 
Providing for the amendment of rule * 


of the House of Representatives by estab- 
lishing a standing Committee on Nationsl 
Defense. 

H. Res. 5)6—Mr. O’Brien (Michigan); July 
6, 1942 (Rules). 

Amends rule XI, section 48 to require regu- 
lar meeting dates for standing commitices 
of the House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 579—Mr. Lesinski; December 2, 
1942 (Rules). 

Amends clause 24 and clause 40, of rule 
XI, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-seventh Congress to (e- 
fine the jurisdiction of the Committee oo 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Committee om 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. J. Res. 179—Mr. Voorhis (California); 
May 5, 1941 (Accounts). 
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lishes a legislative staff for the Con- 


> ri 


I. J Res. 182—Mr. Tolan; May 7, 1941 (Ex- 

nendi: wesin the Executive departments). 

Authorigag Executive departments to aid 
a’special committees of either House 
‘ongress. 


H Res, 244—Mr. Maas; November 5, 1841 
(R 

( ; a Joint Committee on Priorities 

ations. 

H. J. Res. 3538--Mr. Dirksen; Cctober i9, 
1942 ules) 

Est ishes a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Military and Naval Affairs and 

iations. 

H. R. 984—Mr. Hill (Washington); Jan- 
wart 1941 (Accounts). 

P es for the installation of an auto- 


matic mechine for recording and counting 
the House of Representatives. 
E.R 4901—Mr. Keogh; May 28, 1941 (Ac- 


\mends the act of March 2, 1929 


ch. £06, 
4 t. 1542). by establishing the Office of 
I I sion Counsel. 
H R.6667—Mr. Lanham; February 24, 1942 
(A ints). 
I jlishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 


an agency of the House of Repre- 


H.R. 70¢8—Mr. Keogh; May 11, 1942 (Ac- 


1ds the act of March 2, 1929 (ch. 586, 


45 § 1542), by esti. blishing the Ciice of 
I Revision Counsel. 
H.R.7842—Mr. Thom; December 3, 1942 
J iry) 


that the heads of the executive 
ents may occupy seats on the floor 
Senate and the House of Rcepresenta- 


Provides 


R UTICNS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGES IN 
LE \TIVE CRGANIZATION AND CPERATION IN- 
I UC2D IN THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
Senate 

S.Res.z22—Mr. Wiley; 

I hn Relations). 

Invites the President to join with the Sen- 
t the creation of a Foreign Relations 


1943 


January 7, 


Ac ry Councif. 
Res. 154—Mr. Gillette; June 1, 1°43 
Authorizes a study of the Standing Rules 


Senate with a view to their general 


169—Mr. La Follette; July 5, 1943 
the standing committees of the 
Senat nd defines their jurisdiction. 
Con. Res. 283—Mr. Maloney; November 9, 
Rules). 
blishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
tion of the Congress. 
3. Con. Res. 32—Mr. Andrews; January 28, 
(Rules). 
des for a joint rule of the House an 
relative to the subject matter of bills 
nt resolutions and manner of revising 
tending statutes. 
Con. Res. 47—Mr. Barkley; June 23, 1944. 
d to.) 
‘izes the presiding officers of the two 
Ss to sign enrolled bills and joint reso- 
s after adjournment. 
J. Res. 22—Mr. Pepper; January 18, 1943 
(Education and Labor). 
f ints a joint committee of the Con- 
to make a study of war and post-war 
J. Res. 60—Mr. La Follette; May 17, 1943 
sn Relations). 
iblishes a committee to provide for the 
tion of a Pan-American Legislative Un- 


J. Res. 145—Mr. Pepper; August 15, 1944 


rizes the broadcasting of the pro- 
of the Senate and the House of Rep- 


tives, 


xCI——190 
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S. 764—Mr. Tydings; February 25, 1943 (Ap- 
propriations). 

Establishes a joint committee of Congress 
to conduct studies, make analyses of, and 
evaluate requests for, appropriations. 

S. 1556—Mr. Bone; November 30, 1943 (Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments) . 

Relates to the assignment of personnel 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to congressional committees in connec- 
tion with certain investigations. 

S. 1730—Mr. George and Mr. Murray; Feb- 
ruary 22, 1944 (Military Affairs) . 

Creates an Office of Demobilization, estab- 
lishes general policies for the operation of 
that Office, provides for the settlement of 
claims arising from terminated war con- 
tracts, provides for the disposal of surplus 
Government property, etc. Includes section 
on surveillance by Congress. 

House 

H. Res. 19—Mr. Dirksen; 

Rules). 

Creates the Scloct Committee on Congres- 
sional Reorganization 

H. Res. 22—Mr. Ludlow; 
(Rules). 

Creates a Committee on Fiscal Plenning. 

H. Res. 27—Mr. Voorhis of California; Jan- 
uary 6, 1943 (Rules). 

Provides for continuing review of the work 
of executive agencies by standing committees 
of the House. 

H. Res. 60—Mr. Voorhis (California); Jan- 
uary 19, 1943 (Rules). 

Provides for continuing review of the work 
of executive agencies by standing committees 
of the House 

H. Res. 126—Mr. Rankin; February 19, 1943 
(Rules). 

Relates to reporting debates as heard on 
the floor of the House. 

H. Res. 325—Mr. Jensen; 
(Rules). 

Provides examiners and other personnel 
necessary for the acquisition of adequate in- 
formation for the use of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. Res. 327—Mr. Kefauver; October 19, 1943 
(Rules). 

Amends the Rules of the House to provide 
for a question period at which heads of exec- 
utive departments and independent agencies 
are requested to appear and answer ques- 
tions. 

H. Res. 354— Mr. Wickersham; November 10, 
1943 (Rules). 

Grants the subpena power to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 
H. Res. 358—Mr. 

1943 (Accounts). 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Res. 365—Mr. 
1943 (Rules). 

Amends rule XI of the Rules of the House 
so as to grant to standing committees the 
power of subpena. 

H. Res. 410—Mr. Rankin; January 24, 1944 
(Rules). 

Amends the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to define jurisdiction of Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. Con. Res. 8—Mr. Dirksen; January 19, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Economy and Efficiency, and for other 
purposes. 

H.Con. Res 54—Mr. Monroney; 
9, 1943 (Rules). 

Creates a joint committee for the purpose 
of studying means for improving the organi- 
zation and effectiveness of Congress. 

H. J. Res. 1O—Mr. Dirksen, January 6, 1943 
(Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Military and Naval Affairs and Appro- 
priations. 


January 6, 1943 


January 6, 1943 


Cctober 19, 1943 


Lanham; November 18, 


Phillips; November 24, 


November 


2005 
H. J. Res. 53—Mr. January 14, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House to formulate social-security 
legislation. 

H. J. Res. 57—Mr. 
1943 (Library). 

Provides additional research personnel for 
the committees of Congress, 

H. J. Res. 66—-Mr. Dirksen; January 25, 
(Ruies). 

Establishes the Joint Committee on-Ad- 
ministrative Review. 

H. J. Res. 116—Mr. 
(Rules). 

Provides for a more coordinated effort in 
developing a sound economy to meet the re- 
quirements of war and peace and to promote 
the genc.al welfare. Creates a special joint 
bipartisan committee 

H. J. Res. 173—Mr. 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes joint congressional committees 
to obtain cOmplete infcrmation with respect 
to the functioning of the executive depart- 
ments and incependent agencies of the Gcv- 
ernment. 


Burdick; 


Dirksen; January 139, 


1£43 


Elmer; 


April 17, 1943 


Pittenger; 


Octcber 18, 


H.J.Res.309—Mr. Hare; September 13, 
1944 (Accounts). 
Provides for the appointment of expert 


employees to assist major standing commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

H. J. Res. 311—Mr. 
1924 (Rules). 

Authorizes the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. 

H. R. 78—Mr. Keogh; 
counts). 

Creates the Office of Law Revision Counsel! 
in the House 

H.R. 83—Mr. Lanham; January 6, 1943 (Ac- 
counts). 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R. 1479—Mr. Kefauver; January 25, 
(Judiciary). 

Provides that the heads of the executive 
departments may occupy seats on the floor 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

H. R. 246€8—Mr. Cochran; 
(Accounts). 

Authorizes the assignment of personnel 
from departments or agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of the Covernment to certain 
investigating committees of the Senate and 
House. 

H.R. 2499—Mr. 
(Judiciary). 

Aids in the pyeservation of freedcm of 
speech and of the press. Provides for ccn- 
ferences between Congress and executive 
Cfficials. 

H.R. 4252—Mr. Rees 
23, 1944 (Accounts). 

Creates a congressional Bureau of Efficiency 

H.R. 4392 —Mr. Kefauver, 
(Judiciary). 

Creates an Office of Demobilization, 
lishes general policies for the operation of 
that Cffice, provides for the settlement ot 
claims arising from terminated war contracts, 
prescribes the jurisdiction of courts in con- 
nection therewith, etc. Contains a section 
on surveillance by Congress. 

H.R.5227—Mr. Dingell; August 22, 
(Ways and Means). 

Amends the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide a naticnal program for war 
mobilization and reconversion, and for other 
purposes. Creates a Special Joint Committce 
on ost-War Adjustment. 

H. R. 5485—Mr. Smith (Virginia); Novem- 
ber 20, 1944 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Exccutive 
Agencies and Procedures; a Joint Commitice 


Coffee; September 19, 


January 6, 1943 (Ac- 


1913 


April 12, 1933 


Hoffman; April 15, 1943 


(Ransas); February 


ai a eee 
March 12 


Io, 4 


estabd- 


19i4 
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on the Organization 
other purposes. 

H.R. 54686—Mr. Voorhis 
vember 20, 1944 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Procedures; a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress; and for 
other purposes. 


of Congress; and for 


(California); No- 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PROPOSING CHANGES IN 
LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
TO MARCH 4, 1945 

Senate 

S. Res. 7- Fulbright; 
(Rules). 

Provides for a report and question period. 

S. Res. 12—Mr. Vandenberg; January 6, 1945 
(Rules). 

Adds a new standing rule relative to river 
and herbor projects. 

S Res. 19—Mr. McCarran; January 6, 1945 
(Rules). 

Authorizes establishment of a standing 
Committee on Civil Aviation and Aeronautics. 

S. Res. 30—Mr. Barkley; January 10, 1945 
(Agreed to.) 

Amends standing rules to provide for the 
appointment of 33 standing committees. 

S. Res. 40—Mr. McCarran; January 22, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends standing rules of Senate by au- 
thorizing standing committees to make in- 
vestigations and conduct studies within their 
jurisdiction. Designed to obviate the need 
of establishing select or special committees. 

S.Res.77—Mr. Wherry; February 15, 1945 
(Audit and Control Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate). 

Relates to payments from the contingent 
fund of the Senate in connection with in- 
quiries and investigations. 

S.Con.Res.7—Mr. Barkley (for Mr. Ma- 
loney); January 11, 1945 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress. 

S. Con. Res. 10—Mr. Andrews; February 15, 
1945 (Rules). 

Establishes joint rules confining every bill 
and resolution to one subject, and requiring 
reenactment and publication of amended or 
revised laws. 

S.J. Res.2—Mr. La Follett 

$5 (Foreign Relations). 

ablishes a committee to provide for the 
tion of a Pan-American Legislative 


Mr. January 6, 1945 


January 6, 









i. 
.880—Mr. Murray et al; January 22, 1945 
(Banking and Currency). 

Creates a Joint Committee on the National 
Budget as part of a full-employment policy 
and program, 

S.469—Mr. Byrd; February 5, 1945 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). 

Provides for the financial control of Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

House 

H. Res. 19-—-Mr. Lesinski; 
(Rules). 

Amends the rules to define the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. Res. 24—Mr. 
(Rules). 

Creates a Select Committee on Small Eusi- 
ness and defines its powers and duties. 

H.Res.31—Mr. Kefauver; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends the Rules of the House to provide 
for a report and question period at which 
heads of departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments in the executive 
branch of the Government are requested to 
apneer and answer questions. 

Ludlow; January 3, 


January 3, 1945 


Patman; January 3, 1945 


1945 


9 Mity 
vo Wil 


H. Res 


(Rules). 
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Creates a Committee on Fiscal Planning. 

H. Res. 34—Mr. Randolph; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends rules X and XI of the House of 
Representatives by establishing a standing 
Committee on Aviation. 

H. Res. 55—Mr. Woodrum (Virginia); Jan- 
uary 18, 1945 (agreed to). 

Establishes a Select Committee on 
War Military Policy. 

H. Res. 61—Mr. Lanham; January 8, 1945 
(Accounts). 

Establishes an Office of Fiscal Investiga- 
tions as an agency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Res. 64—Mr Patman; January 8, 1945 
(Rules). , 

Creates a Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House and defines its powers and 
cuties. 

H. Res. 65—Mr. 
(Rules). 

Amends rule XI of the Rules of the House 
so as to grant the standing committees the 
power of subpena. 

H. Res. 91—-Mr. Rankin; January 16, 1945 
(Rules). 

Amends clause 40, rule XI, of the Rules by 
defining the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. Res. 98—Mr. Sumners (Texas); January 
18, 1945 (Rules). 

Amends rule III of the Hovse with respect 
to the duties of the Clerk of the House. 

H. Con. Res. 5—Mr. Dirksen; January” 3, 
1943 (Rules). 

Establishes a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Economy and Efficiency, and for other 
purposes 

H. Con. Res. 17—Mr. Cunningham; Jan- 
uary 9, 1945 (Rules). 

Establishes a Jofnt Committee to Investi- 
gate Federal Government Competition with 
Private Business. 

H. Con. Res. 18—January 22, 1945 (passed). 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress. 

H, J. Res. 4—Mr. Celler; January 3, 1945 
(Rules). 

Creates a Committee on Federal and State 
Relations. 

H. J. Res. 6—Mr. Dirksen; January 3, 1945 
(Library). 

Provides additional research personnel for 
the committees of Congress. 

H. J. Res. 64—Mr. Sumners (Texas); Janu- 
ary 8, 1945 (Rules). 

Creates a joint committee from the Senate 
and House to investigate and report as to 
how the Federal Government may get reliet 
from the overburden of its governmental 
responsibility. 

H. J. Res. 89—Mr. Coffee; January 2S, 1945 
(Rules). 


Post- 


Phillips; January 8, 1945 


Authorizes the broadcasting of. the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. 
H.R.397—-Mr. Dirksen; January $3, 1945 


(Judiciary). 

Creates a 
Salaries. 

H.R. 399—Mr. 
(Accounts). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service 
for the Congress. 

H. R. 471—Mr. Keogh; January 3, 1945 (Ac- 
counts}. 

Creates, the Office of Law Revision Counsel 
in the House. 

H.R. 588—Mr. Smith (Virginia); January 
3, 1945 (Rules). 

Creates a Joint Legislative Staff Service for 
the Congress; a Joint Committee on Appro- 
priations; a Joint Committee on Executive 
Agencies and Precedures; a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress; etc. 

H. R. 628—Mr. Voorhis (California); Janu- 
ary 3, 1945 (Rules). 

Provides a Joint Legislative Staff Service 
for the Congress and for appropriate con- 
tinuous review by committees of the Con- 
gress of the exercise by executive agencies 
of powers granted by the Congress and the 


Commission on Congressional 


Dirksen; January 3, 1945 
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carrying out of the intent of Congress as 
expressed in legislative enactment. 

H.R. 1834—Mr. Hook; January 29, 
(Rules) 

Prescribes the procedures of legislative 
investigating committees and protects the 
rights of parties under investigation by such 
committees 

H. R. 2202—Mr. Patman; February 15, 1945 
(Expenditures in Executive Departments) . 

Establishes a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment in 
a free competitive economy, throuch the 
concerted efforts of industry, agriculture, |a- 
bor, State, and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. Includes provision for 
a Joint Committee on the National Budget 
Identical with S. 380. 


1945 


APPENDIX V 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION oF 
CONGRESS 


Summary of hearings, Mareli ‘13, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress opened its hearings today. The 
following members of the committee were 
present: Senators La FOLLETTE (chairman), 
PrPpPER, THOMAS, AND WHITE; and Representa- 
tives MONRONEY (vice chairman), Cox, Lang, 
and PLUMLEY. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE opened the hearings 
with a statement sketching the background 
of the committee's inquiry, the develop- 
ment of congressional interest in self-im- 
provement, and *vidence of public interest 
in legislative reform. “Congress has recog- 
nized the challenge,” he said, “by creating 
this joint committee to make a full anc 
complete study and recommendations for 
improvement.” The chairman paid high 
tribute to the late Senator Maloney, co- 
author of the resolution under which the 
joint committee is operating, and lamented 
his untimeiy death. Senator La Fo..erie 
went on to describe the committee's plan 
of action, stating that it has begun its in- 
quiry with a survey of congressional opinion 
upon methods for strengthening the Con- 
gress. “Later on.” he said, “the committce 
will hear other interested groups and indi- 
viduals.” 

Senator McCarran, of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
was the first witness. Senator McCarran in- 
vited the committee's attention to the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 40) which he introduced on 
January 22, empowering the standing com- 
mittees of the Senate to make investigations 
and conduct studies of matters within their 
jurisdiction “This resolution aims,” he 
said, “to obviate the necessity of setting up 
special investigating committees to study 
matters already within the jurisdiction of 
the existing standing committees.’ Senator 
McCarran voiced his objection to the cen- 
sorship exercised over the expenditures of 
the standing committees of the Senate by 
the Committee to Audit and Control. As an 
example of the crippling effect of such con- 
trol, he pointed to the inability of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, because of lack of adequate 
funds, to make the study authorized by the 
Shipstead resolution of the operation of 
executive agencies. 

Representative Joun J. Cocuran, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House Commitice 
on Accounts, was the second witness. Mr. 
CocHRAN expressed regret at the limitations 
imposed upon the joint committee in sec- 
tion 2 of its authorizing resolution. He 
thought that the committee shoud have 
been given power to recommend legislation 
directly to both Houses, pointing out that 
the Committee on Rules could veto any or 
all recommendations ultimately made by the 
joint committee. Mr. Cocnran welcomed 
the creation of this committee and expressed 
the hope that it would make a comprehen- 
sive study and not merely confine its recom- 
mendations to increated compensation ivr 
congressional personnel. 








nain points made by Mr. Cociiran were 
ws: The Office of Legislative Counsel 
chould be strengthened; Congress should be 
equipped with adequate research facilities to 
yye all its committees and Members; an 
tication Division should be established 
in the General Accounting Office to make spe- 
cial idies for standing committees. As a 
first p in this direction, he pointed out 
that the Independent Offices Appropriation 








“eatin o 


Act provides $65,000 for this purpose. Mr. 
CocuraNn observed that the House of Repre- 
527) es has already authorized several spe- 
cial investigating committees in the Seventy- 


ninth Congress; he expressed his objection 
to this device, feeling with Senator Mc- 
Cappan that investigations should be made 
by th anding committees, with the assist- 
f the General Accounting Office. The 
Corgressmean also expressed himself as favor- 
ine the device of joint committees with joint 
ctaffs like the Joint Committee on Interna 
Revenue Taxation. 
Mr. CocHran thought that the number of 
> committees in the House might well 
be reduced to not more than 20 by drovping 
e inactive committees and consolidating 
th with overlapping jurisdictions. He gave 
veral examples cf possible committee con- 
ions. 
CccHraNn also deplored the frequent 
turn-over among committee clerks every time 
( ‘e in chairmanship occurred. These 
clerical positions, he felt, should be career 
} nd the standing committees should be 
restafied with qualified nonpartisan person- 
He gave the House Committee on Ex- 
ures in the Executive Departments as 
example of a committee which lacks a 
dequate to perform its functions. 
re ensued a general round-table dis- 
among the members of the joint 
nittee present, with special reference to 
roblem of adequate staffing, the re- 
and needs of the Legislative Refer- 
rvice in the Library of Congress, the 
exclusive committees in the House, the 
of t study to be made, and related 


el) n 





Summary of hearings, March 15, 1945 
e Joint Committee on the Organization 
tress continued its hearings today, 
nt to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
The following members of the committee 
were present: Senator La FOLLETTE and 
entatives MONRONEY, Cox, LANE, and 
MICHENER. 
Congressman Vooruis of California was the 
t witness, M. Voornis opened his state- 
ment by stressing the vital importance of 
decisions facing Congress on post-war 
foreign and domestic problems. In order to 
meet these tasks effectively, he argued, Con- 
gress Must be better organized and equipped 
than it now is. There is widespread public 
‘st in and support for changes in legis- 
lative organization and operation designed to 
trengthen the Congress, he said. 
Representative Voornis submitted to the 
committee a series of specific suggestions 
under the following headings: 
Staffing: Both the individual Members, 
mmittees, and Congress as a whole, he 
id, should be adequately staffed. Individ- 
ual Members should be provided with ad- 








ministrative assistants at perhaps $7,500 a 
year to assist them in their office and de- 
partmental work and they should be also 
I ished with more technical assistants. 
Likewise, the supervisory and legislative com- 
mittees of both Chambers should be 
equipped, according to Representative Voor- 
HIS, With their own qualified, expert staffs. 
‘hese committees now receive much valuable 


‘ormation from departmental experts, he 
ted, as well as from representatives of 
l-interest groups, but such advice 
“mounts to special pleading, or is ex 
character. He felt that Congress 

not to rely solely on interested agen- 
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cies and private groups for guidance, but 
that it should equip itself with’ independent 
sources of reliable information. He paid 
tribute to the services rendered by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service in the Library of 
Congress, which is handicapped, he said, by 
low salary levels and should be strengthened. 
The Legislative Reference Service was de- 
scribed as a fact-finding, not a policy-recom- 
mending agency. In support of his recom- 
mendation under this heading, Mr. Voornis 
invited the committee’s attention to two bills 
recently introduced by him; H. R. 5483 (78th 
Cong.) and H. R. 628 (79th Cong.) which 
would create a joint legislative staff service 
for the Congress, etc. In comments at this 
point, Mr. MicHENER raiscd the qucstion of 
the danger of patronage appointments to the 
legislative staff and Mr. MONRONzY suggest- 
ed that the committees have both majority 
and minority staff aids. 

2. Committee siructure: Representative 
VoorHis advocated simplification of the 
committee structure of Congress through the 
precess cf ccnsolicdation. However, some 
committees, he felt, have too much to do 
ar.d should be subdivided. Here he suggest- 
ed that the Ways and Means Committce 
might well confine itself to taxation and be 
relieved of jurisdiction of legislaticn pertain- 
ing to social security. The seniority rule on 
committee chairmanships, he felt, is not al- 
ways satisfactory, but he had no substitute 
to suggest. 

3. Leadership: In order to furnish the 
Congress with that unity of command which 
it now lecks, Representative VYoonnis pro- 
posed the establishment of Majority and Mi- 
nority Policy Committees, to be composed of 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
bers, respectively, of the major committecs 
and to be assigned the responsibility of tak- 
ing an over-all view of national policies and 
coordinating the legislative program. In at 
least one field, he pointed cut, Congress has 
already moved in this direction by setting up 
special Senate and House Committees on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. 
The speaker deprecated the practice of em- 
bodying legislation in appropriation bills and 
the tendency of legislative committees to 
give the right-of-way to legislation originat- 
ing in the departments and to subordinate 
private Member bills. In this connection, 
Mr. MONRONEY suggested the designation of a 
docket day, at regular intervals, when com- 
mittees would give exclusive consideration to 
private Member bills. 

4. Functional group representation: Mr. 
Vooriis also proposed the creation of a Na- 
tional Advisory Council, representing the 
various organized economic and social groups 
in the ccuntry as an advisory adjunct to the 
Congress. He cited the National Planning 
Association as an example of such a repre- 
sentative organization in the nongovern- 
mental field. 

5. Safeguarding delegated powers: Here 
the Congressman ciscussed the complex 
problem of administrative legislation, re- 
ferring to the issuance of rules and regula- 
tions by administrative agencies under acts 
delegating powers to them. He felt that these 
acts should be more carefully drawn and that 
the standing committees of Congress should 
be staffed so that they could continuously 
review the exercise by executive agencies of 
powers granted by ihe Congress, as well as 
determine the extent to which the intent of 
Congress was being carried cut in the ad- 
ministration of law. H.R. 628 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress embodies this recommenda- 
tion. 

Representative JENNINGS RaNrDoLPH, of 
West Virginia, chairman of the House District 
of Columbia Committee, was the second 
witness. Mr. RANDOLPH made two main sug- 
gestions: First, that a Joint Committee on 
the District of Columbia be established as a 
measure of economy and efficiency; and, sec- 
ond, that the rules of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives be amended to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a new standing Committee on 
Aviation in order to handle more expedi- 
tiously the growing volume of legislative 
business in this field of transportation. 

In response to a suggestion that it might 
be even better to grant self-government to 
the District of Columbia and so relieve the 
Congress of the task of a common council, 
Mr. RANDOLPH expressed himself in favor of 
granting the suffrage to residents of the Dis- 
trict, cs proposed in the Capper-Sumners 
resoiuticn, but he anticipated no major 
change in Iccal government here in the cal- 
culable future. The District Committee, he 
stated, met weekly before the war, but only 
twice a month, on the average, curing the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. It has, however, a 
number of active subcommittees. 

Mr. RANDOLPH agreed with the earlier testi- 
mony of Mr. CocHRran; that many committees 
should be merged but he felt that the heavy 
legislative burdens of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which now 
handles aviation, together with the magni- 
tude of this new form of transportation, 
justified the establishment of a new standing 
Committee on Aviation. 

Summary of hearings, March 16, 1845 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today rur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
The fcllowing members of the committee 
were present: Senators LA FOLLETTE, THOMAS, 
and Preprer, and Representatives Monzroney, 
MicuHEeNzR, and PLUMLEY. 

Scnator Downey, of California, was the 
first witness. Senator Downey cpened his 
statement by emphasizing the growing con- 
gestion of legislative business and the pros- 
pect of its future increase, the heavy burden 
cf work imposed upon Senators from all 
States, large and small, and upon their over- 
worked office staffs. His office receives 300 
letters a day on the average, and perforce 
gives pricrity to State business, leaving little 
or no time for the study of legislative prob- 
lems. The Mexican Water Treaty, for ex- 
ample, required weeks of study to under- 
stand, but only three Senators on the average 
among the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had been able to attend 
the hearings on it. Congress must he 
strengthened and made more efficient, he 
said, if it is to cope with the expanding vol- 
ime of its business and to check bureaucratic 
power. 

Senator Downey’s specific propcsals are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Every State delegation should have a 
corps of executive assistants at $7,500 per 
year to assist its members in handling State 
and local matters. In addition, each Senator 
should have one executive assistant for the 
same purpose. These men should have had 
at least 6 years’ expcrience in Washington; 
they might well be trained for their duties, 
and some safeguard should be devised against 
patronage appointments. 

2. The number of Senators on the major 
committees and the number of committee 
assignments should be reduced. Commit- 
tee meetings now conflict and thus it is dif- 
ficult to assemble a quorum of the members. 

3. The practice of interrupting debate on 
pcnding bills by speeches on extraneous sub- 
jects should be corrected by setting aside 
the period from 10 to 12 a. m. for such 
speeches, which would be broadcast end an- 
nounced in advance, under arrangements for 
a fair division of the time between the 
majority and minority. 

4. While the Senator’s present office help 
was adequate to handle his State work, if he 
were practicing law on a similar scale, he 
would require three executive assistants and 
two technicians, preferably young men he- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age. With such 
help Senators could give more valuable cerv- 
ice to the Nation. 
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In conclusion, Senator Downey wished the 
committee success in its study upon the out- 
come of which he felt the survival of dem- 
ocratic government in the United States 
might well depend. Under existing condi- 
tions, he said, most important legislation 
originates in the executive departments, 
while Congress can only investigate and veto. 
Our National Legislature must be fortified in 
order to offset the expansion of executive 
power. 

Representative Kerauver, of Tennessee, was 
the second witness. Mr. KEFrauvER expressed 
his gratification at the establishment of the 
joint committee and offered a series of spe- 
cific suggestions under the following head- 


ings: 
Methods of Reducing the Legislative Load 


1. Set up an autonomous government for 
the District of Columbia and adopt the pro- 
vistonal order system for reviewing its acts, 

2. Refer the settlement of private claims 
to the Court of Claims or to the district 
courts, a method by which claimants would 
receive more equitable treatment than they 
now do. 

3. Enlarge the number of departmental 
offices in the Capitol such as those main- 
tained now by the War Production Board 
and the War and Navy Departments, locate 
these offices next door to the rooms of the 
committees having jurisdiction over them, 
and place these offices in charge of respon- 
sible officials from the departments. This 
would save much leg work, promote closer 
cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches, and facilitate committee 
work. 

4.In establishing new administrative 
agencies, follow the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority plan of handling matters affecting 
constituents. 

5. Relieve Members of Congress of patron- 
age problems in which there is usually more 
grief than political benefit. Mr. Monroney 
observed that in England there is a law 
against seeKing political influence in ap- 
pointments to administrative positions. 


Committee Reorganization 


1. Reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees and define their jurisdiction in the 
rules. Give displaced members places on 
the consolidated committees and let the ma- 
jority members choose the new chairman 
from among the former chairmen of the 
merged committees. 

2. Set up twin committee systems in both 
Chambers and correlate them with the 
executive departments. 

3. Modify the seniority rule, which works 
well in 75 percent of the cases, by having 
committee chairmen elected by secret ballot 
at the start of each session, a majority or 
two-thirds of the majority party members of 
the committee being required to elect, and 
let the chairmen so elected serve through- 
out the current Congress. 


Committee Staffing 


1. Committee clerkships should be career 
jobs and should be filled without regard to 
political affiliation, solely on merit, accord- 
ing to standards prescribed in the classifica- 
tion system. Such appointments would be 
made by a committee of five, of whom two 
should be named by the Speaker, two by the 
minority leader, and one by the chairman of 
the committee concerned. The clerks thus 
elected would become experts in their work 
and would serve the entire committee. 


Staffing of Members 


1. Members of Congress should have an 
administrative assistant if they need them. 
The volume of business varies from office to 
office; some Members now have adequate 
help, while others are understaffed. 

2. Establish a pool of experts in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service on all important 
public problems and make them available to 
those Members who need such assistance. 
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8. Strengthen the Office of Legislative 
Counsel, the services of which are seldom 
available to individual Members since the 
office is preoccupied with committee work. 
Increase the staff of the office to 10 or 12 law- 
yers in each House, and have them attach to 
bills they draft memoranda explaining the 
purpose and substance thereof. While de- 
partmental suggestions on legislation are 
welcomed, bills in their final form should be 
drawn up by Congress itself. 


Methods of Improving Liaison Between 
Congress and the Executive 


1. Establish majority and minority policy 
committees in each Chamber. 

2. Adopt the resolutions for a “report and 
question period” introduced in the House 
and Senate by Mr. Kerauver and Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT (H. Res. 31 and S. Res. 8). This 
innovation could be introduced either by 
amending the standing rules or by a bill. 
Mr. Keravuver described how this plan would 
work in the House and the advantages he 
thought it would yield: It would focus public 
attention on the House; inform its Members 
regarding the conduct of the Executive; and 
provide a check on administration action. 
Joint sessions of Congress could be held to 
avoid separate question hours in each House, 
the proceedings of which would be broadcast. 
The Congressman had observed the operation 
of the question hour in the House of Com- 
mons on a recent visit to England where he 
found that the practice was not abused. 
Steps toward bringing Congress and the Exec- 
utive face to face on a more limited scale were 
seen in the monthly meetings of the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with the National Housing Administrator and 
his aides, as well as the informal meetings 
of the 79 Club in the House which have been 
addressed by top-flight Government officials. 

3. Broadcast the proceedings of Congress 
as Senator Peprer has proposed in his reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 145, 78th Cong.). Such 
broadcasts would be designed to improve 
public understanding and appreciation of 
Congress. Senator Pepper felt that the en- 
tire proceedings should be broadcast, leaving 
it to the radio audience to listen or not, ac- 
cording to their interests. Mr. Kerauvrr 
felt it would be better, at the beginning at 
least, to broadcast only the more significant 
debates. There would be little public inter- 
est, he said, in quorum calls and the transac- 
tion of routine business. 


Summary of Hearings, March 19, 1945 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18. The following 
members of the committee were present: 
Senators La FoLLeTTe, Brooks, and PEppER, 
and Representatives MONRONEY, Cox; MICH- 
ENER, and PLUMLEY. 


Congressman WapsworTH, of New York, was 
the first witness. Confining his testimony to 
the committee system in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. WADSWORTH said it had “grown 
like Topsy,” in a planless manner, since the 
early days of the Republic, with the result 
that legislative matters are today scattered 
over some 48 committees, of which not more 
than 15 are important. The other com- 
mittees rarely meet, he said, but have been 
continued to provide perquisites for their 
chairmen and assignments for new Members. 
New Members come to Washington with fresh 
enthusiasm, hoping to play a useful part in 
the legislative process, but their enthusiasm 
is soon dampened by assignments to unim- 
portant committees. In order to correct 
these conditions, Mr. WapsworTtTH recom- 
mended a sweeping reorganization of the 
committee system in the House. He pro- 
posed to reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees in that chamber from 48 to 16, as fol- 
lows: 

Committee on Agriculture: Absorb Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, 
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Committee on Appropriations: Absorb Ex. 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 

Committee on Banking and Currency: Ab. 
sorb Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Committee on Civil Service: Absorb Cen. 
sus, Civil Service, Post Offices and Post Roads, 
District of Columbia. 

Committee on Public Works: Absorb Flood 
Control, Public Buildings and Grounds, Riy- 
ers and Harbors, and Roads. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: No change. 

Committee on the Judiciary: Absorb Pot. 
ents, and Revision of the Laws. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Absorb 
Immigration and Naturalization, and Insular 
Affairs. 

Committee on Labor: Absorb Education. 

Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries: No change. 
Committee on the Armed Services: Absorb 
Military Affairs, and Naval Affairs. 
Committee on Veterans Affairs: Absorb 


Pensions, Invalid Pensions, World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Committee on Public Lands: Absorb Ter- 
ritories, Mines and Mining, Indian Affairs. 

Committee on Ways and Means: No change. 

Committee on Rules: No change. 

Committee on House Administration: A 
new committee, Should manage the routine 
affairs of the House of Representatives. Ab- 
sorb the Committee on Accounts, Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers, Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, Committee on the 
Library, Committee on Memorials, Commit- 
tee on Printing, Committee on Election of 
President and Vice President; Committees on 
Elections Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Representative WapsworTH also urged that 
a law be enacted providing for the handling 
of all claims against the Government by a 
specially created court or by the present 
Court of Claims and thus relieve the Con- 
gress of passing upon claim bills. This would 
result in the abolition of the Committee on 
Claims and the Committee on War Claims. 

Special investigating committees are cre- 
ated, according to Mr. Wapswontu, because 
the standing committees lack jurisdiction of 
the matters to be investigated. He proposed 
to give the 16 major standing committees 
comprehensive jurisdiction over all public 
problems. In response to an inquiry from 
Mr. MIcHENER whether standing committees 
should have the power of subpena, Mr. Waps- 
worRTH thought it should be left to the House 
itself to determine upon committee request. 
Senator LA FOoLLeTTE pointed out that this 
power is given all Senate committees at the 
start of each session. 

Representative WapsworTH also advocated 
better staffing of the streamlined standing 
committees, which would have 25 members 
each, on the average. By keeping the Ap- 
propriations Committee at its present size 
(43) every Member of the House would thus 
have an important committee assignment. 

Representative Herter, of Massachusetts, 
was the second witness. Mr. Herter confined 
his testimony, for the most part, to a de- 
scription of legislative procedure in Massa- 
chusetts, where he had been speaker of the 
house, with the thought that some features 
of the Massachusetts legislative practice 
might be worth congressional emulation. In 
that State the legislature, which first func- 
tioned as a court, still maintains the right 
of free petition and does not adjourn until 
all pending petitions for the redress of griev- 
ances have been acted upon. The text of 
and amendments to all bills are reviewed 
by competent legal authority at the third 
reading stage before enactment. Under its 
procedure the’ Massachusetts Legislature is 
able to dispose of an enormous volume of 
business. Mr. Herter attributed this fact to 
its use of the following devices: 

1. Time limit on bill filing: In Massachu- 
setts all bills must be filed within 3 weeks 
of the opening of the session. Exceptions 
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~o permitted in the case of messages from Vice Chairman Monro ided, and - mplementing the “advice” 
the Gove asi certain departmental bills,and _resentatives Cox, Fonda Shaeueaen end Pee woaditin Seemed teeta atone 


1e consent of the rules committee. 
vith most legislation thus introduced early 
 Sne socsion, committees can plan their 
Public hearings are required on all 


i 
acenda 
aven 


bil! Mr. Herter advocated congressional 
-gootion of a similar time limit on bill filing 
ond also the setting aside of a docket day, 
. ey) committees would give exclusive con- 


n to private Member bills, a device 
ld, he thought, recuce the objec- 


: wol 
w V u 
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ti to the seniority custom. 
9 Apnreal from committee decisions: In 
I husetts every bill has to be reported 


on by the committee to which referred. If 
ene rd of the members of a eo 
so a _ a bill must be put upon the ca 

en ravote. Adverse committee Paes 
are u lly acquiesced in by the house. Mr. 
Ferrer suggested that this form of appeal 
fycra adverze committee decisions would be 
less cumbersome than our method of dis- 
( > petitions. 

3. Fowors of the Rules Committee: Mr. 

uggested that the Goanuitine on 
I hould not have the power of deciding 
wi committee reports may be considered 
ky 1 whole House, but should be confined 
me to determining the order of their 
col eration. The Rules Committee, he felt, 

ot to be permitted to prevent the sub- 
of favorable committee reports to th 
whcle House. 

: nt committees and joint hearings: 
The dency in the Massachusetts House is 
t e joint committees and to hold joint 
ngs on common problems. This is done 

cace of taxation and appropriation 
matiers. This procedure saves the time of 
es, results in a single set of hearings, 

i sreeds up the legislative process. 
Towers of conferees: Mr. HERTER would 
re t the powers of conferees to the con- 
deration of only those parts of pending 
i res with respect to which there is dis- 
sreement between the Chambers. Confer- 
ence committees ought not to be able, he 
icd, to strike out sections that have passed 
tlouses or completely to rewrite bills in 

conference, 

ral languace: Mr. Hrrrer thought that 
the languaze of the law is often too techni- 
cal and He gave as an example 


6. Le 


1 confusing. 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which he 
id was a hodgepodge of draftsmanship. 
To correct this condition he suggested fol- 
lowing the Massachusetts practice under 
which pending legisiation must be clarified 
by the office of legislative counsel before its 
una, passage. 

7. Handling fiscal affairs: Here the Massa- 
etts practice under the executive budget 
present a consolidated balance sheet 





giving an over-all picture of anticipated re- 
celpvs and expend.tures. Members and com- 
Inittces proposing appropriations in excess of 
the budget are required to specify the source 
of the funds from which the proposed ex- 
penaiture is to be deirayed. In the financial 
operation of Congress, on the other hand, 
there is no fiscal pattern and appropriations 
ire made in a vacuum. Mr. HERTER com- 
the Massachusetts practice to Con- 
re in this respect. 

He also suggested that the conduct of busi- 
hess on the floor of the House be more closely 
\Upervised by the Speaker so as to eliminate 
Giscussion irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
response to a query about kreadcasting 
proceedings of Congress, Mr. HERTE was 


doubtful of its wisdom. The radio networks 
cou'a not give complete coverage to all pro- 
ceecings of both Houses, which usually meet 


same time, which raises the problem 
which parts of the proceedings would be 
t on the air, 
mmary of hearings, March 22, 1945 
Joint Committee on the Organization 
gress continued its hearings today 
nt to House Coygeurrent Resolution 18. 


LEY were present. 


Representative LAFot.ettr, of Indiana, was 
the first witness. Mr. LaFo.L.erre presented 
the viewpoint of ‘the individual Congressman 
on the question of staff assistance. He 
argued that not only the committees of Con- 
gress but also the individual Members need 
independent, unbiased, and qualified re- 
search help. Under existing conditions, he 
said. bills introduced by Members are often 
handed them by representatives of priva 
organizations and the Member has no means 
of making adequate study of the underlying 
problems. All bills introduced should be 
accompanied, he suggested, by supporting 
briefs. Legislative siaff personnel, he ke- 
lieved, should engege not merely in fact- 
finding, but should also make critical analy- 
ses of timely public problems end adcvise 
Members on questions of policy. They 
should alco be appointed on a civil-service 
basis withcut reference to political afiilia- 
tions, and solely on the basis of fitnecs to 
perform their duties. 

Mr. LaFoutette also urged that the House 
should have an opportunity to vote on all 
committee rcports, including cdverse ones, 
which is the practice in Indiana, Vermont, 
and other States. As it is, Mr. PrumMiLey 
pointed out, committees customerily refer 
bills to the departments concerned and are 
cften guided by their wishes in disvoSing of 
tnem. A Ciscussion ensu2d of the discharge- 
petition preevdure under which few laws 
have been enacted. 

In general, Representative LAFoLrette felt 
that Congress has two main tasks: to im- 
prove the quality of its work, and to meke it 
more responsive to the democratic process 

Senator Futrricut, of Arkansas, was the 
second witness. Senator FULDRIGHT concen- 
trated his remarks upon the need cf promot- 
ing better teamwork between the legislative 
and exccutive branches of the National Gov- 
ernment. The system of separated powers 
worked well enough under the simple condi- 
tions of an earlier day, he said, but under 
modern conditions it gives rise to dangercus 
deadlocks which may jeopardize world peace 
and comestic prosperity after the war. Dur- 
ing 27 out of the 79 Congresses to date, the 
executive branch and one or both Hcuses of 
the National Legislature had been controlled 
by opposite political parties, creating serious 
Geadiccks. The positive role of the state in 
the modern world now makes it essential 
that we devise means for bridging the gap 


between Congress and the President. The 
basic problem, as the Sonator put it, is one 


of combining a strong executive with the 
maintenance of legislative supremacy. 

In order to satisfy these requirements, Sen- 
ator FuLBricnT cudvmitted two suggestions: 
(1) Adeption of a report-and-question pe- 
riod (S. Res. 7) as a means of bringing Con- 
gress and the administraticn face to face and 
strengthening legislative control; and (2) 
the establishment of a Joint Executive-Leg- 
islative Cabinet to be composed of the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, on the ore 
hand, and, on the other, of the chairmen of 
the new streamlined joint standing commit- 
tees of the Congrcss. This innovation, the 
Senator argued, wcu!d merely represent the 
logical extension of the principle of collab- 
oration already being epplied in the pericdic 
conferences between State Department cfii- 
cials and memtkcrs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This cocperation wa 
working well in .the field of foreign afiairs, 
at Mexico City, for example, and it migh 
well be applied to the whole ficld of foreign 
and domestic policies. Estaplishment of 
such a joint cabinet, he said, would require 
neither an act of Congress nor constitutional 
amendment, but merely an Executive order 
and a joint resolution. In this way Congress 
would be able to participate in international 
negotiations at each stage of their develop- 


well as the “consent” provision of article I, 
secticn 2 of the Federal Constitutica. 

Senator Futsricnt also suggested, for adop- 
tion at some later date, the power of ¢'s- 
solution under which the President ccu'd 
dissolve the Government, in cases of Cced- 
lock between the two branches, end pre- 
cipitate a general election. The Government 
shcu‘d change hands, he thsucht, wherever 
the party in power loses the confidence of 
the country, as President Wilson did in 1913 
and as President Hcover did in 1930, when 
their parties lost control of the House of 
Re»resentatives. 

Representative Iizocr, of New York, was 
the last witness. As chairman cf the House 
Committee on the Revisicn cf the Laws, 
Mr. IxfoGH argued that the form as well «as 
the substantive content of tho la is im- 
ees cnt He felt that the mechanics of bill 

rafting shouid be improved and that his 
eneniiea should ke equipred with an Cfiice 
of Law Revision Ccunsel (H. R wiich 
should (a) examine all the public acts of 
Congress and submit recommendaticn to 
such committee for the repeal of obsolete, 
superfluous, and superseded provisions of lew 
contained therein; (b) prepare and submit to 
such committee a complete compilation, re- 
statement, and revision of the general and 
permanent laws of the United States, ore 
title at a time, which shall conform to the 
understood policy, intent, and purpose of 
Congress in the “a enactments. with 
such amerdments and correcticns as will 1 re- 
move ambiguities, contradictions, 
imperfections both of substance 
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and other 
end of form, 
with the view of the enactment of ea 
as positive law; (c) advice and a 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws when- 
ever called unon to do so. 

Mr. KrocH reviewed the history cf efforts 
to codify geo public acts of Congr 
scribed the activities of his cwn coi 
and nosaael the functic rs of 
posed Law Revision Counsel, the 
which has hitherto rendered previ 
at ccdification valueless. 
stated, has been endorsed by many 
judges and members of the bar, excerpis 
from whose letters of endorsement were 
inserted in the — of the hearing. Tue 
new Odice of Law Revision Counsel, under 
Mr. KEOGH’'s ade would be integrated with 
the existing Office of Legislative Counse!, 
which now receives an annual cpprepriation 
of $83,000, whereas executive agencies are 
spending many times as much for similar 
services. Mr. MONRONEY suggested that the 
bill-drafting service should also follow the 
Government Style Manual in orcer to pro- 
mote uniformity of style in the Federal siat- 
ules. 

Summary of hearings, 26, 1945 

The Joint Committee on the Organizatior 
cf Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to House Concurrent Reso!ution 18. 
These present wcre fenrtor La FoL:erre 
(chairman), Representative MONRONEY (vice 
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This reform, he 
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Merch 


chairman), and Messrs. Cox, MIc#ENneErR, and 
PLUMLEY. 
Congressman Bianp, of Virginia, chairman 


of the Hcuse Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, was the first witness. 
Mr. Brann described the work end jurisdic- 
tion of his committee and its staf facilitics 
He compared the compens sation of his com- 
mittee staff with at of other majcr House 





committee The clerk of the committee, 
for example, receives @2.250 ptr year, ccm- 
pared with §3360 for other committee 


clerks. His assistant clerk reccives £1,744 
comrared with $2,460 paid other acc'stant 
clerks. His janitor receives $1,260, comnared 


with the prevailing janitor pay of ¢1,5°9. 


Mr. BLAND argued that these discrepancies 
should be corrected, and advocated the em- 
ployment of the clerical force cf coner¢ a] 
commitiees on a permanent nomnpolit.cil 


basis. 
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Describing the volume cf his committee 
business, Representative Bianp stated that, 
at the last session of Congress, 104 bills had 
been referred to it; 64 public hearings had 
been heid; and 78 executive sessions, con- 
suming 326!4 hours; and 27 bills reported 
by the committee hsd been enacted. This 
committee works hard, he said, and is one of 
the most important in the House. 

Representative BLAND made two positive 

r ls: First, that each Member should be 
authorized to employ an administrative as- 
int to help him on legislative problems; 

second, that the standing committees 

u'd be furnished funds to finance their 
investigations as a substitute for special 
committee inquiries. Because of lack of 
funds, he said, his own committee had been 
unable to make various important studies. 

The second witness was Representative 
Priest, of Tennessee. Mr. Priest expressed 
his deep interest in the joint committee’s un- 
der raking & an nd his concern whether Congress 
can continue to function, or even survive, un- 
less steps are taken to reduce the legislative 
load. Eighty percent of his time, he said, is 
occupied with nonlegislative matters, includ- 
ing the handling of constituent requesis be- 
fore the departments. On a typical day, for 
example, 46 out of 48 visitors to his office came 
on nonlegislative business. 

. Priest made two suggestions to relieve 
Conere: smen of nonlegislative burdens so as 
to enable them to give more time to legisla- 
tion for public welfare: first, establish a gen- 
eral liaison office on Capitol Hill, with a com- 
petent staff, to assist Members in handling 
their departmental business; and, second, 
permit Members to employ administrative 
assistants on a permanent nonp ae basis. 
He also advocated equipping the standing 
committees with expert staffs qualified to 
render independent advice on pending prob- 
lems. As an example of the need of expert 
staffs, Mr. Priest cited the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of which he 
is a member. This committee recently held 
26 days of hearings on proposals to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, at which actu- 
aries from the Railroad Retirement Board 
and the carriers presented confiicting tables. 
This committee needs an actuary on its staff, 
he said, in order to review and appraise such 
conflicting testimony. 

In response to an inquiry from Representa- 
tive Monroney for his opinion on Mr. Ram- 
SPECK’S Bnet al to establish a body of so- 
called assistant Congressmen to aid Members 
in their eee: Mr. Priest doubted if this was 
the right solution of the staffing problem. 

Summary of hearings, March 28, 1945 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress continued its hearings today 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18. 
Those present were Senator La Fo.L.etTre 
(chairman), Senator Pepper, and Represent- 
atives Cox, LANE, and MICHENER. 

Representative Hays, of Arkansas, was the 
first witness. Mr. Hays advocated consoliy 
dation of committees dealing with related 
matiers and their adequate staffing. He 
urged that recess periods be planned more 
systematically, two or three times a year, so 
as to permit Members to maintain closer con- 
tact with their constituents, interpreting leg- 
islation to the voters and receiving their re- 
actions. ie favored the establishment of 
Commi ttees on Public Welfare and National 

f As a means of getting information 
concerning legislative policies and procedures 
abroad, Mr. Hays favored the establishment 
er relations with parliamentary insti- 
in other countries. He suggested the 
establishment of a Pan-American Interpar- 
liamentary Union, including Canada, and de- 
scribed the activities of the British Empire 
mentary Association. 

Sonator WHeErRY, of Nebraska, was the sece 
ond witness. Senator WHeERRY called atten- 
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tion to the resolution which requires all 
standing and select committees of the Senate 
to submit monthiy reports upon their use of 
borrowed personnel. He invited the commit- 
tee’s attention to his remarks on the subject 
in the Senate on January 29 last, pointing 
out that in the period from August 23 to 
December 31, 1944, 14 Senate committees had 
borrowed 97 individuals from 26 Federal 
agencies to assist them. During February 
1945 these reports show that 9 Senate com- 
mittees had utilized the services of 66 persons 
from various administrative agencies. The 
Small Business Committee of the Senate, for 
example, is relying largely on such borrowed 
help. The Senator intimated that he consid- 
ered this a dubious practice in that it gives 
rise to divided loyalties. He thought the 
committees should hire their own help rather 
than borrow it. The Senator pointed out 
that many select committees set up for spe- 
cial purposes often prove to be permanent. 
One of these, he said, had not submitted a 
report for 12 years. 

Congressman SuMNErs of Texas, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
was the third witness. Judge SuMNers in- 
vited the committee’s attention to his House 
Resolution 98 authorizing the Clerk of the 
House, in case of a recess or adjournment, to 
receive on behalf of the House, any bill, reso- 
lution, order, or vote which may be returned 
to the House by the President with his ob- 
jections. The purpose of this resolution, he 
explained, was to prevent the “pocket vetoing 
of bills.” 

Representative Sumnras thought that the 
legislative power should be restricted to 
Congress alone. He deprecated the Presi- 
cent’s participation in legislation through 
exercise of the veto power, which is equiva- 
lent, he said, to 15 votes in the Senate and 
71 votes in the House. He suggested that the 
Constitution might be amended so as to 
permit Congress to override a Presidentia 
veto by a simple majority vote of both Houses. 
The Congressman also called attention to the 
growing tendency of Congress to reserve the 
right to terminate by concurrent resolution 
powers delegated to the President or depart- 
ment heads. 

Representative SmirnH of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Select Committee to Investigate 
Acts of Executive Agencies Beyond the Scope 
of their Authority, was the last witness. 
Judge SmitH stated that his committee had 
prosecuted its inquiry for 2 years, rendered 
eicht intermediate reports, and introduced a 
bill (H. R. 588) to create a Joint Legislative 
Staff Service for the Congress, a Joint Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, a Joint Committee 
on Executive Agencies and Procedures, and a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. Confining his testimony to those pro- 
visions of this bill which would create a 
Joint Legislative Staff Service and a Joint 
Committee on Executive Agencies and Pro- 
cedures, Judge SmiTuH cited four types of ad- 
ministrative legislation whereby, he said, our 
system of government is being changed and 
constitutional boundaries are breaking down: 

1. Legislation by sanction: As an example 
of this practice, Representative SMITH cited 
the Montgomery Ward case and the case of a 
company which was forbidden to manufacture 
airplane landing lights because it refused to 
reinstate certain dismissed employees. 

2. Legislation by subsidy: The granting of 
livestock subsidies to those observing Office of 
Price Administration meat and livestock 
prices was given as an example here. 

3. Legislation by regulation: An example of 
this was seen in an order of the Wage-Hour 
Division, forbidding home work under certain 
conditions. 

4. Legislation by interpretation: The inter- 
pretation of the Stabilization Act of 1942 by 
Executive and administrative orders, in such 
a way as to amend the revenue laws and deny 
court appeal, was given as an illustration of 
this type of legislation, 
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In order to correct these alleged acts pe. 
yond the scope of granted authority, Reps. 
sentative SmirnH argued that Congress ue 
have its own legislative staff service to draft 
its own legislation. The members of the leg- 
islative staff, he stated, should be an Pointed 
without reference to political affiliations anq 
should (1) advise and assist the eee 
of both Houses of Congress in the analys 
appraisal, and evaluation of recommends aoe s 
submitted to the Congress by the President 
or any executive agency; (2) aid legj lative 
and conference committees of Congress in 
analyzing proposed legislation before them: 
and (3) assist congressional committees jp 
the furnishing of a basis for a proper deter- 
mination of measures affecting public a y, 

Mr. SMITH also favored revamping jurisdic. 
tion of the standing committees in such a 

way as to utilize the enthusiasm and talents 
of new Members of Congress. Authors of bil's 
should have an opportunity, he felt, to be 
heard by the committees to which they are 
referred. In order to ascertain whether ; 
administrative rules or regulations are beyond 
the scope of the authority granted, or in- 
vade the constitutional rights and privileges 
or immunities of citizens, Mr. SMITH also ad- 
vocated a Joint Committee on Exccutive 
Agencies and Procedures, with an adequate 
staff. 








BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S.807. A bill to improve salary and wage 
administration in the Federal service; to pro- 
vide pay for overtime and for night and holi- 
day work; to amend the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act, as amended, for the 
purpose of covering ministers of re- 
ligion, and other officers or employees of 
churches and religious organizations un- 
der the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of the act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 808. A bill to amend the Social Securit 
Act, as amended, for the purpose of permi t- 
ting the coverage of ministers of religion, and 
other officers or employees of churches and 
religious organizations under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance provisions of such act; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill known as the 
so-called Townsend Act, which is simile 
to the one I introduced last year 
which was not acted on, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 809. A bill to provide every adult citi: - 
in the United States with equal basic Federé 
insurance, permitting retirement with 
benefits at age 60, and also covering total 
disability, from whatever cause, for certain 
citizens under 60; to give protection to 
widows with children; to provide an ever 
expanding market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation's steadily 
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increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citi- 
a» in proportion to the income privileges 
joys; to the Committee on Finance. 
“By Mr. McFARLAND: 

s 910. A bill to amend title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes; 


gen 


he e! 


ee 9)1. A bill to assist veterans to establish 


| business enterprises by providing for 
ible exemptions from priorities, allo- 
and rationing restrictions; to the 
ittee on Banking and Currency. 

Pv Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 

“Mr. HAYDEN) : 

s 912. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
San Carlos Act (43 Stat. 475-476) as sup- 
plemented and amended, and for other pur- 
»oses: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 
s $13. A bill ‘authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to Estelle Hughes; and 

314. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
p in fee to Josephine Gray Hawk, to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. STEWART (by request) : 


s 915. A bill for the relief of Ogden & 
De ‘rty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

6. A bill authorizing appointments to 
he United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of per- 
sons who were killed in action or have died 
( inds or injuries received, or disease 
( ted, while serving in the armed forces 
cf United States during World War No. 1 
cr World War No, 2; to the Committee on 
M y Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S.817. A bill granting a pension to Lillian 

§ n; to the Committee on Pensions. 


OF CERTAIN BASQUE ALIENS— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 


RELIEI 


the bill (H. R. 1402) for the relief of 

certain Basque aliens, which was referred 

he Committee on Immigration and 

ordered to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION OF SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION AND POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 


j olution (S. Res. 112), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 35, Seventy-ninth Con- 


gress, agreed to February 26, 1945 (relating 
t n investigation of the Securities and 
nge Commission and the Post Office 


Department) is hereby continued during th 

St ns, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress until January 1, 
1946; and that the limit of expenditures 
uncer such resolution is hereby increased by 


POLAND'S EXCLUSION FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
[ONAL ORGANIZATION 


WHERRY. Mr. President, my 
State has a large Polish population, and 
I ‘eive many communications from 
constituents, as well as from citizens of 
other States, asking why Poland has not 
been invited to sit in at the United Na- 
t Conference in San Francisco. 

one of the representatives in the 
ate of the citizens of Polish descent 
in Nobraska, I have taken the liberty of 
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addressing a letter to the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, which 
I feel expresses their thought relative to 
the place which Poland should have in 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
the letter addressed by me to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricorp, 
as follows: 


Marci 31, 1945. 
The Honorable Enpwarp R. STETTINIUs, 
The Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am deeply disturbed 
lest the forthcoming United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization at San 
Francisco becomes a medium for the projec- 
tion of the present wartime mentality of the 
victor nations into the peace. Personally, I 
find little reassurance in the invitations to 
this conference that were issued on March 
5, to 39 nations, invitations which were based 
on a condition that no nations are to be per- 
mitted participation in these momentous 
decisions until they have proved themselves 
peace loving by issuing a declaration of war 
against the Axis. To me it is an ill omen that 
such truly peace-loving nations as Eire, Ice- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland are deliber- 
ately excluded from this conference. . 

But, Mr. Secretary, even were I to grant 
the neccssity for such arbitrary action on the 
part of the great victor powers toward small 
neutral nations, I would-still find it impossi- 
hle to be reconciled to Poland's exclusion. 
What of Poland, Mr. Secretary? Why is 
Poland not invited? May I hasten to assure 
you that in my humble opinion the only 
answer to this question which will serve to 
quiet the rising fears in the minds of my 
constituents must be an answer entirely free 
of evasion. A continued refusal on the part 
of our Government to be frank with the 
American people on this matter will be one 
of the surest ways of sabotaging America’s 
participation in any future international or- 
ganization. 

It is becoming perfectly obvious to every 
reasonable person that the question of Po- 
land is no longer a matter of boundaries. 
The Curzon line was nothing but a temporary 
makeshift to facilitate armistice discussions 
following the last war and it has been com- 
pletely ignored ever since the Treaty of Riga 
in 1920 between Poland and Russia, to which 
Russia gave her full and unqualified assent. 
The Polish question is not alone territorial. 
For hundreds of years the Polish Nation has 
undergone territorial expansion and contrac- 
tion imposed on her by her more powerful 
neighbors. 

The Polish question is not only a matter of 
satisfying minorities, for no greater absurd- 
ity could exist than that Russia should be 
the only multinational state permitted to 
exist, and such matters could only be honor- 
able and justly adjusted through free plebi- 
scites held under the auspices of an interna- 
tional commission. 

The question of Poland is not a question 
of security for Russia. The Big Three have 
already agreed upon the permanent demobili- 
zation and disarmament of Germany, and 
the other nations of Europe are to have their 
security guaranteed through the new inter- 
national organization which is to be formed 
at San Francisco. The question of Poland is 
not a question of compensation, for two 
wrongs never yet made a right. Is not talk 
about compensating Poland in the west for 
her losses in the east nothing but a blind to 
cover the doubly outrageous fact that such a 
compensation would force Poland to bite off 
a territory and population which she could 
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not possibly digest and leave her even more 
vulnerable to the violent intervention of 
self-appointed protectors? 

Certainly the Polish question is not a ques- 
tion of constitutional versus émigré govern- 
ments, for as of today the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile is the only legal Polish Govern- 
ment in existence. This is the Government 
which Russia herself recognized on July 30, 
1941, when she declared the German-Soviet 
treaty of 1939 null and void. It is significant 
that Russia did not withdraw this recognition 
until the tide of battle had turned in her 
favor, and that today Russia is the only na- 
tion that does not recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile as the legitimate Polish 
Government. 

It seems melancholy, indeed, that after 
more than 5 years of fighting this tragic war 
which originated in fulfillment of pledges 
given to Poland on March 31, April 6, and 
August 25, 1939, by England, we should find 
ourselves debating the issue of whether Po- 
land is to be an independent state at all. It 
becomes increasingly clear to me and to a 
rapidly growing number of the American 
people that this has become a crucial issues 
in this war. 

As such, Mr. Secretary, Poland herszlf has 
become a symbol—a smybol of the fate that 
seems to be in store for many of the small 
nations of the earth—a symbol of the kind of 
peace that is to issue from this war If Po- 
land is excluded from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, upon what moral principle can the 
Big Three possibly lay the foundations of any 
future international organization? What of 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Austria, Turkey, 
Iraq? 

The recent news of the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the Lublin Committee which has 
vetoed about every name on the list of £0 
or 60 persons of eminence in Poland, which 
the Yalta Commission now sitting in Moscow 
has suggested as possible candidates for a 
new Polish Provisional Government, has only 
intensified my concern for the future of the 
Polish state. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, 
that this Moscow-spawned Lublin Commit- 
tee includes 9 Communists? Is it not also 
true that the continued conflict between 
the terroristic Lublin regime and the under- 
ground which takes its orders from London 
is breeding a violent civil war in Poland at 
this very moment? 

Whatever may be the answers to these 
questions, Mr. Secretary, is it not time to 
be told the truth and the whole truth about 
the Polish situation? Have not the American 
people this right? Is this not your plain 
duty? Is it not time the American people 
were warned of the deadly nature of the 
compromises which are now being urged upon 
them by pointing out that in the case of 
Poland, what the mightiest armies of all 
time have been unable to effect, namely. the 
destruction of the Polish state, now threat- 
ens to be accomplished through compromise? 

Mr. Secretary, the American people, their 
representatives in Congress, and I, as an 
individual, anxiously await answers to the 
following questions because we want to as- 
sure you we are all united in a desire to sup- 
port America’s participation in the genu- 
inely democratic international organization 
founded upon the principles of justice: 

1. Why must we refuse an invitation to 
Poland to the San Francisco Conference? 

2. Is Russia truly intent on rebuilding a 
peaceful world? If so, why does she stand 
in the path of Poland's participation in the 
San Francisco Conference? 

3. Will not such an act pave the way for 
the dissolution of a Polish state? 

4. Taking Poland as a symbol, what will 
happen to eastern Europe and the Baltic 
countries? 
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5. Asking for myself, do you expect me as a 
Senator or as an individual to support any 
international organization that excludes Po- 
land as an independent state? 

f we are to perfect and participate in an 
international organization which we hope 
will be based upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity and justice, it is of great importance 
and it is imperative that we have your an- 
swers to these questions now. Millions of 
Americins are asking these same questions 
that are herein set forth, and because of 
that fact I am making this letter public. 
The same Americans who are interested in 
these questions will be interested in your 
replies, and for that reason I beg of you to 
likewise publicize your answers, 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRINTING TO THE WAR 
EFFORT—ADDRESS BY A. E. GIEGEN- 
GACK 
|Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address en- 

titled “The Importance of Printing to the War 

Effort,” delivered by A. E. Giegengack, the 

Public Printer, before the Washington Club 

of Printing House Craftsmen, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., on March 20, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

QUESTIONS ON VOTING PLAN UNAN- 
SWERED BY MR. STETTINIUS—ARTICLE 
FROM WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 

titled “Stettinius Refused To Answer 33 

Questions on Voting Plan,” published in the 

Washington Evening Star of March 31, 1945, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. JERE Cooper, a Representative from 
the State of Tennessee, had been elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence 
of the Speaker. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (S. 411) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mae F. Sutton, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


THE FOOD SHORTAGE—STORAGE OF 
FOOD 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, among 
the hundreds of letters I have been re- 
ceiving relative to the food shortage in 
the country, I recently received from 
Mr. C. W. Labatt, of the Labatt Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., San Antonio, Tex., let- 
ters dated, respectively, March 15, 1945, 
March 22, 1945, and March 26, 1945, and 
enclosures consisting of war food sales 
listings. 

The letters and enclosures present a 
new angle relative to the food situation 
in this country, namely, the dead stor- 
age of food in the United States. Be- 
cause the conference report on the man- 
power bill is under consideration by the 
Senate I shall not detain the Senate by a 
statement of facts and figures, but I ask 
at this point to have the letters and 
the enclosures inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and enclosures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LABATT WHOLESALE GROCERY Co., 
San Antonio, Tezx., March 26, 1945, 
Hon. KEnNetH S. WHEnRY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of March 20 just re- 
ceived. I have no objection to your placing 
my letter of March 15, 1945, also letter of 
March 22, 1945, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and hope that this will assist in some meas- 
ure in relieving the acute civilian food situ- 
ation by having the Government release 
vast quantities of foods they might now 
have in their warehouses instead of keeping 
them until they get out of condition, doing 
no one any good 

Yours truly, 
T. W. Lasatt. 
LABATT WHOLESALE GROCERY Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., March 22, 1945, 
Senator WHERRY 
Nebraska Senator, Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Referring further to my 
letter of March 15, which I assume that you 
received, I enclose herewith another offering 
of the War Food Administration on what 
they term “surplus merchandise,” but which 
in effect is spoiled merchandise. They are 
offering, as you notice, 100,000 cases of canned 
evaporated milk for industrial purposes only. 
In other words, a baker can buy this and 
bake bread with it, but they prohibit the 
merchant buying it and selling it to the 
civilian trade. What difference there is in 
consuming this milk in bread and consum- 
ing it otherwise is food for thought. 

We have been on an allotment of approxi- 
mately 25 percent of our normal require- 
ments of canned evaporated milk. Mothers 
give this canned evaporated milk to their 
babies and there is not enough in stocks of 
the merchants to supply the demand, and yet 
hundreds of thousands of cases are getting 
out of condition, or, in other words, are spoil- 
ing in the storages of the Government. 

I don’t know whether you want me to send 
you this kind of information or not, but it 
Seems that you are interested in the food 
situation, and it does seem that whenever an 
investigation of this kind is started someone 
throws a monkey wrench in the machinery 
and it stops with a jolt. 

Yours truly, 
T. W. Lapatt. 
War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF SupPLy (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tex., March 21, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 


The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest Regional Office, Walcott 
S. Black, W.'F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dal- 
las 1, Tex.: 

Dehydrated sweet potatoes: Approximate- 
ly 15,378 pounds, unfit for human consump- 
tion. These are being offered under an- 
nouncement Awds-23 to manufacturers of 
animal feed, distillers, and other industrial 
users. Stored at Dallas Bonded Warehouse, 
Dallas, Tex., and packed two 5-gallon lac- 
quered cans per case with an average net 
weight of 17 pounds per can, the potatoes are 
offered on an “as is, where is’? without re- 
course basis with bids solicited on the entire 
lot. Bids close at 12 noon March 29, 1945. 

From Washington, D. C., office. Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply (C. C. C.), W. F. A., 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Off-condition evaporated milk: Approxi- 
mately 100,000 cases, packed 48 144,-ounce 
cans per case, being offered under announce- 
ment Awd-357 to manufacturers for indus- 
trial purposes only. The milk is stored in 
various warehouses, principally in the 
Northeast. Bids considered on offers for en- 
tire lots only and must be on the basis of 
price per case at indicated location. Offers 
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to purchase must be submitted to and re. 
ceived by the Contracts and Services Diyj. 
sion, Sales Branch, Office of Supply, C. c. ¢, 
W. F. A., Washington 25, D. C., not later 
than 5 p. m. (e. w. t.) April 6, 1945. 

Copies of this announcement and the list 
of lots being offered may be obtained from 
the Dallas Office, 425 Wilson Building. This 
sale is being handled by Brian T. Cunning. 
ham, Sales Branch, Washington. Telephone 
Republic 4142, extension 4226. 

From Northeast Regional Office, B. Gq. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
es eat 

None. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
W. F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Til.: 

None. 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

None. 

Note.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five re- 
gional offices or from Washington. Each 
office has information on offers being made 
from the other offices. 





LABATT WHOLESALE GROCERY Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., March 15, 1945. 
Senator WHERrRy, 
Senator from Nebraska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTor: It is rather interesting to 
note that the Senate is seeking an answer 
to the shortage of food, trying to get an 
answer to the question, “What happened to 
America’s food?” If you will go over>»the 
records of the Surplus Property Division for 
the past several months and find out exactly 
what they are offering for sale, I believe you 
will find that this is largely an answer to 
most of the focd shortage. They purchased 
various quantities of foodstuffs and it finally 
found its way to what they term “dead stor- 
age.” This is held an indeterminate length 
of time, when, as we understand it, they 
appoint a board of survey to condemn this 
merchandise for Army or Navy use. Then 
the Surplus Properties Division advertises the 
merchandise to the civilians. 


This happened to millions of pounds of. 


shortening, which is a cooking fat, which 
was offered for making soap; many thousands 
of pounds of raisins which were kept in 
storage until they became infested with 
worms, then they were offered for making 
wine; many cases of sauerkraut which wes 
held and finally was sold and the Surplus 
Properties Division allowed 80 percent for 
spoilage. If this merchandise had been in- 
spected from time to time, it could have been 
disposed of before it became spoiled or in- 
fested with vermin. No doubt the evapo- 
rated fruits were never placed in cold storage. 

They have bought up enough No. 2 and 
No. 10 string beans to run this country for 
several years; and since these are not as 
popular with the Army probably as they 
should be, they are trying to unload same 
on the civilian trade. 

The Government has commandeered all of 
the dried fruits of the country, with the ex- 
ception of some prunes and raisins, and no 
doubt will keep them in storage until the 
worms infest same. There is a time limit 
upon all foods. You cannot keep dried fruits 
from 1941 pack until 1945, nor can you keep 
any canned fruits, canned vegetables, dried 
beans, or shortening an indeterminate length 
of time. If there was a survey made by your 
committee as to the amount of food that is 
in what they term “dead storage” and you 
find out how long this merchandise has been 
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here, you would no doubt find what 
ened to America’s food, and you would 
doubt find that most of this mer- 


al e is out of condition and unfit for 

hu onsumption. 
We enclose herewith a list of offerings from 
she War Food Administration. They advise 
+ they first submit these offerings to the 


toi packer so that he can pass on the 
- rch idise as being in first-class condition, 


wholesale grocers. 


original packer submits it to their 
s, such as ourselves, designated as 
Evidently none of this 
lise has been in such condition that 
al processors wish to take it over 


spose of it, as we have never as yet 
‘le offering from an original packer 
the merchandise that the Govern- 


a has put on sale. 


t 


tn 170 ft 
u 


This would indicate 
it the goods have been held in stor- 


such a length of time that they are not 


"less 


condition, and we would think 


pure-food authorities would step in 
sition of this kind and not permit 


old, 


Yours very truly, 


LAzATT WHOLESALE Grocery Co, 


\7ar Foop ADMINISTRATION, 


OrricE or SuPPLY (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tex., February 15, 1945. 


From Washington, D. C., Office Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, (C. C. C.), W. F. A., 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Canned green beans: To all green bean 
canners, established food distributors, and 
State purchasing agents 126,648 cases of 1942- 
43 pack. This is the balance of a larger 
quantity previously offered for sale to both 
original and competitive canners. 

These are being offered at established 
prices, f. 0. b. present location. A recondi- 
tioning allowance, not to exceed 10 cents per 
dozen on No. 2 cans and 15 cents per dezen 
on No. 2% cans, or 45 cents per dozen on No. 
10 cans, will be allowed if labor or materials 
are necessary to recondition packeges or con- 


tainers, including relabeling. An itemized 
claim for such allowances must be submitted 
to W. F. A. within 60 days from date of 
delivery. 


Oers to buy should be fcr an entire lot 
and will be acted upon in order of receipt, 
subject to confirmation by wire. All offers 
to buy must be received by 5 p. m. (e. w. t.) 
March 2, 1945, and chould be addressed to 
Sates Branch, Office of Supply, W. F. A., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This sale is being hand 
Mylett, same address, 
4142, extension 4956. 

Attached is a list of the beans which are 
offered for sale. 

From Midwest Regional O 


died by Thomes R. 
telep hone Republic 


or 
alice, 


E. K. Riley, 
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From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wand 


W. F. A., 821 Market Sireet, San + wires 
Calif.: 
None. ‘ 


Note.—Informaticn on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 
C‘tices cr from Washington. Each cffice ha 
information on offers being made from the 
other cfices. 


Ss 





War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Commopnity C T CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF SUPPLY, 
Dallas, Tex., February 21, 1945. 
GENTLEMEN: The War Food Administra- 
tion is offering for sale to established food 
distributors and others apprceximately 126.64¢ 
cases of 1942-43 pack canned green beans. 
Attached is a list of various lots showing 
the year of the pack, the variety, grade, 
original packer, present location, and the 
f. o. b. present location price. This price is 
subject to 114 percent discount for cash. 
Offers to buy should be for an entire lot, 
and will be acted upon in order of receipt, 
subject to confirmation by wire. All cffers 
to buy must be received in Washington by 5 
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W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS W. F. A., 5 Scuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago,. P- ™- (€. W. t.) March 2, 1945, and shculd 
an ‘ . = aa ae d to Sal B h, Offi f Su} 
rue War Pood Administration is offering Mil.. ee ce cf Sup- 
the fellowing listed items: None. rly, W. F A., Wiehingten 25, D. C. 
I Southwest Regional Office, Latham From Northeast Recional Office, B. G. hay truly ycurs, 
Wi W A., 425 Wilson Euilding, Dallas, Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Breacwey, Ncw York, 4 , LATHAM WillITE. 
y Ww." Ys Acting Chief, Procurement and Price 
N None. Support. 
, , ~— i a am } Locatio: Price per 
( Year Variety Sieve, grade Original packer | cation aoa 
| 
= om i paeeenes | Ee a peed Vere ee -_-— _ 
DOO ii es eee | 1942 Cut flat. Be 9 canes extra standard....| Belleview Canning Co., Belleview, Fla..........| Salisbury, Md__......._._. $1. °7 
Oe ce eee 1942 Cut round....| 4 and 5 standard. .__._- Springdale Canning Co., Springdale, Ar Memphis, Tenn... ......._. OR 
isa coc ene | 1943 a ..do et 2and 3 and 4 extra standard_| E. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J_- | en MainetAaitinedia | 6. 35 
a 4 saci * 2and 3 and 4 standard. do...- eileen an St siinniaisiamitide 6. 10 
foetal alae .-| Ungraded standard --....... sentonville Canning , Bentonville, Ark =< Louisville, Ky iene ed 4° 
2 | 4and 5 and 6 standard_.....}| Bonnie Brae Packing ¢ D, Pennellville, N. Y...| Philade Iphia, Bie cctsiidldgans 1. 22 
4 and 5 standard... _......... a Sal ge a edkndaiabietanae | 1. 24 
3 and 4 and 5 standard__...- __do —_ ‘ nib dtitmninenes ee 1. 6 
2 | Ungraded, standard American Stores Co. + Hurlock, Tice ae ecinnite bi I 1.071 
042 2and 3 and 4 extra standard_| Apte Bros. Canning ( TH, PP Miicccucsccoel Houston, Tex. | 7.01 
1 2 942 2 to Sstandard .............. | Apte Bros, Canning Co. ” Hs amilton, Ga......... | Richmond, Va 1.09 
942 and 5 standard ...........- Canner’s Inc., Springdale, De Memphis, Tenn 1. 00 
9 942 _ | Gravette Canning Co., Gravette, Ark..........- incline cenit diel Oe 1.09 
943 U ngraded ‘standard. Adel Canning & Pickling, Adel, Ga___.........- Ss lish vy, Md 1.07 
94° i OE a Sa ae oe ona Ld . = do 1. 07! 
6/10. a ee Oe tte 3 and 4 and 5 “and 6 extra. | Land of the Sky Mutual Association, Waynes- Mount Airy, Md__.... 5 68 
| standard. | ville, N.C, 
a | we t... I at an al Ungraded extra standard....| Valley Canning Co., Canutillo, Tex cal MU TO 1.09 
24 a4 | 1942 | ahd ea | 4and 5 extra standard_. ¥ = — nville Canning Co., Bentonville, Arx.....| Louisville, Ky__...._...__- 1.09 
/2..--codaeoenccl eee Pee | 2and 3and 4 extra standard _! . Roberts Co., Baltimore, Md ...| Baltimore, Md_____.---.--- 1.27 
DO: < iimeainaiamaae 1942 | Cut round....| 4 and 5 standard. ._......-.- | b vangeline Pepper "& Food, Martinsville, La...| Memphis, Tenn_..........- 5. 60 
DOG ers Oe es A \-5-- a rh ak id > dibailndieana do ail ins ) 
OID isa mein TORE. faonces ainda 4 and 5 extra standard ____...|.....do ie al ee oaillie a aR ace te 12 
i ed 1942 ‘ ae ee Ungraded extra standard....| Prentiss Food Products Co., Prentiss, N. C_....| Salisbury, Md. _..........- 1. 47 
908” a eee 1942 Cut_._........| 2 and 3 and 4 standard__....| Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex_......-- NO WO i eiics cetcieninsiin 1. 01 
908. ice gg Ss aa Pied | Ungraded extra standard....| Quality Products, Ine., La Feria, Tex_........-- SEER I Ne 1. 04 
i OF ne Fe Se 1942 |..... ie nia 2and 3 and 4 standard___...| Harlingen Canning Co., Harlingen, Tex........_|-...-- al Eine eee 6.00 
GIG. . ccccekienes 1942 j----- i Resistant, 2 and 3 and 4 extra eR do + ine hai ae aan . dn iabiahattadshdshimcadibaas : ” 
ccna ae 1942 |. ee tare ea ae ission Foods, Inc.., a do eS 
GG. iecnuuneed 1943 | Cut semiround | Ungraded standard ___._...- Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, Tenn... ..-...--. I IS Ici ccinciecnsntioleimeen 5 
Re eee 1942 Cut round....| 2 and 5 extra standard_._...- Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, i rn f° eee 1.12 
IE ee 1002 1..... radi | Ungraded SEE. --mmrond Halstead Canning Co., Cortland, N. Y....-.--. We = n., Pils,-at co aaseuieasidaais 22 
, | Sees S| RR eee 3 and 4 standard capesiiansettiabateid C—O aiid iaeahatiedind en ncatheriamnes tian amelaetisdaii | ee See 7 
S eee 1942 a a 3 and 4 and 5 standard___...| Hartmann Canning Co., Macedon, N. Y_.------ | Philad ty eta tata f 
' » CHG 5 ee 1943 | Cut flat_......| 2and 3 and 4 extra standard. W. H. Roberts Co., Baltimore, ey | Baltir an -e, . Md ssisiceensen init f 
X ONG. cackuctabenes 1943 Cut round...-| U ngraded standard .| W. E. Robinson ec o., Belair, Md- a. -- ergy I a. aanenaeeenns 7 
SANT int tk tee 1943 _...do.........| 4and 5 and 6 extra st undard.| L = Oo’ os he Sky [utual Association, W<ynes- fount ry, Md. ma ] 
ville, N.C. : 5 | 
7 Gk a) 1942 I de Ungraded standard. -......- Cc — Products — Haddock, - Sevennah, UB... ..----20000 pe 2 
1 ER BN oh hE lic cicia hecemniaditiidinedeon a TR SS selais ciesinnaiestisianeotsstanian ---d0 = - so nnn nee eeeeee | Thy 
2 (82 Se i ete | 1942 As do Blkins Canning Co., F: ryett eville, Ark__....-.-- Ce BA, BEG oc ncasscnane 1. 00 
WRU, aicthinmebusunatindl 1942 | ..do.. Litteral Canning C 0., Fayetteville, Ark __....__! do ~-sersnneeseeen| 4.66 
S (;  BReee! eres) | 1942 C ut flat Mason Canning Co., Pocomoke City, Md_-_-.-- DN BR nena encnnenicdicines | 5.35 
GID. vuscummdnenienbeeneditad Cut H. J. MeGrath Co., Baltimore, Md__.......--- Washington, D. C_........ | 5.35 
08, GU. nadcialdiontated eta mae as do Gibbs & Co., Baltimore, Md___...............-- |---- ae | 5.35 
QTD, sc cccamtateaieatcnikemn oat do W.H. Roberts, Baltimore, Md_______...._._..- 1... | eh GS, SR aes Se | 5 5 
- 0/10. .xcitinsattataatan ea | Boa * RES te ee Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md__.....-..-- bec ilictecacsckndadnedanies 5.35 





Wark Foop ADMINISTRATION, 


OrFice or SuppLy (C. C.C.), 
Dallas, Tex., February 27, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 
War Food Administration is 


ila 





the following listed items: 


offering 


From Southwest Regional Office, Latham 
White, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas, 
Tex.: 

Evaporated milk: Still being offered to 
manufacturers for industrial use only, over- 
age milk at $2 per case in car lots and $2.25 
less than carload lots, delivered. 





From Washington, D. C., office, sales branch, 
Cfiice of Supply (C.C.C.), W. F. A., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas: To the original processors, 
approximately 20,724 cases from the 1942-43 
pack. Processors’ names and description of 
the peas shown below: 








*" ot ») 
OvU Lad 


do_. 





24/2 | Extra Standard Alaska_......| Bentel Pickling & Canning Co., Bay City, Mich............--... 

24/2 | Standard Alaska sevnceccss| Fall Creek Canning Co., Pomd@ietem, Ends. u.t...cccccccoccscceccs 

21/2 | Extra Standard Swect....-..- Marshall Canning Co., Marshalitown, lowa................---.. 

( 6/10 | Faney Sweet c ee ee a ee a a I a Ni lil 
1, 982 6/10 | Extra Standard Sweet.......-/..... do 


The original procesc~-s have until 5 p. m. 
(eastern war time), March 12, 1945, to sub- 
mit offers. 

This sale is being handled by Mr. Fenton 
Albright of the same office. q 

Roller dried whole milk: To the original 
processors, approximately 167,360 pounds 
processed by and being offered to Dairymen's 
League, New York, and 50,000 pounds Borden 
& Co., New York. 

They will be given until 5 p. m. (eastern 
war time), March 6, 1945, to submit bids. 

This sale is being handled by Mr. Brian T. 

unningham, of the same office. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

Baled loose cotton: Three hundred and 
thirty-seven bales totaling 161,205 pounds is 
being offered. This cotton is the accumula- 
tion of samples at the Bakersfield, Calif., and 
the Phoenix, Ariz., offices of the Cotton and 
Fiber Branch. Bids requested per pound by 
item numbers as follows: 





Cases |- Year Packed Grade 

2, 07 1942 | 24/2 | Off Grade Alaska. .........- 

1, 80 1943 | 24/2 | Standard Alaska............ 
1$42 24/2 — ‘apenas tenet 
1%43 24/2 | Standard Sweet__........... 
1942 24/2 | Extra Standard Sweet_...... 
1942 | 24/2 | Standard Alaska_.--.......-| 
1942 24/2 a 2 i acta 
1943 6/10 | Extra Standard Sweet. 





Grain, cereal products, beans, and peas: 
Off-condition odd lots totaling 31,673 bags 
located in various warehouses. 

The items are listed for sale as follows: 





Amount Description | Location 
R 
212 | Dry Great Northern | Wapekoneta, Ohio, 
beans. | 
4.189 do ' Charleston, S.C. 
7,199 | Dry pea beans......- Detroit, Mich. 
2, 399 ERS | Mount Clemens, 
| Mich, 
© 0 1. di OO ctdavadumeadeeen | Crosswell, Mich, 
eee eee ee 
LS aa eee | Batavia, N. Y. 
4,704 DRicicsingiaimon Niagara Falls, N. Y. « 
1,900 | Cranberry beans.....- | Batavia, N. Y. 
1, 196 J ANG Sadik wtinebadalal Detroit, Mich. 
RK) LPN IS. Voorheesville, N. Y. 


ww) | Green split peas......- | Bronx, N. Y. 
424 Dry Alaska peas......| Wapekoneta, Ohio, 


23 | Rice : Little Rock, Ark. 
74 Hard white wheat | Hutchinson, Kans, 
nour, | 
1,463 | Pinto beans_.......... | Toledo, Ohio, 


Bids must reach Washington by 5 p. m. 
(E. W. T.), March 19, 1945. Further informa- 
tion and copies of announcement Awd-375, 
under which items are sold, may be cbtained 
from Reed K. Pond, of the above office, or 
from any regional office. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
W. F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
zi. 


fone, 


| a AR eS OR ‘ 
Sunineme Silver Creek Preserving Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
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APRIL 2 


et ee ee ae 


Original processor 


Item 1: Two hundred and forty-eight bales, 
123,848 pounds, stored at Magunden Gin 
Yard of Kern County Cotton Gin, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Item 2: Eighty-one bales, 33.495 pounds, 
stored Western Compress Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Item 3: Eight bales, 3,862 pounds, S. X. P. 
cotton, stored same as item 2. 

Purchaser musv assume accrued compress 
and storage charges. 

Bids must be received by 5 p. m. (Pacific 
war time), March 8, 1945. 

From Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
M,Z. 

None. 

From Midwest Regional Office, E. K. Riley, 
W. F. A., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
IL: 

None. 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

Note.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 


| Processor 


| Valders Canning Co., Valders, Wis__.... ‘edetdessceadues 


| Winnor Canning Co., Wauseon, Ohio 
se he Sai eee 
Ray A. Ricketts Co., Canon City, Colo 





From Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
Southwick, W. F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 
mw. &.: 

None, 

From Southern Regional Office, Ralph 
Woodside, W. F. A., Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

None. 

From Western Regional Office, H. O. Wands, 
W. F. A., 821 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.: 

None. 

NotE.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five re- 
gional offices or from Washington. Each 
office has information on offers being made 
trom the other offices. 





War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Orrice oF Suppiy (C. C. C.), 
Dallas, Tezx., March 5, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 


In addition to the items announced for 
sale in FSL-D-13, dated March 5, 1945, the 
Washington Sales Branch, Office of Supply, 
is offering the following items: 

Frozen pork cuts: A limited quantity is 
being made ‘available to canners in the New 
York City trade area to enable them to ful- 
fill their Government contracts for canned 
pork tushonka. 

Dried raisins: Approximately 5,697 cans, 
1942 crop raisins, being offered to the origi- 
nal packer. They are packed 36 15-ounce 
packages to the case and are stored in Nor- 
folk, Va. One lot of 909 cases being offered 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill 
24/2 | Extra Standard Sweet......-- Stokeley Bros. & Co., Indianapolis, Lad 








Location Ftate prog 
| CSG 

‘niin alice deascal Wilmington, Del_.....2.._) Was} ingtor 
a a ace Baltimore, Md........_...| Tennesse Ms 
evcesccoccees| o eo nee ewnneenee.| Maryland. 
oncdoouneeess Bufialo, N. Svcmtetbaamest New York, 
es ee 0. -- ~~ eee eeenveeseee-| Michigaz 
aidinaliesiaiin i Toledo, Ohio anpaiinaecin icin) And! an ts 
iedbtiainintenietiiainakal Pittsburgh, Wilha diissintien anal lowa. : 
Anidieesbndootearen 6 cote Do 
ituudleniheddi [-poancmcrenrenanenetedl Do 


offices or from Washington. Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
other offices, 


-_ —- 


War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF SuPPLY (C. C.C.) 
Dallas 1, Tex., March 5, 1945. 


W. F. A. FOOD SALES LISTINGS 

The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest Regional Office, Walcott s, 
Black, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 
1, Tex.: 

None. 

From Washington, D. C., Office, Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, C. C. C., W. F. A, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas—14,647 cases from 1942 and 
1943 pack. ‘These are being offered to the 
original processors only. They will have until 
5 p. m. (E. W. T.) March 19, 1945, to submit 
offers. 

Peas are listed for sale as follows: 











| Stored State proc 

| ; ; Rok 
winchinaveded | East Liverpool, Ohio....| Wisconsin, 
i ieee | Buffalo, N, Y...........| Ohio. 
—diebeanuaaeen inna Se ee Do. 
kaawaenae Omaha, Nebr...........| Colorado, 
Sr Royersford, i sina’ Wisconsin, 
Aaa tice thats | Buffalo, N. Y...---.-.-.| Michigan. 
cimec bint haa’ a ee Lo. 
peubtbien ves | Royersford, PA--2---ee--| Washington, 


to Sun Maid Raisin Growers of Fresno, Calif,, 
and two lots of 2,388 cases and 2,400 cases 
to Rosenberg Bros. & Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif. Packers have until 5 p. m. (E. W. T.) 
March 24, to purchase. 

Plug tobacco: Approximately 504 1-pound 
units of Horseshoe Brand plug tobacco 
stored in Leavenworth, Kans, is being offered 
to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., the original 
vendor. This tobacco was turned over to 
the W. F. A. for sale by another Government 
agency. The original vendor has until 5p. m. 
(E. W. T.) March 14, to purchase. 

Norte.—Information on W. F. A. food sales 
may be obtained from any of the five regional 
offices or from Washington. Each office has 
information on offers being made from the 
other offices. 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF SupPLy (C.C.C.), 
Dailas, Tez., March 8, 1945. 
W. F. A. FOOD SALE’S LISTINGS 


The War Food Administration is offering 
for sale the following listed items: 

From Southwest regional office, Walcott S. 
Black, W. F. A., 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
Tex.: 

Loose cotton, estimated to be 50,000 to 
100,000 pounds net, this is an accumulation 
of samples at and stored in the Dallas Class- 
ing Office, otton and Fiber Branch, 1104 
South Ervay Street, Dallas. The loose is 12 
sacks, and the purchaser must agree to !c- 
move all sacks within 10 days from date 0! 


} 


acceptance and to return empty sacks W!\) 
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f B rden’s, New York, N. Y.; 
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5. Purchaser must have cotto 
t his expense and furnish ieaies 
Sottlement will be on the net 
‘ the cotton. Bids clcse at 12 noon 
1945. 


Lanolin, 3 hundred-pound drums stored at 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark. In good condition 
and in new steel drums. This is being offered 
on announcement awards 16, with bids clcs- 
ing at 12 noon March 15, 1945. 


e013 


From Washington (D. C.) office, Sales 
Branch, Cffice of Supply (C. C. C.), W. F.A., 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Canned peas, to original processors, ap- 
proximately 18,073 cases of 1942 and 1943 
pack. Peas are listed for sale as follows: 








| 
Packed 
| 
| 


¢/10 | Standard Sweet 
/10 | GO... 
24 2) do 
24/2 | Extra Standard Sweet 
24/2 | Standard Sweet 
24/2 | Extra Standard Swect 


satocs: To original ee 
ty 15,600 cases of standard gra 
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Canning 
y, 8. C. 
* Canning 
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t Low Canning Co., - 
inta Clara, Calif. 
irton Canning 
tsville, Ark 
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natoes packed 24/214 
natces packed €/10, 
matoes packed 24/2, 
ched 24/214. 


rs have until 5 p. m. (eastern war 

ch 21, to order. 
Northeast Regional Office, B. G. 
F. A., 150 Broadway, New York, 

e 

» frozen eggs: Three hundred and 
30-pound-net cans located 210 
18 cans at 
it's Refrigerating Co., New York, 
d 147 cans at seaboard, Jersey City, 
close at 3 p. m. (eastern war time) 


}, 1925. Sale is kandled by Arthur 
dove Oflice. 
Midwest Regional Offce, E. K. Riley, 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


£ uth rn Regional ce, Ralph 
le, W. F , Western Union Building, 
Ga 


| Western Regional Office: H. O. Wands, 


tl 
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821 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.: 
Information on W. F. A. food sales 

ained from any of the five regional 
from Washington. Each office has 
on on offers being made from the 
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Myr. President, now 
ie letters are in the Reccrp and 


‘ministration and all those who 
to do with food can read them, I 
uld ] 


Fir 


ike to ask four questions: 


t. How much food is there in “dead 


’ in this country? 
1d. How long has this food been 
9 


How often is it inspected? 
h. Why is it permitted to spoil? 
uld like to have those who are 
dle, if they will, write me letters 
, and then I shall put them in 
RD because if the charges made 
ters are true as to San Antonio, 


ena Eddington Canning Co., &pringvitle, Utah 


| 
Processor 


| .do ; 
| Siver Creex Canning Co., 

Orleans County C 
|} Idaho Canning ¢ 
| Stokeley Bros. 


., Rij mn, Wis 
anning Co. 
0., Payette, id rho 
, Inc., Frederic, Wis. 


submit offers to purchase to Sales Gra anch, O. S., , by 5 p. m. (et astein war ti me), March 21. 


e 
scor 


they are true of es of other places 
threughout the country, and the Sena- 
torial comm :itee should certainly make 


an exhaustive investigaiion into the 
charges. 
RESIGNATION CF DIRECTOR OF WAR 


MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 


Mr. MAYDAWK. Mr. President, I 
esk unanimous consent to have the clerk 
read correspondence between the Presi- 

ent of the United States and Mr. Jus- 

ce Byrnes, the Director of War Mcbil- 
ization and Reconversicn, and when the 
letters shall have been read I should 
like to make a comment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows 


The President has received the following 
letter of resigneticn from the tonorable 
James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of War 
idobilization and Reconversion: 

Mancnu 24, 1945. 
THE PRISIDENT, 
The Wihite House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRresIpDENT: Last June when the 
Congress was considering the bill to expand 
the Office of War Mobilization into the Cfiice 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. I 
advised the committees of both Houses that I 
weuld not remain to administer the recon- 
version program. 

In November when I again advised you of 
my reason for not wishing to remain, we 
agreed that I should accept the appointment 
as Director of the newly “created Office with 
the understanding that I would continue 

only until VE-day. This announcement was 
made by you. I remind you of this only be- 
cause I hope that having remained for 9 
months after expressing my desire to leave, 
you will view with sympathy what I now feel 
obliged to write. 

I think VE-day is not far distant. My 
knowledge cf the nature of the work now 
confronting the Office causes me to conclude 
I should not remain longer. The Office ha 
already embarked upon the development of a 
program of reconversion. I have organized 
committees compcesed of representatives of 
the various agencies which have been at work 
for some time developing the program. In 
the report I shall submit to you next week 
that program will be outlined. 

I am convinced that the person who is to 
direct the reconversion program should take 
charge of this Cfice now. He would then 
have ar. opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the plans we have made and can modify 
in such manner as he deems wise the plans 
he will be called upon to administer. 

Therefore, I tender my resignation to 
become effective April 2. I fix that date be- 
cause the law requires a report to be filed 
with you and with the Congress on April 1, 
and I think it my duty to file that report. 


Barre Center, N. 


fanitalieitenbanedekiimesuns | Eagle 





} Location 


eine qletsegsd cicnaiaietndincaeatadaslenandinns Do. 

Ti chatenas telecine sinc ich dich igeaad Oe Albion, ¥. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr 

arbor. N. ¥. 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity you 
gave me to participate in the war effort. 

With assurances of my esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JamMes FP. Byrnrnrs 

In a letter accepting Mr. Byrnes’ resigna- 
tion, the President wrote Justice Byrnes as 
fcllows 

Marcu 31, 1945. 
Iron. JAMES F. BYRNEs, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JIMMIE: I have read without surprise 
but nevertheless with a sense of heartfelt 
regret your letter of March 24. Of course, I 
am all too familiar with your desire to retire 
from public life, expressed a before 
both Houses of the Congress as long avo as 
of last year and reiterated to me per- 
sonally some months later. 

Having no other alternative, I accept your 
resignation as Director of the Cflice of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. I ask that 
you make your resignation effective the date 
ycur successor qualifies. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the sever- 


Tow 
vune 


ance of a relationship which has been as 
delightful to me personally as it has been 


of advantage to the national interest which 
you have served with such singular devotion 
ewes Adelity. I shall always remember the 
many burdens which you have taken from 
my naan ers. The Nation has keen fortu- 
nate in these times of stress and strain that 
we could fall back on the counsel you were 
able to give us out of an experience gained 
in the discharge of so many positions of the 
highest trust and responsibility. As legis- 
latcr, as jurist sitting on the highest Court 
in the land, and as man of affairs, you had 
a long preparation for the service which you 
have given your country in these war years. 
I know that with characteristic vision you 
have already glimpsed the essential prob!ems 
of reconversion. Although you go, I shall 
like to think that at any time in the future 
I can avail myself of your wisdom, 

edge, and understanding. 

With every good wish, 

Always sincerely, 

FRANKLIN D. FOOSEV<LT. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina vicld to 
me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 


that I speak the unanimous sentir nents 
of the Senate and larsely of the coun- 
try when I express my deep regret at 
the departure of Justice By rnes from the 
position of Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and, so far as we know, 
from public life. 

Many of us here have known Mr. 
Byrnes for a generation. When I en- 
tered the House of Representatives in 
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March 1913 he was a Member and had 
been for 2 years. I served there with 
him many years; I served here with him 
many years, and have been in close con- 
tact with him since he resigned from the 
Senate to become Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in even 
closer contact during his incumbency of 
the various civilian positions he has held 
under the war program. 

I know of no one whose departure 
from public service would create a great- 
er vacuum in that service than that of 
Justice Byrnes. He is a man of out- 
standing ability and unimpeachable 
character. He has a keen insight into 
the problems and the details of Govern- 
ment service, because during most of the 
years when he was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives he was a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I 
think during most, if not all, his serv- 
ice in the Senate he was a member of 
our Committee on Appropriations, mem- 
bership in which brings one into inti- 
mate contact with all the departments 
and bureaus and details of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Such knowl- 
edge, acquired during years of experi- 
ence, has not only been of value to Jus- 
tice Byrnes, but has been of benefit to 
the country, and it is with the greatest 
regret that I take note of his departure 
from public life now. We all wish for 
him the greatest success and happiness 
in his future endeavors, whatever they 
may ke. 

Mr. President, our disappointment at 
the resignation and departure of Justice 
Byrnes is assuaged, however, by the ap- 
pointment which has come to the Senate 
today of his successor in the person of 
Judge Fred M. Vinson. Judge Vinson 
served in the House of Representatives 
many years, and became one of the out- 
standing members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. He not only became 
acquainted with all the details of govern- 
ment, but really became almost a tax ex- 
pert. He wes one of the most industri- 
ous and hard-working of the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
contributed very largely to the solution 
of some of the tax problems. 

Like Justice Byrnes, Mr. Vinson was 
appointed to the bench, but resigned, at 
the request of the President, to take 
civilian employment under the war pro- 
gram, and recently was moved to the 
office of Administrator of the lending 
agencies, and now is transferred to the 
position which is being vacated by Jus- 
tice Byrnes. 

I feel confident in saying that Judge 
Vinson will carry on the ideals of his 
new office, he will serve in that position 
with an understanding of the depart- 
ments with which he will have to deal, 
and of the problems which wil] face him, 
and all of us, with regard to recon- 
version and reorganization of our econ- 
omy for the peace days, no less than 
during the concluding days of the war. 

I thir.k it is fortunate, inasmuck as 
Justice Byrnes desired to retire, that the 
President has seen fit to appoint Judge 
Vinson as his successor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mir. President, I wish 
to add a brief word to the remarks of 
the majority leader, 


Like the Senator from Kentucky, I 
have had long association with Justice 
Byrnes. I served with him in the other 
body of the Congress, and I was priv- 
ileged to serve with him in the Senate. 
He brought to the performance of his 
public duties a rare tact, a legislative 
genius, and a character which earned 
him the respect and the warm regard of 
all these who were privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him, 

I regret his departure from public life. 
He served throughout his legislative ca- 
reer with distinction to himself and with 
honor to his State, and he has mace a 
great contribution to the public welfare 
in all the positions he has held. I join 
in expressing regret that he has seen fit 
to sever’ his connection with the public 
service. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add to what the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader have said re- 
garding the resignation of Justice 
Byrnes. As the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, it is a source of regret 
to me that he has resigned. Having 
been a close friend of his for so long a 

eriod, and knowing of his desire to 
retire last fall, I was quite pleased at 
that time when he determined to remain 
in public office, and during the months 
since he has rendered most valuable 
service to the President of the United 
States and to the leaders of our armed 
forces. As the President has said, I am 
certain thet he will miss Justice Byrnes’ 
guiding hand and that he regrets that 
Justice Byrnes will be near him no longer 
to take so much off his shoulders, as the 
President expressed it in his letter. 

Mr. President, I am certain that Jus- 
tice Byrnes’ great service and devotion 
to the public demonstrated during the 
stress and strain of war will always be 
appreciated by the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure there is nothing I could say 
about Justice Byrnes which would add 
to what has already been so well said 
by other Senators preceding me. When 
I first became a Member of the House 
of Representatives, nearly 34 years ago, 
I found Mr. Byrnes a Member of the 
House from South Carolina. He was 
then one of the most genial, delightful, 
attractive, and ‘diplomatic of men, and in 
all the years which have since passed 
he has retained all those fine and pleas- 
ing characteristics. Inever knew a more 
lovable or delightful character than Mr. 
Byrnes. His personality was most en- 
gaging and always alluring. We did not 
always agree on public questions; in fact, 
we frequently differed, but never in all 
the time of our association did an unkind 
word pass between us or an unkind 
thought find lodgment with either of us 
against the other. 

As a statesman, Justice Byrnes has 
been an unusual success. He had a bril- 
liant career in the House of Representa- 
tives, as well as later in the Senate. He 
was similarly successful as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and as a 
member of the President’s official house- 
hold I can well understand how the Pres- 
ident came to regard him as a tower of 
strength, He is honest, able, learned, 
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courageous, manly, hard-working, versa. 
tile, and with a personality which cannot 
be excelled. He is really and truly g 
gentleman without fear and without re. 
proach. These was perhaps no more 
personally popular Member of this body 
than he while he was here. 

I can well understand how the Presj- 
dent was inspired to write the beautiful 
letter he has issued, every word of which 
I endorse, from personal knowledge, from 
political association, and from the stand- 
point of one who has been long in the 
public service. 

Mr. President, I could not let this oc- 
casion pass without saying that I join 
in all the beautiful things which have 
been said about Justice Byrnes by the 
Senators who have spoken, I wish Mr. 
Byrnes a continuance of his useful and 
splendid life in whatever field of work 
he undertakes; he deserves every good 
reward that may come to him. I have 
a deep sense of personal devotion to him. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my deep regret and concern 
because of Mr. Byrnes’ resignation. His 
high integrity, intelligence, common 
sense, and judgment have been of ihe 
greatest value to our Nation in the criti- 
cal circumstances which have ssur- 
rounded it. Personally, I have always 
found Mr. Byrnes most courteous and 
effective in his conduct of public affairs; 
and for his help in the solution of many 
difficulf war problems in California I am 
most grateful. 

The resignation of Mr. Byrnes at this 
time is a profound loss to our country 
and to every citizen; and he should have 
from all of us our commendation, our 
gratitude, and our blessings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present 
occupant of the chair wishes to approve 
heartily the remarks, in tribute to 
James F. Byrnes, made by the majority 
leader [Mr. BarKtey], the minority 
leader [Mr. Wurite], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MayBank], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEtisr}, 
and the Senator from California | Mr. 
Downey]. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES FOR ENGLAND, 

AND LUMBER SHORTAGE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received numerous letters from lumber 
companies in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska complaining about the 
lack of lumber, and particularly about 
the large amount of lumber which is go- 
ing to be used to build prefabricated 
houses to be shipped to England, while 
the people in the United States are suf- 
fering from a lack of lumber. A letter 
which is typical is one received from 
the Robertson Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and I wish to read it into 
the Recorp at this time: 

Marcu 21, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United Siates Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We feel that it is our duty 
to write you at this time in regard to lumber 
being manufactured in the United States. 

As you probably know, most of the lumber 
yards have insufficient stocks to even take 
care of old buildings which have to be re- 
paired in order that they do not depreciate 
to a point beyond repair, 








vw. ova told that 30,090 prefabricated 
: a be sent to England in the very 
; } nd that England wants 10 times 
‘amber of homes, and will pull all 
ings to get them. How many 
d homes will be wanted and sent 
intries we are unable to tell 
looking at some figures we have 
; like they talk about 750,000 
which are to be given to p2ople 
i eas. 

absolutely no cbjections to the 
vy getting all the lumber neces- 
his war, even though our yards 
rely out of lumber; but we do 
t our forests should be depleted 
l ser taken away from citizens of 
| States, who have already gone 
ficient lumber for 4 years to keep 
old buildings in normal repair—without 
mentioning lumber for new barns, 
houses, and so forth, which 

ded on most farms. 
” Prem ports we have, the lumber dealers 
in Ci , still have normal stocks in their 
uaber yards and the people of Canada ap- 
naretiy have been well taken care of for the 
{ & yoal The lumber dealer in the 
s has had only a fraction of the 
has needed for several years, and 
ited States furnishes lumber for 
rnd Navy to win this war we feel 
‘one more than our share with- 
the lumber needed in this coun- 
d-leasing a large portion of it to 
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at ell Congressmen will watch 
asing of lumber so that it is not 
from the people of the United 
) will need it badly, and given to 
her ¢ tries. 
Cur company, operating yards in Minne- 
ta and North Dakota, has had practically 
to sell for 3 years— 
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I want to repeat that, Mr. President— 
Our company, operating yards in Minne- 
ta and North Dakota, has had practically 
shingles to sell for 3 years and only a 

y limited amount of lumber, even though 
l of r yards are located in the agricul- 
ral district of these two States. Farmers 
are begging us for lumber,-.and we 
are unable to purchase sufficient quantities 
to allow them to keep their buildings in only 
moacrate 1 
Your 


even now 


enair. 

very truly, 

THE ROBERTSON LUMBER Co. 
Cy Ray Marcy. 

P. S.—Have just received authentic infor- 
nr n that 30,000,000 feet of flooring alone 
will be used in the construction of the 30,000 
houses for Eng'tend, es well as millions of 
beard fo: ypes of lumber. 
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Mr. President, I may say that last 
found that lumber was so scarce that the 
women on the farms did not have suffi- 
clent lumber to build chicken coops in 
order to take care of the chickens they 
were atuempting to raise. The farmers 
could not secure shingles to place on 
their granaries to save the wheat they 
had stored there. I sincerely hope that 
under no circumstances will this coun- 
ty, under lend-lease or in any other 
manner, sond enough lumber overseas or 
use enough lumber here to manufacture 
750,000 prefabricated homes for Eng- 
land, or any other country, or all the 
other countries put together. 

UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER PE- 

SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to return to the pending conference re- 
port. Before briefly summarizing what 
I said Friday upon the pending bill, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that more millionnaires are being 
created by this war than were created 
by World War No. 1, and that, aside from 
raising the income-tax rates, nothing 
has been done about it by Congress. 
Enormous fortunes, some, of course, cre- 
ated by World War No. 1, still exist. and 
not only do they exist but. as { stated 
in my previous remarks, the vast 
gregations of wealth have grown larger 
and are still growing larger daily. Yet 
today, Mr. President, Senators rise upon 
this floor and solemnly ask for the en- 
actment of a law which will permit one 
man to enslave every individual in Amer- 
ica, while property continues to be 
exempt, and men and women hold up 
their hands in horror at the idea of levy- 
ing a capital tax to reduce the dcht of 
the United States. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 
more the debt is reduced the less of it 
the soldier boys will have to pay when 
they return home. 

There is no more need for the enact- 
ment of the pending measure, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, then there is for a 
wagon to have five wheels. I conclu- 
Siveiy proved on Fridey, by the siate- 
ment of General Marshall himself, that 
labor has broken all records for produc- 
tion in 1943. I proved by the records of 
the War Production Board that the rail- 
read men, with a 24-percent decrease in 
manpower, worked so hard voluntarily 
that the railroads made a profit of more 
than $7,600,096,CC3, which is nearly half 
a billion dollars more than they ever 
made before in the history of the United 
States, their top year being 1929. I 
proved by the records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the farmers 
voluntarily—not by slave labor, but vol- 
untarily—produced more food and more 
grain than has ever been produced be- 
fore in a single year in the history of 
the world. 

So what possible reason can there be 
for the enactment of this measure, un- 
less the reason be that there are those 
who, already taking delight in ordering 
about the people of this country even to 
the minutest details of their lives, are 
grasping and grasping and grasping for 
more power and more power and still 
more power, so that they may tell not 
only the civilians of America what to do 
but may even regulate the lives of the 
soldiers who return home to this coun- 
try. 

I should like to have any Senator who 
is in favor of the bill answer the charge 
made, not by some inconsequential per- 
son, but by Lindsay C. Warren, Comp- 
troller General. His statement is that 
there has been more than $50,000,000,- 
600 of graft. I should like to ask any 
Senator who seeks to have this measure 
passed to refute the figures of the War 
Production Board that labor has done 
an outstanding job voluntarily. Ishould 
like to have any Senator deny that the 
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railroad men have made an outstanding 
record in 1943. They did so voluntarily, 
Mr. President, and not through enslaved 
labor. 

I conclusively proved on Friday ty 
General Marshall’s statement that labor 
had broken all records in production in 
1943. I proved by the record of the coal 
miners, at a time when more than 75,029 
of their sons had gone to war, that they 
had produced hundreds of theusands of 
tons of coal more than were ever pro- 
duced in a single year in the history of 
the United States. Mr. Fresident, that 
is their record, and it is a record in which 
every American can take pride. 

While England and other countries 
have enslaved labor, this great cemoc- 
racy of ours has proved that in time of 
crisis men and women who own their 
own homes, who rule their own country, 
who select their own officials, who will- 
ingly sacrifice their own blocd upon the 
field of battle, who will not yield an iota 
in their loya'ty and patriotism, are out- 
wardly as efficient as, and work Ieng2. 
hours than, the people of any ens!<ved 
nation upon the face of the earth. Why 
should this kind of free people have any 
man tell them where their wives. sons, 
end daughters will have to work, cr sepa- 
rate a father frem his family by a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, or say to a femily, 
“Leave your farm in North Dakota and 
go out to farm in Oreson, Crlifernia. cr 
Texas.” Mr. President, in repiy to those 
who say that that will not be dene, my 
unanswerable questicn is, “Why give any 
man the power to do it?” 

As I said Friday, if we are going to 
draft the youth of the country who are 
fighting to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the people of America, then we 
should also draft the property, the 
wealth that they are fighting to preserve. 
I stated then that there are 60 families 
that control the destiny of this ccuntry— 
60 families supported by 90 mere that 
have so many billions of dollars that the 
very fact that they have it is a distrace 
to this country. Why should 1 family 
control the mines of America, another 
the timber, and another any other natu- 
ral resource? Almighty God gave the 
wealth for all the people—not to any €0 
families. It is only necessary to recall 
the remarks of the elder Rockefeller, 
that he “got this property from God,” 
to remind one of the old claim made by 
the kings and queens of centuries gone by 
that they ruled by divine right of kings 
and not by the will of the people. The 
sconcr we wipe out that kind of thing in 
this country the better off we shall be. 
Personally, I hope that every king, queen, 
duke, count, prince, earl, and any person 
with any other title, as well as every 
house of royalty, will be wiped out by this 
war. About the only good thing we got 
out cf World War No. 1 was that we got 
rid of many of that class of pcople. They 
are no good as a group, and they never 
will be any good. The idea that one of 
royal blood should not associate with a 
man engaged in trade or a farmer or 
laborer, has no place in the mcdern trend 
of the twentieth century. Asa matter o 
fact, some of the royal families have 
intermarried so much that they are suf- 
fering from all sorts of diseases, and their 
blocd is so retten that a tradesman or a 
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farmer who has a son or daughter ‘of 
marrisgeeble age would be unwise, in- 
deed, to permit him to get mixed up with 
a scrawny, spavined, stuttering, half- 
witted person who has nothing to com- 
mend him except his money and his al- 
leged superiority of alleged breeding. 

I have noticed that whenever a great 
invention takes place it generally comes 
from an Edison, a Ford, or a Fulton; and 
then after a man of the people has in- 
vented something new, within a short 
time it seems to be controlled by 1 of 
the 60 families, supported by 1 of the 90 
families who in America rapidly have 
formed a caste comparable to that of roy- 
alty in some of the European countries. 

I proposed by an amendment to wipe 
out this condition by levying a capital 
tax, as a result of which the boys return- 
ing from the war would have billions of 
dollars less to pay .on the war debt. 
Such a tax would in very truth and fact, 
“drive the money changers out of the 
temple” and keep them out. 

Mr. President, of course, I realize that 
not many Members of the Senate have 
that view; but if I am the only liberal 
Republican in the Senate, Iam happy to 
speak for liberal Republicans all over 
this country who feel the way I do; and I 
venture the prediction that if this coun- 
try is ever visited by a revolution, if ever 
that time comes—and God forbid that 
it should come—it will have been brought 
on by the lords of wealth whose appetites 
are insatiable, whcse greed for money is 
apparently endless, and who in their 
desperate desire to have power over their 
fellow men will in time of war use the 
war to enslave freemen. 

We are here, Mr. President, supposedly 
as the guardians of America; we are here 
to make this a better place for the rank 
and file of the people to live in—to have 
business in and to enjoy their lives in. 
Under our laws, we pledge ourselves to 
support the Constitution of this country; 
and I for one propose to tear down these 
enormous fortunes and use them in pay- 
ing the war debt, because I am entirely 
convinced that not only is that for the 
best interest of America, but in truth 
and fact for the very best interests of 
the very men and women who hold these 
concentrated fortunes. Inasmuchas the 
Senate rejected my amendment to make 
this possible, and has refused to go on 
with me in this amendment, I, of course, 
will vote against this measure, secure in 
the knowledge that I am right and that 
Senators who disagree with me are en- 
titled to have me respect their opinions 
as I expect them to respect mine. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks portions of a speech on bloated 
fortunes, delivered by the late Senator 
Huey Long when he was speaking on this 
floor on the 4th day of April 1932, 13 
years ago, when he used words almost 
identical with some of the things which 
T have said. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRISIS 

Why, if this Congress adjourns and does 
not provide a law for the effective starting 
eo. a redistribution of wealth in the United 


States you need not be worried about the 
amount of deficit that there is going to be 
in the National Treasury. If we adjourn 
here with this tax bill before us, with a bill 
passed as a result of it or with this bill passed, 
without providing a means for the redistri- 
bution of wealth in the United States today, 
and allow this snowball to go downhill for 
2 or 3 more years as it is now, and allow this 
panic to be exploited as it is now being ex- 
ploited to concentrate every business enter- 
prise in this country, you do not need to 
worry about the Federal Government nor 
the Budget of the Federal Government. You 
will have a problem before you that is a 
great deal bigger than any problem of the 
Ludget of the Federal Government. 

I have letters which I have received today, 
which I intended to read to the Senate, 
One man, a peaceable citizen, has under- 
taken to make a living as long as he could, 
and finally went into a business prohibited 
by law because it was the only thing out of 
which he could make a living for his wife 
and children. He is now in the Federal 
penitentiary. Another letter is from a widow 
with a 19-year-old son that she is undertak- 
ing to send to college, living in a college 
town; and he cannot continue his work in 
the university because she cannot find the 
funds even to buy the books. Yet we are 
sitting here talking about balancing the 
Budget. 

THE UNBLESSED COALITION 


Who is thinking about those people? Who 
is thinking about this condition? Who is 
doing anything about it? Where is this 
bipartisan conference? I want to find it and 
write it a letter. Has it been blessed as the 
House conference was blessed? Have Rocke- 
feller and Morgan and Baruch sent in their 
ill-fated recommendations and demands that 
were so effective in other administrations? 
Have they been sent in now? Is that what 
we are going to see done in this tax bill that 
is coming out here? 

We are told that there never was a ruling 
class that abdicated. A great deal of specu- 
lation is made over who is the leader and 
who are the party leaders of this Nation, who 
are the leaders of Congress. I have been 
here long enough to say that if I had any 
legislation in the United States Congress to- 
day, I would a whole lot rather know that it 
had the sanction and approval of Morgan 
and Rockefeller and Baruch than to know 
that it had the sanction and approval of 
every party leader in both Houses of Con- 
gress. They are here to fight the tax on the 
importation of oil. They are here to fight 
the tax on stock exchanges. 

We have a cotton exchange and a stock ex- 
change in the city of New Orleans, just as 
they have a stock exchange and a cotton ex- 
change in the city of New York, and I am 
not afraid to tell you that there is not a 
more nefarious enterprise that ever operated 
on the face of the globe than the stock ex- 
changes and cotton exchanges in the city of 
New York and in the city of New Orleans. 
They have lived for years out of the miseries 
and the slim profits that might have meant 
some convenience and comfort to the people 
of this country, and there is no tax on the 
living face of the globe that can be more 
justly and properly assessed than a tax on 
the stock exchange and a tax on the cotton 
exchange. I am not politically afraid for 
them to know that I have expressed exactly 
those sentiments on the floor of the Senate. 
It does not make any difference to. me whether 
they like it or not. 

Now, these men are fighting the inheri- 
tance tax and the surtax. The newspapers 
tell us that this is a great effort to soak the 
rich. Soak the rich—the “soak-the-rich 
campaign.” It is no campaign to soak the 
rich, Mr. President. It is a campaign to 
save the rich. It is a campaign the success’ 
of which they will wish for when it is too 
late, if it fails, more than anyone else on 
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earth will wish for it—a campaign for sur. 
taxes to insure a redistribution of wealth and 
of income, a campaign for inheritance taxes 
to insure a redistribution of wealth anq of 
income, 


IS WALL STREET ALONE TO HAVE THE COALITION? 


Since we had a coalition of the Republican 
and Democratic leaders in the House anq jn 
the Senate that the House Members rebelleq 
against, is it not possible that there can be 
some coalition of the Members of the United 
States Senate in the interest of the people of 
this country to raise these surtaxes and theca 
inheritance taxes and to save these other 
forms of taxation that mean a prosperous 
America? Could there not be some anointed 
move from the Senate that would mean the 
protection of the people of this country? 

Evidently we do not realize that there is q 
crisis. Apparently we do not. We do not 
have to go very far to find it out. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, in his speech in Indianapolis 
the other day, said that we were now in the 
midst of the greatest crisis in the history of 
the world. If Mr. Hoover can be believed 
neither disunion, rebellion, war, nor pesti- 
lence compares with the condition that faces 
the American people today. Mr. Hoover may 
not ever say this again. I do not think he 
will say it again. I think he had a rather un- 
guarded moment, and probably his speech 
was not censored as it is going to be censored 
in the future. As campaign days draw closer 
the artist who can make words mean and not 
mean will no doubt interpolate these mes- 
sages in such a way that they will offend but 
few, and benefit probably fewer. But Mr, 
Hoover went on to say that a different means 
of taxation had to be found for this country; 
that we had to find a means of taxation that 
would take the taxes off the small man, 
That is what Mr. Hoover said. I am going to 
read in a moment just exactly what he did 
say; that we had to formulate a tax policy 
that would take the taxes off the farmers and 
home owners of this country; and in the 
same speech—which evidently was not cen- 
sored as most of them probably will be here- 
after and probably have been heretofore—he 
went on and said that the remedy was by 
the distribution of wealth. 

But now every power of the administration 
which can be brought from the White House 
is exerted against anything being done which 
means the distribution of wealth among the 
people of this country, 


THE LIGHT OF AMERICA’S DREAM IS FADING 


The great and grand dream of America that 
all men are created free and equal, endowed 
with the inalienable right of life and liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—this great 
dream of America, this great light, and this 
great hope—has almost gone out of sight in 
this day and time, and everybody knows it; 
and there is a mere candle flicker here and 
yonder to take the place of what the great 
dream of America was supposed to be. 


ANOTHER SLAVE OWNER 

The people of this country have fought and 
have struggled, trying, by one process and 
the other, to bring about the change that 
would save the American country to the ideal 
and purposes of America. They are met with 
the Democratic Party at one time and the 
Republican Party at another time, and both 
of them at another time, and nothing can 
be squeezed through these party organiza- 
tions that goes far enough to bring the 
American people to a condition where they 
have such a thing as a livable country. We 
swapped the tyrant 3,000 miles away for & 
handful of financial slave-owning overlords 
who make the tyrant of Great Britain seem 
mild. 

Much talk is indulged in to the effect that 
the great fortunes of the United States are 
sacred, that they have been built up by the 
honest and individual initiative, that the 
funds were honorably acquired by men of 






_awe® for-visioned in thought. The fact 
> those fortunes have been acquired and 
that those who have built them for the finan- 
~ia] masters have become impoverished is a 
~vacjent proof that they have not been regu- 
i honorably acquired in this coun- 





ven if they had been that would not alter 





alone held, tcgether, 341 di- 

; jn 112 banks, railroad, insurance, 

r corporations, and one of this group 

after-dinner speech in which he 

a newspaper report hed asserted 

12 men in the United States controlled 

; of the Nation, and in the same 

speech this group he said, “And I am one 

nd you the balance, and this state- 
mont is correct.” 

Twelve men. If we only had that passing 
remark, which, by the way, was deleted from 
the newspaper report which finally went out, 

! h we have plenty cf authority that 
he ement was made; if we did not have 
other figures to show it, we probably might 
) much attention to thet passing 





You want to enforce the law, you want to 
balance the Budget? I tell you that if in any 
i I live in, despite every physical and 
ial effort I could put forth, I should 
children starving and my wife starv- 

i laws against robbing and against 
steal and against bootlegging would not 
amount to any more to me than they would 

‘ other man when it came to a matter 
of facing the time of starvation. 

Whoever tries to guard the existence of 
the fortunes becomes a statesman of high 
repu He is welcome in the party councils. 
Whoever undertakes to provide for the dis- 
t 1 of these fortunes is welcome in no 

Tl pass laws under which people may be 
put in jail for utterances made in war times 
1er times, but you cannot stifle or keep 
rowing, as poverty and starvation and 
hunger increase in this country, the spirit of 
the American people, if there is going to be 
any spirit in America at all. 


LET ALL ENJOY OUR WEALTH IF THE COUNTRY IS 
TO BE SAVID 
we provide for the redistribution of 
in this country, the country is 
there is going to be no country left 
here very long. That may sound a little bit 
extr ant, but I tell you that we are not 
have this good little America here 
» do not take care to redistribute 
ilth cf this country. 
E ‘ ort of the Federal Trade Com- 
! yublished in 1925. On page S€ I find 
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i foregoing table shcws thet about 1 
per f the estimated number of decedents 
about 59 percent of the estimated 
and that more than $0 percent was 
( i by about 13 percent of this number.” 
I is the very conservative and highly 
1 Feceral Trade Commission, which 
t 1 percent of the decedents owned 
nt of the wealth. It had been pre- 
estimated, as I read the other day 
report of the Industrial Relations 
just 10 years before that time, 
« percent of the people owned 60 per- 
the wealth, and in 10 years the cycle 
) that from one Government report 
mate that 2 percent of the people 
60 percent of the wealth, in 10 years 
me 1 percent of the people owning 
ent of the wealth of this country. 
how that condition grew. 
e here an editorial which appeared in 
turday Evening Post at the time this 
port was published. This editorial 
1 on September 23, 1916, in the Sat- 
Evening Post under the heading, Are 
1 or Poor? I read from the editorial, 
5 just a column: 
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zhe man who studies wealth in the 
United States from statistics only will get 
nowhere with the subjects, because all the 
statistics afford only an inconclusive sugges- 
tion. Along one statistical line’— 

This is the Saturday Evening Post in 1916 
before its owner began to come to Wash- 
ington in a $3,000,000 yacht. Says this 
editorial: 

“Along one statistical line you can figure 
out a nation bustling with wealth; along 
another a bloated plutocracy comprising 1 
percent of the population lording it over a 
starveling horde with only a thin margin cf 
merely well-to-do in between.” 

That is from the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 23, 1916. 

I saw an article in the World’s Work for 
last month which gives the details cf the 
Mellon fortune, and totals it up at scven 
billion nine hundred and ninety million four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand—that is 
enough without getting to the hundreds— 
seven billion nine hundred and ninety mil- 
lion. That is the Mellon fcrtune, with a 
footnote to the effect that it did not in- 
clude two billion one hundred and sixty-six 
million his brother has. The Mellon for- 
tune §10,000,000,000, and everybody knows 
that the Mellon fortune does not compare 
with the Rockefeller fortune. Thirty-two 
fortunes of the Mellon size would take every 
dime of property America has in it today. 
Thirty-two men. No wonder 12 men were in 
absolute control of the United States. 

WHO OWNS AMERICA? 


I have here the statistics showing the con- 
centration of American industries. 

Iron ore: 59 to 75 percent owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Steel: 40 percent of the mill capacity 
owned by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

Nickel: 90 percent owned by the Interna- 
tional Nicke! Co 

Aluminum: 100 percent owned by the Alu- 
minum Trust. 

Telephone: 80 percent owned by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is 
more than that, as they would state if they 
understood the subsidizing contract which 
that company requires every little independ- 
ent telephone company to sign in order to 
get long-distance connections. If that were 
stated, it would be found that the telephone 
industry in the United States is 100 percent 
in the hands of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Telegraph: 75 percent in 
Union. 

Parlor car: 
nopoly. 

Agricultural machinery: The International 
Harvester Co. has £0 percent 

Shoe machinerv: The United Sho 
chinery Co. has a monopoly. 

Sewing machines: The Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. controls that field. 

Radio: The Radio Corporaticn, 100 pcr- 
cent. 

Sugar: The American Sugar Refining Co., 
1C9 percent. 

Anthracite coal: Eight companies, £0 pere 
cent of the United States tonnage. 

Sulfur: Two companies own the world’s 
dcpcsiis. 

Oil: To show ncw conservative this report 
is, it states that 33 percent of the oil is con- 
trolled by five companies, when, as a matter 
of fact, they own 105 percent, if you can get 
that much out of the total quantity of oil 
produced. That which they do not own they 
have absolute dominion over and manipulate 
the oil tariffs and the importations of the 
foreign group in such a manner that no inde- 
pendent man can stay in the oil business in 
this country today in competition with the 
Standard Oil Co 

Meat packing: Two companies, 50 percent. 

Electrical equipment: Two companies, 59 
percent. 


the Western 


Pullman Co., 109 percent mo- 
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Railroad rolling stock: Two companies, 
monopoly. 


Chemicals: Three companics, monopoly. 

Matches: Two companies, monopoly. 

Rubber: Four companies, monopoly. 

Moving pictures: ihree companies, mono- 
Poy. 

Aviation: Three companies, monopoly. 

Eiectric power: Four groups, moropoly. 

Insurance: Ten companies, 66 percent of 
the insurancefin force. 

Banking: 1 percent of the banks control 
£9 percent cf the banking rescurces of the 
United States: 

That is the concentration thet kas oc- 
cu-red in this ccuntry. 

The statistics er show that only 2 
Percent cf the peopie ever pay income taxes. 
Mr. Melion points cut that that is a grave 
condition; that the law has been miracu- 
Icusly at fault in failing to collect an in- 
come tax against a larger percentage of the 
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It is not the law that is at fault. That is 
net the trouble at all. It is the iniernal 
fact that 98 percent of the people of the 
United States have nothing, rather tha 
being the fault of the fact that only 2 per- 
cent of them pay any income tax. 

Mr. Mellon wants to brceaden the tax, so 
he said in his statement. He has gone to 
Europe by this time—at least we hope 
Mr. Mellon said that he wants the law 
broadened so as to cover mere than 2 per- 
cent. hat means that he wants to go into 
the pockets cf the little man living from 
hena to mouth on the bank of some creck 
or in some little cabin with 40 acres ard a 
mule. That means that he wants to revch 
cown lower into the lower stra and take 
from the starvation wages of that class cf 
people so that he misht relieve the ucper 
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crust from paying the burdens of govern- 
ment. 

I have here the address by Président 
Foover delivercd ct Indianapolis. [ere is 


what he said: 

“Above all, schemes of public works which 
have no reproductive vaiue would result in 
sheer waste. Public works would result in 
sheer waste. 

“The remedy to economic depression is not 
waste but the creation and distribution of 
wealth.” 

“The creation and distribution of wealth.” 
He said further that in this creation di 
tribution taxes have got to be lifted from 
the small man. Therefore, Mr. P 
there is necessity that 
cone in this crisis for the 
people of the country, as well as for the bene- 
fit of balancing the Budget. 






resident, 
something must be 


benefit of the 


OVER 2,000,000 EARN LESS THAN 504 PLUTSCRATS 

I have the statistics here. Here is how 
the income is being distributed. In 1929 
there were 504 supermillionaires at the top 
of the heap who had an aggregate net in- 


come of $1,165,090,000. That is 504 peopl 
These £04 persons could have purchased with 
tneir net income the entire wheat and ccttou 
crops of 1930. In other words, there we 
504 men who made more money in that y 
than all the \wheat farmers and all the co ! 


farmers in this great land of democracy. Cu 
cf the 2 chief crops, 1.860.600 wheat farm- 
ers and 1,032,C00 c 

farmers raising wheat and cotton- 
than those 504 men. 

From the official statistics we 
$538,€64,187 was tie net ‘ 
largest income taxpayers in 19829. The 421,- 
000 workers in the ciothing industry received 
in wages $475,000,000. Thnose 85 men could 
have paid the entire wazes of the clothing 
industry of the Nation and heave had $100,- 
000,000 left. Yes; there has got to be relief 
from this condition. 

Mr. Gcmpers was termed a Sccialist when 
he said: 

“Eundreds of thousands of ovr fellow men, 
throuch the ever-increasing extensions and 
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on farmers—z,c00,090 


find that 


income of the &5 
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improvements in mcdern methods of produc- 
tion, are rendered superfluous. We must find 
employment for our wretched brothers and 
sisters by reducing hours of labor or we will 
be overwhelmed and destroyed.” 

That was his statement, but the state- 
ment that the country faced any such thing 
as destruction was heralded as a preposterous 
statement, but Mr. Hoover came back and 
clarified the matter. He did not disturb Mr. 
Gompers’ ashes, because they are under- 
neath the earth all alone. Mr. Hoover came 
back and went Mr. Gompers one better. He 
said this is “the greatest crisis the world has 
ever known.” 

I have here a newspaper article in the na- 
ture of an interview with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. I want to read a 
line from that. This was published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 27, 1931: 

“Senator James Couzens (Michigan) does 
not believe the depression in this country is 
due to world depression.” 

And I do not either. 

“Nor does he believe that our recovery de- 
pends upon world recovery.” 

Nor do I. 

“He believes, and emphatically says, that 
American capitalists caused the American de- 
pression mainly by taking an exorbitant share 
of the earnings of American industry and that 
recovery can be accomplished only by secur- 
ing the livelihoods-and increasing the- pur- 
chasing power of American workers.” 


ALL AGREED “NO SWOLLEN FORTUNES” 


I have here an article appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post on the question of the 
distribution of wealth of this country. When- 
ever fear comes around, as it did in 1919, 
there was a fear that bolshevism was going to 
overrun this country like it threatened to 
overrun Europe. Then we get such expres- 
sions as this. We cannot get them at any 
other time. Here was the Saturday Evening 
Post, the great conservative journal, saying 
this: 

“We want prosperity in America, but not 
swollen fortunes.” 

That is the Saturday Evening Post saying 
that we do not want “swollen fortunes in 
America.” Then it went on to say: 

“We want big rewards for men who do big 
constructive things, and jail sentences for 
the big fellows who steal the fruits of their 
work and the savings of small investors.” 

They wanted to put Rockefeller and Morgan 
in jail, according to this editorial; but today 
the cry is, “Soak the rich,” and the man who 
undertakes to levy a penny on the concen- 
trated bloated fortunes in the hands of a few 
of them is considered an outlaw. 

“There have been altogether too many 
mavericks loose on the range, sucking cows 
on which they have no claim. There would 
be no real railroad mess, no necessity for try- 
ing to pare down wages in basic industries—” 

The same thing prevailed then that pre- 
vails now, the same condition practically, and 
the Saturday Evening Post said: 

“There would be no real railroad mess, no 
necessity for trying to pare down wages in 
basic industries, if there had been no banker 
control and no flagrant watering of the stocks 
of these corporations.” 

That was the Saturday Evening Post in 
1919. It said, “We want prosperity, but no 
swollen fortunes,” and that the men who 
have made most of these swollen fortunes by 
impoverishing the labor of the country ought 
to be put in jail. We are not trying to put 
them in jail. We are trying to save them 
from committing physical suicide in this 
country and pulling the temple down with 
everybody else in it. 

But we have a coalition. We have a coali- 
tion of the Democratic Party leaders and the 
Republican Party leaders. Yes; we have a 
coalition. Who are the anointed of this 
coalition of Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers that is going to eliminate everything that 
means protection of the common men in this 
country? here is this coalition? Where 


does it meet? With whom does it meet? Has 
it ever for once come out before the American 
people with anything except the statement 
that they have to hold the House in order? 
Will they come out with the same declara- 
tion that they have got to hold the Senate 
in order—not trying to do anything par- 
ticularly, but only holding everything in 
order? The House is described as “being in 
rebellion” when it rebels against its leaders. 

Is there going to be one coalition? Is that 
going to be the extent? Are there not men 
enough in the Senate of the United States 
who will see to it that there is a coalition 
for the people of the United States? Is 
there not some way there can be a coalition 
that takes into consideration the man with 
the house full of starving children, or has 
there got to be only one coalition to protect 
the banker controi, which, it was said, as I 
have pointed out, ought to have been in the 
penitentiary 20 years ago? What is to be 
the coalition? 

The pastor of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
church had something to say about it. I do 
not suppose he will ever say it again. They 
probably did not get to look over this speech 
of his in advance. If they had done so, it 
would possibly have been different. There 
would have been a different interpretation 
of it and they would have had more interpo- 
lations in it. Here is what Mr. Rockefeller’s 
pastor said on December 28, 1930: 

“See the picture of the world today—com- 
munism rising as a prodigious world power 
and all the capitalistic nations arming them- 
selves to the teeth to fly at each other’s 
throats and tear each other to pieces. * * * 
Capitalism. is on trial. * * * Onur whole 
capitalistic society is on trial.” 

I should say it is on trial—not the cap- 
italistic system, but the lack of capital. 

Then Mr. Rockefeller’s pastor proceeded: 

“First, within itself, for obviously there is 
something the matter with the operation of a 
system that over the western world leaves 
millions and millions of people out of work 
who want to work, and millions more in the 
sinister shadow of poverty.” 

There is bound to be something wrong with 
the system. Then he proceeds: 

“Second, capitalism is on trial, with com- 
munism for its world competitor.” 

And it is. 

“The verbal damning of communism now 
prevalently popular in the United States will 
get us nowhere. The decision between cap- 
italism and communism hinges on one point: 
Can capitalism adjust itself to the new age?” 


THE EXAMPLE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


When the people of France cried for bread, 
Marie Antoinette said, “If they have no bread, 
let them eat cake.” They reared back and 
took the head of the king and the queen. 
Today Marie Antoinette has been outdone 
40 times over. The poor people have pleaded 
for jobs, for the right to work; they have 
pleaded for a living; they have pleaded for 
their homes; they have pleaded for clothes to 
wear; they have pleaded for food to eat. 
There are plenty of homes; there is ample 
food; there is everything that is needed for 
humanity; but instead of saying, “If you 
have not bread eat cake,” the American peo- 
ple witness a so-called bipartisan agreement 
that under the claim of “balancing the Budg- 
et” reaches down and puts a tax upon peo- 
ple crying to this Government for relief. 

Mr. John Dewey proceeds to say that there 
has got to be a redistribution. 

Here is a quotation of the dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Wallace B. Donham: 

“If we have not in our several countries 
the brains, ability, and the cooperative spirit 
necessary to cure such world-wide conditions 
as those in which we now find ourselves, then 
our mass production, our scientific progress, 
our control over nature may actually destroy 
civilization.” 

And that is what is going to happen. Ma- 
chines are created making it possible to man- 
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ufacture more in an hour than used to bp 
manufactured in a month; more is produced 
by the labor of one man than was formerly 
produced by the labor of u thousand men: 
fertilizers are available whereby an acre of 
land can be made to produce from two ty 
three, or even four times what it formerly 
produced; various other inventions anq 
scientific achievements which God has seen 
fit to disclose to man from time to time 
make their appearance; but instead of brino. 
ing prosperity, ease, and comfort, they have 
meant unemployment; they have meant 
idleness; they have meant starvation; ther 
have meant pestilence; whereas they should 
have meant that hours of labor were shorten. 
ed, that toil was decreased, that more pec ple 
would be able to consume, that they Would 
have time for pleasure, time for recreation 
in fact, everything that could have been done 
by science and invention and Wealth and 
progress in this country should have been 
shared among the people. 


REFUNDING MILLIONS TO THE WEALTHY 


Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, our Democratic leader, whom I re- 
spect very highly and whom I honor for the 
great service which he has done to tinis 
country, saw fit to join in the clamor for the 
reduction of wages. I maintain there is no 
need of reducing any wages. Anyone should 
have seen the trouble which was coming 
when former Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, rose on this floor when the tax bill 
of 1926 was under consideration in the Sen- 
ate and said that the Democratic Party had 
been betrayed by its leaders. I thought tha: 
statement was a bit beyond the proper or 
necessary limit at the time; but the surtax 
was manipulated downward and the drive 
went on. 

The coalition between the progressive Sen- 
ators and the Democrats managed to keep 
the surtaxes not where they should have 
been, but nearer where they should have 
been than otherwise would have been the 
case. However, all of a sudden, the famous 
coalition occurred and the Duke’s Mixture 
amendment went through here. It might 
have done North Carolina some good: it 
might have done some good to some college 
or colleges in North Carolina, but it was a 
means by which the Treasury paid out mil- 
lions and millions and multiplied millions 
of funds. It was a retroactive amendment 
to open wide the gates of the Public Treas- 
ury and tell the capitalists to come and 
get not only what the Government was 
going to collect, but to come and get what 
they had already paid. So there were re- 
funded out of the Public Treasury enormous 
amounts of money. 

That was followed by the Mellon crusade 
to return and throw to the winds or to the 
public financial manipulators of this coun- 
try hundreds of millions more of dollars. 
Then, Mr. President, they pared down the 
income-tax rates from 6° to 50, to 40, to 25, 
and down to 20, and the inheritance-tax 
rates were pared down in about the same 
manner and proportion, until now a bi- 
partisan bill comes here, with all the bless- 
ing it ever had and a defunct Treasury 4s 
a result of it, concerning which ample warn- 
ing was given at the time. A blind man 
could have seen what the country was being 
led into. 

* . ” * ° 


In conclusion, I am not asking any man in 
the United States Senate to do anything 
harmful to the rich people of this country. 
If you want to do them a favor, provide some 
way to put some of that wealth among some 
of the people of this country. If you want 
to make their lives secure provide a way for 
relieving the anxieties of 90 percent of the 
people in this country today who are in 2b- 
solute fear of want and impoverishment. 
Provide a way whereby the world is going t0 
provide a living for the people of the United 
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rates, if you love these rich people as much 
as I love them. Yes, sir; provide a way to 
distribute it. If we sit here in this Congress 
>¢ this tax bill go back with a clause 
ipso facto annulling the law at the end of 
9 years, so that these taxes will no longer be 
collected; if we do not raise these surtaxes 
and these inheritance taxes to a point where 
they cannot continue to perpetuate these 
massive fortunes in the United States, like a 
snowball going down hill; if we do not regu- 
late them, when you have gone and gath- 
ered it all and all and all, in what condition 
are you going to leave the country? It is in 
it already. You do not have to go any far- 
ther. It is in it already. You mark my 
words: When we come back to the next meet- 
ing of the United States Senate, things are 
not going to be any better than they are 
right now, and not as good. You mark my 
words: You will look back on the year 1932 

; a prosperous year in 1933. 

You remember what I am saying. If we 
do not provide surtaxes and inheritance 
taxes to break up these large fortunes, and 
to provide for the needs of this Government 
from sources that are able to pay the cost, 
when we come back here in 1933 you are 
going to find a changed condition, and you 
will be wondering how conditions could have 
been as good in 1932 as they are now. 


PUT WHY NOT THE DREAM OF AMERICA? 


But, oh, Mr._President, if we could simply 
let the people enjoy the wealth and the accu- 
mulations and the earnings and the income 
and the machinery and the contrivances that 
we have. If, with the invention of every ma- 
chine, we could secure the education of ev- 
ery man; if with increased production of 
every kind there could be less toil, more 
hours of pleasure and recreation; if there 
could be a happy and contented people en- 
joying what the Almighty has made it possi- 
ble to provide; if there could be people 
clothed with the materials that we have to 
clothe them with today, and no place to 
put them; if the people could be fed with 
the food that we have to feed them with, 
and no place to put it; if the people could 
be sheltered in the homes we have today that 
the Federal land bank has taken away from 
them because they cannot pay the interest 
on the mortgages—if that could be done, if 
we could distribute this surplus wealth, 
while leaving these rich people all the lux- 
uries they can possibly use, what a different 
world this would be. 


“THY SOUL SHALL BE REQUIRED” 


Do not take away anything they need. 
Leave them with all the luxuries that the 
world can provide them for hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of years. Leave 
them with every palace, with every conven- 
lence, with every comfort; but do not allow 
the concentration and stagnation of wealth 
to reach the point where it is a national 
calamity. 

Will we do that? Will they do it? 
know they will not do it. Will we do it for 
them? Maybe we will. Maybe we will not. 
There ought to be a coalition of the people; 
there ought to be a coalition of the Senators 
representing the rights of the people in a 
Situation of this kind, as efficient as is the 
coalition of the bipartisan movement recom- 
mending and sponsoring the other side of 
the field. 

We can do this. If we do not, we will 
leave these masters of finance and fame and 
fortune like the man in the Book of old, who 
Said to himself, so the Bible tells us: 

“I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. 

“And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou 
much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry. 

But God said unto him: Thou fool, this 
Night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

XCI——191 


No; we 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senate that I rise with a deep 
sense of humility to discuss the so-called 
manpower bill. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, as a freshman Senator I would 
maintain my silence. However, I feel 
the significance of the bill is so vital to 
the future of this country that I would 
fail in my responsibility to my country 
if I did not protest some of the provi- 
sions and implications of the bill. 

Before I proceed to discuss its impli- 
cations, Mr. President, I should like to 
pay my respects to Justice Byrnes for the 
great service he has rendered his coun- 
try during the war. It was my privilege 
and honor to serve in close relationship 
with him for 2 years while I was a mem- 
ber of the War Labor Board. If I had 
the privilege of awarding medals to great 
civilian generals on the home front, Jus- 
tice Byrnes would be among my first 
choices, I have not always agreed with 
him on some of the policies he has pro- 
mulgated or in respect to some of the 
procedures he has put into effect, but 
he stands before the American people to- 
day, in my judgment, with a record of 
unselfish public service which proves him 
to be one of the great Americans of our 
time. 

In passing, I wish to point out that his 
resignation bears out rather interestingly 
the essence of an editorial entitled 
“Legislating for Byrnes,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York World Telegram 
of last week, and which has already been 
printed in the Rrecorp. One of its para- 
graphs reads as follows: 

Yet does Congress know how long Mr. 
Byrnes will remain as Director of War Mobi- 
lization? Or who would succeed him to 
those powers if he should quit, as he has 
many times expressed the desire to do? 


Further the editorial states: 

Congress should establish policies, define 
rights and responsibilities of citizens under 
Government by law, but it should not grant 
so much discretion to any man. 


In other words, Mr. President, when we 
proceed to give arbitrary power to men, 
unchecked and without the protection of 
the necessary safeguards under our sys- 
tem of checks and balances, we should 
keep in mind the fact that the relation- 
ship of those men to such power is likely 
to be very temporary—as temporary as 
life itself and the ever-changing views 
of men. 

Although at a later time in my re- 
marks I hope, with the assistance of the 
chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence, to review the bill, pointing out its 
similarities to the Senate bill and its dif- 
ferences, I wish to say at the beginning 
of my remarks that I think the commit- 
tee of conference, in bringing out the 
bill, has performed an act similar to that 
of the salesman who was instructed by 
his employer, “When a customer comes 
in, remember, make him buy something. 
Don’t let him go out of the store without 
buying something. Try to sell him some 
sort of a substitute.” 

Consequently when a customer walked 
into the grocery store and asked the 
salesman for some seasoning salt, the 
salesman looked at the shelf and dis- 
covering that they were out of seasoning 
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salt said, “Well, we are out of seasoning 
salt, but we have Epsom salt; and, you 
know, after all, salt is salt.” 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
this bill has been presented to the Sen- 
ate in its present form at this time. 
This is especially true when we remem- 
ber that the thing which is most needed 
in America today is united confidence on 
the part of all the people in our Gov- 
ernment and In the objectives of that 
Government and in the future plans of 
our Government. In my judgment, leg- 
islation such as that proposed by our 
committee in the pending measure is not 
of the type which will create unity in 
America. On the contrary, I believe it 
will create much disunity and great con- 
fusion. 

This morning our people by the mil- 
lions, in my judgment, are very much 
confused as to just where this adminis- 
tration plans to go, as to just what it has 
up its sleeve. Great issues confront the 
Senate in the critical months ahead, is- 
sues which call for the maximum amount 
of unified action on the part of the 
Senate. There should be no division on 
those issues or any partisanship what- 
soever, because we must face, as the 
Senate perhaps has never faced in our 
history, the job of developing through 
our efforts, to the extent that we can, 
a world order to establish permanent 
peace. And I believe this administra- 
tion should think a long time before it 
seeks to impose upon the Senate a man- 
power bill which raises suspicion, at least 
in the minds of many an my side of 
the aisle, including myself, as to just 
what the domestic economic program of 
the administration really is. 

Mr. President, I cannot reconcile the 
procedures of this bill with a concept of 
government the phraseology of which I 
fear has become somewhat hackneyed. 
Nevertheless, so far as preserving repre- 
sentative government in this country is 
concerned, it is a phrase which is far- 
reaching in its significance and implica- 
tions. If we are to maintain our political 
and economic democracy in America we 
must maintain it through a government 
by law instead of through a government 
by men. I know of no other legislation 
which was ever advanced or proposed by 
this administration that has gone far- 
ther down the road toward arbitrary and 
unchecked power. I know of no other 
legislation which permits men to exer- 
cise such arbitrary power as that which 
is being proposed in the work-or-fighi 
bill. When the administration starts 
collecting the dividends in connection 
with the issues immediately ahead sus- 
picion, lack of confidence, and even dis- 
trust of the administration, whish this 
legislation, if it passes, will arouse in this 
country, it will regret, I am sure, the 
pressure it is now putting on to force this 
bill through the Senate. The admin- 
istration will have to assume the major 
responsibility for the dissension which 
will result from the passage of the bill, 
but unfortunately the country as a whole 
will have suffered from the consequences 
of that dissension. 

Mr. President, I am not an adviser of 
the administration, but if I were I cer- 
tainly would be pleading with it this 
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morning to call off the pressure which is 
being exerted to force this legislation 
through the Senate. I would do so in 
the interest of great issues which must 
be decided in the weeks to come. 

The administration should not misin- 
terpret the results of last November 7 
and assume that it was given a mandate 
to proceed down the road toward the 
goal of establishing an all-powerful 
executive government in America. It 
received no such mandate. In the in- 
terest of establishing a permanent order 
of peace in the world, millions of voters 
went along with the administration be- 
cause they believed that they should not 
change administrations at this time. I 
think they were mistaken, and I helped 
in an endeavor to produce a change. I 
am convinced that many of those who 
went along with the administration on 
international issues were highly critical 
oi the domestic policies of the adminis- 
tration and of its procedural program 
for meeting domestic problems. The 
administration reads the ballots awry if 
it thinks that it received a blank check 
last November 7. 

As one who is sometimes referred to 
as a suspect Republican [laughter], I 
make a plea to Senators on both sides 
of the aisle that they face the work-or- 
fight bill, not as partisans but in an effort 
to discover the facts pertaining to the 
bill and the implications involved. As 
Senators, let us try, not for the Repub- 
lican Party or the Democratic Party 
but for the entire country, to rise to the 
occasion on both sides of the aisle and 
make clear to the administration that 
we will not go along with a domestic 
program which seeks to give more and 
more power to the executive branch of 
Government without first imposing nec- 
essary checks and balances upon those 
officials who are to be entrusted with 
power. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Previous to 
now, I believe that no Senator has ever 
thought that either of the two great po- 
litical parties was interested in this legis- 
lation as a political proposition. Al- 
though in the past we have assumed that 
it was not necessary to point it out, I 
think it should now be pointed out that 
in the conference there was one member 
of the Democratic Party who did not sign 
the report. He is chairman of the Demo- 
eratic senatorial campaign committee. 
Two conferees on behalf of the Senate 
who supported the conference report are 
Republicans. So far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, or at least so far as 
the Republican conferees on behalf of 
the Senate were concerned, they were 
completely in favor of the conference 
report. The same statement holds true 
with reference to the conferees on the 
part of the House. 

Since the beginning of the war, espe- 
cially so far as the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations are con- 
cerned, there has never been any refer- 
ence to political action in connection 
with any measure being considered. 


I may go even further and state that 
among the supporters of a universal 
service act were not only Demccrats, 
but Republicans. It should be pointed 
out that authors of the universal service 
bill were not Democrats, but Republi- 
cans. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon, 
as well as the people of the country, 
realize that no political consideration is 
involved in this measure. We have ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the words of our 
President, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of War, and not once has 
any Senator believed that those words 
contained any tinge of politics. The 
fear of those to whom I have referred 
is that, having “hit the bottom of the 
bucket,” as they said, in manpower, they 
must be given control over manpower 
utilization in order to meet the uncer- 
tainties which may lie ahead pending 
the return of peace. Peace will not re- 
turn suddenly. The problem is one of 
very grave concern to those who are 
coping with it. 

I thank the Senater from Oregon for 
allowing me to make these remarks. I 
should dislike being called upon to de- 
fend the conference report on the basis 
of either the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Utah for his observa- 
tions. I shall have something to say in 
connection with the statement which he 
has just made with reference to what was 
stated by the President, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of War. I 
wish to say, however, that his comments 
in no wise change my impression of this 
bill, because I am satisfied that it is being 
pushed as an administration measure, 
by the administration to carry out a cer- 
tain program which, in my judgment, 
the administration has in mind, which 
program I think procedurally will not be 
in the best interests of preserving repre- 
sentative government in America. 

Mr. President, let me say that I was 
very happy to have the discussion of the 
pending conference report on the man- 
power bill go over until this week, and 
I was glad to be somewhat instrumental 
in helping along that course of action, 
because I believed that when the people 
of the country became fully aware of 
what this.bill really provides the Senate 
would hear from them. I believe that 
the Senate is beginning now to hear from 
the pepole of the country, and I hope the 
voice of the country will counteract some 
of the pressure which was brought to 
bear last week by the officials of the ad- 
ministration. I shall refer later in my 
remarks to that pressure. 

When I say that the Senate is hearing 
from the people I want to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in that 
great newspaper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of March 29. It reads as 
follows: 


San FRANcIsco, Cauir., March 31, 1945. 


It is interesting to know that 167 Congress- 
men are willing to sell American liberty down 
the river by their vote on the manpower bill. 
American workingmen have produced and 
are producing more war material than all 
the rest of the world, friends and enemies 
included. They have done so since we got 
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going 2 years ago; if they had not we 
should have lost the war. 

The President, generals, admirals, and jy. 
tercepted enemy dispatches all tell us we are 
winning. We have reached this position 
without giving Washington the power to 
order workingmen to go where, when, and how 
the official mind wants them to work in this 
factory or that plant or go to prison; that js 
what the manpower bill provides. 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked the Senate to pass 
this bill approved by the House. Failure to 
do so he said would hamper successful con. 
duct of the war. Nobody wants to hamper 
the war. But Mr. Roosevelt says it is being 
successfully conducted. The means to do $0 
in far more perilous phases than now exist 
were not hampered by lack of the power now 
sought in the manpower bill. What is the 
requirement now to put American working. 
men on a basis of serfdom? Why the pro. 
ponents of this bill say that it is to assure a 
high level of production for the Pacific war 
when the European war is closed. We belicye 
this to be a phony, a red herring drawn across 
the true significance of this vicious legisla- 
tion. We further believe that some of the 
pressure for the law results from the 
bungling of manpower resources. This man- 
power bill made law would be the instrument 
that collectivists want for control of the 
American people. The best chance to get 
such a control is before the Germans capitu- 
late. The doctrinaires know the psychologi- 
cal advantage of breaking in American 
opinion under the stress of world-wide war, 
The pressure is on the present to ask for 
power that should be given no human being 
however wise unless the Nation were in dan- 
ger of destruction. It is a power that would 
be operated in individual application by 
dozens, scores, or hundreds of administrators, 
directors, and assistant deputy directors with 
authority to send anybody anywhere they 
decide. It is a dangerous, subtle assault and 
should be met and defeated by a Senate 
conscious of the priceless heritage of Ameri- 
can freedom. 


That is from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, a noted conservative and great 
American newspaper. I do not endorse 
necessarily all the language of the cdi- 
torial, but I point out to the Senate that 
the pending bill is arousing just such 
controversies throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, and it is not good 
for national unity at a time when na- 
tional unity in my judgment, is so vital 
to our general welfare. 

Let me call attention to another edi- 
torial, one of March 30, in the same news- 
paper: 

ENLIGHTENMENT NEEDED 


War Mobilizer Byrnes has stopped coi- 
struction of 72 war ships planned by the Navy. 
He believes they are intended for the post- 
war fleet and not the current need. Also he 
is looking into some other agencies with a 
view to ordering cut-backs, to conserve mate- 
rials and make manpower available for more 
urgent requirements. 

This naturally is opposed by the agencies 
involved. They say Byrnes is misinformed. 
We have not all the facts available and co 
not here attempt to take issue as stated by 
either side. : 

What does interest us is the more urgent 
requirements for which manpower is to be 
made available. What war industries need 
large reservoirs of manpower? Where are the 
plants located? What kind of labor do they 
require? Is it the kind of labor that will be 
made available by the cut-backs Byrnes 3s 
in mind? 

These questions are not answered by the 
notices pyplished from time to time tha‘ 
some localpiant or military establishment 
needs 6 typists, 12 laborers and 24 expert 
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machinists, not of a kind turned out by a 
few weeks of intensive shop schooling. They 
are questions that deal with something 
proader than any local shortages of special 


kinds of labor. 

The lay-off of thousands of workers in 
various war activities is in prospect. We are 
not suggesting that such activities, if they are 
surplus to war effort, should be continued 
anyhow to keep the jobs going. But if the 
cut-backs are made for the primary purpose 
of making manpower available for more ur- 
vent requirements the where and what of 
these should be stated. We believe that if 
the information is made public, workers al- 
ready thrown out by cut-backs will go into 
jobs ‘they can do without the manpower law 
now pending in the Senate, to threaten them 
with prison if they do not work. 


Editorials such as that, I think, are 
rather representative of the growing 
point of view of the American press, and 
they are going to have a tremendous 
effect upon public opinion. 

Again I wish to say that, while I think 
the bill will be defeated, yet if it passes 
it will not pass by a substantial major- 
ity, it will not be acceptable to at least 
a very large minority of the public, and, 
in my judgment, not acceptable to an 
overwhelming majority of the public. 

National unity cannot be produced by 
legislation which causes such great 
breaches in public support. The en- 
forcement problem which will be cre- 
ated by this bill is going to be a stu- 
pendous one, and it never will be met 
unless those in charge of enforcing it 
utilize the full power of the bill, and 
certainly we should not write a page of 
history in the midst of this war to the 
effect that it became necessary, in the 
judgment of Congress, to pass prison leg- 
islation in order to assure adequate pro- 
duction on the home front. Such leg- 
islation, in my judgment, is a real insult 
to the patriotism of American manage- 
ment and American labor. 

I wish to take the time, Mr. President, 
for the Record to read an editorial that 
appeared this morning in the Portland 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., and I 
should like to have the Senate keep in 
mind that on the west coast at this hour 
we are faced not with a manpower short- 
age but we are faced with a growing 
problem of unemployment. The prod- 
lem of unemployment is spreading over 
America today. This bill cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground that there is a man- 
power shortage. With a cut-back in the 
great shipyards, we are going to be con- 
fronted in the city of Portland with many 
more thousands of people walking the 
Streets within the next few weeks than 
are walking the streets there this morn- 
14g unless we proceed without delay to 
provide new war contracts in the Port- 
land area or transfer the workers to 
war jobs elsewhere. 

It is estimated that 10,000 previously 
employed war workers in the city of Port- 
land are today out of jobs. And we dis- 
cuss a manpower bill, based partly upon 
the theory that there is a manpower 
hortage. 

Let us not argue about facts. As some 
One has so aptly put it, “You cannot ar- 
gue about facts, you can only be ignorant 
about them.” I say that those who are 
talking about a manpower shortage in 
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this country today appear to be ignorant 
of the fact that there is a rising unem- 
ployment problem facing America. Do 
not tell me that it is going to be the 
policy of this administration to face un- 
employment by legislation which threat- 
ens to put people in jail unless they work 
where the administration tells them to 
work. I am confident American workers 
will perform war work whenever it needs 
to be done but they will resent, and 
rightly so, a reflection upon their patri- 
otism by the use of coercion. 

Mr. President, the editorial in the 
Portland Oregonian reads as follows: 


The work or fight bill, which has passed 
the Lower Hcuse of Congress, is scheduled 
for action by Senate at an early date—pos- 
sibly today. Its consideration will be ac- 
companied by the distant din of victorious 
Allied arms in Europe. The enemy is being 
squeezed of his substance and his power. 
General Eisenhower proclaims that the Ger- 
man armies are whipped. The end of that 
phase of war is in sight. 

At home, policy-faithful James F. Byrnes, 
War Mobilization Director, advises Congress 
that steps must be taken to dislodge quali- 
fied workers in nonessential industry and 
put them in essential industry, but present 
in detail reconversion plans that will follow 

ictory day in Europe and accompanies them 
with statistics and forecasts that violently 
dispute his assertion a work-or-fight law is 
now necessary. 

The last preceding estimate of number of 
employees needed in war production has al- 
ready dropped from 700,000 to 250,000 to 
300,000 temporary unemployment in the 6 
months following VE-day, while conversion 
is under way, is foreseen at abou’ 1,000,000 
men. 

And the Senate will have before it the 
new announcements of cancelation of cer- 
tain contracts for naval vessels. 

It is incomprehensible that there is need 
for compulsory labor in essential industries 
at a time when cut-backs in production are 
in near prospect. It is incongruous to main- 
tain that American labor which produced 
prodigiously and adequately when demands 
for more and more came from every front 
and no end to output requirements was in 
sight will not finish the lesser job by volun- 
tary effort. 

By any reasonable analysis of his report 
to the President and to Congress, Mr. Byrnes’ 
support of the work-or-fight bill is with 
“tongue in cheek’’ and that may be taken for 
granted as to support in some cther high 
places. Whatever its real purpose—whether 
it be advanced as social experiment, or as 
further adventure in regimentation or in 
support of “austerity” in wartime—the es- 
sential war economic elements of work or 
fight bill, which once may have existed, have 
now disappeared. The Senate ought to make 
short work of the bill; common sense calls 
for its rejection. 


Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read into the Recorp 
more than samplings of communications 
numbering over 200 which I have received 
since last Thursday afternoon. I should 
like to have unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a few of the communica- 
tions. I shall read two or three. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RAY in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

I heartily endorse your stand on the man- 
power bill and hope you will keep up the 
fight and be successful. 

E. B. MacNavucutTon, 
President, First National Bank 
of Portland; Oreg. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
The Honorable WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sentiment here, as we gage it, is that 
work-fight legislation far too drastic in its 
effects on both management and labor. 

I believe we should encourage you to oppose 
it. 

FRANK E. MCCASLIN, 
President, Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
ALBANY, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Wish to express our firm as being very 
much opposed to May bill (work or fight) as 
passed by House yesterday. Feel over-all ef- 
fects damaging to economy and war effort. 
Trust defeat in Senate. 

KAMPFER Ros. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

This area does not need May-Bailey bill as 
we are all laying off workers due to lack of 
war contracts. I do not like bill nor author- 
ity placed in Byrnes’ hands and believe pen- 
alty to employees will discourage movement 
to other war jobs as present employment 
terminates. 

Ray S. BECKER Co. 
PORTLAND, OrEG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are opposed to May-Bailey bill as now 
proposed. We feel it will retard rather than 
aid critical war production. We urge that 
you vote against this bill. 

GUNDERSON Bros. ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION, 
C. E. GUNDERSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. Warner L. Morse, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate: 

We are deeply concerned over prospective 
passage of May-Bailey bill. Disagree with 
bill, because, first, with full authority placed 
in hands one man could become political 
football; second, we believe critical produc- 
tion will be retarded because employees will 
leave jos. Trust we see eye to eye. 

WENTWoRTH & IRWIN, INC 
CuHAs. W. WENTWORTH. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., March 28, 1945. 
WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States 


Hon 


Senate, 


Washington, D. C.: 
I am opposed to work-or-fight bill, bke- 
cause jurisdiction will rest entirely in 


Byrnes; also, stiff penalties on employees 
leaving critical industries will not be con- 
ducive to obtaining new workers. Hope you 
will see your way clear to vote against bill 
unless properly amended. 
J. Nets LUMEER Co., 
PAUL Nets, President. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator: 
Strongly urge your efforts to defeat labor- 
Graft bill, because at this date it can be 
nothing but a measure to secure control of 


March 28, 1945. 








our economy and our lives now and after 
the war. It will get no labor for war indus- 
tries, and in addition take as many persons 
to administer as the War Manpower Com- 
mission says it needs. 

KENNETH I. TOBEY. 


—— 


_ ForTLAND, OrEG., March 28, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

I believe that added confusion and injus- 
tice would be created if work-or-fight legis- 
lation passed. The sacrifices of liberty and 
freedom this legislation would impose upon 
America seems unnecessary now. I urge you 
to protect our freedom. Defeat this bill. 

Dovucias R. GERow. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 29, 1945. 
The Honorable Warne L. MORsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen strongly 
urges Senate to reject conference committee 
report on manpower bill, H. R. 1752. We op- 
pose bill, because it gives dictatorial power 
to one man. It provides penalties against 
employees that are not conducive to effective 
utilization of manpower. It would be a 
heavy blow to the morale of American labor 
which has made such a magnificent record 
in the battle for production. 
A. F. WHITNEY, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
convening today at the Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, and representing practically all 
railroad labor, repeats its consistent opposi- 
tion to drafting of workers for private profit 
and which position we have stated at the 
various hearings. We are equally opposed 
to the conference report H. R. 1752 now 
pending for action. Railrcad labor has made 
a record of production never before equaled. 
We feel that enactment of legislation of this 
character will seriously interfere with the 
present outstanding performance of Ameri- 
can labor both in wartime production and 
other wartime activities and we respectfully 
request that this legislation be defeated. 

T. C. CaSHEN, 
Chairman, 
J. G. LUHRSEN, 
Executive Secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly solicit your vote against work- 
or-jail bill. Passage of such a bill will seri- 
ously impair morale of American workers who 
under a voluntary system have established 
the greatest production record for the United 
States and our allies in the history of the 
world. 

Ep. J. Brown, 
International President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 
PonTLAND, Orec., March 29, 1945. 
WayNeE Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Senator: This morning’s Oregonian 
carried the story of your courageous fight in 
opposition to the proposed work-or-fight bill 
now pending before the Senate. You are 
speaking the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the working people of the Siate 
of Oregon, and I personally request that you 
continue to fight in that direction. Pro- 
cuction record on the Pacific coast is out- 
standing and we think that some of the 
leaders in Washington should be aware of 
the fact by this time. 


Senator 


Jack SCHLAHT. 
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PorTLAND, Orec., March 29, 1945. 
Hon. WAYNE Monrsz, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 
Central Labor Council of Portland urgently 
request you oppose conference report on 
H. R. 1752. With war practically won this 
vicious and dangerous measure is uncalled 
for. It means approximating slavery and 
imposition of heavy penalty by one man. 
Your story in morning Oregonian March 29 
encouraging. 
Regards, 
Gust ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Central Labor Council of 
Portland, 101 Labor Temple. 
PorTLAND, Ornec., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Appreciate your efforts to stop H. R. 1752, 
Unthinkable such power be placed in hands 
of one man, Labor in Oregon knows labor 
draft unnecessary. Keep fighting for our 
interest. 
Joint Councit oF Drivers 37, 


PorTLAND, OrEG., March 29, 1945, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Entire membership of Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 206, urgently request that you 
oppose H. R. 1752. If this measure is suc- 
cessful in passing we are of the opinion that 
it will do nothing but seriously impede our 
relations with the employers in this area. 
We do not feel that any one man should be 
granted that much authority and power. 

J. W. EsTAsrook. 
PorTLAND, OrEG., March 28, 1945. 

United States Senator WAYNE MoRSsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Entire labor movement in Oregon unfavor- 
able to compromise bill on manpower con- 
scription. Free labor has an enviable record 
of production and can maintain that record 
only so long as they are free. Urgently re- 
quest your negative vote on this bill. 

R. E. BROWNELL, 

Recording Secretary, Carpenters Local 226. 


PorTLAND, OrEG., March 28, 1945. 
United States Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

We respectfully urge you vote against work- 
or-jail bill. 

E. A. Birp, 

Secretary, Portland Metal Trades Council. 

Coosoay, OREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Southwestern Oregon Central Labor 
Council oppeses conference report on H. R. 
1752 and ask that you express your opposi- 
tion to same. 

THOMAS CRUKSHANK, 
Secretary. 
AsToriA, OrEG., March 29, 1945, 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Astoria Central Labor Council requests 
that you oppose conference report on H. R. 
1762. 

J. L. Foore, 

Secretary, Astoria Central Labor Council, 

La GRANDE, OrEG., March 30, 1945. 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ere opposed to conference report on 
H. R. 1752. 

La GRANDE CENTRAL LaBoR COUNCIL, 
By Opa, PoweELL, Secretary. 
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New ORLEANS, La., March 29, 1945 
Senator Morse, . 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.c. 
We strongly urge you to vote “No” on the 
conference report on the May-Bailey work-o;. 
jail bill. It is not consistent with democrac 
to shackle labor. Shipyard workers are on 
of employment in practically every port i, 
the Nation. There is no need for the May. 
Bailey bill. ; 
W. T. Crist, 
Regional Director, 1.U.M.8.W.A-C.1.0. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 29, 1945 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, ; 
Senate Office Building: 
I commend your attitude and the effort you 
are making to refuse Mr. Roosevelt his de. 
sire to extend his power over a free people 
Should he be granted the power he is seek. 
ing, production instead of increasing woulq 
soon become a negligible volume. 
C. L. Koster. 
NEwporT BEACH, CAuir., March 29, 1945. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Members urge you to vote “No” on the 
conference report on the May-Bailey work- 
or-jail bill. 
Locat 52, I. U. M. 8. W.A.,C.1.0,, 
President, SANDOVAL, and 
Executive Secretary, ANDERSON, 
BAKER, OreG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
We ask your continued opposition on H.R 
1752. Let’s not draft labor for private profit. 
Those conditions are why our boys are dying 
over there. : 
A. L. Carson, 
Secretary, Baker Central Labor Council. 





PORTLAND, OrREG., March 29, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Labor still opposed to drafting of workers. 
Thousands being laid off daily on Pacific 
coast. Unthinkable draft necessary at this 
stage of the war. Chamber of commerce and 
both branches of labor agreed today draft un- 
necessary. Dangerous placing too much power 
in hands of one man, as House bill 1752 pro- 
vides. 
J. T. Manr, 
Executive Secretary State Federation 
of Labor. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, March 31, 1945. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Local Fifty Iumswa C. I. O. remains unal- 
terably opposed to the work-or-jail bill now 
in conference. It is not consistent with our 
democratic principles to shackle American 
labor at the very moment when our armies are 
liberating the slave labor of less fortunate 
nations with hundreds o2 unemployed ship- 
yard workers in Portland and many more 
facing lay-offs at the Bath Iron Works 
Maine workers demand your opposition to 
this bill. We must keep our Government 
free. 
Anprew A. PETTIS, 
President, Local 5). 
RosesurG, Orec., March 31, 1945 
WAYNE L. Morsz, 
United States Senate: 
Please use all of your influence to keep 
House Resolution 1752 from conference re 
port. We Go not want this bill to pass 
ROSEBURG CENTRAL LAnoR COUNCIL, 
LEsTER R. WILLIAMS, President. 
PorTLAND, OreEG., March 30, 1945. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Machinist Local 63 urgently request jou 
oppose work-or-fight bill. 
Macuinist Loca 63. 
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EuGENE, OrEG., March 30, 1945. 

conator WAYNE MORSE, 

<a Senate Office Building: 

The Eugene Central Labor Council requests 

you to oppose conference report On House 
solution 1752. 

a ELBert T. Demoss, Secretary. 


PoRTLAND, OREG., March 28, 1945. 
WAYNE MORS2, 

United States Senator: 

urge you to oppose the war manpower 
ch is detrimental to the welfare of 
ntary patriotic workers of this coun- 


FRED MANASH, 
tary, Portiand Building and 
Consiruction Trades Council, 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 29, 1945. 
} Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Local No. 1 ship workers’ union urges you 
to vote “no” on the conference report on the 
May-Bailey work-or-fight bill. The Navy De- 
partment just this week canceled contracts in 
the New York shipyard. Many other can- 
celations are being made in other war indus- 
It is our contention that this legisla- 
s unnecessary. 

Harry R. DEITH, 
tant Executive Secretary Local 
No. 1, Industrial Union of Marine 
Shipbuilding Workers of 
America. 


ve) 
( a 


BrooKLYN, N. Y., March 29, 
Senator Morss, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The following is a telegram sent to Senator 
Wacner and Senator Meapg, of New York, by 
our local at a special membership meeting 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, Local No. 13, 
representing 25,000 shipyard workers in the 
port of New York. It was unanimously voted 
that you, our representative in the Senate, 
should voice our disfavor of the May-Bailey 
bill when it is presented on the floor of the 
Senate. 


1945. 


ELIOTT, 
Secretary of Local 13, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., Marc/: 31, 1945. 
Hon. WaYNr L. Morsr, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: It is with deep ap- 
preciation that we note your stand on the 
so-called work-or-fight legir'ation now be- 
fore the United States Senate. 

To us the passage of this legislation would 
be a long step toward regimenting our peo- 
ple by an administration which now has too 
much power, largely used to perpetuate it- 
self. 

We hope the time has come when the Con- 
gress will assert its constitutional right to 
make the laws of the Nation and enforce 
their administration as intended, rather than 
\ government by directives of bureaucrats 
and visionaries not elected by the people. 
With highest personal regard, we are, 
Very truly yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. O. E. HARKNEsS. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
here a telegram from the president of 
the First National Bank of the city of 
Portland, Mr. E. B. MacNaughton. Cer- 
tainly, at least, he cannot be charged 
with being unpatriotic or prolabor in his 
point of view. He is a great, patriotic, 
public-spirited citizen of the West. He 


I heartily endorse your stand on the man- 
r bill and hope you will keep up the 
and be successful. 


ht 
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Here is a telegram from the president 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce: 
one from one of the large retail employ- 
ers of the State, operating a chain of re- 
tail establishments, Kampfer Bros. I 
have another from the Becker Co., and 
one from Gunderson Bros. Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a concern which has 
made a great war record in wartime con- 
struction. I have here also a communi- 
cation from Wentworth & Irwin, and 
other employers who are familiar with 
war production problems. 

I have here a telegram from the Neils 
Lumber Co., and, at a later time in my 
remarks, I shall have something to say 
about the work-or-fight bill as it relates 
to the lumber industry. 

There are many communications from 
labor, too. A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
who I think Senators on the other side 
of the aisle know has been an ardent 
and effective supporter of this adminis- 
tration from its very beginning, has this 
to say: 

Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen strongly 
urges Senate to reject conference committee 
report on manpower bill. We oppose bill be- 
cause it gives dictatorial power to one man. 
It provides penalties against employees that 
are not conducive to effective utilization of 
manpower. It would be a heavy blow to the 
morale of American labor, which has made 
such a magnificent record in the battle for 
production. 


I have a similar telegram from T. C. 
Cashen, representing the executive coun- 
cil of the Railway Labor Executives. 

Thus, Mr. President, the telegrams read 
all to the same general effect, that em- 
ployers and labor oppose vesting in one 
man so much arbitrary power; and. sec- 
ond, they resent the negative implica- 
tions of the bill upon the great record 
that American industry and American 
labor have made during the war, and I 
resent it, too. 

Mr. President, I now wish to take a 
few minutes of the time of the Senate to 
discuss some of my observations while a 
member of the War Labor Board, in con- 
nection with wartime labor policies. I 
mean to be kind, but I insist upon being 
honest. 

I wish to say, as one who has done a 
considerable amount of work in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes in this country 
since 1935, and who, during his term of 
office on the War Labor Board for 2 years, 
wrote a majority of the opinions of that 
Board, that I am not at all impressed 
by the argument which has been made 
over and over and over in this debate that 
we should enact this manpower bill be- 
cause high military and naval authorities 
believe it should be enacted. That is a 
non sequitur, a great fallacy. 

Mr. President, I will pay as strong a 
tribute, and with as much sincerity, as 
any Member of the Senate to the mag- 
nificent job our military and naval forces 
and their great leaders have done on 
the fields of battle to keep Americans 
free men. However, I wish to say with 
equal sincerity that if I wanted to be 
sure how a labor dispute should not Be 
settled, I should first seek the views of 
the high military and naval officials of 
the country, because as a general rule 
I have found their approach to the set- 
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tlement of disputes between free em- 
ployers and free men involved proce- 
dures and policies which we should not 
permit to take root in America. 

While I was a member of the War 
Labor Board, the late Secretary Knox 
honored me by asking me to serve him 
as a sort of one-man court of review to 
pass judgment upon the record made by 
a board of admirals in the handling of 
certain labor issues. The Secretary was 
concerned as to whether or not the rec- 
ord made by the naval officers consti- 
tuted a fair hearing. At the time this 
service of mine was assumed to be a 
naval secret, but the Secretary in his 
own press conference at a later d: 
made a statement as to my services in 
that regard, so I feel at liberty to com- 
ment upon them now. I took the cases 
and I studied the record, and in each 
and every case I found it necessary to 
recommend to the Secretary of the Navy 
that the board of admirals be reversed 
because they did not grant a fair hear- 
ing in accordance with well-established 
guaranties for a fair hearing under 
American law. I found further that the 
record of evidence in each case did not 
sustain the judgment of the admirals. 
Without exception the Secretary adopted 
by recommendations. 

Mr. President, let us be frank about 
the matter. By training, by responsi- 
bility, by point of view, on the whole 
those in charge of the military and the 
Navy are men of action. They are men 
who want immediate results. They are 
inclined, and quite understandingly so, 
to say, “Well, if this is where we want 
to go, let us go there. Let this be the 
order. Let us get on with the business 
of getting out the goods. Do it this way.” 
They fail to recognize that by great his- 
torical tradition in America there has 
developed in our people, fortunately, 
such a love for freedom that free men 
resent and resist dictation, whether that 
dictation comes from men in the Navy 
or in the military relating to civilian af- 
fairs, or whether it comes from an ad- 
ministrator in the executive branch of 
the Government. Further, I think it 
would be most unfortunate if American 
management and American labor were 
led to believe, if the bill were passed, 
that the Senate of the United States in 
passing it accepted the argument of the 
military and the Navy that it ought to 
be passed in the interest of military 
morale. 

Mr. President, I said I want to be kind. 
It seems to me that criticism of what 
high military and naval officials have 
done in regard to this bill will serve little 
good purpose now, and therefore I pass 
over it simply with this observation. If 
there is a problem of morale in the mili- 
tary forces in regard to production on the 
home front, I am afraid that high mili- 
tary and naval officials have contributed 
toward creating that problem, and I 
think they owe it to free labor and free 
employers in America to see to it that 
more information goes to the soldiers 
and the men in the Navy on the fighting 
fronts in regard to the great backing they 
have received and are receiving on the 
home front. Our civilians have made a 
great record throughout this war. Their 
magnificent production record has been 
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made by free employers, free labor, free 
farmers, and free civilians devoted to the 
cause of the war and pledged to back up 
our fighting forces. They are keeping 
that pledge, the insult of this bill to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. President, I am not going to review 
some of the statements that have come 
out of high places in regard to this mo- 
rale problem, but I do venture the con- 
clusion that I do not think our men in 
the military services abroad have been 
given a balanced picture in regard to the 
great job that has been done on the home 
front. When the men come back and 
find out what we have been doing on the 
home front, and the extent to which they 
were misinformed while in service, it will 
be found that what is said in these emo- 
tienal appeals which are being made now 
to the effect, “Just wait until the boys get 
home; they will do something about it,” 
will come to pass, but in a different way 
than those making the arguments think. 
And I say—digressing for a moment— 
that I for one think it is a great disserv- 
ice to our Nation for anyone to try to 
create any breach between the military 
forces and the civilians at home. And 
when the boys come back—those who 
come back having been willing to die to 
preserve the type of liberty I am arguing 
for here teday—they will be the most 
militant among our population, in my 
judgment, in opposition to this trend of 
establishing a more and more powerful 
cxecutive branch of government. that 
does not permit of adequate checks to 
prevent the exercise of arbitrary and ca- 
pricious powers. Most of them are going 
to return to the ranks of labor, and to the 
farms, and to small business, and they 
are going to see the significance of the 
principle of government I am defending 
here today. They are going to resent the 
attempt to camouflage it, which attempt 
I think is being made by. the proponents 
of this bill. 

So I say on this point, Mr. President, 
that the arguments of the Army and the 
Navy in regard to the problem of civilian 
production carry very little weight with 
me because, having observed them func- 
tion in the field of civilian production for 
2 years, I much prefer to leave the prob- 
lem of civilian production in the hands 
of free employers and free labor in this 
country unrestricted by the type of dic- 
tatorship that the military and naval 
officials, at least, shall we say, uncon- 
sciously are seeking to impose upon us 
by this bill. 

Mr. President, I said I would make 
a comment or two in regard to admin- 
istrative pressures that are being used 
upon the Senate. Senators know that 
many telephone calls have come to them 
from high Government officials since the 
middle of last week urging that this bill 
be passed. I have received some. Let 
me say that in discussing the matter 
with me the cat came out of the bag 
many, many times. The black cat in the 
bag is the fear that unless we have some 
such bill as this, after hostilities have 
ceased, we cannot meet the unemploy- 
ment and reconversion problems of this 
country. 

In my judgment, we will never meet 
the unemployment problem of this coun- 
try by the use of coercive devices. Oh, 
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yes, I know there is a termination date 
in the bill. We have had termination 
dates before. It is the old practice again 
of conditioning people, getting them to 
think and act in a certain way, and then 
hoping that once that behavior pattern 
is repeated over and over again they will 
not object when under the guise of a new 
emergency an attempt is made to ex- 
tend the principles of this type of bill. 
That is why I say that if we are going 
to make a fight for the preservation of 
freedom here on the home front, if we 
are going to make a fight against the 
attempts to regiment the economy of this 
country, the time to make that fight is 
now and on this bill. 1t may be our last 
chance, because if we give this sort of 
power of economic dictatorship to any 
man or to any agency, I think we will 
heave a future fight on our hands in any 
attempt to regain the freedom we give 
away today. 

Let me say a word about arbitrary ac- 
tion in government. There is much of it 
today. I am perfectly willing, where it 
can be shown that it is necessary for a 
more effective prosecution of war, to give 
up any home-front liberty. I think I 
have made that clear in many decisions 
from time to time. In case there are 
any doubting Thomases who think for a 
moment that I would defend any cessa- 
tion of work or any strikes, let me make 
myself perfectly clear. Over and over 
again, in decision after decision, I have 
pointed out that there is absolutely no 
justification at any time; under any 
provocation, for a stoppage of work, or 
for a violation of the wartime labor pol- 
icy by either labor or management. 
Thus, in one decision, I said: 

The calling of a strike is absolutely unjus- 
tified. 

Labor should never lose sight of the fact 
that the men in the armed services who are 
facing the enemy in battle have the right to 
expect uninterrupted production of war ma- 
terials at home. Labor is making many sac- 
rifices in this war, but our armed forces who 
are fighting and dying that lebor in America 
may remain free are making much greater 
sacrifices. No combination of words, no ra- 
tionalized alibis, no pleas of provocation or 
extenuating circumstances can be, will be, 
or should be accepted by our fighting forces 
as justifying work stoppages resulting from 
disputes between employers and employees, 
or between factions in their ranks. 


In another decision, in the so-called 
Los Angeles transit case, I stated: 


Labor is entitled to its full share of credit 
for the great production record which has 
been made. It has made its sacrifices, but 
they have not been greater than the country 
has a right to expect of it in time of war. In 
fact, much greater sacrifices will probably 
have to be made not only by labor but by 
all groups before this war is over; if we are 
to maintain that stability in our national 
economy so essential to preserving a war 
economy which will permit of maximum 
production. 

Workers are entitled to a standard of liv- 
ing of health and decency that-will permit of 
maximum war production, but beyond that, 
workers should not expect wage increases in 
the midst of a war. The life of an American 
soldier is a sacred thing. There is something 
almost sacrilegious about insisting upon im- 
proving the economic conditions of our civil- 
ians at home above a standard of living of 
health and decency, while at the same time so 
many of our young men are suffering and 
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dying in our armed forces on foreign soi! in 
order that our American way of life may ps 
preserved. ; 

It is the obligation of all of us at home 
to dedicate ourselves to the task of ending 
this war in the shortest possible periog of 
time and to effectuate that end we must pa 
willing to increase our sacrifices at home to 
a degree not yet contemplated by most of ys. 


So to make myself perfectly clear, I ap 
not plead against this bill as a proponent 
of industry or as a proponent of labor. | 
plead against it because I think the prin- 
ciples of representative government 
which it violates are too precious to sacri. 
fice in the absence of a showing of neces. 
sity. I insist it must not pass if we are 
to protect and to preserve this form of 
government based upon a three depart- 
ment system of checks and balances, 

That is no overstatement. I mean 
that we cannot continue to give to indi- 
vidual men the power to exercise the tre- 
mendous authority which this bill woulq 
give to the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, and maintain our 
check and balance system devised to pro- 
tect us from the abuse of power by ofli- 
cials of government. It may be said, 
“What we can give we Can take away, 
In case of abuse, Congress has authority 
to step in and correct the abuse, either 
by taking away power granted, or by 
restricting the power with some amend- 
ments.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe that is 
a very effective argument, judging from 
the wide power which the Congress has 
given to individuals during the past 12 
years. The fact is that abuses of power 
exist. Yet one looks almost in vain for 
any record of action on the part of Con- 
gress during that period designed to 
check a power already granted when the 
power has been abused. There have 
been some exceptions. The point I wish 
to make is that the legislative pattern 
which is developing in this country is to 
give more and more power to some ad- 
ministrative agency, and not circum- 
scribe that agency with the necessary 
checks to prevent the exercise of arbi- 
trary action on the part of the Admin- 
istrator. 

When I speak of abusive practices, I 
should like to digress, in a way, although 
I think the principle is very much in 
point, to call attention to some abusive 
practices which I think are being en- 
gaged in by O. P. A. That is a good ex- 
ample, I think, of the administrative 
officials of a great agency engaging in 
many abusive practices in the enforce- 
ment procedure of the agency. All over 
the country there is being practiced by 
enforcement officers of O. P. A. the old 
technique sometimes employed by sher- 
iffs in talking their way into a free home 
without a warrant. The O. P. A. en- 
forcement officials are obtaining com- 
promises of alleged violations without 
following procedures which in my judg- 
ment consitute due process of law. 

I invite attention to an editorial pub- 
lished on March 16 in my home-town 
newspaper, The Eugene Register-Guard. 
The editorial is entitled “ ‘Trial at Curb’ 
Is Bad.” It reads as follows: 

“TRIAL AT CURD” IS =AD 


Grocers and other merchants of the La- 
Grande-Bakeér area in eastern Oregon are 11 
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revolt against the O. P. A. practice which we 
discussed several months ago and dubbed 
“trial at the curb.” Not only O. P. A. but the 
income tax people and other Federal agencies 
have employed swarms of so-called enforce- 
ment officers who travel about the country 
assessing penalties against violators. 

This is the way the scheme works: 

“Grocer A is confronted by an agent who 
accuses him of having committed X viola- 
tions during a certain period. He is given the 
choice between making a contest (which he 
could do in the courts) or offering an im- 
mediate ‘contributory settlement’ in favor of 
the United States Government. Most of the 
accused pay rather than risk expensive litiga- 
tion and other penalties.” 

There is grave danger of malpractice and 
corruption in this procedure. It is true that 
a record is made of settlements and these 
settlements are supposed to be confirmed by 
the local ration boards, but in most cases, so 
far as we can learn there is absolutely no 
valid record of the basis of the “contributory 
settlement” or of the discussions and argu- 
ments which take place between the agent in 
the field and the victim. And in any case, a 
ration board, under the present set-up, is not 
a court of law. 

The reports from LaGrande and Baker in- 
dicate that in some of the cases over there 
these “settlements” were made without con- 
sent of the ration board or the ration board 
wes actually instructed by O. P. A.’s field 
agents. McDaniel Brown, State director of 
O. P. A. says: 

‘It does appear that the representative of 
the Portland district exceeded his instruc- 

The only excuse which has ever been offered 
by O. P. A. and other agencies for this rotten 
procedure is war urgency. Not even the war 
can excuse such rank violation of the basic 
right of every citizen to something resembl- 
ing “trial by due process of law.” In com- 
mon prudence no Government agency can 
afford to turn scores of hastily chosen col- 
lectors loose on the land, with power to assess 
heavy cash penalties on the spot. It is a 
technique borrowed frony the worst in big- 
time gangsterism 


Before I came to the Senate my law 
office had pending a series of cases in- 
volving abuses not only on the part of 
O. P. A., but on the part of enforcement 
deputies of other agencies, including the 
War Labor Board. Let me say that I 
believe that when we come to consider 
anew the O. P. A. legislation, it is of 
vital importance that before we renew 
it we should review this question of en- 
forcement practices. I believe that price 
controls must continue after the war un- 
til civilian production can equal or bal- 
ance the purchasing power of our people, 
because unless we maintain controls of 
that type we shall be confronted with the 
cheapening of the American dollar. I 
see no other answer to the problem. 

As some have heard me say before, it 
eems to me that after the war our No. 
1 domestic problem, next to unemploy- 
menf—and of course both of them are 
connected—our No. 1 domestic problem 
will be to face the fight and win the 
battle against inflation, and we shall 
have to have O. P. A. controls in order 
to do that job. As I have said in several 
decisions we can never permit the pock- 
ets of American citizens to be filled with 
cheap money, because the moment we 
do that, we will have pockets close to 
empty stomachs, 

The application I wish to make of this 
rvation relative to O. P. A. practices 
the bill before us is that we cannot 
ntinue to give administrative officers 
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of our Government the unchecked power 
which many of them are exercising under 
the broad grants of power which Con- 
gress has enacted in major legislation. 
I frequently refer to grants of power in 
legislation as the passage of “sleeper” 
clauses. We have a beautiful example 
of one in the pending measure. 

If we examine much of such legisla- 
tion, we find little clauses to the effect 
that the Administrator or the Director 
shall be empowered to issue such orders, 
regulations, and directives as in his judg- 
ment are necessary to carry on the pur- 
poses and the intent of the act. We 
read in vain elsewhere in the statute to 
find any adequate check upon those 
powers. Oh, yes, Mr. President, we are 
told that there is always an eventual 
chance to take an appeal to court. 
Many of the O. P. A. enforcement officers 
apparently are aware of that; and so 
they say to the victim, “Of course, you 
know that if you do not want to make 
this compromise and pay $2,500 in full 
settlement of our allegations of viola- 
tions amounting to many times that, you 
can go to court; but, you know, it will 
cost you a great sum of money to find 
out if we are right, and you cannot be 
sure that we will not win when we get 
to court.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. 
Senatoz yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In his study of the situ- 
ation, has the Senator from Oregon 
found many instances or any instances 
in which emergency powers granted to 
the executive department in the last 12 
or 14 years have been relinquished, or 
instances in which the Congress has 
failed to renew such powers at the expi- 
ration date? 

Mr. MORSE. I know of no such in- 
stances, but I take it for granted that 
there have been some. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that the N. R. 
A. was done away with by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. I should like to 
ask whether any Senator knows of any 
instances of the sort I have mentioned. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not studied all 
the legislation, but I will venture the as- 
sertion that the whole pattern is one of 
giving the powers to an administrative 
agency and that agency retaining the 
powers, once they are vested. The pat- 
tern is not one which shows that Con- 
gress has been cautious about granting 
very broad, unchecked powers. 

Mr. AIKEN. My observation has been 
that every time emergency powers have 
been granted, they have been geared 
into the machinery of government, so 
that when the expiration date arrives, 
often those who were opposed to them 
in the first place do not dare repeal the 
powers, for fear they will wreck the ma- 
chine of which those powers have be- 
come a part by that time. It seems to 
me the same situation would very likely 
develop under the emergency power 
which is proposed in the pending 
measure. 

Mr. MORSE. The observation of the 
Senator from Vermont coincides with 
my own views. 


President, will the 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. There are a few instances 
in which powers have been taken away. 
The chief one of which I think was when 
the Congress ended the power of the 
President to devalue the dollar. That 
power was renewed several times longer 
than it should have been, and was finally 
ended. 

Also, of course, various emergency 
agencies, such as the W. P. A., the 
N. Y. A., and the C. C. C., were finally 
abandoned, after running for probably 
3 or 4 years beyond the actual emergency 
which brought them into being. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to say further 
that although I am sure I shall be found 
among those who believe that certain 
controls over the economic life of this 
country will be necessary for a period of 
time after the war ends, I shall aiso be 
found among those who will insist that 
in continuing the powers granted there 
shall be some amendments to some of 
the legislation which will provide for 
more adequate procedure for checking 
the abuses. I think that is particularly 
true in the case of O. P. A. legislation. 
As a general pattern, I would suggest in 
passing that I think when it comes to 
enforcing legislation passed by the Con- 
gress we should look more to the De- 
partment of Justice to develop the 
techniques and procedures for enforce- 
ment, and we should be inclined, in my 
judgment, to favor the development of 
independent administrative tribunals to 
exercise powers of judicial review over 
executive agencies. As I shall Say later, 
of course one of the great weaknesses of 
the bill now proposed by the committee 
of conference is that under it we would 
not even have the appeal protection that 
we adopted by amendment at the time 
when we passed the Senate bill. 

Of course it is easy to criticize. It 
seems to me there is a burden which 
rests on the shoulders of anyone who 
criticizes, namely, to offer constructive 
suggestions as to how the job should be 
done if it is not done in the way pro- 
posed. I think the bill passed by the 
Senate provided the machinery for do- 
ing the job. It was a combination, it 
seemed to me, of a voluntary system and 
sufficient compulsions to make it work. 
After all, as I said at the time when the 
Senate bill was under consideration here, 
it called for the granting of tremendous 
powers to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and to the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization in connection 
with the fixing of ceilings. But the fix- 
ing of ceilings would have done the job. 
The opponents say that if the pending 
measure is not passed, men will quit 
work and will rush to civilian produc- 
tion. 

The Senate bill contains controls to 
prevent that. The controls already exist 
under the Presidential powers under the 
War Powers Act, passed by the Congress, 
giving the President great authority. 
The powers of the War Production Board 
will continue. Under the Senate bill, 
with the power to fix ceilings the Govern- 
ment still would retain control over ma- 
terials and over transportation prioriti: 
The priority power is a tremendous onc. 
It seems to me that is all the compulsion 
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we can jusiify placing upon freemen, in 
view of existing needs. 

I was very much interested in two 
statements made by the President in re- 
cent days. One of them was a statement 
he made in commenting upon the great 
charter entered into by Eric Johnston 
and by the heads of the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. Let me point out that in 
my judgment there is an example of what 
a voluntary system can do. If this Gov- 
ernment only would bring to bear the 
advice of industry and labor in the solv- 
ing of the manpower problems; if it 
would not preceed, as it has done too fre- 
quently, to issue instructions and orders 
without first finding out their applica- 
bility to the industries concerned; if it 
would counsel more with industry and 
labor, many of the problems which they 
face never would have arisen. 

What did the President say in regard 
to the charter which was previcusly re- 
ferred to? He said: 

I am very pleased to learn of your plans 
to organize a committee of representatives 
of industry and organized labor to insure 
the continued close cooperation between 
labor and management to win the war and 
the peace. The close cooperation between 
labor and management during the war has 
made possible our great unexcelled achieve- 
ments in war production. That great co- 
operation must be continued to make pos- 
sible the full employment of labor and cap- 
ital under our system of free ‘competitive 
enterprise when hostilities cease. I hope you 
will press forward with your plans and re- 
port to me from time to time the progress 
achieved. I shall be happy to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. 


That is a great statement. In my 
judgment it demonstrates exactly the 
spirit with which the President should 
meet thet great landmark in labor re- 
lations in this country. But I cannot 
reconcile the statement with the impli- 
cations contained in some of the Presi- 
denit’s language in connection with the 
work-or-jail bill. In that language he 
attempts to point out that this coercive 
measure, which provides, at least, the 
framework of an economic dictatorship, 
should be enacted in order to guarantee 
necessary war production during the 
closing period of the war. My suggestion 
is that if the President meant the lan- 
guage which he used when he passed 
judgment upon the recent industry-labor 
charter, he should proceed under a bill 
such as the one passed by the Senate, to 
bring together immediately a conference 
of revresentatives of American labor, 
American industry, and American farm- 
ers, and present them with whatever 
problems may exist in regard to man- 
power. In keeping with the spirit of the 
recent charter which has been referred 
to, and the language which he used in 
passing judgment upon it, the President 
should ask those representatives to work 
out, on a cooperative basis, the neces- 
sary program to make successful the ad- 
ministration of the Senate bill as orig- 
inally passed. In my judgment he would 
meet with a response from American 
labor, management, and farmers, which 
would not fail him, just as they have 
not failed him at any time during this 
wer. 

The President has received and has 
deserved much cooperation; but, on the 
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record of war production which has been 
made, free Americans do not deserve to 
have forced upon them an infringement 
of their liberties such as the President 
proposes by this bill. 

Mr. President, I shall comment now on 
the potential success in administration 
of the conference report if it shall be 
adopted. Please remember my comments 
in opposition to any stoppage of work. 
If the bill should be enacted, and any 
stoppages of work should occur, instead 
of helping the war-production program, 
the bill would prove to be a great obstacle 
to it. I fear the bill would cause strikes. 
Why do I say that, Mr. President? Be- 
cause men are human. When they work 
under provocations which involve injus- 
tices, in the heat of anger or under emo- 
tional strains they frequently suffer 
lapses of good judgment. If we tell free 
workers that they must carry out a di- 
rective issued by some person in Wash- 
ington that they must remain on the job, 
or else—some of them will say, “Or else 
what?” Those who will suffer from such 
lapses of good judgment will still rep- 
resent a minority of labor. However, it 
is my honest belief that if this bill should 
be enacted into law it would result in a 
great increase in strikes throughout the 
country. What then must be done? It is 
said that this is not a no-strike bill. I 
agree. Nevertheless it could be used to 
break unions. We have not yet devised 
any scheme—and neither would this bill 
nor any out-and-out no-strike bill do 
sc—in this country to compel American 
workers to continue to work when they 
believe they are being imposed upon, and 
that a great injustice is being done to 
them. 

Mr. President, I believe that I can pre- 
dict some of the things which will hap- 
pen if this measure becomes law. The 
law will be used by a minority of em- 
ployers—while they may represent a 
minority they can still cause a great 
deal of trouble—to obtain a freeze order 
and then transgress the legitimate rights 
of organized labor within their plants. 
We have heard a great deal said about 
strikes during the war, but in most in- 
stances there was a mutuality of re- 
sponsibility in connection with those 
strikes; the employers cannot escape 
their fair share of responsibility for most 
strikes. There is no justification for 
labor striking even because of provoca- 
tion, but the fact remains that, under 
the so-called no-sirike, no-lockout agree- 
ment, too many employers have provoked 
labor. That is why, time after time, de- 
cisions of the War Labor Board in con- 
nection with strikes were unanimous in 
insisting that employers desist from cer- 
tain antilabor practices which were 
provocative of strikes. We never con- 
doned strikes. But if this bill is enacted 
into law some employers of the country 
will obtain a freeze order and we shall 
observe to what lengths they will go in 
order to injure the legitimate interests 
of labor. I think it is to the everlasting 
credit of American industry in general 
that it is protesting against the enact- 
ment of this measure. The great indus- 
trial statesmen of America know that 
their future security is not to be found 
in legislation which will create instead 
of present labor disturbances. Rather, 
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I think they are going to find that the 
great principles of the so-called Amer. 
ican labor code point the way under 
voluntary system of employer-labor re. 
lations to a type of procedure which wil 
be necessary if American management 
too, is to protect itself from economic 
regimentation. No, it is not an anti. 
strike bill, but it will not be conducive 
to labor peace. 

What will be another result of the 
bill? Another result will be the estgb- 
lishment of freezes in certain plants to 
the advantage at least in the opinion of 
labor, of the owners of such plants, from 
which advantage they will reap mer- 
cenary profits. 

I do not agree with the distinguisheg 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lay- 
GER] in all of the comments he made, but 
if we are to have a form of universal] 
service act, I think it is very unfortunate 
that we do not go all the way, unless this 
is merely the first step in reaching the 
ultimate goal of regimentation. If we 
ever have a universal service act in the 
sense which has been discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, namely, that we will 
conscript all wealth and all labor under 
the guise that is necessary for a success- 
ful prosecution of the war, then we ought 
also to be willing to admit that the day 
that is done we will have lost the peace 
at home even though we may have won 
the war abroad. No, this bill cannot be 
justified on the ground that it will pro- 
duce more goods, but it shouid be criti- 
zed on the ground that it will seriously 
interfere with war production. 

We have had a little experience with 
labor freezes during the war. True, they 
did not have the same enforcement 
power behind them that this bill gives 
the Director of War Mobilization, but we 
have had some experiences with it in 
the lumber industry in the Pacific North- 
west. It did not do the job. It created 
much dissension in the ranks of labor 
and industry, and it was not very long 
before the Manpower Commission re- 
turned to the open voluntary procedure 
for getting men into the lumber indus- 
try. AS many employers told me, it does 
not do any good to refuse to give a man 
a certificate of availability if he insists 
on one. Tell him that he is frozen to 
his job and he will say, “Who is going 
to freeze me to a job?” Unwilling work. 
ers are not productive workers. Pro- 
ponents of this bill can wrap the flag 
around themselves, they can make all 
the emotional appeals to patriotism they 
may care to make, but when an indivi- 
dual is confronted in a dispute with his 
employer on the issue whether or not he 
can or cannot leave his job, then, rightly 
or wrongly, there will be many workers 
who will say, “We will test that freeze.” 

That is what I mean when I say that 
the pending bill, if passed, will bring 
about an interference with war produc- 
tion rather than be an aid to it. We 
saw it in the lumber industry. It did 
not work there, and I predict that it will 
not work if adopted as a national policy 
on a compulsory basis. 

I am sorry that so frequently during 
the course of the debate there have been, 
by implication, challenges to the patri- 
otism of men, depending upon which sce 
of this issue they stand, I certainly 
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make no such challenge. I have no 
question of the patriotism of every Mem- 
ber of this body, irrespective of how he 
may vote; but, as I said early in my re- 
marks, I think it is most unfortunate 
that any question is raised with regard 
to whether a stand on this bill consti- 
tutes in effect a stand for the support or 
the nonsupport of our military forces. 

It might be said in passing that it has 
been my observation that our military 
forces do not wave the flag; they plant it 
in defense of American liberty, and I 
think there should be less flag waving at 
home and more planting of the flag in 
the defense of American liberties here at 
home. I feel, as we come to vote on the 
conference report, that each one of us 
will be called upon to make a decision as 
to whether he favors an extension of 
executive power at the cost of legislative 
power. It is an extremely important 
principle of liberty. 

I should like now to comment on two 
statements made by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] in 
his remarks the other day in regard to 
the safeguards which are to be found in 
the pending conference report bill. As 
I recall, the essence of his remarks was to 
the effect that there is adequate protec- 
tion provided in the bill to check the 
Director of War Mobilization if he seeks 
to exceed his authority. I listened to the 
remarks of the Senator from Vermont 
end then I read them at a later date, but 
I have failed to find any safeguards 
which would check the abuse of power 
to which I have objected in my remarks 
this afternoon. 

Now, Mr. President, with the assist- 
ance of the chairman of the conference 
committee I should like briefly to discuss 
some of the differences between the bill 
as passed by the Senate and the bill 
brought back to the Senate by the con- 
ference report. 

As I understand, the primary differ- 
ence between the conference report bill 
and the bill as originally passed by the 
Senate is to be found in section 5 of the 
conference bill. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to section 5 of the 
conference report bill in contrast with 
section 4 (b) of the bill as passed by the 
Senate. 

The conference report bill reads, to the 
extent deemed by the Director to be nec- 
essary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes and means declared in section 2 
of this act. Whereas section 4 (b) of 
the Senate bill read, “to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes and 
meaning.” For my information, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas] to tell us if the use of the lan- 
guage “to the extent. deemed by the Di- 
rector to be necessary” has any signifi- 
cance as contrasted with the language 
“to the extent necessary to carry out the 
purposes and meaning,” as set forth in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I think that, excepting for a strained 
legal interpretation, which did not come 
into our discussion in conference at all, 
there is no significant difference. I real- 
ize that the Senator from Oregon is 
probably thinking of a contrast between 





the two wordings as if he were pleading 
a@ case in court. No; the conference did 
not argue at all, as I remember, upon 
that point. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has exactly 
in mind my concern, that is, assuming 
that we may get into court as a result of 
some of the actions of the Director of 
War Mobilization under the act, the con- 
gressional intent as to the extent of the 
powers granted becomes a very impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
doubt about that. If the bill should find 
tself in court, and if, for example, at- 
torneys taking their respective sides 
were arguing the question, there is no 
doubt that the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would be important, 
but the conference did not consider that 
subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that 
illustrates, of course, one of my great 
fears. Would that I were not fearful of 
abuse of power, but I think it is quite 
a different thing to grant to an agency 
power to the extent necessary to carry 
out the purpose, and to grant to the Di- 
rector of the agency power to the extent 
that he deems it necessary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
LoR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Ithink that in 
relation to the argument which the Sen- 
ator is making one should take into 
consideration the great fundamentals be- 
hind the powers of Congress and the 
powers of the Executive, and war powers. 
One should also take into consideration 
the great grants made by the Congress, 
being the war policy-forming branch of 
our Government, and the President, be- 
ing the great “war carrying out” branch 
of our Government, if I may use lan- 
guage not taken from the textbooks or 
the lawbooks. If he will do so, I think 
the Senator will have his fears removed 
on this particular point, if he realizes the 
tremendous powers which have already 
been granted, and which it has been 
deemed the President would have as 
Commander in Chief, especially since the 
Civil War time, when these cases got into 
court after the war on the powers which 
President Lincoln had assumed. He can- 
not start a war, he cannot lay down pol- 
icy for a war, but Congress leaves to him 
the carrying on of the war. So Congress, 
without any restraint on the words, has 
said to the President this—and this is 
from the War Powers Act, which in a 
sense was our guide, not for words, but 
for theory: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilities for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export the President may allocate 
such material or facilities in such manner, 
and upon such conditions and to such extent 
as he shall deem necessary or appropriate in 


the public interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense. 
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Of course, the grant in the declaration 
of war given the President is an all-out 
grant; that is, the Congress of the United 
States, in its full right, pledged not only 
the lives of Americans but their property. 
So that it would seem to me that in dis- 
cussing the bill, while there are differ- 
ences between a wording here and a 
wording there, there is no difference in 
the minds of the Senate when it is grant- 
ing the powers in the wordings employed. 

Then, too, we must consider the termi- 
nation provided in the act, which is so 
absolute and so complete, in spite of the 
fact that our Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, who seemed to 
feel that the bill was lacking for peace- 
time, failed to read the terminal facili- 
ties written into the bill. I think that in 
defense of the conference committee we 
should say that this is a wartime act en- 
tirely and completely, and not only that, 
but that it was never intended and never 
could be intended for general applica- 
tion over the hundred and thirty-odd 
million people of the United States. 

I know the Senator will not be put 
out when I say that every witness who 
testified stated that the bill was needed 
to take care of particular conditions in 
particular places, and that it would 
never have general application. In 
spite of that, the Senator’s argument is 
logical, it is right, it is in keeping with 
what we are doing, but at the same time 
I ask him to consider the great grants 
which have been made, and to consider 
the fundamental necessity in govern- 
ment itself of leaving the execution of 
war, the carrying out of war, to the Com- 
mander in Chief, and I would appeal to 
him not to be frightened with the grants 
made, because we have made tremen- 
dously greater ones in the past, and we 
will continue to make them as long as 
we exist as a nation. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah, and I assure him I find it a 
very unhappy situation for me to be in 
disagreement with him. At a distance 
I have really been a student of his, and 
have marveled at the great statesman- 
ship he has given to this country as a 
Member of the Senate in handling in- 
dustrial relations problems before and 
during the war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I do disagree with the 
Senator fundamentally as to the neces- 
sity for the bill. I am aware of the fact 
that the testimony to which he alludes 
is in the record, and I have read the 
testimony, but it is testimony which is 
grossly lacking in adequate factual] sup- 
port. Much of it is in the form of alle- 
gations. Little of it is backed up by 
support in the way of evidence and, so 
far as I know, there is no satisfactory 
rebuttal testimony in the reports before 
the committee to the effect that the bill 
which the Senate passed would not 
work. If the Senate bill would work— 
and I have yet to hear any evidence that 
would convince me that it would not 
work—then we certainly do not need the 
drastic power which the conference com- 
mittee proposes in this bill. We should 
not enact it in the absence of clear and 
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preponderant evidence that it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I must ask the 
Senator to yield on that point, because 
no one worked harder for the Senate bill 
than did the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. But 
there comes a time always when con- 
ferees enter a conference and have to 
bring about a meeting of minds; and 
that has been done in this case. If 
the Senator will ask us to point out how 
much of the Senate bill is in the confer- 
ence report, we can show him that in 
much of the theory and the provisions 
for administration the Senate bill domi- 
nates the whole of the conference re- 
port. On the other hand, with respect 
to the differences which exist, the Sen- 
ator’s arguments are valid and proper, 
and no one can successfully gainsay 
them. 

Mr. President, I think we are back 
again to the big question which the Sen- 
ator himself has passed upon in handing 
down decisions in cases which came be- 
fore him when he was a member of the 
War Labor Board. In those decisions he 
has pointed out strongly and well the 
powers of the President in wartime, and 
the need for action that has been taken. 
The Senator’s decisions have contained 
most convincing arguments in defense of 
the War Labor Board. No one has taken 
a firmer position than the Senator has in 
carrying vut what I think has been the 
will of the American people. In his de- 
cisions the Senator has followed the 
great philosophy respecting the war pow- 
ers laid down in the Milligan case, which 
was decided after the President had 
acted and after the war was over, at a 
time when sober judgment could be 
passed upon the constitutionality of the 
powers exercised by the President, and 
the differences between the powers of 
Congress and those of the President. In 
reading some of the decisions handed 
down by the Senator from Oregon when 
he was a member of the War Labor 
Board, I am sure he was guided by the 
philosophy of the Milligan case more 
than anything else, because he was able 
at all times, and he did at all times, point 
out the great distinction between the 
powers of the Executive and the powers 
of Congress respecting the making of war 
and the carrying on of a war. 

In spite of the fact that I personally 
would much rather be pleading for the 
Senate bill, and would much rather have 
the House recede and give us the Senate 
bill, I would have been happy if the 
House of Representatives had voted 
upon the Senate bill, and we had had 
the decision of the House upon it. But, 
as the Senator knows, the House did not 
vote on it, and we find ourselves with the 
conference report. We have done the 
best we could. Even though we find dif- 
ferences in wording between the various 
measures, I do not think the pending 
measure is in the least inconsistent with 
our great fundamentals, from the con- 
stitutional standpoint and from the legal 
standpoint. This is an American act. 
It is not an act which is going to turn 
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our people into slaves. It is an act whieh 
gives to the President the power to carry 
through and carry on and execute the 
will of Congress and the will of the peo- 
ple of the United Ciates to the successful 
culmination of the war. The war powers 
grant must of necessity be a grant suc- 
cessfully to carry on the war, and to use 
every medium consistent with law and 
consistent with the Constitution and 
consistent with the oath which all of us 
have taken, to bring about the defeat of 
the enemy. That is what the President’s 
war powers mean, as I understand them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his observa- 
tions. They make me very happy in 
that they make clear to me that so far 
as the Senator’s choice is concerned he 
agrees with me that the biil passed by 
the Senate and the principles inculcated 
in it are to be preferred to the bill rec- 
ommended to us by the conference com- 
mittee. It seems to me that marks a 
very important point in this discussion. 
If the principles of the Senate bill are 
to be preferred, then I think our obli- 
gation is to defeat the conference biil 
and adopt the motion of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] to 
recommit the issue to the conference 
committee for further recommendation. 

It is easy to say that one does not 
think that the bill could repass the House 
if resubmitted in its present form. That 
would be to discuss factors that none 
of us could determine for a certainty. 
Yet it is interesting to note that a gcod 
many Members of the House, several of 
whom voted for the bill, have told me 
since the House passed the bill that if 
they had another chance at it they 
would not vote for it. They felt that 
it was speeded through the House at such 
a rapid rate that if they had another 
chance at it they would vote against it. 
Hence I think that so far as parliamen- 
tary procedure is concerned, if what the 
Senator from Utah says is trus, and I 
believe it is, that the Senate bill is to 
be preferred to the conference biil, we 
ought to vote the conference bill down 
and then have it recommitted for fur- 
ther study and report. 

Now in regard to the comments made 
by the Senator from Utah concerning 
the war powers of the President. I had 
not intended to mention that subject for 
I thought the personal reference might 
be misinterpreted. The Senator is quite 
correct when he says that as a member 
of the War Labor Board I wrote most of 
the decisions, if not all the decisions of 
the Board on the issue of the war powers 
of the President. I took a position in 
regard to the war powers of the President 
yet to be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I handed 
down a decision on the war powers of the 
President in the great Little Steel case 
in which I said in effect that in the ab- 
sence of any congressional act, Congress 
not having seen fit to set up the War 
Labor Board, but having left it to the 
President to set it up by Executive order, 
the President, who under our Constitu- 
tion, in my judgment, does have exceed- 
ingly broad powers with which to prose- 
cute a war, had the power to create the 
War Labor Board. My decision holds 
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that the war powers of the President are 
broad enough to support the jurisdiction 
of the W. L. B. Its jurisdiction, as yoy 
know, was challenged by the steel com. 
panies in that case. I held further that 
the President had the power to carry oyt 
the decisions of the W. L. B. at least untij 
such time as the Supreme Court ruleg 
to the contrary. All my decisions on the 
war powers of the President—and this 
is the vital point—rest upon the crite. 
rion that the exercise of a particular 
power in a particular case is necessary 
under the law of national necessity. [t 
is a question of fact. That is why it is 
an issue subject in the last analysis {o 
judicial review. 
The President, in my judgment, under 
his war powers, has the power in waging 
war to do anything on the military anq 
the home front dictated by the law of 
national necessity. And until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States rules 
for the first time in our history as to the 
limits of the law of national necessity, no 
one in this country can tell how far the 
President can go under his war powers, 
But I am satisfied that he cannot go any 
further than is necessary in carrying 
out his war powers under national neces. 
sity created by the war. In applying 
that rule to this measure I fail to find 
even substantial evidence, let alone a 
preponderance of evidence in the record 
of this debate that supports a finding 
that the facts concerning war produc- 
tion warrant granting such broad and 
sweeping powers to the Director of War 
Mobilization. 
If a power is subject to abuse, or if a 
procedure is subject to abuse, I believe 
it is the obligation of the legislative 
branch of Government to check the dan- 
ger of the abuse. I cannot go along with 
the bill because I cannot read it without 
seeing in it tremendous power being 
vested in one man. I believe that we 
ought to check it. I believe that we made 
some headway under the Senate bill in 
the direction of checking it; but we do 
not have in the bill as it comes from con- 
ference the checks which we had in the 
Senate bill, so far as appeal procedures 
are concerned. Under the Senate bill 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission was to do the work. He was 
the one who was to make the surveys, 
fix the ceilings, and issue rules, regula- 
tions, and orders to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 
The Senate, with the utmost courtesy, 
acceded to an amendment which I pro- 
posed at the time the powers under the 
Senate bill were before us for considera- 
tion. That amendment provided that 
the tribunal which should pass judgment 
upon the powers of the War Manpower 
Commission should not be a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission to pass judgment 
upon the reasonableness of the acts of 
the appointing authority. I argued that 
the appeal procedure, at least, ought to 
be transferred to another administrative 
agency. I proposed a transfer to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. The Senate accepted my 
amendment. 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
senator from Utah? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think I 
should remark that the conference com- 
mittee was conscious of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon and 
accepted by the Senate. Mention was 
made of the fact that in the transfer 
from the Director of the War Manpower 
Commission to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, it would 
be necessary, of course, to leave in the 
Director appeal power; but it should be 
pointed out that under the terms of the 
pill as reported by the conferees, the 
Director is to call upon other agencies. 
It is not only rational, but proper, to 
believe that the agency which would be 
called upon to establish ceilings would be 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
War Manpower Commission would es- 
tablish ceilings under the direction of the 
Director, and the Director would be un- 
der the direction of the President. At 
the same time, the Director of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion would appoint 
the appeal board. There would be two 
different institutions. So in spite of the 
fact that in the bill which is before us 
today there seems not to be respect for 
the Senator’s amendment, in practice 
and in administration there would be re- 
spect for it. 

I am glad that the Senator has 
brought up this point, because it was my 
intention, when I presented the confer- 
ence report in the first instance, to call 
attention to the appeal provision and 
show that, due to the way in which the 
bill was rewritten, wherein we placed the 
over-all director of all the branches in 
charge of the administration of the act, 
it might seem that we had overlooked 
the question of appeal in accordance 
with the Senator’s amendment; but in 
practice the Senator’s theory would be 
followed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator’s explanation; but the 
fact remains that the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion would 
have the power to exercise, shall we say, 
original jurisdiction in all these matters. 
He would not have to call upon any other 
agency. He would have the power to 
exercise original jurisdiction if he should 
care to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That, of 
course, is true; but that is not the way 
things work in our Government. If, for 
example, the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion should try to es- 
tablish an institution of his own, when 
& wer Manpower institution already ex- 
isted, the Senator knows what the Ap- 
propriations Committee of Congress 
would do in that regard. We have been 
operating for 150 years, and in that 
time we have learned that the check sys- 
tem works thoroughly. Under those 
circumstances I do not believe that the 
dangers which the Senator fears are real 
dangers, because if an effort were made 
to duplicate the War Manpower Com- 
ae appropriations would be re- 
quired, 

Mr, MORSE. Under the provisions 
of this bill the Director of War Mobili- 





zation and Reconversion would not have 
to establish any agency or set up any 
personnel to exercise on his own account 
what would amount to dictatorial judg- 
ment. When the Senator refers to how 
the Government works I cannot refrain 
from saying that there have been in- 
stances in which men in such positions 
as that of Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion have exercised their 
judgment, and have said, in effect, “This 
is the way it is to be.” I want the rea- 
sonableness of those judgments passed 
upon by men who are not appointed by 
the Director to pass judgment upon his 
own opinions. In my judgment this rep- 
resents a fundamental weakness in the 
bill. As I stated earlier in my remarks, 
we should develop at a very early date 
administrative tribunals to pass judg- 
ment upon the reasonableness of the acts 
of executive officers. The members of 
such tribunals should not owe a job obli- 
gation to executive officers whose acts 
come before them for review. 

In my judgment we cannot pass over 
the procedural weakness of the bill by 
saying that in practice the power would 
be delegated administratively to other 
agencies. In my judgment what would 
happen would be that many of the deci- 
sions would be dictated by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion—I 
care not who he might be—because, given 
the great responsibility which the bill 
would place upon the office, it is only 
natural, men being human, that to pro- 
tect themselves they would see to it that 
they themselves passed judgment on the 
great issues. It is the judgments upon 
the great issues which I believe entitle 
the people of this country to protection 
from the exercise of arbitrary power. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, I am about to 
conclude. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Oregon is making a great plea for 
the Senate bill, and I appreciate that. 
I am wondering if he can suggest how 
we might get the Senate bill, which was 
passed by such a large majority in the 
Senate, before Congress for its considera- 
tion. The Senator will remember that 
the Senator from Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Manoney], at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion asked the Chair if it would be in 
order to send the conference report back 
to the conferees, so that the House of 
Representatives, which did not vote upon 
the Senate bill, might do so. The Chair 
ruled that it would be necessary to vote 
on the conference report first, that there 
must be action on the conference re- 
port. Can the Senator contribute in any 
way to a parliamentary situation where- 
by we could bring about a condition 
which would result in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voting upon or passing judg- 
ment upon the Senate bill? The bill 
passed the Senate with such a large ma- 
jority that I should very much like to see 
the House have an opportunity to con- 
sider it. That is our big problem. If 
the Senator has any ideas along that line, 
or if any other Senator has any ideas 
which might be helpful to that end, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs would like to hear them. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Utah flatters me by suggesting 
that I might have an idea how this great 
body could proceed parliamentarily to get 
through Congress the bill which ought to 
be passed. Let me say that I have great 
confidence in the Senator from Utah and 
in the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLrey]. 
If the conference report should be voted 
down, and the bill sent back to confer- 
ence, I am confident that those two lead- 
ers on the other side of the aisle would 
at least see to it that a full hearing was 
obtained in the House on the merits of 
the Senate bill. 

I am satisfied that if we can just get 
the Senate bill reconsidered in the House, 
it will pass, because I think the House, 
too, has heard from the country. 

I said I was about to close, although 
perhaps at a later time I shall add a com- 
ment or two during the debate. How- 
ever, I cannot close without calling at- 
tention to a statement made by the 
President with which I find myself in 
complete disagreement. In issuing a 
statement on the bill he said: 

The manpower situation is still serious. 
In the days ahead of us there will be great 
temptation for workers to leave war plants. 
The failure to enact legislation will make the 
successful conduct of the war even more dif- 
ficult. 

If the conference report is adopted, the 
Congress will have discharged its duty, and 
the responsibility for effectively and fairly 
handling the manpower situation will be 
placed squarely in the executive branch. 


Mr. President, I must seriously quarrel 
with the observation that by adopting 
the conference report the Congress will 
have performed its duty. I think it will 
have performed a great disservice to this 
Nation iit adopts the report. If there 
is a manpower problem such as is indi- 
cated by the President’s statement, if 
there is danger that workers will leave 
the plants, then I think that danger can 
be averted if the President will proceed 
to call representatives of industry, labor, 
and agriculture together at once, and 
get them to proceed on a voluntary and 
cooperative basis to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Senate bill. That bill main- 
tains the maximum amount of the exer- 
cise of individual choice compatible with 
the successful prosecution of the war. In 
my judgment, it preserves one of the basic 
liberties for which I think we are fichi- 
ing. It saves us from adopting totalitar- 
ian methods as an instrument for win- 
ning the war, and it saves us from losing 
the peace at home. 

I should like to close with the follow- 
ing summary statements: 

First. My major premise is that these 
is nothing in the record to date to show 
that adoption of the conference report 
is necessary. 

Second. There is nothing in the record, 
in my judgment, which supports the con- 
clusion that the Senate bill will not do 
the job. We have from the chairman of 
the committee on conference the state- 
ment that if he were free to make a 
choice at this stage of the parliamentary 
proceedings, he would prefer the Senate 
bill. His observation carries great 
weight with me and convinces me all the 
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more that the conference report should 
be rejected. 

Third. This conference report should 
be voted down because if it is adopted it 
will create disunity in America at a time 
when we need the greatest possible 
amount of unity. 

In my judgment the pending measure, 
if enacted, will injure the confidence of 
millions of Americans—whether rightly 
or wrongly is immaterial now—in the 
good faith of this administration. 

IT need make no apologies for the stand 
I have taken in support of many of the 
social objectives of this administration, 
but I am going to insist that social ob- 
jectives be attained and established un- 
der our representative form of govern- 
ment. It is the function of the judicial 
branch of Government to check abusive 
action on the part of the executive 
branch and legislative branches. The 
pending measure frightens me because I 
think it will feed the ammunition to 
those who are endeavoring to breed dis- 
unity in America today by raising the 
cry “the administration seeks to take 
over the economy of this country.” Ido 
not so charge, but I do charge that it 
proposes a procedure which makes it 
possible. Let me say that we cannot 
separate our substantive rights from our 
procedural rights. Men constantly are 
talking about deciding things on their 
merits and deciding things on the facts 
irrespective of procedure. Let me tell 
you that usually when they make such 
arguments and when at the same time 
they say, “Do not pay any attention to 
how we do it or to the procedure whereby 
we accomplish our end; let us get it 
done,” those men overlook the impor- 
tance of the observation that the sub- 
stantive rights of every American are de- 
pendent upon his procedural rfthts. 

If we allow the development of a pro- 
cedure which will permit dictation by 
agencies or branches of the executive arm 
of Government without proper control 
against abuses, then in my judgment we 
shall have started down the road which 
leads to the development of an all-power- 
ful executive branch at the expense of 
the legislative and judicial functions of 
representative government. My plea as 
a freshman Senator to you who xnow so 
much more about government than I do 
is that the Senate keep its ear to the 
ground in regard to the tumult that will 
be created if the Senate of the United 
States today places its stamp of approval 
upon the exercise of arbitrary, discre- 
tionary, and unchecked power by the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, whoever he 
may be. War production does not re- 
quire it. The law of national necessity 
does not justify it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise to 
say a word in behalf of the conference 
report. I do so with great hesitation, 
because I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
who has just spoken that I believe he has 
presented to the Senate of the United 
States in the most effective way I have 
heard in a long time, some of the vital 
issues which are involved in the present 
controversy. I yield to no one in agree- 
ing with him as to the dangers to repre- 
sentative government of one-man con- 
trol, the dangers of using the war emer- 
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gency as an excuse for doing things which 
will lead us down the wrong road in the 
future. But, Mr. President, we are in 
the midst of a great war and I am trou- 
bled by the fact that if we reject the con- 
ference report we may be offering no al- 
ternative. If the conference report is 
rejected, I fear that there will be no 
manpower legislation. 

I give the greatest credit to the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr.O’Manoney] 
and the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1icore] for the bill they 
introduced, and on which we previously 
acted. I voted with enthusiasm for that 
bill and for the so-called Revercomb 
amendments, which, however, were not 
adopted. The conference between the 
House and Senate has made certain sug- 
gested changes. In the few remarks 
which I shall make I shall attempt to in- 
dicate why I do not think those changes 
are serious. The decision is a difficult 
one for me, because fundamentally I 
agree with my friend the junior Senator 
from Oregon regarding the basic prin- 
ciples he has stated. I wish to say that 
in determining my own position on the 
pending measure, I give credit to the 
good faith and sincerity of other Mem- 
bers of this body who may arrive at a 
different conclusion from mine. There is 
no monopoly anywhere on patriotism. 
Every Senator who has spoken on this 
measure has convinced me of his patriot- 
ism. It has made no difference whether 
he was for or against the bill. I recall 
the words spoken the other day by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr, VANDENBERG!] who said that he 
sincerely believed that if he voted against 
the bill he would thereby aid the cause of 
production rather than curtail it. The 
Senator from Oregon has just made the 
same point. It is a matter of individual 
opinion as to which is the more effective 
method. 

I am glad that no partisanship is in- 
volved in this debate. I have heard Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle speak for 
and against the conference report. 

I do not agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Oregon that the adop- 
tion of the conference report would be 
likely to result in destroying our national 
unity. I personally think the reverse 
would be true. I believe that the enact- 
ment of this legislation would tend to 
make our attitude toward war produc- 
tion more consistent and would 
strengthen our national unity. 

I have entertained grave doubts as to 
how I should vote in this matter. I have 
come to the conclusion that a mistake 
which was made from the beginning in 
debating this manpower bill was in the 
use of some of the expressions in de- 
scribing it. I have heard the expres- 
sion “work-or-go-to-jail bill.” Sending 
people to jail is not our objective. I 
have also heard the expression “work- 
or-fight bill.” I have heard the expres- 
sion “slave labor,” which is obviously 
ridiculous. I do not believe any of these 
to be proper expressions. I yield to no 
one in my tribute to the magnificent 
management-labor production which has 
been achieved in this war without the 
necessity of compulsion. However, Mr. 
President, that is not the issue before us. 
If we pass this bill, we shall not be 
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casting any reflection on management 
and labor. If I thought differently, ; 
would vote against the bill. 

The issue before us is simply: What 
is the most orderly procedure which wij} 
bring about a full program of work ang 
fight—not work or fight—in order to 
finish the war? This bill suggests a pro- 
cedure which is orderly and easily un- 
derstood. The debate has been con. 
fused by our overlooking the fact that 
we are in the midst of war and are not 
dealing with peacetime conditions, 
What the Senator from Oregon said ap- 
plied absolutely to peace conditions. | 
agree with him, and he will have my 
complete support in applying his prin- 
ciples to a peacetime economy. 

But fellow Senators, we are at war, 
Through this bill we are asking for cer- 
tain simple things. Why? Because 
those on whom we have placed responsi- 
bilities for waging the war, such as offi- 
cials in our War Department, and of our 
Navy Department, as well as the Chiefs 
of Staff, have stated that certain essen- 
tial war needs must be met. They have 
stated that dangers have existed in the 
hoarding of labor and in the misapplica- 
tion of labor. They have told us that as 
soon as peace is declared in Europe many 
will leave the plants in which they are 
working and seek employment in other 
industries. This bill provides a proce- 
dure to enable those who are patriotic 
and want to cooperate to continue in 
their employment, and only penalizes 
those who may willfully try to take a 
selfish advantage of the situation. 

Mr. President, I feel that the pro- 
visions for so-called freezing jobs, and 
the provisions for establishing ceilings 
on manpower are reasonable steps to be 
taken in insuring continued war pro- 
duction. 

Furthermore, I like the provisions in 
the bill for surveys to be made in Army 
and Navy plants, and in private indus- 
tries to determine our war-manpower 
uses, 

I wish to point out another feature of 
the bill. We have all heard of the need 
for more food. By adopting the revised 
Tydings amendment, which is incorpo- 
rated in the conference report, we shall 
be protecting labor on the farms from 
being drawn away from this essential 
industry. Even if the conference report 
is not adopted we should pass legislation 
embodying this important principle. 

Mr. President I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the bill itself provides a 
fixed date of termination. The termina- 
tion date is slightly over a year from to- 
day. Today is the 2d of April. The 
termination of these broad war powers 
is the 30th of June 1946. In the original 
bill provision was made for termination 
of the law upon the declaration of peace. 
It is obvious that such drastic powers as 
those provided in this bill should termi- 
nate upon a fixed date and not depend 
upon the uncertainties of a formal peace 
declaration. The philosophy of the bill 
has been attacked. Again I remind those 
who attack it that we must consider the 
difference between war conditions and 
peace conditions. The Selective Service 
Act contains provisions similar to some 
of those contained in the bill now before 
the Senate. Do we consider that our 











































.o:) who heve been end cre being 
d under the Selective Service Act 
»-- potriotie hecause we told them 
t co into the armed forces and 
» to fight? Can we look upon our 
who are fighting in Germany to- 
- and say that they are fighting in 
“mies? Of course not. We would 
even think of such a thing. Our eyes 
een blinded by conflicting state- 
of the purpose of this measure. 
1. Selective Service Act is an orderly 
-oeedure for building an army and a 
vy. and the measure now pending is 
<-noq similarly to insure continued 
on of necessary war materials. 
we approach the culmination of 
ties in Europe and prepare to carry 
‘forward against Japan it is es- 
contin! that there be no slowing up of 
the entire operation. By the enactment 
of this measure production will be car- 
ried on by cooperation between manage- 
nd Iebor as it has been carried on 
past. This measure provides 
ely for an orderly procedure of chan- 
ling men into the plants where they 
needed and to keep them from stam- 
dine into other plants, a movement 
vich mieht well impede the war effort. 
Vhat are the objections made to the 
bill? Objection has been made to plac- 
ing power in the hands of one man. Of 
course, we would object to this in peace- 
time. but we are at war. It has been said 
that manarement-and laber should not 
be required to have supervision of war 
industries placed in the hands of one 
men, implying that production will be 
taken away from management and labor. 
Iam unable to find anything in the bili 
that says that the Government or the 
War or Navy Departments will operate 
the plants; they will still be operated by 
management and labor as they have in 
the past. 
It has been said that production is im- 
proving. ‘Therefore it has been argued 
that we do not need the bill, Mr, Byrnes’ 
report of yesterday stated that conditions 
were Much improved. My own opinion 
is that, in spite of the fact that produc- 
tion is improving and we are about to 
move from victcry in Europe to the war 
in Japan, now is the proper time for the 
orderly procedure which the bill calls for. 
It has been said that the war is about 
over. I think we all know that we have 
many real problems ahead of use before 
we win the war against Japan. One war 
is ending, but the other war is still in 
progress. The great danger ahead is the 
confusion which faces us in the imme- 
diate future because of the change in the 
war situation. 
Mr. President, what about penalties? 
They seem to be summed up in one small 
paragraph. It is section 5 (b). which 
reads as follows: 
Whoever willfully violates the provisions 
any regulation mede under subsection 


of 


Referring to ceiling and freezes— 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
onment of not more than 12 months or 
a fli 1€ not exceeding $10,000, or both. 


is is the usual penalty clause in all 
Ww Wear lesisiation. 
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And let me emphasize the words “will- 
fully violates.” Ido not anticipate there 
will ever be any need to impose penal- 
ties under this proposed act. I feel that 
the penalty provisions can be defended, 
although I was originally opposed to 
them, and voted to support the Senate 
bill. I feel that they can be defended 
on the ground that they protect honest 
ccoperators against willful, selfish chis- 
elers. I think we will all agree that 
when cur Nation is mobilized in time 
of war and we are calling upon every- 
body to do his share, we are justified 
in saying to those few who will not co- 
operate, “Very well, you will have to 
teke the consequences.” That is the 
only place I can see where the penalties 
are going to operate. The workingman 
will be aided and protected in contribut- 
ing his share to the all-out war effort. 

Therefore, I find myself supporting the 
conference report. We are in a desper- 
ate war; if we can only get our minds off 
such expressions as “slave labor,” 
“drafted labor,” and “work or go to jail.” 
and the other compulsory ideas, and get 
them on the idea of an orderly procedure 
to prevent chaotic conditions, to move us 
toward a right kind of solution of the 
problern which will face us, on VE-day 
and VJ-day, to help those who want pa- 
triotically to cooperate, then I find I am 
in a positive, not a negative, mood, a 
mood where I see that the unity of our 
country will be fostered by the all-out 
over-all equal pull of everybody. Then 
we can sincerely vive a vote of confidence 
to our War Department, to our Navy De- 
partment, to our Chief of Staff General 
Marshall, and to our Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Admiral King. I believe that 
this is the important psychology today 
for the unity of our country. This will 
be my sincere vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
BURTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire briefly to discuss the con- 
ference report and the original Senate 
bill. It seems to me that some of the 
debate has been unfair to the conferees 
and to the conference report. When a 
conference is brought about and con- 
ferees are appointed to attend the con- 
ference, it is for the purpose of working 
out the differences between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has to make a 5 o’clock 
train, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. BURTON. I will ask the Senator 
to proceed. I have decided not to take 
the train. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Very well. 
I did not want to take the floor away from 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, the House passed one 
bill on manpower, and the Senate passed 
another. They were as far apart as the 
two poles; they were entirely different, 
and they produced this highly controver- 
Sial and very difficult problem. Conferees 
were appointed. I asked that I be not 
named on the conference committee; I 
did not want to be on it because I knew 
the difficulties that would confront the 
conferees; but I was named, nevertheless, 
and I did my very best to have returned 
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to the Senate a bill cs nearly like the Sen- 
ate version as it was possible to bring out 
of the conference. 

We sat in conference for 5 days, the 
Senate conferees on one side of the table 
and the House conferees on the other: 
We tried in every way we could to work 
out a basis of agreement. None seemed 
possible. The House stuck to its position, 
and the Senate stuck to its. There was 
a stalemate if ever there was one. Then 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aust], 
who is a most resourceful and able gen- 
tleman, brought forth the only kind of 
approach to this problem which was pos- 
sible. It is not possible to ride a horse 
in two different directions at the same 
time; so the Senator from Vermont, al- 
though he did not use that expression, 
g6t two horses, the Senate horse and the 
House horse; he teamed them and tied 
them together and brought forth a bill 
containing all the Senate provisions and 
all of the House provisions, and with that 
approach the conference finally got un- 
derway. We considered it back and 
forth for a day or two, and finally I made 
a motion. 

I have noticed in the press that I have 
been charged as being the author and 
sponsor of the compromise bill which is 
now before the Senate. I wish to say 
that I did not write one word of the bill. 
I did not even write a comma or a semi- 
colon or a period or dot an “i” or cross a 
“t” of the original Senate bill or of the 
bill that was finally agreed upon by the 
two Houses. If I am the author of the 
conference report, if I am its sponsor, it 
would seem to me that I should have 
taken a more active part in drafting its 
provisions. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneyY] and the Senator from West 
Virginia |[Mr. Kiitcore! and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson! are the 
authors of the original Senate Lill. Sub- 
sequently, of course, it was changed to 
some extent on the floor of the Senate, 
but they are the authors of that bill and 
not the Senator from Colorado. 

What is my crime? What is it that I 
have done with respect to the conference 
report? Merely this: When the House 
bill and the Senate bill, tied into one bill, 
were before the conferees, I made a mo- 
tion in conference that every provision 
in the combined bill relating to the draft- 
ing of individuals be eliminated and de- 
leted. I was surprised when the House 
conferees accepted that proposal. I was 
surprised because they had been fighting 
for many days, and they seemed to be 
wedded to the idea that we must have a 
draft of labor im whatever bill was 
brought forth. They accepted it so 
quickly that I began to look under the 
seat to see what was there. It occurred 
to me that perhaps it was an antistrike 
bill, and so I asked the conferees. We 
had with us the legislative counsel of the 
House and the legislative counsel of the 
Senate. I asked the conferees whether 
or not it was an antistrike bill and 
whether or not under the provisions of 
the conference report, upon which we 
had almost agreed, if the pending strike 
of the coal miners, about which we have 
heard so much, should take place the 
miners could be punished by a year in 
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jail and a fine of $10,000, if they went 
out on strike. I was assured by the 
lawyer members of the conference, and 
I was assured by the counsel, that this 
was in no manner, Way or means an anti- 
strike bill, that it could not be used for 
that purpose. So I was satified, and I 
signed the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Referring for a mo- 
ment to the statement the Senator from 
Colorado has just made, that the counsel 
assured him and the conference com- 
mittee that this was not an antistrike 
bill, that there was nothing in it which 
could prohibit men from striking, are 
we not face to face with the fact as to 
the legal effect of the conference bill, 
that, if it shall be enacted, it will require 
men to stay on the pay rolls, but there 
is nothing in the wide world in it which 
will require them to do any work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
a point which I am not capable of dis- 
cussing. The language speaks for itself. 
It provides for a freeze, and if a man 
violates the freeze and is to be penalized 
under the language of the conference 
report, criminal action must be brought 
against him in court, the case must be 
submitted to a jury, and if he is found 
guilty of willfully—the word “willfully” 
is used—and voluntarily quitting his em- 
ployment in a plant which has been 
frozen, I suppose the judge would assess 
some penalty upon him. 

I am unable to make any separation 
between an individual voluntarily quit- 
ting his job and laborers quitting en 
masse-—group quitting. I cannot make 
a distinction between giving up a job 
voluntarily as in individual, and giving 
up a jod voluntarily as a member of a 
group. But the lawyers contended that 
in the case where a group go out on 
strike, they are not quitting their em- 
ployment. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield further? 

Mi. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. However, we do not 
need legal talent to enable us to under- 
stand that if they go out, for whatever 
purpose, they are not producing war 
goods, and are not helping the war 
effort. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill, which 
wes passed by an overwhelming vote of 
63 for and 16 against, and the confer- 
ence report, are these: Under the Senate 
bill the operating agency was to be the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Under the conference report 
the job has been handed to the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, the boss of the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

I think a mistake was made when that 
change was adopted. I thought so when 
we were in conference. I know there is 
a difference of opinion, but in my judg- 
ment the War Manpuwer Commissioner, 
Mr. McNutt, has done a magnificent job 
with the powers he has had. He has 
tried to operate on the voluntary sys- 
tem and keep the planis going, to provide 


I gladly 
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labor for the plants, and to shut down 
nonessential plants so far as it was 
possible for him to do so. I think he 
has done fine work, and personally I 
very much favor the Senate version, giv- 
ing to the War Manpower Commissioner 
the power to administer the provisions of 
the bill. 

The War Manpower Commissioner is 
now operating without the benefit of 
statute. He is operating by means of di- 
rectives, and that is not a very effective 
way to function. That method has pro- 
duced unfortunate results. It is de- 
veloping a disrespect for law. Disre- 
spect for the Federal Government is pro- 
moted by having officials function with- 
out the benefit. of statutes. But that is 
what we have been doing, and Mr. Mc- 
Nutt has gotten his job done by follow- 
ing the voluntary system, and by work- 
ing without the benefit of statutes. 

The House Members of the conference 
insisted that the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion be given 
charge. They argued that provision 
could be made so that such duties as 
would fall to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission might be dele- 
gated to him by the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion; in other 
words, that the powers under this kind 
of legislation were so important and so 
drastic that they should be delegated to 
the highest possible authority. Their 
argument sounded reasonable to most 
of the conferees. I did not agree with 
it, but I did not have my way, and the 
bill was rewritten so that the Director of 
War Mobilization would be the activé 
and operating agency under the bill. 

During the course of the debate much 
has been said about the delegation of 
authority to the Director, and it has been 
contended that it is unwise’to repose in 
the Director the power granted to him by 
the bill and the right to pass on his au- 
thority to subordinates. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that Congress has already 
written that kind of a provision into the 
law. We wrote it into the law which 
created the Office of Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. In the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, to be specific, the important sec- 
tion is section 101 (d), and it contains a 
delegation of power. I have the lan- 
guage before me, and I shall read it into 
the REoorD: 

To the fullest extent practicable, the Di- 
rector shall perform the duties imposed upon 
him through the facilities and personnel of 
other executive agencies, and for that purpose 
only he is authorized to delegate to the ap- 
propriate agencies and provide for the re- 
delegation of the powers and duties vested in 
him, except the power to issue orders and 
regulations to other executive agencies. 


The exemption does not affect the del- 
egation of power which was made under 
the pending bill, 

The following reasons may be ad- 
vanced for construing this sentence to 
apply to future functions vested in the 
Director, as well as to functions vested 
in him by the act creating his office: 

First. The language itself is broad 
enough to include such future functions. 

Second. The sentence is preceded in 
the same paragraph by administrative 
provisions of general applicability to the 
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Director and his functions. Clearly thes. 
provisions would apply in the case of 
future functions vested in the Directo; 
There is no reason to think the author, 
of the act intended the application of 
this sentence to be restricted to functions 
under this particular act any more than 
in the case of the preceding sentence. 
Third. The following sentence is ex. 
pressly limited by the words “under this 
act.” This may be said to indicate thet 
when the authors of the act intended to 
have such a limitation they expressly 
provided for it, and that where it is not 
expressly provided for in the act jt 
should not be read in. 
Fourth. When an act creates a new 
administrative agency, there is nothing 
unusual about including general admin. 
istrative provisions which are to apply to 
such functions as may be vested in such 
agency in the future. 
Incidentally it might be noted that the 
exception from the power to delegate, 
which appears at the end of the sentence, 
is limited to “orders and regulations to 
other executive agencies.” This appar- 
ently refers to orders .and regulations 
authorized. by section 101 (c) (2) of the 
act. Apparently the exception would not 
apply to regulations of the sort author- 
ized by the manpower bill. 
The argument falls flat that the bill 
provides for a new delegation of author- 
ity. The Director of War Mobilization 
already has the authority, under laws 
which are now on the statute books. 
The other additions to the Senate ver- 
sion include the application of the pen- 
alty clause in section 5 to all violators, 
employees and employers. It seems 
hardly consistent to pass laws and pro- 
vide that men shall not do certain things 
without imposing penalties. That is not 
the practice of the Congress. Whenever 
we pass a law prohibiting people from 
doing certain things we always include a 
penalty for violation of the statute. A 
penalty clause will be found in every ef- 
fective law passed by the Congress. So 
that did not seem to be such a radical 
departure from regular congressional 
practice. 
Another change is in, section 5 (2), 
which provides for the acceptance of em- 
ployment by workers. The Senate ver- 
sion read as follows: 
To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiring, 
solicitation, or recruitment of new workers 
by employers— 


Then the conferees added— 


and the acceptance of employment by 
workers. 


We heard much debate the other day 
concerning paragraph (2), but the argu- 
ment came quite late. That language 
was already written into the bill by the 
Senate and adopted by a vote of 63 to 16. 

Some Senators who took part in the 
debate turned back to section 2 and 
found a great deal of complaint with sub- 
section (b), as follows: 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obligation 
and to provide for making the most effec- 
tive use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply. and of the relative urgency of 
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the needs of employers for workers; (2) by 
reducing wasteful labor turn-over and un- 
necessary labor migration; (3) by channel- 
ing available manpower to employments in 
Ors which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available, for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
an ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort— 

A great hullabaloo was raised about 
clause (4) in the Senate— 

and (5) by promoting the maximum utili- 
vation by employers of their available work 
ly force. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate debated that subsection for hours. 
The debate, however, came late. That 
is the exact language of the Senate bill. 
Yet it was debated and some Senators 
tried to have it eliminated from the con- 
ference report ,in spite of the fact that 
the Senate had already adopted the lan- 
euage by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 
Mr. AIKEN. For a long time there 
has been in my mind the question, Is 
there authority in the bill for the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization to recruit men 
and women for foreign employment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. For for- 
eign employment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. For instance, for 
work in north Africa or in the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines, of course, would 
not be a foreign country. But could he 
recruit men and women for employment 
in countries outside the United States? 
I do not see any prohibition of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not see any prohibition of it either; but 
if such an authority exists it is contained 
in the original Senate bill for which the 
Senator himself voted. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. And if 
workers were accepted for foreign serv- 
ice, they could be frozen into their jobs 
in foreign service, could they not? Of 
course, it is the conference commitice 
bill which would permit the Director to 
freeze such workers in foreign service 
once they were there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Para- 
graph (3) of section 5 is a freeze pro- 
vision, and that was not in the original 
Senate bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. The original Senate bill 
provided that the Director could recruit 
for service at distant places, and pay the 
workers’ expenses in getting to their place 
of employment, and if they did as they 
were told while they were there he should 
pay them their passage home. However, 
if they did not do the kind of work they 
were told to do they would be left there, 
so far as the Director was concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think it 
should be said that the bill could not 
operate in a place where the United 
States does not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would operate in this 
way, as I remember the wording of the 
bill—I do not have it before me—that if 
workers accepted work, we will say, in 
horth Africa, and went there and then 
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wanted to return home, the Director of 
War Mobilization could say, “I am not 
going to pay your fare home, and fur- 
thermore you are not going to receive 
any certificate when you get home.” 
Would not that have the effect of freez- 
ing them there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Civilian work- 
ers would go out of the country under 
contract with their employers. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the bill is passed, and 
if the Director of War Mobilization can 
force men to go from Pennsylvania to 
California to find work, it might be de- 
sirable that he also have authority to tell 
them that they have to go to the Phil- 
ippines to work. I was seeking informa- 
tion. It seems to me that such workers 
could be practically frozen in their work 
in any part of the world if the Director 
could once persuade them to go there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me that the Senator's 
difficulty lies in the fact that he is mix- 
ing up recruiting with drafting. Re- 
cruiting is not drafting. Recruiting is 
bargaining with aman. A worker is told 
that a certain job is available, and he 
says, “Very well, I will take it.” After 
he takes it, if it is in some kind of essen- 
tial war work, it is true that the Director, 
if he thinks it is advisable, can place a 
freeze on that particular kind of work. 

Mr. AIKEN. And he can freeze work- 
ers in any part of the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But the 
acceptance of the work is voluntary. We 
are not going to draft a man for foreign 
service. We are not going to take him 
by the nape of the neck and put him in 
foreign service and freeze him on the 
job. The motion of the Senator from 
Colorado in conference eliminated all 
that. There is no draft in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question is, If he is 
once recruited could he be frozen in his 
job in the Philippines or north Africa or 
any other part of the world just as he 
could be in any part of the United 
States? It appears to me that the pro- 
visions of the measure, considered to- 
gether, which permit the Director to re- 
fuse the worker a certificate, or a clean 
bill of health, or whatever it is when he 
comes home, and also permit the Direc- 
tor to refuse to pay the worker his fare 
home would have the result of quite ef- 

fectively freezing him in any country, 
whether under the jurisdiction of the 
United States or not. It is on that sub- 
ject I wanted to receive information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam sure 
this statement will satisfy the Senator: 
The Director has to move through a cer- 
tain course before he can place a freeze. 
The bill sets up standards and provides 
regular channels, and makes provisions 

for that sort of thing. The Director 
must find that an area is in bad shape, 
and must declare it to be in bad shape 
before he can place a freeze order on it. 
It is not an automatic thing. Employ- 
ment in war factories is not automati- 
cally frozen. Specific areas are dealt 
with. Under the provisions of the con- 
ference report each area, each plant, 
may have a freeze placed upon it, so as 
to take care of the spotty situation which 
confronts the Nation in regard to unem- 
ployment. There is no over-all shortage 
of workers, The situation is spotty. The 
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bill provides for a spotty remedy. The 
Director can place a freeze order on a 
plant which is extremely essential, which 
is falling behind with its orders, which 
is not keeping up. A freeze can be placed 
on such a plant, and more laborers 
brought in; but they go in voluntarily. 

Mr. AIKEN. If this bill is to be used 
for post-war purposes, I would expect 
that there might be a great deal of labor 
required, for instance, in the Philippines, 
and I would also say that according to 
the wording of the bill a man can vir- 
tually be frozen there. I still say that 
I do not know that that is undesirable, 
but I believe that anyone recruited for 
such a purpose should be recruited with 
his eyes open. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. 
dent, 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think we 
ought to say that this bill does not pro- 
vide for post-war activities. There is a 
definite termination date in the bill. It 
is a war bill, and it. effect would ter- 
minate even before the end of the war, 
if the war should last beyond June 30, 
1946. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was simply going by 
what the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion said in his report on 
Saturday. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I hope we 
shall not have to defend anything more 
than the bill. 


Presi- 
will the Senator from Colcrado 


Mr. BARKLEY. M1. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In that conneciion, 
I wish to state that there is nothing in 
the report of the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be 
interpreted as extending the law beyond 
the date of termination.stated in the bill 
itself. If I may trespass upon the time 
of the Senator from Colorado, let me 
say that we all expect that the war in 
Europe will be over before the war in 
Asia is concluded. During the interim 
between the end of the war in Europe 
and the end of the war in Asia, there 
may be a shifting of manpower. Ques- 
tions of unemployment and the shifting 
of manpower from one factory to an- 
other, if such a thing should take place, 
would unavoidably have some effect 
upon the question of reconversion when 
the war is over; but it would be only an 
incidental effect. 

I do not care what Mr. Byrnes may 
have said in his report. I read all that 
was in the newspapers yesterday about 
it, and I have just now received an offi- 
cial copy of the report. I find nothing 
in it which in any way attempts to cre- 
ate the impression that the act of Con- 
gress itself would not terminate when 
it says it shall terminate, namely, on 
June 30, 1946, or sooner if the President 
should issue a proclamation, or if Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution should 
terminate the act sooner. 

So I think we need have no fear about; 
what may happen after June 30, 1946, 
because if the act is not terminated 
sooner, it will automatically be ter- 
minated then, unless it is extended. 
Whatever may occur after that will be 
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incidental. It will not be the primary 
object of the bill itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Congress has been 
very good about extending emergency 
powers at the request of the President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should not say that 
the Congress has been good. I should 
say it has been wise. It is not a question 
of goodness. It is a question of wisdom, 
and almost of compulsion, which is in- 
volved in the extension of most of the 
emergency laws. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can see that an act 
such as this might aid in the reconver- 
sion period. I can see also that we might 
pay a very high price for such aid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be purely in- 
cidental aid. It would not be the pri- 
mary object of the bill. No one would 
advocate this legislation on the ground 
of rezonversion in the post-war period. 
If it is of any help in that-respect, the 
help will be purely incidental, and be- 
cause of what may take place in produc- 
tion in our factories prior to the termi- 
nation of the act on the 1st of July 
1946. 

If I may trespass further upon the 
time of the Senator from Colorado, let 
me say that so far as the recruiting fea- 
ture of the conference report is con- 
cerned, it is just as though there never 
had been a war, and we had had all over 
the country recruiting stations for the 
Army and Navy. In front of every post 
office there would be a flag, together 
with a poster of some kind, urging men 
to “Join the Navy and See the World.” 
However, under those circumstances no 
one could compel anyone to join the 
Navy. The recruiting cfficers would be 
at their stations to receive applications 
of men who wanted to enter the service. 
The recruiting officers would explain in 
detail what service in the Navy or the 
Army would entail. The men would 
enter the service voluntarily. After en- 
tering the service, of course, they would 
be subject to the orders of the Navy 
Department or the War Department. 

The recruiting referred to in the con- 
ference report is that sort of recruiting. 
It involves the acceptance by agencies of 
the Government of voluntary applica- 
tions from men who wish to work in 
factories. There is not a line in the con- 
ference report, as I read it, which would 
enable the Government to send a human 
being anywhere in the United States 
from where he now is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the understanding which we had. It 
was my motion that all provisions to the 
contrary be deleted. If the lawyers left 
any such provision in the bill, they did 
not do their job properly; and I believe 
that they did their job properly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I read the confer- 
ence report bill, the only basis of the 
argument as to compulsion revolves 
around the question of freezing. I am 
glad that the Senator from Colorado 
made the explanation that by no stretch 
of the imagination could there be an 
over-all freezing of everyone where he 
is now working. 

Let us visualize ths situation. Our men 
fighting atl over th2 world need air- 
planes, guns, cmiuvnison, and uniforms. 
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Let us suppose that a certain factory in 
the United States is making airplanes, 
and running along smoothly. It. may be 
supplying the demand of the men in the 
Air Corps. Then, let us suppose that for 
some reason the workers, either in groups 
or as individuals, should decide that they 
would like to get out of the airplane fac- 
tory and go somewhere else while the go- 
ing was good and because they desired, 
in view of the fact that the war was 
nearly over, to get in on the ground floor 
of civilian employment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And per- 
haps beat some soldier to a civilian job. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And perhaps beat 
some soldier to a civilian job, because the 
men in the factory are closer to the job, 
and can leave. Uncle Sam, through 
whatever agency is established—either 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, or some other agency—would 
say to those men, or to a single individ- 
ual, in the airplane factory, “Hold on. 
Our boys are still fighting all over the 
world. They need airplanes. You stay 
here until the need has been supplied, 
and there is no longer any doubt about 
their getting the airplanes which they 
need. You stay here until that need is 
supplied.” That is all that is meant by 
freezing. It might not apply to more 
than one factory in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It might 
not apply to any factory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might not apply 
to any factory. It would all depend upon 
the circumstances. 

It would be unthinkable to me that the 
strong arm of the Government of the 
United States could take one man on one 
side of the street, put him in uniform, 
and send him all over the world to fight, 
bleed, and die for his country, and yet 
be powerless to say to a man on the other 
side of the street, who has not put ona 
uniform, and who may never do so, 
“Hold on; do not leave this factory until 
your buddy on the other side of the 
ocean has all the airplanes, guns, bombs, 
ammunition, and everything else that he 
needs.” 

It seems to me incredible that our Gov- 
ernment should say to the soldier, be- 
cause he happens to be wearing a uni- 
form and is in an area of danger, that 
he must take the chance of running short 
of the necessary supplies, either because 
we do not have the power or the willing- 
ness to say to his neighbor, “You stay 
in this factory until your buddy on the 
other side has been supplied.” 

That is all that freezing means to me. 
It is just as much a military operation 
as the fighting of the Battle of the Rhine, 
or the fighting on Iwo Jima, in Japan, or 
in China. It is a part of the military 
movement. It is a part of the resources 
which we pledged ourselves to make 
available to our men when we declared 
war. We said that we wouid pledge all 
our resources. That meant not merely 
copper, coal, and iron, or the wool from 
a sheep’s back; it meant all our re- 
sources. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Including 
services. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It meant human as 
well as material resources, and included 
sorvices. 
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So far as this war is concerned, I go 
noi recognize any difference between the 
power of the Government to deal with a 
man who is working on the farm between 
the plow handles, and who is told, “yo, 
must quit plowing and put on a uniform 
and fight and die, if necessary, in orde; 
that other men may continue to plow.” 
and the power of the Government to say 
to another man who is plowing in the 
same field, or to a man who is making 
airplanes, guns, or anything else that the 
other boy needs, “You must remain at 
your job so long as our fighting men re. 
quire the products of your labor.” Why 
should we say to such a man, “You are a 
free agent; you do not have to make any 
contribution to the war effort unless yoy 
wish to do so”? That is all the confer. 
ence report would do, as'I see it, 

The question of compulsion is sort 
of anightmare. Noone likes compulsion, 
I do not see in the pending conference 
report the semblance of involuntary 
servitude. It is all a part of the war 
effort; it is all in keeping with the de- 
cisions of our highest Court, namely, that 
Congress not only has the power to de- 
clare war but it has the power to do all 
things necessary to wage successful war. 
It would be a stupid interpretation of our 
Constitution for our courts to hold that 
the Congress can declare war but, after 
declaring it, cannot do anything toward 
winning it. 

I apologize to the Senator for tres- 
passing on his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. 

Let me say that I think the spotty situ- 
ation which exists relative to manpower 
problems should be mentioned. If the 
situation were not spotty but were gen- 
eral, it would be quite easy to pass a law 
to fit the whole picture, and to make 
such a law the final answer. It is not 
possible to do that, because conditions 
are spotty. Since we do not wish to 
cause any more distress than is neces- 
sary, we provide for the delegation of 
power which can be exercised in the dis- 
cretion of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inthe report received 
within the half-hour—the final report 
of Mr. Justice Byrnes, who relinquishes 
his position today—attention is called to 
the spotty condition, and in that report 
the statement is made that the condi- 
tion is not an over-all one, it is not one 
which prevails everywhere, but it pre- 
vails only in certain regions. It is for 
the purpose of leveling off the situation 
in those areas that we are undertaking 
to enact legislation by which we will 
grant to an agency of government the 
power to say that if today the number 
of men working in a certain factory is 
not sufficient to enable the factory to 
turn out on schedule what it is expected 
to turn out, the men shall remain there 
until the need is met. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And if 
such authority is to be granted, we must 
leave its applicatioa to the discretion of 
someone in whom we have confidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. We are 
all human, and we must make allow- 
ances for human frailties; but, with all 
our misgivings akout what we call one- 
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man power and the arbitrary adminis- 
tration of law, it would be infinitely bet- 
ter to give someone the power to deter- 
mine where the shortages exist than it 
would be to pass & law freezing everyone 
everywhere, for fear there might be a 
shortage somewhere, and, therefore, in 
order to cover that situation, to apply 
the law to everyone wherever he worked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator for his further observa- 
ion. 

Mr. AITKEN. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask a 
quesiion. If a man happens to be work- 
ing in Honolulu or Dakar, could he be 
frozen to his work there? In other 
words, could a worker be frezen to one 
job as well as to another job? I under- 
stand he could be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The an- 
swer is that he could be uxder certain 
conditions. The conditions are laid 
down in the conference report. It would 
not be automatic by any means. The 
Director would be required to find that 
certain things existed, before he could 
declare a “freeze.” But he could declare 
a “freeze” in areas in which there was a 
need for essential employees. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I wished to 
ascertain. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 
Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a brief 
observation and then ask a question. 

I know the Senator knows that there 
are literally thousands of men in war 


plants today who have been persuaded 
to stay there, when what they wanted 
to do all along and what they want to 
do now is to go into the armed services. 


I think it is important that we make that 
point clear in the Recorp, in view of 
certain innuendos that, at least, one 
reads about in the newspapers today, 
namely, that many persons are working 
in war plants because they do not wish 
to participate in the military services, 
Various agencies of government tell us 
they have had great difficulty in getting 
men to stay in the war plants because 
they want to go into the armed services, 
and because they have wanted to do So 
since the beginning of the war. For in- 
nee, in the aircraft industry, the 
nber industry, the copper industry, 
railroad industry, mining, and right 
wn the line, there are thousands and 
housands of men who do not want to be 
», but they have been persuaded to 
there because the Government and 
the agencies of government have rep- 
resented to them that that is where they 
n render their best service in the war 
effort. I think it is unfortunate for 
the morale of the country, under the 
ynference report, to say in effect to 
hese workers, “Now we are going to 
ze you there; you wiil have to stay 
ere, because we are afraid that you are 
tot patriotic enough to stay there with- 
ul being forced to.” 
io not know, and I doubt whether 
Senator from Colorado knows, of any 
‘ or any industry or any region in 
hn this Government cannot get all 
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the manpower it needs to do the job, if 
it will only make its needs known to labor 
and industry in those regions and in 
other parts of the country where there 
is a surplus of manpower. I do not know 
of any spot in this country where we can- 
not solve this problem on a coopera- 
tive, voluntary basis under the Senate 
bill. Let me say again in regard to the 
Senate bill that tremendous powers 
would be granted under it. 

In reference to the so-called nonessen- 
tial industries, to which the Senator from 
Kentucky is afraid the men may go in 
order to get some sort of a priority for 
post-war jobs, I think the Senator from 
Colorado will agree that the power to 
place a ceiling on those industries and 
the priority powers which now rest in 
the War Production Board would give the 
Government, under the Senate bill, all 
the authority it might need to check the 
type of abuse to which the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has referred, 
without imposing uron American labor 
and American industry the principle of 
the freeze. It is said by high Govern- 
ment officials who are urging that we 
adopt the conference report that it is 
not adraft. Well, Mr. President, a freeze 
is a type of draft. It is somewhat of a 
draft in reverse. 

If the Senator from Colorado can sus- 
tain the burden of proof—and I think 
the burden of proof rests upon the com- 
mittee—to show us that the bill pro- 
posed by the conference committee, with 
the principle of compulsion in it, by way 
of the freeze, is the only means by which 
we can do this job, and if he can con- 
vince me of that, I will vote for edoption 
of the conference report. But Iam satis- 
fied, on the basis of the record to date, 
that everything the Senator seeks to ac- 
complish under the conference report can 
be accomplished under the Senate bill, 
and that the Senate bill will protect us 
from the abuses of the conference report 
bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon is thinking of 
the past; he is not thinking of present 
conditions, when the bottom of the man- 
power barrel has been scraped. We 
must now have 900,000 recruits and re- 
placements for the armed forces. A 
large number of them must come from 
the factories which the Senator has de- 
scribed as holding young men, in view 
of the necessity of supplying those who 
already are overseas. The conference 
report is intended to care for that situa- 
tion and to make it possible to take such 
men from the factories and put them 
into the armed forces by placing ceilings 
on employers, wherever there is an ex- 
cess of manpower, and thus release a 
great number of men, a manpower pool, 
who will want a job, who need a job, and 
who will ask for a job. When they ask 
for it they will be referred to the places 
where young men have been taken from 
essential factories and put into the 
armed forces. Thus we can keep both 
ends of the battle going, all at the same 
time; we shall be filling the replace- 


ments—900,000 of them in the armed 
forces—and we shall also be inducing 
men on the home front to work where 
they are needed. In the ratio of 6 to 1 
they now stand in line waiting to take 
care of the turn-over, the quitting, which 
would be prevented by-the “freeze” pro- 
vided for in the conference report. lif 
the “freeze” is applied, the turn-over will 
be stopped and 6 men will be released for 
every man who is now being provided by 
the cushion. That is an industria! con- 
dition which it has been impossible to 
rectify upon any basis yet devised, 
although coercions under Ex2cutive 
orders have been applied to it. The 
orders were not obeyed. Not only was 
Executive coercion applied, but induce- 
ments in the form of increased wages 
were offered. That is the _ situation 
which has existed. 

What does the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon call proof? If he will take 
the record and read the hearings, not 
merely those conducted on this bill but 
on a series of bills of similiar character, 
he will find proof beyond doubt of the 
total faiiure to remedy this peculiar con- 
dition of shortages of manpower in spots 
here and there throughout the country. 
If this bill does not work, we will be con- 
fronted with snother problem, but as a 
Congress we should be able to take at 
least one step forward in the proper 
Girection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, wiil tne 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr.MORSE. Iam perfectly willing to 
take proper steps forward, but I do not 
like to slide backward. I may say to 
the Senator from Vermont that I have 
read the Reconrp, at least with respect to 
this bill, and I know of nothing in the 
RecorD which weuld justify the con- 
clusion that it supports the statements 
which have just been made by the Sena- 
tor. The fixing of ceilings, as provided 
for under the Senate bill, would accom- 
plish at least the objectives to which 
the Senator has made reference. 

The Senator spoke about the man- 
power problem. We have a manpower 
problem. I think the Senator from 
Colorado knows that in his section of the 
country, or at least a little farther west, 
there are problems of unemployment. 
I think that if those in control would 
tackle those problems which are now 
raising their heads, and under the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill, transfer men 
who are being dismissed from wear pro- 
duction to cther plants where they may 
be needed, they would solve the problems 
and avoid the procedures provided for by 
the conference report to which I objected 
earlier in my remarks today. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for their contribu- 
tions. We all wish to know as much as 
we can about the conference report and 
the original Senate bill. 

Mr. President, before being interrupted 
I was pointing out the differences be- 
tween the original Senate bill—that is, 
the O’Mahoney-Kilgore-Ferguson bill— 
and the conference report. I have 
pointed out other differences as well. 
Perhaps the mest important difference 
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occurs fn section 5, paragraph 3, in re- 
gard to the so-called freeze. That mat- 
ter has been discussed at length. I shall 
not tire the Senate by a reiteration of the 
arguments which have been made for or 
against the measure. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 





CONFERENCE REPORT 


That this act may be cited as the “War 
Manpower Act of 1945.” 

OBLIGATION OF SERVICE TO NATION 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to adequately support 
the Army and maintain the Navy during the 
present war, and to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the declarations of war pledging 
ali of the resources of the Nation to bring 
the confiict to a successful termination, every 
individual not in the armed forces shall have 
an obligation, when called upon, to serve 
the Nation in an activity essential to the war 
effort. 

Note.—Conference report ties this bill to 
the war making powers of Congress rather 
than to its Commerce or oiher powers. In 
that respect the conference report is more 
restrictive. 

(b) The purposes of this act are to provide 
the most practicable and effective means to 
accomplish the fulfillment of such obliga- 
tion and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of 
the needs of employers for workers; (2) by 
reducing wasteful labor turn-over and un- 
necessary labor migration; (3) by channel- 
ing available manpower to employments in 
which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 

NoTE.—Section 2 (b) of conference report 
and section 1 (b) of Semate bill are the same, 


CCORDINATION OF WAR FROCUREMENT AND 
MANPOWER 

Sec. 3. The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (hereinafter called the 
“Director”) shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, provide for coordinating the 
activities of all departments and agencies of 
the Government responsible for production, 
procurement, or manpower in such manner 
as to carry out mest effectively the purpcses 
declared in section 2 of this act. The Director 
shall provide, among other things, that man- 
power requirements and the availability of 
manpower shall be given due consideration 
in determining where production schedules 
shall be increased or decreased and where 
contracts shall be awarded, terminated, or 
permitted to expire, and that notice shall be 
given to the appropriate agency of the Gov- 
ernment responsible for manpower at the 
earliest practicable time of all changes or an- 
ticipated changes in war-production sched- 
ules, all awards or anticipated awards of war 
contracts, and all terminations or anticipated 
terminations of war contracts, which are 
likely to result in any substantial increase or 
decrease of the manpower requirements of 
any employer or any area. All departments 
and agencies of the Government shall comply 
with orders and regulations issued by the 
Director under authority of this section. 


Notr.—These provisions of conference re- 
port and Senate bill are substantially the 
same. 


SURVEYS OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall make or 
cause to be made in-plant surveys and other 
investigations of the use of manpower by 
the Department of War and the Department 


at this point a comparison, paragraph by 


paragraph, between the conference re- 


port and the original Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Sec. 15. This act may be cited as the “War 
Manpower Act of 1945.” 


Src. 1. That (a) every individual is obli- 
gated to serve the Nation in that capacity 
tor which he or she is best qualified, and to 
continue in such capacity so long as his or 
her services are required, to the end that 
the Nation may make the most effective use 
of its manpower resources in support of the 
war effort. 


(bd) The purposes of this act are to pro- 
vide ihe most practicable and effective means 
to accomplish the fulfillment of such obli- 
gation and to provide for making the most 
effective use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation by the following means, among 
others: (1) By providing for the accurate 
determination of manpower requirements 
and supply, and of the relative urgency of 
the needs of employers for workers; (2) 
by reducing wasteful labor turn-over and 
unncessary labor migration; (3) by chan- 
neling available manpower to employments 
in which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) by making available, for work 
in essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) by promoting the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 


Src 3. (a) The Director cf War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, provide for coor- 
dinating the activities of all departments and 
agencies of the Government responsible for 
preduction, procurement, or manpower in 
such manner as to carry out most effectively 
the purposes declared in the first section of 
this act. The Director shall provide, among 
other things, that manpower requirements 
and the availability of manpower shall be 
given due consideration in determining where 
production schedules shall be increased or 
Gecreased and where contracts shall be 
awarded, terminated, or permitted to expire, 
and that notice shall be given to the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Cornomission at 
the earliest practicable time of all changes 
or anticipated changes in war-production 
schedules, all awards or anticipated awards 
of war contracts, and all terminations or an- 
ticipated terminations of war contracts, 
which are likely to result in any substantial 
increase or decrease of the manpower re- 
quirements of any employer or any area. All 
departments and agencies of the Government 
shall comply with orders and regulations is- 
sued by the Director under authority of this 
section. 


Sec. 3. (b) The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion shall make or cause 
to be made in-plant surveys and other in- 
vestigations of the use of manpower by the 
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of the Navy, to determine the extent to Which 
such Departiments are making the most efiec. 
tive use, in activities relating to productio, 
procurement, or repairs, of individuals in 
their employ or subject to their jurisdictio) 
as members of the armed forces, ang shall 
take or cause to be taken, appropriate meas. 
ures to eliminate labor wastage and lao» 
hoarding, and otherwise to promote the full 
utilization by such Departments of ing. 
vidua!s in their employ or subject to they 
jurisdiction as members of the armed forces 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes o; 
this act. 

Note.—These provisions of conference rp. 
port and Senate bill are the same in sub- 
stance. 


(b) The Director shall also provide in other 
cases for such in-plant surveys and othe; 
investigations of activities and places of em- 
ployment, as may be necessary to determine 
the extent to which such activities or places 
of employment are making the most effective 
use of individuals in their employ, to the 
end that appropriate measures may be takey 
to eliminate labor wastage and labor hoard. 
ing, to promote full utilization for purposes 
essential to the war effort, by employers of 
their available work force, and otherwise ig 
promote the purposes of this act. 


Note.—These provisions of conference re. 
port and Senate bill are the same in sub. 
stance except for vesting the authority in 
the Director rather than the Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT CEILINGS, HIRING REGULATIONS 
AND PROHIBITIONS ON*LEAVING ESSENTIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) To the extent deemed by the 
director to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and means declared 
in section 2 of this act and also for the pwr- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential to the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Director is authorized, 
by regulation— 

(1) to prescribe employment ceilings in 
designated areas, activities, or places of em- 
ployment, fixing the maximum number of 
workers, by age, sex, or occupational qualifi- 
cations, who may be there employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of workers be- 
yond such maximum number; 

(2) to prohibit or regulate the hiring, re- 
hiring, solicitation, or recruitment of new 
workers by employers and the acceptance ol 
employment by workers; and 

(3) to prohibit the individuals employed in 
designated areas, activities, plants, facilities, 
and farms, which the Director deems are ¢s- 
sential to the war effort, from voluntarily 
discontinuing such employment unless, in 
the case of any individual so employed, the 
Director determines that it is no longe! 
necessary in the interest of the war effort fcr 
him to remain in such employment or that 
he has a justifiable reason for leaving such 
employment. 

NoTE.—Section 5 (a) of conference report 
and 4 (b) of Senate bill are substantially the 
same, except for the addition of the words 
“the acceptance of employment by workers 
in clause (2) and the addition of claus: 
(3), which is the “freeze” provision. The 
freeze provision is comparable to section 2 
(n) (2) proposed to be added by the House 
bill to the Selective Service Act. The House 
freeze provision applied to men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 and froze all of them 
who were engaged in activities certified as es- 
sential. The conference provision !s not 
limited as to age or sex, but contemplates 
that the freeze will be imposed only where 
necessary rather than in all essential actly 
ties. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates the pro- 
visions of any regulation made under sub- 
section (a) shall be guilty of a misdemeane? 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pua- 
ished by imprisonment for not more 





than 
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War Department and the Navy Department, 
to determine the extent to which such de- 


partments are making the most effective use, 
in activities relating to production, procure- 
ment, or repairs, of individuals in their em- 


ploy or subject to their jurisdiction as mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and shall take or 
cause to be taken, appropriate measures to 
eliminate labor wastage and labor hoarding, 
an erwise to promote the full utilization 
by such departments of individuals in their 


employ or subject to their jurisdiction as 
members of the armed forces, and otherwise 
t ry out the purposes of this act. 


Ss 1. (a) Except as to the cases covered 

by susection (b) of section 3, the Chairman 
nall provide for such in-plant surveys and 
other investigations of activities and places 
of employment, as may be necessary to deter- 
mine the extent to which such activities or 
pl if employment are making the most 
effective use of individuals in their employ, 
he end that appropriate measures may 

be taken to eliminate labor wastage and labor 
} ling, to promote full utilization for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort, by em- 
ploy of their available work force, and 
( » to promote the purposes of this 


(b) To the extent necessary to carry 
out the purposes and means declared in the 
first section of this act and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping activities and places of em- 
ployment essential to. the war effort in pro- 
ductive operation, the Chairman is author- 
ized and directed, by regulation (1) to pre- 

ibe employment ceilings in designate 
areas, activities, or places of employment 
fixing the maximum number of workers, by 
age, sex, or occupational qualifications, who 
may be there employed and prohibiting the 
employment of workers beyond such maxi- 
mum number, and (2) to prohibit or regu- 
late the hiring, rehiring, solicitation, or re- 
cruitment of new workers by employers. No 
employer shall hire or retain in his employ 
any individual in violation of such regula- 
tion 


, 8c. 4. (d) Any employer who willfully vio- 
, ny regulation or any order made by 
man under paragraph (b) of this 
ell be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
Hviction thereof in tho district court 


upon ¢ 
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12 months or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, 
or both. 

NoTe.—The penalty provision in confer- 
ference report and Senate bill is same in ef- 
fect except that in conference agreement it 
applies to other persons as well as to em- 
ployers. 

Src. 5. (c) No wage or other compensation 
paid for services rendered in any employ- 
ment commenced or continued in violation 
of any regulation made under subsection (a) 
shall be allowed or allowable as a deduction 
from income, or as a cost or expense, for the 
purpose of computing the tax payable under 
any act of Congress or for the purpose of 
determining the amount to be paid to or 
recovered from any person with respect to 
the performance of any contract with the 
United States. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be applicable with respect 
to any case of a violation of a regulation by 
any person unless such regulation has been 
published in the Federal Register, has been 
published in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation in the community for 3 consecutive 
days, or has been served upon such person 
by personal service or by registered mail. 
The Director shall transmit to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and other agen- 
cies of the Government responsible for the 
administration of any functions under this 
subsection copies of such regulations, and 
such additional information, as the Director 
deems will be useful to the Commissioner 
and such other agencies in administering 
their functions under this subsection. 

NotTe.—These provisions are the same in 
effect in both cases. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative, and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be encour- 
aged and utilized and use shali be made of 
existing hiring channels such as private em- 
ployers, labor organizations, professional or- 
ganizations, schools, colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and Government agencies. The 
management-labor committees and manage- 
ment-labor-agriculture committees (Na- 
tional, regional, State, and local) heretofore 
and hereafter established in connection with 
Government programs for the control or 
utilization of manpower shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. 


NotTe.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Sec. 7. In the case of any individual who, 
in response to the request of the Director, 
agrees to accept employment outside the 
locality where he is then residing, the Direc- 
tor, in accordance with such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may furnish transportation 
to the location of such employment, and, if 
such individual complies thereafter with the 
requests and requirements of the Director 
with respect to his accepting and continuing 
in any employment or employments in the 
same locality until the Director determines 
that he is no longer needed in such locality 
for work essential to the war effort or that 
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of the United States for the district in which 
such violation occurred, shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than 12 months 
or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or both. 


Sec. 8. No wage or other compensation paid 
for services rendered in any employment 
commenced or continued in violation of this 
act, or of any regulation or order of the 
Chairman thereunder, shall be allowed or 
allowable as a deduction from income, or as 
a cost or expense, for the purpose of com- 
puting the tax payable under any act of Con- 
gress or for the purpose of determining the 
amount to be paid to or recovered from any 
person with respect to the performance of 
any contract with the United States. The 
provisions of this section shall not be ap- 
plicable with respect to any case of a vio- 
lation of a regulation or order by any per- 
son unless such regulation or order has been 
published in the Federal Register, has b2en 
published in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation in the community for 3 consecutive 
days, or has been served upon such person 
by personal service or by registered mail. 
The Chairman shall transmit to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and other 
agencies of the Government responsible for 
the administration of any functions under 
this section copies of such regulations and 
orders issued under this act, and such eddi- 
tional information, as the Chairman deems 
will be useful to the Commissioner and such 
other agencies in administering their func- 
tions under this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, an agency of the Gov- 
ernment created pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 9139, dated April 18, 1942, as amended 
and supplemented (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Chairman”), shall perform the func- 
tions vested in him by this act under the 
direction and supervision of the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Nots.—This provision is omitted from con- 
ference report. 


(b) The Chairman shall provide for the 
establishment of a national management- 
labor policy committee, regional manage- 
ment-labor committees, and State or local 
management-labor committees consisting -in 
each case of representatives of labor, indus- 
trial management, and, where appropriate, 
agriculture, the members of which shall be 
appointed without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1923. These 
committees shall be consulted on basic policy 
decisions made at their respective admin- 
istrative levels in the course of the admin- 
istration of the functions vested in the 
Chairman by this act. 

(c) To the maximum degree consistent 
with this act and with its purposes, local 
initiative and cooperative efforts of manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture shall be en- 
couraged and utilized and use shall be made 
of existing hiring channels such as private 
employers, labor organizations, professional 
organizations, schools, colleges, technical 
institutions, and Government agencies. 


Sec. 4. (c) In the case of any individual 
who, in response to the request of the 
Chairman, agrees to accept employment out- 
side the locality where he is then residing, 
the Chairman, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe, may furnish 
transportation to the location of such em- 
ployment, and, if such individual complies 
thereafter with the requests and require- 
ments made under this act with respect to 
his accepting and continuing in any employ- 
ment or employments in the same locality 
until the Chairman determines that he is no 
longer needed in such locality for work cs- 
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there is other justifiable reason for his not 
continuing in such work in such locality, 
shall furnish transportation back to the lo- 
cality from which transportation was orig- 
inally furnished for such individual under 
this section, or to any other locality selected 
by the individual which is not farther dis- 
tant. The cost of such transportation shall 
not exceed the amounts allowable for in- 
dividual civilian employees in the executive 
branch of the Government and shall not in- 
clude any per diem allowance. The Director 
shall exercise the authority conferred by 
this section only to the extent that he deems 
the exercise thereof necessary to aid in re- 
lieving manpower shortages which substan- 
tially impede the war effort. 
Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Director shall provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such 
person (1) has left or has been released from 
: position (other than a temporary position) 
pursuant to a request or requirement made 
by the Director and (2) has complied there- 
after with the requests and requirements 
made bh: the Director with respect to his 
accepting and continuing in any employ- 
ment or employments until section 5 of this 
act ceases to be in effect or the Director de- 
termines that such person is no longer need- 
ed in work essential to the war effort or that 
there is other justifiable reason for the Di- 
rector not to request or require such person 
t continue any longer in such work, which- 
ever first occurs. Any person to whom such 
a certificate is issued under this subsection 
shall be entitled to the benefits of section 8 
(b) (except the last paragraph thereof and 
except that in lieu of the 90-day period 
taerein specified, the time within which 
application for reempioyment in his former 
position must be made shall be 30 days), 
8 (c), and 8 (e) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1840, as amendcd, to the same 
extent as if he had left such position in order 
to be and had been inducted into the land 
or naval forces for training and service, had 
been relieved therefrom on the day on which 
such certificate is issued to him, and had 
been given the certificate referred to in sec- 
tion 8 (a) of such act. 


Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same, except 
for omission of proviso which was in Senate 
bill. 

Sec. 8. (b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“If such person, within 90 days after hav- 
ing been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has 
become employed in an employment ac- 
cepted by him pursuant to a request or 
requirement made by the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, any period 
(before sec. 5 of the War Manpower Act of 
1945 ceases to be in effect) while he is em- 
ployed in an employment so accepted by him 
(and any period, not exceeding 15 days, be- 
tween leaving one such employment and 
entering upon another such employment) 
shall be disregarded in computing the 80- 
day period within which application for re- 
employment in his former position must be 
made and shall be counted as training and 
service in the land or naval forces for the 
purposes of subsection (c).” 

Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill substantially the same. 


PERMISSION TO PAY OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIVIDUALS NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR EM- 
PLOYMENT DURING PRESENT WAR 
Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 

title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
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sential to the war effort, may furnish trans- 
portation back to the locality from which 
transportation was originally furnished for 
such individual under this subsection, or to 
any other locality selected by the individual 
which is not farther distant. The cost of 
such transportation shall not exceed the 
amounts allowable for individual civilian 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government and shall not include any per 
diem allowance. The Chairman shall exer- 
cise the authority conferred by this subsec- 
tion only to the extent that he deems the 
exercise thereof necessary to aid in relieving 
manpower shortages which substantially 
impede the war effort. 


Sec. 6. (a) The Chairman shall provide 
for the issuance of a certificate to any person 
with respect to whom he finds that such per- 
son (1) has been released by his employer 
from a position (other than a temporary 
p-sition) pursuant to a request or require- 
ment made under this act and (2) has com- 
plied thereafter with the requests and re- 
quirements made under this act with respect 
tu his accepting and continuing in any em- 
ployment or employments until section 4 (b) 
ceases to be in effect or the Chairman deter- 
mines that he is no longer needed in work 
essential to the war effort, whichever first 
occurs. Any person to whom such a certifi- 
cate is issued under this subsection shall 
be entitled to the benefits of section 8 ()) 
(except the last paragraph thereof and ex- 
cept that in lieu of the 90-day period therein 
specified, the time within which application 
for reemployment in his former position 
must be made shall be 30 days), 8 (c), and 
8 (e) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, to the same extent 
as if he had left such position in order to be 
and had been inducted into the land or 
nuval forees for training and service, had 
been relieved therefrom on the day on which 
such certificate is issued to him, and had 
been given the certificate referred to in sec- 
tion 8 (a) of such act: Provided, That this 
section shall not be construed to confer 
greater employment rights than the individ- 
ual would have had if he had remained em- 
ployed in such position during the period 
of the employment or employments accepted 
by him upon tke request of the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 


Src. 6. (b) Section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“If such person, within 90 days after hav- 
ing been relieved from such training and 
service or from such hospitalization, has 
become employed in an employment ac- 
cepted by him at the request of the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission under 
the War Manpower Act of 1945, any period 
(before sec. 4 (b) of such act ceases to be 
in effect) while he is employed in an em- 
ployment so accepted by him (and any 
period, not exceeding 15 days, between leav- 
ing one such employment and entering upon 
another such employment) shall be disre- 
garded in computing the 90-day period 
within which application for reemployment 
in his former position must be made and 
shall be counted as training and service in 
the land or naval forces for the purposes of 
subsection (c).” 


Sec. 12. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended 
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(relating to grants to States for Old-age 
assistance), and of appropriations for pay. 
ments thereunder, in any case in which any 
State pays old-age assistance to any ingj- 
vidual at a rate not in excess of the rate of 
old-age assistance paid to such individya| 
during the month of February 1945, any fai). 
ure to take into consideration any income 
and resources of such individual arising from 
labor performed by him as an employee afte; 
the date of enactment of this act and prio, 
to the seventh calendar month ocewrzing 
after the termination of hostilities in the 
present war, as proclaimed by the Presiden; 
shall not be a basis of excluding payments 
made to such individual in computing pay- 
ments made to States under section 3 of such 
title, of refusing to approve a Siate plan un. 
der section 2 of such title, or of withholding 
certification pursuant to section 4 of such 
title. 

NotTe.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same. 

APPEALS 

Sec. 10. The Director shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing befo 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken with 
respect to him under this act or any regula- 
tion thereunder is unreasonable as applicd 
to him or is inconsistent with this act 
such regulation. Subject to such further ad- 
ministrative review as may be provided in 
regulations under this section, the determina- 
tion made after such hearings shall be fine! 
To the extent practicable and appropriate 
such regulations shall provide for such hear- 
ings to be accorded in local areas and for 
such hearing tribunals to be so constituted 
2s to permit the ascertainment of the vicws 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and agricultural interests in 
the locality. The Director shall by regulation 
provide for and establish such administrativ 
tribunals as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section. 


Notr.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

Src. 11. Paragraphs (3), (4). (6). (7), and 
(8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act of 
June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended by 
title IIT of the Second War Powers Act, 1942 
shall be applicable with respect to this act to 
the same extent as such paragraphs are ap- 
plicable with respect to such subsection (2) 
except that, for the purposes of this act, the 
word “President,” wherever it occurs in sucn 
paragraphs, shall be deemed to refer to the 
Director. 

Note.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bill are the same, except for use of the 
word “Director” instead of “Chairman.” 

ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIDS 


Src. 12. Section 5 (k) of the Select 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amendet, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof |! 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of th 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore 
going paragraph) the selective-service !cci! 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on wh¢ het 
the registrant is necessary to and regularl) 
engaged in an agricultural occupation © 
endeavor essential to the war effort als 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricil- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compe 
with any other occupation, service, or ¢l 
deavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or I 
view of a decision made thereunder by ® 
selective-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shali be made by said board witholl 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
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ne to grants to States for old-age 
e), and-of appropriations for pay- 
thereunder, in any case in which any 
nays old-age assistance to any indi- 
.t a rate not in excess of the rate of 
q-ace assistance paid to such individual 
ring the month of February 1945, any 
ure to take into consideration any income 
q resources of such individual arising 
from labor performed by him as an em- 
lovee after the date of enactment of this 
act § prior to the seventh calendar month 
seeprring after the termination of hostilities 
the present war, aS proclaimed by the 
nt, shall not be a basis of excluding 
made to such individual in com- 
nuting payments made to States under sec- 
n 3 of such title, of refusing to approve a 
te plan under section 2 of such title, or 
ithholding certification pursuant to sec- 
n 4 of such title. 


State 





5. The Director of War Mobilization 

nd Reconversion shall by regulation provide 
an opportunity for a hearing before an im- 
‘al administrative tribunal to any person 
wh ims that any action taken with respect 
to him under this act, or any regulation or 
rder thereunder, is unreasonable as applied 
him or is inconsistent with such act, reg- 
ulation, or order Subject to such further ad- 





regulations under this section, the determina- 
tion made after such hearing shall be final. 
To the extent practicable and appropriate, 
cuch regulations shall provide for such hear- 
s to be accorded in local areas and for such 
ig tribunals to be so constituted as to 
t the ascertainment of the views of per- 
selected as representatives of manage- 
ent, labor, and agricultural interests in the 
locality. The Director of War Mobilization 
nd Reconversion shall by regulation provide 
for establish such administrative tri- 
bunals as may be necessary for the purposes 
section, 





Sec. 7 Paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
8) of subsection (a) of section 2 of the act 
f June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), as amended 
Ill of the Second War Powers Act, 

1942, shall be applicable with respect to this 
t to the same extent as such paragraphs 
are applicable with respect to such subsec- 
tion except that, for the purposes of this 
the word “President”, wherever it occurs 

h paragraphs, shall be deemed to refer 

e Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 


11. Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
i nd Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
mended by adding at the end thereof the 
new paragraph: 

‘rying out the provisions of this sub- 

n (except the proviso of the foregoing 
paragraph) the selective-service local board 
Classifying the registrant shall base its 
di olely and exclusively on whether 
istrant is necessary to and regularly 
<Ssaged in an agricultural occupation or 
I essential to the war effort and 
a satisfactory replacement can be 
in¢ without reference to the relative 
avy of the registrant to an agricul- 
ipation or endeavor as compared 
other occupation, service, or en- 

d the foregoing provision of this 

€ shall apply upon any appeal or 
fa decision made thereunder by a 
vi “service local board. Such defer- 
‘hall be made by said board without 
“aeration of any other circumstance or 
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condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, ‘of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board.” 

NotTe.—Provisions in conference report and 
Senate bili are the same. 


SAVING PROVISION RELATING TO SELECTIVE 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this act (except sec. 
12) shall affect the powers under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, with respect to the classifica- 
tion and selection of persons for, or the 
induction, or deferment from induction, of 
persons into, the land or naval forces; cr 
preclude the Selective Service System from 
classifying and selecting, for induction any 
registrant who violates any regulation meade 
under section 5, or preciude the land or 
naval forces from inducting such a regis- 
trant. 

Note.—This provision is from section 5 
(n) (8) added by the House bill to the 
Selective Service Act. 

REPORTS 


SEc. 14. The Director shall submit reports 
to the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives on the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this act. Such reports shall summarize and 
apprize manpower mobilization activities 
and problems. 

Note.—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) As used in this act, the terms 
“em:pioyment”, “work”, “hire”, “rehire”, 
“employ”, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
which an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting legal relationship between 
the parties. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 

OTE.—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act and the application 
of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances, other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Note.—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 


TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
of this act, and all regulations thereunder, 
shall cease to be effective upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier. 

Note.—These provisions of the conference 
report and the Senate bill are the same. 





Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there anything in the 
present law which would prevent a man 
from leaving the factory in which he is 
now engaged in making essentials of 
war, say within the next 15 or 30 days, 
if he wanted to leave it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
no law on the subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
In other words, if there are 10,000 men, 


There is 
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condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
classification, of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board.” 


Szc. 9. The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission shall submit reports to 
the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives on the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October, on the activities 
undertaken or contemplated by him under 
this act. Such reports shall summarize and 
appraize manpower mobilization activities 
and problems. 


SEc. 10. (a2) As used in this act, the terms 
“employment”, “work”, “hire”, “rehire”, 
“employ”, or words of similar import shall 
include any contract, arrangement, under- 
taking, or relationship whereby or under 
whici. an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting legal relationship between 
the parties 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not be 
applicable with respect to the employment 
of persons by any State or any political sub- 
division thereof, without its consent. 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act and the application 
cf such provision to persons or circum- 
stances, other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Src. 14. The provisions of section 2 (b) 
and section 4 (a) and (b) of this act, and all 
regulations, orders, or requirements there- 
under, shall cease to be effective upon ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, as 
declared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
upon June 30, 1946, whichever is the earlier. 


for example, in a plant which is manu- 
facturing machine guns, and the Army 
or the Navy decided that it needed more 
machine guns, there is nothing now 
which could prevent a single one of the 
10,000 workers from leaving the job if 
he wanted to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Colorado. There is 
nothing except the reauirement of a cer- 
tificate of availability, which is given by 
the War Manpower Commission. That 
certificate merely makes it difficult for 
a person working to obtain another job, 
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because he must have the certificate be- 
fore he can change his employment. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is a minor penalty 
which does not mean very much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It does 
not mean very much, It is a minor pen- 
alty. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, if the 
war in Europe should come to an end 
say within the next 15 days and we 
should start stepping up the program 
with regard to the war in Japan, there 
is nothing in the basic law of this coun- 
try which would prevent any number of 
men from returning to their homes in 
order to obtain early security, assuming 
they believe that the war with Japan 
may soon come to a close. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; 
there is not one line of law on the 
subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I may further tres- 
pass upon the Senator’s time, it seems 
to me that the psychological effect which 
the end of the war in Europe will have 
on some workers in defense plants is 
quite clear. However, what I say here- 
after in nowise affects the patriotism 
of the finest group of workers in all the 
world. The moment the war ends in 
Europe, which may be at any time, the 
one thing which many will think about, 
in my opinion, is, How soon can they 
return home? They have saved money, 
and have bought War bonds. Iam mere- 
ly trying to think what I would do if I 
were employed in such a plant and had 
left a fairly good job at home in order to 
go into defense-plant work and carry on 
this highly patriotic endeavor. It seems 
to me that I would say, “The war in 
Europe is over. We are winning mag- 
nificent victories in the Pacific. That 
war will probably not last long. So I 
will trudge back home in order to get 
there first and obtain some measure of 
security in the period immediately 
ahead. I will try to get a job in some 
plant, some store, or on the farm,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest re- 
spect for the workingman of this coun- 
try. I know what he has done on a vol- 
untary basis. I know that one of the 
most magnificent jobs ever done has 
been done by the hands of free labor in 
this country. Yet, on the other hand, at 
this psychological hour when we may 
need weapons in the war with Japan 
more than we have ever needed them be- 
fore, we may experience a let-down when 
the war in Europe is over, the result of 
which will be a curtailment in the pro- 
duction of war implements which will be 
indispensable in effectually carrying on 
the war against the totalitarian powers 
in the Orient. Obviously, I hope this 
fear is of no avail. However, the specu- 
lation is of great import, if I should be 
correct, It seems to me that if the Sen- 
ate of the United States does not adopt 
the conference report, it will be an invita- 
tion to the men working in defense fac- 
tories to do the very thing I am talking 
about, because we will be saying that we 
too, do not believe that the war with Ja- 
pan is going to last very long. I have 
ereat respect for the labor leaders of this 
country who are against this report. 
Philip Murray is one of the great leaders 
of labor in all its history. William 
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Green is an able and Sincere leader. I 
know of the ability and leadership of 
Eric Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is against this re- 
port. 

But, Mr. President, in this crisis I must 
stand by General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and General Arnold. They are the 
men who are asking for this kind of a 
law. They: are the men who have car- 
ried on our greatest war so magnificently. 
The victories we have won as the result 
of the leadership of these men are some- 
thing which will remain with Amer- 
ican and world history so long as there 
is an American flag. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And they 
have had much help from industry and 
have had much help from labor. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no doubt about 
that, but what I am saying now is that 
I want to stand by them at this point, 
and give them what they want, what they 
think is necessary in order to carry on 
the war effort so that the conflict may be 
ended at the earliest possible time. I 
cannot do anything else. My conscience 
would not permit me to let the leaders 
oi our armed froces down in this hour, 
which, in my humble opinion, is the most 
crucial hour in the war, so far as the 
prolongation of the fighting is concerned. 

Mr. President, I despise compulsory 
action of any kind; I dislike the delega- 
tion of power to the executive branch of 
the Government; but this is war, and 
the most cruel war and the most dev- 
astating war history has ever known. I 
cannot let the boys at the front down. 
When I say that, I do not challenge the 
views or convictions of any other Sen- 
ator. Those who oppose the report be- 
lieve, no doubt, that they are helping 
our fighting men by voting against this 
report. I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to his view, even though 
the rest of us do not agree with him en- 
tirely. The matters we are discussing 
are very controversial. Everyone has his 
own slant on them, everyone has to see 
them with his own eyes, and arrive at his 
own determination. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for two or 
three comments in connection with the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] confess a fear that when the war 
in Europe is over, American labor, or 
any segment of American labor and 
management, will let the country down 
in the war with Japan. I think that, in 
essence, is what the Senator’s argument 
sums up to. 

Mr. President, if that be true, we have 
done a mighty poor job in getting the 
people of this country to see the great 
issues which are at stake in the war 
against Japan. But I think I know 
enough about the point of view of labor 
and of management to say that it is my 
firm conviction that American labor and 
American management entertain no such 
fears as the Senator from Illinois would 
impute to them. It will be found that 
as soon as the war is over in Europe 
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American labor and American manage. 
ment will continue to give to the armeq 
forces of this country the same magnif. 
cent support they have given up to this 
hour. 

I do not want to let Marshall, or King 
or any other American leader down, byt 
Iam afraid that the best way to let them 
down is to pass the pending bill, with jts 
resulting confusion, abuses, and divideq 
public support. 

In regard to the Senator’s comments 
concerning potential or possible politica] 
features of the discussion, I am sure | 
can agree with him that certainly no 
one in the Senate in this critical hour 
would let such factors color his action, 
I mean it when I say that in these times 
what the people of the country are en. 
titled to from every man in the Senate 
is that he be willing to sacrifice his po- 
litical life, if neceSsary, in defense of the 
welfare of his country. 

The Senator talks about the boys of 
the military forces returning, carrying 
with his statement the implication that 
they will resent a vote against the pend- 
ing bill. I wish to say that I am satisfied 
that when the boys return and study the 
merits of the great historic debate that 
is proceeding in the Congress of the 
United States now, their judgment will 
be that we stuck by our guns at home, 
just as we expected them to in their bat- 
tles across the sea. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois, as I ask 
the Senator from Colorado, to tell me 
what he seeks to accomplish under the 
proposed conference bill which could not 
be accomplished under the bill as passed 
by the Senate. The Senate biil will not 
arouse the antagonism, the fears, and the 
misunderstandings I am sure will be 
aroused if the pending bill should be 
enacted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for another 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
reply first to the question of the Senator 
from Oregon. If the Senator wants to 
know the position of the Senator from 
Colorado on the conference report, I may 
say that personally I prefer the approach 
of the bill as it passed the Senate, but I 
was a member of a conference, meeting 
with men who had a different viewpoint 
altogether, and we found that we could 
not bring a conference report to the Sen- 
ate unless we gave a little here and gave 
a little there. We eliminated the draft 
provision, which was very dear to many 
of the Members of the House, and we a¢- 
cepted the freeze provision which they 
had in their bill, and, outside of that, we 
brought in the bill as it passed the Senate. 
Ninety-five percent of the conference re- 
port is the Senate bill, in the language of 
the Senate bill, and when we struck out 
the draft we struck out about 10 pages of 
the joint bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Nine pages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I missed 
it by one page. We struck out nine pages, 
and the Senator from Wyoming re- 
marked to me, when my motion was 
adopted, “You did not throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery; you threw 4 
sledge hammer.” 

Nevertheless, this is a conference re- 
port, and when we go to a conference We 










































have to try to reach some sort of an 
agreement. The other members of.the 
conference from the Senate, and I did 
not want the conferees to kill the legis- 
We felt that it was our duty to 
bring something back to the Senate so 
that it could be frankly and openly dis- 
cussed, and so that a determination 
might be reached in accordance with 
the traditions of the Congress. That is 
what we did. If there was crime in it, 
we will have to confess to the crime. I 
em not trying to defend the conference 
report. If Senators will stop initerrupt- 
ing me for about 2 minutes, I will tell 
them why I am not trying to defend the 
conference report. 

First, however, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, and then I want to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. AIXEN. Section 5 (a) (3) author- 
izes the Director “to prohibit the indi- 
viduals employed in designated areas, 
activities, plants, facilities, and farms, 
which the Director deems are essential 
to the war effort, from voluntarily dis- 
continuing such employment,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the Senator reading? 

Mr. AIKEN. Section 5 (a) (3) of the 
conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the freeze provision. 

My. AIKEN. As the Senator will re- 
ll, when high military officials nearly a 
year ago predicted that the war in Eurcpe 
would be over in 1944 there was a gen- 
eral exodus from some departments of 
government. The division chiefs were 
leaving every day to go home to get re- 
established in their private business. Is 
the provision of the conference bill 
which I just read sufficiently broad to 
freeze such division chiefs of our Gov- 
ernment departments in their jobs so 
they will not go home as soon as they 
think the war ts nearly over? 

JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
freeze is not applied on an individual 
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Mr. AIXEN. They are the most im- 
portant employees of all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
freeze is employed on a plant basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the Director 
says, “We will freeze all persons in the 
War Production Boare€ or the War Food 
Administration until the war with Japan 
is over.” Is the bill sufficiently broad to 
authorize the Director to do that? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
th ink it is sufficiently broad to authorize 
nim todo that. That, however, is merely 
my epinion. I do not claim to be an 
expert, but I think that could be done. 
Mr, ATKEN, It should be done. 


The 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
a agepartment could have its employees 
lrozen if it were done on a general basis 
aad not on an individual basis. It could 


not be 


done on an individual basis. John 
could not be frozen on a job and 
Smith turned loose. They must all 
een. Then each individual case 
Cc nsidered for release on an in- 
uvidual basis, 
Mr. AITKEN. Is it the Senator's opin- 
‘hen, that this language is sufficient- 
Y024 to freeze employees of the War 


ne 
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. Production Board and the War Food Ad- 


ministration and some of the other agen- 
cies in their jobs until the war is over, 
because they are really the most impor- 
tant of all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
think it is sufficiently broad to freeze 
employment in departments. I feel cer- 
tain it is, although, as I said, I am not 
an authority on such matters. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
PRIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
if the placing of ceilings is not in reality 
an indirect draft. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
think it is an indirect draft. I cannot 
agree with certain Senators, or with ex- 
pressions which I heard about the Senate, 
especially when the Senate bill was 
passed, that the Senate had passed a 
milk-and-water bill. When it passed the 
original Senate bill I think it passed one 
of the most drastic pieces of legislation 
ever acted upon by the Congress in the 
history of our country. Under it, Gov- 
ernment officials could place a ceiling 
even down to the zero mark on the em- 
plcoyees of any sort of industry, as the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] said when we were debating 
the question in the Senate. That is a 
very drastic power. How does that drive 
a man into a war plant? Indirectly of 
course—his means of supply is cut off, 
his meal ticket is taken from him. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He has to 
find a job, and the only job available to 
him is a war job. He must take such a 
job. He has no choice. It is work or 
starve. The bill was called a work-or- 
starve bill. I agree with what the S2n- 
ator from New Jersey said about the bad 
names we sometimes give our legisla- 
tion, but in reality the Senate bill was a 
work-or-starve bill, if its provisions re- 
specting ceilings were carried out. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that not true of 
the pending bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
There is no change in it in that respect. 
The bill contains all the provisions of 
the Senate bill with respect to that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his answer, because it is very direct, and 
I think the question is a vital one. We 
heard the majority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Illingis [Mr. Lucas] talk about 
freezing war workers to their jobs in 
plants which produce military airplanes. 
That is one side of the picture. But in 
my State, for example, where we have 
but little war work, the Director will 
have the authority under this measure 
to declare a ceiling on any business. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have a furniture 
store and six employees. The Director 
may decide that two employees can do 
the job. He can take the other four and 
channelize them through the Employ- 
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ment Service to war work. In my State 
there are no critical labor areas, except 
area No. 3, and employees can be taken 
cut of Nebraska and placed in critical 
areas where large war contracts have 
been placed. Is that not true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
not thirk so. 

Mr. WHERRY. A man could be of- 
fered employment in such a place and if 
he did not accept and go there he could 
not have a job. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He may 
be offered employment, and he can ac- 
cept it or reject it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If he does not accept 
it, he is unemployed—is that not cor- 
rect—and he cannot return to his old 
job? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask the Senator 
about one other change made which 
seems to have a very vital practical ef- 
fect. That is in clause (2) where the 
Director, under the conference bill, but 
not under the Senate bill, is given power 
to prohibit or regulate the acceptance 
of employment by workers. That, it 
seems to me, goes beyond any Manpower 
ceiling. The manpower ceiling is di- 
rected to"a particular employer and un- 
der it he can employ only so many men. 
But. if the Director is given the power to 
regulate or prohibit the acceptance of 
employment by workers, it seems to me 
an order can be issued saying to any man 
that he cannot accept employment ex- 
cept, we will say, in the airplane indus- 
try, or even in particular airplane plants 
which happen to be short of men. So it 
seems to me that the addition of the 
words in the conference report repre- 
sent a very important change from the 
Senate bill, one which will authorize the 
issuance of regulations practically say- 
ing to a man, “Not only must you leave 
this plant but you can work only in this 
other particular plant.” So it comes al- 
most to a forced order to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator be kind enough to inform us of 
what provision of the bill he is speaking? 

Mr. TAFT. Section 5 (a) (2). Sec- 
tion 5 (a) (2) of the Senate bill reads: 

To prohibit or regulate the hiring, rehiving, 
solicitation, or recruitment of new workers 
by employers. 


No; I do 


Yes. 
will the 


The conference report adds to that the 
following language: 

And the accepiance of employment by 
workers; 


So that, as I interpret the language, 
orders may be directed not only to em- 
ployers but to particular workers, or 
classes of workers, or to particular men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
That is an important chenge in the bill. 
I discussed that a moment ago while the 
Senator from Ohio was not on the floor. 
That addition to the Senaie language 
was proposed by the House conferees. 
But at the present time the Manpower 
Commissioner is at least attempting 
something along that line through his 
certificate of availability. A man must 
have a certificate nowadays in order to 
obtain a job. 
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Mr. President, I wish to state why I 
am not supporting the conference re- 
port. Late Saturday evening the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version issued a statement. Senators 
have heard what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] said about that a 
moment ago. I cannot agree with what 
the Senator stated. His interpretation 
does not at all coincide with mine. I 
read the language over very carefully; 
I read it a good many times. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I read it. Because of the 
position which may be taken by the man 
to whom we are delegating this author- 
ity, I think it is important that we know 
what is in his mind. I regret exceed- 
ingly that Mr. Byrnes has severed his 
connection with the Government. I 
have great respect and great fondness 
for him. He is an able man. He has 
done a great job under extreme diffi- 
culties. I am sure he has had the con- 
fidence of everyone in this body. I 
regret that he is leaving the Govern- 
ment service. I know that he will be 
sorely missed when he returns to civil 
life. I know that we need men in this 
administration with the ability of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes. 

Last Saturday night he issued a state- 
ment in which he said: 

Controls are necessary, not only for war 
production, but also for the production of 
essential civilian goods, and later to facilitate 
reconversion. 


That is, labor controls are necessary 
not only for the purposes of the war, 
but for purposes of reconversion, and 
for the production of civilian goods. It 
is true, as has been pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate, that this bill is a 
war measure, in that it will terminate at 
the end of the war. But when we dele- 
gate authority to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and he 
tells us in plain English that he wants 
labor controls not only for war, but also 
for civilian production and for the re- 
conversion period, it seems to me that 
we must pay some attention to what he 
says. 

That would not be so bad, but as we 
continue reading his report we find that 
the curfew is not to ring after VE-day. 
We find that horse racing may be re- 
sumed; that all kinds of entertainment 
may continue as before; that no restric- 
tion is to be placed upon the use of coal 
and other fuels. In other words, we are 
going back to normal in all things, and at 
the same time we are going to give the 
Director the power to place a freeze—and 
he says he will need it—upon any in- 
dustry which he thinks should have a 
freeze placed upon it, whether the in- 
dustry is producing for war or for civil- 
ian uses. That is his own language— 
reconversion, civilian production, and 
war production. 

Whai is a man who is frozen in a plant 
going to think when he sees everyone 
else getting back to the regular mode of 
life of the American people? How about 
the man who has left his filling-station 
job? I know of one little town in Colo- 
rado where 10 men operated filling sta- 
tions. They are now in California work- 
ing in war plants. What are they to 
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think when they see everyone else get- 
ting back into business—the entertain- 
ment business, the horse-racing busi- 
ness, and every other business—and they 
are told that they must remain in a war 
plant? It does not make sense to me. 
I cannot fit the two things together at all. 
It does not seem to me that we would be 
justified in enacting a freeze law, while 
at the same time the Director announces 
to us that he is going to get back to nor- 
mal as fast as he can in all these nones- 
sential things. 5 

Moreover, in the same report, Mr. Jus- 
tice Byrnes tells us that he has stopped 
the construction of 72 naval vessels, as 
well as 142 additional Liberty ships, and 
certain high-octane gasoline plants 
which would not come into production 
until well into 1946. Because he has 
closed these plants, they will not need 
40 tankers to carry the gasoline, and 
their construction has been stopped. 

He says that in the first 3 months after 
VE-day the reduction in war orders will 
amount to 15 or 20 percent, and that in 
12 months it may amount to 40 percent. 
What does that 40 percent mean in terms 
of jobs? It cannot possibly mean less 
than 10,000,000 jobs. Reduction of war 
orders by 40 percent probably means as 
many as 15,000,000 jobs. I feel very cer- 
tain—and I have felt so for a long time— 
that instead of having a manpower prob- 
lem in this country, very shortly we shall 
have an unemployment problem. It will 
come very rapidly. Mr. Byrnes also 
seems to be of that opinion, because he 
points out these very drastic reductions. 

In the same report he states that un- 
employment after VE-day will be tempo- 
rary in nature. I do not know what 
“temporary” may mean—whether it 
means 3 months, 6 months, or 12 months. 
However, the unemployed will have a 
pretty tough time if they have to go 
hungry even for only a week. They must 
find employment or they will go hungry. 
We cannot return to civilian production 
immediately. A great deal of retooling 
will be necessary. Most industries have 
been converted to war production.. They 
are tooled for that purpose, and time will 
be required to convert back to civilian 
production. In the meantime 10,000,- 
000 jobs will be out the window. 

At the same time, there would be a 
law which would freeze men in other 
jobs. That is the reason why I am not 
supporting the conference report. Pre- 
viously I had been supporting the con- 
ference report very reluctantly, because 
I thought it was a war measure. I was 
never convinced of the bugaboo of failure 
of production. I never believed that men 
would leave their jobs in great numbers 
as soon as VE-day arrived. I have never 
been convinced of it. However, it 
seemed to me that if we were making 
this a war job, and if there was any dan- 
ger of that kind, the Congress, having 
confidence in such men as Mr. Justice 
Byrnes, might very well delegate to him 
authority to take care of any bad spots 
by freczing manpower. If certain plants 
should get out of line on civilian produc- 
tion, he could place manpower ceilings 
on them. I thought it was a war meas- 
ure; and because I felt that Mr. Justice 
Byrnes had so much good judgment and 
discretion that he would not abuse the 
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power, I was reluctantly going along 
with the conference report. 

But now, when Mr. Byrnes tells ys 
what his views are, and especially when 
we learn today that he is resigning ang 
going back into civilian life, it seems to 
me that this is a poor time to freeze other 
persons on their jobs. Mr. Byrnes js go. 
ing back to civilian life. What will the 
man think who is being frozen on a joy 
out in Oregon? He will say, “Jimmy 
Byrnes quit and got himself a job. The 
war must be over. Everyone is going 
back to the normal way of life again.” 

It does not seem right to me to enact a 
drastic freeze law at a time such as this 
and in the face of such a report as Mr. 
Justice Byrnes very frankly made to the 
country. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, 1 haye 
appreciated this opportunity of listening 
to a full discussion of the conference re. 
port for I was a member of the confer. 
ence committee. 

This measure is &@ war measure. I wish 
to speak in support of the conference re- 
port because I believe the choice is be- 
tween adopting the conference report or 
entirely failing to act. To fail to act 
would be a failure on the part of the 
Senate to meet a serious obligation in 
time of war. 

It ‘s nearly 3 months since the Chief 
Executive of the United States called the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that 
there was a need for stabilizing produc- 
tion in order to make sure that we would 
meet the schedules of essential war goods 
facing us. It is over 2 months since the 
House of Representatives met that re- 
quest by passing the House bill. It passed 
a labor-draft bill. During the following 
2 months the Senate committee and the 
Senate have considered the measure. 
The Senate was unwilling to pass the 
labor-draft measure, but it passed the 
Senate bill. I believe that in passing the 
Senate bill the Senate did meet the issue. 
To my mind the Senate bill was a meas- 
ure which well met the challenge. It was 
sent to conference because the House 
had voted for a measure fundamentally 
different from the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate cannot legislate 
alone. The obligation of the conferees 
was to find some way whereby the Sen- 
ate and the House could agree. I believe 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
went just as far as they had to go to 
obtain the consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and no further. Therefore. 
I believe they have performed for the 
Senate the assignment we gave them. 

The proof of this is that when this 
measure went back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the conference report Was 
approved by the House, but it was ap- 
proved by a margin of but seven votes. 
The House had receded from the sub- 
stance of its original proposal—a labor- 
draft bill—and it had received in revurn 
merely two modifications of the Senate 
bill. Those modifications stiffened the 
Senate bill just enough to get the ap- 
proval of the House and no more. Under 
those circumstances, I believe the con- 
ference committee in reporting to te 
Senate is properly reporting that the 
conferees have modified the Senate bill 
as little as it can be modified and still 
obtain an act of Congress. 
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It is under those circumstances that I 
believe we should view the action taken 
py the House of Representatives just the 
other day. : 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BURTON. I yield. 
Mr. MORSE. As I understand the re- 
marks of the Senator, he believes that 
the vote of 167 to 160 in the House of 
Representatives—in other words the 
closeness of the vote—is due to the fact 
that the representatives of the House of 
Representatives in the conference com- 
mittee had yielded so much from the 
standpoint of the original House bill. 
Mr. BURTON. I feel that way. I:do 
so particularly in view of the fact that 
the House conferees unanimously de- 
clined to accept the Senate bill as such, 
or to consider the Senate bill as such in 
conference, and the House of Represen- 
tatives had previously passed the House 
pill by a substantial majority. 
Mr. MORSE. Let me suggest that asI 
read the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the 
day when the bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, I do 
not think there is anything in that 
ecorD that would support the guess the 
Senator has made. I do not think we 
know on just what basis the House voted 
by a vote of 167 to 160 to accept the con- 
ference report, but I would venture the 
suggestion—I can offer no more proof 
than can the Senator from Ohio—that 
there are a great many Members of the 
House of Representatives who voted for 
acceptance of the conference report who 
wished they could have voted for the 
Senate bill as such at that time. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BURTON. I yield. 
Mr. AUSTIN. ‘The Senator from Ohio 
and I were members of the conference 
committee. I ask whether he remem- 
bers the events which occurred in the 
conference as I remember them, in the 
respect that we, the conferees on the part 
of the Senate, tried for days to get the 
conferees on the part of the House to 
accept the Senate version, but we were 
wholly unable to do so. Is that true? 
Mr. BURTON. Absolutely. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. Then what 
is the use of talking about sending the 
conference report back to conference on 
the expectation that the conferees on 
the part of the House will yield and will 
accept the Senate bill? We have been 
through that experience. We certainly 
would not have come here with a com- 
promise if we could have persuaded the 
conferees on the part of the House to 
— the Senate version, which we tried 
0 ao. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 
Mr. BURTON. I yield. 
Mr. MORSE. I shall not trespass very 
much on the Senator’s time, except to 
say that I think there is a great deal 
ol Use in returning the report to con- 
ference. I not only think that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House have 
‘ince obtained much more information 
‘han they had at the time when the 
Conterees agreed upon the report, but 
i think the Members of the House of 
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Representatives generally have much 
more information now than they had at 
the time when they voted. It seems to 
me that the argument that we must 
choose between this legislation or no 
legislation is exceedingly fallacious. I 
think that if we will adopt the motion 
of the Senater from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], when we get into a posi- 
tion to vote upon it, and send the report 
back to conference, we shail find that 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives will rise to their duty, as will the 
Members of this body, and that from 
the further conference there will come 
a new bill which I think will avoid many 
of the objections which we are raising 
to the pending measure. 

I think the statement that we must 
choose between either this bill or no biil 
at all does not take into account the 
realities of the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Much has been made 
of the fact that the conference report 
was agreed to in the House by a vote of 
167 to 160, which means that 108 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
were absent at the time when the vote 
was taken. No one knows how those ab- 
sent Members would have voted. The 
fact that they were absent means that 
one-fourth of the membership of the 
House of Representatives was away. It 
is just as fair to assume that if all of 
them had been present and voting the 
conference report would have been 
adopted by an even larger majority as 
it is to say that it would have been re- 
jected. I do not think any argument 
can be predicated on the fact that only 
three-fourths of the membership of the 
House of Representatives voted on the 
conference report, 

Let me ask the Senator this ques- 
tion. The two bills were exactly op- 
posite. Does the Senator: from Ohio 
know, or does ¢ny other Senator know, 
of any instance in the past when the 
House accepted without change a bill 
written by the Senate, in which all the 
language adopted by the House was 
stricken out and the language of the 
Senate bill was inserted? If any Sen- 
ator can cite an instance of such a pro- 
ceeding, I should like to have him do so. 

Mr. BURTON. I am sure the mem- 
ory of the Senator from Kentucky goes 
back much farther than mine does; but 
let me say that in the conference the 
remark was made that the conferees did 
not know of any case in which that had 
occurred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator referred to service in the Senate 
when he made his remark about our 
respective memories. 

Mr. BURTON. Either way, I say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Kentucky and I not only are agreed 
on the point that neither he nor I knows 
what the House of Representatives 
would do if it had a chance to act in 
this situation——~— 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President: 
but let me say, if the Senator will yield 
to me at this time, that I have never 
heard of a case in which a conference 
report was sent back to a further con- 
ference on the ground that no one knew 
what the House of Representatives - 
would do if it had a chance to legislate 
anew. That is a very precarious way to 
legislate, it seems to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I, too, understand that 
it is very seldom that a conference re- 
port has been sent back for a further 
conference. It is only because of the 
importance and urgency of the situation 
now facing the country that I have sug- 
gested that the precedent be broken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say, if the Senator from 
Ohio will further yield to me—— 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to get 
into an argument about what would have 
happened if something else had hap- 
pened; but it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate came out pretty well in the confer- 
ence, in view of the fact that the Senate 
got approximately 90 percent of its bill, 
which is a fairly good result, based on 
the average of conferences between the 
Senate and the House. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the rea- 
son why I mentioned the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the con- 
ference report was because a little while 
ago the Senator from Oregon stated what 
he has just repeated, and because I be- 
lieve, as a result of my contacts with the 
conferees, that the Senator from Oregon 
is overestimating the situation. In re- 
ply to his suggestion I say that when the 
conferees on the part of the Senate met 
with the conferees on the part of the 
House, the conferees on the part of the 
House were most specific and plain in 
Stating that they would not vote to re- 
port to the House a measure which 
amounted to the Senate bill. They would 
not agree to a conference report on 
that basis, and there would have been 
no agreement at allon sucha basis. We 
know that at first hand. That is not an 
argument based on what happened in the 
House of Representatives after the con- 
ference report was before it. I men- 
tioned the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives only to show that the confer- 
ence report was nearly defeated, as it 
was, 

Now the conference report is before 
the Senate, and the final choice rests 
with the Senate. 

Let us remember that this is a war 
measure. It has been nearly 3 months 
since the needs of the Administration 
were placed before the Congress, yet the 
Congress has not taken action. The 
measure has been in the Senate itself for 
over 2 months, yet the Senate has not 
been able to convince itself of the merit 
of the modifications made in the Senate 
proposals by the conference committec, 
to which modifications the other House 
has agreed. The Senate has now the en- 
tire responsibility for this measure. We 
know that the House will not again be 
in sessicn with a quorum until after 


April 10. As I see it, this is not the 
time for us to delay while the war ceils 
upon us for action. We heve fully de- 


bated both the conference report and the 
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bill as originally passed by the Senate. 
There are 14 excellent steps in the Sen- 
ate proposals. If we enact them into law 
we shall be taking forward steps which 
are badly needed. Failure to enact them 
would set a bad example in a time of 
great need. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the House 
has adiourned subject to call. 

Mr. SURTON. No; the House is taking 
a series of 3-day adjournments, under an 
agreement that no important business 
will be transacted until after April 10. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that there 
is an agreement that the Speaker will call 
the House back into session in case any 
important business arises for the House 
to transact. 

Mr. BURTON. The House is meeting 
every third day. Possibly the House 
could be called into session in the mean- 
time if it were necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. Judging from the re- 
marks of the Senator, this matter is im- 
portant. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. Butif the House 
is called into session to consider this mat- 
ter there is no assurance that another 
conference will be had since the confer- 
ence originally authorized has already 
acted. 

Mr. President, we have been advised 
that we have an important schedule of 
production, partly for the European war 
and partly for the war with Japan. That 
schedule has been fully considered in the 
light of military events. We have re- 
ceived the advice of our highest military 
leaders who are in charge of the conduct 
ot the war. It was repeated to us re- 
cently, even after the conference report 
had reached the Senate that this meas- 
ure would meet the emergency, and 
that it was essential that it be passed. 
Our military leaders have told us that we 
are falling behind in our production 
schedules. We are told that these mili- 
tary and naval schedules are important. 
I trust that our men on the fighting 
fronts have not actually experienced a 
shortage of munitions. I have received 
reports running both ways on that sub- 
ject. Assuming, however, that our sol- 
diers have not actually been running 
short of munitions, yet the reserves have 
been cut into and those reserves are 
running short of the estimates set for 
them in planning the war. If Admiral 
King, General Marshall, and other offi- 
cials charged with the conduct of the war 
tell us that there is a need to increase 
our schedule of production, it is up to us 
to find a method by which we can meet 
that need. The House of Representa- 
tives attempted to meet it with a labor 
draft, but the Senate objected to that 
method and substituted the Senate pro- 
posals. 

I concurred in the action of the Senate 
because I thought to do otherwise would 
result in a handicap rather than a help 
in an early increase cf production. When 
the Senate adopted its 14-point program, 
to which I have referred, I believe that 
the Senate, in its turn, met its respon- 
sibility to the men at the front, provided 
it could induce the House to follow its 
lead. The 14 points are as follows: 

In section 2 we find a declaration of 
objectives and purposes which gives 
congressional emphasis to the need. 
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That is an important declaration to the 
world which has not yet been made by 
the Congress. 

In section 6 we provide for manage- 
ment-labor committees. 

In section 3 we provide for coordina- 
tion of schedules, awards, and termina- 
tion of contracts. 

In section 4 (a) we provide for sur- 
veys and corrections of manpower abuses 
in Government plants. 

In section 4 (b) we provide for surveys 
and corrections of manpower abuses in 
other plants. 

In section 5 (a) (1) 
employment ceilings. 

In section 5 (a) (2) we provide for 
certificates of availability, regulations 
and prohibitions as to the employment 
of new workers. 

In section 6 we provide for the chan- 
nelization of employment, and priority 
referrals. 

In section 7 we provide for transporta- 
tion to and from distant points of work. 

In section 8 we provide for reemploy- 
ment after termination of assignment to 
a war job. 

In section 5 (c) we provide for the dis- 
allowance in computing income taxes and 
contract payments of expenditures made 
in violation of this act by employers. 

In section 11 we provide for enforce- 
ment of these provisions by court order. 

In section 5 (b) we provide misde- 
meanor penalties for willful violations 
of the act. 

In section 12 we clarify the provisions 
oi the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. President, to my mind those 14 
points in the bill as it passed the Senate 
are vitally important, and the Senate 
should not retreat from them. If we 
abandon them we shall not meet the re- 
sponsibility which we face. To vote 
against the conference report amounts to 
abandoning all of these 14 and doing 
nothing, merely because the report also 
contains a fifteenth. 

Something was said concerning Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, his report, and his resig- 
nation. I wish to quote from his repoyt. 
His report shows that he believes this 
legislation is essential. In speaking of 
the shortcomings of the system he says 
on page 8 of his report: 

All of the measures available to the Gov- 
ernment were used to coordinate and inte- 
grate the work of the several agencjyes con- 
cerned with manpower. Neverthelezs, I can- 


not say that we have had a comprehensive 
system that works efficiently. 


On page 10 of the report he states: 


The administrative agencies responsible for 
war production have not had the requisite 
authority in the manpower fields to obtain 
a wide distribution of the available supply. 
The enactment of the legislation recom- 
mended by the Senate and House conferees 
will provide this authority. The responsibil- 
ity to use it well will rest on the responsible 
administrative agencies. 

I believe that this legislation will expedite 
full-scale reconversion.. It assures the under- 
taking of reconversion measures without in- 
terfering with the war production required 
to continue the war against Japan. We have 
this assurance only with positive manpower 
controls 


Speaking in the light of his experience, 
he points to the same thing to which the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart! pointed the other day. In the 
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junior Senator from Connecticut we 
know that we have one of the greateg, 
authorities on our needs in the Pacif, 
war. He was in command of the Asiatic 
Fleet when the war began. He stateq 
that in his judgment the United States 
needs additional manpower for prodye. 
tion of war materials for our war with 
Japan. To use the phrase of* the Sep. 
ator from Connecticut, any failure to 
supply those needs means fighting the 
war to a draw rather than to a victory 
Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi. 
dent, the Senate should not fail to ye. 
spond to the needs of our armed forces 
when those needs have been shown to ys 
as they have been shown to us in this 
case. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
not retreat from the 14 points to which 
I have referred: The only ground which 
could be urged for retreating is the fact 
that two provisions have been added in 
the conference ieport in order to secure 
the assent of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is the opinion of,the conferees 
that in the emergency now existing jj 
would be well to accept those two points, 
One of them places in the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, the 
principal administrative authority, in. 
cluding the power to choose the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission 
to act under him if he should wish to do 
so. We regarded that as an administra- 
tive point which could be yielded if it 
meant the passage instead of the defeat 
of the bill. It apparently meant much to 
the House conferees. 

The second point was the freeze. The 
freeze was far from an acceptance o! 
the draft program. We already had 
authority in the Senate bill to establish 
employment ceilings, and require cer- 
tificates of availability in places where 
they were needed. We merely added 
authority for a freeze in places where 
it might be needed to do work essential 
to the war effort. Furthermore, the 
worker remains on the job merely unt 
the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary for him to remain in 
such employment. If he has a justifi- 
able reason for leaving such employ- 
ment, it is also within the discretion of 
the Director to release him. We have 
therefore a flexible freeze added to 4 
flexible ceiling. It would not be 4 
Nation-wide freeze. In adopting those 
measures I believe that to a great de- 
gree we would meet the needs of the 
war effort. 

It is clear that the war is going rather 
well for us in Germany at this tme. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, We 
might say, if we guided our legislation 
by the reports from the front day »Y 
day, that we might postpone legislatins. 
On the other hand, what it means to me 
is that we should pass our legislation 
but make it flexible so that it will meet 
the needs of the time as they arse, 
including those brought about by the 
war with Japan. We provide here, no 
a general freeze, not a general ceilins. 
but a freeze adapted to the needs and 
the time and place, so that in spots 
this country where certain kinds of em 
ployment may be needed at differen! 
times, Congress will have placed in tb 
hands of those who administer the 12” 
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authority to be sure that production will 
continue when and where it is needed. 
That is little enough for Congress to do 
inmeeting theemergency. That is little 
enough insurance for our men at the 
front 
or to the Senate’s 14 points, there is 
no controversy; those 14 points will re- 
main in the bill if the conference report 
isaccepted. To them the report adds an 
optional freeze, to be used in appropriate 
places. I believe that addition does not 
instity defeating the other 14 points. We 
owe it to the men in the service and to 
the leaders of our armed forces to re- 
spond to their request of nearly 3 months 
azo, to furnish the needed authority to 
insure the maintenance of the produc- 
tion schedules so necessary at this time. 
something has been said of morale. I 
ot arguing this matter on the basis 
probable effect of the adoption of 
the report on the morale of our soldiers, 
but I do wish to repeat a Suggestion 
» to me, that the enactment of the 
measure, whether or not we have 
uded our war in Germany, will mean 










































































are proceeding to maintain our’ 


sed against Japan, and that we 
ding enough authority so that 
ye will be no doubt about our deter- 
nination to press the war against Japan. 
That will have an adverse effect on the 
morale of Japan, if anything can have 
uch an effect. It is the kind of message 
vill mean to Japan that we are go- 

li the way with our attack on Japan, 
here will not be a chance for 

a draw on that side of the earth. That 
is the kind of message to send to the 
men fighting in the Par East. It is a 
of full support from the home 
that there shall be no draw. It 
is a message to our men at the front 
everywhere: “We are not going to let you 
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t we are striving for is production 
» war effort. We have been warned 
military and civil authorities that 
great need for added authority 
behind the program to increase produc- 
tion. » have had 3 months in Con- 
gress in which to act, 2 full months in 
the Senate. I believe we passed a good 
bill in the Senate. The question is how 
ave it. I believe that the decision 
ts with us. Shall we accept the fif- 
teenth point as an addition and go 
through with it and give the authority 
heeded, or shall we let the plan drop 
and do nothing? 
MORSE. Mr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
nthe chair). Does the Senator 
1 Ohio yield to the Seaator from 
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BURTON, I yield. 
MORSE. Iam in complete agree- 
th the Senator that the issue is 
duction, and how best to get 
tuction. I agree with the four- 
I only regret that you 
0 two principles in addition 
n my opinion make it impossible 
) get the production we seek. 
3 JRTON. Let me interrupt to say 
‘SS we get a vote in the House 
‘ourteen points, we do not get 
veen points. 
MORSE. I am urging the Sena- 
n with me and give the House 
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another opportunity to vote on the four- 
teen points. 

Let me conclude my remarks by saying 
that I think the Senator not only does 
not give sufficient importance to the ef- 
fect of the freeze provision on maximum 
production for the war effort, but I think 
he overlooks the importance of the other 
principle to which I tried to address my- 
self in my remarks today, namely the 
significance of the great unchecked 
power the Senator agrees to under the 
conference report: It is incompatible 
with a government of checks and bal- 
ances. When we go through the con- 
ference report we see some of the differ- 
ences in language between it and the 
Senate bill, and see what our conferees 
have relinquished. I do not think they 
did it necessarily consciously and delib- 
erately. I know how these reports have 
to be written—someone suggests certain 
language and no one raises any objec- 
tion to it. But I wish to point out that 
the final pattern of this conference re- 
port is a pattern which gives great dis- 
cretionary power to the Director of War 
Mobilization. I am convinced the courts 
will rule that he was given practicaHy 
unchecked power. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not believe it goes 
out of range of the power that has been 
given for similar activities during the 
war, and I do not believe it goes cut of 
range of an emergency power which 
should be given to administrative au- 
thorities in meeting a wartime produc- 
tion need. I do not believe it goes nearly 
as far as does the House bill. I believe 
that in order to get a vote on the bill in 
the House, which is a body equivalent 
to the Senate in this Congress, that shall 
have to have more in the bill than we 
put in it in the first place, and I believe 
we are not going too far when we yield 
these two points in order that there may 
be provided the added authority so nec- 
essary to insure an increased schedule 
ef production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a paragraph or two from the 
report which Justice Byrnes made today 
and upen which reliance is now placed 
for opposition to the conference bill. It 
might be entirely appropriate at the con- 
clusion of the address of the Senator 
from Ohio to read two or three para- 
graphs from the report. I read: 

MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

The immediate problem in manpower is to 
find the labor force needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the armed forces and essential 
civilian economy in the remaining pericd of 
a two-front war. 

We can draw on new entrants in industry, 
veterans released from the Army, and work- 
ers released from declining war programs. 
However, we will still have a deficiency of 
250,000 to 300,000 workers in war programs. 
Essential services are finding it difficult to 
maintain standards without additional man- 
power. 


On previous pages of the report he 
stated that notwithstanding the good 
showing which was made in January and 
February, and even parts of March, the 
schedule of war production is still be- 
hind; it has not been met, and is not 
being met. He proceeds: 

If we are to meet schedules, we must draw 
on workers in less essential activities. There 
is no other way out. We must still con- 
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centrate on getting the right workers into 
the right jobs and places at the right time. 
During January and February definite prog- 
ress was made in placing workers where 
needed. In these months, the United States 
Employment Service directed 2,000,000 per- 
sons (an all-time peak) to war ard war- 
supporting jobs. Approximately 450,000 
workers were placed in “must” plants. At 
the same time, separations cost us 300,009 
“must” workers. About 160,000 are still 
needed in the “must” programs alone. 


So that those who rely upon Justice 
Byrnes’ report as a basis for opposing 
the conference report should read his 
entire report, and not pick out a casual 
sentence somewhere as a_ loophole 
through which to jump in order to es- 
cape the conclusions that do support the 
conference report. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the 
pending measure presents many oppor- 
tunities for oratory, eloquence, and de- 
bate. Frankly, I should rather discuss 
the issues invelved in the measure from 
the standpoint of reason and intelli- 
gence, without any appeal to emotion, 
whether on one side or the other, al- 
though I concede there is plenty of room 
for appeal to emotion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that at this 
hour the Senator from New Mexico 
would not be able to conclude his re- 
marks, and if he is willing to yield, I 
shall move that the Senate suspend for 
the day. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIV® MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Mason in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
eppropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Albert A. Ridge, of Missouri, to be United 
States district judge for the western district 
of Missouri, vice Merrill E. Ctis, deceased; 
and 

John J. Wein, of Ohio, to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of Ohio, 
vice George J. Keinath, deceased. 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be a judge 
of the United States Customs Court, vice 
Thomas J. Walker, ceceesed. 

By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Lt. George Alexander A. Vandergrift, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to be a gen- 
eral in the United States Marine Corps; and 

Sundry officers for temporary service in the 
Navy. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


RECESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
are no nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 
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I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 3, 1945, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 2 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Richard P. Butrick, of New York, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Hi. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of 
Columbia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7 and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, to be also a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Paul H. Ailing, of Connecticut, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

William A. Fowler, of Oregon, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul of 
the United States of America. 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


DrrecTor oF War MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to be Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion for a 
term of 2 years, vice James F. Byrnes, re- 
signed. 


CoAasT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Colum us M. Shinn to be aide with rank 
of ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
trom the 25th day of October 1944. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg 
(major, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Harold Lee George (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. John Kenneth Cannon (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Brig. Gen. Clift Andrus (colonel, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Bertody Stone 3d 
(major, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Army 
of the United States, Air Corps), Army of 
th. United States. 

Brig. Gen. Isaac Davis White (major, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank August Heileman (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army 
of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Hobart Raymond Gay (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Francis Kraus (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Andrew Willoughby 
(lieutenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Albert Cowper Smith (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 
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Brig. Gen. Clark Lotiis Ruffner (major, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. p 

Brig. Gen. Harold Whittle Blakeley (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Donald Wilson (lieutenant col- 
onel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. William Frishe Dean (major, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Carter Bowie Magruder (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Andrew Pick (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Allen Lester (colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Bernard Wurtsmith (cap- 
tain, Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

rig. Gen. James Edward Moore (major, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Howard McMath Turner (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Floyd Lavinius Parks (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. William Curtis Chase (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Francis Henry Lanakan, Jr. 
(lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps), Army of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Lewis Culin, Jr. (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry. 

Col. Homer Watson Kiefer (lieutenant col- 
onel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Coil. Morris Robert Nelson (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Lee Hart, Medical Corps. 

Col. John Harrison Stokes, Jr. (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Col. Thomas Benton McDonald (captain, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
Stetes, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Ray Lawrence Burnell (licutenant col- 
onel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. John Murphy Willems (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Andrew Christian Tychsen (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Wentworth Goss (captain, Air Corps; 
temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States, 

Col. Charles Edward Dissinger (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Mark McClure (major, Field Artillery), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. James Wellington Younger (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of 
the United States. 

Col. John Maurice Weikert (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Frederic William Boye, Cavalry. 

Col. Richard Clare Partridge (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. William Claude McMahon (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr. (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Patrick Henry Timothy (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Ivan Lonsdale Farman (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
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Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the Uniteq 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States 

Col. Edward Thomas Williams (licutenan; 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the Uniteg 
States. 

Col. Sidney Rae Hinds (lieutenant colone| 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, William Ludlow Ritchie (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, 4j 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the Uniteq 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States 

Col. Robert Leroy Dulaney (major, Ip. 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Elliott Raymond Thorpe (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States 

Col. Charles Joseph Barrett (major, Fielq 
Artillery), Army of the United States, 

Col. Thomas Dreux Hurley, Medical Corps. 

Col. William Edmund Waters (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the Uniteg 
States. 

Col. Milton Abram Hill (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Paul DeWitt Adams (captain, Infan-. 
try), Army of the United States. 

Col. John William Middleton (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United State;, 

Col. George Bryan Conrad (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Henry Ray McKenzie (captain, Quar- 
termaster Corps), Army of the United States, 

Col. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States 

Col. Bertram Francis’ Hayford (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. David William Hutchison (captain 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Richard Ulysses Nicholas, Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Col. Joseph Stubbs Robinson (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. James Franklin Powell (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Ira Platt Swift (lieutenant colonel, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col, Emerick Kutschko (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. George Russell Callender, Medical 
Corps. 

Col, Lemuel Mathewson (major, Field Ar- 
tillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Robert Homer Soule (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Herbert Karlstad (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Chaplain (Col.) Luther Deck Miller, United 
States Army. 

Col. James Leo Dalton 2d (captain, Infan- 
try), Army of the United States. 

Col. Lloyd Henry Gibbons (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Clarence Gordon (captain, Al 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Al! 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Harry Stadler, Jr. (major. Cav- 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Butler Buchanan Miltonberger (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry, National Guard o! 
the United States), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Isidor Schwaner Ravdin (lieutenant 
colonel, Medical Reserve), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Maurice Milton Beach (captain, Ai 
Reserve; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Samuel Morgan Thomas (major, Signe! 
Reserve), Army of the United States. . 

Col. Donald Clinton Swatland (tempo! 
colonel, Army of the United States, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 
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In THE Navy 
Capt. Robert P. Briscoe, United States Navy, 


to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
vary service, to rank from the 9th day of 
August 1943. 

Commodore Oliver O. Kessing, United 


states Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing in Pacific Ocean areas and in Southwest 
pacific areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Joseph C. Cronin, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, Battleship 
Squadron 2, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. George Van Deurs, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Battleship 
Squadron 1, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

* Capt. John T. Bottom, Jr., United States 
avy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John P. Womble, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
ar a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. John M. Higgins, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service. to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Roland N. Smoot, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
f isk flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Frederick Moosbrugger, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Rodger W. Simpson, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service to continue while serving 
as a task flotilla commander in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
duty. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Aprit 2, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
Was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. CooPEr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

APRIL 2, 1945. 
I hereby designate the Honorable JERE 
Cooper to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 

Sam RAYBURN. 


PRAYER 
: The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Mont comery, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 


O Divine Redeemer, our mediator and 
advocate, who hast parted the. curtain 
of the night, Thou hast revealed Thy- 
scl Anew. In the thought of our im- 
‘lortaiity, grant that there may be a 
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deep peace and an inward joy, a balm 
in every trouble, a light in every dark- 
ness, with our sincere desire to do Thy 
will. O Christ of the quiet heart, teach us 
the strength that comes from waiting 
patiently before Thee. As we lay our 
grievances at the foot of the cross, 
breathe into us the spirit of Thy fortitude 
and passion and give us grace to deny 
ourselves. Help us to build our lives on 
the magnificence of big things, upon the 
heart’s highest hopes and instincts, and 
by faith in the world’s Saviour hold on 
until the morning breaketh; O be with 
our whole land and make it the garden 
of the Lord. In Thy name who art the 
light and truth of the world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment concurrent resolu- 
tions of the House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition of 
House Document No. 394. Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Hand- 
book for Servicemen and Servicewomen of 
World War 4I and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of Veterans of 
World War I and Their Dependents,” as 
a public document, and providing for addi- 
tional copies thereof; and 

H. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the historical state- 
ment of the laws enacted and the regulations 
promulgated relating to veterans and their 
dependents, with a complete statement re- 
garding expenditures for hospital and domi- 
ciliary construction as a House document, 
and providing for additional copies therecf. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Guass, Mr. McKettar, Mr. TypIncs, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. BaILey, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. GuRNEY, and Mr. REED to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

8.411. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mae E. 
Sutton. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 
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ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 212) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

Resolved, That Hon. Jere Coopsr, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Tennessee, be, 
and he is hereby, elected Speaker pro tem- 
pore during the absence of the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of the Honorable Jere Cooper as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The oath of office as Speaker pro tem- 
pore was administered to Mr. Cooper by 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include a short article from 
the Reader’s Digest and in the other an 
article by Arthur Sears Henning. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include a column. 


F. H. E. OIL CO. DECISION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of the ac- 
tion taken by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in regard to a recent court de- 
cision on the regulation relating to in- 
tangible drilling and development costs 
for oil and gas wells. Personally, I want 
to commend Commissioner Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., and Deputy Commissioner 
Norman Cann for the fairness and 
promptness with which they dealt with 
this problem. Their decision to follow 
the regulations that have been in effect 
for the past 27 years rather than change 
them on the basis of a recent court de- 
cision will be must encouraging to the oil 
industry. Their decision in this matter 
is stimulating to industry as a whole and 
gives evidence of the fact that there are 
bureaus in Washington which under- 
stand the problems of business. 

Commissioner Nunan wrote Hon. Wes- 
ley E. Disney, a former colleague, under 
date of March 29 in reply to his request 
for information regarding the procedure 
the Bureau proposed to follow as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals dated March 6, 1945. 
In his letter to Mr. Disney, Mr. Nunan 
wrote as follows: 

The Bureau proposes to continue to fol- 
low the provisions of section 29.23 (m)-16 
of regulations 111, and corresponding pro- 
visions of prior regulations notwithstanding 
decision in case of F. H. E. Oil Co. In the 
event of a clarification of the law impelling 
such a change, in no event would such a 
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cnange be retroactive unless so directed by 
Congress. 


You will note from this paragraph 
that in the event of a further clarifica- 
tion of the law which would impel a 
change on the part of the Bureau that 
the change would not be retroactive un- 
less so directed by Congress. 

It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will take definite steps to assure the in- 
dustry that these regulations which have 
been in effect for 27 years may become a 
part of the law. Bills have been intro- 
duced to this effect and I hope definite 
and early action may be taken. 

The Ways and Means Committee, dur- 
ing the hearings on the Revenue Act of 
1942, went into this problem thoroughly 
and after hearing testimony from Ran- 
dolph Paul, special tax adviser to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and oil men, 
refused to make any changes in the ex- 
isting law. Mr. Paul, in an appearance 
before the committee on April 16, 1942, 
stated: 

It may be suggested that the expensing of 
development costs could be disallowed mere- 
ly by changing the regulations. It might be 
claimed, however, that the interpretation 
given by the regulations has become imbed- 
ded in the statute, since it is of long stand- 
ing and has been retained unchanged in the 
regulations concomitant with several reen- 
actments of the basic legislation. 


Randolph Paul in this statement ad- 
mitted that the regulations of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on expensing 
the development costs for oil produc- 
tion have been in effect so long that they 
are in fact regarded as law. 


MESSAGE OF FELICITATION TO GEN. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that pursuant to the 
motion unanimously adopted on Satur- 
day, March 24, 1945, the Speaker on 
Thursday, March 29, 1945, sent the fol- 
lowing message to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander, Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Expedition- 
ary Force: 


The United States House of Representa- 
tives, unanimously adopted a motion re- 
questing me through you, to express to Gens. 
Jacob L. Devers, Carl Spaatz, Omar N. 
Bradley, Courtney H. Hodges, George S. Pat- 
ton, William H. Simpson, James H. Doolittle, 
Lewis H. Brereton, Alexander McC. Patch, 
Leonard T. Gerow, and the officers and men 
of all ranks under their command our con- 
gratulations and sincere thanks for the mag- 
nificent victories they have won on the west- 
ern front. 

Sam RAYEURN, 
Speaker, United States 
House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation which was read by the Clerk: 
From S. H. A. E. F. forward. 

‘Lo War Department, Washington, D. C. 

(In the clear.) 

lease pass the following to the Speaker of 
the House: 

“Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have immediately 
transmitted to the officers named in your 
message to me the commendations of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
am publishing it to the whole command on 
behalf of all those who are not in position to 
answer personally. May I express to you the 
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very deep appreciation of the United States 
forces here for the inspiration of this com- 
mendation. All of us are devoting redoubled 
energy toward the goal of complete victory, 
“DwIiGcHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to an- 
nounce to the House that the dean of 
the Oklahoma delegation, Hon. JED 
JOHNSON, has been nominated for judge 
of the United States Customs Court. 
Mr. JouNson has served the State of 
Oklahoma long and faithfully and has 
been elected for 10 terms. He is now 
serving almost his twentieth year in the 
House of Representatives. He has 
reached a most important position in the 
House as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior. He has handled with 
distinction the affairs of the Oklahoma 
delegation as dean of that delegation for 
a great many years. ° 

Mr. JOHNSON will take to his new office 
a wide understanding of public affairs 
and the law. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma School of Law 
and has also attended l'Université de 
Clermont, France. 

His experience in public affairs covers 
more than 28 years, with his distin- 
guished service for 2 terms as a member 
of the Senate of the State of Oklahoma 
and 1C terms as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. During his expe- 
rience in the Congress he has dealt with 
a wide range of public questions, includ- 
ing membership on many of the most 
important committees of the House. 

For several years he served on the 
Committees of Public Lands, Territories, 
and Flood Control. Following this serv- 
ice he had membership on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs for 4 years, and 
for the past 10 years has served on the 
important Committee on Appropriations, 

He has been chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Appropriations for the 
past 4 years, where he has acquired an 
even wider knowledge of Government 
administration and legislation. During 
this time he also has served for 10 years 
on the steering committee of the House 
and for 2 years served as its chairman. 
In addition, he has served for 10 years as 
chairman of the speakers bureau of the 
Democratic National Congressional 
Committee. 

His interest has not only been in Goy- 
ernment, but he has been active in civic 
affairs and has served with distinction in 
many offices of the American Legion and 
of the Thirty-sixth Division Veterans’ 
Association. I know the good wishes of 
the House go with him if he chooses to 
accept this new appointment which is 
being tendered him in the appointment 
before the Senate today. I can express 
the hope of the Oklahoma Members that 
he will stay on the job as long as he 
possibly can in the House and continue 
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to render as much service as possible to 
this body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahom, 
has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ay 
unanimous consent to address the Howse 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is they» 
objection to the request of the gentle. 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem. 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria. 
tions for the Department of the Interio; 
I wish to say I am not happy about tix 
fact that our very able chairman, jr 
JOHNSON, May leave us. 

However, for his own sake and because 
of my great admiration and respect {o; 
him as a courageous public servant, | 
sincerely feel that Jed deserves the best 
of all things good that the future has in 
store for him. I wish him godspeed jn 
every undertaking all the rest of his life. 
I am sure that every Member of Con. 
gress feels as I do about our friend Jed, 
who has carried on here so ably and well 
in yielding to no man when an ideal or 
principle in which he believed whole. 
heartedly was at stake. 

JED JOHNSON is well grounded in com- 
mon sense and in addition being an able 
member of the bar he knows so well the 
laws of the land and how these laws 
should be administered to bring about 
the greatest good to the citizen of ow 
Nation in order that we may preserve 
our American form of government. 

My close association with Mr. Jonnsoy 
has been of great value to me as well as 
an inspiration for which I am most 
grateful. 

So I will just say thank you, Jed, and 
the best of luck to you and yours always. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I know 
if the gentleman from Massachusetis 
(Mr. McCormack] were here, he would 
have something to say relative to the se- 
lection of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to be a member of the bench. In his ab- 
sence, and following my own inclination, 
I want to pay my compliments to the gen- 
tleman for the splendid services he has 
rendered his State and his Nation during 
the long period of time he has been 4 
Member of Congress. It has been my 
good fortune to work with him shoulder 
to shoulder in the past. I have always 
found him a most constructive gentle- 
man to work with, a statesman, and 4 
friend. I am sure when he goes to the 
bench he will there employ that same !1- 
tegrity and the same ability which he has 
exercised so well in the House. I extend 
to him my compliments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has €%- 
pired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hous 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
obiection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to edd my voice in congratulation of cur 
colleague from Oklahoma who has been 
for a judgeship and at the 
came time express’my regret on losing 
him from this chamber. I speak not as 
» colleague on the Appropriations Com- 
mi itting on the same side of the 
table with Chairman JED JOHNSON, but 
as one who frequently went before that 
comimi cuggesting this or that appro- 
priation for the West, especially in re- 
rigation and reclamation. One 
{ my pleasant recollections is of his un- 
failing courtesy. Well do I remember 
when a great reclamation project in 
southern Arizona was hanging in the 
balance. J attribute its salvation at that 
time to the statesmanlike attitude of 
Jz JoHNsoNn with regard to the appro- 
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This is not the first time that the Pres- 
ident has dipped into the membership of 
the Appropriations Committee and nom- 


ship, much to my regret. Of course, we 
have so many able men in the West that 


Iam always happy to see appointments 
made from among them, but not always 
(oo happy to lose a friend from the House 
or a keyman who is so well informed 
and favorably inclined toward the West. 


I do knew that the President has for 
years past had his eye on Jep 
‘son, With a view of such an appoint- 
ment as this, and from the standpoint of 
our colleague’s training and experience 
in the law I personally feel that the 
choice is a good one, and I want to say 
that my best wishes go with him and his 
family in these new duties. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arizona has ex- 
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rSSAY CONTEST ON CONSTITUTION FOR 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
yr 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
irom West Virginia? 
e was no objection. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, our 
zens, regardless of party or creed or 
, are intensely interested in seeing 
to if that when victory comes, which we 
hope will be soon in all theaters of war, 
tr ‘i be written a permanent peace. 
two young people, Pauline Pyles and 
‘ony Pataki, from my congressional dis- 
wict are in Washington today. First 
priz » winner, Darla Lon Eddy, was un- 
ecause Of an injury to make the 
They have won awards for the 
! of clear-cut essays on the subject 
¥: 4 constitution for the United Nations. 
ni are here as the guests of a splendid 
zen Of my district. I call him a rank- 
and-file citizen, a coal operator, R. M. 
oe wand ! Morgantown, who is a pioneer 
") Working for a permanent peace of the 
ered. I believe their visit te our Na- 
‘onal Capital, and the recognition we 
~ to these students, is something which 
embraced by the American peo- 
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ple-as symbolic of our earnest desire that 
peace must be nurtured in the hearts and 
minds of the youth of our land. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RecorpD and include therein an 
editorial on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


A BILL TO HELP WAR FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speeker, I have tcday intreduced a bill 
that will increase the production of war 
focds. If passed it will prevent further 
persecution of producers who are making 
every effort to produce war foods. Please 
note the following: 

First. The War Production Board al- 
located the materials to build expensive 
plants to make powdered whole milk. 

Second. The War Food Administration 
asked the farmers to increase their milk 
production, to increase powdered whole 
milk. 

Third. This powdered whole milk is 
used largely by the armed forces—over 
90 percent of the product goes to war. 

Fourth. In 1940 only 29,409,000 pounds 
were made, while in 1944 an estimated 
172,060,000 rounds of this good food were 
produced. One-third of this production 
is in Wisconsin. 

Fifth. This product before the war was 
not used to any extent for reconstituting 
to be used as fluid milk. 

Sixth. The O. P. A. is suing the Wis- 
consin producers, largely co-ops, for 
charging too much for this war food. 
The O. P. A. contends a 24-cent per 
pound ceiling represents the price as per 
this date and that date. The producers 
have been selling the product for 26 cents 
per pound. 

Seventh. The O. P. A. has not to this 
day put a dollar-and-cents ceiling on 
the product. 

Eighth. It is surely a sad state of af- 
fairs when one Government agency can 
freeze one group with a cost-minus for- 
mula and other groups have so freely 
enjoyed the cost-plus formula. 

Ninth. It is peculiar that milk for war 
cannot bring $2.65 per hundredweight 
but milk for the domestic consumer can 
bring $4 to $4.80 per hundredweight 
without ill effects even with 50 to 85 
percent greater subsidies. 

Tenth. This situation is all the more 
ridiculous when one realizes that the 
same milk now being diverted to pow- 
dered whole milk—a war product—at 
less than $2.65 per hundredweight could 
be purchased, transported hundreds of 
miles, and sold in bottles for 18 cents to 
20 cents per quart or $8 to $10 per hun- 
dredweight for domestic consumption. 

Eleventh. Some producers are not al- 
lowed to receive 5 to 6 cents per quart 
for war milk but other producers can 
receive from 8 to 10 cents per quart for 
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their milk used for domestic consump- 
tion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include newspaper clippings. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include three editorials from 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
colloquy he had recently with Bob Evans 
over radio station WFBL at Syracuse. 

Mr. HILL (at the request of Mr. 
GILLIE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
short article concerning beef, pork, and 
other food products. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. EARTHMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 


POLAND 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. fr. Speaker, the 
State Department deserves congratula- 
tions for its prompt action in turning 
down the request of the Government of 
the U. S. S. R. that the Lublin Govern- 
ment of Poland be seated at the San 
Francisco Conference. Had we agreed to 
this demand, all hope for any just set- 
tlement of the Polish question would 
have disappeared. 

It is no secret that many groups and 
individuals in America have been fear- 
ful for the future of Poland as outlined 
in the Yalta agreement. Many of them 
have refrained from criticizing that pact 
for fear of upsetting the unity of the 
United Nations. 

If there is to be any real hope for Po- 
land, a truly democratic government 
must be established. And those Ameri- 
cans who have a record of consistent 
support for the war and now plead for 
such a government cannot be dismissed 
as obstructionists or divisionists. I hope 
the State Department will soon te!l us 
the exact status of negotiations for a 
new Polish Government. 

The Russian Government must learn 
that Americans believe in democracy. 
We have no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of the U. S.S. R., but 
we do take seriously the Atlantic Charter 
guaranties of freedom and democracy. 

I think the Milwaukee Journal gave 
the Government of the U.S. S. R. some 
sound advice when it said editorially on 
March 31: 


There are certain attitudes in Russia that 
are not helping the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. Attacks by Pravda and War and Work- 
ing Class on the motives of other nations 
are to be regretted. Russia, good as she has 
been in war, needs to grow up. The era de- 
mands that she play the role of an aduit 
nation. 








SUBSIDY ON MILK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I as} unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding that the 
War Food Administration has delayed 
cutting the subsidy on milk for every 
hundred pounds produced from 80 cents 
to 35 cents. This apparently reverses the 
policy indicated on February 14, which 
was to take effect April 1. This an- 
nouncement of the higher figure will 
come with a great deal of satisfaction to 
a number of Representatives from the 
northeastern miikshed as well as to the 
up-State New York farmers, whose prac- 
tical dependency on milk production 
rests upon the payment of a subsidy to 
make up the cost of production, which 
the Government has failed to recognize 
as necessary in order to meet the war 
food program. I for one hope that after 
the 1st of May this new policy will be 
continued in effect indefinitely, and that 
a dollar subsidy will be paid in place of 
the 70 cents which is now in effect. 

Unsatisfactory as the practice of pay- 
ing subsidies on milk is, it is still far 
better than nothing. To the dairy farm- 
er it means the difference between his 
staying in or going out of business. A 
fair subsidy also means the difference be- 
tween the farmer’s meeting his cost of 
production or getting further into the 
red. 

Of course, no one can expect agricul- 
ture to continue indefinitely to operate 
at a loss. That is why I raised my voice 
in protest against the subsidy slash. If 
the originally announced subsidy cut 
prevails after May 1, it will be senseless 
to continue the subsidy program. 

Personally, I believe the only real so- 
lution is to raise the 70 cents subsidy now 
in effect, which the War Food Adminis- 
tration still insists will be reduced by 
half up to $1. This will keep the dairy- 
men of the Northeast at their vital jobs 
for the duration. It will assure our civil- 
ian population, particularly in our great 
cities, of enough milk to build strong 
bodies for the tasks ahead. 

T urge the War Food Administration 
once more to increase the milk subsidy 
program instead of allowing any more 
cuts. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every Member of the House appre- 
ciates the fine message that we recently 
received from Dr. Herman C. Pitts, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Cancer Society expressing 
eratitude for the support of Congress in 
the cause of cancer control, referring 
specifically to the action of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress in designating April of 
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each year as cancer-control month and 
authorizing an annual proclamation by 
the President of the United States. On 
the eve of their appeal to the American 
people for increased support I should like 
to direct attention to the important serv- 
ice of this organization and to express 
the hope that their objectives may be 
reached. America has conquered other 
diseases and we have faith that by united 
efforts in the campaign against this ter- 
rible enemy, we may achieve ultimate 
success. 


GEN. MARK CLARK AND THE FIFTH 
ARMY IN ITALY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an article that appeared recently in cer- 
tain newspapers by the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut |Hon. CLareE BooTHeE 
Luce]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] wrote a 
very interesting and illuminating article 
in appreciation of Gen. Mark Clark and 
his work with the Fifth Army in Italy. 
I visited Italy in October and saw there 
the work of Gen. Mark Clark and his 
officers and men, the G. I.’s who aye 
living down in the fox holes doing the 
fighting. I saw then the tremendous 
handicap under which these men are 
fighting; the weather, the snow, the ice, 
the mud, and the high mountains they 
have to surmount, and the dishearten- 
ing lack of replacements. But whether 
lying wounded in hospitals or at the 
actual fighting front, I witnessed their 
courage and tremendously fine morale 
in spite of all their hardships and diffi- 
culties. They then were engaging 28 
German divisions. Their work has had 
a lot to do with enabling the other 
armies to go forward to Berlin. Gen- 
eral Clark’s forces then were made up of 
soldiers of different nationalities which 
made his work much more difficult. He 
has accomplished much in making the 
Allies more united. He and his gallant 
army deserve our undying praise and 
thanksgiving. 


TWO CITIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 
FIRST OVER TOP ON RED CROSS FUNDS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, not only 
does the great Eighteenth District of 
California in Los Angeles County and in 
my native State, achieve in matters of 
untiring, united work and effort to win 
this global war as promptly as possible— 
it also achieves in matters of the heart 
and of the spirit, as exemplified by traits 
and habits of generosity, and the expres- 
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sion of sympathy for those in neeq and 
in trouble. 

The newspapers of the metropolitan 
city of Long Beach, which is my home 
city, and is the largest city in the Eight. 
eenth Congressional District, and }ixe. 
wise probably the fourth or fifth city jy 
population in California, proudly ap. 
nounced that Long Beach was the firs, 
of the largest cities of California to at. 
tain and exceed its Red Cross quota {or 
moneys to be raised. 

I congratulate the citizens of this gregt 
California city on their renewed dem. 
onstration of appreciation for the finest 
things in life; by their unselfish achieve. 
ment in giving even more of their ma. 
terial wealth than they were asked to 
give; and by giving it sooner than other 
communities did. It is giving in this 
spirit which proves real _ greatness. 
Certainly, no higher purpose commands 
the unselfish and untiring devotion oj 
every purpose than does the purposes 
and dedication of the Red Cross. In 
every field where sympathy, sacrifice, aid 
and assistance to those dying and in- 
jured and sick, and who have suffered 
catastrophe, or where calamity in a 
major way exists on the battle fronts and 
on the domestic front—here you find the 
intelligent, helping hand of this great 
server of mankind—the Red Cross. 

At Long Beach, and in the Eighteenth 
Congressional District, are the great 
shipyards, the great Roosevelt Naval 
Base, and the largest dry docks in the 
world, the great aircraft industvies, and 
literally hundreds of smaller war indus- 
tries and manufacturing plants of war 
necessities. And, in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District, are literally hundreds 
of thousands of consecrated war work- 
ers, both men and women, busily en- 
gaged in producing the necessities for 
victory in this hellish war. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, the high wages, the full employ- 
ment, the increased level of living, and 
the higher purchasing power—these ma- 
terial things have not dimmed the sense 
of sympathy, good will, and understand- 
ing of the people of the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District of California for the 
American Red Cross. 

I am sure the Members of this House 
will understand, that having lived in this 
city of Long Beach, Calif., for over 35 
years, I feel a sense of rightful pride in 
this recent practical demonstration of 
community cooperation, coordination, 
and generosity, in supplying from their 
material wealth, the moneys So necessary 
to this great servant of mankind, the 
Red Cross. 

Not only does the Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District contain the first larges' 
city in southern California to go over the 
top in this regard, but this district also 
has within it, the first city in the great 
populace county of Los Angeles to 80 
over the top—to wit, the town of Artesia. 
And, Mr. Speaker, while the community 
of Artesia is not one of the first 15 cities 
of California in population terms, it 1s 
one of the most important, prosperous, 
and forward-thinking communities of 
the State. It is located in the northeast 
portion of the Eighteenth Congressional 
District. Its people are frugal, sober, 
and intensely industrious; they are fol- 
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word looking and extremely hospitable 
end generous. Its newspapers also 
proudly announced that it was the first 
city or town in the populace of Los 
Angeles County to exceed its Red Cross 
quota. I likewise equally commend the 
citizens of Artesia, for their like demon- 
stration of the fact that it is in giving, 
instead of getting, which proves real 
ereatness. I sort of sense, that it is a 
cause of just pride with which I speak 
this day of the achievement of these 
two important communities of the 
Eichtcenth Congressional District, which 
I have the honor to represent. 

It is when a giver gives out of his 
heart that enduring prosperity really 
enters into the giver’s experience—or 
into the experience of the community, 
which cooperates as a community to 
achieve its responsibility in terms of 
sharing its prosperity with those who are 
in need, dying, sick, hungry, or in want. 
We must not forget that the Red Cross 
is not only the great heart of us all in 
wartime, it is likewise our messenger of 
understanding and helpfulness in times 
of peace. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, word has come to 
me that the other communities of this 
Eighteenth District are likewise way up 
near the top of the list of our cities in 
the Nation in their promptness and in 
the amount they are giving. Everyone 
cannot be the first-place winner in a 
race; and, in this Red Cross campaign 
for funds, every community cannot be 
No. 1 in either time or amount, but I am 
naturally proud, and with a sense of un- 
derstanding, that the folks of the whole 
Eighteenth Congressional District have 
risen to this opportunity to share their 
material prosperity by giving so much 
and so promptly to the American Red 
Cross. 

I challenge the thinking and action of 
every Member of this great legislative 
body to the proposition—that in every 
way every Member of this House shall 
enthusiastically and emphatically do 
everything possible to encourage the 
American people to do their full duty 
through the American Red Cross. 


SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter written by 
me to the Quartermaster General, and 
his reply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 

12n from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1945, I called to the attention of 
the House an advertisement appearing 
in a Birmingham, Ala., newspaper, signed 
by one Paul Locascio, 2221 First Avenue 
North, Birmingham, claiming that he 
had for sale “25,000 United States Army 
raincoats all in A-1 condition at $1.25 
each, 3,500 used United States Army steel 
lockers at $1.50 each, and 10,000 pairs of 
used United States Army shoes—all have 
good uppers and double soles.” 

I stated at the time that my first quar- 
rel was with the Army for disposing of 
such property as surplus. On March 9, 
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1945, I wrote the Quartern astcr Gen- 
eral of the United States Army as fol- 
lows: 


THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: I enclose herewith for your in- 
formation advertisement from the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, January 4, 1945, concern- 
ing the disposal of property alleged to have 
been declared surplus by the United States 
Army. The advertisement is signed by Paul 
Locascio, 2221 Tirst Avenue North, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

I would thank you to look over this ad- 
vertisement and let me have a report as to 
its accuracy. I would be particularly inter- 
ested to know if this store had the goods 
described and, if so, how they came into pos- 
session of them, where they were obtained, 
and from what agency of the Government, 
and, if possible, the price paid for them. 

Thanking you for your attention, I am, 

Very respecifully, 
J. P. RICHARDS, 
Member of Congress. 


Upon receipt of my letter, Maj. Gen. 
E. B. Gregory, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, seemed very much concerned and 
immediately began an investigation. He 
sent a special agent to Birmingham to 
secure a direct report on the alleged sale. 
Upon receipt of this report, I received 
the following letter from Col. James V. 
Hunt, Quartermaster General, Assistant, 
for the Quartermaster General: 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1945. 
Hon. JAMEs P. RICHARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ricuarps: There is enclosed, 
in accordance with your request, a résumé 
of the information which was given you at 
the conference in your office with Mr. John 
E. Lynch, special investigator for the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, and under- 
signed on March 16, 1945. 

On or about January 4, 1945, one or more 
advertisements appeared in the press of 
Birmingham, Ala., inserted by one Paul 
Locascio, operating a retail store, offering 
for sale 25,000 used United States Army rain- 
coats, 10,000 pairs used United States Army 
shoes, and 3,500 used United States Army 
steel lockers. The prices were $1.25 for the 
raincoats, $1.50 for the shoes, and $1.50 for 
the lockers. 

The “ad” described the raincoats: “All 
coats are in A-1 condition.” Of the shoes, 
it said: “All shoes have good uppers and 
double soles”; and in describing the lockers: 
“A regular $6.95 value for a low price. Used 
steel lockers, each with tray. Ideal for stor- 
age uses.” 

The “ad” further stated: “Mail orders 
filled. Add 25 cents for handling charges. 
Make checks payable to Paul Locascio, 2221 
First Avenue North, Birmingham.” 

On Tuesday, March 6, 1945, under the head- 
ing of “Disposal of surplus property,” your 
remarks and comments pertaining to this 
matter were printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page A1020. 

On March 8, 1945, there appeared in the 
Washington Daily News an article based on 
your remarks as published in the CoNGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, under the headline “Army 
sells necessary supplies at ‘ridiculous prices,’ 
is charge.” The same day an Officer called 
on you in your office to discuss the matter 
with you and ask your cooperation in secur- 
ing all the details. This cooperation you 
most willingly gave, and, at the same time, 
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expressed your deep concern over the dis- 
posal of all surplus property. 

An expert investigator was sent at once to 
Birmingham from the Office of the Quarter- 
master General in Washington, where he was 
joined by an officer from the Service Com- 
mand, under whose jurisdiction the salvage 
officers function and salvage sales are made. 

Upon the return of the special investigator 
to Washington, and because of our mutual 
interest in the protection of our national 
economy and our taxpayers, the investigator 
was requested to make a full oral report to 
you and to answer fully and frankly any 
questions you might wish to ask. You ex- 
pressed your appreciation of this thorough 
discussion of all details in the matter after 
this conference in your office on March 16, 
1945, and stated that you were fully satisfied 
from the information given you by the inves- 
tigator that the items were bought at sal- 
vage sales, that the Army had followed the 
regulations in inspecting and condemning 
these items as being of no further use to the 
Army, and that it appeared to you that the 
Army had acted with propriety and in ac- 
cordance with regulations in its disposal of 
the items in question. 

In reply to specific questions in your letter 
to the Quartermaster General, dated March 
9, 1945, the following extracts from the re- 
port of the investigator are offered: 

Shoes: Purchased at Camp Sibert, Ala., May 
26, 1944; sealed bid, 25,000 pounds at 25 cents 
a pound. This is approximately 10,000 pairs 
at about 65 cents a pair. These shoes are all 
unserviceable for Army use. 

Raincoats: Purchased by Paul Locascio, as 
follows: 

Six thousand five hundred and fifty pounds 
at $0.085 per pound, from Camp Sibert, Ala., 
April 12, 1944. 

Four hundred pounds at $0.05 per pound 
(rubberized), Fort Benning, Ga., November 
14, 1944. 

Two thousand pounds at $0.05 per pound 
(oil-treated), Fort Benning, Ga., November 
14, 1944. 

Eleven thousand five hundred and thirty- 
one pounds at $0.05 per pound (oil-treated), 
Drew Field, Fla., January 13, 1945. 

Fifteen thousand five hundred and forty- 
eight pounds at $0.05 per pound (rubberized), 
Drew Field, Fla., January 13, 1945. 

Ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty pounds at $0.06625 per pound (by Till- 
man & Levenson Co., for Locascio), Camp Mc- 
Cain, Miss., March 2, 1945. 

A careful spot check was made, and all 
coats seen were unfit for Army use, being 
badly torn, parts missing, or stuck together. 
They could not be repaired for Army issue. 
A bale of the recently arrived coats from 
Camp McCain was sent to the Jersey City 
repair subdepot in New York City by express 
for thorough check and analysis. This report 
is not yet available. 

Lockers, steel (foot lockers): Approxi- 
mately 1,000 lockers were seen and inspected. 
All were unsuitable for further Army use, 
with or without repair. They were badly 
rusted, shelves missing, hinges broken, all 
locks were missing and most of them badly 
dented and sprung. 

As stated to you by the investigator, new 
instructions on classification of shoes were 
sent to the field July 27, 1944. These instruc- 
tions are very definite and have accomplished 
greater recovery of worn shoes than had 
formerly resulted. It is possible that some 
of the shoes bought by Locascio in the spring 
of 1944 could have been retained for some fur- 
ther use under the regulations published in 
July. No shoes have been sold to him sub- 
sequent to the publication of the July in- 
structions. 

For your information, the five various cate- 
gories of classification now in effect on worn 
shoes are as follows: 

1. Suitable for Army rebuilding: These 
shoes must possess good uppers that do not 
have deep cuts, scuffs, or burns in them, or 
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holes in the sides or counterpocket. Shoes 
in this category are stripped down and these 
good uppers are then used as the basis for 
reconstructing a new pair of shoes. These 
rebuilt shoes are issued in a first priority to 
troops being inducted into the Army and 
they have been very well received by the 
soldier inasmuch as the uppers have already 
been broken in. 

2. Class ©: Where uppers, soles, and heels 
are in a fair condition or can be put in good 
wearing condition with very minor repair. 
These shoes normally are shoes which are too 
good for rebuilding inasmuch as material 
wear is still left in the shoes. They are 
issued primarily to prisoners of war in com- 
pliance with the rules of the Geneva Con- 
vention. For your information, the Surgeon 
General of the Army prohibits the reissue of 
a worn pair of shoes to another soldier unless 
the shoes have been rebuilt. 

3. For foreign relief: This category of worn 
footwear is composed of shoes that fall into 
a lower specification bracket than those re- 
aquired for Army rebuilding as described in 
paragraph 1. These shoes may have deep 
cuts or sweat cracks in the uppers, and by 
stitching such imperfections, they would still 
not qualify as an Army specification rebuilt 
shoe. The Treasury Department at Buford, 
Ga., has a contract facility whereby they are 
rebuilding these reject shoes from the Army 
rebuilding program and turning out a stand- 
ard rebuilt shoe that is utilized by U. N. R. 
R. A. in liberated areas. 

4. “As is” shoes: These are shoes that do 
not meet any of the specifications called for 
in the three categories above, but still have 
in them a certain amount of wear as an item 
of footwear when considered as such for 
people that are destitute for any form of 
footwear. In this connection, since Septem- 
ber 1944, the Quartermaster General, through 
his direct action has disposed of over one- 
half million pairs of such shoes as cash sales 
to European governments for issue by the 
Red Cross in those areas. 

5. Nonrepairable or salvage: These are 
shoes that are not suitable for any of the 
four categories listed above. For your infor- 
mation, in the past 4 months, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of all unserviceable shoes 
that have been turned in have gone into this 
category. A representative of the Quarter- 
master General, under existing regulations, 
must certify that these shoes are salvage 
shoes before any disposal action can be taken 
by the various posts, camps, and stations 
throughout the country. 

The Quartermaster General sincerely ap- 
preciates your interest in this matter and 
in all cases where it may appear that our 
taxpayers may be carrying an undue burden. 
For 5 years, while carrying the great respon- 
sibility of his assignment, he has constantly 
and unremittingly carried on a vigorous war 
on waste of every kind. He has been most 
insistent that every penny be saved and 
every ounce of materiai be most advanta- 
geously used. His reclamation program is 
well known throughout the Army and the 
Congress. The dollar savings to our citizens 
have been tremendous and the contributions 
in critical materials to our heavily bur- 
dened civilian economy have been of im- 
measurable value. Millions of pairs of shoes 
have been rebuilt or repaired and almost 
every soldier you see in this country is wear- 
ing rebuilt shoes. The number of items of 
clothing repaired and reissued, the quantity 
of tentage of all kinds, and hundreds of other 
items of equipment that are now on “second 
or third runs” has resulted in savings of 
millions of dollars. Constant efforts are 
being made toward improvement. Any sug- 
gestions toward further reclamation are wel- 
comed and every effort will be made to 
utilize all ideas that will effect further 
savings. 
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If further information or clarification is 
desired, please advise, and it will be a privi- 
lege to furnish it to you. 

For the Quartermaster General: 

Cordially, 
JAMEs V. Hunt, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 
Quartermaster Corps, Assistant. 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Colonel 
Hunt, the capable and genial congres- 
sional liaison officer of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, personally came to my office 
bringing with him Mr. John E. Lynch, 
civilian investigator of the War Depart- 
ment, along with samples of the articles 
advertised for sale in Birmingham. 
Colonel Hunt and the investigator were 
at all times frank, candid, and honest 
and showed no disposition to conceal 
anything. 

In justice to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and the War Department I must 
say that I am fully satisfied from the 
report that the Army was not derelict 
in its duties in this instance. I am con- 
vinced that the stuff sold was junk and 
the Army was fortunate to get what the 
junk was sold for. 

However, I am still very much con- 
cerned over the general confusion per- 
taining to the sale of war surplus prop- 
erty. The Army sells some of it, the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department some of it, and the War Sur- 
plus Property Administration is up in 
the air as to what its duties are and 
responsibility is. This board is fortunate 
in having an outstanding chairman, for- 
mer Senator Gillette, and two other ex- 
cellent men, Mr. Heller and Mr. Hurley, 
as members. But from the information 
I have been able to obtain they have 
been able to get nowhere on account 
ef cross currents and lack of coopera- 
tion. 

As to the sale of the particular Army 
surplus property in question here steps 
should be taken by the Department of 
Justice against the said Paul Locascio 
and others like him who have acquired 
useless and worn-out Army surplus 
property and falsely advertised same to 
the public as A-1 stuff. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements of this kind create false 
impressions in the minds of American 
people and cause them to doubt the hon- 
esty and efficiency of our system of han- 
dling and disposing of surplus property. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp and include 
therein an item from the Arizona Parmer 
and a form letter written to his constit- 
uents. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the Joint Senate 
and House Committee on the Reorgani- 
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zation of Congress, of which I am q 
member, is holding hearings this weer 
It may be more convenient for some 
Members to be heard before that com. 
mittee during the recess. 

The committee meets at 10 o'clock jn 
the mornins, in the Senate District Com. 
mittee room in the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex. 
pired. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

8.411. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mae 5. 
Sutton. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on Thursday, 
March 29, 1945, present to the President 
for his approval a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921; and 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution providing for 
the employment of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets, House of 
Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Thursday, April 
5, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


365. A letter from the chairman of th 
Joint Committee on the Organization oi 
Congress, transmitting the first progress re- 
port of the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress, Congress of the United 
States, pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 (S. Doc. No. 86); to the Committee 
on Rules. 

366. A letter from the Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager, Smaller War Plants Corpors- 
tion, transmitting a copy of the personne! re- 
quirements of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

367. A letter from: the Director of Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, trans- 
mitting a copy of the second quarterly re- 
port in accordance with the War Mobilization 
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and Reconversion Act setting up his office 
iH. Doc. No. 187); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed with 
jllustrations. 

368. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
pill to increase the salary of the executive 
secretary of the Nurses’ Examining Board of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

369. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
pill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in the 
United States naval hospital, Seattle, Wash., 
on May 10, 1944; to the Committee on Claims. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 2827. A bill to authorize the release 
of persons from active military service and 
the deferment of persons from military serv- 
ice, in order to aid in making possible the 
education and training and utilization of 
scientifie and technological manpower to 
meet essential needs both in war and in 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 
H. R. 2828. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HAYS: 
H. R. 2829. A b’ll to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to transfer certain land 
in Jefferson and Arkansas Counties, Ark., to 
the Arkansas Agricultural Mechanical and 
Normal College, Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture 
By Mr. LEMKE: 
H. R. 2830. A bill providing for Congress to 
coin and issue money and regulate the value 
thereof by establishing the Bank of the 
United States, owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States; setting forth the scope and manner 
of the bank’s operations; creating a Board of 
Control and defining the powers and duties 
of the Board and other persons charged with 
the bank’s management, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 2831. A bill to increase war food pro- 
duction; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currer 
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By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R.2832. A bill making appropriaticns 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, for 
civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2833. A bill relating to the use of pris- 
oners of war for the performance of skilled 
labor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2834. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 of the 
tT Act of 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing 
President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as a 
major general, United States Army, and for 
= er purposes; to the Committee on Military 
A4lalrs, 

By Mr. KING: 

H.Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution to 
are @ governmental policy in relation to 
apprehension and punishment of war 
timinals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
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By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. Res. 213. Resolution providing examin- 
ers and other personnel necessary for the 
acquisition of adequate information for the 
use of the Subcommittees on Appropriations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 214. Resolution providing for pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of House Resolution 213; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to empower the 
Secretary of Agriculture to requisition cer- 
tain material. equipment, and supplies not 
needed for the prosecution of the war and 
for the national defense and to use such 
material, equipment, and supplies in soil 
and water conservation work; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact House bill 2274 providing for rear- 
ing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suitable 
location in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for the 
construction of a system of three canals 
that will enable vessels of medium draft to 
proceed from the Columbia River to Willapa 
Bay on the Washington coast; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H. R. 2835. A bill for the relief of James 
Lynch; to the Committee om Claims. 

H. R. 2836. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Gianquitti and George Gianquitti; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 2837. A bill for the relief of George 

Stiles; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOOK: 

1.R. 2838. A bill for the relief of George 

A. Curry; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

318. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Ruth P. Collind and other citizens 
of Waldoboro, Maine, deploring the shipping 
of malt beverages and other liquors with 
higher alcoholic content into our fighting 
areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

319. Also, petition signed by Sarah E. Rich- 
ardson and other citizens of Clinton, Maine, 
deploring the shipping of malt beverages and 
other liquors with higher alcoholic content 
into our fighting areas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

320. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Arthur 
Tatiock and other citizens of Gardiner, Maine, 
deploring the shipping of malt beverages and 
other liquors with higher alcoholic content 
into our fighting areas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

321. By the SPEAKER: Petition of New 
York State Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
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petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to favorable enactment of 
House bill 2071; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

322. Also, petition of Puerto Rican Civic 
Association of San Juan, P. R., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the removal for incompetence of Dr. 
Jose M. Gallardo, commissioner of education, 
for the better functioning of the school sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Aprit 3, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, again through sleep and 
darkness safely brought, restored to life 
and power and thought, we face a new 
day. Wilt Thou lift our duty above 
drudgery. Even in the heat and burden 
of noonday’s task, let not our strength 
fail nor our vision fade. Make us 
patient and considerate one with an- 
other in the fret and jar of human con- 
tacts, remembering that even in the 
giare of public gaze each fights a hard 
battle and walks a lonely way. Give us, 
O Lord, a reverence for truth, a deep de- 
sire to think and speak truly, and a pas- 
sion to hasten the day when the rule of 
justice and love shall engirdle the earth. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKiry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 2, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 2, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 


enrolled bill (S. 411) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mae E. Sutton. ’ 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
DreceMrer 1944 REpPoRT OF RECONSTRUC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


TION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a confidential report of the 
Corporation for the month of December 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY UNITED STATES 

MARITIME COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of contracts entered 
into or modified under authority of Public 
Law 46 cumulative for the period beginning 
January 1, 1945, and ending March 31, 1945 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
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REGULATION OF BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate vhe business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia,” 
4s amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of his determinations during the 
third quarter of the fiscal year 1945 of the 
number of employees required by the execu- 


tive departments and agencies for the proper. 


and efficient exercise of their respective func- 
tions (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an estimate of personnel requirements for 
the Veterans’ Administration fcr the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1945 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Whereas the tide of victory on the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world brings hope 
of an early termination of hostilities; and 

“Whereas the end of the war will present 
to our United States, its government, its 
industries, its laboring people, complex prob- 
lems of readjustment and reconversion; and 

“Whereas in this period of transition, with 
its dislocation of business, resettlement of 
workers, and readjustment of returning vet- 
erans will result in a lack of immediate 
employment opportunity to millions of re- 
turning veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this sen- 
ate that we memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to pass a Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1945 to provide a continuation 
of pay to returning veterans, as a matter of 
right, for a period up to 12 months, to aid 
in the trying period of readjustment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President, to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of. California; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to the establish- 
ment of an Optometry Corps in the United 
States Army 
“Whereas the California Legislature in 

fifty-fifth (fourth extraordinary) session, on 

June 13, 1944, adopted Assembly Joint Reso- 

lution No. 16, endorsing the formation of an 

Optometry Corps in the United States Army 

and in the Army of the United States, and 

reading as follows: 
“*Assembly Joint Resolution 16 


“Relative to the establishment of an Op- 
tometric Corps in the United States Army 


“Whereas for the efficient functioning of 
the members of the armed forces of the 
United States it is necessary that their visual 
requirements be adequately cared for; and 

“*Whereas the War Department estimates 
that 20 percent of United States soldiers re- 
quire correction of their visual needs by the 
use of eyeglasses (approximately 2,200,000 
individuals); and 

“ ‘Whereas at present the supplying of the 
visual needs is under the direction of the 
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Medical Corps administered by the Surgeon 
General of the Army; and 

“ ‘Whereas to help fulfill these needs the 
Medical Corps is using the services of ap- 
proximately 1,000 optometrists; and 

“Whereas the Surgeon General and The 
Adjutant General have declared that more 
optometrists are needed to insure adequate 
visual care for all members of the armed 
forces; and 

“Whereas these optometrists are being 
drafted as privates, and only in rare instances 
are they permitted to attain even noncom- 
missioned rank; and 

“Whereas all these optometrists must be 
(1) graduates of a 4-year professional course 
in optometry at an approved university or 
school of optometry, and (2) licensed in one 
of the States of the United States; and 

““*Whereas many optometrists have sought 
and obtained commissioned rank in other 
branches of the United States Army, so that 
they might attain the recognition accorded 
others with similar education and _ profes- 
sional attainments; and 

“Whereas with adequate recognition most 
of the optometrists who are now serving in 
other branches of the armed forces would 
transfer to an Optometric Corps and help 
provide the needed personnel; and 

“Whereas many optometrists now in pri- 
vate practice would join the armed forces if 
they were able to do so in the manner per- 
mitted to other professionals, such as physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses; and 

“ ‘Whereas the Surgeon General has stated 
that optometrists cannot be commissioncd in 
the Medical Corrs, as only licensed physicians 
can receive such commissions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“*Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State endorse the forma- 
tion of an Optometric Corps in the United 
States Army and in the Army of the United 
States and request the Members of Congress 
to enact the same into law; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly prepare and transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California are hereby respect- 
fully urged and requested to support the 
establishment of the said Optometric Corps’; 
and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the Seventy-ninth Congress to carry out 
the intent of this resolution, such legislation 
to be known as H. R. 1699 by Mr. Suorr: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State in fifty-sixth regular 
session, endorse the formation of an Op- 
tometry Corps in the United States Army 
and in the Army of the United States and re- 
quest the Members of Congress to enact the 
same into law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
prepare and transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to each Senator and Member 
of the House of Representatives from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
and that the Senators and Representatives 
from California are hereby respectfully urged 
and requested to support the establishment 
of the said Optometry Corps, and particularly 
H. R. 1€99.” 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A resolution of thi House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign relations: 


APRIL 3 


“House Resolution 29 


“Resolution providing for a declaration of 
the federation of the world 
“Whereas it is necessary at the present 
juncture of human affairs to enlarge the 
basis of organized society by establishing 
government for the community of nations 
in order to preserve civilization and enabie 
mankind to live in peace and be free, the 
following principles and objectives are 

hereby enunciated in— 


“ “THE DECLARATION OF THE FEDERATION 
OF THE WORLD 


“ ‘Man, the source of all political authority, 
is a manifold political being. He is a citi. 
zen of several communities; the city, the 
State, the Nation, and the world. To each 
of these communities he owes inalienable 
obligations and from each he receives endur- 
ing benefits. 

“‘*Communities may exist for a time with- 
out being incorporated but, under the stress 
of adversity, they disintegrate unless legally 
organized. Slowly but purposefully through 
the centuries, civilization has united the 
world, integrating its diverse local interests 
and creating an international community 
that now embraces every region and every 
person on the globe. This community has 
no government, and communities without 
governments perish. Either this community 
must succumb to anarchy or submit to the 
restraints of law and order. 

“‘*Governments can only be established 
through the deliberate efforts of men. At 
this hour two elemental forces are struggling 
to organize the international community; 
totalitarianism and democracy. The for- 
mer, a recent version of repudiated militar- 
ism and tyranny, is predicated upon the 
principle of compulsion, rules through dic- 
tatorship and enslaves men; the latter, a 
proved bulwark of the rights of man as a 
human being and as a Citizen, derives its 
authority from the consent of the governed, 
embodies the will of freemen and renders 
their collective judgments supreme in human 
affairs. The cornerstone of totalitarianism 
is the ethnographic state, whose restricted 
interests define the scope of its favors; the 
foundation of democracy is man whose in- 
tegrity is inviolable and whose welfare is 
its primary concern. The motivating power 
of the former is viclence; of the latter, free- 
dom. One feeds upon unscrupulous ambi- 
tion; the other upon an enlightened sense 
of obligation. 

“One or the other of these forces will now 
triumph and govern mankind. The present 
conflict is irrepressible and decisive. It is 
the challenge of the ages to the generation 
of today, and represents those spiritually 
cosmic forces which visit the world at criti- 
cal periods in human history to shape the 
destinies of men. This world cannot re- 
main half slave, half free; half totalitarian, 
half democratic. The laws of civilized so- 
ciety prevent intercourse between slaves and 
freemen from being either congenial or 
profitable. If totalitarianism wins this con- 
flict, the world will be ruled by tyrants, and 
individuals will be slaves. If democracy 
wins, the nations of the earth will be united 
in a commonwealth of free peoples, and in- 
Gividuals, wherever found, will be the sov- 
ereign units of the new world order. 

“*‘Man has struggled from time imme- 
morial to endow the individual with certain 
fundamental rights whose very existence 's 
now imperiled. Among those rights is man’s 
freedom to worship, speak, write, assemble 
and vote without arbitrary interference. To 
safeguard these liberties as a heritage for 
the human race, governments were instituted 
among men, with constitutional guaranties 
against the despotic exercise of political au- 
thority, such as are provided by elected p:r- 
liaments, trial by jury, habeas corpus, 2nd 
du2 process of law. Man must now either 
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consolidate his historic rights or lose them 
for generations to come, 

“‘The ceaseless changes wrought in human 
society by science, industry, and economics, 
as well as by the-spiritual, social, and intel- 
lectual forees which impregnate all cultures, 
make political and. geographical isolation .of 
nations hereafter impossible. The organic 
life of the human race is at last indissolubly 
unified and can never be severed, but it must 
be potiticatty ordained “and made subject to 
law. Only a government capable of dis- 
charging all the functions of sovereignty tn 
the executive, legislative, and judicial spheres 
can accomplish such a task. Civilization now 
requires laws, in the place of treaties, as in- 
struments to regulate commerce between peo- 
ples. The intricate conditions of modern 
life have rendered treaties ineffectual and 
obsolete and made laws essential and in- 
evitable. The age of treaties is dead; the 
age of laws is here. 

“Governments, limited in their jurisdic- 
tion to local geographical areas, can no 
longer satisfy the needs or fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the human race. Just as feudalism 
served its purpose in human history and was 
superseded by nationalism, so has national- 
ism reached its apogee in this generation and 
yielded its hegemony in the body politic to 
internationalism. ‘The first duty of govern- 
ment is to protect life and property: and 
when governments cease to perform this 
function, they capitulate on the fundamental 
principle of their raison d’étre. National- 
ism, moreover, is no longer able to preserve 
the political independence or the territorial 
integrity of nations, as recent history so 
tragically confirms. Sovereignty is an ideo- 
logical concept without geographical bar- 
riers. It is better for the world to be ruled 
by an international sovereignty of reason, 
social justice, and peace than by diverse na- 
tional sovereignties organically incapable of 
preventing their own dissolution by con- 
quest. Mankind must pool its resources of 
defense if civilization is to endure. 

‘‘History has revealed but one principle 
by which free peoples, inhabiting extensive 
territories, can unite under one government 
without impairing their local autonomy. 
That principle is federation, whose virtue 
preserves the whole without destroying its 
parts and strengthens its parts without 
jeopardizing the whole. Federation vitalizes 
ll nations by endowing them with security 
and freedom to develop their respective cul- 
tures without menace of foreign domination. 
It regards as sacrosanct man's personality, 
his rights as an individual and as a citizen, 
ind his role as a partner with all other men 
h the common enterprise of building civiliza- 
tion for the benefit of mankind. It sup- 
presses the crime of war by reducing to the 
ultimate minimum the possibility of its oc- 
currence. It renders unnecessary the further 
paralyzing expenditure of wealth for bel- 
ligerent activity and cancels through the ages 
the mortgages of war against the fortunes 
and services of men. It releases the full 
energies, intelligence, and assets of society 
lor creative, ameliorative, and redemptive 
work on behalf of humanity. It recognizes 
man’s morning vision of his destiny as an 
authentic potentiality. It apprehends the 
entire human race as one family, human 
Deings everywhere as brothers, and all na- 
tions as component parts of an indivisible 
community. 

‘There is no alternative to the federation 
of all nations except endless war. No sub- 
Stitute for the federation of the world can 
rganize the international community on the 
5 of freedom and permanent peace. Even 
ntinental, regional, or ideological fed- 
el ns were attempted, the governments of 

e federations, in an effort to make im- 
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pregnable their separate defenses, would be 
obliged to maintain stupendously competi- 
tive armies and navies, thereby condemning 
humanity indefinitely to exhaustive taxa- 
tion, compulsory military service, and ulti- 
mate .carnage, which history reveals to be 
not only criminally futile but positively 
avoidable through judicious foresight in fed- 
erating all nations. No nation should be ex- 
cluded from membership in the federation 
of the world that is willing to suppress its 
military, naval, and air forces, retaining only 
a constabulery sufficient to police its territory 
and to maintain order within its jurisdiction, 
provided that the eligible voters of that 
nation are permitted the free expression of 
their opinions at the polls. 

“It being our profound and irrevocable 
conviction: 

“*That man should be forever free and 
that his historic rights as an individual and 
as a citizen should be protected by all the 
safeguards sanctioned by political wisdom 
and experience. 

“*That governments are essential to the 
existence of communities and that the ab- 
sence of government is anarchy. 

“*That there exists an international com- 
munity, encompassing the entire worid, 
which has no government and which is des- 
tined, as a consequence of the present war, 
either to be ruthlessly dominated and ex- 
ploited by totalitarianism or to be federated 
by democracy upon the principle of free- 
dom for al] nations and individuals. 

“*That all human beings are citizens of 
this world community, which requires laws 
and not treaties for its government. 

“*That the present conflict will determine 
the survival of free tmstitutions through- 
out the world, and that it is morally in- 
cumbent upon this generation as one of the 
deciared objectives of the current war, to 
federate the nations, in order to make se- 
cure, and hereafter unchallenged, freedom 
for all peoples everywhere, and in order to 
impart to those who are called to give their 
lives and fortunes for the triumph of de- 
mocracy the positive assurance of the in- 
corruptible utility of their sacrifice. 

“*That world federation is the keystone 
in the arch of civilization, humanity’s char- 
ter of liberty for all peoples and the signet 
authenticating at last the union of the na- 
tions in freedom and peace. 

“‘That the universal ordeal, through 
which mankind is now passing, marks the 
birth of a new epoch that will affirm for all 
time the indestructible solidarity of civili- 
zation and the abiding unity of the human 
race. 

“*That there are supreme moments in his- 
tory when nations are summoned, as trus- 
tees of civilization, to defend the heritage 
of the ages and to create institutions essen- 
tial for human prcgress. In the providence 
of God, such a crisis is this hour, compel- 
ling in duty and unprecedented in responsi- 
bility—a fateful moment when men meet 
destiny for the fulfillment of historic tasks’: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by tlhe house of representatives: 

“SECTION 1. That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma does hereby 
solemnly declare that all peoples of the 
earth should now be united in a common- 
wealth of nations to be known as the fed- 
eration of the world, and to that end it here- 
by endorses the declaration of the federation 
of the world as is specifically set forth in 
the preamble hereof, and makes said decla- 
ration a part of this resolution in the same 
manner as if same were recited herein, and 
requests the Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Oklahoma to support and vote 
for a resolution in the Congress of the United 
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States, approving the principle of world fed- 
eration and requesting the President of the 
United States to initiate the procedure nec- 
essary to formulate a constitution for the 
federation of the world, which shall be sub- 
mitted to each nation for its ratification. 

“Sec. 2. That there be selected a territory 
for the seat of government for the federa- 
tion of the world, and that the nation in 
which the said territory is located be re- 
quested to withdraw its jurisdiction over this 
area and cede it to the federation of the 
world for its capital, with all the preroga- 
tives and attributes of sovereignty, in order 
that there might be built in this area a city 
symbolic of world unity, adequate for the 
needs of the nations and worthy of the aspi- 
rations and destiny of mankind. 

“Sec. 3. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of the Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Oklahoma. 

“Sec. 4. That this resolution shall ke in 
full force and effect from and after its rati- 
fication. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 15th day of March 1945.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

“House Resolution 30 
“Resolution memorializing the congressional 
delegation from OKlahoma to lend their 
efforts to make it compulsory that everyone 
comply with the Government regulations 
in the war effort, enforcing them to co- 
operation in this crisis 

“Whereas our Government has recently 
called upon the people of this Nation to close 
the night clubs at midnight, in order to 
cooperate with any and all things believed 
necessary on the home front to aid those 
young Americans on the battle front. in 
bringing this war to a speedy and victorious 
conclusion; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the members 
of the house of representatives of the twen- 
tieth session of the Oklahoma Legislature, 
that the citizens of our State will ask no 
special favors other than the special favors 
we want for the sick, wounded, and bereaved 
of this war; and 

“Whereas we believe the midnight curiew 
law will help get this war over at the earliest 
possible moment and that we do not approve 
of the cafe societies, beer barons, and night 
clubs who are rifling the peckets of these 
night clubbers and causing absenteeism, by 
openly defying these regulations: and 

“Whereas we do not believe that this regu- 
lation should apply to cnly a part of the 
citizens of this Nation and exempt the gin 
mills of New York or any other city, and 
that we feel that the city, large or small, who 
does not coffer to cooperate in this movement 
is contemptible in its motivation and is un- 
patriotic; and 

“Whereas on behalf of those sons of Amer- 
ica who are spilling their blood on the bat- 
tlefields in this war to preserve our hard-won 
freedom, we believe that the mayor of New 
York City, or the mayor of any other city 
should show his patriotism and unswerving 
loyalty by abiding unreservedly to all rules 
and regulations, even though it might not 
allow sufficient time to profiteer on high- 
priced cocktails: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the twentieth legislature, That we me- 
morialize the congressional delegation in 
Washington to take the necessary steps to 
see to it that these regulations are applied 
to everyone without special favors to any 
particular person or persons and that thi 
resolution be taken by them as a frank 2: 
candid statement of not only the feelings 
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of the members of this house of representa- 
tives, but also the patriotic expression of 
the citizens of Oklahoma whom we repre- 
sent. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 2ist day of March 1945.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
congressional delegation from Oklahoma to 
support national legislation to bring about 
legislation embodying the principle of uni- 
versal military training for every qualified 
young male American in the United States 
“Whereas it is perfectly obvious to every 

thinking American that a sound. and defi- 

nitely fixed and democratically conceived 
military policy for the United States is 
needed; and 

“Whereas never in all our history have we 
had one, and it must be equally apparent 
that such a policy can be built and main- 
tained only on the principle that every able- 
bodied American owes it as a duty to his 
country to undergo a type of training which 
will enable him to help defend the United 
States whenever it is attacked; and 

“Whereas our record of unpreparedness 
cries aloud for adoption of universal mili- 
tary training as a basic American policy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That we memorialize our 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress to support 
and work for national legislation embodying 
the principle of universal military training 
that every qualified young male American 
shall receive the advantage of 12 months 
of required military training, integrated with 
his academic education and at an age least 
apt to disrupt his normal education and busi- 
ness life, and that for a reasonable period 
after training he shall serve in a Reserve 
component of our armed forces.” 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for the construction 
by the United States of a system of three 
canals that will enable vessels of medium 
draft to proceed by a short sea-level canal 
from the Columbia River to Willapa Bay, on 
the Washington coast, thence by a short 
sea-level canal to Grays Harbor, and thence 
by a canal with a system of locks over a low 
divide to Budd Inlet, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Puget Scund; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See joint memorial printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Vice President 
on March 30, 1945, p. 2968, CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Manhattan, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 599, to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention again to the serious situ- 
ation that confronts the grain growers 
and the grain trade, due to the boxcar 
shortage, accentuated by the shortage of 
available storage space. 

I have just received a report from Law- 
rence Norton, chairman of the Kansas 
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State U. S. D. A. War Board, which sum- 
mearizes succinctly the situation in Kan- 
sas. 

For this time of year there is stored 
on farms the largest bushelage of grain 
on record. 

Large quantities of corn and grain 
sorghums are on the ground and deteri- 
orating rapidly. The corn is of high 
moisture content, which means it will not 
keep long. 

Unless this grain and these grain sor- 
ghums can be moved, and moved quickly, 
there will be an excessive loss of feed 
grains. My own feeling is that within 
the next year there is likely to be a short- 
age of grain feeds. 

A number of us have b2en trying to 
obtain relief by having more boxcars 
made available in the grain-producing 
areas. The railroads, the O. D. T., and 
the I. C. C., report that the movement 
of empties to the West Central region 
from the East now approximates 1,300 
cars a day. The I. C. C. has furnished 
me a comprehensive statement, showing 
that in some territories grain loading 
this year will be larger than last year 
and that everything possible is being 
done with the admittedly limited number 
of boxcars, motive equipment, and man- 
power. But Ido not find anything in the 
report to show that the cars are being 
loaded in numbers at all sufficient to take 
care of the grain that should be moved. 

This year we are experiencing a serious 
shortage of pork because proper steps to 
allow the distribution of surplus pork a 
year ago last winter were taken 5 months 
too late. If immense amounts of feed 
grains are allowed to be wasted this year, 
we may face a similar situation in feed 
grains next winter. 

I hope that the combined efforts of the 
Government agencies and the railroads 
will result in an improvement in this situ- 
ation, and accomplish it before it is too 
late. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp, as part of my re- 
marks, and appropriately referred the 
letter from Mr. Norton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICU:.TURE, 
U.S. D. A. War Boarp, 
Manhattan, Kans., March 31, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Because of the seriousness of the 
boxcar and grain-storage situation, the 
Kansas U. S. D. A. War Board has studied 
this problem and wishes to present the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. There is in farm storage a very large 
bushelage of grain for this time of year. We 
believe it is the largest on record. 

2. Large quantities of grain sorghum and 
corn are on the ground and deteriorating in 
quality rapidly. 

8. The corn that is stored on farms is of 
very high moisture content. The majority 
of this corn will not keep throughout the 
summer months and must © * moved in the 
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near future to prevent further loss. Ty, 
grain sorghum in farm storage contains 
about 15 percent to 16 percent moisture on 
the average. It is dificult to keep dry grain 
sorghum (containing 11 percent or 12 per- 
cent moisture) throughout the summer. It 
is impossible to keep grain sorghum with 33 
percent or above moisture in farm storave 
through the summer. 

4. From the above it can be readily notey 
that an excessive loss of feed grains wij 
occur immediately unless this grain is moveq 

5. All country elevators in the grain pro- 
ducing area of Kansas are full. 

6. Moisture content in the soil is excellent 
The stand is gocd. This State cou'd produce 
its largest wheat crop in 1945. If grain js 
moved from farms and country elevators at 
the present slow rate between now and har- 
vest, it is estimated that about 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat will have to be piled on the 
ground at harvest time. 

7. Contrary to many reports, there has 
been no substantial increase in movement 
of grain cars into Kansas. 

8. C. C. C. bins are being sold or leased, and 
the sale and lease program has been con- 
pleted in many counties. 

9. Grain-storage structures on farms are 
given a high priority under the farm lumter 
program. The War Production Board cfi- 
cials are working with us splendidly on this 
program. Some new country elevator con- 
struction is being approved. 

10. The construction of storage on farms, 
the use of C. C. C. bins, and the construction 
of some additional farm elevator space will 
only provide a slight solution of this problem. 

11. The condition cf the grain is such that 
transport trucks are being used to move some 
of the grain to terminal storage. This js 
very expensive and does not result in con- 
servation of transportation facilities. This 
transportation method is being used in some 
cases to prevent complete loss of the grain 

12. The Kansas War Beard is continuing 
to study this subject and will provide sup- 
plemental reports as scon as detailed surveys 
are complete. 

The State war board has requested that 
this information be forwarded to appropriate 
offices who may be in a position to give as- 
sistance to any phase of this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE Norton, 
Chairman, Kansas State U.S. D. A. 
War Board. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 


WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate reports for the month of March 
1945, from the chairmen of certain com- 
mittees, in response to Senate Resoluticn 
319 (78th Cong.), relative to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Aprit 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the commitice 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senaie Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 
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John t Fee nev 


Harold E. Merrick.....-...20-.--- | on6 en n St. “NW. ss 
rhe 3 J, Boots. . .. nncecnccoseseses : 210 34th St, SE____- 
\iys. Mamie L. Mizen...........---| 1434 Saratoga Ave 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


APRIL 2, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
of the committee for the month of 


Address 


_do 


ington, D.C. 





of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944 (see attached memorandum) : 


AprRIL 2, 1945. 
Memorandum to Senator Cart A. Hatcnu, 


chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, 
From: Senator Par McCarran, chairman, 


Subcommittee on the Administration and 
Use of Public Lands. 


| Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


General Accounting Office, Washington, D. C. 
| Federal Bureau of Investigation, Deparime nt of Justi ice, 


District of Columbia government 


3057 


; Annual rate 
| of compen- 
sation 

' 


{--—- 


$6, 40°) 
4, 800 
4, 800 


Wash- | 
3, OO 








KEnnarn MCKELLAR, Acting Chairmen. 


Those detailed from the Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, to assist with the 
work of the above subcommittee are as fol- 
lows: 

E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000, 
per annum. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; 
salary, $2,000, per annum. 


basic 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTM AND EDUCATION 


ate or 

March 1945, in compliance with the terms 
Aprit 2, 1945. 

To the Senate: 





names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 





March 1945, in compliance with the terms 


‘ : oO n i agr 

The above-mentioned committee hereby f Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
submits the following report showing the ate or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: 
| Annual rat 
Naine of individual Address Name anc address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
tion 
Laurette Apel... n.cvsedecsassecscees ; 2714 Quarry Rd., NW., Washington, D. C_......- | War Procuction Board, 2d St. and Ind pendence Ave, SW | 200 
Cenll Cant... :uinibieideeehnthaiin | ; 514: 2d St. NW. . Washington, Me daar cca ‘ siecle do 5 5. 6) 
Paap C.. CHNEMS. «.<acetaientenens | 4303 Russell Ave., Mount Ranier, Md__...._-- .| Navy De partm« nt, 18th St. and Constitution Ave. NW | ; 800 
Richard P. Daniels.................| 1743 Columbia Rd, NW. W ashington, | D.C | Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave, NW_! 1. 440 
Ruth Fine. ........ce«e--.2-----.-<-} 804 Houston Ave., PA WORN TOME inno oncom cecnxscnaaiedacs do ea 7 : 2 000) 
CS ee aE 2513 14th St. NE., Washington, a... Navy De pe urtment, 18th St. and Constitution Ave. NW | 2 00) 
Sevald Lom. . ocvcnscdddedowsdasde 476 N St. SW., W ‘ashington Beata teh cepie az BO RSE ee : } 6, 200 
Cael MamRONR «.. secasceuasoanseis 1813 F St. NW., Washington, D. C __| Federal Security Agency, 1825 H St. NW. ee 5. 
Love Mitt «. sseneunseseaies aia 1607 18th St, SE., Washington, D. C | vete rans’ Administration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW-_ oF 2,000 
Ruth Morgenstei®. .. .ccnccecaneces | 1022 Rodman St. "NW., Washington, D. G....._------ | G6... pe ; } 2 Gx) 
Sari Sehwartz ar -ece-e---| 1701 16th St. NW., W ashington, D.C _| Federal Public Ho “g ng : Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW 2,000 
Li. Leslie Falk, Medical Corps, | £804 Terrace Rd, SE., Washington, D.C. .| Pentagon Building, Oi 5 os te 2 000 
Army of the United States. eae 
Lt. Comdr. John B. Truslow, Med- | 2€67 Peabody St., West Hyatisville, Md_.......--.-- a U.S. Navy, l&th St. and Constitution Ave. NW 3. 000 
i] Corps, US. Nawal Reserve | 
On extended leave without pay CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE CON- written by Senator O’ManHoney, of Wyo- 
INTRODUCED TROL AND STABILIZATION ACTS OF ming, and published in the March 31, 1945, 
2 . , 1942-—-AMENDMENT issue of the magazine America, which ap- 
Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 


duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 
S.818. A bill to provide that the several 
States shall continue effective measures of 
control and protection against the impor- 


tation, introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that pur- 


chasers or recipients of seeds, livestock and 
poultry feeds, nursery stocks, fertilizers and 
other agricultural chemicals shall have the 
protection guaranteed them under the laws 
enacted by the several States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 819. A bill for the relief of counsel ap- 
pointed by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to represent cer- 
tain defendants in the case of the United 
States against Joseph E. McWilliams et al.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

820. A bill for the relief of the Growers 
Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution granting per- 
mission to Charles Rex Marchant, Lorne E. 
Sasseen, and Jack Veniss Bassett to accept 
ertain medals tendered them by the Gov- 
crnment of Canada in the name of His Brit- 

ic Majesty, King George VI; to the Com- 
ce on Commerce. 


S 


Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 30) extending the effective period 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR GREEN 


|Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Greek In- 
dependence Day commemoration address de- 
livered by Senator GREEN at Boston, Mass., 
on March 25, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE YALTA VOTING AGREEMENT— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


|Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp a radio address 
entitled “Is the Yalta Voting Agreement a 
Just One?” delivered by him under the 
auspices of the Free Speech Forum of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, on March 27, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEW FEDERAL INSURANCE LAW— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
|Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “The New Federal Insurance Law,” 


pears in the Appendix.] 


JEWISH PARTICIPATION WITH ALLIED 
FIGHTING FORCES—ARTICLE BY MRS. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


{Mr. HART asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an article under 
the heading “Palentinians fight to settle 
bloody score with ‘Krauts’,” written by Mrs. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Connecticut, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

VIEWS OF SENATOR VANDENBERG ON 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 
|Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an editorial from 

the Baltimore Sun of April 3, 1945, com- 
menting on the views of Senator VANDEN- 

BERG with respect to the impending San 

Francisco Conference, which appears in the 

Appendix. } 

WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION REGULA- 
TIONS ON EMPLOYMENT-STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 
|Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp the War Man- 

power Commission regulations governing 
employment-stabilization programs, which 
appear in the Appendix.| 

FULL POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD an interview 
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by Charles G. Ross with Mr. Beardsley Ruml 
on the subject cf post-war employment, 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE HOUSING SITUATION IN WASHING- 
TON—ARTICLE BY MERLO J. PUSEY 


{[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “N. I. C. B. Digest Clarifies Public- 
Private Housing Issues for Washington,” 
from the Washington Post of April 1, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER “ENTERPRISE” 
{Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp a newspaper 
article entitled “Big FE Builds Legend Her 
Men Never Forget,” which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
MAJ. GEN. E. B. GREGORY, QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
|Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “General Gregory Has Huge Task Sup- 
plying Needs of Millions,” written by Chris- 
tine Sadler and published in the Washington 


Post of April 2, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER RE- 
SOURCES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of thc two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 


Mr. HATCH. I yield. 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O’Daniel 
Bailey Gufiey O'Mahoney 
Ball Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hart Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reed 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Bill Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Calif. £a!tonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Bushfield La Follette Taft 

Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Carehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastiand Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Moore Villis 
Fulbright Morse Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANpDREws], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona {Mr. Haypen], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], and the Senator from New 
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York (Mr. Wacner] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] is absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MiTcHELL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MvYeErs] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsuH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frr- 
GUSON] is absent on official business of 
the Senate as a member of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. eventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yesterday 
when I took the floor it was my inten- 
tion to speak somewhat at length upon 
the pending conference report. Since 
that time, however, I have read the entire 
debate of yesterday and almost all the 
debate which had proceeded theretofore. 
I feel that anything I might say today 
might be largely in repetition of what has 
already been said, and I do not wish to 
delay the Senate unnecessarily, but I be- 
lieve there are a few points which should 
be stressed. 

First, Mr. President, let me say that I 
agree with all the fine, the glowing, and 
sometimes even the rather oratorical 
tributes which have been paid both to 
management and to labor. In what I 
shall say I do not want to detract from 
the magnificent accomplishments which 
have been achieved both by management 
and by labor. Yet in joining in these 
tributes I am not unmindful that the 
task is not yet completed. Final vic- 
tory has not yet come. There has been 
no unconditional surrender by any 
enemy on the battlefield. I am not un- 
mindful that we in the Congress of the 
United States cannot quit. We still 
have our duty to perform. Ours is a 
responsibility which we cannot shift to 
someone else. 

Mr. President, I desire to pay a trib- 
ute to the Senate conferees, the rep- 
resentatives of the Senate, who were 
faced with an almost impossible task 
involving a deeply controversial subject. 
The differences between the House and 
the Senate were extreme. We appointed 
the Senate conferees to be our agents 
to try and. reconcile those differences. 
The leader of the Senate conferees is the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
digress long enough to say that there is 
no better friend of labor in this body than 
the Senator from Utah. There is no 
man who has a deeper or more passion- 
ate interest in the preservation of de- 
mocracy than has the Senator from 
Utah. Under his leadership the Senate 
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conferees met with the House conferees, 
and after consultation, which always 
takes place in conference, the conferees 
finally resolved their differences and haye 
presented the conference report to the 
Senate for our consideration. 

Personally, I think the Senate coy. 
ferees did a good job. I, for one, am 
going to custain and uphold them, cs 
our agents, in reaching the compromise 
agreement. Almost every conference 
brings about acompromise. On the floor 
of the Senate the conferees in the Sen- 
ate have answered every legitimate and 
logical argument made against the re. 
port. The Senator from Vial: discussed 
the report paragraph by paragraph in 
great detail, and explained it most care- 
fully. The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AvsTiIN] presented a most able constitu- 
tional argument, which to my mind was 
and is unanswerable. Yesterday the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Burton] took up 
the different points of the conference re- 
port and made an argument which hes 
not been as yet and cannot logically and 
legitimately be met. I simply take this 
moment to pay this tribute to our own 
agents, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, yesterday many tributes 
were paid to our former colleague, the 
former Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr, Byrnes. With 
every good thing that was said about him 
I am, of course, in hearty accord. My 
only regret is that words are so inade- 
quate to express my own great admira- 
tion for Mr. Byrnes personally, and also 
my admiration for and my appreciation 
of his work as an Official of Government. 
Under most difficult and trying circum- 
stances he courageously performed the 
duties and discharged the heavy respon- 
sibilities which rested upon him, with 
credit to himself and for the welfare of 
his country. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator 
from Colorado {Mr. Jonnson] addressed 
the Senate. I am sorry he is not present 
in the Chamber at the moment. The 
Senator from Colorado also labored long 
on the conference report. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I regretted to hear him say sar- 
castically, although I know it was not so 
intended, that Jimmie Byrnes had quit. 
The plain implication which arises from 
that statement is that Justice Byrnes quit 
and left his place of essential employ- 
ment without justification. I am sorry 
those words were spoken, because tlie 
further implication was that by his quit- 
ting he was doing something which, by 
the provisions of the conference report 
bill we would deny to workers of America. 
I resent that implication. 

There is no discrimination in this 
measure, for, by its own terms, it provides 
that any worker may quit and leave the 
most essential industry provided he has 
a justifiable reason. If any man has a 
justifiable reason for leaving his present 
position that man is Mr. Justice Byrnes. 
It is no secret—we all know it—that he 
remained in the public service for many 
months longer than he had intended to, 
longer than he desired to, longer perhaps 
than his own health and his own welf2re 
justified. He hadaright toleave. Bu. it 
may be significant to note, Mr. President, 
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that the date of his letter of resignation 
is March 24. He had always said he 
would not leave until success had been 
achieved upon the western front, and 
the date of his. letter was the date when 
our victorious fighting men crossed the 
Rhine and marched into the heart. of 
Germany. Mr. President, I think Mr. 
Byrnes was entitled to do what he did. I 
believe he was justified in the action he 
took. I regret that a statement was 
made on the floor of the Senate which 
would be subject to such an implication 
as I have indicated. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks about Mr. Justice Byrnes, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Art of Be- 
ing Byrnes,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 3, 1945. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ART OF BEING BYRNES 


No man who has seen Justice Byrnes at 
work will want to see him leave the public 
service. He is the epitome of a quality that 
has a premium attached to it by the nature 
of the American political system. We mean 
compromise. Edmund Burke, writing on 
the need for reconciliation with the Ameri- 
can Colonies, said that all government, “in- 
deed, every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and every prudent act,” is 
founded on compromise. What was neces- 
sary in relations with the Colonies became 
just as necessary in relations within the 
Federal system which grew out of the “bun- 
dle of compromises” of 1787. It is not a 
habit with Mr. Byrnes, it is an art. He 
knows when to compromise, and how, and 
that is a gift which makes Mr. Byrnes invalu- 
able in our public life. In fundamental 
things Mr. Byrnes can be as unyielding as a 
man whose lack of addiction to compromise 
is merely the mark of stubborness. 

Indeed, Mr. Byrnes’ main task in this war 
has been to “hold the line” against inflation 
and economic instability. On October 3, 
1942, he stepped down from the Supreme 
Court to become Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization. A year later he was put in over- 
all charge of the home front, as Director of 
War Mobilization. When the prospect of 
peace began to be envisaged, he was also 
saddled with the problems of reconversion, 
ind his office became known as the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
burden has been onerous, the responsibility 
immense. Perhaps Mr. Byrnes’ chief trou- 
ble in that time has been to persuade his 
subadministrators to share his sense of re- 
sponsibility. He wanted to resign 15 months 
ago when the country had become mobilized 
within the voluntary framework that the 
President had created. His bags were 
packed when the new administration came 

Now that he has set the pattern for 
reconversion, he feels that he can step down 
h an easy conscience. The plans to be 
’n up and carried through will require 
Several more years, and it is Mr. Byrnes’ feel- 
ing that they need a new hand at the helm. 
Mr Byrnes’ resignation brings in his former 
‘jJutor, Judge Vinson, a man of similar 

y and of similar congressional expe- 
uce, @ Man equally respected for his sin- 
cerity and integrity and judgment, though, 
if anything, less pliable in his official deal- 
ings. No appointment could have been more 





appropriate. 
Mr. Byrnes has often expressed a desire 
» go back to the practice of law. It is 


secret that he was disappointed that he 
“id not share the Democratic ticket last fall 
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with Mr. Roosévelt. There are those who 
felt that his proper place, failing that selec- 
tion, was the Secretaryship of State. But 
any disappointment on these scores that 
Mr. Byrnes may have felt has long since 
vanished, and there is not the slightest 
reason to think that his long-contemplated 
resignation is traceable to any reason other 
than the one assigned to it. What he needs 
now is a rest from the arduous, even killing, 
labors of the last few years. But we would 
warn him that the reaction of most of his 
old coworkers in Washington will be to 
wonder what public job he could best fill 
when he returns. There is one that readily 
occurs to us. That is the post of delegate to 
the Security Council in the new world ar- 
ganization, where the United Nations and 
the world will have need of that happy blend 
of firmness and compromise which Mr. 
Byrnes brings to his assignments. 


Mr. LUCAS. . Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAL. 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to know 
from Senators who participated in the 
conference whether, when it was decided 
to place the administration of the meas- 
ure in the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, instead of in the 
War Manpower Commissioner, Director 
Byrnes knew anything about the change? 
I have heard statements both ways, and 
I should like to have the correct infor- 
mation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senater from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the absence of the 
chairman of the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, I should like to say that the 
answer to that question is “No.” The 
background of the change is substan- 
tially this: In the studies made for 242 
years relating to the suggested leg- 
islation we had considered the Chief Ex- 
ecutive as the repository of these author- 
ities. We had generally used the Chief 
Executive as the repository of these au- 
thorities, for the orderly conduct of the 
war on the home front, with the thor- 
ough understanding that the President 
personally could not perform those func- 
tions. We always provided in such bills 
for the employment by the President of 
established agencies and for authority to 
establish agencies to execute the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

When the conference came to the con- 
sideration of the two opposing theories 
in the pending legislation there arose the 
question whether or not it would be wise 
to follow the custom heretofore followed 
in that regard. The question was dis- 
cussed, and we finally decided that in 
theory we would be following the custom 
if we assigned these duties and gave this 
authority to the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, an office which 
had been established since the original 
bills were drafted making the Chief Ex- 
ecutive the repository of the authority. 

No personalities whatever entered into 
the discussion. It was a question of good 
government. In the execution of the 
policy of the Congress someone must be 
named as responsible; and whereas be- 
fore that time we had named the Presi- 
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dent, we thought it was better policy, in 
view of the fact that the Office of Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion had been created, to vest the author- 
ity in that Office. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. That clears up the impression, 
sought to be created by some, that Jim- 
my Byrnes was seeking this position. I 
was positive that that was not true, and 
I was certain that some member of the 
conference would report accordingly. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator 
from New Mexico will further yield, I 
wish to say just a word about Justice 
Byrnes. 

In my 10 years in Congress 1 have 
never known a more conscientious public 
servant. Very few men would have 
stepped down from the highest judicial 
position in America to assume the posi- 
tion which he took. But Jimmy Byrnes 
is a good soldier, and he heeded the com- 
mand of the Commander in Chief. He 
is a real patriot. I Know of no man in 
America who could have done a more 
efficient or more valuable job than has 
been done by Justice Byrnes in the posi- 
tion which he has occupied. Any impli- 
cation sought to be made by any Mem- 
ber of the Senate that Justice Byrnes is 
stepping down in order to get some other 
job is not in line with the facts as I 
understand them. 

The argument made yesterday by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
redo [Mr. JOHNSON] when read carefully, 
is the best argument that has been made 
in favor of enacting this kind of measure 
at this time. As I read that argument, 
it appears to be an open invitation, the 
moment war is over in Europe, for every- 
one to quit his job. That is practically 
what it means. The Senator from Colo- 
rado takes Jimmy Byrnes to task for 
saying that when the war in Europe is 
ver the curfew will he lifted. He also 
says that perhaps horse racing will come 
back; and then, because Justice Byrnes 
quits, he says that is an invitation for 
practically everyone else to quit. 

Mr. President, it is my judgment that 
just so sure as we fail to enact this bill, 
orsadopt some sort of cenference report, 
many people of this country will follow 
that invitation. In my humble judgment, 
Senators who are making that kind of 
an argument are saying to the country 
that as soen as the war is over in Europe, 
it will soon be over in the Pacific, 
that the best thing to do is to return 
home as fast as possible and cbhiain some 
security. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to hav 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont for a moment. 

If my memory serves me correctly, late 
in January representatives of various 
Government agencies went to the White 
House and met in the office of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization. That office had 
supervision over Selective Service, and 
over War Manpower. The Chief Execu- 
tive requested that that office be the over- 
all administrative agency under the leg- 
islation which had come over from the 
House. 


and 


President, Wil 
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The Committee on Military Affairs so 
amended the original bill. Mr. Justice 
Byrnes did not ask for it. The question 
was asked as to whether or not that Office 
would assume the responsibility. As the 
Senator from Vermont has stated, section 
3 was placed in the bill because it was 
good legislation to place the authority 
with the Commander in Chief, the Pres- 
ident of the United States. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to answer the question. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Section 3 answers the 
question quite definitely in this way: 

The Director of War Mobilization and Re- 


conversion (hereinafter called the Director) 
shall— 


I lay emphasis on these words— 


subject to the direction of the President, proe 
vide— 


And so forth. I was at a conference at 
which the President expressed approval 
of reposing this authority in the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
I do not know whether that was the con- 
ference to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. After that, when the 
conference report was submitted last 
week, it was clearly brought out on the 
floor of the Senate, in no uncertain terms, 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
and myself, that the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, regard- 
less of who he might be, would be under 
the direction of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. The Committee 
on Military Affairs did not base its deter- 
mination upon the personality of Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, for whom we all have the 
greatest affection, and whom I regard 
and respect so highiy, but upon the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of 
War, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and further testimony and requests from 
the leaders of our armed forces. That is 
the reason why some of us were so anx- 
ious to report the original bill from the 
committee before the compromise bill 
was brought out. 

Furthermore, let me remind the Senate 
that when the President was overseas 
attending a conference he sent a letter 
to the committee asking us to report the 
bill. It was the President who sent a 
message to Congress asking us to pass it, 
for the good of the Army, for the good 
of the Navy, and for the good of our 
country. I joined my distinguished 
friend from Vermont in voting for vari- 
ous amendments in the committee, to 
strengthen the bill because we came to 
the conclusion that after all, in time of 
war, we must rely on and support—and 
I hope we shall rely on and support—the 
President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief, and the heads of 
the Army and Navy, namely the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Assistant Secretaries, and Generals 
Marshall and Arnold, and Admiral King, 
and all others who are carrying on and 
making possible our victory. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for yielding. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. HATCH. I yield. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to have 
it understood that I am not quoting the 
President of the United States with re- 
spect to anything which occurred in any 
conference. All I say is that the letters 
from the President, which are before the 
Senate, express the idea which I under- 
stood when in conference. 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I see the 
Senator from Oregon on his feet. I was 
about to comment upon the argument 
advanced yesterday by the Senator from 
Oregon. Does he wish me to yield at 
this point? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me give the Senator 
something more to comment upon. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is only fair, in 
the absence of the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], or someone 
representing him, to say that I do not 
think the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado are subject to the interpreta- 
tion the Senator from Illinois has placed 
upon them. I think the statements made 
by the senior Senator from Colorado 
show rather clearly that the proponents 
of the conference report have not sus- 
tained the burden of showing the neces- 
sity for the type of procedure proposed 
by it. I pointed out yesterday that we 
shall find ourselves with a growing 
amount of unemployment, rather than 
with a manpower shortage. We cer- 
tainly can meet the problem which con- 
fronts us without adopting the coercive 
tactics proposed in the conference report. 

I should like to make a further com- 
ment in regard to the statements just 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I am very glad I 
have much more faith in the loyalty 
and patriotism of the masses of our peo- 
ple than apparently one would imply 
the Senator from Illinois has, judging 
by his comment that when VE-day 
comes large numbers of people will quit 
their jobs. I think we must recog- 
nize that the patriotism of the people 
throughout the country is just as great 
as the patriotism of the people of Wash- 
ington. All we have to do is to make 
clear to them what the needs are for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and 
we shall find that such needs will be met 
on the basis of the voluntary principle 
which is found in the Senate bill, rather 
than on the basis of the principle of co- 
ercion contained in the conference re- 
port. 

I should like to say further, if the Sen- 
ator will bear with me a second longer, 
that I think much of the discussion 
yesterday afternoon overlooked the fact 
that, after all, there cannot be a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war on the 
home front unless our people feel that 
we have taken them into our confidence 
as to the needs of war production on the 
home front. One reads the record in 
vain to find any evidence that the pres- 
ent administration has done the job it 
ought to do in making clear to Amer- 
ican farmers, American laborers, and 
American employers what the admin- 
istration thinks they need to do to sup- 
port the war effort on the basis of the 
principle of voluntary cooperation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has said he would 
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make some observations about which 1 
should comment. I do wish to commen: 
about those observations, although 
would rather not be diverted from the 
train of thought I had originally planneg 
to develop in the course of my remarks. 

The Senator has said that the people 
of America have not been taken into the 
confidence of the administration becayse 
there is nothing in the record to show 
that they have been. I presume the Sen. 
ator from Oregon has reference to the 
testimony before the committee; but, in 
that event, I do not know where he 
has been. Did he not hear the speech 
made by General Somervell? 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator wish 
me to answer now? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. HATCH. Then the Senator heard 
him ceclare what was needed, and the 
Senator heard Justice Byrnes, on the 
radio, on a Nation-wide hook-up, discuss 
the manpower situation. In the past 
several months the Senator has heard 
every responsible official of Government 
go over this question time and time 
again, before Senate committees, House 
committees, and on the radio. I do not 
know how the administration can take 
the people into their confidence other 
than in such ways. Even the President 
of the United States has sent his mes- 
sages, which have been heralded 
throughout the Nation. What would the 
Senator from Oregon have done? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish to yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply wish to say 
that when we read the speeches of Gen- 
eral Somervell and the speeches of Sec- 
retary Stimson and the testimony in the 
record as submitted by the naval and 
military officials of the Government, we 
do not find evidence. We find a lot oi 
flag-waving allegations, but we do not 
find evidence showing a failure to meet 
the production needs of this country, as 
alleged. 

I state again, as I said yesterday—and 
I will be through in a moment—that i! 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle will exert all the effort they are 
capable of exerting in inducing this ad- 
ministration to approve the Senate bi!! 
and to put into effect the provisions o! 
the Senate bill, they will do the job which 
needs to be done and they will also do 
something which is much more impor- 
tant, namely, the job of preventing, in- 
sofar as public opinion in this country 
is concerned, a division of public opinion 
in regard to the great issues which will 
confront us in the immediate future. 
We cannot solve the problem which the 
Senate well knows the Senate must solve 
in the critical months ahead unless we 
have complete unity of public opinion. 
We cannot build up unity on the basis 
of suspicion. 


Mr. HATCH. No; and the Senator 
cannot build up unity by standing before 
the Senate and saying that a siinple 
measure such as the one before us, re- 
quiring men to remain in war industry, 
destroys freedom, and that we must have 
faith in the people. That does not breed 
unity. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 
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Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, so many 
times the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon has challenged the record 
py saying there is no evidence to support 
the claim that such legislation is neces- 
sary, that I am moved to call his atten- 
tion to page 127 and following pages in 
the Senate hearings on the pending leg- 
islation. On those pages tere is to be 
found evidence which deals specifically 
with the places where the need is great. 
The evidence goes into detail, and it is the 
highest type of evidence in regard to fac- 
ing the facts. That is what we are deal- 
ing with here. The assertions made dur- 
ing argument should be based upon the 
record. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Presiden, let me in- 
terrupt the Senator long enough to say 
that yesterday the Senator from Oregon 
said there can be not argument as to the 
facts. He said there may be ignorance 
as to the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. ‘Through the generosity 
of the Senator from New Mexico, I should 
like to read briefly from the record to 
support the thought I have expressed. 
Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall read from the 
statement of Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman, 
War Production Board, beginning at the 
bottom of page 127 of the record: 

In the steel industry, for “Blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills,” in the peak 
months, with respect to labor, back in 
1943—this happens to be February of 1943— 
we had 523,000 men and women. Ir No- 
vember 1944 we had 473,000. 


That was approximately 50,000 less 
workers. 

“Steel castings,” in the peak months of 
948, we had 85,500 workers. At the present 
e, the last date I have figures for, we 
ave 71,700. 


That was approximately 14,000 less. 

In “Drawn steel wire,” which is one of 
our most critical things at the present time, 
we had, in 1943, 37,000 men. Now, we have 
only 32,000 despite the fact that the demands 
for these products have gone up constantly 
Since 1943. 


And so on. He continued with item 
after item. 

He said as a conclusion from the facts: 
Now, the point I am trying to make is that 
the so-called voluntary approach isn’t even 
working for the “must” plants. It is demon- 
strated by the constant increase in the num- 
ber needed. But even if it was working for 
the “must” plants, in the long run it is going 
to ruin the basic structures of war produc- 
tion, which are these raw-material industries 
transportation, utilities, and all the things 
that go to make up the final result, which is 
the tanks or guns or ammunition. 


He continued beyond that, page after 
page, listing details of shortages of man- 
power, and proving beyond any question 
at all that the voluntary system, so- 
called—actually it has never been vol- 
untary by any means; no system has 
been—as it had been tried up to that 
date, with the creeping coercions under 
Executive orders, had failed in the past, 
fave promise of failure in the future, 
and made necessary legislation which 
would put vitality into the efforts of 


procurement. That testimony is not the 
testimony of a military officer who has 
suffered criticism from Senators on the 
ground that military officers do not 
know the subject of production and pro- 
curement and, therefore, their evidence 
cannot be taken. I have pointed to the 
testimony of a witness who is not a mili- 
tary officer, who is not subject to that 
criticism, but who is qualified beyond 
any other one individual in the United 
States to testify upon the subject be- 
cause he is in a position of responsibility 
with respect to it, and he knows the 
subject directly as an eyewitness. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from MIlli- 
nois. I merely wished to say a word in 
answer to the charge made by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding to me. 

Inasmuch as the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has apparently 
taken over the leadership of the forces 
opposing the conference report, and de- 
sires to debate with every Senator on 
every question raised, I rise merely to 
reply to statements which he made in 
attempting to interpret the argument 
which I made in behalf of adapting the 
conference report. His interpretation 
of my remarks is wholly unwarranted. 

I may say to the junior Senator from 
Oregon that he need not attempt to 
draw headlines throughout the country 
by questioning the patriotism of Mem- 
bers of the Senate or by comparing the 
patriotism of the people in one part of 
the country with that of the people in 
some other part of the country. I be- 
lieve that I know my section of the 
country. I know the patriotism of the 
workers in my State. In my State there 
are probably more workingmen than 
there are in the Staite from which the 
Senator from Oregon comes. I have 
never questioned the patriotism of 
workers anywhere in the country. I do 
not want the Senator from Oregon even 
to imply on the floor of the Senate that 
I have questioned the patriotism of the 
American workingman I know what 
he has done with a free hand. I have 
commended the American workers time 
after time for the tremendous produc- 
tion record achieved by them. 

I have reached my own judgment upon 
a very serious question as I see it in 
respect to the future. I am not trying 
to impugn the motives of any Member 
of the Senate in connection with any 
argument which he may make. I be- 
lieve—I may be wrong, and I hope I am 
wrong—that the trend which the de- 
bate on this subject has taken will result 
in the conclusion on the part of the men 
in the plants that the moment the war 
has come to an end in Europe they may 
begin to trudge back toward their homes 
in order to find security. I am not ques- 
tioning the patriotism or the motive of 
@ man who would do that. We can 
easily place ourselves in his position and 
judge what we might do. 

Much has been said about the war in 
Germany. Mr. President, I am one of 
those who do not believe that the war 
will come to an end in Germany over- 
night. I would not believe so even if 
the Government in Berlin should fall to- 
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morrow. Germany is now practically 
without a government. I have seen 
some outlaws operate in the United 
States. I know they fight to the death. 
The greatest outlaw in the world today 
is Adolf Hitler, who heads a gang of 
bandits who are now moving toward the 
Bavarian Alps. They are not taking 
with them the ycung boys and old men 
who were placed by them on the western 
front; they are taking some of the best 
troops in Germany. They have in Italy 
approximately 18 to 20 divisions of the 
best storm troopers and the most fanati- 
cal Nazis. The way in which Hitler and 
his crowd prepared for this war con- 
vinces me that they have also prepared 
a place in the mountains to which they 
can flee wnenever they decide that it is 
to their interest to do so. In addition, 
we have other countries enslaved by Hit- 
ler that must be given their freedom. 

Yesterday we read in the press about 
the “werewolves” of Germany. ‘They 
comprise an underground organization 
which consists largely of Hitler’s crimi- 
nals and Nazi outlaws. They have not 
given up. They will not until they are 
dead. So, regardless of what happens to 
Berlin, we shail have men in Germany 
for some time to come. They will need 
supplies in great quantities. In this 
particular nour of our crisis I have to 
legislate with that belief in mind. That, 
to me, is the only safe course. 

When the war in Europe is over we 
shall be confronted with the problem of 
continuing the war against Japan. If 
Iwo Jima can be accepted as a case in 
point, and because of their fanaticism 
we have to kill as many Japs on other 
islands as we did there, before the end 
of the war we may have to kill from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Japanese. We shall 
also be confronted with the additional 
problem of supply lines becoming longer 
and longer. In my humble opinion this 
is no time to cease and desist. 

Mr. President, some say that if we had 
enacted this legislation 3 years ago it 
would have done some good. Ithink the 
hour is here when the people of America 
must realize that the war will last longer 
than most of us have heretofore believed. 
I am now talking for the boys at the 
front. Already our casualty lists num- 
ber nearly a million. I do not want to 
see the war prolonged a single day, or 
a single life lost as the result of the 
failure of some particular group in fur- 
nishing supplies at the proper place and 
at the proper time. I am not thinking 
about a social policy or a labor policy; I 
am not thinking about a naval policy, 
or a chamber of commerce movement. 
I am thinking about what is necessary 
for the boys at the front. That is my 
primary concern in this crisis. That is 
why I am in favor of the conference 
report. It is not all that everyone would 
desire; but it is the best that we could 
get out of the bill passed by the House 
and the bill passed by the Senate. All 
legislation comes through compromise. 

Mr. President, again I assert to the 
Senator from Oregon that I do not want 
him to attempt to draw from my re- 
marks inferences reflecting on my pa- 
triotism. 

Mr. LUCAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, with the permission of the 
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Senator from New Mexico, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of the remarks which I 
made awhile ago an article entitled 
“Hitler Still Retains Power To Delay 
Total Defeat for Months,” written by 
Gault MacGowan of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, and published 
in today’s Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


HITLER STILL RETAINS Power To DELAY TOTAL 
DEFEAT FOR MONTHS 
(By Gault MacGowan) 

GENERAL BRADLEY’S HEADQUARTERS IN GER- 
MANY, April 3.—While the news from the 
front lines and the Allied spearheads is ex- 
hilarating, it is well to remember that Hitler 
still has the possibility of delaying for at 
least 12 months the day when such priority 
outfits as the First Division march down Fifth 
Avenue. 

Depressing though the thought may be it 
is wise to reflect that even if we join up with 
the Russians within a few weeks there will 
still remain the following reduction tasks: 
The liberation of northernyHolland, Den- 
mark, northern Italy, and Hitler’s Alpine 
hide-out. 

Although the Wehrmacht is licked and Mar- 
shal Kesselring’s reserves are rapidly dwin- 
dling, the fact remains that no one has yet 
made an unconditional surrender, and none 
save Hitler is empowered to speak in the 
name of the German people. The hundreds 
of thousands of coldiers who have surren- 
dered hitherto have come under the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention, which guar- 
antees them the same treatment, rank for 
rank, as is accorded the American soldier 
except that they receive their treatment be- 
hind bars. Only those civilians who have 
fluttered white flags over their homes may 
be inferred to have surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and even they are subject to the 
terms of the Geneva Convention governing 
treatment of civilians in cccupied zones. 


NAZI SYSTEM CONTINUES 


The Nazis’ murder of the Allied appointed 
mayor of Aachen indicates that there is no 
change of heart in the Himmler-controlled 
Nazi system, and since neither hope nor com- 
fort is offered to the Nazi higher-ups there 
is no reason to believe that they will eur- 
render as long as they have a few divisions 
of fanatical storm troopers capable of hold- 
ing the Alpine passes. 

Hopes are high that we may not ever have 
to fight an Alpine battle, as the fast-sur- 
rendering Wehrmacht may fail to provide a 
sufficient delaying action to permit an or- 
derly get-away into the mountain fastnesses. 
But should we be obliged to do s0, it is doubt- 
ful whether a few short summer months 
would be sufficient to smoke the rats out of 
their holes. Marshal Kesselring, a master 
of the art of stone-wall defense, would strug- 
gle to the utmost to protract the battle until 
winter closed down operations in the high 
Alps, giving him a respite until next spring. 

Some believe that Hitler’s stronghold—the 
National Redoubt, it is called—could be out- 
lawed when Germany proper falls, and that 
bandit-extermination methods could then 
be employed, but you can’t bomb all the 
earth’s surface off the underground burrows 
there. Marshal Kesselring, despite the wreck 
of his effectives on the western front, still 
has twice as many men as the Reichswehr 
was allowed under the Versailles Treaty, and 
reports from Switzerland indicate that he is 
using them to withdraw the SS men under 
the cover of their cperations until the Na- 
tional Redoubt is secured. 


IiITLER PLANS MAY TAIL 


However, the German generals have made 
one military blunder after another since D- 


day, and with the German people in a mood 
to give in to the Americans now it is possible 
that Hitler’s plans» may miscarry, making 
possible a formal.end of the war this year. 
But even that cannot be contemplated pres- 
ently until every square mile of Germany is 
overrun by ourselves or the Russians. 

History teaches that the Germans collarse 
quickly, once the rot set in. Like chess 
masters, once they see that the jig is up they 
do net bother to play out the game to the 
bitter end. But nazi-ism is an ideological 
and political rather than a military system 
and although its military wing lies in ap- 
parent ruins in the west it may yet have a 
last kick, and it would be unwise to expect 
anything like sudden surrender. Our link- 
ing up with the Russians for the occupation 
of Berlin would not necessary end the war 
either, and the question of when the war 
will end is purely academic. 

The war, as we know war, hes probably 
ended now. The final phase began when 
Marshal von Runstedt made his last vain at- 
tempt to smash our lines last December, lost 
all hope of gaining the initiative and, forced 
to fight west of the Rhine by Hitler's orders, 
failed to fight behind it. 

But the hostilities cannot end until Hitler 
and his political henchmen have. been 
rounded up. Insisting on unconditional 
surrender, we made their abdication virtu- 
ally impossible by impending their flight to 
neutral countries. They can look about the 
world without finding either home or asylum. 
Hitler, like the gangster Dillinger, must await 
avenging justice, surrounded by his gunmen. 

Cur victorious military forces will need the 
support of the German people in the effort 
to exterminate their leaders, and General 
Eisenhower's policy is against seeking that 
cooperation. We can’t expect a normal ap- 
proach to the denunciation of the discredited 
and nationally ruinous Nazi government. 

The greatest part of Germany lies in ruins, 
The Germans have only their own lives to 
save now, and they are doing that by sur- 
rendering piecemeal as we advance. Not un- 
til we hit the hard core of real Nazis and 
threaten their hide-out will the end really be 
in sight. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? I think 
he should allow me the courtesy of re- 
plying to the Senator from Illinois. I 
shall be very brief. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that I 
am sure his eyesight will be much more 
accurate after he has read my remarks 
in the Recorp tomorrow than his hear- 
ing was when he listened to them today. 
There was nothing in my comments 
which would impugn the Senator’s 
patriotism. I know that no Member of 
the Senate is more patriotic than is the 
Senator from Illinois. Before he jumps 
to conclusions with regard to my motives 
or implications, I urge him to read my 
remarks in the REcorp. 

I accept most graciously the point 
which he made—I think it was well 
taken—in chastising me for participat- 
ing at some lengih in this debate. I am 
perfectly aware that traditionally, per- 
haps, it is not the thing to do. But I 
assure the Senator from Illinois that I 
should not have said as much as I said 
in this debate if I had not been as deeply 
convinced of the correctness of my side 
of the issue as he apparently is convinced 
of the correctness of his side. The wel- 
fare of America calls upon men who 
have such convictions as I have to stand 
up and express themselves in defense 
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of the principles of the kind of govern. 
ment for which I have argued. Having 
done so, and having recognized the 
merits of the Senator's little scolding, | 
assure him that I shall shortly go to 
lunch. ; 

In closing, I may say to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AuvstIn] that I have 
read the so-called evidence to which he 
has referred. Of course, it is possible 
to point out shortages here and there in 
the great preduction program which was 
put into effect all over the country: but 
in this country manpower is available 
to be transferred to those places under 
a voluntary system or such a system as 
could be found in the Senate bill, and it 
is not necessary to go to the length the 
proponents of this bill seek to go by way 
of asking us to~ adopt the conference 
report. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Oregon will not go to 
his lunch immediately because I want 
further to comment a little on the re- 
marks he made yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. I will stay for that, but 
I will not reply to the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. I will come to that now, 
and then the Senator can gc to lunch. 

The Senator from Oregon made a very 
able argument against the abuse of ad- 
ministrative power. He advocated and 
argued on the floor of the Senate for 
some system to curb excessive abuse of 
administrative power. It was an able 
argument; every point he made was 
sound; I was in accord with him a thou- 
sand percent, and if ever a bill with 
respect to administrative law comes he- 
fore the Senate the Senator will find me 
supporting it, as I have done in the past, 
and I hope he will be on the same side 
speaking as ardently and vigorously as 
he did yesterday. But, according to the 
Senator’s own decision to which he re- 
ferred yesterday, wartime is different. 
Wartime is destructive of freedom; it is 
destructive of ordinary procedure cf 
every kind; and, as he pointed out in his 
opinion, vast powers are conferred upon 
the Chief Executive, so vast that he him- 
self does not know what they are until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has laid down the limits to which, under 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Chief Executive may go in time of war. 
What does this bill have to do with that? 
How does it curb the wartime powers of 
the President. It does not do so at all. 
The able argument of the Senator from 
Oregon is applicable to ordinary times, to 
peacetimes, but it has no application to 
the situation which we confront today 
and which he himself so ably pointed out 
in the opinions which he rendered as a 
member of the War Labor Board. 

He asks us now to go back to the Sen- 
ate bill. Let him ask the Senate con- 
ferees about that. They tried to sustain 
the Senate bill, but there is another 
branch of the Congress. The Senate 
cannot write legislation just as it wants 
it. There must be consultation and 
there must be compromise. The House 
did yield; it did surrender on important 
parts of the bill which it had passed and 
for which it had just as much right to 
stand firmly and declare, “We will have 
this or nothing else,’ as the Senator 
would have the Senate conferees stand 
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end say, “We will have this cr nothing 
else.” Every. Member of this body, with 

a few exceptions, perhaps, has served on 
conference committees. We know that if 

either body takes that position there can 
never be any legislation. It is idle to 
talk about going back to the Senate bill. 
That time has passed; that day has gone. 
We are here now.considering the con- 
ference report, and I venture the predic- 
tion that if itis defeated that will be the 
last we will hear of either the Senate or 
the House bill. That is the practical sit- 
uation with which we are confronted and 
every Senator knows and realizes that it 

s not necessary, it is not useful to talk 
about going back to something that has 
already gone. 

Mr. President, I said the other day on 
the floor that I sat down in my office the 
other morning, I ask that I be not dis- 
turbed, and I took the conference report 
and studied it as deliberately and as 
carefully as I could and with such ability 
as I possess, trying to determine the ques- 
tion, Does the conference report bill 

estroy liberty and freedom? Does it 
enslave the workers of America? Those 
charges have been made here in the heat 
of debate. Only yesterday it was said 
this bill, if enacted, will enslave every 
man and woman in this country, and I 
have had telegrams from my State say- 
ing, “Do not vote for a slave bill.” I 
wanted to know if this is a-slave bill; I 
read it very carefully in the light of other 
legislation which has been passed, and I 
came to the considered conclusion that 
all it does is to say to the workers in 
designated areas who are engaged in 
work essential to the war effort that for 
the period of the war, with a definite 
period of termination—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely wish to refer 
toa comment that I heard over the radio 
last night to show how the effect of meas- 
ures pending in Congress is distorted. A 
famous radio commentator told the 
American people last night that if the 
conference report should be adopted all 
civilians after the war—he did not say 
for how long—would be subject to this 
bill and would be under the direct control 
of the Government. That is what this 
commentator said, and that is the kind 
of propaganda that is going out to the 
country. 

Mr. HATCH. That, Mr. President, is 
what I referred to, and I did not mean 
to make it personal to the Senator from 
Oregon when I said that kind of talk 
aces not contribute to the unity of the 
war effort in any way whatsoever. It in- 
tends to, and actually does, create sus- 
picion and distrust; it divides labor from 
Government and labor from manage- 
ment and destroys the unity of action 
lor which the Senator from Oregon so 
eloquently pleads. 

Oh, Mr. President, !et us be reasonable, 
let us look at the bill as calm men con- 
sidering important matters and without 
prejudice and without bias. Turning to 
ection 5 (3) of the conference report 
bill, which is the vital section—what 
does it say? I read it: 

) to prohibit the individuals employed 
| designated areas, activities, plants, facili- 
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ties, and farms, which the Director deems 
are essential to the war effort, from volun- 
tarily discontinuing such employment un- 
less, in the case of any individual so em- 
ployed, the Director determines that it is no 
longer necessary in the interest of the war 
effort for him to remain in such employment 
or that he has a justifiable reason for leaving 
such employment. 


Mr. President, that paragraph does 
give power to the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, under the su- 
pervision of the President of the United 
States, to freeze employees in designated 
areas who are engaged in essential war 
work, in order to prevent them from 
quitting their jobs while their work is 
essential to carry on the war effort. I 
do not beg the question. It does give 
that powe”, and it is a strong power. 
It is a power which in peacetime not a 
single Member of Congress would think 
of giving to any individual. It is strictly 
& war measure, and nothing else. It 
does prevent the individual from exer- 
cising his constitutional and fundamen- 
tal right to seek employment where he 
wants it, to quit a job when he wishes 
to do so, and to pursue his own individ- 
ual way of life. It does do that; I do 
not deny that at all. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my course of action in relation to 
this type of legislation was determined 
a long time ago. It took no persuasive 
letter from the President of the United 
States, and it takes no eloquent argu- 
ment from Senators on this floor, to per- 
suade me what to do when I think a 
thing is essential to the war effort. 

Mr. President, I voted in peacetimes 
for the first draft law. I said to the 
youth of America, “We will destroy your 
freedom of action, we will take from you 
the right to work where you want to 
work. We will put you in uniform, and 
we will not let you quit. If you do, the 
penalty will be death.” WhenI voted for 
that law, and when I realized that as 
the result of that vote the youth of this 
Nation would go to the battlefields and 
many of them would die, as they have 
died, my course of action in the future 
was made plain. I made up my mind 
that I would not hesitate to draft labor 
if necessary; though the pending bill is 
not a draft bill. I made up my mind 
that I would not hesitate to draft capital 
if necessary, because to me the supreme 
consideration was to back up with every- 
thing within the power of this great coun- 
try of ours the boys we had forcibly de- 
prived of their liberties, their choice of 
action. 

I have not hesitated, and I shall not 
hesitate today or tomorrow, whenever we 
vote on the pending conference report, 
to say to the men engaged in manufac- 
turing the things which the soldiers must 
have in order to fight and win the war, 
“You cannot quit, either.” I shall not 
hesitate. The fact is, my chief objec- 
tion to the conference report is that it 
is not sufficiently strong. 

It has been made very clear on the 
floor of the Senate that nothing in the 
terms of the conference report bill would 
prevent strikes in industry. I am sorry 
that is so. With every due regard for 
the right of the workingman to strike 
and protect himself in peaceful times by 
every legitimate means, including the 
right to strike, which is legitimate, there 
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is no power in the world which can con- 
vince me that any worker in a war plant 
has a right to stop the production of the 
things needed by the fighting men. 
Nothing will ever convince me that there 
should ever be any slow-dorn or any 
stoppage of work whatsoever in such a 
plant. I am sorry that the conference 
report bill is not stronger. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
say these things, but the course of the 
debate has so developed that I thought 
it was wise to say them. Again I must 
say that I do not mean to disparage what 
the worker has done. I have been in 
every type and kind of war factory and 
munition plant in every part of the 
United States. I have seen the workers 
at their labor. I have seen them doing 
their work magnificently. 

Yes, Mr. President, I also have seen the 
grandmother and I heard the moving 
story of the old lady engaged in war 
work, which was a true story. But I do 
not boast of the fact that we have been 
so inefficient in our handling of the man- 
power situation, that we have been so 
timid, and there has been so much hoard- 
ing of labor that it has been necessary 
for the grandmothers of the country to 
go into war plants in the last days of 
their lives. I am not proud of that fact, 
although I honor and respect the patri- 
otism of the grandmother who has been 
mentioned, and all other grandmethers 
who have been so engaged. 

In all the tributes we pay we must not 
be blinded to facts—and I now speak of 
facts. All has not been perfect either 
with management, or with labor, or with 
Government, even including the Senate 
itself. There have been slow-downs, 
there have been strikes, there has been 
greed on the part of some in industry. 
Those charges are true. We must not 
blind ourselves to them. Every time 
there has been a slow-down, every time 
production has slackened, there has been 
a @elay in the ultimate victory, and every 
day of delay costs the lives of some 
American boys. 

Mr. President, it has been argued on 
the floor of the Senate very strongly that 
every schedule has been met, that none 
were behind. That is not the fact. I 
shall read now from the testimony of 
the man charged with war production, 
testifying before a committee of which 
I am a member, before there was any 
manpower bill before the Senate, when 
our committee was investigating certain 
charges which had been made about the 
wastage of manpower. He was asked 
this question: 

Is it true that the 
met? 


schedules have been 


This was the testimony of Mr. Krug: 

Briefiy, the picture is about this: 60 percent 
of these thousands of schedules are on time. 
Some of them are ahead of time. About 40 
percent are behind, and of that 40 percent, 
unfortunately something like 27 percent rep- 
resent some of the most critical items in the 
war—critical in terms of the battle now goin 
on in Europe, and critical in terms of the 
plan of action in the Pacific. 


Schedules have not been met. As to 
the 27 percent, lest I might be misunder- 
stood, I asked the question: 

Did you mean 27 percent of the total or 
27 percent of the 49 percent is behind? 


that 
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He said: 
I meant 27 percent of the total bchind 
schedule. 


General Somervell has been quoted as 
saying that no military program, no 
campaign, has suffered in any way be- 
cause of lack of production. So I asked 

fr. Krug if that were true. He said: 

I would not disagree with that, but that 
does not mean that if we had more we could 
not plan things and do things that we can- 
not otherwise do and are not planning to do. 


Further testifying before our comimit- 
tee, Mr. Krug explained schedules as 
something altogether different .from 
needs. “Schedules are made according 
to what is believed can actually be ac- 
complished. It has no relation to needs.” 
The question was asked: 

Do not the services necessarily plan their 
campaigns * * * on what your schedule 
is? That is, what you think you can actually 
dc? 


Mr. Krug: 

They do so. 

Another question was: 

And they (the services) make their plans 


according to your schedule of what you think 
can be actually accomplished? 


Mr. Krug: 
That is why we use a schedule rather 


than needs. 
It is no use saying— 


Mr. Krug continued— 


if at the moment we could get another 30,- 
000,000 yards of duck a month we could use 
them. We are 100,000,000 yards short now. 
We know we can't get it and have to plan 
with what we can get, and adjust the sched- 
ule with what we call reality. 


Then the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 

‘sRGUSON], another member of the com- 
mittee, said: 

For instance, we had that in the airplane 
industry, in the Willow Run bomber plant. 
We got to the point where they were mget- 
ing schedule, but schedule was being cut 
down monthly for a while to anticipate what 
they could actually get out. 


In other words, the schedule had to be 
lowered monthly to meet what could be 
produced. Schedule has no relation 
whatever to need. It relates only to 
what the planners believe can be done, 
and the schedule is set accordingly. 

For instance, on the question of man- 
power, and there being no lack of it, but 
a surplus of it, Mr. Krug testified, after 
the Senator from Michigan had raised 
the question, that in the month of Oc- 
tober last there had been a gain of 59 
employees in the truck and tire industry, 
an industry which was critical and vitally 
needed. It was testified that from 2,000 
to 6,700 additional workers were needed, 
yet the fact remains that only 59 workers 
were added to that program. There was 
a gain of only 59 workers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that the manpower problem of 
last September and October was in- 
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fluenced, at least to some extent, by the 
great optimism which was created 
throughout the country by leaders in the 
administration and certain military 
leaders. It is not necessary to rehash 
that or thrash it out here; but I think it 
is the consensus of opinion that it was a 
great mistake on the part of the civilian 
government leaders and military leaders 
to spread that feeling of optimism last 
fall. 

When the Senator cites statistics which 
deal with manpower problems which 
arose at a time when there was a feeling 
that there was a cut-back in store for us, 
I think it is quite understandable why 
it was really difficult to get men to go 
into certain planis. 

Mr. President, I want to apologize 
the Senator from New Mexico, because i 
told him I would not answer him. Yet 
after all I am such a searcher for truth 
that, in order to be true to myself, I must 
not permit implications to be left by the 
Senator’s remarks which I do not think 
he really intended. I assure the Senator 
that I do not share his view that a Sen- 
ator who stands on this floor and points 
out that there is, in his judgment, a 
growing suspicion and distrust on the 
part of a great many citizens in regard 
to the domestic policies of the present 
administration thereby becomes a con- 
tridutor to disunity. Rather I think he 


‘performs a service to Senators on the 


other side of the aisle, especially when 
the speaker is as sympathetic as I am 
toward some of the main objectives 
which confront all of us in this country 
in the months ahead. 

Mr. President, I am about through. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I think 
it is perfectly clear what our difference 
is. It is an honest difference over a ques- 
tion of fact. If in my judgment national 
necessity required the type of legislation 
the Senator is arguing for so eloquently 
I would be supporting it. But I say that 
the issue before us is to establish by clear 
evidence that it is necessary to go to the 
length the Senator proposes we go under 
the conference report rather than to 
adopt the principles of the Senate bill. 

The Senator says, “Of course, the Sen- 
ate bill is out. It is impossible to secure 
reconsideration of it.” I have such a 
high regard for the political and legis- 
lative sagacity and ability not only of the 
Senator from New Mexico but of the 
great majority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky, and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, the Senator from 
Utah, that I am convinced, if they made 
clear to the administration forces both 
in the Senate and in the House and at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, that 
the majority of Senators feel that on its 
merits this conference bill should not 
pass but that we should try to put into 
effect the principles of the Senate bill, 
ways would be found to secure a recon- 
sideration of the Senate bill in the House. 


I happen to be one who is willing to take . 


judicial notice of what I think is a fact, 
that if that strategy were followed by the 
Senators on the other side, the Senate 
bill would be passed by the House. 

As my last remark—and I assure the 
Senator it is my last remark on the sub- 
ject at this time—I think it would be 
most unfortunate for America and for 
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the American people if the principles get 
forth in the conference report shoyiq 
ever become law for any period of time 
because its adoption will convince meny 
Americans that we have started on the 
read to a complete regimentation of oy; 
economy. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, to that 
point I shall refer, but first I wish to say 
that when I was interrupted the figures | 
was giving respecting the tire industry 
were not given to point out particulary 
any deficiency in labor. What I was 
bringing out was leading up to another 
point, to another question, which we 
asked Mr. Krug, and that is why it was 
that only 59 employees were secure, 
during that period of time. I want Sen. 
ators to listen to the answer made by 
the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the man upon whom we placed 
the responsibility for production. My, 
Krug said: 

I account for that fact because we don’t 
have any compulsory way to keep pcople on 
the job. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
WILEY in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr, 
The clerk will call 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O’Daniel 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Baill Gurney Pepper 
Bankhead Hart Radcliffe 
Barkley Hatch Reed 

Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Bushfield La Follette Taft 
Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Ok!a 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Moore Willis 
Fulbright Morse Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before I 
proceed with a discussion of the next 
point I have in mind, I desire to answer 
at least on my part an argument which 
was made yesterday; namely, that when- 
ever power has been granted to an execu- 
tive agency the Congress has never re- 
scinded or withdrawn any of that power. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

M.. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senaior 
realizes that the statement made yester- 
day in that connection was with regard 
to the pattern established in such cases. 
The general, over-all pattern has not 
been the withdrawal of such power. 
Yesterday there was a discussion, as the 
Recorp shows, of a few instances in 
which such power has been withdrawn; 
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but I repeat that the general pattern 
is not to take back the power, once it has 
been granted. 

Mr. HATCH. I concede there is a 
great deal of truth in what the Senator 
trom Oregon has just said. The situa- 
tion he has described is the fault of the 
legislative branch of Government. I re- 
ferred to that matter a while ago when I 
said I hoped there would be a bill be- 
fore the Senate, some day, in regard to 
which the Senator from Oregon and I 
would be on the same side, fighting for 
it. But I was reminded today of a bill 
which does establish something of a pat- 
tern along the exact line we are discuss- 
ing; namely, not only a pattern which 
the Congress might follow, but one which 
would also be indicative of the attitude 
of some of the executive agencies. The 
Second War Powers Act was before the 
Congress last December, for extension. 
The House of Representatives passed the 
bill extending the Second War Powers 
Act, but the House amended the Second 
War Powers Act so as to provide in sub- 
stance—I shall not go into detail—for a 
judicial review, a thing for which I have 
contended. I have maintained that 
there must be some independent agency, 
either the courts or some other agency 
which the Congress might create, which 
would have power to review administra- 
tive decisions, so that absolute power 
would not rest in the hands of any per- 
son. The House of Representatives 
passed the bill providing for such a ju- 
dicial review. The House sent the bill to 
the Senate,.and it was referred by the 
Senate to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator who occupies the chair at this 
time [Mr. Witey]. I was appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the bill. When I saw that provision 
was made in the bill for judicial review, 
I debated whether it was wise. I called 
to my office representatives of the War 
Production Board, representatives of 
even the Office of Price Administra- 
tion—in fact, the general counsel of the 
O. P. A—and a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, Mr. Hugh Cox. We 
sat around my desk and examined the 
bill. Those “greedy, grasping repre- 
sentatives of executive agencies” said to 
me, “We have no objection to that pro- 
vision. It probably is a good thing.” 
The Department of Justice did object 
technically as to one or two matters re- 
garding which they thought the bill 
might be improved; but insofar as the 
principle of judicial review was con- 
cerned, they agreed with me that pro- 
vision for it should be included. I so re- 
ported to the committee. The commit- 
tee reported the bill, and it was passed 
by the Senate. I doubt whether half 
a dozen Senators knew we were taking 
back power which we had previously 
granted. I am sure they did not know 
that that withdrawal of power was made 
with the consent and, more than that, 
with the absolute approval of those Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from New Mexico that I find it much 
more pleasant to be in agreement with 
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him than to be in disagreement. On this 
particular point we are in complete 
agreement. I assure him that when in 
the future he proceeds to try to have the 
principle of the bill he has just been dis- 
cussing passed upon again by the Senate, 
he will have at least one additional voice 
to back him up. I am sorry I was not 
sooner a Member of the Senate so that 
I might have helped him. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that on the basis of the experience 
we had some years ago, when we passed 
such a bill, we might need the voice and 
vote of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I now pass to another 
feature which has absolutely amazed me. 
I have been astounded at the arguments 
made here against retaining men em- 
ployed in essential industries by legisla- 
tive action, and providing penalties if 
they leave their employment. I have 
been still more amazed when I have 
heard such arguments made by Sena- 
tors who most vigorously support the 
right of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment to write its own laws and to lay 
down its own rules, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a matter of fact, we have not 
had a voluntary system for many years. 
As a matter of fact, under powers here- 
tofore granted, by rule and regulation of 
executive departments, workers are now 
forbidden to leave their work. Today 
they cannot quit—not by virtue of a law 
passed by Congress, but by rule of the 
executive branch of Government. Yet 
Senators stand here and say, “Do not 
pass this law; do not destroy freedom; 
do not destroy representative govern- 
ment.” In effect, although they know it 
not, they are saying, “Continue to let 
the agencies in the executive branch of 
Government write the rules and regula- 
tions which we, as Senators, do not have 
the courege to write.” 

Mr. MORSE rose. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. I thought he would want 
to say something. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator knew that 
his statement would get a rise out of me. 
[Laughter.] 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that my protest is that I do not 
believe we should permit widespread ex- 
ercise of executive power in the absence 
of any necessity for it. I have always 
been of the belief that the Congress 
should write legislation, and that the 
courts should pass judgment upon its en- 
forcement. 

The Senator has referred to freezes by 
Executive order. Of course, he recog- 
nizes that there is no way of enforcing 
such freezes. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes; thereis. I shall 
read the authority. 

Mr. MORSE. The freezes do not pro- 
duce the results which the Senator seems 
to think they do. Violations of them, 
ignoring them, and walking out on them 
have resulted in a complete break-down 
in that type of procedure. 

I cannot refrain from again saying to 
the Senator that when he talks about 
procedures of the executive branch of 
government, I think the procedures pro- 
posed in the Senate bill would provide 
the legislative authority needed, would 
provide at least reasonable checks upon 


abuses, and would result in Congress do- 
ing what should be done in solving the 
manpower problem. 

Let us consider the Senator’s alterna- 
tive; namely, to give to the executive 
branch of government the great un- 
checked power proposed by the confer- 
ence report. The su:.gestion of such pow- 
er makes it impossible for me to go along 
with it, or to reconcile it with the Sena- 
tor’s own premises. 

Mr. HATCH. I realize that yesterday 
the Senator statéd his position in regard 
to this matter. The unalterable fact re- 
mains that regulations are now promul- 
gated. Workers are indirectly prohibited 
from leaving their jobs, and penalties are 
provided by rules and regulations of the 
executive branch of government, with 
the full approval of both labor and man- 
agement. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the fact 
that for a long time, by regulations of 
executive departments, we have had a 
compulsory system. It is true, of course, 
that it has been indirect. I stated that 
the compulsory system had the approval 
of both labor and management. I want- 
ed to be sure about that. I had under- 
stood that such was the case. This morn- 
ing I called the War Manpower Commis- 
sioner and obtained information which I 
shall put into the Recorp. My informa- 
tion is that under existing regulations of 
the executive branch of government no 
worker may leave employment in an es- 
sential war industry and obtain another 
position without a certificate of avail- 
ability. There are other controls. But 
in testifying before our committee, Judge 
Hay—I digress to say that his recent 
death was a loss to this Nation—had this 
to say with reference to the theory upon 
which compulsion is now being imposed: 

Thus, by closing all new job opportunities 
to a worker, by closing all opportunities for 
aman to get a job, he can be compelled to 
remain in his present employment. 


I repeat those last words: He can be 
compelled to remain in his present em- 
ployment. By closing to him any chance 
or opportunity to get another job he is 
now forced to remain where he is. 

Senators may say that there is no pen- 
alty. Yes, Mr. President, there is a pen- 
aliy. Sixty days without work is the 
penalty. Sixty days must elapse after 
the worker quits his job before he may 
obtain one elsewhere. Yesterday it was 
said that that was only 2 minor penalty. 
I assert that closing the door of op- 
portunity to any worker for 1 day or 1 
hour is a severe penalty. Sixty days 
without employment may cause a man 
to starve. 

I am sorry the Senator from Ohio has 
left the Chamber, because in his re- 
marks he used the word “starvation.” 
The penalty is 60 days without work, 
60 days without pay, with no new jab 
available. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. May I point out to the 
Senator from New Mexico how I think 
the so-called voluntary frecze method 
under order of the Manpower Com- 
mission has functioned in actual prac- 
tice? 
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Mr. HATCH. No; I do not yield for 
that purpose. I do not care how it has 
functioned. I do not care whether it has 
succeeded or failed. ‘The principle re- 
mains the same; the executive branch of 
the Government has thought, as Mr. 
Krug thought, and as management and 
labor have agreed, that there must be 
compulsion in order to keep men at work. 
But in order to provide such compulsion 
they did not come to Congress, the re- 
sponsible representatives of the people, 
and request that legislation be enacted. 
They wrote rules and regulations within 
the executive departments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator extend to me the courtesy of 
permitting me to make one comment? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to say 
that of course I think the real test, if 
what one is actually interested in is max- 
imum war production, is to consider how 
these techniques work. That is the test. 
I should like to point out that the prin- 
ciples to which the Senator is referring 
in regard to the so-called compulsion 
by the Warpower Commission have not 
worked; they have not produced the re- 
sult. What happens in actual practice? 
The labor and employer committee sits 
down and persuades men to stay at their 
work. Many of them do stay under per- 
suasion, but when the men say they still 
will not work for their employer, a cer- 
tificate of availability is made out and 
the worker goes down the road to an- 
other job and there is no 60-day waiting 
period. He goes to work in a shipyard 
or the next mill or some other war plant, 
because, as I tried to point out yesterday, 
we are dealing with the human factors, 
the dynamics of human nature, and we 
cannot, by trying to put either manage- 
ment or labor in a strait jacket when 
they think it is not necessary that they 
be put in a strait jacket, accomplish the 
magnificent production job they have 
demonstrated they can do and are doing. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has said that argument has failed; 
he has said that persuasion has failed; 
he has said that rules and regulations 
of departments have failed; that workers 
do quit their jobs and do not even wait 
60 days to get other jobs. Mr. President, 
if persuasion has failed, if argument has 
failed, if reason has failed, if the regula- 
tions of the departments have failed, 
perhaps it is time that whatever restric- 
tions, whatever rules are laid down 
should be laid down by the Congress of 
the United States in the law of the land. 

There has been much said about faith 
in the people. I say to every Senator 
present if the Congress enacts this leg- 
islation I have sufficient confidence, I 
have sufficient faith in the law-abiding 
workers of America to believe that they 
will obey the law of the land. Senators 
who stand on the floor and say, “Do not 
pass this legislation, do not enact this 
jaw because it will be disobeyed,” reflect 
upon the honor and integrity of every 
workman in this country. I am glad I 
have more faith than that: I am glad I 
believe in the people of America more 
than to think that they are going to 
disobey the law which their Congress 
says is essential to the war cffort. 
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I can well understand why' they might 
disobey a regulation of a départment; I 
myself do not like regulations; they do 
not have, or people think they do not 
have, the weight, the force, and: the ef- 
fect of law; but when*it comes 'to dis- 
obeying the law of the land, I think those 
who entertain such a thought doubt the 
patriotism and the honor and integrity 
ef the American people. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator has ex- 
pressed most eloquently his faith in 
the integrity of the American worker, 
a faith which I share; but I wonder if 
the Senator’s faith in the integrity of 
the American worker is strong enough 
that he would be willing to cut out the 
penalty of a $10,000 fine and a year in 
jail, and rely on his faith only? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
exactly understand what the Senator 
means by his question. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon is willing not only to cut out the 
penalty but he is willing and is going 
to endeavor to cut out the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oregon also cut out 
existing penalties? Would he cut out 
the penalties which the law now pro- 
vides? It is idle to talk about such 
things. It sounds fine, but we are con- 
fronted with facts as they exist. It 
sounds fine to say that workers will not 
leave their employment. Those are 
grand words and they express a fine 
sentiment, but we know what is going 
to happen. We know, as a matter of 
fact, what did happen when our armies 
marched so gloriously and victoriously 
through France last summer. When it 
wes thougnt the war in Europe would 
soon be over there was a quick and de- 
cided let-cown in employment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. My understanding is 
that that let-down was due to the fact 
that Government orders were cut back, 
and 8 percent of the labor in the country 
laid off. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know what the 
Senator’s understanding is. I know, as 
a matter of fact, what actually hap- 
pened, and I know what is happening 
now, and I have it from the most respon- 
sible officials of the Government. Men 
are leaving their jobs, and when Ger- 
many collapses there is going to be en 
exodus of war workers. 

In saying that I am not challenging 
the patriotism or any worker. I think 
it is a perfectly natural thing for a 
worker to do, and probably, if I were in 
his shoes, I would do exactiy the same 
thing, but I am not going io stand ca 
the floor of the Senate and with high- 
sounding phrases and fine words deceive 
myself as to the consequences which I 
know will ensue. 

As I have said, I would not blame the 
workers too much. Probably, if I were 
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one of them, I would do exactly the same 
thing. I have heard on my own radio 
as .I drive to my office announcements 
suggesting to workers that they get 
permanent job. War work is tempo- 
rary; of course it is temporary; the 
worker's know it is temporary, and I know 
it is, and after they have performed 
what they think is their full duty and 
the war is about over, they naturally 
think, “I have done my job and why 
should I not look around for myself?” 

Mr. President, the war will not be over 
when Germany collapses. Sitting at 
present on this side of the Chamber js 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart] who probably knows 
more about the Pacific area than any 
other Member of the Senate. From his 
knowledge and his experience he tells 
us that Japan has always been a greater 
menace than Germany. I liked the 
argument which the Senator from Con- 
necticut made. It was an able argu- 
ment; it was based upon knowledge and 
experience. 

Mr. President, I do not want by any 
act of mine to impose any restriction 
upon any American citizen; I do not 
want to destroy individual liberty. | 
doubt whether there is a Senator on this 
floor who believes more firmiy than I 
believe in the rights of the individual 
But I know that war cestroys those 
rights. I know that war has destroyed 
the right of our fighting men even to 
life itself. I know there is not even 
freedom of the individual in civilian life 
in America, and I am not-going to de- 
ceive myself by talking otherwise. 
Where is freedom and equality when I 
cannot go down to the grccery store and 
buy a pound of butter without a ration 
stamp? War destroys all these rightr, 
and the fact that it does destroy lib- 
erty, and the fact that it does destroy 
freedom, is one of the reasons why I hate 
war so intensely, one of the reasons why 
I have done what I have been able to 
do and why I shall continue to do every- 
thing I can do to drive war from the 
world, because so long as war endures 
there will not be liberty and there will 
not be freedom. 

Oh, Mr. President, it was a mild mcas- 
ure the Senate passed, it is a mild meas- 
ure the conference report provides. It 
merely applies to the army on the home 
front, and it is an army, and if I had 
my way I would give proper recognition 
to every man who has helped to supply 
the munitions of war, which have made 
our great victories possible. I would 
raise the Stars and Stripes over every 
industry engaged in the manufacture of 
war materials, and I would launch each 
ship to the tune of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, because such industries are en- 
gaged in war work, and we merely pro- 
pose to say to the workers, “You can- 
not quit until your job is finished,” just 
es we said by the draft, just as we say 
by the Articles of War, to the fighting 
men, except that we provide for the army 
on the home front a mild penalty, and if 
a soldier quits he will pay with his life. 

My. President, I hope the Members of 
the United States Senate this day, or 
wherever the vote shall be taken, will 
face this issu2 with some small measure 
of the courese end bravery with which 
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their sons daily offer their brave young 
lives on their country’s altar, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
20th day of February this year Mr. E, C. 


Sammons, of Portland, Oreg., who is. 


vice president of the Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., an outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, and chairman of the 
Oregon War Finance Committee, deliv- 
ered an address before the Rotary Club 
in the city cf Portland, Oreg., on the 
subject Industrial Development of Ore- 
gon During the Past 40 Years. 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer. 
The address is chiefly a recital of the 
magnificent achievements of the State 
of Oregon in forwarding the war effort. 
Because the record of that State, I be- 
lieve, demonstrates the high level of 
productive effort resulting from volun- 
tary cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment under the free enterprise system, 
a matter which is important in the con- 
sideration of the measure now pending 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My assignment is industrial development 
of Oregon during the past 40 years. 

And what an amazing development that 
has been. 

As we look back upon the Portland of 
1905, which was at the time of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, Oregon industry was 
largely devoted to lumber mills and sailing 
ships carrying away the products of the 
mills. Then we had approximately 20,500 
men on our industrial pay rolls. Today we 
have 313,526 with an annual pay roll .¢ 
#589,000,000. A great deal of water has gone 
under our bridges, literally and figuratively, 
since that time. _I1 shall not bore you with 
a lot of statistics, for I do not think they 
will interest you nearly as much as a quick 
picture of the perfectly marvelous job that 
American industry has achieved in this 
greatest of world wars. 

A few years ago Hitler and his satellites 


said the democracies were. weak, decadent, 
disunited, and could not and would not fight. 
They may have had some basis for that 
thought. We meant well prior to 1939, but 


our plan of demilitarization just did not 
work. It lead us into great peril. We had 
not launched a battleship in 18 years and our 
Army was half the size of that of Switzer- 
land, but the fall of France and the peril of 
Britain galvanized us into action. Then 
came Pearl Harbor, that frightful, never-to- 
be-forgotten day. The day after Pearl Har- 
bor Walter Fuller, chairman, and William P. 
Witherow, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, issued this pledge to the 
Nation: 

“Industry will build two battleships for 
every one that sinks. It will match every 
bomb with a dozen. It will blacken the skies 
with planes. It. will produce and produce to 
the end that victory shall be swift and sure.” 

That pledge has been gloriously.kept. The 
machines of industry have been whirring day 
and night for the past 344 years. Just think 
of it. Since Pearl Harbor, thanks to the 
genius of our military leaders, a 10,000,000- 
man Army has been put into the field. In- 
dustry has fed this Army, clothed ‘it, housed 
it, equipped it-with millions of rifles, guns, 
mortars, planes, tanks, trucks, and other 
weapons, and has transported it to foreign 
shores in ships that were built while the Army 
Was being assembled. Then there's the Navy, 
srestest of any in history, with its insatiable 
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appetite for equipment. Remember, too, that 
industry furnished the Navy with its war- 
ships, its landing berges, its cargo ships, its 
planes, its guns and ammunition, in quan- 
tities sufficient to bring meaning into Gen- 
eral MacArthur's ringing words,-“I-shall re- 
turn; which -in 1942 sounded so: brave, yet 
so heart-breakingly futile. 

Industry has made gocd on its pledge. We 
in Oregon can have full measure of satisfac- 
tion in our contribution to this great irelus- 
trial achievement. Portland plants have es- 
tablished several world records in shipbuild- 
ing. For instance, Oregon Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has delivered 406 ships; Swan Island 
has delivered 121 oi] tankers; the Vancouver 
yard has delivered 123 ships, including 50 air- 
craft carriers, and is building more; Albina 
Engine Works has delivered 139 ships; Com- 
mercial Iron has delivered 159 ships, and in 
addition has repaired 225 ships; Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co. has launched 57 ships and 
converted 10; Gunderson Bros. have delivered 
514 landing craft, 3,100 lifeboats, and 100 life 
rafts; Poole, McGonigle & Jennings have re- 
paired nearly 500 ships—all of this since Pearl 
Harbor. All of these firms, of course, have 
had tremendous help from scores of Oregon 
concerns building component parts for these 
completed vessels In addition, our people 
have produced billions of feet of lumber 
needed in the war effort. We have produced 
aluminum products by the tons; bomb fuzes 
by the hundreds of thousands; airplane parts 
runnirg into millions of dollars; tank sal- 
vage trailers, lift trucks, and special war 
equipment of one kind or another that wou'd 
stagger the imagination. America has be- 
come not merely the arsenal of democracy 
but the arsenal of our allies, no matter what 
their political philosophy may be, and they 
are not all democracies. 

We have had a remarkable record of labor 
and management cooperation here in Oregon 
and for that we give thanks to excellent 
leadership throughout the State. I salute 
labor for the job it has done and since I 
am privileged to speak for management to- 
day, I wish you to know that industry will 
finish the job. We say this to the privates 
and the generals; to the gobs and the ad- 
mirals. Industry wants to get this war over 
in the shortest possible time with the least 
possible loss of life. Industry hates war be- 
cause it destroys lives. War wrecks homes. 
It imperils representative democracy. Eco- 
nomic chaos and crushing depressions are 
usually its aftermath, and I can assure you 
that management will work like good citizens, 
like good fathers, to hurry this war along. 
The managers of industry are something more 
than just so many businessmen. We, too, 
are husbands and fathers. We, too, are men 
who have blue stars in our windows for 
loved ones for whom we eternally pray. We 
and our wives, just as other husbands and 
wives, find ourselves shedding tears of anx- 
iety when no one is looking. 


So we say to the American people, to Gen- 
eral Marshall, to General Eisenhower, to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, to Admiral King, to Admiral 
Land, and to the G. I. Joes in the foxholes 
around the world—you have told us what 
you need, and so help us God, you will con- 
tinue to get it. Wars are won by men who 
march that one extra mile—and shoot that 
one extra bullet. Wars are won by men who 
stick it out. A lot of Americans before us 
have stuck it out—the men at Valley Forge; 
Abraham Lincoln; the Lost Battalion in the 
Argonne Forest. A lot of Americans are 
sticking it out today, for instance the men 
closing in on Berlin. and the men who have 
just closed in on Manila. We are tired of 
war—all of us, I am sure—but we have got 
to stick it out. Management and labor will 
stick it out. General Eisenhower, in a sober- 
ing challenge the other day, said to the home 
front that “our field men must fight like 
hell” for victory. We know they cannot fight 
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unless we here at home work like hell for 
victory. General Eisenhower—‘“industry will 
finish the job.” Oregon will do its share. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I feel 
called upon to say a few words about the 
work-or-fight bill, or the work-or-jail 
bill, or whatever one may care to call it. 
I made some remarks on the subject 
when the bill was before the Senate on 
a previous occasion, and I consider this 
a continuation of the same proposition. 

It distresses me greatly to find myself 
on the opposite side of the fence from 
our distinguished and beloved majority 
leader the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas], for whom I have the 
highest regard and afiection, and other 
able Senators who I know are honest in 
their convictions, but I, too, am honest 
in mine, and we happen to differ this 


time. I hope it will not occur many 
times. 
Mr. President, the main argument 


urged for thc bill at one time or another 
has been that it would boost the morale 
of our boys fighting on the battle fronts. 
I may say that only yesterday I talked 
with a soldier who has returned from the 
war. He is one of a group of some 27 
young men who are taking a course at 
one of the universities here. They have 
been selected especially for certain 
training. I did not ascertain exactly 
the whys. or wherefores, but they are 
all ex-servicemen, especially qualified to 
take the training. This young man was 
at my office talking with me, and he said 
they had discussed the compulsory work 
bill and that only 3 of the 27 were in 
favor of it. 

To be fair in the matter, I must also 
add that a few evenings ago I was ina 
taxicab in which a serviceman, an ofii- 
cer, was riding. I asked him what he 
thought about the bill, and he said he 
was for it. I asked him why and said, 
“Workers have done an excellent job, 
and why at this late date should we 
enact a law drafting them to work, so to 
speak?” He replied, “Well, it would be 
a great boost for the morale ox the boys.” 

I grant that there are probably some 
soldiers who would feel better if they 
knew that the workers on the home front 
had also been drafted. There are peo- 
ple who are naturally constituted that 
way. I knew a woman once who was 
compelled to go on a strict diet, and she 
made her husband take the diet also, al- 
though he did not need it. It made her 
feel better to know that he was having 
to follow the same diet, whether it was 
necessary or not. There may be some 
of our soldiers who have the same feel- 
ing. Merely because they have been 
drafted to go to work, they may want to 
see some compulsion applied to their 
brothers on the home front who are 
producing the goods with which the sol- 
diers are fighting. 

Mr. President, what is proposed 
strikes me as being somewhat compara- 
ble to this situation; I have two young 
sons. Suppose I put them to work doing 
different jobs, and they both worked 
well, but one of them felt that the other 
had not had as tough a job as he had. 
Perhaps one of them had to go out and 
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get dirty doing his work, while the other 
one had a nice, clean job, but they both 
worked well, and the one who got dirty 
was complaining; so, in order to appease 
him and make him feel better, suppose 
I should take the one who had the better 
job and give him a spanking so as to 
make the other brother feel better. I 
think that is the psychology of the mat- 
ter, if we are to draft the workers sim- 
ply to make the soldiers feel better. 

I know that if I were on the battle 
front fighting, I would not feel better if 
I received word that the workers on the 
home front had been drafted, because 
the only justification I could have for 
putting my heart and soul into the battle 
would be the knowledge that I was fight- 
ing to preserve freedom at home. 

It is said, “Well, if we can draft the 
soldiers we can draft the workers.” I 
disagree. We have always drafted the 
soldiers, and we have never drafted the 
workers. In my estimation, it is abso- 
lutely a horse of a different color. 

I know it will be said that I am against 
the administration in regard to this 
measure. I do not feel that I am against 
the administration. If my brother were 
doing something which I felt in my heart 
was wrong and I tried to dissuade him, I 
do not believe it could be honestly said 
that I was against him. I would be for 
him. I am for the administration. I 
want to keep the record clear, and I be- 
lieve this is a mistaken course of action 
upon which the administration has em- 
barked. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word about strikes. They have been 
brought into the argument from time to 
time. It has been said that this is not an 
antistrike bill, and some have said they 
wished it were an antistrike bill and that 
they would like to vote to outlaw strikes. 
While we are on that subject, I should like 
to present another angle. I believe that a 
great many strikes are deliberately fo- 
mented by management. Iam not accus- 
ing all management or a large part of 
management of engaging in that prac- 
tice, but Iam convinced that they do such 
things. It always reflects to the discredit 
of labor, because if there is a strike, the 
fact that the strike has been called is 
headlined, but never do we see any ac- 
count of why the strike was called, unless 
it be that mention is made of the fact 
that the strikers walked out because 
seven men were discharged,.and the other 
workers did not like it. We are never 
given a detailed statement of why the 
seven men were discharged in the first 
place or given the real causes for the 
strike. I am sure that if Senators were 
similarly situated they would, in many 
cases, act exactly as the strikers do. 

Mr. President, I received a first-hand 
account, recently, of a man who, when 
the war started, worked in one of the 
great automobile plants in Detroit. His 
employers transferred him to one of the 
new defense plants which was operated 
by the automobile company. His em- 
ployers gave him a great pep talk con- 
cerning the important work he was to do. 
He felt the same way about it as they 
did. He was enthused over the prospect. 
He said, “I will manage this big job you 
are giving me if you will permit me to 
take my foreman with me as well as the 
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men who have been working with me in 
my present job.” His employers agreed. 
The man took 165 capable workers in 
whom he had every confidence to the 
new job. That job was to turn out 
bodies for airplanes. The assembly line 
was organized in the most efficient way 
possible, and the workers began turning 
out bodies for planes in unbelievable 
numbers, and quite soon more bodies 
had been made than wings or other parts 
could be found for. So the management 
began laying the workers off for about 
3 days a week. That was the reward the 
workers received for the extra effort they 
had put into their jobs. I was told that 
Army inspectors would go through the 
plant and look over this man’s assembly 
line, and somewhere down the line a 
lieutenant would hang a red tag on one 
of the airplane bodies. He would not 
say why he hung the tag there, what was 
the matter with the plane body, or any- 
thing else. He would simply hang the 
tag there, which meant that the line 
must stop. Then the Army officer would 
disappear, and lo and behold no one 
could find him for several days. Dur- 
ing that time the workers were out of 
work. Naturally such circumstances are 
not conducive to keeping the workers 
satisfied and keeping their hearts in the 
job. 

Another case which was called to my 
attention was that of a man who was 
given the job of wiring a new plant. He 
was to oversee the installation of all 
the wiring in the plant. He began his 
work and did the best he could. It was 
not expected that his job could be 
finished for several weeks, but the way 
he went at it it seemed he would com- 
plete the wiring job in a week or two. 
So an inspector came through the plant 
every day, and insisted that all the wir- 
ing be rounded up and placed in neat 
piles, and that all the material should 
be handily arranged so he could inspect 
it every day, simply for the purpose of 
slowing down the work so it would not 
be finished ahead of schedule and get 
out of line with the situation in general. 

Then an order was issued in the same 
plant that no one was to do anything 
without receiving orders. That order 
was issued because the work was being 
done too well and too fast. One day a 
boy was ordered to go to a far-distant 
part of the plant and replace a light 
globe which had burned out. He went 
to that far-distant point and put in a new 
light globe. Then he noticed another 
light globe which had burned out, and 
he proceeded to replace it with a new one. 
When the man who issued the instruc- 
tion that no one was to do anything 
without orders found out what the boy 
had done he discharged him for no rea- 
son except that he had replaced two 
burned-out lights instead of one. The 
workers went out on strike. Of course 
it was never publicized that the men 
struck because the boy was fired for re- 
placing two burned-out light globes in- 
stead of one, thereby saving time and 
expense to the taxpayers by making one 
trip instead of two. 

Mr. President, I simply give these 
illustrations because I am convinced that 
great injustice is being done the workers 
of America in blaming them for all the 
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strikes that occur, without thoroughly 
looking into the matter and determining 
why the strikes occur. The fault is that 
the real reason behind the strikes is not 
properly publicized. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
last Friday said, “If we cannot trust our 
Government then we are indeed in a bad 
way.” He was speaking of the confer- 
ence bill. Other Senators expressed the 
fear that the vast powers we contem- 
plated bestowing on someone might be 
misused. I feel it is not a question of 
trusting our Government. It is a ques- 
tion of trusting men. For instance, at 
the time the able Senator from Utah 
spoke it was our expectation that the 
powers were to be conferred on Justice 
Byrnes, and even in this brief span of 
time the Justice has resigned, and it wil! 
now be up to someone else to administer 
the measure. 

The able junior Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Hart] stated that those who 
did not want to work were not numerous: 
that they constituted only a small por- 
tion of the whole body of workers. In 
my remarks on a previous occasion I said 
that if we enacted a law to draft labor 
all we would get would be the dregs: that 
what we obtained would really not 
amount to much. I said that if we ex- 
pected to get any work out of individuals 
who were drafted we would have to put 
them in battalions and place a man over 
them with a bayonet with instructions to 
gouge them a little if they did not work. 
That is the only way such individuals 
could be made’ to work. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think the 
measure is justified on the ground 
that it might result in a few extra work- 
ers being employed. Unless it would 
result in getting more work out of those 
who are presently doing the work I can- 
not see the justification for it. Having 
worked in a defense plant myself, I am 
confident that the bill would not result 
in getting more work out of those who are 
now working. 

In my previous talk on the work-or- 
fight legislation when it first came before 
the Senate I pointed out that in the plant 
in which I worked there were many able 
and faithful employees who had been 
there for a period of many years, but 
when the original freeze order on labor, 
freezing the workers to their jobs, went 
into effect, several of those men, merely 
because they were freedom-loving Amer- 
icans and did not like the idea of being 
frozen to their jobs when they had been 
doing the best they could, insisted on 
quitting. Some of them later came back, 
but they quit to make sure that they 
could do so. 

Mr. President, if we are to pass a bill 
which conveys to the Director of War 
Mobilization the powers contained in the 
pending conference report, let us not call 
it a bill to draft labor. Let us simply call 
it a bill to get the loafers. Let us make 
that distinction and at least try to re- 
move a stigma from the loyal workers. 
We might place a provision in the meas- 
sure that it shall not be applicable to 
anyone who has worked 250 days during 
the last year in an essential job, thus eX- 
empting those who have done the best 
they possibly could. 
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Of course, we should also except the 
coldier, the returning veteran, from the 
syovisions of such a law. 

itr. President, I do not wish to give the 
impression that I am for the conference 
report. Iam not. I voted for the origi- 
nal Senate bill, and I would be for it 
again if I had the opoprtunity to vote 
on ita second time. If we were to enact 
» Jaw to draft workers and make them 
stay on the job I believe it would ruin 
their morale and gradually lessen the 
output of war materials. I know what 
I am speaking of because before I worked 
in the defense plant I had been in busi- 
ness for myself ever since I was 20 years 
old. During the 16 months I worked 
in a defense plant I made good wages. 
Those with whom I worked were pleasant 
and sociable. The management treated 
me well in every respect. But I wished 
to be free and independent. I was 
working for wages, with no prospect of 
advancement. If someone had told me 
that I had to stay there forever, that 
would have been the saddest day of my 
life. If any one had told me, “You are 
frozen for the duration,” I would have 
stayed voluntarily, but it would have 
taken the spirit out of me. I am sure I 
could not have done as good a job as I 
had been doing. I did a good job when 
I had work to do. 

If there are any Senators present who 
did not hear my previous talk, let me say 
that there is plenty of manpower in the 
defense plants. The plant in which I 
worked could have managed with 50 per- 
cent of the manpower it had, if the work 
had been properly laid out, and if con- 
tracts had followed one another consecu- 
tively; but they did not. A contract 
would be about to expire, and the word 
would get around, and we would slow 
down, waiting for a new contract. 
Sometimes we would make 1 day’s work 
last for a week, waiting for a new con- 
tract to come along. Certainly the 
workers could not be blamed for that 
condition. There was nothing they 
could do to correct the situation. In 
the plant where I worked, there was no 
management-labor committee of any 
kind. All we were requested to do was 
to do what we were told, keep our mouths 
shut, and let someone else operate the 
plant. 

It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate that there is no difference be- 
tween drafting a man to work in a plant 
on one side of the street which is owned 
by the Government, and drafting a man 
to work in a plant on the other side 
of the street, owned by a private in- 
dividual. There is a vast difference, to 
my way of thinking. When we draft a 
man to work in a plant owned by the 
Government, to a certain extent he can 
be compared with a man who joins the 
Army. He is working for the Govern- 
ment, for the people—for himself, if you 
please. We can find more justification 
for drafting a man to work in a plant 
owned and operated by the Government 
than for drafting a man to work for a 
private individual, for the private profit 
of someone else. True, the goods he may 
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produce in the private plant may be for 
‘ic use of the armed forces; but between 
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e armed forces and the worker is the 
vate employer, who exacts a profit 





from his labor. If the argument holds 
good that it is just as proper to draft 
@ man to work in a privately owned 
plant as in a publicly owned plant, let 
me say this: We do not object to hav- 
ing men drafted for war. They serve in 
the Army of the United States. But 
suppose some broken-down § general 
should say to the Government, “I will 
raise an army to fight. I think I can 
get them for so much a head. You pay 
me, and I will get the army.” Iam cer- 
tain that no one would agree to such an 
arrangement. That shows the differ- 
ence between the Government actually 
operating the plant and a situation in 
which a private individual operates it 
and makes a profit from it. No one 
would entertain the idea that anyone 
should make a profit from the lives of 
fighting men. 

Some concern has been expressed here 
lest the workers, after VE-day, will quit 
their jobs. The fear of losing one’s job 
and not being able to find another is the 
best incentive I know of for keeping a 
job and staying on it. That is the situ- 
ation at the present time. 

I should like to read two or three clip- 
pings which I cut from newspapers in 
the past few days. The first is an As- 
sociated Press dispatch: 

CUT-SACK IS ORDERED IN OUTPUT OF SMALL-ANMS 
AMMUNITION 

A sizable curtailment in the expanding 
small arms ammunition program has been 
decided on, Government officials said today. 

The cut-back, said to approximate 40 or 50 
percent in two types of ammunition, includ- 
ing 50-caliber bullets, is expected to be fol- 


lowed by reductions in other types of small 
ammunition. 

The decision to cut comes 4 months after 
a doubling of bullet production was an- 
nounced by Chairman J. A. Krug of the War 
Production Board. 


The second is also an Associated Press 
dispatch: 

ALLIED GASOLINE STOCK NEAR FRONT ADEQUATE 
FOR DRIVE TO BERLIN 

WITH THE Unitrp States First ARMY IN 
GERMANY, March 30.—Allied commanders say 
they have no fear that their drive through 
Germany will bog down from lack of fuel 
and supplies as it did at the Siegfried line 
after the great push across France and Bel- 
gium last fall. 

Millions of gallons of gasoline are stored 
within a short distance of the front and 
huge stores of food and ammunition are 
available. 

“If we never get another drop of gasoline 
from America, we will have enough on the 
European Continent to take us right into 
Berlin,” one officer said. “We will never be 
short again in this war.” 


The next clipping is dated San Fran- 
cisco, March 13. It is also an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

SURPLUS OF LABOR IN S. F. FEARED 


San Francisco, March 13.—Metal trades 
council spokesmen— 


That is the union to which I belonged 
when I worked in a defense plant. The 
boys with whom I was so recently asso- 
ciated in a defense plant in San Fran- 
cisco seem to have their worries— 

Metal trades council spokesmen today 
asked manpower controls be lifted in the 
San Francisco Bay area as Sam Kagel, War 
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Manpower Commission area director, pre- 
dicted that 25,000 to 35,000 shipyard workers 
will have been discharged in this region 
July 15. 


Does anyone believe that war workers 
are going to quit their jobs with such a 
surplus of skilled workers hanging over 
them? 


Al Wynn, executive secretary of the Bay 
Cities Metal Trades Council, recommended 
permitting men discharged from war jobs to 
return to pre-war employment. 

He made the plea at a meeting of council 
Officials, executives of Government agencies, 
and Army and Navy representatives called to 
discuss anticipated pay-rell cuts in San 
Francisco Bay area shipyards. 

Earlier Moore Drydock Co. announced it 
would halve its present 16,500 employees by 
the end of July. 

Previously Marinship and the four major 
Richmond shipyards had announced lay-offs. 


Even if some workers were to quit and 
go home, it seems to me that there would 
be plenty to take their places. We hear 
much said about workers going home and 
resuming their pre-war jobs. The Gov- 
ernment now has the power to allocate 
materials. How are nonessential fac- 
tories going to operate if they have no 
materials? The Government now has 
the power to allocate materials; and so 
long as governmental agencies have such 
authority, a factory engaged in non- 
essential work would experience great 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, I have before me an- 
other article which I should like to read. 
The heading is: 

How LDoes 
To See. 


Boom End?—Portland Scon 


The dispatch is from Portland, Oreg., 
by the Associated Press. it begins as 
follows: 

What happens to a boom town when the 
boom blows up? This shipyard center ap- 
parently is about to find out. 

The shipyards, which boosted this area's 
population from 500,000 to 661,660-——— 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yicld. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder whether the 
Senator wiil do me the courtesy of in- 
corporating that very excellent article in 
his remarks. I should like to have the 
entire article included in the REcorp. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will do so. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, it may in- 
terest the Senator from Oregon to know 
that I was born in Portland, Oreg. I 
have never been glad of it, I say to the 
Senator, although not because I have 
anything against Portland. My father 
was a minister of the gospel at the time. 
He and his family lived in Idaho; our 
home was there. He went to Portland to 
hold a protracted meeting, and in those 
days they were very protracted. He went 
to Portland to try to save the souls of 
some of the sinners there. [Laughter.] 
While he was there—and he took the 
family with him—and while he was hold- 
ing this meeting I was born in Portland. 
It has been a source of embarrassment 
to me, when I have run for office in Idaho 
and have been asked where I was horn. 
I should like to be able to say that I am 
a native son of Idaho. But I have had 
to explain that, through an act oi God, 
I was born in Portland. [{Laughter.] 
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Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator that 
what was Oregon’s loss was certainly 
Idaho’s gain. {Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I re- 
sume reading from the article: 


The shipyards— 


In other words, the Portland 
yards— 

which beosted this area’s population from 
500,000 to 661,000, are beginning to slack off. 
For the first time since 1940, the United 
States Employment Service is able to fill all 
empty jobs. Police find a few penniless un- 
employed. Women depart from shipyards 
sobbing over dismissal <!ips. Sure, they could 
get other jobs; but canners and laundries 
don't pay as much. 

There’s no unemployment yet. But the 
War Manpower Commission estimates that 
the shipyards’ 112,000 employees will shrink 
to 25,000 by year’s end—with a corresponding 
drop in dozens of plants dependent on the 
yards. 

It looks like the end of the war-workers’ 
honeymoon. Men who flocked to the Port- 
land-Vancouver area are beginning to quake 
in their welders’ boots. 

And so, frankly, is the chamber of com- 
merce. 


ship- 


The article contains other statements 
about what they plan to do to try to over- 
come the sudden situation which has de- 
veloped. Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Oregon has requested that the entire ar- 
ticle be incorporated in the Recorp, I now 
ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rreconrp, 
as follows: 


How Dots Boom Enp?—PorTLAND 
Soon To See 


(By Ann Reed Burns) 


PorTLAND, Orec.—What happens to a boom 
town when the boom blows up? This ship- 
yard center apparently is about to find cut. 

The shipyards, which boosted this area's 
population from 500,000 to 661,000, are begin- 
ning to slack off. For the first time since 
1940, the United States Employment Service 
is able to fill all empty jobs. Police find a 
few penniless unemployed. Women depart 
from shipyards sobbing over dismissal slips. 
Sure, they could get other jobs; but canners 
and laundries don’t pay as much. 

There’s no unemployment yet. But the 
War Manpower Commission estimates that 
the shipyards’ 112,000 employees will shrink 
to 25,000 by year’s end—with a corresponding 
drop in dozens of plants dependent on the 
yards. 

It looks like the end of the war-woikers’ 
honeymoon. Men who fiocked to the Port- 
land-Vancouver area are beginning to quake 
in their welders’ boots. 

And so, frankly, is the chamber of com- 
merce. 

ADVISED “GO HOME” 


What's to be done? 

Civic leaders’ best answer is that most new- 
comers better go back whence they came. 

Some 150,000 persons hold war-born jobs 
slated to die with peace. Portland’s perma- 
nent industries can't absorb any more. Re- 
turning servicemen will add to the problem. 

“We'll do very well,” said Mayor Ear! Riley, 
“to take care of our own people and returning 
veterans.” 

Portland's industrial pay roll hit a $44,- 
000,000 peak in January. By February it was 
down to $36,000,000. The mayor predicts it'll 
skid down to the pre-war $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000. 

Commissioner William Bowes expects per- 
manent industry to cut its own pay roll. 
“These industries are already employing a 
maximum labor force,” he said. “Our only 
hope lies in new industries and public works. 
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And our best program of public works prob- 
ably can employ only 10,000 to 15,000.” 

Predictions on new industries vary from 
optimists expecting plants exploiting such 
things as wood waste and aluminum to take 
care of everybody, to cynics trying to decide 
which street is best for the breadlines. 

SAVINGS PHENOMENAL 

In any case, new industries are still around 
a peacetime corner. ‘The shipyard slack-off is 
already in sight. 

Portland hopes for a baby boom.once the 
war actually ends. Three hundred firms told 
the chamber of commerce they expected to 
hire 10,000 more men after the war. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has drafted 
county-by-county plans for new industries, 
more jobs. The chamber of commerce is urg- 
ing some 80 firms to set up plants here. 

Savings-choked banks report tremendous 
pent-up purchasing power. Surveys show 
workers eager to buy refrigerators, waffle irons, 
cars, and 12,000 await telephones. Builders 
already are picking up vacant property, con- 
fident of a giant housing market. 

All that will help business—eventually. 
But there may be a big gap between the ship- 
yard slack-off and full civilian production. 

No one knows whether the yards actually 
will close down. Edgar F. Kaiser said the 
three huge yards he manages will try to con- 
tinue in competitive shipbuilding. 

WON'T EMPLOY MANY 

Even though the yards stay open, they’re 
not expected to employ as many men, L, C. 
Stoll, State War Manpower Commissioner, 


predicts the already declining shipyard pay 
roll will take a sharp dip in July, drop by 


20,000 persons a month in the fall. That’s 
when the problem will start. 
Maybe the thousands will move on. Maybe 


they'll stay—and that'll be a dent in the 
State’s unemployment compensation fund, 
now fat with $64,827,000. 

Nobody knows. But if you want to know 
what happens when a boom blows up, come 
around in about 6 minths. Portland’s afraid 
it'll be able to tell you. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I appreciate very much the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy in having that excellent 
article incorporated in the Recorp. I 
had read it. I was sorry I did not have 
it with me yesterday. If I had, I would 
then have incorporated it in my re- 
marks. The article is written by one 
of the most able observers and reporters 
on the west coast. What she points 
out in regard to the situation in Port- 
land is becoming true of the port of 
Seattle, as the distinguished Senator 
from Washington must know, I am sure; 
and it is becoming true of San Francisco, 
of San Pedro, and of all the other ship- 
ping centers on the west coast. 

The article bears out what I said so 
many times yesterday during the debate, 
namely, that that section of the country 
already is confronted with an unemploy- 
ment problem, and it is growing steadily 
worse. Certainly we do not need the 
provisions of the measure incorporated 
in the eonference report in order to meet 
the war-production problem which may 
confront us. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for contribut- 
ing to my remarks and for bearing out 
what I have said. 

Certainly with the unemployment sit- 
uation growing in at least some sections 
of the country, if we had the original 
Senate bill which made provision for 
paying the way of workers from one part 
of the country to another, in order to 
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get them to take jobs wherever they 
might be needed, it seems to me that a 
great amount of labor could be volun- 
tarily recruited, at least in the west 
coast cities which now are being faceq 
with a problem of unemployment or dis- 
employment, as it seems to be more fash- 
ionable to call it, lately. 

Frankly, Mr. President, another rea- 
son ‘why I am opposed to adoption of 
the conference report is that while it 
proposes to draft labor, it does not pro- 
pose to draft the manager of the factory. 
There is no provision that the manage; 
must stay on the job. If his workers 
are making huge profits for him, he can 
head for Miami. Certainly some of the 
managers are doing that, if the articles 
we read in the newspapers have one 
ounce of truth in them. Iam sure it js 
not the war workers, the wage earners, 
who are migrating to Miami to enjoy the 
sunshine there, That is another reason 
why I am opposed to adoption of the 
conference report as it stands. I am 
opposed to anything that discriminates 
against labor, in favor of the employers. 

Mr. President, I believe I have nothing 
else to say on the pending subject. As 
I have said, this is not twice that I have 
opposed the administration. I am stil! 
opposed to the same measure to which I 
was opposed in the first place. 

It has been said that the Senate got 
the best of the conference and that the 
eonferees incorporated in the confer- 
ence report 14 or 15 points from the Sen- 
ate bill and only 1 or 2 from the House 
bill. That may be true. But suppose, in 
a measure which originated in the House, 
let us say, inasmuch as appropriation 
bills must originate there, the House in- 
cluded in that bill several dozen items 
appropriating a few thousand dollars for 
various departments of the Government; 
suppose that thereafter the bill came to 
the Senate, and suppose the Senate 
added 1 more item—an item for the ap- 
propriation of a few billion dollars. True 
enough, the House could say, “Well, what 
are we kicking about? We have 14 items 
in the bill, and the Senate added only 
1.” But our 1 item would amount to a 
great deal more than their 14. 

That situation in reverse confronts us 
in connection with the conference repolt. 
We may have gotten 14 items into the 
report, but the 1 item the House included 
in it is the “sticker”; it is the item which 
provides for the grant of unlimited 
power. That is why I cannot go along 
with the conference report. Frankly, I 
am sorry. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the conference report has cov- 
ered a very wide range of fact, law, and 
political philosophy. As TI see it, the fun- 
damental question before the Senate is 
whether the legislation proposed by the 
conference report is needed for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Every 
other matter and every other question, 
regardless of its importance, is subordi- 
nate to the question of whether the le¢- 
islation proposed by the conference re- 
port is necessary for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. 

The junior Senator frcin Oregon | Mr. 
Morse], as have other Members of tnis 
great body, expressed himself patrioti- 
cally, clearly, and firmly to the effect that 
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if the successful prosecution of the war 
requires this legislation, he is willing to 
waive other points of objection, sound 
end impelling as some of them may be, 
The very preservation of the Nation it- 
solf is dependent upon the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The law of our Nation vests power in 
Congress to declare war, to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain 
a navy, and to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers enumerated. Those 
provisions have been.construed to the 
broadest possible extent by the courts of 
our land as giving to the Congress the 
power to perform all acts necessary to 
carry on the war to a successful conclu- 
sion, 

I shall quote a few sentences from the 
sixty-seventh volume of Corpus Juris, 
which every lawyer Member, as well as 
others in this great body, recognizes as 
an outstanding encyclopedia of law. At 
page 365 appears the following language: 
The power granted by the Constitution of 
the United States to the Federal Government 


to wage war necessarily includes the power 
to conduct war to a successful conclusion. 


The language continues: 


It is not, however, limited to victories, but 
in general extends to all related matters 
which in any way tend toward the accom- 
plishment of that end, including the 
mobilization and utilization of all resources 
of the country, and carries with it subsidiary 
authority to deal comprehensively with all 
exigencies created by war or arising from its 
inception, progress, and termination. 


I continue reading: 


It follows that the Federal Government 
hes plenary and exclusive powers over all 
matters pertaining to war, with which no 
State or its courts can interfere, and the Con- 
gress, in the protection of the common good, 
may enact all such legislation as in its wis- 
iom it deems essential to the prosecution of 
he war with vigor and success, and may em- 
loy any means calculated to wage war suc- 
essfully, provided it does not interfere with 
the power vested in the President by the 
Constitution as to command of the armed 
forces and the conduct of campaigns. In 
this connection the Congress has a broad 
discretion to prescribe extraordinary regula- 
tions in time of war, the war power of the 
Federal Government being, as has been said, 
at least as extensive as the police powers of 
the several States, although clearly distin- 
guishable therefrom, and at least as great 
is its power under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. In enacting such legisla- 
tion the Congress is not limited to general 
regulations for the conduct of war, but may 
descend to the most minute directions. 


I invite attention to the concluding 
sentence: 


( 
t 
} 
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Moreover, the power to make war carries 
with it inherently the power to guard against 
the immediate renewal of the conflict after 
& victory or a cessation of hostilities, and to 
remedy the evils which have arisen from its 
€ and progress. 

So, Mr. President, this great body, the 
Senate of the United States, has properly 
recognized the fact that the fundamental 
question before us in the conference re- 
bort is whether the proposed legislation 
1s needed for the successful prosecution 
ol the war. If it be so needed, I for one— 
aad I believe I express the sentiments of 
O.ner Members of the Senate—do not 
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stand in fear of an attack being made 
upon the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed legislation, because the power to 
preserve the Nation necessarily involves 
the exercise of the greatest possible 
plenary powers on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

I share the fears which were expressed 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from the State of Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
when he pointed out the almost, if not 
entirely, unrestrained powers vested by 
the proposed bill in one individual. 

I shall not trespass upon the time of 
the Senate in reiterating the illustrations 
used by my distinguished colleague. I 
merely assert that he has properly, as I 
see it, called attention to the fact that 
when the conferees agreed upon the con- 
ference report they extended and am- 
plified the discretion which had been 
granted by the Senate in its action sev- 
eral weeks ago in adopting the committee 
substitute. Notwithstanding that fact, 
I view with appreciation the comments 
of our friend and distinguished colleague 
from Utah |Mr. THomas] when he indi- 
cated that there was no desire to alter 
the meaning of the language approved 
by the Senate by the insertion of certain 
words and phrases in the bill. Neverthe- 
less, to my mind, by providing that the 
Director, to the extent deemed necessary 
and appropriate by him, may perform 
certain acts, the bill takes on a legal 
effect far beyond the provision that to 
the extent necessary and appropriate to 
carry out its intentions, certain things 
may be done. 

Mr. President, the pending bill con- 
tains the same vice that was happily 
cured by the Senate a few weeks ago at 
or near the conclusion of the debate dur- 
ing that dramatic moment when my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, rose. The vice to which I refer 
is that of placing in the hands of one 
individual unlimited power to formulate 
regulations, and by regulation, which he 
himself or his nominee, or designee, shall 
prepare, to select, designate, or create 
the body by which the regulations, their 
enforcement and application are re- 
viewed. 

So, Mr. President, I say that I share— 
and I think very appropriately—the fears 
and apprehensions expressed by my 
friend and seatmate, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, who has occupied 
many positions with distinction, credit, 
and honor to himself, and to the satis- 
faction of those whom he has served. 
But, in common with him, I assert that 
if in fact the successful prosecution of 
the war demands that this legislation be 
enacted, I stand in favor of it and will 
vote for it. 

So the question as I see it simmers 
down to the one sentence, Is the legis- 
lation proposed by the conference report 
needed for the successful prosecution of 
the war? It has been asserted in various 
language, but, in substance, very much 
the same, that there are three reasons 
why it is needed for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. The first reason is 
that the legislation proposed by the con- 
ference report is necessary in order to 
assure the production of munitions and 
supplies needed in the conduct of the 
war. The second reason suggested as to 
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why the conference report bill is needed 
for the successful prosecution of the war 
is—and I quote the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—that the en- 
actment of the bill would “be heartening 
news to the armed forces.” 

The third reason which is asserted as 
to why the proposed legislation is neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the 
war is that it will emphasize to our ene- 
mies, both German and Japanese, that 
our people are determined to produce all 
the munitions of war which may be 
needed in order to complete the destruc- 
tion of those enemies. 

Myr. President, there may be some sub- 
sidiary or other reasons which I have 
overlooked, but to my mind those three 
are the ones upon which major emphasis 
has been placed. Upon their soundness 
or unsoundness rests the decision as to 
whether or not the pending bill should 
be enacted. Is this proposed legislation 
needed in order to provide production? 
Will it be heartening news to the armed 
forces, and, if so, I may add, will it pro- 
duce beneficial results, and, third, will 
it give emphasis to our determination 
which will inspire fear and perhaps con- 
sternation on the part of our enemies? 

I submit, Mr. President, that when 
these three reasons are analyzed they 
will be found to simmer down virtually 
to the first one, namely, the question 
whether this measure is necessary in or- 
der to provide production needed in the 
conduct of the war. 

I based this statement upon these con- 
siderations: The mere passage of this 
measure will have no lasting beneficial 
effect on the morale of our armed forces 
unless its enactment will in fact result 
in largely increased production. Any 
mere temporary enthusiasm which might 
be generated among our soldiers and 
sailors by the announcement that this 
bill has been passed will be largely if not 
entirely dispelled and destroyed if this 
bill fails in its ultimate effect to increase 
materially the production of the needed 
supplies of war. Especially is that true 
if there should result resentment, the 
possibility of labor troubles, the growth 
of angry sentiments among the people 
of the Nation, and the lack of unity to 
which my colleague from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse! referred. 

Moreover, there is strong reason to 
believe that, regardless of the effect on 
production, and even if the bill should 
increase production, it would bring 
about a decrease in morale among many 
of our soldiers and sailors because of the 
feeling on their part that this bill would 
involve the regimentation of industry, 
the loss of liberty in cur country, and 
the adoption by cur Nation of the very 
principles against which our armed 
forces this very day are gloriously fight- 
ing and dying. 

The effect of the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation upon the Germans and 
the Japanese is highly problematical. 
It is doubtful whether any appreciable 
number of their armed forces outside, 
perchance, their generals and leaders, 
will ever hear of the passage of this bill. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, certainly 
the vast achievements of our Nation in 
preduction do not require further prooi 
or emphasis to our enemies, dispersing 
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as they are on the German battlefields, 
and harried, embarrassed, and crushed 
as they are becoming in much of the 
Pacific area. I say that no further proof 
or emphasis is necessary to demonstrate 
to our enemies our determination to 
pursue this war to victery, regardless of 
all obstacles which may be in the way. 

Moreover, our enemies will be affected 
as will our own soldiers, not so much 
by the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion as they will by its efficacy in pro- 
ducing more munitions of war which 
will contribute to the destruction and 
final overthrow of our enemies. 

So, Mr. President, as I see it, the rea- 
son with respect to the morale of our 
own forces, and the one with respect to 
the alleged consternation which might 
come upon our enemies, simmer down 
through the funnel into the third and 
final one of the reasons upon which the 
advocacy of this bill rests, namely, that 
the bill would result in materially 
increased production, in our Nation, of 
war matériel which could be employed 
by our soldiers and sailors to defeat our 
enemies. 

In determining how to vote on this 
bill, I am not relying on the possibility 
of a new conference report being sub- 
mitted which will embody the substitute 
which the Senate recently passed. I do 
not base my opposition, for such it is on 
my part with respect to the bill, upon 
any confidence in the likelihood of 
another manpower bill being enacted. 
Personally, I shall favor, and I anticipate 
that I shall vote in favor of, a motion 
to recommit the bill to a further confer- 
ence if the opportunity shall be afforded 
so to do. But you, Mr. President, and 
I, and all of us, realize that there is no 
certainty that the committee substitute 
can ever be revived if the pending con- 
ference report is rejected. 

I recall that on this floor yesterday the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Burton] said: 

But if the House is called into session to 
consider this matter there is no assurance 
that another conference will be had since the 
conference originally authorized has already 
acted. 


And the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AvsTIN] expressed him- 
self to similar effect in the RrEcorp yes- 
terday. So, as I see it, as the matter 
now stands, the question before the Sen- 
ate is whether to adopt the conference 
report or not, and this without regard 
to the reasonably likely result of the bill 
being recommitted for further confer- 
ence, for there is no certainty that any 
other bill will be submitted to the Senate 
or will be enacted by the Congress if so 
submitted. 

So, Mr. President, I return to the ques- 
tion whether the conference report bill 
will bring about substantial additional 
production. The fact that the President 
advocates the tneasure, and refers to the 
compromise contained in the conference 
report as not being in its entirety up to 
that which was recommended by Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King, indi- 
cates the sincere belief of the President 
of the United States, and perhaps also 
the belief, equally sincere, of General 
Marshall and Admiral King, that the 
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conference report will bring about the 
desired production. 

Mention has been made on the floor 
of the testimony of the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, Mr. Krug. It 
was my pleasure a few days ago, in com- 
pany with some other Senators, to visit 
Mr. Krug and other gentlemen on quite 
another matter. I was impressed with 
his fairness and his genial personality. 
I have no doubt he is a man of real 
ability. 

I have not read all the testimony in 
this case, three hundred-and-some-odd 
pages, but from what I have read, plus 
the illuminating discussion which has 
proceeded upon this floor, I think that 
I have secured an entirely adequate con- 
ception of the issues involved. 

I say that Mr. Krug is a man of abil- 
ity, and I am not unmindful of the testi- 
mony which he gave, and which was re- 
ferred to here today. Yet I should like 
to point out briefly two things with re- 
spect to the testimony of Mr. Krug, and 
I promise not to trespass much longer on 
the patience of the Senate. One is the 
fact that his experience, as distinguished 
from that of another man or men to 
whom I shall refer in a moment, has not 
given him the opportunity to acquire 
the same knowledge on the question of 
employment as has the experience of one 
or more, at any rate, of the men to whom 
I shall refer. 

Mr. Krug is a distinguished man. He 
served as research statistician with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. in 1930 and 
1931. He was chief of the depreciation 
section of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, 1932 to 1935. He was pub- 
lic utilities expert with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1936 and 1937. 
He was technical director of the Ken- 
tucky Public Service Commission, 1937. 

I digress at this point to comment upon 
the fact that our distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] with just pride, during the 
examination of Mr. Krug, referred to his 
early knowledge of, and association with, 
Mr. Krug in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Krug was chief power engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 1938 to 
1940. I call attention to the fact that he 
was chief power engineer. I do not know 
how many men he had under him, but it 
is perfectly obvious and clear to my mind, 
from this account of his qualifications 
and experience, up to that time, that his 
primary qualifications and his primary 
experiences were along technical lines 
relative to public service utilities of one 
kind or another. 

Then he was manager of power, I take 
it with the T. V. A.,in 1940. He was chief 
power consultant with the O. P. M. in 
1941. He was deputy director general 
for priorities in the W. P. B. in 1942. 
He was the program vice chairman and 
director of the Office of War Utilities of 
the W. P. B. in February 1943. 

I concede the distinguished career of 
this gentleman. I believe he is 37 or 38 
years of age and a man of ability. Yet 
I undertake to say two things, first, that 
to my mind the experience which he has 
had along technical lines by no means 
qualifies him to the extent that the head 
of the American Federation of Labor, or 
the head of the Congress of Industrial 
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Organizations, or the head of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, or 
the heads of many of the State chambers 
of commerce, are qualified with respect 
to industry and employment, and wit 
respect to the effect a regimentation pjjj 
would have upon employees. 

I dare say that our distinguished ¢o}- 
league who spoke just before me, the 
Senator from the far West, the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], in his 
personal experience, to which he has go 
graphically and clearly alluded in the 
past in this body, has come in closer con. 
tact with the working man, the laboring 
man, and knows more about the effec; 
of a given piece of legislation upon the 
average working man, than do many of 
us who have had other types of experi- 
ence. 

The other matter to which I desire to 
call attention with respect to Mr. Krug 
is the response which he made to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming, at 
page 148 of the record, when the Senator 
asked him: 

Senator O’MaHONEY. And we have out- 
produced the totalitarian power that is on 
our side, we have supplied Russia with ma- 
terial, and we have done all of this by a 
voluntary method, not by the totalitarian 
method. 

Mr. Kruc. I would be the last one in the 
world to discount the job that has been done. 
It is an amazing job. 


This is the testimony of Mr. Krug. 
True, he has favored, and I have no 
doubt does yet favor, legislation requir- 
ing compulsory labor 

What do some of those on the other 
side of the picture say about it? I shall 
call attention to only two or three. One 
to whom I particularly call attention is 
the one cited by the Senator from West 
Virginia a few days ago, Mr. Ira Mosher, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, his letter being quoted 
as having been written under date of 
March 28, appearing on pages 2944 and 
2945 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. He 
said this: 

I feel so deeply that I must repeat again 
that in the opinion of industry adoption of 
the conference report on manpower legisla- 
tion will hamper and impede war produc- 
tion. 


I omit portions of what he said, but he 
said this near the conclusion: 

It is nearly universal opinion that the con- 
ference report will retard and not intensily 
production. The pending conference report 
would set up legislation which raises a ques- 
tion of patriotism of these employees, which 
they do not deserve. 

I can only repeat that the passage of this 
bill in its present form is the most serious 
obstacle yet proposed for the production 
needed for victory. 


So testifies the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States. 

I refer, in a very few words, to the 
comments made by Mr. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. His comments appear on page 
2912 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, ull- 
der date of March 27, in a_ letter 
to the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney], in the concluding para- 
graph of which the writer says: 

I appeal in the name and in behalf of tae 
7,000,000 members of the American Federa- 
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¢ion of Labor to the Members of the United 
‘ 5 Senate, many of whom have stood by 
workers on critical occasions, to defeat 
; conference report, to preserve the free- 
, of labor, and to permit the workers to 
inue to prove through the exercise of 
-}| and service that free labor is superior 
slave labor. 


GO! 


Immediately following, on the same 
e and the next page, is an expression 
m Mr. Nathan E. Cowan of the C.I. O. 
ievislative department, in which he 
1s strongly, vigorously, and eloquent- 
his opposition to the measure now 
pending before the Senate. 
Mr. President, I conclude my reference 
to the evidence as to the effect of the 
proposed legislation by referring not to 
the word of someone, not to the spoken 
vilable of some orator, but to the dem- 
onstrated fact so vividly emphasized by 
Myr. Krug himself, when he points out 
that the record of production is an 
amazing record. It is, as has been so 
repeatedly mentioned on this floor, a 
record showing that we have excelled 
all our allies and all our adversaries 
combined. 
Mr. President, reverting again to the 
question whether the enactment of the 
conference bill is needed for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, in other 
words whether its enactment will bring 
hat final result into which the other 
alleged reasons simmer down, namely 
substantial additional production, I sub- 
mit that, although I do not by any means 
fail to assign proper credit to the mili- 
and naval and civil authorities of 
our Government for their splendid, glor- 
ious, industrious, and honorable achieve- 
ment, nevertheless, on the question as 
to what method of attracting labor to 
war plants will bring about maximum 
production, the views of management 
and labor are of more value and en- 
titled to more weight as evidence than 
e the views of persons who are not 
actively engaged in the production of 
commodities. 
So, Mr. President, in conclusion, as 
I approach the vote upon this momen- 
tous bill concerning which I have en- 
d in small part in this historic de- 
bate—for I believe it is a historic 
debate—I am compelled first to the con- 
clusion that the Congress has adequate 
power to pass this legislation; second, 
that there is every reason for the appre- 
hension so vividly portrayed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] yester- 
day and today; third, that regardless of 
apprehension, the question ulti- 
mately resolves itself to the simple in- 
terrogatory whether or not the bill is 
hecessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 
Mr. President, there are three reasons 
assigned why the bill should be enacted. 
One, the effect on morale of our own 
oldiers. Two, the contrary effect on the 
morale of our enemies. Three, the 
alleged increase of production. I find 
my mind forced to consider that the three 
simmer into the last-mentioned reason; 
and upon the face of the record, upon 
he face of the evidence, upon the debate 
which has taken place in this notable 
body during these momentous days, I am 
compelled to the conclusion that evi- 
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dence has not been adduced which shows 
that a measure of this type, with its 
dangers, with its comprehensive and 
tremendous grant of power to one indi- 
vidual, is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. Therefore, my 
vote, Mr. President, will be in opposition 
to the adoption of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is nn agreeing to the conference 
report om House bill 1752. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The clerk 


Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green O’Daniel 
Bailey Gurney O’Mahoney 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 

Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnston,S C. Shipstead 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfie!d Langer Taft 
Butler Lucas Taylor 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Capper McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon McMahon Wheeler 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Moore Willis 
Fulbright Morse Wilson 
George Murdock Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
thought that I might make a very brief 
statement in regard to the conference re- 
port; but in order that we may have a 
vote and have it at once, I forego that 
opportunity and ask that the Senate now 
have a vote on the conference report, if 
it is at all possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report on 
House bill 1752. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. 
RUSSELL, and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire merely to say that, as I announced 
at the opening of the debate, it is my in- 
tention, if and when the conference re- 
port is rejected, to move that the Senate 
ask for a further conference with the 
House, so that the measure may be re- 
considered in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when Mr. MitTcH- 
ELL’Ss name was called). My colleague 
the junior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. MITcHELL] is necessarily detained 
on the west coast on public business for 
the Mead committee. He has a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines}. I understand that if the Sen- 
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ator from Washington were present, he 
would vote “nay”, and that if the Senator 
from Maryland were present he would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. GuFrey] is 
necessarily absent on public business. If 
he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HATCH. My colleague the junior 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CuHAvez] 
is necessarily detained on important de- 
partmental business. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. ANpDREws], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona |Mr. HaypDEN}, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hozy], the Senator from Lousiana [Mr. 
OveERTON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScruGHAM], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr, WaGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York LMr. 
WAGNER] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typinés] are absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mead] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. ToNNELL] are absent on official busi- 
ness with the Special Commitiee to In- 
vestigate the: National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WALSH] is absent on an inspection tour 
for the United States Navy. If present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] is paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Myers]. I am advised thet if present 
and voting the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] is paired with the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Mrsap]. I am advised 
that if present and voting the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “yea’”’ 
and the Senator from New York would 
vote “nay.” The Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Overton] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLEr]. 
If present and voing the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is absent on 
officic] business of the Senate as a Mem- 
ber of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. I 
am advised that if present he would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HAWKES], who would vote “nay,” is 
paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivcss], 
who would vote “yea.” Both Senators 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho I[Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent because of illness. 
If present he would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Austin Fulbright Radcliffe 
Bailey George Reed 
Ball Gurney Russell 
Bankhead Hart . Saltonstall 
Barkley Hatch Smith 
Brewster Hill Stewart 
Burton Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Byrd McClellan Tobey 
Connally Maybank White 
Eastland O’Daniel 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Johnson, Calif. O’Mahoney 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Briggs Johnston,S.C. Revercomb 
Brooks Kilgore Shipstead 
Buck La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McFarland Vandenberg 
Capper McKellar Wheeler 
Cordon McMahon Wheity 
Donnell Magnuson Wiley 
Downey Millikin Willis 
Ellender Moore Wilson 
Gerry Morse Young 
Green Murdock 


Hickenlooper Murray 
NOT VOTING—21 


Andrews Hawkes Robertson 
Bridges Hayden Scrugham 
Chandler Hoey Thomas, Idaho 
Chavez Mead Tunnell 
Ferguson Mitchell Tydings 

Glass Myers Wagner 
Guffey Overton Walsh 


So the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments, request a further con- 
ference thereon with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. THomas of Utah, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Burton 
conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I stated that representatives 
of management, labor, and agriculture 
have approved the regulations issued by 
the War Manpower Commission. In ef- 
fect, that amounts to approval of com- 
pulsory regulation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks the names of 
the representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and agriculture who agreed to that 
proposal. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 

RD, as follows: 
PRINCIPALS OF NATIONAL LABOR MANAGEMENT 
COMMISSION 
MANAGEMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Conrad Cooper, assistant vice president in 
charge cf operations of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. 

Eric A. Johnston, president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Frederick C. Crawford, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

LABOR REPRESENTATIVES 

William Green, American Federation of 
Labor. 

Philip Murray, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Edward A. O'Neal, president, Farm Bureau 
Federation, 


James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers’ Union. 
Albert S. Goss, master, National Grange. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY: Mr. President, ordi- 
narily we would attempt to huve the Sen- 
ate return to executive session for the 
consideration of the treaty with Mexico; 
but in view of the hour, in view of the 
fact that another conference report is 
ready for consideration, and in view of 
the further fact that I am advised that 
consideration of the conference report 
will not take long, I wonder whether it 
will be possible to have the Senate con- 
sider and dispose of that report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very anxious 
to have the Senate resume consideration 
of the water treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. We shunted it aside 
for a week, for discussion of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Aubrey Williams, but all tc no 
avail; that nomination went up in a puff 
of smoke. Now the Senate has spent a 
week or more, a considerable length of 
time, on the manpower bill conference 
report, and it has gone up in a puff of 
smoke. I very much hope the majority 
leader will cooperate in helping obtain 
some action on the-treaty. It has been 
before the Senate for a long time. It is 
a very important matter. It affects not 
only our material welfare but our inter- 
national attitude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my friend the Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, that it is my desire 
to cooperate in regard to the treaty; but, 
of course, the conference report is a 
privileged matter, and it might b- in- 
jected at some other date. I thought 
that while we were in legislative session 
we might dispose of it, so that when we 
return to the consideration of the treaty 
with Mexico we could conclude its con- 
sideration without further interruption. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations whether the rumored or sug- 
gested reservations or amendments— 
whatever they may be called—to the 
treaty have taken form, and whether 
they will soon be available for our study. 

Mr.CONNALLY. I willsay to the Sen- 
ator that they are available now. I will 
give the Senator a copy. I have not yet 
formally submitted them, because I 
wished to confer with Senators who are 
interested, to see whether they are agree- 
able, before I have them printed in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, about a week ago a promise 
was made that I was to have a copy of 
the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I now tender the 
Senator a copy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the Senator. The copy comes 10 days 
late, but I appreciate receiving it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate has not 
been actively engaged in consideration 
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of the treaty for some time. Consiq. 
eration of the conference report on the 
war manpower bill caused consideration 
of the treaty to be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Up. 
doubtedly, that is true. May I retain 
this copy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator may 
retain it. It is his copy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does jt 
cover all the objections which were 
made? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. I believe it 
covers the main objections which had 
been urged by certain Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Bypp) 
have a copy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have loaned the 
Senator from Virginia a copy, and I am 
having other copies made available. I 
am having copies multigraphed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the 
Senator will permit, I shall be glad to 
have my office prepare some copies. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Texas if he ob- 
jects to the Senate proceeding to the 
consideration of the conference report on 
Senate bill 298? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky assure us that consid- 
eration of the conference report can be 
completed today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
further assure us that when we resume 
consideration of the treaty we shall not 
be disturbed by every mosquito that 
comes along? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assure the Senator 
from Texas that he will not be disturbed 
by any mosquito, but that possibly he 
may be disturbed by some hawk. 
[Laughter.] 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION-—CONFERENCE REFORT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 298) 
to continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, increase 
its borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of _ the 
House and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: “That section 4 
of the act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
108), as amended, is amended by striking out 
‘$3,000,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$4,750,000,000’. 

“Suc. 2. The provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 381 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 67). are suspended until 
the expiration of the two-year period begin- 
ning with the Ist Gay of January immediately 
following the date on which the President, 
by proclamation, or the Congress, by concur- 
rent resolution, declares that hostilities in 
the present war have terminated. During the 
period of suéh suspension the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any farm 
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ommocdity owned or controlled by it at less 
nen tho parity or comparable price therefor, 
. :nat the foregoing restriction shall not 
to (1) sales for new or byproduct uses; 
v3 of peanuts for the extraction of oil; 
-sics for export; (4) sales for seed or feed: 
‘ed, That no wheat or corn shall be sold 
for feed at less than parity price for corn at 
« time such sale is made: And provided 
- That in making regional adjustments 
in the sale price of corn or wheat for feed, 
‘he minimum price need not be higher in 
any area than the United States average par- 
nrice for corn; (5) sales of commodities 
» have substantially deteriorated in 
ty or of nonbasic perishable commcedi- 
xhere there is danger of loss or waste 
throve spoilage; or (6) sales for the purpose 
of establishing claims against persons who 
have cemmitted fraud, misrepresentation, or 
o' her wrongful acts with respect to the com- 
mcdity. The method that is now used for 
the purpeses of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans for determining the parity price or 
its cquivalent for seven-eighths-inch Mid- 
dling cotton at the average location used in 
fixing the kase loan rate for cotton shall also 
be used for determining the parity price for 
seven-eighths-inch Middling cotton at such 
ee location for the purposes of this 
sec.vlon 

“Sec 3. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
lo 


the 


he buying of commodities for resale at a 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
shall be limited as follows: Obligations for 
making such payments and absorbing such 
losses may be incurred and paid by the Com- 
medity Credit Corporation (a) in such 
amounts as may be necessary (1) to complete 
operations with respect to 1944 and prior year 
crop programs and (2) to fulfill obligations 
incurred prior to July 1, 1945, with respect to 
1945 and prior fiscal year noncrop programs; 
and (b) in amounts which do not involve 
subsidy payments or losses in excess of (1) 
$5€8,000,000 for operations during the fiscal 
year ending June £0, 1946, with respect to the 
dairy production payment program, (2) 
$120,000,000 for operations during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, with respect to 
other noncrop programs, including the feed- 
wheat program, aod (3) $225,000,000 with re- 
spect to the 1945 crop program operations: 
Provided, That not to exceed 10 per centum 
of each amount specified in clauses (b) (1), 
(2), and (3) shall be available interchange- 
ably for the operations described in such 
clauses but in no case shall the total subsidy 
payments and losses absorbed under any one 
of such clauses be increased by more than 10 
per centum: Provided jurther, That in carry- 
ing out the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, beginning April 1, 1945, the rate of 
payment for pound of butterfat delivered 
shall not be less than 25 per centum of the 
national weighted average rate of payment 
per one hundred pounds of whole milk de- 
livered 

“Sec. 4. The first two sentences of section 1 
of the act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: 

‘As of the 30th of June in each year and 
as soon as possible thereafter, beginning with 
June 30, 1945, an appraisal of all of the assets 
and liabilities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the purpose of determining the 
net worth of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The value of assets shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the cost of such assets 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, or in- 
' as practicable, the average market price 
ol such assete during the last month of the 
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fiscal year covered by the appraisal, which- 
ever is the lower, and a report of any such 
appraisal shall be submitted to the Fresident 
as soon as possible after it has been made.’ 
“Sec. 5. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 7 of the act approved January 31, 
1935 (48 Stat. 4), as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1945’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1947’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
R. F. WacNeER, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Gero. RADCLIFFE, 
hianagers on the part of the Senate. 
Brent SPENCE, 
Pavut Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
JESSE P. WoLcoTT, 
Frep L. Crawronzp, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is but one point in disagree- 
ment. I refer to the question pertaining 
to the additional amount which will be 
added to the borrowing power of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Full hearings were held on the bill, 
both in the Senate andin the House. The 
Senate committee reduced the amount 
which had been requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Request had been 
made for an increase in credit limit from 
$3,600,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. The 
committee reduced the amount to $4,- 
500,000,000. The action of the committee 
was agreed to by the Senate. The bill 
was passed by the Senate and sent to 
conference. 

The House committee reported in 
favor of $5,000,000,000. The bill went to 
the floor of the House and a vote was had 
on the question of reducing the figure of 
$5,000,000,000. One vote was on the ques- 
tion of a reduction to $4,000,000,000, and 
another vote was on the question of a 
reduction to $4,500,000,000. On each vote 
the House declined to agree to the reduc- 
tion and passed the bill providing for 
$5,000,000,000. The Department of Agri- 
culture had requested that amount. A 
conference committee was appointed. 
In addition to the point to which I have 
referred, a few other minor points were 
involved, but they were adjusted. 

After the second meeting of the con- 
ference committee, or possibly the 
third—I am not sure which—and after 
full consideration and discussion, the 
conference agreed to divide the dif- 
ference between the amount as passed 
by the Senate and the amount as passed 
by the House. It seemed to be about the 
only way in which the conferees could 
agree. By reason of the positive votes in 
the House the conferees of the House at 
first declined to yield. For some time 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
declined to yield from the figure $4,- 
500,000,000. Finally, the conferees on the 
part of the House made a proposal to re- 
duce the amount of the authorization to 
$4,750,000,000, which was, of course, ar- 
rived at by dividing the difference be- 
tween the two Houses. 
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The Senate conferees then voted to 
accept the offer and settle the question 
on the basis of $4,750,000,000, although 
the Department of Agriculture had 
stated that $5,000,000,000 would be 
needea. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], 
who was a member of the conference 
committee, and who was the author 
of the four-and-a-half-billion-dollar 
amendment in the Senate, declined to 
sign the conference report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. T yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator from 
Alabama should add the name of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Torgy], who also declined to sign the 
conference report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes: the Senator 
from New Hampshire agreed with the 
Senator from Ohio and declined to sign 
the conference report. 

The question before the Senate is 
whether or not the adjustment agreed to 
by a majority of the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, and by all the con- 
ferees on the part of the House—I be- 
lieve they all agreed—is to be adopted or 
the whole conference report rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. For what purpose was 
the $5,600,000,000 to be used? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No specific use was 
set forth for that exact amount of money. 

Mr. Jones, the War Food Administra- 
tor, appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee and also before the House com- 
mittee. alte was in consultation with the 
Senators handling the matter. 

Of course, it is practically impossible 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to anticipate its exact needs over a period 
of 2 or 3 years, when changes are taking 
place, when prices are fluctuating, when 
money is needed to support one price 
here and another price there, or to apply 
a subsidy here and another subsidy there. 
or make loans. It must be understood 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
makes loans, and supports prices when- 
ever price supports are required. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has a designated amount 
been named for dairy subsidies? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; an amount 
was added by the Senate for dairy sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was it later changed? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. There was no 
dispute about it. The amount which the 
Senate had inserted in the bill was in- 
creased somewhat by the House, and 
there was no controversy about it in the 
conference committee. 

As I understand, the subsidy item is 
eliminated by the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. The $250,000,009 which 
has been eliminated is a sum which could 
have been used for unforeseen contin- 
gencies? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 
Of course, the Senator knows, because 
he is a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and keeps in 
touch with evervthiag of interest to the 
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farmer, that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is to agriculture what the 
R. F. C. is to business, 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It takes care, 
within the authorization of the law, 
of any financial needs which require 
relief, and no one can foresee what may 
be needed. In the first place, labor is 
searce on the farm. We do not know 
whether the production of food crops 
this year will be anything like what it 
bas been in the last 3 or 4 or 5 yegrs, 
with ideal weather and ample mangg@erd}. 
We do not know what supporting prices 
are going to be required. We do not 
know what the needs will be for lend- 
lease and for the Army and for emer- 
eencies. 

Of course, if the money is not neeted, 
it will not be spent. This is not an ap- 
propriation; it is merely an authoriza- 
tion similar to that for the R. F. C. and 
the Smaller War Piants Corporation, 


which have authorizations along the 
same lines. 
Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator is satis- 


fied that the amount approved by the 
conference committee would take care of 
everything now in sight—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I could not say 
that. I think that in a year of emer- 
gency, such as the present year, it is the 
best we could do, the best the War Food 
Administration could do in making up 
the estimates. They first thought they 
could get along with the four and a half 
billion dollars, but later, in view of de- 
velopments, they decided they really 
should have the $5,000,000. If the money 
is not needed, as I have said, is will not 
be spent; but if it is needed, it will be 
of very great assistance. 

Of course, the report is a compromise. 
The House has practically adjourned for 
2 weeks or longer, and the War Food Ad- 
ministrator is anxious to have the con- 
ference report adopted. He cannot 
make announcemenis of some plans 
which are contemplated until this au- 
thorization is made. So it would be very 
unfortunate to delay longer action on 
the conference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator is satis- 
fied that the compromise reached be- 
tween the two committees is a fair one, 
I certainly hope the report will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it is as fair 
a compromise as could be reached. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am not on the com- 
mittee and have just read the confer- 
ence report for the first time. There is 
a great deal said about wheat and cot- 
ton and dairy products. Has this meas- 
ure any connection at all with the flax 
program?. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It provides what- 
ever is necessary to carry out the flax 
program. The flax program was con- 
sidered. There is no controversy about 
that. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice it does not use 
the word “flax” anywhere, but I sup- 
pose that is covered by reference to some 
measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We put flax in the 
crop-insurance bill. 
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Mr. LANGER. I know, but is flax cov- 
ered by this measure? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 

about that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is no mention of 
flax in the program presented to justify 
the additional allowance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not based on 
flax. 

Mr. TAFT. There is a long list of 
products, but no mention of flax. 

Mr. LANGER. Where could I get a 
list of the products which are covered? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator will find it 
in the Senate committee hearings. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator from 
Ohio will permit an interruption, I think 
$30,000,000 was otherwise specifically au- 
thorizec. for flax. The committee gave a 
good deal of consideration, at one time 
or another, to increasing the production 
of flax. I think some of the money au- 
thorized can be used for flax. 

Mr. LANGER. I remember about the 
$30,000,000, and I notice the pending bill 
takes care of some debts that were owing 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
some time ago. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that $10 an acre was prom- 
ised to the farmers 2 years ago if they 
would raise flax, but it was never paid. 
I wondered whether that was included 
in this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it was included, 
it was in a general estimate by the War 
Food Administration. This is not a de- 
ficiency appropriation, is not so intended; 
it is an authorization for work in the 
future. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the Senate committee 
hearings there is a list, and at the bottom 
of the page is contained an item, “Re- 
serve for other programs, $50,000,000.” 

My understanding is that the flax 
situation is covered by some other legis- 
lation, not by this. 

Mr. LANGER. I remember the $30,- 
000,000 appropriation, but the Senator is 
familiar with the fact that 2 years ago 
farmers were promised $10 an acre for 
raising flax. Thousands of farmers 
seeded the flax, but never got the money. 

Mr. TAFT. I have heard that; I am 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. LANGER. I wondered if the $50,- 
000,000 would cover that. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is in- 
tended, because flax was never men- 
tioned in the testimony at any time. My 
understanding was that the flax was 
covered by some other legislation and 
some other appropriation; but I cannot 
be certain of that. 

Mr. LANGER. The $30,000,000 covers 
only the 1945 flax program, and I won- 
dered if we could not get in the 1944 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not think we can get 
anything in now, beeause this is a con- 
ference report, and it cannot be 
amended. 

Mr. LANGER. But perhaps we might 
send it back to conference and get it in. 

Mr. TAFT, That would be my prefer- 
ence. 


I do not know 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to sugges 
that the authorization for flax payments 
is covered in the crop-insurance Jay 
Congress passed some time ago; at least 
that is my recollection. It was to the 
amount of $30,000,000, as I recall. 

Mr. LANGER. But that was only {oy 
the 1945 crop. The farmers want to get 
payment for the 1944 crop. They never 
got their $10 an acre. 

Mr. AIKEN. If there is anything ow. 
ing the farmers for the 1944 crop, it 
seems to me Congress should see that jj 
is paid. I certainly would be glad to do 
what I could toward helping to have 
provision made for its payment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield.’ 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
with reference to the first two or three 
lines on page 2 of the conference report 
which have to do with “sales of commodi- 
ties which have substantially deterio- 
rated in quality or of nonbasic perish- 
able commodities where there is danger 
of loss or waste through spoilage.” 

Was there any testimony, or was any- 
thing shown by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, concerning food which 
spoiled or losses sustained by the storage 
of eggs and the 20,000,000 pounds of lard 
that went into the open tanks? Would 
this bill pay for those losses? 

Mr. TAFT. Frankly, I do not remem- 
ber whether there was any testimony to 
that effect or not. I think it is admitted 
that some food has spoiled and that there 
have been losses. Some of the losses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
past have covered such items. 

The provision to which the Senator has 
referred, which is a provision of the 
House bill which we accepted, provides 
that if foods have substantially deterio- 
rated in quality or are nonbasic perish- 
able commodities as to which there is 
danger of loss or waste through spoilage, 
that shall be taken into consideration. 

Up to this time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has had some doubt about 
its ability to sell food which has not 
spoiled, but as to which there is only 
danger of spoilage. I do not know why 
they have doubt about it, but apparently 
the reason why some commodities have 
spoiled is that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could not sell, owing to some 
limitations on price, or against selling 
below parity, or some other restraint. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
Mr. TOBEY. I merely wish to say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that if he 
has in mind—and I think he has; I know 
I have—the tremendous loss of 5,000,000 
cases of eggs which ensued and which is 
just too bad, manifestly that loss was ab- 
sorbed by the appropriation for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 
Mr. WHERRY. That is one of the 
things I desired to inquire about. I 
should like to ask another question of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. I ‘n- 
serted in the Recorp yesterday three l¢i- 
ters I received from a wholesale grocery 
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company in Texas which listed, as ap- 
pears on page 3011 of the Recorp, more 
(han 105,600 cases of food which has been 
ceclared surplus property and is now be- 
ing offered for sale. On the next page 
was listed thousands of. cases more. 
What I should like to ask the distin- 
eyished Senator is, Where does the sur- 
plus property come from, and is there a 
loss on it, and is that taken care of, in 
part, by this appropriation? 

Mr. TAFT. I can only make the as- 
sumption that it is not. No Commodity 
Credit Corporation property would be 
declared surplus, as I understand. . Sur- 
plus property must be Army supplies, or 
Navy supplies, or Treasury procurement 
supplies, or supplies of some one of the 
procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment. As a general thing, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has a right 
to sell whenever it wishes to do so, and 
it buys and sells constantly. It has a 
revolving fund. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I un- 
cerstand that under the Steagall Act it 
is the Corporation’s duty to support 
prices by placing floors under meats and 
under grains, and so forth. So the Cor- 
poration does own commodities, does it 
not? The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion buys and stores commodities. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh yes. I will give a list of 
them in a moment. They have some 
$2.000,000,000 worth of commodities at 
the present time. 

Mr. WHERRY. How many dollars’ 
worth? 

Mr. TAFT. Two billion dollars’ worth 
at the present time. 

Mr. President, the point involved in the 
disagreement is a narrow but I think a 
very important one. I think the Senate 
conferees agreed with the House con- 
ferees on every item of the bill until we 
came to the question of the total authori- 
zation to be given the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for borrowing. We, for in- 
stance, agreed to an increase of $68,000,- 
000 in the subsidy for dairy products 
which the House had provided and upon 
which it insisted. In general we accept- 
ed the House bill. Then we came to the 
item which involves the increased bor- 
rowing power of the Commodity Credit 


Corporation. The Corporation had orig-. 


inally requested a borrowing power of 
$5,000,000,000. The Corporation now 
has a borrowing power of $3,000,000,000. 
It asked for an increase of $2,000,000,000. 
Tt had much less in the beginning, but 
the amount has been gradually increased. 

Now it is proposed in one bite to in- 
crease the borrowing power about 66 per- 
cent, up to $5,600,000,000. The Senate 
committee reduced that to $4,500,000,000. 
I think I can show that $4,000,000,000 
would be ample. We have been criticized 
over and over again for the tremendous 
borrowing power we have given the 
R. F.C. We heard such criticism during 
the debate on the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace. The criticism was that we had 
been perfectly lavish in allowing the bor- 
rowing of vast sums. Here is a case 
Where that question comes up again. 
The matter ought to be considered like 
®n appropriation, and in my opinion we 


Ousht not to grant this additional bor- 
rowing power unless Mr. Jones and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can show 
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that the amount is actually néeded, and 
I maintain they have not shownit. Asa 
matter of fact, when Mr- Jones was be- 
fore the Senate committee he testified 
with regard to a proposal that the $2,- 
600,000,000 increase requested in borrow- 
ing power be cut to a billion and one- 
half as follows: 

I think we can do all we planned to do 
within the terms of that, but I can under- 
stand the position of the committee. I think 
we can do everything within that, and I 
think with a billion and a half we could get 
the job done, and if an emergency arose come 
back and ask for more. However, with the 
restrictions you have in here, I think the 
$2,000,000,000 would be more desirable. 


Again he said: 

I am perfectly willing for you to write in 
any reasonable restriction on the use of the 
funds that will.keep us from going wild, but 
I would like to have as nearly as possible the 
amount authorized so we could give assur- 
ance to the farmer that Congress was going 
to carry this out. I think it would be better 
to get the full amount. However, if Congress 
feels that it is wise to limit to a billion and 
a half, all right. 


And again in the House committee 
hearings he was asked the same question, 
and he said: 

We preferred the $2,000,000,000 because we 
felt, from the psychology of the situation, it 
was better to have an assurance * * *, 
The Senate committee took action cutting 
it to $1,500,000,000. I think it is probable 
that that will be sufficient for the period in- 
tended. If it is not we can come back and 
ask for additional authority. I should have 
preferred that it be $2,000,000,000. But I do 
not think we would be severely handicapped 
at this figure, if that proves to be the wis- 
dom of the committee. 


My own opinion, Mr. President, was 
that $4,000,000,000 would be svfficient, 
and when Mr. Jones testified before the 
Senate committee in effect we compro- 
mised with him and made it $4,500,000,- 
000. Then the measure went to the 
House, which compromised and made the 
amount four and three-quarter billions. 
Then if we add the $250,000,000 appro- 
priated last week after only an inconsid- 
erable contest. Mr. Jones gets the whole 
$5,600,000,000 he asks for. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any need for this additional money. As 
a matter of fact the fund is a revolving 
one. It is true that what goes into sub- 
sidies is lost, but there is a provision in 
the statute that the amount lost shall be 
replaced by appropriation, and we did 
replace $250,000,000 of losses only last 
week. Weare going to be faced immedi- 
ately after July with further losses, and 
we will be asked to appropriate $500,000,- 
000 or $600,000,000 more for losses which 
occurred during the present fiscal year. 
So in effect we can consider this as a 
revolving fund, and the question is how 
much of a revolving fund is necessary. 

At the present time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has invested, so to 
speak, in commodities, about $2,000,000,- 
000. It now owns or holds under lease 
6,373,000 bales of cotton costing $541,- 
600,000. It now holds, or held at the time 
of this statement, 263,000,000 bushels of 
wheat costing $375,000,000. I am quite 
certain that most of it has been sold 
since that time, and cash has been paid 
for it. The Corporation held on Octo- 
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ber 31; 1944; 331,000,000 pounds of wool 
costing $174,000,000; 201,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco costing $158,000,000; and 606,- 
000,000 pounds of dairy and poultry 
products costing $229,060,000. That is 
where the loss occurred to which the 
Senator from Nebraska referred. It 
holds miscellaneous commodities costing 
$550,000,000, or a total of $2,031,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the date of that 
Statement? 

Mr. TAFT. The date is October 31, 
1944. It is the last balance sheet the 
Corporation was able to give us. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the loss which 
has been incurred, and for the reasons I 
mentioned? 

Mr. TAFT. No; this is not a loss. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is it? 

Mr. TAFT. This represents $2,000,- 
000,000 of the presently authorized 
$3,000,000,000 which is invested in com- 
modities today. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory. 

Mr. TAFT. The only justification for 
any increase in borrowing power is that 
the Corporation must increase its in- 
ventory, and the plan as presented con- 
tains a long list of additional products 
which it desires to acquire. If we should 
provide exactly the additional amount 
for which the Corporation asks, which is 
$2,000,000,000 more purchasing power, 
the Corporation would buy additional 
cotton, additional wheat, additional wool, 
additional tobacco, additional dairy 
products, and additional miscellaneous 
products. 

The figures which are presented to 
justify this request, which are contained 
in the hearings, show that the Corpora- 
tion wants money to be able to acquire 
3,600,000 additional bales of cotton, 
which would give it at the end of this 
period 10,000,000 bales of cotton. It 
wants to acquire, or thinks it may have 
to acquire, 350,000,000 more bushels of 
wheat, costing $500,000,000, which would 
give it a total of over 600,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

For wool it is proposing to spend $247,- 
000,000 in addition to the $174,000,000 
already invested, to acquire a total of 
831,000,000 pounds of wool, far more then 
the entire crop of wool in this country. 

For tobacco it proposes to spend $86,- 
000,000 more, for dairy products another 
$100,000,000, and for miscellaneous prod- 
ucts $650,000,000. 

Mr. President, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has not shown any neces- 
sity for doing that. In fact, so far as 
the additional $500,000,000 requested for 
wheat is concerned, I do not think there 
is any question whatever that at the end 
of the next fiscal year there will be a 
smaller holding of wheat than there was 
on October 31, 1944. 

In other words, instead of needing for 
wheat $500,000,000 more which the Cor- 
poration is requesting, it is likely that 
it will receive back in cash some $250,- 
000,000 of the money already invesied in 
wheat, because the situation is that to- 
day there is a shortage of wheat in ihe 
world, and every pound of wheat cnd 
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every pound of flour which can be pro- 
duced will be required to feed the people 
of the world in the next 12 months. So 
I think the picture upon which this re- 
quest is based is simply fantastic. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AITKEN. Is there any estimate as 
to any amount of corn the Corporation 
may have to purchase in order to main- 
tain the value under the Steagall amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; the estimate includes 
$130,500,000 for purchase of corn. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the Corporation not 
request this additional amount in antici- 
pation of the possibility that if the war 
ends the bottom may fall out, at least 
temporarily, from under farm markets? 
It did after the last war. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but no one can see 
any. justification for that. Since this 
estimate was_made in October, the short- 
age has shifted. Today we have a short- 
age of food. It may be necessary to buy 
10,000,000 bales of cotton, although I 
think that is a dangerously large amount 
for the Government to hold. But I can 
see no justification for the additional 
purchase of two wool crops. We have 
had no difficulty in getting rid of the 
wool crop. It comes in, and the Govern- 
ment buys it, and sells it within 6 months. 
So during a large part of the year there 
is no necessity for a great amount of 
money to carry the wool crop. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do we not now have 
stored large stocks of wool? 

Mr. TAFT. The Commodity Cyrcdit 
Corporation bought the wool crop; but 
today that crop is rapidly going out. I 
believe that within a very short time 
all the money invested in wool will be 
returned. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason given for 
wanting the additional sum is that it 
rgay be kept to maintain a floor under 
farm prices. 

Mr. TAFT. It may be necessary to 
buy great quantities of many products, 
but the Commodity Credit Corporation 
can sell the products it has today. In 
other words, this is a revolving fund. We 
already have $2,000,000,000 invested, 
which we certainly ought to cash in if 
we possibly can. I do not know why we 
cannot cash in all of the $2,000,000,000, 
except for the cotton, in which we have 
invested about a half a billion dollars. 

So on any reasonable estimate of re- 
quirements, the situation today is that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
$2,000,000,000 invested. I am willing to 
give them another $1,009,000,000 to in- 
crease their holdings if they wish to do 
so, and another biilion to take care of 
subsidies, until the money is refunded by 
appropriations. But I am perfectly con- 
vinced that a year from now they will 
actually have not 1 cent more invested 
in products than is invested today. Yet 
once we authorize the borrowing power, 
the money is there. To say that they 
will not use it unless they need it is not a 
true reflection of Government opera- 
tions. Governments ordinarily use 
whatever they happen to wish to use; 
and they are very likely to use it whether 
they need it or not, 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is not only not a true 
refiection of Government operations, but 
it is not a true reflection of human 
nature. 

Mr. TAFT. That is true. It is nota 
true reflection of human nature.. —Every 
department believes that its affairs are 
most important. 

Furthermore, there is this to consider: 
I believe that this entire estimate was 
presented on the theory of a 2-year pe- 
riod. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation must come 
back to Congress next year, because the 
subsidy program will come to an end. 
We are authorizing subsidies for only 1 
year. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion must come back to Congress within 
12 months; and certainly by that time, 
even on its own estimate, it will not have 
used more than an additional billion to 
invest in commodities, plus the subsidy 
program. So I feel perfectly confident 
that $4,000,000,000 is ample. I was will- 
ing to compromise with Mr. Jones on 
four and a half billion dollars, and so 
was he. Now, the House insists that the 
amount be increased. It insists that in 

addition to appropriating $250,000,000 
in cash, the borrowing power be in- 
creased to $4,750,000. 

Mr:-BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is in 
error about the House appropriating 
$250,000,000. The House has not yet ap- 
propriated it. 

Mr. TAFT. It has not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. 

Mr. TAFT. We approved the appro- 
priation in the Senate, however; and 
there is really a legal obligation to ap- 
propriate. The act provides that the 
impaired capital shall be made good once 
a year. I was in favor of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The appropriation 
is in conference. 

Mr. TAFT. When the House put in 
the $5,000,000,000, it thought that the 
$250,000,000 was not going to be appro- 
priated, because it had left it out of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, all I have to say is that 
I cannot see any justification for more 
than $4,000,000,000. I was willing to 
compromise and make it four and a half 
billion. I do not believe that we ought 
to go 1 cent beyond that figure. On 
that basis, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I refused to sign the conference 
report. I think it is a matter of prin- 
ciple. I believe that if we continue to 
authorize a Government corporation to 
borrow money and spend it, without ap- 
propriation, for anything that is within 
the power of the corporation—and its 
powers are practically unlimited—we 
should treat the matter with the same 
careful consideration and limitation as 
does the Appropriations Committee when 
it considers appropriations. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Is the Senator from 
Ohio apprehensive that if the figure is 
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fixed at $4,750,000,000, more money wij) 
be loaned than if it is placed at $4,500 - 
000,000? I was fully in accord with the 
views which were expressed in favor of 
the figure—$4,500,000,000. I believe that 
is probably sufficient. I realize, how- 
ever, that it is not possible for us to fore- 
cast with assurance just how much yill 
be.necessary; but the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a definite program to 
carry out. 

Personally I felt very confident that 
$4,500,000,000 would probably be sufij- 
cient, and I so voted in committee. How- 
ever, when it was found that conferees on 
the part of the House held a different 
opinion, and that they were forecasting, 
as we were, as to what would be neces- 
sary, both forecasts being on a more or 
less speculative basis, and were insisting 
upon $5,000,000,000, I was willing to go 
along to the extent of $4,750,000,000: but 
in doing so I did not think that the 
granting of the larger amount would 
necessarily mean that any more money 
would be loaned, I do not like the idea of 
appropriating money—if this can really 
be called an appropriation—or set- 
ting aside any sum of money which is not 
in any way necessary. I should like te 
have the impression of the Senator from 
Ohio as to whether he thinks there is 
likely to be any difference in the agere- 
gate of loans, whichever the figure may 
be 
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Mr. TAFT. I refer to the case of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Today the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has practically unlimited power 
to borrow money. Why? Because in 
each of the authorizations to borrow 
money, we did not watch the situation 
closely. Wemade the sky the limit. We 
have never rescinded the power of the 
Corporation. 

The power to borrow is unlike an ap- 
propriation. Once the power is given, it 
is there for all time to come; and it is 
most unlikely that we shall ever decrease 
the capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. I have never seen it done in 
the case of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or any other corporation 
which we have created. It seems to ine 
that as time goes on, if there is a limit, 
the tendency is to increase the program 
until the limit is reached, without com- 
ing back to Congress and again proving 
the need for some program. If the bor- 
rowing power exists, the pressure which 
makes a department hesitate at a new 
program is removed if the department 
has no necessity of coming to Congress 
for approval of a new program. It seems 
to me that granting additional borrowing 
power is even more important than 
granting additional appropriations. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the idea of rigid economy: 
but I was desirous to know whether the 
Senator from Ohio thinks there would 
be any more loans made if the higher 
figure were established than if the lower 
amount were agreed upon. As I under- 
stand, the lending of this money is not 
a matter of arbitrary caprice but follows 
a set schedule. When demands are pre- 
sented in regard to certain commodities, 
loans are made really as a matter of 
course. We cannot forecast what these 
demands will be; but if requests are made 
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for loans, the loans will be made readily 
on the various commodities according to 
a fixed basis and program. 

Mr. TAFT. If we were to maintain a 
minimum price for the wool crop, that 
might be done for $50,000,000 without 
any difficulty. On the other hand, if a 
creat deal more money is available, it 


may be decided that the Government ° 


should buy the wool crop for an indefi- 
nite period. That would require $150,- 
000,000 instead of $50,000,000; but since 
the money is there, the program can be 
proceeded with without reference to Ccn- 
That is the kind of thing which 
is involved when additional power is 
civen to proceed in a more expansive 
way, by a method whereby the Govern- 
ment has more power, engages in more 
activities, and goes further into private 
business. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Will the Senator 
amplify that statement? He speaks 
about giving the Corporation more 
power. We know what that power is. 
We know what the program is. The 
Government wili undoubtedly lend what- 
ever it is called upon to lend on the 
various commodities. I should like to 
have the Senator tell me whether or not 
he thinks more will be loaned if the fig- 
ure is set at $4.750,000,000 than if it is 
placed at $4,500,000,000. Personally, I 
prefer the figure of $4,500,000,000, but 
merely because the amount is smaller it 
would doubtless affect the aggregate of 
the loans made. There are, however, 
some uncertain factors as to the basis of 
these loans. 

Mr, TAFT. I thought I had answered 
the Senator’s question. There is a sup- 
port-loan program required for 2 years 
after the war, but that is not the only 
activity of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. It can do many other things. 
One of the things which it has done in 
the war—I do not say that it is not jus- 
tifiec—is to buy the whole wool crop. 
The Government thus becomes the sole 
operator of the wool business. I believe 
that the wool interests wanted the Gov- 
ernment to do that during the war, but 
the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
go into business up to the limit of 
$5,000,000,000. In addition to the loans 
which it may have to make under this 
program, the more money it has the 
more it can go into business. Today, 
with $5,000,000,000, it could take over 
the whole grain business if it so desired. 
It could buy and sell all the wheat in 
the United States, and the Government 
would have a complete monopoly of the 
wheat business. The more money we 
give the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the more power it will have to do such 
things. Once we set up a corporation 
like this, its powers to operate in pri- 
vate business are almost unlimited. We 
ought to give it no more money than it 
needs. We should give it just enough 
mohey to do the things which we want 
done. It should not be given additional 
money or additional power. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio that it is desirable 
to have all the restrictions possible, and 
we should do nothing whatever to en- 
courage extravagance, but I cannot for 
the life of me believe that the Commod- 
l'y Credit Corporation is going to run 
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amuck if we set the amount at $4,750,- 
000,000, whereas it will not do so if we 
leave the figure at $4,500,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator means that 
the $250,000,000 is not worth worrying 
about. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. No; I do not say 
that—of course not. 

Mr. TAFT. Iadmit the question is one 
of degree; but up to date, so far as I know, 
Government corporations have always 
been granted every cent of borrowing 
power they have requested. In effect, 
that is what Mr. Marvin Jones will be 
getting under the conference report. I 
think we should indicate as a matter of 
principle that we are not going to give 
them every cent they request and that 
they will have to justify every program 
they contemplate. Mr. Jones has not 
justified the program he has asked for. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I do not think the 
$250,000,000 invites any extravagance or 
additional loans. No one knows what 
the program will cost. The House of 
Representatives thought it would cost 
$5,000,000,000. The Senate thought it 
would cost $4,500,000,000. Everyone 
agrees that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will handle the matter carefully. 
Again, I want to emphasize I was in favor 
of establishing the maximum lending 
power of the Corporation at $4,500,000,- 
000, but I am willing to vote for the other 
amount under the special circumstances. 
I do not think the additional grant would 
induce the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to launch upon a career of extrava- 
gance, but would be merely available 
should the definite program agreed upon 
chance to require the larger amount. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me give 
the Senator an example, a case in which 
large funds were available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the Cor- 
poration used the funds to initiate a pro- 
gram not authorized by Congress, or, in 
other words, in my opinion, illegal. I 
refer to the fact that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation paid subsidies to the 
milk producers of the country. I do not 
say that policy was not a wise one, but 
the Commodity Credit Corporation went 
ahead with that program, which now is 
costing the Government $500,000,000 a 
year, The Corporation could not have 
gone ahead with that program if its bor- 
rowing power and lending power had 
been properly restricted. That particu- 
lar program might be a proper one; nev- 
ertheless, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration undertook it without submitting 
it to Congress, without giving Congress 
an opportunity to express its judgmeni as 
to whether it thought the price of milk 
should be increased 2 cents or whether 
the dairy producers should be subsidized. 
The subsidy was established over the op- 
Position of all the dairy producers, who 
asserted that the thing to do was to in- 
crease the price of milk. Why could the 
Commodity Credit Corporation do that? 
It could do it because it had $500,000,000 
worth of borrowing power more than it 
needed for its legitimate purposes. That 
is why it was able to go ahead with that 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, ordinarily 
I would approve holding the Commodity 
Credit Corporation down to as small a 
borrowing power as possible, and requir- 
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ing it to come back to Congress if it 
required more money; but it seems to me 
we are now in rather unusual circum- 
stances. We do not know when the war 
in Europe will end, though we hope it 
will end soon. We know that when it 
ends there will be a cut-back in buying 
for our armed services. 

We realize that more shipping will be 
available to transport food to the mar- 
kets of the world, but we also must 
realize that the markets of the world 
will not be in a candition to pay Ameri- 
can prices, and something will have to 
be done to maintain the agricultural 
prices of this country if we are not to 
see the purchasing power of farm people 
go down. It is obvious that the few 
months immediately following the end of 
the war will be the critical period during 
which there might be a collapse in farm 
prices. 

The Government is required by the 

Steagall amendment to maintain a floor 
under farm prices. I do not wish to 
ake the chance of depriving the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of this much 
borrowing power at this time, because 
the Corporation might have to use it very 
quickly. We know that some prices will 
collapse very quickly when the war in 
Europe ends, and we hope it will end very 
soon. 

So I would feel much better if the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had sviffi- 
cient borrowing power to enable it to 
continue its operations. The Corpora- 
tion may have exaggerated its need. It 
has done so before. Ordinarily we 
should proceed very carefully in connec- 
tion with a matter such as the one under 
consideration. However, last year when 
we made the appropriation for the Cor- 
poration we provided that its operations 
were to be placed under the scrutiny of 
the Office of the Comptroller General. 
That provision should be something of a 
safeguard. Fortunately, we have placed 
a number of other Government corpora- 
tions under the scrutiny of the Office of 
the Comptroller General since that time. 

Under present conditions I think it 
would be much safer to adopt the con- 
ference report and to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to have 
the additional $250,000,000 worth of pur- 
chasing power. It is true it would then 
have sufficient money to buy the whole 
wheat crop of the country or the whole 
wool crop, but it is also true that it may 
have to buy almost the entire wheat 
crop when the war in Europe ends, if 
the price begins to fall. I waht the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to be able 
to do so if it has to. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has very cogently 
summed up the reasons which caused 
both himself and me to refuse to sign 
the conference report. I think he has 
made out a sufficient case. 

The fact remains that Marvin Jones— 
and let me say there is no man in Wash- 
ington for whom I have greater admira- 
tion; I was associated with him for 6 
years on the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and he has my confidence—came 
before the committee, and in answer to 
the questions of the Senator from Ohio 
said Le could get along weil enough, in 
his judgment, with the four and one-half 
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billion dollars’ worth of borrowing power. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
asked for $5,000,009,000 worth of borrow- 
ing power. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency recommended that the 
borrowing power of the Corporation be 
fixed at $4,500,000,000. The bill carrying 
an authorization of that much borrowing 
power was passed by the Senate. The 
bill as passed by the House provided for 
$5,000,009,000 worth of borrowing power. 
Consequently, the bill went to confer- 
ence, and the House conferees agreed 
that the Corporation’s borrowing power 
should be $4,750,000,000. 

I wish to see Marvin Jones stay so 
close to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency that 
if he needs more money he will come back 
to those commiitees. As the Senator 
from Ohio has said, he must return in a 
year in connection with the subsidy mat- 
ter, which perforce will expire then. I 
believe in consultation as frequently as 
possible between the heads of govern- 
mental agencies and the Congress. That 
is exactly what will occur if we limit the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to a bor- 
rowing power of $4,500,000,000, not $4,- 
750,000,000. If we limit it to the smaller 
amount, when Mr. Jones needs more 
money he will come back before our com- 
mittees and will justify the need. 

I call for support of action of the 
Senate in voting to give the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a borrowing power 
of $4,500,000,000, taking Mr. Marvin 
Jones’ word at par, and giving him what 
he told us he could get along with. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that there will have to be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the conference report, 
and before that it will be necessary to 
have a quorum call. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the hour of 12:30 p. m. 
tomorrow the Senate shall proceed to 
vote on the question of adoption of the 
conference report by yea-and-nay vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean to have the Senate vote on 
it without any further debate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. At 12:30 p. m.; yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my re- 
quest involves the ordering of the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Kentucky is agreed 
to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky agree that 15 
minutes may be allotted to each side, the 
use of the time to be controlled, respec- 
tively, by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and myself? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I have no 
objection; but a part of the half hour 
will be taken up with a quorum call. 
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Whatever time is available for discussion 
will of course, be divided between the 
two sides. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORT OF THE COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported favorably the nomi- 
nation of Vice Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, to be an admiral in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Jep Jonnson, of Oklahoma, to 
be judge of the United States Customs 
Court. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, Representative JED JOHNSON 
is from my State of Oklahoma. He lives 
in my home congressional district. He 
has served in the House of Representa- 
tives for 18 years, and is now entering 
upon his nineteenth year. That means 
that he was elected to Congress 10 times. 
He succeeded me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have been closely associ- 
ated with him for a long period of time. 

Representative JOHNSON was born in 
Texas, but educated in Oklahoma. He 
attended the University of Oklahoma 
and a university in Paris. He is well 
educated. He has had a vast amount 
of experience. He has been a mail car- 
rier, a salesman, a teacher, an editor, 
a lawyer, and a Representative in-Con- 
gress for almost 19 years. So, Mr. Pres- 
ident, he is amply qualified to enter upon 
the duties of a Federal judge of the 
United States Customs Court. He is an 
able lawyer. He has practiced in the 
courts of Oklahoma, as well as in courts 
outside my State. He is eminently 
qualified by experience, education, and 
ability as a lawyer. He has been as- 
sociated with a highly successful law 
firm in southwestern Oklahoma. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I have the same high 
opinion of Representative JOHNSON as 
that which has been ‘expressed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I wonder if 
we may be assured that in the event 
of his nomination being confirmed to- 
day, within a-reasonable time he will 
terminate his service in the House of 
Representatives and assume the duties 
of his new position. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of 
course, Iam not authorized to speak di- 
rectly for Representative JoHNsoNn, but 
I think I may speak for him indirectly. 

He is chairman of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 


-atives. It will be passed by the House 
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the House of Representatives, handling 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. He has been very much interesteq 
in that subject for several years, Ho 
has now completed the hearings on that 
bill. The bill is on the calendar ang 
pending before the House of Represent. 


within a few days after it resumes reg. 
ular sessions following its Easter vaca. 
tion. The bill will then come to the 
Senate and will not be here very long, 
I am advised that as soon as it has been 
dispose¢ of by the Congress, Repre. 
sentative JOHNSON will tender his resig. 
nation and assume his duties as judge 
of the United States Customs Court. 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield, 
Mr. McFARLAND. I had the pleasure 
of attending the Oklahoma University 
Law School as a student with Repre- 
sentative JOHNSON. He was an ouisiand- 
ing student at that university. As has 
been pointed out by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahome, Repre- 
sentative JOHNSON was a distinguished 
lawyer in the State of Oklahoma at the 
time he was elected a Member of Con- 
gress. He served his country during the 
First World War. He attended the Uni- 
versité de Clermont, France, where he 
studied international law. During his 
service as a Member of Congress he has 
proved himself to be a lawyer of marked 
ability. In 1921 and in 1926 he served 
as State senator in the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature. Since 1927, as stated by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, he has 
been a Representative of his State in the 
National Congress from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Oklahoma. He 
served as a delegate from the United 
States Congress to the twenty-fourth 
annual peace conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Paris, France, in 
i927. He attended similar world peace 
conferences at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1929, and at Paris, France, in 1937. 
I believe that Representative Joxn- 
son’s qualifications are of the very high- 
est. It was with pleasure that I reported 
his nomination from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it received the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of Jep Jonnson to be 
judge of the United States Customs 
Court? 
The nomination was confirmed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Albert A. Ridge to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John J. Wein to be United 
States marshal for the northern district 
of Ohio. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
cyndry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc and that 
ihe President be notified. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


ioction, the nominations of postmasters 
. confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
‘ection, the President will be notified 
fol thwith. 
THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegriit 
to be a general in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
aar. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of all nominations confirmed to- 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 3 Cegislative day of 


March 16), 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Jen Jounson to be judge of the United 
es Customs Court 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Albert A. Ridge to be United States district 
ji ' for the western district of Missouri. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John J. Wein to be United States marshal 
he northern district of Ohio. 


IN THE NAvy 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 


Richard 8. Edwards to be admiral, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet, and Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations, P 

Henry K. Hewitt to be admiral. 

Thomas C. Kinkaid to be admiral. 

Walter S. Anderson to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Gulf 
sea frontier. 

Willlam §. Farber to be vice admiral, to 


continue while serving as Subchief of Naval 
Opcrations, 
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Arthur S, Carpender to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Mid- 
west naval area. 

James L. Kauffman to be vice edmiral, to 
continue while serving as commander, Philip- 
pine sea frontier. 

Edward L. Cochrane to be vice admiral, to 
continue while serving as Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships. 

Edward J. Foy to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as Deputy 
Commandant of Joint Army-Navy Staff Col- 
lege. 

Howard A. Flanigan to be rear admiral, on 
the retired list, to continue while serving as 
head of Naval Transportation Service, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Vance D. Chapline to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as head of 
Fleet Maintenance Division, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Irving H. Mayfield to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as chief of 
the United States naval mission to Chile. 

Harold M. Martin to be rear admiral in the 
Navy, to rank from September 11, 1943. 

Ernest W. Litch to be rear admiral, to rank 
from October 9, 1943. 

Thomas S. Comb to be rear admiral, to 
rank from October 22, 1943. 

William M. Quigley to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, United 
States naval base, Port Hueneme, Calif., and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from October 4, 1943. 

John H. Magruder, Jr., to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as deputy commander, 
forward area, central Pacific, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 13, 1944. 

Clinton S. Braine, Jr., to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, naval 
training station, Newport, R. I., and until 
reporting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 13, 1944. 

Vernon F. Grant to be commodore, on the 
retired list, to continye while serving as com- 
mander, naval air bases, Saipan, to rank 
from October 25, 1944. 

Stanley J. Michael to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander, naval air 
bases, Twelfth Naval District, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from December 23, 1944. 

Henry A. Schade to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as head of the United 
States naval technical mission in Europe, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty, 
to rank from December 23, 1944. 

Robert O. Coman to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff of com- 
mander, western sea frontier, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty, to rank 
from April 12, 1943. 

Stewart A. Manahan to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as marine superin- 
tendent of the Panama Canal, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Elliott B. Nixon to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff to com- 
mander, Fourth Fleet, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

John R. Palmer to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander of a trans- 
port squadron, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Horace D. Clarke to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as commander, naval 
training station, Norfolk, Va., and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Tully Shelley to be commodore, to continue 
while serving as intelligence officer, Twelfth 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Randall E. Dees to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as personnel officer, Pa- 
cific Fleet, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 
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John V. Murphy to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Director of 
Naval Communications, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Thomas B. Inglis to te commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Earl E. Stone to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (communi- 
cations) of the commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Jacob H. Jacobson to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander, 
United States naval operating base, Leyie, 
end until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Wallace M. Dillon to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as commander of a 
naval air base, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Houston L. Maples to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as a member of the 
United States Military Mission, Moscow, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Augustus J. Wellings to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as director of inspec- 
tion administration, Office of Procurement 
and Material, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Robert E. Robinson, Jr., to be commodore, 
to continue while serving as chief of staff 
to commander, North Pacific Force, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

John F, Rees to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving on the staff (shipping) 
of the commander in chief, Un’':d States Pa- 
cific Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, 

Raymond D. Tarbuck to be commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief of staff and 
aide to commander, Seventh Amphibious 
Force, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Richard P. Glass to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff to com- 
mander, South Pacific Force, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Frank R. Talbot to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as deputy chief of staff, 
Tenth Army, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

John P. Whitney to be commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as deputy commander, 
Naval Air Transport Service, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

John Harper to be medical director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from Sep- 
tember 16, 1942. 

William W. Hargrave to be medical di- 
rector, with the rank of commodore, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief of Personnel Di- 
vision, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Joel T. Boone to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet medical officer, Third Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

John P. Owen to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet medical officer, Seventh Fleet, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Thomas C. Anderson to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving on the staff (medical) of the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fieet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Morton D. Willcutts to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as fleet medical officer, Fifth 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

John C. Adams to be medical director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
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serving as Chief of Aviation Medicine Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Carlton L. Andrus to be medical director, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as Chief of Planning Division, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Edwin D. Foster to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from June 
18, 1843. 

Morton L. Ring to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from April 
19, 1943. 

Murrey L. Royar to be pay director, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from June 
18, 1943. 

William R. Bowne to be pay director, on 
the retired list, with the rank of commodore, 
to continue while serving as district supply 
officer, Third Naval District. 

David W. Mitchell to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet supply officer, Service Force, 
United States Atiantic Fleet, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

William R. Ryan to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as supply officer, staff of commander, 
United States Naval Forces, Europe, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Archie A. Antrim to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as planning and logistics officer, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Charles W. Fox to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as supply officer in command, naval 
supply depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Joseph L. Herlihy to be pay director, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as fleet supply officer, Service Force, 
United States Pacific Fleet, and until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

William H. Smith to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of rear admiral, to rank from Jan- 
uary 2, 1943. 

Edward L. Marshall to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of rear admiral, to rank from 
January 2, 1943. 

William O. Hiltabidle to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving as officer in charge of a naval 
construction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Paul J. Halloran to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Beauford W. Fink, Jr., to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of commodore, to continue 
while serving on the staff (construction) of 
the commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Wallace B. Short to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Robert C. Johnson to be civil engineer, 
United States Naval Reserve, with the rank 
of commodore, to continue while serving as 
officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade. 

Claire C. Seabury to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Robert H. Meade to be civil engineer, with 
the rank of commodore, to continue while 
serving as Officer in charge of a naval con- 
struction brigade, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 
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IN THE MARINE CoRPS 
TO BE GENERAL 


Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift to be 
general in the United States Marine Corps, 


POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
William F. Johnson, River Junction. 
OHIO 


Clayton L. Rupright, Beaverdam. 
Ruth W. Steuart, Brookfield. 





SENATE 


WepDNESDAY, Aprit 4, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in this moment of 
quietness, hushing all discordant noises 
that we may hear Thy voice, we would 
ponder the pattern our lives are weav- 
ing, as we bow in Thy searching pres- 
ence unto whom all hearts are open and 
from whom no desires are hid. When 
in the light of Thy righteousness and 
truth we examine ourselves, our recreant 
hearts are filled with regret and discon- 
tent; for we confess that we have missed 
the shining mark and come short of the 
glory. Yet, even in our failure to attain, 
we are lured by the haunting creed that 
life is a capacity for the highest. Help 
us to make it a pursfit of the best and, 
casting aside all counsels of despair, press 
on with buoyant feet, firm in the faith 
that for ourselves, our Nation, and for 
our world the best is yet to be. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 3, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
298) to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, re- 
vise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Briggs Connally 
Austin Buck Cordon 
Bailey Burton Donnell 
Ball Bushfield Downey 
Bankhead Butler Eastland 
Barkley Byrd Ellender 
Bilbo Capehart Ferguson 
Brewster Capper Fulbright 
Bridges Chavez George 
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Gerry Mead Taft 
Green Millikin Teylor 
Guffey Moore omas, Okla. 
Gurney Morse Thomas, Utah 
Hatch Murdock Tobey 
Hill Murray Tunnel! 
Johnson, Calif. Myers Tydings 
Johnson, Colo. O’Daniel Vandenberg 
Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney Wagner 
La Follette Pepper Walsh 
Langer Radcliffe Wheeler 
Lucas Reed Wherry 
McCarran Revercomb White 
McClellan Russell Wiley 
McFarland Saltonstall Willis 
McKellar Shipstead Wilson 
McMahon Smith 
Magnuson Stewart 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Florida [Mr. ANbDREws], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuanpikr}, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen}, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Horry], the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MaysBank], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Overton], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScruGHAM] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
KILGorE] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on official 
business with the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. RoseErtTson], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [ Mr. 
YounG] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.  Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on Senate bill 298 to 
continue the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, upon which question, under the 
unanimous-consent order of yesterday, 
the vote will be taken by yeas and nays at 
12:30 o’clock today. The Senator from 
Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the under- 
standing is that we will divide the time 
between the opponents of the conference 
report and the proponents of the report. 
The report to which the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] and I dis- 
agreed recommends a bill which will give 
the Commodity Credit Corporation bor- 
rowing power of $4,750,000,000 for the 
next 2 years for which the Corporation 
is to continue in operation. 

My contention is that $4,000,000,000 is 
amply sufficient, that the Senate com- 
promised in the committee with Mr. 
Marvin Jones, the head of the War Food 
Administration, by finally raising the 
amount to $4,500,000,000, and we con- 
tend that there is no justification for 
going further to $4,750,000,000, after Mr. 
Jones stated, as I read yesterday, that 
$4,500,000,000 was sufficient. 

Mr. President, I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorD at this point the alleged justifica- 
tion for the increase, a table which ap- 
pears on page 23 of the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

war Food Administration — Commodity 


Credit Corporation—Estimate of increased 
borrowing authority required 








I. Estimated 


net obligations | 11. Estimated 








for loans, pur- | net additional 
Programs a obligations for 
penditures, iod af 
Nov. 1, 1944, ve a ter 
to Dee. 31, ay 
1945 

Barley, rye, and grain 
rehuimS. .«<aasaine G00, SAREE Sidi cdenntstinen a 

Beans and peas, dry 
libie...c<ashemenaeas 6, 336, 000 #47, 400, C00 
RS Se PE Eccihnninnnaaenudcacs 
ena nebecsheenananl 55, 500, 000 75, 000, 000 
ttOtl...cscessasaaent 331, 200, 000 30, 000, 000 
‘otton, Egyptian..... Ce EG OD Etiehbotackddeccce 
‘ommodity export... a, _ oa 
dairy products..--..0. 20, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
airy production ..... SO cet Ea 
505... nanssaneniaelal 13, 000, 000 273, 900, 000 
ts and oils, foreign.. (4, 800, 000) ae 

rid MER....ccenanct 14, 000, 000 





Fruits for processing. . 34, 300, 000 


General commodities 


DUPCNASS. .ccasesance (136, 685, 000) (100, 000, 000) 
Gun naval stores...... (1, 000, 000) 10, 000, 000 
Hay and pasture seeds. 14, 886, 000 13, 000, 600 
Hemp and milkweed 

C068. cscanunuuuee po ee ae 
Pork products. . .....-|.ecepscen---2e5- 50, C00, 000 
Oilseeds and products. 8 aa 
Peanut butter........- Be CED Reditincadadnsenaks 
Irish potatoes. .cesse- 59, 500, 000 63, 900, 000 
Sweetpotatoes........- 7, 508, 000 3, 000, 000 
Rice . . . ..n.caseqmacaselenteesandtenan 30, 000, 000 
Shortening..cceccoasse oY jj] ere 
Sugal. ..csesnquseneeel DED Tononwdiccsktneboe 
ToDaGl) « ;aneneneeanae ip EEE Ditnktencncaccets 
Vegetables for proces- 

SIDE ..nuscdacmmaae OD TE Rin ei thi ania 

<enteenaetennnla 371, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 
osogudcenaae 87, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 

g charges and 
operating expenses... pe ee 


Commodity Owned 
Barley, rye, grain sor-| Quantity Amount 
bs ncoceneutiineeian 303, 531 $248, 375. 73 
<ooctsenmannnl do_... 897, 731 450, 512. 15 
RtOll... xo sccanenanall bales..| 2, 272, 941 151, 252, 795. 74 
Foreign commodities: 
wsepahainnall tons..| 1,806, 435 87, 681, 037. 21 
adensenaqedsacbinsibkntedtadina 45, 331, 829. 78 
Hemp and milkweed floss. ..}............ 23, 174, 081. 01 
Naval stores: 
Turpentine... .barrels_. 178, 504 | 
ROO... cncamaen drums... 2, 927 5, 058, 019. 14 


26, 688, 574. 69 
11, 536, 185. 05 
157, 884, 494. 97 


il seeds and products 
Potatoes. ..«nvacinaeiitieinac tena aee eee 
unaseialion oounds. .|198, 265, 488 

ih. ceciiceee yushels..| 94, 706, 246 
nicoeanmiadl pounds../331, 668, 706 


( 174, 428, 780. 37 
L isceliaNeetl . . cisbunedaseeladencbastecs 


4, 472, 482. 60 
DR an cicdaitdputintatiatiiatcnttniinipiptiine 





General commodities pur- 
Chase program, 
Cotton, fiber, and naval 
NOrERia cake pounds..| 57, 321, 701 


13, 261, 647. 00 
Dairy and poultry 





pounds. _ |606, 994, 422 229, 133, 853. 00 
Fats and oils. ....do....|128, 942, 514 18, 176, 331. 00 
Fruits and vegetables 

pounds. ./451, 466, 510 58, 356, 578. 00 
Grain products. ..do..../991, 000, 383 61, 263, 868, 00 
Livestock products 

pounds. .|558, 015, 981 93, 833, 133. 00 
Specia commodities 

pounds. .|549, 235, 474 36, 904, 105. 00 
Butter and cheese, D 

oe PP Us A 39, 114, 718, 47 


13, 143, 215. 02 


Prepared Jan. 25, 1945: Treasurer’s Office. 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, very roughly 
speaking, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration have used $2,000,000,000 only of 
the $3,000,000,000 authorized. Their 
Statement shows that they still have 
available for lending, after all these 
XCI——195 









147, 363, 100. 89 |168, 865, 106 |227, 768, 234. 56 (263, 571, 352 


836, 470, 260.33 }............ )631, 734, 328, 21 


1, 399, 657, 717. 82 | 
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War Food Administration — Commodity 
Credit Corporation—Estimate of increased 
borrowing authority required—Continued 




















I, ae 
net obligations 
for loans, pur- Il. ey vm 
chases, and ex- | Det addition: 
Programs a obligations for 
penditures, period after 
Nov. 1, 1944, VE-da 
to Dec. 31, y 
1945 
Reserve for other pro- 
aT CAR COR CD Eiicitctcecneeinn 
POO i siitacidiinins 2, 178, 778, 000 $910, 800, 000 
Total estimated net 
obligations: 
Nov. 1, 1944, to 
Dee. 31, 1945... PS a 
12 months after 
VE-day....-.... 910, 800, 000 3, 089, 578, 000 
Less estimated funds 
available: 
Cash Oct. 31, 1944. Th, SEO Ritiscicatioditinns 
Availabie borrow- 
ing power Oct. 
) ) Peer oe | ae 
Appropriation 
pending......... 256, 765,000 | 1, 089, 578, 000 
Totai increase 
in borrowing 
authority re- 
QR iiski che Deascccmsaissinsd 2, 000, 000, 000 





Figures in parentheses indicate credits. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I also ask 
that there be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point a table showing the commodi- 
ties presently owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and under loan. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


War Food Administration—Commodity Credit Corporation—Commodities owned and 
under loan, Oct. 31, 1944 








Under !oan Total held 

Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 
2, 357, 952 | $1, 988, 092. 52 2, u61, 483 $2, 236, 468, 25 
1, 363, 553 1, 151, 070. 45 2, 261, 284 1, 601, 582. 60 
4, 100, 474 (390, 295, 464. 10 6, 373, 415 541, 548, 259. 84 
1, 806, 435 87, 681, 037, 21 
niesibdnbacinghaael 45, 331, 829. 78 
cnctemieeetieale 23, 174, 081. 01 
178, 504 P . 
169, 275. 81 18,198 | 6-127, 204, 9 





6, 883, 496. 99 
987, 580. 59 |........-__- 
843, 471. 97 |201, 184, 718 


33, 572, 071. 68 
12, 523, 765, 64 
158, 727, 964. 94 
375, 131, 335. 45 
174, 428, 780. 37 
6, 120, 123. 82 


2, 919, 230 


1331, 668, 706 


wacseeaee--| 1, 647, 641. 22 


Scandal \1, 468, 204, 597. 54 


——— > 





57, 321, 701 13, 261, 647. 00 


229, 133, 853. 00 
18, 176, 331. 00 


606, 994, 422 
123, 942, 514 


last, 466, 510 


dawsqucecsisllensoncensceees= 58, 356, 578. 00 
padasacesses|soecadqnacanece 991, 000, 383 61, 263, 868. 00 
aecdeecccnseloceccacaccecees 558, 015, 981 83, 833, 133, 00 
naebabedenss sausandeqeeeun< 549, 235, 474 36, 904, 105. 00 


39, 114, 718. 47 
13, 143, 215, 02 





mediantis r 031, 392, 046. 03 





years, another billion dollars, and they 
are asking for $2,000,000,000 in addition 
to that, or a total of $3,000,000,000 

I think the case is not made for their 
contention. Their fund is a revolving 
fund. They now have about $2,000,000,- 
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000 worth of commodities, most of which 
are in the course of being sold, and the 
money would be available again. I am 
convinced that if we increase the amount 
to $4,000,000,000, it would be more than 
sufficient for every reasonable purpose 
the Corporation may have, without any 
increase they may think necessary for the 
acquisition of commodities. 

They say that at the end of the year 
and a half they will have to carry 600,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. I do not be- 
lieve there will be such a necessity, and 
I think an examination into present con- 
ditions shows that there will be demand 
for much more wheat and flour through- 
out the world during the next year than 
there will be wheat and flour to supply 
the demand, so that, far from needing 
more money, they will actually cash in 
on some $375,000,000 which they already 
have in wheat, which, I feel convinced, 
will be returned in the form of cash. 

My theory is not so much that there 
is a waste of money, but it is that once 
the borrowing power is given, tre- 
mendous additional power is lodged in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
have been criticized because we gave such 
vast powers to the R. F. C. Now it is 
proposed that we follow the same course 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and give them $5,000,000,000 with which 
they can engage in any business relating 
to food in the United States, with which 
they can put the United States into full 
control of the wheat business, if they 
wish to do so, or buy the whole crop. 
They bought the whole wool crop this 
year, and under the plan proposed they 
can continue to absorb other features of 
business if they so desire. 

It seems to me that we should treat 
them just as we would in regard to an 
appropriation, that we should authorize 
exactly the amount of money which they 
show they need, and in my opinion, under 
present circumstances, they have not 
shown a need for more than a billion 
dollars additional, plus a billion for sub- 
sidies which, incidentally, will come to 
them when the money is finally appro- 
priated. I feel perfectly confident that 
a year from now—and they will have 
to come back a year from now to get 
additional subsidies—having more money 
invested in commodities, they will have 
less than they have today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
does the Senator have time to yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the change 
in amount from $4,750,000,000 to $4,- 
500,000,000 make any difference in the 
milk subsidies being paid today by the 
War Food Administration? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The Senate author- 
ized the payment of $500,000,000 for milk 
subsidies during the ensuing fiscal year. 
The House increased the amount to 
$568,000,000, and our committee yielded 
to the House on that, as it did on every- 
thing else, except the one point on which 
the House proposed to compromise. 

This will not in any way affect the 
subsidy program. It affects the perma- 
nent borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

There is no question that they will 
have more than sufficient to meet their 
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needs. The total amount required for 
subsidies is about $800,000,000, and sup- 
pose it is paid, and we come to the end 
of the year; that money is reappropriated 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The truth is that what 
we have here is no compromise at all, be- 
cause they get $4,750,000,000. 

The Senate will recall that a few days 
ago we appropriated $350,000,000 more, 
after considerable discussion, so that as a 
matter of fact when he gets through, 
Mr. Jones will have exactly what he 
started out to get. My feeling is that we 
must at some time take the position that 
we should not necessarily comply merely 
because a Government corporation 
wants additional borrowing power. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
read the full discussion of this matter in 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. My 
remarks begin on page 3077. 

Mr. President, we do not have time 
now to go into a full discussion of the 
subject. If the conference report is 
rejected I shall move to send the bill back 
to further conference. In view of the 
fact that Judge Jones has said that he 
could get along well with an increase of a 
billion and one-half dollars, I see no rea- 
son why the House conferees should not 
yield. If the House conferees should 
not yield, they can at least submit the 
question to a vote of the House, and I 
feel confident, in view of the facts which 
have been developed, that the House will 
agree to the lower figure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in 
view of the repetition by the Senator 
from Ohio of the statement which Mr. 
Jones made some 5 or 6 weeks ago, and 
the fact that conditions have materially 
changed since then, I shall ask the jun- 
ior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE] to make a brief statement. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, when 
the bill was being considered in confer- 
ence the House conferees were very defi- 
nitely of the opinion that Judge Jones 
thought $5,000,000,000 would be neces- 
sary and so insisted in discussing mat- 
ters with Senate conferees, of which Iam 
one. Since the session of the Senate of 
yesterday I have had a.talk with Judge 
Jones and also with Mr. Hancock, head 
of Commodity Credit, and both of them 
are very emphatic in their statements. 
They believe strongly it would be highly 
desirable and probably necessary to fix 
the amount at $4,750,000,000. I still hope 
four and a half billion dollars will be 
sufficient, indeed, I hope $4,000,000,000 
will be enough, but as Judge Jones says, 
there are certain factors in the nature of 
contingencies which cannot be reckoned 
with definitely, and therefore he thinks, 
in a spirit of caution, that the full 
amount requested should be provided. 
Certainly no one wants the farmers’ pro- 
gram to be inconvenienced in any way 
if the sum provided should prove to be 
inadequate. Why take such a risk by be- 
ing possibly too optimistic in our calcula- 
tions? 

Judge Jones also emphasized to me 
again this morning the fact that whether 
the sum is four and one-half billion dol- 
lars or $4,750,000,000 there is not going 
to be any difference in the general pro- 
gram of operation. The Government 
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has a definitely set program which is 
going to be carried out in the interest of 
agriculture and of the general welfare. 
The point is that no one can foresee defi- 
nitely just what the amount needed is 
going to be. Under the circumstances I 
think it is the part of wisdom to go along 
with the conference report, giving cred- 
ence and support to Judge Jones’ opin- 
ion, and Mr, Hancock’s opinion, both 
expressed to me this morning, and giv- 
ing weight to the views of the House of 
Representatives. Since the time set for 
voting as to whether or not we shall 
adopt this conference report will arrive 
in a few minutes. I shall not trespass 
further upon the time of the Senator 
from Alabama by repeating or develop- 
ing the arguments which I made in the 
Senate yesterday in this matter. We 
should play safe by adopting the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that this is a conference 
report agreed to by eight of the con- 
ferees of the two Houses as opposed to 
two conferees, I shall not enter upon a 
detailed discussion of the evidence before 
the Senate committee and the House 
committee. The conferees dealt with 
the problem after the two Houses had 
acted. I say again, as I said yesterday, 
that the House voted twice for $5,000,- 
000,000, and rejected motions made to re- 
duce the amount, first to $4,000,000,000, 
and then to $4,500,000,000. The House 
voted both motions down, and by a sub- 
stantial majority approved the $5,000,- 
000,000 after Judge Jones had testified 
before the House committee some time 
after he appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, in the conference the 
conferees had difficulty in reaching an 
agreement. This agreement was not 
hurriedly reached. We spent a day en- 
deavoring to reconcile our differences 
chiefly upon the point now under dis- 
cussion. The suggestion was first made 
that the compromise proposal of one and 
one-half billion dollars increase be 
agreed upon, and the House conferees 
rejected it because they said they had in- 
structions from the House, by the votes 
taken in the House—not direct instruc- 
tions, but what they construed to be the 
definite will of the House—and because 
the Department was insisting that there 
would be greater need, as time passed on, 
for food programs than there was when 
the bill was first introduced in the 
Senate. 

So the matter rested for some days. I 
told the chairman of the House conferees 
that when they got ready to do some- 
thing, to yield from the $5,000,000,000, to 
let me know, and I would call another 
conference meeting. After a week or 10 
days, as I recall, Representative SPENCE 
called me and said that the five conferees 
on the part of the House had agreed to 
accept a settlement of $1,750,000,000 in- 
crease. I then called a meeting of the 
joint conference committee and after 
some discussion a majority of the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed to that adjustment 
of the differences between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. President, that report was sub- 
mitted tothe House. The House adopted 
it. The House has agreed to a series of 
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3-day recesses, and will not undertake 
to dispose of such matters as this report 
until the 16th of this month. A num. 
ber of food programs are awaiting 
the action of Congress. A very large 
amount of this money is to be used, in 
addition to loans, for programs which 
involve crop production and the quantity 
of food supply. The announcement was 
made by the Department that the sup. 
port prices were contingent upon the 
adoption of the conference report which 
would provide sufficient money to carry 
out the obligations. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, but I re- 
mind the Senator that my time is very 
short. 
Mr. REED. I wanted to express my 
agreement with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the conference report should 
be adopted. I dislike to say that this is 
only an authorization, but that is all it is, 
I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee subcommittee which deals 
with the appropriation, and I certainly 
will give it my attention when it comes 
before the committee. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. My time is limited, 
Mr. TAFT. Merely to correct the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Kansas. When this money is authorized 
to be borrowed, it may be spent. There 
is no longer any appropriation required. 
There is no longer an appeal to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Please do not take 
any more of my time. 
Mr. President, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has planned well. The 
Corporation appraised the property it 
had last spring and found that it had 
lost only $260,000,000. We all know that 
Judge Jones is a careful and conserva- 
tive man, of great experience in agri- 
cultural matters, and, of course, there 
will be no runaway program and no un- 
warranted expense. I submit it would 
be hazardous for the Senate to reject 
the programs which are contingent upon 
the amount of money the Congress pro- 
vides. I think it would be hazardous 
for the Senate to reject the report be- 
cause so many of the food programs are 
awaiting the approval of this measure. 
The farmers do not know whether the 
Senate is going to approve it or not. 
Payment to the farmers under many of 
the programs is dependent, so we are 
advised by the Department, upon the 
approval of this report, which would 
make available the additional amount of 
money requested. 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot yield. ! 
have only a minute left. 
Mr. President, I submit that we cannot 
afford in these critical times to trifle with 
the food situation, especially when every 
day the information comes to us that 
there is increasing anxiety among the 
people, that there is greater danger of 
a threatened calamity because of short- 
age of food in the world. We should 
not cavil here over granting the au- 
thority to spend the money requested. 
The money is not appropriated by the 
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action we take now. Itis not gone. No 
one here has objected to stupendous au- 
thorizations for the R. F. C. to finance 
business; but when we ask for an au- 
thorization for the food program which 
is small when compared with what has 
been done for business, we find Mem- 
bers of the Senate who, it would seem, 
are in a way willing to jeopardize the 
food supply. 

I submit to the Senate that this is 
no time to let the farmers down. This 
is no time to be chiseling around and 
cutting down the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation when so much 
is involved. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is the one agency of the 
Government which can finance agricul- 
tural programs as the R. F. C. finances 
business programs. 

I hope the conference report will be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
12:30 having arrived, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
yesterday the Senate will proceed to vote 
on the conference report on Senate bill 
2°98. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHaANbLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypren], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoty], the Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. MayBank], the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. OverTON], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScruGHAM] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGoRE] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on official 
business with the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
pDREWws], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayYbDEN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hoty], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBank], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Kincorel], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOoPER], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKEs|], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG] is paired on this question with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas]. 
If present, the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Idaho would vote “nay.” Both 
Senators are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—-47 
Aiken Bilbo Eastland 
Austin Briggs Ellender 
Bailey Chavez Fulbright 
Bonkhead Connally George 
Barkley Downey Green 
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Guffey McMahon Shipstead 
Hatch Magnuson Stewart 
Hill Mead Taylor 
Johnson, Colo, Murdock Thomas, Okla, 
Johnston, S.C. Murray Thomas, Utah 
La Follette Myers Tunnell 
Langer O’Mahoney Tydings 
McCarran Pepper Wagner 
McClellan Radcliffe Walsh 
McFarland Reed Wheeler 
McKellar Russell 
NAYS—32 

Ball Donnell Saltonstall 
Brewster Ferguson Smith 
Bridges Gerry Taft 
Buck Gurney Tobey 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Vandenberg 
Bushfield Lucas Wherry 
Butler Millikin White 
Byrd Moore Wiley 
Capehart Morse Willis 
Capper O’Daniel Wilson 
Cordon Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—17 
Andrews Hayden Overton 
Brooks Hickenlooper Robertson 
Chandler Hoey Scrugham 
Glass Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Hart Maybank Young 
Hawkes Mitchell 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for the formation of 
an Optometry Corps in the Regular Army 
and the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. DOwNEy on 3d instant, pp. 
3099-3100, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions adopted by -\bruzzese and Or- 
sarese Beneficial Societies, both of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., favoring recognition of Italy as a 
full ally of the United Nations and that 
democratic representatives of Italy be in- 
vited to the San Francisco conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution adopted by the Italian-Ameri- 
can Charitable Society, Inc., of Newton, 
Mass., favoring immediate recognition of 
Italy as a full ally of the United Nations and 
to safeguard its rights and privileges as such; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


POLL BY AMERICAN LEGION ON COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orD a letter from the adjutant general o? 
the American Legion, Post No. 1, con- 
cerning a poll conducted by that post 
with reference to compulsory military 
training. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Omana Post, No. 1, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 30, 1945. 
Hon. Hucn Butter, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BUTLER: On February 
14, 1945, Omaha Post, No. 1, American Legion, 
passed a resolution on the proposed legisla- 
tion for universal military training. The 
resolution passed unanimously at the post 
meeting, and the adjutant was instructed to 
conduct a poll among all members of the 
post, especially those with service in World 
War No. 2. 
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Post cards were sent to all 1945 paid-up 
members and they were asked to vote “yes” 
or “no” on the resolution that was adopted at 
the post meeting. This poll was conducted to 
provide authentic information to the Nebras- 
ka congressional delegation regarding the 
attitude of World War No. 1 and World War 
No. 2 veterans on this subject. 

Results of the poll to date are World War 
No. 1 veterans, 2,795 affirmative and 396 nega- 
tive votes; World War No. 2 veterans, 711 
affirmative votes and 66 negative votes. This 
showed World War No. 1 veterans voted 6 to 
1 in favor of the resolution and a still heavier 
ratio of 11 to 1 of World War No. 2 veterans 
in favor of the resolution. 

You have stated in correspondence to this 
office that you were desirous of knowing the 
attitude of World War No. 2 yeterans on the 
question of universal military training, and 
the result of this poll should be most con- 
vincing. 

We are quite sure that if you will examine 
the results of polls that are taken of men now 
in the armed forces serving overseas, you 
will find the percentage in favor of military 
training is even greater than the results of 
the Omaha Post poll. 

The returned cards supporting this poll 
are on file in our office at 105 City Hall, 
Omaha, for the inspection of anyone inter- 
ested. 

Yours very truly, 
MATT D. JAAP, 
Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 
S.804. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 160); and 
8.805. A bill to insure further the mili- 
tary security of the United States by pre- 
venting disclosures of information secured 
through official sources; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 161). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MEAD: 

S.821. A bill to modify harbor project at 
Oak Orchard, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.822. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged in a fire at Naval Base 2, Rcesneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; 

8.823. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Seattle, Wash., on May 10, 1944; and 

S. 824. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset Hut E-172 at the Am- 
phibious Training Base, Camp Bradford, 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., on Jan- 
uary 20, 1945; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

(Mr. BYRD introduced Senate bill 825, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESEARCH BOARD FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill which provides for 
the establishment of a research hoard 
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for national security. This proposed 
legislation would establish a research 
board with direct responsibility for 
keeping military inventions abreast of 
the times in order to preserve our na- 
tional security. 

I know of nothing more important in 
the years to come than for this Nation 
to perform the necessary research work 
so that we will know about, and be pre- 
pared to use, if necessary for our own 
protection, new inventions and new 
methods of warfare. 

It is a fact, which I do not think can 
be disputed, that both America and Eng- 
land have not been as successful in new 
developments of warfare as Germany 
has been. I was told by a military official 
of high authority that if Germany had 
perfected the robots a year soon, it is 
likely that England could not have sur- 
vived. 

We all pray and hope for permanent 
peace, but we must recognize the fact 
that our national security demands that 
we not permit other nations to excel us 
in new methods of warfare which could 
be used to destroy us. No man wants 
peace more than I do, and no one is more 
opposed to war, unless war is forced upon 
us; but I recognize the great need for 
having the best research capacity in this 
country constantly at work in the de- 
velopment, made possible by scientific 
investigation, of new methods of war- 
fare and the best means to repel such 
attack as may be used by other nations 
against us. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his last 
report to Congress, said: 

The Navy believes that the solution of this 
problem (research) is the establishment by 
law of an independent agency devoted to 
long-term basic military research, securing 
its own funds from Congress, and responsive 
to, but not dominated by, the Army and the 
Navy. 

It is in line with this recommendation 
that this bill is introduced. It provides 
that an Army officer, charged with this 
responsibility by the War Department, 
and a naval officer, with similar respon- 
Sibility for the Navy, shall be members 
of this board. It provides that the 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics shall be a 
member, and such chiefs of services or 
divisions of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy may approve. It 
provides for the appointment of civilian 
scientists, engineers, or industrialists ap- 
proximately equal to the number of of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy on the 
board. The civilian members shall be 
nominated to the President by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
board are outlined in the bill now in- 
troduced and an authorization for ade- 
quate expenses is provided. 

The bill is so drawn as to utilize to the 
fullest extent the contributions made by 
civilian scientists, but it heads up to this 
board the responsibility of adequately 
conducting these scientific investigations 
and provides an independent appropria- 
tion for this purpose, without at the 
same time relieving the Army or Navy of 
responsibility for similer research, 
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It must be recognized that many of the 
new developments of warfare will be in 
the air, and it is in this field that the 
Germans made a very distinct advance- 
ment during the present war. 

Our national security demands that 
our scientists in this country have full 
knowledge, both by their own research 
and by other means of investigation of 
new methods of warfare, so that they 
may be able to devise and make avail- 
able new ways and means of defending 
ourselves from attack by such new meth- 
ods as may be used against us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 825) to establish a re- 
search board for national security to in- 
sure the continued preparedness of the 
Nation along farsighted technical lines 
by providing for the application of sci- 
entific research to national security; to 
provide a means of utilizing in times of 
peace as well as war the services of the 
outstanding scientists of the Nation in 
the planning and executing of military 
research, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 2689) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 66, before the period in line 6, in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That in liquidating the farm labor com- 
munity projects known as Delmo Labor 
Homes, located in southeastern Missouri, the 
Secretary is authorized, upon application 
made by the occupant of any unit, to sell 
such unit together with the site thereof to 
such occupant, at a price equal to the reason- 
able value thereof as fixed by the Secretary 
to be paid in installments within an agreed 
period of not more than 40 years in accord- 
ince with amortization schedules prescribed 
by the Secretary, with interest on the un- 
paid balance at the rate of 3 percent per an- 
num, and upon such other terms and condi- 
tions a; the Secretary may prescribe.” 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 636) to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit financial trans- 
actions with any foreign government in 
default on its obligations to the United 
States,” approved April 13, 1934, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. I have consulted with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and they have ex- 
pressed no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


APPREHENSION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
WAR CRIMINALS 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution which I ask 
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unanimous consent to submit, and for 
which I request appropriate reference, 
In order that the Senate may be adviseq 
as to the nature and purpose of the reso. 
lution, I shall read it at this time: 


Whereas this Nation and its principal Allies 
are pledged and resolved to continue hostilj. 
ties in the present war until the Axis Powers 
have completely capitulated on the basis of 
unconditional surrender or the equivalent 
thereof; and 

Whereas complete military victory will not 
be achieved nor can the stability of peace anq 
freedom from future wars be established and 
made secure, until and unless the high rank. 
ing officials of the Axis Powers responsible 
for acts of aggression by use of force against 
peaceful nations, and other war criminals ang 
enemy collaborationists are apprehended, 
tried, and punished for the atrocious acts 
and crimes committed against humanity and 
world civilization; and 

Whereas it is a matter of general report 
and knowledge that many individuals who 
are responsible for and guilty of such acts 
and crimes have sought and are now pre- 
paring to seek and flee to a haven of refuge 
and safety in some neutral country or other 
place in the hope of evading capture and es- 
caping a just judgment and punishment fcr 
their infamous and iniquitous deeds: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the high-ranking Axis officials re- 
sponsible for this war and acts of aggression 
by use of force against peaceful nations, and 
all war criminals and enemy collaboration- 
ists, should be pursued, apprehended, and 
punished; and further, that our Govern- 
ment and the governments of the other 
United Nations should immediately take 
such action as may be appropriate and nec- 
essary to fully advise and inform all neutral 
nations and governments of the world that 
war criminals, enemy collaborationists, and 
the responsible officials of the Axis Powers 
and enemy countries will be sought out, pur- 
sued, and taken in any place to which they 
may flee, and that the receiving, harboring, 
and giving refuge to or withholding the cus- 
tody of any such person or persons desig- 
nated by this Government or by the other 
United Nation, as a war criminal, enemy 
collaborationist, or responsible enemy gov- 
ernment official, will be considered by our 
Government and the other United Nations as 
an unfriendly act and an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the administration of justice. 


Mr. President, I am prompted to sub- 
mit this resolution because it expresses 
my own views and because I believe it is 
important, timely, and in line with the 
policies heretofore announced by our 
Government. I think it is timely be- 
cause the war in Europe, as we all con- 
cede and appreciate, is drawing to a suc- 
cessful close, to a victory which is equiv- 
alent to unconditional surrender. As 
the hour of victory approaches, all of us 
can anticipate and we recognize that 
those whom we class and whom we may 
regard and designate as war criminals, 
those who instigated the war, those who 
have been responsible for the atrocious 
crimes and acts against humanity and 
against civilization, are going to flee and 
seek refuge, and undertake to evade 
apprehension, trial, and punishment for 
the crimes they have committed. 

On April 2, in the Washington Post, 
there appeared an article by the Asso- 
ciated Press, entitled “Board Completes 
Roll of War Criminals; Hitler Leads, 
Hirohito Apparently Included.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
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printed at this point in the Rscorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Boarp COMPLETES ROLL oF War CRIMINALS— 
HrrTLeErR LEADS, HIROHITO APPARENTLY IN- 
CLUDED 
Lonpon, April 1.—The United Nations War 

Crimes Commission placed Adolf Hitler’s 

name at the top of the list of German crimi- 

nals today and declared that heads of states 
would have no immunity from prosecution 
for Axis atrocities. 

Apparently the Commission’s strongly 
worded declaration applied to Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan and to regular army men who 
carried out the Axis war plans, although only 
Hitler was mentioned by name. 

The Commission said that five lists of Ger- 
mans and others who would be brought to 
trial had been drafted and that the hunt for 
war criminals was already under way. 


TWO LISTS COMPLETED 


Two lists of German criminals, one of 
Japanese, one of Italian and a fifth com- 
posed of Albanians, Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
Italians, and Rumanians have been prepared. 

The Commission explained that names 
other than Hitler’s were withheld to prevent 
forewarning suspects who could then at- 
tempt to escape. 

“Moreover, publication at this stage of a 
list of the named persons might be used as a 
pretext for reprisals against helpless persons 
still under enemy control,” the Commission 
said. 

The Commission disclosed that a subcom- 
mission had been set°up at Chungking in 
June 1944 to investigate and report to the 
United Nations War Crimes Committee on 
the situation in the Far East and Pacific 
areas. 

The Chungking subcommission is com- 
posed of representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Dr. 
Wang Chung-Hui, Chinese representative, is 
chairman. 


WEIGHING EVIDENCE 


At present the subcommission is examin- 
ing material and information against the 
Japanese war criminals and will prepare lists 
to be forwarded to all participating United 
Nations. 

The Commission disclosed that each of 16 
nations had established national war crimes 
offices and investigations were being made 
and evidence collected on war crimes com- 
mitted against each nation by its own citi- 
zens. 

The Commission disclosed that early in its 
work it urged establishment of these na- 
tional offices “to investigate war crimes 
against citizens or subjects of their own 
countries.” 

“When these offices feel a case is reason- 
ably complete, they forward a summary of 
it to the United Nations war crimes com- 
mission or its subcommission, which exam- 
ines the information,” the report said. 


HOME TRIALS FOR MOST 


‘Under this system the Commission per- 
forms a limited function and proceeds in a 
manner somewhat similar to a committing 
magistrate, 

“Under the Moscow declaration, war crim- 
inals who have participated in atrocities— 
apart from major criminals, the treatment 
of whom was reserved for future decisions— 
will be taken back to the countries where 
7 


y committed their crimes, there to be 
idged by the courts of such countries.” 
he five lists of war criminals already pre- 
red have been given to agencies in the 
ious countries affected “in order that the 
‘rsons may be apprehended and turned 
ver to the proper nations for trial.” This 
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is intended, the Commission said, to assure 
that criminals fleeing from their own coun- 
try eventually would be returned to stand 
trial at home. 

The United States and Great Britain have 
regular members on the United Nations Com- 
mission, with Russia sitting in effect as an 
observer. Representatives of the other 
United Nations contribute their evidence. 
Today’s announcement constituted the first 
extended clarification of the Commission’s 
status. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission appar- 
ently is making very satisfactory prog- 
ress toward ascertaining, naming, and 
compiling information and _ evidence 
against many whom it deems guilty and 
who should be apprehended and tried 
for their iniquitous deeds. 

Mr. President, in support of the reso- 
lution, I wish to call attention of the 
Senate to some statements made by the 
President of the United States, by the 
State Department, and by the three 
Allied Governments, Great Britain, So- 
viet Russia, and the United States. 

On October 7, 1942, the President of 
the United States said: 

I now declare it to be the intention of 
this Government that the successful close 
of the war shall include provision for the 
surrender to the United Nations of war 
criminals. 


Again, Mr. President, I quote from the 
Moscow Conference a statement which 
was released on November 1, 1943. The 
statement was issued by the three Gov- 
ernments, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
and the United States. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

At the time of the granting of any armis- 
tice to any government which may be set up 
in Germany those German officers and men 
and members of the Nazi Party who have 
been responsible for, or have taken a con- 
senting part in the above atrocities, massa- 
cres, and executions, will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged 
and punished according to the laws of these 
liberated countries and of the free govern- 
ments which will be created therein. Lists 
will be compiled in all possible detail from 
all these countries, having regard especially 
to the invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia 
and Greece, including Crete and other is- 
lands; to Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, France, and Italy. 

Thus the Germans who take part in whole- 
sale shootings of Italian officers or in the ex- 
ecution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or Nor- 
wegian hostages, or of Cretan peasants, or 
who have shared in the slaughters inflicted 
on the people of Poland or in territories of 
the Soviet Union which are now being swept 
clear of enemy, will know that they will 
be brought back to the scene of their crimes 
and judged on the spot by the peoples whom 
they have outraged. Let those who have 
hitherto not imbrued their hands with inno- 
cent blood beware lest they join the ranks of 
the guilty, for most assuredly the three Allied 
Powers will pursue them to the uttermost 
ends of the earth and will deliver them to 
their accusers in order that justice may be 
done. 


The foregoing statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was released by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin, during or immediately fol- 
lowing the Moscow Conference. 

Mr. President, I have read the declara- 
tion of the Three Great Powers that they 
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intend to pursue the war criminals to the 
ends of the earth in order that they may 
be returned to the scenes of their crimes 
and tried. All nations of the civilized 
world are interested in that being done, 
Even though surrender may be uncondi- 
tional, our victory will not be complete 
unless the perpetrators of the crimes 
committed in this war are apprehended, 
brought before the bar of justice, tried, 
and appropriately punished. 

The resolution which I have submitted 
simply states that it is the consensus of 
this body that our Government, as well 
as the other governments of the United 
Nations, should immediately take neces- 
sary steps fully to inform and advise all 
neutral countries that any harboring or 
receiving by them within their bound- 
aries of war criminals who flee from their 
homelands in an effort to escape from 
the justice which awaits them, will be 
looked upon by the United Nations as an 
unfriendly act and an unwarranted in- 
terference with the administration of 
justice. It is my judgment that all gov- 
ernments of the United Nations should 
make this declaration now so that when 
those criminals attempt to flee to a neu- 
tral country, that country may know of 
the responsibility which it will assume 
if it receives them, gives protection to 
them, or refuses to surrender their cus- 
tody when called on to do so. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to a 
further statement made by the President 
of the United States in March 1944: 

It is therefore fitting that we should again 
proclaim our determination that none who 
participate in these acts of savagery shall go 
unpunished. The United Nations have made 
it clear that they will pursue the guilty and 
deliver them up in order that justice be done. 
That warning applies not only to the leaders 
but also to their functionaries and subordi- 
nates in Germany and in the satellite coun- 
tries. All who knowingly take part in the 
deportation of Jews to their death in Poland, 
or Norwegians and French to their death in 
Germany, are equally guilty with the execu- 
tioner. All who share the guilt shall share 
the punishment. 


Mr. President, I believe every real 
American applauds that statement and 
wants to see all steps taken necessary to 
carry out and effectively enforce that 
policy. 

In speaking of neutral countries in 
September 1944 our State Department 
released to the press the following state- 
ment: 

They were advised that the American 
people would not understand the extension 
of asylum or protection by neutral coun- 
tries to any of the persons responsible for 
the war or for the many barbaric acts com- 
mitted by the Axis leaders, and that rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
neutral governments concerned would be ad- 
versely affected for years to come should the 
Axis leaders or their vassals find safety in 
those countries. 


Mr. President, it is my belief that now 
is the time to inform all other govern- 
ments that we intend to see that justice 
is done, and that we will pursue and 
apprehend ‘those criminals wherever 
they may be found. If we take such ac- 
tion I believe that we will go a long way 
toward avoiding problems arising be- 
tween us and those countries in the 
future in connection with this subject. 
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Mr. President, the blood of our heroes 
who have paid the supreme sacrifice cries 
out today from land anc sea, from every 
battlefield of the world, that justice be 
meted out to those who have perpetrated 
these crimes. We shall not win a com- 
plete victory or lay the foundation of a 
permanent peace unless we destroy not 
only the armies which have inflicted 
great outrages, suffering, and death upon 
the world, but destroy the forces back of 
those armies, the individuals who gave 
the inspiration and direction to the 
launching and prosecution of this war. 
Those in high office who ordered or 
sanctioned the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted in the guise of total war have for- 
feited the right to life and liberty, and 
our full duty to those of our loved ones 
who have made the supreme sacrifice will 
not have been discharged until full 
retribution has been exacted of those 
guilty of these major war crimes. 

Mr. President, I trust that the com- 
mittee to whom the resolution will be re- 
ferred will take immediate action on it, 
and that it will be promptly agreed to by 
the Senate. By so doing we will let the 
world know of the sense of this body with 
regard to the course which should be 
pursued by our Government and the 
other governments of the United Nations, 
in order that no war criminal may escape 
proper punishment by receiving asylum 
in some neutral country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution (S. Res. 113) sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


COMMISSIONING OF THE JU. S&S. S. “MIS- 
SOURI’—ADDRESSES BY HON. BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK AND CAPT. W. M. CALLA- 
GHAN, UNITED STATES NAVY 
{Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp addresses deliv- 

ered at the commissioning of the U. S. 8S. 

Missouri by Hon. Bennett Champ Clark and 

Capt. William M. Callaghan, United States 

Navy, which appear in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHOR- 
ITY—ADDRESS BY HON. C. PETRUS 
PETERSON 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an address deliv- 

ered by Hon. C. Petrus Peterson before the 

Nebraska Reclamation Association at Lincoln, 

Nebr., on January 20, 1945, which appears in 

the Appendix. ] 


ANALYSIS OF BRETTON WOODS AGREE- 
MENT BY JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN 
[Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the REcorp 
an analysis of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
by John Francis Neylan, of San Francisco, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STAMP ISSUES COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
WAR 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago I ventured to suggest to 
the Post Office Department that the re- 
markable photograph which was taken 
by Associated Press photographer Joseph 
Rosenthal of the raising of the flag on 
Mount Suribachi in Iwo Jima be used as 
a design for a special stamp to com- 
memorate the activities of the marines 
of our country. At the same time I sug- 
gested that other commemorative stamps 
ke issued to honor the other branches of 
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our armed services. As an instance, I 
suggested to the Post Office Department 
that perhaps a drawing of the bridge at 
Remagen, over which the First Army 
made the first crossing of the Rhine, 
would be a suitable design for one such 
stamp. 

Some publicity was given to those sug- 
gestions. Today I was very much pleased 
to receive a letter from Capt. Charles Gil- 
lett, public relations officer of the Ninth 
Armored Division of the First Army, 
which, of course, is now serving in Eu- 
rope. With his letter Captain Gillett 
transmitted to me one of the shoulder 
insignia used by the Ninth Armored Di- 
vision, and he suggested that that in- 
signia would be suitable to be -used as 
part of the design of one of the proposed 
stamps. 

I ask unanimous consent that Captain 
Gillett’s letter be printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION, 
HEADQUARTERS, NINTH ARMORED DIVISION, 
United States Army, March 22, 1945. 
The Honorable JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your recent proposal to the 
Senate that the Remagen Bridge be used as 
the central design in a stamp honoring the 
Rhine crossing was announced here in a 
brief newscast. Your recognition of the con- 
ditions surrounding the spectacular seizure 
of the bridge and your praise of the forces 
which captured it were received here with 
sincere appreciation by every member of the 
Ninth Armored Division. 

To say that the men of the Ninth Armored 
Division are proud of their unit is a rank 
understatement. For each man is conscious 
of belonging to a team that continues to 
perform outstandingly, and each has the 
esteemed satisfaction of knowing that he is 
an integral part of a crack organization. 

Because the identification of the Ninth 
Armored Division and the Remagen Bridge 
go hand in hand, I believe it would be ap- 
propriate for this division’s symbol to be 
included on the commemorative stamp when 
it is produced. A copy of the triangular in- 
signia, synchronizing infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery elements is enclosed. 

Thank you, Senator, for your recognition 
of our efforts J might suggest that you keep 
your eye on the Ninth Armored Division in 
the future for there is much other work to 
be done, and all of us intend to be in on the 
doing of it from the commander, Maj. Gen. 
John W. Leonard, on down to the newest 
recruit. > 

CHARLES GILLETT, 

Captain, Cavalry, Public Relations Officer. 


TRIAL OF ELIHU BET ZURI AND ELIHU 


HAKIM—CENSORSHIP IMPOSED BY 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it has 
been 2 months since I took the floor to 
discuss the trial in Cairo of two young 
Palestinian patriots, Elihu Bet Zuri and 
Elihu Hakim. These men confessed to 
the assassination of Lord Moyne, the late 
British Resident Minister in the Middle 
East. The case took on world-wide im- 
portance when it was discovered that the 
assassination had been carried out under 
orders from an underground organiza- 
tion in Palestine which protested the 
cruel callousness of British officials 
toward the Hebrew tragedy of Europe in 
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barring by force the opening of the doors 
of Palestine to their Hebrew brothers in 
Europe’s death chambers. 
This sensational trial was attended by 
correspondents from all over the world, 
but, because of British censorship, only a 
few stories reached America. For very 
understandable reasons the British did 
not allow the testimony of the trial to 
reach the civilized world. A strict cen- 
sorship was imposed, and correspondents 
were unable to tell the story of those two 
young men who gave up their own lives 
in order to let the world know the un- 
speakable outrages perpetrated by the 
British against the Hebrew people of 
Europe and Palestine. 
Mr. President, 2 months ago I spoke 
against this injustice and asked that the 
censorship on this trial be removed. But 
no answer was forthcoming from the 
British authorities in Egypt. I did re- 
ceive a most sympathetic letter from the 
Ambassador from Egypt to this country, 
the Honorable Mahmoud Hassan, who 
assured me of the integrity of the 
Egyptian courts and their desire for jus- 
tice, a fact with which I fully agree, for 
it was not the Egyptian court that was 
the cause of the censorship; it was the 
British Colonial Office. The only con- 
clusion one can draw is that there must 
be much to hide about the situation in 
Palestine if such censorship could be up- 
held in the face of.a great sympathetic 
public opinion protesting against it. 
The Senate will remember the outstand- 
ing men of America who signed the peti- 
tion which was sent to the British, be- 
cause I put the entire petition in the 
REcORD. 
Mr. President, the two young men were 
sentenced to death—and still their testi- 
mony remained a “military secret.” 
They have now been executed and, and 
in their last moments they walked 
bravely to the gollows chanting prayers. 
Their reasons still remain a secret to the 
world. I do not believe this is fair and 
proper, and I wish to raise my voice in 
protest and ask our British Allies to cor- 
rect what can still be corrected and to 
release the full text of what the two con- 
demned men had to say in their defense. 
Mr. President, at this time I also want 
to ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by the Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, issued after the execu- 
tion of Elihu Bet Zuri and Elihu Hakim, 
be printed in the body of the Recorp. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. 
The statement is as follows: 
The Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion raises its voice in the strongest possible 
protest over the execution of the two Pales- 
tinian patriots—Elihu Bet Zuri and Elihu 
Hakim, who were driven to an act of despera- 
tion by the fatal indifference of the British 
Colonial Office to the disaster that had be- 
fallen the Hebrews in Europe. We mourn 
the death of the two young Hebrews who 
walked to the gallows unflinchingly and 
with erect heads. They gave their lives will- 
ingly and bravely, with courage derived from 
the hope that their death would make the 
infamy of their brothers’ plight heard 
throughout the world. They have thus bs- 
come martyred heroes in the annals of their 
people. 
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As we have repeatedly stated, we are op- 

posed to assassination as a political weapon, 
but we feel that the insistence on the death 
sentence was unjustified in view of the ex- 
tenuating circumstances in this tragic in- 
stance. We also wish to protest the com- 
niece censorship enforced by the British mid- 
die eastern authorities that prohibits even 
now the publication of the testimony given 
by the two condemned men when they stood 
trial. 
It is obvious that it was intimidation by 
the British which prevented the Egyptian 
King and Government from exercising clem- 
ency. The death sentence was pronounced 
on January 18. Under Egyptian law execu- 
tions must take place not later than 3 weeks 
after the pronouncement of sentence; yet it 
actually took place some 9 weeks later, the 
King and Government of Egypt having all 
this time had under favorable consideration 
the innumerable appeals for a clemency, but, 
as in the case of the bolted gates of Palestine, 
the sinking of the Struma and its 600 passen- 
gers, the sinking of the Patria with 250 cas- 
ualties, the 140 Hebrews who died of malaria 
-nd ill-treatment on the isle of Mauritius 
to which the colonial illegially deported them, 
once again they had their victory. Now 2 
more Hebrew graves have been dug in Egypt 
in addition to the graves of the hundreds of 
Hebrews who rushed from Palestine to stem 
Rommel’s onslaught during the most criti- 
cal period of this war, as did in fact, one of 
the men who was hanged yesterday. A Ger- 
man bullet did not get him but he who 
fought on the soil of Egypt, in a British uni- 
form, is now dead at the hands of a British 
executioner. 

That the British Government chose to ig- 
nore the flood of appeals for clemency that 
were voiced from many parts of the world, 
and particularly from outstanding Americans 
from all walks of life, as well as from all Jew- 
ish religious organizations, is further evi- 
dence to what degree the Tory Colonial Of- 
fice is dominating the policy of the British 
Government in all matters concerning the 
Hebrew people. 

Thus, two more Hebrew lives have been 
lost, seemingly an insignificant addition to 
the more than 4,000,000 Hebrews who have 
died in Europe. But here the ruthless im- 
perialists have not merely passively aided 
Germany’s extermination of our people, they 
have feverishly and actively forced the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt to carry out the execution. 

As the souls of Hakim and Bet Zuri re- 
turned to their Creator they met the millions 
of souls that came from Treblinka and Oswie- 
cim and the other extermination camps. 
They met the souls of hundreds of thousands 
of gallant Tommies who died in Germany, 
in France, and in El Alamein, and they met 
the souls of pious British folk—women and 


children—who were bombed in _ their 
churches. The British looked at the Hebrew 
dead, who outnumber them 50 to 1, as if to 
say, “Have we all really died in vain?” And 
their faces flushed with shame and humilia- 


tion at the cruelty and sin of the colonial 
brothers, as will the faces of all decent Eng- 
lishmen for years to come. 


CECIL B. DE MILLE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, immediately 
following my brief remarks, a particu- 
larly brilliant St. Patrick’s Day speech 
delivered on March 17, 1945, in Omaha, 
Nebr., by Mr. Cecil B. De Mille, the noted 
moving-picture magnate. 

As every Senator will recall, Cecil B. 
De Mille’s career in the moving-picture 
industry of this Nation extends back for 
more than a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing his distinguished career, he has di- 
tected some of the greatest motion pic- 
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tures in modern history—such as the 
Ten Commandments, Ben Hur, Union 
Pacific, and a long list of other notable 
films. 

Until recently, he was conductor of the 
Lux Radio Theater, bringing drama into 
the homes of millions of American 
radio listeners, In all his capacities Mr. 
De Mille has shown himself to be a loyal, 
idealistic American, placing emphasis on 
the highest ideals of life. There is no 
question about his patriotism, his love of 
freedom, his devotion to high ideals— 
ideals that most Americans have followed 
to make ours the greatest nation in the 
history of the world. 

Mr. De Mille is no longer conductor of 
the Lux Radio Theater—and for a very 
Strange reason, Mr. President. The rea- 
son is brought out in his speech. That 
reason, no matter what others say, is not 
because he is a Fascist. It is not because 
he is antilabor. It is not because he is 
against progress. His whole life is evi- 
dence that those who say and write such 
things are saying and writing untruths. 

Mr. De Mille is no longer conducting 
the radio program for commendable rea- 
sons. He simply chose to refuse to give 
up a freedom—his right to vote as he 
pleased on a particular issue. He chose 
not to be subject to the tyranny of a labor 
union—a union of which he was a mem- 
ber in good standing and hoped always 
to so remain. He chose to stick by a 
right guaranteed him by our American 
Constitution rather than to let a union 
leader dictate to him how he should vote 
on a particular issue. 

In this memorable speech Mr. De Mille 
makes no case against legitimate union- 
ism. He makes no plea for reaction. He 
says nothing that does not contribute to 
liberalism. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that in this speech Mr. De Mille sets 
forth clearly the issues of the basic, un- 
derlying political struggle going on to- 
day—a struggle which has little to do, as 
events have shown, with political par- 
tisanship or other considerations. He 
shows that he and millions of other 
Americans who stand by him are fighting 
for true unionism, for true social prog- 
ress, for undisguised, pure liberalism, not 
the kind that is nothing in the world but 
totalitarianism in disguise. 

Mr. De Mille is fighting, with modern 
weapons, the same fight against tyranny 
as did the men at Valley Forge and 
Bunker Hill. He is fighting for the lib- 
erties for which our best young men on 
the battle fronts of the world are fight- 
ing today. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we are 
now seeing in America another manifes- 
tation of the old truth that every genera- 
tion must fight to keep the liberties 
passed onto it by its fathers. I take hope 
in the fact that when freedom was an 
issue, the American people have never 
faltered, they have never failed. But 
they must be wary today for strange 
doctrines, clothed in the dress of liberty 
but totalitarian in truth, are abroad in 
the world. 

Liberty, this generation should be 
warned again and again, is not something 
we can fight for, put in a glass case in the 
Library of Congress and then feel safe. 
The fight between liberty and tyranny is 
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unending. Two worlds are in constant 
conflict. I believe that Cecil B. De Mille, 
like many another thoughtful American, 
has seen the danger signals revealing 
that we have gone too far toward the 
totalitarianism against which we are 
fighting abroad. 

It is said that when someone asked 
Benjamin Franklin what kind of govern- 
ment our forefathers had formed at the 
Constitutional Convention, Franklin re- 
plied: 

We have given you a representative gov- 
ernment—if you can keep it. 


In my judgment, this statement is more 
applicable to this generation than to any 
since that memorable day when we be- 
came a representative republic, a United 
States of America. We must fight 
harder, think more clearly, work more 
assiduously today, if we are to keep our 
Government representative in truth and 
not simply in name. And we had better 
not dawdle in our efforts, Mr. President, 
for powerful groups are now entrenched 
in high places, determined to seize and 
hold power in America. 

Mr. President, I submit this speech by 
Mr. De Mille to every thoughtful Ameri- 
can, with the prayer that he will think 
deeply on its words and its implications 
for him, for his family and for every 
freedom-loving American. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Jeffers, Governor Griswold, General 
Danielson, and fellow Americans, and to my 
friends of the air, greetings from Omaha on 
this day that honors the shamrock, 

Mr. Jeffers, Omaha has changed quite a 
lot since I was here 6 years ago. Then the 
city was a lusty frontier town where, for 
that week, almost every man carried a six- 
shooter, wore boots, a beard, and a beaver 
hat. And almost every woman was a pio- 
neer in gingham dress and sunbonnet. 

Mrs. de Mille and I were swept back three- 
quarters of a century as we stepped from 
the train. For the union station had a leg 
stockade around it, all the stores on Farnam 
Street had board and log fronts, and scouts 
and Indians and trappers roamed the streets. 

It was a spectacle to commemorate the 
completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road—the mighty Union Pacific. It was a 
tribute to the pioneers who built America. 
To the brave men and women whose labor 
bound America from ocean to ocean with 
bands of steel—a truly united Nation. 

But now war has come—and with its com- 
ing, something vital has gone. Something 
as vital as the air we breathe—something 
we cannot live without as freemen. Most 
of our liberty has gone. 

I have been asked to tell you the reason 
why I no longer conduct the radio theater 
of the air that for many years has brought 
good drama to many millions of Americans. 
It may be of little importance to anyone 
but me that I no longer conduct this theater, 
but it is of vital importance to every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation why I no 
longer conduct it. 

There are many distinguished guests in 
this room today—union members, civic and 
industrial leaders. I hope they and the lis- 
teners on the air hear me—not as a jury 
but as the fathers and mothers and brothers 
and sisters of American children—and Amer- 
ican men and women fighting on the battle 
fronts of the world—and listen to me just 
as the good Americans you are, 
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But because my case involves a disagree- 
ment with a union, or at least with union 
authority, it is important for you to know 
that I hold in the highest regard the Amer- 
ican labor unions. They have done a fine 
job for the American laborer. And the mag- 
nificent and superhuman job that the Amer- 
ican workingman has done during this war— 
regardless of exceptions—makes one of the 
greatest sagas of unified endeavor the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Mr. Jeffers isa union man. He has carried 
a union card for 55 years. As a union man, 
he rose to be president of the great Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

He was not of the landed gentry. His 
father pounded earth behind the track lay- 
ers as this pioneer railroad crawled west- 
ward. And Bill Jeffers got a job as a teleg- 
rapher, joined the telegraphers’ union— 
from choice—and rose to be president of 
the road, not by force or coercion or political 
maneuvers, but because he was the best 
man 

That is free America. That is the land of 
opportunity—when the son of an Irish im- 
migrant becomes president of the railroad on 
which his father shoveled dirt and drove 
spikes. 

My host is a good union man. Many of 
these guests are good union men. And I be- 
lieve that I am a good union man. But I 
would not consider myself a good union man 
if I did not object when I believe my union is 
making a mistake—nor would I consider my- 
self a good union m if I obeyed my union 
boss’ orders to pay money to support or op- 
pose a proposition at.an election when I 
hold a different political belief. Any more 
than I would consider myself a good Ameri- 
can citizen if I voted the way a political boss 
told me to vote if I did not think he was right. 

I would not support any person or measure 
that I thought was against the best interests 
of the Nation, no matter who told me to do 
so. Would you? 

My case is simple. It is the case of every 
American workman. It is the right to be po- 
litically free. 

Political freedom is the backbone of the 
Republic. Destroy it and you have broken 
the back of the United States. 

Iam a union man, and I believe I am speak- 
ing for an overwhelming majority of union 
men—leaders and members both—when I 
Say the American workman must be politi- 
cally free. Free from coercion and intimida- 
tion, with the right to make up his own mind 
at an election what candidates and measures 
he shall approve or disapprove, To which 
candidates and measures he shall give his 
money and support, and to which he shall re- 
fuse his money and his support. 

For 10 years I have conducted a Radio 
Theater of the Air. After I had been con- 
ducting it for a year or so, a union was formed 
under the title of the American Federation 
of Radio Artists. I was asked to join and did 
so, and paid my $100 a year dues without 
question. 

But when I signed for membership, I did 
not mean it to be a proxy, giving the union 
leaders the use of my free rights as a voter. 

In joining the union, I did not suspect 
that I was required to give up my rights as an 
American citizen, or that I would ever be 
asked to place unionism above Americanism, 
or that I would not be free to support what 
party, people, or propositions I desired to 
support, or that I would actually be removed 
from my job because I would not concede the 
right of others to think for me politically. 

Freedom has made America great, and 
there can be no freedom for the Nation if its 
people are not individually free. 

About August 16, 1944, I received a letter 
from A. F. R.A. (that’s the abbreviated name 
for my union), the first paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

“By action of the board of directors of 
A. F. R. A., each member has been assessed 
$1 to finance the campaign in opposition to 
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No. 12 or the mistitled ‘right of employment 
amendment,’ to be submitted on the State 
ballot in November.” 

The last paragraph of the letter says in 

art: 
. “Immediate payment of assesment is re- 
quired: It must be paid on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. Failure to pay will result in 
suspension.” 

Suspension, of course, automatically costs 
you your job. 

You will note the board of directors made 
the assessment for a political purpose with- 
out calling the members to meeting. With- 
out any authority, they made up the minds of 
2,300 members that those members were op- 
posed to proposition 12. They did not ask 
a contribution of $1—they demanded $1 on 
threat of suspension—and suspension denies 
the right to work. 

Under the bylaws of the Los Angeles A. F. 
R. A. local, there is no mention of the right 
to assess for any purpose. 

And upon my refusal to pay, on the grounds 
that my political beliefs were my own, I was 
told that I could not work. In other words, 
my right to earn a living depended upon my 
supporting somebody else’s political opinion 
contrary to my own 

You see, this is not a question of union- 
ism or nonunionism. It is just a question 
of whether my rights at an election belong 
to me or whether they belong to a union. 

And on that simple question rests the fate 
and future of this Nation. Whether we are 
to be a totalitarian country or a democracy. 
And we are not a democracy by just calling 
ourselves a democracy. Democracy means 
freedom of choice. 

Do we have have to sell that freedom of 
choice for the right to earn a living? 

I do not believe that is the purpose for 
which labor unions were formed. I do not 
believe that is the desire of the true Ameri- 
can labor leaders. I know it was not the de- 
sire of Samuel Gompers. For it is un-Ameri- 
can. And it is 100 percent wrong. 

But A. F. R. A. was defending its power, 
and I was defending my right, so we went to 
court. 

A judge of the Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County found in favor of the union on 
the ground—and mark this well—on the 
ground that proposition 12 was not a polit- 
ical issue. 

Here was a proposition on the ballot to 
change the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia, a proposition that had over 1,000,000 
votes cast for it and over 1,000,000 votes cast 
against it, a measure which the absent soldier 
vote supported 2 to 1. But the court holds 
that it is not political, because it opposed 
the closed shop. 

And the union, so sai the court, was fight- 
ing for its existence. So the issue was not 
political. 

Here in Omaha, where you have the rail- 
road brotherhoods, which are among the 
greatest and best unions in the world, oper- 
ating as an open shop under the Railway 
Labor Act of the Congress of the United 
States, it must seem strange to you that 
the Los Angeles judge said that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio Artists was fighting 
for its existence because it was threatened 
with what you already have and under which 
you have grown into such a great and power- 
ful and wise union, with the open shop. 

The Los Angeles County judge apparently 
agrees with me that a political assessment 
is wrong—but not if a union needs the 
money to fight a proposition affecting it, to 
be voted on by 3,000,000 people. 

So we have, at least in Los Angeles County, 
one law for the union and another for the 
lonely citizen who still has illusive hopes 
that we are living under a constitutional 
government with one law for all. 

Well, we are living under a constitutional 
government, and I’m trying to find out 
whether it’s the Constitution of the United 
States or the constitution of a union. 

In the first court decision I found out, 
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But there is a famous case in which an. 
other court held: “It is not enough to say 
that a man’s vote has not been influenced, 
It is also necessary for his freedom that he 
shall not have been coerced into supporting, 
by money or otherwise, the candidate o; 
measure which he wishes to oppose.” 

Are we a totalitarian state or are we g 
democracy, and does democracy mean free. 
dom of the individual or only freedom for 
the union and the ruling powers? 

The devil wears many faces, and the 
American people want to see what face is 
really behind this new mask of false democ. 
racy. Who is it that controls the God-given 
right to earn a living? Who is this power 
that can condemn a man and his family to 
starvation if they don’t comply with its 
desires? 

Is this unseen power guided and inspireq 
by the spirits of Washington, Adams, Jeffer. 
son, Madison, Lincoln? Is it inspired by the 
love of America and her tradition of free. 
dom? Or is it inspired by a selfish desire for 
its own political advantage and power? What 
do you think? 

From where did such ominous power arise 
in this land of the free? It comes from 
forced election contributions and control of 
a heavy voting power placed in a few hands, 
which gives a relatively few people coercive 
power over legislatures and Congress, and 
even may affect our courts. 

This is no issue of unionism. It is an 
issue between all liberty-loving citizens and 
a few unscrupulous men who are trying to 
gather into their own hands, for their own 
use, the power of the people, just as it was 
gathered in Germany and Italy and in other 
totalitarian countries. 

And if it is not quickly stopped, all indi- 
vidual rights and freedom will be gone, and 
only the right to obey left to us. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” 

The great majority of union membership 
and officers-are fine, right-thinking American 
men and women. And yet we find a nation 
indignant and outraged against many unions, 
an army opposed to and threatening them, 
many courts and legislatures in terror of 
them. Why? 

Because certain leaders have forsaken the 
high purpose for which the union was cre- 
ated and have gone into politics to control 
and bend the Nation to their will. 

As the war moves on, country after coun- 
try sees the specter of oppression and gov- 
ernment by small cliques loom larger and 
darker over the world. The United States 
is no exception to this trend. 

It is a pity that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not apply to foreign ideology as well as to 
foreign guns. 

President Madison said: “It is proper to 
take alarm at the first experiment on ow 
liberties.” 

And Abraham Lincoln said: “At what point 
is the approach of danger to be expected? If 
it ever reach us, it must spring from amongst 
us. * * * If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher.” 

What does Lincoln say? That we cannot 
be defeated by an enemy from without—that 
if we ever go down to destruction, it will be 
from ar enemy within. 

To avoid this I ask that political freedom 
be restored to the American workingman. 
As long as a union remains the servant of the 
worker and not his master, both are safe. 

I have great faith in the American people. 
If they retain their freedom, America retains 
her freedom. If the people sell their free- 
dom, or it is taken from them by regimenta- 
tion, no matter under what patriotic name 
it masquerades—if the right of free choice 1s 
taken from us, to be administered by our 
bosses, America is through. Its purpose 1s 
dead, 
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This Nation was conceived in liberty. For 
the sake of all mankind, don’t let it die in 
sondage. 

" am not speaking here for or against a 
closed shop. But a closed shop constitutes 
a monopoly of labor, and where any monop- 
oly exists it should be controlled and regu- 
laced for the welfare of the community. It 

uld be governed by the same kind of laws 
and restrictions that apply to a water com- 
pany which controls all the water, or an elec- 
tric company which controls all the light and 
ch companies cannot refuse service to 
a man because he will not contribute a dollar 
to their political campaign fund. 

Where there is an uncontrolled monopoly 
of anything, including labor, as in my case, 
there is tyranny. Power corrupts, but abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely. 

The American people do not favor, and I 
believe they will not endure, tyranny. But 
there has been built up in this country an 
unelected government which is superseding 
in power and authority the elected govern- 
ment. And a dissenting voice raised against 
this unelected but all-encompassing power is 
condemned to obliteration, branded with the 
standard name of labor hater, labor baiter, 
Fascist, and other venomous terms, whereas 
in reality he is only pleading for constitu- 
tional government for all—the same law for 
the rich and the poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, the majority and the minority, 
union and nonunion. He is speaking out 
against the injustice of one imposing its will 
upon the other. 

There must be 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 citi- 
zens of the United States who still believe in 
constitutional government and freedom of 
the individual. 

There must be eighty or ninety million citi- 
get that they are Democrats or Republicans, 
or Protestants or Catholics, union or non- 
union—and unite to save their individual 
liberty and our rights as free Americans— 
unite to prevent our Government, our Con- 
gress, our legislatures, and our courts from 
being high pressured into submission by any 
minority groups of individuals operating for 
private purpose and gain; groups that have 
taken to themselves the divine right to con- 
trol human destiny, even the right of life 
and death by control of the right to work. 

Unfortunately, radical elements seem to 
have captured many sources of public infor- 
mation and dissemination of news, with the 
result that millions of unorganized, plain, 
common-sense Americans find themselves 
without outlets for the expression of their 
views. But eighty million or more still exist. 

In many instances, those who would speak 
ut are frightened by the “smear” technique 
which the un-American elements have 
adopted toward all who oppose them. How- 
ever, somehow, somewhere, these millions of 
plain, common-sense people are going to find 
leadership and outlets for the expression of 
their will. 

Then, like Gulliver—the sleeping giant of 
the great American people—bound down by 
the strings of the Boss Lilliputians—will rise 
up and walk, 

We must find a voice for the great mass of 
Americans who want to cry out against the 
rape of American freedom, 

We have fought five wars to a successful 
conclusion under our Constitution. I can 
See no reason for scrapping it in this one. 

We have won the Battle of the Atlantic. 
The Battle of the Pacific, the Battle of France, 
and the Battle of the Philippines are won. 
And we are nearing victory, thank God, in the 
Battle of Germany. And all. during these 
gallant and heavy-priced victories we have 
been losing the battle of America on the home 
front—losing the very purpose for which 
these other battles were fought. 

If our men, whom we sent out to fight for 
freedom and the American way of life, return 
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and find that we have changed from gov- 
ernment by law to government by men— 

That many of our courts no longer strive 
for justice but are ruled by political expe- 
diency— 

That Government of the people is no longer 
by the people but by high-pressure minority 
groups— 

That the one safeguard that remained to 
us, the people—our free rights at an election— 
has been taken from many of us—and de- 
livered to a union board of directors— 

That people in this country have been de- 
nied the right to work—forced from a trade 
or profession to which they have given their 
lives—condemned to idleness and the dole 
because they will not contribute to the politi- 
cal beliefs of others— 

What will they say—these men who have 
been fighting on every battle front in the 
world. What will they say when they find 
that we at home have surrendered America— 
that we have been guilty of treason to our 
fighting forces by letting an enemy come in 
behind them and cut away their individual 
freedom while their blood was being shed for 
it abroad. 

Have we, as a Nation, become so afraid to 
assert ourselves that we will sell our children 
into slavery? 

If we throw away now the gifts of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln—if we undo 
now the work of the countless thousands who 
have given their lives for liberty—we shall 
be guilty of a crime against God and man 
that it will take centuries to expiate. 

This country is the hope of mankind, and 
it was built upon the rock of individual 
liberty. 

My voice is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: Make straight your paths for 
freedom, God’s greatest gift to man. 

It will be a hollow victory to you mothers 
whose sons are fighting abroad if they must 
return to serfdom here at home. They did 
not pay for the right to fight. Must they 
pay for the right to work? 

You can stop this abuse of power, and 
you can stop Government from sanctioning 
such abuse of power, if you organize for just 
one thing—the right of the worker to be 
politically free. 

And hang onto constitutional government 
as you would to a life raft in a boiling sea. 
The Constitution of the United States and 
the governing power of Congress are being 
replaced by administrative bodies with the 
power of making regulations which have the 
force of law. 

This is dictatorship. You can stop this 
only through organization. 

Too many Americans, big and little, have 
run to cover in the hope they can hide out 
through the storm, afraid of the propaganda 
machine that has been turned against them 
to shoot maledictions as a machine gun 
shoots bullets. 

Don’t think we are only threatened with 
totalitarianism. To a great extent we have 
totalitarianism today, because too many busi- 
nessmen and laboring men alike have been 
Neros who fiddle while the liberty of their 
country burns. 

I do not think that all who follow this 
course toward totalitarianism are bad Ameri- 
cans. Many of them are blind Americans 
who cannot see the net of regimentation 
into which they are swimming like a school 
of fish. 

And the bail that draws so many eager fish 
is the alluring sound of free from worry, 
free from fear, free from want, free from 
everything, including freedom. 

This is really no utopian dream for the 
workingman; it’s the harnessing and enslav- 
ing of American might for private and po- 
litical use. 

Remember that all through history every 
free democracy has lasted but a few centuries 
and then passed into a dictatorship. 
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Don't be regimented. Don’t be forced into 
obeying the political orders of your boss, 
union or industrial. 

William Penn said, 
liberty is slavery.” 

Many of you are still free men and women. 
It is for you to rescue those of us who have 
felt the hand of tyranny upon us, before 
you yourselves are regimented and the right 
to work is taken from you as it has been 
from me. 

Edmund Burke, a good Irishman, said: 

“When bad men combine, the good must 
unite, else they will fall one by one, an un- 
pitied sacrifice in an unequal struggle.” 

The unions were formed for better con- 
ditions and opportunity and freedom. The 
union man is in danger of losing for him- 
self and his children and his grandchildren 
the very freedom and opportunity for which 
his union was created. All freedom depends 
on a truly free election. 

In closing, may I say that I miss, more than 
I can tell you, my visit in 10,000,000 homes 
every Monday night. The friendship of those 
unseen millions warmed my heart as noth- 
ing in life has ever done, but I would rather 
never visit them again than visit them as a 
betrayer of the principles that made those 
homes possible. 

There is one union that I place above all 
others—the Union of the United States of 
America. 


“Obedience without 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of 
committees are in order. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Capt. William K. Scammell, United States 
Coast Guard, to be a commodore, for tem- 
porary service, in the Coast Guard to rank 
from March 1, 1945, while serving as district 
Coast Guard officer, Twelfth Naval District, 
or in any other assignment for which the rank 
of commodore is authorized; and °* 

Columbus M. Shinn, to be aide, with rank 
of ensign, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the 25th day of October 1944. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Fletcher Warren, of Texas, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Nic- 
aragua; 

Paul H. Alling, of Connecticut, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral; 

Richard P. Butrick, of New York, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general; 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a con- 
sul general; 

H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of 
Columbia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7 and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, to be also a consul; 

William A. Fowler, of Oregon, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, and a consul; 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 7 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul; 

Frederick B. Lyon, of Michigan, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a secretary in 
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the D'plomatic Service, and a consul general; 
and 

Sundry Foreign Service officers, unclas- 
sified, to be Foreign Service officers of class 8. 


DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


ir. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
morning, by unanimous vote of all mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, including 
both Republicans and Democrats, the 
nomination of Judge Fred M. Vinson to 
be Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion was ordered to be favorably 
reported to the Senate. 

Accordingly, I now report it. 

In view of the vacancy now existing in 
that office, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination of Judge Vinson may 
now be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) a protocal supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL, Mr. President, we 
have before us for consideration and ac- 
tion the United States-Mexico Water 
Treaty of February 3, 1945. I wish to 
make a few statements in favor of its 
ratification, because ratification means 
much to the people of this Nation, and 
particularly to the people of my State 
of Texas. 

Inasmuch as treaties between sovereign 
nations represent milestones in world 
history, I want to turn back the pages of 
time and review briefly some of the his- 
tory of these interested states and na- 
tions, which should have some bearing on 
the pending treaty, and should be taken 
into consideration in deciding the issue 
before us. 

Prior to one of the world’s most de- 
cisive victories, at San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836, Texas was part of the Republic of 
Mexico. Following that great victory, 
the Treaty of Velasco was signed on May 
14, 1836, between President Burnet for 
the Republic of Texas and General Santa 
Anna for the Republic of Mexico. The 
great victory of Gen. Sam Houston and 
his men at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, 
culminated a struggle which has been 
going on for more than 3 centuries for 
the mastery of North America, and de- 
termined for all time that the entire 
country west of the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean should be part of the 
United States, should be English rather 
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than Spanish, or something else. That 
battle represented a turning point in the 
history of North America. Today on the 
San Jacinto battleground stands a 
stately memorial shaft taller than the 
Washington Monument, and while the 
great victory of George Washington in 
the Revolutionary War marked the be- 
ginning of our Nation, yet the contribu- 
tion of Sam Houston’s efforts led to the 
addition to our Union of a land area even 
greater than our original holdings re- 
sulting from the victory of George Wash- 
ington. 

The State of Texas alone represents an 
area of more than 171,000,000 acres, 
and in addition to that area Texas sold 
to the United States over 100,000,000 
acres, which now form part of the States 
of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Ikansas, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, the separation of this 
vast empire from its mother country pre- 
sented a problem the handling of which 
has required wisdom and diplomacy 
every day since April 21, 1836. It will 
continue to require clear thinking and 
honorable action. It means much to ac- 
quire by military superiority, and nego- 
tiation, an empire the size of Texas, but 
I believe I am justified in saying that it 
means as much or more for an empire 
so acquired and so divorced from a na- 
tion as large as the Republic of Mexico 
to conduct itself thereafter on such an 
honorable and fair plane as to merit the 
lasting friendship and good will of its 
mother country. 

I proudly call attention to the fact that 
the people of my State have thus con- 
ducted themselves for more than 108 
years, and in calling attention to this 
fact let me pay tribute to the high char- 
ecter and friendly tolerance displayed 
throughout this century of time by our 
good neighbors south of the border. On 
both sides of the silvery Rio Grande, 
which forms an open and undefended 
boundary line of approximately 1,200 
miles between two friendly nations, we 
find no fences, locked gates, or bristling 
cannon pointing in either direction. In- 
stead we find peaceful homes, schools, 
and churches, and open bridges. On 
both sides of the river we find Texas 
citizens and citizens of Mexico mingling 
in commerce and civic and social life, 
even to the extent of intermarriage. 

In my capacity as Governor of Texas, 
I have taken part in great good-will 
meetings on the international bridges. I 
have also joined in the good-will legis- 
lation of our State in granting scholar- 
ships in our Texas colleges and univer- 
sities to the sons and daughters of our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors to the south, 
As further evidence of our desire to cul- 
tivate good will, I had the high honor 
and privilege of endorsing and signing 
Texas legislation which appropriated $1,- 
500,000, which we used to purchase 
around 800,000 acres of land, which the 
State of Texas gave to our Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of setting up a 
great international park on the border. 
It is understood that the Republic of 
Mexico intends to set aside a like amount 
of land on their side of the Rio Grande 
as part of this Big Bend International 
Park. This great park will provide a 
place where citizens of both nations may 
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go for recreation, pleasure, and enlight. 
enment, with no concern as to whether 
or not they are at any particular time on 
United States soil or Mexican soil, | 
will be a vast and beautiful internationg| 
playground, which by its very size typ). 
fies the bigness, soundness, and solidar. 
ity of our international friendship. 

Mr, President, those are but a few of 
the things the citizens of my State have 
been doing for the last century to prove 
in an understandable manner that inter. 
national friendship can be practical, as 
well as beneficial to all concerned. The 
good citizens in all of our other States, | 
realize, have also had their problems, ang 
the record shows that they, too, have 
done a good job in most instances, 
While we in Texas may not be familiar 
with the problems of the people in other 
States, and especially those far from us, 
we are willing to listen to their advice on 
problems with which they must be more 
familiar. Whether that feeling is my- 
tual as concerns their attitude toward 
us in Texas is for them to demonstrate, 
not for us to request. We have simply 
tried to do our duty as we understood it, 
and in view of having done this, I feel it js 
my duty to apprise this body of how we 
Texans, who are next door neighbors to 
the people of Mexico, feel about the rati- 
fication of this water treaty. 

So far as Texas is concerned, we are 
almost unanimously of the opinion that 
the treaty should be ratified. On the 
basis of what it means to the future of 
Texas, and, through Texas, to the rest of 
the Nation, we solicit serious considera- 
tion by each Senator. As far as its 
alleged ill effects on other States is con- 
cerned, we grant that the people in those 
States are better qualified to know and 
explain them than are we in Texas, and 
I urge that all Senators give due consid- 
eration to what the Senators from those 
States say. But, after all the argument 
is in and all the facts are known, I trust 
that the vote of each Senator will be 
based on the broad consideration of 
what the treaty means to the future wel- 
fare of the citizens of our entire Nation 
in particular, with due regard to the 
rights of the citizens of other nations in 
general. 

Let me explain briefly, Mr. President, 
what the ratification of the Mexican 
Water Treaty means to Texas, The en- 
tire Rio Grande watershed in Texas 
represents an area of approximately 
25,000,000 acres, which equals the com- 
bined areas of six of our States, viz, 
Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. The lower end of this watershed 
comprises the counties of Star, Hidalgo, 
Cameron, and Willacy, representing 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. 
Only about 40 years ago this area was 
largely a mass of tangled and waste 
underbrush. Today it is known as the 
Magic Valley of Texas. Its transforma- 
tion was brought about by irrigation. 

During this short period of about 40 
years, this lower Rio Grande Valley has 
grown to a highly developed area, having 
a population of 250,000, with 21 cities and 
towns, all connected with broad, level 
streets or highways, lined on either side 
with tall, stately palm trees, and thou- 
sands of acres of beautiful and highly 
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productive orange and citrus orchards. 
There are thousands of beautiful homes, 
many modern school buildings, including 
two junior colleges, scores of dignified 
churches of practically every denomi- 
nation, two large Army air fields, and the 
Brownsville airport. The Navy has 
Signal Corps and Coast Guard stations 
located on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico at Port Isabel. From the Browns- 
ville airport several daily schedules are 
maintained to the Latin American coun- 
tries and to eastern and northern points. 
The valley is served by two railway lines, 
as well as by two seaports, one at Browns- 
ville, the other at Port Isabel. Interna- 
tional bridges span the Rio Grande, con- 
necting the Valley with Mexico by rail 
lines and highways. In other words, this 
beautiful, healthful, and highly produc- 
tive magic valley at the land, air and 
ocean gateway to all our friendly re- 
publics to the south, is centrally located, 
continently speaking, at the crossroads 
of the Western Hemisphere, from which 
radiate in all directions railways, high- 
ways, airways, and ocean routes. Public 
utility corporations supply the area with 
abundant electricity, unlimited oil and 
natural gas, cable, radio, telephone, and 
telegraph services. , 

The valley enjoys a favorable year- 
around, semitropical climate, and has a 
highly fertile soil, particularly well 
adapted to the growing of citrus fruits 
and winter vegetables. There are 590,- 
000 acres of land embraced in 22 active 
irrigation districts, which districts are 
well equipped with pumping plants, 
canal distributing systems, and other 
facilities. ‘There are 122,000 acres in 
citrus orchards and about 328,000 acres 
in vegetables, cotton, and other food 
crops, making a total of nearly 450,000 
acres under intense cultivation. Many 
of the lands produce 2 crops per year, 
and as a result, have very substantial 
production, the greater portion of which 
is shipped to other States. The farm 
income during the year 1944 was over 
$100,000,000, or one-ninth of the total 
farm income of the whole State of Texas. 
During the last shipping season, these 4 
counties shipped 57,350 railway carlots 
of citrus fruits, fresh vegetables, canned 
citrus juices, and canned vegetables. 
These counties produced 124,440 bales of 
cotton for the year 1944. In addition, the 
valley shipped during the year several 
thousand carlots of other products, such 
as cattle, hogs, milk products, poultry, 
eggs, and cattle feeds. Many thousands 
of carlots of magic valley products were 
supplied to the armed services of our 
country. 

On a conservatively appraised pre-war 
basis, there is invested in this valley a 
total of over $300,000,000, exclusive of 
Government properties such as the air- 
fields. This investment, representing an 
average investment of about $1,200 per 
person is, to a large extent, owned by 
individuals of the active working class. 
A tabulation of ownership of the acreage 
shows 8&6 percent of the owners are 
small-farm operators owning farms of 
40 acres or less. The population con- 
sists largely of aggressive citizens who 
came from practically all of our other 
States, seeking good health and pros- 
perity. 





Mr. President, the very foundation of 
the investments of these good people is 
irrigation water. The Rio Grande offers 
their only source of supply. 

The Rio Grande in its present natural 
state is one of the most erratic streams 
in the world, fluctuating between periods 
of no flow at all to periods of flood flow 
reaching several hundred thousand sec- 
ond-feet. Greater floods have actually 
occurred on the lower Rio Grande than 
have ever visited the lower Colorado 
River even though that stream drains 
a far greater area. 

The low flow of the Rio Grande is 
largely derived from the _ spring-fed 
sources, and is fairly constant in amount. 
The flood flow is unpredictable either as 
to time of occurrence or volume. Mexico 
through its tributaries to the Rio Grande 
contributes about two-thirds of the total 
river flow below Fort Quitman, while only 
one-third is derived from the United 
States. 

The low flow of the Rio Grande has 
long been appropriated and put to bene- 
ficial use for irrigation in the United 
States and Mexico. This water supply 
is wholly insufficient to serve the exist- 
ing developments in both nations. The 
flood flows caused by storms over the 
watershed frequently produce enormous 
quantities of water, often concentrated 
in high flood discharges, and instead of 
being beneficial, creates extensive ruin 
and destruction up and down the great 
length of this river. 

One of the main purposes of this water 
treaty is to provide storage facilities 
along the river so as to control and reg- 
ulate this erratic flood flow and use these 
flood waters to increase the low flow, thus 
utilizing all the waters for production, 
and eliminating destruction by floods. 
The Rio Grande, being an international 
stream, presents an entirely different 
problem from the Colorado River, which 
flows almost entirely through the terri- 
tory of the United States. Dams and 
other facilities for storing and control- 
ing the waters of the Colorado River 
wholly within the borders of our own 
Nation can be accomplished without an 
international treaty, but such facilities 
cannot be constructed on the Rio Grande 
without an international treaty specifi- 
cally authorizing it. 

Existing uses from the Rio Grande in 
the United States below Fort Quitman 
and exclusive of the Pecos River effect an 
area of about one-half million acres, 
which has been developed into one of 
the greatest producing areas in the world. 
Mexico, cognizant of the possibilities in 
this field, and having abundant suitable 
land, has recently started on a program 
of development closely akin to that on 
the United States side of the river. Di- 
versions on the Mexican side, without 
any international agreement, are possi- 
ble because the present and contemplated 
development south of the border are 
mostly on or from the Mexican tribu- 
taries, where the control is wholly within 
their hands. In this development in 
Mexico, one large reservoir has already 
been constructed to control the entire 
low flow of the Rio San Juan. This 
stream, which enters the Rio Grande 
near Rio Grande City, formerly contrib- 
uted a substantial part of the irrigation 
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supply for the area in the United States. 
The gravity heading at Retamal, a direct 
diversion from the main river itself, 
through which diversions are made for 
further development in Mexico, although 
located downstream from the mouth of 
the Rio San Juan, is still above most of 
the pumps now serving American lands. 

Since these developments in Mexico 
came into operation in about 1943, there 
have been increasingly more serious 
shortages of water experienced in the 
United States. The Mexican facilities 
are so located that it is possible for them 
to divert practically the entire low flow 
of the river. Any increased use by Mex- 
ico, where the construction of lateral 
and distribution systems is now taking 
place, will inevitably result in greater 
shortages of water to the lands in the 
United States. Thus, a highly critical 
situation exists and it is evident that 
something must be done and done quickly 
to protect our present investments. 

The water treaty now under considera- 
tion if and when ratified will afford this 
protection to the lands in the United 
States by providing for the construction 
of storage dams on the Rio Grande to 
furnish the necessary regulation of water. 
No other solution to this perplexing prob- 
lem has been discovered. 

The Rio Grande is again very different 
from the Colorado River in regard to this 
danger to existing uses. Whereas any 
increase in the use by Mexico on the Rio 
Grande will very definitely curtail 
present uses in the United States, no such 
danger to existing uses on the Colorado 
River in the United States is evident. 

The treaty makes ample provision for 
the protection of all of these existing uses 
on both streams in the United States, 
with the opportunity for further expan- 
sion on both streams. 

Other attempts have been made to 
settle the problem of distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande, but without 
success. In 1924 the Congress passed an 
act authorizing the President to desig- 
nate three special commissioners to co- 
operate with representatives of Mexico in 
a study regarding the equitable use of the 
waters of the Rio Grande below Fort 
Quitman, Tex. Mexico was unwilling to 
discuss the Rio Grande unless at the 
same time the problem of the Colorado 
River was also discussed. Accordingly 
by joint resolution approved March 3, 
1927, the scope of the original investiga- 
tion was broadened to include the 
Colorado River. The resolution specif- 
ically provided that the purpose was to 
secure information on which to base a 
treaty with Mexico relative to the use of 
the waters of the two streams. Permis- 
sion was also granted to make a similar 
study of the Tijuana River, subject to 
Mexico’s concurrence. The commis- 
sioners were appointed and a joint study 
of the three streams was made, but no 
agreement was reached. Mexico has 
shown no further willingness to treat on 
this subject until recent months, when 
the proposed treaty was negotiated. 

This is the first time in history, Mr. 
President, when this Senate has had the 
opportunity to consider a treaty of this 
nature. Mexico has prevented us from 
the consideration of such a treaty for 
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over 109 years by showing insufficient in- 
terest in the matter. Certainly such 
prolonged unconcern on her part does 
not justify any assumption that she is 
the party most anxious for the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. I make no bones 
about my interest in the problem, Mr. 
President. My interest is based exclu- 
sively on the benefits which I believe will 
accrue to the citizens of my State and my 
Nation by ratification of the treaty, and 
my fear of the dire consequences that will 
Fesult if the treaty is not ratified. 

I think we are justified in believing 
that our entire investment of more than 
$300,000,000 in the Magic Valley of Texas 
is in jeopardy, without the ratification 
of this treaty. I say that because, with- 
out the treaty, Mexico can and undoubt- 
edly will, control and divert the water 
from her tributaries, which constitute 
about two-thirds of the total river flow 
below Fort Quitman, together with part 
of the one-third contributed by our trib- 
utaries. This would leave us only one- 
third of the flow or less, which without 
the benefit of storage facilities, which 
cannot be built on the Rio Grande with- 
out the treaty, would famish our irri- 
gated lands so frequently as to render 
them incapable of operation on a self- 
sustaining basis, except on a very limited 
scale. Undoubtedly the rejection of this 
water treaty will be the pronouncement 
of the death sentence for our Magic 
Valley in Texas. On the other hand, 
with the ratification of the treaty, our 
present huge investment will be pro- 
tected, and an additional amount of wa- 
ter can be salvaged and used to expand 
and develop our irrigated lands to about 
twice their present area and produc- 
tion. Surely, Mr. President, our pres- 
ent alarming food shortage should urge 
and hasten us to safeguard and protect 
this large and highly productive Magic 
Valley of Texas, which has been de- 
veloped at such tremendous cost and 
sacrifice, and which produces such huge 
quantities of high quality foods. 

I think we are all being realistically 
reminded at the present time that food 
shortages are of more vital concern to 
consumers than they are to producers. 
The preservation and expansion of food 
production in Texas assured by the rati- 
fication of this water treaty therefore 
is of vital importance to the citizens of 
every State in this Union because this 
food is shipped to every State. If this 
fact is thoroughly understood and fully 
realized by all Senators, I am confident 
the treaty will be ratified. 

Mr. President, all through the hear- 
ings and debate on this treaty it has been 
brought out and quite generally stated 
or admitted that no objection is voiced 
from any source to the terms of the 
treaty as it pertains to the Rio Grande 
river settlement. I am glad that that 
feeling prevails; but one of the main pur- 
poses of my remarks is to show that as 
far as the Rio Grande part of the treaty 
is concerned it amounts to considerably 
more than merely a project to which 
there is no objection. It is a paramount 
project of necessity, if our Magic Valley 
of Texas is to survive. I therefore hope 
that Senators will look upon it in that 
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light hereafter, instead of looking upon 
it merely as a nonobjectionable part of 
the treaty. 

Mr. President, I feel that it is hardly 
necessary for me to remind the Senate 
that water is one of the basic necessities 
of life, both plant and animal life, as well 
as human life. It is therefore one of 
those things for which men have fought 
and will fight. When we come to the 
point of artificially controlling, impound- 
ing, or hoarding the waters of natural 
streams, it is highly important that due, 
honest, and just consideration be given 
the rights of all human beings claiming 
to have an interest in the waters of such 
streams. This is true whether the 
streams are international, inter:tate, 
intercounty, or intercommunity. Unless 
the problems are studied and proper ad- 
justment made in advance by peaceful 
negotiation and treaty, potential dan- 
gers will inevitably eventually confront 
us. 

It appears to me that when these po- 
tential dangers are known to exist, and 
especially when eight to ten million acre- 
feet of unused water is flowing annually 
from the Colorado River Basin into Mex- 
ico, while at the same time the lower 
Rio Grande Valley helplessly suffers for 
the lack of sufficient water, it is high 
time for the responsible representatives 
of the people in the Senate to give un- 
usually sober and intense study to this 
pending and highly important treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. President, I have not touched ex- 
tensively on the treaty as it affects the 
people in the States of the Colorado 
River Basin. I have studied that phase 
of the problem, however, and am thor- 
oughly convinced that the treaty is not 
only fair to them but is also quite gen- 
erous. I believe that Senators from 
most of those States favor ratification, 
but I certainly grant to Senators who 
do not favor ratification their right to 
present their side of the case. Most as- 
suredly its ratification will not cut their 
water off immediately, while, on the 
other hand, its rejection will most cer- 
tainly serve to cut our water off in Texas 
at any early date. 

So far as the administration of the 
treaty terms is concerned, I am satisfied 
that our Nation is fully protected. In all 
sections of the treaty in which provision 
is made for important matters to be de- 
cided, each Government is given the 
right to accept or reject; and as a sec- 
ond safeguard where expenditures of 
money are contemplated, each Govern- 
ment is guaranteed the right to appro- 
priate or not appropriate such funds. I 
believe the treaty is a good treaty, that it 
is essential, and that it should be rati- 
fied at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Con- 
NALLY in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry O’Mahoney 
Austin Green Pepper 
Bailey Guffey Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Bankhead Hatch Revercomb 
Barkley Hickenlooper Russell 
Bilbo Hill Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Briggs Johnston, S.C, Stewart 
Buck La Follette Taft 
Burton Langer Taylor 
Bushfield Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Butler McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Byrd McClellan Tobey 
Capehart McFarland Tunnell 
Capper McKellar Tydings 
Chavez McMahon Vandenberg 
Connally Magnuson Wagner 
Cordon Mead Walsh 
Donnell Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Moore Wherry 
Eastland Morse White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 
Fulbright Myers Wilson 
George O'Daniel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


FULBRIGHT in the chair). Eighty Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say that I 
very much hope that Senators will re- 
main on the floor and will listen to the 
address which will be delivered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. He lives in the 
territory which is directly affected by the 
treaty. He sat with us for a large part 
of the time during the committee’s hear- 
ings. He is thoroughly advised as to all 
the matters involved in the treaty. If 
Senators listen to him, they will not only 
be informed but they will be informed in 
detail. 

I hope Senators will stay on the floor 
and will listen to the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in my 
discussion of the pending treaty, prior to 
its displacement by the manpower bill, 
it was pointed out that if one were to 
be influenced by the deluge of briefs, 
brochures, pamphlets, letters, telegrams, 
and the mouth-to-ear advice of the op- 
posing California interests, the impres- 
sion would be unavoidable that the other 
six States of the Colorado River Basin 
are strangers in interest to this treaty. 

In order to establish a better perspec- 
tive I reviewed some of the factors which 
may be considered in estimating the 
claim of a State to the waters of an inter- 
state and international stream. Drain- 
age areas, water contribution, water use, 
irrigated and irrigable lands were 
discussed. 

As to the Colorado River Basin drain- 
age area contribution: It was shown that 
Wyoming contributes 19,000 square 
miles; Colorado, 39,000 square miles; 
New Mexico, 23,000 square miles; Utah, 
40,000 square miles; Arizona, 103,000 
square miles; Nevada, 12,000 square 
miles; and California, the least of all, 
6,000 square miles. 

As to water contribution: It was shown 
that the percentages of contribution of 
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the various States in the river basin to 
the stream’s average annual virgin run- 
off at the Mexican boundary are as fol- 
lows: Arizona, 7.8 percent; Nevada, 1.1 
percent; New Mexico, 1.7 percent; Utah, 
13.3 percent; Wyoming 11.6 percent; 
Colorado, 64.5 percent; and California 
again the least of all, to wit, none at all. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator has not 
stated the amount of water contributed 
by Lower California to the Colorado 
Riv er. 

Mr. MILLIKIN What is that amount, 
if I may ask? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is zero. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is zero. So, 
throughout the length of the stream in 
California nothing is contributed and in 
Lower California nothing is contributed. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Perhaps some of the 
Senators do not understand that Lower 
California is a part of Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. So that neither 
Mexico, so far as it is interested in this 
stream, nor California, so far as it is in- 
terested in this stream, contribute any- 
thing to the stream. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But is it not true that 
this is a treaty between Mexico and the 
United States? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is true. 

Mr. DOWNEY. And that the United 
States contributes a hundred percent of 
the water and Lower California or Mex- 
ico contribute nothing? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The point I am em- 
phasizing is that this is a treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, and not 
a treaty between Mexico and California. 
As to irrigated acreage in the Colorado 
River Basin: It was shown that Arizona 
as of 1939 irrigated 644,765 acres; Colo- 
rado, 844,494 acres; California, 473,749 
acres; Nevada, 25,909 acres; New Mexico, 
50,333 acres; Utah, 324,899 acres; Wyo- 
ming, 273,971 acres. 

As to the use of water in the Colorado 
River Basin: That of the estimated long- 
term average virgin flow of the river at 
the Mexican boundary of approximately 
18,000,000 acre-feet, the States of the 
United States within the Colorado River 
Basin are consuming about 7,200,000 
acre-feet of water annually, of which 
about 5,000,000 acre-feet are being con- 
sumed in the lower basin and 2,200,000 
acre-feet in the upper basin. 

I hope that facts such as these have 
made it clear that six other States in the 
Colorado River Basin, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Colo- 
rado, have a direct and important inter- 
est along with California in this treaty. 
As to Mexican uses: It was developed 
that in recent years Mexico has been 
using about 1,800,000 acre-feet of water 
annually from the Colorado River. This 
is about 20 percent of the entire amount 
of water now being used from that river. 
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By the operation of the treaty which 
allocates to Mexico a firm right to 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet per year, the present 20 
percent of use of that country will be 
progressively reduced while our percent- 
age of use will progressively increase un- 
til under full beneficial enjoyment of the 
stream in the United States, Mexico will 
be limited to a use of about 8 percent. 

It was developed that early in this cen- 
tury one of the California interests which 
is opposing this treaty, the Imperial irri- 
gation district, through a Mexican sub- 
sidiary, made a contract with Mexico 
whereby that country was entitled to 
divert for its own use one-half of the 
water carried in the Alamo Canal. 

The Alamo Canal takes off from the 
Colorado River in the United States a 
short distance above the boundary, then 
passes into Mexico and finally heads 
back into the United States. Prior to 
the construction of the All-American 
Canal which, as its name implies, is en- 
tirely within the United States, the func- 
tion of the Alamo Canal was to serve the 
Imperial Valley of the State of California 
and the Mexican lands across the border. 

The average annual diversion from the 
Colorado River by the Alamo Canal for 
the 13-year period immediately preced- 
ing the placing in operation of Boulder 
Dam was approximately 3,000,000 acre- 
feet. The maximum diversion was 3,- 
423,511 acre-feet, and the minimum was 
2,049,954 acre-feet in the low water year 
of 1934. 

During 8 of those 13 years the annual 
diversions from the Colorado River into 
the Alamo Canal were well in excess of 
3,000,000 acre-feet. 

Therefore, Mexico for many years prior 
to Boulder Dam and prior to 1943 when 
the All-American Canal took over the 
function of serving the Imperial Valley, 
had a recognized right to use an annual 
average of 1,500,000 acre-feet from the 
Colorado River. The treaty before us 
provides the same right in Mexico. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question to clear up 
a@ point in my mind? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that Mexico 
is using an average of 1,800,000 acre-feet 
a year from the Colorado River at the 
present time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the treaty they 
would have a firm right to 1,500,000 
acre-feet, and yet we hear that if the 
treaty is ratified it will be possible to 
develop a large additional acreage of land 
in Mexico. I am wondering how that 
can be if they do not obtain, under the 
treaty, at least as much water as they 
are using annually now. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
that is a fallacious line of argument. Re- 
ferring now to the lands in Mexico which 
one might call the opposite number lands 
to the lands of the Imperial Valley in the 
State of California, the acreage is, 
roughly, the same now as it was prior to 
Boulder Dam. We know the amount 
of water that was required to take care 
of that acreage prior to Boulder Dam, 
and we know the amount of water that 
is required to take care of that land now. 
In its over-all allocation to Mexico, the 
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treaty provides no more water than 
enough to take care of that acreage. 
Therefore they either must take the wa- 
ter off that acreage and put it on to new 
acreage, or use it all on existing acreage. 

I think what the Senator is driving at 
is this: That despite the ceiling which 
is placed on Mexico under the treaty, 
Mexico nevertheless will continue to use 
water which crosses her border which 
exceeds the treaty amount, and to that 
extent she might be in a position to irri- 
gate additional acreage. Perhaps Mex- 
ico can irrigate for a time with addi- 
tional water that crosses the border in 
excess of her ceiling amount, but that 
progressively reduces by operation of the 
ceiling by increasing use in the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the terms of the 
treaty, would it be possible for Mexico to 
make better use of the water? Could it 
be better regulated so that additional 
acreage would be developed? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not in position 
to say what improvements Mexico, her- 
self, could make in her own application 
of water. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation, because I for one really 
want to learn all I can about the matter 
before I come to vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The treaty is very 
careful to preserve the domestic jurisdic- 
tions on each side of the line. Mexico 
cannot come up into the United States 
and tell us how to cultivate our lands, 
and we cannot go down into Mexico and 
tell that nation how to cultivate its lands. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would this million and a 
half acre-feet be drawn by Mexico as it 
chooses throughout the year? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; the treaty has 
very specific provisions for metering that 
water to Mexico during certain months, 
in certain amounts, and from certain 
sources. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
record shows that this irrigation district 
which now so vociferously opposes the 
treaty is and has been perfectly willing 
to make the same allocation of Colo- 
rado River water to Mexico that is being 
made by this treaty, or an even greater 
allocation if it can make the contracts 
and if it can collect and stick into its 
own pocket the service, maintenance, and 
other charges which it has imposed and 
which it wishes to continue to impose 
on Mexico. 

The lamentations and anguished cries 
of outrage which have been reverberating 
through the Halls of the Capitol because 
the water to be delivered to Mexico under 
the treaty will pass through American 
facilities, built at American expense, turn 
quickly into purring approvals when the 
same deliveries, processed by the same 
facilities, are made for cash on the bar- 
relhead by this California irrigation 
district. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator 
available any statistics as to the annual 
gross amount received by the Imperial 
Valley district from Mexico users of 
water? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. That is set out in de- 
tail in the hearings. If the Senator will 
permit me, I shall introduce it and com- 
ment on it later. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not want to be 
inaccurate, but my recollection is—and 
I am subject to correction—that it ap- 
proximates half a million dollars a year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my memory. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I mean the gross 
amount this irrigation district collects 
now from users of water in Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is my memory 
of the figure. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor that in addition to the maintenance 
charges, and the other multiple charges 
which are listed in the exhibit to which 
I refer, there is also the possibility of 
very substantial revenues to the district 
if it were to operate the Pilot Knob plant, 
and sell power from that plant to Mexico. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am having a 
search made of the hearings to get an 
accurate statement as to the figures. I 
want to be fair, and I may be in error. 
I am speaking only from memory, but I 
am having a statement made up as to 
that matter. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to make 
one comment. The relevant figures and 
data are in the record, and they are 
clearly opposed to the implications and 
statements which are just being made. 
There has been no net gain made by the 
Imperial irrigation district or its sub- 
sidiary on any operations with Mexico. 
On the operations of its subsidiary in 
Mexico, Mexico fixes all the rates to be 
paid, and in fact has not fixed them high 
enough to repay the district for its out- 
of-pocket expenses. On. the facilities 
in the United States, no fair return has 
been made upon its investment. 

Instead of these general implications, 
which have been made here for weeks 
with the promise that at some future 
time the categorical charge would be 
made and data submitted, I would sug- 
gest that we should leave this particular 
issue until the Senator has the specific 
charge about which he speaks. I have 
all the data in my desk, whenever the 
distinguished Senator desires to discuss 
specific charges and specific figures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall have all the 
data, which I shall present in due order. 
I simply say that the evidence shows that 
this Mexican subsidiary—another way of 
saying the district—has been imposing 
maintenance charges and other charges, 
that they do amount to a very substan- 
tial sum, and that there have been recent 
negotiations for a continuance of that 
arrangement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me Say, in connec- 
tion with that, that the contract between 
the subsidiary company and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico provides that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico itself shall fix the 
charges, and the undisputed evidence is 
that the Government of Mexico has not 
fixed a sufficient charge to enable the 
subsidiary company to pay its out-of- 
pocket moneys, let alone make any re- 
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turn upon its investment, which is very 
large. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For present purposes 
I think we can assume that the district 
is not engaged in philanthropic activity. 
I believe the evidence will sustain that, 
and I shall undertake to adduce the evi- 
dence at a more timely point in the 
debate. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield, of course. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, it is true 
that the Imperial irrigation district is 
not engaged in a philanthropic enter- 
prise. In order to be able to irrigate our 
lands in the United States, we had to 
build a canal through Mexico, and as the 
cost of doing that Mexico acquired the 
right to use one-half of the waters which 
should flow through the canal construct- 
ed by the United States, at the expense 
of our citizens, along lands protected by 
levees built by the United States. Mex- 
ico likewise retained the right to pro- 
vide the rate that should be paid the 
farmers of the United States for main- 
tenance and operation charges. There is 
no question of philanthrophy. It is a 
question of the people in the Imperial 
Valley having to take what the Govern- 
ment of Mexico has desired to give. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And despite all those 
alleged coercions and all those alleged 
unfair practices, the district has re- 
cently been negotiating to have a con- 
tinuance of that arrangement, and says 
that if this treaty fails, it will resume 
the negotiations. 

As to the actual use of water from the 
Colorado River by Mexico prior to the 
construction of Boulder Dam: This is 
important because the opponents of the 
treaty concede that Mexico is entitled 
to the amount of water which she had 
been using prior to Boulder Dam. The 
opponents of the treaty concede, and 
the record substantiates, that prior to 
Boulder Dam, the Alamo Canal had made 
annual deliveries into Mexican laterals 
of as much as 750,000 acre-feet. 

But it should be clearly understood 
that 750,000 acre-feet is not the full 
measure of this concession by the op- 
ponents of the treaty. To deliver 750,- 
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* 000 acre-feet to those Mexican laterals 


connecting with the Alamo Canal re- 
quired a diversion from the Colorado 
River of approximately 1,100,000 acre- 
feet. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Onthe contrary, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator, engi- 
neering records before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee clearly show that it took 
less than 10 percent of the 750,000 acre- 
feet additional water to make the deliv- 
ery. Asa matter of fact, the actual addi- 
tional amount required to make up seep- 
age and other losses has run around 
25,000 to 30,000 acre-feet. There is no 
evidence of any credible kind in the rec- 
ord showing that it took two or three or 
four hundred thousand acre-feet addi- 
tional water to make that simple short 
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delivery through the canal of 750.009 
acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I respectfully suggest 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
California that there is evidence of the 
most credible kind in the record. The 
last time the Senator from California 
had the floor he stated that in 1943 or 
1944, 1,100,000 acre-feet had been di- 
verted from the river to serve the Mexi- 
can lands, the acreage being the same, 
in fact being somewhat less than before 
Boulder Dam. The necessary inference 
is that 1,100,000 acre-feet is the over-all] 
requirement to serve 750,000 acre-feet or 
thereabout at the headgates of the Mex- 
ican laterals. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course the Senator 
is now indulging in argument based on 
circumstances and indirection, when the 
direct and positive engineering evidence 
of the company delivering that 750,000 
acre-feet of water over a long period of 
time is in the record. We know exacily 
the additional amount of water that was 
required to carry that 750,000 acre-feet 
of water from the river to the laterals 
in Lower California. 

The distinguished Senator makes the 
same argument that was made before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
because in 1944 we allowed Mexico to 
use the All-American Canal and other 
facilities to take 1,100,000 acre-feet of 
water, and because,.as was alleged, there 
is the same amount of land now being 
irrigated, and therefore from those al- 
leged facts the Senator draws his con- 
clusion, 

It is a fact that neither Mr. Lawson 
nor any one for the State Department 
has made the slightest investigation pre- 
liminary to this treaty to find out the 
amount of acreage now being irrigated 
in Lower California or the amount of 
water being consumed. 

Mr. President, I regret to impose upon 
the time of the distinguished Senato. 
I hope to not interrupt him again, but 
I do want to serve notice on the Senate 
that repeatedly these general vague 
statements are made based upon what in 
my opinion is totally inadequate or no 
evidence at all. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ican only repeat that 
-he Senator himself has said that 1,100,- 
000 acre-feet of water were diverted in 
1943 or 1944 to serve the Mexican laterals. 
The record will show that there was de- 
livered to the Mexican laterals about 
750,000 acre-feet. The difference, of 
course, is the loss through evaporation 
and seepage from the point of diversion 
of the canal in the Colorado River to 
the points of delivery into the Mexican 
laterals. So that when we talk about 
what the use of water by Mexico was 
prior to Boulder Dam, the use was what 
had to be taken out of the river to satisfy 
that use. And it will be demonstrated, 
if it has not been demonstrated, that it 
was 1,100,000 acre-feet at least, under 
the evidence including that submitted by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, these diversions at the 
river of 1,100,000 acre-feet to produce 
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750 000 acre-feet in the Mexican laterals 
were measured in 1943 and 1944. I may 
interpolate to say that they were meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
They were made to irrigate about 200,000 
acres of Mexican land tributary to the 
Mexican laterals connecting with the 
Alamo Canal. 

Prior to Boulder Dam, these same lat- 
erals served as much as 216,000 acres, 
and, assuming the amount of water used 
per acre in 1943 and 1944 was the same 
as that used per acre prior to Boulder 
Dam, and I know of no reason for chal- 
lencing the assumption, the diversion 
properly attributable to those particular 
Mexican lands prior to Boulder Dam was 
probably closer to 1,200,000 acre feet. 

But Mexico has another claim to the 
use of Colorado River wat2r prior to 
Boulder Dam which under the concession 
of the opponents of the treaty should 
also be added. Mexico, prior to Boulder 
Dam, was pumping water from the Yuma 
drain and from other points on the river 
for the irrigation of Mexican lands other 
than those served by the Alamo canal. 
The Yuma drain catches the return flow 
water from the Yuma irrigation district, 
which is on the American side of the 
border in the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The record, part III, page 953, 
indicates that this class of water pumped 
and used by Mexico from 1928 to 1934, in- 
clusive, varied from 31,000 acre-feet to 
186,000 acre-feet. It averaged about 
100,000 acre-feet for that period. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
actual amount of water diverted from 
the river for use in Mexico before Boulder 
Dam aggregated in the neighborhood of 
1,300,000 acre-feet. 

The treaty allocates to Mexico 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet although her present uses 
require the diversion of 1,800,000 acre- 
feet. Therefore, under these consessions, 
about 200,000 acre-feet per year is the 
amount of water in controversy. 

Let us measure this in terms of burden. 
Let us assume that at some remote fu- 
ture time the full amount of the water 
in controversy would have to be made 
good out of the firm water allocated to 
the upper and lower basins. Under the 
terms of the Colorado River compact the 
lower basin would have to contribute 
one-half of the controversial amount or 
100,000 acre-feet. This burden would be 
divided among all the States making up 
the lower basin. California might have 
to contribute say, half of it, or 50,000 
acre-feet while California at the same 
time would be using on her own lands 
and for her own purposes more than 
4,000,000 acre-feet. 

In considering the fairness of the 
1,500,000 acre-feet allotted to Mexico 
under the treaty, and the part thereof 
In controversy, it should be rememberéd 
that during prior negotiations Mexico 
has insisted upon receiving 3,800,000 
acre-feet. Mexico, under the treaty, gets 
less than one-half of what she has in- 
sisted upon, 300,000 acre-feet less than 
she has been using, and 200,000 acre-feet 
more than the opponents of the treaty by 
their arguments are compelled to con- 
cede, 

It is estimated that Mexico could use 
5,000,000 acre-feet per year from the 
Colorado River to irrigate lands which 
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are readily irrigable. It is estimated 
that the United States could use 18,592,- 
600 acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
River for irrigation. The ultimate use 
of such an amount of water in the United 
States, if the water should be available, 
would be very expensive and would re- 
quire Many years to consummate. On 
this basis, if this were the sole test and 
it is not—Mexico would be entitled to 21 
percent and the United States to 79 per- 
cent of the waters of the stream. 

It is interesting to note that the pres- 
ent percentages of use of water by the 
two countries is about the same as the 
potentialities of the two countries. It 
has already been pointed out that Mex- 
ico is now using about 20 percent of the 
water that is used throughout the entire 
course of the river. Under the pending 
treaty, Mexican uses will be progressively 
reduced until they are 8.3 percent of the 
water of the stream, and the uses of the 
United States will progressively increase 
until they are 91.7 percent of those 
waters. 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that about 10,000,000 acre-feet are 
wasting over the Mexican boundary 
every year and that physical conditions 
in Mexico are such that the water can 
easily be put to beneficial use. The con- 
struction of large works is not required. 
The reverse is true in the United States. 
It can be expected, therefore, that sub- 
stantial increase in the use of water will 
take place in Mexico prior to full use in 
the United States. The treaty is a neces- 
sary means for placing a ceiling upon 
Mexico’s expanding claims. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The statement that 
Mexico could easily use 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water running to waste in the 
Gulf of California is in my opinion with- 
out the slightest foundation. It is gro- 
tesque and absurd. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator, if Mexico, could easily 
and readily use 10,000,000 acre-feet now, 
why are we negotiating a complicated 
treaty requiring heavy expenditures on 
our part, in our own country, in the form 
of reservoirs for Mexico’s benefit, giving 
her the valued use of head gates and 
diversion dams in the United States? 
Why is it that Mexico has been practi- 
cally unable to use any water, except by 
virtue of diversion dams and structures 
in the United States? On the contrary, 
if the facts were fully known, without 
this treaty, Mexico could probably not 
use more than 200,000 or 300,000 acre- 
feet of water, and that at great hazard. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At the present time, 
according to the Senator’s own state- 
ment, Mexico is diverting 1,100,000 acre- 
feet a year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That was the amount 
diverted in 1944 through the Alamo and 
the All-American Canal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Our State Depart- 
ment attached a condition to such di- 
version, of which condition it pleaded 
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ignorance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. We had to get it from the 
Department of the Interior. The con- 
dition was that Mexico gained no right 
or precedent by the use of American 
facilities. The only way Mexico could 
use 1,100,000 acre-feet was by extraordi- 
nary uses of our facilities—our dams, 
our head gates, and our reservoirs. Let 
me say to the distinguished Senator that 
while that use was at considerable ex- 
pense to us, it was agreed, 8 or 10 months 
ago, that Mexico would pay our water 
users a just price for their facilities. So 
far the State Department has even failed 
to inform them what charges are to be 
made or when they are to be paid. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall answer the 
latter part of the Senator’s statement 
first. If the matter should ever come 
here, I shall be as zealous to see that 
California and California interests are 
reimbursed for facilities which are taken 
in connection with this treaty as I am 
in supporting the treaty. If any vested 
rights are being destroyed in doing what 
we are doing, they should be paid for. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator may not 
be aware of the fact that in 1841, 1942, 
1943, and 1944, the only years, so far as 
I know, that Mexico ever used more than 
750,000 acre-feet of water, she did so 
only with great difficulty and by extraor- 
dinary allowances and help from the 
United States Government, including the 
extra letting down of water in the river 
from Boulder Dam, the use of the All- 
American Canal, and other such meth- 
ods. In 1944, while the All-American 
Canal was used by Lower California, the 
Department of the Interior and the State 
Department attached a condition in the 
documents which went to Mexico by 
which no precedent would be established 
for any future claim. 

The distinguished Senator speaks of 
the Imperial Valley irrigation district 
as though it were some plutocratic or- 
ganization. It is a body of farmers who, 
at great sacrifice and hazard, have as- 
sessed themselves to build the very ex- 
pensive works which are now being used 
without charge. so far as I know, by the 
people of the United States, and without 
our State Department or our Depart- 
ment of the Interior even giving us an 
accounting, over a period of almost a 
year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ican only repeat that 
any injury to those farmers based upon 
vested rights caused by this treaty is an 
injury for which they should be made 
whole. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate that statement of the 
Senator. If and when a treaty does go 
through, the farmers of the Imperial dis- 
trict, who are not plutocrats, as the Sen- 
ator might think from remarks which he 
may have heard, will still own the levee 
and the main canal in Lower California, 
worth many millions of dollars of hard- 
earned money invested by American 
farmers. This treaty gives not the 
slightest consideration to that invest- 
ment. So far as the treaty is concerned, 
Mexico can totally appropriate all those 
works without any compensation to the 
farmers of California, who built them, 
while on the other hand we are engaging 
to build Davis Dam in the United States, 
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at a cost of $45,000,000, largely for the 
benefit of Mexico, without one cent of 
contribution from Mexico, and we are 
giving her the advantage of other facili- 
ties costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We must assume that 
if the Mexican subsidiary of the Imperial 
irrigation district is wrongfully injured 
by this treaty, it will have a claim; and 
I can only say that I believe that any 
help that should be given to bring about 
satisfaction of any just claim would be 
readily forthcoming from those in- 
terested in the treaty. 

The Senator has stated that Mexico 
received the supplies of water which she 
received in 1943 and 1944 as a result of 
the use of American facilities, and as a 
result of great inconvenience to every- 
one; but she got the water, and she will 
either continue to get it that way or she 
will provide her own facilities. Accord- 
ing to engineering advice a heading like 
the heading which supplies the Alamo 
Canal is readily feasible just below the 
border. Pumping has not even started 
in Mexico. All we need to do is to take a 
look at the history of pumping on the 
Rio Grande and study what has been 
performed there by pumping, and we 
can see what Mexico could do on the 
Colorado. It will be seen that there will 
not be any need for Mexico to slight 
herself in using Colorado River water. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think it is advisable 
for the Senate to know that the lowest 
place on the Colorado River at which a 
diversion dam may be safely built is in 
United States territory, about 8 miles 
above the upper boundary. After cross- 
ing the boundary there is found a great 
alluvial silt delta, without any stone 
abutments or any banks. At any rate, 
Mexico would have no right to build a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the river there, because one end of 
the dam would have to rest upon Ameri- 
can soil, and the dam would flood lands 
in Arizona. I may also say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the Gadsden 
Treaty has a bearing. It would prevent 
Mexico from putting a dam in the Colo- 
rado River. There are many reasons 
why Mexico could not successfully divert 
any substantial amount of water, except 
by this treaty and by the use of American 
facilities. 

he loose statements that Mexico 
could easily use 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
water are based upon no facts. As a 
matter of fact, Mexico has never suc- 
cessfully used a drop of water there, 
other than in isolated years and in com- 
paratively small amounts, except by the 
use of American facilities. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
fact of the matter is that Mexico has 
made substantial increases in the amount 
of water she has used and is using in the 
Colorado River by pumping. The fact of 
the matter is that the record shows en- 
gineering opinion that she can put a 
heading—I was not talking about a 
dam—on her own soil, just as the Rock- 
wood heading is on our own soil. From 


such a heading Mexico could serve her 
own facilities. 
Speaking about a dam: There is a 


‘treaty which requires the nations to keep 


the Colorado River open for navigation; 
but the compact between the States de- 
clares that the Colorado River is not 
navigable. If we, by our works in the 
United States, so control the river as to 
keep it from being navigable, I doubt 
whether a navigation treaty would con- 
tinue to have very much effectiveness. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. As a matter of fact, 
the constant stream of water coming out 
of Boulder Dam and going down the Col- 
orado River makes the Colorado River 
navigable all the year ’round. I wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
several times an attempt has been made 
to get a heading in the silt delta of the 
Colorado River below the international 
boundary. Such attempts never have 
succeeded. A great disaster once oc- 
curred when that was tried. The river 
broke loose and flooded great areas of the 
country and made the Salton Sea. The 
best engineering opinion is that they 
probably could not get any heading at 
all in there. 

I may also say that the river bed is in 
loose, light silt, so that in any month 
or any year the river may wander from 
5 to 6 miles from its course. Any at- 
tempt to pump it or control it in the delta 
is almost impossible. It is true that 
Mexico probably has been pumping 200,- 
000 or 300,000 acre-feet of water, precari- 
ously and uncertainly. She was pumping 
both from the Gila and from the Colo- 
rado. However, her crops, would have 
failed, one year, if we had not let extra 
water out of Boulder Dam. 

The truth is that without this treaty 
and without the use of our pumps, dykes, 
and dams, Mexico would be practically 
helpless; and Mexico knows it. 

The reason why Mexico did demand 
200,000 or 300,000 acre-feet of water at 
one time was that at that time our ditch 
went through Mexico. But it no longer 
does that, and we are no longer subject 
to that servitude. So now, of course, 
Mexico wants to make a treaty that will 
take care of her needs for her agricul- 
tural economy. 

I hope a treaty will be worked out; but 
I do not think that loose and inaccurate 
statements such as were made before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, state- 
ments which we in California know are 
not true, constitute a proper or logical 
basis for arguing for a treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I, of 
course, do not criticise the distinguished 
Senator for proclaiming the virtues of his 
own witnesses and disparaging those of 
the others; but the record is full of testi- 
mony that Mexico could open a heading 
in the river below the boundary, the same 
as the Rockwood heading. The fact is 
that Mexico is pumping an increasing 
amount of water. That accounts for 
the increase in Mexican use between the 
time of the completion of Boulder Dam 
and the present time. 

In considering the 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water provided by the treaty for 
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Mexico, we should remember that the 
larger part of the water will consist of 
return flow of water which reaches the 
river after its last use on American land, 
There has been»some difference in engi. 
neering opinion as to the amount of the 
return flow. The Bureau of Reclama. 
tion says it will be in the neighborhood 
of 1,000,000 acre-feet a year. I have seen 
estimates of lesser and greater amounts, 
I think we are warranted in accepting 
the estimates of the Bureau of Reclama. 
tion. Thus, the real cost of the treaty to 
us will be approximately 500,000 acre. 
feet of water; that is to say, 500,000 acre. 
feet of water is the amount of water 
which we allocate to Mexico, and which 
in the far-distant future we in the 
United States might be able to use. 
There has been criticism of the salin. 
ity of the return flow. The critics de- 
nounce the treaty as profligate; and, 
without the slightest change of pace, 
they denounce the treaty as not giving 
Mexico enough good water. Let me say 
that the return flow will be salirie, but it 
will be only slightly more saline than it 
was when last used in the United States, 
The salinity of the return flow which 
Mexico has agreed to take under the 
treaty is not due to the treaty. It is due 
to the legitimate use and reuse of the 
water in the United States and to the 


-geographical position of the last users 


on the stream. Mexico cannot expect 
better water and does not expect better 
water than the downstream users in the 
United States will have. 

The 500,000 acre-feet of water which 
will go to Mexico through the All-Ameri- 
can Canal to supplement the return flow 
will also be increasingly saline, for it will 
reflect the intense future use and reuse 
of the water in the upper basin. But, 
again, that will not be the fault of the 
treaty. The lower basin States and 
Mexico will have to take the water as it 
comes to them. The upper basin States 
give no guaranty as to salinity to the 
lower basin States, and neither the up- 
per basin nor the lower basin can give 
a guaranty of salinity to Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I dislike to continue 
to interrupt the Senator, but he is very 
courteous and kind to me, and I hope he 
will bear with me again. 

The distinguished Senator stated that 
the water, as it comes out of Boulder Dam 
and as used by the users in the United 
States, will not be much better water 
than the water after it is used there and 
as it goes down to California. 

Mr, MILLIKIN, I did not say that. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the distinguished 
Senator repeat what he did say when he 
said it would not be very much more 
saline? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I said in effect that 
the return flow will be slightly more sa- 
line than the water was when last used 
in the United States. I said that as to 
the 500,000 acre-feet of water that will 
come through the All-American Canal, 
it will become increasingly saline because 
it will be subjected to constantly in- 
creasing use and reuse in the upper basin. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Iappreciate the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator. The 
expression the Senator used was that the 
water which would be used in Lower Cali- 
fornia would be slightly more saline than 
the water used in the lower basin States 
in the United States. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that I think the 
situation is very much more serious than 
that. I think that on this point, at least, 
there was complete unanimity of opinion 
among the experts. Their testimony 
was that at the present time the water 
in Lake Mead has about 750 parts of salt 
per million, and that looking ahead 20 
or 25 years they would expect it to have 
about 1,000 parts of salt per million, and 
that is fairly good water for irrigation. 

But after that water comes out of Lake 
Mead and is used in Arizona it will have 
2.700 parts of salt per million. That is 
water of a very poor quality and, accord- 
ing to one distinguished expert, is largely 
unusable. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado that under his inter- 
pretation of the treaty I think the treaty 
is a perfectly useless one for Mexico to 
enter into. She would receive water so 
saline that it would be practically unus- 
able. For that reason I am certain that 
no one will ever interpret the treaty in 
that way. The result will be the estab- 
lishment of standards of salinity by 
some international court of arbitration. 
Where that would take us in connection 
with this treaty, no one knows, 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I believe the obvious 
answer to the statement of the Senator 
from California is that because of the 
geographical position of Mexico she must 
necessarily accept the water in the con- 
dition in which it is when it reaches the 
border. She cannot expect us to give her 
better water than we ourselves are using. 
The utterly worthless water about which 
the Senator has spoken is water that was 
just used on Arizona lands. It was 
slightly better before it got to Arizona, 
and so on up the stream. Conversely, 
it becomes more saline as it comes down 
the stream. There is no way to set aside 
the simple gravitational fact that water 
runs down hill, and that the quality of 
water changes, becomes more saline as 
it goes down the stream. We can make 
no other kind of an arrangement with 
Mexico. The treaty was negotiated in 
part by Mexican engineers. It was ne- 
gotiated by men who know as much 
about the stream as we know about it, 
They know about salinity. They know 
about the saline condition of the water 
when it comes out of Arizona as return 
flow. They know the condition of the 
water in Lake Mead just as well as we 
know it. We do not need to give them 
instruction in their business. They are 
great experts in water. They looked at 
the situation. They knew what the 
water would be like. They were willing 
to accept it. Why should anyone in the 
United States complain? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the Government of 
Mexico wishes knowingly to make a 
treaty under which Mexico would be obli- 
gated to accept water of such poor qual- 
XCI——-196 
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ity that it might be of no value whatso- 
ever to her, I can make no objection. 
But I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that there is no language in, this 
treaty which would compel Mexico to 
aceept worthless water. Such language 
is merely read into the treaty by indirec- 
tien or implication. No court of inter- 
national. arbitration would ever stultify 
itself by holding that this treaty would 
obligate Mexico to take useless water. I 
may say further to the distinguished 
Senator that if he wishes to save a great 
deal of time and energy he should bring 
his ability to bear upon changing the 
language of the treaty which provides 
that Mexico agrees to take the water re- 
gardless of quality. If he will do that, 75 
percent of the time now being consumed 
will be saved. Let us say in simple lan- 
guage what the Senator says the treaty 
means. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, when 
the Senator says that water may be 
taken from any source, whatever it may 
be, he states the situation precisely. 
Such language is not implication, 
There is nothing imaginative about it. 
The Mexican engineers know that the 
water must come down the stream. 
They know that it must come out of 
canals from the return flow. They know 
that it also comes out of the All-Ameri- 
can Canal. Those are the sources of the 
water. They know its origins. 

The Senator from California con- 
tinues to harp on our delivery to Mexico 
of water which he says she could not 
use. Mexico can use any water that we 
have used, and the most saline of the 
return flow will be water which we have 
just used. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The _ distinguished 
Senator from Colorado is not following 
the record. The undisputed evidence on 
this point—and all experts agree on 
this—is that the water out of Lake Mead 
coming to Arizona would be fairly good 
water, but that after having run through 
the salty soil of Arizona or California it 
would become so impregnated with salt 
that it would be practically unusable. A 
letter has been presented from the most 
distinguished expert on the subject in 
the United States. He placed the limit 
of tolerance of saline water at 2,000 parts 
per million. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion itself testified that the saline con- 
tent of this water would be 2,700 parts 
per million. If the treaty means “re- 
gardless of quality,” why not satisfy us 
by adding the words “regardless of 
quality”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When the treaty 
provides that Mexico shall accept water 
from any and all sources, regardless of 
origin, that is exactly what it means. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In just a moment. 
The Senator from California has stated 
that all the experts have said that this 
water would be too saline for use. I 
think the Senator will agree that he was 
somewhat extravagant in that statement, 
because there was quite a division of 
opinion on the subject of salinity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I was 
referring to water which had come down 
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from Lake Mead and had been used on 
American soil. I believe that the testi- 
mony of all the experts was to the effect 
that such water would be of a very poor 
quality, and possibly totally unusable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Allow me to ask the 
distinguished Senator from California if 
he wishes us to give Mexico water of a 
better quality than we ourselves are 
using. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty which Cali- 
fornia has proposed to make would give 
to Mexico 750,000 acre-feet of water out 
of Lake Mead, which would be the best 
water we could give her, and additional 
amount through a return flow of perhaps 
750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In that event Cali- 
fornia would give to Mexico more water 
of a better quality than is guaranteed 
under this treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. This treaty would 
furnish Mexico with water which might 
be almost unusable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How the Senator 
from California can suggest that we 
should give Mexico water of a better 
quality than she is willing to accept, and 
at the same time condemn the treaty for 
giving to Mexico what it provides is be- 
yond my comprehension. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, I claim that 
this treaty has approximately 50 ambi- 
guities in it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us discuss one am. 
biguity at a time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. One of the am- 
biguities is with regard to the quality of 
water to which Mexico is entitled. If 
Mexico knowingly wants to enter into a 
treaty to accept the return flow of what 
we have used in the lower basin States, 
regardless of its quality, I cannot object 
in behalf of Mexico. But I am strenu- 
ously maintaining to the Senate that no 
court of international arbitration would 
ever hold that Mexico had obligated her- 
self to accept that kind of water. It 
would hold that there is an implied guar- 
antee of quality. Then we may enter 
into some dispute which may he harmful 
to the interests of the States involved. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mexico knows the 
stream and the quality of the water 
which will cross her border. Mexico has 
agreed to the treaty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The last state- 
ment made by the able Senator from 
Colorado is the one which I wished to 
have made in the Recorp at this time, 
because I have heard the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Downey] say 
over and over again that, in the light 
of the terms of this treaty, Mexico would 
have a right subsequently when water 
delivered to her becomes more saline to 
raise that question in a court of arbitra- 
tion. It seems to me, in view of the lan- 
guage contained in article 10, which pro- 
vides for the delivery of water and sets 
forth the amount of water, it must be 
assumed that the men who negotiated 
the treaty on behalf of Mexico were 
aware, as the Senator says, of the fact 
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that geographically Mexico is the last to 
receive the water after it has been used 
and reused as it comes down the stream, 

To my lay mind, it seems perfectly 
preposterous to take the position that 
Subsequently, in the light of this treaty 
and the long negotiations which have 
taken place in arriving at its terms, 
Mexico would ever have a leg to stand on 
in even suggesting the submission of the 
question of the quality of the water to 
a court of arbitration in succeeding 
years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, and thank him for his very 
able contribution. 

We are members of an arbitration 
system with the other republics to the 
south of us. If this question is not re- 
solved by this treaty, it will be resolved 
under that arbitration system. And if 
there were no arbitration system to which 
we had committed ourselves, I respect- 
fully suggest that the upper basin States, 
which cannot make their long-range 
plans for the maximum use of the water 
to which they are entitled until they 
know the amount of water to which 
Mexico is entitled, would ask this Gov- 
ernment to initiate an arbitration. 

The question then arises, What would 
be the criteria of judgment guiding the 
decision of the arbitrators? 

Toward the end of the debate, when 
the treaty was last before the Senate, I 
commenced to develop what I respect- 
fully submit is the proper rule for the 
allocation of the waters of international 
streams. In brief, it is the rule of equi- 
table apportionment. This has been de- 
clared to be the rule by our own Supreme 
Court in Kansas v. Colorado, (206 U. S. 
46) and in other cases decided by that 
tribunal. In practice in acting on water 
treaties which have come before it, it 
has been the rule of the United States 
Senate. It is the rule when the States 
of the United States agree among them- 
selves on the division of the waters of 
interstate streams, 

Equitable apportionment does not 
mean exactly equal shares. Its meas- 
ure does not turn on any single isolated 
circumstance. It means, as the term 
implies, a result that is fair and just 
under all of the relevant circumstances. 

Let us see what the Senate did in con- 
nection with the convention of 1906 with 
Mexico. That convention concerned the 
Rio Grande. That river rises in Colo- 
rado. Up in Colorado and in New Mex- 
ico we were making such rapidly ex- 
panding uses of the water of that stream 
that we finally commenced to dry up 
the long-estalished uses of Mexico down 
on her side of the stream. That fact, 
together with a period of drought, 
brought about tension between the coun- 
tries. There were diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Mexico claimed a right to the 
water that she had been using. The At- 
torney General of the United States de- 
nied the right. He affirmed that this 
country can do as it pleases with an in- 
ternational stream so long as it is in 
this country. But, nevertheless, the ne- 
gotiations proceeded and the convention 
came to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. What was done? The Senate 
advised and consented to the convention, 


whereby we agreed to give Mexico the 
water that she had been using, and 
whereby we agreed at our expense to 
build in the State of New Mexico, in the 
United States, the Elephant Butte Dam 
which would serve to impound and regu- 
late that supply. That was the concep- 
tion of the Senate of equitable apportion-: 
ment in that particular problem. The 
convention said that we are not estab- 
lishing a precedent. It said that we are 
not conceding aright. Let us not call ita 
precedent; let us call it an illuminating 
historical incident. 

We have made treaties affecting the 
Milk River and the St. Marys River, which 
rise in Montana and flow into Canada, 
whereby under principles of equitable 
apportionment existing uses were recog- 
nized. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Kansas against Colo- 
rado, to which I referred, affirms that 
equitable apportionment is the rule of 
international law governing solution of 
problems of this kind between sovereign- 
ties. I should like to read a brief ex- 
cerpt from that opinion. I read from 
pages 97 and 98: 


As Congress cannot make compacts be- 
tween the States, as it cannot, in respect to 
certain matters, by legislation compel their 
separate action, disputes between them must 
be settled either by force or else by appeal 
to tribunals empowered to determine the 
right and wrong thereof. Force under our 
system of government is eliminated. The 
clear language of the Constitution vests in 
this Court the power to settle those dis- 
putes. We have exercised that power in a 
variety of instances, determining in the sev- 
eral instances the justice of the dispute. Nor 
is our jurisdiction ousted, even if, because 
Kansas and Colorado are States sovereign 
and independent in local matters, the rela- 
tions between them depend in any respect 
upon principles of international law. In- 
ternational law is no alien in this tribunal. 
In the Paquete Habana (175 U. S. 677, 700) 
Mr. Justice Gray declared: 

“International law is part of our law and 
must be ascertained and administered by 
the courts of justice of appropriate juris- 
diction as often as questions of right de- 
pending upon it are duly presented for their 
determination.” 

And in delivering the opinion on the de- 
murrer in this case Chief Justice Fuller said 
(185 U. S. 146): 

“Sitting, as it were, as an international as 
well as a domestic tribunal, we apply Fed- 
eral law, State law, and international law 
as the exigencies of the particular case may 
demand.” 

One cardinal rule, underlying all the rela- 
tions of the States to each other is that 
of equality of right. Each State stands on 
the same level with all the rest. It can im- 
pose its own legislation on no one of the 
others, and is bound to yield its own views 
to none. Yet, whenever, as in the case of 
Missouri Vv. Illinois (180 U. S. 208), the action 
of one State reaches through the agency of 
natural laws into the territory of another 
State, the question of the extent and the 
limitations of the rights of the two States be- 
comes a matter of justiciable dispute be- 
tween them, and this Court is called upon to 
settle that dispute in such a way as will rec- 
ognize the equal rights of both and at the 
same time establish justice between them. 


The Colorado River compact was based 
expressly on the principle of equitable 
apportionment, and let us see what it did. 
The introduction to the compact reads: 


The States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, 
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having resolved. to enter into a compact 
* * © have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

Art. I. The major purposes of this compact 
are to provide for the equitable division anq 
apportionment of the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River system, 


Now, let us see how they did it. I reaq 
from article III, paragraph (a), 


There is hereby apportioned from the Colo. 
rado River system in perpetuity— 


Just as this treaty makes its appor- 
tionments in perpetuity— 
to the upper basin and to the lower basin, 


respectively, the exclusive beneficial con. 
sumptive use— 


Not of a percentage of the flow of the 
stream but a specific amount of the water 
of the stream— 


of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum, 
which shall include all water necessary for 


the supply of any rights which may now 
exist. 


Paragraph (b) reads: 

In addition to the apportionment in para- 
graph (a), the lower basin is hereby given 
the right to increase its beneficial consump- 
tive use of such waters— 


Not by some indefinite, indeterminate 
percentage formula but— 


by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum, 


Paragraph (c) reads: 

If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 
right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system, such waters shall be sup- 
plied first from the waters which are surplus 
over and above the aggregate of the quan- 
tities specified in paragraphs (a) and (b)— 


And they aggregate 16,000,000 acre- 
feet— 
and if such surplus shall prove insufficient 
for this purpose, then, the burden of such 
deficiency shall be equally borne by the upper 
basin and the lower basin, and whenever 
necessary the States of the upper basin shall 
deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half 
of the deficiency so recognized in addition 
to that provided in paragraph (d). 


Mr. WILEY. What is the date of that 
instrument? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The date of the com- 
pact? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact became 
effective shortly after the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act was approved in De- 
cember of 1928. 

Now let me make the point that here 
were the States of this basin negotiating 
for the express purpose of making an 
equitable apportionment of water. This 
is the objective which would govern any 
international tribunal. In doing that 
and in applying the principle the States 
of the basin agreed that Mexico shall 
have the first cut out of any surplus, 
and if that is not enough the deficiency 
shall be supplied out of the firm waters 
which they agreed to allocate to the up- 
per and the lower basins. 

Then the compact proceeds, in para- 
graph (f), to say: 

Further equitable apportionment of the 
beneficial uses of the waters of the Colorado 
River system unapportioned by paragraphs 
(a), (b), and (c) may be made in the man- 
ner provided in paragraph (g) at any time 
after October 1, 1963, if and when either 
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pasin shall have reached its total beneficial 
consumptive use as set out in paragraphs (a) 
and (b). 


If the allocation of the waters of this 
stream were left to arbitration, rather 
than to solution by treaty, surely this 
voluntary act, joined in by California, 
by all the sovereign States of this river 
basin, would be considered as furnish- 
ing one of the guides to decision. 

It would not escape the attention of 
the arbitrators that the States of the 
pasin, including California, considered 
it equitable to apportion the waters to 
the two basins in perpetuity; considered 
it equitable to apportion specified 
amounts in perpetuity; considered it 
equitable to reserve for a treaty with 
Mexico the first draft on surplus waters, 
and if the surplus should prove insuffi- 
cient, to make good the deficiency out of 
the firm allocations to the two basins; 
considered it equitable to guarantee the 
lower basin the delivery from the upper 
pasin of 75,000,000 acre-feet each period 
of 10 progressive years. 

It would not escape the attention of 
the arbitrators that beneficial user as 
of the date of the compact was the pre- 
dominant factor leading to the appor- 
tionments made between the two basins. 
It would not escape the attention of the 
arbitrators that the upper-basin States, 
which contribute practically all the water 
of the stream, and which therefore have 
the first dominion over it, and the first 
opportunity of user, were willing to make 
substantial concessions in order to place 
a ceiling on the lower basin uses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any pro- 
vision in the compact as to the quality 
of the water the upper basin must sup- 
ply the lower basin? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator for the question, 
There is no such provision in the com- 
pact, and the water necessarily will be- 
come more saline from its headwaters 
in Colorado and Wyoming until it finally 
reaches the Gulf of California. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any pro- 
vision in the compact such as that in the 
pending treaty about the source and 
origin of the water? Is that feature 
mentioned? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is nothing 
whatever in the compact as to source or 
origin of water. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, it 
is assumed it would be the natural 
source? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, the Colo- 
rado River Basin is mentioned, and to 
some extent is defined. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr.SMITH. The Senator used the ex- 
pression “equitable apportionment.” 
Does he mean by that, equitable appor- 
tionment based on actual beneficial use 
applied to a present beneficial use, or a 
potential use in the future? Did the 
compact contemplate possible future uses 
in the area, or the actual use as of the 
date of the compact? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact took 
into consideration the actual uses that 
were being made as of that date and 
estimated future uses. 

Mr. SMITH. And that principle would 
be the same principle to be applied in 
considering a future treaty with Mexico. 
It would be both the actual beneficial use 
applied by Mexico, and the possible fu- 
ture use that would be a fair share of the 
water system. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
any tribunal approaching this problem 
and applying the doctrine of equitable 
apportionment would consider existing 
uses, rates of development, and estimated 
future uses. 

Mr. SMITH. I asked the question 
merely to bring that out, because it seems 
to me to be important. If we limit our- 
selves merely to the beneficial use which 
Mexico might have made prior to the 
Boulder Dam construction, we might 
still overlook the fact that she might 
have some equitable claim for future pos- 
sibilities which should be considered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The compact looked 
a long distance into the future. The 
division was made under a number of 
equitable factors considered to be rele- 
vant by those who negotiated the com- 
pact. 

If this matter went to arbitration, 
would the arbitrators fail to observe our 
own precedents? Would the arbitrators 
fail to observe how we have handled such 
problems in the convention with Mexico 
of 1906 and in the treaties affecting the 
Milk and St. Mary’s Rivers? Would they 
fail to observe that our Supreme Court 
has declared the rule of equitable ap- 
portionment as a principle of interna- 
tional law governing the allocation of 
waters flowing through two of our own 
sovereign States? Would such arbitra- 
tors accord to Mexico less sovereignty, 
less sovereign rights than our Supreme 
Court has accorded our own States in 
deciding a water allocation matter? 
Would such arbitrators fail to note that 
the Supreme Court in Kansas against 
Colorado repudiated the Harmon doc- 
trine that an upstream sovereignty can 
do as it pleases with the waters within its 
borders? 

Would the arbitrators feel that it 
would be just, fair, and equitable if 
Mexico, which is now using 20 percent of 
the used waters of the Colorado and 
which is in position to make rapid ex- 
pansion of her uses, should be progres- 
sively restricted until she could use only 
8 percent of the water of the stream 
while the upstream sovereignty is in- 
creasing its uses by more than 100 per- 
cent? That is what results from this 
treaty. 

This is an excellent deal for the United 
States and we had better take it while we 
have the chance. Arbitrators might 
reach a decision far less favorable to us. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether or not he thinks that in 
an arbitration such as he has mentioned 
there would be taken into consideration 
in determining the rights of Mexico the 
fact that waters had been permitted to be 
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used by Mexico, a portion of which 
waters had been collected in facilities 
constructed within the United States, and 
the use of which portion of waters in 
Mexico had been made possible by rea- 
son of the construction of those facilities 
in the United States? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Personally, Senator, I 
do not think there is the slightest ques- 
tion of it. Therefore we look into the 
treaty to see what is the quid pro quo 
for that. The quid pro quo, I suggest, is 
the establishment of a ceiling which is 
less than the present use which Mexico 
is making, and which cuts off her possi- 
bility of future expansion of use. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
yield for the presentation of a hypotheti- 
cal case and an inquiry based thereon? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DONNELL. I understand it to 
have been argued in the course of this 
debate that if, due to the construction 
and maintenance in the United States 
of physical facilities, there would be 
made available to Mexico water in 
volume greater than that which was 
available to Mexico before the construc- 
tion of those facilities, the availability 
of such additional quantity of water 
would not confer on Mexico the legal 
right to a continuance of the use of an 
amount of water greater than that which 
was available to Mexico before the con- 
struction of those facilities. 

The inquiry I should like to make of 
the Senator does not relate to the ques- 
tion, however, as to what legal rights, if 
any, would be conferred on Mexico by 
the availability of the increased flow of 
water after the construction of the fa- 
cilities. My inquiry relates rather to the 
matter of equities to which I understand 
the Senator has addressed himself. My 
inquiry relates to what equities, if any, 
would be conferred on Mexico by the 
availability of such increased flow of 
water after and due to the construction 
of those facilities. 

My inquiry includes this hypothetical 
case. Assume that before the construc- 
tion of the facilities 750,000 acre-feet of 
water were annually available to Mexico 
from the Colorado River. Assume fur- 
ther that after the construction of the 
facilities 1,800,000 acre-feet of water 
were for a period of 50 consecutive years 
allowed to be available to Mexi¢to from 
the river. Assume that during tyis 50- 
year period farms in Mexico were irri- 
gated by the entire 1,800,000 annual acre- 
feet, investments were made in homes 
upon those farms, and many towns and 
small cities were built in the territory 
surrounded by the farms. 

Assume finally that at the end of the 
50 years the United States were sud- 
denly to shut off from Mexico all over 
and above 750,000 acre-feet. 

My inquiry is: Does the Senator think 
that in an arbitration proceeding be- 
tween Mexico and the United States the 
fact that the United States had for 56 
years allowed to be available to Mexico 
the excess over the 750,000 acre-feet, 
which excess had been available because 
of the construction and maintenance of 
the facilities in the United States, would 
constitute an equity in favor of Mexico 
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which might tend to entitle Mexico to 
a right to the continued future use of 
some or all of the 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
even though over one million acre-feet of 
that 1,800,000 acre-feet had been avail- 
able because of the construction and 
maintenance of those facilities? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like the opportunity to examine 
the question with care before commit- 
ing myself to a final answer. But so far 
as the equities are concerned, it is per- 
fectly clear that during all the years 
prior to Boulder Dam the unregulated 
waters of the river were passing into 
Mexico. The Alamo Canal was con- 
structed prior to Boulder Dam. It took 
its water from the unregulated river. 
The contract which the Mexican sub- 
sidiary of the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict entered into gave Mexico the right 
to one-half of the waters of that canal, 
and the evidence showed that that would 
have amounted to roughly 1,500,000 acre- 
feet. That is the right to water. The 
right to water I think would be one cir- 
cumstance that would be considered. 

The right of Mexico prior to Boulder 
Dam to increase her uses out of the river 
by pumping or by any other available 
method would be something that might 
be considered. Boulder Dam might be 
considered as an equity in our favor, 
on the ground that it gives Mexico a 
regulated supply of water more readily 
usable than the supply before the build- 
ing of the dam. 

But we cannot go too far with that. 
If a man goes into a neighborhood of 
modest dwellings and builds a palace 
and thereby makes the property in the 
neighborhood more valuable, he cannot 
pass the tin cup and say “Make good the 
values that I have brought to your prop- 
erty.” We cannot reach a complete 
equitable solution on the basis of works 
in the United States, because if we fol- 
low that too far we are then brought 
to the point where the United States 
could build so many works within its 
own boundaries that it could shut off all 
water from Mexico regardless of its prior 
uses. 

But perhaps there is an equity in bal- 
ancing the aid of our facilities against 
a ceiling on Mexico against expanding 
uses. We are giving ourselves the op- 
portunity to expand to our maximum, 
whereas Mexico must limit herself before 
she has barely touched the lands which 
she could irrigate. We would have to 
provide a strong offset to that. 

I would not attempt to stand here and 
state every circumstance which could 
be taken into consideration in ar- 
riving at an equitable solution. The 
Senator knows that the great merit of 
equity is that it is not strictly defined, 
and that it operates on broad principles 
of fairness and justice. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if the United States permits 
a certain facility to be constructed in 
this country, and then for half a cen- 
tury voluntarily allows Mexico to obtain 
some benefit from that facility, Mexico 
may, even though the results which she 
enjoys were in part occasioned by the 
facility in the United States, still ac- 
quire some equity in an arbitration pro- 
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ceeding by reason of the voluntary 
permission on the part of this Govern- 
ment to Mexico to avail herself of the 
water? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say unques- 
tionably that if Mexico were not bound, 
as I say she would be bound by this treaty, 
to limit her use, she could build up a 
very strong equity in that way. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am Ito understand 
that if this treaty is approved and be- 
comes a treaty between the two Nations 
it will forever eliminate from arbitration 
any question of the water involved? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is the purpose 
of the treaty. In my opinion that will 
be accomplished by the treaty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The next question 
is this: Suppose we should allow a 
greater use than that provided for in the 
treaty. Would such excess use be sub- 
ject to the arbitration agreement be- 
tween the two Nations? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should say that it 
would not be, for the very simple reason 
that the treaty, by express language, cuts 
off that kind of a claim. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, if 
we have a water treaty, we shall not be 
concerned in the future with arbitration 
of the water question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming that you 
refer to the pending treaty, I unhesitat- 
ingly answer “no.” 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 

Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Russell 
Barkley Hill Saltonstall 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C, Stewart 
Briggs La Follette Taft 

Buck Langer Taylor 
Burton Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Butler McClellan Tobey 
Byrd McFariand Tunnell 
Capehart McKellar Tydings 
Capper McMahon Vandenberg 
Chavez Magnuson Wagner 
Connally Mead Walsh 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Donnell Moore Wherry 
Downey Morse White 
Eastland Murdock Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson Myers Wilson 
Fulbright O’Daniel 

George O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I now 
wish to give further attention to the 
claim of California interests that they 
are being oppressed by their Government 
in favor of a foreign country. It has been 
asserted that California is paying for 
Boulder Dam and that, therefore, it is 
unjust to use that dam to regulate and 
stabilize the flow of water for Mexico. 

The fact is that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, under which Boulder Dam 
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and Lake Mead were constructed, ex. 
pressly forbids the making of charges for 
the water. I read from the act: 

That no charge shall be made for water or 
for the use, storage, or delivery of water for 
irrigation or water for potable purposes ip 
the Imperial or Coachella Valleys— 


In California the extent of this benef. 
cence is appreciated when it is realizeq 
that Boulder Dam and the Mead Reser. 
voir cost approximately $80,000,000, ang 
that out of 4,400,000 acre-feet of firm 
water which are claimed for California, 
3,850,000 acre-feet of water, less a rela. 
tively small amount for other projects, 
have been allocated by that State to the 
exempted valleys, namely, the Imperial] 
and the Coachella Valleys. 

So far as California is concerned, re- 
imbursement of the cost of Boulder Dam 
is made mainly by power users, and they 
are not hurt by the treaty. 

The second answer is that Davis Dam, 
which has already been authorized, and 
for which appropriations have already 
been made, will be able to meter out the 
Mexican allocation without the use of 
more than one-half its capacity. Davis 
Dam, under present conditions of de- 
velopment, could serve this particular 
function if Boulder Dam were not on the 
river. 

It is said that California has committed 
herself to sizable expenditures, such as 
those for the Los Angeles aqueduct, re- 
lying on the Colorado River, and on con- 
tracts with the Secretary of the Interior 
for the necessary supply of water. It has 
been said San Diego needs water and will 
not receive it from the Colorado River 
unless the Californian claims against its 
waters are satisfied. 

Let us look these charges squarely in 
the face. I ask Senators to recall that 
under the Colorado River compact 16,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water are allocated 
to the upper and lower basins; that the 
only draft on surplus authorized by the 
compact is to satisfy any allocation that 
might be made in a treaty with Mexico. 
The rest of the surplus, if any, under the 
express provisions of the compact which 
I have read cannot be apportioned be- 
fore 1963, and then and thereafter only 
if and when one of the basins reaches 
its full consumptive use. 

I wish to demonstrate that every sub- 
sequent statute and agreement of impor- 
tance that must be considered in connec- 
tion with the treaty is expressly subordi- 
nated to the water apportionments of the 
Colorado River compact, and that this 
inescapable fact destroys any claim that 
interests in California are being dealt 
with unjustly. 

Then I shall briefly outline the extent 
of the claims of Californian interests to 
Colorado River water, which will make 
clear the extent to which those interests 
have gambled for water rights which 
they do not have, and which they cannot 
get prior to 1963. From this analysis it 
will be apparent that any infirmity of the 
claim on water for any of these Cali- 
fornia projects is not an infirmity of this 
treaty, is not an infirmity of the com- 
pact, and is not an infirmity of any stat- 
ute of Congress, but is a self-imposed 
infirmity, to be solved only to the exte1t 
that it can be solved by action of Cali- 
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fornia in California, or by apportion- 
ment to California of surplus waters 
after 1963 under the conditions and con- 
tingencies specifically provided which I 
have read in the Colorado River compact. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Am I to understand that 
under the compact California receives 
4.400,000 acre-feet of water out of the 
lower basin? 

Mr. MLLIKIN. No; the situation did 
not arise in that way. In connection 
with the enactment of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, and by the terms of 
that act, California was required to pass 
q self-limitation statute whereby she 
would not make claim on the firm water 
of the stream for more than 4,400,000 
acre-feet. California enacted such a 
self-limitation statute, and that is the 
basis of whatever may be the right to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. SMITH. I so understood the ar- 
rangement; but I wished to be sure 
about it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think that inadver- 
tently the Senator from Colorado did not 
state the full provisions of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act. 
Mr. MILLIKIN, 
completely. 

Mr. DOWNEY. California was limited 
to 4.400,000 acre-feet plus one-half of the 
surplus. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. I was only re- 
ferring to the 4,400,000 acre-feet which 
have been referred to by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey. 
The Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
enacted for the purposes, among other 
things, of building Boulder Dam and the 
All-American Canal. The act contains 
provisions for furnishing necessary 
funds, and the reimbursement of them. 
It provides authority to make power and 
water contracts, and authorizes the con- 
struction of a power plant. 

My present purpose is to make the 
point, and as rapidly as possible, that the 
compact entered into between the States 
is the dominating instrument which 
runs through and subordinates all the 
other agreements of any importance 
which need be considered by the Senate. 
I shall read a few excerpts from the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. Then I 
shall return to the allocations which are 
mentioned in that act with respect to 
California. 

I now read from the opening clause of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act: 

That for the purpose of controlling the 
floods, improving navigation, and regulating 
the flow of the Colorado River, providing for 
Storage and for the delivery of the stored 
waters thereof for reclamation of public lands 
and other beneficial uses exclusively within 
the United States, and for the generation of 
electrical energy as a means of making the 
project herein authorized a self-supporting 
and financially solvent undertaking, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, subject to the terms 


of the Colorado River compact hereinafter 
mentioned— 































































I did not state them 


I ask Senators to remember at this 
point that the compact sets aside the first 
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cut of the surplus waters of the stream 
for any treaty which we may make with 
Mexico— 


is hereby authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain a dam and incidental works 
in the main stream of the Colorado River at 
Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon adequate 
to create a storage reservoir of a capacity of 
not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water— 


And so forth. 
tion 4 (a): 


Sec. 4. (a) This act shall not take effect 
and no authority shall be exercised hereunder 
and no work shall be begun and no moneys 
expended on or in connection with the works 
or structures provided for in this act, and no 
water rights shall be claimed or initiated 
hereunder, and no steps shall be taken by 
the United States or by others to initiate or 
perfect any claims to the use of water perti- 
nent to such works or structures unless and 
until (1) the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming shall have ratified the Colorado 
River compact, mentioned in section 13 here- 
of, and the President by public proclamation 
shall have so declared, or (2) if said States 
fail to ratify the said compact within 6 
months from the date of the passage of this 
act then, until six of said States, including 
the State of California, shall ratify said com- 
pact and shall consent to waive the provi- 
sions of the first paragraph of article XI of 
said compact, which makes the same binding 
and obligatory only when approved by each 
of the seven States signatory thereto, and 
shall have approved said compact without 
conditions, save that of such six-State ap- 
proval, and the President by public procla- 
mation shall have so declared, and, further, 
until the State of California, by act of its 
legislature, shall agree irrevocably and un- 
conditionally with the United States and for 
the benefit of the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, as 
an express covenant and in consideration of 
the passage of this act, that the aggregate 
annual consumptive use (diversions less re- 
turns to the river) of water of and from the 
Colorado River for use in the State of Cali- 
fornia, including all uses under contracts 
made under the provisions of this act and all 
water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist, shall not exceed 4,200,- 
000 acre-feet of the waters apportioned to 
the lower basin States by paragraph (a) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, 
plus not more than one-half of any excess 
or surplus waters unapportioned by said com- 
pact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 

The States of Arizona, California, and Ne- 
vada are authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment which shall provide (1) that of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet annually apportioned to 
the lower basin by paragraph (a) of article 
III of the Colorado River compact, there shall 
be apportioned to the State of Nevada 300,000 
acre-feet and to the State of Arizona 2,800,- 
000 acre-feet for exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) that the 
State of Arizona may annually use one-half 
of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned 
by the Colorado River compact, and (3) that 
the State of Arizona shall have the exclusive 
beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River 
and its tributaries within the boundaries of 
said State, and (4) that the waters of the 
Gila River and its tributaries, except return 
flow after the same enters the Colorado River, 
shall never be subject to any diminution 
whatever by any allowance of water which 
may be made by treaty or otherwise to the 
United States of Mexico but if, as provided 
in paragraph (c) of article II of the Colo- 
rado River compact, it shall become necessary 
to supply water to the United States of Mex- 
ico from waters over and above the quan- 


I now read from sec- 
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tities which are surplus as defined by said 
compact, then the State of California shall 
and will mutually agree with the State of 
Arizona to supply, out of the main stream of 
the Colorado River, one-half of any deficiency 
which must be supplied to Mexico by the 
lower basin, and (5) that the State of Cali- 
fornia shall and will further mutually agree 
with the States of Arizona and Nevada that 
none of said three States shall withhold water 
and none shall require the delivery of water, 
which cannot reasonably be applied to do- 
mestic and agricultural uses, and (6) that 
all of the provisions of said tri-State agree- 
ment shall be subject in all particulars to the 
provisions of the Colorado River compact, and 
(7) said agreement to take effect upon the 
ratification of the Colorado River compact 
by Arizona, California, and Nevada. 


Here is an interesting clause: 


The States of Arizona, California, 
Nevada are authorized to enter into an 
agreement which shall provide (1) that of 
the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually apportioned 
to the lower basin by paragraph (a) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, 
there shall be apportioned to the State of 
Nevada 300,000 acre-feet and to the State of 
Arizona 2,800,000 acre-feet for exclusive bene- 
ficial consumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) 
that the State of Arizona may annually use 
one-half of the excess or surplus waters un- 
apportioned by the Colorado River compact, 
and (3) that the State of Arizona shall have 
the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 
the Gila River and its tributaries within the 
boundaries of said State— 


Mark this, please— 


and (4) that the waters of the Gila River and 
its tributaries, except return flow after the 
same enters the Colorado River, shall never 
be subject to any diminution whatever by 
any allowance of water which may be made 
by treaty or otherwise to the United States 
of Mexico— 


and 


Again the treaty is foreshadowed, not 
only in the compact, but in the Boulder 
Canyon act itself. The section proceeds: 


but if, as provided in paragraph (c) of 
article III of the Colorado River compact, it 
shall become necessary to supply water to 
the United States of Mexico from waters over 
and above the quantities which are surplus 
as defined by said compact, then the State 
of California shall and will mutually agree 
with the State of Arizona to supply, out of 
the main stream of the Colorado River, one- 
half of any deficiency which must be sup- 
plied to Mexico by the lower basin, and (5) 
that the State of California shall and will 
further mutually agree with the State of Ari- 
zona and Nevada that none of said three 
States shall withhold water and none shall 
require the delivery of water, which cannot 
reasonably be applied to domestic and agri- 
cultural uses, and (6) that all of the pro- 
visions of said tri-State agreement shall be 
subject in all particulars to the provisions 
of the Colorado River compact, and (7) said 
agreement to take effect upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Colorado River compact by Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada. 


It is my understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the tri-State compact just 
mentioned has not been entered into. I 
read that to refute, and I say to refute 
competely, any notion that the Mexican 
treaty was foreshadowed in the compact, 
and thereafter was lost sight of. 

Over in section 5 it is said: 

Contracts respecting water for irrigation 
and domestic uses shall be for permanent 
service and shall conform to paragraph (a) 
of section 4 of this act. 
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I read now from section 8, subclause 
(a): 


Src. 8. (a) The United States, its permit- 
tees, licensees, and contractees, and all users 
and appropriators of water stored, diverted, 
carried, and/or distributed by the reservoir, 
canals, and other works herein authorized, 
shall observe and be subject to and controlled 
by said Colorado River compact in the con- 
struction, management, and operation of 
said reservoir, canals, and other works and 
the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of 
water for the generation of power, irrigation, 
and other purposes, anything in this act to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and all per- 
mits, licenses, and contracts shall so provide. 


I read from section 13 (a): 


Sec. 13. (a) The Colorado River compact 
signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 
1922, pursuant to act of Congress approved 
August 19, 1921, entitled ‘An act to permit a 
compact or agreement between the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the 
disposition and apportionment of the waters 
of the Colorado River, and for other pur- 
poses,” is hereby approved by the Congress 
of the United States, and the provisions of 
the first paragraph of article II of the said 
Colorado River compact, making said com- 
pact binding and obligatory when it shall 
have been approved by the legislature of each 
of the signatory States, are hereby waived, 
and this approval shall become effective when 
the State of California and at least five of 
the other States mentioned, shall have ap- 
proved or may hereafter approve said com- 
pact as aforesaid and shall consent to such 
waiver, as herein provided. 


All through the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act the most specific effort is made 
to subordinate it to the compact, and to 
make sure that the California interests 
understand that. 

I read now from subclause (b) of sec- 
tion 13: 


(b) The rights of the United States in or to 
waters of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries howsoever claimed or acquired, as well 
as the rights of those claiming under the 
United States, shall be subject to and con- 
trolled by said Colorado River compact. 


I read now from subclause (c) of sec- 
tion 13: 


(c) Also all patents, grants, contracts, con- 
cessions, leases, permits, licenses, rights-of- 
way, or other privileges from the United 
States or under its authority, mecessary or 
convenient for the use of waters of the Colo- 
rado River or its tributaries, or for the gen- 
eration or transmission of electrical energy 
generated by means of the waters of said river 
or its tributaries, whether under this act, the 
Federal Water Power Act, or otherwise, shall 
be upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the rights of the re- 
cipients or holders thereof to waters of the 
river or its tributaries, for the use of which 
the same are necessary, convenient, or inci- 
dental, and the use of the same shall like- 
wise be subject to and controlled by said 
Colorado River compact. 


Mr. President, the lawyers present 
will appreciate the power of subclause 
(d) of section 13. It establishes all these 
subordinations to the compact as cove- 
nants running with the land. 

I now read from section 18: 


Sec. 18. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the States 
now have either to the waters within their 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact 
such laws as they may deem necessary with 
respect to the appropriation, control, and 
use of waters within their borders, except 
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as modified by the Colorado River compact 
or other interstate agreement. 


The last section contains this clause: . 


Sec. 20. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as a denial or recognition of any rights, 
if any, in Mexico to the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River system. 


Now, I shall read from the California 
Water Limitation Act. Remember, I am 
driving to the point that this treaty does 
no injustice to California interests. ‘The 
Boulder Canyon Act said in effect, “Be- 
fore we go ahead with this thing, Cali- 
fornia has to limit her claims on the 
water of the stream, she has to pass a 
self-limitation statute,” the California 
Legislature did pass such a Statute ef- 
fective as of August 14, 1929. After pre- 
liminary recitals, the statute reads: 


The State of California as of the date of 
such proclamation— 


That is, the proclamation making the 
compact effective— 
agrees irrevocably and unconditionally with 
the United States and for the benefit of the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as an express 
covenant and in consideration of the passage 
of the said Boulder Canyon Project Act 
that the aggregate annual consumptive use 
(diversions less returns to the river) of water 
of and from the Colorado River for use in the 
State of California including all uses under 
contracts made under the provisions of said 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, and all water 
necessary for the supply of any rights which 
may now exist, shall not exceed 4,400,000 
acre-feet of the waters apportioned to the 
lower basin States by paragraph “a” of ar- 
ticle ITI of the said Colorado River compact— 


That is, the firm water— 
plus not more than one-half of any excess or 
surplus waters unapportioned by said com- 
pact, such uses always to be subject to the 
terms of said compact. 


Which we have noted cannot be appor- 
tioned until 1963, and then only if and 
when one of the basins has reached its 
full consumptive use. “Such uses always 
to be subject to the terms of the com- 
pact.” 

Let me read to the Senate the priori- 
ties which California herself has estab- 
lished for the use of that water. I am 
reading now from article ¥7 of the Im- 
perial District contract, the contract be- 
tween that district and the Secretary 
of the Interior, dated December 1, 1932. 
The priorities which California, through 
her own water officials, have set up for 
the guidance of the Secretary of the 
Interior in connection with this contract 
and subject to the compact are listed. 

First, second, third, and fourth priori- 
ties include water for the Imperial irri- 
gation district and 550,000 acre-feet of 
water per annum for the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California 
and/or the city of Los Angeles. 

These four priorities together com- 
pletely exhaust the California allocation 
under her own self-limitation statute to 
4,400,000 acre-feet of the firm water of 
the stream. 

There are fifth, sixth, and seventh pri- 
orities, and they necessarily must be sat- 
isfied, if they can be satisfied, out of 
future now-unapportioned waters of the 
stream. I hope they can be satisfied. I 
hope the stream will produce more water 
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than has ever been estimated. I hope 
that every one of their priorities wij) h. 
made good. But California limited her. 
self and by her own act proceeded to 
establish priorities in excess of the 
limitation. 

California’s self-established priorities 
total 5,362,000 acre-feet, which are 962 . 
000 acre-feet more than her own claim 
firm water. 

Perhaps Senators can now understang 
one of the mainspring motives for oppos- 
ing an allocation to Mexico. 

Arizona has a contract for water, ang 
so does Nevada. Let me read a few ex. 
cerpts from the Arizona contract, ang 
then I will pass on. I read from para. 
graph 2 of the contract: 

The Secretary acting under and in pur. 
suance of the provisions of the Colorado 
River compact and Boulder Canyon project 
Act, and acts amendatory thereof, or sup- 
plementary thereto— 


And so forth, and so on. I now read 
from paragraph 7, subparagraph (a)~— 


Subject to the availability thereof for use 
in Arizona under the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, the United States shall 
deliver and Arizona, or agencies or water 
users therein, will accept under this con- 
tract each calendar year from storage in Lake 
Mead, at a point or points of diversion on 
the Colorado River approved by the Secre- 
tary, so much water as may be necessary— 


And so forth. I now read from sub- 
paragraph (b)— 

The United States also shall deliver from 
storage in Lake Mead for use in Arizona, ata 
point or points of diversion on the Colorado 
River approved by the Secretary, for the uses 
set forth in subdivsion (a) of this article, 
one-half of any excess or surplus waters un- 
apportioned by the Colorado River compact 
to the extent such water is available for use 
in Arizona under said compact and said act, 
less such excess or surplus water unappor- 
tioned— 


Remember, the apportionment does 
not take place until 1963— 
by said compact as may be used in Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Utah in accordance with 
the rights of said States as stated in subdi- 
visions (f) and (g) of this article. 


I am now reading from subparagraph 
(c) of paragraph 7: 

This contract is made upon the express 
condition and with the express covenant 
that the United States and Arizona, and 
agencies and water users therein, shall ob- 
serve and be subject to and controlled by 
said Colorado River compact and the Eoul- 
der Canyon Project Act in the construction, 
management, and operation of Boulder Dam, 
Lake Mead, canals and other works, and the 
storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water 
for the generation of power, irrigation, and 
other uses. 


There are other paragraphs to the 
same effect running all through this con- 
tract and running through the Nevada 
contract. 

California can claim the amount of 
firm water to which she limited herself, 
California can claim her share, whatever 
it may be, of unapportioned waters when 
and if they are apportioned under the 
compact in 1963 or later, but California— 
and when I refer to California I refer .0 
these California interests—these Ca'i- 
fornia interests have no right to scuttle 
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this compact, to scuttle a treaty fore- 
shadowed by the compact, to scuttle the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, so that the 
chances of making good these excess ap- 
propriations made by these California in- 
terests-may be improved. 

It is apparent that if the prior right of 
the Mexican treaty to the waters of the 
Colorado can be defeated or to the ex- 
tent that it can be minimized, to that 
extent the gamble on these infirm water 
rights is bettered. Here we have one of 
the mainspring motives for the opposi- 
tion to the treaty. 

But the compact stands unimpaired 
between the States which entered into 
it, including the State of California. It 
cannot be amended or destroyed by in- 
direction or by unilateral action. If it 
is to be changed it must be changed 
with the consent of all the States which 
are parties to it. 

The other States cannot proceed with 
their rightful developments until the 
Mexican apportionment has been com- 
pleted. If these overappropriations of 
water by California interests are to be 
validated, if these pape: claims to purely 
contingent future surplus waters are to 
be made firm, this can only be at the ex- 
pense of the compact, at the expense of 
the water apportionments made there- 
in, which is to say at the expense of the 
other basin States. 

The other States in Colorado River 
Basin have not attempted to control the 
internal division by California of the wa- 
ter that is available to her. That is 
California’s problem. Every other State 
in the basin has a similar problem. 
There is not a State in the basin that 
would not like to have more water. 
Every State in the basin has communi- 
ties that would like to have more water. 
The California priorities on the water 
that is available to California were estab- 
lished by the California interests and by 
California officials. If the division of 
water so made is not equitable, if it 
leaves some California interests without 
any water or without sufficient water, the 
remedy is in.action by California in Cali- 
fornia. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Los Angeles aqueduct, with 
a firm water priority under California’s 
own internal allocation of 550,000 acre- 
feet per year is using annually only 
something in the order of 35,000 acre- 
feet. The Imperial irrigation district is 
using about 69 percent of its firm alloca- 
tion as determined by the California 
water authorities. The excess of unused 
water, resting on firm water rights in the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, would support 
twice the population of southern Cali- 
fornia; and that population is now 
swollen to all time highs. The point is 
that there is firm water available in the 
river for California to meet emergent 
needs; and California, I assume, has the 
power to protect her internal interests. 
The other basin States have their own 
problems. They rest upon _ present 
Shortages of water—not on fears of fu- 
ture shortage. All of the other basin 
States need water at this moment for 
Supplemental use on existing projects. 
Let me cite one or two examples. 

In Wyoming there is need for a supple- 
mental water supply for areas irrigated 
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by the North Platte River. Those areas 
can be supplied only by supplemental 
water coming from the Colorado River. 

In the South Platte River Basin in 
Colorado there is a great need, and there 
has been for many years, for a supple- 
mental water supply for 1,200,000 acres. 

In the Rio Grande Basin of the Colo- 
rado River, shortages of water supply 
have existed for many years for 600,000 
acres of land which are presently irri- 
gated. As a partial solution, a project 
has already been authorized for con- 
struction by which supplemental water 
will be brought into the basin from tribu- 
taries of the Colorado River to aid in 
supplying supplemental water to 400,000 
acres of the 600,000 acres in the Rio 
Grande Basin of the Colorado. 

In New Mexico, in the Rio Grande 
Basin, need exists for a supplemental 
supply, and the only source of this supply 
is the Colorado River water. 

In central Arizona 700,000 acres of 
land, at present irrigated, is woefully 
short of water. The only water avail- 
able to take care of the shortages for 
these lands is the Colorado River water. 

In the Great Salt Lake Basin of Utah, 
about 500,000 acres of land are irrigated. 
Shortages of water for these lands have 
existed for many years. Some of the 
shortages have already been taken care 
of by transmountain diversions which 
bring Colorado River water to the basin, 
The only source of water to take care 
of the remaining shortages is Colorado 
River water. 

It will be impossible to plan all these 
and other transmountain and other di- 
versions as well as projects within the 
natural basin on a sound basis, unless a 
treaty is consummated with Mexico 
which will definitely limit the amount 
of water that she will receive from the 
Colorado River system. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that to meet the present 
needs of California only approximately 
2,000,000 acre-feet are required? I re- 
fer to the present needs of California, 
and not the allocated needs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should say 2,000,000 
acre-feet plus. 

From October 20 to December 22, 1925, 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Senate conducted a series 
of hearings in accordance with Senate 
Resolution No. 320 to make complete in- 
vestigation with respect to the proposed 
legislation relating to the protection and 
development of the Colorado River Basin. 
As a witness during those hearings, Mr. 
Phil Swing, a very able man, a fine law- 
yer, I believe then a Member of Congress, 
and one of the authors of the Swing- 
Johnson bill, and now the leader, out- 
side the Senate, of the opposition to the 
treaty, made the following statement, 
which is as pertinent today as it was 
then. The statement appeared on page 
191 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, United 
States Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session: 

Seg this situation appears to me to be as 
clear as day, that if the United States Treas- 
ury is burdened with $25,000,000 or $30,000,- 
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000 to build a flood-control dam, or if it is 
burdened with any amount to build a stor- 
age dam, that water is going to be turned 
loose, and we are charged with the knowl- 
edge, and the American Government is 
charged with knowledge of the geography 
of the country, and that water is bound to 
run nowhere except down to Mexico, where 
it will be put to a beneficial use. Why 
shouldn’t it be? The land is level, it is 
awaiting reclammation. It has no water 
right at the present time. Possibly it can 
gain legal water right merely by beneficial 
use, which we will be bound to recognize. 
But every time this question has ever arisen 
between our Government and any other gov- 
ernment, we have recognized the moral claim 
of the opposite country to the amount of 
water which they have put to a beneficial 
use. If Mexico should succeed in putting 
600,000 or 800,000 or 1,000,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, I challenge any one of us here to 
make the assertion that we could or 
we would, rather, subsequently withdraw 
that water from that land. Public opinion 
of the world would not support it. It would 
constitute the economic murder of any com- 
munity which we stood by and permitted 
to develop with the use of this water.. And 
we would be further estopped if we became 
an active party by making it possible and 
storing the water and turning that water 
down to them. 


Again, on page 192, Mr. Swing, con- 
tinuing, states: 

We must, in order to get water for our- 
selves, guarantee water for them, no matter 
what the cost may be to us. And it is not 
merely that they get the use of it temporarily, 
because it is my conviction that no treaty 
will be negotiated with Mexico which does 
not follow the precedent which treaties have 
already established and recognized, the use 
or extent to which it has been put in Mexico 
at the time the treaty is negotiated. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express high admiration for the 
address of the Senator from Colorado, 
and to say that he has presented very 
forceful and cogent arguments. My 
only regret is that more Senators have 
not been on the floor of the Senate to 
hear his admirable address. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion relative to reservations to remove 
the doubts entertained by some Senators 
as to the administrative features of the 
treaty, particularly those with reference 
to the powers of the American section 
of the International Boundary Commis- 
sion. I hold in my hand a statement of 
the reservations which I propose to offer. 
I am glad to request that the statement 
be read and that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

In addition to the reservations out- 
lined in the statement, there is an ad- 
ditional reservation relative to another 
aspect of the treaty. As to that reser- 
vation, I have been in collaboration with 
another Senator. Probably he will of- 
fer it himself at a later time. For the 
moment, I wish to have the statement 
which I send to the desk read, and have 
it printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the statement is read, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator 
think it proper to divulge to us the na- 
ture or general scope of the other reser- 
vation to which he has referred? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The other reserva- 
tion merely makes clear that the clause 
of the treaty relative to 1,700,000 acre- 
feet of water and 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water is to the effect that the 1,700,000 
acre-feet of water includes the 1,500,000 
acre-feet, and that they are not two sep- 
arate amounts. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator does 
have a reservation regarding that mat- 
ter; does he not? 

Mr. CONNNALLY. I am agreeable to 
it, but I am not offering it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the statement submitted by the 
Senator from Texas will be read, and it 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

The statement was read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres~ 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Exec- 
utive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, a treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 
signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings: 

(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
without prior approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government; : 

(b) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as rendering 
inapplicable to the administrative powers 
and functions of the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission normal constitutional controls 
and processes insofar as they affect persons 
and property in the territorial limits of the 
United States; and 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the United States section of the said Com- 
mission to control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
know of no other Senator who cares to 
address the Senate at this time. If any 
Senator manifests a desire to address 
the Senate today, of course he may pro- 
ceed; but I see no Signs of such a desire. 

I am perfectly willing to proceed to 
vote on the treaty, so far as I personally 
am concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me _ inquire 
whether the Senator from Texas yields 
the floor or whether he yields tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield temporarily. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to say that, so 
far as I know, none of the Senators who 
oppose the treaty wish at this time or 
propose at all tc make any lengthy ad- 
dresses on it. So far as I am concerned, 
I am anxious to begin to submit specific 
amendments and reservations to the 


treaty. I have certain amendments 
which I should like to begin to present 
and to have the Senate vote on tomor- 
row, so far as l am concerned. If the 
Senate, or if the Senator from Texas, 
desires to have the Senate proceed with 
their consideration this afternoon, of 
course, I am entirely agreeable to having 
such a course pursued. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I doubt 
whether a quorum could be obtained this 
late in the day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it has 
been suggested that it is very doubtful 
whether a quorum could be obtained at 
this late hour. No doubt that suggestion 
is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can either the Sen- 
ator from Texas or the Senator from 
California give us an idea as to when it 
will be possible to have the Senate vote 
on the treaty as a whole? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, it is my 
desire that every Senator who cares to 
discuss the treaty shall have an oppor- 
tunity to do so; but I observe that very 
few Senators have indicated to the Chair 
thus far—at least, according to the list 
which has been kept—that they desire to 
speak on the treaty. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only the 
Senator from California has said to the 
Chair that he desires to make a few re- 
marks, and the Senator from California 
has said he would like to do so tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am most anxious 
to obtain proper consideration and early 
action on the treaty, inasmuch as the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANn- 
DENBERG] and I are scheduled to go to 
San Francisco on official business of the 
highest import. I shall have to leave 
Washington on the 17th of April in order 
to fulfill that engagement. I realize that 
my presence in the Senate is not neces- 
sary for consideration of the treaty, and 
yet I assume that other members of the 
committee probably would be reluctant 
to take over the burden of handling the 
treaty, and I would not seek to impose 
that burden on them unwillingly. 

So, Mr. President, I now move—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for the 
moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withhold it. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has indicated that he has certain 
amendments or reservations to offer for 
the consideration of the Senate. I 
wonder whether it would not hasten an 
understanding of the amendments and 
their disposition if they were presented 
so that they might be available to Sena- 
tors tomorrow. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I already have had 
printed and on the desk for several days 
the amendments to article II which I in- 
tend to begin to call up for consideration 
tomorrow. So they are available for the 
Senate, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be 
practical for the Senator to offer all his 
amendments to the entire treaty, so that 
Senators could be considering them? 
That is what the Senator from Maine 
had in mind, I assume. : 

Mr. WHITE. That is what I had in 
mind. I did not refer alone to the par. 
ticular amendments which it may be 
proposed to offer tomorrow; but, so far 
as I am concerned, I think it would be 
helpful and informative to Senators, if 
there are amendments or reservations to 
be proposed, to have them printed and 
made available at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very happy 
indeed to accede to that suggestion, and 
I shall present the remainder of the 
amendments as rapidly as I can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that 8 or 10 amendments 
now lie on the desk. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate has de- 
bated this treaty for several days. I am 
wondering if it would be possible for the 
proponents and the opponents of the 
treaty to agree upon a specific date when 
a vote on the treaty and the amend- 
ments thereto could be taken. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In my judgment it would 
be somewhat premature to enter into an 
agreement at this time as to a date upon 
which a vote may be taken, although the 
sooner that day arrives the more agree- 
able it will be to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Several Senators are 
in the same category as the Senator from 
Louisiana. He has expressed his inten- 
tion to leave Washington by a certain 
date. It will be very difficult for him to 
return in time to vote on the treaty. 
Notwithstanding my desire always to ac- 
quiesce in what the distinguished mi- 
nority leader may say, I will make a 
unanimous-consent request. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate vote on the treaty and all 
amendments thereto not later than 5 
o’clock on April 11, 1945. That will be a 
week from today. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. Person- 
ally I have no possible objection to an 
agreement of that character being en- 
tered into. However, I do not believe it 
would be quite proper to enter into such 
an agreement at this time in the absence 
of so many Senators. As we look around 
the Chamber we can note the absence of 
many Members of the Senate. I hope the 
Senator from Texas will not press his re- 
quest, because, if he does, I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wished to make 
the request before the Senator objected. 
I do not like to withdraw a request under 
compulsion. [Laughter.] 
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Mr, WHITE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas that there 
is nothing in me that threatens him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was about to ac- 
cede graciously to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion, but I dislike the final whip crack 
which he has made that if I make the 
request he will object. 

Mr. WHITE. I was merely trying to 
be reasonably honest with the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not press the request at this time. 
I give nctice now, however, that I shall 
renew the request at some time to- 
morrow. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press the hope that soon after the Sen- 
ate meets tomorrow an agreement. may 
be reached between the proponents and 
the opponents to vote on the treaty and 
all amendments thereto not later than 
a week from today. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that this treaty is so com- 
plicated, so serious, and so important, 
at least to those of us who live in the 
Southwest, that I cannot very well ex- 
agcerate its importance and its compli- 
cations. In view of the fact that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Texas 
with regard to limiting debate comes 
somewhat early, I may point out that 
so far more than three-quarters of the 
time in the consideration of the treaty 
has been consumed by speeches on the 
part of Senators favoring the treaty, 
and that less than one-quarter of the 
time has been consumed by Senators who 
oppose the treaty. There will be no dis- 
position on my part to prolong unneces- 
sarily discussion of the treaty, but I feel 
sure that there are other Senators who 
oppose the treaty and will wish to speak. 
I have been anxious for the past day or 
two to proceed immediately with consid- 
eration of the treaty, get our teeth into 
it, take it apart, and see whether the 
Senate wants to question it, and if so, to 
what extent. I shail do everything I can 
to expedite matters. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have no disposition to allow the pro- 
ponents of the treaty to monopolize the 
time. I am perfectly willing to couple 
my request, when and if made, with the 
understanding that the time shall be 
equally divided, half of it to be under 
the control of the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson], or his col- 
league the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], and the other half 
to be controlled by a Senator acting in 
behalf of the proponents. If the pro- 
ponents of the treaty have consumed 
more time so far than have the op- 
ponents of the treaty, there has been no 
intention on the part of the proponents 
to limit the time of the opponents. Per- 
haps the proponents were not ready to 
proceed, just as they are not ready to 
proceed this afternoon. No Senator ap- 
pears to be ready at this time to make 
a Speech against the treaty. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
always ready and willing to speak against 
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the treaty; but I do not wish to speak. 
I would rather allow Senators to see 
what the treaty really is, by beginning to 
offer amendments to its various articles. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I made an excep- 
tion. I should have said that none of the 
opponents of the treaty were ready to 
speak unless it was the junior Senator 
from California, whom we all know is 
ready to fire away with machine-gun 
rapidity. I say that in the best of 
humor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas has withdrawn has request 
for unanimous consent. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD— 
NOMINATION 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], I ask that the nomination 
appearing on the calendar be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the nomination. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche to 
be admiral in the United States Coast 
Guard, : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be imme- 
diately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 5, 1945, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 4 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

WarR MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 

Fred M. Vinson to be Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion for a term of 
2 years. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
TO BE ADMIRAL 


Russell R. Waesche to be an admiral in the 
United States Coast Guard. 


SENATE 
Tuurspbay, Aprit 5, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou great Companion of the sons of 
men, daily Thou dost invite us to seek 
Thee, and every day Thou offerest Thy- 
self to be found of us. We thank Thee 
that Thou hast so framed our hearts that 
our deepest instincts anchor us to Thee; 
that Thou hast so created everything 
that he who loves the truth can never 
miss Thee at the last. 

Grant to us to dream great dreams and 
not to disobey the heavenly vision. And 
though the hope betimes seems forlorn 
may we be found ready to lead it. With- 
out stumbling and without stain may we 
follow the gleam until the day is ended 
and our work is done. In the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKtey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, April 4, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 298) to 
continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, in- 
crease its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as in leg- 
islative session I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
order which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senator from North 
Dakota |Mr. YounG] be assigned to service 
on the following committees: Agriculture 
and Forestry, the District of Columbia, 
Manufactures, and Immigration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the majority 
leader for the consideration he has shown 
in working out this arrangement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine, and I am sure the new Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will be a valu- 
able addition to the committees to which 
he has been assigned and to the Senate 
itself. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Attorney General and the 
President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
estimates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices for the quarter ending June 
30, 1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BarRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and women 
in the armed forces of our Nation and New 
York State’s share will be approximately 
one and one-half million; and 

“Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from 1 to 4 years, or even 
longer from the ‘accumulation of benefits 
provided by the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance; and 

“Whereas this will effect a real loss in bene- 
fits to be received at the time of retirement 
inasmuch as such benefits are dependent 
upon ccntribution by both employee and em- 
ployer; and 

“Whereas the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance is wholly a Federal program; and 

“Whereas it is -he sense of the people of 
the State of New York manifested in their 
respective representatives in the legislature 
that the returning veteran justly deserves 
and is entitled to fair and generous treat- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That thé 
Congress of the United States be and is 
hereby respectfully memorialized to enact 
with all convenient speed appropriate legis- 
lation providing that men and women in the 
armed forces shall receive appropriate wage 
credits on their old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance accounts for their period of military 
service; and it is further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of Congress duly elected from 
the State of New York, and that the latter 
be urged to do all in their power to accom- 
plish the purposes of this resolution.” 

A resolution adopted by Post No. 28, the 
American Legion, of Spartanburg, S. C., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation providing 
universal military training for the youth of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Society of St. 
Peter, the Apostle, Bethlehem, Pa., favoring 
recognition of Italy as a full ally of the 
United Nations and that democratic repre- 
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sentatives of Italy be invited to the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. . 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Cambridge, Mass., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to create a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. WALSH) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


“Resolutions urging the Members of Congress 
from the New England States to confer with 
the Office of Price Administration with a 
view to quickly effecting an adjustment in 
the egg price ceilings in the New England 
area 


“Whereas at the suggestion of the Gover- 
nor, the General Court of Massachusetts on 
March 27, 1945, passed an act giving to him 
the powers he requested as being necessary 
to secure during the present poultry shortage 
a sufficient supply of poultry to meet the 
needs of hospitals in the care and treatment 
of their patients; and 

“Whereas the general court believes that 
while such action is necessary to meet the 
present crisis, further action is necessary to 
stop certain unlawful practices in the sale 
and distribution of poultry which greatly 
aggravate the present shortage emergency; 
and 

“Whereas the general court cannot by itself 
remedy the fundamental causes of the ex- 
isting emergency which was, in its belief, 
originally caused by the failure of the Office 
of Price Administration to recognize the pe- 
culiar conditions under which the New Eng- 
land poultry industry is forced to operate; 
and 

“Whereas the entire price structure as it 
applies to table eggs must be immediately re- 
vised upward in order to save what is left of 
the laying flocks now being rapidly liqui- 
dated in the New England area; and 

“Whereas a continuation of the current 
conditions for even a short pericd of time 
will tend to completely wreck the New Eng- 
land poultry industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Members of Congress 
from each of the New England States to con- 
fer with the Office of Price Administration 
with a view to quickly effecting an adjust- 
ment in the egg price ceilings in the New 
England area, and to take promptly such 
other action as may be necessary to rectify 
such conditions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, to each of the Members of said 
Congress from each of the New England 
States, and’to the Governor of each of said 
New England States.” 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 18 


“Whereas it is important that Peace of the 
allies be a just, firm, practical, and lasting 
peace; and 

“Whereas the youth of our Nation has 
been tested physically, mentally, ahd morally 
and found competent; and 

“Whereas the youth of our. Nation are 
most concerned because of their age, the age 
of their families and the problems confront- 
ing them; and 

“Whereas in every war it is the youth who 
shoulder the arms and give their blood and 
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lives, “and know the horror8 of war, the 
beach heads, pillboxes, and sacrifices; and 

“Whereas these men who have given go 
much of their lives and time fo our public 
welfare and have the interests of their coun. 
try and the philosophy of our republican form 
of representative government at heart: 
Therefore be it $ 

“Resolved by the house (the senate con. 
curring), That the Fifty-first General 4s. 
sembly of the State of Iowa respectfully 
requests that the Congress of the Uniteq 
States and the President of the Uniteg 
States, immediately take the necessary steps 
to provide for a qualified representation of 
the young men and women of the military 
forces of World War No. 2, who have seen 
active service on the foreign battlefields, to 
serve aS members of the commission or cele. 
gation representing the United States of 
America at the peace table, and that they 
have an active voice in determining the 
peace policies of the world. The members 
of the armed forces have served us all, and 
we know would serve us well in really estab. 
lishing a just and lasting peace; it is further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed and authorized to send 
copies of this resolution to the Iowa Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress and to 
the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, D. C.” 


APPROPRIATION FOR SURPLUS PROp-. 
ERTY ACTIVITIES—LETTER FROM 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SURPLUS PROp- 
ERTY BOARD 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorp a letter from Hon. 
Guy M. Gillette, Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board, dated April 2, 1945, in 
reference to certain testimony with re- 
spect to appropriations for the surplus- 
property activities of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SuRPLUS PROPERTY Boarp, 
Washington D.C., April 2, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLaR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: My attention has been 
called to the discussions on the floor of the 
Senate on March 30 with respect to the 
appropriation for the surplus property ac- 
tivities of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department and the amendment 
thereto which was adopted by the Senate. 
It seems clear to me that the discussion 
leading up to the introduction and adoption 
of such amendment was in large part based 
upon an erroneous impression of statements 
made by me and reported in the public press. 
A newspaper account of what I said is quoted 
on page 2978 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

My comments were directed not at the 
Treasury Department or any other -disposal 
agency but to the practice of owning agen- 
cies in disposing of surplus property with- 
out declaring it surplus under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is a disposal agency under the juris- 
diction of the Surplus Property Board and 
its disposals of surplus property are subject 
to such regulation as the Surplus Property 
Board may impose under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944. Under the act the Board 
not only designates the disposal agencies but 
has full power to adopt appropriate regula- 
tions governing their activities in such detail 
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as the Board deems desirable. I refer spe- 
cifically to sections 9 and 10 of the Surplus 
property Act of 1944. As I see it, therefore, 
the Senate amendment to the Treasury De- 

artment’s appropriation is not necessary, 
serves but to add confusion, and in my opin- 
jon should be eliminated. 

I think that it is also appropriate for me 
to say that I believe much of the criticism 
of the surplus property activities of the 
Treasury made on the floor of the Senate 
on March 30 is unwarranted. We agree with 
the statement made in the recent report of 
the Mead committee that in the disposal of 
surplus property the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury “is doing as good a job as 
can be expected under the circumstances, 
They have been forthright in admitting and 
attempting to correct their inevitable mis- 
takes, and are intelligently attempting to 
solve their problems.” 

If you have no objection, I would welcome 
the inclusion of this letter in the Conerzs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Very sincerely, 
Guy M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

§.392. A bill for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 162). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Claims: 

$.176. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No. 163). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.1358. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; without amendment (Rept. No. 164). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 


Claims: 

H.R.1396. A bill for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
165).. 


By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims 

H.R.990. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 166). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

8.567. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; with amendments (Rept. No. 
167); 

H.R. 201. A bill for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 168); 

H.R.202. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; without amendment (Rept. No. 
169); 

H.R. 206. A bill for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 170); 

H.R. 209. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Smith; with an amendment (Rept. No. 171); 

H.R.807. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Wilma Louise Townsend; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 172); 

H.R.1079. A bill for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 173); 

H.R.1135. A bill for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; without amendment (Rept. No. 174); 

H.R.1707. A bill for the relief of Murray 
W. Moran; with amendments (Rept. No. 
175); and 

H. R. 1983. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
D. Lewis; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
176). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 
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H. R. 2284. A bill to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost-reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employ- 
ees of a cOst-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost reim- 
bursable prime contractors or of higher tier 
subcontractors for the purpose of securing 
the award of subcontracts or orders; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 177). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 2013. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178); 

S Res. 109. Resolution making available an 
unexpended balance for entertaining distin- 
guished visitors to the United States by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; without 
amendment, and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate; and 

S. Res. 111. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to employ 
additional temporary clerical assistance; 
without amendment, and, under the rule, 
the resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF TREATMENT BY THE 
JAPANESE OF PRISONERS AND CIVIL- 
IANS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report back favorably, with an amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 79, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cnier CLerK. Senate resolution 
79, to investigate the treatment by the 
Japanese of prisoners and civilians in 
the Philippines. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois make a brief ex- 
planation of the resolution, and tell us 
something about its origin? 

Mr. LUCAS. The resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILson] for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation from civilian internees and 
prisoners of war in order that Congress 
may have such information in the event 
it wishes to refer to it for any purpose. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, the 
purpose is to gather this information 
about the treatment by the Japanese of 
war prisoners and civilians in the Philip- 
pine Islands? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. The Senator from 
Iowa submitted the resolution and it was 
originally referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs which approved it 
unanimously. Subsequently it was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and that committee also ap- 
proved it. I am confident that the reso- 
lution is entirely proper. The committee 
of which I am chairman has recom- 
mended an amendment so as to provide 
an appropriation of $2,000 for the pur- 
pose of the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the resolution will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment reported by the committee will be 
stated. 

The amendment was on page 2, line 
12, after the dollar sign to insert “2,000,” 
so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to take 
testimony from civilians and military and 
naval personnel returning to the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, for the 
purpose of making a full and complete rec- 
ord concerning the treatment accorded by 
the Japanese in the Philippine area to per- 
sons captured by them and to the popula- 
tion of the Philippines. The committee shall 
report to the Senate from time to time, with 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, to employ such experts 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to adminis- 
ter such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $2,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a report for the month of March 
1945, from the chairman of a certain 
committee, in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to per- 
sons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
March 31, 1945. 
The VIcE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 55 I am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the Special Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate. Included with this list is the name 
and address of each such employee, the name 
and address of the Department paying the 
salary of such employee, and the annual rate 
of compensation for each such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. MurRAY, 
Chairman. 
By DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Erecutive Secreia:y. 
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8.830. A bill to provide for investigating 
the matter of the establishment of a national 
park in the old part of the city of Philadel- 
phia. for the purpose of conserving the his- 
torical objects and buildings therein; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. STEWART (for himself, Mr. 
REVERCOMB, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Coloradc) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (CH. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PRODUCTION OF SEED LEGUMES AND 
SWEET CLOVER—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 558) to provide for the adequate 
production of seed legumes required in 
the war food-production program, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed, 


First. If we were assured of continu- 
ing full employment after the war, what 
might the effect be on the sectors of our 
economy with which your agency is 
concerned? 

Second. If S. 380 were enacted by the 
Congress, what might be the role of your 
agency in helping achieve full employ- 
ment? 

Third. In the present planning of your 
agency’s post-war activities, what as- 
sumptions, if any, have you made with 
regard to the post-war level of the gross 
national production, the national in- 
come, and employment? 

Fourth. What specific improvements 
in S. 380 might be considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee? 

As these reports are being received, I 
am having them analyzed and digested, 
so that within a few weeks a complete 
summary of all the reports will be avail- 
able to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and to the general public. At 
this time I should like to call special 
attention to the reports I have just re- 
ceived from Leo Crowley, Chairman of 


In the letter from Chester Bowles 
attention is called to the fact that— 

The assurance of continuing full employ- 
ment and production during the transition 
and after the war would aid us in controlling 
prices both now and during the transi- 
tion. * * * [The] desire to make a kill- 
ing during the war, which is one of the main 
difficulties operating beneath the surface not 
only in minds of many businessmen but also 
farm and labor groups, is at bottom a result 
of fear of the future and would disappear if 
they had any solidly based reason to believe 
that large markets, high levels of produc- 
tion, sales, and jobs, would continue as 4 
normal characteristic of the economy rather 
than as a mere wartime phenomenon. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reports to the Banking and 
Currency Committee from Mr. Crowley 
and Mr. Bowles, to which I have referred, 
may be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 0b- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New York will be complied with. 
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The reports are as follows: 


FrprrAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1945, 
yy) sERT F. WAGNER, 
ae Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENaTOR WaGNeER: In your letter 
of March 3 you requested the opinion of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with 
respect to S. 380, a bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. 

Inasmuch as this bill is designed to attack 
the problem of economic depression on a 
proad front, it is of vital interest to this 
Corporation. We agree that the depression 
problem should be approached on an over-all 
basis and not as a series of separate and dis- 
tinct problems. The problems of agricul- 
tural depression, unemployment, business 
failure, mortgage delinquency, and bank fail- 
ure are all tied together, and for the most 
part cannot be solved separately. The many 
committees of Congress which are largely 
concerned with problems arising out of de- 
pressions should coordinate their activities; 
likewise, the various branches of the execu- 
tive department must coordinate their func- 
tions with a view to reducing, if not elimi- 
nating, business depressions. Furthermore, 
the activities of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government must be co- 
ordinated. 

A solution of the business-depression prob- 
lem is of the utmost significance to deposit 
insurance. The great concentrations of bank 
failures in the past have occurred in periods 
of general and deep depression. If the sever- 
ity of these depressions could have been lim- 
ited, a great portion of the bank failures 
would not have occurred and bank failures 
would not have become a major social prob- 
lem. If by intelligent coordinated action 
business fluctuations can in the future be 
kept within reasonable bounds, bank failures 
will not become so numerous as to embarrass 
the deposit-insurance system. On the other 
hand, if we do not, in considerable measure, 
solve tne business-depression problem, bank 
losses may again become so large as to cause 
the insurance fund to become a considerable 
burden upon the Government. The success 
of deposit insurance depends upon adequate 
bank supervision, bank examination, and 
bank management on the one hand, and 
avoidance of major business depressions on 
the other. But if it is possible to say which 
of these factors is the more important, it is 
probable that the avoidance of major busi- 
ness depressions would contribute most to- 
ward avoiding unreasonably large bank losses 
and keeping the deposit-insurance system 
solvent. This Corporation, therefore, is most 
happy that the Congress is undertaking to 
treat as a unit the entire business-depression 
problem. 

It is, however, my earnest hope that the 
emphasis in applying a program of this sort 
would be upon the program which is out- 
lined in subsection (b) of section 3, “a gen- 
eral program for encouraging * * * in- 
creased non-Federal investment and expend- 
iture,” rather than upon the program out- 
lined in subsection (c), “a general program 
for * * * Federal investment and ex- 
penditure.” Certainly we have never yet 
made an adequate effort to secure a tolerable 
Operation of the economic system through an 
enlightened, coordinated policy with respect 
to “banking and currency, monopoly, and 
competition, wages and working conditions. 
foreign trade and investment, agriculture, 
taxation, social security, the development of 
hatural resources, * * *.” I believe that 
& proper coordinated treatment of these and 
Similar matters will permit such a successful 
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operation of the economic system that we 
will only in unusual circumstances and to a 
limited degree need to proceed to the type of 
program contemplated in subsection (c). 

It would be a great mistake to approach 
this problem with a predilection that non- 
Federal investment and expenditure cannot 
be increased sufficiently, and that it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will be necessary to 
unbalance the Federal Budget chronically in 
order to make up the slack. It is easy to 
make a case for additional Federal expendi- 
tures since there is always a certain amount 
of unemployment in peacetimes, but the 
should be resorted to only in genuine emer- 
gencies. I am convinced that habitual and 
extensive use of public investment as a de- 
vice to maintain employment in the economic 
system will lead to the disappearance of the 
free, private-enterprise, economic system 
which has achieved the economic prosperity 
of modern times. 

Very truly yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman, 





OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. RosBert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I have received your 
letter of March 3 transmitting a copy of 
S. 380, a bill “to establish a national policy 
and a program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive economy 
through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government,” and 
asking for my preliminary comments on cer- 
tain questions. I agree with you that the 
issues posed by the bill are of far-reaching 
importance, and I am glad to answer your 
questions. 

1. “If we were assured of continuing full 
employment after the war, what might the 
effect be on the sectors of our economy with 
which your agency is concerned?” 

As you know, price control will continue to 
operate only so long as it is authorized by 
the Congress. There is general agreement 
that it is a wartime measure. While control 
over some prices should be continued, if nec- 
essary, after the last shot is fired, it will not 
be continued as a permanent feature of our 
peacetime economy. Since it is the long-run 
economic problems with which S. 380 is con- 
cerned, I take it that this question is directed 
primarily toward other agencies. 

I think it desirable, however, to call your 
attention to the fact that the assurance of 
continuing full employment and production 
during the transition and after the war would 
aid us in controlling prices both now and 
during the transition. This would be the 
case so long as the assurance of full employ- 
ment were provided soon, even though the 
assurance relates to the post-war period. 

The reason why price control in the war 
and transition period will be aided by the 
assurance of full employment and full pro- 
duction can be stated briefly. During the 
war we have succeeded in holding prices rela- 
tively stable in the face of advancing costs, 
yet aggregate profits have increased, primarily 
because there has been such an enormous 
expansion in the volume of production and 
sales. Without this expansion the resistance 
to our ceilings on the part of business would 
undoubtedly have been far greater and more 
successful than it has been. Not only has 
this expansion of production been necessary 
to our success so far but assurance that it 
will be maintained is necessary for our con- 
tinued success in the period to come. Busi- 
ness firms fear the effects on profits of a de- 
cline in their sales. Price ceilings which they 
accept when business operations are at peak 
levels often appear unacceptable to them 
when they foresee a lower volume of produc- 
tion and sales. They tend to resist not only 
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continuation of present ceilings in the fu- 
ture but even maintenance of the existing 
ceilings in the present period. In the ab- 
sence of any assurance that business will 
continue to operate at high levels, many firms 
want to make all they can while the oppor- 
tunity exists. I am firmly convinced that 
this desire to make a killing during the war, 
which is one of the main difficulties operat- 
ing beneath the surface not only in minds of 
many businessmen but also farm and labor 
groups is at bottom a result of fear of the 
future, and would disappear if they had any 
solidly based reason to believe that large mar- 
kets, high levels of production, sales, and jobs 
would continue as a normal characteristic of 
the economy rather than as a mere wartime 
phenomenon. 

2. “If S. 380 were enacted by the Congress, 
what might be the role of your agency in 
helping achieve full employment?” 

As I pointed out above, the Office of Price 
Administration, being a wartime agency, 
would have no continuing role in helping to 
achieve full employment. Its operations 
during the emergency period, however, con- 
tribute substantially to that end whether S. 
380 is passed or not. O. P. A. can aid the 
post-war economy by giving the country a 
sound price structure in which relations be- 
tween costs and prices permit generovs prof- 
its at high levels of operations, but do not 
choke off mass buying by excessive margins. 
We seek to establish prices which are con- 
sistent with high wages and high volu:ne so 
that mass purchasing power can be sustained. 
This does not apply only to pricing of goods 
now being produced; it applies also to those 
which have been out of production during the 
war but will come into production when re- 
conversion begins. 

I am attaching a copy of our memorandum 
on reconversion problems. The final section 
gives some of my personal views about pric- 
ing for full employment and full production. 

3. “In the present planning of your 
agency’s post-war activities, what assump- 
tions, if any, have you made with regard 
to the post-war level of the gross national 
production, the national income, and em- 
ployment?” 

Our present plans are based upon the as- 
sumption that we do not know what will 
occur, and therefore must be ready to meet 
any contingencies. In order to discharge our 
responsibilities, we are prepared for the pos- 
sibility of an intense post-war boom of the 
kind that occurred following the last war 
and that had such disastrous consequences. 
We are prepared to meet an intense demand 
for consumer durable goods of all sorts and 
possibly for other consumer goods. There 
may also be a boom period of business buying 
to replenish depleted inventories of all sorts, 
which can be prevented from feeding on 
itself only if effective control over prices is 
maintained. On the other hand, we expect 
to remove controls, commodity by commod- 
ity, as soon as it becomes clear that supply 
and demand in a particular commodity field 
are in balance. 

4. “What specific improvements in S. 380 
might be considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee?” 

Section 3 (a): I suggest that the words 
“and detail” be omitted from the first sen- 
tence. Ido not think it is advisable to make 
transmission of a detailed National Budget 
mandatory. If the President wished and 
were able to transmit data on expenditures 
by detailed categories at full employment 
levels and at prospective actual levels, he 
could do so even without these words. 

In the last sentence of section 3 (b) I 
suggest that “taxation” be mentioned first 
among the types of program proposed. Sec- 
tion 3 as a whole gives an impression of 
what many regard as undue emphasis upon 
Federal expenditure and inadequate refer- 
ence to tax remission. This has been com- 
mented upon by some readers of the bill. 
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The objection might be met, or, at least, 
weakened, if taxation were put in a more 
prominent place. 

Section 3 (g): Change “the President may” 
to “the President shall.” 

Section 8 (b): This clause might be more 
reassuring if after the word “manpower” 
there were added “land, other fixed and liquid 
capital or economic resources.” 

These minor alterations are the only ones 
that occur to me now. I think the wording 
of the policy declaration in section 2 (b) is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. If the use of the 
word “right” continues to encounter the sort 
of objection raised by Senator Tarr, namely, 
that it means something legally enforceable 
by the individual job seeker, some expression 
such as “are entitled to” might be substi- 
tuted for “have the right to.” The former 
expression has fewer legal connotations. 

I have been advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this letter. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
HOOK, OF MICHIGAN 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the so-called full-employment bill delivered 
by Representative Hook, of Michigan, to the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
on March 23, 1945, at Camden, N. J., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS BY 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


{ Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of State at Chicago, 
Tll., on April 4, 1945, before the Council of 
Foreign Relations, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY CHAPLAIN 
ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN AT FIFTH 
MARINE DIVISION CEMETERY 


{Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the REcorpD 
a memorial address delivered by Chaplain 
Roland B. Gittelsohn at the Fifth Marine 
Division Cemetery, on Iwo Jima, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GLOBAL PHONETIC ALPHABET—LETTER 
BY FORMER SENATOR OWEN 


[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the REcorD 
a letter dated March 29, 1945, addressed by 
former Senator Robert L. Owen to Miss Alice 
Paul, national chairman, National Women’s 
Party, on the subject of a global phonetic 
alphabet, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND DUMBARTON 
OAKS—ADDRESS BY EARL 8S. HEWITT 


{[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address 
entitled “New Hampshire and Dumbarton 
Oaks,” delivered by State Senator Earl 8. 
Hewitt, of Hanover, N. H., before a meeting 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, in Washington, 
D. C., April 3, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


VOTING IN THE PROPOSED WORLD OR- 
GANIZATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CONCORD DAILY MONITOR 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Disturbing,” from the Concord Daily 
Monitor, of Concord, N. H., of April 2, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O’Daniel 
Bailey Green O’Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Burton La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Morse Willis 
Ferguson Murdock Wilson 
Fulbright Murray 

Mz. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Florida [Mr. ANpDREws], the 
Senator from Kentucky {Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypDENn], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAyYBANK], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Rapc.irre], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TypDInGs] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILcorE] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HawkeEs], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RosErtT- 
son], the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Tuomas], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Tosry], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


DEATH OF MAJ. GEN, MAURICE B. ROSE 


Mr. DOWNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. For how long? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
minute. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, for the 
sake of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] I am anxious to 
expedite the pending treaty and, of 
course, if 30 or 40 minutes are taken up 
with interruptions, it is impossible to 
make progress, I shall gladly yield to the 
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Senator —_ oe but I 
may be allowed to go forwar 
treaty. —_ the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
President, today memorial services ,,, 
being held at the Beth Ha Medrosh 
Hogodol Synagogue, in Denver, Colo, for 
Maj. Gen. Maurice B. Rose. ‘The gery, 
ices will be conducted by Rabbi ¢. x 
Kauvar, who confirmed Maurice whe, 
he was 13 years old. 

General Rose got his first military 
training as a private in the Coloradg 
National Guard. He distinguished him. 
self and added laurels to his State ang 
country as a soldier and as an officer in 
World War No. 1. 

For several days the press has carrie4 
stories of General Rose’s dauntiless cour. 
age in directing his tank division from 
the foremost position. His orders were 
not “Forward, march,” but “Follow me” 
That is the new technique of American 
military leadership, and it is effective 
leadership, as proven by the success of 
American arms on every battle front. 

Mr. President, it is significant that this 
stalwart American general made the sy. 
preme sacrifice in the week of the Pass. 
over, a season of profound significance 
to the people of his faith, and a season 
when sacrifice is commemorated by them, 
May his great sacrifice purchase all the 
freedoms for his beloved America and 
for all the world, both Jew and gentile, 
is our prayer and our hope. 

Mr. President, another American hero 
has joined the ranks of the immortals, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my endorsement to the remarks 
which my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Colorado, has made 
regarding the unfortunate death of Gen- 
eral Rose. I should like to add that my 
distinguished colleague and I have re- 
quested the War Department to make a 
full investigation of the circumstances 
of the death of General Rose so that it 
may be determined whether he was 
accorded the rights of a prisoner or was 
shot down in cold blood after he had 
surrendered. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78h 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole, and article 1 is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
now my intention to present to the Sel- 
ate proposed amendments or reservations 
to the pending treaty. I am in entire 
sympathy with the position of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLLy]. It is not my desire 10 
any way to prolong this debate, but 
rather to speed it along. I want the 
Recorp to show that up to date more 
than three-quarters of the time has been 
consumed by speakers on behalf of thé 
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treaty and less than one-quarter by 
speakers opposed to the treaty. We shall 
not delay unduly. 

However, Mr. President, I think that 
before acting on a treaty of this great 
importance to the southwestern section 
of the United States, on a compact which 
will bind us, presumably, in perpetuity, 
we are entitled to careful consideration 
of the issues we desire to raise. 

I now categorically declare to the Sen- 
ate that never in the history of the 
United States has any treaty or proposed 
law been presented in any branch of our 
Government prescribing such extreme 
powers as are contained in the treaty, 
or clothed in such ambiguous and con- 
fusing language. 

Mr. President, those are strong words, 
put I believe that a reading of the treaty, 
article by article, will corroborate and 
confirm what I have said. I have counted 
more than 50 major ambiguities in this 
treaty, in which language so unusual and 
so involved has been used, that disin- 
terested lawyers with whom I have dis- 
cussed it are unable to form any precise 
conclusion concerning its meaning. 

One might think that this involved 
and ambiguous language sprang from 
stupidity, or that the treaty had been 
drafted by persons who were not lawyers, 
put a strange fact will develop as we go 
through the treaty. Every ambiguity, 
however it may be resolved, protects the 
interests of Mexico, as they have been 
represented by our State Department. 
Every one of them conceals traps and 
almost fatal dangers for the States of 
the Southwest and the water users of 
that area. 

So far as the Colorado River is con- 
cerned, the heart and soul of this treaty 
lies in article 10, which allots to Mexico, 
it is claimed, 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
by a guaranteed right and 200,000 acre- 
feet provisionally. 

When article 10 is read I think every- 
one will agree with what has been gen- 
erally assented to so far, that the article, 
as written, is so confusing and ambiguous 
that no one can tell whether it means 
3,200,000 acre-feet or 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
Consequently, respecting the most im- 
portant factor of this whole treaty, the 
amount of water that Mexico is to get, 
it is now admitted that there is a fatal 
ambiguity in the language. So the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY ]—and I may say this without 
any disrespect to him, for I know he is 
not responsible for it—has stated that 
he would present an interpretive res- 
ervation, which would make that lan- 
guage clear. After 2 weeks he did pre- 
sent interpretive language to the Senate 
but the language of the interpretive res- 
ervation, as presented, was even less 
meaningful and precise than the lan- 
guage of the treaty itself, and I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator struck 
it out of the reservations he had printed. 

The State Department evidently spent 
2 weeks on that interpretive reserva- 
tion, and produced something even more 
confusing and ambiguous than the 
language which everyone now admits 
needs clarification. 

Let me say further to this distin- 
guished body, that the powers granted 
in the treaty as it now is written are 
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very great. But the framers of the 
treaty went far beyond even the enor- 
mous powers contained in the present 
language of the treaty, and it was only 
because of the opposition of representa- 
tives from California that there was 
a protocol exchanged, taking away from 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission the right to operate every 
lateral and every head gate in the en- 
tire Southwest. Had it not been for 
the opposition of California witnesses, 
the treaty would have been so destruc- 
tive and would have contained such a 
far-reaching grant of power, that wa- 
ter users in Colorado and the other 
Southwestern States would have little 
idea as to their future growth and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, as is now admitted by 
all, article 10 is confusing and ambigu- 
ous respecting the grant of water. 
There is no clear statement as to stand- 
ards of salinity or degree of quality re- 
quired. Of course, one can place his 
own interpretation on it; but a few sim- 
ple plain words would remove these is- 
sues from any doubt. On the point of 
salinity, as we shall see when we reach 
article 10, the treaty is so ambiguous 
as to become a fatal trap for American 
water users in the Southwest. 

The distinguished Senatoz from Texas 
in his able argument yesterday referred 
to this 1,500,000 acre-feet of water as a 
ceiling. It is nothing of the kind. For 
all practical purposes it is a floor. It 
is true there is employed some indefinite 
and useless language, from which it may 
be argued that under some circum- 
stances there may be a diminution of 
that right, but, as a matter of fact, that 
1,500,000 acre-feet is a floor, a guaran- 
teed floor, and not a ceiling. And article 
10 carefully leaves open the strong pre- 
sumption that Mexico may, by use, ma- 
terially increase her allotment beyond 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. President, in article 10 there are 
found two expressions cf prime legal im- 
port. One of them is “extraordinary 
drought” and the other is “guaranteed 
annual quantity.” The very attorney 
who drafted this treaty on behalf of the 
United States, a lawyer of Texas, is on 
record as saying that that expression 
“guaranteed annual quantity” is mean- 
ingless, in that the word “guaranteed” 
could be stricken out, without changing 
the meaning as he believes it to be. He 
even had the temerity to say that the 
expression “extraordinary drought” 
means nothing more than drought. 

In article 10 alone, are many, many 
ambiguities which go to the very heart 
of this controversy. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate can consider those am- 
biguities in turn, one by one, and help 
us in the Southwest, because we vitally 
need the help of the Senate to devise 
a decent, plain, precise treaty. 

Apparently there is some feeling that 
the Senate should keep its hands off, that 
whatever we do should be done by light, 
and perhaps ineffective, interpretive un- 
derstandings, rather than by amend- 
ments. Let me say this for the benefit 
of Senators: A great many treaties 
which have been presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States have either been 
rejected or materially amended. The 
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professors of political philosophy and ex- 
perts on treaty making are almost unan- 
imous in saying that the work of the 
Senate on those treaties has been of im- 
mense benefit to the people of the United 
States in protecting our rights, in clari- 
fying language, or in preventing unwile 
commitments. 

We all have in mind one famous treaty 
with respect to which the Senate has been 
both criticized and defended. I refer to 
the treaty dealing with the League of 
Nations. That, of course, dealt with 
principles of ideology. But with respect, 
as a whole, to the treaties on which the 
Senate has acted, a large proportion by 
way of amendment or rejection, it is now 
almost unanimously conceded, so far as 
I know, that the werk of the Senate has 
been of outstanding help. I plead with 

enators. We need their help in pro- 
tecting not only Arizona and Nevada, but 
Colorado and California. 

Mr. President, before I offer a specific 
amendment, I should like to place the 
Senate on guard in this respect: In this 
treaty, as to the Colorado, Mexico gives 
up literally nothing. All the guaran- 
ties, all the facilities, all the expendi- 
tures for her benefit, flow from us to 
her. We are the grantors in every case. 
We guarantee to build and maintain 
Davis Dam, and to maintain the All- 
American Canal, and guarantee 1,500,000 
feet of water, or whatever the amount 
may be. Under the clear decisions on 
the law, with very little dissent, a con- 
tract or treaty is most strongly con- 
strued against the grantor. Every am- 
biguity would be resolved against us in 
any international court of arbitration. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to bur- 
den the Senate to a greater extent than 
is necessary. When I appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I cited 
numerous authorities to that effect. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks my testimony on that sub- 
ject before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I first, again, want to read a brief state- 
ment of the law of construction of contracts 
as between the grantor and the grantee. Let 
me say that while the authorities are not 
uniform, the overwhelming and prevailing 
weight of authority is that in construing a 
deed or a contract of grant, every possible 
ambiguity and uncertainty is taken against 
the grantor. The theory of the law is that 
if a man is conveying or giving something 
away, he is going to be vigilant in his own 
interests and will use guarding language. 
Consequently, we have this general rule in 
the law of deeds and contracts: That a grant 
will be construed liberally against a grantor. 

A treaty is no more than a contract be- 
tween two sovereigns and is to be interpreted 
by the same rules which govern contract 
law. (Sullivan v. Kidd (254 U. S. 433) .) 

If we turn to Williston on Contracts to 
determine the rules of contract construction, 
we find that generally all restrictive clauses 
in a deed on the use of property will be in- 
terpreted in favor of the grantee (Williston 
620). It seems to be a general rule in the 
construction of grant of property that, while 
a reasonable construction is to be desired, 
all doubts are to be resolved in favor of the 
grantee, (Stone v. Pillsbury (45 N. E. 768); 
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Wall v. Landmar (148 8S. E. 779); Justice v. 
Justice (39 S. W. (2) 50).) 

This theory is based on the old common- 
law rule of construction that a grantor can- 
not derogate from his own grant. 

It is further the rule that “under and apart 
from statute it is asserted that in case of 
ambiguity, a contract must be construed 
most strongly against the person undertaking 
oO. entering the obligation (13 E. J. S. 546). 

“If the language used is ambiguous, the 
subject matter and attendant circumstances 
will be considered in the light of the rule 
that a grant is construed most strongly 
against a grantor. When the language of an 
exception casts doubt on the intent of the 
grantor, such doubt will be resolved in favor 
of the grantee.” 

That is a quotation from an appellate court 
case Saulsberry v. Maddiz (125 Fed, (2) 430) 
in which certiorari was denied in the Supreme 
Court. 

Then, quoting again from another Federal 
case, Shell Petroleum Corp. v. Ward (100 F. 
(2) 778), in which certiorari was denied by 
the Supreme Court: 

“It is a principle of universal application 
that grants are liberally construed against 
the grantor; the opposite is true of excep- 
tions which are strictly construed against 
him.” 

Then there are two cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States dealing with 
treaties, Factor v. Laubenheimer (290 U. S. 
276); Aspura v. City of Seattle (265 U.S. 332), 
which hold as follows: 

“Language is to be read in connection with 
the universal law of treaty interpretation, 
to wit, if a treaty fairly admits of two con- 
structions, that enlarging rather than re- 
stricting the rights claimed thereunder 
should be preferred.” 


Mr. DOWNEY. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that a treaty 
is nothing more than a contract between 
two nations; that the nation which 
grants anything is presumed to have 
looked after its own interests; and that 
the presumptions will be against it. 
Consequently, let us remember, as we go 
through this treaty, that, according to 
the authorities, every implication will be 
indulged in to enlarge uncertain pro- 
visions and to construe ambiguities 
against the grantor, which, on the Colo- 
rado River, at least, is solely the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to ex- 
amine the majority report on the treaty, 
which is now on their desks, and turn to 
page 18, the second paragraph on that 
page. The first amendment which will 
be offered is to strike out the second 
paragraph of article 2. I should like to 
read that paragraph to the Senate. Be- 
fore doing so, let me say that, so far as 
I know, in no treaty ever made by any 
nation—certainly in none made by the 
United States—in no law, and in no Ex- 
ecutive order, has there been such a 
grant of power as is contained in para- 
graph 2 of article 2. Let me read it: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
reculation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, which shall function in conformity 


with the powers and limitations set forth 
in this treaty. 


Mr. President, in the next paragraph 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, which is made up of only 


two men, one from Mexico and one from 
the United States, is given the status of 
an international body. I take it that it 
is admitted by everyone that its acts, as 
such an international body, are not sub- 
ject to any correction or limitation by 
the courts of the United States, or by the 
Congress of the United States. In order 
that we may clearly understand just 
what is attempted here, I wish now to 
read the first two lines of the paragraph 
following the one which I have just read: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international body, and 


shall consist of a United States section and 
a Mexican section. 


Clearly this treaty, in the opening 
paragraph, reenforced with extraordi- 
nary and dictatorial powers in other 
parts of the treaty, sets up an interna- 
tional body, and clothes it with judicial 
capacity and power to decide every pos- 
sible dispute between States and private 
individuals, both in the United States 
and in Mexico, which may arise out of 
the observance and execution of the 
treaty. Let me call the attention of the 
Senate to this language: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two governments as- 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water 
Comm ission— 


Elsewhere in the treaty, the Commis- 
sion is given the power to create its own 
rules of judicial procedure to determine 
disputes. As we go further into the 
treaty we see that those disputes will be 
not only almost innumerable, but of vast 
importance. Suppose for instance there 
is a deficit in the amount of water going 
to Mexico, and that deficit must be sup- 
plied, and California claims it must come 
from Arizona, and Arizona claims it must 
come from Colorado. That would be a 
dispute, which would be taken over by 
two men, one now a citizen of Texas and 
one a citizen of Mexico. They could act, 
if they so desired, in star-chamber pro- 
ceedings. They could dispose of vast 
rights and could bind our citizens by the 
stroke of a pen. 

This treaty, in giving the International 
Boundary and Water Commission the 
power to. decide disputes, gives it the 
further right to determine the persons 
and objects and subjects to which the 
treaty may be applied, so that the Com- 
mission itself has the power, in a way 
that would be binding upon any of our 
courts, to determine of what disputes it 
shall have jurisdiction. As one reads the 
well guarded, precise, and clear treaty 
with Great Britain covering the waters 
of the rivers on the boundary between 
the United States and Canada, and then 
reads this extreme, unguarded language, 
one begins to wonder if there is a decay 
in our Government and in our govern- 
mental intellect. Here is a body which 
has a right, not only to determine all dis- 
putes on a certain subject, but to de- 
termine of what disputes it has jurisdic- 
tion. It has the power to determine the 
scope and the comprehension of the 
treaty. It has the power to determine all 
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the rights, obligations, and consequences 
that follow this treaty. 

Mr. President, there is a strong class 
of cases which deny that our courts can 
take any jurisdiction over a governmenta| 
agency which acts under treaty powers; 
but for the purpose of this particular 
argument, I have no desire to go into 
that class of cases, because we are not 
dealing here with am agency of the 
United States. We are dealing with an 
agency which is expressly made an in. 
ternational body. We are dealing with a 
corporation, if you please, which is give 
judicial power, I take it, not subject to 
any constitutional controls, to any laws 
of the United States, or to any processes 
of our courts or of Congress. 

An able lawyer from Colorado, Mr. 
Breitenstein, testified. He summed up 
the thought of all the State Department's 
witnesses on this point, to the effect that 
this international body would not be 
suable in the courts of the United States, 
or subject to their control or limitation. 
I shall quote from the transcript of 
Saturday, February 17, at page 1553. Mr. 
Breitenstein said: 

Well, the next point which I wiched to 
mention was the controls which exist over the 
agencies which are set up by the treaty. The 
assertion has been made here that the treaty 
creates an administrative agency which is not 
subject to proper controls. First, you must 
understand, of course, that the Internationa] 
Commission is of a little different status than 
the United States section; I am sure you ap- 
preciate that. There is no international 
tribunal before which either nation could 
go to have a judicial review of the determina- 
tions of the International Commission, so 
they must be accepted until we have some 
international court which perhaps would have 


some such jurisdiction; and we do not have it 
now. 


Later he said: 

The point I was trying to make, Senator, 
was this, that the International Commission 
as such is not subject to any judicial contrc's 
because there is no tribunal before which it 
can be haled or in which its decisions may be 
reviewed. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas has had printed certain interpre- 
tive understandings of the treaty, which 
he says it is his intention later to offer. 
Those interpretive reservations, if they 
mean anything, do not go to 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the extreme, dictatorial powers 
granted in this treaty. Why? Because 
those understandings, as printed, only 
purport to affect the power of the Ameri- 
can section. That is all we could affect 
by an understanding of that sort. They 
do not even purport to affect the powers 
of the State Department or of the Inter- 
national Commission; and 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the powers to which we object are 
conveyed to the International Commis- 
sion or to the State Department, not to 
the American section. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Ido not care to enter 
into an argument with the Senator on 
that point at this time, but I do challenge 
the accuracy of the statement, and at the 
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proper time I shall make an appropriate 
response. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have brought to me from the desk the 
reservations presented last night by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas. 
when I made that statement—I may be 
wrong and if I am I wish to correct my- 
self—I assumed that the reservations are 
still in the same form in which they were 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Texas handed them to me. 

Reservation or interpretation num- 
bered (a) reads as follows: 

(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission without 
prior approval by the legislative branch of 
the Government. 


(b) reads as follows: 

(b) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as rendering 
inapplicable to the administrative powers and 
functions of the United States section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion normal constitutional controls and proc- 
esses insofar as they affect persons and prop- 
erty in the territorial limits of the United 
States. 


(c) reads as follows: 


(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the United States section of the said Com- 
mission to control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


Mr President, I know the distinguished 
Senator presented those interpretive res- 
ervations in the belief that they went to 
the heart of some of the evils which have 
been discussed. They do not do so, how- 
ever, because they only purport to fetter 
the United States section, not the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California is bound to know that the In- 
ternational Commission is composed of 
the American section and the Mexican 
section. It cannot do anything except 
when both sections agree. If the limi- 
tations and reservations deny to the 
American section authority to act, for 
allintents and purposes that nullifies the 
action of the whole Commission. We are 
not going to pretend to try to make a 
reservation saying what Mexico shall do 
with regard to her own commission. 
That would not be appropriate. But we 
certainly put the limitation on the 
American section. In effect it means 
the Commission itself, because the Com- 
mission cannot do anything unless both 
the American section and the Mexican 
Section agree. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if that 
is the interpretation which the distin- 
guished Senator desires to place upon 
the treaty, then it has been written with 
an ambiguity so extreme—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from California—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. Just a minute, please. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California has referred to me. I think 
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that I am entitled to have the Senator 
yield to me. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty is so ex- 
treme in ambiguities that there are 30 
different places in the treaty which are 
contrary, as I shall later show, to the 
declaration which has been made by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to be 
brusque in regard to this matter; but 
every Member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee knows that the treaty does 
not contain a line with which the Sena- 
tor from California agrees. He is against 
every period, every semicolon, and every 
comma. If he could do so, he would de- 
lete from the treaty everything in it. 
The amendments which he has offered 
are, of course, intended for that very 
purpose. He knows that the Imperial 
Valley irrigation district in southern 
California is now receiving from Mex- 
ico—at least, according to my recollec- 
tion, and I am having the facts com- 
piled—a half million dollars a year. The 
testimony given before the committee by 
members of the Imperial Valley irriga- 
tion district was substantially as fol- 
lows: “We are against the treaty be- 
cause we think it would imperil our in- 
vestments in the canal and the works 
which we constructed in Mexico in or- 
der to convey the water to Mexican 
users.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has given a typical 
example of the way in which the hear- 
ings were conducted before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We would be con- 
sidering a serious, relevant, and particu- 
lar point such as the one now before the 
Senate; the distinguished Senator from 
Texas would try to answer it by some kind 
of charge of greed on the part of some 
irrigation company in California. Per- 
haps there was no other answer to be 
made. 

I wish to read to the Senate again the 
language to whichI am objecting. First, 
allow me to say that the treaty clearly 
comprehends four agencies, instrumen- 
talities, or sovereignties, namely, the 
Governments of Mexico and the United 
States, the Departments of State of Mex- 
ico and the United States, the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
and the respective sections which com- 
pose that body Consequently, through- 
out the treaty there appear provisions 
for certain duties, obligations, and rights 
which are given to the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States, some to 
the Secretaries of State, some to the in- 
ternational body to which I have re- 
ferred, and some to the respective sec- 
tions. Allow me to read the paragraph 
again: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights and 
obligations which the two Governments as- 
sume thereunder. and the settlement of all 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. 


In the next sentence the Commission 
is said to have the status of an interna- 
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tional body. The testimony of the attor- 
neys of the State Department was to the 
effect that, while our own agencies would 
be subject to suit, the Commission, acting 
as an international body, would not be so 
subject. 

Mr. President, I can look forward 10, 
15, or 20 years, and realize that this 
treaty will probably cause innumerable 
disputes in the State of California alone, 
as to the diminution of water rights ex- 
pected to be required in order to make 
up the water for Mexico. Clearly, be- 
yond any doubt, the International 
Boundary and Water Commission is to 
be made a judicial body, with judicial 
power to settle all those disputes, as well 
as disputes which may arise between the 
various States, power companies, and ir- 
rigation companies. If the distinguished 
Senator from Texas does not believe that 
language to have any meaning, why does 
he want it placed in the treaty? 

I desire to read another sentence in 
explanation of some of the remarks 
which I shall later make: 

Wherever there are provisions in this 


treaty for joint action or joint agreement by 
the two Governments— 


I pass over some of the language— 


it shall be understood that the particular 
matter in question shall be handled by or 
through the Department of State of the 
United States and the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico. 


As we Shall later see, this treaty is 
designed so as completely to bypass not 
only our courts and Congress, but even 
the President of the United States. As 
we shall also later see, the two State 
Departments, are given extraordinary 
powers. 

Mr. President, in order to show how 
little the reservations presented by the 
Senator from Texas would help, allow 
me to read one of the shortest but most 
important articles in the treaty. I wish 
categorically to assert that we may, in 
respect to what I am about to say, draw 
similar implications concerning the 
meaning of the other articles. Article 
19 reads as follows: 

The two Governments— 


I interpolate that under the definition 
which has been used, that would mean 
the two Secretaries of State— 
shall conclude— 


I emphasize the word “conclude’— 


such special agreements as may be neces- 
sary to regulate the generation, development, 
and disposition of electric power at inter- 
national plants, including the necessary 
provisions for the export of electric current. 


It is very plain indeed that the two 
Secretaries of State are to be given a 
blank check to go into the power busi- 
ness, to whatever extent they may desire. 
It may be that if they enter into a spe- 
cial agreement to build a $250,000,000 
electric power plant on the Rio Grande, 
Congress will refuse to make the appro- 
priation and thereby breach the treaty. 
But clearly and unequivocally the Con- 
gress would be giving blank checks to our 
State Department to enter into the power 
business, to whatever extent and under 
whatever conditions it may wish. 
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I am not in any way opposed to the 
generation of power under proper con- 
ditions, or under the control of proper 
public agencies. But it seems abhorrent 
and alarming to me that we are asked 
to create in the respective State Depart- 
ments the right to proceed to the con- 
struction of great power projects, and 
thereby bind Congress, and place us in a 
position where we shall be dishonored for 
breaching the treaty if we do not meet 
the terms of the contracts which we 
ourselves have solemnly assured Mexico 
may be made by our State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JouHnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Any contemplated 
power plant of the type described by the 
Senator would have to meet with the 
prior approval of Congress, would it not, 
under the interpretative reservations? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator has been led into an error. The 
interpretative reservations only attempt 
to curtail the power of the American 
section. 

Section 19 deals with the powers of the 
State Departments of the two countries; 
the reservations do not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator’s point 
is, then, that the Commission as such 
could engage in an enterprise of that kind 
without the prior consent of Congress? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; my 
statement is, that the “two Govern- 
ments,” which are defined to be the re- 
spective Secretaries of State of the two 
Nations, may do that. Has the distin- 
guished Senator article 19 before him? 
I will hand it to him. It is only three 
or four lines. If he will read it aloud, 
then we can understand each other more 
clearly, I hope. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am willing to read 
it to the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let the Senator read 
it aloud. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It reads: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electrical power at interna- 
tional plants, tncluding the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Under the treaty, as I 
have said, the “two Governments” are 
defined to mean the Secretaries of State 
of the respective nations, and, if the 
Senator will again look at the reserva- 
tions offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas, he will see that the lim- 
itations are only on the action of the 
American section. As a matter of fact, 
if proper and just reservations and lim- 
itations are to be placed upon the State 
Departments and the International 
Boundary Commission, we had much 
better rewrite the whole treaty. I have 
not even started to point out 1 percent 
of the extreme, ambiguous, and uncer- 
tain language of the treaty. Let me say 
to the distinguished Senator that, with 
all his wit and learning, I do not believe 
he can find a single law or a single 
treaty containing such extreme, ambig- 
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uous, far-reaching language as para- 
graph 2 of article 2 contains. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he will make a further 
observation relative to the restriction on 
the powers provided in subparagraph 
(a) on page 2 of the so-called reserva- 
tions, and state whether that also applies 
to the two Governments if they should 
contract to do certain things by their 
State departments? It is my under- 
Standing of the Senator’s statement that 
the restrictions in paragraph (a) apply 
only to the Commission. Therefore, even 
though the Commission is restricted by 
the requirement that it shall come back 
to Congress and ask for legislative ap- 
proval of anything it might want to do, 
yet that does not in any way restrict the 
Departments of State in carrying out a 
separate contract under the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say that -is 
partly, but not entirely, what I mean. 
Certainly there is nothing in reserva- 
tion (a) that in any way limits the pow- 
ers of the State Departments to go into 
the hydroelectric business, however they 
may want to; but, likewise, there is noth- 
ing in paragraph (a) that limits the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, an international body. It only 
limits action by the United States sec- 
tion, which is a different entity. We 
have two distinct entities. The Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion is given diplomatic status. It has 
engineers; it has attorneys; it is given 
specific powers. The United States sec- 
tion is made an agency of our Govern- 
ment, and the reservation curtails noth- 
ing more than our local agency. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that the reserva- 
tion does not control the action of the 
entire Commission? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct; 
clearly it does not. I might say that that 
was the clear intimation of the witnesses 
of the State Department when they tes- 
tified. They, themselves, made exactly 
the same discrimination I am making 
between the International Boundary 
and Water Commission and the sections 
in the respective countries. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I invite the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s attention to the 
fifth paragraph of article 2 which I shall 
read? It is as follows: 

The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend to the limitrophe parts of the Rio 
Grande (Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, 
to the land boundary between the two coun- 
tries, and to works located upon their com- 
mon boundary, each section of the Commis- 
sion retaining jurisdiction over that part of 
the works located within the limits of its 
own country. Neither section shall as- 
sume jurisdiction or control over works lo- 
cated within the limits of the country of 
the other without the express consent of 
the Government of the latter. The works 
constructed, acquired, or used in fulfillment 
of the provisions of this treaty and located 
wholly within the territorial limits of either 
country, although these. works may be inter- 
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national in character, shall remain, except 
as herein otherwise specifically provided, yy. 
der the exclusive jurisdiction and contro} ot 
the section of the Commission in whose coyn. 
try the works may be situated. 


In relation to that I invite the Seng. 
tor’s attention to paragraph (a) of the 
proposed interpretative reservations 
which says: 

That no commitment for works or expenqj. 
tures, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the Uniteq 
States section of the International Bounq. 
ary and Water Commission without prior 
approval by the legislative branch of the 
Government, 


Since the jurisdiction of these struc.’ 
tures and works which are limited to the 
boundaries and the limitrophe sections 
of the streams are confided to the sepa- 
rate sections, since the construction and 
operation of plants is a part of their 
jurisdiction, since these sections must 
come to Congress for prior approval, 
what remains of the Senator’s point? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
very clear from the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado that 
I have not yet been able to make my 
point clear to him. Later on we wil) 
discuss, I think at considerable length, 
the very ambiguous and confused pro- 
vision the Senator has just read; but we 
are not discussing that language now, and 
I should rather not be diverted from the 
point we are discussing. 

Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me finish. What 
I am now saying is that under paragraph 
2 of article 2 the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, an international 
body, is given the jurisdiction and the 
right to decide all disputes that may 
arise in the execution and observance of 
the treaty. That is a clause clearly con- 
ferring a judicial capacity to settle dis- 
putes. 

The language found later deals with 
control or physical operation or occupa- 
tion of certain of the properties to be 
built, or certain of the land to be em- 
ployed, either by the section or by the 
Commission. I am now discussing just 
one point. Unless we restrict ourselves 
to one point, we shall become endlessly 
confused, because this treaty is filled 
with such verbosity and extreme and 
confusing language that unless we settle 
on one point, and determine it, we shall 
never make any progress at all. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, DOWNEY. i yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am heartily in 
favor of the Senator’s one-point theory. 
I do believe, however, that, in order to 
understand what we are doing, we have 
to relate the particular parts of the 
treaty to the other parts of the treaty 
which bear on the same subject matter. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado just read a reservation. Let us 
read it again: 

That no commitment for work or expendl- 
tures, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the United 
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states Section of the International Boundary 
14 Water Commission. 


Acain I wish to say that in the treaty 
the power of the respective sections to 
agree upon any work, or commit the 
covernments to any obligations, is neg- 
licible. They are given the duty of es- 
tablishing gaging stations in the interna- 
tional streams, and some other minor 
matters. The point I am trying to make 
to the distinguished Senator is that the 
creat power of this treaty is lodged in 
the international body hereby created, a 
new creature in the international world, 
as Halley’s comet once was, and in the 
respective Secretaries of State. 

Clearly this international body is made 
a judicial agency, with power to create 
its own procedure, and to settle all dis- 
putes which may arise in the observation 
and execution of the treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to yield for one very brief 
observation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. All the Senator has 
said must necessarily relate itself to the 
other provisions of the treaty which have 
to do with the jurisdiction and the duties 
of the Commission, the Commission as 
distinguished from the sections of the 
Commission. I assume that in due 
course the Senator will come to that. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Yes. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that of course that 
is true, but let me point out to him that 
a dispute arising between Mexico and 
the United States, or between our citi- 
zens, would not have any particular 
situs, Iassume. The dispute would arise 
over the whole area. What we are deal- 
ing with in the second paragraph is the 
right of the International Boundary 
Commission to settle all disputes which 
may arise. Later, in a very confused and 
ambiguous way, as we shall see, we deal 
with specific jurisdiction over specific 
properties, the right to contro] them, the 
right to handle them. I have no doubt 
the very persuasive intellect of the Sen- 
ator will attempt to work out some ra- 
tional explanation of this matter. 

I am reminded somewhat by the per- 
sons who have defended the treaty of 
the character in Alice in Wonderland 
who used language so loosely that he was 
finally charged with it, and he said, 
“Do not worry; my language means what 
I say it means.” 

Mr. President, I cannot take that at- 
titude. This treaty will be in perpetuity, 
and tens of thousands of communities 
and citizens in Colorado, California, and 
elsewhere, by this treaty, will have all 
their disputes arising under it—and 
other matters, too, as we shall see as we 
get along—referable to a new kind of 
judicial agency, the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that if he does not think it means 
that, if he thinks it means something 
else much more harmless and much 
more rational, let us amend it. But cer- 
tainly it says in unequivocal language, 
“This Commission shall have the power 
to settle all disputes arising out of this 
treaty.” Language could not be more 
explicit, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, First, as to the Sen- 
ator’s reference to Alice in Wonderland, 
Iam sure he wants us to believe that lan- 
guage means what he says it means. 

Mr, DOWNEY. No; I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I do not. I want 
to make language so plain that, instead of 
having a fruitful source of serious con- 
troversy and bitterness for the next hun- 
dred years, we may now settle definitely 
and precisely what it means. 

I wish to say to the few Senators who 
are honoring me by their presence that 
in 250 words we could have written a 
Colorado River treaty saying that the 
United States of America guarantees de- 
livery, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, or whatever agency we choose, of 
750,000 acre-feet, or a million and a half 
acre-feet. 

Instead of that, we have involved our- 
selves in provisions so mysterious, and in 
ambiguities so great, that before the Sen- 
ate of the United States is through with 
this treaty, no mind here will be able pos- 
sibly to follow all its complications. It 
happens I have studied the treaty for 30 
days, and at the end of 30 days Iam more 
confused and disturbed about its ambig- 
uous, and I think fatal, language, so far 
as we are concerned, than I was in the 
first week. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iryield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. With reference to the 
dispute to which the Senator was re- 
ferring, any dispute that is other than a 
pure abstraction must necessarily reflect 
itself into action on one side or the other 
of the border. When it does that, it falls 
into one or the other of the sections. I 
merely suggest for the Senator’s consid- 
eration that when it does that, it be- 
comes subject, so far as the American 
section is concerned, to all our constitu- 
tional processes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. But, Mr. President, the 
Senator is making the same fatal argu- 
mentative error he is using throughout. 
He is saying that disputes shall be de- 
cided by the respective sections of the 
nations, but this treaty does not say that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; I did not say that. I said that 
the disputes to which the Senator refers, 
which will be taken up by the Commis- 
sion as such, unless they are abstractions, 
must reflect themselves into action on 
one side of the border or the other, and 
that the moment they do they fall under 
the jurisdiction of the respective sec- 
tions; and that when they dv, then, so 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
American section, under one of the in- 
terpretative reservations, becomes sub- 
ject to all our constitutional processes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The distinguished 
Senator would not have made that state- 
ment, I think—and I say this respect- 
fully—if he had been more familiar with 
10 or 15 other provisions of the treaty. 
Let me read to him from article 24, 
which, I think, gives 8 or 9 other cate- 
gories of extreme and complicated power. 
I read from page 33 of the report, sub- 
division (c): 
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The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall in general exercise and dis- 
charge the specific powers and duties en- 
trusted to the Commission by this and other 
treaties and agreements in force between the 
two countries, and to carry into execution 
and prevent the violation of the provisions 
of those treaties and agreements. The au- 
thorities of each country shall aid and sup- 
port the exercise and discharge of these 
powers and duties, and each Commissioner 
shall invoke when necessary the jurisdiction 
of the courts or other appropriate agencies 
of his country to aid in the execution and 
enforcement of these powers and duties. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not quite yet. Clear- 
ly the plan of the treaty—and it cannot 
be denied—is to create a new judicial 
agency, an international body, which will 
have the power to decide and determine, 
under its own rules of procedure, do- 
mestic disputes in the United States. It 
is then given the power to call upon every 
authority in the United States to enforce 
its decrees. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not yet. I have looked 
up the word “authority,” and it is almost 
the broadest word which could have been 
found. It includes everything from a 
bailiff up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It includes the Army of 
the United States. 

Clearly, in simple, unequivocal lan- 
guage, the International Boundary and 
Water Commission is given not only the 
power to decide these disputes but each 
Commissioner is then called upon to de- 
mand that any authority in the United 
States or Mexico exercise its power to 
enforce the decisions of the Commission. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has made 
two criticisms, The first is that the sec- 
tions of the Commission shall cooperate 
with each other in securing the objec- 
tives of the treaty. Does the Senator 
suggest that they should fight each 
other? 

His second point is that when they 
have something to do they shall use the 
lawful processes of this country to do it. 
His other criticism is that they do not 
use the lawful processes of the country. 

Which way is the Senator going to ride 
the horse? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that sort of questioning and that sort 
of statement are not helpful in working 
out a sensible, rational treaty. It would 
be very simple indeed for the treaty to 
provide that Mexico shall be entitled to 
a million acre-feet of water, more or 
less, whatever it may be, and that it shall 
be the duty and the obligation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to deliver it to 
her, or that the Army, or some other 
agency, shall do it, and then let us con- 
tinue to settle our own disputes. Let 
us continue to handle our own issues and 
controversies, as we have since 1776 been 
entitled to handle them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to ine so I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 


Will the Senator 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield for that purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
end the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O’Daniel 
Bailey Green O’Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Buck Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Burton La Foliette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
El'ender Morse Willis 
Ferguson Murdock Wilson 
Fulbright Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the quorum call I had been discussing a 
proposed amendment to strike out para- 
graph 2 of article 2, giving an interna- 
tional body, the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, judicial capacity 
to decide all disputes arising in the 
United States from this treaty. I have 
stated categorically that there is no such 
grant of power in any other treaty, in 
any law of the United States, or, so far 
as I know, of Great Britain. The power 
is clearly given in this treaty to an in- 
ternational organization, which is beyond 
the jurisdiction of our own courts, to 
decide our own disputes, and to enforce 
its judgments by use of all the author- 
ities in the United States, apparently 
from bailiffs up to the Army of the United 
States. 

To clearly understand this particular 
issue, I think it is necessary for the Sen- 
ate to have some information and knowl- 
edge concerning subdivision (d) of arti- 
cle 24, to be found on page 33 of the ma- 
jority report. Let me say, as we read 
that subdivision, that we are again taken 
into a world of ambiguity and confusion. 
I charge that the only possible explana- 
tion of the astonishing language here 
used is the design of someone who drafted 
the treaty to usurp the powers of the 
Senate, and to deceive the Senate. 

Subdivision (d) or article 24 reads as 
follows : 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect to 
the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions 
and the grounds therefor and the points upon 
which they differ, for discussion and adjust- 
ment of the difference through diplomatic 
channels and for application where proper of 
the general or special agreements which the 


two Governments have concluded for the set- 
tlements of controversies, 


Mr. President, I now wish to point out, 
first, the two different interpretations 
which might be made of the first sen- 
tence of subdivision (d). Probably it 
is the interpretation one would natu- 
rally make; but by making that inter- 
pretation we have a totally irrational 
statement. Let me read the first sen- 
tence: 


(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments— 


Let me interpolate that that means 
the two Secretaries of State— 
with respect to the interpretation or ap- 


plication of this Treaty, subject to the ap- 
proval of the two Governments. 


If we take that sentence to mean what 
we would ordinarily expect it to mean, it 


says that if the two Secretaries of State © 


have an argument or difference about the 
interpretation of the treaty, they will 
pass it along to the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission for its ad- 
judication. Then, if the Commission 
makes an adjudication, that decision will 
not mean anything, unless it suits both 
Governments, which already have dif- 
fered regarding the controversy. ‘There 
does not seem to be any rationality in 
that arrangement. The two Govern- 
ments provide for the appointment of 
an umpire to settle their dispute, but 
the dispute has to be settled to th 
satisfaction of both of them. . 

Let me say that inasmuch as my in- 
terest was aroused regarding this mat- 
ter, I referred to the Canadian treaty, 
to find whether it had parallel or sim- 
ilar provisions. I find that it does have. 
The Commission created by the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States is given the power to adjudicate 
and settle disputes, if the Senate con- 
sents and if a question or issue is re- 
ferred. The Canadian-American Com- 
mission is composed of six members. If 
a majority of four decides on a certain 
judgment regarding a dispute referred 
to it, that judgment becomes binding on 
both Nations. 

Then I wondered whether it would 
hereafter be contended by someone, 
“Well, this sentence really should read 
as follows: ‘Subject to the approval of 
the two’'Governments, to settle’ ’—that 
means to determine—‘“ ‘all differences 
that may arise between the two Govern- 
ments with respect to the interpretation 
of the Treaty,’”’ and so on. 

If we transpose that clause, we at 
least have the possibility of an inter- 
pretation that, when the Secretaries of 
State differ, they may agree with each 
other that they will have the disputes 
determined by the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, if its mem- 
bers can agree. 

This treaty has been written in Span- 
ish and in English. In many of its con- 
fused, bewildering points, especially 
those where the United States clearly is 
going to take the worst of it, there is a 
difference between the meaning of the 
two translations. I have before me the 
Spanish and American translations. I 
cannot conceive that any man who is 
acquainted with the Spanish and English 
languages could believe that the two 
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different translations meant the same 
thing. I have had a translation Made 
from the Spanish, by someone jin the 
Library of Congress. Now let me point 
out the difference between the two trans. 
lations, and why I draw the conclusion 
that there is a deliberate design to qe. 
ceive the Senate, and to usurp powers 
the Senate has never yet given away, 

The English version of the treaty reads 
as follows: 

To settle all differences that may arise be. 
tween the two Governments * * * gu. 


ject to the approval of the two Goverp. 
ments. 


The Spanish translation reads as fo]. 
lows: 


To settle, with the approval of the. two 
Governments, all the differences which may 
arise. 


In other words, there is a very weighty 


. transposition of the phrase “subject to 


the approval of the two Governments,” 
and the phrase is changed from “subject 
to the approval of the two Governments” 
to “with the approval of the two Govern. 
ments.” 

I think it is very clear that the claim 
would be made—and recourse would be 
had to the Spanish translation, which 
undoubtedly would sustain it—that the 
two Governments, when they desire to 
cdo so, may refer a dispute to the Inter. 
national Boundary and Water Commis. 
sion, and that Commission will have the 
power of determination. I would not 
object to that arrangement, if it were 
properly safeguarded and in precise 
language, and if there were a commis- 
sion of, let us say, six members, instead 
of two, dealing with judgments which 
may involve rights worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

But let us go a little further, and let 
me explain to the Senate why I think 
this covering up and confusion of lan- 
guage and the differences between the 
two translations are deliberate. The 
treaty is one of the most involved, am- 
biguous grants of power ever attempted 
to be made. It stands in startling con- 
trast to the other water treaty entered 
into by the United States. As I have 
said heretofore, the Canadian treaty was 
negotiated by Lord Bryce, the famous 
British writer, then Ambassador to the 
United States, and by the great, now de- 
parted, Elihu Root. Their treaty is sim- 
ple, plain, precise, guarded—just as dif- 
ferent from the excess verbiage and com- 
plications of the pending treaty as day 
is different from night. 

Let me read to the Senate the very 
short paragraph in the Canadian treaty 
paralleling subdivision (d) of article 24. 
I now read article X of the Canadian 
treaty: 

Any questions or matters of difference 
arising between the high contracting parties, 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or to 
their respective inhabitants, may be referred 
for decision to the International Joint Com- 
mission by the consent of the two parties— 


I may say those two parties are the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Great Britain— 


it being understood that on the part of the 
United States any such action will be by and 
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with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
with the consent of the Governor General in 
council. In each case so referred, the said 
Commission is authorized to examine into 
and report upon the facts and circumstances 
of the particular questions and matters re- 
ferred to, together with such conclusions 
and recommendations as may be appropri- 
ate, subject, however, to any restrictions or 
exceptions which may be imposed with re- 
spect thereto by the terms of the reference. 


I interpolate to say that not only are 
the Senate and the President of the 
United States entitled to pass upon the 
question whether there shall be a refer- 
ence, but the Senate of the United States 
has the right to help frame the questions 
and determine the issues. I may say 
that follows our universal custom, so far 
as I know. 

I read further: 

A majority of the said Commission shall 
have power to render a decision or finding 
upon any of the questions or matters so 
referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided 
or otherwise unable to render a decision 
or finding as to any questions or matters so 
referred, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to make a joint report to both Gov- 
ernments, or separate reports to their re- 
spective Governments, showing the different 
conclusions arrived at with regard to the 
matters or questions so referred, which 
questions or matters shall thereupon be re- 
ferred for decision by the high contracting 
parties to an umpire chosen in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth paragraphs of article XLV 
of The Hague Convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, dated 
October 18, 1907. Such umpire shall have 
power to render a final decision with respect 
to those matters and questions so referred 
on which the Commission failed to agree. 


There is a plain, simple, concise 
method of referral, written in language 
which any of us can understand, and 
properly safeguarding the rights of both 
countries. 

Let us again compare that to the very 
ambiguous and confusing language of 
the pending treaty, reading as follows: 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect 
to the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions 
and the grounds therefor and the points 
upon which they differ, for discussion and 
adjustment of the difference through diplo- 
matic channels and for application where 
proper of the general or special agreements 
which the two Governments have concluded 
for the settlements of controversies. 


Mr. President, allow me to point out 
that here is an attempt, under the treaty, 
to allow the State Department and the 
International Boundary Water Commis- 
sion to bypass the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the 
United States in the settlement of dis- 
putes. In considering the Spanish trans- 
lation, I think it is clear that the lan- 
guage would be held to mean that the 
two governments, acting through their 
respective Secretaries of State, could re- 
fer any question for final determination 
to the two sections. I am sure that the 
reason for that ambiguity in the English 
translation is a palpable desire to appro- 
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priate certain powers from the President 
and the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the English and Spanish trans- 
lations. I am interested in knowing 
whether the terms of the treaty as ex- 
pressed in the two texts differ as to au- 
thenticity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; they do. Rely- 
ing on the judgment of Spanish scholars, 
I understand there are several major dif- 
ferences between the two translations 
which might lead us into a world of diffi- 
culties. If the distinguished Senator 
from Maine wishes to compare the Span- 
ish and English translations on this par- 
ticular point, and is sufficiently familiar 
with Spanish to read it, I hand him a 
copy of the Spanish translation and in- 
vite his attention to the top of the page 
where he will observe differences in 
translation of the pertinent phrases. He 
will note the words “to settle”, and then 
the qualifying phrase “subject to approv- 
al” placed at the end of the sentence. 

Mr. President, let us consider the next 
step. Paragraph (d) of article 24 con- 
tinues: 

In any case in which the Commissioners do 
not reach an agreement, they shall so inform 
their respective Governments reporting their 
respective opinions and the grounds therefor 
and the points upon which they differ for 
discussion and adjustment of the difference 
through diplomatic channels— 


And so forth. Manifestly one would 
think that if the two Governments had a 
difference of opinion on some point of 
the treaty, had been unable to reconcile 
it, and the two Commissioners could not 
agree, nothing could be accomplished 
through diplomatic channels. SoI think 
that is a minor and unimportant phrase 
in the treaty. 

Let us take the last clause and see into 
what an unlimited field of speculation it 
draws us. I now read from the last three 
lines of paragraph (qd): 

And for application where proper of the 
general or special agreements which the two 
Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ment of controversies. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? 
It refers to the possibility of a dispute 
which has arisen between the two State 
Departments being referred to some 
tribunal or some agency for settlement 
under general or special agreements ar- 
rived at between the two Governments. 
I have made an extended search and 
have been unable to find that we have 
any special agreement with Mexico for 
the settlement of disputes. It may very 
well be, Mr. President, that special agree- 
ments without this authority have been 
made between our two Governments for 
the settlement of disputes, but I have 
been unable to ascertain any facts con- 
cerning them. 

I may also say that it might be thought 
that provision is being made to refer the 
controversy or the issue under the inter- 
national arbitration treaty of the pan- 
American nations of 1929. But again we 
see that that could not be done. Let us 
bear in mind throughout this discussion 
that this treaty becomes more misleading 
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and more confusing unless it is read with 
the understanding that the term “two 
Governments” means the respective Sec- 
retaries of State of the United States and 
of Mexico. With that in mind, let us 
again read the last three lines: 

For application where proper of the general 
or special agreements which the two Gov- 


ernments have concluded for the settlement 
of controversies. 


Mr. President, I think that only one 
interpretation can be made of that lan- 
guage, namely, that the two State De- 
partments have effectually and totally 
attempted to bypass both the Congress 
and the President of the United States. 
Because there are now no special agree- 
ments, and because the language pro- 
vides for special agreements by the State 
Department, it is clearly within the 
power of the State Departments to cre- 
ate, if they so desire, any kind of a 
tribunal without reference to the Sen- 
ate or the President, and present any 
issues in any way which they may desire. 

If the treaty shall be ratified, it is so 
certain that “he who runs may read,” 
that within 20 years the people of the 
Southwest will face a major catastrophe. 
We are asked to make an arrangement 
freely and gratuitously to give Mexico 
the use of from 5,090,000 to 6,000,000 
acre-feet of water. In looking ahead 20 
years we know that the return flow will 
be a large part of the water going down 
the river. It will be highly saline. There 
will be a shortage of water. During 
those years Mexico will have been using 
twice as much water as the upper basin 
States. The whole treaty has been 
drafted so as to allow Mexico to use our 
facilities for the receipt of five or six 
million acre-feet of water. Then we 
might become involved in several great 
controversies. We might be faced with 
questions such as, Is Mexico entitled to 
the same kind and quality of water 
guaranteed under the treaty? Is Mex- 
ico entitled to claim that she has built 
up a right by virtue of the use of that 
water and that we would now attempt 
to destroy her civilization which we our- 
selves helped to build through our own 
facilities? 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded to 
Mr. Lucas for consideration of Senate 
Resolution 79, which appears elsewhere 
in today’s Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of no quorum having been made, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 





will 


I yield. 
I make the point of 


Aiken Brewster Byrd 
Austin Bridges Capehart 
Bailey Briggs Capper 
Ball Buck Chavez 
Bankhead Burton Connally 
Barkley Bushfield Cordon 
Bilbo Butler Donnell 
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Downey McCarran Saltonstall 
Eastland McClellan Shipstead 
Ellender McFarland Smith 
Ferguson McKellar Stewart 
Fulbright McMahon Taft 

George Magnuson Taylor 

Gerry Mead Thomas, Okla. 
Green Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Guffey Moore Tunnell 
Gurney Morse Vandenberg 
Hatch Murdock Wagner 

Hill Murray Walsh 

Hoey Myers Wheeler 
Johnson, Calif. O’Daniel Wherry 
Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney White 
Johnston, S.C. Pepper Wiley 

La Follette Reed Willis 
Langer Revercomb Wilson 

Lucas Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in the 
first part of this address I stated that the 
reservations or interpretations which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations stated would be 
presented were entirely futile and mean- 
ingless, because they attempt to go only 
to the power granted to the American 
section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, and do not pur- 
port to go to the power granted to the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, or to the two State Depart- 
ments. 

I also stated that at least 90 or 95 per- 
cent of the dictatorial and extreme pow- 
ers granted in the treaty were lodged in 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission and in the State Depart- 
ments. Only to a very minor degree are 
they lodged in the respective sections in 
each nation. 

Mr. President, I had pointed out one of 
the very simplest and shortest of the 
articles, but one conferring on the State 
Departments huge power and authority. 
It is article 19. It is only three lines long, 
and I wish to read it again, and again I 
want to say in advance, that among the 
definitions of phrases contained in the 
treaty, the expression “two Governments” 
is said to mean the State Departments of 
the two Nations. Article 19 reads: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 
plants, including the necessary provisions 
for the export of electric current. 


In that article the Senate of the United 
States is saying to the State Depart- 
ments, “You have a green light. You 
may build whatever electric generating 
plants you think are advisable, and you 
may build transmission lines”—and, as 
I shall show in other sections—“have 
entire power of sale and regulation.” 

One of the most amazing things in the 
hearing and in the treaty is the myriad 
of inaccuracies appearing almost every- 
where. As we proceed, I think that in 
almost every article and every sentence 
we can point out either very loose and 
negligent explanations or language, or a 
design to deceive the Senate of the 
United States. 

A black book, so-called, was first 
distributed to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by the State 
Department, containing an alleged de- 
scription and account of the treaty. In 
many cases the statements in it are in- 


accurate, or incomplete, distorted, or 
totally false. 

The black book, in discussing article 
19, says this: 

This article makes provision for the regu- 
lation by the two Governments of the gener- 
ation and disposition of electric energy at 
international plants which may be built on 
the boundary portion of the Rio Grande. 


There is no such limitation in article 
19. Other statements by the representa- 
tives of the State Department show, as 
the face of the treaty shows, that article 
19 is in the portion of the treaty dealing 
with the Colorado River, the Tia Juana, 
and the Rio Grande. Yet here was the 
person who drafted this black book 
either so totally ignorant of the facts that 
he misstated them, or intentionally de- 
signing to misconstrue the powers. 

The powers under article 19 are not 
limited by the treaty to the Rio Grande, 
as improperly stated in the black book. 

Article 19 raises a great many ques- 
tions. In the first part of the treaty, 
where the Commission is given the power 
to build electrical plants, they are char- 
acterized as hydroelectric plants. For 
some reason in article 19 the prefix 
“hydro” is dropped out. So I think the 
fair implication arises that under the 
authority contained in article 19 the two 
State Departments could put in steam 
plants if they desired. We have found 
in the West, and I think elsewhere 
throughout the United States, that the 
proper and rational regulation and dis- 
position of hydroelectric power requires 
the concurrent use of power produced by 
steam. 

Again I would have no objection, if it 
was desired in the treaty to give some 
power, and plainly and precisely to de- 
fine and delimit it, but we are left ina 
state of confusion and uncertainty after 
reading article 19 as to whether it is 
solely a grant of power for hydroelectric 
plants or whether also it carries the right 
to build steam plants with it. 

The reason I am making these com- 
ments at this particular time is because, 
when I began my address, I stated that 
I later would present an amendment to 
the Senate striking out paragraph 2 of 
article 2 of the treaty, which gives the 
International Boundary Commission the 
complete and plenary power to deter- 
mine the meaning of the treaty and the 
rights and obligations existing under the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, I know of no other law 
that Congress has passed which gives 
such a grant of power to any of our own 
governmental agencies as is contained in 
article 19. Iam somewhat familiar with 
the power given to the Reclamation Bu- 
reau and other governmental agencies 
in the West, but I know of no such un- 
limited grant. 

I forgot to mention that while the 
very moderate and concise Canadian 
treaty comes up for renewal every 5 
years, this treaty, of course, may be in 
perpetuity. It can never be changed 
except by consent of both countries, al- 
though it may be breached by Congress 
if we want to dishonor our own con- 
tract. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to re- 
flect upon the second paragraph of ar- 
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ticle 2 in connection with article 19, | 
might say there are a great many con. 
ditions in the treaty in which the con. 
struction of that language becomes of 
immense importance. I am taking ar. 
ticle 19 only because it is very short ang 
simple and deals with conditions with 
which we are all familiar. I would Say 
if we give the ordinary meaning to the 
language in paragraph 2 of article 2 
that— 

The application of the present treaty, the 
regulation and exercise of the rights ang 
obligations which the two Governments ag. 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of gj 
disputes to which its observance and ex. 
ecution may give rise are hereby entrusteq 
to the International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 


It would certainly give to that Com- 
mission the power to say whether that 
section applied to steam plants as well 
as hydroelectric plants; applied to what 
kinds of distribution systems. It would 
give the Commission the right to de. 
vote the power wholly to public uses or 
- sell it to some great private corpora. 

on. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will'the Senator not 
concede that under one of the interpre- 
tative reservations proposed by the dis. 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
that before any work shall be con- 
structed the prior consent of Congress 
must be had? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I did not clearly un- 
derstand the question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I ask the Senator 
whether he would concede that there 
is a proposed reservation before this 
body whereby before any works or plants 
are constructed the prior consent of 
Congress must be had? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President. 1 
wish to say to the distinguished Senator 
that I am quite sure that he is wrong in 
that respect. The interpretative reser- 
vations are very plain. If I may read 
the language in all three of them: ° 

That no commitment for work or expend- 
itures shall be made by the United States 
section of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 


Throughout those three reservations, 
I might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, the expression is used 
“the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion.” That would not in any way cur- 
tail or limit the grant of power to the 
two Secretaries of State. Not at all, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator: Where would the 
Commission as such get the money to 
build these power plants? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that, when we ¢0 
deeper into the treaty, I think some 
Senators will probably agree that the 
Commission will have the power to bor- 
row the money and perhaps even compel 
the R. F. C. to loan money. We will 2° 
into that later. But let us consider the 
immediate point. I presume the Corm- 
mission would come to Congress for the 
money, for an appropriation, and I will 
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freely grant that Congress would have 
the right to breach the treaty if it so 
desired. The Supreme Court has held 
that when the intention of Congress is 
unequivocal not to live up to the terms 
of a treaty, the later statute overrides 
the treaty. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator knows, under the Constitution, the 
laws of Congress and treaties are made 
the supreme law of the land. The treaty 
is an obligation between two govern- 
ments, but if the Congress wants to dis- 
honor itself, if Congress wants to say, 
“Surely we agreed that this contract 
could be made and this procedure be 
followed, but now we are sorry and we 
will not make the necessary appropria- 
tions,” Congress can do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To shorten the dis- 
cussion between us, the assumption on 
my part is that Congress would have to 
give preliminary consent. That is either 
implied in the treaty, or results from a 
’ reservation. On that assumption, which 
I do not ask the Senator to join, I sug- 
vost that Congress then, as it customarily 
does in all its authorization bills, could 
limit and prescribe all the duties with 
respect to the generation and distribu- 
tion of electric energy. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty simply is 
not written that way. It would be very 
simple to add three or four lines, pro- 
viding that before the American section 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the Commission it- 
self, or the respective governments, 
meaning the two State Departments, 
shall make any commitments, they shall 
receive the prior consent of Congress. 
We could do that, Mr. President, but we 
have not done it. Again, let me say that 
the interpretative reservations do not 
even attempt to reach the conditions of 
article 19. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not intend to go 
into the whole field of interpretation. I 
am listening intently to the Senator’s 
argumeits. I merely wish to offer the 
suggestion that the Secretary of State, 
the R. F. C., and other domestic agencies 
are under the control of Congress. If 
we wished to do so—I am not suggesting 
that we should—we could prescribe a 
legislative code for the conduct of the 
Secretary of State with reference to 
treaties of this kind. Congress enacts 
the laws which give the Secretary of 
State his power. It could take away 
every power of the Secretary of State. 
It could prescribe a complete code’ for 
the use of his power. The same situa- 
tion applies with respect to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. If we 
wished to do so—and I make nothing 
particular of the argument at this mo- 
ment—we could completely limit all the 
agencies which the Senator thinks might 
possibly have a hand in furnishing money 
for the construction of such projects. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, we could; 
and that is one of the things I will seek 
to have done in connection with this 
treaty. I wish to have it made plain 
that neither the American section, the 
Commission itself, nor the State Depart- 
ment, shall have the power to enter into 
contracts binding the Government. 

The Senator and I seem to differ with 
respect to article 19. It is so simple, so 
plain, and so precise that I cannot make 
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any other meaning out of it. 
read it again— 


The two Governments— 


By definition, meaning the two State 
Departments— 


shall conclude— 


I emphasize the word “conclude.” It 
means to bring to a final end—conclude, 
as against Congress and the President— 
such special agreements as may be necessary 
to regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of such electric power at inter- 
national plants, including the necessary pro- 
visions for the export of electric current. 


I am not saying to the distinguished 
Senator that this body does not have the 
right to change that provision. I hope it 
will. I am only saying that the inter- 
pretative reservations already presented 
by the Senator from Texas do not go to 
that extent at all, although, judging from 
his remarks, he evidently believes that 
they do. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Idonot wish to argue 
with the Senator at this time with re- 
spect to his interpretation of the inter- 
pretative reservations of the treaty. I 
am merely suggesting that, on the basis 
of the assumption which I have stated, 
and which I do not ask the Senator to 
accept, Congress, when it appropriates 
the money, in accordance with its tradi- 
tional habit, can prescribe all the rules 
and regulations applicable to spending 
of the money. After the Congress has 
done that, it is customary routine ad- 
ministrative practice for the responsible 
agencies to make the necessary admin- 
istrative contracts. There is nothing 
novel about that. Under the Boulder 
Canyon Act, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia have administrative contracts 
with the Department, of the Interior, 
which were authorized by Congress. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the Senator 
fails to take into account the fact that a 
treaty is a contract between two sover- 
eignties. It can be made by our Presi- 
dent for us, if the Senate gives its advice 
and consent. In the unequivocal lan- 
guage of the treaty, we are saying to 
Mexico, “your Secretary of State and our 
Secretary of State shall have the right 
to bind the two Governments by what- 
ever arrangements they may wish to 
make for the production, disposition, 
and transfer of electric power.” There 
is no reason for the distinguished Sen- 
ator and me to argue about it. If he is 
willing to add 5 or 10 lines to the treaty, 
between 50 and 100 bad situations can 
be cleared up by such language, provid- 
ing that before the Secretaries of State, 
the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
or the International Boundary and Water 
Commission itself, can make any bind- 
ing contract, the plans must first be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States and receive its approval. It is 
something which we do not have to leave 
in doubt. 

Mr. MILIAKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. JI yield. 


Let me 


vo 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam listening very in- 
tently to the Senator’s development of his 
views. He has stated that the matter 
does not have to come to Congress for 
its prior consent. The issue is, Does it 
or does it not? That is why I make my 
present comments on the basis of an as- 
sumption. ° 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again, I wish to have 
it clearly understood that this is only 
one of many cases in which, under the 
treaty, agencies or persons are given the 
green light by us to do whatever they wish 
to do in certain respects. Of course, it is 
true that if our Government, through the 
Secretary of State, should enter into a 
contract with Mexico to spend $250.000,- 
000 for hydroelectric plants, the House 
of Representatives and the Senate could 
say, “We gave you the power to make 
that contract, but we think it is an im- 
provident contract, and we are not go- 
ing to live up to it. We are not going to 
let you have the money.” 

Congress would have the power to do 
that. The sovereignty of the United 
States would then be in default. There 
might be an appeal to international ar- 
bitration; and, to the extent that Mexico 
might show that she was injured by our 
failure to live up to our freaty, she could 
possibly demand reparations. We cer- 
tainly would be disgraced in the eyes of 
the world, because we would be breach- 
ing our treaty. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I understand 
the argument which the distinguished 
Senator from California is making, it is 
to the effect that the terms or words of 
article 19, when interpreted in the light 
of paragraph 2 of article 2, convey to the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission the authority to make special 
agreements. Is that the Senator’s con- 
tention? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In paragraph 2 of 
article 2, power is given by us to the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission to determine the scope of the 
powers and privileges of the two nations 
under the treaty. The International 
Boundary and Water Commission would 
have the right to say what should be the 
limits on the two Governments—that is, 
the two Secretaries of State—under arti- 
cle 19. I am now referring only to the 
second paragraph of article 2. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The second para- 
graph of article 2 merely provides that 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have the authority to 
apply the present treaty, if it shall be ap- 
proved, and shall have the power to reg- 
ulate and exercise the rights and obliga- 
tions which the two Governments as- 
sume under the treaty. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The question which 
I wish to ask the Senator is whether it is 
his contention that article 19, which 
provides that the two Governments shall 
conclude such special agreements as may 
be necessary to regulate the generation, 
development, and disposition of electric 
power at international plants, amounts 
to a conveyance to the ‘nternational 
Boundary and Water Commission of the 
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power to make such special agreements? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; I 
have not been making any such conten- 
tion as that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wished to be 
clear. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Article 19 very clearly 
gives to the State Departments of the 
two countries the power to conclude such 
special agreements as they wish to con- 
clude, relating to hydroelectric power 
and perhaps to other kinds of power. 
Article 19 is very simple; it is very pre- 
cise. It gives to our State Department, 
on behalf of the United States, the power 
to conclude whatever kind of treaty it 
desires to have concluded. In effect, we 
pass over to the State Department, in 
advance, the treaty-making power. 

Perhaps I make a somewhat broader 
interpretation of the word “application,” 
in paragraph 2 of article 2, than the dis- 
tinguished Senato1 from Wyoming does. 
I have looked up the definition of the 
words “The application of the present 
treaty.” I think we thereby make the 
Boundary Commission the judge or the 
agency which shall determine with what 
scope and as to what rights and against 
what persons the treaty shallapply. The 
Senator from Wyoming may be correct 
in giving it the meaning he does, in re- 
gard to the application of the treaty; 
but that can scarcely be the correct 
meaning, because under the treaty pow- 
ers are given to the State Department 
and to the American section. 

Mr. O’YMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. C’MAHONEY. I merely asked a 
question. I did not make an attempt to 
interpret the language. I merely tried 
to make clear in my own mind what 
the Senator’s point was. 

Now, returning to article 19, I wish to 
ask the Senator on what ground he con- 
tends that the use of the phrase “the 
two Governments” means the two State 
Departments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming will return to 
article 2, paragraph 3, reading: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international body, and shall 
consist of a United States section and a 
Mexican section. The head of each section 
shall be an engineer commissioner. 


Now I read the important language: 

Whenever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement 
by the the two Governments, or for the 
furnishing of reports, studies, or plans to 
the two Governments, or similar provisions, 
it shall be understood that the particular 
matter in question shall be handled by or 
through the Department of State of the 
United States and the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico. 


Mr. OMAHONEY. The words “by or 
throuch” are used. If the Senator will 
pardon me, let me say that I judge that to 
be merely a saving clause to make it clear 
that the International Boundary Com- 
riission shall not have the authority to 
carry on the negotiations, but that the 
negotiations shall be carried on solely 
by the Department of State of our Gov- 
erpment and by the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Mexico. So it seems to me 
that the language the Senator has cited 
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is restrictive, and not at all a grant of 
power, as the Senator argues. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, 
throughout the hearings, the witnesses 
on the part of the State Department as- 
sumed that when the expression “the two 
Governments” was used, it included and 
referred to the two State Departments. I 
think it is very clear that it does. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It has never been 
my understanding that the word “Gov- 
ernment,” as so used, refers to an ap- 
pointive branch of the Government of 
the United States. Certainly, when used 
in an international treaty, the word 
“Government,” it seems to me, in all 
reason and common sense should be in- 
terpreted as applying solely to the Gov- 
ernment in its entire capacity; namely, 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. By simply striking 
out a few words we will clarify the point. 
I may say that the witnesses for the State 
Department assumed that the correct 
interpretation is the one I have made. 

Perhaps ambiguity may be found in 
the use of the words “or through.”” If so, 
let us leave them out. If we leave them 
out, we find that the language is— 

Whenever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement by 
the two Governments, or for the furnishing 
of reports, studies, or plans to the two 
Governments, or similar provisions, it shall 
be understood that the particular matter in 
question shall be handled by the Department 
of State of the United States and the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


Such a provision clearly bypasses the 
Congress and, I think, the President of 
the United States. 

If the distinguished Senator will read 
the reports of the State Department and 
the testimony on behalf of the State De- 
partment, he will find that they clearly 
give that interpretation and meaning 
to the provision; namely, that the ex- 
pression “two Governments,” when used 
in the treaty, calls for action by or 
through the State Department. 

Let me ask the distinguished Senator 
to examine article 19. If the Senator 
gives it any interpretation other than 
that, how does he mean that the two 
Governments shall enter into the spe- 
cial agreements? Does the Senator 
mean they shall do so by another treaty 
coming before the Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It might easily be 
so. It would depend upon what the type 
of agreement might turn out to be. It 
might be a purely administrative agree- 
ment which would not require any ac- 
tion by the Senate of tre United States. 

It seems to me that we have here a 
clear illustration of what an executive 
agreement can be. An executive agree- 
ment, as I have always understood it, 
means an agreement to carry out an 
obligation which has been clearly as- 
sumed in the constitutional manner. A 
treaty, however, goes beyond that, and it 
involves considerations of governmental 
policy. 

I have risen to question the Senator 
merely in order to make my own mind 
clear as to his argument regarding the 
extent of the power which he believes 
this language conveys to the State De- 
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partment. My own inclination at the 
present state of the development of the 
argument is to interpret this language 
as meaning merely that where executive 
agreements in their narrow sense are 
necessary, they may be carried out by 
negotiations by the State Department; 
but I see nothing here to indicate any 
intention to convey away the treaty. 
making power of the Government of the 
United States, which includes the Sen. 
ate. Perhaps the Senator will convince 
me as he proceeds. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
no hope of convincing the Senator if 
this very plain language does not do so, 
The treaty provides, for some particular, 
specific reason, that where the expres. 
sion “two Governments” is used, it 
means that the matter shall be handled 
by the State Departments. I do not 
think anyone else has taken the position 
the Senator takes, so far as I know, with 
the possible exception of the distin. 
guished junior Senator from Colorado, 
All the witnesses on the part of the State 
Department and all the other witnesses, 
so far as I understand, and certainly all 
the lawyers on our side, considered that 
it is very plain that this language is a 
clear designation of power on the part of 
the two Governments regarding the de- 
velopment and disposition of power. 

Again, i say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that, even if we assume he may be 
correct, certainly the language is highly 
ambiguous. Here is a phrase which 
comes into the treaty, one which has 
never before been used in any treaty 
or law of which I know. It is a simple 
matter to strike it out, and to provide 
that whenever the two Governments are 
named, such agency as the Senator may 
have in mind shall act. 

I, for one, certainly cannot agree that 
under article 19 it would be necessary 
for the State Department, in making the 
contract as provided for in article 19, 
to act by and with the consent of the 
President and of Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. I have before 
me the reservations intended to be pro- 
posed by the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
senior Senator from Texas, Paragraph 
(a) reads as follows: 

(a) That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
without prior approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government. 


Is it the contention of the Senator 
from California that because this reser- 
vation refers to the United States sec- 
tion of the Commission it does not pre- 
vent the two Governments, under article 
19, from making a special agreement to 
expend money for the generation, ce- 
velopment, and disposition of eleciric 
power without prior approval? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that that part of the reservation is 
as plain as daylight. It applies only to 
the power of the United States secticn. 
It does not apply to the power of the 
State Departments, or the power of the 
International Boundcry and Water Com- 
mission. If the distinguished Senator 
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thinks that it does, or that it should, we 
can easily insert the words “to the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion and the State Departments.” There 
is no purpose in having a vast amount of 
ambiguity. We have been dealing only 
with comparatively simple matters. 
Later I shall show the Senator to what 
complication and bewilderment we may 
come in this matter. 

Mr. President, again I wish to point out 
how wholly inaccurate were the reports 
on this treaty which were made by rep- 
resentatives of our Government to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We have 
already seen a marked difference of opin- 
ion in two translations. We have already 
read from the black book in which was 
described a very different situation con- 
cerning article 19 of the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY rose. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
whom I see standing. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to the argument of the Senator in 
relation to article 19 of the treaty. If 
we were to insert the word “hydro” be- 
fore the word “electric,” and insert the 


word “hydro” before the word “plants” 
would that in his opinion clarify the 
language? 


Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I think it would 
help very much to clarify the language. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to propound to 
the Senator another question. Para- 
graph (a) of the Connally reservation 
reads as follows: 

That no commitment for works or expend- 
itures, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made by the United 
States section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission without prior ap- 
proval by the legislative branch of the 
Government. 


Would the Senator’s objection be satis- 
fied by inserting, in line 7, after the 
words “by the” the words “State Depart- 
ment or’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe the insertion 
of those words would greatly improve the 
language. I may suggest that instead of 
inserting the words “United States sec- 
tion” we insert the words “State Depart- 
ment.” That would meet my objection. 
There are Senators who aré very much 
more experienced thanIam. Through- 
out this treaty and in the reservations, 
strange and unusual language has been 
used, indicating that the draftsmanship 
was that of someone who is not a lawyer 
or even familiar with the processes of the 
United States Government. The distin- 
guished Senator who has just spoken will 
note in the suggested reservation that 
instead of providing for action by an act 
of Congress, which would naturally be 
expected, the language is, “approval by 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment.” If the language had been “ap- 
proval by the Senate,” we would have a 
different thing. Does the use of the words 
“by the legislative branch” mean a con- 
current resolution? I do not know. I 
discussed the point with representatives 
of our legislative counsel, and they stated 
that they had no idea why that particu- 
lar language had been used. The usual 
expression is, “by act of Congress,” which 
would require the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if the law were 
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approved by him, or, if not, a law which 
had been enacted over his veto. 

Throughout the treaty and, as we shall 
see later when examining the reserva- 
tions, there is weird and unusual lan- 
guage which any lawyer will find exceed- 
ingly difficult properly to assess. 

Again, I wish to point out how totally 
inaccurate and misleading were the 
statements made to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by certain individuals. 
Perhaps some of the Senators have over- 
looked it, but there is involved in this 
treaty not two rivers but three rivers. 
The third river is the Tia Juana. It isa 
small, humble, and modest stream which 
rises in Lower California and flows into 
the Pacific Ocean above San Diego. 
There are hundreds of farmers living in 
the Tia Juana Valley who are dependent 
upon irrigation from that stream. One 
of our beautiful cities in that region ob- 
tains its water supply from the Tia Juana 
River. 

The Mead report was to the effect that 
it would be very simple and easy for the 
State of California, or the city of San 
Diego, to enter into some kind of an 
agreement with Mexico concerning the 
use of the water from the Tia Juana. I 
think it should be done. I do not think 
the Federal Government should be bur- 
dened with the matter, except to give its 
consent. Naturally, I, for one, shall pro- 
test as loudly as I can against interfer- 
ing with the welfare of the people living 
in the Tia Juana Valley. 

In the report of the Secretary of State 
which was transmitted by the President 
to the United States Senate it is un- 
equivocally stated, in language so plain 
that no one can doubt its meaning, that 
the only provisions in the treaty relating 
to the Tia Juana River are those provid- 
ing for an investigation and for recom- 
mendations to the two countries involved. 
In carefully reading the treaty I believe 
that all Senators will be convinced that 
it would hand over to our two State De- 
partments complete power of treaty 
making between Mexico and the United 
States regarding the Tia Juana River. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator was speaking of reservations which 
have been suggested, and from which I 
quote in part. Paragraph (a) of the 
Connally amendment reads: 

That no commitment for works or ex- 
penditures, other than those specifically pro- 
vided for in the treaty, shall be made by the 
United States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission without 
prior approval by the legislative branch of 
the Government. 


The meaning of that reservation turns 
entirely on what is specifically provided 
for in the treaty. It causes me to invite 
the Senator’s attention to article 24 of 
the treaty, the first paragraph of which 
reads: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have, in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties: 


That language refers to the powers 
and duties which are conferred on the 
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International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission under article 24 of the treaty. 

Paragraph (a) of article 24 of the 
treaty reads in part ac follows: 

To initiate and carry on investigations and 
develop plans for the works which are to be 
constructed or established in accordance with 
the provisions of this and other treaties or 
agreements in force— 


And so forth. Are the powers as set 
forth in paragraph (a) of article 24, as 
well as paragraphs (b) and (c), specifi- 
cally provided for in the treaty? 

As a second question I should like to 
ask the Senator whether the language 
which I am about to read relates only 
to treaties and agreements which are in 
force at the time this instrument is rati- 
fied—if it shall be ratified—or whether 
it includes treaties and agreements which 
may hereafter be negotiated and here- 
after put into force between the two Gov- 
ernments. The language to which I re- 
fer reads as follows: 

Established in accordance with the pro- 


visions of this and other treaties or agree- 
ments in force. _ 


Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to be 
helpful to the distinguished Senator as 
he has been to me so many times, but 
both provisions about which the Sen- 
ator inquires are, to me, ambiguous. I 
do not know. Among our own group of 
lawyers—and there are some very able 
men here from California, I might say 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine—there is a marked difference of 
opinion as to what would constitute a 
specific power. The American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission has almost no power to make 
commitments for money or for build- 
ings, but one of the powers it does have 
is to provide for gaging stations on inter- 
national streams. Among our own group 
of lawyers, there was a radical differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether that was 
a specific power or a general power. In 
other words, under that could the Ameri- 
can section proceed to make arrange- 
ments under a specific power to put in 
gaging stations, or would the specific 
power relate to a particular gaging sta- 
tion? I simply do not know. 

I have forgotten the second part of 
the Senator’s question, but I could not 
have answered that either, because the 
language is too ambiguous. 

Mr. WHITE. The substance of what 
the Senator has said furnishes no infor- 
mation at all to me. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, I understand; 
and I have no information to give, be- 
cause to me the questions raised by the 
Senator could be learnedly argued by 
distinguished lawyers, such as we have 
in the Senate, and very persuasively 
argued, as the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado argued yesterday, but I 
cannot think that persuasive argument 
removes the ambiguity. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. In relation to article 24, 
a portion of which was read by the 
minority leader, I refer to paragraph (b), 
which in part reads: 

To construct the works agreed upon or to 
supervise their construction, 
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Is it the judgment of the distinguished 
Senator from California that if para- 
graph (a) of the so-called Connally reso- 
lutions were amended to read as I sug- 
gested, to wit, “That no commitments for 
work or expenditures, other than those 
specifically provided for in the treaty, 
shall be made by the Government,” or, 
we will say, “the State Department, or 
the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, without approval by the legislative 
branch of the Government,” then there 
would be provided such a check as the 
Senator has spoken about. In other 
words, there could not be a free-for-all 
expenditure by either the Secretary of 
State or the United States section of 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I would agree 
with what the Senator says on that 
point. Apt language could be used to 
convey clearly the idea that the Congress 
of the United States must agree to what 
it is wanted to have done. 

Mr. WILEY. In other words, the 
argument suggested by the Senator that, 
without some such language, if the power 
were conferred, the Department of State 
and the United Staes section of the 
International Boundary Commission 
might go ahead and make contracts and 
thereafter if the money was not forth- 
coming it would be a breach of the 
treaty—that argument then would not 
be effective because the reservation 
would take care of that situation; would 
it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think it would. I 
might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin who so faithfully at- 
tended the hearings of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that almost innumer- 
able other questions are involved. Gen- 
erally, throughout this treaty, the United 
States Government obligates itself to 
build certain works, diversion dams, stor- 
age reservoirs, and hydroelectric plants. 
Some of those are specific commitments. 
Throughout the treaty there is not one 
word about what shall be done with any 
of the money which may accrue from 
the sale of water or power. There is not 
even a statement that the International 
Boundary Commission or our State De- 
partment must, out of the receipts, pay 
for the operation and maintenance of 
the diversion dams. Asa matter of fact, 
there is a specific obligation on the part 
of the United States Government to pay 
for certain things, including the con- 
struction cost and the operation and 
maintenance; but we are left in a tre- 
mendous void as to what shall be done 
with the receipts. Will they be deposited 
generally in the United States Treasury? 
Will the State Department or the Com- 
mission have the power to operate a pri- 
vate business and take in money and pay 
costs and expenses? What Iam leading 
up to is: The treaty is filled with such 
unusual, suspicious, and challenging lan- 
guage that it could be discussed for weeks 
and the more it was discussed the more 
confusing it would be. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate 
to a few more words in article 24, subdi- 
vision (a) which deals with the powers 


and duties of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investigations 
and develop plans for the works which are to 
be constructed or established in accordance 
with the provisions of this and other treaties 
or agreements in force between the two Gov- 
ernments dealing with boundaries and inter- 
national waters; to determine, as to such 
works, their location, size, kind, and char- 
acteristic specifications; to estimate the cost 
of such works; and to recommend the divi- 
sion of such costs between the two Govern- 
ments— 


I want to emphasize the next clause— 


the arrangements for the furnishing of the 
necessary funds, 


“The arrangements for the furnishing 
of the necessary funds.” So far as I am 
advised b, the lawyers representing the 
Senate, they know of no such language 
in any uther treaty or in any law. They 
do not know what it means. Could it be 
argued that it means that to the extent 
the receipts are coming in for the sale of 
water and power the International 
Boundary Commission shall recommend 
the further expenditure of the money to 
build additional works and facilities? 
Does it mean that this international 
body, which it is admitted cannot be sued 
in the United States, is to have the power 
to borrow money? Does it mean, if the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission wanted to recommend to the two 
State Departments that $100,000,000 
should be borrowed from the R. F. C. for 
the purpose of building a hydroelectric 
plant, that that would come within the 
purview of this language? Simple, ordi- 
nary language would provide for an ap- 
propriation by the Congress, if that is 
what is meant. 

The Commission may possibly want to 
borrow money or to build new plants with 
the receipts from plants specifically 
agreed to be constructed under the 
treaty. I do not know; but I say there 
is a large possibility that if these specific 
irrigation and power facilities are once 
constructed there vill be a huge income 
accruing to someone. 

In that connection, let us involve our- 
selves in further speculation. As I say, 
I have studied the terms of this treaty 
for 30 days, and I know far less about 
its meaning now than I knew before I 
began to study it. But let us take up the 
paragraph in article 23 at the top of page 
33. Amongst the Members of the Senate 
are some superlatively fine lawyers. If 
any of them have a clear-cut opinion as 
to what this language means, I shall be 
very grateful to receive it— 

Each Government— 


As we know, the words “the two Gov- 
ernments” mean the State Departments 
of the respective Nations, but here is the 
expression “each Government.” Does 
that mean again the State Departments, 
or does it refer to the sovereignties? Let 
us assume for the time being that refers 
to the sovereignties— 


Each Government shall retain, through its 
own section of the Commission and within 
the limits and to the extent necessary to 
effectuate the provisions of this treaty, di- 
rect ownership, control, and jurisdiction 
within its own territory and in accordance 
with its own laws, over all real property, 
including that within the channel of any 
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river, rights-of-way and rights in re 
it may be necessary— 


And so on. Does that mean that legal 
title will be taken by each section—is 
that what it means—to the exclusion of 
the Government of the United States» 
Why is that expression used, “direct own. 
ership and control through its own sec. 
tion of the Commission”? What is the 
reason for putting that in? What does 
it mean? If these facilities are to be 
built by the Government of the Uniteg 
States, why would we want to vest title 
ownership, and control in the respective 
sections? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, wij} 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Could that section 
mean the Secretary of State? Is there 
any authority for the Secretary of 
State—that is, the executive branch of 
the Government, I take it—to own rea] 
estate? 

Mr. DOWNEY. So far as I know, there 
is none. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand, 
when we refer to the Department of 
State, we are not referring to a constitu- 
tional body or office, we are referring to 
a statutory office, and therefore we are 
referring to the executive branch of the 
Government alone, because the Secretary 
of State is part and parcel of the execu- 
tive branch. So it could not mean, could 
it, that the Secretary of State was to hold 
title to this land? Do we not find that 
the word “government” here is used with 
a different meaning, and when the Gov- 
ernment is to act, it seems to confer 
upon the Secretary of State the power to 
act for the Government? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is a very persua- 
sive and logical argument, but if the Sen- 
ator will now permit me to ask him a 
question, what does the distinguished 
Senator believe is the purpose in having 
the ownership and control vested in the 
American section rather than in the 
Government of the United States? Let 
me develop the point a little further, and 
then if the distinguished Senator wants 
me to yield, I should like to do so, be- 
cause I should like to think aloud on 
this treaty. 

As I have said, the whole treaty is a 
total void, so far as stating who shall 
run these works, how much they shall 
charge, where the money shall be de- 
posited, what obligations shall be met, 
and what kind of an accounting there 
may be. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] was 
rightly somewhat disturbed over present 
conditions in connection with the T. V. A. 
This goes so far beyond that that we are 
in a different world. As we will later 
see, there is a direct obligation on the 
part of the two Governments, and par- 
ticularly the United States not only to 
construct these works, but to maintain 
and operate them. 

What is to become of the money that 
comes in from the sale of power or from 
the sale of water? Will it come into the 
legal possession and title and bank ac- 
count of the American section? Would 
that section then have a free hand to 
expend it as it desired, of course, as 2 
trustee, to go on with additional de- 
velopment? I am not indicating mis- 
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appropriation. I might say, in connec- 
tion with this, that there are many other 
rovisions bearing on this subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it not refer to 
this body to be set up as an international 
body, when the two sections are acting 
together? There is no doubt about that, 

there? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is clearly a legal 
entity of a new character. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That international 
body, as I understand, is not subject to 
the jurisdiction of any court? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That seems to be 
acreed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Congress or the 
Constitution has not conferred any 
power over an international body. But 
as to who may handle the money, I state 
frankly I find no provision in the treaty 
as to what particular agent would handle 
the money, unless it would be the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield gladly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan that if this treaty, with the inter- 
pretative reservations, preserves to Con- 
gress the right to exercise its prior judg- 
ment on whether or not, we will say, an 
electrical plant shall be built, then, under 
our accustomed procedure in drafting 
statutes which authorize works, we pre- 
scribe all the terms and conditions under 
which that plant shall be operated so far 
as we are concerned, and what shall 
happen to the revenues, so far as we are 
concerned 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from California yield in order that I may 
reply to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I could only answer 
that by saying that if the two Govern- 
ments are to act and confer upon this 
Commission certain power, then the 
question of the Senator from Maine is 
material. If they specifically confer 
the right to construct certain works and 
make certain expenditures, then the res- 
ervation would not apply, because it 
says— 

(a) That no commitment for works or 
expenditures other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission with- 
out prior approval by the legislative branch 
of the Government. 


I thought that the question asked by 
the senior Senator from Maine was very 
pertinent, and it has not yet been an- 
swered. It was as to whether or not 
under article 24 all the work has not been 
specifically provided for by the treaty, 
even though it is not spelled out, even 
though it is not said it is so many yards 
up a river or so many yards down a river, 
yet it is provided for in the treaty, and it 
would not be necessary to come back to 
Congress for anything specifically pro- 
vided for inthe treaty. I think our trou- 
ble probably will be over the words “spe- 
cifically provided for.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that those things which are spe- 
c'fically provided take on the nature of 
an authorization in this treaty. The 
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question is as to other works which might 
be built which are not specifically pro- 
vided, such as these electrical plants 
about which we have been talking, 
whether these would have to come to 
Congress for prior approval. If they 
come to Congress for prior approval— 
and that.is my assumption at the present 
time—then we, under our accustomed 
procedure, as we do whenever we have a 
power project in connection with a dam, 
would establish the terms under which 
the project should be operated, and 
would prescribe about the revenues, and 
what should be done with them. That 
was my point in making my intervention. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would agree that 
if a project were not specifically provided 
for in the treaty, it would be necessary 
to come back to this body, and this body 
would have to appropriate, and in the ap- 
propriation and in the control of the 
building of the project we could provide 
who would collect the money and who 
would not. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
be good enough to point out to me, if he 
has found such a provision, where a spe- 
cific electrical plant has been authorized? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is provided for 
in paragraph (a) of article 24: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investiga- 
tions and develop plans for the works which 
are to be constructed or established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this and 
other treaties or agreements in force be- 
tween the two Governments dealing with 
boundaries and international waters; to de- 
termine, as to such works, their location, 
size, kind and characteristic specifications; 
to estimate the cost of such works; and to 
recommend the division of such costs be- 
tween the two Governments, the arrange- 
ments for the furnishing of the necessary 
funds, and the dates for the beginning of 
the works, to the extent that the matters 
mentioned in this subparagraph are not 
otherwise covered by specific provisions of 
this or any other treaty. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to finish? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. Let me read the specific provision 
relating to the Rio Grande, about which 
the Senator asked, in connection with 
the section that has just been read by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. I read now article 7, on page 22, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 7 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for plants for generating 
hydroelectric energy which it may be feasible 
to construct at the international storage 
dams on the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo). The 
Commission shall report to the two Govern- 
ments in a minute the works which should 
be built, the estimated cost thereof, and the 
part of the works to be constructed by each 
Government. Each Government agrees to 
construct, through its section of the Com- 
mission, such works as may be recommended 
by the Commission and approved by the two 
Governments. Both Governments, through 
their respective sections of the Commission, 
shall operate and maintain jointly such hy- 
droelectric plants. Each Government shall 
pay half the cost of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such plants, and 
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the energy generated shall be assigned to 
each country in like proportion. 


Before I turn the discussion back to 
the Senator from Colorado I should like 
to say that while each government is 
obligated to pay half the cost of con- 
struction of such plants, and the energy 
shall be equally divided, in the construc- 
tion of the storage dams which are much 
the most costly item, the United States is 
to pay very much more than one-half. 

I now turn the discussion back to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan that from the language the Senator 
from Michigan last read, and the lan- 
guage which the distinguished junior 
Senator from California last read, there 
is certainly no specific authorization for 
the construction of any particular elec- 
trical plant. It is analogous to the au- 
thority we give all the time, for example, 
to the United States Army engineers to 
make investigations and to come back 
with a report. There is no specific au- 
thorization in any such provision. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iryield. 

Mr. WHITE. Article 24 provides: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have * * * the follow- 
ing powers and duties: 

(a) To initiate and carry on investigations 
and develop plans for the works which are to 
be constructed or established in accordance 


with the provisions of this and other treaties 
or agreements. 


I take it the words “treaties or agree- 
ments” are used somewhat technically. 
A treaty must be ratified by the Senate, 
and an agreement is executive in charac- 
ter and need not come to the Senate for 
ratification. 

The thing which troubles me is that if 
in a treaty or if in an agreement it is 
provided that dam A with appurtenant 
works shall be built, that is specific, and 
that would lift that work out from under 
the requirement of this reservation, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, but may I ask 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine: What is the particular works that 
he hasin his mind? I mean, let us either 
keep it in a specific category, or in an un- 
specific category. 

Mr. WHITE. I am not quite clear 
what is in my mind, to be perfectly frank 
about it. I am groping and seeking to 
obtain information from the clarity of 
the Senator’s mind. But I take it the 
language “and develop plans for the 
works which are to be constructed” 
refers to dams or sluiceways or power- 
houses or something appurtenant to the 
building of a dam across the river, or the 
building of a powerhouse without any 
reference to adam. If that is provided 
for in a treaty, or if it is provided for in 
an executive agreement, then it seems 
to me—perhaps I should ask this as a 
question rather than to make it as an 
assertion—that the reservation does not 
reach that situation at all; but we have 
a situation where a definite agreement 
is made for the building and construc- 
tion of certain works without any refer- 
ence to the prior action or subsequent 
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action of the Congress. I am asking 
that as a question, rather than asserting 
it to be so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have one question 
to ask in relation to article 19. We were 
speaking of electric power plants. The 
article provides as follows: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements— 


We remember that the word “agree- 
ments” was used in article 24— 
as may be necessary to regulate the genera- 
tion, development, and disposition of elec- 
tric power at international plants, including 
the necessary provisions for the export of 
electric current. 


I am troubled by the question whether 
we do not specifically provide for elec- 
tric power plants in the treaty when we 
say in article 19: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 
plants. 


And therefore they are outside the pro- 
vision of paragraph (a) of the reserva- 
tion. I should like to have an answer 
from the able Senator from Colorado to 
that question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that 
there is nothing more specific about that, 
nothing more binding about that, than 
when we tell the Army engineers, as we 
constantly tell them in legislation passed 
by Congress, to study a certain stream 
and make a report. That is a specific 
instruction, but it is not a specific project. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this very interesting and 
illuminating discussion that has been 
carried on, I again wish to reread article 
7. Preliminary to its reading, I want 
to say that I understood the representa- 
tives of the State Department and of 
the State of Texas to assert that there 
was specific obligation in this treaty be- 
yond the power of anyone honorably to 
change, to build certain works in the 
Rio Grande. I should like to see if the 
language does not bear that out. The 
language is as follows: 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for plants for generating 
hycroelectric energy which it may be feasible 
to construct at the international storage 
dams on the Rio Grande. 


And they are provided for elsewhere 
in the treaty. 

The Commission shall report to the two 
Governments— 


Now we come back to the definition of 
the Secretaries of State— 


the works which should be built, the esti- 
mated cost thereof, and the part of the works 
to be constructed by each Government. 


Then comes the following language: 


Each Government agrees to construct, 
through its section of the Commission, such 
works as may be recommended by the Com- 
mission and approved by the two Govern- 
ments. Both Governments, through their 
respective sections of the Commission, shall 
operate and maintain jointly such hydro- 
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electric plants. Each Government shall pay 


half the cost— 


And so on. It seems very clear to me 
that in this language the phrase “both 
Governments” is used in contradistinc- 
tion to the phrase “each Government.” 
I know the persuasive eloquence of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, 
and I know that he can illuminate the 
discussion perhaps by giving some other 
interpretation. It seems to me that here 
is a specific obligation, that we now un- 
dertake to do this thing down on the Rio 
Grande. I may say I am not specially 
complaining about it. What I do com- 
plain about is that we de not have to 
build our facilities on the Colorado River, 
with the Federal Government paying all 
cost and expenses, including works of 
magnitude, while on the Rio Grande the 
Federal Government very generously 
agrees to do all the building. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think that 
is true. But it is certainly conceivable 
that the reason it is desired to utilize 
these dams for electric power purposes 
is to get some of the money back and 
provide for the financing of the building 
of the dams through the sale of power. 
They are not going to give the power 
away. It is not going to be free. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course, that is a possible theory; but cer- 
tainly Congress is not providing that kind 
of a set-up in this treaty. When we built 
the Boulder Canyon project, and when 
we built the T. V. A., careful and precise 
rules of financing, repayment, and ac- 
counting were laid down. Here we are in 
a total void, apparently turning over 
everything to either the State Depart- 
ments or to the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Has the distinguished 
Senator any information as to any agree- 
ments or treaties between the two Na- 
tions—Mexico and the United States—in 
reference to any specific works, such as 
dams or hydroelectric plants? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that there was evi- 
dence before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that it was expected, though 
there was no commitment, that the dams 
specifically provided for in this article 
would cost $86,000,000, of which the 
United States Government would pay 60 
percent, and Mexico 40 percent. If Iam 
in error, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas will correct me. 

Mr. WILEY. That was not my point. 
My question was whether or not the Sen- 
ator has any information, or can refer 
us to any treaty or agreement between 
the executive department and Mexico 
heretofore, which refers specifically to 
the construction of any dam site or hy- 
droelectric power plant. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I cannot do so. There has been 
publicity, quoting Mr, Lawson as to ex- 
pected expenditures of $167,000,000 in the 
Rio Grande Valley under this treaty, im- 
mediately after the treaty is approved; 
but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
that story, 
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Mr. WILEY. I think it is important 
in view of the discussion which has taker, 
place here, to find out whether or Not 
any such executive agreements exist, so 
that Congress may know what it is doing 

I should like to ask one further ques. 
tion. The discussion here, in relation 
to specific dams or specific water-powe; 
plants, has not definitely designated any 
specific plant. Such plants are referred 
to only in a general way. Can the dis. 
tinguished Senator point to any proyj- 
sion in the treaty which would come 
within the language “other than those 
specifically provided for’’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. (Tthink we can get the 
easiest cross-sec*ion of this whole mat- 
ter by re..ding ‘n toto one of the ar. 
ticles. It will give us a complete pic. 
ture. I should like to do that. I be. 
lieve it will furnish the Senator the view. 
point he desires. 

Mr. WILEY. Does that refer to specj- 
fic dams which must be constructed? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; not specific dams, 

Mr. WILEY. Or specific hydroelectric 
power plant: ? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; it does not refer 
to specific projects. In the treaty pro- 
visions affecting the Colorado River, we 
agree, at the expense of the United 
States, to construct Davis Dam, which 
will cost about $45,000,000; but a large 
part of its benefit will be dedicated to 
Mexico. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the words “other than 
those specifically provided for in the 
treaty” have reference to those two 
dams? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. Davis Dam is 
specifically provided for in the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any way in 
which the Senator can elucidate the 
words “those specifically provided for in 
the treaty’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is my understand- 
ing that they refer to three dams on 
the Rio Grande, the Davis Dam on the 
Colorado River, and some other works 
on the Colorado River. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any estimate as 
to what those works would cost? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe that the 
— cost would be upwards of $150,000,- 
000. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any reason why 
those should be excluded from the ap- 
propriation or directive action of the 
Congress? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
stated that certain projects on the Rio 
Grande and one on the Colorado are 
provided for. It is the intention of the 
United States Government that appro- 
priations be made by Congress for the 
erection of those specific dams or pro)- 
ects, is it not? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we wish to make 
this reservation clear, so that Congress 
will appropriate money only for works 
specifically provided for, could it not be 
done by striking from subdivision (a) 10 
line 6 on page 2 of the reservation the 
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words “other than those specifically,” so 
as to read, “That no commitment for 
werks or expenditures provided for in 
the treaty shall be made by the United 
states section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission with- 
out prior approval by the legislative 
pranch of the Government’’? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the 

distinguished Senator that that reserva- 
tion applies only to action by the United 
States section. It does not apply to ac- 
tion by the Commission, or by the State 
Departments. That is what we are dis- 
-ussing. 
Mr, FERGUSON. But at least what 
the United States section would build 
would be built after appropriation by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
the treaty 90 or 95 percent of the building 
will be done by the State Departments or 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission. Article 19 gives no au- 
thority to the American section. It gives 
authority to the State Departments, as 
I interpret it. Apparently the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY! was not entirely in accord 
with me in my interpretation, but I be- 
lieve that upon further study it will be 
seen that that is true. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Adopting the suggestion 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, the provision would be very 
much clarified if we were to say that no 
commitments for works or expenditures 
provided for in the treaty or agreements 
shall be made by the State Department 
or the United States section. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That certainly would 
very much strengthen it; and I believe 
that such an amendment would be in 
the right direction. 

Mr. President, let me digress from the 
main line of the argument to say that 
I appreciate the interest which Senators 
are taking in clarifying this treaty, in 
relation to appropriations and work. 
However, to us, that field represents only 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
evils of the treaty. As I attempted to 
point out in the beginning, the Interna- 
tional Boundary ‘and Water Commission 
is made an international organization, 
admittedly beyond the power of our 
courts or the limitations of our Consti- 
tution. It is given, among other powers, 
the right to settle, as it desires, all pri- 
vate disputes. There are many other 
excessive and extreme powers granted in 

he treaty, besides the right to proceed 
to determine upon great constructions 
and expend money. Dean Roscoe Pound 
says that merely requiring these agencies 
to come back to Congress, for the purpose 
of determining appropriations in ad- 
vance, would remove only a comparative- 
ly small part of this extraordinary grant 
of power, 

In order that we may have a bird’s-eye 
view in what I think is a very simple way, 
I should like now to consider a very short 
article, namely, article 16. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr.McCARRAN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken George Myers 
Austin Gerry O’Daniel 
Bailey Green O’Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hilt Russell 
Brewster Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnson, Colo, Smith 

Buck Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Burton La Follette Taft 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Byra McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally McMahon Walsh 
Cordon Magnuson Wheeler 
Donnell Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ellender Morse Willis 
Ferguson Murdock Wilson 
Fulbright Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.  Sev- 
enty-seven Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from California has the 
floor. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the able senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHoNEY] is not pres- 
ent. Earlier in the day he expressed a 
doubt with reference to the meaning of 
the words “two Governments” and 
stated that he thought they meant the 
respective State Departments of the 
United States and Mexico. I am about 
to read from part 1 of the hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
concerning the treaty, and from the 
statement which was made by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State. 
I quote from the report of the State 
Department, appearing on page 162 of 
the hearings. Referring to article 2, the 
report states: 

This article specifies the Department of 
State of the United States and the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico as the agen- 
cies to represent the two Governments in 
every case where action by the two Govern- 
ments is required. 


While some Senators may entertain 
doubt with regard to the meaning of 
that language, in its statement to the 
Foreign Relations Committee the State 
Department very clearly expressed the 
same idea that I have expressed, namely, 
that under the treaty immense powers 
are vested in the State Department by 
this treaty. 

Mr. President, as I analyze the vari- 
ous ambiguities to which I have re- 
ferred, of which there are many, I shall 
likewise invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the distortions, inaccuracies, and, 
in some instances, absolute misrepre- 
sentations with regard to documentary 
facts which cannot be denied by the 
representatives of the State Depart- 
ment and the propopents of the treaty. 
I shall read to the Senate article 16 
of the treaty. It is very short and sim- 
ple. It is found on page 30 of the com- 
mittee report. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I shall read from the letter of the 
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President of the United States trans- 
mitting the treaty to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and explaining what 
it means. If this were the only mis- 
take, that would be one thing. But it is 
not. It is typical of the entire hearings, 
which were filled with gross exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations. 

Part IV, consisting solely of article 16, 
places upon the Commission the duty of 
making investigations and reports regard- 
ing the most feasible projects for the con- 
version and use of the waters of the Tia Juana 
River system and of submitting recom- 
mendations for the allocation of these 
waters between the two countries. 


That letter of transmittal states as 
definitely, simply, and precisely as any- 
thing could state, that article 16 only 
gives the power of investigation and rec- 
ommendation to the Commission. In 
reality, it turns over to the Interna. 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
forevermore, and to our State Depart- 
ment, complete power and control over 
the water rights and the rights growing 
out of them in the Tia Juana River. 

I now read article 16: 

In order to improve existing uses and to 
assure any feasible further development, the 
Commission shall study and investigate, and 
shall submit to the two Governments for 
their approval— 


Again, Mr. President, let us remember 
that the two Governments are the two 
State Departments— 


1. Recommendations for ‘the equitable 
distribution between the two countries of 
the waters of the Tia Juana River system; 

2. Plans for storage and flood control to 
promote and develop domestic, irrigation, 
and other feasible uses of the waters of this 
system; 

3. An estimate of the cost of the proposed 
works and the manner in which the con- 
struction of such works or the cost thereof 
should be divided between the two Govern- 
ments; 

4. Recommendations regarding the parts 
of the works to be operated and maintained 
by the Commission and the parts to be oper- 
ated and maintained by each section. 


Let us now come to the vital para- 
graph— 

The two Governments through their re- 
spective sections of the Commission shall 
construct such of the proposed works as are 
approved by both Governments, shall divide 
the work to be done or the cost thereof, and 
Shall distribute between the two countries 
the waters of the Tia Juana River system in 
the proportions approved by the two Govern- 
ments. The two Governments agree to pay 
in equal shares the costs of joint operation 
and maintenance of the works involved, and 
each Government agrees to pay the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the works 
assigned to it for such purpose. 


So I say, Mr. President, the statement 
concerning article 16 as found in the 
President’s letter transmitting this treaty 
to the Senate is wholly and grossly inac- 
curate. I can make no charge as to 
whether it was loose and careless service 
to the Government of the United States 
or whether it is by design; I do not know. 
I do not know whether some person con- 
nected with it intended to minimize this 
article and to misrepresent it to the Sen- 
ate. Of course, I make no charges of 
any kind against the President of the 
United States or Mr. Hull. It happens 
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that I talked with both of them about 
this treaty, and mentioned the great 
trials and burdens they bear, but some- 
one who prepared that letter in the State 
Department grossly misrepresented arti- 
cle 16 to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate of the United States. 
If this were the only case, it would be 
one thing, but it runs throughout the 
whole history of this treaty. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Briccs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator wish 
to state what the legal effect of the letter 
of the President transmitting the 
treaty is? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would state this. I 
suspect that statement, along with many 
other inaccurate statements to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, brought 
about the approval of the treaty by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which it 
otherwise would not have _ received. 
What effect it actually had on the dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I do not, 
of course, know. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That was not what my 
question was directed at. I wonder if 
the Senator claims that the letter of 
transmittal has any effect on the terms 
of the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not at all. It does 
not limit the plenary and extreme power 
given to this international body over the 
lives and well-being of the citizens of 
Tia Juana Valley. So far as I, as a Sen- 
ator, am concerned, I wish the whole 
article could just be stricken out of the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, Tia Juana is a small 
river. We can probably easily work out, 
with hardship and trouble, arrangements 
with Lower California, but to bring in 
the great and unlimited powers of people 
from the Rio Grande to run us down 
there, to say how we shall distribute the 
water, how we shall use it, what we shall 
use it for, is an act of tyranny which 
to me seems as extreme as anything 
against which we fought in 1776. 

It may be that there is a bait there, 
that we are being offered a subsidy by 
the Federal Government, which appar- 
ently in this article not only obligates 
itself to build all the works there, but to 
operate and maintain them. It might 
be we would be a great gainer, as Texas 
is, in this treaty. But I, speaking only 
for myself, have no desire to have the 
lives and well-being of the people of Tia 
Juana Valley fettered by that sort of 
thing. It might be that the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission might not 
do anything under that article for a 
century. It might be that within 30 days 
after the treaty went into effect, if it 
contained that provision, the Commis- 
sion might take action which would 
grievously affect and control the lives and 
well-being of those people. 

Mr. President, one of the most distin- 
guished men who ever sat in this body, 
who was born in New Hampshire and 
went to the Senate of the United States 
from Massachusetts, in pleading the 
Darimouth Uollege case, made John 
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Marshall and the Supreme Court weep, 
it is said, when, in the peroration of his 
great argument he referred to Dart- 
mouth College as a small college, but 
said, “There are those who love it well.” 
I have no desire to make anyone weep or 
to evoke any sympathy, but I do ask the 
Senate of the United States not to fetter 
us with this kind of a treaty. We do not 
know whether it will ever become effec- 
tive, and we do not know what will hap- 
pen to us if it does. 

Under -article 16, the International 
Boundary Commission is given the power 
to recommend to the State Departments 
to allocate the waters between the two 
countries, to say what they shall be used 
for, and paragraph 2 of article 2 goes 
further and makes the International 
Boundary Commission a judicial body to 
determine the rules of procedure, by 
which every right hereafter in the 
Tia Juana Valley may be settled. 

The Tia Juana River rises in Lower 
California, which is part of Mexico. Itis 
not a large stream. It is comparatively 
insignificant as contrasted with the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado. It flows down 
into the United States near San Diego, 
and goes into the Pacific Ocean. We 
have only a few hundred farmers now 
utilizing its water. Coronado, a beauti- 
ful city near San Diego, gets its domestic 
water supply from the Tia Juana. Who 
knows how the vater is going to be dis- 
tributed? Who knows what rights will 
be assigned, and to whom? Does this 
treaty mean that, as a part of the work 
which could be done, the water could be 
taken away from the city of Coronado? 
I do not know. Does it mean that the 
water could be taken away from the 
farmers of the Tia Juana Valley and 


. given to San Diego? I do not know. 


What can be done in Lower California 
under the terms of this treaty? I donot 
know. But I do know that plenary and 
complete power is granted in the treaty 
over the future water development and 
hydroelectric development and probably 
sanitation development along the Tia 
Juana River. I am informed that a 
hydroelectric plant there would be of 
very doubtful value, but that already the 
members of the International Boundary 
Commission are considering the pos- 
sibility of a hydroelectric plant. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] pointed out a few 
days ago in his argument against the 
work-or-fight bill, there is a continuous 
struggle tv maintain free democracies, 
and to prevent the growth and aggres- 
sion of bureaucracy, which is attempting 
constantly to limit the powers of the leg- 
islative branch, and to conduct public 
affairs in secret, dark rooms, without 
public notice, and without sufficient in- 
vestigation. I was thoroughly in accord 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon said in the closing portion 
of his eloquent debate against the work- 
or-fight bill. 

I wish to say that here, in this treaty, 
are found the same principles, enlarging 
the powers of bureaucracy, and tending 
to strike down the power of deliberative 
bodies such as the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives. 
We are clearly by this section bartering 
away all treaty-making power on the 
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Tia Juana River. We are saying to the 
State Department and to the Interna. 
tional Boundary Commission, “We abgj. 
cate our duty to these people, and you are 
entrusted with these great treaty-making 
powers.” 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, wij 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN If under the treaty as 
it now stands, or if under the propogeg 
interpretive reservations, or otherwise, 
the works and dams for the Tia Juang 
Valley were finally brought back to Con- 
gress for prior approval, would the Sena- 
tor continue to object? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I should object 
on two other grounds. The first is that 
the International Boundary Commission, 
an internationai organization, declared 
by the treaty to be such, free of any re- 
straint by Congress or by our judges or 
by our Constitution, under this treaty, 
would forevermore be made a judicial 
body to determine every dispute which 
might arise out of this treaty among our 
farmers, or municipalities, or other per- 
sons, in that area. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield further? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is now 
bringing into my limited point the whole 
range of the debate. Let us assume, for 
the purpose of the discussion, that the 
Senator could be satisfied on the other 
matters. If the works to be constructed 
came to Congress for prior approval, 
would the Senator then be satisfied? 
Mr. DOWNEY. No, I would say to the 
distinguished Senator, I would not in the 
case of Tia Juana. This just places us 
suspended somewhere out in chaos. We 
have no assurance that the International 
Boundary Commission, headed by Mr. 
Lawson, of Texas, would ever get out to 
Tia Juana and doanything. We have no 
assurance that it would be 5 or 10 or 20 
years, and we would object for that rea- 
son. If the Senate of the United States 
thinks it proper to make a specific pro- 
vision, dividing the waters of the Tia 
Juana and providing for storage dams 
and hydroelectric plants, let.it do so now. 
Otherwise let us leave it out of the treaty. 
In addition to that, I am not willing to 
subject the people of California to a judi- 
cial tribunal consisting of a citizen of 
Mexico and a citizen of Texas, with un- 
limited judicial power, and all the au- 
thority of the United States Government 
back of him to enforce the decree. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Tia Juana an 
international stream? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; it is an inter- 
national stream. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat my question. 
It being an international stream, if works 
are planned, and when planned by the 
Boundary Commission, are brought in 
here to Congress for prior approval, 
what can be the objection—I will ask a 
double-barreled question—and how could 
the Congress, it being an international 
stream, make an international settle- 
ment for that stream except throuch the 
Boundary Commission? In other words, 
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how could Congress do it under its own 
owers? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Président, T will 
answer that question very directly. But 
first I want to say itis. The Senator ap- 
parently does not understand that the 
first thing Iam complaining about is that 
this treaty, the way it is drawn respect- 
ine the Tia Juana, suspends us in limbo, 
out in space, in a vacuum. It would pre- 
vent us from accomplishing anything. 
It would bring about no assurance when 
action would be taken. Why not leave 
it out of the treaty entirely, and then 
whenever the International Boundary 
Commission, or the State of California, 
or Lower California have any plans, they 
ean come before the Senate with a spe- 
cific treaty or executive agreement? 

I shall answer the question. The dis- 
tinguished Senator argued at great 
length and very persuasively, and I am 
sure converted many Senators, to an al- 
leged fact about the Mead report, which 
I think, after personal investigation on 
the Colorado River and after careful 
reading of the Mead report, was totally 
erroneous. I shall take that up later. 
In any event, let me say that the Mead 
report was founded on 18 months of in- 
vestigation on the Tia Juana, the Colo- 
rado, and the Rio Grande. As the result 
of that, a recommendation was made to 
give approximately 750,000 acre-feet of 
Colorado River water to Mexico, plus an- 
other small amount. Mr. Mead, a man 
of distinguished character, whose report, 
as I have said heretofore, bears upon it 
the golden seal of integrity and intelli- 
gence, says that, in his opinion, it would 
be much better not to bring in the great 
treaty-making powers of the Senate on 
the Tia Juana. He suggests that a sim- 
ple business arrangement could be 
worked out between San Diego city or 
San Diego County and the people in 
Mexico who now control the water. 

I might say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that, of course, whatever is done 
should be done under the auspices, I 
think, of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
We do have under the Constitution of the 
United States, as I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator knows, the power for 
States to make treaties with foreign gov- 
ernments. The State of California, act- 
ing on behalf of San Diego, has the 
power and the privilege to make a com- 
pact with Lower California or with Mex- 
ico, subject to the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is part 
of a power that has been many times 
utilized in the United States. States 
have many times made compacts be- 
tween themselves with the consent of 
Congress. I think the vast allocation of 
power, the complication, the uncertainty 
of this treaty, is wholly out of place and 
represents nothing more than a bureau- 
cratic urge to grab more power and to 
spread out. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming that Cali- 
fornia might make a compact with Mex- 
ico; assuming that, that would involve 
more delay. 

_ Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
is no hurry. If we have a treaty or a 
Compact in the next 10 or 20 years—— 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Just a moment ago 
the Senator was complaining of the lack 
of hurry so far as the Tia Juana is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator is misquoting me, or perhaps I 
misspoke myself. I am complaining of 
the total uncertainty of the time feature. 
It might be that the State Departments 
or the Boundary Commission would act 
on this matter a century from now, or 
they might act on it 30 days from now. 
We out there in California think we can 
get along very well, and Lower Cali- 
fornia can, for the next 10 or 20 years 
without any compact for further de- 
velopment of the Tia Juana. I do not 
want to burden the Senate with that 
small river and its trials and tribulations, 
but what I am concerned abéut is, that 
we here create this International Boun- 
dary Commission and give it judicial 
capacity. It can say to the city of Coro- 
nado, “We are going to cut off your 
water. We are going to give it to farm- 
ers. We can reverse it.” They can go 
into an improvident hydroelectric proj- 
ect if they want to. They may engage 
in a sewer system project. They may de- 
velop other uses. 

One of the things that is making my 
own heart weep is that I have seen and 
followed the statements of Commis- 
sioner Lawson. I dislike to speak criti- 
cally of any man, but he is the Commis- 
sioner. He is the man who, with a man 
from Mexico, would be in complete 
charge of the allocation, distribution, and 
Sale of all the water and the power de- 
veloped on the Tia Juana. He and his 
Mexican associate would have the power 
of making final determination of every 
dispute that might arise in the little 
county of San Diego. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks, first he 
is willing that the whole subject be de- 
ferred from 15 to 20-years. Second, he 
is critical because there is no definite plan 
that has been evolved by the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission. Third, he 
feels that the International Boundary 
Commission will have too much power. 

I respectfully suggest that the first two 
branches of his argument more or less 
cancel themselves out. Also if a com- 
pact is to be negotiated between Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, that would probably 
be surrounded with the same difficulties, 
to the extent that there are difficulties, 
surrounding the present treaty. 

But I drive again to the end point. 
Assuming that the treaty now provides, 
or assuming that interpretative reserva- 
tions will provide that whatever the plan 
which may be evolved by the Commis- 
sion for the Tia Juana shall first come 
here to the Senate for approval, would 
the Senator continue to object? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I might say to 
the distinguished Senator, because there 
is no time limit fixed. We do not want 
to leave the rights on the Tia Juana sus- 
pended in uncertainty as to time. 
Whenever it is time to make a treaty, 
let us come in with a specific one to the 
Senate of the United States, or make our 
own compact. 


President, will 
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I might say that we out in the West— 
and the Senator, of course, is a distin- 
guished member of the bar out there— 
are familiar with municipal and irriga- 
tion and sewer contracts. In a simple 
contract that any able lawyer could pre- 
pare in a few hours, an agreement could 
be made between some municipal cor- 
poration in San Diego and the water 
users of the Tia Juana in Mexico that will 
definitely and simply and precisely settle 
everything, without the creation of vast 
and complicated and uncertain ma- 
chinery and a great and growing bu- 
reaucracy to administer it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I want the Senator 
to know that I make this remark in the 
utmost good nature, and with the high- 
est degree of respect; but I am sure the 
Senator would find 200 objections to the 
simplest agreement which might be 
brought here. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators have re- 
peatedly attempted to answer pertinent 
arguments with that sort of comment. 
To me that is not argument. 

Let us pass from the viewpoint of the 
poor little water users and the municipal 
users on the Tia Juana, turned over to 
the mercy of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, to some other 
phases of this question. The only reason 
I am discussing the Tia Juana is that the 
provisions of the treaty with respect to 
the Tia Juana are simple and short, and 
they illuminate the picture, as it really 
exists with respect to the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande. 

Notice this language: 

The two Governments agree to pay in 
equal shares the cost of joint operation and 
maintenance of the works involved. 


will 


They also agree to pay for the works 
themselves. Undoubtedly, if this treaty 
is acted upon, it will mean the impound- 
ing of a substantial amount of water for 
domestic and farming uses, and for the 
creation of hydroelectric power. This 
treaty would leave Uncle Sam in the im- 
provident situation of pledging his na- 
tional honor to build reservoirs, hydro- 
electric plants, and other facilities for 
the distribution of power and water with- 
out one word in the treaty as to who is to 
fix the rates, how they are to be fixed, 
who is to collect the money, or what is to 
be done with the money. 

In the light of other phrases in the 
treaty, it is perfectly plain that, if the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission were to be left in control of the 
situation under the terms of the treaty, 
the entire cost of building those works, 
running into many millions of dollars, 
and the entire cost of maintenance and 
operation, would be borne by the United 

tates and Mexico; but there would be a 
very large income. What would become 
of that income? Does anyone care? We 
have never done this sort of thing be- 
fore, that I know of. The complaint of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] with respect to the T. V. A. pales 
into insignificance in comparison. It is 
said that hereafter we can enact some 
law to provide for the income. Why not 
provide for it now? 
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If we want this kind of a treaty, does 
the treaty mean that the United States 
assumes the obligation, at its own ex- 
pense, to build and maintain all these 
works? Does it mean that water users 
and power users will obtain water and 
power for nothing? Does it mean that 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission may take in the money and 
use it to build additional facilities? Does 
it mean that the money will go into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States? Does it mean that out of 
the receipts the Commission may pay the 
cost of maintenance and operation, and 
then, if either a deficit or net profit re- 
sults, report to the Congress? That does 
not seem to be so. The language of the 
treaty provides that the Governments 
shall bind themselves to pay all the costs 
and expenses of maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Earlier in the debate I referred to the 
Canadian treaty. As we read the Cana- 
dian treaty we see that its language is 
plain and precise. It carefully guards 
the rights of both sovereignties and of 
the citizens of both countries. That 
treaty was drafted by two distinguished 
men, whom I have previously mentioned, 
namely, James Bryce and Elihu Root. 

The Canadian treaty provides that it 
shall be renewed every 5 years. Perhaps 
that statement is not strictly accurate. 
I believe that either nation has the right 
to dencunce the treaty on 1 year’s notice, 
at the end of 5 years. Each nation re- 
serves to itself the power to correct mis- 
takes and to make adjustments. In the 
case of the pending treaty, we have com- 
plicated powers and ambiguous language, 
which no human mind can measure; and 
the treaty would be in perpetuity. 

I have previously stated that one of 
the most striking facts in this whole con- 
troversy is that the treaty is so wantonly 
ambiguous with regard to a ceiling 
against Mexico, with regard to salinity, 
with regard to the amount of water, and 
with regard to many other questions, that 
undcubtedly many arguments would de- 
velop among our own people, and there 
would be many controversies between the 
two Nations. 

Beyond any doubt, it is proposed to 
vest in an international body judicial 
power to determine every right, and to 
enforce its judgment in both the United 
States and Mexico. Likewise, the State 
Departments of both countries would be 
vested with authority to make special 
agreements and to arbitrate any of 
these great questions, apparently en- 
tirely bypassing not only the Senate, but 
also the House of Representatives and 
the President of the United States. 

The grants of power are so extreme 
that there is nothing comparable with 
this treaty in any of our laws or any of 
our other treaties. That statement is 
verified for me by disinterested attorneys 
representing the Senate of the United 
States. When I think of how we safe- 
guard our grants to~ the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and how improvident free 
we are in dealing out extreme powers to 
this international body, I must admit a 
sense of shock and dismay. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightect 
criticism to make cf any Senator for his 
action in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, or for any course he may pur- 
sue on the floor of the Senate. I spent 
many months in concentrated study of 
the issues involved; and I do not yet 
know enough to give final advice as to 
the proper kind of treaty. When I tes- 
tified before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I stated that I had one of the 
most distinguishéd and _ intelligent 
bodies of jurors that any lawyer could 
have. I also stated that it was the most 
absent body of jurors that any lawyer 
ever had. . With the exception of the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JonHnson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIK1n], and 
myself, there was an average attendance 
of three Senators at the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The issues are so vast and ccm- 
plicated that I do not believe that any- 
one can rapidly comprehend the situa- 
tion. 

Morever, what shocked and bewil- 
dered me, and I admit that I am preju- 
diced, was that on at least 20 major 
propositions witnesses for the State De- 
partment gave the most misleading and 
distorted testimony. I have only the 
highest respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion for the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado; but when I heard him declare 
to the Senate that this treaty would give 
little more water to Mexico than was 
given by the Mead report, I was shocked 
and astonished. 

Mr. President, I wish to develop this 
one point tonight, clearly and simply. 
Unfortunately, there are 20 of these 
points; but this one is crystal clear. It 
is known to every reputable engineer in 
the West. When engineers for the State 
Department developed this point, which 
the Senator from Colorado honestly, 
persuasively, and sincerely argued on 
the floor of the Senate, I saw smiles of 
derision on the faces of engineers who 
are in favor of the treaty—not those 
who are against it—but those who are in 
favor of it. 

Dr. Elwood Mead was one of the great 
men of the West. For many years he 
was Commissioner of Reclamation. He 
was a man of the highest integrity and 
the greatest intelligence. He was chair- 
man of the International Water Com- 
mission in 1928 and 1929. With a joint 
engineering staff he conducted an 18- 
month investigation of the waters of the 
Tia Juana, the Colorado, and the Rio 
Grande. Engineers from Mexico joined 
with engineers from the United States. 
They made common findings; and in 
almost every factual matter they agreed 
Where there were a few minor discrep- 
ancies, those were pointed out, and each 
side attempted to support its own posi- 
tion. Everyone who has ever dealt with 
this problem has simply accepted the 
fact that as a result of that 18 months of 
investigation and the ripe; rich wisdom 
of Dr. Mead, the Mead report recom- 
mended the giving of 750,000 acre-feet 
of water, and perhaps possibly another 
small amount, on the ground that that 
was all Mexico ever had used out of the 
unregulated flow of the river, or all she 
ever could use. I shall not discuss the 
merits of that decision now. I am dis- 
cussing another point at thistime. That 
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750,000 acre-feet, which was to include 
all return flow, was tentatively offereg 
with the possibility that an additional 
amount such as would be necessary to 
compensate for evaporation and seepage 
in the main canal, from the Colorado 
River to the Mexican laterals, might be 
allowed. That additional amount was 
not part of the offer; undoubtedly it was 
tentatively made, in a bargaining spirit, 
All the discussion and papers and data 
clearly indicate that the additiong) 
amount could not be more than 25,000 or 
50,000 acre-feet. 
Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 
Mr. DOWNEY. I ask the Senator to 
let me finish my statement. The Sena- 
tor has argued for his position for hours, 
I think I can show the Senator why 
that must be true. The Alamo Canal, 
after it is taken out of the river in the 
United States, goes down through Mex. 
ico, and extends for 60 miles in Mexico, 
Fifty percent of the water which is di- 
verted from the Alamo Canal in Mexico 
is delivered to the Mexican laterals in 
the first 30 miles. The grotesque, ab- 
surd and, I regret to say, unhappy claim 
was developed for days at a time before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations by 
the most extreme, indirect, and circum- 
stantial argument, which was very ably 
repeated yesterday by the Senator from 
Colorado, that in order to compensate 
for the losses due to evaporation and 
seepage, an additional 300,000 or 400,- 
000 acre-feet of water would be required. 
Anyone who has dealt with irrigation 
canals, as I have, knows that statement 
is absurd. There cannot be any such 
loss. If there were any such loss for an 
insignificant stretch of canal, the canal 
could be concreted, and then there would 
be no loss whatsoever. 
At any rate, assuming the correctness 
of that unwarranted allowance for evap- 
oration and seepage, they build up the 
amount to 1,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
and then they attempt to build up the 
return flow to the amount of the pres- 
ent treaty allotment. The offer in- 
cluded in the Mead report, including all 
return flow, is 750,000 acre-feet. 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President—— 
Mr. DOWNEY. I ask the Senator to 
wait just a minute, and I will give him 
something to answer. [Laug*ter.] 
Under the treaty, we shall have to de- 
liver to Mexico 1,700,000 acre-feet of 
water or 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, or 
perhaps far more. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation and all its engineering staffs 
have made careful studies of the amount 
of seepage and evaporation losses in the 
Colorado River in its 300-mile course 
from Boulder Dam down to the Mexican 
boundary. The Bureau of Reclamation 
states as its opinion that the flowing of 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water down the 
river to the international boundary, and 
to the points of diversion near it, would 
result in a loss of only 600,000 acre-feet 
of water, or approximately a 7-percent 
loss in 300 miles. The Colorado River 
spreads out over a great river bed. The 
evaporation, in proportion to the amount 
of water, would be far greater than in 
the Alamo canal. The amount of seev- 
age would be in about the same pro- 
portion. Any engineer who would claim 
that 300,000 or 400,000 acre-feet of 
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water would be lost in transporting 750,- 
000 acre-feet of water 30 miles would 
say that there would be a loss of 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 acre-feet of water in the 
Colorado River, in carrying that 8,000,000 
acre-feet of water the 300 miles. 

I admit that I have done exactly what 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
did; I have argued by indirect or cir- 
cumstantial evidence, when the direct 
evidence is so plain that no one can 
deny it. 

The fact is that last year we diverted 
out of the river, into the Alamo Canal 
1.100,000 acre-feet of water. All the en- 
sineers are agreed, as a matter of dis- 
trict records that are undisputed, that 
out of the 1,100,000 acre-feet of water, 
we actually delivered to the Mexican 
laterals 980,000 acre-feet of water, so 
that there was a loss, last year, of ap- 
proximately 10 percent, not 25 percent 
or 30 percent or 40 percent. 

Let me also say that we have the actual 
engineering records of the district, show- 
ing the amount of water which was di- 
verted to Mexico for the 15 or 20 years 
prior to the construction of Boulder Dam. 
The maximum amount Mexico ever did 
use in her laterals was 750,000 acre-feet 
of water; and in n year was there a 
10-percent loss in that amount by way 
of seepage and evaporation. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado entirely ignores those figures. He 
entirely ignores what I would say is 
common sense, as known by engineers 
and attorneys, and he makes an indirect 
argument, based on circumstantial evi- 
dence, so attenuated and so unsound that 
T know he will want to try to persuade 
the Senate again by further argument, 
and I will yield to him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator has made a very interesting dis- 
closure. He said the maximum use from 
the Mexican laterals was 750,000 acre- 
feet of water; but he said that last year, 
under the diversion of 1,100,000 acre- 
feet—just how many acre-feet did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Nine hundred and 
eighty thousand acre-feet of water was 
delivered to the Mexican laterals. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; the Senator said 
that last year, in connection with the 
diversion of 1,100,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter, 980,000 acre-feet of water was de- 
livered to the Mexican laterals. 
Mr. DOWNEY. With a loss of less 
than 10 percent. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator impales 
himself on one of these twe horns: Last 
year there was less acreage which took 
water from those Mexican laterals than 
there was before the construction of 
Boulder Dam—which would indicate that 
prior to the construction of Boulder Dam 
more than 750,000 acre-feet of water was 
being used on those particular lands— 
or else the fact is that less than 980,000 
acre-feet of water was taken through 
those laterals last year. Will the Sena- 
tor please state which one is the fact? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do 
not object to any language which the 
Senator may choose to use, because he 
has been kind and gracious to me, and I 
am willing that he use whatever language 
he desires to use in relieving his feel- 
XCI 198 
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ings. But I do not quite understand 
what the Senator means. It must be 
this: That it is now the claim of Mexico 
that she is irrigating less acreage than 
she was irrigating before the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam, and therefore, since 
it required 1,100,000 acre-feet from the 
river to satisfy that lesser acreage, we 
must have been giving her 1,100,000 acre- 
feet before the construction of Boulder 
Dam. Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Before the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam there was more 
acreage, consuming the same amount of 
water per acre than there vas last year. 
We learned that last year 980,000 acre- 
feet of water were taken to service a 
smaller acreage than had been serviced 
before Boulder Dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the Senate may thoroughly un- 
derstand the entire story, let us recapitu- 
late a little further. 

In 1941, 1942, and 1943, Mexico tried 
to develop pumping on the lower river. 
She suffered severe losses because the 
river meanders, and the flow is uncer- 
tain. Then Mexico began to abandon 
her pumping. But in 1944 she had more 
land than she could irrigate by pumping, 
which had not proved successful. Mex- 
ico said that she had sustained a very 
heavy loss, running into millions of dol- 
lars, and would continue to sustain it 
unless we relieved her. She was relieved 
by a plan which was worked out by the 
Secretary of State, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict. Through the All-American Canal, 
and partly through the Alamo Canal, she 
was given 1,100,000 acre-feet of water. 
I have no objection to the Senator mak- 
ing whatever argument he cares to make 
out of the situation which I have de- 
scribed, but in frankness, I think he 
should state to the Senate that the State 
Department attached a condition to the 
delivery of the water that it should not 
constitute any precedent by which Mexico 
should receive that much water again. 

Mr. President, we do not have to in- 
dulge in an involved argument in at- 
tempting to determine how much acreage 
was irrigated before the construction of 
Boulder Dam, and how much acreage has 
been irrigated since then. We have the 
definite records of the Mexican company 
and the United States company with re- 
gard to the diversion of 1,100,000 acre- 
feet of water out of the river, and the 
delivery into the laterals of 980,000 acre- 
feet. I believe the loss was approximately 
7 or 8 percent, and not 25 or 30 percent, 
as the distinguished Senator was led to 
believe by certain witnesses, the most im- 
portant of whom was, I believe, the wit- 
ness from the State of Colorado. We also 
have the records as to what was required 
in delivering 750,000 acre-feet of water. 
The loss of 300,000 or 400,000 acre-feet of 
water in the canal in the distance in- 
volved, is almost unbelievable. At an al- 
most -insignificant additional cost it 
would be possible to concrete the canal 
and prevent the loss. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not much considera- 
tion has been given to waste. There is 
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a loss of more than 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water into the Salton Sea every year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is now on an entirely different point. 
He is referring to the return flow. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator was 
making a point with respect to waste. I 
was merely rebutting that small point by 
Saying that waste is not being given much 
consideration. Ten million acre-feet cf 
water is going over the line in any event. 
The wastage into the Salton Sea is more 
than a million acre-feet per year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to continue? I have not dis- 
turbed him in his rather prolonged 
speech which involved me. The Sefiator 
stated that during a measured year 1,- 
100,000 acre-feet of water was taken out 
of the Colorado River to supply the Mexi- 
can laterals. I believe the Senator will 
admit that the lands which have been 
serviced by pumping are different lands 
entirely from the ones about which he 
was speaking. So I considered the sta- 
tistics with regard to pumping out of the 
Yuma drain over a long period cf years, 
and I added that amount to the 1,100.000 
acre-feet. Then, in order to bring that 
into relation with the Senator’s claim as 
to what was being used during pre- 
Boulder Dam days I developed that the 
acreage which was watered from the 
Mexican laterals last year was less than 
it was during the year in which the max- 
imum was taken before the construction 
of Boulder Dam. The Senator has not 
answered my statement. I am willing 
that the Senator jump either way, but I 
suggest that he jump one way or the 
other. . 

Mr. DOWNEY. First, Mr. President, 
allow me to say to the distinguished S2n- 
ator from Colorado that he has spoken 
about the waste of a million acre-feet of 
water into the Salton Sea. Idonot know 
why the Senator has made such an un- 
guarded statement. Itis true that prac- 
tically all of the water used in Imperial 
Valley for irrigation finds its way through 
return flow into the Salton Sea. It is 
water which has been used and reused, 
and is so salty that no one could use it, 
although under this treaty there are 
some who think that Mexico would ke 
obligated to use it. Idonot know. How- 
ever, it is the return flow. To Senators 
who do not understand irrigation I mey 
say that in order to carry away salt from 
land used for the growing of vegetables, 
for example, it is necessary to have some 
extra amount of water. That is what 
we call the return flow. 

The Senator has required me to com- 
ment upon another point. We have 
definite engineering records on both 
sides of the line as to the amount of 
water required to compensate for the 
seepage and losses sustained before the 
construction of Boulder Dam. What 
does the Senator do? He assumes a 
certain acreage before the construction 
of Boulder Dam and a certain acreage 
now, and he concludes that that indi- 
cates that we must have taken 1,100,000 
acre-feet of water out of the Colorado 
River before the construction of Boulder 
Dam. In the first place, I think it is an 
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admitted fact that at the present time, 
because some of the land has become 
more saline, more water is being used per 
acre. The use was increased 10 or 15 
percent. That is not all. By circum- 
stance and indirection the distinguished 
Senator has taken the figures of Mr. 
Lawson, who stated that Mexico had 
used 1,800,000 acre-feet of water in 1926. 
Mr. Lawson appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. His verbatim 
testimony appears in the record, in which 
he stated unequivocally to our commit- 
tee that a corps of engineers had de- 
termined the amount of land being irri- 
gated in Lower California. He made the 
statement that a large organization was 
used, including many assistants. Fi- 
nally on cross-examination he was 
brought to the unequivocal admission 
that neither he nor anyone under him 
had made any investigation, and that he 
had only one engineer in Lower Califor- 
nia who accepted 100 percent the state- 
ment of the Mexicans as to the amount 
of land they were irrigating, and the 
amount of water they were using. 

There has been no investigation made 
by anyone to determine the amount of 
water being used in Mexico now, or the 
amount of land being used. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California indicates that 
he does not desire to proceed further at 
this time, and I wish to make a sugges- 
tion. The debate might run on inter- 
minably on general ideas about the 
treaty, for it and against it as a whole, 
and it seems to me it has developed far 
enough now so that we should begin to 
get some concrete proposals before the 
Senate, and vote on them. 

A large number of amendments have 
been printed and are lying on the table. 
The Senator from California himself has 
had about 9 or 10 amendments printed, 
which are now lying on the table, and 
which will lie there until the Fourth of 
July unless some Senator offers one of 
them. It seems to me we should begin 
to offer these amendments and reserva- 
tions, if they are to be offered, in what- 
ever form they are to come, so that we 
may debate them and vote upon them. 
We will never get anywhere by merely 
discussing the general provisions of the 
treaty to which objection is being made 
unless the amendments which are pro- 
posed are to be offered and debated and 
voted upon by the Senate. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from California, and to any other Sen- 
ator who has any amendments to offer 
to the treaty, or any reservations to offer 
to it, that they be offered. Only one can 
be offered at a time; and if they are all 
offered and debated and voted upon, it 
will take a considerable length of time. 
I submit that very respectfully to all 
Senators concerned. 

When we began the debate today, I 
got the impression from the Senator 
from California that he intended to offer 
one of his amendments and debate it so 
that we might have something to shoot 
at, and then finally vote on. I hope 
that when we meet tomorrow whatever 
amendment is to be offered first will be 
offered, and then we may debate it and 
dispose of it. Otherwise we never will 
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get anywhere in the consideration of the 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to assure the 
distinguished majority leader that I am 
anxious to facilitate the consideration of 
the amendments and of the treaty, I 
have no desire to harass or delay, but I 
certainly do not intend to submit to the 
Senate a concrete amendment to be voted 
upon, involving great issues to my State 
and to the Nation, when the only oppor- 
tunity I have is perhaps to talk to a 
maximum of 15 or 20 Senators, and on an 
average to not more than 4or 5. Ishould 
rather walk out of the Senate of the 
United States than submit an issue 
under these conditions, because of course 
Senators who do not hear the debate and 
are not informed naturally will assume 
that, the State Department having pre- 
sented this treaty, presented a good 
treaty. Until Iam at least given an op- 
portunity to present my ideas in some 
definite, concise way, to at least a re- 
spectable number of Senators, I shall not 
call up any amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection I 
wish to state that we all know that the 
treaty has been debated, and many of the 
statements and arguments about it have 
been repeated over and over again. It is 
unfortunate that a larger number of 
Senators do not remain in the Senate to 
listen to the general debate on the treaty. 
It is thoroughly understandable why 
many of them do not feel it necessary to 
do so, but that does not change the un- 
fortunate situation to which I have had 
reference. 

I do not know why more Senators do 
not remain here. There is no way to 
compel them to do so, because every 
time a point of no quorum is made a 
quorum is developed and then it evapo- 
rates before the roll call is over. My 
experience here has led me to believe 
that the best way to get a quorum to re- 
main in the Senate, or to keep what the 
Senator calls a respectable attendance, is 
to have some concrete proposition before 
the Senate. We cannot keep Senators 
here indefinitely over a general debate 
on a treaty or anything else, and I think 
the Senator from California will find 
that if he offers something which goes to 
the merits of the treaty, in the way of an 
amendment or a reservation, he will be 
honored by a larger attendance of Sena- 
tors than he can ever expect to remain 
and listen to merely prolongated debate 
upon the general treaty itself. I say 
that with great respect. The Senator is 
an able, attractive, and illuminating 
speaker, and it is through no disrespect 
toward him that more Senators do not 
attend, but I think that if he will get 
something before us by way of a peg on 
which we can hang our hats, more Sena- 
tors will hang their hats on it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I first express my ap- 
preciation of the gracious statement the 
Senator has made concerning me. I am 
in total agreement usually with what the 
distinguished leader has in mind, and I 
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may say I started out at 12:15 today to 
discuss a particular amendment, to wit 
the amendment to strike out paragraph 
2 of article 2. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator has 
not yet offered the amendment. It js 
printed and is lying on the table, but it 
has not been offered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am not willing to 
bring it up, for a vote at least. Iam will. 
ing to offer it; and the first thing tomor- 
row morning, if it will make the djs. 
tinguished Senator happy—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a question 
of my happiness. I can be happy under 
the most adverse circumstances. Some- 
times the more adverse, the happier I am, 
and I have never been happier than I 
am at thismoment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOWNEY. .Everyone will admit 
that the conditions confronting the dis- 
tinguished majority and minority leaders 
are exceedingly adverse, and we are all 
sympathetic with the burdens which they 
bear. I shall gladly present my first 
amendment tomorrow morning as soon 
as I can get the floor, and if a quorum of 
the Senate is present and will listen to 
me for 15 or 20 minutes, I shall submit 
the amendment to a vote. I shall not 
myself submit it to a vote if there is not a 
sufficient number of Senators here to 
listen to the argument. 


EXECUTIVE !kEPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


Sundry officers for appointment in the 
Navy for temporary service. 
By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Several postmasters. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar be acted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Foreign Service nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Foreign Service nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William K. Scammell to be com- 
modore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Columbus M. Shinn to be aide, 
with rank of ensign. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified in all these cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations of today. 
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RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
committees are not very busy now in the 
mornings. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has reported practically every- 
thing before it, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has disposed of the 
O. P. A. bill, and the report is now being 
prepared. I think the Senate ought to 
begin to meet at 11 o’clock and try out 
meeting at that hour for awhile; there- 
fore, Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate now take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


President, I do not on personal grounds 
want to do anything which would result 
in the loss of a single hour of time in this 
dispute or controversy, but we have pro- 
ceeded thus far in rather an orderly 
fashion—or disorderly fashion if you 
choose—and we have not accomplished 
very much, My colleague says he will 
present a particular amendment tomor- 
row when the Senate reconvenes, and I 
think it should reconvene at the usual 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sén- 
ator from California that several weeks 
ago I suggested that during the consid- 
eration of the pending treaty the Senate 
should meet at 11 o’clock a. m. The 
Senator from California objected and 
suggested that we not begin meeting at 
11 o’clock until the following week. The 
following week the Senate engaged in de- 
bate on the nomination of Aubrey Wil- 
liams, and, of course, discussion of the 
treaty did not take place. It seems to 
me that we have now reached the point 
where the Senate could well meet at 11 
o'clock. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It was 
no fault of ours that the Senate for a 
considerable time discussed the nomina- 
tion of Aubrey Williams. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I am not 
saying that it was the fault of anybody 
in particular. It was the fault of every- 
body. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we might 
try tomorrow, Friday, meeting at 11 
o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky has made a motion which 
is not debatable. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Friday, April 6, 1945, at 11 
o'clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 5 (legislative day of 
March 16, 1945: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Fletcher Warren to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Nicaragua. 

Richard P. Butrick to be consul general 
of the United States of America. 

H. Merle Cochran to be consul general of 
the United States of America. 

H. Gordon Minnigerode to be consul of 
the United Siates of America. 
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Paul H. Alling to be Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 2, a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, and a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

Frederick B. Lyon to be Foreign Service 
officer of class 4, a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, and a consul general of the 
United States of America. 

William A. Fowler to be Foreign Service 
officer of class 4, a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, and a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Robert T. Cowan to be consul of the 
United States of America. 

PROMOTIONS EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1945 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 8 
Charles W. Adair, Jr. Alfred H. Lovell, Jr. 
H. Gardner Ainsworth John M. McSweeney 
Donald B. Calder Bromley K. Smith 
Robert J. Cavanaugh Henry T. Smith 
Leonard J. Cromie William L. Smyser 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, John L. Topping 

Jr. James S. Triolo 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr. John W. Tuthill 
Richard E. Gnade William W. Walker 
Bartley P. Gordon’ Fred E. Waller 
Richard A. Johnson Fraser Wilkins 
M. Gordon Knox ; 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 

William K. Scammell to be commodore, 
for temporary service, in the Coast Guard, 
to rank from March 1, 1945, while serving 
as district Coast Guard officer, Twelfth 
Naval District, or any other assignment for 
which the rank of commodore is authorized. 

CoasT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Columbus M. Shinn to be aide, with rank 
of ensign, from October 25, 1944. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aprit 5, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. Cooper. 

Rev. Russell Wharton Lambert, min- 


ister, Centennial Methodist Church, 
Rockford, Ill., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and loving Father of 
mankind, we give Thee thanks for the ca- 
pacities within our lives for appreciation, 
understanding, and gratitude, and for 
the powers to develop these into justice, 
love, and loyalty. 

Let us be aware of our mission of jus- 
tice among all nations, creeds, and colors. 

May there be the understanding of 
justice that will lead us into the spiritual 
grandeur of love for God and for all 
men. From our gratitude for the bless- 
ings of freedom, may there come an ac- 
ceptance of responsibility that will lead 
us in devout loyalty to God’s purpose 
and in enlightened loyalty to humanity’s 
dreams of brotherhood and peace. 

In these days that are filled with great 
hopes, but are also weighted with sorrow 
and suffering, enable us, we pray Thee, to 
seek Thy will for our great Nation. May 
the truths of the prophets and of Jesus 
draw us to an acceptance of Thy lord- 
ship. 

Comfort Ye the homes of the sorrow- 
ing, ease the minds of the troubled, lift 
up the hearts that seem without hope, 
open the eyes of the confused. So inspire 
us with zeal for the great new tasks that 
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are set before us, that our age may lose 
itself in dedication, that we in the living 
present may find ourselves on the thresh- 
old of Thy kingdom on earth. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, April 2, 1945, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 298) entitled “An act to continue 
Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States, increase its 
borrowing power, revise the basis of the 
annual appraisal of its assets, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bell (H. R. 
1752) entitled “An act to amend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ment to the foregoing bill disagreed to 
by the House; asks a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. THomAs of Utah, Mr. JoHNsON of 
Colorado, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. AUSTIN, 
and Mr. Burton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consen’ in behalf of our col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
iMr. KEocH] that there may be inserted 
in the Recorp some editorials and his 
comments with reference thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn over until next 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
April 10, after the disposition of all leg- 
islative business, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
April 25, after the disposition of all leg- 
islative business, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp on two 
occasions and to include in each some 
Rewspaper articles. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from 
the Washington Post on the subject of 
Congress and the people. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech made in 
New York on April 4 by Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, and further to extend 
his remarks and include certain letters 
written by him. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from Na- 
tion’s Business. 


LIVESTOCK FEED 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are gravely concerned 
over the possibility of a food shortage. 
With respect to the question of meat 
this shortage already exists and is daily 
becoming more serious. The supply of 
meat depends upon the amount of live- 
stock feed available. A poor feed crop 
this year or the loss of any of our exist- 
ing supplies of feed will further curtail 
the amount of meat which will be avail- 
able during the coming months. ° 

With this thought in mind I call to 
the attention of the ccmmittees in the 
House and Senate which are investigat- 
ing the food situation the fact that there 
are millions of bushels of valuable live- 
stock feed which is now rotting on the 
ground because of a lack of transporta- 
tion. Unless relief is speedily afforded 
there will be lost forever the equivalent 
of millions of pounds of pork, beef, and 
poultry. 

Everyone knows how serious is our 
shortage of transportation facilities. 
Everyone knows that our railroads and 
the Office of Defense Transportation are 
laboring under tremendous difficulties in 
trying to move the vast amounts of war 
material, food, and other necessary sup- 
plies. As short as we are of transporta- 
tion facilities, however, there is no justi- 
fication for a policy which is resulting in 
the loss of valuable food supplies at a 
time when food shortages become more 
threatening every day. It is time that 
those who have the responsibility for al- 
locating transportation give greater 
heed to this situation than has previously 
been the case. 


BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in a Speech 
delivered in New York last night Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King warned America 
that we must not at the end of this war 
give up necessary bases in the Pacific 
which have been won by the blood and 
sacrifice of American fighting men. 
Fleet Admiral King hit the nail squarely 
on the head, and I applaud the state- 
ment he made. 

Mr. Speaker, the American flag should 
never be pulled down at Iwo Jima, and 
we should retain every Pacific base which 
which is essential to our defense in the 
Pacific. 

In planning for peace we must face the 
realities. America cannot at the peace 
conference give up these hard-won bases 
without betraying the best interests of 
our country and endangering the future 
security of America. 

In a communication to the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy I 
have today urged that we make no com- 
mitments as a nation which would pre- 
clude our retaining these hard-won 
bases which may control the destiny of 
the Pacific and the destiny of America 
and the world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
a letter to him from C. J. Potter, Deputy 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War, to- 
gether with a release from Mr. Ickes, 
Solid Fuels Administrator, relative to the 
coal shortage and the necessity of con- 
tinuing coal production. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address made by him on 
Monday last before the Waterbury chap- 
ter of the Hartford diocese on the sub- 
ject, Should Labor,Unions Engage in 
Politics? 


INCREASED POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES CENSUS FIGURES SHOW EAST 
MOVING WEST 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Census Bureau figures, recently 
released, show that my native State of 
California, during the given period, has 
had the largest population increase of 
any State of our great Nation. The offi- 
cial report shows the increase to be 
1,839,000. This tremendous increase did 
not largely develop from birth rate, 
therefore there has been marked migra- 
tion westward to the great State of Cali- 
fornia from other States. 

It would hardly be polite, nor is it nec- 
essary, for me to name the States which, 
according to the same census, show a 
substantial decrease in population for the 
same period. 

My purpose is not to boast, chide, or 
cause regret, misgiving, or apprehen- 
sion on the part of the distinguished 
Members of the House from States shows 
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ing decreases in population. But, gen. 
tlemen, my purpose is to presently urge 
these startling figures to your attention 
for the purpose of forcing you to, at least 
for a minute, to recognize the movement 
of population to the West is not some. 
thing new; it is as old as the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on our Atlantic seq. 
board. Yes, indeed; it even antedates 
that historical date. Longer than any 
Member of this House has lived, has 
the population of the United States 
been moving steadfastly and continuously 
to the West. If you say that man’s nor- 
mal, roving, pioneer spirit has caused 
this movement, then I will agree with 
you it has been one of the contributing 
factors. But, Mr. Speaker, there are 
natural causes of this movement to the 
west coast which are beyond the deter- 
mination of ordinary man. Geography, 
climate, natural resources, and advan- 
tages—these have always been the nor- 
mal, natural causes of population mov- 
ing westward—they will always remain 
such causes. Nothing man can do will 
ever control these factors in the deter- 
mination of where man shall live. This 
is so, because these major factors which 
I herein relate and which have sys- 
tematically sent the population westward 
from all sections of our great Nation, are 
God created and Nature endowed. 

Nor is the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of war workers have flocked into 
California to engage in war work under 
more favorable climatic and other con- 
ditions sufficient explanation of the fact 
that always the trails and roads have 
led there with increasing numbers of pe- 
destrians and travelers along that west- 
ward road. The population records so 
speak. My native State of California 
gained its great population with which it 
promptly entered the Union of States, on 
account of the discovery of the natural 
resources of gold. Since that date, other 
great natural resources in California and 
the west coast have been discovered by 
man. While I chiefly speak of the mov- 
ing of population into California from 
over the Nation, I call your attention to 
the fact that the other West Coast States 
are similarly situated, even though to a 
lesser degree. 

Even when I was a high-school lad at 
Long Beach, Calif., our history books and 
lecturers then told us the time would 
come when the ports of California and 
the west coast would be the largest and 
busiest ports of our Nation; because they 
fronted the great Pacific Ocean and the 
world’s populations living on the shores 
of this greatest of the world’s oceans. 
Now, it does seem the developments of 
science have so shrunk distance and less- 
ened time of transportation between the 
nations of the world, that the Pacific 
Ocean is relatively a small lake. So, the 
great populations across this lake are 
daily coming closer to the shores of the 
Pacific coast for matters of trade and 
commerce. Also, they are drawing closer 
in terms of art, culture, education, and 
research, 

Gentlemen, as we think in terms of 
the coming peace and the reconversion 
of industry and manufacture to normal 
peacetime pursuits and production, I 
challenge your thinking to the proposi- 
tion that the great industrialists, trade, 
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and commerce factors of the East and 
South portion of our great Nation, can- 
not safely continue to tolerate or en- 
courage any freight rate or barrier, re- 
striction, or limitation, which seeks to 
choke off or cancel the normal flow of 
trade and commerce to and from Calj- 
fornia and other Western States. While 
I am not presently familiar with details 
of ways and means which are reported 
to have been employed for this purpose, 
and for the purpose of centering and con- 
trolling certain trade and commerce into 
other centers of our great Nation and so 
as to keep it from transferring to Cali- 
fornia and other Western States, I know 
it must needs be a matter for immediate 
conscientious thinking and treatment; 
so that, in the readjustment which comes 
with necessary reconversion, there shall 
be fair, just treatment of the rights of, 
and of the necessity of, allowing and even 
encouraging normalcy in freight chan- 
nels, courses, and lines throughout our 
Nation. Call it specialization in industry 
and manufacturing, if you will. Admit 
that California and the Western States 
must have a fair price on steel and other 
heavy construction materials, if you will. 
Let us frankly face the fact that Cali- 
fornia and the western States are in a 
better position to do certain things be- 
cause of natural forces and resources 
there available, than are certain other 
areas of our great Nation. For instance, 
just before I came to Washington from 
the great maritime and naval port of 
Long Beach, Calif., I visited the ship- 
yards there located, and one of the high 
officials of the great shipbuilding yard 
there located significantly called my at- 
tention to the fact that there in my home 
city of Long Beach, the men construct- 
ing those great war and maritime ships 
could work longer and more hours, under 
more favorable climatic and physical 
conditions, than they could work in 
most any other section of our land. This 
means that costs there should be less for 
such construction. This means that the 
cost to the taxpayers should be less. 

Our Census Bureau has again spoken. 
Its language and figures are significant. 
I hope it is a clear message to the indus- 
trialists and manufacturers in this Na- 
tion. I hope it is recognized for its real 
worth to us, and that railroads, trans- 
portation companies, governmental com- 
missions, industrialists and manufac- 
turers, and those in control of interstate 
commerce and trade rates and tariffs 
will take heed, and will resultingly act 
more intelligently with reference to this 
sure and certain increase in population 
in California and the western area of 
our Nation. It is well said that time 
marches on, It can be equally well said 
that the east moves west. 

Mr. Speaker, u very significant, well- 
written, and informative editorial ap- 
peared in the Press-Telegram and Long 
Beach Sun, under date of March 12, 1945, 
and has provoked my remarks of this day 
on the floor of this great legislative 
body. The writers of this great daily 
metropolitan paper are always watching 
for and analyzing such significant move- 
ments as occur in our Nation and the 
world. I wish this editorial to be quoted 
in my remarks. 
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CENSUS BUREAU'S STORM SIGNALS 

Population estimates made by the Census 
Bureau show how wrong it would be to as- 
sume that California and the rest of the 
Pacific coast are merely thinking in terms 
of pre-war boosters when they urge that the 
steel industry developed in the West since 
the start of the war be continued. They 
have a far deeper interest in seeing that 
their war industries are not dismantled at 
the end of the war. 

West and South in the period 1940-44 have 
increased their populations nearly 4,000,000, 
largely at the expense of the northeastern 
section of the United States. It is the result 
of workers leaving the region where Ameri- 
can industry before the war was largely con- 
centrated, to take jobs in new industrial 
communities of the West and South, like Los 
Angeles County, the San Francisco Bay area, 
and San Diego in California; Mobile, Ala.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Portland, Oreg.; and the Puget 
Sound cities. 

California's population increase is the 
greatest, 1,839,000, while New York State has 
lost 846,000, Pennsylvania has lost 653,000, 
and Oklahoma has lost 271,000. 

Indications are that the great majority of 
the nearly 2,000,000 new Californians will 
want to stay here. If they do stay here, they 
must have jobs. If they are left jobless, 
the result will be disastrous to them and 
their families, and likewise to the society 
upon which they will become dependent. 

These are the conditions giving great civic 
importance to the efforts by Henry J. Kaiser 
to retain his wartime steel plant at Fontana, 
and of other western industrialists to keep 
industries going here after the war. It is 
their business, but it also is the business of 
the entire Pacific coast. Increased popula- 
tion with jobs is a great asset; without jobs, 
it would be a gigantic burden of unemploy- 
ment relief. 


NATIONAL PARK IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to provide for investigating the matter 
of the establishment of a national park 
in the old part of the city of Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of conserving the 
historical buildings in that section of 
the city and the contents and objects 
therein. 

I am doing this in response to petitions 
from numerous citizens of Philadelphia 
as well as in conformity with senti- 
ment expressed at a mass meeting held 
several weeks ago in the mayor’s office 
in the Philadelphia City Hall. I may 
say the objective of the bill is endorsed 
by the mayor of Philadelphia, the Hon- 
orable Bernard Samuel, on behalf of 
the city of Philadelphia, the various his- 
torical societies of Pennsylvania, and the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade representing the busi- 
ness interests of the city. 

The purpose is to create a commis- 
sion to survey the area specified in my 
bill and to authorize the commission 
to receive information and data in or- 
der to determine the advisability and 
justification for the establishment of 
such a park. 

The area to be surveyed by the com- 
mission comprises that part of Phila- 
cdelphia adjacent and contiguous to the 
locality in which Independence Hall, 
Congress Hall, Old City Hall of Phila- 
delphia where the first Supreme Court 
of the United States met, Carpenters’ 
Hall and other historical buildings are 
situated. Some of the buildings in this 
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area are run down and dilapidated to 
such an extent that the historical socie- 
ties of Pennsylvania and others who 
have petitioned me with respect to this 
legislation feel they constitute a fire 
hazard which threatens the safety of 
these historic shrines which mean so 
much to our Nation. 

I am indebted to my colleague the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Peterson] 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, for his interest and cooperation 
and his promise to hold hearings in the 
near future on this bill. At those hear- 
ings the representatives of the various 
historical, civic, and business organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
will be given opportunity for presenta- 
tion of data to the committee, which will 
enable the members of the committee 
to make their determination with re- 
gard to a favorable report on this legis- 
lation. 


POWER TO EVADE TAXES IS POWER TO 
DESTROY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall’s famous dictum that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy has 
a corollary. That corollary is that the 
power to evade taxes is also the power 
to destroy. 

The Office of Defense Transportetion 
has taken over some truck lines in South 
Dakota and in other midwestern States, 
and up to this time it has been evading 
the taxes and fees which other trucking 
companies have to pay to the States for 
operating trucks. This controversy has 
been turned over to the Honorable James 
Byrnes for settlement. I recently ad- 
dressed a communication to Mr. Byrnes 
suggesting that before he vacated the 
high office which he now has and from 
which he has unfortunately resigned, he 
add to his public achievements by settling 
rightfully this controversy so that State 
sovereignities may be protected and so 
that the States can collect from private 
truck lines the taxes necessary, if they 
are to maintain the highways and State 
governments. 

Obviously, to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over private business 
enterprises and then evade the payment 
of taxes would be giving the Federal 
Government the power to destroy State 
sovereignty and State’s rights in this 
country. This is a fundamental issve 
if we are to prevent the complete col- 
lapse of State governments. It is an 
issue which our State governments dare 
not lose. Mr. Byrnes has the authority 
and the opportunity to decide it correctly 
before his resignation takes effect. It is 
an important item on his agenda of un- 
finished business and I hope and trus* 
he will complete this work before he endg 
his distinguished career of public service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 











LORD HALIFAX IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the ill-mannered and dis- 
courteous attack made upon an official 
representative of one of our great fight- 
ing allies in the Congress recently. 

I refer to the unwarranted and rude 
attack made upon Lorc. Halifax on his 
visit to Oklahoma when he was an in- 
vited guest by the Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma and by the mayors of sev- 
eral communities. This attack was made 
by the Tulsa Tribune and by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ScHwapBeE]. 

IGNORES TRADITION OF HOSPITALITY 

Ignoring the traditional hospitality 
for which the West is famous for enter- 
taining invited guests within our bor- 
ders, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. ScHwaBE] has seen fit to criticize 
the Ambassador for witnessing a coyote 
hunt in the western part of the State. 
In all fairness, if the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma, Congressman ScHWABE, wishes 
to be fair, he would have known the Am- 
bassador was within the boundaries of 
our State as a guest and had no respon- 
sibility for the planning of whatever af- 
fairs were given for him by his Oklahoma 
hosts on this visit. 

Many Members of this Congress, many 
of our public officials, yes, and thousands 
of our fighting men have been received 
hospitably in England. I know of no 
case in which such discourteous treat- 
ment has been shown to invited Ameri- 
can guests as was showr to these distin- 
guished guests invited to our State by 
officials of the State. I think this is a 
cheap attempt at international mischief 
making and has no rightful place on the 
floor of this Congress. 

ACCEPTED STRENUOUS SCHEDULE 


In extending my remarks I would like 
to point out that Lord and Lady Halifax 
and their heroic son, Richard Wood, ac- 
cepted at the request of many State cities 
the most strenuous kind of schedule so 
that they could meet and understand the 
people of this great section of our coun- 
try. In addition to endless conferences, 
speeches, and official visits, Lady Halifax 
and Mr. Wood spent much of their time 
visiting the wounded soldiers in our hos- 
pitals, talking to Red Cross workers, and 
in assisting in other lines of important 
war work. 

Because of the great sacrifices that this 
family have made, they were warmly re- 
ceived and their friendly visit was deeply 
appreciated by the entire State, and par- 
ticularly by the families of the men who 
fight side by side with the men from their 
country. 

These unfair attacks by my colleague 
and by the Tulsa Tribune in no way re- 
flect anything except the microscopic 
minority of the people of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the extension of my remarks an editorial 
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recently published in the Daily Okla- 

homan, the largest newspaper in the 

State, likewise resenting and criticizing 

the unfairness of these attacks: 
OKLAHOMA CRUDE 

Other people are just like we are. If they, 
upon visiting Oklahoma, receive courteous 
and generous treatment, they will acquire a 
pleasing impression of our State and people 
and will retain a very pleasant memory 
through all their subsequent years. But if 
they encounter just one act of intentional 
discourtesy, their first visit is likely to be the 
last, and they probably will be disposed to 
judge all the people by the discourtesy of the 
few. 

When Lord Halifax and his party visited 
Oklahoma recently, the State had a real op- 
portunity to impress an empire with the fact 
that Oklahomans in the mass are not the 
Okies of Steinbeck’s imagination. But 
thanks to the intemperateness of a very few, 
Lord Halifax is likely to have an unpleasant 
memory of Oklahoma as long as he shall 
live. While in the State he was berated by 
some in language as crude as their own pe- 
culiar ideas of courtesy. Upon his return to 
Washington he received from a well-known 
Oklahoman a letter complaining of the “lies” 
told to Americans by the British. And, as if 
the letter was not crude enough in all con 
science, it was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by a strangely assembled Oklahoma 
Congressman. 


WAS INVITED GUEST 


If Lord Halifax had come to Oklahoma in 
his individual capacity as an individual vis- 
itor, he would have deserved the courteous 
treatment that gentlemen are so « <eful to 
accord. But, he came officially as the rep 
resentative of a great empire. He came in 
such a capacity that any discourtesy shown 
to him was tantamount to an offense tr one 
of the greatest of the nations. Moreover, he 
came as an invited guest. Hence, any crude- 
ness shown in our reception of him may have 
the tendency to convince millions of people 
that the picture of Oklahomans drawn in the 
Grapes of Wrath was a true and an accurate 
picture. 

Naturally enough, all Oklahomans have re- 
sented the name of “Okies.” But all of us 
had just as well realize that all of us are 
going to wear that appellation just as long as 
a few give proof that they deserve it. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, my reaction 
to the unwarranted attack of the Tulsa 
Tribune is one of sadness as well as 
anger that this attack should have been 
made upon a guest in our section of the 
country, the great Southwest, which I 
love. I do not question the propriety of 
voicing a difference of opinion with rep- 
resentatives of the British Empire, but 
this kind of expression was altogether 
inconsistent with the gracious spirit of 
the man himself. He is a great man, 
and he loves our people. He and his 
family have suffered in the defense of 
our institutions and for the common 
cause. As a citizen of Arkansas, one of 
the States included in his itinerary, I 
resent the vicious attack that has been 
made. I hope the people of the British 
Empire will understand that the people 
of this country appreciate the friend- 
liness so well exemplified by their Am- 
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bassador and that our differences wi 
be settled impersonally and honorably, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. wmr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to aq- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this brief time 
to say I agree wholeheartedly with the 
sentiments of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays] and my colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. I am glad to join them in 
saying that the Tulsa Tribune editorial 
does not reflect the sentiments of the 
rank and file of the people of our State 
or country. Moreover, I desire here and 
now to humbly apologize to Lord and 
Lady Halifax and their family and host 
of friends in Oklahoma and throughout 
the world for the unkind, uncalled for 
and discourteous treatment of them at 
the hands of one of the large daily news- 
papers in Oklahoma. 

I am sure that a vast majority of our 
citizens feel that it was indeed an honor 
to our State to have Lord Halifax pay 
us a visit. Our citizens also deem it a 
high honor that one of England’s best- 
known, beloved, and honored sons, Rich- 
ard Wood, heroic son of Lady and Lord 
Halifax, who lost both legs in defense of 
the liberties of mankind accompanied 
our recent distinguished guests to Okla- 
homa. While in our State, as pointed 
out by my colleague, this legless hero 
took time to visit many hospitals crowded 
to overflowing with sick and disabled 
overseas veterans. He brought much 
cheer to them. One of the crowded hos- 
pitals he visited was in my home city of 
Chickasha. According to reports coming 
to me from several friends, including 
patients at that hospital, our sick and 
wounded boys do not share the views of 
the editor of the Tulsa Tribune, who ap- 
parently is more interested in promoting 
the “hate England” campaign at this 
critical time than in promoting unity 
among our allies in this war. 

The people of Oklahoma, as well as 
American citizens everywhere, know that 
Lord and Lady Halifax have suffered 
grievous personal loss as a result of this 
tragic war. They have given more than 
mere lip service tothe war. Another fine 
son whose memory all Americans honor 
and revere paid the supreme sacrifice 
that mankind everywhere might be free, 
including the freedom of the press. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to reiterate and reemphasize that as a 
Representative of the Commonwealth of 
Oklahoma we do deeply and sincerely 
appreciate the honor that these distin- 
guished guests have paid our State, and 
again offer our apologies for the fact that 
such an unfortunate attack should have 
been made, and especially that it should 
have found its way into the ConGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD. Of course, it is all inex- 
cusable. May I express the hope that 
out of the bigness of their hearts Lord 
and Lady Halifax and their distinguished 
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and honored son will accept our assure 
ance that the editorial in question that 
has been broadcast throughout the world 
does not represent the true sentiments 
of our people, but that Americans in 
Oklahoma and the Nation hold them in 
high regard and in sincere affection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
rather surprised at the remarks of my 
very good friend, the able gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. By 
general agreement, as announced by the 
majority leader, there were to be no con- 
troversial matters on the floor of the 
House from March 29 to April 10. This 
understanding was clarified by the ma- 
jority leader in his remarks to the House, 
found on page 2870 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 27. A 1-minute speech 
or an extension of remarks may not be 
considered controversial. A speech, how- 
ever, severely criticizing and castigat- 
ing—even though it is not an outright 
attack—the judgment and conduct of a 
Member of the House certainly comes 
within the category of controversial mat- 
ter. 

I have not read the extension of re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. ScowaBe], wherein he included an 
editorial from one of the leading news- 
papers in Oklahoma. I, therefore, make 
no observation concerning the merits of 
the editorial or the wisdom of inserting 
it in the Recorp. With the assurance 
that nothing controversial was to be be- 
fore the House, many of our colleagues, 
who were not required to remain in 
Washington because of committee or 
other work, have returned to their homes 
for a few days. I assume that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Scuwase], 
like a majority of the other Members, has 
returned home. At least he is not one 
of the few present here today. 

In these circumstances, it seems to me 
that the remarks to which I have re- 
ferred are regrettable. Possibly if the 
language used reflects on the conduct of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHWABE] a motion to expunge from the 
Record might be in order. That, of 
course, would be controversial business, 
might require a roll call, and would be 
unfair to those Members who in good 
faith are out of the city. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no objection 
to the several gentlemen from Oklahoma 
apologizing for an editorial in one of 
their home papers if they are not in 
agreement with the editorial. However, 
I do deplore the approach to this mat- 
ter in the absence of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Scuwase] without his 
knowledge, and with no opportunity on 
his part to explain his position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair regrets that Members cannot be 
recognized to proceed for 1 minute a 
second time. 


JUSTICE BYRNES 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include two editorials 
from Washington papers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of Justice Byrnes has met with 
universal regret. Probably no man con- 
nected with our Government has been 
held in greater esteem from all quarters. 
Few, if any, have carved out more illus- 
trious records in all three of the coordi- 
nate branches of our Government. He 
deserves a rest now, but the time will 
probably come when he will be called to 
step into the breach again; and he will 
answer “Here” as he always has. 

As samples of the commendatory 
things being said of Justice Byrnes by 
the press, I quote editorials from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star: 
[From the Washington Post of April 3, 1945] 

ART OF BEING BYRNES 


No man who has seen Justice Byrnes at 
work will want to see him leave the public 
service. He is the epitome of a quality that 
has a premium attached to it by the nature 
of the American political system. We mean 
compromise. Edmund Burke, writing on the 
need for reconciliation with the American 
Colonies, said that all government, “indeed, 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act,” is founded on 
compromise. What was necessary in rela- 
tions with the Colonies became just as neces- 
sary in relations within the Federal system 
which grew out of the “bundle of compro- 
mises” of 1787. It is not a habit with Mr. 
Byrnes; it isan art. He knows when to com- 
promise, and how, and that is a gift which 
makes Mr. Byrnes invaluable in our public 
life. In fundamental things Mr. Byrnes can 
be as unyielding as a man whose lack of 
addiction to compromise is merely the mark 
of stubbornness. 

Indeed, Mr. Byrnes’ main task in this war 
has been to “hold the line” against inflation 
and economic instability. On October 3, 
1942, he stepped down from the Supreme 
Court to become Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization. A year later he was put in over- 
all charge of the home front, as Director of 
War Mobilization. When the prospect of 
peace began to be envisaged, he was also 
saddled with the problems of reconversion, 
and his office became known as the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
burden has been onerous, thé responsibility 
immense. 

Perhaps Mr. Byrnes’ chief trouble in that 
time has been to persuade his subadmini- 
trators to share his sense of responsibility. 
He wanted to resign 15 months ago when the 
country had become mobilized within the 
voluntary framework that the President had 
created. His bags were packed when the 
new administration came in. Now that he 
has set the pattern for reconversion, he feels 
that he can step down with an easy con- 
science. The plans to be drawn up and car- 
ried through will require several more years, 
and it is Mr. Byrnes’ feeling that they need a 
new hand at the helm. Mr. Byrnes’ resigna- 
tion brings in his former coadjutor, Judge 
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Vinson, & man of similar quality and of sim!- 
lar congressional experience, a man equally 
respected for his sincerity and integrity and 
judgment, though, if anything, less pliable 
in his official dealings. No appointment could 
have been more appropriate. 

Mr. Byrnes has often expressed a desire 
to go back to the practice of law. It is no 
secret that he was disappointed that he did 
not share the Democratic ticket last fall with 
Mr. Roosevelt. There are those who felt that 
his proper place, failing that selection, was 
the Secretaryship of State. But any dis- 
appointment on these scores that Mr. Byrnes 
may have felt has long since vanished, and 
there is not the slightest reason to think that 
his long-contemplated resignation is trace- 
able to any reason other than the one as- 
signed to it. What he needs now is a rest 
from the arduous, even killing, labors of the 
last few years. But we would warn him that 
the reaction of most of his old coworkers in 
Washington will be to wonder what public 
job he could best fill when he returns. There 
is one that readily occurs to us. That is the 
post of delegate to the security council in 
the new world organization, where the 
United Nations and the world will have need 
of that happy blend of firmness and com- 
promise which Mr. Byrnes brings to his 
assignments. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
3, 1945] 


MR. BYRNES DEPARTS 


The extent and genuineness of the sense of 
disappointment with which the announce- 
ment of his departure from public life has 
been received is the best measure of the 
service which James F. Byrnes has rendered 
and the best tribute to his qualities as a man. 
In 1942, after a long and creditable career 
in public life, Mr. Byrnes was serving on the 
Supreme Court—the highest distinction to 
which any lawyer can aspire. But he did not 
hesitate to put the security and the honor 
of that post behind him when the President 
asked for his aid in preparing the country for 
the grim test of war. As head of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and, later, as Di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobilization, Mr. 
Byrnes became known as Assistant Presi- 
dent, and, indeed, his domestic burdens and 
responsibilities were second only to those of 
the Chief Executive. 

It may well be doubted that any other man 
could have accomplished more in these diffi- 
cult posts. Occasional mistakes were made, 
but they are insignificant when measured 
against the accomplishments for which Mr. 
Byrnes is entitled to full credit. In his ap- 
proach to all problems the national welfare 
was his first consideration, and this remained 
true when he sought a solution through a 
process of compromise as well as when he 
felt obliged to adhere to a policy of uncom- 
promising firmness. In pursuing this course 
Mr. Byrnes made enemies, and they were able 
to deny him a place on the Democratic Party 
ticket last fall. It is an undeniable fact, how- 
ever, that the enemies which he has made 
and the nature of their complaints against 
him are an impressive tribute to Mr. Byrnes 
and the unselfish quality of his performance. 

In leaving public office now, Mr. Byrnes is 
giving effect to a desire expressed as long ago 
as last summer, and there is no occasion to 
look behind the stated reasons for his resig- 
nation. As he steps down, it is fortunate 
that the President can turn to a successor 
with the experience, character, and reputa- 
tion of Judge Vinson, even though his ad- 
vancement will leave a vacancy in the Fed- 
eral Loan Administration which will be hard 
to fill. 


THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, Premier 
Stalin is a realist. At Yalta he made a 
proposition to Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt that, in my 
opinion, is in keeping with the realities 
of the world situation. His proposal is, 
as reported in the Washington Post of 
Thursday, April 5, 1945, in the column 
of Drew Pearson, as follows: 


The tip-off as to how Joe Stalin feels about 
smaller nations was given more than a year 
ago in a private talk with Cuban Ambassa- 
dor Concheso. It gave a significant indica- 
tion of why Stalin demands three votes in 
the United Nations Assembly. 

Stalin amazed the Ambassador with his 
knowledge of Cuban labor and economic 
problems, but talked as if Cuba were part 
of the United States. Concheso explained 
that the Platt amendment had been abro- 
gated and Cuba now had complete political 
freedom. But this made little impression on 
Stalin. He viewed Cuba as wedded to the 
United States of America. 


Then he turned to Argentina. And with 
considerable vehemence he remarked that it 
was about time the United States took Ar- 
gentina in hand and forced it to join the 
Allies. Stalin’s eyes flashed when he talked 
of Argentina and he seemed to believe that 
the United States had complete control of 
the entire American Continent. 


Ambassador Concheso explained that Ar- 
gentina was a long way off from the United 
States of America aid that the United States 
took pains to respect the independence of 
Latin-American states. But Stalin seemed 
unconvinced. 


STALIN’S BORDER STATES 


Since then, evidence has increased that 
the Soviet considers (1) Latin America as a 
bloc which will always vote with the United 
States, (2) smaller nations close to a big 
power as legitimate satellites of that power. 

For instance, when Winston Churchill vis- 
ited Moscow last summer, Stalin was very 
frank in saying that Russia must have a 
series of states on her western border—Po- 
land, Rumania, Finland—which were 
friendly to her. He made it plain that the 
Soviet would not tolerate for a minute a 
government in these bordering states which 
did not cooperate with the U. S. S. R. 

Since then Stalin has changed the Govern- 
ment of Rumania when it suited him, has 
forced the Allies to accept the Polish Lublin 
Government, and has caused a Government 
turn-over in Finland. 

So the coldly realistic Stalin figures that 
the tactics he employs with his neighbors are 
employed also by the United States of Amer- 
ica with its neighbors; and if not, then it’s 
this country’s fault. In fact, his only com- 
plaint to the Cuban Ambassador was that 
the United States didn’t crack down on Ar- 
gentina, 

SIXTEEN SOVIET VOTES 


Stalin’s views regarding small countries 
were expressed quite clearly at the closed- 
door sessions of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. Ambassador Gromyko pointed out 
that Russia, occupying one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, would have only one vote, 
while the British Commonwealth would have 
six. 

Stettinius replied that the United States, 
almost as large as Russia, had only one vote 
and was not complaining. Gromyko coun- 
tered with the reminder that the United 
States dominated 20 Latin-American repub- 
lics and could swing 21 votes. 


For a while the Dumbarton Oaks parley 
was completely deadlocked. But finally 
Gromyko revealed that his Government 
planned to organize 16 Soviet republics. 
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At this both Roosevelt and Churchill hit 
the ceiling. 

In the end Russia agreed to postpone the 
question of 16 votes until Churchill, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin could sit down together. 
This was what F. D. R. faced at Yalta. 

And out of this came the compromise of 
three votes for both the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


He proposed, according to belated ac- 
counts of the conference from the White 
House, that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics be given three votes in the 
assembly of the world organization ten- 
tatively sketched at Dumbarton Oaks. 
To this proposition, President Roosevelt 
acceded and promised Premier Stalin 
that the United States would support 
such a proposition at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The basis for Stalin’s proposal is the 
recognition that a vast country such as 
Russia, wielding a tremendous power in 
the community of nations, should not be 
confined in its voting in the assembly to 
the same representation as, for instance 
the little country of Haiti, having but a 
small fraction of the area and population 
and resources of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and that it is in ac- 
cordance with the realities of the situa- 
tion to confine the voting power of the 
great nations of the world to the same 
representation as that accorded to the 
relatively minor nations of the world. 
With this position, I am in entire agree- 
ment, and I approve the President’s 
promise to support Mr. Stalin’s position 
at the San Francisco Conference, and to 
ask for the same representation for the 
United States of America—namely, three 
votes in the assembly. The only fault 
that I would find with either Mr. Stalin’s 
proposal or Mr. Roosevelt’s is that they 
both fall short of what I conceive to be a 
fair basis of representation for the United 
States of America and for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. I think the 
British position to the effect that the in- 
dependent component parts of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations should 
each be entitled to a vote in the assembly 
is in strict accordance with the realities. 
On this basis I understand that Britain 
will claim and obtain a vote for each of 
the independent component parts of the 
Br.i.ish Commonwealth of Nations, com- 
monly called'the British Empire. On this 
basis that empire would have six votes. 

It seeuis to me that, if the British 
Empire is to have 6 votes, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, consisting of 
16 autonomous republics constituting the 
Soviet Union, should be entitled on the 
same basis to 16 votes. On that same 
basis the United States should have a 
vote for each 1 of the 48 States that 
comprise our Union, and, in order to give 
substance to that proposition, I shall in- 
troduce a measure which, if enacted, will 
confer upon each one of our States all 
of the attributes of sovereignty and all 
of the powers which, under our Consti- 
tution, Congress is authorized to grant. 

I believe Mr. Stalin’s proposal and the 
proposal of the British Empire for such 
multiple representation is realistic, and 
I regret that the President has an- 
nounced that he is receding from the 
position he took at Yalta in requesting 
multiple representation for the United 
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States. The only complaint that I can 
have with the President’s Yalta propo. 
sition is that it is only partially realistic 
and that America should have in any 
assembly of nations a representation ap- 
proximately proportionate to the power 
and influence which she wields. It is foy 
that purpose that I am introducing the 
measure above referred to, and I trust 
that Congress may see fit to enact it in 
order to lend substance to our claim to 
be a union of 48 sovereign States. While 
it may be that the voting power in the 
assembly of nations accorded to the 
United States may not be exactly the 
number of States in the Union, it is 
manifestly in accordance with realities 
to accord to the United States, to Russia, 
to Great Britain, and possibly some of 
our other United Nations, voting repre. 
sentation proportioned to their power, 
wealth, influence, population, and terri- 
torial extent. In fact, it might be wise, 
if the new community of nations is to 
be a real instrument for the peace of the 
world, to make the voting strength of 
each nation in the assembly and in the 
council a variable proposition from year 
to year, taking into account not only the 
elements heretofore named but also giy- 
ing increased representation as a recog- 
nition from year to year of achievements 
in the sciences and the arts and in peace- 
ful achievements for the benefit of man- 
kind. I feel sure that, with the com- 
bined wisdom of the nations in the San 
Francisco Conference, they may be able 
to develop such a flexible voting basis 
as Will give credit and due weight in the 
organization of the nations for achieve- 
ments in the works of peace and civili- 
zation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


LORD HALIFAX IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know anything about this but I think 
something pretty bad has happened that 
these gentlemen have been talking about. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to permit me to clear 
up the matter mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
the acting minority leader. I regret too, 
Mr. Speaker, that some sections of the 
press of the Nation have made an issue 
out of the Ambassador’s visit as a resu!t 
of my colleague’s remarks in the Record 
and his reprinting of the Tulsa Tribune 
editorial therein. 

I regret that it is necessary now, with- 
out further delay, to try to correct this 
matter. I endeavored to call the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ScuwaseE! 
to notify him that I intend to answer 
him. Iam sorry he is out of the city. 

But I cannot agree with my colleague 
from Michigan that this should be left 
unanswered indefinitely—or to wait until 
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Congress might happen to be back for 
seular business on the 10th or 12th 
5th of April. The blaming of Lord 
ex for the use of automobiles or 
slanes in an Oklahoma coyote hunt 
is offensive, and damaging to our rela- 
tions with a fighting ally. The fact that 
the hua was arranged solely by the 
Oklahoma people and in no way the 
responsibility of Lord Halifax who “— 
present merely as an invited guest, 
impo ortant. 
That was the reason my statement 
was made at this time. I do not believe, 
and I do not think the gentleman from 
Michigan can find anything in my re- 
marks that can be expunged from the 
Recorp of this House. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
has expired. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
ejiven permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article. 


NEW CONTRACT WITH ALUMINUM MO- 
NOPOLY SHOULD BE CANCELED FOR 
AMERICA’S WELFARE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, our 
handling of the vast program for war 
procurement of aluminum involves every 
segment of our national economy, now 
and after the war. 

The Metals Reserve Company, a 
subdivision of the R. F. C., has just signed 
a new contract with the Aluminum Co, 
of Canada, to purchase another 250,000,- 
060 pounds of aluminum. The Alumi- 
num Co, of Canada is the Canadian 
front for the giant American aluminum 
trust, Alcoa. That fact alone is deeply 
on and particularly so when all 
iccompanying facts are marshaled to 
stand beside it. 

We certainly are not so narrow in our 
views that we would protest the purchase 
of needed and vital war materials from 
a company located within the boundaries 
of anally. Certainly there is no Member 
of this Congress who would be so short- 
sighted as to insist that we cut off our 
war supplies because we do not want a 
monopoly to produce them. 

What is wrong with what is commonly 
referred to as the Shipshaw deal is that 
it is stifling the American aluminum in- 
dustry. It is risking at least $50,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money invested in the Pa- 
cific Northwest alone. It will cost us 
$10,000,000 more for aluminum than we 
could produce it for ourselves. 

And this vast wastage comes atop an 
outright loss of at least another $65,000,- 
C00—or possibly $100,000,000—already 
invested in uneconomic aluminum plants 
whose location in high-cost power areas 
can only be understood as having been 
dictated by those who wanted to protect 
Alcoa from real post-war competition. 
Now, the Shipshaw contract has been 
extended, This renewal may cripple the 
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post-war prospects of at least one entire 
section of our Nation—the Pacific 
Northwest. That is not the concern 
alone of us who come from that section. 
If one section suffers, the Nation suffers. 
If monopoly is aided to stifle free enter- 
prise for potential competitors, our whole 
economic system becomes more unwork- 
able, and our 60,000,000 post-war jobs 
program becomes unrealizable. 

Not the least objectionable feature of 
this contract is that it comes at the very 
moment when the circuit court of New 
York, in a final decision, has branded the 
vast aluminum empire of Alcoa .a mo- 
nopoly and ordered its dissolution after 
the war if competition is not by that time 
firmly established. 

The entire Shipshaw deal, originated 
and engineered by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation end the Metals Re- 
serve Company under Jesse Jones, is 
a national scandal. I see no reason now 
that a scandal left by Jesse Jones should 
be perpetuated after he himself has left 
us. 

Mr. Speaker, so vital is it to this Na- 
tion to win this war as quickly as possi- 
ble that most of us excuse almost any 
act if it will help cCefeat the Axis 1 
day sooner. If it could be shown that 
this 250,000,000-pound contract with 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of a corporation whose stock 
is held by the same stockholders who 
control Alcoa and dominated by the same 
11 individuals who rule American alu- 
minum production, is essential to vic- 
tory, or will bring that victory a single 
hour sooner, there would be no logical 
ground for protest. 

With this in mind, a week ago I urged 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
which has been investigating the light- 
metals industry, to look thoroughly into 
this contract. 

After an exhaustive study of my own 
I have reluctantly concluded that the 
extension of the Shipshaw contract can- 
not longer be excused on the basis of 
the war urgency, that the extended con- 
tract must be canceled, and our own 
Government-owned plants—under pri- 
vate management the potential post-war 
competitors of Alecoa—be given the op- 
portunity to produce this needed alumi- 
num. 

Let me review some of the facts which 
have come to my attention. I know that 
I do not need to detail the great solici- 
tude which we have previously shown for 
the Aluminum Co. of C@fnada—the Alcoa 
of our northern neighbor. My esteemed 
colleague the gentieman from the Sixth 
District of Washington | Mr. CorreE] has 
ably exposed this solicitude long before 
I was a Member of this Congress. 

In April of 1943—2 years ago—my col- 
league introduced a resolution to inves- 
tigate Jesse Jones’ assistance to Alcoa’s 
Canadian front. He presented a start- 
ling array of facts. 

Repeatedly since then the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Corree] and 
other able Members have detailed the 
way in which the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation gave more than $68,500,000 
of our taxpayers’ money to the Alumi- 
num Trust in Canada, and how the 1l 
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stockholders owning a majority interest 
in both the American and Canadian com- 
panies got from the D. P. C. and R. F. C, 
here, and from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, a $300,000,000 aluminum plant at 
Shipshaw, in Canada, for an investment 
of only $15,000,000 of their own money. 

We loaned the $68,500,000 interest-free. 
We arranged te give the principal, too, 
through prices enough more than what 
we paid any American producer so that 
all of the original $68,500,000 would even- 
tually come out of our pockets. 

That original deal might have been 
justifiable because the only people who 
knew how to produce aluminum were the 
ones we had permitted to monopolize 90 
percent of the virgin ingot business 
through the years before the war. But 
did we help potential competitors of 
Alcoa on the same favorable terms? We 
did not. 

We gave them no interest free money. 
What the R. F. C. loaned American com- 
petitors of Alcoa was at 4 percent inter- 
est. We gave no American producer 
specially high prices to help him repay 
the principal. While we were paying 
Alcoa of Canada 17 cents or more a pound 
for aluminum, we rigidly demanded 15 
cents a pound as a ceiling from Ameri- 
can competitors of the aluminum trust. 

At this‘same time, we were putting 
$271,000,000 of American money into De- 
fense Plant Corporation aluminum plants 
of our own. Who chose the sights for 
these plants, I do not know. But anyone 
who will aquaint himself with the prob- 
lems of aluminum production can easily 
discover that every time you add one 
mill to the cost of electric power at an 
aluminum plant, you add a cent a pound 
to the cost of producing aluminum. For 
it takes 10 kilowatt-hours of power to 
produce 1 pound of aluminum. 

This fact must have been known to 
those who located our American plants. 
Yet, they put: 

A $33,000,000 plant at Maspeth, N. Y., 
where power costs 6.5 mills. 

A $19,$00,000 plant at Massena, N. Y., 
where power costs 6.5 mills. 

A $17,000,000 plant at Burlington, N. J., 
where power costs 6.5 mills. 

Consequently, the cost of production 
at these plants, all of which were later 
closed, was 16 cents or more a pound. 
The selling price was 15 cents a pound. 

Thus, we lost on every pound pro- 
duced; from the day the site was picked 
for these plants, we were destined to lose. 

The gentlemen from New York and 
from New Jersey are as interested in 
this problem as any of us, because they 
now have in those sections D. P. C. plants 
which cannot produce aluminum at an 
economically sound price, and are there- 
fore only $65,000,000 junk piles when it 
comes time to interest private investors 
in them for post-war developments. 

While these mistakes were being 
made—and through them Alcoa was be- 
ing assured of no real competition from 
such high-cost plants in the post-war 
world ahead—the D. P. C. did locate in 
low-cost power districts, other aluminum 
plants. 

We in the Pacific Northwest are blessed 
with an abundance of hydroelec-ric 
power, and we have had the visicon—and 
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this administration and Congress has 
had the vision, to develop that power 
through Grand Coulee and Bonneville. 
We hope to develop it further through a 
Columbia Valley Authority. 

It was this power which gave to us in 
the Northwest ideal locations for alumi- 
num plants. 

Alcoa and Reynolds, the only private 
competitor the monopoly has and one 
which came into existence without bene- 
fit of special Government aid such as we 
granted to Alcoa’s Canadian counterpart, 
took advantage of this situation. Alcoa 
has a plant at Vancouver, Wash. Rey- 
noids located a plant at Longview, Wash. 

The Defense Plant Corporation also 
invested $50,000,600 in Northwest plants. 
One at $23,500,000, in Spokane; one, at 
$19,600,000, in Troutdale, Oreg.; and one 
at $6,554,000, at Tacoma, Wash. 

All of these plants benefit from our 
cheap Northwest power, the cheapest 
power in this Nation at 2 mills. As a 
consequence they did produce, and are 
producing aluminum at from 10 to 11 
cents a pound, and they returned to this 
Government, when they produced at ca- 
pacity, between $14,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 a year in profits. 

South along the Pacific coast, which 
also has hydroelectric power, although 
at a price nearly double that in the 
Northwest, two other plants were located, 
a $13,000,000 plant at Los Angeles and a 
$8.000,000 plant at Riverbank, Calif. 

With the higher power cost, these two 
plants could not return a profit to the 
Government, but they could, and did, 
produce aluminum for the war at virtu- 
ally cost. 

For nearly 3 years now, there has been 
rightful agitation to locate an alumina 
plant at tidewater in the Pacific North- 
west. Aluminum is made from a white, 
flour-like substance, known as alumina, 
chiefly produced from bauxite. The 
D. P. C. erected two alumina plants, one 
at Hurricane Creek, Ark., at a cost of 
$39,045,000, and one at Baton Rouge, La., 
at a cost of $28,567,000. The Baton 
Rouge plant hardly got into operation 
when it was closed. 

Had this plant been located at tide- 
water in the Pacific Northwest, or had it 
been removed there, or had a new plant 
been erected to supply the 2,000 tons of 
alumina which the Northwest plants con- 
sume a day, the investment would have 
been paid off in freight-rate savings in 
3 years. 

Meanwhile, there was being developed 
a process of extracting alumina from 
Northwest clays. Five small pilot plants, 
to experiment in the production of 
alumina from clay, were authorized. To- 
day, we still await the operation of such 
a plant at Salem, Oreg. 

Had full attention been given to the 
production of almuinum under these cir- 
cumstances on the Pacific coast, we could 
have already saved millions of dollars 
during this war in terms of returned 
profit from low-cost production. We 
could have regained the more than $50,- 
000,000 of Government investment in 
western aluminum plants through sale 
to willing private investors. And we 
would have laid the ground work for a 
great new light metals industry, armed 
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and prepared to assume its role of a 
competitor with the great giant, Alcoa, 
in the post-war world. We would have 
contributed toward the prosperity we 
seek, and the 60,000,000 jobs we are 
pledged to attain. 

But—no! Last August came the pro- 
nouncement that we had “aluminum 
running our of our ears.” D. P. C, 
ordered cut-backs all along the line. 

Riverbank and Los Angeles plants were 
closed—added, at that moment, to the 
$65,000,000 junk pile of eastern plants, 
Two pot lines at Troutdale were closed. 
Two were closed at Spokane. 

Last month one of these pot lines at 
Spokane reopened. 

No effort was made to bring to the 
Northwest an alumina plant of any type. 
Yet, men of vision must know that a 
nearby source of alumina would be prof- 
itable to the Government’s operation 
now, and will be essential to the post-war 
disposal of Government facilities without 
great loss. With the war in the Pacific 
gathering in velocity, it is criminal to 
clog our badly pressed railroads to the 
coast with shipments of alumina from 
Arkansas which could be made cheaply 
in the Northwest. 

The shocking fact is that if those cut- 
backs in the Pacific coast production of 
aluminum had not been made last 
August, America would by this time have 
produced 25 percent more aluminum 
than is called for in our contract with the 
Canadian Alcoa and at a saving for our 
taxpayers of 4 cents on every one of the 
250,000,000 pounds just authorized. 

If the R. F. C. would cancel that new 
contract and reopen the Northwest’s pot 
lines, which it should do, we could pro- 
duce in our own country within 6 months 
the amount the contract with the Cana- 
dian monopoly demands. 

In cold dollars, at 4 cents a pound, 
we would save $10,000,000, and on every 
penny of that 4 cents a pound saving, 
this Government would receive 85 per- 
cent of the profit, in accordance with 
the terms of its contracts with the op- 
erators of D. P. C. plants. 

It is not a question of giving the con- 
tract to Canada’s Alcoa or not having 
aluminum for the war. We can pro- 
duce what we need by operating the 
plants we have already built with Gov- 
ernment funds. We can get it cheaper. 
At the same time, we can preserve the 
Government investment in our own ef- 
ficient, low-cost plants and make them 
more attractive for post-war disposal to 
private interests. 

Alcoa has just been held by the Cir- 
cuit Court of New York to be a monopoly 
operating in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Alcoa has just been told 
that after the war it must dissolve unless 
it is by that time no longer the sole 
source of virgin ingots in this country. 

Aluminum, Ltd., in Canada has just 
been found to have actively participated 
in the organization of an illegal world 
cartel. 

The disposition of D. P. C. aluminum 
plants, especially those which can pro- 
duce economically and in competition 
with Alcoa, must not be prejudiced now 
by further contracts with Aluminum, 
Ltd., especially when the aluminum we 
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need we can get by operating the fg- 
cilities we have built ourselves. 

The future of this great industry, the 
future of the great aviation industry 
the future of the people who have come 
to the Northwest to work in our mighty 
war plants there, the future of private 
investors who look to the beginnings of 
light metals production in that great 
rich area, and more generally, the fy. 
ture of our whole country, free from the 
restrictive effects of monopoly, un- 
shackled from world cartels, are all in- 
volved to some degree in the R. FP. C's 
most unwise extension of the Shipshaw 
contract. 

It should be immediately canceled and 
the Northwest’s plants should be put to 
work at‘full blast. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY PLANES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, March 27, in the debate here in 
the House on the manpower bill, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
charged Members on this side of the aisle 
with playing politics with national de- 
fense in June 1939, 


These people— 


He said— 


voted against a provision in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill providing $9,000,000 
to develop the Flying Fortress and the fight- 
ing planes of this country at a time when we 


had no designs suitable for the construction 
of either. 


They wanted to build ghost airplanes, not 
fighting airplanes, * * * and by their 
operations they delayed the development of 
our Flying Fortresses and our fighter planes 
3 months at a very critical period. 


The remarks were quite irrelevant to 
the debate, as so many remarks of the 
opposition are, and ordinarily I should 
ignore them. But we have a duty, I 
think, to keep the record straight. 

The facts are that in June 1939, 3 
months before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, there was before the House a 
War Department appropriation bill in- 
cluding funds for the construction of 
5,500 military planes, as recommended by 
the Secretary of War, Genera? Arnold, 
and Gen. Malin Craig, then Chief of 
Staff. 

The bill had the backing of the avia- 
tion industry and aviation experts, in- 
cluding Colonel Lindbergh, once the 
darling of the opposition, who said: 

It would be, in my opinion, an error to 
reduce the number of planes called for in 
the expansion program of the Army Air Corps. 


But this did not satisfy the gentlemen 
on the Republican side of the House. 
Oh, no; they knew far more about our 
air needs than the Chief of Staff, General 
Arnold, and other aviation experts. So 
they proposed by an amendment to cut 
down the size of the appropriation and 
reduce construction by 1,283 planes. 
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Any planes we built would be no good, 
they said, taking a slap at American in- 
cenuity and engineering that even some 
of their colleagues protested. And why 
the hurry? From their own private 
sources they knew that there was not 
going tobe a war. Before we went ahead 
as recommended, we should wait a year 
or two for further research and experi- 
mentation—as if the Army, Navy, and 
the aviation industry had not been con- 
ducting research and experimentation all 
along. 

Besides, it was said, it would “save a lot 
of money,” and “a little later”—notice 
that phrase—some of the money could 
be allocated for research and develop- 
ment. 

Now, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill carried an item of $10,000,000 
for just such purposes. But that was 
not enough, the Republican generals de- 
cided. In their infinite wisdom they pro- 
posed to deny the War Department al- 
most 1,300 badly needed planes, almost a 
fourth of the number asked for, and in- 
stead give it an additional $9,000,000 for 
experiment and research. 

When the matter came to a vote, the 
House wisely decided by a majority of 
217 to 150 that it wouid follow the com- 
petent technical advice of the Army 
rather than the Republicans’ political 
strategy; 122 Republicans voted for the 
crippling amendment, and only 5 against. 
On the record, who was in favor of 
providing fighting ships, and not ghost 
ships, still in blueprint stage on the 
drawing board? Who was playing poli- 
tics on national defense? Who consist- 
ently followed a narrow partisan line 
and irresponsibly sniped at all prepared- 
ness measures right down to Pearl Har- 
bor? Who voted against acquiring 
stock piles of strategic war materials in 
1939? Who voted against the Selective 
Service Act in 1940? Who voted against 
the extension of the Selective Service 
Act in the summer of 1941, less than 6 
months before Pearl Harbor? 


If I were a gentleman on the other side 
of the aisle, I would show the greatest 
modesty and exercise the utmost re- 
straint in talking of my party’s record 
on the Army Air Forces expansion bill of 
1939 or any other part of our pre-Pearl 
Harbor preparedness program that is 
now paying off in the greatest military 
victory of history, thanks to the fore- 
sight of the President and the adminis- 
tration. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S.298. An act to continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SHEPPARD, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House. do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 9, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, 
on Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2839. A bill to increase the salary of 
the executive secretary of the Nurses’ Ex- 
amining Board of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R. 2840. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 2841. A bill relating to the deducti- 
bility from gross income of intangible drill- 
ing and development costs incurred in con- 
nection with the drilling of wells and the 
preparation of wells for the production of 
oil or gas; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2851. A bill to provide for investigat- 
ing the matter of the establishment of a na- 
tional park in the old part of the city of 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of conserving 
the historical objects and buildings therein; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 2852. A bill to create a Natural Re- 
sources Board, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 2853. A bill to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in the United States naval 
hospital, Seattle, Wash., on May 10, 1944; to 
the Committee on Claims. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 2842. A bill for the relief of Mont- 
gomery County, Miss., districts.Nos. 2 and 3; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 2843. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Harold Nesbitt, a minor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 2844. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Mrs. Katherine Nelson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 2845. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Muzio (Mrs. Joseph Muzio) and the legal 
guardian of Louis Muzio; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 2846. A bill for the relief of A. Boyd 
Puccinelli; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2847. A bill for the relief of A. Boyd 
Puccinelli; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 2848. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy Woods, 
Raymond E. Hilliard, and Thomas E. Hilliard, 
minors; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 2849. A bill for the relief of James R. 
Walsh; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2850. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Napiorkowski; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


323. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: Petition, 
containing 176 signatures, in opposition to 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

324. By Mr. MCCORMACK: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, urging the 
Members of Congress from the New England 
States to confer with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with a view to effecting an 
adjustment quickly in the egg price ceilings 
in the New England area; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

325. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Rev. Glen 
Trowbridge and other members of the Church 
of the Brethren of Carthage, Mo., opposing 
compulsory peacetime conscription legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

326. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Blanche G. Cobb and sundry other 
citizens of Lisbon Falls, Maine, deploring the 
shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

327. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Abruz- 
zese Beneficial Society of Bethlehem, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to an extension of an invi- 
tation to attend the Conference of Allied 
Nations at San Francisco to democratic Italy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

328. Also, petition of Orsarese Beneficial 
Society of Bethlehem, Pa., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to extension of an invitation to attend the 
Conference of Allied Nations at San Francisco 
to democratic Italy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ; 





SENATE 


Fripay, Apri 6, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev, Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, whom we Seek in all 
our need and through all the mystery and 
perplexity of life, without whom we can- 
not live bravely or well, show us Thy will 
in all the maze of paths our uncertain 
feet may take. As we draw near to Thee 
now in prayer do Thou graciously draw 
near unto us, until we become more sure 
of Thee than of midday light: Come to 
us in the common life that entangles us; 
meet us in the thorny questions which 
confront us; make Thy highways through 
the avenues of sense; clothe Thy glory in 
our failing flesh; breathe through the 
things that are seen the peace of the 
unseen and eternal: We ask it in the 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 5, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk cailed the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O’Daniel 
Austin Gurney O’Mahoney 
Bailey Hart Pepper 
Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hiil Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Moore Wherry 
Ferguson Morse White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Myers Wilson 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Florida |Mr. ANDREWS], tne 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Kentucky |[Mr. CHANDLER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GuFFEY!, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAyBANnK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHAM] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore!] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sen- 
-ators are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Buck], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], and the 


Senator from North Dakota I[Mr, 
Youne]. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 


eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 

By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 5, 1845, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 298) to continue Commod- 
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ity Credit Corporation as an agency of 
the United States, increase its borrowing 
power, revise the basis of the annual 
appraisal of its assets, and for other 
purposes. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 13 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in him, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, esti- 
mates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices for the quarter ending June 
30, 1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY 

A letter from the chairman of the board 
of the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the American National Theatre 
and Academy for the year 1944 (with an ac- 
companying roport); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF TARIFF COMMISSION CON- 
CERNING CERTAIN PRODUCTS AND THE 
RATIO OF IMPORTS IN RELATION 
THERETO (S. DOC. NO. 38) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
which was read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 5, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith certain information in 
partial response to Senate Resolution 341, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to on De- 
cember 8, 1944. 

The material forwarded at this time con- 
Sists of the general introduction to the re- 
port and separate sections for the following 
schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930: 

Schedule 2: Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware. 

Schedule 6: Tobacco and manufactures. 

Schedule 13: Rayon and manufactures. 

If, as I understand, arrangements are made 
to have this material printed, the data with 
respect to other schedules of the Tariff Act 
will be forwarded directly to the Frinting 
Office in order that a printed report may be 
available to the Members of the Senate 
shortly after all of the material has been 
completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. RYDER, 
Chairman, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
and accompanying report will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
the report from the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission just laid before the 
Senate should be printed as a Senate 
document, but I submit the request that 
all sections of the report be printed in 
one volume, That will necessitate the 


.the Secretary of War of the United States, 
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holding of the present section of the re. 
port until the further sections have been 
completed by the Tariff Commission, 
make the request, therefore, that the re. 
port be printed in one volume and that 
the printing be deferred until the other 
sections have been submitted, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob. 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Finance: 
“Whereas the borough of Brooklyn, county 
of Kings, city and State of New York has 
been allocated a veterans’ facility to care for 
the vast veteran population of this borough 
and neighboring boroughs; and 
“Whereas the locating of the facility has 
been deferred due to the lack of a suitable 
site; and 
“Whereas the War Department has at Fort 
Hamilton more acreage than is deemed nec- 
essary at this time; and 
“Whereas several attempts have been made 
to have the War Department transfer title 
to the Veterans’ Bureau of sufficient acreage 
on which to build this facility; and 
“Whereas up to the present the committee 
in charge of securing this facility for Brook. 
lyn has been unable to get a definite commit- 
ment from the War Department for this 
acreage: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby requests the War Department of the 
United States to transfer at once title to 
sufficient acreage at Fort Hamilton in the 
borough of Brooklyn to the United States 
Veterans’ Administration in order that the 
Veterans’ Bureau may be enabled to start 
construction of this hospital at once in order 
to relieve the overcrowding in the other vet- 
eran facility in the city of New York; and 
be it further 
“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
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the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from this State.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
Stat: of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Whereas the Nazi persecution and whole- 
sale slaughter of Jews in Europe have out- 
raged the conscience of the civilized world 
and have vastly aggravated the tragedy of 
the Jewish problem there; and 

“Whereas at the end of the present war 
large numbers of European Jews will find 
themselves in desperate need for a new home 
where they can rebuild their lives in dignity 
and security; and 

“Whereas after World War No. 1, Great 
Britain had accepted at the instance of the 
Allied and Associated Powers the mandate 
for Palestine and had undertaken ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine,’ an undertaking subse- 
quently approved by 52 nations, including 
the United States; and 

“Whereas this policy was concurred in by 
a joint resolution unanimgusly adopted by 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States on June 30, 1922; and 

“Wheres the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Party in their national conventions of 
1944, adopted platforms in favor of the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 
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«whereas the President of the United 
ates on October 15, 1944, expressed his ap- 
oval of this aim which he stated to be ‘in 
i with the traditional American policy 
and in keeping with the spirit of the “four 
freedoms” ’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That we of the State of 
Minnesota express our profound sympathy 
with the millions of innocent victims of the 
enemy's ruthless extermination policy, and 
that we demand just punishment of all those 
who perpetrated these horrible crimes 
against humanity; and be it further 
“« Resolved, That the United States should 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
Palestine should be opened for free immigra- 
tion and unrestricted colonization so that 
the Jewish people may rebuild their ancestral 
homeland as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and to the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America.” 


Approved March 29, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 


Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
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A resolution adopted by Societa Italiana Di 
Mutuo Soccorsc, of South Bethlehem, Pa., 
favoring recognition of Italy as a full ally 
of the United Nations and that democratic 
representatives of Italy be invited to the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 28 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
House Resolution 2274, providing for rear- 
ing ponds and a fish hatchery in the Upper 
Peninsula 


“Whereas Congressman Hoox has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of 
Congress, House Resolution 2274, providing 
for the establishment and construction of 
rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at a suit- 
able location in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan; and 

“Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of such rearing ponds and fish hatchery 
will be of benefit to the sportsmen and peo- 
ple of the State of Michigan, and of especial 
benefit to the people of the Upper Peninsula: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legisiature urge that the 
Congress of the United States enact House 
Resolution 2274, providing for rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery in the Upper Peninsula; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
members of the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and to the 
Michigan Members in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Congress.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Resolution 33 


“Resolution expressing the opinion of the 
house of representatives that veterans of 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 be 
represented at the World Peace Conference 


“Whereas a resolution has been presented 
to the House of Representatives of Congress, 
voicing a plea that veterans of World War No. 
1 be represented at the World Peace Confer- 
ence; and 


. 
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“Whereas the American veterans of World 
War No. 2 are interested in, and have asked 
for, this same representation at the Peace 
Conference; and 

“Whereas the men who do the fighting 
should be the men who make the peace, as 
they know the situation vastly better than 
someone who has not been at the front or 
even in a uniform; and 

“Whereas Michigan now has almost 500,000 
men in the service, many of them fully qual- 
ified, both by experience and ability, to sit 
at the conference table for peace: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the members of the house ask our Con- 
gressmen in Washington to support this 
measure and use every effort in their power 
to see that representatives of veterans of 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 be at 
the Conference for World Peace which meets 
in San Francisco; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, to the Michigan Members in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to the secretary of the American 
Veterans of World War No. 2.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 

A petition of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to regulate the production and dis- 
tribution of margarine and soya butter; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Dickinson 
County (Mich.) Bar Association, favoring 
the enactment of the so-called McCarran bill, 
being the bill (S. 7) to improve the admin- 
istration of Justice by prescribing fair admin- 
istrative procedure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Mount 
Clemens, Mich., requesting a change in the 
order of Office of Defense Transportation 
which restricts large gatherings where trans- 
portation is involved, so that religious or- 
ganizations may not be affected thereby; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WORLD ORDER COMPACT—PETITIONS 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there is 
no institution more thoroughly suited to 
keeping our Government close to our 
people than the exercise of the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. This is emphasized in the 
first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, as a part of our Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights. 

It is, accordingly, of special interest to 
the Senate to find this right of petition 
freely exercised throughout the Nation 
in support of a world order compact and 
an international organization for the 
better ordering of the interdependent 
life of nations, the preservation of peace 
with justice, and the furtherance of the 
general good of all peoples. Such an ex- 
pression is timely, for it reflects wide- 
spread interest not only in a general 
principle, but in the proposal for a gen- 
eral international organization which is 
pending today before the world, and 
which is intended to conform to the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate on November 5, 
1943. 

The star of destiny will shine over San 
Francisco on April 25, 1945, when the 
representatives of at least 44 peace-lov- 
ing nations are expected to assemble to 
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consider the establishment of a general 
international organization based upon 
the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, open to member- 
ship by all such states, large and small, 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Two Members of the Senate will be 
associated with those representing the 
United States of America at San Fran- 
cisco. It is, therefore, fitting that there 
be communicated to them through peti- 
tions addressed to the Senate the faith 
and the prayer of the people of the 
United States that progress shall be made 
at that conference toward securing every 
possible assurance that the infinite sac- 
rifices of this war shall not have been 
made in vain. It is the prayer of the 
people of America that this Nation and 
the world shall there agree upon a world 
order compact that will substantially im- 
prove the chances for the maintenance of 
international justice, peace, and security 
for many years to come. 

In support of such a world order com- 
Pact more than 5,000 people, assembled 
in more than 100 communities, have 
framed their petitions on the model of 
the ancient Mayflower Compact, and 
have forwarded them to me for formal 
submission to the Senate. 

So that the Senate may fully appre- 
ciate the relationship of these petitions 
to the Mayflower Compact, I recall to the 
Senate the following language from that 
early document upon the basis of which 
our Pilgrim forefathers established their 
Government when in Plymouth more 
than three centuries ago. That docu- 
ment read: 

In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign lord King James, 
* * * having undertaken for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith and the honor of our King and country 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern part of Virginia, do by these pres- 
ents s®emnly and mutually, in the presence 
of God and one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body poli- 
tic, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the end aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices from time to time 
as Shall be thought most meet and conven- 
ient for the general good of the colony; unto 
which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have here- 
unto subscribed our names at Cape Cod, 
* * * Anno Domini 1620. 


With this compact before them, these 
pioneers of today, dedicated to the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, present to the Senate of the 
United States their individually signed 
petitions in the following form: 


In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, loyal members of 
Church of , do solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether to work for a just and cooperative 
world order. We pray that our Nation shall 
help to establish an international organiza- 
tion for the better ordering of the inter- 
dependent life of nations, the preservation 
of peace with justice and the furtherance 
of the general good of all peoples. Unto this 
great task we commit our wills and our ways. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names. Anno Domini 1944-45. 
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I ask that these petitions be received 
and filed as a part of the records of the 
Senate of the United States and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petitions presented by the 
Senator from Ohio will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM RE- 
SOURCES TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that if the Sen- 
ate adjourns or recesses over the week 
end at the conclusion of its business to- 
day, the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Petroleum Resources be granted per- 
mission to file a report tomorrow with 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 831. A bill for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 832. A bill to repeal the automobile-use 
tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STEWART): 

S. 833. A bill to change the name of Pick- 
wick Landing Dam to Kenneth McKellar 
Dam; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Sennte bill 834, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
835, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bills 
836 and 837, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and appear 
under separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
838, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
839, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 840. A bill to extend unexpired patents 
for periods equal to the length of time such 
patents shall have been in force during the 
war; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 841. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to eliminate the so-called tontine de- 
duction; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8S. 842. A bill for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 52, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


MORTGAGE LOANS BY FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS—DEFICIENCY JUDGMENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill. I introduced 
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an identical bill some time ago, but have 
been uhable to get action upon it by the 
committee to which it was referred. I 
now reintroduce the bill because it is of 
vital importance to the farmers through- 
out the country. It is.a bill to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act as amended 
so as to prohibit Federal land banks from 
refusing to make mortgage loans in 
States the laws of which prevent the ren- 
dering of deficiency judgments. It is so 
short that I will read it: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is here- 
by amended by adding st the end of such 
section a new paragraph as follows: 

“Seventh. To refuse to make mortgage loans 
under this act in any State for the reason 
that the laws of such State prohibit the ren- 
dering of deficiency judgments in foreclosure 
proceedings of mortgages or other liens or 
contracts.” 


Mr. President, in the Northwest during 
the drought for a period of 10 or 11 years 
the Federal land bank commenced to 
foreclose its loans by wholesale. In one 
county in North Dakota four pages of 
one of the newspapers, which was made 
up of eight pages, contained nothing but 
advertisements of mortgage foreclosures. 
The overwhelming number were foreclo- 
sures by the Federal Land Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

My State, as perhaps every Senator 
upon this floor knows, has a law which 
provides that the farmers of the State 
can insure their crops against hail. 
Thousands upon thousands of farmers 
took advantage of that law, with the re- 
sult that they saved between fifty and 
sixty million dollars. During the period 
of drought in that area the Federal land 
bank set the example of foreclosing, 
and the insurance companies and loan 
companies followed the example and also 
commenced to foreclose. I was Governor 
of the State at the time. They started 
selling the land of many of these poor 
people, some of whom and their parents 
before them had lived on it for 75 years. 
I was Governor of the State at that 
time, and I declared a moratorium. I 
did not know how much authority I had 
to declare a moratorium, but I declared 
it, and I enforced it by calling out the 
militia. Shortly after that the legisla- 
ture of the State passed a law which pro- 
vided that in North Dakota a deficiency 
judgment could not be obtained. 

Now, Mr. President, let me give an ex- 
ample of what happened there. A large 
concern that does business all over the 
United States sold a poor woman a wash- 
ing machine. The only way she could 
make her living was by taking in wash- 
ing, and she was supporting a family. 
She had paid for the washing machine 
every single penny except $3.50. At 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., one fine morning 
a lawyer drew up replevin papers. The 
sheriff was sent from Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., to Northwood, N. -Dak., a dis- 
tance of approximately 45 miles, and 
took away from the poor woman the 
washing machine, which originally cost 
$87.50, and had all been paid for except 
$3.50, and carried it to Grand Forks. 
Under the law of North Dakota, the 
lawyer got $25, which is the fee allowed 
by statute, and the sheriff got 10 cents 
a mile in addition to per diem; so that 
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if that lady got her washing machine she 
would have to pay approximately $50 
The State senator for Northwood called 
me on the telephone and told me about 
it. I sent a telegram to the sheriff, aq. 
vising him that if he did not get that 
washing machine back at 8 o’clock that 
night, and if I did not have a telegram 
from him by 7 o’clock in the evening 
I, as Governor, would remove him from 
office and appoint a new sheriff for 
Grand Forks. The next morning, need. 
less to say, the washing machine was 
back in that lady’s home at Northwood 
N. Dak. That is a case that pertains to 
personal property. 

Now as to land. I want the Senate 
to remember that that drought lasteg 
for 10 years. Take the case of a man 
who had a piece of land which had been 
in his family for 75 years; his grand- 
father, perhaps, had settled on the land 
and fought the Indians. During the 
days of prosperity the farmer bought 
another farm and another piece of land 
and made the farm a little larger and 
again a little larger. I know of in- 
stances, Mr. President, in World War 
No. 1 when a farmer could go to the 
bank and, without one dollar of secu- 
rity, merely by signing a note, obtain 
$10,000 or $12,000. 

President Wilson said he wanted us 
to raise wheat. I will never forget in 
World War No: 1 the slogan that an 
army “marched on its belly”; and, Mr. 
President, all over that State hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in the 
western part of North Dakota which up 
to that time had been grazing land were 
broken up and seeded to crops so that 
the farmers of North Dakota might help 
win the war by producing food. Indeed, 
Mr. President, if a farmer did not break 
up a piece of land he was called a slacker 
and unpatriotic, and the State council 
of defense, appointed along with other 
such councils in the effort to win the war, 
issued an order that if any man should 
not break up his own land by a certain 
day anybody could go on his land and 
break it up, seed it to crops, and the 
council of defense would decide what 
portion of the crop would go to the 
owner. The owner had only to a cer- 
tain day to break up his own land; and 
if he did not break it up, I repeat, any- 
body could go on to his property and 
with a plow break it up. The result 
was that hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land which never should have been 
seeded were broken up and put into 
crops. What is true as to North Dakota, 
I think, is true all throughout that area. 

The result was when the drought came 
that land blew away; the air was black 
with dust. Many a farmer farther east 
had his crop ruined by the dust blown 
from the western part of the State. I 
remember on the 7th day of July of a 
certain year there was a crop which was 
half-matured, and a very strong wind 
came up and commenced to whip in 
under the roots; I was there and saw 
160 acres of that crop blown away 
almost overnight. 

So the Legislature of North Dakota, 
possibly to reward the farmers who hed 
broken up their land and helped win 
World War No. 1 by producing food, and 
partly because in other sections of North 
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Dakota crops had been exceedingly poor 
on account of the drought, passed a law 
known as the antideficiency judgment 
law. The law provided that if a man 
buys a farm, say, for $10,000, and has 
paid, say, $8,000 on it, neither the insur- 
ance company, the Federal land bank, 
nor any other institution could go there 
and foreclose that piece of land, and 
take it, as they did before I became Gov- 
ernor, for a thousand or $2,000, and then 
sue and get a judgment for seven or eight 
or nine or $10,000 more, depending upon 
the interest that was paid. 

Mr. President, the instant that law 
was passed the Federal land bank in St. 
Paul, Minn., said, “We will not make any 
more loans in the State of North Da- 
kota.” Previously, because the State of 
North Dakota had provided that the 
farmers could get hail insurance, the 
Federal land bank said, because of the 
fact that the premium, which was only a 
few cents an acre, was a first lien, that 
they would make no more loans in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, in 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939, 
1941, 1943, and in 1945 the Federal land 
bank maintained a lobby trying to have 
the Legislature of North Dakota repeal 
the antideficiency judgment law. I am 
proud of the fact that this year, when 
North Dakota has led every State in the 
Union in the purchase of War bonds, 
when we oversubscribed our quota by 81 
percent, and led all the States in the 
Union, in this year, when North Dakota 
is the richest State in the Union, accord- 
ing to bank deposits per capita—the 
farmers in the legislature, in spite of that 
prosperity, said, “We do not know, but 
perhaps hard times will come again 
some time. Perhaps, among all our peo- 
ple here in North Dakota, there are some 
who have had hard luck, who have been 
in a small area where something has 
happened to the crops, and because of 
our experience in almost the entire State 
we are going to protect this small minor- 
ity.” The legislature refused to repeal 
the antideficiency judgment law. So we 
have a great institution in St. Paul which 
has not made a loan to a single person 
in North Dakota in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944,and 1945. For 15 years the Federal 
land bank, which is supposed to have 
been created for the interest of the 
farmers in this country, has not made a 
single loan in North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I believe we should 
either wipe out the Federal land bank 
entirely, because if North Dakota could 
get along without these loans, certainly 
all the other States could get along with- 
out them, or, if the Federal land bank 
is to exist and to continue to do business, 
that institution should not have the 
power to say to any State, “You are go- 
ing to pass the kind of legislation we 
want or we shall penalize you by not 
making any loans in the State and by 
being tough”—as they have been—“we 
are going to be tough on those who made 
these loans, which up to this time some of 
the borrowers have not repaid.” 

Mr. President, we are debating today 
the Texas treaty. I wish to go back to 
1918, when I was attorney general of 
North Dakota, and the Federal land 
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bank tried to put over the same deal in 
that State. Under Mr. Wilson, they did 
not like the kind of political organization 
we had. They said we in North Dakota 
were too “red.” So when the legislature, 
away back in 1918, passed a law which 
provided that counties should furnish 
the seed and feed to poor farmers who 
could not feed their crops, who did not 
have feed for their horses and did not 
have seed for their land, when, in 1918 
and the beginning of 1919 the legislature 
passed a law that the counties should 
furnish seed and feed, the same Federal 
land bank said it meant that they 
would not have a first lien on the land, 
and therefore they could not lend the 
farmers of North Dakota a single dollar. 
So it was when I came to Washington, 
away back in the early part of 1919; and 
what did I find here? 
the State of Texas there were irrigation 
projects. There was a law providing 
that if one irrigated his land, there was 
a first lien on the land. But the Federal 
land bank did not stop making loans in 
Texas because there was a first lien on 
the land to pay for irrigating it. 

I went to a great statesman here, Mr. 
McAdoo, who at that time was in charge 
of practically all the money, during 
World War No. 1, the man who had 
charge of all the bond drives. I said to 
Mr. McAdoo that we wanted to have the 
land bank continue these loans. I did 
not get anywhere. Those with whom I 
talked said they wanted an opinion, first 
of all from the Solicitor General. It took 
me 10 days to get the opinion. He finally 
held it could be done. I took that back 
to the Farm Board, which I think at that 
time was headed by Mr. Herbert Quick, 
the Acting Chairman when Mr. McAdoo 
was not there, and they said, “That is 
pretty good.” But they wanted also an 
opinion from the Attorney General of 
the United States. So I went to see the 
Attorney General of the United States, 


and it took me nearly a week to see him. . 


When I finally saw him he said the mat- 
ter was in the hands of the First Assist- 
ant Attorney General. When I saw the 
First Assistant Attorney General, he said 
he was sorry he could not do anything, 
but it was in the hands of the Second As- 
sistant Attorney General. Finally, when 
I saw the Second Assistant Attorney 
General I was told he could not do any- 
thing, that it was in the hands of the 
Third Assistant Attorney General. 

It happened that I had a friend in 
Bos Tart, the present scnior Senator 
from Ohio. I had been here 6 weeks 
trying to make the Federal land bank 
at St. Paul do its ordinary duty. I went 
to the distinguished Senator, who at 
that time was Assistant Food Adminis- 
trator under Herbert Hoover; I laid the 
facts before him, and Mr. Tart went to 
the Third Assistant Attorney General 
and in a matter of a few hours, less than 
a day, he had the opinion which the 
Farm Board wanted. 

I thought my troubles were all over. 
I had the Attorney General's opinion and 
the opinion of the Solicitor General; but 
the Federal land bank said that they did 
not mean anything to them, that they 
wanted a bond put up. Mr. President, 
who do you suppose they wanted to sign 
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the bond? They wanted the commercial 
clubs in the various counties in which 
the lands were located, upon which the: 
farmer would want a loan. Imagine the 
absolute absurdity of that. Take, for 
example, Aberdeen, S. Dak., where my 
distinguished friend the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. BusuHrFrretp] 
lives. If a group of farmers needed a 
hundred thousand dollars or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in loans on their 
lands from the Federal land bank, would 
the commercial club in the city of Aber- 
deen guarantee those loans? Cannot 
Senators see the absurdity of it? 

Of course, the Federal land bank in 
St. Paul knew that no commercial club in 
America would do that. So I spent an- 
other week in Washington, and finally I 
said, “Perhaps we can get a surety com- 
pany to guarantee these loans,” and in 
a moment of weakness the Farm Board 
said, “That is all right. We will take a 
surety company.” So they gave me a 
list, upon request, of 30 surety companies. 
I went over to Baltimore, to Mr. Bland, 
who was president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co., and I got a bond for $15,000,000 
guaranteeing every single one of these 
loans. The surety company charged a 
commission of 1 percent, which every 
farmer in North Dakota had to pay if 
he wanted a loan. 

When I became Governor in January 
1933, when a surety bond was offered, 
the bank would not take it. They said, 
“Under the law we cannot do these 
things.” 

Mr. President, since the G. I. bill was 
enacted, they are making loans to vet- 
erans. Under the G. I. law the banks 
are making loans to veterans, with the 
consent of the Government of the United 
States, with the Government guarantee- 
ing half, up to $4,000. Loans are being 
made with no attention being paid to the 
anti-deficiency judgment law. So we 
have the anomalous situation of one de- 
partment of the Government holding 
that the anti-deficiency judgment law 
of North Dakota makes no difference at 
all, and the department will proceed and 
make loans, but the Federal land bank 
still says it will not make loans in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my bill 
is simply to direct the Federal land 
banks, not only in the St. Paul district, 
but in the other 11 districts of America 
as well, to make these loans. I was un- 
able to secure action on the bill before 
the Senate committee during the pre- 
vious session of Congress, so I have in- 
troduced a similar bill in this session 
of Congress with the hope that it will 
be considered. 

I now ask unanimous consent that I 
may introduce the bill, and that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
834) to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, so as to prohibit Fed- 
eral land banks from refusing to make 
mortgage loans in States the laws of 
which prevent the rendering of defi- 
ciency judgment, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN PERSONS OVER 38 
YEARS OF AGE FROM MILITARY OR 
NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
wish to introduce another bill which pro- 
vides for the relief of certain persons 
over the age of 38 from military or naval 
service. Omitting the enacting clause, 
the bill is as follows: 

That any enlisted man in the military or 
naval service of the United States who (1) 
has or shall have attained the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the date of his birth, (2) is 
married, (3) shows to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
as the case may be, that he will regularly 
engage in an occupation or endeavor sup- 
porting the war effort or the national health, 
safety, or interest, shall, upon application 
therefor, be discharged or released from ac- 
tive duty in such service. 


Mr. President, we all hope and believe 
that the war with Germany will be ended 
in a short time. My reason for prepar- 
ing this bill is that the head of the F.B. L., 
J. Edgar Hoover, a few days ago made a 
statement concerning the tremendous in- 
crease in delinquency among the youth 
of America, especially among the girls, 
Delinquency among our youth has in- 
creased to an extent which is absolutely 
alarming. 

My bill provides that a man who has 
reached the age of 38, and is married, 
shall, when the war with Germany is 
over, be discharged and allowed to go 
home and take care of his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce the bill and that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
835) to provide for the release of certain 
persons over the age of 38 from military 
or naval service, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


PROMOTION AND FINANCING OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AND OTHER TRAINING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to authorize 
the appropriation of additional funds to 
assist the States and Territories in pro- 
moting and financing vocational and 
other training, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I will state the purpose 
of the bill. We have in North Dakota 
more colleges in proportion to the pop- 
ulation than has any other State of the 
Union except Iowa, but what we lack in 
North Dakota is junior colleges. We 
have only two or three of them in the 
entire State. My bill provides that uni- 
versal training and adult education may 
be combined in junior colleges. 

In North Dakota less than one-fourth 
of 1 percent of our population is 
illiterate. Illiteracy has all but been 
wiped out in North Dakota. There are 
men, however, who work during the day 
and want to go to night school. In some 
instances retired farmers, some of whom 
are not American citizens, although 
there are very few such individuals, will, 
under my bill, be given an opportunity 
to go to school, and their wives as well, 
and become sufficiently familiar with the 
laws of the country to enable them to 
pass the naturalization tests. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
836) to au:horize the appropriation of 
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additional funds to assist the States and 
Territories in promoting and financing 
vocational and other training, and for 
other purposes, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


PAYMENT OF GRATUITIES TO PARENTS 
OF CHILDREN HEREAFTER BORN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
for the payment of gratuities to the par- 
ents of children hereafter born. IL intro- 
duced a similar bill as an amendment to 
the last income-tax measure pending in 
the Senate. At that time the measure 
was not debated at very great length. I 
will read the bill. After the enacting 
clause it provides: 

That the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
the parents of each child born in the United 
States after the date of enactment of this 
act, the sum of (a) $500 if such parents are 
the parents of one other child, (b) $750 if 
such parents are the parents of two other 
children, and (c) $1,000 if such parents are 
the parents of three or more other children. 

Sec. 2. The payments authorized under 
the first section of this act shall be made 
promptly upon the furnishing of such in- 
formation as the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau may require, and shall be made to 
the parents jointly, or to the survivor where 
only one parent is living at the date of re- 
ceipt of such payment. 

Sec. 3. (a) The sums payable under the 
provisions of this act shall not be assignable, 
shall not be subject to the claims of creditors 
of any person to whom they are paid; and 
shall not be liable to attachment, levy, or 
seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. 

(b) No part of any amount paid pursuant 
to the provisions of this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with any gratuity paid under 
this act, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 


en there are penalty provisions pro- 
viding for fine, imprisonment, or both, 
in case of violation of the proposed act. 

Mr. President, the legislative bureau 
made an investigation for me of the 
subject matter covered by the bill. The 
bureau found that in many foreign 
countries similar laws are in effect at 
the present time. 

I am-‘sure every Senator has read 
statements appearing in the newspapers 
of cases of poor families furnishing as 
many as eight soldiers in this war. 
There is no one on this floor who is not 
familiar with the fact that nearly 
1,000,000 boys were kept out of the war 
because they could not meet the educa- 
tional tests, simple as they finally were 
made by the Army. I never could under- 
stand why this country should not be 
willing to assist a poor father and mother 
with a large family, and more especially, 
perhaps, a widow with a large family of 
little children, in providing a decent edu- 
cation for their boys and girls. Certainly 
when there is a family of four or five or 
six children no reason exists why it 
should not be helped by the Govern- 
ment. 

Everyone familiar with the social phi- 
losophy of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
knows that he was one of the great ad- 
vocates of large families in America, I 


‘the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to ex- 
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certainly am not one who wants to gee 
the birth rate decline in the Uniteg 
States to the point where it is exceeded 
by the death rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob. 
jection, the bill introduced by the Seng. 
tor from North Dakota will be receiveg 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 837) to provide for the 
payment of gratuities to the parents of 
children hereafter born, was received 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE. 
MENT ACT RELATING TO TAX 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. The bil] 
merely provides that no annuity pay- 
ment shall be subject to any tax of any 
kind. Some of the annuitants have no 
income except a small annuity. The in. 
vestigation before the Civil Service 
Committee disclosed that many of them 
have annuities of $50, $60, or $70 a 
month. One lady from New York who 
is 70 years old testified that she was try- 
ing to live on $50 a month. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 838) to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity pay- 
ments under such act from taxation, in- 
troduced by Mr. LANGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT RELATING TO ANNUITY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended and 
approved May 24, 1942. This is simply 
an act of justice. One provision of the 
bill is as follows: 

In the case of those who, before the enact- 
ment of this act, shall have been retired on 
annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, as amended, or the act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, the annuity shall be 
recomputed and paid in accordance with the 
provisions of section 4 of this act. 


The next section provides: 

During the period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this act and ending 6 months 
after the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war, all annuities heretofore or hereafter 
awarded under the act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or the act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, shall be increased by 15 percent. 
Each such annuitant shall be paid only such 
increase as will not cause his aggregate an- 
nuity, exclusive of additional annuity pur- 
chased by an employee’s voluntary contri- 
butions under the provisions of section 10 of 


ceed a rate of $2,500 per annum. 


Mr. President, this bill would affect 
approximately 7,000 persons, some of 
whom are widows and some of whom are 
men formerly employed under the civil 
service, and who have retired. Before 
this war started some of them were rc- 
ceiving $50 or $60 a month. They can- 
not posibly live on it. 

Every Member of the Senate remem- 
bers that in December 1943 we increased 
the pay of all Federal employees 15 per- 
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cent, but that did not apply to the old 
people who were no longer working and 
who were trying to exist on the pittances 
they were receiving before the war and 
before the increase in the cost of living. 
The bill which I have introduced sim- 
ply provides that those who are receiv- 
ing less than $2,500 a year—and, as I 
<tated, some of them are receiving only 
$50 a month—shall also receive the ben- 
efit of the 15-percent increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 839) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29. 1930, as amended,” approved Jan- 
vary 24, 1942, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


CONVICTION IN IMPEACHMENT CASES BY 
MAJORITY VOTE OF THE SENATE—PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to permit 
conviction in impeachment cases upon 
the concurrence of a majority of the 
Senators present. 

Mr. President, we have read a good 
jeal in the newspapers to the effect that 
the House of Representatives wishes to 
have something to say about the rati- 
fication of treaties. Several Senators 
have written articles which have been 
published in the newsp4pers, to the ef- 
fect that they Lelieve that a simple ma- 
jority of the Senate ought to be sufficient 
to ratify a treaty. The theory of the 
House of Representatives is that either 
a simple majority of the Senate should 
be sufficient, or that the treaty should be 
concurred in also by a majority of the 
House. 

If the Senate is to surrender the right 
which it now has under the Constitution, 
to reject a treaty by the votes of one- 
third of the Senators present plus one, 
I ask Senators why a simple majority 
of the Senate should not be sufficient for 
conviction in an impeachment case in- 
volving a civil officer such as a Federal 
judge. 

The other day I looked at the records 
which were furnished me by the legisla- 
tive counsel. The records disclose that 
only six Federal judges have been suc- 
cessfully impeached, the last one by one 
vote. Certainly if we are to adopt the 
rule that a thing so important as a 
treaty may be approved by a simple ma- 
jority vote of Senators, we should not 
require a vote of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present to sustain a conviction in a 
case involving the impeachment of any 
public official. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the joint, resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to per- 
mit conviction in impeachment cases 
upon concurrence of a majority of the 
Senators present, was received, read 
XCI 199 
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twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SICK LEAVE FOR GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a resolu- 
tion dealing with the Government Print- 
ing Qffice in the city of Washington. 
The resolution reads in part as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
of practices in the Government Printing Office 
relating to the granting of sick leave, par- 
ticularly to the refusal of the Public Printer 
to permit an employee to work on the sixth 
day of any workweek in which such em- 
ployee has been absent because of illness. 
The committee shall report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date the results of 
such study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 


Another part of the resolution merely 
provides for a transcript of any testi- 
mony which may be taken. 

Under the system now in operation at 
the Government Printing Office, a man 
or a woman working there may be sick 
1 day in the week. He may be anxious, 
in order to make both ends meet—bhe- 
cause the pay is very small—to work an 
extra day. At the present time the Pub- 
lic Printer will not permit him to do so. 
It is hoped that after the investigation 
provided for in the resolution a suitable 
measure may be drafted by the Commit- 
tee on Printing, to which I assume the 
resolution will be referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. 114) was referred to 
the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation of 
practices in the Government Printing Office 
relating to the granting of sick leave, par- 
ticularly the refusal of the Public Printer to 
permit an employee to work on the sixth day 
of any workweek in which such employee 
has been absent because of illness. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of such 
study and investigation together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words, The expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $————, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


DISCRIMINATION IN TREATMENT OF 
COAL MINERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
night I read a statement in the news- 
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paper to the effect that the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ickes, is now proposing 
to take over the coal mines unless “wild- 
cat” strikes are stopped. In that con- 
nection I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the Rrecorp about 3 weeks ago, 
which contains a speech delivered by 
John L. Lewis, which I had printed in the 
REcORD. 

Last year Mr. Lewis testified before a 
congressional committee that all the 
miners were begging for at that time was 
an opportunity to work 8 hours a day 
6 days a week, or 48 hours a week, so 
that they could earn enough money to 
keep body and soul together. I ask Sen- 
ators to bear that testimony in mind as 
I read an article published in Labor for 
August 5, 1944: 


SENTENCING OF COAL BARONS ALMOST BREAKS 
JUDGE’S HEART—NEW YORK JURIST APOLO- 
GIZES FOR IMPOSING MEAGER PENALTIES ON 
MEN WHO ADMITTED GOUGING CONSUMERS 
New Yorx, August 2—Federal Judge John 

Clark Knox, put on the bench by President 

Wilson a quarter of a century ago, was called 

upon this week to impose sentences on 28 

Pennsylvania anthracite coal companies 

which had virtually pleaded guilty to con- 

spiring to fix prices in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and it hurt him almost 
as much as it did the defendants. 

The companies, together with 26 officers, 
entered pleas of nolle contendere—which 
means they refused to contest—to a govern- 
ment suit filed last January. 

After suspending sentences on the indi- 
vidual defendants, Judge Knox, with an 
apology that was almost abject, imposed fines 
on the companies ranging from $750 to 
$5,000—a mere bagatelle compared with the 
tribute they had exacted from consumers, 
according to Government attorneys. 

Even these meager penalties pulled at the 
heartstrings of Judge Knox, who declared in 
passing sentences: 

“One might plausibly argue that the de- 
fendants, instead of being evil-minded male- 
factors, were animated by worthy motives 
and accomplished good ends.” 

Disregarding the fact that the companies 
and their officers had practically admitted 
the Government charges, Judge Knox de- 
clared he “doubted that the public had been 
made to suffer because of the misdeeds of 
the defendants.” 

And then just to make his solicitude ut- 
terly inexplicable to observers, Judge Knox 
warned the defendants that if they repeated 
the offenses and were again brought before 
his court, he would have to send them to 
jail. 

Mr. President, in connection with that 
article, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorD, as a part of my 
remarks, pages 11, 15, 16, and 17 from 
the United Mine Workers Journal for 
March 15, 1945. I wish to explain that 
they do not comprise the entire article. 
The top part of it was previously print- 
ed in the Recorp at my request approxi- 
mately 2 weeks ago, and has been cut out. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEwis’ FACTUAL ANALYSIS OF “TAKE-HOME 
Pay” SHows WorKeERS ARE “HOLDING THE 
Bac” 

* « “ e o 
And the coal industry knows something 
about the cutting of quality— 
“But the cost-plus racket alone has taken 
fifty billions from the people.” 
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Fifty billions is money derived from taxes 
paid on corporate earnings and taxes paid at 
the source by the workers of this country 
that they did not take home. 

“In addition to what they have taken for 
themselves, the war profiteers have cut the 
efficiency of production and hoarded so many 
workers on padded pay rolls as to create the 
appearance of a manpower shortage when 
there is no shortage. 

“This is the war that President Roosevelt 
promised nobody would make any money out 
Ci. 

If you don’t mind ending a sentence with 
@ preposition. 

“As to just how well the President's 
promise is holding good, the S. E. C. reports 
the net working capital of corporations has 
reached a new record of $46,500,000,000 as 
compared with $24,600,000,000 at the close of 
1939—almost double. 

“But this discloses only in part the extent 
to which the rich are getting richer, for dur- 
ing the past 5 years the funded debts of 
corporations have been reduced by many bil- 
lions. Plant enlargements have been paid 
for and charged to maintenance. All sorts of 
tax-dodging tricks have been utilized to 
cover up profits converted into hidden assets 
in one form or another. Contingent funds 
total billions. 

“And then there is the matter of tax re- 
funds, which aggregated $1,800,000,000 as of 
June 1944, and are piling up at the rate of 
$200,000,000 every 3 months.” 

Did I hear any coal operator in America 
protest those billions of tax refunds to 
corporate industry? No, apparently not. 

“And on top of this there are many other 
avenues open to garner billions in the adjust- 
ment of Government contracts when the war 
ends, 

“Warren wants the law reenacted which 
formerly made it a criminal offense for Gov- 
ernment officials to quit their jobs to help 
private firms prosecute claims against the 
Government. This law was repealed when 
the present war came on. Evidently some 
smart fellows in the Government were even 
then getting ready to sell out Uncle Sam and 
prepared their immunity in advance. 

“Some of these fellows were in noncom- 
batant branches of the Army and Navy. 
Warren told a House committee: “You and I 
know men who were wearing the uniform a 
few months back who now are out prosecut- 
ing big claims against the Government.’” 

It has long been a standard practice in 
Washington for the great corporations that 
maintain lobbies here to pass the word 
among the penurious division and depart- 
ment heads of Government where they have 
claims pending that if anybody wants a good 
job a little later on it will be available in 
that corporation at a higher salary, of course, 
than the Government was paying, and it does 
not hurt them in the allocation of Govern- 
ment contracts in having returns of billions 
of dollars of tax money—rather a savage in- 
dictment of what is going on with the 
people’s money in this country, made by a 
responsible officer of Government to the Con- 
gress. 

But we hear no outcry against it on the 
part of those who sit in places of power. 
Rather do we hear an outcry against the 
humble citizen who, through his organiza- 
tion, is merely trying to secure that degree 
of participation that will keep him going 
until this dreadful war ends and provide for 
his family in a halfway decent manner. 

In the minds of some people, we have bil- 
lions to squander but not one cent to give 
the mine workers upon whom this country 
depends. 

Let’s cxamine the growth of take-home pay 
and equities for stockholders—and this 
means eguity for stockholders in the coal 
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industry as compared to the equities for 
the workers of the country. Coal associa- 
tions and publicity representatives of the 
coal industry have, during the past several 
wage-negotiation periods, endeavored to 
prove to the public that percentagewise and 
in actual dollars and cents take-home pay, 
coal miners have fared far better than 
American workmen engaged in any other 
basic industry. They go back to 1932, the 
bottom of the depression years, when cut- 
throat competition had not only destroyed 
the livelihood of the coal miners, the credit 
ef the merchants in the coal-mining towns, 
the value of coal properties, but impoverished 
the stockholders and capital structure of the 
coal industry and wiped the industry out asa 
taxpaying entity of the Government. They 
actually picture as a justifiable wage at that 
time the weekly starvation earnings of $13.91 
for less than half-time employment, and us- 
ing this figure as a base index of 100, they 
attempt to show that mine workers have 
received a wage increase of 268.9 percent, 
based on a weekly wage of $51.31, and 128.1 
percent on an hourly basis. The weekly wage 
figure used is a composite average of the pay 
received by all the supervisory forces, 
superintendents, coal miners, and all others 
working in and around the mines. 

Operators seldom mention the fact that 
the basic rate in coal mines is $1 per hour, 
that is, for underground work. Likewise, 
they never recall that, during the decade 
preceding the depression, the basic wage 
ecale was $7.50 a day. And, right now, they 
are hesitant in mentioning the fact that coal 
miners are working a 54-hour week—more 
than twice the working time that they per- 
formed in 1932, because then they didn’t 
have the opportunity to work any more 
time. 

Since the operators have chosen the base 
period, let us make a comparison of the 
leverage of earnings as between corporations 
and individuals under wartime conditions, 
which is all revealing of how, under wartime, 
cost-plus contracts, the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. 

Take the case of U. S. Steel, which re- 
corded a deficit in 1932 of $71,175,705, and 
its earnings record, beginning with 1939 and 
including 1944. U. S. Steel is the great- 
est producer of coal represented in this 
joint conference; it uses more coal, employs 
more men, and buys more coal in the open 
markets of this country than any other single 

gency throughout the industry. Its finan- 
cial condition is important as related to the 
problems of this conference. Its power and 
influence in this conference may be a deter- 
mining factor in what this conference does. 
By reason of those facts the financial condi- 
tion of this organization and its record of 
earnings over this period and its present 
financial condition now is of the utmost and 
controlling importance to the mining popu- 
lation of this country, and indirectly to every 
citizen. €o, let us look at the figures. 


a 


STEEL IS WELL HEELED FOR RAINY DAY 


In 1939 U. S. Steel Corporation paid divi- 
dends amounting to $25,220,000. In 1944 it 
paid dividends amounting to $60,033,000. 

In 1939 it had working capital of $431,988,- 
000. By 1944 it had increased that working 
capital to #552,311,000, which I think rough- 
ly is $120,000,000 of undivided profits added 
to its working capital—there for any purpose 
the corporation wishes, in addition to paying 
out the dividends mentioned. 

In 1939 the U. S. Steel Corporation had in 
a special reserve fund a little sum of 
$38,638,000. In the same special fund in 
1944 it had $195,000,000. 

In 1939 the funded debt of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was $246,061,000. In 1944 the 
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U. 8. Steel Corporation had reduceq that 
funded debt to $99,115,000, which, conserva. 
tively, is some reduction from earnings from 
profit received on the sale of manufactured 
products. 

During these years the annual divideng 
payments have heen more than doubled, reo. 
istering a total increase of $174,090,000 above 
the basis of the annual rate of that paid in 
1939, and totaling $325,385,000 from 1939 to 
1944 inclusive. 

Profits during this same period total $303. 
676,000, while the funded debt was reduced 
from 246,000,000 to €99,000,000—a tota) of 
$145,000,000 reduction. 

Working capital increased from $431,989. 
000 to $552,311,000—a net increase of $120 - 
323,000—while the special all-purpose bock- 
keeping fooler and tax dodger, known as sve. 
cial reserve, increased from $38,638,000 to 
$195,000,000—a nifty net of $156,362,000 for 
a rainy day. 

Yes; one could stand a lot of rain with that 
amount of money. 

Thus, despite greatly increased taxes, in- 
creased plant facilities, higher cost of raw 
materials, maintenance of plant equipment, 
and the purchase of new machinery, U, 
S. Steel has during this 5-year period in- 
creased admitted assets of $421,685,000, which 
added to dividends of $325,385,000, makes an 
over-all total take of $747,070,000. 

As an example of how corporations employ 
clever bookkeeping methods to cover hidden 
earnings, an examination of United States 
Steel’s 1944 earnings shows that the corpo- 
ration set aside $30,000,000 to cover retro- 
active payments resulting from the W. L. B.’s 
differential wage award of from 4 to 6 cents 
per hour as between shifts. The facts are 
that the payment of this retroactive sum 
will adjust the corporate-tax base for 
U. S. Steel to the extent that the corpora- 
tion will have to pay only 84,300,000 of the 
total $30,000,000 sum involved. U. S. Steel 
can deduct the remainder from its tax 
obligations to the Government, just the same 
as the coal operators are going to deduct 
from their tax obligations 60 percent of the 
$60,000,000 that it is going to take to pay 
labor’s participating royalty. The leading 
stock-hrokerage statistical service estimates 
the cost of the steel wage-differential increase 
to the industry as a whole at $75,000,000 a 
year, but points out that the actual net cost, 
after tax offsets, will be only $14,000,000 a 
year. 

To meet future increased labor costs re- 
suiting from the W. L. B. fringe-wage in- 
crease, the O. P. A. promptly increased steel 
prices, to become effective on shipments as 
of January 11, 1945, as follows: 

1. Hot rolled carbon plates, produced to 
sheared mill or universal mili width and 
length tolerances, 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

2. Hot rolled carbon steel sheets, 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

3. Galvanized sheets, roofing and siding, 
15 cents per 100 pounds. 

4, Nails and staples, other than galvanized, 
25 cents per 100 pounds. 

5. Rails, all types and grades, $3 per gross 
ton. 

Further increases are promised as soon 2s 
an industry-wide cost survey is completed. 
Increases, according to the O. P. A., “will be 
provided for other iron and steel products 
that are being produced at an out-of-pocket 
loss, and, at the same time, the present 
‘interim’ increases will he given a final ad- 
justment”’—upward, no doubt. 

I read you the following tables of earn- 
ings, dividends, sales, reserves, and working 
capital of U. S. Steel from 1939 to 1944: 
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[From Business Week of February 10, 1945] 























1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944! 
cccceseskweeseneeamianes $904, 152 | $1,076,471 | $1,620, 515 |} $1,862,952 | $1, 972, 345 $2, 082, 010 
ne 12, 975 26, 300 118, 700 153, 070 84, 317 63, 000 
OO VOD. ancncn iota tena on boat nt ace aaa 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
ne ccqulscusbanestieaeanae 41, 120 102, 211 116, 171 71, 249 62, 632 60, 293 
oat cub eeanbe emda 25, 220 60, 033 60, 033 60, 033 60, 033 60, 033 
ca pital Someeiuashaaneaahed 431, 988 471, 330 495, 794 515, 068 519, 342 552, 311 
meF VCR 4. ~cecnevinalieaelinans 38, 638 39, 247 72, 499 100, 181 126, 567 3 195, 000 
-  ecanaccasbscteorseutedee 246, 061 203, 666 193, 295 151, 909 136, 660 99, 115 
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I will be interested indeed when the repre- General Motors Corporation earned $230,- 


sentative of the U. 8S. Steel Corporation 
arises on this floor and says to this con- 
fere .ce that it ean’t pay the increases asked 
py the mine workers, in the face of that 
‘: iding and astonishing financial record. 


astoul 
v. M. W. A. STANDS FOR INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 


Understand the mine workers correctly, 
lease. They have no objection to the U. S. 
eel Corporation or any other corporation 
conducting a prosperous business. They 
want its investors to have a return. They 
want to encourape free enterprise and busi- 

initiative, but the coal miners of this 
country want the right to live also while this 
is being done. They want the right to eat 
at 1 have shelter and to provide for their 
families and also to provide for that rainy 
day that the U. S. Steel Corporation has pro- 
vided for. 

And do you know what the rainy day is 
that the steel corporation has in mind? 
That is the post-war period of economic con- 
yulsions in America that nearly sunk the 
U. S. Steel Corporation after the crash in 
1929, and they are looking forward to an- 
other one, and they are openly and admittedly 
saying they must have funds set aside to carry 
that corporation through that period of non- 
earning and no business and unemployment 
and high taxes. And we agree that they 
ought to have the right to make that pro- 
vision and set aside that rainy-day fund, 
but we ask the U. S. Steel Corporation and 
all others similarly situated and their rep- 
resentatives in this conference to accede to 
these mine workers the same right—and if 
you don’t accede it we will take that right 
anyhow. 

I will read additional corporations which 
are representative in this Government, show- 
ing how they have fared in take-home money 
between 1932 and 1943. It is a small list, 
but it is representative. I can’t burden you 
by reading all the list, it is too large; it 
would be repetitious, it would be burden- 
some. These convey the thought and these 
demonstrate what is being done. 

The Erie Railroad Co, in 1932 operated on 
the basis of a deficit of $3,142,997. In other 
words, its stockholders did not get any money, 
and the net assets of the company were re- 
duced by that amount. The value of their 
stock shrunk to that degree—I mean, the 
book value, not the market value. 

In 1943, the Erie Railroad earned $12,069,- 
303—I mean figured out in profits and divi- 
dends. It does not show what it earned, it 
does not show what it set aside, it does not 

v what is secreted, it does not show what 
t charged off on multitudinous items. It 
just shows their dividends, and from three 
million minus to twelve million plus—not 
bad for the Erie. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway in 1932 
earned $435,000, payable in dividends. In 
1943 it paid out $3,930,129—nearly four mil- 
lion. 

Armour & Co., which sells food and things 
to eat, had a deficit of $2,526,000 in 1932 and 
earned $11,445,499 in 19438. 

Wilson & Co. earned $51,326 in 1932 and 
$7,403,182 in 1948, 
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000 in 1932—well, $599 extra—and in 1943 
General Motors earned $149,780,000. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. had a deficit of $5,- 
429,000 in 1932 and earned $1,637,000 in 1943. 

Packard Motor Car Co., a deficit of $6,- 
824,000 in 1932, and $4,000,000 plus in 1943. 

Studebaker Corporation, a deficit of $8,- 
254,000 in 1932, and earnings of $2,835,000 in 
1943. 

The Island Creek Coal Co. earned $934,650 
in 1932, and in 1943 it earned $2,244,000. 
That is the company that just recently had 
its prices raised in company stores by the 
O. P. A., which we will talk about later. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation had a 
deficit of $4,471,000 in 1933 and a profit of 
$9,512,000 in 1943. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation had a deficit 
of $19,404,000 in 1932 and a profit of $32,124,- 
000 in 1943 after all its charges. 

Inland Steel, which has coal mines repre- 
sented in this conference, like Bethlehem, 
like Jones & Laughlin, had a deficit of $3,320,- 
000 in 1932 and earnings of $10,801,000 in 
1943. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. had a 
deficit of $13,272,000 in 1952 and earnings of 
$8,037,000 in 1943. That is after provision 
for contingencies of $1,650,000 in 1943, which 
would run up those earnings. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had a 
deficit of $6,334,000 in 1932 and earnings of 
$30,509,000 in 1943. These figures may be 
boring and commonplace to some of the 
operators who are here, but they are reveal- 
ing and astounding to the coal miners who 
are present. They will be read with interest 
back in the mining communities. 

Illinois Central, with a deficit of $3,500,000 
in 1932, went up to earnings of $25,000,000 
plus in 1943. Now, that is good management, 
that is taking advantage of a situation— 
capital S. 

Pennsylvania Railroad increased its earn- 
ings from $9,000,000 plus in 1932 to $85,000,- 
000 plus in 1943. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway had a 
deficit of $453,000 plus in 1932 and earnings 
of $1,400,000 in 1943. 

New York Central had a deficit of $18,000,- 
000 plus in 1932 and earnings of $62,000,000 
plus in 1943. 

The Reading Co.—not the Reading Rail- 
road—had earnings of $4,000,000 in 1932 and 
$11,800,000 in 1943. 

Here are some coal-company figures, just 
taken at random: 

Truax-Traer Coal Co. had earnings of $1,- 
025,000 in 1943 and earnings of $1,133,000 in 
1944. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke, earnings of 
$49,082 in 1943, $71,000 in 1944. 

West Virginia Coal & Coke, earnings of 
$635,405 in 1943, after provision for con- 
tingencies of $100,000, and earnings of $1,- 
033,000 in 1944. 

Clinchfield Coal Corporation, earnings of 
$602,000 in 1944. 

Consolidation Coal Co., for the first 9 
months of 1944 had earnings of $2,469,000; 
Consolidation Coal and subsidiaries for the 
year 1943, consolidated balance sheet, earn- 
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ings of $1,661,000. And it shows here, as 
it does with many other coal companies, 
that the earnings of the holding companies 
are shrunken and built up to protect ex- 
tended investments embraced in subsidiary 
corporations not yet achieving their maxi- 
mum earning power. 

With respect to coal companies these fig- 
ures ofttimes fail to give the whole picture. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., in 1943 had earn- 
ings, ending September 30, 1943, of $2,570,- 
000. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, for 9 months 
ending September 30, 1944, $302,000, and for 
the year ending September 30, 19438, $750,000. 

Pond Creek Poahontas Co., earnings for 
the year 1943, $556,900. 

United Electric Coal Co.’s earnings for 1943, 
$742,000, and for 1944, $887,000. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, the Kop- 
pers Coal Division, in 1938 had earnings of 
$272,000, and in 1943, $3,119,000. 

Peabody Coal Co. in 1933 had a deficit of 
$417,000; in 1943 it earned $1,910,000, and 
in 1944, $1,952,000. 

Koppers Coal Division is another one of 
those companies that recently arranged to 
have the prices in its company stores in- 
creased in accordance with an arrangement 
they made with O. P. A., and the following 
are the price increases resulting from O. P. A.’s 
reclassification of coal-company stores, by 
which they removed from group III a lower 
bracket, to group I, the highest of the retail 
profit-margin brackets. The price increases 
range from 5 to 45 percent upon the different 
commodities they sell, which, of course, are 
very largely articles of food, clothing, and 
household essentials. It applies to 9 com- 
pany stores owned by the Island Creek Coal 
Co., and 33 company stores owned by the 
Koppers company. Both of these concerns 
are well financed, well operated, with great 
financial resources and doing well, yet they 
were able to come to Washington and arrange 
at this time and under these circumstances 
that they would be privileged to recover a 
larger percentage of the earnings of their 
employees who deal in their company stores 
by being able to charge them more for their 
goods. 

Who was it said something about “rolling 
‘em back”? We don’t know how it was ar- 
ranged; we have no knowledge of the secret 
arrangements that were made to the officials 
of Government to enable Jim Francis to 
have this deal put over in Washington— 
Francis, of course, being the Island Creek 
Coal Co., or an executive of it. 

PRICE GYP WILL EXTEND TO ALL FIELDS 

We recognize, of course, that this increase 
of the company stores of these two corpora- 
tions is the forerunner of a general increase 
allowable to all company stores in the mining 
regions of this country, because certainly the 
Government cannot withhold from other citi- 
zens similarly situated for too long a time 
the same privileges accorded to Mr. Francis 
and the associate Koppers corporation. 
Roughly speaking, there are about 3,600 com- 
pany stores in the mining industry—I mean 
the coal-mining industry. Twoof them have 
got these increases. The mine workers were 
not privileged to have a hearing on this 
subject. The transactions took place in 
secret, through secret connivance with Gov- 
ernment e@fficials, and we had no knowledge 
of it until it was launched and announced, 
like a blow in the face. 

Of course, we are alarmed, because ob- 
viously this action is the precursor of a 
general increase in the price of commodities 
essential to life in the company stores of 
this country, and, by the same token, when 
that is done, of course, it will be necessary 
to permit the independent merchant in the 
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same area where they exist to have similar 
privileges. 

There is the economic and social crime 
that has been perpetrated upon the miners 
of these regions that have to deal with the 
Koppers company stores and with the Island 
Creek Coal Co. stores, and we have every 
reason to believe that this regrouping will 
be extended to other companies. 

It is merely symbolic of what is occurring 
in American industry under present condi- 
tions. It means that the investors are get- 
ting take-home money and that the workers 
of this country are not getting very much 
to take home, and if they are able to take it 
home they can't keep it at home very long, 
because somebody will have to go to the com- 
pany store and pay these prices, so the Island 
Creek Coal Co. and the Koppers Coal Di- 
vision can pay larger dividends to their in- 
vestors and send more men to joint confer- 
ences to work against coal miners’ achieving 
more take-home money. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Yet, notwithstanding that action, provoc- 
ative as it was, gratuitously insulting as it 
was to men who heve to work for a living 
under a frozen-wage structure, the mine 
workers refrained from asking for an in- 
crease of their base-wage structure, and 
they come to this conference showing a re- 
straint that at least should be considered as 
being commendable. 

I shall anxiously await the rising in this 
conference of spokesmen for the coal oper- 
ators to plead the poverty of the industry and 
tlfe penury of the coal industry against the 
wage proposals of the United Mine Work- 
ers, made in 1945. I have been interested 
today in reading in some newspapers the re- 
actions of some operators to the proposals of 
the United Mine Workers, how quickly they 
arrive at an impromptu decision that the 
mine workers’ program will cost $2 a ton 
or more, and therefore, it is unworthy. If 
it costs money they are against it. If it 
makes money, of course, they are for it—for 
themselves. 

As a matter of fact, that is the customary 
procedure of the operators, to immediately 
arise and in a loud voice say that the mine 
workers’ wage »Droposals will cost so many 
hundred million dollars, that they will sad- 
dle an additional burden on the backs of the 
coal-consuming public that as guardians of 
the public welfare they must protest the 
additional outrage of the mine workers’ re- 
ceiving any more money for their labor or 
services than they have in the past. I sup- 
pose when they say that they fell more 
righteous, and I think that the rich some- 
times like to feel righteous, because I read 
somewhere that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle—to go 
somewhere, I have forgotten where. 

With respect to labor’s participating royal- 
ty, it is said that it will cost $60,000,000, and 
therefore it is not virtuous. Well, even if it 
did cost $60,000,000 per annum, it is virtuous, 
because it will add to the years of life of 
hundreds of thousands of men; because it 
will lessen the burden of sorrow and tragedy 
that bears heavily upon the men in the 
mines; kecause it will liquidate the obliga- 
tion which scciety owes to the men who serve 
society; because it will add to the efficiency 
of the industry, and because it won’t cost the 
cecal cperators a single, solitary cent, and 
they have no warrant for any attitude of 
hostility toward this proposal. 

Any schoolboy knows that 10 cents a ton 
on 609,000,009 tons of production is $60,000,- 
ocd. That is not what the operators will 
have to pay, not at all. The $60,000,000 will 
be offset by tax adjustments with the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of the present earning 
capacity of the industry and its corporate 
units, to the amount of 60 percent, or a re- 
duction of $36,000,000 from this $60,000,000 
that the coal operators will not have to pay. 
The remaining $24,000,000 of the amount is 
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the equivalent of 4 cents a ton upon the pro- 
duction of 600,000,000 tons, as affecting the 
consumers’ total destination price, and the 
cost to the consumers of this tonnage of coal 
is something like $4,200,000,000. The cost at 
destination to the consumer will be the rela- 
tionship of 24 to 42, or the relationship of 
4 to 7, which amounts to something infini- 
tesimally less than six-tenths of 1 percent 
increase to the consumers’ coal bill—some- 
thing less than two-thirds of 1 percent in- 
crease in cost at destination to consumers’ 
prices. And then they say it will cost $60,- 
000,000. 


THE INDUSTRY SHOULD PROTECT ITS WORKERS 


The coal operators have no intention of 
paying that when it is agreed to. They are 
going to pass it on to the public if there is 
anything left to pass on. For years I have 
been hoping that the coal operators of this 
country, sometime, just once, perhaps, would 
find themselves capable of taking an affirma- 
tive position on some question of great mag- 
nitude and great importance to the men who 
man this industry. My hopes on that ques- 
tion have not as yet come true, but I am 
going to live in hope that in this conference, 
at this time, these men who represent this 
production and the investment of the coal 
industry may justify their life’s work by vol- 
untarily acceding to a proposal which they 
know, in their minds and in their hearts, is 
justified from every social and economic 
standpoint, and that it is within the ability 
of the industry to pay, and it is warranted at 
this time. 

The manpower of the Coal industry is be- 
ing reduced, it is being worn out by the hard 
work of the men remaining in the industry, 
the long hours, the bad air, the bad condi- 
tions, the constant expenditures of physical 
injury, the nervous strain from working in 
the hazards of the industry. They are wear- 
ing out, and the manpower is being reduced— 
being reduced by death and by injury and by 
the constant currying of the industry for 
manpower for the armed forces which is go- 
ing on now. We are not going to have many 
coal miners for a very long time. You can’t 
make coal miners. The coal industry has no 
sources of supply for its manpower. When 
a man is killed or taken away, or his back is 
broken or his flesh is burned from his bones, 
we have no replacements in the mines. 

The young men have gone far afield and 
they are carrying the flag in the strange 
countries of the earth. They do not go to 
the mines, and no intelligent workmen in 
any other industry will come into the coal 
mines. First, beeause he values his life and 
his safety too much, and, secondly, he is un- 
trained, and, third, he can’t afford to leave 
his industry to come into the low-paid mining 
industry. 

So the manpower is being dissipated and 
production will fall. The Secretary of the 
Interior has issued a statement saying that 
it will be 50,000,000 tons short of require- 
ments this year. I don’t know how accurate 
he might be. He has sometimes been in- 
accurate, but that is what he says, and he 
used the public money to get the information 
upon which he bases the statement. 

What are we going to do for coal in this 
country? Hadn’t we better preserve the 
miners we now have? Hadn’t we better give 
them the necessary medical and surgical 
attention that they need? They are not 
getting it now. It is a slipshod method. I 
could talk for an hour on the strange and 
improper conditions that exist with relation 
to the medical attention to our people in the 
mining industry. I could talk about the 
farming out of medical profits and medical 
contracts and the character of the services 
that medical attention. It is self-evident, 
and the amounts paid by the mine workers for 
that medical attention. It is self-evident, 
it is known to the industry. There is no man 
here within the sound of my voice who does 
not recognize those facts, 
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So why not preserve those men j 
pacity to serve? Why not remove from thei 
minds the horror that tomorrow they ion 
be killed by the fall of a hanging rock 4 
by the terrible ravages of a burning mine 
explosion that tears through the galleries of 
the mines? Why not remove that fear from 
their minds so that they will know if that 
occurs—and it may—their families wi) be 
protected with proper insurance and Proper 
provision and their children will not become 
public charges in some instances. ; 

Those, after all, are things that constantly 
haunt the minds of mature men and women 
who have family responsibilities. Belieye \; 
or not, like it or not, it is there. It is the 
age-old desire for security—security not fo; 
one’s self but security for one’s loved ones 
Let the question of a few dollars, a foy 
thousand, a few million dollars stand in the 
way of giving that security to these men who 
serve in this fashion now? I call upon the 
industry, and I call upon the American peo. 
ple, to stand up and pay their obligations to 
the men who serve them in this mining in- 
dustry. Any consideration of profits, any 
consideration of the selfish, craving desire 
for money cannot be permitted to stand in 
the way of this consideration. The industry 
is in position to do it now more so than jt 
has ever been, and it should be done—it 
should be done. 

I compliment the mine workers of the 
country upon their conservative action in 
formulating a program that so clearly ex- 
emplifies their restraint, that emphasizes 
their patriotism, that exhibits their desire 
to serve, and it should be an object lesson 
to this collective-bargaining conference that 
we hope to resolve these questions here. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT — CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
SENATOR AIKEN AND NEW ENGLAND 
COAL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the New 
England Coal Dealers’ Association has 
sent to me, and I assume to the other 
Senators from New England, a letter 
containing a copy of resolutions adopted 
by its board of directors in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. These reso- 
lutions show such a complete lack of 
familiarity on the part of the directors 
of the New England Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation with what the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is or what it would do, that I have 
written a letter to the president of the 
association setting forth the real facts in 
regard to the St. Lawrence seaway. I 
ask unanimous consent to have a copy 
of the letter I received as well as’a copy 
of my reply printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


Nrw ENGLAND Coat DEALERS’ 

AssocraTION, INC., 
Boston, Mass., February 20, 194). 

Hon. GrorceE D. AIKEN, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Senator: The directors of the 
New England Coal Dealers’ Association, at a 
meeting held at the Parker House, Boston 
Mass., February 16, 1945, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 
“Be it resolved, That the New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, represented by its offl- 
cers and a quorum of its directors in meeting 
assembled at Boston, Mass., this 16th day 
of February 1945 hereby records its earnest 
and unalterable opposition to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this associa- 


Na ca. 


and that copies thereof be sent to the 
of each of the New England States 

the United States Senators and the 
ers of Congress from the New England 


ssociation is a nonprofit corporation, 
under the laws of the Common- 
of Massachusetts, with a membership 
) equipped retail fuel dealers through- 
6 New England States. Its mem- 
employ thousands of workers in their 
and on their trucks, pay millions of 
of taxes annually to State and Fed- 
icies, have millions of dollars in- 
i in real estate and equipment, and 
the entire New England territory with 
| necessity of life—fuel. 
taking this action, the directors were 
ed by the following considerations: 
|. The proposal is uneconomic. Even with 
mental freedom from taxes and finance 
the enterprise cannot possibly be 
f-supporting. To saddle the country as a 
je with the huge initial costs and deficit 
ing for a project which can benefit at 
limited section of the country is un- 
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2. As a waterway, the project will be of 
little benefit to the shipping interests of the 
country. The provosed depth of water is not 
to permit the passage of ships of 
tates Maritime Commission. 
necessarily throw the 


will 
hands of foreign shipping 


ufficient 
the United S 
limitation 
fic into the 
erests 

The area to be benefited by the pro- 
posed waterway is already adequately served 
by existing transportation facilities. To set 
up facilities which will further divert traffic 
from existing railroad lines is dangerous from 
national security standpoint. The railroads 
must be maintained at all costs. 

4. It is uneconomical to construct artificial 
waterways which can at best be used for only 
6 months out of the year. 

5. The possibility that additional tonnages 
of cheap foreign fuel may be made available 
to a large section of the country will further 
complicate a most serious domestic coal- 
mining situation. 
For these and other reasons the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers’ Association has gone on 
record by formal resolution as being strong- 
ly opposed to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence water and power project, and urges 
you to exert your utmost efiorts to prevent 
its adoption. 
Very truly yours, 
J. L. JOHNSON, 

President. 
Apri 4, 1945. 
J. LEONARD JOHNSON, 
President and Chairman, New England 
Coal Dealers Association, Boston, Mass. 
DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: I have your circuler 
letter of February 20 transmitting a resolu- 
tion of the directors of the New England Coal 
Dealers Association against the St. Lawrence 
pi 
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You state in your letter the grounds upon 
hich the directors took such action. I have 
vetully looked over this reasoning and must 
mfess that I am disturbed by the super- 
lity of the arguments upon which such 
1 important step has been taken. You give 
> considerations which have actuated your 
rectors, and I shall briefly comment on 
h. 
rst, you state that the St. Lawrence proj- 
5 uneconomical, that it cannot possibly 
e seli-supporting. This is inaccurate, for 
ial studies conducted by the Department 
{ Commerce under Herbert Hoover and Jesse 
nes, both gentlemen incidentally not given 
to unsound ideas, have indicated that the 
ngs in transportation costs would be 
times the annual Overhead and oper- 
ne expenses of the seaway. Studies of the 
er project by the Federal Power Commis- 


> 


and the New York Power Authority simi- 
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larly prove that the savings to the consumers 
of the electricity would be more than ample 
to meet the cost of power and will save in 
addition some $26,000,000 a year to the people 
of New York and adjacent territory. In a 
word, your first point is simply inaccurate. 
Gov. Tom Dewey recently proposed that New 
York and Ontario build the seaway and power 
project on a self-liquidating basis if the 
Federal Government fails to act. 

Secondly, you state that the seawey would 
be of little benefit to the shipping interests 
of the country, because the depth of the 
water is not sufficient to permit the passage 
of ships of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. This limitation you state will thre 
the traffic into the hands of foreign shipping 
interests. This subject is thoroughly covered 
in part II of the St. Lawrence survey of the 
Department of Commerce, copy of which I 
am sending you herewith. The Maritime 
Commission has been building ships of dif- 
ferent sizes and drafts. Some ships draw 
over 27 feet; others less than that. But as 
far as the operating efficiency of those ships 
in the 27-foot channels of the St. Lawrence 
route is concerned, there is no doubt but the 
ships can he used profitably. A study of ships 
entering and leaving any of our harbors, and 
of those passing through the Panama Canal, 
will easily prove to you that ships are not 
always loaded down to the limit of their 
registered draft. Furthermore, proper con- 
trol over the loading of fuel and stores et 
Montreal will save as much as 2'4 feet from 
the loaded draft of the ships. A full cargo 
is not necessarily one that utilizes every foot 
of registered draft nor is an economically 
Jaying cargo one that pulls the ship down 
to the water line. An unbiased opinion as to 
what ships can go up the St. Lawrence would 
show that the Maritime Commission ships 
would be able to utilize the St. Lawrence sea- 
way even when their registered draft is above 
27 feet by the proper scheduling of loadings 
of coal, naval stores, and cargo between Great 
Lakes harbors and Montreal. 

As for foreign ships, to which you refer, 
after this war most foreign countries will be 
able to operate any significant number of 
ships only to the extent that the United 
States will turn over to them surplus ships, 
and only to the extent that we help them in 
building new ones. In either case, because 
we want them to have and use ships, I sup- 
pose we shall welcome them into our harbors 
on all three coasts of the United States. I 
am yet to learn of an adequate reason why 
such ships should not come to our fourth 
coast line in the North, just as they do into 
our harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts. Let me quote from the official opinion 
of the whole United States Maritime Com- 
mission approving the St. Lawrence project: 

“There can be little doubt but that the 
projected seaway would benefit oceangoing 
transportation in merchant vessels in both 
the foreign and domestic trades, since the 
seaway would open to such vessels thou- 
sands of miles of additional coast line and 
would permit them direct access to one of 
the most highly industrialized and agricul- 
turally prolific regions in the United States.” 

In the third place, you state that the area 
to be served by the waterway is already ade- 
auately served by existing transportation 
facilities and that to set up the facilities 
which would further divert traffic from exist- 
ing railroad lines is dangerous from a na- 
tional security standpoint. The railroads, 
you say, must be maintained at all costs. I 
shall not quarrel with anyone who states that 
we need our railroads not only from a na- 
tional security point of view but also for our 
daily commerce and traffic in peacetime. I 
would be happier, of course, if we had had 
more adequate railroad service in World Wars 





Nos. 1 and 2, and I would even be more 
favorably inclined if their rates were lower. 
The St. Lawrence seaway does not raise the 


question of the security and stability of our 
railroad system. That issue is based upon a 
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complete misapprehension and is the prod- 
uct of false propaganda. The total capacity 
of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway is 25,- 
000,000 tons. of which normally 9,000,000 tons 
already move on the existing 14-foot canals, 
which give us additional capacity of another 
16,000,000 tons of new traffic. Just how can 
anyone argue that 16,000,000 tons of water- 
borne traffic would ruin our railroads whose 
traffic is over 1,000,000,000 tons a year is sim- 
ply beyond comprehension. Furthermore 
with the growth of our country the additional 
traffic which will go by the St. Lawrence sea- 
way need not and will not be a diversion of 
traffic from existing railroads, but will be 
new commerce not now in existence 

Even with the construction of the St 
Lawrence project the railroads would have to 
expand their equipment and their services to 
meet future requirements. And the St. 
Lawrence project will save railroads the 
necessity of maintaining idle equipment? in 
the winter months because the peak of 


traffic on railroads comes in August, Sep- 
tember, and October. During these months 


the low-cost bulk cargo of the Middle West 
could take to the ships over the St. La 


wrence 
vrence 


River 
Your fourth point requires only brief 
comment. The length of the navigation sea- 


son on the St. Lawrence is not 6 months but 
approximately from the last week of April to 
the first week of December, which is a little 
more than 7 months of the year. The average 
navigation season in the 20 years 1920-39 
was 237 days on the St. Lawrence and the 
shortest navigation scason during those years 
was 219 days. 

The fifth point concerns the danger oi 
importation of cheap foreign fuel into 
American ports. This point, I assume, you 
are most directly concerned with. You state 
that additional tonnage of cheap foreign 
fuel may be made available to a large sec- 
tion of the country and that this will fur- 
ther complicate a most serious domestic coal 
mining situation. I am a little startled to 
find this assertion coming from one who 
presumably is in the center of the coal busi- 
ness in one of our great ports on the At- 
lantic. Boston, as you know, has excellent 
harbor facilities and is as near to cheap for- 
eign fuel resources, presumably English coal, 
as aly port in the United States. If the 
danger to which you refer were at all likely, 
one would assume that Boston would be one 
of the great coal-producing centers in the 
country. The greatest market for coal is in 
the coastal States along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. In 1940 it is estimated that the 
States from Maine to Texas in this coastal 
region required for consumption 142,000,000 
short tons of coal. Here was presumably a 
very attractive market for foreign coal with 
no cbstacles in our harbors and no tariffs 
preventing foreign producers from dumping 
coal in this market at ballast rates. And yet 
the total imports of coal of all kinds in 1940 
were only 507,360 short tons, of which 254,719 
tons were via Atlantic ports, 140 tons via Gulf 
ports, 37,061 tons via Pacific ports 
the Great Lakes, and the remaining 215,440 
tons by land 
Although it may be objected that 
was not a normal year, estimates show that 
in 1929 these same States consumed 133,000,- 
000 tons and that the imports were 602,960 
tons. In fact, it is important to note that 
in general, imports of coal have gradually 
declined during the past several decades 

I am sure, Mr. Johnson, that you know of 
these facts as you are well acquainted with 
the coal business in New England as l 
as in the rest of the country. if in fact ther 
were any danger of foreign coal being dumped 
in the United States in any appreciable quan- 
tities, I would not be amiss in assumin 
you would be in Washington overnight ciaim- 
ing protection against such ruinous in\ 
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of our markets. But we have not found 
necessary to put a tariff on coal be 
there is no such danger. Ne 











one of the best markets for coal and one 
where the price of coal is among the highest 
in the country because of the long rail hauls 
involved in bringing coal to homes and fac- 
tories up there. Yet we have not had to fear 
competition from coal produced by foreign 
labor and dumped at ballast rates. By what 
reasoning then can you argue that the Great 
Lox 2s district which is much closer to the 
coal mines of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 

ind Tilinois, than even Boston, could be in- 
vaihed by foreign coal? The only argument 
heretcfore presented is that outgoing ships 
would carry grains and, without bulk cargoes 
to bring back from Europe, will come loaded 
with coal as ballast. Eut the same unbalance 
of cargo between east-, and west-bound traf- 
fic exisis out of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Houston as 
it does from Montreal and as it would from 
Great Lakes ports. Ships now come back 
from Europe in ballast to ocean points with- 
out bringing coal because they cannot com- 
pete with us on price. Why would it be 
easier for ships to take coal in ballast into 
the Great Lakes area than it is to bring it 
now into New York and Beston? 

I have written this letter at length be- 
cause it disturbs me greatly that misinforma- 
tion should be disseminated, unwittingly 
perhaps, through such distinguished and 
patriotic organizations as the New England 
Coal Dealers Association. I am _ sending 
copies of this letter to the other members of 
your board of directors for I wish them to 
know how I feel about this particular issue. 
I am ready to listen and will weigh carefully 
and sympathetically any representations of 
our citizens in New England based on a cor- 
rect statement of facts. 

Sincerely yours. 


THE DANGER OF GOLD INFLATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of New York under date 
of April 2 carried about two columns 
with reference to the development of a 
new gold field in South Africa which may 
have some bearing on our consideration 
of several suggestions that will be hbe- 
fore the Senate in the near future. One 
of the morning newspapers published in 
Washington in today’s issue remarks 
that the United States is committed to 
buy from Russia $2,000,000,000 in gold 
at $35 an ounce. 

These items have prompted a short 
statement which I should like to read 
into the REcorp at this time, because I 
think it bears on questions which are 
under consideration at the moment: 


The Bretton Wocds agreement creating an 
International Monetary Fund, combined with 
amazing news from South Africa, is bring- 
ing us face to face with the problem of the 
inflation of our currency by gold production 
on an hitherto incredible scale. Lord Keynes 
recognized this danger when he wrote in his 
proposal for an International Clearing Un- 
ion that we need a quantum of international 
currency not determined in an unpredictable 
and irrelevant manner as, for example, by 
the technical progress of the gold indus- 
try. Subsequent events have confirmed his 
warning which was ignored in preparing the 
final draft of the Bretton Woods agreement. 

In the Wall Street Journal of April 2, 
1945, there is published an article by its Lon- 
don correspondent which deals with recent 
developments of the gold mining industry 
in South Africa. This article describes the 
West Rand field which gives promise of 
being twice the size of the original Rand, 
and also describes the Orange Free State 
field which, though very new, already has 
led competent mining authorities to believe 
that its preduction will rival that of the old 
Rand. The Orange Free State field even 
now is said to have half a dozen embryo 
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mines capable of producing from 400,000 to 
500,000 ounces of gold annually, if present 
indications are confirmed by shaft sinking. 
In the West Rand field, where development 
is more advanced, one of the producing 
mines, known collcquially as the “Blyvoor,” 
is said to be one of the richest gold mines 
ever discovered. 

In 1941 the estimated world production of 
gold, outside the U. S. S. R. for which no 
statistics are available, was $1,288,945,000, of 
which South Africa produced $504,263,000 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1945, p. 281). 
If these new fields should double, or treble, 
South African production the problem of 
marketing this output will be acute. 

One of the dangers of the Bretton Woods 
agreement setting up an International 
Monetary Fund is that it gives an interna- 
tional body, controlled by the major gold- 
producing nations of the world, other than 
the United States, and their economic satel- 
lites, power to require the United States to 

uy gold which it does not want, under the 
terms of article VII, section 2, which pro- 
vides: 

“The fund may, if it deems such action ap- 
propriate to replenish its holdings of any 
member's currency, take either or both of 
the following steps:” 


The first step is perhaps not appli- 
cable. The second step is as follows: 


“2. Require the member to sell its cur- 
rency to the fund for gold.” 

Our currency could be inflated by the con- 
tinued purchase of gold because it has been 
the practice of the United States Treasury 
to pay for gold by obtaining credits through 
the procedure of printing Federal Reserve 
gold certificates, which are deposited in the 
Federal Reserve banks. The more gold we 
buy the more money we print. 

The United States Treasury recognizes the 
inflationary aspects of continued purchases 
of gold by this method. The cure for this 
difficulty, which it tried from December 1936 
to April 1938, was to borrow money to pay 
for the gold. It hardly seems practical to 
suggest that we should increase the burden 
of our national debt to pay for foreign gold 
which we do not need, or want, particularly 
when the supply is to be so greatly in- 
creased. Furthermore, if the money were 
borrowed from the banks of the Nation, it 
would have substantially the same infla- 
tionary effect as the method now in use. 

The Bretton Woods agreement creating an 
international monetary fund would deprive 
us of the ability to refuse to buy unneeded 
gold, which is the sensible way to meet the 
problem, and is a method which was suc- 
cessfully used by Sweden and other neutral 
nations during World War No. 1. It also 
gives a veto power to every member of the 
fund which has 10 percent or more of the 
total of the quotas, under article IV, sec- 
tion 7, to prevent a uniform change in the 
par values of currencies, or, in plain English, 
to alter the price of gold. As the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. S. R. are the only 
nations, aside from the United States, which 
qualify under this provision of the agree- 
ment, either of these two nations, who profit 
from the high price of gold, could prevent 
the rest of the world from lowering the price 
of gold to a value more consistent with the 
increased supply. 

If the United States belonged to the in- 
ternational monetary fund, it would not be 
practicable for us alone to lower the pur- 
chase price which we pay for gold, assuming 
to change the par value of Our: Currency, 
that we received permission from the fund 
because by altering the parity of the dollar 
in relation to other currencies the price of 
our goods on the world market would rise 
to such an extent that our export markets 
would be destroyed. 

Congress should not, under these circum- 
stances, abdicate its constitutional power to 
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coin money, regulate the value thereof, ay d 
of foreign coin, by ratifying the Bre tion 
Woods agreements. 


LET’S PREVENT CHAOS IN COTTon— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR EASTLAND 


|Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained je, ave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article ey. 
titled “Let’s Prevent Chaos in Cotton,” writ. 
ten by Senator EASTLAND, and publisred jy, 
the April 1945 issue of Country Genileman 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


POLISH REPRESENTATION AT SAN FRAN. 
CISCO CONFERENCE--LETTER BY srn-. 
ATOR McMAHON 
[Mr. McMAHON asked and cbtained lesyo 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad 

dressed by him to the Secretary of State jo- 
garding Polish representation at the coming 
conference at San Francisco, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


TAXES AFTER THE WAR—ADD 
BEARDSLEY RUML 

|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained lezye 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Taxes After the War, delivered 
by Beardsley Ruml, in the nonpartisan forum 
before the Nation Republican Club, New 
York, March 31, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE MISSOURI RIVER AUTHORITY— 
ADDRESS BY JEROME WALSH 

{Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an address de- 
livered by Jerome Walsh in connection with a 
joint discussion with John B. Gage, mayor of 
Kansas City, before the open forum of the Al| 
Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
March 25, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY DEVEL- 

CPMENT—ARTICLE BY JAY FRANKLIN 

{Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “St. Lawrence’s Case Bad Pre-War 
Error. A Pistol at Hitler,” written by Jay 
Franklin, and published in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer of March 23, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


VICTORY DCINNER IN HONOR OF AUBREY 
WILLIAMS—ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 

|Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article written 
by Gould Lincoln and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 5, 1945, on the 
subject of the victory dinner in honor of 
Aubrey Williams, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.| 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—LET- 

TER BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN AND 

EDITORIAL IN WASHINGTON STAR 

|Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written by 
Philip Marshall Brown dealing with the San 
Francisco Conference, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 5, 1945, and an 
editorial published in the Washington Sia: 
of the same date, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 
TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 

UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 

TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY § submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the reservation intended to be 
proposed by Mr, ConnaLty to the pend- 
ing treaty, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, after the word “States”, 
insert “or as impairing the power of the 
Ce neress of the United States to define the 
terms of office of members of the United 
section of the International Boundary 

Water Commission or to provide for 
appointment by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). The treaty is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
Article 1 is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to article 1, amend- 
ments to article 2 are in order. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
ond ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California wil! be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. In the first sen- 
tence of the third paragraph of article 2 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“shall in all respects have the status of 
an international body, and.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I had intended to present to the Sen- 
ate a different amendment from the one 
which I have now offered. The amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer would 
trike out paragraph 2 of article 2. 

Paragraph 2 of article 2 is of such 
importance to the American people and 
to our entire governmental system that 
I do not intend to submit it to the Senate 
until it can receive proper and adequate 
attention and treatment. I doubt if 
there is a single Senator present who 
realizes the tremendous departure of 
that provision. It would set up an in- 
fernational body as a judicial instru- 
mentality in the United States to decide 
disputes and controversies among our 
own citizens. That provision was never 
ubmitted to the Department of Justice. 
It was not submitted to the legal counsel 
the United States Senate. So far as 
know—and I believe I attended all the 
‘arings—it did not receive one bit of 
attention by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The provision to which I refer would 
vest judicial power in the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, to de- 
cide disputes among citizens of the 
United States. That is a new departure 
in American jurisprudence and Ameri- 
can government. It might have con- 
sequences so profound that no human 
mind could foresee them. I am sure 
that no Senator has any idea whether 
the judgments of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission would 
be subject to the provisions of the United 
States Constitution. 

Any fair consideration of this provi- 
ion involves intricate and difficult ques- 
ons of due process of law, constitutional 
wv, and American jurisprudence. The 
Senate, with a paper quorum present, is 
how purporting to consider a new instru- 
mentality in the history of the world and 
the history of the United States, without 
any concern and very little preparation. 


mrates 
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Mr. President, I wish to make myself 
clear. I have not the slightest criticism 
of members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I know that while 
the hearings were in progress every 
member of the committee, on almost 
every day, had to give attention to mat- 
ters of vital concern to him. While I 
was attending the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I had to 
neglect important legislation before two 
or three of the major committees of this 
body, as well as my office work, and work 
of large importance on the floor of the 
Senate. In what I am saying I imply 
no criticism of any member of the com- 
mittee who was not present. 

During the past 24 hours many Sen- 
ators have communicated with me, ex- 
pressing their regret because they were 
compelled to be absent from Washing- 
ton, or from the Senate chamber. Sev- 
eral Senators asked me not to bring to a 
vote until Monday the amendment which 
we were discussing yesterday, so that 
they could be present to debate it, con- 
sider it, and vote on it. That is the rea- 
son, Mr. President, that I have offered 
another amendment. One would think 
that it would be of considerable impor- 
tance to the Foreign Relations Committee 
and to the Senate; but so far as I am 
concerned, it is of very minor importance 
as compared with the amendment which 
I am passing over. 

First I wish to reread the short para- 
graph which I was discussing yesterday, 
which one of my amendments would 
strike from the treaty. That is the pro- 
vision to which I have just been refer- 
ring. Next, I shall read the language in 
the treaty which called forth the amend- 
ment which I have offered today. 

The language about which I was 
speaking yesterday, and which other 
Senators were discussing, reads as fol- 
lows: 

The application of the present treaty, the 
reculation and exercise of the rights and ob- 
ligations which the two Governments - 
sume thereunder, and the settlement of ail 
disputes to which its observance and execu- 
tion may give rise are hereby entrusted to 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, which shall function in conformity 
with the powers and limitations set forth in 
this treaty. 


I wish to make it clear to the Senate 
that that provision must refer to private 
disputes among our own citizens, our own 
States, and our own municipalities, be- 
cause there is a subdivision of another 
article in the treaty which deals at 
length with the settlement of disputes 
between the two Governments over the 
interpretation and application of the 
treaty. 

I take it that no one denies that this 
would give plenary judicial power to 
this international body. For the benefit 
of those Senators who have not yet been 
advised, let me say that that interna- 
tional body, with probably more unre- 
strained judicial power than any other 
judicial body in the United States, would 
consist of one representative from the 
United States—our Commissioner—and 
one from Mexico, who by the treaty are 
given power to make their own rules of 
procedure and the power to call upon 
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every authority in the United States to 
enforce their decisions. 

Immediately after the language I have 
just read, there appears this new and to 
me startling language: 

The Commission shall in all respects have 
the status of an international bod 


Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
that sentence? If there is any Senator 
who can advise me what its meaning is, 
I shall be interested to know. This 
boundary commission, which is mede a 
judicial instrumentality of the United 
States to decide cur domestic disputes is 
declared to have the status of an inter- 
national body. I myself made as exten- 
sive an investigation as my limitcd time 
and ability permitted. I asked the ad- 
vice and assistance of members of the 
Senate legal bureau. I called upon the 
Depattment of Justice. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain up to now, there 
has been no law in the United States de- 
fining what constitutes an international 
body. So far as we know. there is no 
such definition any place in the world. 
It is true that the United States has en- 
tered into certain arrangements by 
which we have become, directly or indi- 
rectly, members of an organization such 
as the U. N. R. R. A. or the commission 
which administers the treaty between 
Canada and the United States: but in 
none of those laws is there used such a 
phrase as “international body” or “status 
of an international body.” 

I first went to and Phrases 
and to the law dictionaries to try to find 
out what the gentlemen who drafted this 


Tarae 
Words 


measure meant by “status” in connec- 
tion with the sentence “The Commis- 


sion shall have the status of an interna- 
tional body.” I thought there was a pos- 
sibility that there might be judicial de- 
cisions or statements to the effect that 
a status was the aggregate of the rights. 
powers, duties, and obligations of an in- 
dividual or corporation; but there is no 
such definition. No such meaning ha 
ever been attached to the word “status.” 
I wish to read to you two of the typical 
definitions of the word “status.” I can- 
not find that in the history of Ameri- 
san or British jurisprudence the word 
“status” has been given any other mean- 


ings than the ones I am about to read: 

Status is the legal standing or positior 
of a person, as determined by his member- 
ship in some class cf persons legally enjoy- 
ing certain rights or subject to certain limi- 


tations and conditions 
or servitude, majority or 
or celibacy. 


in respect of lit 


infancy 


Another definition is: 

The status of an individual, used as a! 
term, means the legal position of th ci 
vidual in or with respect to the rest of the 
community. 


When we speak of a man’s being a 
slave or a freeman, married or single, 
infant or adult, we are speaking of hi 
legal status. I cannot find that we could 
properly say that a defunct corporation 
has the status of a defunct corporaticn 
I cannot find that the word “status” i 
ever used except in the sense 
scribed. 

Mr. President, throughout the t: 
there is the inaccurate and 


I have de- 


most 
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use of words. I do not think any lawyer 
could have participated in the drafting 
ef this treaty, because scarcely any of 
the phrases used in it are such as would 
be used by a lawyer. There are cer- 
tainly none such as would be used by a 
journalist or a representative of the 
press, because they certainly make their 
meaning clear and precise. On the other 
hand, we are, by the treaty, thrust into 
a fog of uncertainty. 

However, Mr. President, I suppose a 
court of international arbitration would 
have to give some meaning to the word 
“stacus.” If our great Government en- 
tcrs into a treaty which uses that ex- 
pression, if the Senate of the United 
States, with its collective wisdom, ad- 
vises and consents to the use of that 
language, certainly an_ international 
tribunal of arbitration would have to 
presume that we meant something. 
Again, I say, if any Senator can advise 
me what this phrase or sentence means, 
I would be glad to have his advice, be- 
cause I have been cogitating over its 
meening for about a month, and I have 
not yet solved the dilemma. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to make 
a suzgestion on the subject. Assuming 
tha. the powers of the Commission are 
limited to those things which are inter- 
national in their nature, to wit, works or 
structures on boundaries and in the limi- 
trophe sections of streams, it necessarily 
follows that the Commission exercises an 
international function, and therefore it 
follows that it has an international 
status. We cannot put conflicting do- 
mestic controls over international struc- 
tures. It must necessarily, to the extent 
that it has international jurisdiction, be 
an internetional body and have interna- 
tional status. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course, the treaty itself in its provisions 
should show, plainly and precisely, just 
what are the powers of this body in the 
international field and in the domestic 
field. I may say that innumerable pow- 
ers, privileges, and rights in the treaty 
itself are given to this so-called inter- 
r,ational body. Of course, an interna- 
tional court of arbitration would go to 
the treaty to see what those rights, pow- 
ers, duties, and obligations are. But the 
sentence reads as follows: 


rrr 


The International Boundary Commission 
shall have the status of an international 
body. 


will 


I yield. 


We have no international body defined 
anywhere in our law. We do not have its 
status defined. We are participating in 
many international organizations, all of 
which have different kinds of powers, 
privileges, duties, and obligations. If 
every international organization in which 
we are participating had the same status, 
tha’ is, the same aggregate of powers, 
and if we were thereby giving, by this 
language, that same power to this Com- 
mission, that would be one thing. But 
I wish to speculate upon what it might 
mean. A distinguished attorney from 
California, relying wholly upon this 
phrase, I think, said that since this body 
is made an international body by the 
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treaty, it is not subject to any of cur 
legal controls or constitutional processes, 
because our laws are only national, and 
they could not apply to an international 
body. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In just a moment. I 
think it is possible that whoever placed 
that language in the treaty did so as a 
safeguard against this international 
body being made subject, in its actions 
or in its conduct, to any of our ordinary 
judicial practices, constitutional or 
financial, or other kinds of limitations. 
As the Senator will agree, I may say that 
Mr. Breitenstein expressed that same 
opinion to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I now yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that inasmuch as its functions are 
international in character, the Com- 
mission cannot be subject to conflicting 
domestic administrations, jurisdicticns, 
or processes on both sides of the line. It 
necessarily must exercise an interna- 
tional function. In exercising an in- 
ternational function I think that it must 
necessarily have the status of an inter- 
national body. I think the words make 
it clear that the jurisdiction over those 
matters which are international in char- 
acter shall not be torn apart by the ex- 
ertion of conflicting domestic powers on 
both sides of the line. 

‘Mr. DOWNEY. Allow me to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that I am very much in agreement with 
most of what he has said. So far as in- 
ternational disputes over this treaty are 
concerned, I think it would be wholly 
proper, by apt language, to give that 
international body certain powers to de- 
termine those disputes, and to act. in 
international matters arising out of the 
administration of the treaty. But allow 
me again to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the prior para- 
graph entrusts to this Commission the 
settlement of all disputes, not those 
arising out of an asserted breach of the 
treaty by one nation or the other, but all 
disputes arising out of the observance 
and execution of the treaty. 

There is another section in the treaty, 
by which the International Boundary 
and Water Commission would be given 
very ambiguous and uncertain authority 
to settle disputes arising between the 
two Governments. Clearly, the lan- 
guage in article 2 does not refer to those 
disputes. It can only refer to disputes 
among States, citizens, municipalities, 
and other organizations in Mexico, and 
among similar classes in the United 
States. It is easily foreseen that those 
suits will be numerous and of very great 
importance to all of us in the South- 
west. In a discussion with the Senator 
from Arizona, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, in his very eloquent and precise 
way, anticipated such a controversy. 

I may possibly misrepresent the Sen- 
ator’s position. While his position is 
possibly a rational one, it could give rise 
to the necessity of an adjudication. Un- 
der this treaty it is said by proponents 
that Mexico must take the return flow. 
It is anticipated that a large part of the 
return flow will come from Arizona. 
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From our viewpoint, it may well be that 
California and Arizona will contribute 
in return flow all the water which we 
must give to Mexico. It would then be 
necessary for the upper basin States to 
make good in fresh, firm water the re. 
mainder of the water due Mexico, I do 
not intend to argue that question be- 
fore the Senate, because it would leaq 
us into complications relating to the 
respective rights under the controversy 
which I have outlined. That is a ques- 
tion in the consideration of which the 
Supereme Court of the United States 
would no doubt consume a week. 
All I am saying is that, if a dispute 
takes place under this treaty, and an 
argument ensues between Arizona and 
the upper basin States as to what section 
of our area shall give to Mexico the nec- 
essary amount of water to make up a 
deficit, the dispute will be one arising 
out of the observance and execution of 
this treaty. 
I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
tor frcm Colorado that I would trust 
his judgment as quickly as I would trust 
my own, and perhaps more quickly. I 
realize that he is trying to work out a 
fair treaty, just as I am trying to work 
out a fair treaty. But it does seem to me 
that the language to which I have re- 
ferred was happily stated, to give the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission authority, in controversies, to 
adjudicate the questions which I have 
described. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Will 
yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest most respectfully that the Senator 
from California is confusing two issues. 
He has offered an amendment designed 
to strike out the words which give the 
Commission a status as an international 
body. I do not intend to redebate with 
the distinguished Senator the entire 
field of the treaty in connection with 
each one of his amendments. In ccm- 
ing directly to the question before the 
Senate, namely, whether the Commis- 
sion shall have the status of an inter- 
national body, I suggest that it would be 
fatal if it had any other status. I think 
it is constructive to state it affirmatively. 
I think the statement should be affirma- 
tively made that the kody has such 
status. 
If I may suggest, the confusion arises 
out of the fact that the Senator claims 
that the jurisdiction of the Commission 
as an international body is not clear. I 
suggest to the Senator that in any re- 
spect in which it is not clear, it can be 
made clear by suitable interpretive res- 
ervations. As I have already stated, I 
do not intend to debate the entire range 
of the treaty in connection with each 
one of the amendments. When it is once 
made clear that the functicns of the 
Commission are confined to internationa! 
functions, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is an international body 
and should have that status. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
be in error, but I think the Senator is 
being misled by his associates. He has 
referred to the words “status of an in- 
ternational body.” According to all 
legal definitions, the word “status” has 
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no meaning concerning, and has never 
peen applied to, anything except an in- 
dividual. I will grant to the distin- 
guished Senator, that in this treaty we 
<hould very clearly define the duties, in- 
ternational or otherwise, of the Inter- 
nationary Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. By so doing we would know what 
they are. The Commission may build 
joint works; it may make recommenda- 
tions; it may conclude special agree- 
ments, or perform whatever other duties 
which we may entrust to it. But when 
it is said that the Commission has the 
status of an international body, I should 
like to ask the Senator this question: 
Does that give the international body 
any other privileges, powers, or rights 
than those otherwise provided for in the 
treaty? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
cest that the language negatives the pos- 
sibility that the functions of this Com- 
mission can be torn apart and defeated 
by a conflict of domestic jurisdictions 
from both sides of the line. I suggest 
also that it ties in with the later pro- 
visions of the treaty having to do with 
diplomatic immunity. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, for 
almost 40 years there has been in effect, 
between the United States and the 
British Government, a treaty regulating 
the use of water on the Canadian border. 
The treaty contains no such language 
or provision as that to which the Serator 
from Colorado has referred, and under 
it our two Governments have gotten 
along very well. We have had a water 
convention with Mexico since 1906, and 
have gotten along very well. In all those 
treaties the powers and duties of the 
body were very aptly and precisely 
stated. If we assume that this treaty 
will be made by the Senate of the United 
States to state precisely the powers of 
this Commission, then we will have done 
everything that we can do or should do. 
If we give it the power, for instance, to 
build hydroelectric plants on the com- 
mon boundary and to operate them, we 
will know exactly what they can do and 
what they should do. 

Now let me say that the distinguished 
attorney Mr. Breitenstein, of Colorado, 
upon whom I think the Senator from 
Colorado very largely depends for ad- 
vice and counsel, gives this phrase a far 
greater meaning than does the Senator 
from Colorado. Mr. Breitenstein said: 

There is no international tribunal before 
which either nation could go to have a 
judicial review of the determinations of the 
International Commission, so they must be 
accepted until we have some international 
court which perhaps would have some such 
jurisdiction; and we do not have it now. 

Then he says: 

The point I was trying to make, Senator, 
was this, that the International Commission, 
as such, is not subject to any judicial con- 
trols because there is no tribunal before 
which it can be haled, or in which its 
decisions may be reviewed. 


Was Mr. Breitenstein attempting to 
Say, by that, that we have in mind a 
court of international jurisdiction which 
we will create by treaty in the future, and 
then by virtue of this language, which 
makes this Commission an international 
body and gives it a status, that auto- 
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matically the international court, sub- 
ject to the preliminary determination 
by the Commission, would take jurisdic- 
tion of the domestic disputes in the 
United States? 

Mr. President, let me say furthermore 
that there is at least strong language 
indicating the possibility that the ideal- 
istic, and I think naive, gentlemen who 
drafted this treaty had in mind the pos- 
sibility of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission borrowing 
money to build projects. By giving the 
Commission the status of an interna- 
tional body, does that mean that at pres- 
ent, or under some future treaty, the 
Senate of the United States may be met 
by the claim that this organization has 
the right to go ahead with the building 
of facilities by borrowing money. 

I am not judging in advance that 
that would be a bad thing, and probably, 
under the Bretton Woods agreement, we 
would be practically borrowing our own 
money. I am not yet familiar in any 
great detail with the Bretton Woods 
agreement, but assume that at the pres- 
ent time, or under some amendnient of it, 
provision is made that any organization 
having the status of an international 
body would be entitled to borrow money 
from the international bank. Would this 
language then mean that this treaty con- 
fers borrowing power upon this interna- 
tional body because its status has been 
defined as that of an international body, 
since the treaty was made? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest a quick an- 
swer to the Senator’s suggestion is that 
if we should ever ratify some other treaty 
that would give special privileges to 
bodies having an international status, 
then this particular body would be con- 
sidered, and we would either confer such 
privileges on this body or we would with- 
hold them as we saw fit, in our judgment. 
I think the Senator is needlessly dis- 
turbing himself about that. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Time will prove who 
is needlessly being disturbed about this 
treaty. We have not yet even begun 
upon the ambiguities and the vast and 
uncharted powers that this treaty at- 
tempts to give, not one of which, so far 
as I know, was ever considered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Dean Roscoe Pound has said that no- 
where in the history of the United States 
is there such an extreme grant of power. 
He describes it as rising to the point of 
unbridled and untrammeled dictatorship 
in administration. So far as I know, not 
one single moment was spent by the For- 
eign Relations Committee considering 
any of these great questions which will 
develop steadily. There are 50 such am- 
biguities and uncertainties in this treaty, 
2 of which we have been discussing, 
and some of them are far more compli- 
cated and serious than this. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
lawyers of the Senate to the intricacy of 
this subject, and to the uncharted wilder- 
ness into which this sort of loose lan- 
guage in making vast grants of power 
leads. 

Now, after 2 weeks of work, I presume 
by the State Department, the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has sent to the desk 
and had printed certain understandings 
which, he said, it would be his purpose to 
ask to have added to the treaty at some 
stage of the proceedings. I wish to say, 
in the first place, that I think the officials 
of the State Department who drafted 
these reservations knew that they were 
futile. The great share of the power 
delegated by this treaty is lodged in the 
State Department and in the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission. 
These reservations or understandings 
reach nothing, except the limiting of the 
power of the American section, which is 
something totally different. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not for a moment. It 
would be, of course, a comparatively 
simple’ matter to add to these interpre- 
tive reservations language designed to 
apply them to our State Department and 
to the International Commission. That 
would be a very simple thing to do, since 
95 percent of the power is lodged in those 
two instrumentalities. I suppose that is 
what the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, perhaps, 
may in his wisdom decide to do. He is 
present, and I do not want to speak for 
him. But let me show how perfectly 
futile these reservations would be and 
into what a state of confusion and un- 
certainty they would take us. 

Reservation B, proposed by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
reads as follows: 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as rendering in- 
applicable to the administrative powers and 
functions of the United States section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion normal constitutional controls and proc- 
esses insofar as they affect persons and prop- 
erty in the territorial limits of the United 
States. 


That reservation goes only to curtail- 
ing the power of the American section. 
If we once make this commission an in- 
ternational body, can we then fetter it 
with our constitutional inhibitions and 
processes? I certainly am not prepared 
to express an opinion; I do not know 
enough about constitutional law; I have 
not studied the question; I have not 
thought about it. But now let us pro- 
ceed with a very superficial analysis of 
this language: 

Nothing * * * shall be construed as 
rendering inapplicable to the administrative 
powers and functions of the United States 
section * * * normal constitutional con- 
trols. 


Is there any Senator here who has any 
idea what is meant by “normal constitu- 
tional controls”? I called upon the legal 
counsel of the Senate to explain the 
phrase. They say that so far as they 
know, in no statute we have ever passed 
has that expression been used; they 
know of no such expression in any de- 
cision of any court. They have no idea 
what it means. We have constitutional 
processes and provisions. We do not 
have abnormal, subnormal, or normal 
constitutional provisions. 

Now, let me go a step further. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, if they are 
normal, they are not abnormal, and that 
excludes the ebnormal, and, as the Sen- 
ator says, the subnormal. I suggest that 
perhaps the language was used because 
there was an enormous clamor that this 
treaty sets up abnormal powers of all 
kinds, abnormal extensions of constitu- 
tional theory, and that therefore we 
should get back to normal constitutional 
processes and limitations, and so forth. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The _ distinguished 
Senator may he correct as to what 
prompted the use of the phrase “normal 
constitutional controls,” but I say the 
use of such an expression as that, un- 
known in the history of the law, so far 
as I know, meaningless, uncertain, merely 
stigmatizes this treaty for what it is, not 
one of the most defectiveiy drafted docu- 
ments but by far the most defectively 
drafted document in the history of juris- 
prudence. 

Mr. President, if this were the only 
slip of normal language, the only use 
of some word which had no meaning, 
it would be one thing, but as we go fur- 
ther into the treaty we will find that al- 
most every sentence is impregnated with 
the same vice, of loose and inaccurate 
language. 

Let us disregard the inept, and loose. 
and inaccurate language, in which this 
reservation is drawn—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will 
yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield for just a slight observation? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not now. Let us as- 
sume this treaty is properly drafted by 
the members of the State Department. 
Let us say that nothing in the treaty 
shall take away from citizens of the 
United States their constitutional pro- 
tections in any adjudication which may 
be made by this international body. 
Would that help us any? I donot know. 
There are distinguished lawyers sitting 
here. Let us reflect a moment. 

I presume that if the President of the 
United States and the Senate of the 
United States want to embark upon a new 
channel of jurisprudence, with the 
stormy and chaotic way that will lie 
ahead, they havea right to doit. Isup- 
pose that if, by treaty, we want to provide 
that an international body shall become 
the judicial instrument to determine all 
the disputes which may arise among citi- 
zens of our Nation as a result of the ob- 
servance of the treaty, they have a right 
to do so. I think it is very probable, al- 
though I am not certain, that the juris- 
diction of our State courts and Federal 
courts to determine disputes in Cali- 
fornia, as to how our water shall be 
diminished to give this water to Mexico; 
or as to what would be the effect of re- 
turn flow; or as to how we would bal- 
ance our rights against Arizona, can be 
turned over to an international body. I 
suppose if the Senate wants to create 
an international body, which would 
usurp the functions of our courts, it has 
the right te do so. 


resident, will 
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Ordinarily, of course, Federal juris- 
prudence could not take jurisdiction over 
State disputes. But we have two condi- 
tions here existing which might give the 
Federal sovereign the right to legislate. 
One is that on the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado River we are dealing with navi- 
gable international waters. That might 
bring Federal jurisdiction into being, un- 
der the Constitution. 

Likewise, by the Constitution, the 
treaty-making power is lodged in the 
Senate of the United States and in the 
hands of the President. I am not ex- 
pressing any positive opinion, because 
I do not know—we are out on an un- 
charted sea—but I suppose that if the 
Senate of the United States desires to 
advise and consent to this treaty, it has 
the right to throw the disputes over 
water rights of American citizens from 
all over the great Southwest, in disputes 
over their water rights, into the hands 
of an international body, consisting of 
one citizen from the United States and 
one from Mexico. I suppose we have a 
right to do that. 

Of course, under the due process clause 
of the Constitution—and I speak with 
some degree of uncertainty here—it is 
my remembrance, from what I learned 
a long time ago at the University of 
Michigan, that under the Supreme 
Court’s decisions we have certain rights, 
which have come down to us through the 
centuries, jury trials in certain cases, 
the right to have witnesses sworn, the 
right to notice, and the right to certain 
kinds of process. In this treaty we not 
only vest plenary power in the Boundary 
Commission as an international body 
to hear and determine all disputes arising 
in our own country out of the treaty, but 
in another article, which I shall be glad to 
find and read to any Senator who de- 
sires to have me do so, we grant to the 
Commission the power to create its own 
rules of procedure. I might staie that, 
under the Canadian treaty, very careful 
and precise and well-worked-out rules 
of procedure were presented, which 
might be done in this case; I do not know. 
Whether they would provide for a jury 
trial, whether they would provide for cer- 
tain processes, whether they would pro- 
vide that the International Boundary 
and Water Commission should sit in cer- 
tain places, I do not know. It might 
well be that Los Angeles, Calif., or El 
Paso, Tex., might be made the residence 
of this tribunal. People from the Colo- 
rado River might have to journey to 
Texas, or Texans to California, or those 
Coloradans who were interested would 
have to travel down into California or 
into Texas to present their causes of 
action. 

I would doubt that there is anything 
in this reservation, if it were made to 
apply to the International Boundary 
Commission, which would prevent the 
Senate and the President from taking 
away from our citizens the right to sub- 
mit our causes of action and contro- 
versies to our own courts and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
think that probably could be done, and 
we might be made to submit our causes 
to an international tribunal. 
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I do not think there are many Senators 
who are directly concerned with, or who 
know very much about, the Colorado 
River Basin States, We are a long way 
removed from them. I think very fey, 
Senators have any conception of the fact 
that this water is our very life line—onp 
we could not do without. But let me sue. 
gest that if by this treaty we are going 
to create an international body, with the 
power to try domestic disputes within the 
United States, why not carry it into the 
petroleum treaty? 

Mr. President, I have been advised the: 
the petroleum treaty, which was pre- 
sented to the Senate last August, was 
filled with the same kind of defects and 
weaknesses as is this treaty, and that it 
received prompt and vigorous attention 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
and, I believe, was withdrawn. 

Why not provide that aviation dis- 
putes and food disputes arising between 
the citizens of the United States should 
be subject to international control? 
Suppose some treaty is made restricting 
the production of cotton in the United 
States and in the rest of the world, or 
sugar beets or sugarcane. Such a treaty 
might lead to innumerable disputes be- 
tween the different States of the Union 
and farmers of the Union. Will the 
treaty before us be a precedent, under 
which we are to have foreigners descend 
upon the United States to settle those 
disputes? Is it not enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to say we have got to guarantee 
and give to Mexico a certain amount of 
water out of our reservoirs and apopli- 
ances? Isthat not enough? Do we then 
have to have imposed upon us a judicia! 
bureaucracy which may deal with and 
settle all the unfortunate controversies 
that will result from the treaty? Is not 
the guaranty of the United States that 
we will deliver to Mexico 750,000 or 
2,000,000 acre-feet enough? Can we noi 
settle our own disputes? 

Mr. President, so far as the Colorado 
River is concerned, the treaty could 
have been adequately written, plainly 
and precisely, in 500 simple words. We 
would only have had to say that the 
Government of the United States guar- 
antees to Mexico a certain amount of 
water, defining it under schedules of a 
certain quality, and then let us carry it 
out through our Bureau of Reclamation 
or our Army engineers. Let any neces- 
sary action be taken by our own courts, 
by our own Congress, by our own agen- 
cies. 

Mr. President, at some later stage of 
this debate I will show clearly, and it 
cannot be denied, that, even under the 
interpretation placed upon the treaty by 
the State Department, the treaty will 
cost us not 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
but 2,500,000 acre-feet of water. On the 
basis of the interpretation heretofore 
made by the State Department, and on 
a possible and a probable future interpre- 
tation it might cost us twice that amount. 

Let me very briefly show why that is 
true. It is 300 long, hot, arid miles from 
Lake Mead, which we have built, down to 
the Mexican border. If it were desired 
to bring 1,500,000 acre-feet of water from 
Lake Mead down to the Mexican border—— 
and I think the evidence is undisputed 
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is point—it would be necessary to 
jet out of that reservoir close to 2,000,000 
acre-feet of water, because the water 
must move over 300 hot miles, with con- 
sequent evaporation and seepage. 

I wish to correct that statement a 
trifle. The treaty provides not for 
1,500,000 acre-feet but for 1,700,000 acre- 
feet under certain conditions. That 200,- 
000 acre-feet will probably only be deliv- 
ered about 75 percent of the time. So 
the treaty provides for an average allot- 
ment of 1,650,000 acre-feet. One could 
not hope to get 1,650,000 acre-feet of 
water down to the Mexican border with- 
out letting out of Lake Mead or Davis 
Reservoir over 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. If the treaty is ratified, then, 
when the day of reckoning comes around, 
the upper basin States and the lower 
basin States will begin to understand 
into what a noose they have placed their 

ecks. 

. The treaty does something else. It 
euarantees the delivery of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water according to schedules that 
Mexico is to serve upon us, and under 
those schedules Mexico may say to the 
United States: “During the month of 
July we want flowing down to us con- 
stantly 600 second-feet.” Senators un- 
derstand that a second-foot is a measure 
of rate of flow, and an acre-foot a meas- 
ure of volume. Six hundred second-feet, 
flowing for 24 hours, will produce 1,200 
acre-feet. So we are placing ourselves 
in a situation where we are going to do 
something for Mexico which we would 
not do for any of our States or for any 
person. We are going to guarantee the 
delivery of not less than 600 second-feet 
of water. 

Mr. President, suppose we deliver only 
550 second-feet or 570 or 590 second-feet, 
we will clearly have breached our agree- 
ment with Mexico. We can very readily 
give to Mexico far more than the 600 
second-feet. We will not dare to give 
her less or we will be liable in damages, 
and we should be. 

Mr. President, if we are improvident 
enough to assume this type of obligation 
and impress this servitude upon our res- 
ervoirs, in favor of a country which did 
nothing to develop them, we ought to be 
prepared to pay the bill. 

Let us see what the result will be. It is 
admitted that, in addition to losses by 
evaporation and seepage, which would 
amount to in excess of 15 percent in that 
long river flow, we will have another sub- 
stantial loss. I should like to have the 
Senate understand that it is 300 long 
miles from Lake Mead, where the water 
will be stored and let out to Mexico, down 
to the Mexican border. To hear distin- 
guished Senators argue, and to hear en- 
gineers who appeared on behalf of the 
State Department before the committee 
in favor of the treaty, one would think 
it would be very easy to draw 600 second- 
feet of water out of Lake Mead and let 
it flow down into Mexico. 

Mr. President, that water, after it 
leaves Lake Mead, will traverse 300 miles. 
It will take 4 days to make the journey. 
No engineering skill can judge within 15 
percent the volume of water which is 
required to produce a given amount of 
water when it is let out of Lake Mead 
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and measured down at the Mexican 
border. Whyisthat? A second-foot of 
water is a cubic foot of water passing a 
point each second of time. The rate of 
flow is a most important factor. If we 
have a heavy wind blowing down the 
Colorado River, the water may move 20 
percent faster than if we have a heavy 
wind blowing up the Colorado River. 
Heat or cold makes a difference in the 
movement of the water. In addition, 
no one can say whether there will be 
2, 3, or 5 percent of water wasted at 
the various head gates and diversion 
dams before it reaches Mexico. The 
undisputed engineering testimony is 
that we must allow, for the Mexican 
use, at least 15 percent, for the balanc- 
ing and regulation feature alone, above 
what we grant. If we must start 2,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water down that river 
in order to overcome seepage and evapo- 
ration, we must add at least another 
300,000 acre-feet as a regulatory factor. 
If we were dealing with our own citizens, 
the contract would provide, for example, 
600 second-feet, more or less, provided 
that over the course of a month it must 
balance. But that is not this treaty. 
We are proposing to commit ourselves, 
by a guaranteed right, supported by the 
national honor, to deliver this water 
according to schedule. Senators will 
find that provision in article 15. If dur- 
ing a certain month Mexico should call 
for a rate of flow—and it is in the sin- 
gular and not in the plural—of 500 or 
600 second-feet, we would be required to 
deliver it, or Mexico’s crops would be 
damaged. 

Let us stop talking about the cost of 
this guaranty as being 1,500,000 acre- 
feet. Any prudent businessman, engi- 
neer, or lawyer—and I hope, ultimately, 
prudent Senators—will come to realize 
that it is not 1,500,000. It is 1,500,000 
plus, tentatively, 200,000 plus evapora- 
tion and seepage losses, in a hot coun- 
try, along 300 miles of river, plus the 
amount necessary to assure the fulfill- 
ment of our guaranty. The figure 
might easily reach 2,500,000 acre-feet. 

In fairness, there is one factor which 
I have not considered in this discussion. 
The effect of some of those figures might 
be overcome if Mexico, under this treaty, 
were compelled to take the return flow, 
however saline it might be, because then 
the amount of water, including the re- 
turn flow, would have to be gaged by a 
different rule. But the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. McFartanp], 
who, when he was a judge in Arizona, 
tried the only salinity case ever tried in 
the United States, served notice on the 
Senate that so long as water was usable, 
there would be no return flow. Let me 
say the same thing for California, and 
for the West. Water is so vital and pre- 
cious to us, that we are not going to let 
it get away from us so long as it is usable. 
Whatever amount Mexico gets in return 
flow will be so saline that it will be value- 
less. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILL1K1In]—and I do not doubt 
his good faith—tried to persuade the 
Senate that the return flow which Mex- 
ico would receive would be only a little 
more saline than before we had used the 
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water. Mr. President, that is nonsense. 
First, we must understand that condi- 
tions in the lower and upper basin 
States as regards salinity are totally 
different. When this water has its gene- 
sis in the mountains of Utah, Wyoming, 
or Colorado, it is crystal clear. Most of 
the lands in those States are not very 
saline, so water in Colorado and Utah— 
or at least in Colorado and Wyoming— 
can be used and re-used without becom- 
ing very saline. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado overlooked another important point 
in his discussion of salinity, as did the 
experts of the State Department. They 
submitted figures before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations dealing with calin- 
ity in areas where there is 25 or 30 inches 
of rainfall. Of course, if the moisture 
of heaven, fresh and pure, is mixed with 
an equal amount of irrigation water, the 
salinity is cut in half. In the territory 
referred to, the rainfall is 20 or 25 inches; 
but down in our deserts for years at a 
time there is not enough rainfall to get 
down to the ground. 

Mr. President, this is the simple fact: 
The experts are all agreed that the pres- 
ent salinity of Lake Mead is about 750 
parts per million. In 25 or 30 years, due 
to greater use in the upper basin States. 
it will probably approach 1,000 parts per 
million. That is fairly good water for 
irrigation. That is what we in the lower 
basin hope to get for our first application 
of that water. 

The distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado reiterated that the use of the water 
once, in the lower basin States, would 
not depreciate its quality very much. 
Let us see what the facts are, as devel- 
oped by the experts. To obtain advice 
on this question, I went to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department 
recommended to me the man considered 
the most expert on salinity in the United 
States. Suppose that, in Arizona, 4 
acre-feet of water, impregnated with 
Salinity to a degree of 1,000 parts per 
million, were applied to an acre of 
ground. It must be understood that 
3 of those acre-feet would be taken 
up by the plants and by evaporation, 
and there would be approximately 1 
acre-foot of return flow. I originally 
calculated that if the ground were not 
becoming more saline, the 1 acre-foot 
of return flow would have to carry as 
much salt as had been carried by the 
original 4 acre-feet, or four times as 
much. So I thought that the water 
which would come off the Arizona lands 
would be impregnated with 4,000 parts 
of salt per million; and since water be- 
comes nonusable when it has 2,000 or 
3,000 parts per million, of course I was 
disturbed. However, the experts showed 
me that I was wrong, because out of this 
salty water certain of the salts are pre- 
cipitated onto the soil. They are gen- 
erally the harmless salis. They are not 
carried out by the return flow. 

So the actual records show that the 
kind of water being used by Arizona 
would have its salinity increased, by one 
application for irrigation, from a thou- 
sand parts to 2,700 parts per million. 
That is because 1 acre-foot of water 
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would then have to hold the salt for- 
merly held in solution by 4 acre-feet, 
less the amount of salt precipitated in 
the land. Water with 2,700 parts per 
million, of course, is unusable water, and 
Mexico will never take it. 

Mr. President, I have strayed rather 
far from the point on which I started. 
What I wished to point out is that we 
are, in reality, dealing with a treaty 
which involves not 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water, under the interpretation of the 


State Department, but 2,500,000 acre- - 


feet of water. Probably we will not be 
able to get any credit for our return flow 
to Mexico; but Arizona and California, 
being on the river banks, will be entitled 
to credit, as against the upper basin 
States, for the amount of water they re- 
turn to the river, that is, for the return 
flow. 

The questions demanding solution 
which may arise are many and varied. 
Under this treaty we are placing the 
citizens of the Colorado River Basin 
States under the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national] body entitled to establish its 
own procedure for the determination of 
these questions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green O’'Daniel 
Austin Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hart Pepper 
Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, §.C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomes, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donne!l Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Elliender Moore Wherry 
Ferguson Morse White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 

Gerry Myers Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from California 
Downey] has the floor. 

(At this point Mr. Downey yielded 
to Mv. Lancer for the introduction of sev- 
eral bills which appear elsewhere in to- 
Gay’s Record under the appropriate 
headings. ) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may 
we have a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ReEv- 
Frcoms in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


(Mr. 
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Aiken Green O’Daniel 
Austin Gurney O’Mahoney 
Bailey Hart Pepper 
Ball Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Bushfield Langer Taylor 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Chavez McFarland Tunnell 
Connally McKellar Tydings 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Magnuson Wagner 
Downey Mead Walsh 
Eastland Millikin Wheeler 
Ellender Moore Wherry 
Ferguson Morse White 
Fulbright Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Myers Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] to strike 
out certain words in the first sentence of 
the third paragraph of article 2 of the 
treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a unanimous-consent 
request, to the effect that the Senate 
shall vote on the pending amendment 
not later than 3 p. m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that a vote be taken on the 
pending amendment not later than 3 
o’clock today? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
might suggest that some arrangement be 
proposed by the distinguished majority 
leader or by the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee as to the di- 
vision of time on the amendment. I do 
not desire to consume the whole hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Perhaps we could 
vote now without further discussion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much time does 
the Senator from California desire? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the time 
should be divided equally, but let the 
proponents have the opening and the 
closing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not object to any 
arrangement as to a division of time, 
but I do not know whether any Senator 
who is opposed to the amendment in- 
tends to oecupy any time, unless the Sen- 
ator from Texas desires a few minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I might use 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I myself might use 
about a minute and a half. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
such a generous allowance of time that 
I can hardly accept it. I understood the 
Senator from Kentucky to say that he 
would agree to a second and a half. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I said I might 
want a minute and a half, but I will 
withdraw that if the Senator objects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No. I 
thought that was such a liberal allow- 
ance that I could not understand why 
the Senator suggested it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will reduce it to a 
minute, if the Senator would prefer. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Prob- 
ably I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, unless 
I am interrupted by argument and com- 
ments I shall occupy considerably |esg 
than 30 minutes. That certainly Will 
give ample time, under the allowance to 
Senators who desire to speak in opposi. 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro. 
poses to strike out’ in the first sentence 
of the third paragraph of article 2, the 
words “shall in all respects have the 
status of an international body, and.” 

The amendment would not strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph, so that 
the paragraph would read: 

The Commission shall consist of a Uniteg 
States section and a Mexican section— 


And so forth. All this amendment 
would accomplish would be to delete 
from the treaty the very vague and gen- 
eral statement that the Boundary and 
Water Commission shall have the status 
of an international body. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, there is no 
need of such uncertain and vague ver- 
biage in the treaty in order to give the 
Boundary and Water Commission ample 
power to carry out all its duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Here is a legal expres- 
sion so vague and meaningless that I do 
not think there is a Senator who can 
ascribe any definite and precise mean- 
ing to it. 

It was suggested by an attorney on be- 
half of the treaty, Mr. Breitenstein, a 
rather able lawyer from Colorado, that, 
because this Commission is made an in- 
ternational body, it would not be subject 
to any limitation or curtailment by our 
courts or other governmental authori- 
ties. We have at the present time ample 
law, declared by the Supreme Court, as 
to the right of the courts to construe 
treaties and limit or enforce their appli- 
cation. We certainly do not need any 
language such as this to increase the 
power of the Commission. 

Mr. President, I desire to remind the 
Senate that there is language in this 
treaty which indicates the possibility 
that works and facilities may be fi- 
nanced by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission by borrowing. 
It may be that whoever put that lan- 
guage in had some kind of an idea that 
in the Bretton Woods agreement inter- 
national bodies would be allowed to bor- 
row from the International Bank funds. 
Certainly, I do not believe the Senate 
wants to leave in this treaty any vague 
and ambiguous language that might lead 
to that sort of a claim of right. Ido nct 
think we should change existing law as 
to legal rights and disabilities under a 
treaty. 

Another suggestion which was made 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
was that, if the Commission is declared 
to be an international body, none of our 
courts would have jurisdiction, but it 
might be that, upon the creation of an 
international court, such court would 
have appellate jurisdiction over the 
judgments and decrees of the Interns- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission. 
As I have already pointed out to the 
Senate, this treaty purports to give to the 
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Boundary and Water Commission ple- 
nary judicial power to settle all domestic 
disputes arising out of or incidental to 
the treaty. I must admit that with that 
startling and new power in this treaty, I 
fail to see the necessity of writing into 
it other vague and ambiguous language. 

This morning I stated that after con- 
sultation with the Department of Justice, 
after consultation with the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate, and after consid- 
erable work myself, we could not find in 
the present laws of the United States 
or Great Britain or in any treaty any 
such declaration as this. It has no 
meaning at the present time. What 
meaning it may have under other trea- 
ties and agreements we can only guess. 

I say, Mr. President, that the Senate 
of the United States owes a duty to the 
people of the United States to strike 
out of this treaty this unlawyerlike, 
vague, and uncertain language, leading 
us into kinds of claims and controversics 
we may only guess. 

Mr. President, apparently I have lost 
both the majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I wanted to say that, 

o far as Iam concerned, I am now ready 

to submit the argument and have a vote. 
I would request that, if there are any 
other Senators who desire to express 
themselves, particularly those on the 
other side who are not represented in the 
agreement as to time, they should be 
allowed a chance to do so within the 
hour of limitation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question, please? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The question has to 
do with the form in which the amend- 
ment is phrased. Is it phrased as an 
amendment striking out language, or is 
it phrased as a reservation or interpre- 
tative addition to the treaty? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is framed as an 
amendment striking out certain lan- 
guage. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, whether or not, in the opinion of 
the Senator, the effect of the adoption 
of the motion to strike out language 
would be tantamount to a rejection of 
the treaty on the theory that it would 
not be an acceptance of the treaty in its 
entirety? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would not consider 
ita rejection but an amendment. I must 
admit, however, that, as an amendment, 
it would have to go back for renegotia- 
tion with the Government of Mexico. 

In that connection I should like to say 
that I think it is possible so to frame a 
reservation that the same thing could be 
accomplished as the amendment seeks to 
accomplish. Such a reservation would 
have something of this character, that 
the Senate advises and consents to 
the making of this treaty upon the 
understanding that the language of 
this paragraph, quoting it, shall have no 
force or Meaning, and shall not he con- 
sidered a part of the treaty. It is true 
that if that were done, it could go direct- 
ly to the Mexican Senate for their ratifi- 
cation, I understand, with that under- 
tanding, if it were made a part of the 
reaty. 
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I also wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri that several other 
Senators have expressed the idea to me 
that, in the condition of the world at the 
present time, with the San Francisco 
Conference approaching, it might be 
more conducive to international welfare 
and morale to cleanse and purify this 
treaty, by reservations or uNderstand- 
ings, rather than by amendments. I pre- 
sume that was in the mind of the S2n- 
ator when he asked the question. 

Mr. DONNELL. Iinquire of the Sen- 
ator whether, in view of the statement 
he has made, it is his intention to press 
the amendment as a proposal to strike 
out certain language, or to press it as an 
interpretative addition to the treaty, 
similar, in other words, to the Connally 
reservations or interpretations, so far as 
form is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is presented in the form of 
an amendment, and while this colloquy 
is proceeding, if I could make a patrilia- 
mentary inquiry, I should like to ask 
whether it is in order at the present time 
to present reservations or understandings 
to the treaty as a part of the advice and 
consent, or do they have to come ai some 
later time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that they would come after the resolu- 
tion of ratification is submitted. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mtr. President, I un- 
derstood that to be the fact, that we must 
present our amendments now, bui that 
we cannot present understandings or res- 
ervations at the present time. I under- 
stand that is what the Chair holds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not for 
consideration. 

Mr. DOWNEY. So I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, if 
there are Senators present who aye 
sympathetic to the amendment, perhaps 
are committed in principle to it. but who 
believe that, for reasons of national and 
international morale and welfare, the 
amendment should be rather made in the 
form of a reservation, I shall have no 


objection, of course, to their voting 
against the amendment. 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In my judgment, quite 
a different question is involved, depend- 
ing on whether the Senator’s proposal 
is presented as an amendment to strike 
out language, or as a reservation or un- 
derstanding. In other words, there may 
be some who would favor it as an un- 
derstanding or as a reservation, and who 
for certain reasons, as the Senator has 
indicated, might be constrained to op- 
pose it as an amendment, striking lan- 
guage from the treaty. 

To my mind, though I am not at all 
expert along such lines, and do not mean 
so to indicate, the legal effect of striking 
out language from the treaty as pre- 
sented, while perhaps not technically a 
rejection, would have very much the 
same effect. That is to say, a treaty is 
presented to us in its entirety, and if a 
motion to strike out certain portions is 
agreed to, it means that the instrument 
as submitted to us has in effect been 
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rejected. Certainly the distinguished 
Senator and I agree, I think, as has been 
indicated so clearly by him, that regard- 
less of whether it would be in effect 
technically a rejection, striking out the 
language would necessitate returning the 
treaty for renegotiation. So, te my mind, 
there is certain advantage, from the 
standpoint of the vroponents of the 
amendment, in having the suggestion 
presented later as a reservation or un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy, indeed, and satisfied to 
accede to the suggestion of the @istin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and I 
appreciate his suggestion. So far as I 
aim concerned, at the present time I 
withdraw the amendment, and sha!! pre- 
sent further argument on it if and when 
a reservation is presented. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me in that connec- 
tion, I had intended to speak very briefly 
in opposition to the amendment on the 
very ground suggested by the Senator 
from Missouri, and the same ergument 
applies to all the amendments which will 
be offered changing the text of the 
treaty. 

Undoubtedly adopiion of such an 
amendment would require the resubmis- 
sion of the treaty to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the renegotiation of the 
matter involved, as acceptance of the 
amended instrument would not be ac- 
ceptance of the treaty presented by the 
State Department and by the President. 

Whether the matter covered in this 
particular amendment could be wisely 
adopted as a reservation will, of course, 
have to be passed upon by the Senate 
if and when such a rescrvation shall be 
offered. However, it is difficult for me 
to anticipate how a reservation or in- 
terpretation could be made which would 
eliminate the language sought to be 
eliminated by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California. What he 
is seeking to do is to eliminate that part 
of the treaty which says that the Com- 
mission shall in all respects have the 
status of an international body. Whether 
it says that it is an international body 
or does not say so may not make any 
difference. It is an international body, 
it is an international commission. 

Furthermore, I do not think the word 
“status” is susceptible of the very nar- 
row interpretation which has _ been 
placed upon it by the argument: of the 
Senator from California. The word 
“status” does not apply merely to an 
individual, it applies to almost any situ- 
ation. It might be used in the sense of 
“standing.” We frequently say, “What 
is the status of affairs?” That does not 
apply to an individual. Or we may say, 





“What was the status of the law prior 
to a certain decision?” The word “sta- 
tus” is bound to have a broader con- 


notation than simply an indication of the 
legal position in which an individual 
may find himself with reference to his 
rights or to the law. So that in inter- 
preting the word “‘status,” it seems to me 
the language used in the treaty is ap- 
propriate. I cannot undersiand how 

reservation could later be offered chans- 
ing the meaning of the language which 
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was until a moment ago sought to be 
stricken out, which says that this in- 
ternational commission shall have the 
status of an international body. But we 
can argue that when we get to it, if such 
a reservation shall be offered. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the Senate can 
say anything it desires by way of reserva- 
tion. If it desires to say that it advises 
and consents to the ratification of this 
treaty upon the understanding that such 
and such language shall not be consid- 
ered a part of the treaty, I think it has 
the right to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not agree to that, 
but we can argue that when the time 
comes. Certainly, if the Senate by res- 
ervation can strike language from a 
treaty, it can strike it out by an amend- 
ment or motion to that effect. But if a 
reservation strikes out an integral part 
of the treaty, and says it is not a part 
of the treaty, that does not relieve us of 
the obligation to go back to the other 
country and have the matter renego- 
tiated to see whether they agree to any 
such interpretation of the language. But 
the amendment having been withdrawn, 
there is no reason for discussing it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator yield 
to mé to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire to be advised 
by the Chair whether or not amendments 
will still be in order to the various arti- 
cles of the treaty after reservations and 
understanding have been presented and 
adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that under 
the precedents of the Senate any article 
of the treaty may be recurred to and 
amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the ques- 
tion the Senator propounded. He asked 
whether after the reservations to the 
resolution of ratification, interpretative 
or otherwise, have been adopted, amend- 
ments may then be offered to the treaty. 
That is the inquiry. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President; 
the Senator has very precisely stated my 
inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have contended all 
alone that after the resolution of rati- 
fication, with such reservations as may 
be appended to it, has been adopted, 
amendments to the treaty are not then 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 
The Senator from Kentucky had stated 
the case exactly. The Chair misunder- 
stood the previous inquiry. Amend- 
ments would not be in order after the 
resolution of ratification has been agreed 
to or has been submitted. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, that 
was not my inquiry. My inquiry was 
whether, after the treaty has been re- 
ported to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and after reserva- 
tions or understandings to the resolu- 
tion of ratification have been adopted, 
we could still go back to the amendment 
of the treaty? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Reservations 
cannot be offered until the resolution of. 
ratification has been offered, and that 
stage cannot be reached until after the 
stage of amendment has been passed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, may I 
propose a further parliamentary inauiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is it the implication 
from that statement that the reserva- 
tions and understandings have to be 
acted on in the Senate, after the treaty 
has been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After there 
are no further amendmenis to be offered 
in the Senate, then the next step is the 
offering of the resolution of ratification. 
The Parliamentarian advises the Chair 
that the resolution of ratification cannot 
be offered until it is known what the 
Committee of the Whole and the Senate 
have done with regard to amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the rule, the Senate should 
consider all amendments and dispose of 
them. When the final resolution of rati- 
fication with reservations is offered, of 
course the reservations may be amended 
at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the res- 
ervations may be amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the last oppor- 
tunity, the last chapter in the proceed- 
ings, is the resolution of ratification with 
the reservations? 

The VICE FRESIDENT. The Senator 
has stated the case correctly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, prob- 
ably my question has been answered two 
or three times, but I should like to re- 
phrase it and have a final precise answer. 
Do I correctly understand that the effect 
of what has been said by the Chair is 
that, after any reservations or under- 
standings have been adopted, it is then 
too late to present any amendment to 
the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, from 
a parliamentary standpoint our position 
here in the executive session in regard 
to this treaty is analogous to the House 
of Representatives going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unian to consider legislation. 
During that status in Committee of the 
Whole House:on the state of the Union 
amendments are offered and agreed to or 
rejected. Then when the bill has been 
completed and all amendments have been 
adopted or rejected, the Committee rises, 
as it is said, and goes back into the House. 
Then, under the rules, no amendment to 
the bill can be offered in the House as 
such, but a motion to recommit may be 
offered, with instructions or without in- 
structions. In a sense we are in a situa- 
tion analogous to that. While we are in 
the Committee of the Whole, as we are 
now on the treaty, amendments may be 
offered and considered, and when the 
Committee of the Whole has completed 
its consideration of the treaty, and 
amendments have been offered and dis- 
posed of, we go out of the Committee of 
the Whole into the Senate, and it is in 
the Senate as a Senate that the resolu- 
tion of ratification is offered and agreed 
to. 


‘ing? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
Chair’s understanding. The Parliamen- 
tarian informs the Chair that after the 
treaty is reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate the Senate 
has to pass on what was done in Com. 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. That js 
the same analogy I am referring to under 
the procedure in the House of Represent- 
atives. In other words, after amend- 
ments have been adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the treaty, then 
when we come out of the Committee of 
the Whole into the Senate, which is more 
or less of a parliamentary fiction, the 
Senate as such then has to pass on what 
has been done in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It can either rejec: 
or adopt what the Committee of the 
Whole has done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; and new 
amendmenis, the Parliamentarian ad- 
vises the Chair, may be proposed in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us see about that. 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is be. 
fore the resolution of ratification is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Chair has just an- 
swered the inquiry I had in mind. It is 
my understanding that after the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has completed its 
labors and has reported to the Senaie, 
and before the resolution of ratification 
has been presented, amendments may be 
offered in the Senate. That is, we might 
accept or we might reject the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the 
Whole, or we might modify in the Sen- 
ate the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. Am I correct in that understand- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; and new 
amendments may be proposed in the 
Senate before the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is presented. The Parliamentarian 
informs the Chair that under the rule 
1 day must elapse béfore the resolution 
of ratification may be offered. 

Mr. WHITE. One further inquiry, Mr. 
President. After the Committee of thx 
Whole has completed its labors and has 
reported the treaty to the Senate, de- 
bate on the various amendments and 
other actions of the Committee of the 
Whole is in order in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just the 
same as it was in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. . 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would it be within the 
power and within the rules of the Senate 
for the Senate to attach to this treaty 
reservations or understandings which 
would directly negative and, in effect, 
strike out certain language in the 
treaty? Is there anything in the rules 
of the Senate which would prevent that 
being done? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that there 
. nothing in the rules which defines the 
<cope or the nature of amendments or 
reservations. 

“wy. DOWNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
I he reafter will act upon the assumption 
that. if it is the desire of a majority of 
sho Senate to attach understandings or 
res rvations to the treaty, in effect, di- 
+]y contradicting and negativing cer- 
oin language of the treaty, there would 
be nothing in the Senate rules to pre- 
vent action by amendment to that 
Te Cl ? 

he VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
ir. LUCAS. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand from the last ruling that a 
reservation which in effect is an amend- 
ment to the treaty can be ‘presented 
after the Senate adopts the resolution 
of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 
not the ruling of the Chair. 
Mr. LUCAS. That is practically as I 
understood it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the 
resolution of ratification is presented, no 
amendments are in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. After the resolution of 
ratification is adopted by the Senate, do 
I understand that then reservations to 
it are in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; when 
the Senate adopts the resolution of rati- 


That is 


fication that is the end of it. No more 
reservations may be proposed. 
Mr. LUCAS. When do the reserve 


tions come in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
resolution of ratification is acted upon 
und after it has been presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I understood the able 
Senator from California a moment ag 
he said he would seek to do through 
reservation what he does not now want 
to do through amendment, and I thought 
the Chair held that he could do that. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
not passing upon the legal effect of what 
that may be, but the rules of the Senate 
do not prevent him from offering reser- 
tions before the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was my under- 
standing also, but from the inquiry made 
by the able Senator from California I 
reached the conclusion that if he did not 
offer the amendment now which would 
strike out certain language in the treaty 
he ultimately would offer the same 
amendment in the form of a reservation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
can do that when the resolution of rati- 
fication is presented, in the form of a 
reservation, but not as an amendment. 
Mr. LUCAS. I confess that I do not 
understand the situation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, a reservation is not an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 


} 


] nothing in the rules 
Which would prevent the Senate from 
doing an illegal thing if it were foolish 
enough to doit. The Constitution of the 
United States fixes a 4-year term for the 
Fresident, but Congress, without any 
lation of the rules of the Senate, could 

providing for a 6-year 


of the Senate 


u measur’ 
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term, without amending the Constitu- 
tion. Of course, it would be illegal, but 
it would not be a violation of the rules 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mtr. President, as 
I understand the situation, for a long 
period of time the Senate had a pro- 
cedure whereby all legislation was first 
considered in Committee of the Whole; 
and under the Senate practice and pro- 
cedure, after a measure had been consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole anda 
amendments had been offered and either 
adopted or rejected, the measure was 
then reported to the Senate, and the 
Committee of the Whole dissolved, so to 
speak. Any Senator or group of Sena- 
tors could reserve the right to present 
the same amendments and ask for sepa- 
rate votes upon them in the Senate after 
the Committee of the Whole had been 
dissolved. 

The rules were amended following the 
unfortunate experience—as I viewed it 
at the time—which the Senate hed in 
the consideration of the so-called Smoot- 
Hawley bill. We spent approximately 8 
months in Committee of the Whole re- 
vising the bill. Following all that de- 
bate, and all the votes and roll calls—I 
believe there were approximately 800, if 
my memory serves me correctly, or per- 
haps 1,800—when the bill was before the 
Senate, after the Committee of the Whole 
had been dissolved, all the work of 8 
months was upset. The right to present 
the same amendments to the Senate was 
reserved and a logrolling arrangement 
was made among representatives of the 
producers of 4 basic commodities. All 
the work which the Senate had done in 
Committee of the pe se for 8 months 
was upset, and we back-tracked over all 
those amendments. 

That incident created a sentiment in 
the Senate which resulted in the amend- 
ment of the rules; but, as I view it, un- 
fortunately the Ser ate did not do away 
with the procedure of consideration of 
treaties in Committee of the Whole. So 
it seems to me that so far as the consid- 
eration of treaties is concerned, we are 
in much the same situation as that which 
existed when we had the Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of legis- 
lation. 

I take it there is nothing either in the 
rules or precedents which would prevent 
any Senator from offering any amend- 
ment while the treaty is in Committee of 
the Whole and being read article by ar- 
ticle. Any Senator is at liberty to offer 
any amendment to the actual text of the 
treaty which he desires to offer for the 
consideration of the Senate. When the 
treaty is reported from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate I assume that 
the precedents would be the same, and 
that such amendments could be re- 
served for future action in the Senat« 
itself when the Committee of the Whole 
is dissolved. After that procedure is 
concluded we reach the point at which 
reservations can be offered, when the 
resolution of ratification is pending and 
_— to the action of the Senate thereon. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
mt. very clearly stated the case. 

The Chair will read from the rule; 
paragraph 2 of rule XXXVII is as fol- 
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lows—the Chair is reading it into the 
REcorD in order to substantiate all which 
has been done in the Senate today: 


When a treaty is reported from a commit- 


tee with or without amendment it shall, un- 
less the Senate unanimously otherwise di- 
rect, lie 1 day for consideration; after which 


it may be read a second time and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, when it shall 
be proceeded with by articles, and the amend- 
ments reported by the committee shall bx 
first acted upon, after which other amend- 
ments may ke proposed; and when through 
with, the proceedings had as in Committee 
of the Whole shail be reported to the Senat« 
when the question shall be, if the treaty bh 


amenaced, “Will the Senate concur in the 
amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole?” And the amendments may be taken 
separately, or in gross, if no Senator shall 


object; after which new amendments 
proposed. At any stage of such proceedings 
the Senate may remove the injunction of 
secrecy from the treaty or proceed with its 
eration in open executive session. 


may be 


consid 
The decisions thus made shall be reduced 
to the form of a resolution of ratification. 
with or without amendments, as the case mav 
be, which shall be proposed on a subsequent 
day, unless, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate determine otherwise: at which staze no 
amendment shall be 
unanimous consent. 


received unless by 

On the final question to advise and con- 
sent to the ratification in the form agreed to 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators 
presei:t shall be necessary to determine it in 
the affirmative; but all other motions and 
questions upon a treaty shall be decided by 
a majority vote, except a motion to postpone 
indefinitely, which shall be decided by a vote 
of two-thirds 


Mr. OMAHCNEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday during the discussion of the able 
junior Senator from California with re- 
spect to the interpretation of the words 
“two Governments” as they appear in 
article 19 of the treaty, I rose to inquire 
of him if he contended that article 19 
conveys to the Department of State 
power and authority which ordinarily 
belongs to the Government. It was my 
understanding that that was his con- 
tention. I do not agree with it. 

Later in the afternoon I was absent 
from the Chamber in attendance upon a 
committee. I find that the able Sen- 
ator recurred to this point and made the 


following statement, which appears on 
page 3127 of the Recorp: 
Mr. DOwNeEv. Mr. President, I regret that 


the able senior Senator 


O’MAHONEY| is not p 


from Wyoming |™M: 
resent Earlier in the 


day he a a doubt with reference t 
the meaning of the words “two Governme? 
and stated that he thought they meant tt! 
re spective State a f the United 


id Mex 


St es ¢ 
‘ ¢ 


. 

Mr. President, that is precisely what I 
did not mean. I rose to interrogate the 
Senator, because I understood him to be 
contending that, somehow or other, this 
treaty was constituting the State De- 
partment as the Government 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, did not the 
Senator read that statement in my lan- 
guage, saying that I thought the Senato1 
had expressed doub Gov- 
ernments meant the State 1ents? 


_that he twe 


Perhaps some word is omi 
Mr. 7a. This is the 
tor’s statement. I should like to coir 


Q 


the RECORD 
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Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to have 
the Recorp corrected if it is wrong. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is the sen- 
tence uttered by the able Senator from 
California, according to the Recorp: 

Earlier in the day he— 


Referring to myself— 


expressed a doubt with reference to the mean- 
ing of the words “two Governments” and 
stated that he thought they meant the re- 
spective State Departments of the United 
States and Mexico. 


That is not descriptive of my position. 
It is descriptive of the position of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 
As the REcorpD carries my statement, it is 
an erroneous statement of the Senator’s 
position. The transcript was corrected 
for me by someone else, and I rather be- 
lieve that probably a correction was made 
which reversed our positions. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
it is necessary to obtain unanimous con- 
sent to correct the permanent REc- 
ORD——- 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That will not be 
necessary. We are correcting it by the 
discussion which is now taking place. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I appreciate having 
the Senator call my attention to my ap- 
parent error. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order that we 
may clearly understand the matter, I 
desire to refer again to article 19, which 
reads as fellows: 

The two Governments shall conclude such 
special agreements as may be necessary to 
regulate the generation, development, and 
disposition of electric power at international 
plants, including the necessary provisions 
for the export of electric current. 


I understood the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to contend that that constituted a 
delegation of power to the State Depart- 
ment to do the things which are referred 
to in article 19, and that his construc- 
tion to that effect was dependent upon 
the following sentence, which appears in 
the third paragraph of article 2 of the 
treaty: 

Wherever there are provisions in this 
treaty for joint action or joint agreement 
by the two Governments, or for the furnish- 
ing of reports, studies, or plans to the two 
Governments, or similar provisions, it shall 
be understood that the particular matter in 
question shall be handled by or through the 
Department of State of the United States and 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


When I first rose to interrogate the 
Senator vesterday I expressed the opin- 
ion that this sentence was merely a sav- 
ing clause, designed to make clear that 
the State Deparfment should carry on 
the negotiations, not that it should have 
unlimited power, but that this was mere- 
ly a saving clause to make it clear that 
the International Boundary Commission, 
or the United States section thereof, 
should not be powered to carry on ne- 
gotiations. I still adhere to that point 
of view. 

The Senator from California, during 
my absence, referred to the outline and 
analysis of the treaty articles which ap- 
pear on page 162 of volume 1 of the hear- 
ings. He read this sentence, apparently 
as evidence to support his point of view: 
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This article specifies the Department. of 
State of the United States and the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico as the agen- 
cies to represent the two Governments in 
every case where action by the two Goverr.- 
ments is required. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
use of the infinitive “to represent” is 
quite clear. It makes it apparent to me, 
at least, that all in the world this sen- 
tence does is to specify that representa- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States shall be carried on by the De- 
partment of State. The sentence cited 
by the Senator from California appears 
in paragraph 3, of article 2. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph I find these two 
sentences: 

The Commission or either of its two sec- 
tions may employ such assistance and engi- 
neering and legal advisers as it may deem 
necessary. Each Government shall accord 
diplomatic status to the Commissioner, 
designated by the other Goverhment. 


Mr. President, it is my contention that 
the word “Government,” as used in that 
sentence in article 2, clearly refers to the 
Government of the United States or the 
Government of Mexico. 

On page 10, the first sentence in ar- 
ticle 5 reads as follows: 

The two Governments agree to construct 


jointly, through their respective sections of 
the Commission, the following works— 


And so forth. Clearly, Mr. President, 
the words “the two Governments,” as 
used there, refer to the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Mexico, not to the State Departments. 
The same is true on page 11, in article 8, 
the first sentence of which reads, “The 
two Governments recognize that both 
countries have a common interest in the 
conservation and storage of waters,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt at all, 
after having looked at the treaty again 
and after having reread the remarks of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California, that article 19 does not con- 
stitute a delegation of power to the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Has the amendment 
which has been before us been with- 
drawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, referring to the inquiry 
just made by the Senator from Colorado, 
let me say it is my understanding that 
the junior Senator from California had 
proposed an amendment, namely, to 
strike out, in the third paragraph of ar- 
ticle 2, the words “shall in all respects 
have the status of an international body,” 
and that subsequently the junior Senator 
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from California withdrew that amend- 
ment. I should like to inquire if my 
understanding is correct. I ask for in- 
formation, so that there may be no con- 
fusion; at least, in my own mind. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asks the Senator from California whether 
he did or did not withdraw his ameng- 
ment. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I be. 
lieve I did not, but I intended to with- 
draw it. I now withdraw it. 
Mr. DONNELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I now understand that the amendment 
has been withdrawn. Is that correct? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect; the amendment has been with- 
drawn. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Texas. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to state a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 
I ask unanimous consent that here- 
after no Senator shall speak on any 
amendment for more than 30 minutes, 
or on any amendment to an amend- 
ment for more than 30 minutes. 
Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 
Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that hereafter no Senator shall 
speak for more than 45 minutes on any 
amendment, 


Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 


consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendments 
thereto not later than April 11. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Obiection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendments 
thereto not later than 4 o’clock on 
April 12. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to vote 
on the treaty and all amendmenis 
thereto not later than 4 o’clock on 
April 13. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senater from California indicate 
what date would be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say that at least five or six Senators who 
are very much interested in the treaty 
are now out of town. All of them have 
promised to ke back on Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it be satisfactory 
to the Senator, I will renew the request 
on Monday. 

Mr, DOWNEY. When I have had an 
opportunity to consult with certain Sen- 
ators, including the senior Senator from 
California (Mr. Jonnson], and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senater from Neveoca 
(Mr, McCarrawl, who is now beirg ce- 
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tained from the Senate, I shall be very 
glad to indicate what I think should be 
done, and to what I personally would be 
willing to consent, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas that sev- 
eral other Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have told me that they believe the 
proper way in which to approach any 
change in this treaty is by reservation. 
That is my understanding of what I have 
heen told. I believe that there are groups 
who are now preparing to review the 
treaty and determine what action they 
believe should be taken. So far as I am 
concerned I cannot consent to any unan- 
mous-consent agreement until after I 
ave been more fully advised of the 
vishes of some of my colleagues, and 
save observed the trend of the debate. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
he Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY... Will the Senator from 
California indicate any method by which 
he can help secure the presence of Sen- 
ators who are now returning to Wash- 
ington, or secure the presence of Senators 
who will return later? So far as I am 
concerned, it would appear that we can 
eet a vote on nothing because of the 
absence of Senators in various parts of 
the country and of the world. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, know- 
ing the very energetic efforts which have 
been made by the distinguished majority 
ader and by the distinguished minor- 
y leader to reach the splendid objec- 
ves to which the Senator from Ken- 
icky has referred, and knowing their 
ability and energy, I have no desire to 
offer any advice as to how the desired 
results may be achieved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator help 
secure the presence next week of the Sen- 
ators of whom he speaks until we can 
ich a vote? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I will certainly try to 
ceep them here. I will go down on my 
knees and beg them to remain, because 
ir votes will be favorable to what some 
f us consider to be the right side of the 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has not 
en a very encouraging promise, be- 
e the Bible says that the prayers of 
the righteous availeth not. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has stated that 
cannot agree to any limitation of de- 
te without first consulting with his 
ociates and with others. Will he en- 
vor to do so at an early date, and 
ertain their wishes? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I will 
avor to have some statement ready 
to make by, say, Tuesday noon. Several 
ators have advised me that they will 
urn on Monday next. The distin- 
shed Senator from Texas knows that 
vill be my duty, of course, first of all, 
) seek the advice and counsel of the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
HNSON] and the senior Senator from 
vada [Mr. McCarran]. I think the 
‘ior Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
CK] and the junior Senator from Ari- 
na |[Mr. McFaritanpD] should also be 
sulted, 
Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
rnia is free to consult anyone whom 
XC 200 
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he pleases. I am merely wondering if 
he will expedite his consultations as 
much as possible. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will try to have some 
statement ready for the distinguishel 
Senator, with whom I am intensely sym- 
pathetic, by next Tuesday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
digest of press and radio comment on 
the Mexican water treaty. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DIGEST OF PRESS AND RapIO COMMENT ON 
MEXICAN WATER TREATY 


EDITORIALS 


New York Times, February 25: “Approval 
[of the treaty] * * * would probably do 
more to cement good feelings and reinforce 
our delegates’ protestations of this country’s 
good intentions toward its Latin-American 
neighbors than any fine words spoken in the 
jewel room of Chapultepec Castle.” 

New York Herald Tribune, February 22: 
“The Senate now threatens to hold up a 
treaty which Latin-Americans regard as a 
test of our sincerity and good intentions at 
@& moment when we most need to demon- 
strate them. Foreign policy cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted in that way.” 

Washington Post, February 13: “This 
treaty, in Latin-American estimation, is the 
key to the realities of our professions as a 
good neighbor. * * * It is in the mate- 
rial no less than in the moral interests of 
the country that the treaty be ratified with 
minimum aelay We find nothing in the 
record to sustain the charge that the treaty 
sells California down the river.” 

Baltimore Sun, February 24: “It is not 
quite clear how California would deny Mex- 
ico’s claim other than by brandishing the 
might of the United States over Mexico's 
head.” 

New York Evening Post, February 3: “The 
State Department practices diplomacy of a 
high order when it writes a treaty to settle 
a long-standing dispute and writes it so that 
it is both mutually profitable and just.” 

Washington Star, February 24: “The deci- 
sion [to pass the treaty] will be an important 
one, since in the eyes of the Mexicans and 
other peoples to the south it will be regarded 
as a significant test and measure of our good 
neighborliness.”’ 

Chicago Sun, February 27: “We have much 
to gain and nothing to lose by recognizing 
our neighbor’s rights by voluntary agree- 
ment.” 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican, February 
20: “It is unquestionable * * * that 
Mexico would hive a strong case before an 
international arbitration tribunal, if the 
treaty were rejected.” 

Nashville Tennesseean, March 20: “The 
treaty * * would do much to encour- 
age the hesitant small powers by a fresh 
demonstration of thoroughgoing justice on 
the part of a Big Five member toward a lesser 
neighbor.” 

Grand Rapids Press, March 20: “If local 
interests are successful in preventing a con- 
structive solution, on a national basis, of this 
issue between the United States and Mexico, 
the precedent tius established might seri- 
ously endanger. our Latin-American rela- 
tions.” 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, March 22: “By 
ratifying the water treaty promptly, the 
Senate could set a good example in inter- 
national cooperation which is more impor- 
tant to this country than the selfish inter- 
ests of any State.” 
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Norfolk Virginia-Pilot, February 26: “If 
the treaty should be rejected, Mexico would 
be in a position to profit from the move 
* * .* under the Pan American Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. * * * Hearty Senate ap- 
proval * * *® would seem to be the 
proper response.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal, February 26: 
“Unless a majority of the Senate stirs itself 
to see that this contemptuous disregard of 
the first element of good neighborliness is 
not decisively defeated, our legislators will 
have proved once again that fair words on 
international cooperation are not yet to be 
backed up by the deeds which confirm them.” 

Louisville Times, February 24: “How can 
we expect Mexico to think us serious in our 
profession of neighborliness when we rob 
them of water?” 

Providence (R. I.) Journal, February 24: 
“The Senate should ratify this test of our 
good faith through works.” 

St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times, February 19: 
“On the facts, the rejection of the water- 
rights treaty would be a strain on our re- 
lations with Mexico. * * * Certainly, 
the Senate must place a higher value on that 
international goodwill than on California's 
greediness.” 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, February 
19: “It would be unfortunate if a small ma- 
jority should jeopardize the success of a 
treaty which would mean so much to future 
Mexican-American relations.” 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, Febru- 
ary 17: “The Senate * * * should ap- 
prove the treaty, affording a clear, lasting 
definition of respective allotments to the 
interested region.” 

St. Cloud (Minn.) Times, February 12: “It 
would be most unfortunate if Congress, be- 
cause of jealousy of some Southwest States, 


would refuse to confirm the water agree- 
ment.” 
Houston (Tex.) Post, February 16: “The 


treaty affords an opportunity for a practical 
application of the gocd-neighbor policy—a 


policy of good deeds rather than sweet 
words.”* 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times, Feb- 


ruary 16: “The treaty should be quickly ap- 
proved by the Senate. At this particular 
time the acticn of the Senate on treaties is 
being watched by the people of the world as 
never before.” 

Tuscon (Ariz.) Star, February 13: “If the 
Senate does not ratify the treaty, Mexico 
can go right on as she has been doing, using 
increasing amounts of the water of the river, 
because that water will be available. If she 
puis it to beneficial use, she can claim in the 
future an even greater amount than 1,500,000 
acre-feet, because she will have established 
a good title to it.” 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, February 1: 
“This treaty does more than cement the 
good-neighbor relations with our southern 
neighbors. It protects the vested water 
rights of the Colorado River and Rio Grande 
in the United States by eStablishing these 
rights.” 

Tucson (Ariz.) Star, January 25: “The ad- 
vantages to California as well as the United 
States of ratification are overwhelming.” 

NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS 

Sumner Welles, Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary i4: “The pending treaty is an example 
of constructive and preventive statesmanship 
on the part of both governments involved. 
Its ratification * * * will have a pro- 
foundly helpful effect in strengthening con- 
fidence thrcughcut the other Americas—at a 
moment when it is much needed—in the 
consistency of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to deal fairly and 
justly with all of its American neighbors.” 

Mellett, Washington Star, February 2: 
“Bothering State Department as much as 
threat to amicable Latin-American under- 
standing involved in the sitvation is the 
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preview the controversy offers of kind of 
cpposition that may develop when Senate 
comes to consider the proposed world secu- 
rity organization.” 

Pearson, Post, February 19: “California 
campaign is being waged against one of the 
most carefully negotiated treaties in recent 
history. California is the biggest beneficiary 
and also the biggest squawker.” 

Washington Memo by Van Devander and 
Player, New York Post, January 26: “If Sena- 
tor JOHNSON got the necessary votes to kill 
off the treaty, it would be a famous victory 
tor California citrus growers, but it would 
be a stunning blow to United States-Mexican 
amity.” 

RADIO COMMENTATORS 

Godwin, Blue Network, February 8: “If 
definite control is not placed over the water 
flow on both sides of the border, in years to 
come Americans may find out that the Mexi- 
cans are using and drawing off more of these 
valuable and necessary waters than would 
be goed for the American side.” 

Tomlinson, Blue Network, February 4: 
“Water treaty deserves approval of our legis- 
lators because it is fair and just to all con- 
cerned. It would merit favorable action by 
Senate even if it means a real sacrifice on our 
part.” 

Eaton, Blue Network, February 6: “The 
issue is in reality whether we can live only 
for ourselves or whether we have got to learn 
to live with others as well. When Mr. Stet- 
tinius has to discuss problem or post-war 
economy in Scuth America and this country, 
he will discuss questions which are going to 
infiuence far more California and every State 
than whatever may happen to the fiow of 
water one way or another from Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers. Let’s hope that we 
don't get so tangled up in theory that we 
can't see the forest because of the trees.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Jan- 
uary 24: “Water treaty will provide a sig- 
nificant and timely test of the sincerity of 
the Senate’s protestations of international 
cooperation.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 3: “Treaty’s importance extends far be- 
yond the continent or hemisphere to include 
whole world. Senate testimony is being fol- 
lowed closely south of the border, in fact, all 
over the world.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 15: “Hearings are of paramount con- 
cern, for, besides the question of disposition 
of water, future relations of United States 
and Mexico and even relationships of United 
States to rest of Latin America are involved.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Stanford, Feb- 
ruary 23: “Chairman CoNNALLY is anxious to 
get Senate approval of treaty by the time of 
the San Francisco Conference. The psycho- 
logical advantage of being able to point to this 
fait accompli in good relations between the 
United States and Mexico would be consid- 
erable.” 

Philadelphia Record, Morris, February 25: 
“It is hard to see validity in any objections 
to treaty. Actually, it is only to Mexico that 
irreparable damage might really be accused— 
to Mexico, to the good-neighbor policy, and to 
American internationalism.” 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune, February 
28, Fagg: “Mexico has viewed with concern 
the heated debates over the treaty, which 
they regard as highly equitable on both 
sides. Hope has been expressed that Congress 
would not permit regional! pressure to defeat 
a measure of such international benefit.” 

Newsweek, February 19: “Mexican reactions 
justified the fear of the State Department 
that the bitter attacks on the treaty would 
do nothing to improve inter-American rela- 
tions, particularly on the eve of the Chapul- 
tepec Conference.” 

New Republic, February 12: 
water rights, two big issues are involved: 
Latin America is watching to see whether 
the northern colossus really willing to 


“Besides the 
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treat a neighbor as an equal; the world is 
watching to see whether log-rolling special 
interests can use the anachronistic Senate 
two-thirds rule to block any fair treaty and 
keep the United States isolated interna- 
tionally as in times past.” 

Commonweal, February 16: “If enemies of 
the treaty succeed, they will deal a vicious 
blow to good relations between ourselves and 
Mexico, for Mexicans, whose very livelihood 
depends upon securing their share of water 
from these rivers, will be able to point once 
again to Yankee hypocrisy, with its verbal 
professions of friendship and its denial of 
the substance of life to those whom it pro- 
fesses to love. * * * A treaty which puts 
definite and drastic limitation on Mexico’s 
own development and which also allows for 
fulfiliment of titanic plans for expansion of 
irrigation and power in the United States 
can hardly be termed overgenerous to Mex- 
ico.” 

America, February 17: “Our relations with 
Mexico have always been a fair test of our 
relaticns with Latin America. We have a 
good chance to do the decent thing.” 

United States News, February 9: “Foreign 
countries see treaty as test of good-neighbor 
policy and of United States willingness to co- 
operate in international problems.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago the Chair 
laid down a very concise and clear-cut 
opinion as to the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the Senate with reference to the 
treaty. As I recall, I heard nothing in 
his opinion as to when reservations may 
be offered. Am I correct in understand- 
ing that, after the consideration of the 
treaty has been concluded in the Senate 
and the resolution of ratification has 
been submitted and gone over for 1 day, 
reservations may then be offered to the 
resolution of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; reser- 
vations may be presented at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. May amendments and 
reservations be presented at the same 
time, or must the amendments be offered 
first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the 
resolution of ratification is offered, no 
amendment is in order. Amendments 
are in order in the Committee of the 
Whole or in the Senate prior to the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratifica- 


tion. After the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is offered, no amendment is in 
order. 


Mr. LUCAS. After the treaty is in 
the Senate and has been passed over for 
1 day, may amendments be offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Only reservations may 
be offered at that time, and after reserva- 
tions are offered, that is the end of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
interpretation of the Chair. The Chair 
has read the rule in the Recorp, and it 
is very clear. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Chair mean 
that any amendment, even though it has 
been rejected in the Committee of the 
Whole, may be reoffered prior to time 
when the resolution of ratification is pre- 
sented? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. So in reality, all we 
are doing in the Committee of the Whole 
is to conduct a skirmish. When the 
treaty comes before the Senate we May 
either support or try to defeat any 
amendment which was agreed to or re- 
jected in the Committee of the Whole 
We may do so prior to the submission 
of the resolution of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The Committee of the Whole 
is only a fiction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to have cleared up another point. to 
which I believe the Chair referred when 
he announced the rule. After the Com- 
mittee of the Whole reports the treaty to 
the Senate and the treaty is in the Sen- 
ate, under the rule it must then be reaq 
article by article. and amendments may 
be offered to each article as read. Am 
I correct in my understanding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No: the 
treaty is considered article by article 
only in Committee of the Whole, but it 
is open to amendment as to any article 
while the treaty is being considered by 
the Senate at any time before the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratification, 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the treaty geis 
back into the Senate it will be read only 
by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. . During the second read- 
ing of the treaty in the Committee of the 
Whole the treaty is read article by ar- 
ticle, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian advises the Chair that the 
treaty was read the second time by read- 
ing the title by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHITE. If there had been no 
unanimous consent granted, the second 
reading of the treaty in the Committee 
of the Whole would be article by article? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 


rect. That stage has been passed. 
Mr. WHITE. I assume that under 
such practice, amendments, if any, 


should be offered to the articles as they 
are read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That is th 
understanding of the Chair, but under 
the precedents the Senate may recur to 
an article, after it has been passed by, to 
consider an amendment. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Fresident, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I am still some- 
what confused in regard to the parlia- 
mentary situation. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that after the treaty is re- 
ported to the Senate, it is then open to 
amendment? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. AmTIcorrect in un- 
derstanding that after the amendments 
are rejected or agréed ic the treaty lies 
over for a day? 








The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification cannot be offered 
until 1 day elapses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And after the 
Janse of 1 day are reservations in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reserva- 
tions to the resolution of ratification are 
in order, but no amendments are in 
oraer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No amendments 
orcer. 
» VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California. 

The CuieEF CLerK. It is proposed to 
tence in the third paragraph of article 
9 and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “Each section shall 
be headed by three Commissioners.” In 
the third sentence in the fourth para- 
graph of such article it is proposed to 
amend by striking out the word “Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “Commissioners”. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
my opinion that no Senator can hope 
to approach the problems involved in 
this treaty, or to understand what reser- 
vations or amendments should be made 
to the treaty, until after he has re- 
viewed the entire treaty in some detail 
and has gained a general understand- 
ing of its comprehension and scope. 

We have been debating at considerable 
leneth the powers and privileges given 
under article 2 of the treaty to the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. When we turn to article 24 we 
find perhaps 50 or 75 different powers 
and privileges granted to the Interna- 
tionul Boundary and Water Commission. 
1 doubt if it is possible to form any judg- 
ment of what should be done with article 
2 until article 24 has been considered in 
considerable detail. 

Let me aiso say that this treaty mere- 
ly continues in existence, with a changed 
neme, a commission which was organized 
by our Government and the Mexican 
Government, as I recall, in 1889; the 

aty confirms in this new commission 

1 the old powers and procedures laid 
down in the treaty of 1889. Consequent- 
lv, Iam of the opinion that the quick- 
est and most comprehensive and certain 

for Senators to understand what 
this treaty comprehends is by consider- 


ing—not voting on  necessarily—the 

rious articles. I have, therefore, sen. 
to the desk another amendment to 
article 2. Its general objective and pur- 


pose may be very simply and readily 
ited. It would increase the two-man 
Commission to a six-man Commission. 
Let me first state that under the treaty 
of 1909 between Great Britain and the 
United States, regulating the boundary 
waters between Canada and the United 
States, provision was made for a six-man 
commission. I very fervently hope the 
Senate will strip away from the pending 
treaty the extraordinary and multitudi- 
nous powers which in its present form it 
rants; but, certainly, considering that 
» situation on the Colorado and the 
Nio Grande is much more involved than 
hat which exists on the Canadian- 
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American border, much greater power 
and much greater responsibility must be 
given to the Commission under this 
treaty than to the Commission under the 
Canadian treaty, and we must accept 
much more serious consequences in the 
event of unwise action by the two-man 
commission for which provision is at 
present made. 

Mr. President, I dislike to speak criti- 
cally of, or in any way to condemn, any 
man who cannot be present and answer 
me immediately; but, rightiy or wrongly, 
we in California are very confident that 
three citizens of Texas, cne of whom was 
the present International Boundary 
Commissioner, Mr. Lawson, not only bar- 
tered our rights away, in order to obtain 
a wonderful treaty for the State of Texas 
on the Rio Grande, but were so unfamil- 
iar with our problems, so unsympathetic, 
and so unconcerned, that even from the 
standpoint of workmanship and drafts- 
manship, they framed an exceedingiy 
unfortunate treaty. I would have a sense 
of horror if this treaty, as it is presently 
framed, were adopted by the Senate and 
I knew that Commissioner Lawson, who 
for 26 years has been a resident of El 
Paso, Tex., and is directly and vitally 
concerned in the Rio Grande would be 
the Commissioner dealing with the Mex- 
ican Government and the rights and ob- 
ligations relating to the two great 
streams covered by this treaty. 

I come from a professional back- 
ground in which it is believed that no 
man can, at the same time, serve two 
masters. I care not what a man’s sin- 
cerity and integrity may be, every hu- 
man being, if he is prejudiced, attempts 
to rationalize so as to attain the objec- 
tives his subconscious mind desires. It 
has been recognized down through thou- 
sands of years, by every jurisprudence 
the world has known, that no man 
should, at the same time, be allowed to 
serve two masters. 

I shall not charge that Commissioner 
Lawson willfully bartered away our rights 
in the Colorado to gain an advantageous 
Rio Grande treaty, but I undertake to 
say that that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

In the future, under this treaty, hun- 
dreds of miilions of dollars, perhaps bil- 
lions of dollars, may be spent under the 
jurisdiction of the Internationa! Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, great causes 
may be decided, and great rights may be 
created or sacrificed; and if the Govern- 
ment of Mexico is making two claims 
upon the United States at the same time, 
one for a concession or alleged right on 
the Rio Grande and the other on the 
Colorado, should we on the Colorado be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of Mr. Law- 
son under such conditions? 

Mr. President, I have already placed 
in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Law- 
son which, if it had been made in a court 
of law under oath, I think might have 
subjected him to the penalty for perjury, 
certainly to contempt of court, because, 
clearly and unequivocally, he tried to 
convince the Senators who had heard 
him that a long, careful, and exhaustive 
investigation of the water now being 


used and the lands now being irrigated 
in Lower California had been made un- 
der his supervision. 


Clearly, that was 
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designed to mislead the committee. Fi- 
nally, he was compelled to admit that his 
statements were categorically wrong. No 
large organization went from the United 
States to Mexico; no assistants accom: 
panied the single engineer; but Mr. Law-. 
son appeared before the committee, and, 
in effect, said, “Well, one of my subordi- 
nates was down there for a period of 
time’”—the length of which he did not 
even know—“and was told by water users 
and other Mexican citizens the amount 
of waiter they were irrigating and the 
land they were using.” 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado has many times said that he would 
present to the Senate evidence showing 
that Mexico was using 1,800,000 acre- 
feet of water in 1944, but the only evi- 
dence which has been presented was the 
statement of Mr. Lawson that his sub- 
ordinate told him that Mexican officials 
and Mexican citizens told him something 
which has been presented for acceptance 
here in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, how do you think we in 
California feel about this situation, when 
we will probably have as our supreme 
ruler the most powerful and dictatorizl 
man in the whole Southwest, a citizen of 
Texas, who has already displayed a com- 
plete ignorance of the problems of our 
great basin, a lack of sympathy and con- 
cern for them, and a disposition to trade 
off rights on the Colorado in order to 
obtain a desirable treaty for Texas? 

In the treaty as it relates to the Rio 
Grande the Federal Government, not the 

eople of Texas, bears the whole burden: 
on the Colorado nothing is given to us 
but, on the contrary, we must build one 
reservoir alone—i am referring to the 
Davis Dam—costing us, as power users, it 
is true, $45,000,000, which under this 
treaty will be largely dedicated to the 
citizens and waters users of Mexico. 

Mr. President, if this treaty shall be 
ratified, if these great enterprises pro- 
ceed, and if serious disputes arise be- 
tween the two Governments, as they will, 
where will we, in the great Southwest, be, 
if a citizen of Texas remains the bound- 
ary commissioner, as he probably will, 
and continues to barter away our rights? 

Suppose, for instance, when the water 
of the Colorado River does begin to get 
saline, not as good as it is now, Mexico 
very justly, and I think very intelligentiy, 
should make the claim that she is en- 
titled to better water; and suppose that 
there were at the same time disputes and 
controversies on the Rio Grande; and 
Mr. Lawson, a citizen of Texas, should be 
deciding both rights et the same time. 
We have to apply ordinary common sense 
to what transpires. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has looked at these 
dual arrangements on the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado as really one arrange- 
ment, from its viewpoint. 

As I recall, citizens of Texas on the Rio 
Grande get the use of three or four hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet of water from 
the tributaries of Mexico without giving 
up any compensating advantage. Of 
course, Texas has a generous, advanta- 
geous treaty. I think it is fair to say that 
two acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
are given up for every acre-foot that has 
been generously given to Texas on the 
Rio Grande. 
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Mr. President. I know of no two-man 
commission which has such tremendous 
obligations and burdens and responsi- 
bilities, and territory and area to cover, 
as has this one. We are suggesting to 
the Senate something to which I should 
think Mexico could not possibly object; 
namely, that the Commission be enlarged 
to six members, three to come from the 
United States and three from Mexico, 
and I think in some enabling act, or in 
the treaty itself, provision should be 
made that one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed should have been a resident of 
the Colorado River Basin area for 10 or 
20 years, that another should have been 
a resident of the Rio Grande area, and 
that a third should be drawn from the 
Nation as a whole, outside either basin. 

Mr. President, I, for one, would not 
consent to place myself in a position in 
which at the same time I would try to 
pass upon the respective rights and ob- 
ligations between the two Governments 
on the Rio Grande and the Colorado. I 
might, as an honorable man, try to be 
objective, but I know that as a citizen 
of California, vitally concerned, I would 
have no right to act in any kind of judi- 
cial capacity affecting this treaty, or the 
great rights and obligations which are 
to grow out of it. Of course, I am parti- 
san for California. I try to be honest 
with the Senate, I try to be intelligent 
and careful in my preparation of facts, 
but, of course, J am a prejudiced, partisan 
witness. I do not want to speak for Sen- 
ators from any other State on the Rio 
Grande or the Colorado, but it seems to 
me that they feel the same. 

Mr. President, I presume this amend- 
ment could be carried into effect by some 
sort of a reservation or understanding; 
that the present Commission, consisting 
of two members, should be enlarged to 
six, and that they should be drawn from 
certain sections of the country. We un- 
doubtedly would have a much better ex- 
ecution of the treaty. We undoubtedly 
would have better performance and bet- 
ter execution both for the people on the 
Rio Grande and those on the Colorado, 
and for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, to carry this thought 
somewhat further, yesterday I read into 
the Recorp the very ciear and precise 
and carefully conceived plan in the 
Canadian-American treaty for determin- 
ing disputes between the two sovereign 
Nations, Great Britain and the United 
States, which might arise out of that 
treaty. If one reads it and compares it 
with the half-baked, slipshod, imperfect, 
inaccurate, ambiguous provisions in the 
pending treaty for arbitration, one has a 
sense of intense disappointment that the 
officials of the State Department who de- 
signed and prepared this treaty did not 
turn to the simple, precise language of 
the Canadian treaty and follow it. 

I would say, let us follow the Canadian- 
American treaty; let us provide, as is 
provided in it, that under proper reser- 
vations and action by the Senate and the 
President of the United States, and the 
representatives of Mexico, international 
disputes arising under this treaty may be 
referred to this group of three citizens 
from each nation. Let us provide that 
in the event there is no majority vote on 
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one side or the other, if the Commission 
is equally divided, there shall be recourse 
to an umpire. Such a provision can be 
framed in a few hundred words. We 
have a beautifully written form in the 
Canadian treaty. No one would object 
to that. But when we turn to the am- 
biguous, uncertain language of the pend- 
ing treaty, having, I think, a decidedly 
different meaning in the Spanish trans- 
lation from that in the American trans- 
lation, when we see how uncertain and 
confused it is, certainly we must realize 
that it is necessary to amend article 24, 
subparagraph (qd). 

Mr. President, that was the next 
amendment I desired to present to the 
Senate. I might say to the distinguished 
Senator from Texas that, following my 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri |Mr. DONNELL], which 
followed conversations I had with several 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, I de- 
sire to await the action which may come 
in a spontaneous development in the 
Senate on understandings and reserva- 
tions, before I press any of the amend- 
ments to a vote. But I say to any Sena- 
tor who is sufficiently interested in this 
matter to begin to consider reservations 
and understandings that we shall be 
deeply grateful to Senators from States 
outside the Colorado River Basin who 
may interest themselves in this problem. 
I hope they will bear in mind the possi- 
bility of an understanding which would 
increase the membership of the Commis- 
sion from the two members to six. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated another amendment 
to article 2. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from California yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator say 
he is offering an amendment to increase 
the number of the personnel of the Com- 
mission from two to six? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 


Mr. WHERRY. The Chair some time 
ago made a decision respecting parlia- 
mentary procedure. AsI understand the 
decision, the Senator can offer an amend- 
ment now in the Committee of the Whole. 
After the Committee rises and makes its 
report the amendment can either be ac- 
cepted or rejected. If it is rejected in 
the Committee of the Whole the Sen- 
ator can offer it again in the Senate 
before the resolution of ratification is 
presented. The resolution of ratifica- 
tion after it is offered must lie over for 
24 hours. Or if the amendment is re- 
jected, then the Senator can offer it as 
a reservation, if it is properly worded 
as a reservation. 


Mr. President, am I correct in my 
statement? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say, Mr. Pres- 


ident, that the Senator from California 
very clearly made that precise inquiry, 
and the Presiding Officer, after consul- 
tation with the Parliamentarian, an- 
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swered in the affirmative. So I assume 
what the Senator has said is correct. 
Let me further say that I have been 
confused and bewildered over the treaty 
for 30 days, and I am not sure that ] 
myself, understand just what will be the 
parliamentary procedure. I think, how- 
ever, it is as the Senator from Nebraska 
has stated it, but I am not an authority 
on the subject. 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. DONNELL. I inquire of the Sen. 
tor whether or not he has examined into 
the different effects or results, if any. 
that may follow from the adoption of 
an amendment and the adoption of a 
reservation. The particular point in my 
mind is this: If the treaty shall be 
amended, I understand from the state- 
ment made by the Senator a half hour 
or so ago upon the floor that it would be 
necessary to renegotiate the treaty. On 
the other hand, if a reservation is adopt- 
ed, by what means can the acceptance by 
Mexico of the reservation be procured? 
Does it again necessitate renegotiation 
or would the mere fact that Mexico would 
proceed to operate under the treaty, 
without express language, without ex- 
press negotiations, itself constitute ac- 
ceptance of the reservation? May I ask 
the Senator his view with respect to that, 
and whether or not he has authority at 
hand which would enlighten us upon 
that question? 
. Mr. DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
I have made some examination of 
treaties which have contained amend- 
ments and reservations, and I have read 
some of the textbooks on the subject. 
I think it is rather difficult to answer the 
Senator very definitely or precisely. We 
are apparently in a new land of pioneer- 
ing and development of procedure. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be glad to yield 
in 2 moment. 
A treaty may be affected by the Senate, 
as a result of its advice and consent, by 
what is termed interpretations, under- 
standings, reservations, and amend- 
ments. It is my own opinion, and I 
might say there are distinguished au- 
thorities on treaty making who agree 
with me, while others seem to disagree, 
that any of these methods might rise to 
the dignity and power of any of the 
other methods if the language is apt. 
I think we may obtain a better under- 
standing of this matter if I read a very 
brief portion of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation in the Canadian-American treaty 
containing the language’ there used, I 
will read only the pertinent parts: 
Resolved further, as a part of this ratifi- 
cation, that the United States approves this 
treaty with the understanding— 


President, wil] 


will 


And soon. I might say that there was 
an understanding which rather ampli- 
fied the treaty. After setting forth the 
understanding the language continues— 

And that this interpretation will be men- 
tioned in the ratifications of this treaty as 
conveving the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will, in effect, form a part of the treaty. 





Then before the treaty was signed by 
the Governments this is added— 

And whereas the said understanding has 
been accepted by the Government of Great 
Britain, «nd the ratifications of the two 
Governments of said treaty were exchanged 
in the city of Washington on the 5th day 
of May— 

And so on— 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William 
H yward Taft, President of the United States 
of America, have caused the said treaty and 
the said understanding, as forming a part 
thereof, to be made public, to the end that 
the same and every article and clause hereof 
may be observed— 


And so on. Then, in addition to that 
there was a protocol of exchange in 
which again the understanding was 
recited: 

On proceeding to the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty— 


And so cn— 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries, duly au- 
thorized thereto by their respective Gov- 
ernments, hereby declare that nothing in 
this treaty shall be construed ag affecting, 
or changing, any existing territorial or ri- 
parian rights in the water— 


And soon. And the interpretation at- 
tached to the treaty by the Senate is re- 
cited at full length. That is in the pro- 
tocol of exchange. 

So I would say to the distinguished 
Senator I think it is rather plain that if 
in our understandings or reservations 
we make it very clear that they become 
a part of the treaty itself, and that the 
ratification by the other nation must be 
based upon them, then, while no new re- 
negotiation is required, there must be a 
statement by the other government of 
acceptance of the understanding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator now is 
seeking to increase the number of Com- 
missioners from two to six. The Com- 
mission is not created by this treaty. 
The Commission has been in existence 
for more than half a century. It is in 
existence by reason of another treaty or 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. Certainiy, whether it is by way 
of amendment or by way of reservation, 
we cannot increase the size of an exist- 
ing commission whose services are made 
available in the administration of this 
treaty without resubmitting the matter 
to Mexico and having Mexico either by 
renegotiation or by some act of the Mex- 
ican Government likewise agree to the 
increase of this Commission from two to 
six. So that it does not matter whether 
it is done by amendment or by reserva- 
tion, we must go back to Mexico with it 
in order that Mexico may agree to it. 
It is a change in the treaty. It is an in- 
crease by 300 percent of the number of 
men on the Commission. We cannot do 
that unilaterally. It would have to go 
back to Mexico, and it would be tanta- 
mount to a rejection of the treaty in the 
terms in which it is submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. If what is referred to 
could be accomplished as a reservation, 
what would be the difference between 
doing it in that way and doing it as an 
amendment to the treaty itself, so far as 
procedure is concerned? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the effect 
and necessity of going back and renego- 
tiating the treaty is concerned, there is 
no difference whatever. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say I am categorically opposed to the 
position taken by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I am generally 
delighted to follow his intellectual proc- 
esses, but I cannot do so now. It is true 
that in 1889 we entered into a treaty with 
Mexico providing for a two-man com- 
mission to be known as the International 
Boundary Commission. It had very lim- 
ited jurisdiction and very limited power. 
This treaty takes that Commission over, 
it adopts the powers given the Commis- 
sion, and changes the name of the Com- 


mission. It as the International 
Boundary Commission. Under this 
treaty it becomes the International 


Boundary and Water Commission; and 
the treaty gives it vastly enlarged powers 
and responsibilities. 

Instead of being a very simple situa- 
tion, as under the 1889 treaty, where 
there were two men merely dealing with 
the changing boundaries, principally of 
the Rio Grande—that was its principal 
function—and carrying out the provi- 
sions of a prior treaty relating to the 
changing boundaries of the limitrophe 
sections of the two rivers, it now becomes 
a vast bureaucratic set-up with tre- 
mendous powers and responsibilities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment of 
the Senator which is now pending has 
nothing to do with those powers. It has 
nothing t do with the change of the 
name. The amendment now pending 
simply increases the size of the Commis- 
sion from two to six, regardless of its 
powers. The amendment, if adopted, 
would not touch those things. I say, re- 
gardless of that, we cannot change the 
size of this Commission, which has been 
created by the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico, and referred 
to in this treaty, even though they add 
another word “Water” to its title—we 
cannot change the size of that Commis- 
sion, either by amendment or by reser- 
vation, without going back to Mexico to 
renegotiate the treaty or to have action 
on the part cf Mexico in order to agree 
to the change. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I can- 
not agree to that statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me make one fur- 
ther comment, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

The Senator from Kentucky stated to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
that he conceded that if this change 
could be made by amendment, it could 
be made by an understanding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I stated that whether 
it were done by amendment or by reser- 
vation, if it changed the terms of the 
treaty, it would have to be submitied to 
Mexico for approval. There is a differ- 
ence between a reservation merely inter- 
preting a treaty, or an article of a treaty, 
and a reservation changing the treaty. 
We cannot, by a reservation interpreting 
the treaty, say that two means six. We 
cannot interpret the Commission into a 
Commission of six. That involves a 
change in the size of the Commission. 
What, I said to the Senator from Ne- 
braska was that if there is a change in 
the text or structure of the treaty itself, 
it makes no difference whether the 
change is made by amendment or reser- 


vation; it must go back to the other 
country. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, conced- 


ing the greater learning and experience 
and more rapid and efficient intellectual 
processes of our distinguished majority 
leader—and I say that very seriously 
and sincerely—I still cannot agree with 
him. If the sovereign government of the 
United States, speaking through its Pres- 
ident and Senate, should say to Mexico, 
“We consent to the ratification of this 
treaty, provided you consent to increase 
the number of Commissioners from two 
to six,” I cannot see why that would not 
be an accomplished fact, if Mexico 
should say, “Yes; we are glad to have the 
membership of the Commission in- 
creased.” 

Perhaps I am in error. However, I 
cannot see why the two Governments 
cannot do anything they wish to do. As 
a matter of fact, if the Senate and the 
President were dealing with the proverly 
constituted authorities in Mexico, it 
could be done by correspondence, so long 
as there was a meeting of the minds. If 
the United States and Mexico were to 
say, “As a part of this treaty we will in- 
crease the membership of the Commis- 
sion from two to six,” I must say that I 
can see no reason in logic or common 
serse why it could not be done. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator admits that 
in the event the membership of the Com- 
mission were increased from two to six, 
either through reservation or amend- 
ment, that action must go back to Mexico 
for some sort of ratification or agree- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes: but there is a 
difference between a ratification with 
mere added understandings and reser- 
vations, and a renegotiation. A renego- 
tiation, of course, would be the result 
of what we might term a reiection of 
the treaty in its present form, while a 
reservation would simply say, “We will 
accept this treaty if it is understood in 
a certain way, and certain other provi- 
sions are made a part of the treaty.” 

Mir. LUCAS. Assuming for the pur- 
poses of the question that the Mexican 
Senate occupies a place in the Mexican 
Government similar to that occupied by 
the United States Senate with respect 
to the Government of the United States, 
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does the Senator contend that the Mex- 
. ican Senate would not have to consider 
the proposal now submitted by the able 
Senator from California, whether in the 
form of an amendment or reservation? 

Mr: DOWNEY. Undoubtedly the Mex- 
ican Senate would have to consider the 
treaty, together with any reservations 
or interpretations we might adopt; and 
I presume they would have to be con- 
sented to by the President of Mexico, or 
whoever else joins in the treaty-making 
power of Mexico. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the difference 
between the position of the Senator from 
California and that of the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I would rather not 
speak for the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky; I shall speak for myself. As 
I understood what he said, it would not 
be possible to increase the membership 
of the Commission from two to six by any 
action of the Senate and the President of 
the United States on this treaty. I un- 
derstand that to be his position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I said was— 
and I do not see how there is any escape 
from it—that there is already in exist- 
ence a Commission, which has been in 
existence since 1889. It is composed of 
two men, one an American and the other 
a Mexican. That Commission is rec- 
ognized in this treaty as the agency for 
carrying out its terms and administering 
it on the boundary in the distribution of 
the waters affected by the treaty. The 
Senate of the United States cannot, by 
itself, increase the membership of that 
Commission to six, or any other number, 
either by amendment or by reservation. 

My point is that if we adopt either an 
amendment or a reservation providing 
that we ratify the treaty with the under- 
standing that the membership of the 
Commission is to be increased from two 
to six it must go back to Mexico, and 
the two Governments must agree to in- 
crease the membership to six. We can- 
not do it by ourselves. When we say 
that we will not ratify the treaty unless 
the membership of the Commission is 
increased to six, in effect we reject the 
treaty, unless Mexico, by legislation or 
otherwise, or through negotiation—and 
it would have to be by an act of the Mexi- 
can Legislature—should agree to a Com- 
mission of six 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, evi- 
dentiy I i.ave not understood what the 
distinguished Senator has been saying. 
Of course, it is true that if we should 
attach such a reservation, it would re- 
quire some sort of protocol or action by 
the treaty-making power in Mexico, in 
which it would ke said, “We hereby ratify 
this treaty, as amended, or according to 
the reservations made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Of course, 
it would have to go before the Mexican 
Senate, and it would have to be submitted 
to the President of Mexico, and a protocol 
of exchange would have to be signed by 
him, just as the protocol to the Canadian 
treaty was signed by President Taft 
and by the supreme representative of the 
British Government in Canada. 
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Mr. President, I make no dogmatic 
pretension to knowledge on this subject. 
On the issue which I have been discuss- 
ing with the distinguished majority lead- 
er I am merely following what seems to 
me to be common sense. However, as I 
understand the parliamentary declara- 
tion, we could accomplish by reservation 
anything we could accomplish by amend- 
ment; but, of course, I did not assume 
from that that such action would obvi- 
ate the necessity of consent by the Pres- 
ident of Mexico and by the Mexican 
Senate to our reservations or under- 
standing. 

Mr. President, the’ issue which is now 
being debated may be illuminated by 
reading the first paragraph of article 2, 
which is very brief: 

The International Boundary Commission 
established pursuant to the provisions of the 
convention between the United States and 
Mexico signed in Washington, March 1, 189, 
to facilitate the carrying out of the prin- 
ciples contained in the treaty of November 
12, 1884, and to avoid difficulties occasioned 
by reason of the changes which take place 
in the beds of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) 
and the Colorado River shall hereafter be 


. known as the International Boundary and 


Water Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico, which shall continue to function for the 
entire period during which the present treaty 
shall continue in force. Accordingly, the 
term of the convention of March 1, 1889, 
shall be considered to be indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the convention of November 21, 
1900, between the United States and Mexico 
regarding that convention shall be considered 
completely terminated. 


The last-mentioned convention, I 
think, had to do with the time the treaty 
would run, limiting the time. 

Later on in that section we find the 
following: 

The duties and powers vested in the Com- 
mission by this treaty shall be in addition to 
those vested in the International Boundary 
Commission by the convention of March 1, 
1889, and other pertinent treaties and agree- 
ments in force between the two countries 
except as the provisions of any of them may 
be modified by the present treaty. 


In any event, Mr. President, at some 
proper point in the debate, either by way 
of understanding or by way of amend- 
ment, I will ask the Senate to pass upon 
this point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Chavez Hayden 
Austin Connally Hill 

Bailey Cordon Hoey 

Ball Donnell Johnson, Calif. 
Bankhead Downey Johnson, Colo. 
Barkley Eastland Johnstan, 8. C. 
Bilbo Ellender La Follette 
Brewster Ferguson Langer 
Bridges Pulbright Lucas 

Briggs George McCarran 
Burton Gerry McClellan 
Bushfield Green McFarland 
Butler Gurney McKellar 
Capehart n 
Capper Hatch Magnuson 
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Mead Reed Tunnell 
Millikin “ Revercomb Tydings 
Moore ussell Vandenberg 
Morse Saltonstall Wagner 
Murdock Shipstead Walsh 
Murray Smith Wheeler 
Myers Stewart Wherry 
O’Daniel Taylor White 
O’Mahoney Thomas, Okla. Wiley 
Pepper Thomas, Utah Willis 
Radcliffe Tobey Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment, if accepted by the 
Senate, would increase the personne] of 
the Boundary Commission from two 
members to six, and I have suggested 
that in some proper form we might pro- 
vide that of the three selected by the 
United States, one should come from the 
Colorado River Basin, one from the Rio 
Grande, and one from elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

Our distinguished majority leader, 
while not, I understand, expressing any 
viewpoint upon the wisdom of the in- 
crease, expressed at some length to the 
Senate his own belief that it would not 
be possible, or perhaps feasible, if I un- 
derstood him, to accomplish the increase 
of personnel on the Commission during 
this treaty hearing and as a*part of its 
ratification. 

Mr. President, I still remain uncon- 
vinced by the statement of our distin- 
guished leader; but I am, of course, as 
I stated before, not at all dogmatic in 
my conclusions. He may be right and 
I may be in error; but I think that if 
the distinguished leader is correct he 
himself is making a very strong argu- 
ment against the ratification of the 
treaty. As we go further into the treaty, 
into this wilderness into which we have 
now penetrated only a few feet, we will 
begin to get a view of power so compli- 
cated, dictatorial, and vast, and so se- 
rious in its consequences, that I think 
all of us will agree that such powers 
should not be exercised by one man on 
the part of the United States. 

I must plead ignorance; I do not even 
know whether the name of the individual 
would have to come before the Senate of 
the United States for confirmation. Cer- 
tainly, under the present law, Mr. Law- 
son, our present Boundary Commis- 
sioner, would not have to receive the 
approval of the Senate. We would, in 
effect, as the treaty is at present, be 
passing over to Mr. Lawson a trans- 
cendentally great power. He would have 
the right to go into the hydroelectric 
business, to fix the rates, to receive the 
money, and, insofar as the treaty ap- 
pears, make no accounting for it to any- 
one. His power over the existence of 
great communities in the Southwest 
would be untrammelled and enormous. 

Mr. President, just how great those 
powers would be I should like very briefly 
to develop to the Senate by reading 
article 24, which begins in the following 
language: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission shall have, in addition to the 
powers and duties otherwise specifically pro- 


vided in this treaty, the following powers 
and duties. 
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Article 24 deals wholly with powers and 
duties given to the Commission. These 
powers and duties, as we read them, it 
must be understood, are in addition to 
the powers and duties given to the Com- 
mission by the convention between 
Mexico and the United States adopted 
in 1889; they are in addition to the tre- 
mendous powers given in article 2, in 
which article even the judicial power to 
settle all domestic disputes arising out of 
the observance of the treaty is vested in 
the Commission, and they are in addi- 
tion to the innumerable specific powers 
cranted throughout the treaty in rela- 
tion to specific projects. 

Mr. President, with this preliminary 
statement, let me now begin to develop 
the:> powers. Inow read subdivision (a) 
of article 24: 

To initiate and carry on investigations 

d develop plans for the works which are 
to be constructed or established in accord- 

» with the provisions of this and other 
treaties or agreements in force between the 
two Governments dealing with boundaries 
and international waters; to determine, as 
to such works, their location, size, kind, and 
characteristic specifications; to estimate the 
cost of such works; and to recommend the 
division of such costs between the two Gov- 
ernments, the arrangements for the furnish- 
ing of the necessary funds, and the dates for 
the beginning of the works, to the extent that 
the matters mentioned in this subparagraph 
are not otherwise covered by specific pro- 
visions of this or any other treaty. 


Here is at least the power to investi- 
sate and recommend; to apportion costs 
between the two Governments; and to 
find a way of securing the funds. 
Whether that means anything more 
than coming to Congress for an appro- 
priation I do not know. It is unusual 
and extraordinary language. 

Subdivision (b) of article 24 provides 
as follows: 

To construct the works agreed upon or to 
supervise their construction and to operate 
and maintain such works or to supervise 
their operation and maintenance, in accord- 
ance with the respective domestic laws of 
each country. Each section shall have, to 
the extent necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of this treaty, jurisdiction over the 
works constructed exclusively in the territory 
of its country whenever such works shall be 
connected with or shall directly affect the 
execution of the provisions of this treaty. 


Paragraph (c) is as follows: 


(c) In general to exercise and discharge 
the specific powers and duties entrusted to 
the Commission by this and other treaties 
and agreements in force between the two 
countries, and to carry into execution and 
prevent the violation of the provisions of 
those treaties and agreements. The author- 
ities of each country shall aid and support 
the exercise and discharge of these powers 
and duties, and each Commissioner shall in- 
voke when necessary the jurisdiction of the 
courts or other appropriate agencies of his 
country to aid in the execution and enforce- 
ment of these powers and duties. 





T read the other paragraphs of article 
24: 

(d) To settle all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments with respect 
to the interpretation or application of this 
treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. In any case in which the 
Commissioners do not reach an agreement, 
they shall so inform their respective Govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions and 


the grounds therefor and the points upon 
which they differ, for discussion and adjust- 
ment of the difference through diplomatic 
channels and for application where proper 
of the general or special agreements which 
the two Governments have concluded for the 
settlements of controversies. 

(e) To furnish the information requested 
of the Commissioners jointly by the two Gov- 
ernments on matters within their jurisdic- 
tion. In the event that the request is made 
by one Government alone, the Commissioner 
of the other Government must have the ex- 
press authorization of his Government in 
order to comply with such request. 

(f) The Commission shall construct, op- 
erate, and maintain upon the limitrophe 
parts of the international streams, and each 
section shall severally construct, operate, and 
maintain upon the parts of the international 
streams and their tributaries within the 
boundaries of its own country, such stream- 
gaging stations as may be needed to provide 
the hydrographic data necessary or conven- 
ient for the proper functioning of this treaty. 
The data so obtained shall be compiled and 
periodically exchanged between the two sec- 
tions. 

(g) The Commission shall submit annu- 
ally a joint report to the two Governments 
on the matters in its charge. The Commis- 
sion shall also submit to the two Govern- 
ments joint reports on general or any par- 
ticular matters at such other times as it may 
deem necessary or as may be requested by 
the two Governments. 


Mr. President, in order to understand 
the complications and the powers in- 
volved in the paragraphs of article 24, 
let us begin to look at one of them. Let 
us analyze or attempt to analyze one of 
which we have already spoken, which I 
think should be construed in conjunc- 
tion with paragraph 2 of article 2, which 
latter, to me, very plainly gives to the 
Commission the power to settle all pri- 
vate disputes between citizens or States 
of the United States and Mexico grow- 
ing out of this treaty. 

One reason why I think we must con- 
clude that paragraph 2 of article 2 deals 
with the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
private disputes, that is between States 
and municipalities and irrigation com- 
panies and citizens, is because paragraph 
(d) of article 24 clearly deals with the 
power of the Commission in relation to 
the disputes arising under the treaty be- 
tween the two Governments. 

I may say, Mr. President, I really have 
too greatly curtailed my statement, be- 
cause the Commission may have power 
respecting any contracts involving any 
questions along the international bor- 
der. The power of the Commission may 
extend to far greater extent than the 
specific matters covered by the treaty. 

To reinforce that statement I will 
read the following from paragraph (c) 
before I read from paragraph (d): 

In general to exercise and discharge the 
specific powers and duties entrusted to the 
Commission by this and other treaties and 
agreements in force between the two coun- 
tries, and to carry into execution and pre- 
vent the violation of the provisions of those 
treaties and agreements, 


Again, Mr. President, I must correct 
myself. I now notice that that language 
does not even limit the jurisdiction of 
the Commission to the international 
boundary or international waters. Ap- 
parently the powers of this Commission 
may be extended by apt executive agree- 
ment or treaty to any matter involved 
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between the two countries of Mexico and 
the United States. I have probably read 
this article 24 or 30 times, and I never 
realized that paragraph (c) extended the 
powers of the Commission potentially by 
possible future treaties or executive 
agreements to deal with any subject mat- 
ter between the two countries. 

Senators who heard a certain portion 
of my argument yesterday afternoon wiil 
recall that I said there apparently is a 
distinctly different meaning given to the 
treaty and particularly to paragraph (d) 
of article 24 by the Spanish translation 
as compared with the English text. I 
might say for the benefit of the Senate 
the treaty has equal validity in both the 
Spanish and the American languages, 
and in the case of any dispute each 
translation should be considered to have 
equal parity in any country. The spe- 
cific difference between the language as 
used in the Spanish translation and in 
the English text lies apparently in the 
first sentence of paragraph (d). In the 
English text it reads: 

To settle all differeices that may arise be- 
tween the two Governments with resvect to 
the interpretation or application of this 


treaty, subject to the approval of the two 
Governments. 


In the Spanish translation we find the 
transposition of a very vital clause, so 
that it reads in the Spanish translation: 

To settle, with the approval of the two 
Governments, all differences that may arise 
between the two Governments. 


Far be it from me to make any dog- 
matic statement concerning the meaning 
or the meanings of this treaty; but, after 
a very considerable study of the English 
text, I think that that sentence would 
mean that if the two Governments had 
a difference of opinion they could submit 
it to their Commissioners, and if the 
Commissioners agreed, then it would be- 
come binding, if both Governments also 
agreed, “subject to the approval of the 
two Governments.” In other words, the 
sentence would not be very rational. It 
would merely mean that if the two Gov- 
ernments could not agree, they wculd 
submit the question to the Cemmission. 
If a unanimous report was there agreed 
to which was satisfactory to both Gov- 
ernments, then that should setile the 
issue. Of course, that does not sound 
very rational. But if, on the other hand, 
the language is attempting to work out 
an arrangement parallel to that which 
is contained in the Canadian-United 
States treaty, then the language of the 
Spanish translation could readily mean 
that if both Governments agree they 
could refer a dispute to the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, and 
the decision of that Commission would 
then become final. There is a serious 
difference between the two versions. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I to understand 
that it is the Serator’s contention that, 
whereas the English wording specifically 
provides in paragraph (d) the power of 
the Commissicners to settle differences 
which may ayise is subject to the ap- 
proval of the two Governments, with ref- 
erence to the Spanish translation the 
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meaning may well be that the two Gov- 
ernments may agree in advance between 
themselves to let the two Commissioners 
settle the differences, and thus, by the 
advance agreement, confirm whatever 
decision the two Commissioners may 
reach? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 
I think that would probably be the inter- 
pretation by a judicial court of the re- 
spective translations. I do not say it 
dogmatically. Oddly enough—and I 
must depend upon Spanish scholars for 
this—in connection with the words “sub- 
ject to the approval of the two Govern- 
ments,” the word “con” in Spanish for 
“subject” would be translated to our word 
“with.” There is a very great difference 
in the use of those two words in this 
translation, as between “with the ap- 
proval” and “subject to the approval.” 
In addition, the most vital and pregnant 
phrase, “subject to the approval of the 
two Governments” is taken from the be- 
ginning of the sentence in the Spanish 
translation and placed at the end of the 
sentence in the English translation. 

Mr.CORDON. Then, according to the 
Senator’s understanding, the technical 
difference in the wording is that the Eng- 
lish wording requires approval by both 
Governments after the Commissioners, 
between themselves, have reached an 
agreement or settlement; whereas the 
Spanish language version might permit 
the two Governments, before any settle- 
ment is agreed upon between the Com- 
missioners, to agree in advance to abide 
by that settlement when it is reached by 
the Commissioners, without any addi- 
tional approval by the two Governments. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President. 

When I began the consideration of this 
treaty and saw this weak, loose, inac- 
curate, ambiguous, and defective lan- 
guage, at first I assumed that some very 
inexpert, ignorant, loose-thinking per- 
sons had drafted the treaty. But when 
I found about 50 ambiguities, all of them 
apparently skillfully designed to sup- 
press the real meaning, or to provide 
what might be a trap for the people of 
the United States, I ceased to be so cred- 
ulous and naive. 

I am merely making a deduction. I 
now believe that paragraph (d) is de- 
signed to secure a reference by the two 
Governments to the Boundary Commis- 
sion, as is provided in the Canadian 
treaty; but the Canadian treaty very pre- 
cisely and definitely sets out the arrange- 
ment. Under that treaty we have six 
Commissioners. If a question is referred 
to the Commission, and there is a major- 
ity vote, that ends the matter, and the 
decision is binding. The finding def- 
initely becomes an adjudication. If the 
Commission is equally divided, an umpire 
is chosen, under the provisions of the 
Hague Convention, and he has the power 
to make the binding decision. 

I believe that some young men who 
considered themselves much wiser than 
the Senate of the United States—and I 
am not saying that they may not be 
correct in that view—thought that the 
power of the Senate should be curtailed. 
Consequently, they thought the wise 
way to do it would be to make this pro- 
vision innocuous looking and sounding 
in English, but make it slightly ambigu- 
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ous, so that it could receive either inter- 
pretation, and then have it so written in 
Spanish that it would be apparent that 
a different meaning was intended. I be- 
lieve that the reason they did so was 
that under the Canadian treaty it is 
specifically provided that the definite 
questions and issues for arbitration must 
be submitted to the President and to the 
Senate. Under the treaty the questions 
are framed by the Senate and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The gentlemen 
who drafted the pending treaty appar- 
ently wanted to bypass the Senate of the 
United States entirely, and even the 
President of the United States. They 
simply did not want to be bothered. This 
offered a short, easy way of settling dis- 
putes between the two Nations involving 
perhaps great consequences, by the most 
informal proceedings. The Senate of 
the United States, or even the President 
of the United States, might mever know 
in advance about the proceedings. 

At the present time there is a dispute 
between the State of Texas and Mexico 
over the ownership of a_ substantial 
amount of land in El Paso. I believe it 
is called the Chamizal dispute. Clearly, 
under this treaty, if the Secretaries of 
State of the two countries wished, in 
some informal way, to refer the question 
to these Commissioners, we might find 
that, within 24 hours, the United States 
had lost a substantial part of El Paso. 
Perhaps we should not lose it, but at 
least we should be dishonored, if we did 
not follow the solemn decree entered 
into. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot interrupt 
the Senator each time he makes a state- 
ment which I do not think is correct. 
However, I must dissent in the strongest 
language from the statement which he 
has made with respect to Texas and the 
Boundary Commission, because it is not 
true. It cannot be true under this 
treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Clearly the Commis- 
sioners are given the power to deal with 
any dispute in our international waters 
in the limitrophe section. The Senator 
will correct me if I am mistaken. I am 
only stating what the experts have told 
me. Iam informed that the dispute be- 
tween the Governments of Mexico and 
the United States over the land in El 
Paso arose because of a change in the 
course of the river, where it forms the 
boundary. That is distinctly a bound- 
ary dispute in the limitrophe section. I 
believe that, if the distinguished Sena- 
tor follows this language through, he will 
see that he is helping to create, by an 
entirely informal and unguarded ar- 
rangement, a method by which, without 
the knowledge of the distinguished Sen- 
ator, the rights of the city of El Paso 
and of the State of Texas might be seri- 
ously affected by some judgment or 
decree. 

I am not contending that the great 
State of Texas and the people of the 
United States might not have the physi- 
cal power to resist such a decree. How- 
ever, such a course on our part would 
dishonor our obligation under the pro- 
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posed treaty, because clearly, under this 
treaty in unequivocal language, the In. 
ternational Boundary and Water Com. 
mission is given the power to determine 
that sort of dispute, if it is referred to 
the Commission by the Secretaries of 
State. 

Mr. President, let us- delve a little 
further into this paragraph and see into 
what a wilderness of confusion we con- 
tinue to go: 

In any case in which the Commissioners 
do not reach an agreement, they shall so in. 
form their respective Governments, report. 
ing their respective opinions and the grounds 
therefor, and the points upon which they 
differ, for discussion and adjustment of the 
difference through diplomatic channels anq 
for application where proper of the genera] 
or special agreements whieh the two Goy. 
ernments have concluded for the settlemen; 
of controversies. 


The provision that whun the Commis. 
sioners cannot agree they shall refer 
the question back to their Governments, 
and it shall then be considered through 
diplomatic channels is, of course, merely 
window dressing, because manifestly the 
two Governments, before they would 
ever refer such a dispute to the Commis- 
sion, would exhaust whatever means 
they had of conciliation by diplomatic 
communications. 

Certainly, if the Boundary Commis- 
sioners themselves, by disagreeing, fur- 
ther reinforced the judgment of their 
respective Departments of State, we 
could not expect that there would be 
any chance of getting any further action 
out of diplomatic procedure, It is pos- 
sible, but hardly probable. 

But to come down to the further meat 
in this extraordinary coconut that con- 
tains so much strong food, we have some- 
thing most important: 

And for application where proper of the 
general or special agreements which the two 
Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ment of controversies. 


Again we go back to the definition con- 
tained in article 2, and we find that 
when the two Governments are referred 
to, the treaty means action by their State 
Departments. “Consequently, it is clear 
that under this provision the two State 
Departments would have the right to 
make whatever general or special agree- 
ments they might wish to make, estab- 
lishing any kind of an arbitrary tribunal 
and, again I say, totally bypassing the 
customary processes of the American 
Government. 

Mr. President, we could take every one 
of these subdivisions, I think, and could 
pass into a world of conjecture and un- 
certainty. We can tell from a reading 
of the treaty that, under it, extraordi- 
nary and far-flung powers are given; but 
we cannot tell what some court of inter- 
national arbitration, or some Secretary 
of State ,or some Boundary Commission- 
er, might say would be the ultimate 
meaning of these treaty provisions. 

Let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ate again to the fact that I have previ- 
ously had printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment of the principles of law applying to 
the interpretation of treaties by a court 
or other body. The clear rule is that 
treaties shall be construed in a way to 
enlarge, as opposed to restricting, the 








were oyanted. That is parallel to an- 
h rule applicable to the treaty; 
nenicly, (hat in every case every ambi- 
ouity is to be resolved against the grant- 
or, On the Colorado River, at least, the 
United States is the only grantor. It is 
the cnly one which is giving up any- 
thing. Under the plain decisions of the 
supreme Court of the United States, ev- 
ery ambiguity will be resolved against 
us and every power will be enlarged, 
within the possible meaning of the treaty, 
in relation to cur obligations as a grantor. 

That takes me back again to the di- 
ne which I am now presenting to 
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the Senate; namely, do we wish to en- 
trust to two men, and one of them not a 
citizen of our country, these tremendous 
rights and cbligations? We know they 
aye far flung and mighty. We do not 
know (to what limts they may ke 


xpen j 1. 
" I wish to make very clear to the Sen- 

. that in nothing that I am saying 
have I made any implication against any 
representative or official of the Mexican 
Government. If I were speaking in the 
of Mcxico, I would speak even 
more emphatically. I think Mexico 
would be very foolish indeed to grant to 
her Commissioner, one of her own citi- 
zens, the right to grant tremendous po- 
tential powers to representatives of the 
United States. I do not think either the 
people of Mexico or the people of the 
United States can have any conception as 
to what these powers might be developed 
into, during the next 50, 100, or 200 
years. 

I see that several other Senators have 

come on the ficor of the Senate. I wish 
io call attention to the fact that while 
the Canadian-United States treaty on 
boundary waters. is precise, simple, and 
definite, does not carry any unusual 
powers, and under it the two Govern- 
ments retain the right to denounce its 
terms every 5 years and to enter into a 
new treaty or to modify the old treaty, 
such is not the case in regard to the 
eaty now under consideration. Under 
the pending treaty we enter into obliga- 
tions for 25, £0, 100, or perhaps 1,000 
years, unless both Nations desire to meet 
and abrogate it; but so long as either 
‘aiion insists that it remain a binding 
ntract between the two Nations, the 
ther Nation will, in honor, be obligated 
to fellow the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I must admit some de- 
gree of surprise in the developments in 
the Senate. I have heard able and elo- 
cuent Senators express great disturbance 
nd concern over granting, to some of 

domestic agencies, powers which 
uld be cut off in 24 hours, whenever 
songress and the President wished so to 
‘0, or whenever two-thirds of the Con- 
gress so desired, even though the Presi- 
cent did not. I heard the distinguished 
nior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
VicKELLAR] express great concern about 
‘rain powers given the Tennessee Val- 
y Authority, and he made out a very 
strong case; but, of course, he himself 
would be compelled to admit that there 
‘s & sword of Damocles constantly hang- 

; over the men who are administering 
that agency, because Congress, whenever 

vishes to do so, can limit or cut off the 

hority of the persons who are mansg- 
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ing the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
However, that could not be done in the 
case of the pending treaty. Once we 
have accepted it, with all it means, it 
becomes a binding compact for an indefi- 
nite period, and one which we, in honor 
bound, will be obligated to carry out. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not desire to di- 
vert the Senator from his theme, and 
Iam perfectly willing to wait until a later 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I shall be very 
glad to yield at this time for an interro- 
gation. 

Mr.CORDON. Then, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to paragraph (b) of 
article 24, and particularly to the sen- 
tence reading as follows: 

Each section shall have, to the extent nec- 
essary to give effect to the provisions of this 
treaty, jurisdiction over the works con- 
structed exclusively in the territory of its 
country whenever such works shall be con- 
nected with or shall directly affect the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this treaty. 


I wish to ask the Senator to comment 
on that provision, with particular refer- 
ence to whether, in his opinion, it means 
that the section representing the United 
States, for instance, shall have jurisdic- 
tion over irrigation works not con- 
structed under the terms of this treaty, 
but constructed, let us say, years prior to 
the adoption of the treaty, but the water 
from which works may in somewise affect 
the operation of the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy the Senator has raised that 
question. I may say to him that I think 
it is now admitted by everyone that the 
power contained in that provision would 
have allowed the American section, 
really, ultimately to control every irriga- 
tion facility or work cn the main stream 
of the Colorado River or any of its tribu- 
taries. A strange thing happened. Cali- 
fornia very strcngly resisted that provi- 
sion; and, strangely enough, to the aid of 
California came the Department of the 
Interior. We found that representatives 
of the Department of the Interior were 
very much alarmed and concerned, be- 
cause they felt that this provision might 
give to the American section practically 
the entire control and jurisdiction over 
Boulder Dam and all the works on the 
upper Colorado. I do not believe that 
California alone could accomplish it; but, 
with the aid and assistance of one great 
bureaucracy, we were able to help curb 
another. A protocol was attached to the 
treaty, which is before the Senate as a 
part of the treaty. I think it will be 
interesting to read it at this stage of 
the debate. It is now admitted that, 
without this protocol, vast powers would 
be given to the Commission. If the 
State Department could have put this 
treaty through the Senate without the 
protocol, it would have done so. 

Does the Senator have other questions, 


or shall I read the protocol? It is very 
short. 
Mr. CORDON. I have already read it. 


I should be pleased to have it repeated. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California said that it was admitted by 
all that the American section would have 
control over all irrigation districts and 
waterways connected with the Colorado. 
I wish to say that that was not stated— 
at least, it was not stated in the commit- 
tee hearings. The Boundary Commis- 
sion has never made any pretense of do- 
ing any more than to control the works 
on the boundary. It is specifically pro- 
vided in the protocol that all the opera- 
tions in the United States shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The Bureau of Reclamation 
sent representatives to the committee 
who advocated the adoption of the 
treaty. Therefore, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is in favor of the treaty. 

Mr.CCRDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I share the feeling 
which has been expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. How- 
ever IT became somewhat disturbed when 
I noted in the reservations proposed by 
the Senator from Texas that paragraph 
(c) provides: 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed to authorize the 
United States section of the said Commission 
to control the distributicn of water to users 
within the territorial limits of the individual 
States. 


Upon reading that paragraph it oc- 
curred to me that there must have been 
some uncertainty on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Texas as to the meaning of 
the protocol or paragraph (c) would not 
have been included in the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield, I shall 
reply to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Ivield. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The reservation was 
not drawn because of any fear I had 
entertained but because several Senators 
stated that they wished to make clear 
the limitation of power of the Boundary 
Commission. I acceded to their request. 
The Boundary Commission has never 
asserted or exercised any such authority 
as that which has been suggested. It 
has informed the committee and me 
personally that it dees not intend to 
exercise any such authority in the fu- 
ture. So I readily agreed to the reser- 
vation. 

I may also say to the Senator from 
Oregon that the Senator from Colorado 
{[Mr. MILLIKIN] and I are working on 
the reservations and have taken into 
account the views and fears of various 
Senators. The language will no doubt 
be changed in such a way as to Satisfy 
those Senators. I am willing to agree 
to the changes so long as they do not 
violate any of the explicit terms of the 
treaty. No difficulty need be feared 
along that line, because, so far as the 
United States Commissioner is con- 
cerned, we have entire control over him; 
and when we place a limitation upon 
his authority, we place it on the Bound- 
ary Commission, because there must be 
unanimity of agreement before anything 
canbe done. The fears which have been 
expressed were more on the ground that 
the Boundary Commission could make 
recommendations and carry them out. 
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But when recommendations are made, 
they have no validity whatever until 
agreed to by the two Governments. That 
does not mean, so far as the United 
States is concerned, the Secretary of 
State, or any particular functionary; it 
means the constitutional processes of 
the Government of the United States, 
including the action of the President of 
the United States. 

I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I Wish 
to read one sentence which, among many 
others, caused great pain and bewilder- 
ment to the people of California. It is 
plain to me from a reading of the lan- 
guage that as the treaty was drafted and 
submitted to the President by the State 
Department, and later transmitted to 
the Senate, the American section could 
take over Boulder Dam, Davis Dam, and 
every other facility connected with the 
operation of the treaty. I read: 

Each section shall have, to the extent 
necessary to give effect to the provisions of 
this treaty, jurisdiction over the works con- 
structed exclusively in the territory— 


I ask Senators to note these impor- 
tant words— 
of its country whenever such works shall be 
connected with or shall directly affect the 
execution of the provisions of this treaty. 


Mr. President, this treaty cannot pos- 
sibly be carried out without the use of 
Boulder Dam and Davis Dam. As amat- 
ter of fact, it is conceded in the treaty 
thai one of the main purposes of con- 
structing Davis Dam is to help meter 
the water to Mexico. It can be shown 
that this treaty could not be carried out 
except by tremendous development all 
along the river. 

In connection with that statement, Mr. 
President, I state a fact which may 
startle and amaze Members of the Sen- 
ate. Boulder Dam will provide only 
about 15,000,000 feet of storage which 
we may be free to use. We must main- 
tain storage capacity in Boulder Dam in 
order to provide against floods. We must 
provide a certain amount of storage ca- 
pacity below which we cannot go for 
future purposes. In addition, the first 
3,000,000 acre-feet of storage capacity 
are preserved for what we call silt accu- 
mulaticn; 150,000 acre-feet of silt comes 
down that river every year. The lowest 
outlet in Boulder Dam is above the level 
of 3,000,000 acre-feet, which never can 
be drawn out because it is below the out- 
let gates. That space is set aside in 
order to take care of 20 years’ accumula- 
tion of silt. That amounts to 150,006 
acre-feet a year. Consequently, it can be 
easily demonstrated that there are only 
about 15,000,000 acre-feet of storage ca- 
pacity upon which we can draw. 

When a cycle of drought presents it- 
self, in order to satisfy Mexico and meet 
the commitments under our contracts in 
the lower basin, we shall have to draw 
down for Mexico not only 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, but a quantity beyond that, 
to cover the seepage and evaporation in 
the river, and beyond that a quantity to 
cover the regulatory or balancing water. 
So, in order to satisfy our guaranty to 
Mexico, we would entirely exhaust, over 
a period of 7 or 8 years, the entire stor- 
age of Boulder Dam. In reality, Mr. 
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President—and this may sound like an 
astonishing statement—when we once 
give this proposed guaranty to Mexico 
we set aside about 15,000,000 acre-feet of 
stored water, in order to provide for 
Mexico during the dry cycles. If that is 
not distressing enough, instead of hav- 
ing dry cycles for 10 years, we may have 
one of 20 years; and the people of the 
United States would look very foolish at- 
tempting to fulfill the rights guaranteed 
to Mexico. 

Mr. President, let me say that, evi- 
dently, the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Najera, thought it was neces- 
sary to make this protocol, which dis- 
tinctly states, in effect, that jurisdiction 
over such structures as Davis Dam and 
Boulder Dam is reserved in the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and not in the American 
section. So I reiterate what I stated 
previously, that it is now admitted, by 
this very protocol, that, as this treaty 
came from the State Department, it 
did give vast powers to the American 
section, some of which have now been 
reduced by the protocol. 

Mr.DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
have objection to returning for a moment 
to the question of the _ procedure, 
whether by reservation or amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have no objection. 

Mr. DONNELL. I apologize to the 
Senator for diverting him from his argu- 
ment, but he will recall that earlier in 
the day he withdrew a certain amend- 
ment which he had offered by which 
there would have been stricken from 
article 2 the words “shall in all respects 
have the status of an international body, 
and.” I have been somewhat concerned, 
as the debate has progressed later this 
afternoon, over certain remarks which I 
made in connection with that particular 
proposed amendment, and I should now 
like to state that I indicated, as I recall, 
that there might be some who would vote 
for the substance of the proposal if of- 
fered as a reservation, but not if offered 
as an amendment. 

I should like to say to the Senator, so 
that I may correct any improper con- 
clusion which may be drawn from the 
situation, that, in my present judgment, 
either an amendment or a reseivation 
to that effect would, in substance, con- 
stitute a rejection of the treaty, because 
it would change the treaty. 

As I see it, it would bear a very close 
analogy to the law of contracts. If an 
offer is submitted and is changed by the 
other party, it amounts to a rejection of 
the contract. If questions should arise 
as to what is meant by the expression 
“international body,” we could adopt an 
interpretative statement which we would 
submit to Mexico defining our under- 
standing of the term “international 
body.” There would be no: conflict be- 
tween the treaty and our interpretation. 
It would simply be an interpretation of 
a term which is undefined in the treaty. 

I therefore undertake to say that there 
may not be accomplished, in my present 
judgment by a reservation that which 
could not likewise be accomplished by an 
amendment. In other words, what in 
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language would constitute a rejection 
by an amendment would constitute q re- 
jection even in the form of a reservation 

In my judgment, any amendment 
which constitutes a reservation would 
of course, have to be referred back {, 
Mexico in order that there might be 
agreement as to whether Mexico's jn. 
terpretation of such language as has 
been interpreted by our reservation js the 
same as our interpretation. But I do 
not consider that a reservation which 
amounts to an interpretation would be 
a rejection of the treaty. 

I thank the Senator very much fo, 
permitting this interruption in his argy- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the distiy- 
guished Senator for the interruption, 
and the very precise statement of his 
position, with which I am in genera] 
agreement. However, I think that the 
word “reject” in connection with an 
amendment or reservation is perhaps too 
strong a word. Ido not understand thai 
there would be any final rejection of the 
treaty. The effect of an amendment or 
reservation would be to say to Mexico. 
“We are not satisfied with this treaty 
in this particular form. We want the 
treaty, we are for the treaty, but we 
think there should be certain reserva- 
tions or amendments, and we merely cite 
them, and, if they are acceptable to you, 
this will become a binding treaty.” 

I know that, speaking legally and tech- 
nically, the Senator is right in using the 
word “rejection” because we would be 
saying in effect to Mexico “We reject the 
treaty in its present form,” but we would 
be adding this language: “However, if 
you are willing to take this reservation 
or this amendment, the treaty will be 
acceptable.’ I am sure there is a meet- 
ing of the minds on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. MM 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
withhold the suggestion a moment? 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. 

tainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In conversation with 
the junior Senator from California car- 
lier in the afternoon, it was suggested 
that a vote be taken on the pending 
amendment. The Senator indicated to 
me that he did not care to force a vote 
on the améndment, but intended to with- 
draw it. If the Senator has changed his 
mind about that, I should like to suggest 
that we might fix a time for voting Mon- 
day on the amendment now pending. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend over the week end, after consulta- 
tion with other Senators, to develop the 
policy I personally desire to follow. | 
have not even discussed this with the 
senior Senator from California. It 1s 
very possible we will present the amend- 
ment, and I am willing to have a unanl- 
mous-consent agreement that we vote on 
it at some particular time on Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is willing 
now to enter into such an agreement? 

Mr, DOWNEY Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ate will no doubt meet at 11 o’clock, I 
would suggest that we have an agree- 
ment to vote on the pending amendmen: 
at not later than 12 o'clock, applying 
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nly to the pending amendment offered 
py the Senator from California. 
“ss. WHITE. Mr. President, would 
ve be an understanding that the time 
‘ht be equally divided if there were 
Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. There 
ould probably be a quorum call, and 
r time was available for debate 
12 I would agree might be divided 
> between the proponents and op- 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I had 
most consented to the request. I 
id be reluctant to do that, because 
would have no assurance that we 
might get a quorum here by 5 minutes to 
Juorums are very slow to assemble, 
‘ially when the Senate meets at 11 
I would rather make this pro- 
posal to the distinguished leader, or have 
him make it. Suppose we agree to vote 
within 40 minutes after the argument 
peciis, and equally divide the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is sub- 
ject to the possibility that even after the 
ergument begins some Senator who has 
the floor will yield to some other Senator 
to make another point of no quorum, and 
not much time will be left for the argu- 
ment. Ido not think we would have any 
difficulty about getting a quorum Mon- 
day morning, because Senators who are 
now absent from the city will be return- 
ing, I am sure. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Does the Senator mean 
a quorum in fact or theory? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean a quorum in 
fact. I will guarantee the Senator a 
quorum in fact, and if the Senator will 
help me to get the War Production 
Board to grant a-priority on balls and 
chains, I will try to hold Senators here. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished majority leader will 
not press his request. I should be re- 
lustant to accept the request, because 
there certainly is a possibility that a 
quorum might not be present before 1 
o'clock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
that it will not require 2 hours to obiaina 
quorum, 

Mr. DOWNEY. I beg pardon; I meant 
» say 12 o’clock. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be willing to limit the 

rument on behalf of the amendment 
io 20 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My purpose would be 
to call for a quorum the first thing on 
Monday. I do not think it would take 
19 minutes to develop a quorum. We 
have not had any trouble in getting a 
quorum present. ‘The trouble is, we can- 
not teil how often a quorum will be called 
lor. Iam willing to vote at 11:30 or 12 
o'clock; at any time. 'The Senator from 
California has debated the amendment 

afternoon. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, per- 
haps I have heretofore been too opti- 
mistic about results, and have regretted 

but now, in order to accommodate our 
cistinguished leader, I shall consent to 
the agreement he has requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 

om Kentucky is agreed to. 

dr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 

n California. The understanding is 


+ 


meet !e Trt 
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that we will vote at not later than 12 
o’clock on Monday, on the assumption 
that we will meet at 11 a. m. That is 
the understanding. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar be 
acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the nominations on 
the Execuiive Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Pyresi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
Monday, April 9, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 6 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


James J. Caffrey, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for a term expiring June 5, 1950. 

James G. Smyth, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be collectcr of internal revenue for the 
first district of California, in place of Harold 
A, Berliner. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 6° (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

IN THE NAvy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Robert P. Briscoe to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from August 9, 1943. 

Oliver O. Kessing to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving in Pacific Ocean areas 
and in Southwest Pacific areas, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Joseph C. Cronin to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief of staff to 
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commander, Battleship Squadron 2, and un- 

til reporting for other permanent duty. 
George Van Deurs to be a commodore, to 

continue while serving as chief of staff to 
commander, Battleship Squadron 1, and un- 
til reporting for other permanent duty. 

To be commodores to continue while serving 
as task flotilla commanders in destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, and until reporting for othc: 
permanent duty 

John T. Bottom, Jr. 

John P. Womble, Jr. Frederick Moosbrugger 

John M. Higgins Rodger W. Simpson 

POSTMASTERS 
OHIO 
Everett D. Crumrine, La Fayette. 
Pearl C. Brown, Middlefield. 
Virginia Bagent, North Industry. 


Roland N. Smoot 





SENATE 


Monpay, Aprit 9, 1945 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. s 

The Reverend Jacob S. Payton, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., Assistant Director 
of the General Commission of Army and 
Navy Chaplains, offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, source of ail strength, 
truth, and wisdom, the multitude of Thy 
mercies turns our thoughts in gratitude 
to Thee. On the threshold of the week’s 
activities, we dedicate ourselves to that 
which is highest. In the name that is 
above every name, we place our trust. 
To Thee, the guardian of the faithful, 
we commit our spirits. Upon Thy prom- 
ises we rest our hopes. During these 
troubled and distraught times, to Thee, 
who art our refuge and our strength, we 
renew our vows of obedience. 

With the multitudes of many lands, we 
unite in the petition that Thy will may 
be done on earth as it isin heaven. We 
pray that in coming days there may be 
established that which will usher in the 
reign of law among all governments and 
the peace and security awaited with such 
eager expectancy. Endow our leaders 
with the faith that will multiply their 
strength and the Christian courage that 
will not let them falter. In Thee, the 
unwearied guide, we place our confi- 
dence to lead all Thy children through 
the darkness to light, through despair to 
hope, and through failure to triumph. 
We cffer our prayer in the name of 
Jesus our Saviour. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. EarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 6, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the Presicent 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 5, 1945, the President had approved 
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and signed the act (S. 411) for the relief 
of Mrs. Mae E. Sutton. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 





names: 

Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bil Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Russell 





Hickenlooper 
Hil 
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Briggs l Saltonstall 
Brooks Hocy Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Byrd La Follctte Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chevez McClellan Tydings 
Connaliy McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donneil McMahon Waish 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Florida |Mr. ANDREWS] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [| Mr. 
MAYBANK! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap!, and the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. ScrucHaAM] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
KiI.LGorE!] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart! is absent on public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire |Mr. Bripces], the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. Burton], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Idaho |Mr. Tuomas], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YouncG! are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-three 
Senators have answered to their names. 
There is a quorum present. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate, as in Commitiee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of cer- 
tain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.), a protocol supplementary to 
the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from California 
|Mr. Downey] to article 2 of the treaty, 
upon whicif an agreement has been en- 
tered into to vote not later than 12 
o’cleck today, with the intervening time 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
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ponents and opponents of the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out the second sentence in the 
third paragraph of article 2 and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof a new sentence as 
follows: “Each section shall be headed 
by three Commissioners”; and in the 
third sentence in the fourth paragraph 
of such article to strike out the word 
“Commissioner” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “Commissioners.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, and I know of no 
other Senator who has a contrary atti- 
tude, although there may be some who 
do, I have no intention of presenting 
any amendment to the treaty, as I believe 
what we want to do to the treaty can be 
wholly accomplished by proper reserva- 
tions and understandings. 

I therefore desire to state in the first 
place that I withdraw the amendment 
which is now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the withdrawal of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? Unanimous consent is required 
because of the agreement having been 
entered into to vote not later than 12 
o'clock today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from California intend to 
offer any other amendment, if he with- 
draws the pending amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President, I 
have stated as unequivocally and cate- 
gorically as I can that it is not my in- 
tention, and, so far as I know, it is not 
the intention of any other Senator to 
offer any further amendment, as we be- 
lieve we can properly accomplish what 
we want to attempt to accomplish by 
understandings and reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly—and this is some- 
what in the nature of a parliamentary 
inquiry—that if the request of the Sen- 
ator to withdraw his amendment is 
agreed to, and no other amendments are 
offered, then the resolution of ratifica- 
tion will be next in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
will then be reported to the Senate, and 
the resolution of ratification will then be 
in order. It will have to lie over 1 day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, provided no 
other améndment is offered in the Sen- 
ate, which may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One other question. 
If the pending amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Committee of the Whole rises 
and reports the treaty to the Senate, can 
we then determine today whether there 
are any other amendments, so that to- 
morrow we may proceed to consider the 
resolution of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would then be able to state only that 
the treaty is in the Senate and open to 
amendment. It is then open to amend- 
ment just the same as it has been in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We would not have 
to wait until tomorrow to do that? We 
can proceed, as the Chair has just stated, 
immediately after the withdrawal of the 
amendment has been agreed to? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the un 
derstanding of the Chair that when the 
treaty is reported from the Committee of 
the Whole to the Senate amendments are 
in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It has to lie over 1 
day before the resolution of ratification 
can be presented. The treaty would not 
have to lie over 1 day, however, for the 
purpose of offering amendments. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendment; 
can be offered to the treaty, but the reso. 
lution of ratification cannot be cffereq 
immediately. It cannot be offered unti] 
—— day, except by unanimous con. 
sent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the 
Chair. That is the inquiry I propounded. 
So we could proceed, after the treaty 
was reported to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole, to determine 
whether there are any amendments to 
be offered to the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there are no 
amendments to be offered, then we can 
adjourn until tomorrow, at which time 
we can present and consider the resolu- 
tion of ratification? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, after 
the Committee of the Whole rises and 
reports the treaty to the Senate, then op- 
portunity immediately comes to offer 
amendments to the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And Senators can con- 
tinue to offer amendments until every 
Senator who desires to offer amendments 
has had an opportunity to do so. Then 
the treaty will lie over for 1 day, and 
at the expiration of that time, and prior 
to the adoption of the resolution of rati- 
fication, reservations may be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
another question in view of that state- 
ment. Is it necessary for an amendment 
which may be offered immediately after 
the Committee of the Whole rises and re- 
ports the treaty to the Senate to lie over 
for 1 day before the amendment is con- 
sidered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No, it is not. 

Mr. WHERRY. An amendment can be 
offered immediately thereafter from the 
floor, and it may be considered immedi- 
ately? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, and the 
amendment can be acted upon if the 
Senate so desires. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like further to clarify my own position, 
and I speak only for myself. It is not 
my intention to offer any amendments to 
the treaty itself, and so far as I know, no 
other Senator has such an intention, 2!- 
though I cannot speak for all Senators, 
having talked to only a few. 

I am most sympathetic to the situation 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I know, 
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without any diagram, the tremendous 

responsibilities and burdens he now 
pears. I want to endeavor to accommo- 
date him in any way I possibly can. 

Two or three Senators have indicated 

to me that some time the latter part of 
this week they might present consider- 
able argument on, I think, the treaty it- 
self, and one of the most distinguished 
of those Senators is now on the floor, the 
-enior Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran!. I do not desire to speak for 
him at all, or for any other Senators who 
have expressed to me an indication they 
may want to address the Senate on the 
treaty itself. But, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I think the treaty is exceed- 
ingly ambiguous in language. I think 
there are extreme powers contained in 
it that everyone in the Senate will want 
io strip away. I make this proposal. 
T should be most happy to proceed dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon and 
tomorrow morning with a conference 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
“senator from Texas, to which should be 
invited all Senators from Texas and the 
Colorado River Basin States, the group 
of Republican Senators who have been 
making a particular study of the treaty, 
and any other Senators who Wish to par- 
ticipate. I do not say that I believe we 
can clear away all controversial issues; 
but I believe we can save the distin- 
cuished Senator perhaps 2 or 3 weeks of 
debate. In an informal conference many 
of the complications and ambiguities 
be stripped away, whereas if we must 
consider the treaty on the floor of the 
Senate in free-for-all discussion, in my 
judgement a great deal more time will be 
required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
California that his amendment be with- 
crawn? 

The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Without objection, the order for a 
vote will be rescinded. 

The treaty is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one further’ observation. 
Throughout the consideration of this 
subject I have repeatedly made one 
statement categorically and dogmati- 
cally. No one seems particularly inter- 
ested init. I makeit again. California 
has repeatedly proposed a much better 
arrangement for Lower California and 
Mexico than is provided in the pending 
treaty, if we concede as correct the in- 
terpretation of the treaty given by the 
State Department. The most important 
reservation or understanding which I 
shall present to the Senate has to do with 
the waters to be allocated to Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If no further amend- 
ments are to be offered in Committee of 
the Whole, would we not save time if the 
treaty were reported to the Senate? 
Then, if no amendments are to be of- 
fered in the Senate, the reservations 
which the Senator has in mind can be 
offered. It seems to me that if no fur- 
ther amendments are to be offered in 
Committee of the Whole, we might gain 
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time by saving until later the discussion 
of the reservations to be offered. That 
is only a suggestion. After the treaty 
has been reported to the Senate from 
the Committee of the Whole, any amend- 
ment which was in order in Committee 
of the Whole will be in order in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only about 10 min- 
utes. I shall not resist reporting the 
treaty from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate. As a matter of fact, I 
Shall be glad vo have that action taken. 
I think it would expedite consideration 
of the treaty. 

What I wish to make clear to the Sen- 
ate is this: It is the claim of the State 
Department that Mexico is obligated to 
take 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, regard- 
less of its quality or salinity, or whether 
it is usable or nonusable. In my opinion 
it is wholly within the bounds of possi- 
bility that every acre-foot of the 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet might be return flow, and 
might be so saline as to be utterly worth- 
less to Mexico. 

So far as I am concerned, I have too 
high a regard for Mexico and for the 
honor and integrity of my own country, 
to vote for a treaty containing a provi- 
sion which our State Department says 
might, under certain conditions, obligate 
Mexico to take perfectly useless water. 

I am much more deeply concerned 
over another phase. I know that no 
court of international arbitration would 
ever stultify itself by so interpreting this 
treaty. Furthermore, I know that a 
court of international arbitration might 
set up salinity standards which would 
prove so disastrous for every State in the 
Colorado River Basin that we should 
never recover from the shock of what 
might happen. 

Mr. President, that issue can be clari- 
fied simply and easily by one under- 
standing—the most important reserva- 
tion which I shall present. I propose to 
suggest that Mexico be granted 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water, and that of the 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet, at least 750,000 acre-feet 
shall be the best water we have in the 
lower basin States, out of Lake Mead. 
That is all we can give her. I do not 
know how saline that water is going to 
be; but we can at least guarantee Mex- 
ico the best water we have. She should 
not be compelled to take more than 750,- 
000 acre-feet of return flow. The only 
thing I ask is that it be precisely stated 
in the treaty that with respect to the 
return flow, Mexico shall agree to take 
it regardless of quality. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] stressed 
on the floor what was emphasized and 
repeated before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, namely, that it is expected 
that in excess of 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
this water will be return flow. I think 
perhaps all of it might be return flow. 
Under the reservation which I am sug- 
gesting, Mexico would be in a far better 
position, and so would we, because we 
would limit our obligation to deliver 
water out of Lake Mead to 750,000 acre- 
feet. That would enable us to plan defi- 
nitely for the future, without the un- 
happy problem of salinity being left un- 
resolved. 
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I have made a rather concentrated 
study of this treaty for months. I have 
said heretofore that even yet I am not 
definitely prepared to pass on the treaty. 
Over the week end I discovered certain 
facts with reference to salinity which are 
most alarming to me. I rather under- 
stood from what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Colorado said that he had 
considered’ the implications of that sit- 
uation before I had done so. 

The present salinity in Lake Mead is 
approximately 750 parts of salt per mil- 
lion, which is very good water. The 
prognosis of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and of other instrumentalities is that in 
the future we may expect that degree 
of salinity to increase to 1,000 parts per 
million, which is still very good water. I 
@m now led to believe—I cannot state it 
as a certainty, but I believe it to be true— 
that the estimate that in the future the 
salinity of the water in Lake Mead will 
be 1,000 parts per million was based upon 
the assumption that in Colorado the 
transmountain diversions will be 500,000 
acre-feet. 

I am also informed now that Colorado 
has certain plans for diversion, which 
are perfectly proper—I have no objec- 
tion to them—far exceeding that amount. 
I have heard the figure 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 acre-feet of diversion discussed 
by representatives of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

What is the importance of that? The 
importance of it, Mr. President, is that it 
would mean, I assume, that the very 
freshest, clearest water in Colorado 
would go over to the eastern slope—snow 
water, rain water, and other water up in 
the pines, with almost no salinity. 

Another effect, in my opinion, would be 
that there would be a greater use and re- 
use of the remaining waters, for reasons 
which I shall not go into, with consequent 
increased salinity. In my opinion there 
is at least a possibility, from the facts 
we now know, that the salinity of Lake 
Mead might be considerably beyond the 
1,000 parts per million which we have 
been contemplating. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The lower-basin 
States have no protection from salinity, 
have they? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; we have not. We 
might find ourselves in a very distressing 
situation if we were to receive from Lake 
Mead water with a salinity of 1,500 or 
2,090 parts per million. The amount of 
land which we micht be able to irrigate 
in California and Arizona might be re- 
duced by 25, 30, or 40 percent. I do not 
wish to enter into an argument on this 
question on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If wespecifyin the 
treaty the quality of water to be delivered 
to Mexico, then we will be giving Mexico 
will we not, protection which we in the 
lower basin States will not have our- 
selves? 

Mr. DOWNEY. If we should do that, 
we would; but I do not think we can 
afford to do that, Mr. President. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any decree establishing a water 
right or duty of water whereby the 
quality of the water or the salinity of 
the water which must be delivered is 
specified? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I know of many irri- 
gation contracts, I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I would prefer not to enter into 
an argument on this point at this time. 
Let me say that I do not think the dis- 
tinguished Senator has followed my 
statement. I was suggesting that in 
order to avoid having to set up a stan- 
dard of salinity, which admittedly is 
very difficult, we could agree to give to 
Mexico 750,000 acre-feet of water out of 
Lake Mead. That is the best water we 
could give her. We could not do any 
better than that. If it eventually con- 
tains 1,500 or 2,000 parts of salt per mil- 
lion, it will be very inferior water. We 
could not give her any better water than 
that, but at least we could agree to give 
her the water before it was used in Ari- 
zona and California, where its salinity 
might be increased three or four times 
more. 

The Bureau of Reclamation says in 
regard to the water now being used in 
the Yuma Valley, in Arizona, that if we 
assume it has a thousand parts of salt 
per million, it expects to have the flow 
impregnated to the extent of 2,700 parts 
per million. If we assume, however, that 
the salinity is 1,500 parts per million, 
and if there is use and reuse in Arizona 
and California, then the water might 
have 4,000 or 5,000 or 6,000 parts of salt 
per million, and of course such water 
would destroy any land in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But the Senator 
would give Mexico a better contract, by 
specifying that a larger amount of water 
would be delivered from Lake Mead 
than is provided by the pending treaty. 
Mexico agreed to the lesser amount. 
Why should we have such great interest 
all at once in having Mexico receive 
water with a small amount of salinity, 


when she herself understands this 
proposition? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 


think the distinguished Senator is in 
error. There is not one line in the pend- 
ing treaty that guarantees Lower Cali- 
fornia any water from Lake Mead. So 
far as the treaty is concerned, Mexico 
would be obligated to take the whole 
1,500,000 acre-feet from water that 
had already been used in the lower 
basin. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Oh, yes; but the 
water which is delivered through the 
All-American Canal must come from 
Lake Mead or from farther up the river, 
above the Imperial Dam. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It would be entirely 
possible from an engineering standpoint 
to make delivery of 375,000 acre-feet, as 
indicated by the treaty, from water 
which had already been used. There is 
no provision that the water which goes 
into Mexico must be water which has not 
been used in the lower basin. Let me 
say that that amount of water is only 
375,000 acre-feet, as the Senator knows, 
in the long run. If that water happened 
to have 1,500 or 2,000 parts of salt per 
million, and was then mixed with water 
which had 4,000 or 5,000 parts of salt per 
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million, of course, the water would be 
perfectly useless. 

Mr. President, it may be that the dis - 
tinguished Senator from Arizona would 
like to have a treaty which might pos- 
sibly give Mexico water which was largely 
unusable. I am not winning to breed 
controversy and hate in the future by a 
treaty of such a character. 

On the other hand, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not willing to leave the 
treaty open, because of a patent ambi- 
guity as to the quality of the water, so 
that at some future time we might have 
to make an arrangement to give Mexico 


’ water as of present quality or an amount 


equal to that, or all of it out of Lake 
Mead, or something of the sort, which I 
say would be exceedingly disastrous not 
only for California but likewise for Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and all the other States 
in the river basin. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I desire to 
make plain that the greatest change that 
we ask in the treaty, outside of cutting 
away some of the ambiguous and extreme 
powers, is one clarifying the treaty as re- 
gards salinity and giving a much better 
treaty to Mexico than she now has, a 
treaty not more favorable to California, 
but more favorable to Mexico. 

Mr. President, there are just two other 
very minor reservations or understand- 
ings which we expect to present to the 
Senate, and I do not think they will take 
more than a day to argue and debate. 
One of them is as follows: I suggested in 
the amendment which has just been 
withdrawn that because of the very great 
responsibilities of the Boundary and 
Water Commission it should have six 
members, instead of two. Iam somewhat 
persuaded by my distinguished majority 
leader, whom I love to follow whenever 
I can, if he is reasonable [laughter] that 
such a change in the treaty might not 
be advisable if the Senate should make 
it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s last remark was a very impor- 
tant reservation on his part. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say it is not very often that I cannot 
follow my distinguished leader, and it is 
with deep humility and regret that I 
ever fail to follow him. 

I do not think the Senate would be- 
lieve it fair either to the Colorado River 
Basin or to the Rio Grande Basin, under 
existing conditions, to have the Water 
Commissioner, who is to have plenary 
power over both basins, come from either 
of the great basins. One of my pro- 
posed understandings will be to provide 
for perhaps at least a year’s investiga- 
tion with Mexico to see whether the 
Commission can be increased to six mem- 
bers, with Mexico’s consent; and, failing 
that, to provide that the Commissioner 
shall come from some place in the United 
States other than either of the great 
basins. I feel that it is not only right 
as a matter of principle but I am pre- 
pared to go through the record, if neces- 
sary, to show that the present Commis- 
sioner, a resident of Texas for 26 years, 
has dealt so loosely and inaccurately and 
unworthily with the treaty, so far as the 
Colorado River Basin is concerned, that 
we, at least, will oppose having him con- 
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tinue in that office, as long as I have the 
physical endurance to do so. 

Mr. President, we are preparing oyr 
reservations and interpretations as rap- 
idly as we can. I hope they will all be 
in shape today, and I shall be very happy 
to have them presented to the steering 
committee of the Republican group anq 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] as soon as they 
are ready. 

Again I reiterate that if the dis. 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
wishes to have consideration of the treaty 
concluded this week, so as to be ready 
to go to San Francisco—and I wish to 
Godspeed him on his voyage and help 
him—I suggest that by 1 or 2 o’clock a 
group of us begin to work on the treaty 
and consider the proposed interpretive 
reservations and qualifications; and I 
will hold myself at the command of the 
Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
treaty is in the Committee of the Whole, 
and is still open to amendment. If there * 
be no further amendments to be pyro- 
posed, the treaty will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has had under consideration the 
treaty, Executives A and H, and has made 
no amendment thereto. The treaty is 
in the Senate, and open to amendment. 

No further amendment being proposed, 
the next parliamentary step is the pres- 
entation of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr, CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the rule re- 
quiring that the treaty lie over a day 
before the resolution of ratification can 
be offered, does the rule require an ad- 
journment of the Senate, so as to have 
another legislative day, or can the mat- 
ter be handled by having the Senate take 
a recess? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senate goes into legislative session, that 
would terminate the executive session of 
the Senate for today, and the resolution 
of ratification could be brought up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point is, whether 
in executive session or legislative ses- 
sion, an outright adjournment must be 
taken in order that 24 hours may elapse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
would probably mean a calendar day and 
not a legislative day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the safest 
thing to do would be to adjourn for 1 
day instead of taking a recess. 

Mr. President, I have a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate should 
go into legislative session and transact 
legislative business for the remainder of 
the day, or any part of it, and then re- 
cess as in legislative session until to- 
morrow, would the rule be complied with 
so far as an executive session is con- 
cerned? 
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The aT a pro tempore. In the 
opinion of the Chair, that procedure 
woul ‘a be in compliance with the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the treaty is now in the 
Ss rate? 

“The E -RESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
the treaty is in the Senate. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed to the 
treaty, the next step is the presentation 
of the resolution of ratification, which, 
however, can be offered today only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that, 
but I wanted to see if we could determine 
whether there were any amendments to 
be offered to the treaty in the Senate, and 
then proceed to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has already announced that the 
treaty is in the Senate and open to 
amendment. The Chair repeats that 
statement. Is there any amendment to 
be proposed at this time? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
me Se nater yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When the resolu- 
tion of ratification is submitted to the 
Senate, is the resolution open to amend- 
ment by way of reservations? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - Yes; 
it is open to amendment in the form of 
reservations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
the Chair announced that no amend- 
ments have been offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are 
there any amendments to be proposed 
in . 1e Senate tc the treaty? There ap- 
pear to be none. That is as far as the 
Se tale can go today except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer the resolu- 
tion of ratificetion at this time. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ob- 
yect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
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Ob- 
jection is heard. 

UNITED STATES - MEXICO WATER 
TREATY ~— CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HERBERT HOOVER 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp what I consider to be an 
important and interesting letter from 
former President Hoover in connection 
with the Mexican Water Treaty. The 
letter came to me after my distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] had read to the 
Senate an earlier letter from Mr. Hoover, 
which raised sume questions which I re- 
quested Mr. Hoover to clarify, inasmuch 
as there seemed to be some confusion 
in the record with regard to them 

Upon receipt of Mr. Hoover’s reply, I 
referred the matter to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. MI1- 
LIKIN], one of the advocates of the pend- 
ing treaty, and he furnished a very in- 
teresting and illuminative series of 
comments on Mr. Hoover’s letter, based 
On engineering information furnished 
to him by the State Department. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Hoover’s 
letter and the comments thereon, both 
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of which I regard as an important con- 
tribution to the debate on the Mexican 
Treaty, printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 30, 1945. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter in- 
quiring for my answer to the statement: 

“The consensus of engineers now is that 
the average virgin run-off of the Colorado 
River Basin is approximately 18,000,000 acre- 
feet, leaving a surplus of 2.000,000 acre-feet 
per year.” 

The following are the answers to these as- 
sertions: 

1, THE FALLACY OF “LONG-TERM AVERAGES” 

The figure of 18,000,000 acre-feet given you 
represents an average of 43 years. It is im- 
possible to irrigate on long-term averages. 
The quantity available for irrigation during a 
drought period is dependent upon the quan- 
tity which it is practicable to carry over from 
flood years in reservoirs, and this is limited 
as to quantity and time because of annual 
evaporation losses from the reservoirs. In 
the period covered by accurate records, 1897 
to 1944, the flow in about half of the 48 years 
was subnormal. Some of the recurring 
droughts of that period lasted 10 years or 
more. 

The average virgin run-off of the entire 
system from 1897 to 1944, inclusive, includ- 
ing the waters of the Gila River and its tribu- 
taries, was 17,800,000 acre-feet, but of this 
1,300,000 acre-feet represented the flow of the 
Gila River and its tributaries, reaching the 
mair stream in a state of nature, all of 
which flow of the Gila River is currently 
utilized and virtually none of which reaches 
the main stream. I am advised that the aver- 
age of 1931-40, comparable to the figure of 
18,000,000 acre-feet given you was less than 
13,000,000 acre-feet, and that the flow of the 
entire system for the year 1934, for exampie, 
was only about 5,000,000. 

2. RETURN FLOW 

Reliance on return flow as a source from 
which the guaranty to Mexico would be made 
good is fallacious. The Colorado River com- 
pact allocates “beneficial consumptive use.” 
Consumptive use, in general, as the treaty 
iy is the diversion less the return to 
the If, as proponents of the treaty 
say, 900,000 acre-feet would be available in 
return flow from American projects, Arizona 
or the other States furnishing that return 
flow would be entitled, under the Colorado 
River compact, to increase diversions of fresh 
water by that quantity. Return flow is not 
some new source found outside of the Colo- 
rado River compact. 


3. DANGER OF A GUARANTY 

It is inviting trouble to guarantee 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico on the assumption 
that the run-off available for division 
amounts to 18,000,000 acre-feet, when, in fact, 
the run-off during the controlling dry decade 
is about one-third less. If the treaty’s allo- 
cation to Mexico is based on the assumption 
that the run-off is 18,000,000 acre-feet, then 
obviously the Mexican allocation should be 
specifically related to that figure, and di- 
minished to the extent that the run-off falls 
below the assumed base. 

In short, Mexico should have a fair pro rata 
of the flow of the river, not a guaranty. The 
only approach to proration contained in the 
treaty is in the extraordinary drought or so- 
called escape clause. This, for reasons stated 
below, is wholly inadequate. 

4. EXTRAORDINARY DROUGHT 

The “extraordinary drought” clause in ar- 
ticle 10 of the treaty makes relief from the 
guaranty to Mexico dependent on a “parlay” 
of three contingencies: (a) Extraordinary 
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drought which (kb) curtails American con- 
sumpiive uses, and (c) makes it difficult to 
deliver water to Mexico. As to the tkyée ele- 
ments of this gamble, at the peril of American 
water users: 

(a) What is an extraordinary drought? 
For about half of the 48 years covered by ac- 
curate records the flow of the Colorado River 
system was subnormal. There was nothing 
extraordinary asout this deficiency; the 
droughts unfortunately were ordinary occur- 
rences, and all reclamation development must 
take them into account or pay the penalty 
of overexpansion. One such drought lasted 
10 years, from 1897 to 1906, inclusive, and an- 
cther has lasted at least 14 years, from 1930 
to date. The limiting low-water decade was 
1931 to 1940, but worse ones may come again, 
as they unquestionably did before our records 
were scientifically kept. Would a court of 
arbitration say that the water conditions pre- 
vailing when the treaty was negotiated, and 
for a decade prior thereto, were “extraordi- 
nary’? 

(b) Reduction in American consumptive 
uses: If the arbitration court should say that 
these recurring periods of subnormal flow 
constituted an extraordinary drought, the 
treaty would nevertheless entitle us to di- 
minish deliveries to Mexico only if American 
consumptive uses were diminished. However, 
if stored water were released from reservoirs 
ana if American consumptive uses were there- 
by sustained and not diminished, the guar- 
anty to Mexico would remain in full force. 
In fact, the Reclamation Bureau figures as- 
sume that in a decade like 1931-40, under 
conditions of full development, Mexico would 
be supplied in full by drafts on Boulder Can- 
yon storage, thereby exhausing virtually the 
whole active capacity of the reservoir, while 
the scuthwestern communities would have 
been shorted in deliveries under their Gov- 
ernment contracts by 762,000 acre-feet per 
year, or a quantity roughly equivalent to the 
annual water supply of Philadelphia. 

(c) Would drought make deliveries to Mex- 
ico difficult? The foregoing discussion indi- 
Cc ites the impos: ability of saying what circum- 
it difficult to deliver 

water ‘to Mexico. If the water were being 
conserved in the reservoirs because the Amer- 
ican water users were provident enough to 
curtail their'uses and save their water against 
continuation of the drought, obviously it 
would not be difficult from a physical stand- 
point to release that water to Mexico. Ex- 
changes might be compelled between Ameri- 
can rese rvoirs to sustain the deliveries to 
Mexico, but with unpredictable effects on the 
water rights of American users among them- 
selves. 

All three elements of the escape clause are 
questions of fact, to be determined by the 
arbitration court if the two commissioners 
or their superiors do not agree. These ques- 
tions are not, as has been stated elsewhere, 
questions which the American commissioner 
is given power to decide. They are examples 
of the many uncertainties in this treaty 
which may tie up the American Sorenegem ont 
of the whole Colorado River Basin, including 
particularly the upper basin, in end! less liti- 
gation, much of it of an international char- 
acter, if the treaty is ratified without cor- 
rection. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover 


COMMENTS ON MR. R’S LETTER DATED MARCH 
30, 1945, PREPARED BY SENATOR MILLIKIN, OF 
COLORADO, BASED ON ENGINEERING INFORMA- 
TION FURNISHED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
The following comments are numbered in 

accordance with the numbers appearing in 

Mr. Hoover’s letter: 


EOOVE 





1. In this section Mr. Hoover discusses 
what he terms the fallacy of long-term aver- 
ages. Studies by engincers of the United 
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States Bureau of Reclamation and by other 
engineers indicate that sufficient storage cin 
and will be provided on the Colorado River 
fully to equate the flow of the stream to the 
so-called long-term average. Mr. Hoover 
states that from 1897 to 1944 about one-half 
of the years was subnormal. This can be ex- 
pected. When dealing with a series of data 
and the averages thereof it can be assumed 
that approximately one-half of the series will 
be above normal and one-half will be below 
normal, 

Mr. Hoover mentions that as a part of the 
long-term estimate of 17,800,000 acre-feet as 
the virgin run-off of the entire river system, 
there is included 1,300,000 acre-feet of the 
fiow of the Gila River and its tributaries 
reaching the stream in the state of nature. 
He then states that all of the Gila River water 
is currently utilized and virtually none of 
it reaches the main stream. This is true, 
but the consumption that takes place on 
the Gila River is a charge against the allo- 
cation of 16,000,000 acre-feet made to the 
upper and lower basins by the Colorado 
River compact. The virgin flow of the Gila 
River, therefore, shculd be included as a part 
of the total virgin fiow of the Colorado River 
system. It is true that during the 10-year 
period 1931-40, the virgin flow at Lee Ferry 
was something less than 15,000,000 acre-feet 
and that for the year 1934 at Lee Ferry it 
was only about 5,000,000 acre-feet. However, 
again it must be stated that sufficient res- 
ervoirs will be available to equate the flow 
of the stream to the long-term average. 

2. Mr. Hoover states that reliance on re- 
turn flow as a source from which the guar- 
anty to Mexico would be made good is fal- 
lacious. It is understood that return flow 
reaching the river below Imperial Dam, esti- 
mated at upward of 900,000 acre-feet, will 
not be used in the United States and will go 
to Mexico in any event. In the recent ne- 
gotiations Mexico demanded a delivery ‘of 
2,000,000 acre-feet to the Alamo Canal by 
way of the All-American Canal. Under such 
an arrangement Mexico wculd have received 
the return flow reaching the river below Im- 
perial Dam and would not have been charged 
with it. Officials of the Imperial Irrigation 
District from time to tme have suggested that 
all deliveries to Mexico be made through the 
All-American Canal. In this case Mexico 
would receive the return flow without the 
United States receiving credit for it. There- 
fore, reliance on return flow as a source from 
which the guaranty to Mexico will be made 
under the treaty is not fallacious. 

3. Mr. Hoover states that it is inviting 
trouble to guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico on the assumption that the run-off 
available for division amounts to 18,000,000 
acre-feet. The guaranty of a fixed amount 
of water to a lower user is not unique. The 
upper basin States by the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact guarantee a delivery at 
Lee Ferry of 75,000,000 acre-feet in successive 
10-year periods. The upper basin States are 
not protected in this delivery by any escape 
clause. The United States in the 1906 Con- 
vention guarantees a delivery of 60,000 acre- 
feet of water to Mexico with an extraordinary 
drought or so-called escape clause. The seven 
States of the Colorado River Basin when they 
ratified the Colorado River compact agreed to 
guarantee the delivery to Mexico of whatever 
water might be allocated to her under any 
right recognized by a treaty. This will be 
found in the language of article III (-). 

It must be understood that the treaty was 
a result of very strenuous negotiation and 
that many matters were considered. A guar- 
anty of 1,500,000 acre-feet is much more 
favorabie to the United States than the award 
oi a larger amount of water on the basis of 
a sliding scale. The allocation of the 
smaller amount on a guaranteed basis also 
will result in much less difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of the treaty. It is not the 


desire of the United States that Mexico shall 
relate her uses each year to stream flow rec- 
ords or uses of water in the United States. 

4. Mr. Hoover discusses the extraordinary 
drought clause under three subparagraphs. 
In (a) he raises the question as to the defi- 
nition of “extraordinary drought.” The 
Convention of 1906 contains an extraordi- 
nary-drought provision. Such provision was 
invoked during the low-water decade, 1931-40, 
mentioned by Mr. Hoover, and no question 
was raised by Mexico or anyone else as to 
its being an extraordinary drought. 

Under subparagraph (b) Mr. Hoover dis- 
cusses reduction in United States’ consump- 
tive uses. It must be plainly understood 
that this provision was placed in the treaty 
for the protection of the United States. Re- 
duction in consumptive uses will occur in 
the upper basin during a protracted period 
of drought several years before the drought 
will be felt in the lower basin. The provi- 
sion can be invoked at the time consumptive 
uses in any part of the upper basin fall below 
the ordinary. 

Mr. Hoover states that the Reclamation 
Bureau figures assume that in the decade 


like 1931-40 under conditions of full develop-. 


ment Mexico would be supplied in full by 
drafts on Boulder Canyon storage, thereby 
exhausting virtually the whole active ca- 
pacity of the reServoir while the southwest- 
ern communities would have been shorted 
in deliveries under their Government con- 
tracts by 762,000 acre-feet per year. In the 
first place the Reclamation Bureau figures 
do not indicate that the whole active ca- 
pacity of the reservoir would be exhausted 
due to the terms of the Mexican treaty in 
such a period as 1931-40. Secondly, Mr. 
Hoover includes in his calculations 962,000 
acre-feet of contracts which California has, 
which are not firm contracts. The water 
covered by them is in addition to the firm 
supply of 4,400,000 acre-feet per year of Colo- 
rado River water to which California has 
limited her use by statute. Water cannot 
be allocated under the Colorado River com- 
pact for such contracts until after 1963 and 
there probably would not be sufficient water 
available at that time to satisfy the con- 
tracts. The infirmity of the contracts stem 
not from the treaty, but from their terms. 
Water under all the contracts providing for 
deliveries from Lake Mead is conditioned on 
its availability under the Colorado River 
compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
The 762,000 acre-feet mentioned in Mr. 
Hoover's letter is a part of these infirm con- 
tracts. 

Under subparagraph (c) Mr. Hoover dis- 
cusses the question “Would drought make 
deliveries to Mexico difficult?” Ultimately 
a@ system of reservoirs will be constructed 
along the main Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries below irrigation development in the 
upper basin largely to generate hydroelectric 
energy and to make availabie surplus water 
that cannot be made available by Lake Mead 
due to its limited capacity. As soon as an 
extraordinary drought occurs and there is a 
reduction in the ordinary consumptive use 
in the upper basin and there is a commence- 
ment of a depletion of the capacity of one 
of the main stream reservoirs, it can be con- 
sidered that it is difficult to make deliveries 
of the full amount of water to Mexico pro- 
vided for in the treaty and the provisions of 
the extraordinary drought clause can be in- 
voked. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


APRIL 9 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: j 

Miles F. McDonald, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York, vice Harold Maurice Kennedy 
resigned; ; 

J. Albert Woll, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois; and 

Roger T. Foley, of Nevada, to be Uniteg 
States district judge for the district of Ne- 
vada, vice Frank H. Norcross, retired. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


Mabel E. McMichael to be postmaster at 
Lennon, Mich. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it js 
apparent that this is as far as we can go 
on the treaty in executive session today, 
I therefore move that the Senate proceed 
to consider legislative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, it has already been deter- 
mined that no amendments have been 
offered to the treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None 
has been proposed. The Chair has twice 
inquired whether any Senator desired to 
propose an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There must be a 
point beyond which amendments cannot 
be proposed, and I understand that 
point has been reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair assumes so. No amendment has 
been offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So when we recess 
until tomorrow, and then go into execu- 
tive session, no amendments may be of- 
fered. The resolution of ratification may 
be offered and reservations to it would 
then be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
reservations may be offered to the treaty 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, does 
the Chair rule that amendments are out 
of order at the present time, and that 
no amendment to the treaty itself may 
be offered when we meet in executive 
session tomorrow? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has asked twice for amendments 
and no amendment was proposed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that; 
but when we go into executive session to- 
morrow, prior to the submission of the 
resolution of ratification, the treaty will 
still be open, will it not, under the rules 
of the Senate, to further amendment? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not have the 
floor, but I should like to have an answer 
to my inquiry, Mr. President, if I may 
have it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is of the opinion that having asked 
twice for amendments today, and no 
amendments having been offered, the 
Members of the Senate would be estopped 
tomorrow from offering amendments, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. There would be no 
further opportunities. to offer amend- 
ments to the treaty itself? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express regret if in any Way any action 
on my part has precipitated anything 
which is not according to the wishes of 
the distinguished Senator from Utah. It 
was my understanding that he did not 
have any amendments to offer. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have a reservation 
which I intend to offer, and I am very 
hopeful that the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee will 

agree to the reservation. However, I have 
not been so advised. The action taken 
this morning is somewhat surprising to 
me. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will have an opportunity tomor- 
row to offer his reservation. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I renew my motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


INTERIM REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM RE- 
SOURCES FILED DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
6th instant, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Special 
Committee to Investigate Petroleum Re- 
sources, submitted on April 7, 1945, an 
interim report (No. 179), pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 36 (extending S. Res. 
253, 78th Cong.), authorizing a full and 
complete study and investigation with 
respect to petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the Vice President: 

A resolution adopted by Clarence A. Dun- 
ning Post, No. 21, the American Legion, 
Summerville, 8. C., favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing universal military 
training for the youth of the Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. WALSH): 

tesolutions of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to provide for Federal 
housing projects in the west, south, and 
northern sections of the city of Boston, which 
projects shall be commenced after the ter- 
mination of the present war; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent fqrthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
United States Housing Authority, to the Pre- 
Siding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency.) 

_ Resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
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“Whereas there is an unmistakable trend 
in the Federal Government toward national 
socialism through the authority granted to 
bureaus, departments, and otherwise; and 

“Whereas this trend appears to be delib- 
erate on the part of certain persons whose 
activities have been greatly increased while 
our people have devoted all energies toward 
a great war effort; and 

“Whereas the necessary unity of the citi- 
zens of the Nation during the present emer- 
gency is endangered by said activities; and 

“Whereas the freedom and independence of 
every American citizen, for which our fore- 
fathers have fought and died, and for which 
the flower of our Nation is again fighting and 
dying, are seriously threatened by said ac- 
tivities; and 

“Whereas the usurpation by the Federal 
Government of the rights and powers of the 
separate States is rapidly leading to the cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of Federal 
administrators, and to the extinction of our 
representative form of government: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
ehusetts, where the rights of free men were 
born, being cognizant of the peril which 
faces those rights, hereby urgently petitions 
the Congress of the United States, in the 
name of all of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, so far as consistent with the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, to take immediate 
steps to halt the infringement upon the right 
of the separate States and of the citizens 
thereof, and to return to government under 
the principles of the instrument under which 
we have so long prospered, the Constitution 
of the United States, and under which the 
rights of the individual are inviolate, so that 
the Government of this great Nation shall 
again be, and continue to be, one of laws, 
and not of men; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the state secretary forth- 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President, to the Secretary of State, and to 
the Members of Congress from Massachu- 
setts.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF VERMONT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Vermont passed re- 
cently two joint resolutions which affect 
the interest of the general public of the 
United States and which call the atten- 
tion of Congress to certain problems. I 
ask unanimous consent that certified 
copies of the resolutions be published in 
the Recorp at this point and appropri- 
ately referred. One is J. R. H. 30, en- 
titled “Joint resolution relating to vet- 
erans’ benefits in old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, approved April 3, 1945.” The 
other is J. R. H. 37, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution relating to the proposed schedule 
of dairy production and subsidy pay- 
ments for the last 9 months of 1945, ap- 
proved April 5, 1945.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
printed in the Fecorp under the rule, 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and wom- 
en in the armed forces of our Nation and 
Vermont’s share will be approximately 
thirty-five thousand; and 

Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from one to four years or even 
longer from the accumulation of benefits 
provided by the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance; and 

Whereas this will effect a real loss in bene- 
fits to be received at the time of retirement 
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inasmuch as such benefits are dependent 
upon contribution by both employee and em- 
ployer; and 

Whereas the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance is wholly a Federal program; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
the State of Vermont manifested in their 
respective representatives in the legislature 
that the returning veteran justly deserves 
and is entitled to fair and generous treat- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
memorialized to enact with all convenient 
speed appropriate legislation providing that 
men and women in the armed forces shall 
receive appropriate wage credits on their 
old-age and survivors’ insurance accounts for 
their period of military service; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state im- 
mediately transmit a certified copy of these 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress duly elected 
from the State of Vermont, and that the 
latter be urged to do all in their power to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 


Strate or VERMONT, 
Office of Secretary of State: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of J. R. H. 30, entitled “Joint reso- 
lution relating to veterans’ benefits in old- 
age and survivors’ insurance,” approved April 
3, 1945. 

in testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal, at Mont- 
pelier, this 5th day of April A. D. 1945. 

[SEAL] Rawson C. MYRICK, 

Secretary of State. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance.) 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


Whereas the War Food Administration has 
announced a schedule of dairy production 
subsidy payments for the last 9 months of 
1945, to be effective beginning April 1; 

Whereas the payments provided in this 
schedule are at substantially lower rates than 
the payments which were in effect during 
most of the corresponding months of 1944; 

Whereas the proposed lower scale of pay- 
ments is wholly inadequate to maintain dairy 
returns and production in the New England 
milk markets, due to the continued high 
cost of hay, grain, labor and other items 
affecting the dairy farmers’ costs of produc- 
tion; 

Whereas it has been authoritatively esti- 
mated that the proposed lower payments will 
result in a reduction of returns to New Eng- 
land dairy farmers, as compared to the same 
period of 1944, of about $3,500,000; 

Whereas Vermont milk producers will 
share proportionately in this prospective re- 
duction; 

Whereas Vermont will suffer more from 
this reduction than any other New England 
State because of the greater relative import- 
ance of the dairy industry fo the economy of 
this State; 

Whereas for the past 15 months there has 
been a continued shortage of dairy products 
in the Northeast region; 

Whereas officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment have requested an increase in milk pro- 
duction for 1945 over 1944 to meet the needs 
of our armed forces, our allies, and our civil- 
ian population; 

Whereas a schedule of price or subsidy lev- 
els sufficient to maintain dairy returns and 
production is essential if a sharp drop in the 
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supply of milk and milk products is to be 
avoided; 

Whereas it is apparent that those respon- 
sible for the proposed scale of payments have 
failed to give consideration to market needs 
and production conditions prevailing in 
New England; 

Whereas it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay subsidies rather than to per- 
mit the price of milk to rise to a point where 
the dairy farmer may obtain a fair return 
in the market for his product; and 

Whereas we recognize that payments ade- 
quate to maintain production must be made 
if no increase in price is to be permitted: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That we hereby express our dis- 
approval of the proposed schedule of dairy 
production payments as announced by the 
War Food Administration for the last 9 
months of 1945, for the reasons above stated 
and respectfully request that the schedule be 
reviewed and revised in the light of the 
market needs and production conditions 
affecting the dairy industry in Vermont and 
throughout New England, to the end that 
payments for the balance of the current 
year at least may be maintained at the levels 
established for the year 1944; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
copies of these resolutions to Hon. Marvin 
Jones, Administrator of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and to each Member of the 
Vermont delegation in Congress. 

STATE OF VERMONT, 
Office of Secretary of State: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
-copy of J. R. H. 37, entitled “Joint resolution 
relating to the proposed schedule of dairy 
production subsidy payments for the last 
9 months of 1945,” approved April 5, 1945. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal, at Mont- 
pelier, this 5th day of April A. D. 1945. 

[SEAL] Rawson C. Myrick, 

Secretary of State. 


FREE FLOW OF NEWS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp as a Part of my remarks, and 
appropriately referred, Concurrent Res- 
olution 12, adopted by the Kansas State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State to seek international agreements 
to guarantee the free flow of news. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas was received, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, under 
the rule, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States and the Sec- 

retary of the State Department to seek 

international agreements to guarantee the 
free flow of news 

Whereas we realize that the free and un- 
tramme}led flow of news and information be- 
tween nations # an essential for lasting 
comity between nations; and 

Whereas all channels of news must be kept 
open, with equality of access to information 
at the source, if lasting peace is to be 
achieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of State are 
hereby memorialized to seek international 
agreements to guarantee the free flow of 
news between nations; be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state shall 
transmit enrolled copies of this resolution 
to each Member of Congress from Kansas, 
including both Senators and Representatives, 
and to the Secretary of the State Department. 


STUDY OF INTERPRETATION OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES AND THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorRD as a part of my remarks and ap- 
propriately referred, Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, adopted by the Kansas State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress 
oi the United States to institute a study 
of the interpretation of Federal agencies 


- and the Supreme Court of the com- 


merce clause of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas was received, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 18 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to institute 
a study of the interpretation of Federal 
agencies and the Supreme Court of the 
commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution 


Whereas the tendency in recent years of 
various Federal agencies and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been to inter- 
pret regulations affecting the commerce 
clause of the United States Constitution so 
as to bring within the control of Federal 
agencies practically every type of human 
activity and which tendency is contrary to 
the long-established practice since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and is against the 
wishes of a great majority of the people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring 
therein), That we urge and request the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
institute a study of the interpretation by the 
various Federal agencies and the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the commerce 
clause of the United States Constitution with 
a view to amending the Constitution of the 
United States by limiting and defining the 
words “commerce among the several States” 
found in said clause in such a manner as will 
return to the people of the United States the 
freedom of individual action which they once 
had; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to send enrolled copies of this reso- 
lution to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and the Members of the Kansas dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Kansas identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.) 


FLOOD CONTROL AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to one of three reso- 
lutions adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, forwarded to me by the 
Honorable Frank J. Ryan, secretary of 
state. 

House Concurrent Resolution 24 
memorializes Congress to not create a 
Missouri Valley Authority with practi- 
cally unlimited powers, 
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The resolution asks that appropria. 
tions be made to carry on the Program; 
for additional flood control, irrigation, 
and development of navigation on th, 
Missouri, and commends the work of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureay of 
Reclamation for their action in effect. 
ing coordination of their activities within 
the Missouri River Basin. 

I call attention especially to section 3 
of the resolution—House Concurrent 
Resolution 24 of the Kansas Legisja. 
ture—which reads as follows: 

That while it may be necessary to create 
some permanent administrative coordinating 
agency to regulate the use of water resources 
when development has been further aq. 
vanced along the Missouri River and there 
is no objection to calling it a Missouri Val. 
ley Authority, we object, however, to grant- 
ing such administrative agency unchecked 
authority to engage in private business, op- 
erate farms, remove hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land from tax rolls, take over the 
administration of education and local and 
State laws, and in general do the economic 
planning for the entire area. 


While I have the floor, Mr. President, 

I want to suggest that the Congress 
would do well to consider very carefully 
any legislation which proposes to give 
broad powers to a Federal agency to con- 
trol the economic and social life of the 
people of any region of the United 
States. So far, I believe, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority seems to have justified 
itself; it will take several years, perhaps 
a decade or two, after this war ends to 
measure just what the T. V. A. is and does 
between wars. 
Furthermore, it should be considered 
whether it is necessary, for reclamation 
and irrigation and flood control, to cre- 
ate regional authorities which in time 
might replace the State governments al- 
most entirely. It can be pointed out what 
has been done by T. V. A.; it has been a 
great help to the people. I believe Boul- 
der Dam also has been successful, with- 
out the creation of any regional authority 
such as T. V. A. 
There are many angles to the propo- 
sition. I have no intention of taking up 
the time of the Senate now on the pro- 
posed Missouri Valley Authority. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point and appropriately 
referred, House Concurrent Resolution 
24, by the Kansas Legislature, adopted 
by the house of representatives March 
16, 1945, and by the senate March 20, 
1945. 
There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas was received, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, under the rule, 
as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution 24 
Concurrent resolution relating to flood con- 
trol and improvements in the Missour) 
River Basin and memorializing the Con- 
gress to not create a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority with practically unlimited powers 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation providing for addi- 
tional flood control and also for a further 
development of navigation on the Missour! 
River; and 
Whereas plans are being made for an even 
greater development of the Missouri River 
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including & great development of irrigation; 


Oe eee said improvements should be 


made at the earliest possible time in view of 
tho qestruction of life and property and the 
joss to industry, agriculture, and commerce 
caused by recent floods and the continuous 
. of valuable water resources within this 


‘and 








a> .as improvements of the type con- 
templated have been carried on in the past 
the Corps of Engineers, United States 
~ and the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
pal 1t of the Interior; and 
“whereas the said Government agencies 
have had charge of such developments for 
many years and have planned and are pre- 
nared to execute the said works of improve- 
ment with no delay at the conclusion of the 
war; and 
Whereas it has been suggested that in order 
ther the progress of this development, 
ouri Valley Authority should be 
formed with broad powers similar to the 
Tenn s»ssee Valley Authority: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring 
therein): 

Section 1. That we endorse the afore- 
mentioned improvement program and recom- 
mend and urge upon the Congress of the 
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United States of America that the coordinated 
plan for the control and use of the waters of 
the Missouri River Basin, as now authorized 


by law, be given immediate adequate appro- 
tion so that the plan can be executed as 
expeditiously as is consistent with the public 
economy. 

Src, 2. That we commend the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation for 
their action in effecting coordination of their 
activities within the Missouri River Basin. 

€rc. 3. That while it may be necessary to 
create some permanent administrative coor- 
dinating agency to regulate the use of the 
water resources when development has been 
further advanced along the Missouri River 
and there is no objection to calling it a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, we object, however, 
to granting to such administrative agency 
unchecked authority to engage in private 
business, operate farms, remove hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land from the tax rolls, 
take over the administration of education 
and of local and State laws, and in general 
to do the economic planning for the entire 
area 

Sec. 4. That a copy of this resolution, suit- 
ably engrossed, be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the Vice President of the 
United States as presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each Member from Kansas in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
tc the legislature of each State bordering or 
through which the Missouri River flows. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Kansas identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.) 


INCLUSION OF POTATOES IN THE LIST OF 
BASIC AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the 
members of the potato division of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation at its forty-first annual meeting 
recently held in Washington, D. C., ask- 
ing Congress to take action that will in- 
clude potatoes in the list of basic agricul- 
tural products, 


nr 








There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

Potato Division Resolution 2 

Whereas white potatoes are an essential and 
an economical article of diet in a vast ma- 
jority of American homes; and 

Whereas white potatoes constitute one of 
the largest and most staple crops produced 
by American agriculture; and 

Whereas agriculture should be encouraged 
and safeguarded in the production of an ade- 
quate supply of white potatoes of good qual- 
ity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the potato division of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
in convention assembled at Chicago this 22d 
day of January 1945, take immediate steps to 
inaugurate legislation designed to include 
white potatoes in the list of basic agricul- 
tural products; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be empowered by law to provide 
price support for white potatoes without re- 
course to individual congressional action, 
when the necessity for price support arises, 
and under the same provisions as those ap- 
plicable to wheat, corn, rice, cotton, peanuts, 
and tobacco. 


THE FOOD AND FEED SITUATION IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks, and appropriately referred, a 
copy of a letter addressed by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, concerning the food and 
feed situation in the State of Kansas, 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I call attention to the facts, as stated 
by Secretary Mohler, that production 
and reserve stocks of food and feed in 
Kansas are unusually high. I call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that entirely 
too much corn and grain sorghums is still 
on the ground in many sections of the 
State, and that both these feeds are de- 
teriorating rapidly. 

A present critical problem— 


Secretary Mohler says— 


is transportation, cars to move our grains to 
prevent further spoilage and to clear our ele- 
vators and bins for handling the forthcom- 
ing wheat crop * * * itis a tragedy that 
no adequate provision has been made for mar- 
keting available food supplies so sorely necd- 
ed by a hungry world. 


I send the letter to the desk for publi- 
cation in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kansas STaTE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

State House, Topeka, April 4, 1945. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THOMAS: Pursuant to my 
letter acknowledging your telegram of March 
31, I am submitting the information re- 
quested as to existing food supply and pros- 
pects for food production during the cur- 
rent year in Kansas, for the record in con- 
nection with the scheduled hearings of your 
committee on these matters: 
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Despite heavy marketings of cereals and of 
meat animals during 1944, the food poten- 
tialities of Kansas in 1945 are greater than 
was the case a year ago. This is partly due 
to heavy carry-over of wheat and corn. 

As of January 1, wheat on Kansas farms 
totaled approximately 60,000,000 bushels—12 
percent more than holdings a year ago—and 
wheat stored in the State off farms (nearly 
8 percent greater than in 1944) adds another 
21,000,000 bushels. Corn on farms, nearly 
71,000,000 bushels, is 65 percent greater than 
amounts so held last year, with an all-time 
carry-over of grain sorghums, estimated at 
50,000,000 bushels. (A survey by the State 
war board issued March 31, shows as of that 
date farm storage bushelage of grain as per- 
haps the largest on record.) 

Cattle on feed January 1, 322,000 head, 
were 15 percent over 1944 operations. Sheep 
on feed were at an all-time high, 900,000 
head, many of which have since gone to 
market, but favorable feeding conditions ma- 
terially extended the marketing pericd of 
these animals. 

Meat animals marketed will not adversely 
affect our livestock inventories. Cattle on 
hand January 1, slightly over 4,000,000 head, 
are 2 percent over 1944 numbers. Sheep and 
lambs on hand, nearly one and one-half mil- 
lion head, are 50 percent over 1944 holdings. 

Decreases in the State’s output will be evi- 
dent in marketings of pork, dairy products, 
and perhaps of poultry and eggs. Favorable 
feed conditions now existing will mitigate 
somewhat declines in inventory of dairy 
cattle, swine, and poultry, and will induce 
maximum unit yields of pork, milk, and 
poultry products. 

The crop outlook for the current year is 
excellent, with a present prospect of one of 
the greatest wheat yields in the State’s his- 
tory. 

Kansas plantings for 1945 crops, however, 
promise to be about 300,000 acres under 1944 
operations, or a probable total for the State 
of some 23,000,000 acres. Reductions are in- 
dicated in corn, oats, barley, sorghums, and 
potatoes. Flax and soybeans will be in- 
creased by 37 percent and 10 percent over 
1944 plantings. 

Soil moisture, a prime element in Kansas 
crop production, is abundant throurhout the 
State. Of course, producers are under a 
greater handicap than ever with respect to 
farm labor and machinery, and ju t what 
effect this may have upon the year’s produc- 
tion remains to be seen. A present critical 
problem is transportation, cars to move our 
grains to prevent further spoilage and to 
clear our elevators and bins for handling the 
forthcoming wheat crop. Considerable grain 
is piled on the ground, and the moving of 
high-moisture corn and sorghums in farmers’ 
bins is a matter of much concern, to avoid 
further depreciation. 

In view of the farmers’ magnificent re- 
sponse to the Government’s appeal for pro- 
duction and the trying need for food as cur- 
rently reported in the press, it is a tragedy 
that no adequate provision has been made 
for marketing available food supplies so 
sorely needed by a hungry world. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Monuter, Secretary. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re= 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S. 843. A bill to prohibit the prosecution of 
claims against the United States or Govern- 
ment corporations by employees or former 
employees; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

S. 844. A bill for the relief of Charles F, 
Burgess; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 845. A bill for the relief of Mabel Fowler; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S.846. A bill authorizing the payment of 
allowances in lieu of quarters or rations in 
kind to certain enlisted men; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 847. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
cf Montana to Christine West; and 

S. 848. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to Everett F. McInerney; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER) : 

S.849. A bill to create a commission to be 
known as the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(Mir. MORSE introduced Senate bill 850, 
which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing ) 

(Mr. BUSHFIELD introduced Senate bill 
£51, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 852. A bill to provide for increasing the 
rate of pension for veterans of the Civil War, 
and veterans of the War with Spain, who are 
blind or helpless or so nearly blind or help- 
less as to require regular aid and attendance; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 853. A bill to provide for the retirement 
of any officer of the National Guard who has 
served an aggregate of 25 years in the National 
Guard and who has served as Chief of the 
Militia Bureau or Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 854. A bill to provide that members of 
the Florida State militia company, known as 
the Jasper Blues, shall be credited with serv- 
ice in the United States Army during the 
War with Spain; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the making of treaties; and 

S.J. Res. 54. Joint resolution requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 
the second Sunday in October as Old Folks 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res.55. Joint resolution authorizing 
the broadcasting of the proceedings of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF VETERANS 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a bill to provide that 
the education and training provided for 
by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 shall be made available to vet- 
erans on an equal basis, without regard 
to age. I ask that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

I wish to say that it is impossible from 
the standpoint of fairness, to justify the 
present discriminatory features of the 
act. When the war is over we shall have 
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a great many educational adjustments to 
make, and I think the opportunities pro- 
vided for by the bill should be open to 
veterans without regard to age. For 
example, let me refer to the Nation’s 
needs for professional training in medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and other pro- 
fessional fields. I do not think it is fair 
to prevent access to such training on the 
part of our veterans because of any age 
requirement. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
850) to provide that the education and 
training provided for by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 shall be made 
available to veterans on an equal basis 
without regard to their age, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


RETIRED PAY FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received a great many letters from 
retired enlisted men and retired com- 
missioned personnel complaining about 
the small amount of their retired pay and 
the necessity for some assistance. I now 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill covering all 
retired personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, to provide 
for the furnishing of assistance to them. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
851) to provide for exclusion from gross 
income for income-tax purposes certain 
amounts received as retirement pay by 
retired military personnel, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHORTAGE OF 
FREIGHT CARS FOR GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a resolu- 
tion for appropriate reference and in 
connection with the resolution I ask to 
have printed in the REcorD a copy of a 
letter I have written to Carroll Miller, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. 
Monroe Johnson, Director, Office of De- 
fense Transportation; and John J. 
Pelley, president, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which explains the pur- 
pose of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred and, without 
objection, the letter presented by the 
Senator from Kansas will be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas some 2,000 country elevators es- 
sential to the marketing of wheat, corn, 
oats, sorghum grains, etc., in the States of 
Montana, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas are filled with grain and are closed 
down through inability to get railroad cars 
for out-bound shipments of grain now on 
hand and thereby depriving the farmer of 
his only method of moving his crop; and 

Whereas flour mills throughout the States 
named are either closed or operating part 
time because of insufficient freight-car sup- 
ply to move wheat out-bound from country 
elevators or flour in-bound from the mills, 
including the filling of contracts for flour 
for the armed forces; and 

Whereas some millions of bushels of sor- 
ghum grain have been piled on the ground 
on farms in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
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since being harvested last October anq No 
vember because of lack of freight cars ¢, 
move the harvested grain, much of such 
grain has deteriorated and is now deteriorat. 
ing; and 
Whereas in the important corn-pr 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, Sout Den 
Minnesota, Kansas, and others the corn crop 
of 1944 was harvested under weather con. 
ditions which left scores of millions of bush. 
els of corn with a moisture content above 
the limit permitted for commercial corn 
marketing, thereby subjecting such corn to 
rapid deterioration. Millions of bushels 
have deteriorated and millions of bushels 
are now deteriorating because of the inabjj. 
ity of country shippers to obtain freight 
cars necessary for the movement of this 
grain to primary markets and _ processins 
mills where special drying facilities are 
found; and 
Whereas in all the grain States of the West 
business is partly paralyzed. Farmers, mili. 
ers, marketers, and others are suffering 
heavy financial losses because of a totally 
inadequate freight-car supply to meet the 
requirements of that section for movement 
of grain already produced; and 
Whereas this condition has now obtained 
for a longer period than for any previous 
harvesting period and with no signs of im- 
provement adequate to meet the situation; 
and 
Whereas a most representative conference 
of the grain producers, country elevators, 
terminal elevators, grain markets, and mill- 
ers met at Kansas City on March 22, and set 
out clearly and at length this condition and 
prepared a petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the Association of 
American Railroads asking for substantial 
relief; and 
Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion failed to give the matter adequate con- 
sideration and failed to take any action in 
the way of relieving the situation; the Office 
of Defense Transportation went further and 
scornfully rejected the prayer of the Kansas 
City grain conference on March 22 for relief; 
and 
Whereas the Association of. American Rail- 
roads has not corrected the flagrant disloca- 
tion of the grain-car supply to which atten- 
tion has been repeatedly been called over a 
period of several months: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to promptly institute a 
thorough investigation into all phases of 
this situation, to investigate all factors con- 
tributing to, and continuing this condition 
to the great financial loss of the grain States 
and imperiling the Nation’s supply of food 
and feed grains necessary for our national 
welfare and endangering the production of 
sufficient materials for supplying the armed 
forces with bread, and to report its findings 
as early as practicable with such recommen- 
dations as it finds proper and necessary to 
correct existing conditions and prevent re- 
currence in the future. 


The letter presented by Mr. REep is as 
follows: 
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UNrITED STATES SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

April 5, 1945. 

Hon. CARROLL MILLER, 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Hon. J. MONROE JOHNSON, 

Director, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. JoHN J. PELLEY, 

President, Association of American Rail- 

roads. 

GENTLEMEN: I am addressing this letter to 
the parties named above because of the dis- 
tressing failure to fully comprehend the 
transportation situation in the Grain Belt. 
This failure is especially pronounced on the 
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part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Office of Defense Transportation. I 
am referring now to Commissioner Miller's 
letter (and accompanying documents) of 
March 31, and to the letter of Colonel John- 
son's dated April 2. I deeply regret that this 
intemperate letter was ever written or mailed, 
[ shall discuss its lack of justification later. 

I shall deal in this letter with Midwest and 
southwest grain production and transporta- 
tion. Conditions in the Northwest are com- 
parable to those in the Midwest and South- 
west. It is possible, however, to separate the 
Northwest from the other areas. It is im- 
possible to separate the Midwest and the 
Southwest from a grain production and a 
grain transportation point of view. 

Wheat is the staple food the wor.d over. 
The winter wheat output is generally from 
three-fifth to two-thirds of the total wheat 
production of the country. The principal 
producing States in the Hard Winter Wheat 
Belt and their crops for 1943 and 1944 are 
stated here: 


1943 1944 

; snc. satladediplgtde 

Bushels Bushels 
Kansas Jct ecmeeteen 144, 241, 000 191, 669, 000 
Obie. <. acaadecgeesue 31, 711, 000 85, 914, 000 
DOKRE. oon 0c ovasncssuns 36, 366, 000 74, 746, 000 
CaheteGe... xcadesedutuduwed 31, 616, 000 | 19, 134, 000 
NebVOGRD. 5 acsnscccoescten 61, 285, 000 35, 944, 000 
NDS. pmcunepoe | 305, 219,000 | 407, 407, 000 

| 





The great bulk of wheat requires transpor- 
tation—first, to the mill, and secondly, from 
the mill to the consumer. It will be observed 
that the winter wheat crop of 1944, for the 
five States named, was more than 33 percent 
above the crop of 1943. 

Sorghum grains are largely produced in 
three States. Virtually all sorghum grains 
require transportation. The 1943 and 1944 
crops in the three important production 
States are stated below: 


j 
1943 1944 


Bushels | Bushels 
kK i poli ital 14, 500, 000 | 49, 468, 000 
Oklahoma pcmineainnn 5, 355, 000 | 12, 915, 000 
- 96, 724, 000 


71, 817, 000 | 
91, 672, COO | 159, 107, 000 


The increase in the sorghum grain crop 
is about 70 percent. 

As both grains require transportation in 
something like the same degree, and are pro- 
duced in the same territory, I am considering 
those two grains together. The total output 
of wheat and sorghum grains in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, and Colorado, for 
1943, was 396,891,000 bushels. For 1944 the 
same crops, in the same States, amounted to 
566,514,000 bushels—an increase of 43 per- 
cent, 

Adequate consideration of the transporta- 
tion needs in this territory for 1944, as com- 
pared with 1943, must give consideration to 
these facts. 

Apparently neither the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nor the Office of Defense 
Transportation paid any attention to this 


factor. I shall come back to this point later. 
The Corn Belt is easily distinguished 
from the Wheat Belt. Not many States 


produce both corn and wheat in substantial 
quantities. In the territory under con- 


siceration, Kansas is shown as producing 
both. 
Corn production in Iowa, Nebraska, and 


Kanses for 1944, as compared with 1943, is 
Stated below: 
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1943 | 1944 





Bushels Bushels 
i acer cae 605, 454, 000 607, 608, 000 
| RR eS 216, 632, 000 329, 855, 000 
Pe: ic wtindieiett 84, 318, 000 114, 793, 000 
ES ae a 








906, 404, 000 | 1, 052, 256, 000 


There was a slight increase in Iowa, which 
is the largest corn-producing State. There 
is a very heavy increase in Nebraska and a 
considerable increase in Kansas, which is not 
a heavy corn-producing State. Some eighty- 
odd percent of corn is consumed locally and 
does not require rail transportation. In that 
respect it differs from both wheat and sor- 
ghum grains. The increase in corn produc- 
tion in these three States was 146,000,000 
bushels. If we take 15 percent of that 
amount, it would represent the increase in 
corn transportation that would be required 
in these three States. That would be about 
21,900,000 bushels of corn in addition to the 
transportation required a year previous. 
Estimating corn loadings at 1,700 bushels to 
the car, about 13,000 additional cars would 
be required this year, in these three States, 
for additional corn transportation. Using 
the same figure for wheat and for sorghum 
grains, the increased production of 169,000,- 
000 bushels would require 100,000 additional 
cars to handle just the increase. Adding the 
13,000 cars required for additional corn move- 
ment, we have a total of 113,000 additional 
cars above those needed to move the 1943 
crop. 

From reports of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, I have taken loadings on seven 
railroads which handle the bulk of the grain 
movement in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
and part of the transportation required for 
Nebraska and Iowa. This table has been 
broken into two parts. The first period runs 
from July 1 to December 30, 1943, and the 
same period in 1944. In that period, the 
great bulk of wheat, and virtually all sor- 
ghums, normally moves out of the growing 
area. I also show the movement from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 24, both for 1944 and 1945. 
Thé table is set out below: 


Cars loaded with grain end grain products 





| j 
July 1 | July 1 jJan.1to!Jan.1 to 
to Dee. | to Dec. |Mar. 24,| Mare24, 
} 30, 1943! 30,1044 1944 j 1945 


a —— ———|—— —— 


| | 
Atchison, Topeka & | 





Santa Fe........... | 97,011] 112, 600| 42,232! 40, 396 
Chicago, Burlington | | | 

& Quincy.........-.] 106,921; 79,000) 45,109) 26,416 
Chicago Rock Is- | 

land & Pacific..... | 86,206, 88,854) 38,595, 32,846 
Missouri Pacific.....| 65,614) 59,866) 28,906) 22, 536 
Missouri, Kansas «& | 

Ri ica tel | 19,227; 18,493 8,025} 8, 330 
St. Louis & San Fran- | | } 

A ix a cnousasisaaicail } 26,951 10, 708! 11,817 
Union Pacific......-- | 76, 401) 50, 735| 29, $38 

Bincseceued 478, 331; 450, 222) 204, 310) 182, 279 


It will be observed that on these seven 
most important grain-carrying railroads in 
the areas I am discussing, we were 28,000 
cars short of the transportation supply of 
1943 up to December 30, 1944. We should 
have had 43 percent more carloadings to pro- 
vide for the increased crop. That is the im- 
portant factor of which both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation are either ignorant of 
or are ignoring. 

From all the “cackling” that was done over 
the telephone, and in Commissioner Miller's 
letter, about an increase of some thousand 
or so of carloading in the week ended March 
24, 1945, and the projection of that increase 
up to and including June, one would think 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and the Office of Defense Transportation had 
a final and complete answer to the difficul- 
ties to which their attention has been so 
earnestly called by the grain producers, the 
grain trade and the milling interests of the 
Midwest States. The table shows that from 
January 1 to March 24 this territory was 
short 22,031 carloadings as compared to a 
year ago. The aggregate actual deficiency in 
carloadings in this territory is-50,000. 

This does not touch the question of mov- 
ing the increased grain production which, as 
estimated, would require 113,000 cars in ad- 
dition to the carloadings required to move 
the crop of a year previous. Combining 
these sums, this territory is short 163,000 car- 
loadings. 

An increase of a thousand or so cars a week 
does not scratch the surface of this problem. 
At this rate the transportation shortage in 
this area would be relieved late in 1946 or 
in 1947. 

I am astonished and disappointed that two 
agencies to which I have given such unquali- 
fied support throughout my entire fublic 
life should make so grievous an error either 
through ignorance or inadequate under- 
standing. 

I shall deal briefly, and only briefly, with 
the memorandum attached to the letter of 
Commissioner Miller. I do not know who 
prepared the memorandum on which his let- 
ter was based. There is little of value in 
this memorandum for this purpose. Some of 
the figures given are incorrect and some are 
irrelevant. Some are based upon a lack of 
understanding of the situation. For example, 
I quote from page 3: 

“Admittedly the country stations have 
not had a fully adequate boxcar supply in 
recent weeks, but the light receipts of wheat 
is due in part to the country elevators giv- 
ing preference to the loading of high- 
moisture corn.” 

Only one not familiar with grain-loading 
conditions would make a statement of that 
kind. Wet corn and wheat do not usually 
pass through the same elevators in volume 
at any time and certainly not at the same 
time. 

In discussing that part of the corn crop 
threatened with spoilage, some reference is 
made to a Nebraska committee. I do not 
know anything about that committee. I 
have before me a telegram from southwest 
Nebraska, dated April 2, which reads: 

“Elevators loaded to capacity with damp 
corn. About 20 percent grain car require- 
ments furnished. Approximately 70 percent 
crop still piled on ground on farms. Serious 
damage will result unless cars are furnished 
soon.” 

From the United States Department of 
Agricultural War Board for the State of Kan- 
sas I have a letter dated March 31, which 
states: 

“Large quantities of grain sorghum and 
corn are on the ground and deteriorating in 
quality rapidly.” 

From the superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific Railroad I have 
a telegram, dated April 3, which reads in 
part: 

“Two hundred and twenty cars wet corn 
pressing for movement. Estimated 6,000 
cars grain on ground on farms adjacent our 
territory.” 

From the superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Rock Island Railroad I have a 
telegram dated April 2, which reads in part: 

“Three thousand two hundred and ten 
cars wet corn pressing for movement of 
which about 1,000 carloads on farms on 
ground. Have 3,000,000 bushels other grain 
on farms in bins and on ground. Our box- 
car situation not eased, in fact, steadily grow- 
ing worse.” 

In the memorandum attached to Commis- 
sioner Miller's letter, under paragraph 5, 
reference is made to the Santa Fe as being 
the only road reporting sorghums on the 
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ground and that it reports a total of only 
72,000 bushels. 

I have a telegram from the superintendent 
of transportation of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
dated April 1, which reads in part: 

“Total 2,415,000 bushels sorghum grains on 
ground on farms. Eighty-six thousand ele- 
vators railroad stations.” 

It is difficult to obtain completely accu- 
rate information about these matters. All 
reports are more or less estimates or approxi- 
mations. That the whole situation is defi- 
nitely serious is beyond doubt. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports 990,190,000 bushels of corn on farms in 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas on 
January 1, 1944, as compared with 751,159,000 
on January 1, 1945. The same authority re- 
ports 95,621,000 bushels of wheat on the 
farms in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas on 
January 1, 1945, as compared with 69,838,000 
on January 1, 1944. 

What I have said here indicates devastat- 
ing ignorance or incredible indifference on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. I think the car-service division of the 
Association of American Railroads has a bet- 
ter understanding of the problem. I keep in 
touch with the transportation officers of the 
grain-carrying railroads in this territory and 
receive information fom them, as well as the 
car-service division. I have a very high re- 
gard for these transportation officers and 
for the Officials of the car-service division. 
I have no criticism of the over-all perform- 
ance of the railroads. 

I am definitely criticizing the railroads for 
this situation and since I have read Commis- 
sioner Miller’s letter, and Colonel Johnson’s 
letter, I join the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in the criticism. 

I deeply regret the intemperate letter of 
Colonel Johnson addressed to President Jes- 
sen, of the Kansas City Board of Trade. As 
a matter of fact, the grain conference at 
Kansas City on March 22 was as representa- 
tive a conference of that character as it would 
be pessible to assemble. Kansas City is the 
natural meeting point for the grain and 
milling interests of that territory. I had no 
advice of the intent to hold such a meeting 
and knew nothing about it until I received 
the same information as was sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the 
Association of American Railroads, and to the 
Office of Defense Transportation. The fact 
remains, however, that in general the report 
of that conference correctly described the 
situation prevailing over the entire Grain 
Belt. Ido not wholly agree with some of the 
suggestions made for relief, but this does 
not justify a wholesale indictment of the 
good faith of the conference nor lessen the 
vaiue of its report as accurately stating a 
desperate condition created by a shortage 
of transportation. Neither is a charge of sel- 
fishness justified. I happen to personally 
know many, perhaps most, of the men com- 
posing that conference. The country has no 
more fair-minded citizens than the men who 
participated in the meeting in Kansas City 
on March 22. 

The O. D. T., and possibly the I. C. C., has 
fallen into the error of assuming that the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was the only 
party to the expression of March 22. That 
is a grievous error. That statement, as in- 
dicated by the signature attached to the 
“Statement of Grain and Flour Milling In- 
terests Regarding the Shortage of Cars” was 
signed by the most representative group of 
grain producers, processors, and marketers 
possible to assemble. Representatives of all 
branches of grain production, marketing, 
and processing were present from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and Texas. The great primary 
markets of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Fort Worth, Enid, 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Amarillo, and others 


* tion representatives, 
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were present and attached their signatures 
to the statement. The milling trade of that 
whole section was fully represented. 

When Colonel Johnson suggested a con- 
ference be held in my office, Wednesday, 
March 28, I telephoned Mr. Walter Scott, of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, whom I re- 
gard as one of the best informed men on 
grain transportation and grain economics in 
the whole United States, suggesting that he 
come down and participate in the discussion. 
He did so on my invitation. 

The situation produced by inadequate 
transportation in the grain States of the 
Middle West is the worst I have ever seen. 
Grain is on the ground and spoiling. Mills 
are running part time because there are no 
cars to either bring wheat in from the coun- 
try or take the flour out of the mills. Abil- 
ity of the flour millers to fulfill war contracts 
and military needs is gravely impaired. In 
recent months the number of country eleva- 
tors closed for lack of sufficient cars has gone 
as high as 2,500 and has not fallen below 
1,800 at any time. This includes the North- 
west. 

That fact alone should challenge the in- 
stant attention of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Business is partly paralyzed 
in the grain section of the country. It is 
the grain from these States that feeds the 
people of the United States and whatever 
grain is sent abroad for suffering peoples 
must come from these States. 

This thing is not new. From Dodge City, 
Kans., in October 1944, I wired the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of American 
Railroads about the sorghum-grain situa- 
tion. It was being held on the ground on 
farms where grown because the country ele- 
vators were full of wheat which could not 
be moved because of the shortage of cars. 

I participated in a conference at Kansas 
City the latter part of October or the first 
part of November in which farm organiza- 
grain producers, the 
flour millers, and the grain trade were rep- 
resented. At that time, the matter was vig- 
orously presented to the car service di- 
vision. At that time a dislocation of the 
necessary boxcars was strongly indicated and 
relief was promised. Some relief was given. 
It was not adequate and little had been ac- 
complished when severe storms in the North- 
east began around the middle of December. 
There is no underestimating the severity of 
those storms nor the effect upon all forms of 
transportation. I do not know of anybody 
who undertakes to do that. 

I am certainly astonished, however, to find 
this language on page 2 of Colonel Johnson's 
letter: 

“I want to remind you that during the 
period those gateways were paralyzed by 
weather, except for a few embargoes, the 
shipping public, including you, shipped into 
that area without regard and wondered why 
they didn’t get their cars back.” 

This is a most astonishing suggestion. By 
everybody familiar with transportation by 
railroad, it has been regarded as a duty de- 
volving upon the railroads to keep shippers 
informed as to the ability to deliver ship- 
ments. It is hardly to be expected that ship- 
pers a thousand miles or more away from 
storm-affected territory could have knowl- 
edge on that point. Embargoes are laid by 
railroads themselves or by regulatory author- 
ity. It has never been regarded as a duty of 
the shippers to place afi embargo upon them- 
selves. 

I want to call special attention to the ex- 
tent of dislocation of boxcars as between 
railroads. There are other factors to bé con- 
sidered, of course, than the one factor of 
ownership of cars. This is the first factor, 
however, to be considered, The reports of 
the Association of American Railroads show 
the following percentages of boxcars on the 
railroads named as related to their ownership 
of that type of car: 
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Percentage of boxears to ownership on certain 
railroads 
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EASTERN ROADS 





Boston & Maine.._......_........ 277.4 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 

OG. 6-22 2 sei lcaeciene 220, 3 
Lehigh Vailey....-...2..2....0.... 176.8 
TNO s ihn on at vena eaeitih enabeneibets 120. 6 
Delaware & Hudson.... 125, 9 
po ep a ee ee 139. 2 
Central of New Jersey. 127.8 
Atlantic Coast Line ..-..-........ 165.8 


Great Northern. icsesnn5--scecs 72.3 
Northern Pacific........-........- 71.1 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul__. 73.9 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.__- 85.1 
ROOK, SOR inks «6 oa tnaeseondd ani 84.3 
St. Louijs-San Franciseo....-...... 59. 3 
Missouri Pacific: ........-......... 98.9 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas_....... 91.5 





As I have already indicated, ownership 
of boxcars is not the only factor to bs 
considered but it is the first factor. When 
railroads, like the Boston & Maine and 
the New York, New Haven, & Hartford, 
myst utilize practically their entire boxcar 
ownership for the handling of 1. c. 1. 
freight, it necessarily follows that they are 
using some other lines’ boxcars for their 
carload loading even though the complete 
movement is on their own rails. This situa- 
tion has been repeatedly brought to the at- 
tention of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. It is time that something was done 
about it. We have not come to a time when 
1. c. 1. freight on eastern railroads may use 
western railroad cars while western grain 
rots on the ground. 

In recent days and weeks, I have had 
perhaps 50 requests, mostly by telegraph, for 
a complete investigation of the boxcar sit- 
uation by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce This fact was discussed in 
the conference in my cffice on Wednesday, 
March 28, at which Colonel Johnson was 
present, as well as officers of the A. A. R. I 
had hoped such a movement could be 
avoided and so expressed myself to all inter- 
ests present. Events have taken a turn that 
makes such avoidance more difficult and per- 
haps impossible. That will be developed in 
the next few days. 

The treatment of this question by Com- 
missioner Miller and Division 3 of the I. C. C. 
is so casual and so obviously based upon 
incomplete information and inadequate con- 
sideration that the matter cannot possibly be 
left in this shape so far as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is concerned. While 
I have not agreed with all of the suggestions 
made by the conference in Kansas City, I 
emphatically disagree with the last para- 
graph of Chairman Miller’s letter of March 
31, whieh reads in part as follows: 

“It is believed that the policies and 
methods so far pursued will more quickly 
furnish the relief you seek than would the 
methods you propose.” 

Chairman Miller *akes altogether a too 
complacent attitude and apparently has a 
wholly inadequate cdéhception of the prob- 
lem. 

This problem goes far beyond regional dis- 
tress and damage to all Midwest interests be- 
cause of inadequate transportation. 

This situation is a national tragedy and 
must be given adequate attention. 

The Midwest is the bread basket of the Na- 
tion and is expected to be abie to furnish 
bread grain, not only for our own people but 
for the occupied territories in other countries. 
The Midwest farmer has planted his crops in 
accordance with a national program set out 
by the Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administration. With help from 
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favorable weather, he has produced .abun- 

antly. 

, mis grein requires transportation to be use- 

ful and without transportation will be wast- 

d. 

7 such waste is a loss not only to the grain 
producer but deprives the people>of this 
country and the world of needed food. Wheat 
is easily the most desired food material for 
general relief purposes throughout the con- 
quered territories. That this food waste 
should occur through too much complacency 
on the part of some agencies and a lack of 
vigorous handling by other agencies is not 
to be accepted as satisfactory for a single 
moment. 

It is very true that under orders of the 
A. A.R., empty boxcars are now moving west- 
ward but they are not yet moving in the vol- 
ume necessary to relieve the present situa- 
tion and prevent a great waste of food mate- 
rial. More vigorous action must be taken 
by the A, A. R. If such action is not forth- 
coming, certainly the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be requested to give or di- 
rect the O. D. T. to issue service orders that 
will require a boxcar movement in volume 
to overcome the dislocation now existing at 
the expense of the. western railroads and 
their shippers. 

This is not all. 

A winter wheat crop is in prospect that 
will exceed the 1944 crop in the Winter Wheat 
Belt by a substantial percentage. I am not 
expecting nor even hoping for a storage of 
empty boxcars in the wheat territory equiva- 
lent to what was customary through all the 
years up to last year. But I am expecting 
and shall take all steps possible to obtain 
for the western railroads a sufficient num- 
ber of their own boxcars to move grain out 
of their own territory before the 1945 crop 
comes on. Otherwise, the movement of the 
1945 crop will be seriously interfered with 
and great losses will result. The movement 
will be difficult enough if the grain presently 
on hand is gotten out of the way. It will 
be an impossible situation if that is not done. 

If this should require an investigation by 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee to obtain the desired action, and it is 
necessary to include the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well as the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the policies of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, that will be 
done. ; 

This is a matter of so deep concern to my 
fellow citizens, not only in Kansas, but of the 
entire Midwest, and of the Nation, that my 
plain duty requires the writing of this letter 
and the placing of the facts contained herein 
before the agencies named. I am not con- 
tent to let the matter drift as it has been 
drifting with no vigorous or conclusive action 
in sight. 

Very truly, 
CiypE M. REED. 
TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF PERSONS 
GUILTY OF ATROCITIES UPON PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR AND CIVILIANS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 116), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

Whereas the time has come when inter- 
national brigandage which has brought on 
the present wars and been responsible for 
the perpetration of unspeakable crimes upon 
prisoners of war and innocent civilians must 
be suppressed; and 

Whereas such international crime can 
never be effectively suppressed unless stern 
justice is dealt out to those who have com- 
mitted such criminal acts: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the United Nations 
shall make due arrangement and provision 
for the trial and punishment of those respon- 
sible for the war crimes of military aggres- 
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sion and private wrong committed during the 
war; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Government of 
the United States shall take its full part in 
working out and executing plans concurred 
in by the United Nations for the trial and 
punishment of those guilty of the crimes of 
military aggression and atrocities committed 


during the war upon prisoners of war and 
civilians, 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
recently come to my desk a very interest- 
ing report on the reorganization of Con- 
gress. It was prepared by the committee 
on Congress of the American Political 
Science Association. Three universities, 
two private research agencies, and three 
Government departments have faculty or 
staff members on this committee. I rec- 
ommend to each Member of Congress, if 
he has not already read the report, that 
he do so. On page 78 there are the find- 
ings and recommendations. I read 
them: 


IV. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL HANDICAPS 


Summing up now the principal conclusions 
of our survey, we find that Congress as an 
institution is handicapped in the perfor- 
mance of its proper functions in the following 
ways: 

1. By being overburdened by many local 
and private matters which divert its attention 
from national policy-making and which it 
ought not to have to consider. 

2. By the lack of adequate, independent, 
technical advice necessary for wise law-mak- 
ing, and the lack of sufficient secretarial serv- 
ice to handle requests from constituents and 
routine chores. 

3. By too many committees with overlap- 
ping jurisdictions and by the diffusion of 
responsibility for the development and co- 
ordination of legislative policy. 

4. By inadequately developed channels of 
communication with the Executive, making 
team-work between them difficult. 

5. By the lack of adequate facilities for 
the continuous inspection and review of ad- 
ministrative action. 

6. By the importunities of special-interest 
groups which tend to divert legislative em- 
phasis from broad questions of public in- 
terest. 

7. By the need of a redistribution of power, 
especially in the House of Representatives. 

8. By the inadequate compensation of its 
personnel. 


Beginning on page 79 there is found 
the Recapitulation of Recommendations. 
I ask that the recapitulation of recom- 
mendations on pages 79, 80, and 81 may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the recapi- 
tulation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RECAPITULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to mitigate these handicaps and 
remedy these defects in the internal organi- 
zation and operation and the external rela- 
tionships of Congress, we submit the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That Congress divest itself, because of 
the heavy volume of legislative business, of 
such work and activities as it can appropri- 
ately delegate to other agencies, such as the 
government of the District of Columbia, the 
settlement of private claims and pensions, 
and other private and local legislation, elimi- 
nating Private Calendar. 

2. That the committees of Congress be acde- 
quately equipped with independent, quali- 
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fied experts to aid them in making laws, such 
experts either to be attached to the com- 
mittees themselves or drawn from a central 
pool or joint legislative staff service, or both. 

3. That appropriations to the Legislative 
Reference Service and to the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel be substantially increased so as 
to strengthen their research and legal facili- 
ties. 

4. That the committee systems of both 
Chambers be simplified by (a) eliminating 
the inactive committees; (b) consolidating 
those with overlapping jurisdictions; (c) cre- 
ating twin committees organized functionally 
in both Houses; and (d) correlating them 
with major areas of public policy and admin- 
istration. 

5. That a Legislative Council be esteblished, 
to be composed of the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, the majority leaders in 
both Chambers, and the chairmen of the re- 
organized standing committees (sitting sepa- 
rately in each House); and that it be the duty 
of this Legislative Council to plan and coordi- 
nate the legislative program of Congress and 
to promote more effective liaison and coopera- 
tion with the Executive, 

6. That the reorganized standing commit- 
tees also be utilized as vehicles of communi- 
cation and collaboration between Congress 
and the corresponding administrative agen- 
cies within their respective jurisdictions; and 
that the heads of the major departments and 
administrative agencies appoint congres- 
sional secretaries who shall devote full time 
to liaison with their corresponding com- 
mittees in Congress. 

7. That the function of legislative over- 
sight of administrative performance be en- 
trusted by Congress primarily to the sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The subcommittees should 
hold informal, open hearings at regular in- 
tervals, at which the heads of their corre- 
sponding administrative services should 
respond to questions submitted in advance 
or at the hearing, by both members and non- 
members of the subcommittee, under rules 
of orderly procedure prescribed by Congress, 
and discuss the agency’s problems and 
policies with the committee. A full public 
record of these prcceedings should be kept 
by the subcommittee clerks. 

8. That all groups, representatives of 
which appear before congressional commit- 
tees, should register and make full disclosure 
of their membership, finances, etc. 

9. That an automatic time limit of, say, 6 
years be fixed upon service as chairman of a 
standing committee; or, alternatively, that 
standing committee chairmen be chosen at 
the beginning of each Congress by the com- 
mittee on committees of the majority party, 
as they are in some of the States; and that 
committee chairmen be required by the 
standing rules to (a) call committee meet- 
ings when desired by a majority of the 
members; (b) report bills within 10 days 
after the committee has taken favorable ac- 
tion, failing which report, any member of 
the committee could report the bill; and (c) 
keep a complete public record of all com- 
mittee proceedings except executive sessions. 

10. That the annual salaries of Senators 
and Representatives be increased to $15,000; 
that each Member’s annual allowance for 
clerical hire be substantially increased; and 
that the Civil Service Retirement Act he 
amended so as to make Members of Congress 
eligible for retirement annuities on a con- 
tributory basis after long legislative service. 


Congress must choose 


Paced with these handicaps and proposed 
remedies, Congress must consider which of 
them would strengthen the democratic proc- 
ess. Many of the proposed changes could be 
effected merely by amending the rules of the 
House and Senate. They are based on the 
belief that Congress must modernize its 
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machinery and methods to fit modern condi- 
tions if it is to keep pace with a greatly en- 
larged and active executive branch. This is 
@ better approach than that which seeks to 
meet the problem by reducing and ham- 
stringing the Executive. A strong and more 
representative legislature, in closer touch 
with and better informed about the admin- 
istration, is the antidote to bureaucracy. 
Unless it chooses to modernize its machinery 
and equip itself with the tools it needs, a 
frustrated Congress may become, as Senator 
O’Manoney has warned, “merely a timid and 
formal appendix to bureaucracy.” 

In general, it seems to us that Congress 
has an important choice before it: 

1. It may continue as at present without 
change. This course would mean that it 
wcild suffer from increased pressure of work, 
mitigated slightly from time to time by hap- 
hazard delegation of powers; that its tasks 
would be on such a scale that it would be 
humanly impossible to do them well; and 
that it would consequently continue to de- 
cline in public esteem and that leadership 
would steadily shift to the Executive. 

2. Or Congress may introduce some con- 
structive changes in its organization and op- 
eration with a view to more speed, better 
ccordination, more efficient use of personnel, 
and a unified leadership. 

We believe that the time is propitious for 
Congress not only to reconsider its internal 
organization and operation, but also to un- 
dertake important changes in the political 
and economic order. But, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said, “it takes time to persuade men 
to do even what is for their own good.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a num- 
ber cf these recommendations are re- 
statements of those heretofore made by 
Members of Congress. Some I have 
personally made. I recommend a thor- 
ough perusal of this report by the com- 
mittee having this study under consid- 
eraticn. 

I also reccmmend to the committee 
consideration of the subject of what 
functions, which during the depression 
era and curing the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken over, should be re- 
turned to the States. It is conceded by 
everyone that the Members of the House 
and the Senate are overburdened by 
many matters which divert their atten- 
tion from national policy making and 
which it should not be the business of 
a legislator to consider. If this com- 
mittee would recommend that the func- 
tions of government which belong to the 
States and the local communities be re- 
turned to the States and communities, 
and that were done, I think we would 
find that Congress could do a much bet- 
ter job in legislative matters which, after 
all, is its primary function. 


RADIO FREQUENCY MODULATION—TELE- 
GRAM FROM E. F. DcDONALD, JR. 


{Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram ad- 
dressed to him by E. F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Zenith Radio Corporation, of 
Chicago, Ill., relative to radio frequency mod- 
ulation, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ENFORCEMENT OF O. P. A. REGULA- 
TIONS—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


{Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp editorials from 
The Dalles (Oreg.) Chronicle, Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, and the Oregonian, 
relating to enforcement of O. P. A. regula- 
tions, which appear in the Appendix.] 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the situation now existing in the Sen- 
ate, it seems to me that we might dis- 
pose of some legislative business on the 
calendar. For that purpose, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of bills on the calen- 
dar to which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will proceed to state the meas- 
ures on the calendar. Is it desired to 
begin at the point where the Senate 
ended consideration of bills at the last 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are only four 
bills prior to that point. I suggest that 
we begin at the beginning of the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
proceed to state the measures on the 
calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 
42. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF SMALLER WAR 
PLANTS CORPORATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 105) to amend Public Law 603 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 404), which is 
entitled “An act to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business in the in- 
terests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the first sentence of section 4 (d) 
of the act entitled “An act to mobilize the 
productive facilities of small business in the 
interests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” approved June 
11, 1942, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The Corporation shall not have 
succession beyond December 31, 1946, except 
for purposes of liquidation, unless its life is 
extended beyond such date pursuant to an 
act of Congress.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation.” 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 47) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, with amendments on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “connec- 
tion”, to strike out “with rates and 
charges on freight”; and on the same 
page, line 10, after the word “until”, to 
strike out “June 1, 1945” and insert “6 
months after the approval of this act’, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of paragraph (2) of section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) No carrier by railroad and no express 
company subject to the provisions of this 
part shall deliver or relinquish possession at 
destination of any freight or express ship- 
ment transported by it until all tariff rates 
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and charges thereon have been paid, exce 
’ pt 
under such rules and regulations as the Com. 
mission may from time to time prescribe to 
govern the settlement of all such rates ang 
charges and to prevent unjust Giscrimina. 
tion: Provided, That the pYovisions of this 
paragraph shall not be construed to prohipit 
any carrier or express company from extend. 
ing credit in connection or express shipments 
transported for the United States, for any 
department, bureau, or agency thereof, or for 
any State or Territory or political subdiyj. 
sion thereof, or for the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this 
paragraph with respect to express companies 
and express shipments shall not become ap- 
plicable until 6 months after the approval 
of this act.” 
Sec. 2. Paragraph (5) of section 16 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, js 
amended to read as follows: 
“(5) Every order of the Commission sha)! 
be forthwith served upon the designated 
agent of the carrier in the city of Washing- 
ton or in such other manner as may be pro- 
vided by law. In proceedings before the Com- 
mission involving’ the lawfulness of rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, or practices, 
service of notice of the suspension of a tariff 
or schedule upon an attorney in fact of a 
carrier who has filed said tariff or schedule 
in behalf of such carrier naming the rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, or practices, in- 
volved in such proceedings shall be deemed 
to be due and sufficient service upon the car- 
rier, and service of notice of the suspension of 
a joint tariff or schedule upon a carrier 
which has filed said joint tariff or schedule 
to which another carrier is a party naming 
the rates, fares, charges, classifications, or 
praetices involved in such proceedings shall 
be deemed to be due and sufficient service 
upon the several carriers parties thercto. 
Such service of notice may be made by mail 
to such attorney in fact or carrier at the 
address shown in the tariff or schedule. The 
provisions of this paragrarh are additional to 
those made in section 6 of the act of June 
18, 1910 (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 49, sec- 
tion 50).” 
Sec. 3. The first sentence of paragraph (6) 
of secticn 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
“The Commission or any duly authorized 
special agent, accountant, or examiner 
thereof shall at all times have authority to 
inspect and copy any and all accounts, books, 
records, memoranda, correspondence, and 
other documents, of persons which directly 
or indirectly through rental agreements with 
shippers or otherwise furnish cars to or for 
use by any carrier by railroad or express com- 
pany subject to this part or which furnish 
protective service against heat or cold to or 
on behalf of any carrier by railroad or ex- 
press company subject to this part: Pro- 
vided, however, That such authority shall be 
limited to accounts, books, records, memo- 
randa, correspondence, or other documents 
which pertain or relate to the cars or pro- 
tective service so furnished.” 
Sec. 4. Subparagraph (c) of paragraph (7) 
of section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is amended to read as follows: 
“(c) Any carrier or lessor, or person fur- 
nishing cars or protective service, as referred 
to in paragaph (6) of this section, or any 
officer, agent, employee, or representative 
thereof, who shall fail to make and file an 
annual or other report with the Commission 
within the time fixed by the Commission, or 
to make specific and full, true, and correct 
answer to any question within 30 days from 
the time it is lawfully required by the Com- 
mission so to do, shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each and every 
day it shall continue to be in default with 
respect thereto.” 
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crc. 5. (a) The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 221 of the Interstate Com- 
Act is amended by striking out the 


merce a 
word “registered. 

(b) The last sentence of such subsection 
(a) is amended to read as follows: “In pro- 


ceedings before the Commission involving 
the lawulness of rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, or practices, service of notice of the 
suspension of & tariff on schedule upon an 
attorney in fact of a carrier who has filed 
caid tariff or schedule in behalf of such car- 
rier naming the rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, or practices involved in such pro- 
ceedings shall be deemed to be due and suffi- 
cient service upon the carrier and service of 
notice of the suspension of a joint tariff or 
schedule upon a carrier which has filed said 
joint tariff to which another carrier is a party 
naming the rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, or practices involved in such proceed- 
ings shall be. deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the several carriers parties 
thereto, but such manner of service shall not 
be considered as excluding service in any 
other manner authorized by law.” 

Sec. 6. (a) The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 315 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended by striking out the 
word “registered.” 

(b) The last sentence of such subsection 
(a) is amended to read as follows: “In pro- 
ceedings before the Commission involving the 
lawfulness of rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, or practices, service of notice of the 
suspension of a tariff or schedule upon an at- 
torney in fact of a carrier who has filed said 
tariff or schedule in behalf of such carrier 
naming the rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, or practices involved in such proceed- 
ings shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the carrier and service of no- 
tice of the suspension of a joint tariff or 
schedule upon a carrier which has filed said 
joint tariff to which another carrier is a party 
naming the rates, fares, charges, Classifica- 
tions, or practices involved in such proceed- 
ings shall be deemed to be due and sufficient 
service upon the several carriers parties 
thereto, but such manner of service shall not 
be considered as excluding service in any 
other manner authorized by law.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, Senate bill 47, the second bill 
on the calendar, was passed a few 
moments ago. This is a pretty compre- 
hensive bill, one dealing with freight 
shipments in interstate commerce. 

My understanding is that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], who is not in the Cham- 
ber at present, desired to present some 
amendments to the bill before it was 
passed, and I myself am not satisfied 
with the bill in its present shape, for the 
same reason, I think, as that on which 
the opposition of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is based. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the action by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered so that the bill may re- 
main on the calendar until we can un- 
derstand whether it is in the final form 
in which it should be at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland, but as I understand the 
situation, the bill was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pre- 
Sented their views to the committee, and 
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it seemed to the committee—I think the 
action was unanimous—that the bill was 
in the form in which the committee de- 
sired to have it passed. I shall not in- 
terpose any objection, however, to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no disposition 
to object to ultimate passage of the 
measure. I simply wish to make sure 
that the bill, which would amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended, is 
in the proper form. That is why I have 
asked that the action taken on the bill 
be now reconsidered, so the bill may-go 
back on the calendar; and when it comes 
up the next time for consideration I shall 
make no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the votes by which the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing and passed are reconsidered, and the 
bill will be returned to the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1793) to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the board 
of trustees of the Saunders Memorial 
Hospital, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina has requested that 
the bill go over. It will be passed over. 


MRS. MILDRED RING 


The bill (H. R. 949) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mildred Ring, was considered, or- 
dered to’a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF BEATRICE WITHERS, DE- 
CEASED, AND MARY M. WITHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 174) for the relief of the estate of 
Beatrice Withers, deceased, and Mary M. 
Withers, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“the estate of Beatrice Withers, late of 
Memphis, Tenn., the sum of $7,925, in full 
satisfaction of the claim of such estate 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of a building at No. 
322 North” and insert “Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee for herself and Myrtle 
Withers Figgatt and Lochie Withers Gid- 
dings under an indenture executed by 
Beatrice Withers bearing the date of 
July 14, 1942, the sum of $4,425, in full 
satisfaction of the claim of such trustee 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of a building at No. 
322 North.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 6, after the word “Army”, to strike 
out “aircraft’’ and insert “airplane.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 7, after “1944”, to Strike out 
“the sum of $4,791.93 in” and insert “(2) 
to Mary Martha Withers, as administra- 
trix of the estate of Beatrice Withers, de- 
ceased, the sum of $3,791.93 in.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 15, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “(2)” and insert “(3).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in the same 
line, after the name “Mary”, to strike out 
the initial “M” and inset “Martha.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, 
after the name “Tenne:jseee”, to insert 
“individually.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee for herself and Myrtle 
Withers Figgatt and Lochie Withers Giddings 
under an indenture executed by Beatrice 
Withers bearing the date of July 14, 1942, the 
sum of $4,425, in full satisfaction of the 
claim of such trustee against the United 
States for compensation for the loss of a 
building at No. 322 North Claybrook Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., which was destroyed by 
fire when a United States Army airplane 
crashed into such building on April 29, 1944; 
(2) to Mary Martha Withers, as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Beatrice Withers, de- 
ceased, the sum of $3,791.93 in full satis- 
faction of the claim of such estate for com- 
pensation for the loss of personal property 
belonging to the said Beatrice Withers, which 
was destroyed in such fire; and the sum of 
$5,000 in full satisfaction of all claims aris- 
ing out of the death of the said Beatrice 
Withers as a result of such fire; and (3) to 
Mary Martha ‘Withers, of Memphis, Tenn., 
individually, the sum of $1,734.04, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for the loss of per- 
sonal property belonging to her, which was 
destroyed in such fire: Provided, That no 
part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee, Mary Martha With- 
ers, aS administratrix of the estate of 
Beatrice Withers, deceased; and Mary 
Martha Withers, individually.” 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS ON INTERNATIONAL 
STRIP, NOGALES, ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 69) for the relief of settlers on the 
International Strip at Nogales, Ariz. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, this 
bill involves an old controversy as to 
whether persons in the town of Nogales 
should have compensation for a 60-foot 
strip of land lying along the Mexican 
border. It seems that this land was 
taken for use as a sort of international 
strip along about 1898. There have been 
various attempts to have the amount 
claimed to be due paid. 

Along about 1912, as I recall, the mat- 
ter was submitted to.the Court of Claims. 
That court found that there was the 
damage, but said there was nothing due 
the individuals for the land since their 
title was not good. The question as to 
title did not seem to the Committee on 
Claims to be very material if the persons 
were damaged to the extent claimed. 
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The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Hay- 
DEN] has been, according to the record— 
I have never talked with him about it— 
trying to have passed this bill or a similar 
bill giving compensation to the people 
who had been damaged by the taking of 
this strip. Many of them have died but 
the rights have been passed on. I think 
the Claims Committee thought that these 
people should have their damages. That 
is the history of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading read the third time, 
an@g passed, as follows: 

Bw it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following persons or, in case of their decease, 
to thetr legal representatives, the sums stated 
after each of their names, in full compensa- 
tion for the losses incurred by them because 
of the destruction and removal in 1899 of their 


buildings and other property by authorities © 


of the United States from premises severally 
occupied by them on what is commonly called 
the International Strip, in the town of 
Nogales, Ariz.; John T. Brickwood, $3,750; 
Edward Gaynor, $4,250; Theodore Gebler, 
$1,200; Lee W. Mix, $1,450; Arthur L. Peck, 
$2,350; Thomas D. Casanega, $500; Joseph de 
Lusignan, $3,250; Joseph H. Berger, $1,800. 


EXEMPTION OF MEMBERS OF ADVISORY 
BOARD FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 


CRIMINAL CODE AND REVISED STAT- 
UTES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill GH. R. 1527) to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 from certain provisions of 
the Criminal Code and Revised Statutes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, at the end of line 4, to 
strike out “or in section 19 (c) of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 395, 78th Cong.) or in section 27 of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to exempt the members of the 
Advisory Board appointed under the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code.” 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 461) authorizing the ac- 
quisition for park purposes of certain 
lands adjacent to Rock Creek Park in 
the District of Columbia, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Brzgo] reported the bill. He 
is not on the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 83) to change 
the reference of Senate bill 541 to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended, 
from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to the Committee on Commerce, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that 
resolution will have to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 


COMPACT BETWEEN COLORADO AND 
_KANSAS FOR DIVISION OF ARKANSAS 
RIVER WATERS | 


The bil) (H. R. 914) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the States of Colo- 
rado and Kansas to negotiate and enter 
into a compact for the division of the 
waters of the Arkansas River, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDATORY CONTRACTS UNDER 
IRRIGATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 37) to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of 
extending the time in which amendatory 
contracts may be made and for other 
purposes, which had been reported by 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation with an amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
1939 Congress passed a bill which au- 
thorized the Bureau of Reclamation 
through the Department of the Interior 
to negotiate during the period of 5 years 
repayment contracts under the reclama- 
tion law. The 5-year period expired last 
year. The purpose of this bill is to re- 
new that authority for a period of 5 years 
after the termination of the war, the rea- 
son, of course, being that the war has in- 
tervened and many of these renegotia- 
tions have not been carried out. It has 
seemed desirable to the committee that 
the authority should be extended for a 
period of 5 years after the termination of 
the war. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the bill 
does not change the general basis of the 
repayments. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all, send I 
hope the bill may be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment reported by the committee will be 
stated. 


The amendment was, in section 3, page 
4, line 13, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “provision” and insert “provisions”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For each project contract unit where 
a@ repayment contract is entered into pur- 
suant to this section, each year the per- 
centage of the normal returns for said year 
by which the annual returns of said year 
exceed or are less than said normal returns 
shall be determined by the Secretary. For 
each unit or major fraction of a unit of 
said percentage of said increase or decrease 
there shall be an increase or decrease, respec- 
tively, of 2 percent in the amount or amounts 
of the installment or installments for said 
year under the organization’s obligation or 
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obligations as determined under gs 
(b) and (e) of this section, aid ee 
amount or amounts as thus increaseq or ; 
creased shall be the payment or payments .; 
ents of 
construction charges due and payable 4, 
said year, except that in no event shall o~ 
amount of the said payment or payments ma 
and payable for any year be less thax . 
percent nor, as determined by the Secretar 
more than from 150 to 200 percent, inclusive’ 
of the amount or amounts of the installment 
or installments for said year under the o; 
ganization’s obligation or obligations as de 
termined under subsections (b) and (e) ¢; 
this section. The Secretary is hereby author 
ized to amend any repayment contracts here. 
tofore or hereafter entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of this section to conform tg 
the provisions of this amendment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 (c) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shal! 
report to the Congress on any proposed con. 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section 
and he may execute any such contract on 
behalf of the United States only after ap- 
proval thereof has been given by act of Con. 
gress. Contracts, so approved, however, may 
be amended from time to time by mutual 
agreement and without further approval by 
Congress if such amendments are within the 
scope of authority heretofore or hereafter 
granted to the Secretary under any act, except 
that amendments providing for repayment 
of construction charges in a period of years 
longer than authorized by this act, as it may 
be amended, shall be effective only when ap. 
proved by Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 17 of the Reclamation Proj. 
ect Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for modification of existing 
repayment contracts or other forms of obli- 
gations to pay construction Charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or De- 
cember 31 of the fifth full calendar year after 
the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, whichever period is the longer. 

“(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to defer the time for the payment of such 
part of any installments of construction 
charges under any repayment contract or 
other form of obligation (exclusive of con- 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsection 
(a) of this section as he deems necessary to 
adjust such installments to amounts within 
the probable ability of the water users to 
pay. Any such deferment shall be effected 
only after findings by the Secretary that the 
installments under consideration probably 
cannot be paid on their due dates without 
undue burden on the water users, consider- 
ing the various factors which in the Secre- 
tary’s judgment bear on the ability of the 
water users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provisions relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in the interest of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 12 
months after the action of deferment, they 
shall be effected only by a formal supple- 
mental contract. Such a contract shall pro- 
vide by its terms that, it being only an ‘n- 
terim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in them- 
selves, to be construed as a criterion of the 
terms of any amendatory contract that may 
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be negotiated pursuant to sections 3, 4, or 
7 of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF FACT FINDERS’ ACT 


The bill (H. R. 1534) to amend the 
Fact Finders’ Act was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REDUCTION OF TEMPORARY WARTIME 
GRADES OF GENERAL OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 701) to provide a method 
for the wartime reduction of temporary 
grades held by general officers of the 
Army of the United States was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, during the con- 
tinuance of any of the wars in which the 
United States is mow engaged and for 6 
months thereafter, the President, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
authorized to appoint any member of the 
Army of the United States who since August 
27, 1940, has been appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to the 
temporary grade of major general in the 
Army of the United States or to any higher 
grade, and whose appointment to such grade 
has been terminated, to any temporary gen- 
eral officer grade in the Army of the United 
States which is lower than the grade held 
under the appointment terminated. 


ACQUIRING BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The bill (H. R. 685) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the acquisition of 
buildings and grounds in foreign coun- 
tries for use of the Government of the 
United States of America,” approved May 
7, 1926, as amended, to permit of the 
sale of buildings and grounds and the 
utilization of proceeds of such sale in 
the Government interest, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 122) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the 
District of Columbia; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1921, as 
amended, which had been reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments. 

The amendments were, page 7, section 
3, line 9, to strike out “multiplies” and 
insert “multiples of”; on page 8, after 
line 10, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
sale ot milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart, 1 pint, 
half pint, or 1 gill. Such botties or jars shall 
have clearly blown or otherwise permanently 
matked in the side of each such bottle or jar 
or printed on the cap or stopple the name 
and address of the person, firm, or corporation 
who or which shall have bottled such milk 
or cream. Any person who uses, for the pur- 
Pose of selling milk or cream, bottles or jars 
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which do not comply with the requirements 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of 
using false measure.” 


On the same page, after line 23, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
the following new section: 

“Src. 2214. The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further authorized 
to make purchases of food in connection with 
the investigation and detection of sales of 
food by misrepresentation or false advertis- 
ing in violation of the act entitled ‘An act 
to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,’ approved May 29, 1916; 
and there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this section.” 


And on page 9, line 12, after the word 
“substitutes”, to insert “butter, butter 
substitutes”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Super- 
intendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921, as amend- 
ed, is hereby further amended as follows: 

Strike out section 3 of said act and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. That the Superintendent and, un- 
der his direction, his assistants and inspec- 
tors, shall have exclusive power to perform 
all the duties provided in this act. They 
shall, at least every 6 months, and oftener 
when the Superintendent thinks proper, in- 
spect, test, try, and ascertain whether or not 
they are correct, all weights, scales, beams, 
measures of every kind, instruments or 
mechanical devices for weighing or measur- 
ing, and all tools, appliances, or accessories 
connected with any or all such instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring used or employed in the District of 
Columbia by any owner, agent, lessee, or em- 
ployee in determining the weight, size, quan- 
tity, extent, area. or measurement of quan- 
tities, things, produce, or articles of any kind 
offered for transportation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, hire, or award, or the weight of per- 
sons for a charge or compensation, and shall 
approve and seal, stamp, or mark, in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioners, 
such devices or appliances as conform to the 
standards kept. in the office of the Superin- 
tendent, and shall seize and destroy or mark, 
stamp, or tag with the word ‘condemned’ 
such as do not conform to the standards, and 
shall also mark the date of such condemna- 
tion upon the same. Any weight, scale, beam, 
measure, weighing or measuring device of any 
kind which shall be found to be unsuitable 
for the purpose for which it is intended to 
be used or of defective construction or ma- 
terial shall be condemned. No person shall 
use or, having the same under his control, 
shall permit to be used for any of the pur- 
poses enumerated in this act any weight, 
scale, beam, measure, weighing or measuring 
device whatsoever unless the same has been 
approved in accordance with the provisions 
of this act within 6 months prior to such use, 
or that does not conform to the standards 
kept in the office of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, or that does 
not bear the approval seal, stamp, or mark 
prescribed by the Commissioners, or which, 
having been condemned, has not thereafter 
been approved as provided in this act. 

“Any person who shall acquire or have in 
his possession after the passage of this act 
any scale, weighing instrument, or nonport- 
able measure or measuring device, subject to 
inspection or test under the provisions of 
this act, which has not been approved in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
Within 6 months prior to acquisition or pos- 
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session and which does not bear the approval 
seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by the Com- 
missioners, shall notify the Superintendent 
in writing at his office, giving a general de- 
scription thereof, and the street and number 
or other location where same may be found, 
and it shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent to cause the same to be inspected and 
tested within a reasonable time after receipt 
of such notice. Any person who shall acquire 
or have in his possession after the passage of 
this act any portable measure or measuring 
device, subject to inspection or test under 
the provisions of this act, which has not been 
approved in accordance with the provisions 
of this act within 6 months prior to acquisi- 
tion or possession and which does not bear 
the approval seal, stamp, or mark prescribed 
by the Commissioners shall cause the same to 
be taken to the office of the Superintendent 
for inspection and test. 

“Every peddler, hawker, huckster, transient 
merchant, or other person with no fixed or 
established place of business shall, before 
using any weight, scale, measure, weighing or 
measuring device for any of the purposes 
enumerated in this act, cause the same to be 
taken to the office of the Superintendent for 
inspection and test semiannually, and shall 
not use for the purposes herein mentioned 
any weight, scale, measure, weighing or meas- 
uring device which has not been approved 
within 6 months prior to the time of such 
use, and does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners.” 

Sec. 2. Insert at the end of section 7 the 
following: 

“No person shall charge or collect for any 
commodity or commodities a sum greater 
than the price or prices indicated or quoted 
at the time of sale. No person shall charge, 
collect, or accept any money for any com- 
modity which he shall not have delivered or 
which he shall not have agreed to deliver. 
When a whole number or fraction, or both, 
are used in representing the price or quan- 
tity of any commodity, thing, or service 
offered or exposed for sale, such number or 
combination of numbers shall be of such 
size as to indicate clearly the price or quan- 
tity of such commodity, thing, or service.” 

Sec. 3. Strike out section 11 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. That it shall be unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale in the District of Columbia 
any coal, charcoal, or coke in any manner 
other than by weight. No person shall sell 
or deliver or attempt to deliver to any pur- 
chaser within the district of Columbia any 
coal, charcoal, or coke unless the quantity 
so sold or delivered or attempted to be de- 
livered to each purchaser shall have been 
weighed separately. No person shall de- 
liver to any purchaser within the District of 
Columbia any coal, charcoal, or coke unless 
the same shall have been kept separated 
from any other coal, charcoal, coke, or other 
commodity after same has been weighed as 
aforesaid until final delivery thereof. 

“No person shall deliver or attempt to de- 
liver any coal, charcoal, or coke in a quantity 
of one-fourth of a ton or more without ac- 
companying the same by a delivery ticket 
and a duplicate thereof, fhe original of which 
shall be in ink or indelible substance, on 
each of which shall be clearly and distinctly 
expressed the following information: 

“(a) The gross weight of the load, the tare 
weight of the delivery vehicle, and the net 
weight of the coal, charcoal, or coke expressed 
in pounds avoirdupois; 

“(b) The name of the owner and location 
of the scale on which the coal, charcoal, or 
coke shall have been weighed; 

“(c) Name and address of the seller and of 
the purchaser; and 

“(d) The name of the person who weighed 
said coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Upon demand of the Superintendent or 
any of his assistants or inspectors upon the 
person in charge of the vehicle of delivery, 
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the original of these tickets shall be surren- 
dered to the official making such demand. 
The duplicate ticket shall be delivered to the 
purchaser of said coal, charcoal, or coke, or 
to his agent or representative, at the time of 
delivery of such coal, charcoal, or coke. Upon 
demand of the superintendent or any of his 
assistants or inspectors, or of the purchaser 
or intended purchaser, his agent, or repre- 
sentative, the person delivering such coal, 
charcoal, or coke shall convey the same forth- 
with to a public scale, owned and operated 
as hereinafter provided, or to any legally 
approved private scale in the District of 
Columbia, the owner of which may consent 
to its use, and shall permit the verifying of 
the weight, and after the delivery of such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall return forthwith 
with the wagon, truck, or other vehicle used 
to the same scale and permit to be verified 
the weight of the wagon, truck, or other 
vehicle. 

“When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in 
quantities of one-fourth ton or more, it shall 
be sold in quantities of one-fourth ton, one- 
half ton, 1 ton, or in multiples of a ton. 
When coal, charccal, cr coke is sold in quan- 
tities of less than one-fourth ton, it shall 
be weighed at the time of delivery or sold in 
packages containing 100 pounds, 50 pounds, 
25 pounds, 15 pounds, or 10 pounds. No 
package of coal, charcoal, or coke shall be 
made for sale, kept for sale, offered for sale, 
exposed for sale, or sold unless it shall have 
distinctly and conspicuously printed on the 
outside thereof in plain bold-face type, not 
smalier than 36 point, the name of the com- 
modity, the quantity of contents in pounds, 
and the name and address of the maker of 
said package. When ccal, charcoal, or coke 
is sold and delivered in packages, no delivery 
ticket shall be required. 

“No coal, charcoal, or coke shall be sold 
which contains at the time the weight is 
taken more water or other liquid substance 
than is due to the natural condition of the 
coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Every vendor of ccal, charcoal, or coke 
shall cause his name and address to be dis- 
tinctly and conspicuously displayed in let- 
ters and figures at least 4 inches high on 
both sides of every vehicle used by or for him 
for the sale or delivery of coal, charcoal, or 
coke. In case of an estate, the trustee, ad- 
ministrator, or executor, or other person in 
charge of the affairs of such estate shall be 
deemed to be the vendor.” 

Src. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
sale of milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart, 1 
pint, half pint, or 1 gill. Such bottles or jars 
shall have clearly blown or otherwise per- 
manently marked in the side of each such 
bottle er jar or printed on the cap or stopple 
the name and address of the person, firm, or 
corporation who or which shall have bottled 
such milk or cream, Any person who uses, for 
the purpose of selling milk or cream, bottles 
or jars which do not comply with the require- 
ments of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of using false measure.” 

Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 2214. The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further authorized 
to make purchases of food in connection 
with the investigation and detection of sales 
of food by misrepresentation or false adver- 
tising in violation of the act entitled ‘An 
act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia,’ approved May 29, 1916; 
and there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually such sums as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this 
section.” 

Sec. 6. Strike out the last sentence of sec- 
tion 19 of said act and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “All fish, meat, poultry, meat 
products, lard, lard substitutes, butter, but- 
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ter substitutes, and cheese shall be sold by 
avoirdupois weight.” 

Sec. 7. Strike out section 28 of said act 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Szec. 28. That the Commissioners are here- 
by authorized and empowered to make such 
regulations as may be necessary for the con- 
trol, regulation, and supervision of all mark- 
ets owned by the District of Columbia and 
that the Superintendent, under the direction 
of the Commissioners, shall have supervision 
of all produce and other markets owned by 
the District of Columbia, shall enforce such 
regulations regarding the operation of the 
same as the Commissioners may make, shall 
make such investigations regarding the sale, 
distribution, or prices of commodities in the 
District of Columbia as the Commissioners 
may direct, and shall make reports and 
recommendations in connection therewith.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 123) to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for com- 
mitments to, maintenance in, and dis- 
charges from th _ District Training 
School, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, and to amend sec- 
tion 15 thereof, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments, 
on page 3, line 14, after the words “to 
the”, to strike out “Board of Public Wel- 
fare” and to insert “Collector of Taxes of 
the District of Columbia’; on line 16, 
before the word “quarterly”, to strike 
out “or’, and after the word “quar- 
terly’’ to insert the words “or monthly”; 
on line 17, after the words “of the’, to 
strike out “Board of Public Welfare” and 
to insert ‘‘said Collector of Taxes’’, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
section 15 thereof, as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 14. If the order for admission is as a 
public patient, and it shall appear then or 
at any time thereafter that the patient has 
an estate out of which the Government may 
be reimbursed for his maintenance, in whole 
or in part, the court shall order the payment 
out of such estate of the whole or such part 
of the cost of maintenance of said patient 
at said institution as it shall deem just, regard 
being had for the needs of those having a 
legal right to support out of said estate, which 
said order shall remain in full force and effect 
unless modified by the court. Upon the 
death of such feeble-minded person while an 
inmate at such institution or within 5 years 
after discharge therefrom, his estate shall 
be liable to the District of Columbia for the 
cost of his maintenance at said institution, 
and the claim of the District of Columbia 
shall be a preferred claim. 

“Sec. 15, If the order for admission is as a 
public patient and the court at any time 
finds that the patient has not an estate out 
of which the District of Columbia may be 
fully reimbursed for his maintenance, the 
father, mother, husband, wife, and adult 
children of such feeble-minded person, if of 
sufficient ability, shall pay the cost to the 
District of Columbia of his maintenance at 
the District Training School, at Laurel, Md. 
The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia may petition the District Court of the 
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United States for the District of Columbia 
at any time during the commitment of such, 
feeble-minded person to said institution, to 
direct any such relative or relatives to 
the District of Columbia, in whole or in 
for his maintenance at said institution: 
Provided, That in no case shall any such rela. 
tive or relatives be required to pay more than 
the actual cost to the District of Columbia 
of the maintenance of such feeble-mingeg 
person. 

“If the District Court of the United states 
for the District of Columbia finds that any 
such relative or relatives is or are able to 
pay for the maintenance of such feeble. 
minded person, in whole or in part, it may 
make an order requiring payment by any 
such relative or relatives of such sum or 
sums as it may find he or they are reason. 
ably able to pay and as may be necessary to 
provide for the maintenance of such feeble. 
minded person. Said order shall require the 
payment of such sum or sums to the Collec. 
tor of Taxes of the District of Columbia an. 
nually, semiannually, quarterly, or monthly 
as the court may direct. It shall be the duty 
of the said Collector of Taxes to collect the 
said sum or sums due under this section 
and section 14, and turn the same into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia. If any such 
relative or relatives made liable for the main- 
tenance of such feeble-minded person shall 
fail to provide or pay for such maintenance, 
in accordance with the order of court, the 
court shall issue to such relative or relatives 
a citation to show cause why he or they 
should not be adjudged in contempt. The 
citation shall be served at least 10 days 
before the hearing thereon. 

“Any such order may be enforced against 
any property of any such relative or rela- 
tives made liable for the maintenance of 
such feeble-minded person, in the same way 
as if it were an order for temporary alimony 
in a divorce case. 

“Upon the death of any such relative or- 
dered by the court to pay for the mainte- 
nance of such feeble-minded person in whole 
or in part, the estate of such relative shall 
be liable to the District of Columbia for the 
unpaid amount due the District of Columbia 
under said order of court at the time of the 
death of said relative, and the claim of the 
District of Columbia shall be a preferred 
claim against such estate.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read-the third time, 
and passed. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 124) to amend section 16 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia,’ 
approved June 20, 1906, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 4, 
1924, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An uct to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 
1906, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 4, 1924 (Public, No. 188, 68th 
Cong.), be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 16. That when necessary, the Board 
of Education, on written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, is authorized 
and empowered to appoint temporary teach- 
ers: Provided, That such appointments shall 
be made for a limited period not to extend 
beyond June 30 cf the fiscal year in whch 
the appointments are made, and the Board 
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of Education is authorized to terminate the 
services of any temporary teachers at any 
time, on the written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools: Provided 
jurther, That all temporary teachers shall 
be assigned to the basic salary of the class 
in which the service is to be performed, and 
shall not be entitled to longevity allowance 
in said class.” 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS COLLECTED BY 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
pill (S. 125) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds collected by District of 
Columbia examining, licensing, and 
other boards and commissions, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendmenis, in section 1, 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “Archi- 
tects” and the comma, to strike out 
“Boxing Commission”; in section 2, page 
2, in line 13, after the word “commis- 
sions”, to strike out “including the power 
to require of inembers and employees of 
said boards and commissions the giving 
of bond for the faithful discharge of 
their duties in accordance with the act 
approved June 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 430, ch. 
332),” and to insert “and are further au- 
thorized and empowered to require such 
members and employees of said boards 
and commissions as the said Commis- 
sioners may determine to give or renew 
bond to the District of Columbia for the 
faithful discharge of their duties and to 
fix the penalty of any such bond. The 
said Commissioners are also authorized 
to relieve such members and employees 
from any other requirement of law re- 
lating to bonds of said members and 
employees’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That fees and charges 
for permits, examinations, licenses, certifi- 
cates, and registrations and all other revenue 
or income now or hereafter authorized by 
law to be collected by District of Columbia 
examining, licensing, and other boards and 
commissions, namely: Board of Accountancy, 
Board of Barber Examiners, Board of Cos- 
metology, Real Estate Commission, Commis- 
sion on Licensure to Practice the Healing Art, 
Board of Dental Examiners, Nurses Examin- 
ing Board, Board of Optometry, Board of 
Pharmacy, Board of Podiatry Examiners, 
Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine, 
Board of Examiners and Registrars of Archi- 
tects, an Anatomical Board, shall be paid to 
the Collector of Taxes of the District of Co- 
lumbia and by him deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to prescribe rules 
and regulations to facilitate and insure the 
collection of such fees, charges, and other 
revenue or income authorized by law to be 
collected by such boards and commissions, 
and are further authorized and empowered 
to require such members and employees of 
said boards and commissions as the said 
Commissioners may determine to give or re- 
new bond to the District of Columbia for 
the faithful discharge of their duties and to 
fix the penalty of any such bond. The said 
Commissioners are also authorized to relieve 
such members and employees from any other 
requirement of law relating to bonds of said 
members and employees. It shall be the duty 
of the auditor of the District of Columbia to 
audit the accounts. of the said boards and 
commissions and make report thereof to the 
said Commissioners. For the purpose of 
performance of such duty the auditor shall 
have free access to the books of account, 
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records, and papers of the said boards and 
commissions. 

Seo. 3. Employees of the said boards and 
commissions, other than members thereof, 
shall be appointed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia on recommenda- 
tion of the respective boards and commis- 
sions. The regular annual employees of said 
boards and commissions shall, for the pur- 
poses of laws relating to compensation, classi- 
fication, retirement, and leave be employees 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. The said Commissioners may in their 
discretion fix and change from time to time, 
without reference to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, the compensation of em- 
ployees of said boards and commissions em- 
ployed on a temporary or part-time basis. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as affecting existing laws relating to the ap- 
pointment, qualification, compensation, 
tenure of office, or duties and authority of 
members of said boards and commissions. 
Appropriations for the payment of compen- 
sation of members and employees and ex- 
penses of said boards and commissions are 
hereby authorized. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any surplus or balance in any 
fund or account derived from fees or charges 
for licenses, permits, examinations, issuance 
of certificates, and registrations of licensees, 
or other revenue or income authorized by 
law to be collected by said boards and com- 
missions shall be available to pay such law- 
ful expenses and compensation of members 
and employees of said boards and commis- 
sions as may have been incurred or accrued 
prior to the effective date of this act, and 
shall remain available for such purposes un- 
til the last day of the fiscal year in which this 
act shall take effect and promptly there- 
after any and all balances in such funds shall 
be paid to the Collector of Taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and by him deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall be- 
come effective July 1, 1945. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 463) to amend section 927 
of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia relating to insane criminals 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


RECORDING OF VETERANS’ DISCHARGE 
CERTIFICATES 


The bill (S. 638) to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia by add- 
ing a new section 548a, and providing 
for the recording of veterans’ discharge 
certificates was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia, approved March 
3, 1901, be amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 548a. The recorder shall also receive 
for record and record all certificates of serv- 
ice and certificates of discharge of persons 
released from active duty in or discharged 
from the armed forces of the United States, 
for which no fee shall be charged or collected, 
but the record of any certificate authorized 
by this section to be recorded shall not con- 
stitute constructive notice of the existence 
or contents of such certificate. For making 
certified copies of any of the foregoing certifi- 
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cates from the records in the office of the 
recorder the usual fees shall be charged.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2552) to amend para- 
graph (c) of section 6 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, as amended by act 
approved February 27, 1931, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2122) to extend to 6 months 
after the termination of hostilities the 
period during which females may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia for 
more, than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a 
week, under temporary permits, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“thereof”, it is proposed to strike out 
“‘on the date 6 months after the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present war, 
as proclaimed by the President or as 
specified in a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress, whichever is 
the earlier’” and to insert “‘June 30, 
1946”, so as‘to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the hours of 
employment and safeguard the health of fe- 
males employed in the District of Columbia”, 
approved February 24, 1914, as amended (D.C. 
Code, title 36, Supp. III, sec. 36-301), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1945” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1946.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bil Ito be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend to June 30, 1946 the 
period during which females may be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a 
week, under temporary permits.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
bill go over. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. the senior 
Senator from New York |Mr. WAGNER! 
is not present, but I think I should say 
that this bill should be taken up at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senaior from 
New York was present a moment ago, 
but stepped out temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being heard, the bill will be passed over. 
EASEMENT TO THE STATE OF TEXAS ON 

THE SAN JACINTO MILITARY RESERVA- 

TION 


The bill (H. R. 510) granting to Gal- 
veston County, a municipal corporation 
of the State of Texas, certain easements 
and rights-of-way over, under, and 


Let the 
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upon the San Jacinto Military Reserva- 
tion in Galveston County, Tex., was con- 
‘sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, es amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


HOPS 


The bill (S. 427) to repeal section 3 of 
the act approved April 13, 1938, as 
amended, relating to hops, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, by in- 
cluding hops as a commodity to which orders 
under such act are applicable,” approved 
April 138, 1938, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., Supp. III, title 7, sec. 608c-1), is hereby 
repealed. 

BiLL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 655) amending the act of 
June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to pay sal- 
ary and expenses of the chairman, sec- 
retary, and interpreter of the Klamath 
General Council, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill 
and the purposes of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was 
reported by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney!]. In the ab- 
sence oi: explanation, it will be passed 
over. 

DELLA O'HARA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 90) for the relief of Della O’Hara, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 5, after the word “appro- 
priated”, to strike out “to Della O’Hara, 
of Forest City, Ill., the sum of $10,525, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of her husband, George O’Hara, 
who was killed as the result of a collision 
with a United States Army truck between 
Manito and Forest City, Ill., on December 
6, 1843, and for property damage result- 
ing from such collision,” and to insert 
“the sum of $7,882.97 to the estate oi 
George O’Hara, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the 
death of the said George O’Hara, late of 
Forest City, Ill., who was killed as the 
result of a collision with a United States 
Army truck between Manito and Forest 
City, Ill., on December 6, 1943”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $7,882.97 to the 
estate of George O’Hara, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for the 
death of the said George O’Hara, late of For- 
est City, Ill., who was killed as the result of a 
collision with a United States Army truck 
between Manito and Forest City, Ill., on De- 
cember 6, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
George O’Hara.” 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2277) to insure adequate 
nursing care for the armed forces, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was, on page 3, line 14, after the word 
“service” and the comma, to insert “or 
who has volunteered for religious service 
at home or abroad or who is taking 
theological training in order to conse- 
crate her life to religious service’, so as 
to read: 

No person who, as a member of any re- 
ligious organization, association, or sect, has 
taken a vow or vows, consecrating her life to 
religious service, or who has volunteered for 
religious service at home or abroad, or who 
is taking theological training in order to 
consecrate he~ life to religious service, shall 
be classified as available for induction into 
the land or naval forces pursuant to the 
provisions of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 21, after the word “age” and the 
comma, to strike out “or to married 
women whose marriage occurred prior to 
March 15, 1945, but” and to insert the 
word “and”, so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Sec. 25. This title (other than the pro- 
visions requiring registration) shall not ap- 
ply to women with dependent children or 
with children under 18 years of age, and shall 
not affect the voluntary recruitment of any 
qualified women, who are not deferred after 
classification, for the Army Nurse Corps, the 
Navy Nurse Corps, or the Nurse Corps of 
Naval Reserve, or the appointment of mem- 
bers of such’corps as commissioned officers 
as now provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether this is the nursing bill, 
so-called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
this bill was reported by the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama from the Committee 
on Military Affairs. It is the nurses’ 
draft bill. It came over from the House 
of Representatives with one or two cor- 
rective amendments made on the floor 
of the House over which there was no 
dispute at all. The amendments in the 
House were offered from the floor, and 
the first amendment recommended by 
our committee, which has already been 
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read and agreed to, is an amendment ex. 
tending the religious order provision to 
all churches. The provision agreed to jn 
the House was one which, it was assumeq 
by certain churches, would permit the 
religious orders of only one church to pe 
considered. The other amendment is 
one in regard to men nurses. There js 
another amendment extending the draft 
to married persons, not on the basis of 
marriage, but on the basis of de. 
pendency. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil! wil! 
be passed over. 


GEORGE WEBB 


The bill (H. R. 1344) for the relief of 
George Webb, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. SUE B. BOWEN, ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE ESTATE OF CLYDE BOWEN, DE- 
CEASED 


The bill (H. R. 1716) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of 
the estate of Clyde Bowen, decea:- as 
considered, ordered to a third 1 g, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DR. DAVID R. BARGLOW 


The bill (H. R. 1539) for the relief of 
Dr. David R. Barglow, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARGARET G. POTTS 


The bill (H. R. 933) for the relief of 
Margaret G. Potts, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ELLEN McCORMACK 


The bill (S. 359) for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen McCormack, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ellen Mc- 
Cormack, of Saugus, Mass., the sum of $549.52, 
in full satisfaction of her claims-against the 
United States (1) for rembursement of medi- 
cal and other expenses incurred because of 
personal injuries sustained by her, and (2) 
for compensation for personal property lost 
or damaged, as a result of an accident which 
occurred when she was struck by a Unitcd 
States Army vehicle, near the intersection of 
Broadway and Essex Street, in Saugus, Mass., 
on May 6, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


FRED CLOUSE AND MRS. EMILY G. CLOUS® 
The bill (H. R. 945) for the relief of 
Fred Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse, 


was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCES EUBANKS OATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill.(S 78) for the relief of Frances Eu- 
banks Oates, which had been reporied 
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from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “appropriated” and the comma, to 
strike out “to Frances Eubanks Oates, of 
Birmingham, Ala., the sum of $10,000, in 
ful] satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of her husband, William Edward 
Oates,” and to insert “the sum of $6,453 
to the estate of William Edward Oates, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the 
death of the said William Edward Oates, 
late of Birmingham, Ala.”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enected, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,453 to 
the estate of William Edward Oates, in full 
eatisfaction of all caims against the United 
States for compensation for the death of the 
said William Edward Oates, late of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who was killed when the motor- 
cycle which he was riding was struck by a 
United States Army truck on United States 
Highway No. 31 near Montgomery, Ala., on 
December 2, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


































































The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates.” 


HYMAN L. SCHIFFER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1325) for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with. .an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “Hyman L. 
Schiffer’ and to insert “Mrs. Rose Schif- 
fer’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Rose Schiffer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $500, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the refund of 
a bail bond posted for Frieda Schiffer, an 
alien, same being forfeited on March 13, 1940, 
when she failed to appear for deportation: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 


_ Schiffer.” 


MRS. W. V. JUSTICE 


The bill (H. R. 1483) for the relief of 
Mrs. W. B. Justice was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BEN GRUNSTEIN 


The bill (H. R. 2055) for the relief of 
Ben Grunstein was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DANIEL BAKER CO., OF MANCHESTER, KY. 


The bill (H. R. 1676) for.the relief of 
the Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FLORENCE J. SYPERT, ADMINISTRATRIX 


The bill CH. R. 1492) for the relief of 
Florence J. Sypert, administratrix, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KATHERINE SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1567) for the relief of Kath- 
erine Smith, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,772” 
and to insert ‘‘$3,772”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Kath- 
erine Smith, of Pleasant Street, Marion, 
Mass., the sum of $3,772, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States on ac- 
count of personal injuries of a permanent 
nature suffered by her on April 20, 1942, when 
the automobile in which she was riding was 
struck by Government vehicle No. W-427233, 
belonging to the War Department and op- 
erated by a private of said Department on 
Route No. 28 in the town of Wareham, Mass.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

A. P. SCARBOROUGH 


The bill (H. R. 1012) for the relief of 
A. P. Scarborough was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. DOROTHY STOWELL 


The bill (H. R. 1669) for the relief of 
Mrs. Dorothy Stowell was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Ralph A. Stowell,” 
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MURRAY B. LATIMER 


The bill (H. R. 787) for the relief of 
Murray B. Latimer was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN BITUMEN CO. 


The bill (H. R. 266) for the relief 
of the Southern Bitumen Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JAY TAYLOR CATTLE CO. 


The bill (H. R. 1094) for the relief of 
the Jay Taylor Cattle Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES A. KELLY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 328) for the relief of James A. 
Kelly, which had been reported by the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “in- 
jury”, to insert “on October 8, 1940”; and 
on page 2. line 5, after the word “act”, 
to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the words “Provided, That any 
benefits that may be awarded shall not 
accrue prior to the date of enactment of 
this act”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 5, secs. 767, 770), are 
hereby waived in favor of James A. Kelly, 
who is alleged to have sustained an injury on 
October 8, 1940, while employed as a laborer 
at the United States Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and his case is authorized to be consid- 
ered and acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such act, as amended, if he files 
a notice of such disability and claim for com- 
pensation with the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this act: 
Provided, That any benefits that may be 
awarded shall not accrue prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
LEO EDWARD DAY 


The bill (H. R. 1324) for the relief of 
Leo Edward Day, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


H. J. BLEXRUD ESTATE 


The bill (H. R. 791) for the relief of 
H. J. Blexrud estate, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


W. C. WORNHOFF AND JOSEPHINE 
WORNHOFF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 498) for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,200” and insert “$1,100”; on line 8, 
after the word “injuries”, to strike out 
“and property damage”; on line 8, before 
the words “for reimbursement”, to strike 
out the word “and”; on line 9, after the 
word “medical” and the comma, to strike 
out the words “hospital, and other”; on 
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line 10, after the words “by him” and the 
comma, to insert the words “and loss of 
earnings”; on page 2, line 4, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,000” 
and insert ‘$1,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to W. C. Worn- 
hoff, of Forest Park, Ill., the sum of $1,100, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by him, for reimburse- 
ment of medical expenses incurred by him, 
and loss of earnings as the result of an ac- 
cident which occurred when the automobile 
which he was driving was struck by a United 
States mail truck, in Riverside, Ill., on July 
4, 1943; and (2) to Josephine Wornhoff, of 
Forest Park, Ill., the sum of $1,000, in full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by her as a passenger in 
such automobile, and for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by her, as a result of such accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHARLES H. DOUGHERTY, SR. 


The bill (H. R. 934) for the relief of 
Charles H. Dougherty, Sr., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FOREST LUMBER CO., LAMM LUMBER CO., 
AND ALGOMA LUMBER CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 428) to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
the Forest Lumber Co., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of the special fund “5T352 Proceeds of 
Labor, Klamath Indians, Oregon,” to the 
Forest Lumber Co., a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with its principal office and place 
of business in Kansas City, Mo., the sum of 
$44,772.62; to the Lamm Lumber Co., a cor- 
poration organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Oregon, with its prin- 
cipal office and place of business in Modoc 
Point, Oreg., the sum of $12,126.39; and to 
the Algoma Lumber Co., a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the State 
of California, with its principal office and 
place of business in Los Angeles, Calif., the 
sum of $25,094.56. The payment of such 
sums, or so much thereof as may be avail- 
able under the special fund “5T352 Proceeds 
of Labor, Klamath Indians, Oregon,” shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages because of 
the illegal collection from the Forest Lumber 
Co., the Lamm Lumber Co., and the Algoma 
Lumber Co., of the respective sums by offi- 
cers of the United States between April 1, 
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1928, and March 31, 1931, which sums, and 
no part thereof, were due from said com- 
panies, and which sums were paid under 
protest into the Treasury of the United 
States; and being the amounts awarded to 
these companies by a judgment of the United 
States Court of Claims January 12, 1938, 
which judgment was on January 3, 1939, re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, not on the merits but because it was 
held that the United States Court of Claims 
had no jurisdiction of the cases: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the Forest Lum- 
ber Co., Lamm Lumber Co., and Algoma 
Lumber Co.” 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 1307) for the relief of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and 
Montgomery City Lines, Inc., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1, 
line 5, after the words “appropriated, 
to”, to strike out “Continental Casualty 
Co., a corporation, Chicago, Ill., the sum 
of $9,202.12, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States, result- 
ing from payments made by it to the fol- 
lowing persons for personal injuries sus- 
tained as the result of a collision involv- 
ing an automobile bus operated by Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc., and a United 
States Army truck in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on September 30, 1940: 
Lena Buffington, $6; Mrs. M. P. Warr, 
$5; J. D. Lee, Jr., $5; Frances Burch, 
$7.75; Jean Hall, $5; Catherine L. McCue, 
$77.22; Bessie Bunn, $35; Alfred F. King, 
Jr., $150; Mrs. Grace King, $100; Pauline 
Ellis, $75; Inez Miller, $29; Mary Wash 
Burks, $65; Mrs. G. Hall Walker, Jr., 
$27.50; Florence Radford, $2,500; Caro- 
line Norman, $20; Ruth Burnett, $55; 
Joe Mac Walker, $23.50; Tom Golsby, 
$250; Pauline Cherry, $825; Mildred 
McCue, $1,600; Mrs. Sara D. Cobb, $130; 
Gertrude Jackson, $122; Lillian Earnest, 
$145; Joe Guthrie, $271; Arthur S. Town- 
send, $1,297; James Stinson, $124; W. M. 
Castleberry, $358.15; Daisie Cook, $400; 
J. E. Long, $200; Aubrey A. Lewis, $125; 
Herbert Mainor, $15; Eleanor Walker, $4; 
and George H. Rowan, $150. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Montgomery City Lines, 
Inec., Montgomery, Ala., the sum of 
$266.49, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compen- 
sation for property. damage sustained 
by it as the result of the said collision’”’, 
and insert “‘Montgomery City Lines, Inc., 
Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $266.49, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for 
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property damage sustained by it as the 
result of » collision involving one of its 
vehicles and a United States Army truck 
in the city of Montgomery, Ala., on Sep- 
tember 30, 1940.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, before ac- 
tion is taken on the amendment of the 
Senate I should like to have the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] explain 
the bill rather fully if he will. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Claims Committee gave much considera- 
tion to the pending bill. It is for the re. 
lief of the Continental Casualty Co, in 
the sum of $9,202.12. An Army truck 
ran into an automobile bus belonging to 
and operated by the city of Montgomery 
in the city of Montgomery. The city was 
insured against liability by the Continen- 
tal Casualty Co. The bill contains a list 
of the persons injured as a result of the 
collision and the amount paid by the 
Casualty Co. aggregated $9,202.12. Since 
the Army was admittedly at fault, the 
Casualty Co. seeks to recover what is paid 
out. The Claims Committee has con- 
sistentiy taken the position of refusing 
to pay for damages which have been in- 
sured against by the party damaged. In 
this case there was no semblance of gross 
negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and, as I stated, the committee has 
had before it in the past many similar 
bills, and has invariably turned them 
down. The committee takes the posi- 
tion that an insurance company is usually 
paid a fair premium for insuring against 
damages and there is no reason why such 
companies should look to the Govern- 
ment for relief. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The bill came over from 
the House, as I understand, and the 
House allowed the damages in the 
amount of the claim by the company? 

Mr, ELLENDER,. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. And the House recog- 
nized the justice of this type of claim, 
which the Senate Claims Committee ap- 
parently refuses to recognize? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
this question: What would happen to 
this claim in the event the Senate should 
adopt the amendment which has been re- 
ported by the Claims Committee? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It would mean that 
the claimant will remain out of pocket 
$9,202.12, and will have to stand the loss. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, it would 
mean that there is nothing the House 
could do about it if the Senate were to 
agree to the amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, the House can refuse to concur 
in the Senate amendment and ask for 
a conference. A conference can be had 
between . representatives of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what I 
thought. What has happened in the 
past, if anything, when the Senate has 
consistently refused to recognize the 
doctrine of subrogation, and when the 
House has passed a measure in which 
it has recognized that doctrine? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate has 
usually thrown out such claims. I know 
of one case in recent years that slipped 
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through the Congress, I was not pres- 
ent when it happened; otherwise I would 
have opposed it, 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
facts in this case, there is no question 
thet the War Department admits negli- 
sence uvon the part of the Government 
employee who was responsible for the 
accident. 
“ My ELLENDER. Yes; that is true. 
ho Senate Claims Committee takes the 
osition, however, that the Continental 
asualty Co. was paid a premium to pro- 

set the city of Montgomery in this case. 

ince is was paid a premium, and since 
it is eneaged in the insurance business, 
we can see no valid reason why the 
Federal Government should stand be- 
hind the company and assume its re- 
sponsibility or may I say, reimburse it 
for claims paid by it in the regular course 
of its business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure that i 
con eevee with the Senator from Louisi- 
ans. I know that in the courts of law 
the doctrine of subrogation is recognized 
for a casualty company or an individual 
who is on a bond just the same as the 
courts recognize the original liability. I 
cannct for the life of me see the justice 
or the equity of the action of the Senate 
Claims Committee refusing to recognize 
that doctrine which is_ established 
throughout the country. The House 
constantly recognizes it in bills of this 
nature. I speak now primarily of a 
principle which seems to me to be rather 
vital, and I feel that the Government of 
the United States, regardless of what has 
transpired in the past, should pay the 
liability if the agent of the Government 
in the first instance is responsible. 
There is no question from the facts, as I 
understand, that there was gross negli- 
gence uvon the part of the Government's 
agent, and the casualty company has 
been compelled to pay more than $9,000 
in damages to the people who were in- 
jured as the result of the accident. Cer- 
tainly the Government would be com- 
pelled to pay those damages and would 
gladly pay them if no casualty company 
was involved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
negligence, yes. 
correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. If there were no casu- 
alty company involved, the Government 
would be out the $9,600. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated 
this company is in the insurance busi- 
ness. It receives premiums and in re- 
turn guarantees the insured against 
losses. The committee has taken the 
position in the past and I hope will 
r.aintain it in the future that it will not 
reimburse insurance companies against 
losses paid by them in the course of their 
business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I do not in- 
tend to make a fuss about the policy. It 
is a long-established policy of the Claims 
Committee not to recognize casualty 
companies or insurance companies, un- 
der the doctrine of subrogation, in the 
consideration of claims for damages 
paid for injuries of this kind. I am con- 
strained to believe that the Senate is 
wrong. In my judgment we ought to 
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pay such claims to a casualty company 
just as we pay them to individuals. I 
believe that the House is correct, and I 
hope the House will ask for a conference 
on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, what 
happened to Calendar No. 104, Senate 
Dill 461? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bu! 
Was passed over. 

The clerk will state the next business 
on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 534) to amend the 
Judicial Code in respect to the original 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the 
United States in certain cases, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The biil 
will be passed over. 


SUSPENSION OF ENFORCEMENT OF CER- 
TAIN OBLIGATIONS AGAINST OPERA- 
TORS OF GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


The bill (S. 27) to provide for suspend- 
ing the enforcement of certain obliga- 
tions against the operators of gold and 
silver mines who are forced to cease 
operations because of the war was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who is 
or has been engaged in mining gold or silver 
from any mining property which he holds 
under a contract (1) providing for his pur- 
chase of such property, or giving him an op- 
tion to purchase such property, and (2) re- 
quiring the performance of certain work on 
such property, or periodic or installment 
payments with respect thereto, or both, and 
who is unable to mine gold or silver from 
such property because he is unable, for rea- 
sons beyond his control, to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, or because of 
the operation of any statute, rule, regulation, 
order, or requirement of the United States or 
any agency thereof, may institute a pro- 
ceeding in the appropriate district court of 
the United States or in any Stdte court of 
competent jurisdiction to be relieved of his 
obligations under the contract under which 
he holds such property. 

Szc. 2. The court may, in its discretion, 
if it finds that the ability of such person to 
perform the work or make the payments re- 
quired under such contract has been sub- 
stantially impaired by reason of the fact 
that he is unable for one or more of the rea- 
sons listed in section 1, to mine gold or 
silver from such property— 

(a) make an order suspending, in whole 
or in part, the requirement that such work 
be performed or such payments be made; 
and 

(b) make such other disposition of the 
case as may be equitable to conserve the 
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interest of all parties: Provided, however, 
That in no case shail such suspension under 
(a) extend for more than 1 year after the 
termination of the present war. 

Ssc. 3. Whenever a proceeding is instituted 
in accordance with section 1 of this act the 
court May, upon cause shown, make a tem- 
porary order suspending the requirements 
for performing work and making payments 
under the contract pending final disposi- 
tion of such proceeding, and may make such 
additional and supplementary orders as may 
be necessary for proper disposition of the 
case. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be held liable in 
any proceeding in any court for any dam- 
ages, penalty, or forfeiture on account of 
any act done or omitted to be done in good 
faith in accordance with or in reliance upon 
any provision of this act or any order or 
judgment of a court made pursuant to any 
such provision. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this act, tha 
term “person” includes any individual, part- 
nership, firm, corporation, association, or 
other organization, or the legal representa- 
tive of any of the foregoing. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cunistance shall be held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN OFFI- 
CERS’ CORPS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


The bill (S. 804) to authorize certain 
additional appointments in the Officers’ 
Corps of the Regular Army in initial 
grades not above the grade of captain 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, and irre- 
spective of vacancies, the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is authorized to ap- 
point not to exceed 250 officers in the Officers’ 
Corps of the Regular Army in initial grades 
not above the grade of captain. The names 
of appointees may be place? in such posi- 
tions on the promotion list as the Secretary 
of War shall determine to be in the best 
interests of the Military Establishment, ex- 
cept that an appointee in a branch the offi- 
cers of which are not cn the promotion Lict 
may be credited for purposes of promotion 
with any number of years of service not in 
excess of the number required by law for 
premotion to the grade next above that in 
which the initial appointment is made. Any 
appointments under this act shall be made 
from commissioned officers serving in the 
armed forces during the present war who 
have demonstrated their professional quali- 
fications and leadership during such service. 
The foregoing authority shall expire 1 ycar 
subsequent to the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. The maximum authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength of the Regular 
Army is hereby increased by 250, and such 
increase in the maximum authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength shall be allo- 
cated among the various branches of the 
Regular Army in such proportions as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. The ap- 
pointments authorized by this act may he 
made in any branch or branches of the Regu- 
lar Army regardless of the authorized peace- 
time commissioned strength of such branch 
or branches, but any appointments made in 
any branch above the increase allocated by 
the Secretary of War under this act shall not 
constitute a permanent increase in the au- 
thorized peacetime strength of that brar.ch. 
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SAFEGUARDING OF MILITARY 
INFORMATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 805) to insure further the mili- 
tary security of the United States by 
preventing disclosures of information se- 
cured through official sources, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with an amendment on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “or”, to 
insert “by virtue of his employment by 
any person, firm, or corporation per- 
forming services for the United States 
or’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever, by virtue 
of his employment by or performance of serv- 
ices for the United States or by virtue of his 
employment by any person, firm, er corpora- 
tion performing services for the United States 
or by virtue of his service in the armed forces 
of the United States, having obtained, or 
having had custody of, access to, or knowledge 
of (1) any information concerning the 
nature, preparation, or use of any code, 
cipher, or cryptographic or cryptanalytical 
system of the United States or any foreign 
government, or (2) any information concern- 
ing the design, construction, use, mainte- 
nance, or repair of any device, apparatus, or 
appliance used or prepared or planned for 
use by the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment for cryptographic or cryptanalytic 
purpose, or (3) any material which has been, 
or purports to have been, prepared or trans- 
mitted in or by the use of any code, cipher, 
or cryptographic system of the United States 
or any foreign government, or (4) any in- 
formation concerning the cryptographic or 
cryptanalytic activities of the United States 
or any foreign government, or (5) any in- 
formation which has been or purports to 
have been derived from cryptanalysis of mes- 
sages transmitted by the United States or 
any foreign government, shall, without au- 
thorization by the head of the department or 
agency by which such person was employed or 
in which he performed services at the time 
when he had custody of or access to or ob- 
tained knowledge of the above-described in- 
formation or material, communicate, fur- 
nish, or transmit to another or publish any 
such information or material, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. Authorizations, 
as herein provided, shall be granted only in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 2. Whoever, by virtue of his employ- 
ment by or performance of services for any 
foreign government or by virtue of his serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any foreign govern- 
ment, having obtained, or having had cus- 
tody of, access to, or knowledge of (1) any 
information concerning the nature, prepara- 
tion, or use of any code, cipher, or crypto- 
graphic or cryptanalytical system of the 
United States, or (2) any information con- 
cerning the design, construction, use, main- 
tenance, or repair of any device, apparatus, 
or appliance used or prepared or planned for 
use by the United States for cryptographic or 
cryptanalytic purpose,- or (3) any material 
which has been, or purports to have been, 
prepared or transmitted in or by the use of 
any code, cipher, or cryptographic system of 
the United States, or (4) any information 
concerning the cryptographic or cryptanalytic 
activities of the United States, or (5) any 
information which has been or purports to 
have been derived from cryptanalysis of mes- 
sages transmitted by the United States, shall 
without joint authorization by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy communicate, furnish, or 
transmit to another or publish any such in- 
formation or material, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both. 
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Src. 3. The term “foreign government” as 
used herein includes any person or persons 
acting or purporting to act for or on behalf 
of any military or naval force, faction, party, 
department, agency, or bureau of or within 
a foreign country, or for or on behalf of any 
government or any person or persons pur- 
porting to act as a government within a for- 
eign country, whether or not such govern- 
ment is recognized by the United States. 

Sec. 4. (a) The term “cryptographic” as 
used herein includes any ccde, cipher, secret 
writing, deception, mechanical or electrical 
device, or other method used to disguise or 
conceal the meaning of any communication. 

(b) The term “cryptanalytic” as used here- 
in includes all methods of interception and 
all methods of obtaining information of the 
contents of cryptographic communication. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of this bill 
for the benefit of the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator wish an explanation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; an explana- 
tion of the bill itself. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The bill pro- 
vides for filling a gap in regard to the 
punishment of persons who may divulge 
military secrets. I presume the bill be- 
comes necessary because of the great 
number of radio communications, radio 
being used for the transmission of codes. 
The bill is sponsored by Loth the Army 
and the Navy. It is a measure which is 
necessary in peacetime, but at the pres- 
ent time it is extremely necessary. 

The committee amendment provides 
for the inclusion of any person who, by 
virtue of his employment by any person, 
firm, or corporation performing services 
for the United States, comes into posses- 
sion of certain information or dealing 
with matters which should be deemed 
secret. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 392) for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims, 
with amendments, on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 7, to strike out “its claim” 
and insert “all claims’; on page 2, line 
2, after the name “Nebraska”, to insert 
“and its tenant, Herman Platt, of Fort 
Crook, Nebr.’’; in line 3, after the word 
“the’’, to strike out “sums” and insert 
“sum”; in the same line, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$2,306.48 and 
$3,421.22” and insert “$5,727.70”; in line 
4, after the word “of”, to strike out “its” 
and insert “all”; and on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “upon”, to strike out 
“claimant’s” and insert “the univer- 
sity’s”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, of Lincoln, Nebr., the sum 
of $16,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as compensation 
for damage to its real estate described as west 
half of section 12, township 13, range 13, 
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in Sarpy County, Nebr., consisting of approxi. 
mately 320 acres, more or less; to pay to Ne. 
braska Wesleyan University, of Lincoiy 
Nebr., and its tenant, Herman Platt, of Fort 
Crook, Nebr., the sum of $5,727.70, in fuy 
settlement of all claims against the Uniteq 
States as compensation for crop damage jn 
the years 1941 and 1942, respectively; all of 
which damages were caused by changes in the 
topography of land in connection with the 
construction of the Fort Crook aircraft as. 
sembly plant and testing fleld on the Fort 
Crook Military Reservation resulting in col. 
lection and discharge of water upon the uni- 
versity’s land and payment for which dam- 
ages has been refused by the United States 
and its agent: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction therecf 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University and Herman Platt.” 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., AND MEMPHIS 
PARK COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 176) for the relief of the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis 
Park Commission was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and the Memphis 
Park Commission, the sum of $45,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for compensation 
for damages sustained by said city and its 
park commission on account of the destruc- 
tion of the building known as the Woman's 
Building and its fixtures and equipment lo- 
cated in the fair grounds of said city by fire 
on January 19, 1943, occasioned by the negli- 
gence of agents and representatives of the 
United States Army, who, at the time, were in 
possession and control of said building, to- 
gether with a large portion of the Memphis 
Fair Grounds and improvements thereon, for 
use exclusively for the purposes of a mili- 
tary reservation under lease thereof by the 
city of Memphis to the United States, where- 
in, in effect, the United States agreed that 
it would restore the leased premises to the 
same condition as that existing at the time 
of entering upon the same in the event of 
the damage or destruction thereof occasioned 
by the negligence of the lessee: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


J. P. HARRIS 


The bill (H. R. 1353) for the relief of 
J. P. Harris was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 
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ANNE LOACKER 


The bill CH. R. 1396) for the relief of 
Anne Loacker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSON- 
NEL FOR LOSS OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AT HONG KONG AND MANILA 


The bill CH. R. 990) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as a 
result of the Japanese occupation of 
Hong Kong and Manila was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANGELINA BOURBEAU 


The bill (H. R. 202) Zor the relief of 
Angelina Bourbeau was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DEMPSEY INDUSTRIAL FURNACE 
CORPORATION 


The bill (H. R. 201) for the relief of 
the Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corpo- 
ration was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MURRAY W. MORAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1707) for the relief of Murray 
W. Moran, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with 
amendments, on page l, line 5, after 
“Murray W.”, to insert “and Elsie P.”; in 
line 8, after “Murray W.” to insert “and 
Elsie P.”; and in line 9, after the words 
“loss of”, to strike out “his” and insert 
“their”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Murray W. and 
Elsie P. Moran.” 

DAVID B. SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (CH. R. 209) for the relief of David B. 
Smith, which had been reported from 
-he Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$3,627.10” and 
insert “$2,067.10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


MRS. WILMA LOUISE TOWNSEND 


The bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of 
Mrs. Wilma Louise Townsend was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ST. VINCENT’S INFIRMARY AND DR. ALVIN 
W. STRAUSS 


The bill (H. R. 206) for the relief of 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. 
Strauss was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MRS. FREDA GULLIKSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 567) for the relief of Mrs, Freda 
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Gullikson, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“injury”, to insert “alleged to have 
been”; and on the same page, line 10, 
after the word “death”, to insert “Pro- 
vided, That no benefits hereunder shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions and 
limitations of sections 15 to 20, both inclu- 
sive, of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in the case of 
Frederick H. Gullikson, formerly employed 
by the United States Indian Irrigation Serv- 
ice as a drag-line operator at the Fort 
Belknap Indian Agency, who died as a result 
of an injury alleged to have been sustained 
by him on May 18, 1940, in the course of 
such employment; and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to consider and act 
upon any claim filed with the Commission 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act, by or on behalf of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson, widow of the said Frederick H. 
Gullikson, for compensation or other benefits 
under the provisions of such act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, as amended, on account of such 
death: Provided, That no benefits hereunder 
shall accrue prior to the approval of this act. 


RAY L. SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 1079) for the relief of 
Ray L. Smith was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
GUS A. VANCE 


The bill (H. R. 1135) for the relief of 
Gus A. Vance was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
BENJAMIN D. LEWIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1983) for the relief of Benja- 
min D. Lewis, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “who”, to insert “is alleged to have.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2284) to eliminate the 
practice by subcontractors under cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable 
contracts of the United States of paying 
fees or kick-backs was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CORDON and Mr. TAFT asked 
that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2013) to extend for 1 
year the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, ap- 
proved March 11, 1941, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be passed over. 

That completes the calendar. 


The bill 
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EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
last bill called on the calendar, House 
bill 2013, provides for the extension of 
lend-lease. It is important that this 
proposed legislation be considered at the 
very earliest possible date. Therefore, 
inasmuch as we have completed the call 
of the calendar, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 176, House bill 2013. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2013) to extend for a period of 1 
year an act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, 
as amended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to take the floor away from 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs or any of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, if they wish to 
make a preliminary statement on the 
subject of the pending bill. On the other 
hand, I am obliged to leave the Chamber 
shortly, and I am anxious to make a 
statement of my own respecting this bill. 
If it is agreeable, I shall proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator collab- 
orated with us in the committee on the 
bill, and I am glad to have him make a 
statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise, from the minority side of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to join 
in recommending the approval of the 
pending bill, which would extend lend- 
lease for another year, or for such shorter 
period as Congress may direct by con- 
current resolution. 

Lend-lease is an integrated part of the 
war effort of the United Nations. We 
could no more sensibly withdraw it in 
our own self-interest, pending conclusive 
victory, than we could withdraw our ar- 
mies or navies from the combat zones. 
Under lend-lease America has made a 
contribution of astronomical proportions 
to the common cause of the United Na- 
tions, a contribution the nature and ex- 
tent of which is without parallel in hu- 
man relations. From March 1941 to De- 
cember 1944 it amounted to $35,000,000,- 
000, offset by reverse lend-lease amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000,000. Theoretically 
it is returnable, or repayable in various 
forms and offsets; but actually few of us 
have any net illusions upon this score. 
The intermingling of United Nations’ re- 
sources in a common effort, and the ex- 
tent of the destruction of those resources 
in total global war makes a mathematical 
balance impossible. I therefore suggest 
thdt the incalculable importance of lend- 
lease is ever to be borne in mind when- 
ever and wherever America’s role in this 
war is measured. All our allies have 
made great contributions to this common 
and triumphant effort, some of them 
equally incalculable in terms of human 
suffering and appalling devastation, 
which we have been spared. It would be 
impossible to put a cash estimate upon 
these precious human values. There- 
fore, any comparisons are invidious. I 
simply suggest, as we review lend-lease, 
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that in addition to our superbly heroic 
fighting sons on every baitlefront be- 
neath the sun, we are entitled to count 
lend-lease as one of the- magnificent 
American contributions to this common 
victory over the foes of civilization. 

Before I take my seat I wish to clear 
up some popular misunderstandings re- 
garding lend-lease. It is no service to 
our mutual international relationship, 
upon the friendly maintenance of which 
the post-war hopes of America and the 
world depend, but on the contrary it is 
distinct disservice, for our people to 
nourish needless prejudices based upon 
erroneous conceptions which flow from 
groundless rumors and fantastic gossip, 
which are always cumulatively conta- 
gious in time of war. I shall revert to 
this phase of the problems before I con- 
clude. 

It is equally essential, Mr. President, 
that there be no misunderstandings at 
home or abroad; that lend-lease stops 
when hostilities cease; that lend-lease is 
intended by the Congress to be exclu- 
sively an instrument of war; and that it 
must not be used by our own adminis- 
trators, nor can such use be anticipated 
by our allies, for post-war relief, reha- 
bilitation, or reconstruction. The clearer 
this distinction is emphasized now the 
safer we shall all be from tomorrow’s dis- 
appointments and tomorrow’s bitterness. 
The purpose of the pending bill is not 
only to extend lend-lease through the 
duration of hostilities but also to make 
textually clear that it does not extend 
beyond hostilities except for liquidation 
purposes. I support the bill for both 
purposes and both objectives. 

Mr. President, the critically impor- 
tant part of the original 1941 Lend- 
Lease Act, in connection with the post- 
war problem, is section 3 (c). With its 
original dates changed pursuant to the 
terms of the pending renewal bill, section 
3 (c) reads as follows: 

(c) After June 30, 1946, or after the pas- 
sage of a concurrent resolution by the two 
Houses before June 30, 1946, which declares 
that the powers conferred by or pursuant 
to subsection (a) are no longer necessary 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall exercise any of 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a); except that until July 1, 1949, 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign country made 
before July 1, 1946, or before the passage of 
such concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier. 

Mr. President, in my view the intent of 
this language was clear, even though the 
construction placed upon it could be am- 
biguous. It did not and does not mean 
that lend-lease commitments for post- 
war uses can be made prior to the termi- 
nation of hostilities and then executed 
in a subsequent 3-year period. This 
subsequent 3-year pericd is provided 
solely as a period of liquidation for un- 
finished war contracts made solely for 
war purposes during the progress of the 
war. Lend-lease is an instrument of 
war and nothing else. It was not in- 
tended, it is not and it must not be al- 
lowed to become an instrument of post- 
war relief, rehabilitation, and rccon- 
struction. 
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In passing House bill 2013, the pend- 
ing measure, the House took occasion 
further to nail down these limitations, 
in the following proviso which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
approved: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction— 


And soforth. This total proviso ought 
to leave no final room for doubt that 
lend-lease shall not be used, even in- 
directly, for post-war purposes. It is, 
of course, inevitable that some commod- 
ities have a dual use, both war and post- 
war. It is not meant that such com- 
modities shall be presently barred under 
lend-lease simply because they may 
have a use which extends over into the 
post-war period. That would defeat even 
the war purposes of the bill. But it is 
meant that in the assignment of lend- 
lease commodities our administrators 
shall use sound judgment in the alloca- 
tion of dual-purpose supplies, particu- 
larly as we approach the deadline when 
hostilities will cease, so that the con- 
gressional intent shall be scrupulously 
observed. 

Despite all the law we can write upon 
the subject, however, it is inevitable that 
the success of observance of the congres- 
sional intent is finally dependent upon 
the discretion of the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration. Therefore, the attitudes and 
interpretations of Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley become of vital concern. Under 
such circumstances, I am glad to say that 
the testimony of Administrator Crowley 
has repeatedly demonstrated that he 
totally concurs in this expressed congres- 
sional intent, and that it is his repeatedly 
asserted purpose to live, so far as hu- 
manly possible, within the literal text of 
the law. But we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that, despite every legislative 
precaution, we are finally at the mercy 
of the Administrator, checked solely by 
the vigilant use of our own appropriat- 
ing power. 

I am glad to assert that I have the 
ereatest confidence in Administrator 
Crowley in this regard. He was asked 
many times, and in many different ways, 
in both the House hearings and the Sen- 
ate hearings on this bill, how he feels 
about his authority under the bill. He 
never failed to make the same unquali- 
fied answer. It may be summed up ina 
quotation of his testimony at page 53 of 
the House hearings. Mr. Crowley said: 

I do not think we have any right to use 
lend-lease for post-war economic purposes. 


There has been considerable public 
discussion regarding the new lend-lease 
agreement with France. Mr. Crowley 
discussed this specifically in his testi- 
mony before the Senate committee. I 
think it discloses the right way in which 
Congress wants all lend-lease handled in 
this aspect. Therefore, I wish to read 
briefiy from Mr. Crowley’s testimony on 
the French agreement, because I think 
it is significant, illuminating, and re- 
assuring. Mr. Crowley’s report to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
contained the following statement: 
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The basic purpose of the French agreement 
is to provide the supplies and services needeq 
by France to mobilize and fully use her re- 
sources and manpower in the prosecution of 
the war. Eight French divisions and 309 
supporting units aggregating in all some 
225,000 men, in addition to a French air 
force of more than 15,000 men, equipped 
with lend-lease arms and other supplies, are 
now fighting into the heart of Germany. 


The Army and the Foreign Economic 
Administration have undertaken to fur- 
nish arms for an additional eight French 
divisions. Continental France, as we a}! 
know, is also an important base of Allied 
military operations. French ports, trans- 
portation facilities, and war industries, 
through reverse lend-lease, are playing 
a vital role in support of our fighting 
forces. Tires, tents, and other war sup- 
plies are being produced in French fac- 
tories and by French manpower under 
reverse lend-lease, and with the help of 
lend-lease France can furnish a far 
greater volume of reverse lend-lease 
which ean further help to shorten the 
war. The French agreement protects 
the United States interests by determin- 
ing some of the obligations of France in 
advance of the war’s final conclusion. 
The French have agreed to pay for long- 
life supplies such as locomotives and 
freight cars which may have some resid- 
ual peacetime use. They have also 
agreed to pay for any supplies in the 
program which may be produced too late 
to be of use by the French in the war, 
and which are not more urgently needed 
by this country for other purposes. Thus 
the agreement provides for an orderly 
and efficient liquidation of the agreed 
supply program when the war actually 
ends, in a manner which helps to reduce 
our post-war surplus problem, our con- 
tract termination problems, and. the 
waste of our materials and manpower. 
In addition, the agreement specifically 
reserves the right of the United States 
to withhold supplies whenever it is in our 
national interest to do so. 

I may say, Mr. President, that to my 
way of thinking that is the use of Mr. 
Crowley’s discretion in a fashion which 
Congress should approve because it im- 
plements the congressional intent upon 
which I have been endeavoring to put my 
great emphasis. 

I heve also said, Mr. President, that 
real congressional control is through ap- 
propriations. It is at this point that the 
lend-lease program, it seems to me, be- 
eomes much too vague. In the course 
of the conduct of the war, particularly 
in its earlier and more desperate stages, 
we resorted to many hasty legislative de- 
vices in providing arms for both our- 
selves and our allies. We made direct 
lend-lease appropriations, and we au- 
thorized transfers from other appropria- 
tions. As a result the balance sheet pre- 
sents a confused and often imponder- 
able contemplation. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to some figures in 
this regard. 

I said a moment ago that Lend-Lease 
has spent a total of $36,000,000,000. 
Where did it come from: It came from 
a total of $28,000,000,000 in actual di- 
rect appropriations to the President for 
lend-lease purposes. It came, in addi- 
tion, from a total of $35,970,000,000 of 
transfers authorized from the appropri- 
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ations for the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and kindred war agencies of 
the Government. In other words, at the 
present time, with the war reaching its 
maximum tempo on the European front, 
although lend-lease up to the moment 
has expended only $36,000,000,000 it has 
hed a total appropriation authorization 
of $64,000,000,000, and will presently 
make a request for additional direct ap- 
propriations. I repeat, Mr. President, 
that in the throes of the earlier crisis of 
the war it was probably necessary for 
some of this improvisation to occur. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a 
moment. It seems to me that we have 
now reached a point where we should 
need no longer to confront any such maze 
or conglomeration of fiscal mathematics. 

I vield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Michigan has referred to the fact that 
direct appropriations to the President 


for lend-lease. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that the addi- 
tional exchange or transfer from ma- 
terials abroad by the War and Navy De- 
partments to cur allies would bring the 
total up to approximately $64,000,000,000. 
But, as a matter of fact, is it not true that 
the $28,000,600,000 has been largely ex- 
hausted, and only the difference between 
approximately $28,000,000,000 and $35,- 
090,000,000 has been used by way of trans- 
fer, so as to make the total available 
amount approximately $35,000,000,000 or 
$38,000,000,0002 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That might be 
the net result of the mathematics, but I 
must say to the Senator from Kentucky 
in all candor that this method of ex- 
penditure is so interlocking and so in- 
volved that it is impossible for me to 
make a categorical reply to the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
Out of the total money appropriated for 
the purpose to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, and out of the total possible 
transfers of material in kind, a much 
larger amount could have been given by 
lend-lease to the allies than was given. 
My point is that I believe that the trans- 
ferable part of the $35,000,000,000 to 
which the Senator has referred consists 
of approximately the difference between 
$28,000,000,000 in cash and the $35,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That may be. 
The Senator will understand that I am 
not complaining against any direct addi- 
tional appropriations for lend-lease. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
what I am saying is that the time has 
passed when there should be unexpended 
authorizations of one kind or another, 
amounting to a net of approximately 
$28,000,000,000 floating around in a twi- 
light zone of loose uncertainty. There 
still may be flexibility, but there should 
be no longer any need of ambiguity as to 
our lend-lease commitments. We can- 
not reach that phase of the matter in this 
particular bill because this is merely an 
extension of the general basic lend-lease 
authority for another year. When ap- 
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propriations are sought under this ex- 
tension I hope the vigilant Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate will en- 
deavor to take some of the dubious 
elastic out of these blank checks upon 
the Public Treasury. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand how 
the Appropriations Committee can act 
as a check when already there has been 
appropriated more money than can pos- 
sibly be spent in the next 12 months. 
It seems to me that there should be put 
into this bill a cancelation of the pre- 
existing unused appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
sympathize with my friend’s viewpoint in 
respect to this problem. But asI stated 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarKLeEY], thesc expenditures are so in- 
terlocking in respect to previous trans- 
fers and to balances in direct appropria- 
tions that I would not feel free on the 
floor of the Senate, in connection with 
this particular bill, to undertake a 
blanket denunciation of all the remain- 
ing power of transfer. But I repeat that 
when the next Lend-Lease recuest for a 
direct appropriation under this extension 
comes before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it seems to me that the situation 
will clearly call for a most scrupulous sur- 
vey of all the direct and indirect resources 
which Lend-Lease enjoys. Inasmuch as 
the greatest burden on the lend-lease 
task will soon be relieved, I think that 
from now on we should be able to deal in 
far more specifically channeled funds. 

By way of illustration, I may add that 
we were told in the committee that upon 
the termination of hostilities in Europe 
the British lend-lease commitments for 
the subsequent 12 months will be only 
about one-half of what they were in the 
preceding year under full hostilities on 
both fronts. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What are the ap- 
proximate figures? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The British lend- 
lease during the past 12 months was ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000. The con- 
templated amount during the first year 
after the end of hostilities in Europe is 
approximately $5,000,000,000. 

This leads me, Mr. President, to what 
I believe to be a desperately important 
generalization. I am not meaning to 
say, for an instant, that the United 
States does not have an interest—even 
a self-interest—and an obligation in re- 
spect to relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction in the external, post-war world. 
On the contrary, I accept a substantial 
responsibility in this aspect. I simply 
lay down what I believe to be the indis- 
pensable proposition that this is a con- 
templation which is separate from the 
war and distinct in itself; that our ex- 
ternal post-war budgets must not be con- 
fused with our war budgets; and that 
Congress must have a direct and con- 
scious opportunity to deal with external 
post-war relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction on their own independent 
merits. 

To this end, I respectfully suggest that 
the administration should prepare for 
us an over-all estimate of the total com- 
mitments which it eontemplates in this 
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post-war field. Instead of a reckless 
piece-meal process which deals from time 
to time with sectors of the problem—un- 
related to the problem as a whole—we 
should be able to judge each sector 
against the background of the whole. 
Otherwise we cannot act with prudence 
and foresight or with the elementary 
precaution which we owe to our own 
people. 

Let me indicate precisely what I mean. 
What will be asked of us in respect to 
U.N. R. R. A. within the foreseeable fu- 
ture—even though it be at best only a 
speculative guess? 

What will be asked of us for vividly 
necessary relief in places which U. N. 
R. R. A. does not reach? 

What will be asked of us in the lend- 
lease hang-over? 

What will be asked of us under the 
Bretton Woods agreements? 

What expenditures are contemplated 
in the great name of pan-American co- 
operation in the immediate years to 
come? 

What is our expected financial stake 
in various other international organiza- 
tions, present and prospective? 

What will be our expenditures in the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines—a chal- 
lenge which has a priority right-of-way? 
What Will be asked of us in respect to 
the expanded Export-Import Bank? 

What is contemplated by way of di- 
rect Government post-war credits to our 
Allied friends? 

This does not exhaust the list. It 
merely exemplifies the problem. I sub- 
mit that it is high time we tested this 
total prospectus against the available 
American resources which, in the midst 
of our own terrific post-war necessities, 
we can commit to these external pur- 
poses. This is not only due our own 
people; it is also due the world which 
otherwise may be misled into a reliance 
and an expectation which it is physically 
and fiscally impossible for us to fulfill. 
Such ultimate disappointments, such ul- 
timate disillusionments, shatter good 
will and damage international friend- 
ships. 

I suggest no intimation that we shall 
not do our full part in helping the United 
Nations to reconstruct a healthy, happy 
world. But I do suggest that we are 
neither big enough nor rich enough to 
become permanent almoner to the whole 
earth. I add that we face no such obli- 
gation, moral or ctherwise, despite a ten- 
dency in some places, both at home and 
abroad, to assign us automatically to this 
role, almost as though we owed repara- 
tions to our allies in return for having 
made colossal contributions to their vic- 
tory. Ispeakin no spirit of complaint. I 
speak only in a spirit of candor which be- 
lieves that our very precious interna- 
tional friendships will best survive the 
post-war strain if we frankly understand 
each other’s problems before they come 
to crisis. 

I favor this extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act as an indispensable link in our 
cooperation with our allies in the conduct 
of the war. But I say, in this connec- 
tion, that it is time we put our minds 
upon the total responsibilities that are 
accumulating for us in respect to future 
international expenditures. Our Joint 
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Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been wrestling for 
4 months with the stupendous internal 
problem which the Congress and the 
people of the United States will confront 
in respect to internal post-war expendi- 
tures and taxes. It is lost labor except as 
we are equally realistic in respect to our 
external obligations. I am asking for an 
over-all estimate from our administra- 
tive authorities in respect to these ex- 
ternal post-war obligations. There is a 
bottom to every barrel, even America’s. 
There is a last straw which can break any 
camel’s back. A bankrupt America can 
be of no ultimate help to the world. The 
memory of our sweet generosity would be 
little consolation in the midst of our own 
insolvency. 

Mr. President, I said when I started 
that I wanted to disabuse the minds of 
Congress and the country in respect to 
some of the typical misconceptions which 
are abroad in the land regarding lend- 
lease. In spite of what may seem to be 
the rather critical attitude of my more 
recent remarks, I am reverting now to 
the proposition that so long as this war 
continues lend-lease is an utterly indis- 
pensable part of our common United Na- 
tions’ effort and we could no more refuse 
our approval to the pending extension of 
lend-lease than we could think of with- 
drawing our armies and navies from the 
combat. But lend-lease, inevitably, in 
an operation of this kind is the natural 
victim of many misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations. 

One of the most useful things that 
Administrator Crowley brought to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
a running summary covering some of 
these misconceptions. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to present the 
total analysis that Mr. Crowley brought 
us, but I desire to give the Senate a few 
typical examples which quite clearly 
demonstrate that we would do well to 
hunt the facts before we accept too read- 
ily some of the tales which circulate 
throughout the country. For example: 

It is widely rumored that our allies plan 
to use lend-lease materials in their export 
trade in competition with us when the war 
has ended. The rumor is heard in connec- 
tion with various types of goods, but is 
currently concentrated on aircraft. 


This is Mr. Crowley’s answer: 


We retain title to all lend-lease material 
that has not been lost, destroyed, or con- 
sumed. We shall determine whether we wish 
to move the material back to the United 
States, sell it, or otherwise dispose of it. We, 
therefore, control the post-war availability 
of such materials. 


In a word, our title is conclusive from 
start to finish, and there can be no man- 
handling of these commodities in the 
fashion indicated. 

Here is another story Mr. Crowley re- 
ports, and with which we are all move or 
less familiar: 

Americans who have stood in long lines 
in recent months to purchase cigarettes have 
sometimes heard the rumor that one reason 
for the cigarette shortage was the large num- 


ber furnished to other countries under lend- 
lease. 


This is Mr. Crowley’s reply: 


Our lend-lease exports of cigarettes in 1944 
required only about 1% percent of our pro- 
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duction during that period. Some of the 
cigarettes which we have lend-leased have 
gone to the French forces in Africa; the 
remainder have been furnished to British 
armed forces on various war fronts. No 
cigarettes have been supplied under lend- 
lease for civilians. For every cigarette which 
we lend-leased in 1944 we sent 26 to our 
armed forces abroad, and the people of this 
country smoked 55. 


Here is another rumor: 
There is a rumor current to the effect that 


the British charge us high rental costs for 
air fields in the British Isles. 


This is Mr. Crowley’s comment: 

The British have built 133 airfields for 
us at a cost to themselves of $440,000,000 and 
have turned them over to us as reverse lend- 
lease without payment by us. The figures 
entered in the reverse lend-lease accounts 
represent actual cost to the British which 
are generally below costs for similar con- 
struction in this country. They maintain 
these fields, at a cost of many millions of 
dollars, and in addition have furnished to our 
air forces large quantities of goods, includ- 
ing 1,500,000 pounds of chemicals, 1,700,000 
hand and machine tools, 50,000 rubber tires, 
34,000 tubes for our air fleet, and ammuni- 
tion ranging from small-arms ammunition to 
2,000-pound blockbusters. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lor in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One of the items to 
which the Senator did not refer in con- 
nection with our obligations to foreign 
countries, which illustrates a rather curi- 
ous operation of lend-lease, was that 
while giving away some $36,000,000,000 
in lend-lease, we have incurred obli- 
gations for the many supplies we have 
secured abroad, so that as of September 
30, 1944, according to the report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States owes $6,000,000,000 in short-term 
obligations to foreign countries which is 
immediately available on call against us. 
That is a very substantial item. As off- 
setting that, we have less than $500,000,- 
000 of obligations they owe to us. The 
result is that the balance owed by us 
abroad, so far as I know, is not taken 
into account in any other figures which 
the Senator has given, or in any of the 
ordinary discussions of this question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment. I have no doubt, 
as I indicated in my previous observa- 
tions, that there are many exhibits of a 
kindred nature which should all be 
brought together in one over-all survey 
to show the Congress what is in total 
contemplation by way of post-war obli- 
gations which we must confront in behalf 
of our allies. 

No one would wish to be niggardly 
about the matter, every one of us wants 
America to do its full share, but some- 
where, somehow, sometime, there must 
be a recognition of the fundamental 
proposition, as I have said before, that 
there is a limit even to American re- 
sources. I submit to the administration 
and its leaders that we are entitled to 
this over-all survey of our contemplated 
obligations before we are asked to make 
any of the obligations. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The conclusion 
drawn by a most competent authority in 
Fortune magazine was that whereas we 
started the war with two-thirds of the 
free gold of the world, at the present 
time, as a result of the operation of vari- 
ous factors, we have approximately two- 
fifths of the free gold of the world, which 
indicates a very marked decline in our 
position as a creditor nation. I speak of 
this because constantly in our discussions 
we are told we are the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. That is still con- 
stantly reiterated. As a matter of fact, 
we are one of the greatest debtor nations 
in the world, unless we figure that we can 
charge up lend-lease, and I take it no one 
seriously contemplates that we carry that 
as a substantial asset on our books, aside 
from what material items may be re- 
turned. Aside from such items, in bal- 
ances to the world we owe $6,000,000,000 
on short-term balances at the present 
time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I again thank 
the Senator, and I again say that his re- 
marks are directly in line with the basic 
inquiry which I submit to the manage- 
ment of this Government this afternoon. 
It is not enough that piecemeal demands 
should come down to us in respect to our 
post-war obligations. No Senator, on 
his responsibility to the American people, 
can make a sound judgment respecting 
any piecemeal request for external aid 
except as he can measure it against the 
total request that is to be made of us on 
all fronts and in all aspects, and until 
that is done, I submit, Mr. President, it 
is impossible for us to respond to our ob- 
ligations to our own American people, or 
to deal with our allies on any basis which 
gives them any right of dependable ex- 
pectation for tomorrow and the day alter. 

I shall not burden the Senate with any 
more of Mr. Crowley’s exhibits respecting 
what he calls Fiction versus Fact. I 
have simply read enough to indicate that 
his report to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is a gold mine in regard to this 
phase of the problem. I recommend to 
any Senator a study of Mr. Crowley’s 
chapter entitled “Fiction versus Fact,” 
in his report to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, before too much credence 
is placed on some of the stories which are 
heard regarding the maladministra- 
tion of lend-lease. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have total confidence that if it 
is humanly possible for one administra- 
tor to avoid maladministration, Mr. 
Crowley will do it. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to con- 
clude. My chief reason for rising was, 
first, to indicate my total belief that an 
extension of lend-lease is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the war effort, and should 
be made without cavil or equivocation. 

Then I wanted to make the point very 
plainly that it is the intention of Con- 
gress that lend-lease shall stop when the 
war ends and shall not be used, directly 
or indirectly, for relief, rehabilitation, or 
reconstruction. Then I desired to make 
the point that the prevailing loose 
method of making funds available for 
lend-lease is entirely out of character 
and countenance at the present stage of 
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the war proceedings, and that we should 
have far more intimate and accurate 
control over the funds made available to 
lend-lease. 

Finally, I wanted to make this over-all 
point, which I do not think can be too 
eyeatly emphasized, that precisely in the 
same spirit in which the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is now attempting to anticipate 
the over-all internal financial picture of 
the United States for the next few years 
to come, I think it is equally essential, 
even more so, that we should have a 
similar over-all survey of the obligations 
which are contemplated in the external 
field. 

I say again, Mr. President, this sug- 
gests no lack of earnest purpose to take 
our full place and do our full part in con- 
tinuing the international cooperation 
with our dependable friends—I should 
like to underline those words—in an in- 
terdependent post-war world. It inti- 
mates no disposition to close our eyes to 
obligations which we shall assume and 
share with the other United Nations in 
aiding stricken allies to rise again from 
the bitter ashes of the cruel calamities 
they have intimately suffered in this bru- 
tal war. It has no thought of attempting 
to ignore the call of the humanities or 
intelligent self-interest which, from our 
own standpoint, indispensably require 
the speediest possible restitution of in- 
ternational stabilities. I hope we may 
fully help our deserving friends to help 
themselves. I agree with the distin- 
guished Secretary of State when he 
warns that the post-war challenge to the 
United Nations is a challenge on many 
different fronts and that appropriate 
collective action must be integrated on 
all of them. 

Iam only asserting that we, too, have a 
desperately difficult American post-war 
problem of our own to which our re- 
sources must be primarily dedicated; 
that the admonition of Holy Writ is un- 
escapable, “If any provideth not for his 
own and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel”; that there are 
limits to the external post-war burdens 
which our people can carry; and that it 
is only elementary prudence for this 
Government to give the Congress an 
over-all survey and summary of what is 
presently in contemplation lest we im- 
providently err in dealing with the prob- 
lem on a piecemeal basis. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began. 
I favor another extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act as an indispensable military 
factor in the triumph of the United Na- 
tions upon every fighting front where 
their irresistible battle banners have 
been unfurled. I favor rigidly confining 
lend-lease to its statutory character, 
namely, an instrumentality of war which 
ceases to function when hostilities have 
stopped. I favor a completely separated 
budget to handle our post-war relation- 
ship with our external battle comrades 
of today and our peacetime friends of 
tomorrow. I hope for an early over-all 
survey of these prospective obligations 
lest we over-commit our own resources in 
haphazard, piecemeal programs, and 
lest we thus unwittingly invite insolvency 
at home and disillusionment abroad. 
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And Mr. President, in great humility 
may I say this final word before I take 
my seat, inasmuch as this is probably one 
of my last opportunities to speak before 
a great adventure which impends? Iam 
leaving shortly for an unsought assign- 
ment at the San Francisco Conference 
where organized humanity confronts the 
grave responsibility of answering the 
yearnings of a war-torn world which 
prays in many tongues at countless 
hearthstones for a dependable formula 
that shall dissipate the scourge of war 
forever. I hope that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas and I may 
be able to bring back to our colleagues, 
at no too distant date, a treaty of salva- 
tion which may deserve their approval in 
the name of enlightened American self- 
interest and for the sake of a happier 
world where peace with justice may bless 
free men. Despite the obstacles which 
rise to jeopardize our course, despite’ 
temporary discouragements which fade 


in potency when weighed against the - 


mighty end in view, we must persevere 
for organized peace. I could not leave 
without this pledge to you that I shall 
devote every effort within my power to 
reach this precious goal for which our 
bravest soldier-sons have died all round 
this sorrowing globe. I could not leave 
without asking for your constant prayers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Michigan a 
question. Did the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration make any estimate of how much 
more material would be shipped abroad 
altogether, and how much of that would 
be after the end of the German war? 
Was any estimate submitted by the Lend- 
Lease Administration of the program 
which the Senator says should be coordi- 
nated and presented as a whole? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The only infor- 
formation on that subject which I recall 
is that which I gave the Senate, I think 
when the able Senator from Ohio was 
out of the Chamber. 

Mr. TAFT. I will state why I was out 
in the Chamber. I think the bill is of 
tremendous importance. It was brought 
up without any notice to the Senate. I 
do not think it ought to be passed teday, 
and I went out in order to try to dig up 
the material I have collected in connec- 
tion with the measure. I greatly regret 
that I was not able to hear the beginning 
of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the 
Senator from Ohio will understand that 
I was not complaining or criticizing him 
for his temporary absence, because his 
faithful fidelity to his floor responsi- 
bilities are a familiar legend. What I 
was about to say was that in the Sena- 
tor’s absence I indicated the only con- 
crete exhibit which I think bears upon 
the Senator’s question, and that is this: 
Mr. Crowley was asked about the rela- 
tionship in the case of British lend-lease 
between the sum total for last year and 
the prospective total for the first year 
after hostilities conclude in Germany. I 
suppose that comparison of figures would 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. TAFT. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The approxi- 
mate answer is that the British lend- 
lease during the last 12 months was $10,- 
000,000,000. The eontemplated British 
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lend-lease during the first year after the 
conclusion of hostilities in Europe is $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. But in addition to that 
we have entered into an agreement with 
France for two and one-half billion dol- 
lars, all of which now will probably be 
delivered after the end of the German 
war. Is there a total somewhere? That 
is what I was waiting for. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the Sena- 
tor’s absence, if I may refer timidly to 
that factor once more, I read the French 
agreement, because I think it fairly weil 
indicates the effort Mr. Crowley is mak- 
ing to protect the precise point the 
Senator from Ohio has in view. I think 
the Senator will find that under the 

erms of the French agreement the 

situation is in our control every minute of 
the time, and that the French are obli- 
gated to pay for any post-war utility 
which hangs over commodities with a 
dual purpose which go to France prior to 
the términation of hostilities. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, but I may point out 
to the Senator that the agreement to 
pay during a period of 20 years is not 
really an agreement to pay, it is an 
agreement that we make a loan to 
France, a post-war loan, which is a part 
of the program to which the Senator has 
referred which should be included in any 
over-all estimate of what we are going to 
lend foreign countries after the war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio completely. He can- 
not have any quarrel with me whatever 
in the desire for every bit of this in- 
formation which bears upon our post- 
war obligation. That is the whole pur- 
pose of my presentation of the subject 
today. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree 100 percent with 
everything the Senator has said as to 
the necessity particularly of an over-all 
statement of how much we are going to 
lend to the rest of the world after this 
war, because I think such loans are gifts, 
or probably will be gifts, and it seems 
to me that before we pass the bill we 
have a right to a comprehensive state- 
ment of what this lending program is 
and how much it will involve. What I 
was trying to find out was whether there 
was any over-all estimate of how much 
money is going out under lend-lease. So 
far as we know, the appropriations are 
unlimited, so we have no further control 
when the bill is passed over how much 
we are going to lend foreign countries 
altogether after the Ist of July, assum- 
ing the German war ends before that 
time. Is there any over-all estimate of 
that kind presented to the Senate? 

Mr. VANDENEERG. Mr. President, I 
do not want to rob the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of its prerogative in 
presenting its own bill from the major- 
ity side of the Senate. I can only say for - 
myself that the figures in respect to spe- 
cific appropriations and the fiscal bal- 
ance sheet were not of specific concern 
in respect to the mere extension for 1 
year of a basic lend-lease authority. 
What I have said in respect to that ex- 
tension is that I deeply hope that be- 
fore any additional appropriations are 
made the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will vigilantly explore every penny 
of the already overhanging unexpended 
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balances before anything is added to. the 
sum total. 

Mr. TAFT. What concerns me is the 
amendment of the act wherein the House 
undertook to place a limit on post-war 
lending. The language is: 

Provided, however, That nothing in sec- 
tion 3 (c) shall be construed to authorize 
the President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign gov- 
ernment for post-war relief, post-war rehabil- 
itation, or post-war reconstruction; except— 


And it seems to me that the exception 
absolutely kills the amendment— 
except that a contract or agreement entered 
into in accordance with this act in which 
the United States undertakes to furnish to a 
foreign government defense articles, serv- 
ices, or information for use in the prosecu- 
tion of the present war and which provides 
for the disposition, on terms and Conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any 
such defense articles, services, or information 
after the President determines they are no 
longer necessary for use by such government 
in promoting the defense of the United States 
shall not be deemed to be for post-war re- 
lief, post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. 


The effect of that, it seems to me, 
nullifies the exception. In effect it says 
that if the President makes the lend- 
lease agreement before the war ends, he 
may lend to the foreign nation whatever 
is not delivered at the time the war ends. 
The Senator says that we retain control. 
The President retains control. The 
Congress does not retain control. Con- 
gress gives the President the power, and 
it seems to me that the President may 
proceed to lend in indefinite amounts, if 
the contract is signed beforehand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All I can give 
the Senator is Mr. Crowley’s explanation 
of the second proviso in the House 
amendment. Mr. Crowley’s statement 
reads as follows: 

The purpose of this second provision is to 
permit the orderly and efficient liquidation 
of war supply contracts with foreign govern- 
ments as contemplated by section 3 (c) as 
originally enacted, through the purchase by 
foreign governments, for cash or on credit, 
of such supplies as may not be produced or 
delivered in time to be of use in the war. 
It would continue to permit the making and 
carrying out of war surplus agreements such 
as that recently concluded with the French 
Government. 


It is perfectly obvious from that state- 
ment that it may involve post-war French 
credits; but they must be identified, and 
they must be made the subject of direct 
post-war contracts. That is the pur- 
pose of the House provision. They can- 
not be hidden under a general lend-lease 
grant. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the effect of the 
French agreement is such that I doubt 
whether any of the $2,500,000,000 will 
reach them before the end of the Ger- 
man war. It seems to me that that ter- 
minates all justification for sending it, 
and it becomes immediately a post-war 
loan. In fact, I believe it is contem- 
plated as a post-war loan. I have no 
doubt of it. I think it was so interpreted 
by the newspapers. For Mr. Crowley to 
say, “I am not using this for post-war 
loans,” at the same time that he is using 
it for post-war loans, it seems to me is a 
direct contradiction of terms as to how 
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the power is to be used, now that it -is’ 
being extended. 

I do not understand the business of 
making a contract for a year to send 
$5,500,000,000 to England, for example. 
Whatever is not delivered when the war 
ends, the President may lend to them, 
obviously for post-war purposes. Cer- 
tainly there is no war purpose to be 
served by delivering any goods after the 
war is over. That cannot possibly be for 
war purposes. Yet we say that the Pres- 
ident may lend such material to France, 
or to any other nation, after the war is 
over. We say that it is not for post-war 
purposes; but, obviously, it is for post- 
war purposes. I cannot vote for the bill 
unless it is amended, because I think it 
is a foreign-lending bill, covering the 
post-war period. What I should really 
like to have is an opportunity to present 
an amendment along that line, to stop 
all export of goods under lend-lease 
agreements when the war ends, unless we 
thereafter enact some kind of a lending 
law to lend money to foreign countries. 
I believe we shall have to lend money to 
foreign countries; but this provision is 
wide open. I believe that when we pro- 
pose to lend money to foreign countries, 
we ought strictly to limit the amount. 
We ought to decide how much we are 
going to lend the first year after the war, 
and place a limitation upon it in the 
statute. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a final observation regard- 
ing the Senator’s last statement. I to- 
tally agree with his demand for the most 
intimate specifications in regard to for- 
eign loans and foreign expenditures, and 
the foreign shipment of American re- 
sources. I do not believe that he is justi- 
fied in saying that there is any purpose, 
at least on the part of Administrator 
Crowley and the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, to ship 1 pound of post-war com- 
modities after the completion of hostili- 
ties, except as there may be some com- 
modity involved which has been pre- 
viously committed for shipment, and 
which it is to our greater advantage to 
ship than to scrap here at home. If an 
effort was ever made in a committee to 
nail down an administrator in respect to 
his purposes, it was in both the House 
and the Senate committees in respect to 
Mr. Crowley. I consider Mr. Crowley to 
be not only an hororable man, but a 
highly dependable administrator, with a 
very enviable record in the public service. 
I believe that Mr. Crowley intends to stop 
lend-lease when the war ends, and that 
the only commodities involved in any 
post-war consideration will be those 
which are still hanging over for ship- 
ment, those which have been previously 
committed for war purposes, but which 
may ultimately serve the dual purpose of 
a post-war peacetime use. In respect to 
that use, the purpose of the French 
agreement, as I understand it, and as I 
understand Mr. Crowley, is to put that 
residual value into the form of a post- 
war payable contract. Whether it is 
ever going to be paid, I do not know. I 
agree that that is a part of the general 
inventory which we ought to have in re- 
spect to our post-war obligations. But, 
so far as the basic fact is concerned, I 
do not believe there 1s power enough on 
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earth to cause Administrator Crowley to 
make post-war shipments of post-war 
commodities, under lend-lease, to any 
nation in the world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me reag 
the French agreement: 

These long-life articles— 


Mentioning locomotives, railroad ties, 
merchant ships, harbor water craft, fish. 
ing fleets, inland water craft, meta}. 
working machinery, industrial equip. 
ment, and machinery for mines, totaling 
$900,000,000— 
are being furnished under section 3 (c) of 
the Lend-Lease Act, and are put on these 
terms because, while they have an important 
and useful part to play in the war, a large 
part of their usefulness may also serve post- 
war purposes. Under the agreement produc- 
tion and delivery will not have to stop on 
thes? goods even though the war should end 
before they were finished. The French agree 
to take and pay for such goods and the 
United States Government can proceed with 
an orderly liquidation of the lend-lease con- 
tracts in the manner provided for under sec- 
tion 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act. The pro- 
gram for long-life equipment of this char- 
acter is subject to substantially the same 
limitations as apply to schedule 1, 


I think the French fully expect to get 
all that material. I have no doubt that 
they do; and I believe that if we do not 
give it to them we shall be falling down 
in a moral obligation. I think that is 
the whole basis of the French agreement, 
no matter what Mr. Crowley’s policy 
may be. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to tell the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan that I believe I speak the 
feelings of every Member of the Senate 
in telling him that I hope that he and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConNnaLLy] will have a very 
happy and successful journey to San 
Francisco. We feel confident that he 
and the senior Senator from Texas will 
do a very fine job. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam grateful to 
the Senator. 


Mr. LANGER. I am sure that the 
Senator will take with him what he asked 
for a few moments ago, namely, not only 
the prayers of Members of the Senate 
but also the prayers of mothers and 
fathers all over the United States, if not 
all over the entire world. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to echo the words just spoken by 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER] in presenting my cordial 
greetings and assurances of affection and 
confidence to the Senator from Michigan 
on the trip to San Francisco which he 
is about to take. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a year 
ago I was the only Senator on this floor 
who voted against the extension of Iend- 
lease. I have been very proud of that 
vote, inasmuch as it affected not only 
the entire country but, particularly, also 
the State of North Dakota. Nothing 
which has occurred has convinced me 
more of the correctness of my action in 
that respect than what happened in the 
Senate earlier today when the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. REED] introduced his resolution. I 
wish to say before I read it that I shall 
welcome interruptions; I shall be glad 
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to have Senators interrupt me at any 
time while I am addressing the Senate 
to request me to yield for any questions. 
I wish to say further, Mr. President, that 
I do not believe any man upon this floor 
who is representing agriculture should 
Jeave just now, at least, for a little while, 
while some of the other Members of the 
senate may ask questions relative to this 
particular point. 

This morning the junior Senator from 
Eansas (Mr. Reep] introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas some 2,000 country elevators es- 
sential to the marketing of wheat, corn, cats, 
sot ‘num grains, et cetera, in the States of 
Mcntana, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Webraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas— 


I may add, Mr. President, that the res- 
olution omits listing a number of other 
Siates, such as Illinois and Wisconsin— 


are filled with grain and are closed down 
thrcugh inability to get railroad cars for out- 
pound shipments of grain now on hand and 
thereby depriving the farmer of his only 
methed of moving his crop; and 

Whereas flour mills throughout the States 
named are either clcesed or operating part 
time because of insufficient freight-car sup- 
ply to move wheat inbound from country 
elevators or flour inbound from the mills in- 
cluding the filling of contracts for flour for 
the armed forces; and 

Whereas some millions of bushels of sor- 
ghum grain have been piled on the ground 
cn farms in Texas, Cklahoma, and Kansas 
since being harvested last October and No- 
vember because of lack of freight cars to 
move the harvested grain; much of such 
erain has deteriorated and is now deteriorat- 
Whereas in the important corn producing 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and others, the corn crop 
of 1944 was harvested under weather con- 
ditions which left scores of millions of 
bushels of corn with a moisture content 
above the limit permitted for commercial 
corn marketing, thereby subjecting such 
corn to rapid deterioration. Millions of 
bushels have deterioratcd and millions of 
bushels are now deteriorating because of the 
inability of country shippers to obtain freight 
cars necessary for the movement of this 
grain to primary markets and processing 
mills where special drying facilities are 
found; and 

Whereas in all the grain States cf the 
West business is partly paralyzed. 





That is what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas had in his resolu- 
tion— 


Farmers, millers, marketers, and others 
are suflering heavy financial losses because 
of a totally inadequate freight-car supply to 
moet the requirements of that section fcr 
movement of grain already produced; and 
Whereas this condition has now obtained 
for a longer period than for any previous 
harvesting pericd and with no signs of im- 
provement adequate to meet the situation; 
and 

Whereas a most representative conference 
of the grain producers, country elevators, ter- 
minal elevators, grain markets, and millers 
met at Kansas City on March 22— 


Nearly a month ago, Mr. President— 


and set out clearly and at length this condi- 
tion and prepared a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the Association 
ct American Railroads asking for substantial 
relief; and 
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Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to give the matter adequate 
consideration and failed to take any action 
in the way of relieving the situation; the 
Office of Defense Transportation went further 
and scornfully rejected the prayer of the 
Kansas City grain conference on March 22, 
for relief; and 

Whereas the Association of American Rail- 
roads has not corrected the flagrant disloca- 
tion of the grain car supply to which at- 
tention has been repeatedly called over a 
period of several months: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to promptly institute a 
thorough investigation into all phases of this 
situation, to investigate all factors contrib- 
uting to, and continuing this condition to 
the great financial loss of the grain States 
and imperiling the Nation’s supply of food 
and feed grains necessary for our national 
welfare and endangering the production of 
sufficient materials for supplying the armed 
forces with bread, and to report its findings 
as early as practicable with such recommen- 
dations as it finds proper and necessary to 
correct existing conditions and prevent re- 
currence in the future. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In connection with the 
resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reep!, I may say that 
for a generation farsighted and patri- 
otic Americans have foreseen the possible 
situation in which America might find 
herself in time of war, because of a 
break-down in transportation in the 
midwestern area of the country. Some 
have urged the adoption of a method by 
which grain could be moved, namely, the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Yet, opponents of the seaway, including 
certain eastern railroads, eastern utility 
companies, and others who have made a 
fortune for generations in the handling 
of grain at elevators and in the trans- 
portation of grain, liave been sufficiently 
powerful to bring about the situation in 
which America now finds herseli. 

Mr. President, the welfare of our coun- 
try comes ahead of unwarranted profits 
on the part of a small group of men who 
have brought about the deplorable trans- 
portation condition which now exists. 
If the St. Lawrence seaway had been con- 
structed, not only could grain now be 
moved from western areas to east coast 
ports, or to other ports of the world, but 
it could be moved at a cost of approxi- 
mately 8 cents a bushel. I hope the Con- 
gress will take cognizance of that fact 
and not lose any time in authorizing the 
construction of this great waterway 
which would connect our midwest areas 
with all the ports of the world, and put 
an end to the condition which now exists 
with respect to many of our transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

We do not know how long this war will 
last, or when the next one will begin. 
However, I hope we shall have sense 
enough not to continue to allow a group 
of selfish opponents of the great St. 
Lawrence waterway project to continue 
in their obstinate, selfish opposition to 
the waterway. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I did not happen to be 
present when the resolution was pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas and read, so I was happy to have the 
Senator from North Dakota read it. 

The resolution presents a view of the 
situation about which perhaps few Mem- 
bers of the Senate have had an oppor- 
tunity to know. To those of us who 
come from that section of the United 
States where, when we have a crop we 
have it in abundance, as has been evi- 
denced in the past several years, the sit- 
uation is really tragic. 

What the Senator from Vermont has 
said with regard to building the St. Law- 
rence seaway may be correct. The con- 
struction of the seaway might prove to 
be a solution of much of our transporta- 
tion difficulties in the future. I think I 
have a practical suggestion for those who 
are interested in helpings to solve the sit- 
uation. We are at war. The relief for 
which we pray must come soon if it is to 
do any good to those of us who are con- 
fronted with the present situation. 

The railroads of the country have done 
a marvelous job in handling traffic forced 
over their lines during the present war 
emergency. I wish to commend them 
for the work which they have done. It 
has been accomplished under great diffi- 
culties. They are still struggling in order 
to do the work. But during the past 
week a situation has developed which I 
wish to mention in connection with the 
subject now under consideration. 

A contract was let for the construction 
of igloos at a naval depot. They are to 
be constructed of concrete at Hastings, 
Nebr. The cost of the construction wiil 
total many thousand dollars. The igloos 
would be used for the storage of muni- 
tions, which may be needed at some 
time in the future. The contract calls 
for the use of approximately 200,000 bar- 
rels of cement, which, at an average load 
of 40 tons to a car, would fill approxi- 
mately 5,000 railroad cars. Senators may 
wonder why 5,600 cars are needed to 
handle the cement. According to the 
conception of many persons, certain cars 
are built for handling cement only; but, 
as a matter of fact, grain shippers in 
that area are now shipping grain in ce- 
ment cars because of their inability to 
obtain cars of the usual construction. 
When I was in the West a few days ago 
I saw shelled corn being shipped in open 
cars covered with tarpaulins. I saw siocix 
cars with the spaces between the side 
boards filled with lumber and lined with 
paper. They were used for the shipment 
of grain. 

Mr. President, the railroads are doing 
a wonderful job. Tose of us who give 
business to the railroads have cooperated 
with them in every way we could. 

In letting a contract for the extension 
of the naval depot to which I have re- 
ferred 5,000 cars were called for. One 
cement plant is located within about 50 
miles of the site of construction, and 
another within approximately 100 miles. 
The 200,000 barrels of cement which will 
be needed will be hauled from very dis- 
tant points. I know that those charged 
with the transportation of the cement 
wonder how they will perform the work 
in addition to everything else which they 
are asked todo. Arecuest was made that 
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the contract be amended so as to allow 
the delivery of cement and materials 
from a nearby point by truck instead of 
by cars. By following that procedure, 
the railroad cars which would otherwise 
be used could be diverted to relieve the 
situation in respect to the transportation 
of grain. 

We are quite proud of the record of 
labor, farmers, and the railroads in 
Nebraska. Not one single strike has oc- 
curred in a war industry in the State of 
Nebraska. I hope there are other States 
which can claim a similar record, but 
unfortunately there are some which can- 
not. In Nebraska we wish to cooperate 
with the war effort 100 percent, and we 
want the various departments of Gov- 
ernment also to cooperate with the war 
effort. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives when Mr. Crowley testi- 
fied. As the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. BuTLER] said a moment 
aco the railroads have done a magnifi- 
cent job. The trouble has been, how- 
ever, that they have not had sufficient 
eauipment. Lend-lease has sent boxcars 
and locomotives and also farm ma- 
chinery, as the testimony of Mr. Crowley 
himself shows, to other countries. 

I might say that I myself investigated 
conditions in my State, and I found that 
under lend-lease in 6 weeks last year 
during July and August 566 rubber-tired 
tractors and. 366 rubber-tired combines 
were sent into Canada through the one 
little town of Portal, N. Dak., a small port 
of entry, and that at the very time when 
the farmers of North Dakota were beg- 
ging for tractors and combines and 
plows and other kinds of farm machinery, 
but could not get it. Today I have the 
report of Mr. Crowley showing how 
much of it went to other countries and 
the reason for sending it there. 

What is the situation today because 
of the fact that railroad cars and loco- 
motives are not available? I have a 
telegram from Rock Lake, N. Dak., which 
reads—I may say that all the telegrams 
I shall read are addressed to me: 

We haven't received any boxcars since 
March 19. We need boxcars badly. 

OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co., 
C. A. OLSON. 


Here is a telegram from Gladstone, 
N. Dak., which reads: 


We received no cars this last week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


In a little while I shall read the record. 
Here is a telegram from the Interna- 
tional Elevator Co., a large concern at 
Lana, N. Dak.: 
One boxcar last week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram 


N. Dak.: 
Reiel received 
April. 


from Geneseo, 


one boxcar first week of 


OsBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a Sutton, 


N. Dak.: 
Our elevator }s badly in need of boxcars. 
Last week we received two cars. Elevator 

blocked. 
SuTTon Fari:iris 


telegram from 


U:is:0N GRAIN Co, 
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Here is one from Ekelson, N. Dak.: 
Received no cars last year. One car this 
morning. Five since the first of the year. 
URBANA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is one from Makoti, N. Dak.: 


Fifty percent of wheat still on farms. 
Urge you use your influence to get more 
cars for month west. 

FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Temvik, N. Dak: 
Received 1 car last week. Have received 
only 13 cars since the 1st of January. 
TEMVIK FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Temvik is right in the heart of the 
grain-growing section. 
Here is one from Loraine, N. Dak.: 
Loaded two cars with grain last week. 
HurLey FarMErs Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is another from 
Loraine: 
Received one car last week. 


INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co. 


telegram 


Here is a telegram from Overly, N. 
Dak.: 


We received one boxcar past week. 
OvErLy Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is a telegram from Hazelton, N. 
Dak.: 


Received two boxcars. 
April 7. 


One April 2, one 


OccIpENT ELEVATOR Co. 


Hazelton is also in the heart of the 
grain producing section. 
Here is a telegram from Wolford, N. 
Dak.: 
Received one boxcar during week. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Heimdal, N. Dak.: 


Had one boxcar last week. Situation bad, 
Equity FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Roth, N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received first week in April. 
* RorH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is one from Alice, N. Dak.: 


Received two grain cars last week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Here is one from Binford, N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received since March 24. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


March 24 was nearly a month ago. 
Here is one from Golden Valley, 
N. Dak.: 
Received 2 boxcars first week of April; 
can use 40. 
FARMERS GRAIN Co. 


They got two boxcars, Mr. President. 
Cars are sent all over the globe, but 
here in America our farmers cannot get 
them. What is the result? The result 
is the resolution submitted today by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REeEpD]. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Ihave just received 
notice that they are abandoning the use 
of four passenger trains running on the 
main line of the Soo through North Da- 
kota and Minnesota, namely, trains 105 
and 106, and 107 and 108. The Senator 
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is no doubt familiar with those trains 
They have been running for the past 49 
years. 

Mr.LANGER. Iam very familiar with 
them. I begged the railroad to leaye 
these trains on, but they took them of 
as the senior Senator from Minnesot; 
says. They have gone, although they 
have been running for 40 years. 

Here is a telegram from Richardton, 
N. Dak.: 


As per your wire, we received one car. 
OccCIDENT ELEvarTor Co, 


Here is one from Washington, N. Dak.: 


Received two boxcars last week. 
INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Willow City, N. Dak.: 
Received two boxcars for grain loading last 
week. ‘ 
WILLOW CiTy FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is 
N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar week ending April 7. 
SHEPARD FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Here is one from Dodge, N. Dak.: 
We had one car the last week, only nine 
since January 1. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


It was only a few years ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Dodge was one of the primary 
grain cities in the entire Northwest. 

Here is a telegram from Pekin, 
N. Dak.: 

Received one car last week, two cars since 
the first of the week. 

PEKIN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


one from Cooperstown, 


Here 
N. Dak.: 


Had four cars past week, five so far this 
year. 


is a telegram from Bergen 


OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEvaTor Co. 


Here is a telegram from Walcs, 


N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar past week. 
WALES FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


Here 
N. Dak.: 
No boxcars received last week. 


NEKOMA FARMERS COOPERATIVE, 
ELEVATOR Co. 


is a telegram from Nekoma, 


Here is another telegram from Dodge, 
N. Dak.: 


Received one car this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


Here is a telegram from Petersburg, 
N. Dak.: 


Received one boxcar last week. Need cars. 
PETERSBURG FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR Co, 


Here is a telegram from Stanton, 
N. Dak.: 

Received 2 cars for week. Could use 50 
more. 


STANTON GRAIN CO. 


Fifty to two is about the proportion, 
Mr. President. 

Here is a telegram from Juanita, 
N. Dak.: 


Received three boxcars this last week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Here is a telegram from Landa, N. 


Dak.: 
Retel. Saturday we received two boxcars. 
LANDA CooprraTive ELtvaTor Co. 
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vere is a telegram from Rutland, 
N. Dak.: 

Received two boxcars past week. 

RUILAND FARMERS COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 
Here is a telegram from Lisbon, N. 


Dak.: 
vour wire asking for number of boxcars 


received past week. We received three cars 
after making most urgent appeals for cars 
in order to make room for handling of seed 


Full particulars by air-mail letter. 


— J. N. JoHNSON SEED Co. 


The farmers come in and want to ob- 
tein seed, but there is no way this ele- 
vator can clean seed because its bins are 
ali full. 

Here is a telegram from Velva, N. Dak.: 


One boxcar received last week. Keep after 


them. 
VELVA FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


Here is another telegram from Lisbon, 

N. Dak.: 

Retel. Received one boxcar last week. 
E. N. NELSON ELEVATOR. 


Here is a telegram from Coteau, N. 
Dak.: 
Four boxcars received last week. 

Fars ELEvAtor Co. 


Iere is a telegram from Linton, N. 

Dak.: 

Received four boxcars this week. 
OcCIDENT ELEVATOR Co, 


Here is a telegram from Waiford City, 
N. Dak.: 

Re telegram. Have had one grain box since 
April 1. 

FarMers Coop ELEVATOR Co., 
E. VENSEN. 


Here is another telegram from Wat- 
ford City: 


Re telegram. One grain box so far this 
month. ; 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR, 
C. B. STAFNE. 


Here is a telegram from Napoleon, 
N. Dak.: 

One car this week and that had a load of 
seed barley shipped in. Need cars badly for 
farm store grain. 

NAPOLEON FARMERS Co. 


Here is a telegram from Mott, N. Dak.: 


Received 3 boxcars last week. Need 50 to 
take care of arrive. Sales situation desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
many contracts unfilled, but still have to buy 
stored grain. Have 150,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here. Estimate 700,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition. Farmers’ bins all full. Cannot even 
move enough to get room to clean seed grains. 


That is a deplorable situation, Mr. 
President. The telegram concludes: 
resent ‘rate of boxcars won’t see grain 
move before new crops start moving. Do 
everything you can to get us boxcars. 
L. V. DUNKANSON ELEVATOR, 
Hetting, N. Dak., 
CLARE STOCKING, Manager. 


The next is a telegram from Willow 
City: 

We have been blocked since January 6. 
Can load 100 cars and need for immediate 
loading 8 cars daily. Over 500 members want 
to haul grain. Immediate action needed so 
grain will be moved and not allowed to spoil 
in farmers’ bins. Get in touch with Senator 


ai! 


‘/MEELER and insist on a substantial daily 
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increase of empties for grain movement ex- 
clusively. 
WILLow Crry FarMERS EELVATOR Co., 5 
H.S. Haatunp, Manager. ; 


Evidently they wanted me to see the 
Senator from Montana because he is 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Of course I got in touch 
with him promptly. 

I call attention to the following tele- 
grams: 


Morr, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received 4 boxcars last week need 97 to 
take care of arrive sales. Situatior. desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
many contracts unfilled, but still have to buy 
stored grain. Have 310,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here. Estimate 500,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition. Farmers’ bins all full. Cannot even 
move enough to get room to clean seed grains. 
Present rate of boxcars won't see grain moved 
before new crop starts moving. Do every- 
thing you can to get us boxcars. 
Mott Mitzi & ELEVATOR Co., 
L. V. DUNCANSON, Manager. 
BATTLEVIEW, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received only one car this week and three 
cars the month of March. 
FarRMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


LawTon, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain box this week. Elevator 
blocked with grain. 
LAWTON GRAIN & FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


CortntH, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Rotette, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


Upnam, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. Situation 
extremely acute here. 
UPHAM FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





Epmone, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Got 3 boxcars this week and only 18 since 
January 1 this year. All grain in heating 
condition. 
FARMERS SHIPPING & SupPpLy Co. 


Lisson, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Re tel received no boxcars this week. 
CarRTER ELEVATOR Co. 


Epmore, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Elevators full of grain. Need cars urgently. 
Do something. We got four cars during Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Got one this 
week. 
Derrick FARM ELEVATOR Co. 


_— 


Bowpon, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week. Two box- 
cars during month of March, one during 
month of February. Twenty-seven thousand 
five hundred bushels cash grain on hand Feb- 
ruary 1. Thirty-six thousand bushels cash 
grain on hand April 1, which we are unable 

to ship account no cars available. 
Bowpon Grain Co. 


Crossy, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We have received one car for grain this 
week; elevator blocked; just room for clean- 
ing grain. There is danger of grain spoiling 
in the elevator, not being able to turn it, 
and there is grain in cribs on farms that 
will get out of condition if not moved soon. 

CrosBY FARMERS GRAIN Co, 
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WE.LLsBURG, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Yours date received. One car this week. 
Victoria Exvevator Co. 


GLADSTONE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Our order is for five cars per local train 
day; have not had a car since February 17. 
FaRMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


They need five cars a day. How in 
the name of heaven can the Government 
expect to have those farmers exist out 
there in that kind of a condition? 

I have received these further tele- 
grams: 

Rocers, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Received no boxcars this week. 

FARMERS ELEVATOR & MERCHANDISE Co. 


REGAN, N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars received since January 1. None 
this week. 
REGAN FARMERS UNION Co-Op, 
W. W. Scott, Manager. 


STANLEY, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We have received three cars this week. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


FLASHER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar this week for 
loading. 
OcciDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


GarpneRr, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
GARDNER FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 
Knox, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received two boxcars for 
grain loading this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. OF KNOX. 
Tay or, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Have had four boxcars since January 1, 
1945. Crew will be here soon to make needed 
repairs to elevator and must ship out grain. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


OBERON, N. DaAk., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars past week. Am 
plugged and trying to clean seed grain for 
farmers. Your assistance requested and will 
be appreciated. 
FARMERS’ UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR, 
C. P. LARSON. 


BeacH, N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
Occident Elevator, Beach, received two 
cars, Chama two, Golva one. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 





Mott, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received’ 1 boxcar last week; need 20 to 
take care of arrive sales; situation desperate. 
Buyers threatening cancelation of contracts. 
Cannot sell any more to arrive because too 
many contracts unfilled; still have to buy in 
stored grain. Have 50,000 bushels ready for 
shipment here; estimate 150,000 still on 
farms to be moved. Grain going out of con- 
dition; farmers’ bins all full; cannot even 
move enough to get room to clean seed 
grains. Present rate of boxcars won’t see 
grain moved before new crops start moving. 

Do everything you can to get us boxcars. 
L. V. DUNCANSON ELEVATOR, 
V. D. DUNcANSON, Manager. 


That is really in South Dakota, right 
on the line between North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

I read telegrams from Walhalla and 
Hebron, N. Dak.: 

WALHALLA, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

We received one boxcar this week. 

INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co, 
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WALHALLA, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Farmers Union Elevator Co. operating two 
elevators received two cars this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEvAToR Co. 


HEBRON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We received 2 boxcars the pust week; 
had 50 ordered; elevator completely blocked 
since January 10, 1945. Will require 200 box- 
cars to move balance of 1944 crop. 
HEBRON FARMERS’ UNION ELEVaToR Co. 


Oh, Mr. Crowley says they send them 
to other countries. I have his report 
here showing they send them, but none 
are sent to the farmers of the United 
States. They send them to north Africa, 
and I shall take up a discussion of north 
Africa and Ethiopia before I get through 
with this matter. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota will 
return to the Chamber and read some of 
the letters he has received from soldiers 
who tell of acres of land filled with com- 
bines which have been there for years, 
and not one of them used. Of course, 
what happened a year and a half ago 
will probably happen again. I offered 
Resdlution 105, when millions and mil- 
lions of bushels of flax, wheat, oats, and 
barley were piled upon the ground all 
over the State of North Dakota, and 
snew came and covered the grain. 

I have also received the following tele- 
grams: 

GLENBURN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Your wire received re boxcars have had 
two this week the first since March 20, 1945. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Motr, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Retel received two boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


3aLTA, N. DAk., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
£7r. ANTHONY AND BALTA ELEvAToR Co. 


RoceERS, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this week. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELFvATor Co. 


Tower City, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Had no cars since March 30. Filled up on 
grain. Needed badly. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 
ANETA, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
this week. 
M. F. M. Gratin Co. 


MONTPELIER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received four boxes this week account had 
hot grain in elevator, otherwise probably 
would have received one. 
MONTPELIER GRAIN Co. 


One boxcar 


Hamar, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We received no cars this week. In fact, 
only two grain boxes this year outside of a 
few coal cars we were permitted to use for 
grain. Do your best. Thanks. 
HAMAR COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


That corroborates what the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska 
|Mr. BUTLER] said a few moments ago 
about conditions in Nebraska, where ce- 
ment cars are being used to ship corn. 
In North Dakota coal cars are being used, 
and anyone who has ever shipped wheat 
in a coal car knows the loss that accrues, 
and the trouble it takes to put such cars 
in shape to ship wheat. 


The following telegrams are from 
Dunn Center, Deering, Berthold, Kulm, 
and Mandan, N. Dak.: 


Dunn CENTER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Retel we received two cars past week. 
OcciDENT ELEVATOR Co, 


DEERING, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Received one car this week. 
Risinc FarMers ELEVATOR Co. 


BErRTHOLD, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received three cars in January, two 
cars in February, six cars in March, four cars 
in April. Elevator blocked most of the time 
with several thousand bushels on farms to 
be moved as soon as we can get cars to 
move it. 
BERTHOLD FARMERS ELEVATOR. 


Kum, N. DaK., April 7, 1948. 
Received one boxcar for week ending 
April 7. 
Farmers COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
MANDAN, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
We shipped eight boxcars this week. 
Store ELevator Co. 


I have received a telegram from D2- 
slacs, as follows: 

Received three cars this week. 
need of more. 


Urgent 


FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Richardton, N. Dak.: 


Two boxcars received this week. 
RICHARDTON FARMERS UNION 
ELsvaTor Co. 


A telegram from Litchville, N. Dak., 
where the Governor of the State lives, 
as follows: 

Re telegram, one car received this week. 

J. C. MILLER ELEVATOR. 

A telegram from Gackle, N. Dak.: 

Cne grain car received this weck. 
needed very badly. 

COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 

A telegram from Emerado, N. Dak.: 


Re telegram, we received two boxcars this 
week. 


Cars 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Osabrock, N. Dak.: 
Loaded two cars this week. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
A telegram from Litchville, N. Dak.: 
Re telegram, one car received this week. 
, GIEBINK ELEVATOR, 
A telegram from Aneta, N. Dak.: 
One boxcar this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 
A telegram from Sharon, N. Dak.: 
Received one boxcar this week. Need lots 
more. Thanks. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 
A telegram from Ray, N. Dak.: 


Received three cars this week. 
INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


Also a telegram from Minnewaukan, 
N. Dak.: 


No boxcars received this week. 
FarMerRS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Cuba, N. Dak.: 


We have received no boxcars the past week, 
J. C. MILLER ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Eckman, N. Dak., as 
follows: 
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Received one boxcar this week. 
OsBoRNE MCMILLAN ELEvaton Co, 


A telegram from Hague, N. Dak.: 
We received one boxcar this week, but neeq 
many more. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co, 


A telegram from Erie, N. Dak.: 


Received two grain cars this week. 
Erte Grain Co. 


Then I have a telegram from Berlin 
N. Dak., that is the town near which re- 
sides my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from North Dakota | Mr. 
Younc]. The telegram is as follows: 

Got one car this week. Urgent need of cars, 

BzRLIN FARMERS UNION Grain Co. 


A telegram from Harwood, N. Dak.: 
Received one boxcar this week. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR, 
A. W. Scorr. 


A telegram from Orrin, N. Dak.: 


Loaded one boxcar that was emptied here. 
WoopworTH ELEvatTor Co 


Mr. President, the only car the Wood- 
worth Co. received was one which had 
been shipped in to Orrin containing 
some sort of goods which, after it was 
emptied, was promptly loaded by the 
Woodworth Elevator Co. with wheat. 

A telegram from Appam, N. Dak.: 

Wire received. Thanks. Have received 2 
boxcars this week. Would like 12 more at 
once. 

APPAM F’aRMERS ELevATOR Co. 


Mr. President, all the time the grain 
the farmers are holding up there is spoil- 
ing. The farmers want to get out into 
the fields and do their farm work. Seed- 
ing time is at hand. They cannot empty 
their granaries, they cannot clean their 
seed because the granaries are all filled 
up. : 

A telegram from Ayr, N. Dak., as 
lows: 

a‘eceived one boxcar this week. 

INTUORNATIONAL ELEvAton Co, 

A telegram from Tuttle, N. Dak.: 

Received one car during week, Elevator 
blocked. Do what you can for us. 

TUTTLE GRAIN Co, 


A telegram from Mapleton, N. Dak.: 


Received no cars this week. 
MAPLETON FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR, 
CLINT McFADEN, Manager. 


fol- 


A telegram from Arnegard, N. Dak.: 


No cars 11 days. Serious delay in moving 
farm-stored grain. Will have about 200,000 
bushels to move before next crop. 

FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Ray, N. Dak.: 


Received two cars this week. 
Victoria ELevaTor Co.* 


A telegram from Kramer, N. Dak.: 


Received no cars this week. Three necded 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Tuttle, N. Dak.: 
Re tel only received one car during weel. 
Elevator blocked last 2 months. 
FARMERS EDUCATIONAL & Co-Op 
UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Maddock, N. Dak.: 


Have received three boxcars the past 2 
weeks. 


Mappock Farmers Grain Co, 
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A telegram from Maddock, N. Dak.: 
two cars this week. First for many days. 
Filled to capacity. Carrying charges mount- 


ing daily. 
JAMESTOWN GRAIN Co., 
R. F. BorEHM, Owner. 


The farmers have to keep storing the 
grain. They cannot ship it out. Mr, 
President, it seems that the farmers of 
America do not amount to much, but by 
all means help the farmers of Europe, 
the farmers of Ethiopia. 

A telegram from Cavalier, N. Dak.: 


One boxcar received this week. 
{INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR Co. 


Then I have received a telegram from 
Valley City, N. Dak., right in the very 
heart of the grain country of the North- 
west, as follows: 

Retel no boxcars received this week. Only 
one boxcar in last 344 months. 

Berar FARMERS Co-Op ELEvATOR Co, 


A telegram from Epping, N. Dak.: 


Received 3 boxcars this week, wanted 30. 
VicTorRiIa ELEVATOR Co. 


The following telegram came from Ha- 
vana, N. Dak.: 
Received four boxcars this week. 
FarMers Co-Op Grain Co, 


A telegram from Wahpeton, N. Dak.: 
We received three boxcars this week. 
FARMERS MILL & ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Crosby, N. Dak.: 


Received one car last week; average five 
cars per month for last 3 months. Elevators, 
granaries, cribs full with no chance for mov- 
ing or processing grain to guard against any 
weevil infestation and spoilage. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Regent, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


Retel, received three boxcars past week. 
OSBORNE-MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO. 


Also a telegram from Mohall, N. Dak., 
as follows: 


Two boxcars received this week. 
Sr. ANTHONY & Dakota ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from New England, N. Dak.: 


Retel, received three boxcars past week. 
GEO. C. BAGLEY ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Harvey, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


Please be advised we have had grain cars 
as follows: 6 for January, 2 for February, 
3 for March, and 1 for April; can use 18 per 
week. 

HARVEY FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co., 
A. WELK, Manager. 


Mr. President, think of it—6 cars for 
January, 2 for February, and 3 for March, 
and 1 for April, 12 in all during 4 months; 
and they can use 18 cars a week. 

The following telegram was sent to me 
from Kloten, N. Dak.: 


Get in touch immediately with Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Chairman WHEELER, 
and insist on a substantial daily increase in 
empty boxcars from eastern roads to western 
roads, and the latter be required to place 
those cars in country for grain movement, 
otherwise grain taken in during the winter 
will spoil if we do not get same moved out 
before warm weather sets in. We have had 
three boxcars at our elevators since December 
12. Do all you can for elevators here in the 
country. 

KLOTEN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO. 
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Think of it, Mr. President, only three 
boxcars received since December 12. 
A telegram from Van Hook, N. Dak.: 
Please contact Chairman Interstate Com- 
merce Committee WHEELER and urge him 
have boxcars moved to this territory for grain. 
Loading elevators all blocked. Only one car 
received this week and four last month. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 
GERALD RANUM. 


Another telegram from Van Hook, 
N. Dak.: 
Received one grain box this week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Lankin, N. Dak., as 
follows: 

We urge that you get in touch with In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, Chairman 
WHEELER, and insist on a substantial daily 
increase of empty boxcars from eastern roads 
to western roads, and the latter be requested 
to place these cars in the country for grain 
movement exclusively. Immediate action is 
necessary to avoid spoiling of grain and 
warehouse space be made available to handle 
the increesed production. Farmers are hbe- 
ing called to produce in 1945, and in reply 
to your wire no cars received this week. 

LANKIN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co., 
T. J. SoBOLIK, Manager. 


A telegram from Grenora, N. Dak., as 
follows: 

We had three cars in February, four in 
March, two so far this month; we could use 
eight cars per day for the next 2 months. 

GRENORA FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


In other words, they have had three 
cars in February, four in March, and two 
in April so far, nine altogether, whereas 
they can use eight cars a day for the next 
2 months. I was in Grenora some time 
ago, and I know that the granaries in the 
entire neighboring country are filled. 

A telegram from Edmunds, N. Dak.: 

Received one car this week. 

EDMUNDS FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 

A telegram from McClusky, N. Dak., 
as follows: 


Received three cars this week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR. 


A telegram from Powers Lake, N. 
Dak.: 
Received three boxcars this week; prior to 


this week, three a month since January 1. 
FARMERS EQuITY ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Dickinson, N. Dak.: 


Loaded 3 cars this week, 19 since Jan- 
uary 1; been blocked since January 10. 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


A telegram from Zap, N. Dak., as fole 
lows: 


Retel. No boxcars received this week. 


PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


A telegram from North Valley City, 
N. Dak., as follows: 
Retel. Received one rough bexcar this 


week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


That means they had to fix up the car 
and get it in shape so they could ship 
grain. : 

A telegram from Page, N. Dak., as 
follows: 


Received no cars for a month. 
AWALDEN ELEVATOR Co. 
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Mr. President, that is in the Red River 
Valley, the very heart of the wheat coun- 
try. 

I have also the following telegrams: 

Hazen, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Received 2 boxcars this week. Need 50 
more. 

FARMERS’ ELEVATOR OF HAZEN. 


Hazen, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars this week. Can use 50 
more. 
Hazren GRaIn Co. 
Rotta, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars this week. 
Wo. ELLIOTT. 


McHenry, N. Dak:, April 7, 1945. 
Two cars received this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS, 
L. D. OVERBECE, Manager. 


GRAFTON, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Have received three boxcars for loading 
this week. 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 





Rouia, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No bkoxcars this week. 
Fars Gratn Co. 


MoHALL, N. Dak., Avril 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. 
GUNDERSON HANSEN ELEVATOR Co. 


HAzENn, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR, 


WarRwick, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one car this week; eight cars this 
year. 
Equity Etevator & TRADING Co. 


Mr. President, how would you like to 
orerate a business in the heart of the 
grain country, and receive eight boxcars 
so far this year? 

Here are some further telegrams: 

FULLERTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

We have had no boxcars since March 20. 
Your efforts to help us will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Respectfully. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 
EarRL NELSON, Agent. 
Park River, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Loaded one boxcar this week. 
ParK RIVER FARMERS ELEVATOR. 
E. KELNER. 


HENSEL, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Thank you. Received one grain box th‘s 
week. No cars shipped since February 16, 
when coal car was loaded. 
HENSEL FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
CHAS. R. WEED. 


Again we find the farmers trying to 
ship wheat in old coal cars. 
I read more telegrams: 
RuosBy, N. DaKk., April 7, 1954. 
We received two grain box this week. 
RuGBY FARMERS UNION 
COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 
M. A. Moncer, Manager. 


CARRINGTON, N. Daxk., April 7, 1954. 
Two grain boxes placed and loaded this 
week. 


HoNLON GRAIN Co., 
Dover, N. Dak. 
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Hitusg0ro, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 

ELpoRADO ELEVATOR & TRADING Co., 

HERMAN KOERING, 


HILLsporoO, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received six cars this week. 
EguITy ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


Fittmore, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
One car received since March 1. 
Fintmore Equity ELEVATOR Co. 





That is in the heart of the grain coun- 
try, in Benson County. 
FILtmMoreE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
No cars the past 2 weeks; situation drastic. 
OsBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co., 
B. THOMPSON, Agent. 


Jessig, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No car since ¥ebruary 26. Am 80 percent 
full. 
JESSIE FARMERS MERCANTILE AND ELEVATOR CO, 


Toina, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Did not receive any cars this week. 
TOLNA FaRMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
F,. T. PATTERSON. 


OsnaERnocd, N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. Twenty- 
five boxcars needed for immediate loading. 
RASMUSSON GRAIN Co. 





Canvbo, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
TOWNER CoUNTY GRAIN Co. 


CrystTAL, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
Elevator full to roof; could load out 14 cars 
this week. Need 25 bad. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





Rawson, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Haven’t seen a car for 10 days. Have over 
45,000 bushels in elevator, approximately 30,- 
000 bushels cash grain over station; volume 
approximately 500,000 bushels. 
RAWSON COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Half a million bushels, and he has not 
seen a car for 10 days. 


BELFIELD, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week, during 
month of February two, during March two 
cars. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 





BEULAH, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Retel this afternoon, received one boxcar 
this week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 
PLAzA, N. DakK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar for grain this week. 
PLazA EQuiTy ELEVATOR Co. 


CANDO, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
I received one boxcar this week, 
H. C. Wop. 
LarK, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars—first cars since December. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


December, January, February, March, 
and April, and they have two boxcars 
in which to ship grain. The whole sur- 
rounding country is a farming commu- 
nity. 

Bruuan, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

One boxcar received this week. 

PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 
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ApRIAN, N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
Received 1 boxcar this week. Could use 
26. 
ADRIAN EQUITY ELEVATOR Co, 


RO.u1a, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
One boxcar this week. 
STANTHONY ELEVATOR Co. 


Ross, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week; total nine cars 
this year. 
VicTORIA ELEVATOR Co, 





DELAMERE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 
P. H. Gust ELEVATOR, 


New SALEM, N. Dax., April 7, 1945, 
Three cars this week. 
New SALEM FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Bismarck, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Had four cars this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


BowEsSMoOnr, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Two boxcars received this weck. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


WILLISTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We have had two cars this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





LUVERNE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week. 
LUVERNE FARMEFS 
COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Hoop te, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
We received two boxcars this week. 
Hoopie FARMERS’ GRAIN Co. 


MenvinA, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week loaded 
April 3. 
MEDINA FARMERS’ UNION GRAIN Co., 
I. L. Rupo.tp. 


CLEVELAND, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


SrrReerer, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received 3 cars last week, but we need 17 
more. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Apams, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Received wire. No cars this week. 
ADAMS FARMERS ELEVATOR CO, 


CUMMINGS, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Received no boxcars this week. 
CUMMINGS FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


MAKOTI, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Cars received this week, three. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
West Hope, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Answering yours date, received one boxcar 
this week. 
KvuROKI ELEVATOR Co, 
MILnor, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Re telegram two boxcars. 
FARMERS GRAIN & TRADING Co. 
Harvey, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Re your telegram, received two grain boxes 
this week, two cars in March. 
FARMERS GRAIN & FEED Co., 
L. H. PALMER. 
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That is in the very heart of the grain 
country in Wells County. They receiveg 
two boxcars in March. 

ALAMO, N, Dak., April 7, 1945, 

We received three boxcars this wee. 

ALAMO FarMens Co-Op ELEvATor Co, 


SANIsH, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain cars this week. 
efforts greatly appreciated. 
FARMERS UNION E_rvartonr, 
R. J. DINWooDIE. 


Your 


BissreE, N. DaK., April 7, 1945, 
Did not receive any boxcars this week, 
BISBEE GRAIN Co., 
F. J. Bonn. 
NoonaNn, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We received two boxcars this week. Both 
elevators blocked. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 


Hatton, N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
Received three cars this week. Five cars 
month of March. 
HATTON FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


That is in the very heart of the grain 
country of America, Mr. President, where 
they ought to be getting 12, 13, or 14 cars 
a day. 

CuirrorD, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Re tel only received one boxcar this weck. 

CLIFFORD FARMERS Coop “LEVATOR Co. 


Amoscrse, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Received no cars this week. 
OSPORNE-MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


EmppEN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No empties received. 
FARMERS GRAIN Co. 


That is in the middle of the Red River 
Valley. No empties received. 
FAIRDALE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945 
No cars received this week. Elevator is 
full. 
FarMERS Co-Op ELEvaTor Co. 


AmBROSE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
AMBROSE FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


AvKaso, N. DaKk., April 7, 1945. 
Received one empty car. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


BRAMPTON, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Two cars. 
BRAMPTON FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 





CoLGaNn, N. Dak., April 7, 1945 
Received only one empty boxcar for grain 
loading this week, first one since March 23. 
Have received only seven cars all together 
since January 1. 
FARMERS ELEvATOR Co. 


SANisu, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two grain cars this week; cars 
needed badly. 
Victoria ELevaTor Co., 
N. J. JANSKI. 
Fortuna, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received four cars this week; nine during 
February and March. 
FanMers’ ELEVATOR Co. 
DonnyYEROOK, N. Dar., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar this week, making 
only five cars this year. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO. 
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Five cars this year at Donnybrook, in 
« creat community, with farmers for 50 
niles in every direction. 
Lene, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
Have received two boxcars this week. 
EICHHORN AND SON, 
By RicHarp A. BEcKE. 


— ° 


CoGsSwELL, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Reccived two boxcars this week. 
Co-Op GRAIN Co. 


Overty, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received ro boxcars the past week. 
OssoRN McMILLAN ELEvaTorR Co. 


MinTO, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Re your wire date Minto received no box- 
cars this week. 
Farmers Co-Op ELrvaTor Co. 
StraspurG, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





WEETHOPE, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
Answering yours date received one boxcar 
this week. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





Yor1an, N. DaxK., April 7, 1945. 
We received one boxcar this weck. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


Gannrena, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Your wire date. Received one boxcar this 
week. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR. 


Kramer, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We had one boxcar this week. 
KrAMER Equity ELEVATOR Co. 


Watrorp City, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Re tel. One boxcar this month. 
Str. Antuony & Dakota ELEvAToR Co. 


That is the county seat of a county as 
large as some States. It received no box 
cars this month. 

DeEvIts LAKE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Re tel date. No boxcars received this 
week 

FARMERS MILL AND ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


That is a town of 9,000 population, in 
the heart of the grain country. No box- 
cars were received this weck 

BLANCHARD, N. DaKk., April 7, 1945. 

Re tel only received two boxcars this week. 

ELANCHARD FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co. 
EppPInG, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Received three boxcars this week. 

FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co, 
ANAMCOSE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Received one boxcar this week. 

FARMERS UNION GRAIN ASSOCIATION. 
Lipcerwoop, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Three boxcars received this week. This 

was more than reccived previous month. 
l’'ARMERS Co-Op ELEvAToR Co. 
FLAxToNn, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 

We have had three boxcars this week. 
VicToRIA ELEVATOR Co. 
Euxion, N. Daxk., April 8, 1945. 

We have received two boxcars this week. 
Four since January 1. Line house, that usu- 
ally handle one-fourth as much grain as we 
do, has received four cars in same period. 
Have been plugged on oats and barley for 
several weeks. Large volume of farm storage 


that will not move in time for next crop un- 
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less cars start coming through. Will greatly 
appreciate anything you can do to relieve this 
situation. 


FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


TUNBRIDGE, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 
I received one boxcar last week. 
FARMERS Coop ELEVATOR Co., 
BENNIE*SOLLIN, Manager. 


Douctas, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 
Received 1 car last week. Total of 8 cars 
in 3 months. Need over 100 cars to move last 
year’s crop which is still on hand. 
DovucLas FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


Of course, that means the farmers still 
have it around there, Mr. President. 
WoopwonrtTH, N. Dax., April 8, 1945. 
Retel received one grain box March 29, 
no other since that date. Orders for grain 
cars filed since January 26 are unfilled. 
M. D. SORENSON ELEVATOR. 


Tioca, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 
Received 3 cars past week, need 29 cars at 
once. 
E. O. DicKINSON GrRaIN Co. 


HETTINGER, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received 7 cars during March, 4 cars this 
week. Need 3) cars next 3 weeks. 
P. E. KNUDSON MILL & ELEVATOR. 


If he wants 30 boxcars in the next 3 
weeks he will have to get them back from 
Ethiopia, north Africa, Paris, or some- 
where else. 


CHuRCHS Ferry, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 
Six boxcars ordered since February 22, not 
filled. Ordered 6 more for next week. 
FARMERS Co-Op ASSOCIATION. 


Well, that gentleman is very optimistic. 
He has ordered six boxcars since Febru- 
ary 22, and has not received them yet, 
so he has ordered six more for next week. 

Emnick, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 

Have not rec ived any grain box since 
March 31. Account scarcity of grain box we 
have even got down to loading gondolas 
with wheat. Farmers’ granaries so full they 
are unable to find room to clean their grain. 
Both of our elevators are blocked. Please do 
all you can to alleviate this situation. 

Crrus CLOUGH. 
To.t.tey, N. Dak., April 8, 1945, 

No boxcars received the past week. 

TOLLEY GRAIN GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 





Forest River, N. Dak., April 8, 1945. 
Re tel had only one boxcar during last 22 
days. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


BEirietD, N. Dak., Avril 8, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week four 
other cars since January 26. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


LronarD, D. Dax., April 8, 1945. 
Received one boxcar for grain loading this 
week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS, 
DicKINSsON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945, 
Two boxcars received this week. 
OcCcIDENT ELEVATOR. 


. New ENGLAND, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received three boxcars past week. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEvaToR Co. 


New ENGLAND, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week. 
BEevuLAH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 
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Zap, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received last grain box March 24. 
FARMERS Co-Op. Co. 





WYNDMERE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Have not had any boxcars since March 30. 
MOSELLE ELEVATOR Co. 


ROCKLAKE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Have received no boxcars this week. Some- 
thing must be done to move this grain soon. 

Crocus FARMERS’ UNION 

ELEVATOR Co., 
Crocus, N. Dak. 
THELAN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received no boxcars this week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR. 


Max, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
We have not received any grain boxes since 
February 12. 
Max GraINn Co. 
Crossy, N. DaKk., April 7, 1945. 
This week two cars. Thank you. 
OsBORNE McMILLIAN ELEvAToR Co. 


Breacu, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No cars this week up to 5 p. m. today. 
PEAcH CoopERATIVE GRAIN Co 


Max, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Our elevator has been plugged since mid- 
January. Have received following number of 
cars since January, 5; February, 2; March, 5; 
April, 1. 
Equity Farmers’ ELEvAToR Co. 


PacE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received no grain cars this week. 
PAGE ELEVATOR Co. 
Baker, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Our last boxcar was received March 22. 
FaRMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


ENDERLIN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two cars this week. 
ENDERLIN FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


MAYVILLE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
None this week. 
MAYVILLE GRAIN Co. 


Brappock, N. DaxK., April 7, 1945. 
We haven’t had a boxcar since March 21. 
P. W. BexkHoOLTz ELEVATOR Co. 
MCVILLE, N. Dax., April 7, 1945 

Received no repeat, no boxcars this week. 
MCVILLE Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


BRISBANE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945 
Received two boxcars the past week. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


DazeEy, N. Dak., April 7, 194 
Received only one grain box this week. 


FEAVEY ELEVATOR Co. 


HaArRLow, N. Dak., April 7, 1945 
Received no boxcars this week. Ordered 
eight. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


He ordered eight, but received none. 
MoHALL, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 

One boxcar received this week. 
AUTH INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR. 


SHEYENNtr N. Daxk., April 7, 1945. 
Received 3 cars this week and need 40 more 
for wet grain at once. 
Equity ELEVATOR AND TRADING CO. 
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Of course, Mr. President, if they do not 
eet them the grain will spoil, and either 
the farmers who produced the grain will 
lose it or, if they have sold it to the ele- 
vator company, the elevator company 
will lose it; and inasmuch as the elevator 
is a local cooperative concern, the farm- 
ers around there who put in their crop 
last year will lose it. 

Harlow N. Dak., Apvil 7, 1945. 

Received no boxcars this month; have or- 
dered 35 cars. 

FaRMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 





LIcNITE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We got four cars this week. 
AGENT STA AND DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co. 


Barton, N, DaK., April 7, 1945. 
One boxcar this week. Total of four since 
January 1. 
BarTON INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR Co. 





CAVALIER N. DAx., April 7, 1945. 
Blocked on all grains. Got one car this 
week. 
FaRMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


EvprinceE, N. DAK., April 7, 1945, 
Received one the 3d. 
FARMERS UNION Co-Op ELEVATOR Co, 


WAHPETON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We have no boxcars this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 


ENDERLIN, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one car. 
OszBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 





NorMA, N, Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received 1 boxcar this 
week, elevator blocked, have 28 cars ordered 
now. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 


MARION, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
One grain car received this month. Four 
elevators blocked. 
MARION EQUITY ELEVATOR. 
Horace, N. DAK., April 7, 1945. 
Last boxcar received January 10. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 
That telegram is from Horace, Mr, 
President, almost in the middle of the 
ed River Valley, a farming community 
in its entirety, and we learn that it has 
not received a boxcar since January 10. 


McCuusky, N. Dak., Apr. 7, 1945. 
Received four cars this week. Including 


one at Picardsville. 
McCLUSKEY FARMERS ELEVATOR. 
Biazon, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
R ived one boxcar, four gondolas this 
week. 


INTERNATICNAL ELEVaTor Co. 


They, too, are shipping their wheat in 
coal cars. 

I see that my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska, has re- 
turned to the floor of the Senate. Let 
me inform him that the people in his 
State are not the only ones who ship their 
grain in cement cars, because the tele- 
gram I hold in my hand reads as fol- 
lows: 

MAYVILLE, N. DaxX., 

Loaded one mechine car and one cement 
Car that went empty at Mayville. 

FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 


April 7, 1945. 
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Norma, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Your message date received. One boxcar 
this week. Elevator blocked. Have 19 cars 
orders now. 
OSBORN MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


Brrwick, N. DaK., April 7, 1495. 
Re your telegram, received one boxcar this 
week, 
St. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


HaGvuE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received one boxcar during this week. 
OsrorNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co, 


STEELE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Have received one car this week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 
STEELE, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 

Have received two cars this week. 
OcciDENT ELEVATOR. 
Aveurn, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 

Received one boxcar this week. 

AUBURN FARMERS ELEVATOR CO, 





FAIRMOUNT, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No grain cars received this week. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 
Towner, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We have had two cars this week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 
MILTon, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Mave had no cars since March 10, and only 
two in March. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
ZEELAND, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We need boxcars in this territory. There 
is a lot of grain to be moved; some wheat 
beginning to heat; so will you please see 
what you can do about it? 
ZEELAND FARMERS UNION 
Co-Op ASSOCIATION. 
FREDONIA, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Highly appreciate your inquiry. First week 
of April we had one car; same was unloaded 
at this station. We are always blocked, and 
could use 10 to 12 cars a week for some time. 
FARMERS Co-Op ELEVATOR Co. 
FULLERTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars since March 21. Elevator 
blocked. Farmers holding thousands bushels 
on farms. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR COoO., 
S. O. FRIEND, Manager. 
Harvey, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Received two boxcars this week and two 
boxcars during the month of March. 
OSBORNE McMILLAN ELEVATOR Co., 
L. A. BERDAHL, Agent. 
Ryper, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Bexcar situation serious. Wheat spoiling. 
Use your influence. Get us cars from eastern 
roads for grain movement in North Dakota. 
Received one boxcar this week. 
RYDER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
R. G. MILLER. 


Well, Mr. President, that is what I am 
trying to do today. I see the distin- 
guished majority leader in the Senate 
Chamber, and I am trying to use my in- 
fluence with him. I am reading these 
telegrams in order to bring the situation 
to his attention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joun- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that I mysel/ 
am not in the boxcar business. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator may no 
be in the boxcar business, but there sits 
the man who presided in very fine fashir n 
over the Democratic National Convention 
4 years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We did not even have 
any boxcars out there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Well, Mr. President, to 
whom can a Senator of the minority go, 
if not to the majority leader, the Demo- 
cratic manager on the other side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
point out to me any railroad president or 
railroad general manager with whom I 
have any influence in connection with the 
distribution of boxcars, of course, I shall 
be glad to render any serviceIcan. Bui 
I do not know of any such individual or 
any such railroad or any such oficial 
with whom I have any influence. 

The Senator has been reading a nsm- 
ber of telegrams, evidently in reply to 
messages he has sent to people in his 
State asking how many boxcars they have 
had within a given period. I imagine 
many of us could send telegrams to our 
States asking how many boxcars the peo- 
ple there have received for certain pur- 
poses within the last year or two; and if 
we did so I suppose we would find that 
there is a shortage of boxcars on all the 
railroads, due to war conditions, because 
of the priority of shipments for war pur- 
poses. I do not think the particular tele- 
grams the Senator from North Dakoia 
has been reading shed any light which 
would show that the situation in North 
Dakota is different from that which may 
exist in other parts of the country. 

But if I had a boxcar, I will say to the 
Senator, 1 would let him have it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
glad the the distinguished majority leacd- 
er made that speech. 

I hold in my hand telegrams which 
have come to me, and which were re- 
ceived long before I sent out the teie- 
grams to which reference has been made 
I want the majority leader to Know that 
I did not invite the sending of these tele- 
grams. I have received many telegrams. 
Here is a sample of them: 

MEDINA, N. DaKk., April 7, 1945. 

Get in touch with Interstate Comme: 
Committee Chairman WHEELER on boxcar 
situation. Must have more empty bexcars in 
Northwest States to move wet grain siored it 
elevators and farms to market to avoid heavy 
spoilage and warehouse space must be inece 
available to handle the increased production 
farmers are being called to produce in 1945. 

MeEpINA Farmers UNION GRAIN CO 
F. L. Ruporp, Manager. 


Here is another telegram: 


Touna, N. Dax., April 7, 1945. 
We need cars; we ask you to do all in your 
power to have more empty cars diverted from 
East to this section of the country so grain 
can be moved and not have to lay in storage 
and spoil as some has very high moisture 
content. 
Totna FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
I’, T. PaTrerson. 


Here is a telegram from Reynolds, 
N. Dak. 


We call your attention to critical boxcar 
shortage throughout Northwest. Our eieva- 
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tor ordered cars in December. To date we 
have received one car. We have had to turn 
away thousands bushels of grain because 
elevator is blocked, causing financial loss to 
farmers and ourselves, besides our loss of 
prestige. Hundreds other elevators blocked. 
Thousands and thousands bushels in farm 
storage. Farmers clamoring for chance to 
deliver. Urge you contact Senator WHEELER, 
chairman of Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, insisting cars be moved from eastern to 
western roads. 

ReyNo.tps Co-Op ASSOCIATION, 

C. PETER HAUGEN, 

Secretary-Treasury. 


And so forth. I have the remainder of 
the telegrams before me, Mr. President. 
If the distinguished majority leader 
wants me to read them I shall be glad 
to read them into the Recorp. I have re- 
ceived approximately 40 or 50 such tele- 
grams. 

Mr. President, who is to blame for the 
situation about which complaints are be- 
ing made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to invite the attention of 
the distinguished majority leader to the 
fact that a year and a half ago I sub- 
mitted Senate Resolution 105. A hear- 
ing was held on it before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and witnesses 
from various States were present. At 
that time we warned those who were 
handling lend-lease that the situation 
would become more serious. We told 
them that we needed boxcars and loco- 
motives in the United States, and that 
we needed farm machinery. Apparently 
it did no good for us to talk, as will be 
shown by a record which I hold in my 
hand and which I received only last 
Saturday. The excuse was given that 
in Buffalo, for example, in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States there had 
been an unprecedented fall of snow. I 
have letters from men who were han- 
dling the situation there. They said 
that just as soon as the snow melted 
they would see that thousands of cars 
were sent to the Northwest. That was 
in January. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Black, of the 
O. D. T. He wrote me the letter and 
made the statement. The statement was 
corroborated by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MEAp], who lives in Buf- 
falo. He told me that there had been 
an unprecedented snowstorm in the lo- 
cality surrounding Buffalo, and that that 
condition might have accounted for the 
delay in sending cars to the Northwest. 

Mr. President, what does the record 
show? In January, when we were told 
that cars were snowed in in New York 
State and the surrounding locality, a 
thousand and seventy cars were sent over 
the Soo line to North Dakota. In Feb- 
ruary only 624 were sent. In March, 
after the snow had been melted for a 
long time, only 871 cars were sent, or 
approximately 200 fewer cars than had 
been sent in January. 

The situation is serious to the farm- 
ers of my State. It is just as serious 
to them as would be the situation to 
the people of Connecticut if industry 
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there should stop entirely because of 
strikes. When boxcars do not come into 
North Dakota the situation is serious. 
The farmers there cannot have brought 
into the State necessary seed grain, and 
they have not had an opportunity to 
clean their grain. 

I want the distinguished majority 
leader to know that I have before me 
approximately 40 or 50 telegrams, and it 
becomes important to do something 
about the complaints which are set forth 
in those telegrams. Most of the com- 
plaints are signed by farmer union ele- 
vators. 

When I submitted Senate Resolution 
105 it was said that one man was stir- 
ring up all this trouble. Therefore I got 
in touch with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. I told him that I 
wanted to be certain that it would be all 
right to make an inquiry. He is the 
chairman of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
reason I suggested that these messages 
were in reply to inquiries or telegrams 
which had been sent by the Senator from 
North Dakota was that in many of the 
telegrams which were read by the Sen- 
ator the language began with the words 
in effect, “In reply to your meSsage” or 
“in reply to your telegram.” 

Mr.LANGER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assumed that those 
telegrams had been received by the Sen- 
ator in reply to telegrams which he had 
sent to various persons. 

Mr. President, I am not undertaking to 
condone the shortage of cars. We all 
know that the railroads of this country 
have been burdened beyond all precedent 
in the transportation of war materials. 
We all know that the transportation of 
war materials and all forms of munitions 
was given a certain priority. It was nec- 
essary to do so. There was no way to 
avoid it. I do not suppose there is any 
greater proportionate shortage of box- 
cars in the State of the Senator from 
North Dakota than there is in my own 
State or in other States. All of us would 
like to have as many boxcars as we could 
get. But we all know the situation. I 
do not think it is quite fair to the rail- 
road companies of the country, and to 
the O. D. T., which is really operated 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has a reputation of being a 
body of fair-minded men, to criticize 
them for the absence of boxcars in cer- 
tain localities of the country. The head 
of the O. D. T. is one of the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The O. D. T. not only has control over the 
allocation and distribution of boxcars 
and engines, but over trucks, busses, and 
other forms of transportation. It is in- 
conceivable to me that the O. D. T., com- 
posed in part of the personnel of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, should 
single out the State of North Dakota and 
discriminate against it. We all know 
there is a shortage of railroad transpor- 
tation. The shortage is due to war con- 
ditions. In view of that fact I think the 
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railroads are entitled to have it said that 
on the whole they have done one of the 
most magnificent jobs ever done in the 
history of the United States in serving 
the people of this country in the midst 
of the war. Twenty-five years ago it 
was necessary for the Government to 
take charge of the railroads and operate 
them, because, in a sense, they had bro- 
ken down. So far during the present war 
the Government has not been required 
to take over the railroads. The railroads 
have increased their rolling stock as 
much as they could under the circum- 
stances. The fact that an unusually 
large percentage of their rolling stock 
has been used in the transportation of 
war materials is something that could 
not be avoided. The condition to which 
the Senator has referred as existing in 
his own State might be multiplied more 
or less by many similar situations in va- 
rious parts of the country. They are due 
to war conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I my- 
self said to the Senator on the 26th day 
of November 1943, when we tried to get 
the railroad men an 8-cent-an-hour in- 
crease in their pay, that they were de- 
serving of the increase. Nothing that he 
can now say in praise of the railroads, or 
railroad labor, coild be in addition to 
what I said on the occasion to which I 
have referred. However, he apparently 
was absent from the Chamber for a 
while, because he has not grasped the 
point of my remarks. Iam not criticizing 
the railroads; I am not criticizing the 
O.D.T. Iam saying that I voted against 
the extension of lend-lease a year ago, 
and I shall vote against it again unless 
farm implements, boxcars, and locomo- 
tives are excluded. I have no objection 
to munitions, tanks, and guns being sent 
to our allies, but in my hand I hold the 
report of Mr. Crowley 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Commenting upon 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey|, I 
should like to say for the benefit of the 
Recorp and also for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who are present that I have been 
closely associated with other Midwest- 
ern Senators, including the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep], the Senator from 

fontana [Mr. WHEELER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and 
practically all the Senators from the 
corn belt, in an effort to relieve the sit- 
uation which has arisen, starting as 
early as last December, relative to the 
shortage of boxcars. 

What the distinguished and most re- 
spected majority leader says is abso- 
lutely true. The shortage of boxcars 
presents one of the most acute situa- 
tions ever known, I presume, in the his- 
tory of the country. Yet the condition 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky 
is not the only one which has brought 
about the faulty distribution of boxcars 
from one railroad to another, and from 
one section of the country to another. 
If the majority leader will take the time 





will 
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to examine the exhibits which have been 
‘ placed in the Rrecorp for months by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, I 
am satisfied he will find that the New 
England railroads—I include them all, 
but I think the New York, the New 
Haven & Hartford has been the worst 
violator—have had, at times, 360 per- 
cent more boxcars than they owned. It 
is true that they do not own as many 
boxcars in proportion to what they use, 
as do other railroads throughout the 
country, but the large number of box- 
cars in New England is unusual. 

Every Senator is familiar with the 
reason given, which was the terrific 
snowstorms which prevailed throughout 
Yew England. As the Senator will re- 
member, when he came back here re- 


on the floor of the Senate. I went with 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Kansas 
to see the officials of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, particularly those 
in charge of the boxcar situation, and 
they definiteiy told us at that time that 
they expecied the situation to change 
for the better; in fact, they told the 
Senator from Kansas that they would 
have 1,609 boxcars moving to the West 
daily within a certain time, and if they 
did that :he western Senators would be 
satisfied. The largest number they 
moved throughout the Middle West on 
the different railroads was about 1,200 
boxcars. Certainly the storm situation 
has passed in New England; the acute 
situation has long since been relieved, 
for it has seen nearly 2 months since the 
heavy snowfalls, and yet the most un- 
favorable report which has been given 
to us about the eastern roads and the 
boxcar shortage was presented last 
month, thus showing a continued bad 
situation. 

I want to proceed constructively, I will 
say to the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky, because we 
are receiving daily from all over the Mid- 
west—l!rom farmers there, our constitu- 
ents—letiers and telegrams which are 
worded practically the same as the tele- 
grams the distinguished Senator from 
North Dalrota has read here this after- 
noon. 

I think the situation is probably a little 
more acute in Nebraska even than it is 
in North Dakota because of the fact that 
we have on the ground 100,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, which is damp, which has a 
high-moisture content, and which is 
likely to spoil, and boxcars are desper- 
ately needed. It is one thing to get box- 
cars to transport good grain, but it is 
another thing to get them so as to ship 
the gocd grain and send the spoiled grain 
to the drier, so that the corn can be 
saved for the production of meat. 

I do not want to burden the Senate 
with too lengthy a statement; but I 
should like to ask pyermission to read a 
letter from my own home town, which I 
think summarizes the hundreds of tele- 
grams and Ietters I could put into the 
Recorp, most of which I have turned 
over to the Senator from Kansas, by the 
way, because I understood that he would 
probably get something done about this 
matter without undertaking an investi- 
gation. 
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Here is a letter which is typical of the 
letters that come from my State. It is 
dated April 4, 1945, and is addressed to 
me personally: 

Drak KENNETH: Thousands of bushels of 
corn will be lost in southeastern Nebraska 
in a very short time if railroad boxcars are 
not made available to move last year’s crop 
to market. 

Much corn is still in the open on farms, 
and today every elevator in Pawnee County is 
completely filled, with no cars obtainable for 
loading. This condition has been unchanged 
for 3 months and the railroads tell us that 
it will not change. 


That statement that there is no chance 
that the condition may change deeply 
impresses me. 

Terminal grain interests inform me that 
they have appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission but they have refused to 
intervene and alter the present set-up. 


Of course the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has a very forceful argument 
because as the distinguished majority 
leader has said there has been a need for 
priority of boxcars to transport muni- 
tions of war and equipment of war to 
our fighting forces. So we do not want 
to be arbitrary about that particular 
phase of the argument. 

The carriers contend that their cars are 
in the east and that eastern users are refus- 
ing to release the cars for movement back to 
the Midwest. 


I think that is something that should 
be very forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of Senators. The eastern lines are 
using these cars and not releasing them, 
as they should, when they have fulfilled 
the mission for which priority was 
granted. The cars ought to go back to 
the railroads which own them so they 
can fulfill the needs of the local com- 
munities which those railroads serve. I 
wanted to bring that point to the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. I think these cars should 
be sent to the railroads that own them 
if and when the eastern railroads have 
unloaded their cargoes and the priority 
for the particular equipment and muni- 
tions because of which they got the cars 
has been fulfilled. It looks to me as if 
they are simply borrowing and keeping 
the cars, to the loss of the farmers of 
Nebraska and other States who need 
them in order to ship their corn. 


One more thing in the letter which I 
hope the Senator from North Dakota 
will discuss—he has already mentioned 
it, but I hope he will dwell on it some 
what—is this: 

Anything that you can do or any influence 
which you might have that will result in 
some grain boxes coming this way will cer- 
tainly be a job well done for Nebraska farm- 
ers and a big lot of good corn can be saved 
from imminent spoilage. This situation is 
really serious and the remedy must be ur- 
gent. 


We are lending money through 20 ag- 
ricultural agencies to increase food pro- 
duction. We have loaned millions of 
dollars to the farmers through the Farm 
Security Administration; we have loaned 
through other agencies so that the farm- 
ers could put in crops on an incentive 
basis in order that we might provide 
food for our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and our allies, 
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I do not want to wear out my welcome 
with my friends on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but I want to say once again that 
in Nebraska we have corn that is spoil- 
ing. All we can do with it is either to 
send it to be dried so as to prevent 
spoilage else put it in the feed lot and 
feed our cattle so as to produce meat. 
I have made it clear to the Senate that 
cattle feeders are not putting feeders 
in their feed lots, our only hope for this 
corn crop, which has been financed pri- 
vately and also by Government agencies, 
is to save it before it spoils. 

In a few days, in my section of the 
country, where the corn is simply racked 
up in open cribs, it will spoil, and a great 
loss will be suffered, not only by indi- 
viduals, but by the Government. 

I earnestly endorse the resolution sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, and I really believe it is hich 
time that something be done to see that 
the boxcars which are now being kept 
in the East by some of the railroads, after 
they have fulfilled their mission of trans- 
porting munitions and equipment, are re- 
turned to the Midwest, so that we can 
ship the grain, which will spoil if we 
cannot get it to the elevators and dry 
it, and it can be sent on its way. I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, before he takes his seat, 
will give his experience regarding the 
spoilage of grain. To me, Mr. President, 
the situation seems very unusual. It is 
not merely a question of getting boxcars 
so that a farmer can sell his grain, it 
is a question of getting boxcars so that 
they can ship grain which will otherwise 
spoil. It is an unusual situation, differ- 
ent from the one to be found in seasonal 
times of the year, when there is much 
grain ready to be sent to the market. 

Before I take my seat I should like to 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, as well as 
the majority leader, and especially of the 
senior Senator from Ohio, as I have al- 
ready done privately, to the fact that I 
think the language on page 3 of the bill 
will have to be gone over more thor- 
oughly and suggested amendments made, 
if we are to have a bill which will do 
what I think the authors of the bill in- 
tended to accomplish. I think the lan- 
guage on page 3, starting with section 2, 
is contradictory, and I suggest that the 
Senator from Ohio might discuss it, be- 
cause I feel it would not accomplish the 
purpose which is intended. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield, I may say I intend to 
speak later on the question raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and I think per- 
haps I had better discuss the whole 
matter at one time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to take just a 
moment to make an observation about 
the latest available reports—and I think 
the Senator from North Dakota has the 
volume in his hand—showing that $120,- 
000,000 of the appropriation for the 
French loan will be expended for box- 
cars. There are only so many boxcars 
which can be made in the United States 
and every plant is working to full capac- 
ity, and has been throughout the war, 
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not making boxcars only, but other 

things essential to the war effort. 

Regardless of what the provision is for 
furnishing railway equipment to the 
French under the lend-lease deal, which 
has not yet been completed, indeed, it 

has scarcely started, it appears, from 
looking over the reports made in the last 
few days—and I shall quote the figures 
from one or two reports—that in one of 
our eastern ports there were 121 carloads 
of railway rolling equipment on hand, 
there were 239 carloads of steel, there 
were 614 carloads of automobiles, trucks, 
and parts, headed for the lend-lease ter- 
ritory. 

At another port there were 206 car- 
loads of railway equipment on hand not 
unloaded. The week of March 30 at one 
port there were 147 carloads of railway 
rolling equipment on hand billed to the 
British, but not unloaded. At another 
port there were 183 carloads of railway 
equipment billed to the British on lend- 
lease, but not unloaded. 

The point I wish to stress is that we 
can make only so much. We have our 
own problems to solve, along with the 
problems of our allies abroad, and it 
seems to me but reasonable that a larger 
percentage of the output of the car man- 
ufacturers in America should be turned 
over to our own railroads until they can 
catch up and can have sufficient rolling 
stock and cars to take care of the busi- 
ness in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a moment ago, when the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
was speaking, I was obtaining figures on 
the number of carloads of agricultural 
machinery booked for export and avail- 
able on hand at the various ports of the 
United States for the week ending March 
30. The figures are as follows: 

Billed to the British Government: 
Road-building material and agricultural 
equipment, 90 carloads. 

To the army, 278 carloads. 

To the Russians on lend-lease, 44 car- 
loads. 

To other governments on lend-lease, 
36 carloads. 

For commercial use, 83 carloads. 

That makes a total of 531 carloads of 
road-building and agricultural equip- 
ment which was on hand in ports for ex- 
port during the week ending March 30, 
1945. It proves that considerable farm 
machinery is being shipped abroad. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand the document mentioned by 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. It is the Department of State 
bulletin for March 4 last. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said, the plants 
here are working to capacity on locomo- 
tives and railroad cars, at a time vhen 
four trains in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota have already been taken off because 
the railroad has not the capacity to run 
them. 

I wish to read a paragraph from the 
bulletin of the Department of State. 
This is what is going to be given to 
France: 

In addition to these supplies of materials 
provided under schedule 1 certain categories 
of long-lived capital goods will be provided 
under schedule 2 to enable France to produce 
and transport military equipment and other 
war goods for our combined forces, This 
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will reduce the burden on our own output of 
such gocds and will save vital shipping. 

These long-lived capital goods which have 
@ war-connected use are to be supplied to 
the French, who agree to pay for them in 
full against 20 percent down payment, and 
the balance in equal annual installments, 
within not to exceed 30 years, with interest 
at 234 percent per annum. 


The articles and services in schedule 2 
and their estimated maximum cost are as 
follows: 


$200, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 


Mr. President, if a farmer in this coun- 
try wants to make a loan from the Fed- 
eral Government on a first farm mort- 
gage the Government asks 4% or 5 or 52 
percent, but it is going to lend money to 
the farmers of France at 2% percent, and 
it is going to give them 30 years in which 
to pay. 

During the last war I was attorney gen- 
eral of my State, and at that time Pres- 
ident Wilson said, “Raise wheat. For 
God’s sake raise wheat, because we have 
to have wheat for the Army which has to 
march on its belly. We must have food.” 
The farmers of North Dakota broke up 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
in the western part of the State, where 
they knew they were taking desperate 
chances on a crop. They borrowed 
money to pay for the seed, and for feed, 
and they thought, of course, that if they 
did not obtain a crop, the Government 
would be lenient. But it was not that 
way at all. When the war was over the 
Government forgave the debts of Eng- 
land, it forgave the debts of one foreign 
country after another, but in North Da- 
kota there is an imaginary line. On 
the one side are Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, and on the other side is North Da- 
kota. The land is alike. The Canadians 
were our allies. We fought the First 
World War together. But when the war 
was over the farmers of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan had their debts canceled. 
In the United States the Government 
sued every farmer who did not pay. 

We had hearing after hearing, since I 
came to Congress, before Governor Black. 
We said, “In heaven’s name let there be 
some agency which can adjust the debt 
of a farmer who is destitute and broke.” 
Could we get that kind of a bill through 
any committee? We had farmers here, 
we had here the head of our railroad 
commission, who had been a farmer be- 
fore he became railroad commissioner. 
At one time we got a measure into the full 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but they did not report it to the Senate. 

What do we find today? If a man 
dies and leaves a wife and four or five 
little children, and he owed a seed and 
feed loan which amounted to over a 
thousand dollars, the Government would 
take the last dollar, put the widow in the 
poorhouse, and take every cent there 
was. It might break up the family, but 
the Government must take the last penny 
it can get. Across the line the farmers 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan laugh at 
the farmers of North Dakota. They 
laugh at citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of the 
pending bill have the audacity of doing 
the same thing all over again. They are 
going to give the French $200,000,000 
worth of locomotives and $100,000,000 
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worth of boxcars while we do not have 
enough cars in America to move our own 
crops. 

That is not all. What has been done 
about farm machinery? Ata time when 
our farmers in the Northwest were 
begging for tractors and for combines, 
because they knew that in a few days the 
wind would come and the grain would 
shell out, at that time, in July and Au- 
gust, right by the doors of the farmers 
the railroads hauled cars of rubber-tired 
combines and tractors through the town 
of Portal under lend-lease into Canada. 

Mr. President, I voted against the ex- 
tension of lend-lease, and I am going to 
vote against it and am going to speak 
against it so long as I have any breath 
left in my body in order that the farmers 
of America may receive justice. It is 
absurd that under lend-lease such things 
should be going on. 

The arguments originally advanced for 
lend-lease were that we were going to 
give munitions and guns and tanks to 
our allies. Nothing was said about farm 
machinery. It is absurd that our farm 
machinery should be sent under lend- 
lease. When I brought it to the attention 
of the proper officials, they said that only 
a little farm machinery was going to be 
sent, less than 2 percent. Then the fig- 
ure was raised to 3 percent, and I saw a 
statement in a newspaper a few days ago 
that the figure was more than 4 percent. 
The report, however, says a trifle more 
than 3 percent. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to testimony by Mr. Crowley in the 
hearings before the House committee, in 
which he defends the sending of farm 
machinery under lend-lease. A little 
chart was placed in front of the House 
committee. Chairman Broom asked: 

Are these any questions? Is farm machin- 
ery included in that blue area? 

Mr. WILLeETT. No, sir. Farm machinery— 


Senators, listen to this— 


Farm machinery is included in the indus- 
trial products group. 


Imagine looking for farm machinery 
in the industrial products group. That 
is the last place one would look for it. 


Mr. Crow.Ley. Well, now, be careful about 
that farm machinery. 


Mr. Crowley saw that Mr. Willett ap- 
parently was not being frank with the 
committee, so he interjected: 

Well, now, be careful about that farm ma- 
chinery. What do you mean by farm ma- 
chinery? 


That was asked by Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. WILLETT. There is a certain amount of 
farm machinery sent to the United Kingdom 
and north Africa, and a small amount is 
sent to Russia. The total is less than 3 per- 
cent of our total production since the begin- 
ning of lend-lease. 


The day before Mr. Crowley himself, in 
a newspaper interview, had said it was 
4'2 percent roughly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Three percent of what? I 
did not hear. 

Mr. Wriuetr. The total value of farm ma- 
chinery sent under lend-lease amounts to 3 
percent of our total farm machinery produc- 
tion in the United States. 

Chairman Bioom. Three percent of what? 


No wonder he was puzzled. 


Mr. Wietr. Of our total production of 
farm machines in the United States. 
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Chairman Bioom. Oh, of the total produc- 
tion manufactured in this country? 
Mr. WILLETT. That is right. 


Mr. President, Representative A. L. 
MILLER, of Nebraska, went overseas to 
make an investigation. Every once in a 
while trips are taken by Representatives 
and Senators. Some people believe the 
trips do not amount to much. That, 
however, is not always true, because we 
find here an important statement by 
Representative MILLER of what he saw on 
his trip overseas. I might add that the 
Department of State denies the truth of 
Mr. Mriver’s statement, and furnishes 
numerous explanations for what he says. 
I am sorry I did not have more time to 
prepare for this argument because the 
consideration of the bill came up unex- 
pectedly and there was not a chance to 
prepare for it. My remarks are entirely 
extemporaneous. I had no time to pre- 
pare myself as the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] did. 

I read from page 167 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, as follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN A. L, MILLER, OF 
NEBRASKA, BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM= 
MITTEE 
Mr. Mriuter. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 

thank you for the invitation to appear be- 

fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 

offer a few observations on lend-lease. I 


should like to also suggest an amendment to 
the act as it now exists. 


I shall propose the same amendment 
to the bill before I get through. I con- 
tinue to read: 

I believe that lend-lease to our allies has 
been necessary. It does occur to me, how- 
ever, that there have been many abuses and 
mistakes which should not be repeated. 

Last September, when visiting in England, 
I had the experience of seeing thousands of 
tractors, plows, and discs, lend-lease equip- 
ment which we had sent to England, which 
was not being used. 


Mr. President, that was at the very 
time when our farmers were praying for 
plows. If I can show Senators one tele- 
gram, I can show them 500 telegrams 
from farmers sent to me saying, “For 
heaven’s sake, give us a plow, give us a 
binder, give us a harrow, or give us a 
disc.” 

I continue to read: 

Last September, when visiting in England, 
I had the experience of seeing thousands of 
tractors, plows, and discs, lend-lease equip- 
ment which we had sent to England, which 
was not being used. I believe there were at 
least 640 acres packed tight with farm 
machinery. 

Mr. President, 640 acres represents a 
field a mile long and a mile wide. 

I believe there were at least 640 acres 
packed tight with farm machinery. 

When I went home a year ago or so 
I held a hearing in the county of Het- 
tinger, N. Dak., which is not one of our 
larger counties, and 400 farmers came to 
the hearing. They said they could not 
get farm machinery, they could not get 
repairs. The county agent testified that 
the year kefore in that one county the 
farmers had lost over $1,000,000 worth 
of flax and wheat because they did not 
have the machinery necessary to handle 
the crops. Yet while the farmers there 
could not get a binder, a combine, or a 
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tractor, Representative MILLER says farm 
machinery was being sent across the seas, 
I suppose at the expense of the taxpayers 
of this country, and at least 640 acres 
were packed tight with farm machinery. 

While inspecting this machinery which was 
new, 10 or 12 Army trucks came up to un- 
load additional machinery. It is my under- 
standing that the farm machinery and seed 
we sent to England made it possible for them 
to raise their own production from around 
35 percent of their food needs to about 70 
percent. It is my considered opinion, how- 
ever, that we have shipped entirely too much 
farm machinery to England. We should not 
anticipate and meet the needs of the coun- 
tries after this war is over, especially when 
our own farmers are suffering from lack of 
farm machinery. 

It is my opinion that Congress should 
sharply cut the amounts of nonmilitary 
equipment being furnished under lend-lease. 
We are interested in winning this war. Our 
lend-lease equipment should be directly con- 
nected with the munitions and equipment 
of war. 


That, Mr. President, I agree with. As 
I stated a little while ago, I propose to 
offer an amendment to the pending 
measure before it is voted upon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did not the Senator 
recently, in company with other Sena- 
tors, visit the Chairman of.the War 
Production Board relative to the ques- 
tion of the farm-machinery reguirement 
of this year, and the steel quotas? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. It was my under- 
standing, at the first meeting, that we 
would have the same quotas this year 
that we had last year. Is the Senator 
informed that within the past week an 
order has gone out from the Chairman 
of the War Production Board that the 
allotment of steel for these quotas is to 
be reduced 30 percent? 

Mr. LANGER. I had not heard about 
it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The directive has al- 
ready gone out that the allotment of 
steel for farm machinery for this quarter 
will be reduced 30 percent from last year’s 
quota. I wish to inform the distin- 
guished Senator that I asked the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board if it 
was the intention to reduce the amount 
of farm machinery for lend-lease, and he 
Stated that the lend-lease quotas would 
be reduced in the same proportion as 
those of our own farmers. 

With the directive reducing the amount 
of machinery 30 percent, with the short- 
age of labor on the farms, and the fact 
that we are furnishing 76 percent of the 
men on the western front, what does the 
Senator think will be the situation in re- 
spect to the production of food in this 
country on Midwest farms during the 
coming crop season, considering the 
shortage of machinery in addition to the 
other shortages, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that 96,000 men a month are 
still being taken under the draft? 

Mr. LANGER. The result can be only 
famine, as the Senator well knows, if that 
situation continues. Even the figures 
which the Senator has mentioned are de- 
ceiving. It is said that a certain amount 
of steel has been set aside for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery, That does 
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not mean that the farm machinery has 
been produced. The record shows that 
2 weeks ago the manufacturers were 30 
percent behind in the amount of ma- 
chinery they had promised to produce. 
Of course, the excuse they gave was lack 
of manpower. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. A moment ago I in- 
terrupted the Senator from North Da- 
kota to speak about the number of car- 
loads of railway equipment on hand at 
ports awaiting shipment abroad. I have 
just looked over the last report which I 
have available, for the week ending 
March 30. Including all carloads for ex- 
port—and that could mean only lend- 
lease, or for our own use abroad, most of 
it destined for lend-lease shipment to 
Britain and Russia—the total figures are 
as follews: 

There were at our various ports during 
the week ending March 30, 24,795 car- 
loads awaiting handling. During the 
week previous there were 5,634 cars un- 
loaded. There were placed in storage— 
I do not know whether that means in 
cars, or in buildings alongside the 
tracks—a total of 3,549 cars. 

In looking over the railroad reports for 
many weeks, it will be found that con- 
stantly there are approximately 25,000 
carloads of merchandise for export, 
awaiting handling at the various ports 
in our country. With about 5,000 being 
handled each week that means that those 
representing our Government who are 
responsible for the movement of lend- 
lease material, as well as war materials, 
are moving them into the ports at a rate 
about five times the rate at which they 
can be handled. A car which is 
promptly unloaded will do 100 times the 
work of a car which is loaded and left on 
the track under load for a considerable 
period of time. 

I mention this matter to illustrate 
that those who are responsible for the 
receipt and handling of this tremendous 
amount of material have allowed this 
condition to exist for many weeks, and 
perhaps it will continue to exist during 
many weeks to come. Cars which should 
be unloaded and returned to the country 
to take care of the situation about which 
the Senator from North Dakota has been 
speaking are left under load. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
letter from one of the outstanding grain 
men of North Dakota, Mr. R. F. Gunkel- 
man, of Grandin, N. Dak., in the middle 
of the Red River Valley. This man is an 
expert. 

Your wire asking for the number of box 
cars we received this week came in late this 
afternoon. We have loaded 2 cars this week 
and 2 last week. We have 165,000 bushels 
of all grain on hand, and a lot of it out in 
the country farmers are anxious to deliver. 


The population of this little town is 
approximately 500. 


Since January 1, with the exception of 
eight empties received, we have loaded out 
only such cars as we have unloaded. The 
farmers have a lot of grain that they would 
like to redeem before April 30. But with 
the uncertainty as to shipping elevators are 
unable to redeem. 
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Recause of the fact that the elevators 
cannot get boxcars, they cannot even 
redeem their Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans. 

This car shortage is costing northwestern 
elevators and farmers a lot of money. 

As example, we bought a lot of oats in 
January. We have not been able to get cars 

») move the oats. 


Let me explain that. That means 
that the farmers brought in the oats. 
The farmers in that locality raised the 
oats and the elevators bought them in 
January. 

We have not reen able to get cars to move 
oats. The May future has not been a 
hedge. Cash oats are dropping much faster 
than the May option. So every elevator 
that has cash oats on hand is taking a real 
licking. If our railroads serving this area 
had a reasonabie percentage of their own 
cars on line they could furnish shippers a 
fair amount of cars. 


the 


That bears vut exactly what the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nebraska 
|Mr. WHERRY] stated. 

With the large amount of grain left in 
North Daketa as of April 1, unless we begin 
to get a fair amount of cars, we will have 
no piace to*put the new crop when it is 
harvested. 


Mr. President, to show what the so- 
called experts do with their charts when 
they come before a committee, the ex- 
perts had a chart before the House com- 
mittee. I read from the hearings: 


Chairman Bioom. What does your chart 
show? 


I know that both Senators from Ne- 
braska will be interested in this testi- 
mony on farm machinery before the 
House committee. 

Chairman Bioom. What does your chart 
show? 

Mr. Cox. The chart shows the production 
in terms of billions of dollars of farm ma- 
chinery, excluding crawler-type tractors, of 
just over $600,000,000 in 1945, and just over 
$200,000,000 in 1935, with a jagged curve be- 
tweer 1935 and 1945. That is under the 
“special statements” table in the third chart. 

Mr. MunptT. Have you translated those fig- 
ures into terms of farm-machinery units? 

Mr. Cox. What kind of units? 

Mr. Munot. Any kind of units. 

Mr. Cox. No. This is the value of over-all 
production. We can give you the break- 
down by type. 

Mr. MunptT. I mean it is a very surprising 
and gratifying chart, if it is correct, as is 
indicated, that there is more farm machinery 
available now in this country than at any 
time since 1935. 

Mr. Crow.ey. That is not our field, of 
course, 

Nr. Munpt. No; but that is your chart. 

Mr. Crow.ey. The production of farm ma- 
chinery is not under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Munpt. I know, it is surprising, and we 
want to be sure this evidence is all accurate. 
I wa: just trying to check to be sure that 
there was not some element involved, such 
as the extra cost, which is now charged to 
make farm machinery. 


There is the testimony. Of course, 
everyone knows we do not now have any- 
where near as much farm machinery as 
we need. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the REcorp as a part of my re- 
marks a statement and table showing 
the amount of farm machinery which 
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has been sent to other countries under 
lend-lease. 

There being no objection, the state- 
men, and table were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY AND AMOUNT OF 
FOOD RECEIVED UNDER REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


No farm machinery has been exported, to 
the present time, from the United States for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Total exports of farm machinery under 
lend-lease to all countries since the begin- 
ning of the program up to November 1, 1944, 
amounted to $53,600,000. 

The total value of food received by the 
United States under reverse lend-lease and 
without payment by us is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Country | End date | Value 

United Kingdom__.......-- June 30, 1944 lg 18, 904, O86 
De LI | Sept. 30, 1944 | 147, 936, 000 
New Zealand... ........... ace wena ee. 65, 137, 000 
India eee ai, dade Ceiba | 26, 374, WOU 
French North and West 

Mo cipracwea ad ieee | 4, 731, 000 
New Caledonia............] nena 180, 000 


| | 





The figures shown above for the United Kingdom do 
not include (@) the value of complete rations and bread 
furnished to United States forces in Britain; and (/) the 
value of foodstuifs furnished to United States forces in 
the British colonies, because figures for such issues are 
not presently available in Washington. The table 
does not include figures for Russia and the Netherlands 
West indies for similar reasons. 


Mr. LANGER. The table is to be found 
on page 40 of the hearings before the 
House committee. It shows that the to- 
tal exports of farm machinery, under 
lend-lease, to all countries, since the be- 
ginning of the program on November 
1, 1944, has amounted to $53,600,000 
worth. That is what has been given 
away in the form of farm machinery. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DANIEL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green O’Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClelian Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellencer Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a list of lend- 
lease appropriations which have been 
made up to the present time, as well as 
transfers authorized from other appro- 
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priations. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the list. I think the information 
which it contains is very valuable and 
should appear in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the mattcr 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Lend-lease appropriations to the President 
First lend-lease appropriation 

CONE. Die ROE victirciaateeesine $7, 
Second lend-lease appropria- 

tion (Oct. 28, 1941)______-_- 
Third lend-lease appropriation 


009, 000, 000 


5, $85, 000, 000 


CRG; FRG i setincecsindae 5, 425, 000, 000 
Fourth lend-lease appropria- 

tion (June 14, 1943) ___-__- 6, 273, 629, 000 
Fifth lend-lease appropriation 

(iain SO, SOG cts 3, 538, 


869, 000 

Total lend-lease appropri- oi 

ations to the President_28, 222, 

As of Jan. 31, 1945, the status 
appropriation was as follows: 

Allocated to departments____$27, 763 


498, 000 
of this 


, 098, 5€3 


Available for allocation__._- 459, 389, 437 
CRE eihisis paces 23, 957, 788, 743 
Unobligated allocations____- 3, 805, 309, 820 
Disbursed_____ saan hhc 19, 707, 569, 087 
Unliquidated obligations_._.. 4, 250, 219, 656 
TRANSFERS AUTHORIZED FROM OTHER 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Direct appropriations have been made to 
the War and Navy Departments and to the 
Maritime Commission for the procurement of 
items which are in the main common to the 
uses of our own armed forces and those of 
our allies. These items when produced can 
be used, in other words, by our own armed 
forces or those of our allies in the manner 
in which they can be most effective in de- 
feating our common enemies. It is not until 
they are ready for distribution that they are 
allocated by the military experts in accord- 
ance with strategic needs. The appropria- 
tion acts in question authorize transfers 
to our allies up to stated amounts under the 
Lend-Lease Act. That does not mean that 
transfe"s up to the stated amounts have to 
or will necessarily be made. All that it means 
is that there is sufficient flexibility for the 
military experts to assign the supplies where 
they will do the most good in winning the 
war. 

War Department: 

Third supplemental, 1942__ $2, 000, 000, 000 

Fourth supplemental, 1942. 4,000, 000, 000 

Fifth supplemental, 1942__ 11, 250, 000, 000 


Sixth supplemental, 1942__ 2,22° 000, 000 

Military Appropriation Act, 

BUG Gbdedtnibanctncaiedin 12, 760, 000, 000 

Total, War Department__ 32, 170, 000, 000 
Navy Department: Second 

supplemental, 1943_______- 3, 000, 000, 000 
Departments other’ than 

War: Third supplemental, 

Si snintindunmnbomnides 800, 000, 0090 
Grand total ............ - 35, 970, 000, 000 
Grand total available . 

for lend-lease_......-.. 64, 192, 498, 000 


Note.—In addition to the foregoing, Con- 
gress has with certain limitations authorized 
the leasing of ships of the Navy and mer- 
chant ships constructed with funds appro- 
priated to the Maritime Commission without 
any numerical limitation as to the dollar 
value or the number of such ships which 
may be so leased. (See, for example, Public 
Law 1, 78th Cong., approved February 19, 1943, 
and Public Law 11, 78th Cong., approved 
March 18, 1943.) 

Total lend-lease aid to Jan. 


23) SOO ktittnecennemaws $37, 383, 451, 538 
Principal departments fur- 
nishing lend-lease aid: 
War Department__.-_._-. 17, 256, 541, 297 
Navy Department-_--.-.--_. 6, 115, 116, 143 
PEER Disk reticent - 4, 978, 398, 495 
ROE sitcencaciseentmtniindiinait e 3, 195, 098, 502 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this bill 
comes up rather as a surprise to me, 
because I thought we were engaged in 
trying to finish the consideration of the 
Mexican Water Treaty, and I did not 
contemplate that other major legislation 
would interrupt it. In fact, I thought 
the statement was made by the senior 
Senator from Texas a few days ago that 
no interruption would be allowed in the 
consideration of the treaty. So I am 
not entirely ready with the proposals I 
wanted to make in the way of amend- 
ing the bill. However, I offer an amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. It may 
perhaps change the approach tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2 to strike out the semicolon 
in line 10 and all words in the line after 
the semicolon, and to strike out all of 
lines il to 20, inclusive, and to insert 
a period. 

Mr. TAFT. fr. President, I vish to 
make it perfectly clear that while I was 
originally opposed to lend-lease in peace- 
time, I think lend-lease is the most effec- 
tive method of conducting a war, and I 
have no desire whatever to limit in any 
way its use for the purpose of winning 
the war or carrying through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion either the German war 
or the Japanese war. 

My interest in the bill relates solely 
to the use of lend-lease to carry out 
what are in effect postwar loans to var- 
ious foreign nations. I am not opposed 
to some post-war loans to foreign na- 
tions, but it seems to me that we are 
now confronted with a wnole series of 
measures all tending in the same direc- 
tion, all tending to provide loans to for- 
eign nations, all tending to increase the 
exports of this country, and advanced 
very largely for the purpose of putting 
people to work in this country and build- 
ing up international trade. In my opin- 
ion, international trade or exports in- 
creased or prosperity built up on the 
basis of such a tremendous lending pro- 
gram will be wholly artificial, will pro- 
duce an unprecedented inflation, and 
will finally bring us back to a complete 
collapse, and another depression, such as 
that we experienced in 1932. 

in the original act there was section 3 
(c), which provided: 
er June 30, 1946, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
1 1946, which declares that the 
ferred by or pursuant to subsece- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote 
ihe defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a), ex- 


\Y 


e June 30, 


cept that until July 1, 1949, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent nec- 


essary to ca 


rry out a contract or agreement 


with such a foreign government made be- 
fore July 1, 1946, or before the passage of 
such concurrent resolution whichever is 


the earlier. 


Under that section, before the pending 
bill was introduced, the administration 
had been drawing up what they called 
3 (c) contracts, the most typical example 
of which is the French contract, a con- 
tract evidently drawn up for the purpose 
of providing goods and materials for the 
post-war period. 
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Of course, it is very difficult to distin- 
guish between the kinds, because under 
lend-lease we provide foodstuffs and raw 
materials; we provide manufactured 
goods; we provide all kinds of civilian 
supplies, and, of course, those are ex- 
actly the same kinds of things that are 
going to be required in the post-war pe- 
riod. But it is obvious, from the nature 
of the French agreement, that it was 
contemplated that most of those mate- 
rials should be supplied perhaps after the 
end of the German war, when they would 
no longer be useful for any war purpose 
and were supplied largely for the purpose 
of rehabilitation. 

The French agreement provided, first, 
that we would furnish supplies to equip 
additional French divisions. Those are 
dealt with first, and while the exact fig- 
ure has not been given, I think the cost is 
two or three hundred million dollars. 
That is under the general lend-lease 
agreement. Then the aaministration 
makes something it calls specifically “3 
(c) agreements,” with a desire to take 
advantage of the loophole in the original 
Lend-Lease Act. 

I read from the joint statement of the 
State and Treasury Departments and 
Pr. AS 

War production materials and other vital 
supplies and services will be furnished by the 
United States to the French under these 
agreements on lend-lease until a determina- 
tion by the President that they are no longer 
necessary for the prosecution of tae war. 


He finds, then, that they are no longer 
necessary. 

After this determination, the French may 
under the 3 (c) agreement continue to re- 
ceive the undelivered balances of certain sup- 
plies in the program and to pay for them on 
specified credit terms— 


Something like payment in 20 years, 
with interest at the rate of 23g percent 
per annum. In other words, we are 
making a loan to the French for post- 
war purposes, and that is the very pur- 
pose of the French agreement— 
with the reserved right to have the programs 
or contracts canceled upon paying the United 
States its out-of-pocket costs. The United 
States agrees to deliver the programed sup- 
plies to the French, after this determination 
by the President, unless the President deter- 
mines that it is not in our national interest 
to do so. 


The President does not need to go on, 
but so far as Congress is concerned, we 
authorize him to make a loan up to two 
and a half billion dollars to the French 
Government for post-war purposes. 

The articles which are to be supplied 
are then listed: 

War materials for war use and 
essential civilian supply 

(cotton, metals, steel, chem- 


icals, synthetic rubber, drugs, 

medical supplies, etc.) -.----. $840, 000, 000 
Food, milk, pulses, edible oils, 

SN schist ston ars icinte apt itaniztee he tai 185, 000, 000 
Petroleum supplies........... 132, 000, 000 
French prisoner-of-war sup- 


SOROG a cucacssain coupe milion agers 48, 000, 000 
Short - life manufacturing 
equipment for war produc- 


GED encimthcceits tata ts tehndeinimananian 250, 000, 000 


Manufacturing equipment, I suppose, 
is hand tools and machine tools. 


Preight CRAIC ccccsccuncces $220, 000, 000 
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That makes $1,675,000,000. Some of 
that material can be used for the war 
but the chances are, of course, that none 
of it, practically, will reach France be. 
fore the war with Germany is ended, 
and I do not suppose anyone expects the 
French to help us in the war with Japan, 

In addition to these supplies and materials 
provided under schedule 1, certain cate. 
gories of long-life capital goods would be 
provided under schedule 2 to enable France 
to produce and transport military equip- 
ment and other war gocds for our combined 
forces. 


. 
MOE VIN aa es cincsas cttes tsa en ee $200, 060, 000 
| | aT 120, 000, 000 
Merchant marines (that is, 

NIN scsiirinndnia catalan 140, 000, 000 
Harbor watercraft............ 32, 000, 000 
PMI TON. coc oc ccnenccndan 8, C00, 000 
Inland watercraft (barges) ___- 59, 000, 000 
Metalworking machinery__--__ 160, 090, 000 
Industrial equipment__.._____ 150, 000, 000 
Machinery for mines, arsenals, 

Nei natdinimncdaenunieenan 100, 000, G09 


The total of those items is $920,009,000. 
The grand total is two and a half bil- 
lion dollars, all of which, for all practical 
purposes, will be post-war. The French 
understand that, and they intend they 
shall get it on loan. 

Personally, I am willing to suvrort a 
loan to France, but I do not think it 
should be made under lend-lease. I 
think if we are to authorize a loan to 
France, we should authorize it, and if the 
war shall end before most of these goods 
are delivered, they should not be deliy- 
ered unless Congress thereafter author- 
izes a loan to France. 

The bill contains this language: 

Provided, however, That nothing in scec- 
tion 3 (c) shall be construed to au horize the 
President to enter into or carry out any cone 
tract or agreement with a foreign govorn- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 


I assume that means that the President 
could not carry out a lend-lease contract 
once the war was over because obviously 
it could no longer be for lend-lease goods. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have been thinking 
about the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that we do not expect 
France to help us in the Pacific war The 
Senator stated that he did not think any 
one anticipated that the French would 
aid or assist us. I do not want that 
statement to go unchallenged, because 
France has great interests in the Far 
East, and I for one would think we would 
be justified in expecting France to help 
to the extent of her military ability if 
it becomes necessary in the war in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps I made an ex- 
treme statement. I think, however, that 
France is obviously exhausted and unable 
to conduct war on the other side of the 
world, and if I were to estimate the 
amount we might conceivably allot to 
the French operation in Indochina, I 
think $100,000,000 would finance all the 
activities France will ever undertake 
there. I do not think two and a half 
billion dollars is going to have any rela- 
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tion to the conduct of the war in Indo- 
cnina. 

rhen this amendment, Mr. President, 
having excluded the carrying out of a 

tract for post-war relief, puts in an 
exception which I propose to strike out, 
whieh seems to me to throw the door 
wide open again. It provides: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
‘ered into in accordance with this act in 
which the United States undertakes to fur- 

ish to a foreign government defense articles, 

rvices, or information for use in the prose- 
eution of the present war and which provides 

r the disposition, on terms and conditions 

ale prescribed by the President, of any 

, defense articles, services, or informa- 

n after the President determines they are 

longer necessary for use by such govern- 

ment in promoting the defense of the United 

States shall not be deented to be for post-war 

relief, post-war rehabilitation or post-war 
construction. 


The second paragraph simply nullifies 
the first paragraph. It refers to the 
French contract, if you please, and says 
to the President, “You may proceed and 
make all the contracts you want to, such 
as the French contract, under this ex- 
ception.” I see, therefore, no particular 
reason why there might not be many 
billion dollars of the money already ap- 
propriated for lend-lease covering a long 
period, and then delivered on a loan after 
the war, that is as over-all, when it can- 
not be any longer for war purposes. In 
fact the President has to determine that 
the money is no longer necessary for war 
purposes, and then he may turn the 
whole thing into a loan to all the foreign 
nations. 

It seems to me that obviously that par- 
ticular provision should be stricken out. 

I do not quite understand the figures 
on the British agreement. There was 
published in December a reference to 
the British agreement, and I read from 
the New York Times of November 30: 

American assistance in helping Great Brit- 
ain rebuild her export trade and a 43 per- 
cent reduction in lend-lease aid to that coun- 
try after the defeat of Germany are pro- 
vided for under terms of the lend-lease agree- 
ment for the “second” phase of the war. 

Details of the agreement were made public 
here today in a joint statement by Leo T. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. 


The same day Mr. Churchill made a 
speech in the House of Commons de- 
scribing the lend-lease agreement. The 
article from which I have just read con- 
tinues: 


The new arrangements, which Will go into 
effect when the Reich falls, provide for $5,- 
500,000,000 of lend-lease aid to Britain in 
the ensuing year, of which $2,'700,000,000 will 
be munitions and $2,800,000,000 nonmuni- 
tions items, including about $8006,000,000 
worth of petroleum products for the Allied oil 
pool, a considerable amount of shipping and 
raw materials for making munitions. 

The $5,500,000,000 would represents 43 per- 


cent cut from the present rate of lend-lease 
aid. 


That might have been the present rate 
of lend-lease aid, but the last report of 
the Lend-Lease Administration filed at 
the end of the year shows that the total 
lend-lease aid to the United Kingdom 
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from January to November 1944, was 
$4,680,000,000, which at the same rate 
would amount to about $5,000,000,000, 
not $10,000,000,000 in the year 1944, and 
the five and one-half billion dollars will 
actually be an increase over the lend- 
lease aid given to Britain in the year 
1944. The figure $10,000,000,000 repre- 
sents the total lend-lease aid to all coun- 
tries, whereas the five and one-half 
billion dollars represents the contem- 
plated lend-lease to Britain in 12 months 
after the end of the German war. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement about 
it which was a little hard for me to 
follow. He said: 

The defeat of Germany will make possible 
reductions in the lend-lease program, and in 
certain fields we have been able to anticipate 
these changes and to work out the basis of a 
new program from the beginning of 1945. 
Thus, from that date we shall no longer get 
shipments to this country under lend-lease 
of any manufactured articles for civilian use 
which enter into the export trade, nor of 
many raw materials and semifabricated 
materials such as iron, steel, and some non- 
ferrous metals. We shall then be free to 
export a wide range of goods made from 
those materials. 


He said further: 


There is not and never has been any 
question of reexporting in commerce any 
articles we received under lend-lease, nor in 
general shall we receive in this country un- 
der lend-lease finished articles identical with 
those we export. 


But whether they are to be paid for 
under the same arrangement as the 
French arrangement, under a 30-year 
credit, is not entirely clear. 

In any event, there is a British agree- 
ment which is apparently something like 
the French agreement. It was widely 
stated, in fact I think it is well authen- 
ticated, that the Russians have asked for 
$6,000,000,000. I think they have been 
told that they cannot now get it under 
lend-lease, and we will have to figure 
some other method of loaning it to them. 
Iam not sure about that. I am told that 
Mr. Crowley says he is not going to use 
this money for post-war purposes, but 
there are two difficulties with Mr. Crow- 
ley’s statement. In the first place, he 
certainly has not repudiated this excep- 
tion clause which permits him to lend the 
money in effect for post-war purposes, 
and, in the second place, Mr. Crowley 
may not be the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator and may not have the say 
when the time comes to enter into these 
agreements. So I do not think we can 
rely on anything Mr. Crowley told the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The hear- 
ings have not been printed as yet, so we 
cannot determine what Mr. Crowley 
promised the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly on the 
subject of post-war loans because it 
seems to me they contemplate a vast ex- 
pansion of manufacture beyond what we 
can produce. The Senator from North 
Dakota has referred already to the con- 
flict over boxcars and locomotives for 
our railroads and for those of France. 
I think there should be some equitable 
division. But a few days ago Mr. Eccles, 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, expressed the opinion 
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that far from making vast loans to for- 
eign countries after the war, we would 
have to limit exports, because for several 
years we would be unable to produce the 
goods which would be sought by our own 
people who could buy them, and by those 
in other countries who would be trying to 
buy them. 

1 should like to make some general 
remarks, Mr. President, on the change of 
the situation which seems to have oc- 
curred. Until within a few months the 
public concern has been that there might 
be great unemployment and depression 
after the war in connection with the de- 
mobilization of the Army and of millions 
of workers in war plants. The fear has 
been that it may be impossible to convert 
war industry into peace industry in time 
to care for those who have been released. 
This was a set-up for the advocates of 
public spending. Their propaganda 
took prompt advantage of this public 
concern to advance many global projects 
for the use of Federal money. And we 
have this hang-over. 

I have not any doubt that in the be- 
ginning it was contemplated that most of 
the post-war relief in Europe should be 
handled through the lend-lease under 
paragraph 3 (c); 3 (c) was made for 
that purpose. Every city throughout the 
Nation has been urged to prepare a pro- 
gram o. public works and get ready to 
build itself over. The idea is implied 
that the Federal Government will provide 
the funds. 

The President’s January message to 
Congress contained many plans for 
spending public money, all with the im- 
plication that they were necessary to 
provide jobs. Already we have increased 
the funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by $2,000,000.000. Federal agen- 
cies are planning loans for the recon- 
version and extension of industrial 
plants. Unemployment compensation 
rates are to be increased. 

There is another method by which 
money may be loaned abroad, and that 
is in the disposition of surplus commod- 
ities. I believe the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator has power to sell on credit, 
and he may plan to sell large amounts 
of surplus commodities to foreign na- 
tions on credit. 

This same argument for the creation 
of jobs has been used to promote plans 
for lending large sums of money throuch- 
out the world. Apparently, in addition 
to the surplus property disposal on credit, 
in addition to the method of lending 
through lend-lease, and in addition to 
Bretton Woods, which will supply about 
$6,000,090,000 for lending abroad, the ad- 
ministration intends also to increase the 
lending power of the Export-Import Bank 
by one and a half billion dollars. Again, 
the principal justification for the whole 
program seems to be the idea that by the 
spending of Government money we can 
meet the problem of unemployment in 
the United States. 

I should like to make it clear that I 
believe in a public works program, but 
only for public works which are intrinsi- 
cally of value, from which the public gets 
its money’s worth. 

I believe in the extension of humani- 
tarian measures, such as medical care, 
housing, and education, but only to the 
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extent that they are justified by the im- 
proved conditions which they bring 
about. 

Yesterday I read a book by Professor 
Hansen, in which, in effect, he urges all 
these social welfare measures, not for 
social welfare, but to create a vast Gov- 
ernment spending pregram which will 
create employment. I believe in reason- 
able loans to foreign nations for rehabili- 
tation, but only to the extent necessary 
that the foreigr nations may put their 
own economic machinery in order. 

I endorse 100 percent what the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] stated. 
I believe that the administration should 
tell us how much money it thinks we 
ought to lend after the end of the Ger- 
man wer. I do not Know how much 
assistance the British will require in con- 
cucting the Japanese war. I cannot be- 
lieve it will be anything like the amount 
covered by the last British agreement 
for $5,500,000,000. But certainly it seems 
to me that we should Know the total out- 
lay. I am willing to undertake reason- 
able loans for rehabilitation of foreign 
countries; but it has always seemed to 
me that if we lend perhaps two or three 
billion dollars the first year, a couple of 
billion the second year, and a billion the 
third, we shall have done about as much 
as we should do to help foreign nations 
get on their own feet. 

What I object to is the theory, so widely 
advanced, that these programs can be 
justified on the ground that they are a 
method of spending public money, and 
that the American people can achieve 
prosperity only by spending themselves 
into prosperity. Not only is that theory 
unsound, but it ruins the programs 
themselves, because it destroys all dis- 
crimination in determining the sound- 
ness and the relative importance of vari- 
ous public works, of varying social wel- 
fare programs, and of different kinds of 
foreign trade and loans to various 
nations. It destroys the vital impor- 
tance of designing and carrying out the 
programs in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way. 

But suddenly the whole basis for the 
theory has been undermined, and the ad- 
ministration, or those branches of the 
administration which still talk of pour- 
ing out Government money to make jobs, 
find themselves confuted by the expres- 
sions of their own colleagues. Even many 
loyal administration supporters have 
come to fear that the real danger after 
the war will be inflation rather than 
unemployment and depression. 

The situation is wholly unlike that ex- 
isting during the period ‘ollowing the 
lest war. We have never had so many 
reserves of buying power in this coun- 
try to stimulate economic prosperity. At 
the same time, 4 years of war produced 
a great backlog of demand to call those 
reserves into use for buying goods. When 
the war ends there will be perhaps $40,- 
000,000,000 of series E bonds in the hands 
of middle- and lower-income groups. 
Many of them will be cashed. There is 
an excess of $17,000,000,000 of currency 
in the hands of individuals. Individual 
deposits in savings banks and checking 
accounts have increased by $32,000,000,- 
000 over what they were before the war. 
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That is a total of $89,900,000,000 of liquid 
spending power in the hands of indi- 
viduals alone. If the Government 
promptly settles its bills on the cancela- 
tion of contracts, corporation cash re- 
serves will probably be at least $20,000,- 
000,000 over normal pre-war cash. 

We must consider that there is $6,000,- 
000,000 in State unemployment compen- 
sation funds ready to be paid out to the 
unemployed. There is a very liberal 
provision for unemployment compensa- 
tion to discharged veterans. It may 
amount to as much as $1,00C apiece. Af- 
ter the World War there was no unem- 
ployment compensation. We have pro- 
vided liberally for loans to veterans to 
enable them to buv homes, farms, and 
businesses. If 4,000,000 of the 15,000,000 
veterans take advantage of this privilege, 
$8,000,000,000 of spending power will be 
produced. 

There is another factor which is not 
generally considered. After the end of 
the German war we shall still be running 
at a deficit of $35,000,000,000 a year 
while the war with Japan continues, and 
even after the war with Japan ends ex- 
penses can be reduced only gradually 
to the normal budget, and there will 
probably be an accumulated deficit of 
$25.000,000,000 more over 2 or 3 years 
before even a conservative government 
can reach a balanced budget. 

Furthermore, foreign nations have 
large reserves even today, without any 
loans from this country or any further 
lend-lease aid. Mr. Eccles testified re- 
cently that there is $10,000,000,000 of 
cash and earmarked gold in this coun- 
try owned by foreign nations and their 
nationals, ready to be spent. The total 
resources of foreign nations, in gold and 
dollars, and in short-term securities 
capable of being transferred into dollars 
amount to $25,000,000,000. That is Mr. 
Eccles’ testimony. 

Of course, Mr. Eccles considered it nec- 
essary to place a limit on exports, or to 
make an allocation of exports, because 
he said that if we allow all this money 
to be spent at once in this country we 
shall produce a dangerous inflation. 

Mr. Byrnes’ report states that he has 
designated a committee to coordinate 
foreign shipments under Mr. Crowley to 
prevent the abuse of foreign buying 
power. 

I noticed that only last Thursday Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, who is one of the best 
economic advisers in the country, made 
a statement in England that American 
servicemen would not have anything to 
worry about when they got home, and 
that “there will be more work in the 
United States than there will be hands 
with which to do it.” 

In short, the best opinion today fears 
inflation after the war rather than de- 
pression, except for a brief period of re- 
adjustment. Public works and other 
permanent projects will hardly get un- 
der way during that short period. It is 
important that all public bodies and cor- 
porations be ready to go ahead with re- 
pairs and replacements to meet the im- 
mediate needs of those who cannot get 
work. The whole country is shabby and 
in need of repair. Estimates show that 
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a number of billions of dollars can be 
spent simply in putting our present 
plants in first-class condition and pro- 
viding the kind of temporary jobs we 
need; but a huge program of permanent 
public works would get going only jin 
time to compete for materials with fever- 
ish activity in private industry. The 
logic of the situation is such that it de- 
stroys the spending-for-jobs or lendine- 
for-jobs argument which has carried a]] 
before it up to this time. 

Mr. Byrnes’ last report is exceedinely 
interesting. Incidentally he says, with 
reference to lend-lease: 

These foreign countries have been able to 
expand their gold and dollar assets by more 
than $8,000,000,000 since 1940, 


There is only one way by which they 
have been able to expand their gold and 
dollar assets, and that is through the 
operation of lend-lease. The effect of 
lend-lease has been that we have given 
away most of what we export—about 
$12,000,000,000 a year. We pay for most 
of what we import, about $3,000,000.000 
a@ year; and our soldiers are spending 
American dollars all over the world. We 
are paying the costs of occupation. All 
that money is gathered up, and builds up 
balances in the United States. 

On the general subject Mr. Byrnes 
Says: 

The opportunities for reconversion and re- 
employment during the period from VE-day 
to VJ-day seem likely to surpass the reduc- 
tion in munition output. The outlook in 
general indicates that the demand for labor 
will exceed supply. Manpower may well be 
a reconversion bottleneck in many localities, 


He further states: 


One thing is clear. We should not be stam- 
peded into large public works programs, 

Again he says: 

We must be prepared to make loans to for- 
eign countries which need American goods 
and cannot pay immediately, if there is a 
reasonable prospect of repayment. Loan 
made abroad, merely to provide employment 
at home, are unsound. They will produce 
international financial difficulties when the 
time comes for repayment. 


That is the end of the quotations from 
Mr. Byrnes. All the quotations are from 
the report which Mr. Byrnes made the 
day before he resigned. 

Mr. President, administration agencies 
such as the O. P. A. have been hefore 
us asking for the continuation of their 
power after the war, on the ground that 
it is necessary to prevent inflation. Mr. 
Eccles has advocated a tax on specula- 
tion. These demands are utterly incon- 
sistent with the policy of those who in- 
sist upon a vast outpouring of public 
funds to create jobs. 

What is this inflation which is feared? 
Everyone is familiar with the kind of in- 
flation they had in Germany when prices 
increased to fantastic figures and money 
became of no value. They know the 
hardship and suffering, the destruction 
of savings and life-insurance values, the 
destruction of security, leading to a 
break-down of the whole system of gov- 
ernment as well as business. But infla- 
tion can be very dangerous without 
reaching that ultimate catastrophe, In 
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1929 we had an inflation in which there 
was no increase in commodity prices or 
the cost of living. That is what fooled 
everyone. It was reflected in an abnor- 
mal increase in capital values and par- 
ticularly in stocks, but it led to a com- 
plete distortion of values, to a violent 
depression, and to unemployment and 
hardship. 

My own view is that we have inflation 
whenever we achieve a false prosperity by 
artificial means which cannot be indefi- 
nitely sustained and steadily increased. 
We may reach that condition by an un- 
due expansion of private credit such as 
we had in 1929. But we can reach it 
more surely by Government spending and 
a huge deficit and an increase in public 
credit. Today we have arbitrarily held 
prices down to about a 30-percent in- 
crease over 1940. But wages have gone 
up more than that. Capital values in 
stocks and real estate, including farms 
and homes, are steadily increasing. How 
far controls can be effected in peacetime, 
whether any method can be devised to 
control capitai values, is very doubtful. 
There is only one way that I know of to 
prevent inflation, and that is to stop 
Federal deficits, stop the further expan- 
sion of credit abroad, as well as at home, 
balance the budget, and control the ex- 
cessive development of private credit. 


We must, therefore, keep taxes reason- 
ably high and reduce Government ex- 
penses, so as to stop a further increase 
in the public debt. We must encourage 
the development of private industry and 
build up foreign trade by sound means. 
But if we build them up by vast Govern- 
ment spending which cannot be perma- 
nently maintained without financial de- 
struction, we are bound to create an in- 
flation like that of 1929, even though we 
control commodity prices, and we will 
bring about in due time a worse depres- 
sion than that of 1932. 

Some of the economic planners admit 
in theory that the budget should be bal- 
anced over a period of, say, 10 years; but 
practically they plan deficits whenever 
they think that the national income or 
the level of employment is not sufficient- 
ly high. This means that they will be 
constantly justifying a constant further 
deficit. Furthermore, unless we plan a 
balanced budget in normal and some- 
what subnormal] times, we will never bal- 
ance it at all. Government activities 
cannot be started and then stopped over- 
night. Wesaw that in the “emergencies” 
after the former depression. They go 
on steadily spending the cash. There is 
only one safe plan, and that is to pay 
our way as we go. If we run into a real 
depression we will have Government 
deficits without planning for them. 

Our danger, as I see it, is that we will 
not recognize an inflation based on arti- 
ficial stimulants, even though we are in 
the middle of it. In 1929 many intelli- 
gent men told us that we had reached a 
new era of permanent prosperity. The 
only way to prevent depressions is to 
maintain prosperity by sound methods, 
and avoid an inflation both of credit to 
private individuals and credit to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, at the present time 
there is a very strong Nation-wide prop- 
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aganda deliberately promoted by the 
State Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies to sell the American peo- 
ple on the importance of foreign trade 
and on lending large sums of money in 
order to produce that foreign trade. 
Again they emphasize the necessity of 
exports in order to create additional jobs 
Supposed to be needed in this country, 
and they appear to be willing to sacrifice 
all principles of economy and sound fi- 
nance in order to promote exports. Vast 
loans by this Government are being pro- 
posed, as well as devices like Bretton 
Woods, which have the effect of loans. 

I do not desire to depreciate the im- 
portance of foreign trade although I 
think some economists and politicians 
exaggerate it beyond all reason. This 
country happens to be largely self-suffi- 
cient, and exports have never, in recent 
decades, brought in more than 6 percent 
of the national income of this country. 
But an export trade which is based on 
lending money in large sums is pure in- 
flation, and creates a wholly artificial ac- 
tivity bound to collapse in time with the 
most dangerous results. If the loans are 
in reasonable sums and can be repaid 
within a reasonable time, of course, the 
increased activity is legitimate; but if we 
were to go ahead with a program of lend- 
ing approximately $5,000,000,000 a year, 
we would simply give away the product 
of our workmen’s labor and the product 
of our machines, because any loans in 
such a tremendous amount would never 
be repaid. Today such loans are mount- 
ing up to very Substantial sums. 

In connection with lend-lease and 
the pending bill we start with apparently 
$2,500,000,000 to France and $5,500,000,- 
000 to Great Britain. More than half 
of that is loans. We apparently have, 
as I say, a contemplated loan to Russia. 
We have another billion and a half dol- 
lars in the Export-Import Bank and 
$6,000,000,000 in Bretton Woods. With 
all the plans which are being concocted, 
I do not know what the total may be. I 
thoroughly endorse the demand of the 
Senator from Michigan that the admin- 
istration get together all its plans for 
foreign lending and tell us what the total 
is, because it is impossible to pass on any 
one of these proposals until we have 
some kind of a picture of the whole thing 
and are able to form an intelligent judg- 
ment about how much we should lend 
and how much we should not lend. Ob- 
viously, if foreign nations have $25,000,- 
000,000, there are many countries to 
whom we will not have to lend at all. 
On the other hand, there are no doubt 
other countries to whom we will have to 
lend. But take Great Britain. Today 
the British have in this country foreign 
balances equal to what they were when 
the war started, so far as gold dollars 
and short-term securities, net, are con- 
cerned. They have nearly a billion and 
a half dollars more than they had when 
lend-lease started in 1941. That does 
not necessarily mean that they are better 
off, because they owe a great deal more 
money al) over the rest of the world. 
They owe billions of dollars to India, for 
instance. They owe billions of dollars to 
other countries which have not been 
lend-leasing all the supplies they have 
sent to Britain, as we have been doing; 
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and there may be a case for some addi- 
tional loan to Great Britain in order to 
put that nation on its feet in connection, 
perhaps, with the funding of the frozen 
sterling balances which are owed by 
many countries throughout the world. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly aware that the British Gov- 
ernment is the largest individual holder 
of American securities in the world. On 
the first day after the declaration of 
war, the House of Commons passed an 
act by which all securities held by 
British nationals were taken over by the 
British Government. On that evening 
the House of Lords ratified the act. 
Britain has been making money all the 
time. There is no reason why she should 
not be in possession of large balances in 
addition to what she has received from 
lend-lease. 

Mr. TAFT. My information is that 
at the beginning of the war Great 
Britain had in this country a consider- 
able number of securities. She took 
over the securities of her nationals, as 
the Senator from Minnesota has said. 
Then she borrowed money from the 
R. F. C., which was secured by those 
securities. The net value of the securi- 
ties which she had, on which she bor- 
rowed, was approximately a billion and 
a half dollars. Today she has approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000 net, over and above 
the loan which she received from the 
RF. C. 

Mr. President, under present condi- 
tions and for many years to come, it is 
wholly impossible to expect any repay- 
ment of loans in the volume which is now 
being suggested. We had our experience 
in the twenties. Government post-war 
loans were followed by billions of private 
loans. When we finally woke up to the 
fact that none of those loans could be 
repaid we stopped lending. The result 
was the collapse of the whole artificial 
export trade which had been created, 
and an intensification of the 1932 depres- 
sion. Surely with that experience be- 
fore us we are not going to begin the 
process all over again, this time with the 
taxpayers’ money instead of that of in- 
dividuals. We ought to recognize that 
everything under lend-lease up to this 
time had been a gift. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to wipe it off the 
books. 

As a matter of fact, the propaganda 
now being put out is just another phase 
of the spending theory, another method 
by which Government money can be lav- © 
ishly distributed, on the same old theory 
that we can spend ourselves into pros- 
perity. It is just as unsound as the 
undertaking of a vast public works pro- 
gram at home, based solely on the 
theory that it will provide 60,000,000 jobs. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator just 
made the statement that so far as he 
was concerned he would be willing to 
wipe lend-lease off the books. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not mean to wipe 
the Lend-Lease Act off the books, but to 
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cancel the outstanding lend-lease obli- 
gation, whatever it may be. 

Mr. McMAHON. I so understood the 
Senator. However, I think that this is 
a particularly unfortunate time for the 
Senator’s statement to go out as ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the Senate of 
the United States. I wish to register my 
dissent to any statement of that kind, 
because at this stage I am not prepared 
to take such action. 

Mr. TAFT. I respect the Senator. I 
cannot speak for him or for any other 
Member of the Senate. I expressed a 
similar opinion when we enacted the 
original Lend-Lease Act. At that time I 
said that, so far as the war was con- 
cerned, I was willing to make lend-lease 
a gift. I had never thought of the Lend- 
Lease Act in any way except in the sense 
of what actually could be repaid in kind 
during the war. There may be a few 
payments in kind which will be made 
after the war. Perhaps they should be 
made, but I do not think they will 
amount to much. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the huge sum of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000, less approximate- 
ly $3,000,000,000 in reverse lend-lease, 
should hang as a debt over the world for 
years to come, as did the debts of the 
First World War. 

After it became apparent that those 
debts could not be repaid and would not 
be repaid, I thought that they should be 
canceled. I have the same feeling with 
respect to the present lend-lease obliga- 
tion. 

It is almost impossible to find out what 
the Government’s program is for foreign 
lending. The bureaucrats have become 
so used to a lavish treatment of every for- 
eign nation as to lose all sense of values. 
Lend-lease has been distributed not only 
for military purposes but for political 
purposes to every little nation in the 
world willing to say it is at war with Ger- 
many. Apparently there has been au- 
thorized a total sum of $64,000,000,000 
for lend-lease, of which only thirty-six 
billion has been spent. The inclination of 
the administration is to use the balance 
for post-war loans, although the bill was 
enacted solely for war purposes. We 
have seen the French agreement covering 
two and a half billion dollars. More than 
one-half of this appears to be for per- 
manent use, and hardly any of it will get 
to France before the end of the German 
war. Of course, the rest of it is to be paid 
for by France, but over a long period of 
years. In effect, the act is being used to 
make a post-war loan to France. 

The administration is now denying 
that it intends any further use of lend- 
lease in this manner. Nevertheless, we 
know that Russia has applied for a long- 
term loan of $6,000,000,000 and related 
it to the lend-lease program and expects 
to get it. There are well-substantiated 
rumors that Mr. Roosevelt has tenta- 
tively agreed that the British shall get 
five and a half billion dollars after the 
end of the German war. Ostensibly this 
would be to help them wage the war 
against Japan, but practically a large 
part of it would be in effect a post-war 
loan. 

We have already appropriated $1,350,- 
000,C00 for U. N. R. R. A. relief. We are 
being asked to increase the capital of 
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the Export-Import Bank to $2,200,- 
000,000. Weare presented with the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, under which we 
put in about $6,000,000,000, more than 
one-half the good money in the two 
funds, all of which can be loaned out by 
boards controlled by the _ borrowers 
within approximately 2 years. 

We are being urged today to give im- 
mediate approval to the Bretton Woods 
agreement. I think we are entitled to a 
comprehensive statement of the admin- 
istration’s policy of lending money 
abroad before we proceed further. What 
is the whole foreign need and how much 
can we safely lend or contribute with 
any chance of recovering it? How much 
do the foreign nations really need? How 
much can they do for themselves, So 
far as I know, there has been no public 
statement of this situation, and even the 
facts are being concealed. Many mem- 
bers of the administration seem to be 
yearning to give away American money 
as well as American rights, and they do 
not want Congress to know about it. 

Do the foreign nations need this 
money? Under the lend-lease policy 
there has been a steady increase in for- 
eign balances. Mr. Eccles testified that 
today foreign nations and foreign na- 
tionals have $25,000,000,000 in cash, gold, 
and short-term securities which can be 
used for purchases in this country. Mr. 
Byrnes has just said that foreign nations 
have built up their balances here by 
$8,000,000,000 since the war _ started. 
Under lend-lease even the British have 
actually built up their balances in this 
country, until today it is estimated that 
the total of these balances and their net 
securities anc investments approximates 
three and a half billion dollars, about the 
same as when the war started, and one 
and a half billion dollars more than when 
lend-lease began. 

Of course, there are some countries 
with no cash, and even the British situa- 
tion is not as good as it looks, because of 
vast sums owed to other countries. My 
point is that this situation ought to be 
viewed as a whole, and ought to be laid 
before Congress and the American peo- 
ple. Then we can adopt a reasonable 
program of foreign loans, enough to pro- 
vide necessities for distressed people dur- 
ing the first year after the war, and to 
supply the materials and tools required 
to get their economic machinery in 
working order. 

Many people are influenced in favor 
of foreign loans by the unconscious feel- 
ing that the world can be rehabilitated 
only by American dollars, and that we 
are now such a tremendously powerful 
and magnanimous nation that we can 
bring freedom from want to billions of 
people who have never enjoyed it. With 
due respect to the kindness and human- 
ity of those who favor the pouring out of 
American dollars throughout the world, 
I believe this feeling is an evidence of 
our exaggerated self-confidence and na- 
tional conceit. Of course, we can help, 
but the only kind of help which is really 
effective is that which helps these other 
nations to help themselves. They must 
work out their own salvation. Their 
cities and public works can be better re- 
built with their own labor, curing their 
own problems of unemployment, 
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The prosperity of most peoples depends 
upon their own character. Some people, 
with no natural resources, like the Scan. 
dinavians, have built a great civilization. 
Others with vast natural resources are 
still poverty-stricken. We can help by 
lending them the money to buy here the 
machinery and other products they have 
not the present means to manufacture. 

Broadly speaking, I believe that a very 
few billion dollars wisely distributed can 
supply those nations without funds with 
sufficient aid for them to get going. 

Many Americans feel that we can buy 
foreign good will. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve one can ever make a man his friend 
by lending him money, unless one in- 
tends to continue lending him more and 
more for all time to come. I do not be- 
lieve that a nation which relies on an- 
other nation to assist it indefinitely is 
doing itself any good. In short, I do not 
believe that American dollars can make 
the world go round; and any government 
that has that idea can easily wreck the 
finances of this country and destroy our 
own standard of living, without doing 
anyone else any good. 

Foreign trade, like domestic trade, can 
only be based soundly on an exchange of 
goods advantageous to both parties. 
That is, exports only benefit us if they 
are paid for by imports. How far are we 
willing to accept imports? There is 
plenty of general talk against the tariff, 
but it is very difficult to persuade Con- 
gress or the American people that we 
should make such reductions as to de- 
stroy any American industry and throw 
many men out of work, in order that we 
can import that kind of product and 
thereby export some other kind of Amer- 
ican goods. What do we gain, it is asked, 
by importing our roller bearings from 
Sweden and putting the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. out of business at Canton, 
Ohio? The Timken Co. tells me that 
without a tariff it cannot possibly com- 
pete with the Swedish manufacturers 
of roller bearings. Theoretically we 
could then perhaps export more auto- 
mobiles to Sweden, and the men who now 
make roller bearings could go to work 
making automobiles. But do we gain 
enough by getting our roller bearings a 
little cheaper to make this change worth 
while? Do we not get too many eggs in 
one basket, like the automobile industry, 
and build up an economy based on an 
export trade which is much less stable 
than the home market? 

The theory is that by finding mar- 
kets for export trade we put men to 
work, and then have the additional pur- 
chasing power which can buy imported 
goods without decreasing the amount of 
domestic goods bought. That is an ef- 
fective argument. But since it is ad- 
mitted that exports are of no use unless 
paid for by imports, and that an Amer- 
ican market must be created for those 
imports, why is it not just as easy to 
create an additional home market for 
home goods as it is to create an Ameri- 
can market for imported goods? 

The truth probably lies between the 
two extremes. Some additional market 
can be created for imported goods which 
is not available for domestic products. 
Those imported goods are presumably 
cheaper and may stimulate increased de- 
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mand. But the idea that foreign trade 
yundly developed can produce any tre- 
mendous increase in employment, unless 
we are going to give away our products 
the expense of the taxpayer, is a 
mirage. 

There can certainly be no sound or 
permanent expansion of employment by 
the Government inflating exports by ex- 
cessive loans, but only through the grad- 
ual building up by hard work of a for- 
eign trade based on mutual advantage 
in the exchange of certain types of goods. 
I believe that a reasonable reduction in 
some tariff rates can encourage imports 
without destroying American industry. 
But, after all, imports depend more on 
prosperity in this country than they do 
on tariffs, if we can judge from the fig- 
ures of 1928 and 1929. Our imports in 
those years, with almost the highest 
tariffs we have ever had, were greater 
than they have ever been before or 
since and a greater proportion of na- 
tional income, far greater than they have 
been since the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. 

I have never been for that act for two 
reasons. First, it delegates complete leg- 
islative power to the Secretary of State 
to lower the tariff to 50 percent of the 
statutory rates without any standard 
fixed by Congress, and without any hear- 
ing to those whose business may be vitally 
affected. While it purports to author- 
ize a special agreement with a particular 
country in return for benefits to the 
United States from that country, the re- 
duction made for that country under the 
most-favored-nation clause applies to 
all other countries, even those which 
make no concession to the Unitec States. 

Ido not think we should return to con- 
gressional tariff making, but I do believe 
Congress should prescribe definite rules 
by which a board may reduce tariff rates 
after proper hearings. If further con- 
cessions are necessary to particular coun- 
tries to enable them to establish a sound 
economy and secure tariff rates below 
those available to other nations, such 
agreements, I believe, should be submit- 
ted to Congress for approval. 

I certainly am not willing to vote for 
the new proposal that the President be 
given authority, in his arbitrary discre- 
tion, to reduce statutory rates by 75 per- 
cent. I think it is perfectly reasonable, 
in trying to work out a world in which 
every nation may have markets available 
for its exports’so that it can import es- 
sential goods, that we make special 
agreements with one nation without 
bringing into effect most-favored-nation 
clauses. By such special agreements we 
may also be able to assist the export of 
our agricultural products, a surplus of 
which is very difficult to prevent. 

Mr. President, I wish to reaffirm my 
principal point, that inflation is the great 
danger we face in the post-war world, 
inflation arising out of the method by 
which we have financed the war, and the 
spending proclivities of the present ad- 
ministration. It can bring on a depres- 
sion which may well destroy our entire 
system. We ought to follow Mr. Byrnes, 
and get rid of the idea that we should 
plunge into a tremendous public-works 
program. We ought to follow Mr. 
Byrnes in his belief that “foreign loans 
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made abroad merely to provide employ- 
ment at home are utterly unsound.” 

We ought to get back to earth. This 
country is the same country it was when 
the war began. We can resume the 
progress of 150 years, and build up a 
happy people and a standard of living 
which will be the model for the world. 
We can move forward with more imagi- 
nation and invention. We can steadily 
extend our system of humanitarian 
measures in old-age pensions, health, 
housing, and education. We can encour- 
age and promote foreign trade. But we 
can only achieve permanent progress if 
we base these actions on the same princi- 
ples of sound finance which have made 
progress in the past, and not by blowing 
artificial bubbles of inflation from the 
soap of Government spending. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
attitude of the present administration 
toward lend-lease and toward all the rest 
of the foreign lending is one of scattering 
largess broadcast throughout the world. 
Apparently we have gotten a conception 
of dollars beyond all realities. We had 
to have a deficit because we could not 
possibly help it, but when the war ends 
we will have to turn back to the same 
principle we had before the war of bal- 
ancing the Budget. We will have to get 
our ideas down from billions to millions, 
and we will have to impose restraints on 
operations of the kind involved here, 
which are provided for in language which 
contradicts itself and which I think de- 
feats its own ends in this measure. We 
should get back to specific limitations on 
the character of loans which can be made 
and specific limitations on the amount of 
money which can be authorized for these 
various projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the Chair). The question be- 
fore the Senate is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. On that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we could fix an early hour to- 
morrow for a vote on the lend-lease bill 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. TAFT. I would object to fixing 
an hour for a vote. I should be willing 
to have debate limited fairly drastically, 
to 15 or 20 minutes to each Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what 
the Senator from Texas has in mind 
about resuming the executive session im- 
mediately on our meeting tomorrow. I 
do think it is important that we dispose 
of the pending bill if we can do so with- 
out too much delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that during 
the further consideration of the pending 
lend-lease bill no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 min- 
utes on the bill or any amendment 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. TAFT. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the suggestion mean an over- 
all 15 minutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it would mean 30 
minutes in one speech; that is, on an 
amendment and the bill the Senator 
could speak 30 minutes; after he had 
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used 15 minutes on an amendment, he 
would have 15 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. There might be one other 
amendment I desired to offer. I may 
wish to approach the question from an- 
other point of view. I assure the Sen- 
ator that I do not intend to delay in any 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator would 
have the right to make one speech of 
30 minutes, which could be made on any 
one amendment he wanted to offer. 

Mr. WHITE. But he would have 15 
minutes on any other amendment, as 
well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it was 
made clear earlier in the day that if we 
recess until tomorrow in legislative ses- 
sion, and then go into executive session 
tomorrow, the 24-hour requirement of 
the rule with reference to the offering of 
the resolution of ratification on the 
Mexican Treaty would be complied with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair holds that, so far as the executive 
session is concerned, it would be a new 
executive session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That serves the pur- 
pose, because we will recess as in legisla- 
tive session, and then decide when we 
meet tomorrow whether we will finish 
the pending bill or go into executive ses- 
sion. I hope we can finish the con- 
sideration of the pending bill in a very 
short time. 

There are no nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, therefore I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 10, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 9 (legislative day of March 
16), 1945: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service: 

Willard H. Wright to be senior scientist, 
effective date of oath of Office. 

Dean A. Clark to be surgeon, effective date 
of oath of office. 

Maurice LeBosquet, Jr., to be sanitary en- 
gineer, effective date of oath of office. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin Wiley Chidaw (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Brig. Gen. Claude A. Larkin to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the lst day of April 1945. 

Brig. Gen. William P. T. Hill to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of April 1945. 

Col. Ivan W. Miller to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the 2lst day of January 1945. 
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Monpay, Aprit 9, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Most holy Father, whose spirit broods 
over the hearts of men, fill our souls with 
the ireedom of the children of God. 
“Blessed is the man who walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat ot the scornful, but his delight is in 
the law of the Lord and in His law doth 
he meditate day and night. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 
We praise Thee for the disclosure of the 
divine teaching; write it in our hearts, 
O Lord. When we are faint, Thy healing 
balm is near. When we are weary and 
stumble, Thy staff gives support. We 
pray Thee to keep us constant in our 
labors and manly in our bearing toward 
one another. Thou who hast given us 
home and country, all that the human 
soul should ask, may we use our blessings, 
not for self-aggrandizement but for the 
licht and inspi‘ation of others; and help 
us to apprehend more fully the eternal 
love of the infinite heart of our Heavenly 
Father. In the name of the Teacher of 
Nazareth. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 5, was read and ap- 
proved. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minuie to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOFER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to announce that Iam informed the Ap- 
propriations Committee is not yet ready 
to report an appropriation bill. In view 
of this situation, there will be no legisla- 
tive program for this week. 

I therefor ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Howe tu] be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp concerning our 
late calleague, Judge Heidinger, of Illi- 
nois, and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

HOG PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of Iowa are leaders in producing food 
for the Nation and our armed forces. 
Just now they are vitally concerned about 
our food production program as it re- 
lates to the production of hogs. Congress 
and the country should know that hog 
production and hog marketing thus far 
this year are far below the requirements 
of our war food production program and 
that the situation is not likely to improve 
in 1946 unless the $13.75 floor price on 
hogs is restored without further delay. 

Many reasons are being advanced for 
the lower production of hogs this year. 
One of the chief reasons is the fact that 
producers are losing faith in their Gov- 
ernment. Too many promises have been 
broken in the past and the producer has 
now come to the point where he wants 
some definite assurances that he is go- 
ing to fe protected in the price of hogs 
if he is going to meet the food produc- 
tion goals. The producer has not forgot- 
ten that he was severely penalized in sell- 
ing his hogs last year when they became 
overweight and he does not intend to be 
caught that way again. The unfair 
treatment afforded him simply made him 
turn away from hog production to other 
farm activities which gave him more as- 
surance for the future. 

To make matters worse, at the very 
time the hog producer was battling with 
this marketing problem, the floor price 
on hogs was reduced to $12.50 per 
hundredweight and limited to 200 to 240 
pound barrows and gilts. Not being sat- 
isfied with penalizing the hog producer 
on weights, the bureaucratic professors 
in Washington took a dollar and a 
quarter off of the floor price and in so 
doing completely demoralized the hog 
market. Little wonder then that the hog 
producer does not know which way to 
turn at the present time. He is intensely 
patriotic and wants to do his full part in 
producing the food needed to win the 
war. On the other hand he is entitled 
to know what kind of treatment he is 
going to be given by his Government if 
he continues to produce the hogs which 
he is expected to produce. He cannot be 
blamed for curtailing his hog production 
in the light of his past unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

Our farmers are not asking for an 
unrestricted chance to get rich during 
the war emergency. Very few are ask- 
ing for a subsidy, although there is much 
logic in their contention that if the meat 
packer is given a subsidy, similar treat- 
ment should be afforded the hog pro- 
ducer. Certainly if hog production 
needs to be encouraged by a Subsidy, it 
should go direct to the producer and not 
to the processor. 

In the last analysis, if we are to have 
a large production of meat in the form 
of pork, the old floor price of $13.75 per 
hundredweight—Chicago basis—must be 
restored and all weight limits must be 
removed. In view of increased labor 
costs, higher cost of feed, and the short- 
age of manpower on the farm, the hog 
producer can see no future for himself 
unless he is granted an assurance of at 
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least a $13.75 floor. He then will know 
exactly what to look forward to in the 
months that lie ahead. Not only should 
he be protected now but he should have 
the further assurance that he will have 
some protection during the readjustment 
period following the war. In any event, 
he should be assured of the $13.75 price 
for at least another year, preferably 
until December 1946. 

Even the floor is advanced to $13.75 
at the present time, it will do little to 
stimulate any larger hog production this 
spring, but it will induce a larger fall pig 
crop. Therefore, time is of the essence 
if we are to have a larger production in 
the months ahead. The producer must 
of necessity plan immediately for breed- 
ing of sows for fall farrowing, so there 
must be no delay. It is generally agreed 
throughout the hog-producing territory 
that maintenance of the present floor 
price of $12.50 per hundredweight—Chi- 
cago basis—on good to choice 200-270- 
pound butchers will result in a smaller 
fall pig crop, but that a raise in the floor 
price to $13.75 without weight limit will 
greatly encourage production. 

Our farmers and hog producers are 
ready to go forward with the war food- 
production program of the Nation. Their 
past record shows that they have never 
shirked their responsibilities. All they 
ask is fair treatment at the hands of 
their Government, which, of course, 
means common-sense administration 
from those in Washington who are 
charged with the duty of food pro- 
duction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article sent over- 
seas on Filipino guerrillas. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. CARLSON) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a newspaper article 
called to his attention by the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut | Mrs. Luce]. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the New Orleans Item. 


FILIPINOS NEED FOOD AND MEDICINE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the survival of the Filipino people. 
Thousands of Filipinos have died that 
American boys might live. 

The New York Times on April 5, 1945, 
published excerpts from a message re- 
ceived by Henry J. Kaiser, national chair- 
man of the united national clothing 
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collection for overseas war relief, from 
President Sergio Osmefia of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. 

President Osmefia declared 
cablegram; 

I saw the path of destruction left by the 
Japanese. I saw the pitiful survivors who 
came straggling back to their homes. Bare- 

t, ragged, almost naked, they came back, 
looking in vain for wives, mothers, husbands, 
fathers, children who had died. 

All are barefoot, all are ragged, all are 
homeless. All of them need shoes for their 
feet, clothing to cover their nakedness, bed- 
ding to sleep on. 


in his 


The barbarism of the Japanese ag- 
eressor in defeat surpasses even his 
cruelty in victory. As the campaign for 
the liberation of the Philippines has 
progressed, the Japanese have wantonly 
destroyed homes, public buildings, food, 
clothing, medical stores, and all means 
of production which they could not carry 
away with them as loot. The Filipinos 
do not only have to carry on without raw 
materials, they have no plows for the 
planting, no needles and thread for sew- 
ing, no hammers and saws for building, 
no stoves, kitchen utensils, and no table 
equipment for preparing and serving 
what little food is available. 

What this situation means is just this: 

The son of the Mindan.o guerrilla 
who died by Japanese gunfire while 
building the airfield in the interior which 
helped to make possible the American 
landings will not have a roof for his head. 

The Visayan guerrilla who was a cog 
in the most effective destruction of Jap- 
anese field headquarters during the en- 
tire campaign will go hungry. 

The widow of the Luzon guerrilla who, 
mortally wounded, dragged himself to the 
advance guard of the American forces 
driving on Clark Field to tell of an am- 
bush which awaited them around a bend 
in the road, will walk in rags. 

The Philippine campaign is not yet 
ended. Thousands of Japanese still re- 
main, in the north of Luzon and on hun- 
dreds of islands, large and small. More 
and more we are dependent upon the 
skill and knowledge of the Filipino 
guerrilla. Our own armed forces are 
given the best in food, clothing, equip- 
ment, and in the provisions for their 
loved ones at home. It is inconceivable 
that we should expect the Filipino guer- 
rillas to fight without shoes, without 
clothing, with inadequate food, weighed 
down by the realization that their loved 
ones are starving, homeless, and in rags. 

Any let-down on the courageous ac- 
tivity of the Filipino guerrillas for any 
reason means that more of our boys will 
die. Our job is not only to maintain the 
present efficiency of the Filipino guer- 
rillas, but to increase that efficiency. Not 
one among us would care to feel that, 
because of an avoided responsibility we 
have willfully condemned an American 
soldier to his death. Yet, in very truth, 
that would be what we would be doing 
if we denied the Filipino people food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Barefoot Jaime, his feet torn by the 
sharp rocks of northern Luzon, stops to 
bathe his feet in the cool of a mountain 
stream. He will not see the hidden mor- 
tar that he would have seen had he not 
lost that 5 minutes. Private (1st cl.) 
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Smith, of Georgia, who might have had 
his name on the veterans’ roll will have 
his name on the casualty list. Or Juan, 
broken by the news of a sick wife who is 
unable to secure medical care, will drowse 
on guard. Sergeant Jones, of Oregon, 
will be listed as missing. Hungry Urbano 
stumbles on an abandoned Japanese 
command post. Here is food aplenty. 
This fortune might not come again. He 
eats hastily and crams his knapsack with 
all he can carry. He gets to the cross- 
roads too late to see the Japanese column 
which has just passed. Lieutenant Carl- 
son, of Nebraska, will not plow again in 
the spring. 

I do not want this terrible responsibil- 
ity to forever rest upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I do net want this feeling 
that I shared in the death of American 
soldiers to forever weigh upon my con- 
science. 

What the people of Nebraska buy and 
sell to the Philippines is an infinitesimal 
part of our trade relations with that re- 
gion. But I have a fierce and enduring 
desire to bring Nebraska boys in our 
armed services back to their homes. Aid 
to the closest of our allies cannot bring 
all these boys back. But it can reduce 
the number that will never return. 

I know these Filipinos. I lived in the 
Philippines. I was a member of the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary. As a member of 
the congressional committee aiding in 
the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government I returned to 
Manila in 1935. I have constantly kept 
the problems, the sacrifices, and the ac- 
complishments of the Filipino people be- 
fore this distinguished body. I know 
these Filipinos. They will fight as long 
as they have breath in their lungs and 
blood in their veins for the kind of free- 
dom which we, as Americans, understand 
and appreciate. 

What do the Filipinos want? 
are their absolute minimum needs? 

For answer to these questions I turn 
to the report of the Technical Commit- 
tee to the President of the Philippines 
issued in October 1914, entitled “Certain 
Phases of Philippine Relief and Reha- 
bilitation.” 

The stated functions of the committee 
are as follows: 

1. To study and recommend plans for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the population 
upon the reoccupation of the Philippines 
and for the restoration of public and private 
property; 

2. To study and make recommendations 
on present and post-war trade, finance, and 
other relationships between the Philippines 
and the United States and other countries; 

3. To study and recommend plans for the 
rehabilitation, reconstruction, and readjust- 
ment of the Philippine economy, including 
agricultural, financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial reconstruction, and future develop- 
ment; and 

4. In general, to survey and analyze the 
post-war problems of the Philippines, par- 
ticularly those that may be assigned to it 
from time to time, and to make recom- 
mendations for the solution of those prob- 
lems. 


What 


In accordance with these stated func- 
tions, the committee laid down the mini- 
cal requirements for the first 6-month 
and the first year of reoccupation. The 
minimum requirement for food was set 
at 647,086 metric tons. The minimum 
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import clothing requirements for 1 year 
were set at 151,347,000 yards. The medi- 
cal requirements for the first 6-months 
period were set at 268 basic medical 
units; 99 antimalarial drug units; 240 
obstetrical bags; 6 X-ray equipment 
units; 164 X-ray supply units; six 200- 
bed hospitals; thirty 40-bed hospitals; a 
hundred 10-bed hospitals; 18 basic 
laboratories; 5 malarial survey labora- 
tories; 30 antimalarial equipment units; 
180 antimalarial supply units; 450 gen- 
eral dispensary units; 142 ambulances; 
and 36 quarter-ton trucks. In addition, 
basic requirements were set for sanita- 
tion and veterinary supplies. 

We cannot afford to wait. We must 
examine the needs of the Filipino people 
and supply those needs, those basic needs, 
of the men and women who are fighting 
and dying that Americans might live. 
Clothing, feeding, and housing the Fili- 
pino people is an elemental issue. It 
demands action. They must be cared 
for before they can care for themselves. 
Before the Philippines assumes normal 
functions—either as a commonwealth or 
as a nation—we must keep that govern- 
mental unit from being a commonwealth 
of the crippled or a nation of the naked. 
By providing the necessities of life for 
Filipinos we are helping our own and 
preserving a people who have suffered 
greatly and contributed greatly to vic- 
tory in the Pacific. By providing the ne- 
cessities of life for Filipinos we are sav- 
ing the lives of Americans in the armed 
forces. By providing the necessities of 
life for Filipinos we will be furthering the 
over-all offensive in the Far East and 
bringing the day of final victory and 
peace nearer to our country and to the 
world. 

POST-WAR REFUND 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlem-r from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Europe is rapidly drawing to a con- 
clusion and industry must make plans 
for reconversion. We need immediate 
production of peacetime goods, produc- 
tion that will furnish employment and 
maintain a high level of national income 
after the Government spending declines. 

In the Revenue Act of 1942 Congress 
provided for a post-war refund f 10 
percent of the excess-profits tax. Under 
existing law these bonds would not be 
available for use by the corporation un- 
til the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
year after cessation of hostilities. The 
money for these refunds has been col- 
lected through taxes and is being held as 
a credit to the corporation in the form 
of nonnegotiable, nontransferable, non- 
interest-bearing bonds. Today I am in- 
troducing a bill which, if enacted into 
law, would make the proceeds from these 
bonds available 60 days after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe. The termi- 
nation date is to be set by proclamation 
of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

This is but the first step in a series of 
tax moves that should be made to pro- 
vide full employment. 
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CONTROL OF JAPANESE ISLANDS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there chjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a resolution to the effect 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should retain permanent 
possession and control of all those is- 
lands in the Pacific which the United 
States has taken or hereafter takes from 
Japan during the present war and which 
were in the possession and control of 
Japan prior to December 7, 1941. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, gives an 
opportunity for the people of the United 
States themselves to have a voice in the 
San Francisco Conference and at least a 
“stand-by” position at any peace table 
when the terms of victory are promul- 
gated. 

It is my conception of our form of gov- 
ernment that the Congress of the United 
States reflects and expresses, as far as 
possible, the will, desires, and wishes of 
the people of the United States. Assum- 
ing this conception to be correct, this 
resolution offers the Congress the oppor- 
tunity to express itself—and thereby ex- 
press also the will of the people—before, 
not after, any treaties, deals, or trades 
are entered into between the United 
States and our valiant allies. 

It is my firm belief that the islands in 
the Pacific which have been bought and 
paid for with American blood should be 
kept under our control and direction for 
our future national security. These is- 
lands are absolutely necessary for our 
defense and should be annexed, main- 
tained, and controlled by our own naval 
forces. I subscribe to the expressions of 
Fleet Admiral Ernest King that the 
United States should keep these islands 
in the Pacific for our own protection and 
survival. TI have been willing to accept 
Admiral! King’s recommendations, as well 


as the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, for the conduct of the war. I 
am equally willing to accept the same 
authcrities’ word for our requirements 
of preparedness in order to prevent as 
long as possible another war. 

If and when that other war does come, 
however, I want America to be as ready 
for the ficht before the attack as Amer- 
ica is now ready, but tragically ready too 


many months after the attack. 

To whom do we owe an accounting for 
the future possession of those islands ex- 
cept to those who today lie buried on 
them and to those who fought to gain 
possession of them? 

Those who died have died a permanent 
Ceath. There is nothing temporary 
ebout their death. Why should they not 
leave to their heirs the permanent posses- 
sion of what they died to gain. 

The men who died at Lexington and 
Valley Forge did not leave a temporary 


possession to those of us who lived in 
after years Those gallant patriots 
established our first beachhead on the 


shores of independence and freedom. 


The men who died at Bull Run and 
Gettysburg did not release the posses- 
sions handed to them by the martyrs of a 
previous generation, but gained a tighter 
grip on that beachhead to hand to a 
future generation. 

The men who died in Belleau Woods 
and Chateau Thierry thought they were 
dying to reaffirm their rights to the 
possessions handed them, but we who 
lived know they died in vain. 

They died in vain because we broke 
faith with them. 

The war which we are fighting today 
has come as a result of that breach of 
trust and faith. 

Let us not break faith again. 

Let us be realistic about this whole 
business. 

Let those of us who live today guar- 
antee for tomorrow the way of life for 
which those of yesterday died. 

Let our voices be heard before, and 
not after, diplomats sit around any con- 
ference table and pass judgment on our 
future existence. 

I have every confidence in those great 
Americans who will represent us at the 
San Francisco Conference; I have every 
confidence in President Roosevelt. Hav- 
ing such confidence I feel that they 
would welcome an expression from the 
American people, through their elected 
representatives, as to whether or not the 
United States should barter away these 
blood-drenched and life-bought islands 
in the Pacific, or annex them for our own 
future protection and security. 

Can we do less than say out loud what 
we think and feel inwardly at this time? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by Charles S. Hazen, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, entitled 
“The Benefits of Irrigation.” 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Washington Times, and further to extend 
his remarks and include an article from 
the B’nai B’rith organization. 

Mr. OUTLAND (at the request of Mr. 
HAVENNER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an article 
from the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and ilclude an 
address delivered by the Governor of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in the Washington Star on the subject of 
First Lt. Edgar H. Lloyd, of Blythevilile, 
Ark. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution I 
introduced today to name the veterans’ 
hospital in Sicux Falls, S. Dak., the Royal 
Johnson Memorial Veterans’ Hospital, in 
commemoration of our late colleague in 
this House; further to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution I have just in- 
troduced advocating the establishment 
of an International Office of Education; 
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and further to extend my remarks and 
include a copy of a letter I have aq. 
dressed to Senator VANDENBERG in con- 
nection with the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorpD on two sub- 
jects, in the first to include a statement 
by the Missouri Farmers’ Association on 
the fight against farmer cooperatives, 
and in the second to include a timely 
editorial from Labor on renovating Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude an interesting and informative 
article by Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
next, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


NO LET DOWN NOW-—IT'S STILL A LONG 
ROAD TO TOKYO 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, now, as 
every Member of this House joins in the 
Nation’s rejoicing over the good news 
reaching us from our world battlefronts, 
it is particularly heartening and most 
timely to receive word of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s denunciation of its neutrality 
pact with Japan. On every front our 
arms are meeting success. Everywhere 
our fighting men, our men of the mer- 
chant marine, and our soldiers of pro- 
duction are beating our enemies down. 

The faith which America placed in 
this administration, in Congress, in the 
strategy, and in the strength and true 
purposes of the great nations unitedly 
fighting the Fascist Powers and the sup- 
port which the people of this country 
have given are bearing the fruit we so 
greatly desired. 

One of the most important immediate 
consequences of our great Soviet ally’s 
denunciation of its pact with Japan is 
the reminder that action should be to 
those who are unduly and prematurely 
celebrating the end of the war. Fven 
with Russia’s ultimate help, we still have 
a long hard road to Tokyo. 
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Americans are the greatest optimists. 
Our country has performed so many 
miracles that we expect them daily. 

I am optimistic, too. I have always 
expected better things, better ways of 
living, better conditions, and greater 
wealth for the common man. But Iam 
worried because too many are saying 
that with the VE-day in Europe just 
around the corner, the Japs will be a 
push-over. Some are urging cut-backs 
in war production. Loose talk begins 
that soon war workers can leave their 
plants and get away from the high cost 
rent and food areas which are robbing 
them of their earnings and crowding 
them together under any roof. 

Even here in Congress, voices begin to 
ask why we should support war measures 
with the “war so near its end.” 

In this hour, with victory in Europe 
so widely anticipated, I beseech you, gen- 
tlemen, to look at the map of the Pacific, 
to consider the greatest battle front of 
history, Thousands of miles of lines of 
ocean communications, bitterly fought 
for islands, vast stretches inland upon 
the continent of Asia, the touchy prob- 
lems crippling our great and gallant, but 
most unfortunately, our disuhited ally, 
China—these are the grim facts which 
must temper optimism. 

In his second official report, Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, March 1, made 
these concluding remarks: 

We have heard much of things being ahead 
of schedule in the Pacific. Actually, we have 
had no schedule, except to go as far and as 
fast as the means in hand would permit. 

It can be said that the war today is ahead 
of our expectations of last year. This should 
stimulate rather than sap our determination 
to carry on with every means we can muster. 
I have said before, and I repeat—a quick and 
easy Pacific victory cannot be taken for 
granted, even after the European war is over. 
While we rejoice in the reoccupation of Guam 
and of the Philippines, from which our forces 
were driven 3 years ago, we must constantly 
realize that we are only now gaining a posi- 
tion from which we can assault the heart of 
the Japanese strength. 

That is our goal, and the enemy is welcome 
to know that we shall continue to press him 
with every means at our command. But the 
very speed of our advance has created new 
production problems. Our accelerated opera- 
tions are placing a heavy strain upon re- 
serves of certain vital items, while production 
of certain necessities is falling behind mount- 
ing requirements. It is only by unrelenting 
support and effort on the home front that 
our advance can continue. 

While we contemplate with pride the ac- 
complishments of the past 12 months—ac- 
complishments without precedent in naval 
history—we must never forget that there is 
a long, tough, and laborious road ahead. 


I underscore Admiral King’s closing 
words, “There is a long, tough, laborious 
road ahead.” 

The men who have seen their comrades 
killed and wounded on Iwo Jima and 
Peleliu and in the Philippines, our brave 
men fighting in the Pacific, and our men 
and women war workers in the Pacific 
coast shipyards, aluminum, lumber, and 
aircraft plants know that the war is not 
Over. 

While many did not wholly welcome 
President Roosevelt’s request that Con- 
gress enact manpower legislation, it was 
widely understood on the Pacific coast 
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that the President’s concern was both 
with getting that last burst of productive 
power to strike final blows against a 
desperately fighting enemy and with be- 
ing able to stop any undi‘ciplined move- 
ment by management or labor out of 
war plants back to nonessential civilian 
production before the war in the Pacific 
passes the climax of its fighting. 

Today, the slogan “Remember Pearl 
Harbor,” has a new meaning. Where to- 
day is the voice of the pro-Axis press 
which so loudly demanded that America 
abandon the war against the European 
citadels of Fascist and Nazi tyranny fora 
Pacific-first war? Where are Hitler’s 
friends who thought to save his system 
by withdrawing America from the side of 
its British and Soviet allies into a lone 
struggle in the Pacific? 

They are hiding like rats in their holes 
while their idol goes down in Europe and 
the mighty combination of arms which 
has encompassed that defeat turns for 
the destruction of Japan. 

This administration and this Con- 
gress, which have set the over-al! policies 
and guided our Nation, in concert with its 
allies, so near to victory, will never for- 
get Pearl Harbor, will not fall short of 
the sacred goal set that grim December 
day. 

REPRESENTATIVE JED JOHNSON 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago the President nominated our 
colleague, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable Jzp JonNson, to be judge 
of the United States Customs Court at 
New York City. 

Later the great Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate unanimously 
recommended the confirmation, and the 
Senate, without debate, unanimously 
confirmed the appointment. 

These high ccmpliments paid to our 
distinguished colleague by the President 
and the Senate are concurred in by every 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
We have worked with him for a period 
of 20 years in this House and we all have 
the greatest respect and admiration for 
his ability, honesty, and integrity. 

He is presently serving as chairman of 
the subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee handling Interior De- 
partment bills. I serve with him on this 
subcommittee and I know that he has 
the love, respect, and admiration of 
every member of that subcommittee, re- 
gardless of party. He has made an able 
and courageous Representative. This 
House will not only sustain great loss 
if and when he resigns, but his district, 
the State of Oklahoma, anc our Nation 
will sustain an outstanding loss in not 
having the benefit of his services as a 
Member of this House in the future. 

The fact that he was recognized as a 
capable attorney at the time of his elec- 
tion to Congress, and his reelection to 
the House in each successive election 
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during the last 20 years, and his stand- 
ing among his colleagues, is evidence 
that he has written his name upon the 
hearts of men, first upon the hearts of 
his constituents in Oklahoma, then upon 
the hearts of his colleagues in Congress, 
and upon the hearts of his fellow men. 
This is the reason he has been nominated 
and confirmed for this high office. He 
has followed the advice of someone who 
said: 
I wrote my name upon the sand 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood 

And, after many years, returned again; 
I missed the shadow of the tree 

That stretched of old upon the plain, 


To solid marble, next, my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies, o’erlaid with dust. 


All these had failed; in wiser mood 

I turned and asked myself, “What then?” 
If I would have my name endure, 

I'll write it on the hearts of men. 


He is, however, especially qualified to 
render great service to the judiciary of 
this Nation and this opportunity fully 
justifies his call from the legislative to 
the judiciary. Being a splendid scholar, 
an able and experienced legislator, he 
should and will become a great judge. 
His decisions will always be according to 
the law, regardless of his own philosophy 
and ideas. 


USE OF INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL IN THE 


MANUFACTURE OF CHILDREN’S COW- 
BOY SUITS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all shocked by the horrible accounts of 
innocent little boys being burned to 
death in cowboy suits that had been 
treated with some kind of inflammable 
materials. 

About 2 years ago one of the most dis- 
astrous fires of its kind of which I have 
ever known took place in a night-club 
dance hall near Boston. It was found, 
according to the information I got, that 
the walls, as well as the furniture, had 
been treated with nitrocellulose, an in- 
flammable substance, that c fire 
and burned to death a great many inno- 
cent people. 

Yet, with that horrible tragedy before 
them, certain individuals treated a circus 
tent in Hartford, Conn., with the same 
or a similar substance last year in order 
“to make it shine,” with the result that 
it caught fire and burned to death a 
large number of people—to say nothing 
of the ones who were crippled or scarred 
for life or trampled to death in the panic 
caused by it. 

In this morning’s press was one of the 
most horrifying stories I have ever read— 
of an outfit in New York manufacturing 
cowboy suits for litile boys using the 
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. same or some other inflammable ma- 
terial to make them look attractive. 
Already we have reports that three small 
boys have been burned to death as a 
result of these suits catching fire. Any- 
body who has sense enough to operate a 
factory certainly has sense enough to 
employ chemists to tell them when they 
are using dangerous materials. 

I hope the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has juris- 
diction of matters of this kind, will in- 
vestigate it and see that le-islation is 
reported to the House to put a stop to 
the reckless use of these inflammable 
materials, and that the Department of 
Justice will see to it that the ones respon- 
sible for this criminal practice are vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
he motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adiourned until Thursday, April 
12, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s ‘able and referred as fol- 
lows: 

370. A letter from the Director of Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitting five tables covering the 
determinations of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget during the third quarter of 
the fiscal year 1945, of the number of em- 
ployees required by the executive depart- 
ments and agencies; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. ‘ 

371. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of reports to the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, covering 
the personnel requirements for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the “ivil Service. 

372. A letter from the President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the personnel re- 
quirements for the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service 

373. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting a copy of the estimate of the per- 
sonnel requirements, for the quarter ending 
July 1, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

374. A letter from the Administrator of 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting a 
copy of the estimate of personnel require- 
ments, for the quarter ending June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

375. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
for the relief of Mr. Nelson R. Park, Ameri- 
can Foreign Service officer, formerly assigned 
as American consul at Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


376. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 13 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months, under the 
authority vested in me by the said statute, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

377. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules, 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

378. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a bill to author- 
ize certain additional appointments in the 
Officers’ Corps of the Regular Army in initial 
grades not above the grade of captain; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

379. A letter from the Chairman of United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting re- 
port of contracts entered into or modified 
under authority of Public Law 46, cumulative 
for the period beginning January 1, 1945, and 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

380. A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of a 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 35 
of chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled ‘An act to regulate the business of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia,’ as 
amended”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

381. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpcration, trans- 
mitting a report of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for the month of Decem- 
ber 1944; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Executive Papers. House Report No. 
416. Report on the disposition of certain pa- 
pers of sundry executive departments. Or- 
dered to be printed 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 2854. A bill to add certain public and 
other lands to the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R. 2855. A bill to provide for the ma- 
turity of excess-profits tax refund bonds 
after the war with Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 2856. A bill to provide for better en- 
forcement of law within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R. 2857. A bill to establish a national 
library of motion pictures; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. LUTHER A JOHNSON: 

H. R. 2858. A bill to provide for dispensing 
with oath or affirmation as a method of 
verifying certain instruments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R. 2859. A bill to provide pensions for 
disabled veterans of the World War under 
similar conditions, and in the same amounts, 
as now provided for disabled veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 2860. A bill to name the Veterans’ 
Administration facility to be constructed at 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dek., the Royal Johnson Me- 
morial Veterans’ Hospital; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 2861. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in agricultural prod- 
ucts; to prevent unfair competition; to pro- 
vide for the orderly marketing of such prod- 
ucts; to promote the general welfare py 
assuring an abundant and permanent sup- 
ply of such products by securing to the pro- 
ducers a minimum price of not less than cost 
of production, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R. 2862 A bill to provide for adjustments 
in connection with the Crow irrigation proj- 
ects, Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to quiet 
the titles of the respective States, and 
others to lands beneath tidewaters and lancs 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of such States, and to prevent fur- 
ther clouding of such titles; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. Res. 215. Resolution urging the forma- 
tion of an organization to be known as the 
International Office of Education; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the United 
States should retain permanent possession 
and control of Japanese islands taken by 
the United States during the present war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Afairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. Con. Res 41. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that the United States shall 
retain possession and control over all islands 
in the Pacific Ocean which are liberated by 
American arms, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate the sum of 
$5,000,000 to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, to be used over 
a period of 4 years for the purpose of im- 
proving and increasing the salm%n spawning 
areas within the Territory; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact appropriate legislation providing that 
men and women in the armed forces shal! 
receive appropriate wage credits on their old- 
age and survivors’ insurance accounts for 
their period of military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United Staves to 
pass House Resolution 141, to investigate war 
prison camps; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania. memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass a Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1945 to provide a continuation of pay to 
returning veterans for a period up to 12 
months; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
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to establish an eee Corps in the and ae of adequate financial sup- CALL OF THE ROLL 

Inited States Army; to the Committee on ort for that Office; to the Co itt 

Se Ae Scesamen, ee Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 334. By The SPEAKER: Petition of city of @uorum. 

State of Illinois, memorializing the President Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


and the Congress of the United States to en- 
act H. R. 2081 into law, a bill to permit the 
use of live duck decoys; to the Committee on 
Agr culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 

State of Vermont, memorializing the Presi- 
ent and the Congress of the United States 
9 enact appropriate legislation providing 
hat men and women in the armed forces 
yall receive appropriate wage credits on 
ieir old-age and survivors’ insurance ac- 
unts for the period of military service; to 
1. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact the necessary legislation to grant to 
every resident of Alaska now in the armed 
forces of the United States, upon honorable 
discharge, land not to exceed 160 acres of 
unappropriated land or public domain in the 
Territory; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to improve the harbor and build a break- 
water at Tenakee, Alaska; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
everally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R.2863 A bill for the relief of Maurice 
J. O'Leary; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H R. 2864. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
Junior High School; to the Committee on 
Claims 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R 2865. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Holstrom; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R 2°66. A bill for the relief of Rita 

Chauvin Green; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


329. By Mr. GAMBLE (by request): Peti- 
tion signed by 53 residents in the Twenty- 
eighth Congressional District of New York, 
opposing the enactment of H. R. 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

330. By Mr. DWORSHAK: Petition of the 
twenty-eighth session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 5; to the Committee on Roads. 

331. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Clovis Mitchell, president, and 
Miss Berta Curlin, educational chairman, 
Ellis County Branch of American Association 
of University Women, Waxahachie, Tex., 
favoring legislation for the reorganization of 
the United States Office of Education, and 
appropriation of adequate financial support 
for that office; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, 

332. Also, petition of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 25 of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to extend 
its benefits to State, county, and city em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

333. Also, petition of Mrs. Louise McClure 
and Mrs. W. D. Anderson, of Waxahachie, 
Tex., favoring legislation for the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Office of Education, 


tion of their resolution with reference to 
favorable enactment into law of H. R. 2346, 
the seamen’s bill of rights; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

335. Also, petition of City of Los Angeles, 
Calif.. petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to placing the council 
of that city on record to encourage Sister 
Kenny to remain in the United States and 
continue her valuable work; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

336. Also, petition of City of Cambridge, 
Mass., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to favoring a State fair 
employment practices committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

337. Also, petition of Societa Italiana Di 
Mutuo Soccorso Di South Bethlehem, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to extend to democratic Italy 
an invitation to attend the Conference of 
Allied Nations at San Francisco; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

338. Also, petition of the Society of St. 
Peter the Apostle, Bethlehem, Pa., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to extend to democratic Italy an 
invitation to attend the Conference of Allied 
Nations at San Francisco; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

339. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
designation of Philadelphia as headquarters 
for any organization eStablished for the 
maintenance of world peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Aprit 10, 1915 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rt. Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

O God of wisdom, pour forth the light 
of Thy divine wisdom on this assembly. 

Conscious of the grave problems with 
which our country is faced today, con- 
scious, too, of the fact that the future of 
the whole human race will in large 
measure be affected by the deliberations 
and decisions of this Senate, we beg Thy 
blessing upon these men on whose shoul- 
ders rests so great a responsibility. Fill 
their minds with the light of Thy truth, 
strengthen their wills that they may fol- 
low the truth as they see it, give to their 
hearts unity of purpose in the deter- 
mination to work for the highest good, 
not only of those they represent but of 
all that vast multitude of men who look 
to them this day in hope. This we ask 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 9, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 


will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Aiken Green O’Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Florida [Mr. ANpREws], the 
Senator from Virginia {Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], the Senator from New York [| Mr. 
Meap], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ScrucHaM] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. - 
KILcore! and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] are absent on 
official business with the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWarRT! is absent on public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces!, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. RoBeErtson], 
the Senator from Idaho {[Mr. THomas], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Younc! are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

MULTIPLE TAXATION OF AIR COMMERCE 


A letter from the Chairman, Vice Chair- 
man, and members of the board of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relating to multiple taxation 
of air commerce (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 
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he VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BaRKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry members of the Y. W. 
C. A., of Ford, Kans., praying for the adop- 
tion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals with 
the eight improvements suggested by the 
Federal Council of Churches; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Valley Cen- 
ter, Kans., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 599) to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements of al- 
coholic beverages, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


SALMON RIVER ROAD, IDAHO 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the RecorD and appropriate refer- 
ence a memorial from the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho imploring favorable 
consideration from Congress in the mat- 
ter of a road down the Salmon River in 
the State of Idaho. When this matter 
may be brought before the Senate at 
some future time I shall speak on the 
proposal at some length. I may say now 
that from the town of Shoup, Idaho, to 
Riggins is a distance of 120 miles. Sixty- 
seven miles of the road are uncompleted. 
At the present time our citizens must 
drive 520 miles in order to go from Shoup 
to Riggins, a distance of 120 miles. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
under the rule, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


Concurrent resolution providing that the 
Governor of the State of Idaho appoint a 
committee of three persons, to act without 
salary or expense of any nature whatsoever, 
to work with the United States Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Idaho 
on a program for the completion of a high- 
way following Salmon River, Idaho, to 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Whereas the completion of the highway 
extending down the Salmon River from 
Salmon, Idaho, to Lewiston, Idaho, would 
very greatly reduce the transportation mile- 
age for hauling agricultural, mineral, and 
lumber products for all such producers in 
northeastern Idaho, eastern Idaho, northern 
Utah, and western Wyoming, seeking a north- 
west coast market, or a Pacific coast market 
to the Orient; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to appropriate the sum of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a waterway between Portland, 
Oreg., and Lewiston, Idaho, to provide ade- 
quate water-transportation facilities to the 
Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the construction of this Salmon 
highway between Salmon, Idaho, and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, has been completed with the ex- 
ception of 67 miles extending through the 
primitive area of our State held by the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas Nature has provided a water grade 
following the Salmon River for the comple- 
tion of this great project through this moun- 
tain range at a point where the climate is 
quite favorable for transportation through- 
out the entire year; and 

Whereas the north and south highway ex- 
tending from Lewiston, Idaho, into southern 
Idaho, together with the proposed Lolo Pass 
connecting the western part of Montana 


directly with Lewiston, Idaho, will probably 
furnish transportation facilities serving both 
of these territories of southern Idaho and 
western Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the twenty- 
eighth session of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho (and the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States of 
America to immediately or as soon as neces- 
sary labor can be obtained, make necessary 
arrangements for the completion of this 
Salmon River highway project; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of three per- 
sons be appointed by the Governor of the 
State of Idaho, without salary or expense of 
any nature whatsoever, to carry out the in- 
tent and purpose of this resolution and to 
work with the United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Idaho be authorized, and he is hereby di- 
rected, to forward certified copies of this 
resolution to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 496. A bill to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel from 
one State to another; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 181); and 

H.R. 1525. A bill relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 180). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. 855. A bill to extend the rehabilitation 
and educational benefits under veterans 
regulations to citizens of the United States 
who served in the military or naval forces 
of any allied government; to the Committee 
on, Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorada: 

8.856. A bill to amend subparagraph (c), 
paragraph I of part II, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, so as to grant pen- 
sions at wartime rates for disabilities re- 
ceived on or after October 8, 1940; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

S. 857. A bill for the relief of Raymond W. 
Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 858. A bill to permit direct sales of sur- 
plus property consisting of vehicles and 
small machinery to veterans for their use in 
earning a livelihood, and to give veterans a 
preference for 10 days in the purchase of 
such property; and 

8.859. A bill to permit direct sales of 
surplus property consisting of vehicles and 
small machinery to farmers for their use in 
earning a livelihood, and to give farmers a 
preference for 10 days in the purchase of 
such property; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

§. 860. A bill to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 861. A bill to prohibit the unauthorized 
use of the name or insignia of the future 
Farmers of America, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

S. 862. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of certain settlers in 
the town site of Ketchum, Idaho,” approved 
July 11, 1940, so as to extend for 3 years 
the time for making application for benefits 
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thereunder; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 863. A bill to promote the general we). 
fare through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in proviq- 
ing more effective programs of public 
kindergarten or kindergarten and nursery- 
school education; to the Committee oy 
Education and Labor. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, .com- 
plaints continue to come to every Sena- 
tor’s office about the disregard by the 
local draft boards of the Tydings amend- 
ment, which provides for the deferment 
of farm labor. This amendment was re- 
affirmed in the manpower bill recently 
passed, and which is now pending in con- 
ference. Because of the crucial period 
now faced by the farming industry and 
because of the lack of assurance that the 
manpower bill will ever be enacted into 
law, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
herewith an amendment to House bill 
2625, a bill to extend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
The amendment reaffirms the Tydings 
amendment as it is contained in the 
manpower bill. 

The amendment also provides for a 
review of the men inducted into the sery- 
ice since the Ist of January 1945, and 
for the honorable discharge of all those 
who would have been deferred under 
the provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, and 
that it lie on the table for further con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. WILLIS was re- 
ceived, ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. WuuIs to the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act o! 
1940, as amended, viz: On page 2, after line 
4, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection (except the proviso of the fore- 
going paragraph) the selective-service local 
board in classifying the registrant shall base 
its findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 
a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence sha!! 
apply upon any appeal or review of a deci- 
sion made thereunder by a selective-service 
local board. Such deferment shall be made 
by said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatsoever: 
and during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board.’ 

“(b) In the case of any person who was 
inducted into the land or naval forces on or 
after January 1, 1945, under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and who prior to such induction was engaged 
in an agricultural occupation or endeavor, 
the selective-service local board which had 
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;risdiction over such person at the time of 
his induction shall immediately reopen and 
reconsider the case. If upon such recon- 

deration the selective-service local board 
shall find that such person would have been 
deferred from training and service had the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section been in effect on and after January 
1, 1945, it shall notify the Secretary of War 
f such person was inducted into the Army, 
or the Secretary of the Navy if such person 
was inducted into the Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard of its findings, and upon 
receipt of such notification the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall cause such person to be 
honorably discharged from the _ service. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person so discharged 
from being subsequently reinducted into the 
land or naval forces, if such person at any 
time after his discharge ceases to be eligible 
for deferment under section 5 (kK) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended.” 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the amendment I wish to 
inform the Senate, especially the Senator 
from Indiana, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs this morning reported a 
bill with the language concerning farm 
deferments about as it appeared in one 
section of the manpower bill In other 
words, the Military Affairs Committee 
this morning gave favorable considera- 
tion to the question just raised by the 
Senator from Indiana, and reported to 
the Senate today a House bill, with a 
change in the bill as it passed the House 
incorporating the language of the provi- 
sion in the manpower bill as it was agreed 
to in conference. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am 
aware of the action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, but the meas- 
ture to which the Senator refers is a 
separate bill, and will require passage by 
both Houses of Congress, and, as I un- 
derstand, the signature of the President, 
before it may become effective. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Therefore I am offering 
this amendment, which contains the 
same language, as a part of the bill to 
extend the Selective Service Act. 


RADIO FORUM ON NATIONAL HOUSING 
PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorD an address by 
Senator ELLENDER and discussion on the radio 
forum conducted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on national housing program, 
which appear in the Appendix. ] 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DOMESTIC EM- 
PLOYEES—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR J. 
ALTMEYER. 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “Social Security for Domestic Em- 
ployees,” written by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, and 
published in the January issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MUST 10,000,000 AMERICANS STAY 
POOR?—ARTICLE BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled ‘Must 10,000,000 Americans Stay 
Poor?” written by him and published in the 
Magazine Digest for May 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


POLICE CAR CONSERVATION AND SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a statement 

on the subject Police Car Conservation and 


Safety Program, issued by the Automotive’ 


Safety Foundation of Washington, D. C., 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


CONTINUATION OF PAY OF MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES FOR 12 MONTHS FOL- 
LOWING DISCHARGE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1945, I introduced Senate bill 
675, to provide that all service men and 
women on honorable discharge from the 
armed forces of the United States shall 
be entitled to 1 year’s pay at regular 
monthly periods as a means to enable 
the veterans of this war to make their 
personal readjustments to post-war eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This bill will in no way affect the exist- 
ing law as to mustering-out allowances, 
nor will it supplant any of the provisions 
of the so-called G. I. bill of rights or 
other measures enacted for the benefit 
of veterans of World War No. 2. 

This proposal, which incidentally has 
received the unanimous approval of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—and which is now 
in the course of receiving the approval 
of the Pennsylvania State Assembly, is 
designed to serve as a bridge between the 
present period of wartime employment in 
the armed forces of the United States 
and the coming period of full post-war 
employment. 

Every Member of this body knows that 
full American post-war employment is a 
political, social, and economic necessity 
for the United States and for the world. 

That is because, without full American 
production in the post-war period not 
only this country, but the rest of the 
world will fall into chaos. 

Here alone on the face of the world 
are the industrial resources, unimpaired 
and manned by trained labor, with which 
to meet the demand for civilian goods 
of every kind needed for the world’s re- 
construction and rehabilitation. 

If those civilian goods are not pro- 
duced, the rest of the world will literally 
face economic catastrophe and social 
chaos, with political repercussions which 
might well nullify the victory of the 
United Nations in this war against the 
Axis. 

Full American production can only be 
made possible only by full American em- 
ployment. Certainly I cannot see the 
Congress or public opinion permitting 
the mass export of American goods and 
services if the American people them- 
selves are unemployed and in need of 
relief. From the point of view of just, 
intelligent selfishness, full employment 
is necessary to protect the people and the 
Treasury of the United States. If we 
have mass unemployment after V-E day, 
the American people will be forced to 
turn their V bonds into the Treasury 
for cash with which to pay their bills 
and meet their living expenses. 

The average American has not made 
money during this war. He has merely 
made a living, and he has turned his 
small savings into War bonds which are 
payable on demand at the Treasury of 
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the United States. If he loses his job, 
he will have no choice. He must cash his 
War bonds. You and I know very well 
what that would do to the Treasury and 
to the public welfare. It would compel 
the Treasury to borrow further from the 
banks billions of dollars, and the release 
of those billions into circulation would 
create a condition of inflation that would 
raise prices cruelly, while misery itself 
remained unabated. 

It woula indeed be unfortunate if our 
people were given grounds for the belief 
that only war brings real prosperity and 
peace the return of mass-misery, mass- 
poverty, and mass-unemployment, such 
as ravaged our people in the years of 
depression. 

One thing more should be mentioned 
in connection with my bill. That is that 
this measure is absolutely opposed to 
paternalism. It gives to the individual 
veteran a chance to plan his own post- 
war career, a chance to make his own 
post-war readjustments. 

It does so without referring him to any 
Federal bureau, groups of social workers, 
psychoanalysts, or bureaucrats, either 
State or national; and without submit- 
ting his plans and hopes to the will of 
any political planners. In other words, 
let the veterans do their own planning, 
and let us be content with making the 
arrangements by which they can do that 
planning. 

We know that we must have full em- 
ployment if we are to avoid trouble at 
home. We know that we must have full 
production if the war-torn areas of the 
world are to escape chaos, catastrophe 
and social revolution, which will affect 
also our own people. 

We trusted our boys to take north 
Africa, and they took it. 

We trusted our boys to take Guadal- 
canal, and they took it. 

We trusted our boys to invade France, 
and they invaded France. 

We trusted our boys to liberate the 
Philippines, and they liberated the Phil- 
ippines. 

We trusted our boys to take Iwo Jima, 
and they took Iwo Jima. 

We trusted our boys to cross the Rhine, 
and they crossed the Rhine. 

We trust our boys finally to take Ber- 
lin and Tokyo and to end once and for 
all the threat of Axis slavery in the 
world. 

We should trust our boys to make their 
own post-war plans and readjustments, 
to make peace more prosperous than 
war, and to make their return happier 
than their departure. 

It is my intention to ask hearings be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee on this proposal to place in the 
hands of the individual servicemen 
themselves the choice of how they in- 
tend to do this. It is my firm belief that 
the Government of the United States 
should not attempt to regulate or even 
to define the details of what the vet- 
erans decide to do when they come home 
from this war. 

Let service men and women decide 
what they want to do in the reconversion 
period. Give them as their due, a year’s 
pay in regular monthly installments, 
and let them do the deciding. This is 
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their country. They fought for it. They 
saved it for all of us. 

My bill is a simple, practical proposal 
to bring them back to it, on their own 
terms, and not on ours, and to permit 
them to make their own world. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2013) to extend for a 
period of 1 year an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart], which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 2, line 10, after the word “recon- 
struction”, to strike out the semicolon 
and the words “Except that a contract or 
agreement entered into in accordance 
with this act in which the United States 
undertakes to furnish to a foreign gov- 
ernment defense articles, services, or in- 
formation for use in the prosecution of 
the present war and which provides for 
the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of 
any such defense articies, services, or in- 
formation after the President determines 
they are no longer necessary for use by 
such government in promoting the de- 
fense of the United States shall not be 
deemed to be for post-war relief, post- 
war rehabilitation or post-war recon- 
struction,” and insert a period. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, yesterday I 
offered the amendment which has just 
been stated, and spoke at some length 
on it. I shall briefly review what the 
question is. 

My proposal is to strike out on page 2 
all of the second part of the proviso. 
The proviso reads: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
8 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabilita- 
tion, or post-war reconstruction. 


I do not see why we should not put 
“period” at that point. That is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Congress has 
agreed, it was the principle contained in 
the Lend-Lease Act, it was the principle 
to which, so far as I can see, every Sen- 
ator on this floor agrees, that nothing 
shall authorize the President to use the 
lend-lease arrangement for entering 
into a contract or agreement with a for- 
eign government for post-war reiief, 
post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. 

It is proposed that there be an excep- 
tion. This is the language: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
tered into in accordance with this act in 
which the United States undertakes to furn- 
ish to a foreign government defense articles, 
services, or information for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war and which pro- 
vides for the disposition, on terms and con- 
ditions of sale prescribed by the President, 
of any such defense articles, services, or in- 
formation after the President determines 
they are no longer necessary for use by such 
government in promoting the defense of the 
United States shall not be deemed to be for 
post-war relief, post-war rehabilitation, or 
post-war reconstruction. 
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All that has to be done in order to 
nullify the first part of the proviso is for 
the President to act under the provision 
that when he finds the articles are no 
longer necessary, he may sell them to 
the other government on credit. All he 
has to do is to insert that provision in a 
lend-lease contract, and the first sen- 
tence, namely “that nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion” is immediately nullified. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but such 
action has been actually taken in the 
French agreement. Under the French 
agreement our Government is to give two 
and a half billion dollars to France, in 
the \vay of supplies, which have no di- 
rect connection with the operation of the 
war, but are primarily for civilian relief 
and rehabilitation and for the rehabili- 
tation of the French railroads, which no 
doubt would be useful if the war were still 
in progress in Europe 12 monihs from 
this time, but obviously not useful for 
any immediate purposes. 

We have built up our own railroads in 
France, and are transporting the sup- 
plies to the front ourselves. We do not 
need a great many French locomotives 
and French cars for that purpose. We 
have actually made an agreement which 
purports to cover materials for use in the 
war, and yet, obviously, from the very 
circumstances of the case, particularly 
with ithe German to end in a short time, 
it is primarily a contract for post-war 
relief and rehabilitation. It is excepted 
from the prohibition by the exception 
under which, when the war ends, the 
President may sell all the articles to the 
French on 30 years’ credit. That is sim- 
ply a nullification of the first part of the 
proviso. 

It seems obvious to me that if Congress 
means that lend-lease is not to be used 
for post-war relief and rehabilitation, 
it should say so in clear terms. I have 
yet to hear any reason why the last part 
of the proviso should remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, on the amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

In fighting this war it has been neces- 
sary for the Congress to delegate vast 
powers to the Executive and to the 
various agencies and departments of 
Government in order that the resources, 
the manpower, and the wealth of this 
mighty Nation might be mobilized to 
prosecute the war on a global scale never 
before attempted in human history. So 
far as I am concerned, I voted for each 
and every proposal delegating to the Ex- 
ecutive such power as I believed to be 
justified by the facts and the evidence 
presented, and as being essential to the 
successful conduct of this terrible war. 
Nevertheless, I have wherever possible 
insisted that the Congress should limit 
the period for which those powers were 
delegated, and, insofar as I could suc- 
cessfully do so as an individual Sena- 
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tor, I have sought to insist that the dele- 
gation of such powers should be sepa- 
rated and should be terminated at the 
conclusion of the war, or within a reason- 
ably short time thereafter. 

Mr. President, I have taken this posi- 
tion because I am convinced, from such 
study as I have been able to give to the 
history of this country, and to the effect 
of war upon the. accretion of power in 
the executive arm of the Government, 
that in view of the vast powers which we 
have been required to yield up to the 
Executive to enable him to conduct a war 
of the complexity, distance, and magni- 
tude of that now being waged, the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the balance of 
power as between the executive and the 
legislative arm of the Government is one 
which tests the ingenuity and the 
courage of the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled. 

In supporting the proposal offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, I do not wish to 
be placed in the position of saying in ad- 
vance that I am not in favor of this 
mighty Nation doing its full share to 
bring about, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, a revival of economic activity and 
prosperity in the world. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that unless the 
amendment shall be adopted the Con- 
gress will be yielding up for the post-war 
period authorization for a program of 
rehabilitation which, save for the one 
control insofar as the total amount o! 
appropriations is concerned, is unlimited 
in character. 

Mr. President, I have confidence that 
a majority of both Houses‘of Congress 
will be generous in voting to contribute 
to the rehabilitation of the post-war 
economies of the nations which have 
been devastated by this horrible conflict; 
but the determination and the policy 
making should be the primary responsi- 
bility of the Congress. I say in passing 
that I do not believe that the cause of 
continuity, insofar as the policy of this 
Government is concerned, toward eco- 
nomic cooperation in the world will be 
served unless the representatives of the 
people make the determination as to how 
much and as to how far this country 
should go in that direction. 

Mr. President, each generation as it 
comes on in a country has a tendency to 
think of the Nation in terms of the eco- 
nomic environment of the preceding 
generation. The Creator lavishly en- 
dowed the portion of the North American 
Continent which has now come to be the 
United States of America, insofar as its 
natural resources are concerned; but in 
the course of the development and ex- 
ploitation of those natural resources we 
have followed a policy which only in re- 
cent years has been in anywise reversed, 
namely, a policy of profligate and waste- 
ful development and exploitation. The 
natural resources of a country are the 
fundamental base which determines the 
standard of living and the cultural as 
well as the economic development of its 
people. I do not believe that even Sena- 
tors and Representatives who have tried 
to follow the course of the conduct of 
this war have any appreciation of the ex- 
tent to which our natural-resource base 
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pefore this war comes to its conclusion. 

Mr. President, the Congress should 
have an opportunity to face a complete 
and comprehensive schedule to determine 
what this Nation is willing and able to 
do—and I emphasize the word “able.” 
We should have a complete and compre- 
hensive statement of what is proposed 
to be the contribution of this Nation to 
the rehabilitation and restoration of the 
devastated nations of the world. We 
‘hall never obtain that from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government if we 
continue to enact legislation which per- 
mits that branch to extend beyond the 
actual conduct of the war exclusive exec- 
utive control over the commitments 
which are to be made so far as rehabili- 
tation and relief abroad are concerned. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in a 
moment. 

All that the amendment of the Senator 
from Chio does, as I see it, is to make 
certain that when the time comes for the 
Congress to determine upon what the 
Nation is willing and able to do as its full 
and generous contribution to the problem 
of rehabilitating the world, it will force 
the executive to come back to Congress 
and to permit the policy-making arm of 
government, under our Constitution, to 
discharge its responsibility. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS' Mr. President, I do 
not see how anyone can take exception 
to the Taft amendment or the statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. We hear 
it said on al) sides that as soon as the war 
is over we must recapture the powers 
which have been delegated to the execu- 
tive department and get democracy back 
ona firm footing. I cannot think of any 
power which has been granted that is 
wider in scope or more quantative in its 
riches than the power of lend-lease with- 
out restraint in the post-war period. 
Consequently I think there is an argu- 
ment to be made to fortify the position 
of the Senator from Ohio, to wit, that 
whatever advantage our country may 
enjoy at the peace table, whether it be in 
the idealistic sphere or the material 
sphere, ought not to be given away in 
advance. Therefore, if we Say in ad- 
vance, “You may have almost anything 
you ask for which we are able to give 
within reason,” we shall have lost a tre- 
mendously important psychological 
weapon at the peace conference. 

Like the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
want to be generous in the post-war pe- 
riod, but I do not want to sign a blank 
check for use after the war is over. The 
blank-check era ought to end with the 
cessation of hostilities, and therefore we 
ought to know what we are doing before 
we give hostages to fortune. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments of the able 
Senator from Maryland. We have al- 
ready adopted and agreed to U. N. R. 
R. A. and have made substantial appro- 
priations therefor, and we have made 





some foreign countries neither of these 
organizations is now able to operate. 
Upon questioning Mr. Crowley, I was in- 
formed that they are working “down- 
town,” as he put it, on a program to take 
care of that situation. 

Mr. President, I do not wish any Sen- 
ator to think that I am saying the Sen- 
ate should adopt this amendment for the 
purpose of preventing action in this field. 
I am, on the contrary, saying that the 
only way Congress is ever going to obtain 
a comprehensive statement and recom- 
mendation from the executive branch of 
the Government to cover the vast field 
and the complex problems which are 
created by the devastation of war, is to 
take the position that we insist that this 
policy must be determined by the Con- 
gress, and that the officials in charge 
must come back to Congress and obtain 
authorization and authority for it. 

One more word, Mr. President, and 
then Iam done. May I say that vast as 
are the resources of this Nation we have 
materially reduced our resource base in 
the conduct of this global war? The 
capacity of the country to discharge the 
obligations and the desire which it has 
to do its full share in the post-war world 
will be directly limited by the extent to 
which the domestic economy of this vast 
Nation is successfully reconverted to 
peacetime activity and it becomes pos- 
sible to discharge whatever commitments 
we make,*I can think of nothing which 
would more seriously impair the future 
foreign relations of the United States 
than for it to become committed to a 
program which was beyond the capacity 
of the Nation to discharge. 

The only way we can weigh that prob- 
lem, complex as it is, is to have it pre- 
sented in a comprehensive form, as the 
Constitution intended to the policy- 
making arm of the Government, where it 
can be reviewed in its entirety, instead 
of having it proposed by a number of 
different executive agencies piecemeal, 
each, perhaps, working on it independ- 
ently. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio will 
be adopted. I wish also, in conclusion, 
to make it clear that nothing I may have 
said is to be taken nor is my vote to be 
taken, as indicating any lack of confi- 
dence in the present Administrator of 
the F. E. A. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter of lend-lease extension goes deep into 
the heart of our future foreign policy, 
United Nations war plans, and our do- 
mestic program. 

I was one of those who, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, voted against the establishment 
of the lerd-lease program. On March 
24, 1941, I stated: 

I have every sympathy with the objectives 
which this (lend-lease) appropriation may 
further. 


However, my conscience required that 
I vote against the pre-Pearl Harbor lend- 
lease appropriation, even though, as I 
stated: 


gress is liable to make these appropriations 
without any hesitancy and with compara- 
tively little thought unless the people of 
this country wake up. 


My reasons for voting against lend- 
lease at that time were stated as follows: 

1. As a protest against the President's fail- 
ure to inform Congress what steps he is tak- 
ing to secure collateral security for the people. 

2. Because I believe that the appropriation 
is not backed up by a realistic tax program. 

3. Because of the utter lack of any dis- 
position on the part of the administration 
to cut down on nondefense items. 

4. As a protest against the laxity, yes, in 
some instances criminal negligence, of the 
administration in handling the _ people’s 
money. 

5. Because the power of the Congress with 
reference to appropriations and other mat- 
ters has become synonymous with the “must” 
requests or dictates of the Chief Executive. 

6. Because billions of dollars do not grow 
on berry bushes. 


The reasons which I advanced have 
stood the test of time. However, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, came and with it Pearl Har- 
bor. Like many of my colleagues, I will- 
ingly overlooked the aforementioned 
compelling reasons and therefore con- 
sistently voted for every cent of lend- 
lease money requested of Congress dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Today the matter of lend-lease exten- 
sion again faces us. Again there are 
many GCangers implicit in this situation. 
Some of these dangers are new, some are 
the same that I originally stated 4 years 
ago. 

What are they? They are: 

First. We may by premature termina- 
tion of lend-lease weaken the ability of 
our allies to render us real assistance in 
the elimination of the German foe and 
in the prosecution of the war effort in 
the Pacific. 

Second. We may, by making financial 
commitments abroad in no fewer than 
nine separate categories, such as through 
U. N. R. R. A., through direct credits, 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
through lend-lease, and so forth, indulge 
in the same folly of duplicating, con- 
flicting, and overlapping effort that we 
have so disastrously indulged in on the 
home front throughout the period of the 
present administration. 

Third. We may be continuing the 
dangerous, strictly wartime system of 
blanket authorizations to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Fourth. We may be building up for- 
eign nations for an awful let-cown by 
making greater promises than the 
United States, with its limited and al- 
ready greatly extended resources, can 
fulfill. 

Fifth. We may by reckless spending 
be courting our own financial insolvency. 

Sixth. We may be attempting to spoon 
feed particular nations and thus abuse 
their inherent pride and self-respect and 
inevitably bring down upon our own 
heads their wrath and indignation. 

Seventh. We may, by an over-abrupt 
termination of our lend-lease contracis, 
cause a profound dislocation of our in- 
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point, because I shall have something to 
say about it in relation to Mr. Crowley’s 
comments. 

Eighth. We may, by an arbitrary re- 
organization of our foreign-aid instru- 
mentalities, take away from the hands 
of practical and experienced men the job 
of administering our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

I believe these dangers can be met in 
the following manner: 

First. We must help our allies to 
rencer us real assistance in achieving vic- 
tory in the west and in the Far East. 

Second. We must receive from the 
Chief Executive a total, coherent picture 
of all the instrumentalities by which 
America will be extending foreign aid. 
Such a picture must define in a clear-cut 
and precise manner the _ projected 
amounts of revenue required from 
America, .he sources of such revenue, the 
uses of such revenue, the time periods 
involved, and so forth. 

Third. We must at the earliest possible 
mement restore our American system of 
checks and balances and establish all 
our foreign aid upon the basis of specific 
congressional authorization of money. 

Fourth. We must make abundantly 
clear to the foreign nations the true ex- 
tent to which we intend and are capable 
of aiding them in order that they may 
proceed with their own plans on the 
soundest possible basis, and may not 
come to expect more thau we can fulfill. 

Fifth. We must establish our own 
domestic and foreign financial system 
upon the most solvent of bases, and must 
take into account the true financial 
abilities of foreign nations. 

Sixth. We must help our allies to help 
themselves and to have their problem 
solved turough their own efforts in order 
that they may maintain their own pride 
and self-respect. 

Seventh. In planning for the termina- 
tion of lend-lease contracts we must be 
certain that we are not putting our own 
Government or our own private contrac- 
tors out on alimb. As promised to us by 
Mr. Leo Crowley. we will have the option 
to cancel unfulfilled lend-lease contracts 
at the time of cessation of European 
hostilities. We must be able to deal on 
an equitable basis without domestic 
manufacturers with whom we have made 
lend-lease contracts. 

Eishth. We must Keep the business of 
foreign aid in the hands of men who 
have proven their practical ability to 
discharge their responsibilities in the 
manner the Congress decides and de- 
mands. 

These, then, are the issues and the 
suggested means by which we may effec- 
tively face those issues. 

Mr. President, since Pearl Harbor I 
have, as I have stated, considered lend- 
lease as a great war instrumentality. 
Since that time I have supported every 
extension of lend-lease. It places, and 
it has placed, in the hands of Govern- 
ment tools with which it can act quickly 
and efiiciently without the need of going 
through the legislative process. Nations 
at war cannot stop to deliberate. They 
must act quickly; they must have the 
tools, the means, the money, the men, the 
power. Lend-lease mekes it possible for 
the executive branch of the Government 
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to take effectively any and all measures 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
the war. In other words, for the war 
period lend-lease does away with the 
checks and balances which it is so im- 
portant to maintain and retain in peace- 
time, lest liberty itself be jeopardized. 

We are told that the war in Europe 
will soon be over. How long it will be, I 
do not know and I think no one knows. 
The question before the Senate is 
whether, we should make it possible for 
the Executive in the liquidation of lend- 
lease contracts to exercise, after the war 
in Europe is over, lend-lease powers 
which will operate indirectly in the re- 
habilitation of the devastated countries 
of Europe, or whether Congress should 
insist that in the rehabilitation of such 
European countries it should act spe- 
cifically upon the money needs or loans 
for each. 

That matter was discussed in commit- 
tee, and assurance was given by Mr. 
Crowley that the moment the war ter- 
minated no more contracts would be 
made for lend-lease. He recognized, he 
said, that lend-lease was a war measure, 
not a peacetime measure. He also 
brought out clearly that under the so- 
called 3 (c) contracts which have been 
mentioned in the Senate, such as the one 
with France, if we pass the pending lend- 
lease extension bill without the Taft 
amendment there will be power in the 
hands of the Lend-Lease Administrator 
to liquidate lend-lease contracts. 

Let me use an illustration; Suppose 
that under lend-lease powers our Gov- 
ernment has made a contract to sell 
France 50 locomotives, suppose it has 
made a corresponding contract with our 
locomotive-production plants, and sup- 
pose that 25 of the locomotives have been 
delivered, and then the war comes to an 
end. The 25 locomotives which are in 
France belong to America, but there is 
an outstanding contract for 25 other 
locomotives which France would like to 
have. Under the 3 (c) contracts, we 
have the option of canceling the con- 
tract or of permitting France to buy the 
locomotives. The lend-lease locomotives 
which have been delivered will have de- 
teriorated in part. Who will be in the 
best position to handle that liquidation? 
The answer must be that the Lend-Lease 
Administrator will be in the best position 
to do so. 

The locomotives are in France. If 
we cancel the contract they will belong 
to us. We must bring them back to 
America. France needs them. Provision 
has been made to enable her to buy them. 
We will, as I say, deal through the Lend- 
Lease Administrator. So, if it is to the 
best interests of this country to do so, 
not only will the 25 locomotives which 
are in France be sold to France, but the 
25 locomotives which have not yet been 
produced will be produced, thereby pro- 
viding work for both labor and industry 
in America. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It is obvious that the 
Lend-Lease Administrator can dispose of 
the locomutives as surplus property, and 
if the Export-Import Bank, or some other 


will the 
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agency, will give France a 30-year credit, 
or if France can obtain a loan from the 
new international bank, she can offer 
cash to buy that material and surplus 
property. My objection is to the power 
proposed to be given to lend money for 
30 years in the amount of approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars. That 
is the difficulty with the portion of the 


proviso which I am trying to have 
stricken out. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. WILEY. 
bill. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
it is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. As a practical proposition—I 
heard Mr. Crowley outline it in the com- 
mittee—it seems to me that in this bil] 
it is specifically provided that when the 
war ends the Lend-Lease Administrator 
may not make any more contracts, but 
can liquidate the contracts already made. 
By the bill it is provided that he shall 
be the liquidating agent of the Govern- 
ment. As the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio has suggested, the problem 
could be handied otherwise. France 
could obtain credit from the Export- 
Import Bank, or perhaps from some 
other agency. Let us be practical about 
it and see how it would work. Twenty- 
five locomotives arein France. Twenty- 
five locomotives are on the production 
line in America. The Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator handles the transaction. It 
is typical of hundreds of similar trans- 
actions. We do not want the locomo- 
tives to be brought back to America. We 
are parties to a contract under which 
France may buy them. Let us assume 
that we do not give the power which it 
is proposed to give. At the end of the 
war we shall have 25 locomotives. Some- 
one must negotiate for their disposal. 
Who shall it be? Shall it be someone 
who has had nothing to do with the 
locomotives? Very well. Someone must 
see that France is given credit. Which 
agency shallit be? It is not determined. 
There will be delay after delay. The 
property will deteriorate. It seems tome 
that we are faced with a practical ques- 
tion. 

I agree with everything which has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Tart], and my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE] about the necessity of Seeing to 
it that the executive power is not en- 
larged. 

Yesterday I said on the floor of the 
Senate: 

I also recommend to the committee con- 
sideration of the subject of what functions, 
which during the depression era and dur- 
ing the war the Federal Government has 
taken over, should be returned to the States. 
It is conceded by everyone that the Members 
of the House and the Senate are overburdened 
by many matters which divert their atten- 
tion from national policy making and which 
it should not be the business of a legislator 
to consider. If this committee would recom- 
mend that the functions of government 
which belong to the States and the local 
communities be returned to the States and 
communities, and that were done, I think 
we would find that Congress could do a 
much better job in legislative matters which, 
after all, is its primary function. 


I shall take time on the 
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Since coming to the Senate I have 
taken the position that this body should 
nak that the executive branch 
does not overreach and assume power 
which it should not have. I have seen 
ereat nations such as Germany, Italy, 
and others, go down under the impact 
of power which had been granted to an 
individual or individuals. But that is 
not the situation here. We stop lend- 
lease When the war ends. But we say 
to the Administrator, “Mr. Administra- 
tor, you know this job better than any- 
one else. You have been handling these 
materials. They are in France. We do 
not want you to ship them back to 
America. You sell them.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, any materials 
now in France were delivered under the 
agreement, and they are not covered by 
the proposed amendment. The amend- 
ment applies only to materials which 
have not yet been shipped. So far as 
locomotives are concerned, I suggest that 
there may be great use for them in this 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
it might be observed that Mr. Crowley 
said that while the locomotives may have 
been delivered, title to them is in the 
United States, and that when the war 
ends the United States must determine 
what it will do with the materials which 
have been delivered. Materials in that 
category are no different from materials 
which have not been delivered, because 
the Government must dispose of them in 
the same way. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct. The title to all lend- 
lease property is in the United States. 
The only distinction is that, assuming 
the locomotives have been used for 6 
months, they will have deteriorated con- 
siderably. It would be the duty of the 
Administrator to decide on a fair price 
for them. 

Mr. President, I am thinking about 
other angles. If all at once we say that 
we will cancel all contracts applying to 
the future, what will such action mean 
to our industries and our labor? Con- 
sider, for example, the 25 locomotives 
about which I have been talking; if we 
cancel the contract we shall have a prob- 
lem on our hands with the manufacturers 
of the locomotives. The manufacturers 
will have a claim against the United 
States Government. Men will be out of 
work and material will not be used. As 
I have already said, I think it is “six of 
one and a half dozen of the other.” 

I was very much impressed with the 
argument which was made by my distin- 
guished colleague and friend the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. In most cases I 
£0 along with him; but I think that in 
this case we are making mountains out 
of mole-hills. We are merely saying to 
this great agency, which has done such a 
great job, “You are the liquidating agen- 
cy. We give you the power to liquidate, 
and we hold you responsible.” I am fa- 
miliar with the question of administra- 
tion. Hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
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worth of property have been sent to vari- 
ous parts of the globe by the Lend-Lease 
Administrator. Are we going to put that 
property into the hands of someone else 
for disposal? Are we going to cut off 
suddenly the power of the Administra- 
tor, and then turn the matter of surplus 
property over to some other agency, or 
are we going to let the Lend-Lease 
Administrator, who has been in entire 
control of the whole situation up to now, 
do the job? 

Mr. President, I have just one more 
word tosay. Astatement was made yes- 
terday by my great friend from Ohio 
about forgiving lend-lease. One of the 
arguments recently made in the press 
was with regard to America’s need of the 
great island bases which we are now con- 
quering. If we have claims against other 
nations for $36,000,000,000, for example, 
I am not in favor of wiping the slate. I 
am in favor of having a Churchill, or 
some good Scotsman bargain for us, and 
say to our allies, “We have these claims 
against you. We want to be just, but we 
need these outer bases as bulwarks for 
our defense.” In other words, we should 
use every claim which we have in a real- 
istic manner in order to insure that our 
people will not be sold down the river. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. WILEY. I yield. 


Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator think, 
for example, that the Surplus Property 
Administrator will ever say to France, 
“If you want lend-lease, you must give 
us New Caledonia?” If such a thing 
were to be done, the Administrator might 
have to provide accordingly for it in the 
agreement before giving away two and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of lend-lease. 
I question the advisability of the course 
suggested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and I am quite certain the pres- 
ent administration wil! not follow it. 

Mr. WILEY. There is no question in 
my mind that there are certain persons 
in the administration who will agree 
with the Senator’s conclusion. But, Mr. 
President, we are trustees of the people’s 
values. The money which we are loan- 
ing, indeed, which we are giving away, 
does not belong to this administration 
or to this body; it belongs to the 136,- 
000,000 people of the United States, and 
we must be a little bit realistic in 
approaching these world problems. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] asked 
for the prayers of this body when he 
goes forth to San Francisco. The peo- 
ple are praying that this body will wake 
up and that the administration will wake 


up to a sense of trusteeship of the things 
which we control on behalf of all the 
people. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Fresident, I fear 
that there exists a total misconception 
of the purpose of the provision in the 
bill extending lend-lease which is now 
before the Senate and which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seeks to eliminate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I should like to make a 
point of no quorum, if the Senator does 
not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iyield to the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Bark!ey Hawkes Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Coio. Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lucas Tobey 
Chandler McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McClellan Tydings 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Wagner 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Moore White 
Ferguson Morse Wiley 
Fulbright Murdock Willis 
George Murray Wilson 
Gerry Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 


Eighty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Illinois for 
the good intentions which he exhibited 
in making the point of no quorum in the 
hope that a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors would be on the floor while this im- 
portant matter is being discussed to make 
it worthwhile to discuss it; but there are 
not as many on the floor now as there 
were when the Senator made his point of 
no qucrum. 

I do not know what has happened to 
the Senate of the United States. I re- 
gret to say what I am going to say, but it 
seems to me that it has reached an all- 
time peak in irresponsibility of attend- 
ance on the floor of the Senate. We can 
get but few Senators to come here while 
there is under consideration one of the 
most important matters that will be be- 
fore the Senate in weeks, involving bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars worth of 
property; and when the debate has been 
concluded Senators will come trooping in, 
asking somebody at the door what the 
Senate is voting on and how they should 
vote. It does not present a very en- 
couraging picture of deliberation in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. Pré 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 

he Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iwas under the im- 
pression that the Senate was going to 
consider for the next 2 weeks the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty. That may be the rea- 
son why many of our colleagues are not 
present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We had up the lend- 
lease bill all yesterday afternoon; we 
entered into an agreement for a limita- 
tion of debate. Any Senator who read 
the REcorp must know that we recessed 
in legislative session with this matter be- 
fore the Senate. The fact that we had 
pending a treaty, which was laid aside 
yesterday under the rules because it had 
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to be laid aside, it seems to me offers no 
excuse for the chronic absenteeism on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

Senators have come to me during the 
last few days by dozens and asked me 
what we could do to improve attendance 
in the Senate. If someone will tell me 
what to do, I shall be happy to cooperate 
in doing it. If there is anyone now 
present on the floor of the Senate who 
disagrees with what I am saying, I shall 
yield to him to rise and controvert it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
point I tried to make a while ago—— 

The PRESICLENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point was that 
all of us—I know that I was under such 
an impression—thcught that for the next 
2 or 3 weeks the Senate would be con- 
sidering the Mexican treaty, and with 
that in mind I expected to leave for 
Louisiana this evening. If our distin- 
guished majority leader had told us a 
week ago what the program would be, I 
would not have made that appointment 
for this week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments upon that subject. 
Each Senator has control of whether he 
remains here or not but it is discourag- 
ing for those who try to legislate in the 
Senate to find continually Senators’ 
places empty, and the Senate Chamber 
empty, and no one here to listen, even 
during the consideration of a treaty as 
important as the treaty with Mexico. I 
do not think the consideration of a treaty 
offers any excuse for wholesale absentee- 
ism on the part of the Senators of the 
United States. 

fr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
but he has asked for a suggestion. It 
seems to me that if the committee chair- 
men would not schedule committee 
meetings for afternoon., we would have 
a much better attendance. I am sure 
the Senator will find that half the United 
States Senate this afternoon is in one 
committee or another. I know I per- 
sonally had two meetings scheduled. 
They are both important; sometimes 
they seem more important than some of 
the speeches I hear on the floor of the 

enate; but I think that if we could work 
that out, we would have much better at- 
tendance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know, and I 
have no way of knowing, what commit- 
tees are in session when the Senate itself 
is in session. Except in the greatest of 
emergencies, committees should not be in 
session when the Senate is in session. 
It seems to me that in behalf of the 
Senate itself, out of respect to appear- 
ances, and the impression derived by 
men and women who come to the Senate 
and look down upon it from the galleries, 
we should be willing to remain here, and 
at least make it appear we are doing our 
duty, whether we are or not. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I can readily under- 
stand the position the majority leader 
takes, but I think it would be only fair 
to say that Senators are under great 
pressure in connection with committee 
work, and that it would be impossible 
to carry on the work of the committees 
unless Senators were absent from the 
floor at various times. It is unfortunate, 
but nevertheless I do not think Senators 
who are engaged in legitimate commit- 
tee work should be subjected to criticism 
for their failure to be on the floor when 
an important matter is being considered, 
because the work of the committee is 
sometimes just as important and just as 
vital as the work on the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not criticizing 
any individual Senator or the chairmen 
of any of the standing or special com- 
mittees. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Whom is the Senator 
criticizing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about 
the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That includes those 
attending committee meetings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if at- 
tendance on committee meetings is to 
be given as a chronic and perpetual ex- 
cuse for absenteeism from the floor of 
the Senate, we should adcpt a rule that 
if a committee is to be in session when 
the Senate is in session, the Senate should 
have some notice of it. And when there 
is a roll call of the Senate to determine 
whether there is a quorum present, we 
should stop the practice of having the 
names of the Senators put on the roll 
when they are not here to answer to their 
names. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to 
say that I had intended to discuss today 
the subject to which the Senator has 
been alluding, but I had refrained from 
bringing it up because I knew there was a 
limitation of debate in connection with 
the pending bill which provides for the 
extension of the Lend-Lease Act. I want 
the Recorp to show that at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the proposed 
legislation I shall endeavor to obtain the 
floor to make some remarks on the sub- 
ject the Senator has been discussing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to comment upon this situa- 
tion during the limitation of debate, but 
I was prompted to do so by the utter 
failure to get a quorum of Senators here, 
although the announcement by the Chair 
shows that 49 Senators were on the floor. 
We all know 49 Senators were not on the 
floor at any time during the roll call, or 
after it ended. Senators come in and 
answer to their names, and then go out. 
In the House of Representatives there 
used to be a practice, when a point of no 
quorum was made, of locking the doors 
so that Members of the House could not 
get out, at least until the roll call had 
been completed. There are many legis- 
latures in the country which have simi- 
lar rules, and they do not even unlock 
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the doors after the roll call is finished 
until a vote is had on the measure, the 
consideration of which brought about 
the roll call. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I should like to male 
the point that there are 23 Senators in 
attendance on this side, and there are 
19 on the other side. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Illinois thinks that is of any importance. 
very well. I suppose his idea was to 
inject some partisanship into the ques- 
tion. Iam not talking about Democrats 
or Republicans; I am talking about the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. President, in whatever time I have 
left, I shall discuss the amendment now 
pending. 

As I started to say a while ago, I think 
there is a total misconception with refer- 
ence to the pending measure and the 
language which the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to eliminate. 
In order that we may understand what 
is involved, I wish to read a section of 
the original act. The bill the Senate is 
now considering is only a modification, a 
clarification, of the original Lend-Lease 
Act. Subsection (c) of section 3 of the 
original act provides: 

After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promot 
the defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of ¢ny department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (2), 
except that until July 1, 1946— 


Which is the end of the free period 
contemplated by the Congress for the 
liquidation of lend-lease— 
except that until July 1, 1946, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a foreign government made before 
July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such 
concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier. 


In other words, when Congress passed 
the original Lend-Lease Act it provided 
the 3-year liquidation period during 
which contracts made prior to July 1, 
1943, could be carried out by the agency 
or by the Government. What the pend- 
ing bill does is merely to enlarge some- 
what upon that language by providing 
that— 

Nothing in section 3 (c) shall be construed 
to authorize the President to enter into or 
carry out any contract or agreement with a 
foreign government for post-war relief, post- 
war rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 


. It was never the intention of Congress 
that lend-lease should be used for post- 
war relief for reconstruction or rehabili- 
tation. The President himself has over 
and over declared that when the war 
ends lend-lease shall end. In his state- 
ment recently issued, and in his annual 
message, the President emphasized the 
fact that when the war ends no more 
loans shall be made, no more grants of 
any kind shall be made, under the Lend- 
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Lease Act. But Congress was wise 
enough to realize that a time would 
come when we would have to liquidate 
q vast amount of property scattered all 
over the world. The Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. WiLEY] has referred to en- 
cines, or locomotives, but there are vast 
quantities of property of all kinds, not 
only in France but probably in Africa, 
in Italy, in England, in Belgium, and in 
Russia, and there will be vast quantities 
of property in Germany and in China 
and on all the islands of the sea, which 
nas been carried there under lend-lease, 
and as a part of the war program. 
What are we going to do with that prop- 
erty? The title to every ounce of it is 
in the United States Government. Are 
we going to leave it piled up in foreign 
countries to disintegrate or evaporate; 
if it happens to be engines, to rust; or 
if it happens to be boxcars, to remain 
where it is indefinitely subject to the 
ravages of the weather? 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
minutes left. 

Mr. CORDON. Has not Congress 
passed the act creating the Surplus 
Property Board to take care of that 
situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, not altogether. 
Not only have we sent boxcars overseas, 
but, as was referred to yesterday, agri- 
cultural implements have been sent over- 
seas to enable the countries to which they 
were sent to produce food for our sol- 
diers and as a part of the war effort, in 
order to save shipping space of our own 
merchant marine which would otherwise 
be needed to carry food and supplies from 
the United States. We still have title to 
that property. It may not be economi- 
cally sound or wise to try to bring all that 
property back to the United States. If 
it is brought back and is sold in this 
country it would come in competition 
with products of our own factories and 
with our own labor for whom we are un- 
dertaking to provide jobs when the war 
shall end. 

So all this provision of the bill does is 
merely to emphasize what everyone has 
said, that the lend-lease law shall not 
be used for the purpose of rehabilitation, 
reconstruction or relief, and in order not 
to restrict ourselves too sharply by the 
provision that it shall not be used for 
such purposes, the bill makes this provi- 
sion in the language which the Senator 
from Ohio now seeks to strike out: 

Except that a contract or agreement en- 
tered into in accordance with this Act in 
which the United States undertakes to fur- 
nish to a foreign government defense articles, 
Services, or information for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war and which provides 
ior the disposition, on terms and conditions 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any 
such defense articles, services, or information 
alter the President determines they are no 

nger necessary for use by such government 
in promoting the defense of the United States 
shall not be deemed to be for postwar relief, 


postwar rehabilitation or postwar reconstruc- 
tion, 


All that language means is that 
wherever this property may be, the title 
to which is in the Government of the 
United States, when the war shall end 


I have only a few 
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and it is to be sold to any private pur- 
chaser or any government, whether it be 
engines or boxcars or spades and shovels 
or whatever it may be, if it is still uncon- 
sumed and still usable, the sale of the 
property to any government shall not be 
regarded as the use of the lend-lease law 
for reconstruction, rehabilitation or for 
relief. 

Mr. Crowley in testifying before the 
committee was very frank. He said that 
all this property will be subject to sale. 
It will be sold and not given away. It will 
not be loaned and it will not be leased. 
It will be sold if it is salable and usable. 
On what terms of credit it may be sold I 
do not undertake to say. I suppose that 
would depend entirely on the economic 
condition of each nation to which we 
might want to sell it, but it will be sold. 
It will not be given away; it will not be 
leased; it will not be loaned. 

Mr. President, there will be billions of 
dollars worth of property, located all over 
the world, concerning which we must 
make up our minds whether it is more 
economical to sell it where it is, even on 
liberal terms of credit, or bring it back 
to the United States in ships which will 
be needed for the transportation of our 
soldiers from the war fronts back to their 
homes, or whether we shall simply let it 
lie where it is, unused, and if it happens 
to be physical property, subject to the 
deterioration of the weather, or if it 
happens to be food, subject to decom- 
position or other forms of disintegration. 

Mr. JOHNSCN of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Why not 
dispose of it under the Surplus Property 
Board which tne Congress created for 
that very purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because a consider- 
able part of this property does not neces- 
sarily come under the terms of the law 
which Congress passed creating the Sur- 
plus Property Board, and, in the next 
place, if we say to the President, “You 
cannot dispose of any of the property; 
you must sell it through the Surplus 
Property Board,” it may be years before 
we are avle to dispose of it under such 
conditions. We know how long it took 
at the end of the last war to dispose of 
$7,000,000,000 worth of surplus property. 
It is said we will have $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property left at the end 
of this war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know how the President could sell it 
faster than the Surplus Property Board 
could sell it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, the 
President, having entered into a contract 
with one of the United Nations for lend- 
lease, and at the end of the war having 
found himself in possession of a great 
amount of surplus property, in my judg- 
ment, he can enter into a more speedy 
and probably a more advantageous con- 
tract with the nation which has posses- 
sion of or in whose territory the property 
may be located than can be made by any 
other agency of the Government after 
bringing the property back to the United 
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States and selling it under the conditions 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair) Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The proviso on page 
2, ending in line 9, reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 


After that language follows the excep- 
tion. It would seem to me that the ex- 
ception as written nullifies the proviso 
and seems to indirectly give the President 
the right to enter into an agreement with 
a foreign government for post-war relief, 
post-war rehabilitation, or post-war re- 
construction. Does not the Senator 
agree with my interpretation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
bear with me tor a moment, I think he 
will conclude that he is mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall 
time on the bill. 

In the first place, the present law does 
not authorize the President to enter into 
such a contract. This language was put 
in the bill in order to make the situation 
clear, to dissipate the doubts of anyone 
that under lend-lease the President could 
enter into a contract for rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, or relief. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then why the ex- 
ception? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The exception was 
put in the bill so that, during the 3-year 
limitation period, in cases where the 
President has entered into contracts for 
lend-lease property to be used as a part 
of the war effort, he may be able to carry 
out and complete such contracts which 
are partially consummated, and dispose 
of the property to the advantage of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator admits 
that under the lend-lease law as now 
written the President cannot spend 
money for post-war relief, post-war re- 
habilitation, or post-war reconstruction. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the exception 
which the amendment seeks to strike 
from the bil] were left in, that would 
indicate that the Presidént would have 
the right to do that very thing and I am 
certain it would be so construed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not atall. The first 
part of the proviso was inserted to calm 
the fears of many who thought that un- 
der the cuise of lend-lease the President 
might enter into post-war contracts. It 
was inserted in the House in order to 
calm the fears of many persons who were 
afraid that the President was going to 
use lend-lease in order to make post-war 
contracts, notwithstanding the fact that 
the original law gave him the power, 
during a 3-year period, to I'quidate the 
contracts made under lend-leas¢ That 
language was inserted in the House, as 
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was the language of the exception, to 
make sure that, while the President may 
not enter into any post-war relief, re- 
habilitation, or reconstruction contracts 
under lend-lease, he is not restricted, in 
the 3-year period, from disposing of the 
property he finds on his hands, or com- 
pleting contracts entered into under the 
original law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Could he not do so 
under existing law, if the contracts were 
not for post-war relief, rehabilitation, or 
reconstruction? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He might be able to 
sell an engine or a boxcar; but if an en- 
gine or a boxcar were half completed, 
he could not finish the product. He 
could not carry to completion the con- 
struction of the engine, boxcar, or truck, 
in order to sell it to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not familiar 
with the details of all the transactions 
and agreements made by the President, 
with France, to rehabilitate the railroads 
and other facilities of that country. 
Does the Senator believe that under the 
lend-lease law as enacted, the Admin- 
istrator has the authority to use lend- 
lease funds to repair railroads, furnish 
locomotives, repair cotton mills, and fur- 
nish raw materials, and so forth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What happened with 
respect to the French contract was this: 
We entered into quite a large contract 
with France. Every item in that contract 
provides for material essential in the war 
effort. The rehabilitation of the French 
railroads was necessary in order that 
they might transport supplies from 
France to Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
or wherever the war was in progress, and 
in order that they might transport sup- 
plies from the harbors to which we have 
access to the front lines. It is inconceiv- 
able that the usefulness of that property 
should end with the close of the war. 
While it was loaned or leased, or assigned 
to France as a part of the war program, 
when the war ends, of course the property 
may be useful in rehabilitating and re- 
constructing France. But it is to be paid 
for by the French Government to the 
United States on terms agreed upon be- 
tween the United States and France. 
The prices and terms of repayment will 
be agreed upon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
offer the same argument with respect to 
advances made to rehabilitate other fac- 
tories in France? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, if the advances 
were made to help France to reconstruct 
her factories to produce war goods. 
That is the only purpose for which such 
advances have been made. The Sena- 
tor shakes his head, as though he were 
in doubt about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
about the extent to which lend-lease has 
been used. Following the Senator’s ar- 
gument, a great deal of money and goods 
could easily be made available to the 
Czechs for the same purpose, or to Bel- 
gium or the Netherlands, so that what we 
are now trying to prohibit could be in- 
directly done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If any Senator or any- 
one else in the United States is willing 
to assume that the President of the 
United States is going to perpetrate a 
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fraud on the American people, or is will- 
ing to intimate that he would make loans 
ostensibly for war purposes, but in fact 
for post-war reconstruction, he can take 
that view. Ido not believe that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, or Mr. Crow- 
ley, Mr. Stettinius, or anyone else who 
has had anything to do with the ad- 
ministration of the lend-lease law has 
deliberately, and by design, or for any 
other reason, gone beyond the powers 
conferred upon him in the Lend-Lease 
Act to make grants and leases for war 
purposes. Merely because when the war 
is over, or even while the war is in prog- 
ress, the rehabilitation of a railroad, 
the reconstruction of a bridge for war 
purposes, or the reconstruction of a 
factory to produce munitions, may later 
incidentally prove to be of benefit to 
France, we cannot deny the loan or the 
advance because incidentally it may ulti- 
mately help in the solution of the eco- 
nomic problems in France. 

When the war ends, whatever has been 
loaned, leased, or assigned to France, or 
to Czechoslovakia—if anything has been 
assigned to Czechoslovakia as a part of 
the lend-lease war effort—will be the 
property of the United States. Title to 
every ounce of it will be in the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and if it is 
to be ret:.ined by a foreign government, 
it will be paid for by that government to 
the United States. We gave the Gov- 
ernment 3 years in which to carry out 
the liquidation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not trying to 
blame anyone for what has been done in 
France, or what may be done in the fu- 
ture under lend-lease; but I believe that 
the law has been stretched almost to the 
breaking point in doing what has been 
done in France. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter of 
opinion; and, of course, the Senator is 
sincere and honest in his opinion, as he 
is in all things. If I may use the Sen- 
ator’s own expression, I believe it is 
stretching it a little to say that we went 
beyond the purposes of lend-lease in our 
own self-defense in any country which 
we had to invade, and from which we 
had to drive the Germans, where the 
bridges, railroads, and harbors had been 
destroyed, if we made commitments un- 
der lend-lease in order that we might 
restore those facilities, not merely for 
the benefit of France or some other coun- 
try, but in order that we might transport 
our armies, our munitions, and supplies 
to the seat of war. 

Mr. ELLENDER. An army usually has 
the funds and facilities to do such things 
in conquered territory. As I understand, 
we made every effort to occupy the port 
of Antwerp so as to use that port to bring 
food, supplies, and munitions to our 
armies, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The ‘Senator says 
that armies usually do such things in 
conquered territory. However, this is the 
only time in the history of the world 
when there has been such a thing as 
lend-lease, so I do not think we can as- 
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sume what is usually done. Further. 
more, I do not believe we can say that 
armies are overly sentimental about such 
things. In my judgment, an army js 
actuated by military necessity and mijj- 
tary wisdom. I do not believe that ouy 
armies have been overly sentimental: nor 
do I believe that the President, Mr. Crow. 
ley, or anyone else connected with lend. 
lease contracts has been overly senij- 
mental. They have done what they 
thought it was necessary to do in the 
conduct and winning of the war. If they 
have erred on the side of generosity jy 
granting more than was necessary, and 
we criticize them for that, I can only 
imagine how much we would criticize 
them if they had not done enough, 

That is especially true of France, where 
as the Senator knows, the Germans had 
exploited not only the agricultural pro- 
duction of France, but also her factories. 
The Germans conveited them into war 
plants, and then destroyed them as thry 
retired from France. We could not oot 
the benefit of full production in French 
munitions factories without lend-lesse. 
and we made lend-leas: grants. It may 
be that when the war is over, the help 
which we have given to France, which 
was help to ourselves, will be of some in- 
cidental benefit to the French people, 
We cannot help that, but we ought not 
to complain about it. If there is any 
property there as a result of such oper- 
ations, it still belongs to the United 
States. It will not be given away or 
loaned. If the French Government de- 
sires to keep it, it will be paid for. It mey 
not be economical or wise to tear out and 
bring back to this country much of the 
machinery which has been used in fac- 
tories in France. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it is paid for by 
France, I presume it will be paid for at 
France’s own prices. As the Senator 
knows, a railroad in place in France is 
of no benefit to anyone except France. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true. 
I do not believe that we can say that it 
will be paid for at France’s own pric: 
We have the choice of selling it to our 
best advantage or taking it out of France 
and bringing it back to the United Statvs, 
where it would compete with our own 
labor and our own production. Of 
course, it may be dumped into the ocean. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the commit 
call any witnesses who testified as to ile 
extent to which aid similar to that which 
was given to France was extended to 
other countries? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall, we had 
before the committee as witnesses Mr. 
Crowley, who is the Administrator, and 
Mr. Cox, who is the attorney. I do not 
recall whether anyone else appeared. 

The statements of both Mr. Crowley 
and Mr. Cox were not only frank and 
open, but they apparently satisfied a!! 
the members of the committee, and the 
bill was reported unanimously, without 
amendment. 

The contract with France differs 
somewhat from the contracts with othe! 
countries. There is what is called a 
master contract, but there are varia- 
tions from it, depending upon the coun- 
try and the conditions. I am sure the 
Senator must recognize that the situa- 
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tion in France was different from that 
in any other country. We were invading 
France; we were going into a country 
where all the physical properties, means 
of transportation, and everything else 
to start almost from scratch to build up 
France, in order that our soldiers and our 
supplies might get beyond where they 
would be immediately needed, to where 
they are now being used so successfully 
for the termination of the war. It was 
necessary to have a little different con- 
tract with France, and the amount was 
larger; although, taking the full period 
during which we have made lend-lease 
commitments, we find that we have made 
lend-lease commitments to Great Britain 
for larger amounts than the amounts in- 
volved under the contract between the 
United States and France about which 
we have been talking. But that covers a 
period of 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER Was there any evi- 
dence respecting the agreement to re- 
habilitate the mills of France which were 
engaged in manufacturing cotton yarns, 
and other cotton-mill products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall that 
that matter was gone into. 

Mr. ELLENDER. AsI understand, the 
$2,000,000,000 lend-lease contract in- 
corporated within it the purchase price 
of a considerable amount of raw cotton 
and the rehabilitation of many cotton 
mills, so as to enable them to manufac- 


ture the raw cotton to cloth. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. BARKLEY. It is possible and 


perhaps probable that in the production 
of cloth for the Army and for our own 
purposes, whether for clothing or for any 
other war purpose, the machinery in 
those mills has been improved and re- 
habiliteted; but the title is still in the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The title in what? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the property, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know that; but 
what property does the Senator mean? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not mean the 
title to the whole plant, but I mean the 
title in whatever machinery has been 
put into the plant by the United States, 
in order to have the plant manufacture 
cotton goods or anything else needed for 
war purposes. The title to it is still in 
the United States; and when the war 
ends we can either bring back the prop- 
erty to this country or we can dispose 
of it; and if we dispose of it to France, 
it will be paid for by the French. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator from 
Kentucky of the opinion that lend-lease, 
as originally enacted by Congress, con- 
templated such agreements? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it did. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Idonot. Time will 
tell and my guess is that much money 
and tons of goods were utilized far be- 
yond the scope of lend-lease as most of 
us understood it when first enacted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a great deal was said about agri- 
cultural machinery—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; let me say in conclusion that I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator cannot 
yield to me if my time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought I would 
yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, Mr. President, 
my time has expired, and that means 
that I am through. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the majority 
leader because I have listened most at- 
tentively to what he has said, and I think 
his remarks have been most worth while 
and entirely worth listening to with a 
great deal of care. 

In the first place, let me say that I 
endorse everything the Senator from 
Kentucky has said about attendance on 
the floor of the Senate, and I say to him 
that I wish to cooperate with him in 
every way I can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
Of course I do not like to lecture or casti- 
gate my colleagues, but I think what I 
said earlier in my remarks was entirely 
justified. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course it was. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
have the able senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky comment on a question which in- 
terests me. In connection with the ob- 
servations which have been made by the 
Senator from Ohio, the point which in- 
terests me most in respect to the contrac- 
tual relationship existing under lend- 
lease is the provision to be found on page 
2, in the second section. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he thinks that 
all the property he mentioned as possibly 
being left in some European country 
could be disposed of in the manner sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, through the Surplus Property 
Board; or if it could not be disposed of in 
that way, could it be disposed of by means 
of a loan made by the proper officials of 
government who now have that au- 
thority? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is possible 
that any surplus property we may have, 
property which is declared to be surplus 
by any of the departments which have 
possession of property or are using it 
for war purposes, could be sold under the 
Surplus Property Act and under the jur- 
isdiction of the Surplus Property Board. 
But that is not the whole problem which 
is presented by the 3-year period about 
which we are talking. 

Suppose we are making trucks, under 
lend-lease contracts, for France or Bel- 
gium or Russia or China or Great 
Britain, and suppose we have a vast num- 
ber of trucks which are half completed, 
and which are being manufactured un- 
der lend-lease. If the Taft amendment 
is adopted and if the 3-year period is to 
be restricted, the President would not 
have any authority to go ahead and com- 
plete the manufacture of those trucks in 
order that they might be sold, when 
completed, to the advantage of the 
United States. They would have to be 
sold as uncompleted trucks. 

There are many other points to be con- 
sidered. Suppose we have contracted to 
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send rails to France, for instance, to be 
used to reconstruct her railroads, or sup- 
pose we have contracted to send bridge 
material to her, in order that the bridges 
over which we are to send our supplies 
and our soldiers may be reconstructed. 
Suppos2 those bridges are half com- 
pleted. The bridge materials might be 
on their way to France. Are we going to 
have the ship turn around in the middle 
of the ocean and bring back the ma- 
terial, or are we going to sell the ma- 
terial to a government which needs it 
and will pay for it when the war is over, 
and when the material is no longer 
needed for war purposes? 

The provision which the Senator from 
Ohio is seeking to strike out is made 
necessary only because of what precedes 
it, in an effort to interpret section 3 (c) 
of the original act, by saying that it 
shall not be used for reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, or relief. If that provision 
is not retained, we will not even need 
the second provision of the section which 
the Senator from Ohio is seeking to 
strike out. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In respect to the question 
of uncompleted trucks, I do not under- 
stand that such matters would in any 
way be affected by the amendment. The 
limitation would be solely on a contract 
with a foreign government. If the 
President has made a contract to build 
trucks for the United States, nothing 
would invalidate such a contract. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not what I 
was saying, and the Senator knows it. I 
did not say anything about contracts 
to build trucks for the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. That is what I understood 
the Senator to Say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was talking about 
trucks being built under lend-lease for 
some foreign country. 

Mr. TAFT. But they would be built 
under a contract with an American truck 
company; and under that contract the 
company would be making the trucks 
for the United States Government. The 
contract would in no way be involved by 
anything contained in the second sec- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY But the title would be 
in the United States Government and 
would remain there, and the trucks would 
be made to fulfill a contract between the 
United States Government and some 
other country for the furnishing of 
trucks. The Senator will not deny that. 

Mr. TAFT. No; but there is nothing 
in the amendment which would in any 
way involve or prevent completion of the 
trucks. When we got through it is true 
we would have the trucks on our hands, 
but we could find thousands of people in 
this country who would be more than 
glad to have an opportunity to buy them. 

Mr. BARKLEY But would it be bet- 
ter to sell the trucks in this country? We 
would be undertaking to make other 
trucks in our own factories in the United 
States, and we would be undertaking to 
employ American labor in the process of 
their manufacture. Would it be more 
effective to sell the trucks abroad or to 
bring them back from overseas and to 
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sell them in competition with trucks 
which were being made day by day, by 
the emploment of millions of our own 
people? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The point I should like to 
make is that, in my opinion, the amend- 
ment in no way affects trucks or any 
other material which might have been 
delivered to a foreign government. I 
care not whether the title is in our coun- 
try or where it is; we would have fur- 
nished the material to the foreign gov- 
ernment and there it would be. If we 
wished to let the foreign government 
have it for nothing, the President could 
do that under the Lend-Lease Act, or he 
might agree to take long-term paper for 
the trucks, or he might do anything he 
pleased. Nothing contained in the 
amendment would in any way limit him. 
Once the President has given such ma- 
terial to a foreign government, there is 
no limitation on him in respect to any- 
thing else he may wish to do with it. 

The amendment would limit the Pres- 
ident only in connection with the carry- 
ing out of a contract for the delivery of 
goods. As I interpret the section, it pro- 
vides that after the war ends the Presi- 
dent must not deliver goods under such 
contracts for post-war rehabilitation, re- 
construction, or relief. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. We want informa- 
tion, and I am willing to have it ob- 
tained in my time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So long as the war 
lasts the lend-lease Administrator may 
deliver materials to foreign governments. 
When the war ends he may not deliver 
a single one of them to foreign govern- 
ments under lend-lease, because they 
are no longer needed for war purposes. 
But he may continue to deliver them 
for money. I am trying to make the 
point that to allow the Government of 
the United States to complete delivery 
of a great deal of this property and re- 
ceive cash for it will place the Govern- 
ment in a more flexible and advanta- 
geous position than would result from 
trying to saw the situation off on a given 
day like the butt end of a log. The 
Senator from Nebraska knows what I 
mean. 

Mr. WHERRY. Icertainly understand 
the Senator from Kentucky. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. We cannot saw it off 
at any time like the butt end of a log. 
That is why, nearly 5 years ago, recog- 
nizing that there must be a period of 
liquidation and that there must be flex- 
ibility, Congress gave the Administra- 
tor 3 years in which to liquidate lend- 
lease. It was recognized that judgment 
and discretion must be left in the Ad- 
ministrator or the President to dispose 
of this property at the greatest possible 
advantage, and for the greatest sum of 
money which can ultimately be re- 
ceived, thereby reducing our public debt 
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and our taxation. That is what we are 
all looking forward to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, and I wish to propound 
a question to him in my time. 

From the remarks made by the distin- 
guished majority leader it is my under- 
standing that if the Taft amendment is 
adopted, at the end of the war the lend- 
lease contracts will immediately termi- 
nate. Am I correct? The Senator said 
the contracts would be cut off like the 
butt end of a log. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the war ends, 
either by proclamation of the President 
or by a concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress, further ability to contract will 
end. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the contracts 
were terminated, what would become of 
the trucks which the Senator mentioned, 
which are on the assembly line? Would 
the President have full authority, un- 
der the Senator’s interpretation, to con- 
tinue to dispose of that property, or 
would it be turned over to the Surplus 
Property Board? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Under subsection (c) 
of section 3 of the original act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to complete those con- 
tracts. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a contract is only 
partly completed the President has the 
right to bring about its completion. He 
may not deliver the material for lend- 
lease, but he has the right to dispose of 
it. I would not argue that under the law 
establishing the Surplus Property Board, 
we could not dispose of that property in 
some fashion, wherever it might be. My 
point is that we cannot dispose of it to 
as great advantage by putting it on the 
market and selling it in competition with 
other materials, as we can by dealing 
with the Government to which we have 
assigned the property. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the majority 
leader believe that the President of the 
United States would be in a better posi- 
tion to dispose of that property than 
would the Surplus Property Board, which 
inquires into all such matters? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My answer to the 
question is “Yes.” I think the Surplus 
Property Administrator, who really does 
this work, will be in better position, ad- 
vantageously, to dispose of the property 
than would the Surplus Property Board. 
That is not altogether the fault of the 
Surplus Property Board, because there is 
a great deal of confusion in the interpre- 
tation of the law which Congress passed. 
I think that we shall have to clarify some 
of the provisions of the law in the not 
distant future. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may propound 
a question to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago I ex- 
pressed the view that the provision in 
section 2 was nullified by the exception 
clause contained therein. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky why it is neces- 
sary to place the exception in the bill 
which begins at line 10 and ends at line 
20, when, if the amendment is adopted, 
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there will appear in Public Law 11 the 
following language in respect to the ter- 
mination of contracts: 

After June 30, 1946, or after the passage of 
a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1946, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec. 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote 
the defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department 
or agency shall exercise any of the powers 
conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a); 
except that until July 1, 1949— 


This is the language to which I am 
referring— 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry Out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1946, or before the pas- 
sage of such concurrent resolution, which- 
ever is the earlier. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to carry out the wishes of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
Does the Senator have 15 minutes left? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not trespass 
upon the Senator’s time any further. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the light of the 
language which I read, I should like to 
have the Senator state why it is neces- 
sary to provide an exception in section 2 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because the first part 
of the provision on page 2 is an effort 
to interpret an existing law. The House 
inserted that language in order to insure 
that non- of the lend-lease materials 
shall be considered to be for the purpose 
of rehabilitation, reconstruction, or re- 
lief. But the subsequent language was 
put in in order to insure that, although 
the authority to carry out the terms of 
the contracts was provided in the law 
when originally enacted, it shall not be 
regarded as lend-lease for the purpose of 
rehabilitation, relief, or reconstruction. 
The fact that a contract is carried out, 
and disposition is made of property un- 
der the original law, shall not be con- 
strued to be reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion, or relief. The language is an effort 
further to interpret and clarify what 
Congress had in mind when . enacted 
the law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. AsI understand th: 
Senator from Kentucky, the language in 
subsection (c) of section 3 of Public Law 
11, providing how a contract or agree- 
ment shall be terminated, would not 
apply to the disposition of lend-lease 
for post-war relief, post-war rehabilita- 
tion, or post-war reconstruction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My interpretation, 
not only of the amendment but of the 
original act, is that all such contracts 
were made for war purposes, and that 
when the war ends no further contracts 
may be made for war purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under section 2 of 
the bill we are prohibiting the use of 
lend-lease for post-war relief. I cannot, 
for the life of me, see why the exception 
to which I have referred must be made 
a part of the language of the bill, when 
we already have the language in section 3 
which I read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because during the 
3-year period following the termination 
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of the war we prohibit the authorization 
of these materials for rehabilitation, re- 
construction, or relief. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am unable to see 
how that construction can be placed on 
the language inasmuch as the prohibition 

; already contained in the law which 

; enacted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
‘o thank the distinguished majority 

der for his observations and also the 

istinguished Senator from Louisiana 

r the contribution made by him. This 

the very thing that I brought to the 

tention of the majority leader yester- 

iv. In the light of the explanation 
made by him, it resolves itself down to 

: Do we want the President of the 
United States to have the authority to 
dispose of property that is to be delivered 
after the war terminates, and can the 
President of the United States do a better 

ib of it than the Surplus Property 
soard? That is the way it looks to me, 
and I think that is in keeping with the 
answer made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

I feel this way about it: There is no 
testimony in the record to give the Mem- 
bers of the Senate any idea as to what 
commitments have been made between 
those in authority here and the French 
Government. I understand some doubt 
is evidenced by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio to that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Crowley and Mr, Cox was 
taken in the committee by a stenogra- 
pher. I do not know why the testimony 
has not been printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. It has not been print- 
ed in the Senate record and the agree- 
ment is not ‘1 the House record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has not been print- 
ed, but I say that both those gentlemen 
answered satisfactorily every question 
asked them by every member of the com- 
mittee without regard to politics. 

Mr. WHERRY. I might say to the ma- 
jority leader, that regardless of the com- 
mittees, what we want is evidence 
brought on the floor of the Senate of 
the United States. The French contract 
is not here; we do not know with cer- 
tainty what goods or materials are in- 
volved; but if we take the answers made 
by the gentlemen whom the majority 
leader just mentioned we find that prac- 
tically all the commitments made to 
France are for materials that are other 
than what are called munitions and im- 
plements of war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in 
the testimony, nothing in any statement 
in the House of Representatives or be- 
fore the Senate committee that a single 
pound of anything was committed to 
France that is not essential in the war. 
It may be that when the war is over some 
of this stuff will be left over; but Mr. 
Crowley and Mr. Cox both testified un- 
equivocally that there is nothing in the 
contract that provides that any material 
shall be furnished to France that is not 
a war material. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I appreciated the in- 
terest and the answer of the majority 
leader, but this is the first time that has 
been brought to my attention, and I 
have no other way of knowing except 
from the observation of the distinguished 
majority leader. I am not a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I regret that the 
statement of Mr. Crowley and the state- 
ment of Mr. Cox have not been printed. 
I do not know why they were not, unless 
the committee or perhaps the chairman 
thought that inasmuch as the report on 
the bill was unanimous it was not neces- 
sary to go to the expense of printing the 
hearings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me suggest to the 
majority leader that it has been ru- 
mored—I do not know whether it is 
true—that a commitment o $3,000,000,- 
609 has been made to Russia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is absolutely 
untrue, and has been denied categori- 
cally. Of course, there are all sorts of 
rumors around. Mr. Crowley under- 
took to answer all of them in the state- 
ment he made to the committee. But 
there is no commitment of any kind by 
Mr. Crowley or anybody else. There 
have been newspaper stories that Russia 
wanted $6,000.C00,000. That is an inde- 
pendent inatter and has nothing to do 
with lend-lease. That is for reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation, if it is granted, 
and it is a matter for the future, which 
would be nandled by an entirely different 
agency, and not until Congress had au- 
thorized by general law the granting of 
such credit, not only to Russia but to any 
other country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
the majority Jeader. That is the first 
time that statement has ever been made 
where I could hear it as a Member of the 
United States Senate. It is the first time 
I have ever heard a word of explanation 
about it. Yet we are asked to support 
legislatton which I think, if it is not 
amended as proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio, will simply write a blank 
check to the President of the United 
States, who can, if he is so disposed, 
without further action by Congress, make 
contracts that will continue for 1 year, 
under which goods to be sent across the 
water may be delivered 3 years from that 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I vield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said a 
moment ago that it was the first time 
he had ever heard such a statement as 
that made by me. If he has listened 
yesterday to the very able speech of the 
Senator from Michigan, who is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and who rropounded some 13 questions 
to Mr. Crowley and Mr. Cox, he would 
have known that the Senator from Mich- 
igan stated that the whole program of 
post-war reconstruction—grants and 
loans and credits—was a matter to be 
taken up independently of lend-lease, 
and taken up by the Congress of the 
United States, and he wanted a blue- 
print from the President or someone else, 
as we all do. Congress has not granted 
any checking authority to the President, 
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Congress has not authorized the Presi- 
dent to grant any credit to any nation 
outside lend-lease, and nobody contem- 
plates, least of all the President, the 
making of any such commitments until 
he has the authority to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I ado not understand, 
though, that even the French agree- 
ment has been put in any record or that 
Mr. Crowley: put it in the record of the 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He certainly did not put them 
in the House record, because I have it 
here; nor do I think the last British 
agreement was putin the record. So far 
as I know—and I raise the question—no 
recent lend-lease agreements have been 
put in the record of the Senate hearing 
on this question, and we are wholly with- 
out information as to what those agree- 
ments are. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say in conclusion that I 
trust the majority leader will not feel 
that I have irritated him, although he 
has put considerable force in some of 
his answers. Here we are called upon 
to continue lend-lease. Some of us be- 
lieve in lend-lease so far as it will help 
this country in the purposes of national 
defense; but I want to go on record as 
being opposed to such a program after 
this war terminates. When the war is 
concluded, if any materials are being 
made by a contractor I think such prop- 
erty should be turned over as Congress 
has prescribed under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Act and should be disposed 
of as provided by statute. I think the 
President of the United States should 
no longer have anything to say about it 
or make commitments for our people to 
any other country under the terms of the 
bill the committee reported to the Senate. 

I want to thank the majority leader 
for answering my questions, because he 
has thrown much light on some of the 
things said about certain Government 
agencies as well as about what we are go- 
ing to do for France and Russia and 
some other countries under the theory of 
lend-lease. I think that anvthine we 
might do for those countries should take 
the form of a loan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no particu- 
lar opprobrium to be attached to any- 
body because the lend-lease 
have not been put into the record. It 
is not customary for us to put all con- 
tracts between the Government of the 
United States and other countries into 
the record. The only chance we had to 
discuss this question was when Mr. 
Crowley and Mr. Cox appeared before the 
committee on the bi!l extending the lend- 
lease law to June 30, 1946. I do not re- 
call now whether the French contract 
was made a part of the testimony; it may 
not have been, but there is no desire to 
keep it secret. The Senator knows that 
every time the Government makes a con- 
tract none of us rush to put it into the 
record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Once again I want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
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for his contribution. I was not charging 
there was secrecy, but I say that we are 
called upon here to give what I call a 
blank check for the disposition of this 
property which comes under lend-lease 
contracts, after the war is concluded, 
and the Congress of the United States 
ought to know what is included in those 
commitments if we are to vote on them. 
I myself do not know, and I think I 
speak the mind of most other Senators 
when I say that we had no way of obtain- 
ing this information until we got it from 
the majority leader on the floor this 
afternoon. I thank him. I am more 
convinced than ever that the purpose of 
this amendment is to enable us to pro- 
ceed in the light of the majority leader’s 
speech, so that when the war terminates, 
if there are on hand goods of value, they 
should be properly disposed of as has 
already been provided by the Surplus 
Property Act. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the Taft amendment. I am very 
strongly in favor of this country extend- 
ing post-war loans, and even relief, 
where necessary to relieve economic 
chaos in Europe once the war is over; 
but I do not think we should do it under 
the Lend-Lease Act. It was not intended 
for that purpose, and I think it is an 
abuse of the power which Congress 
granted the Executive to use it for such 

purpose. 

As I read the proviso beginning in 
line 6, it seems to me the language which 
the Senator from Ohio seeks to strike 
out completely nullifies the first part of 
the proviso, because it provides that any 
contract “which provides for the dispo- 
sition, on terms and conditions of sale 
prescribed by the President, of any de- 
fense articles shall not be deemed to be 
for post-war relief.” 

As I read that, it means that if we 
enter into a contract now for lend-lease 
aid, and perhaps only one-tenth of it 
has been delivered when the war in Eu- 
rope ends, the President can proceed to 
manufacture the other nine-tenths under 
the contract and deliver it under any 
kind of terms and conditions of sale 
which he fixes, and obviously it would he 
for post-war relief or rehabilitation, be- 
cause the war would be over. 

The Senator from Kentucky has raised 
the question of what we are going to do 
at the time the war ends about property 
which, under contract, has already been 
delivered in a country across .he water. 
I certain do not think any Senator would 
insist on bringing all that property back 
to the United States and disposing of it 
here. If the language of the proviso 
could be so altered that it would apply 
only to the President’s authority to dis- 
pose of property which had already been 
delivered under a contract, I do not think 
there would be any opposition to the pro- 
viso; and if that can be worked out in 
conference, I certainly shall support it. 
But as I read the language, it would not 
apply only to materials which had been 
delivered. If the contract with France, 
for instance, had been only 10 percent 
delivered, under this provision the Presi- 
dent could proceed to manufacture in 
this country the remaining 90 percent 
and deliver it to France on any kind of 
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terms and conditions he agreed to. I 
think that is definitely a loan or sale of 
some kind for post-war rehabilitation of 
France, and, as I have said, it nullifies 
the first part of the proviso. 

I think we will probably desire to grant 
some post-war credit to France for re- 
construction, but let us do it on that 
basis, and not do it under the guise of a 
lend-lease contract to help win the war. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall take 
my time on the bill. I think it has been 
made very clear now that there is no 
intention to interfere in any way with 
what has already been delivered to for- 
eign countries. It has been delivered, 
it is there, we cannot get it back, unless 
they give it to us. They may owe it to 
us. Atremendous amount of it has been 
completely destroyed. The President is 
given power under the Lend-J.ease Act 
to say, “You can have that for nothing,” 
or to fix the compensation which is to be 
paid for it, and he may do so on terms 
of cash or on terms of a loan. That is 
agreeable to me, and that does not affect 
this bill in any way. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide that the President may not after 
the end of the war continue to carry out 
any Jonger a contract for the delivery 
of stuff which was previously contracted 
for. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield one question, be- 
cause my time is very limited. 

Mr. BALL. Is it not the Senator’s 
opinion that the language he seeks to 
strike out actually broadens the Presi- 
dent’s authority under the act? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it does, because it 
provides that if a certain thing is done 
with a lend-lease contract there is an 
exemption from all the provisions about 
not selling for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, post-war construction. 
If there was a desire to write the first 
pert of the program and then provide 
how the President could dispose of the 
property, that would be one thing, but 
why this peculiar and ambiguous lan- 
guage, which excepts from the post-war 
castigation, if we may call it that, any 
contract which contains the one pro- 
vision that the President may sell the 
property? If that is inserted, then the 
whole contract is exempted. 

Undoubtedly that is included to take 
care of the French contract, which, ob- 
viously, I think was made for post-war 
purposes. I am not so much concerned 
even about thet contract, but it sets an 
example so that exactly the same thing 
can be done with the British, the same 
thing can be done with the Russians, the 
same thing can be done with any other 
country. The property may be de- 
scribed as being for war purposes, of 
course, if the war is going on. We have 
been feeding Great Britain foodstuffs. 
The simplest kinds of commodities are 
defense articles, and they can be in- 
cluded, and the only question is whether 
they are delivered before the end of the 
war or after the end of the war. Cer- 
tainly foodstuffs delivered after the end 
of the war are for post-war rehabilita- 
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tion, and the mere fact that we reserve 
the right to sell them should not change 
that result. 

Even if there is anything in the suc- 
gestion of the Senator from Kentucky, | 
think the purpose should be indicatog 
in much clearer language, and not in 
language which attempts to exempt cer- 
tain kinds of contracts. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks the 
joint statement of the State and Treas. 
ury Departments and the F. E. A. relat- 
ing to the French contract, released to 
the press March 4, 1945, appearing in the 
State Department official bulletin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the staie- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp. as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY STATE AND TREASURY 
DEPARTMENTS AND F. E. A. 


Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, acting for the Govy- 
ernment of the United States on lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease discussions with J: 
Monnet, representative of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, mode 
the following statement on February 28 

Three agreements relating to lend-lesse 
and reverse lend-lease aid have been 
cluded with the French: (1) A master acree- 
ment identical with those entered into with 
the United Kingdom, China, the & 
Union, and other countries; (2) a recip: 
aid agreement similar to those entered int 
with the United Kingdom, Australia. New 
Zealand, and others; and (3) an agreen 
under section 3 (c) of the Lerd-Lease Act 

The first two agreements with the French 
are based on the same principles as the Jend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease agreements n 
by the United States with our other al 
The third agreement is the first to be 
cluded with any of the United Nations. A 
similar agreement is in negotiation with t} 
Soviet Union. 

The underlying fundamental principle 
the lend-lease agreements is the one pre 
ously laid down by the President of thx 
United States: “Until the unconditional 
render of both Japan and Germany 
should continue the lend-lease program 
whatever scale is necessary to make thr 
combined striking power of all the Unit 
Nations against our enemies as overwhe!l! 
ing and as effective as we can make it.” 

All of the supplies, services, and infor: 
tion covered by the agreements with t 
French Provisional Government are dire: 
connected with the prosecution of the v 
The basic purpose of the whole program is 
enable all French resources and the wh 
French Nation—soldiers, workers, producer 
and farmers—to be mobilized and used fo! 
the war against the common enemy. Sup- 
plies, services, and information solely for re- 
construction or rehabilitation purposes are 
excluded from these agreements. Suppli 
required by the French solely for post-\ 
purposes will have to be handled by other 
means since the Lend-Lease Act is, and is 
being administered as, a war-supply measu!' 
Economic and financial cooperation by all the 
United Nations in many different ways w 
doubtless be required to meet such post-wa! 
problems. Effective action in this field w 
require both international and national ac- 
tion by the respective governments, including 
in many cases legislative action. 

As in the case of other lend-lease countries, 
the amounts and types of materials, services 
etc., which are to be supplied under thes¢ 
lend-lease agreements continue to be sub} 
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ways, to adjustments from time to time 
cordance With the changing conditions 
the war. When finished munitions are 
produced and available for delivery, they are 
ned by the Munitions Assignments Board 
under the direction of the combined Chiefs 
of Staff in the light of the strategic consider- 
ms prevailing at the time of the assign- 
t. Similar procedures are and will con- 
1c to be in effect for other war supplies 
each country may make available to the 

T 
rhe United States has already furnished 
France, under lend-lease, with guns, ammu- 
tion, tanks, and other finished munitions 

id supplies for eight French divisions, and 

0 supporting units, aggregating in all zones 

;.000 men, in addition to a French air force 
f about 15,000 men. In the words of Secre- 

‘ of War Stimson: 

“During the past year of operations some 
of those French divisions fought superbly 
by the side of our American troops in the 
Fifth Army in the very difficult campaign up 
through the Italian Peninsula. Thereafter, 
hese French troops took an indispensable 

‘rt in the landing in southern France in 
upport of our invasion of Normandy, re- 

ting in the capture of the ports of Mar- 

ile and Toulon, the triumphant march up 
the Rhone Valley through Lyons, and the 

‘cessful junction with General Eisen- 

wer’s forces on the German frontier. It 

proper to say ‘indispensable’ because with- 
it those French divisions the American 
forces alone could not have carried through 
campaign with any comparable saving 
f losses,on our side. As it was, those losses 
reat a minimum. Subsequently, as mem- 
bers of the French First Army, these same 
French troops have helped effectuate the res- 
cue of the Province of Alsace, including Stras- 
bourg, and the present holding of the upper 
Rhine boundary.” 

Supplies to equip additional French divi- 

ns and units will be furnished under lend- 
ease pursuant to the terms of these agree- 
nents. 

War production materials and other vital 
upplies and services will be furnished by the 
United States to the French under these 
igreements on lend-lease until a determina- 
tion by the President that they are no longer 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
Aiter this determination, the French may 
under the 3 (c) agreement continue to re- 
ceive the undelivered balances of certain 
upplies in the program and to pay for them 
on specified credit terms, with the reserved 
right to have the programs or contracts can- 
celed upon paying the United States its out- 
of-pocket costs. The United States agrees 
to deliver the programed supplies to the 
French, after this determination by the Pres- 
ent, unless the President determines that 
it is not in our national interest to do so. 
The maximum aid to be furnished the 
French by the United States under the 3 (c) 
agreement is specified in two schedules. The 
articles and services in schedule 1 and their 
estimated maximum cost are as follows: 


Raw materials for war use and 
essential civilian supply 
(cotton, metals, steel, chem- 
icals, synthetic rubber, 
drugs, medical supplies, 
ia tte ides csi odes es te 

Food (milk, pulses, edible oils, 
otlseed, sG0GS) ... ..ccncssccic 

Petroleum supplies__ ~------. 

French prisoner-of-war sup- 


$840, 000, 000 


185, 000, 000 
132, 000, 000 


DE cccontdaceuncduneanne 48, 000, 000 
Short life manufacturing 

equipment for war produc- 

MD Kamsnedcicimieeenmaaae 250, 000, 000 


Freight charges (rental and 


charter of vessels) _....-.-- 220, 000, 000 





1, 675, 000, 000 
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The supplies and services to be furnished 
under schedule 1 include such items as cot- 
ton for the production of cotton duck for 
tents and other textiles for the armed forces, 
rubber for the production of tires for mili- 
tary vehicles, and similar war-production 

naterials. They also include other vital 
supplies such as petroleum, hand tools and 
trucks for war production and other essen- 
tial operations, and food and medical sup- 
plies for war workers and others of the 
French people so that they can fight, pro- 
duce, and work most effectively in the win- 
ning of the war. 

Supplies and services under schedule 1 
do not include finished armament, etc., for 
the use of French military forces. Up to the 
exten* that they are not found to be neces- 
sary in the joint war effort by the President, 
any undelivered balances of schedule 1 items 
may, subject to the reservation of the Pres- 
ident to withhold in the national interest, 
be acquired by the French. Such items are 
to be paid for by the French in 30 annual in- 
stallments beginning July 1, 1946, or on the 
ist day of July following delivery with inter- 
est at 2%, percent per annum. 

In addition to these supplies and mate- 
rials provided under schedule 1, certain cate- 
gories of long-life capital goods will be pro- 
vided under schedule 2 to enable France to 
produce and transport military equipment 
and other war goods for our combined forces. 
This will reduce the burden on our own out- 
put of such goods and will save vital ship- 
ping. These long-life capital goods which 
have a war-connected use are to be sup- 
plied to the French, who agree to pay for 
them in full against 20 percent down pay- 
ment on delivery and the balance in equal 
annual installments within not to exceed 
30 years, with interest at 2%, percent per 
annum. 

The articles anu services in schedule 2 and 
their estimated maximum cost are as follows: 





DORI NO i oaina sieciine ete $200, 000:000 
Railroad cars Sa cataser aio calagapits 120, 000, 0CO 
Merchant marine.......<.<-...« 140, 000, 000 
Harbor watercraft...........<« 32, 000, 000 
PU ENG tc eeoeaoneecuad 8, 000, 000 
Inland watercraft (barges)... 50, 000, 000 
Metal-working machinery----. 100, 000, 000 
Industrial equipment____----. 150, 000, 000 

Machinery for mines, arsenals, 
Cte cc cc ni ccdindimnceummas 100, 000, 000 
WO tastecnncaneaatain 900, 000, 000 


These long-life articles are being furnished 
under section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act 
and are put on these terms because, while 
they have an important and useful part to 
play in the war a large part of their useful- 
ness may also serve post-war purposes. Un- 
der the agreement production and delivery 
will not have to stop on these goods, even 
though the war should end before they were 
finished. The French agree to take and pay 
for such goods and the United States Gov- 
ernment can proceed with an orderly liqui- 
dation of the 'tend-lease contracts in the 
manner provided for under section 3 (c) of 
the Lend-Lease Act. The program for long- 
life equipment of this character is subject 
to substantially the same limitations as apply 
to schedule 1. 

Both of these programs are subject to 
pericdic review in the light of the war con- 
ditions and particularly after the end of the 
European war. Such reviews will have as 
their central objective the carrying out of 
the intent of the Lend-Lease Act. From the 
beginning of the program in March of 1941, 
lend-lease aid has been extended for one pur- 
pose—and for one purpose only—the defense 
of the United States and to enable our allies 
to bring the full weight of their men and 
resources to bear against our common 
enemies. Accordingly, it is understood be- 
tween the two Governments that the United 
States has a broad power to cancel or re- 
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voke procurement programs or contracts if 
the President determines that it is in our 
national interest to do so. Actual delivery 
will always be subject to the developmen 
of the military situation, and the char 


demands of strategy, as well as to economic 
and financial factors which affect our na- 


tional interest. 


The reciprocal-aid agreement—the second 
of the agreements noted above—has been 
made retroactive to D-day in order to cover 
supplies and services provided to the armed 


forces of the United States by the French 
since that time and without payment by us. 
The supplies and services being furnished 


to us by the French under reverse lend-lease 
include textiles, military-vehicle tires, bat- 
teries, telephone wire, chemicals, and other 
vital war materials, railroad and port facili- 
ties and services, hotels, warehouses, and 
other facilities and service: The French 


have placed their industrial preduction, in- 
sofar as it can be brought into operation, at 
the service of the common v 

The reciprocal-aid agreement reaffirms the 
central principle that the French are to ren- 
der us benefits on reverse lend-lease thus 
putting into effect the kind of combined war 


ir euort. 


supply operations which have previously 
been so effective in aiding the United Na- 
tions to progress to victory cver the common 
enemies. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the French 


contract undertakes first to provide for 
some military supplies, and of course no 
one objects to that. It is to eauip addt- 
tional French @Givision Then it pro- 
ceeds to provide for $1,675.6020.000 worth 
of raw materials. cotton, metals, steel, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, medical sup- 
plies, milk, pulses, edible oils, oil seed, 
seeds, oil; and short-life manufacturing 
equipment for war production, $259.000,- 
C00. That is rather signifix n we 
turn to the other category and find that 
we are putting up $100,000.C09 worth of 
metal working machinery, $150.009,000 
worth of industrial equipment, and $100.- 
000.000 worth of machinery for mines, 
arsenals, and so forth, which is not ap- 
parently short-life equipment for war 
production. It is contrasted. They built 
up twothings. Evidently the latter were 
clearly intended for post-war delivery. 
As a matter of physical possibility, hardly 
any of this two and a half billion dollars 
worth of material can be or will be de- 
livered before the end of the war. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
French contract. But itis said that if the 
war should continue for 2 years, all those 
materials could properly be used for war 
purposes, so Mr. Crowley can say, “We do 
not furnish anything that is not for war 
purposes.” But the actual conditions are 
such that as a matter of fact some of it is 
for post-war relief, and it is expressly 
excepted by this language. In fact, the 
language is drawn for the purpose of ex- 
cepting it, so that we car sell to France 
on credit—and the agreement provides 
for terms—up to two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars worth or we may say up to 
$2,000,000,000 worth which is left. “Such 
items are to be paid for by the French 
in 30 annual installments beginning 
July 1, 1946, or on the first day of 
233 percent per annum.” ‘That is pro- 
vided for the whole two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. It is an authority to make 
a loan to France. 

I do not know what the British agree- 
ment is—I have not a copy of it—but I 
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do know that it was freely rumored, and 
was printed in Newsweek on November 
20, that at Quebec Prime Minister 
Churchill had made certain demands, as 
follows: 

1. That in the first 12 months after the 
defeat of Germany, Great Britain shall re- 
ceive from us $3,500,000,000 of so-called mili- 
tary lend-lease material. This would include 
such things as rolling stock and many other 
materials which, although necessary to war, 
also would be useful for post-war purposes. 

2. That in addition Great Britain shall 
also receive during this period $3,000,000,000 
of nonwar supplies, such as raw materials. 
tools, and so forth, needed by the British 
for post-war reconversion. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I regret I have no time to 
yield at present because of the limitation 
on debate. 

Details of the agreement were made 
public in a joint statement by Mr. Crow- 
ley, Secretary Stettinius, and Secretary 
Morgenthau on November 30. The New 
York Times article said: 

The new arrangements, which will go into 
effect when the Reich falls, provide for $5,- 
500,000,000— 


Reduced from $6,509,000,000 to $5,500,- 
000,000, but otherwise much the same— 
of lend-lease aid to Britain in the ensuing 
year— 

After the Reich falls, after the end of 
the German war— 
of which $2,700,000,000— 


Instead of the $3,500,000,000 in the 
bill— 
will be munitions and $2,800,000,000 non- 
munitions items, including about $800,000,- 
000 worth of petroleum products. 


The three officials said that the new 
arrangement represented no change in 
the policy which precluded commercial 
export of articles received under lend- 
lease. 

I do not know whether that agreement 
has been closed; but certainly under the 
language I am trying to strike out we 
could proceed and make that agreement 
with Great Britain just as we made the 
French agreement, and exactly like it, 
knowing full well that four or five billion 
dollars of it is not to be delivered until 
after the war. We could go right ahead 
and make that contract, and the lan- 
guage of the bill would entirely exempt 
it from the general prohibition of the 
act against carrying out post-war re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, and relief. 

Mr. President, it seems to me perfectly 
obvious that we should carry out the 
policy of Congress, If there is any diffi- 
culty in disposing of surplus property, 
the President, if he does not have the 
power under the Surplus Property Act, 
which I think he has, can come back and 
ask for it. But certainly the policy of 
Congress, as I understand it, and of ev- 
ery Senator who has spoken on the floor, 
is expressed in these words: 

Provided, however, That nothing in section 
83 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any con- 
tract or agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment for post-war relief, post-war rehabili- 
tation, or post-war reconstruction. 
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My amendment would insert a period 
at that point and strike out the remain- 
der of section 2. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do not care to repeat myself in respect 
to my position as indicated yesterday in 
my address to the Senate, but I desire to 
state very briefly why I intend to vote 
for the amendment submitted by the able 
Senator from Ohio. 

I do not think there is any disagree- 
ment between the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |{Mr. BarKLeEy] and the Senator 
from Ohio in respect to the ultimate ob- 
jectives. We are all in agreement that 
lend-lease must not be used directly or 
indirectly, by subterfuge or otherwise, 
for post-war relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction, I think we must also all 
agree that there must be some sort of a 
liquidation formula in respect to the 
lend-lease hang-over when hostilities are 
concluded. 


The language which the able Senator 
from Ohio is seeking to strike from the 
bill deals with this hang-over. It is the 
liquidation clause. It gave me great 
trouble when it was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We discussed it 
at length. It occurred to me that a 
liquidation period, to begin with, of 3 
years, was out of character with our 
purpose to terminate lend-lease at the 
end of the war. We discussed with Mr. 
Crowley the possibility of reducing this 
period to 2 years or 1 year. 

Mr. Crowley agreed at one point that 
it might be reduced to 2 years; but in the 
final analysis the committee took Mr. 
Crowley’s view that the purpose of this 
proviso is all in the interests of the 
United States itself, all in the interests 
of an orderly liquidation of lend-lease 
obligations. I still think there is a great 
deal to be said for that point of view, and 
I am not quarreling with the able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky in his presentation 
of the matter at all. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
think it is perfectly apparent that under 
the terms of the House bill it is perfectly 
possible for a new lend-lease commit- 
ment to be made 24 hours before the end 
of hostilities, and it becomes very 
problematical then whether, even though 
it amounts to billions of dollars, it is not 
covered into this authority of the Presi- 
dent to continue that lend-lease contract 
into the future for at least 3 years on the 
basis of a post-war settlement by the Al- 
lied country which is the beneficiary of 
the arrangement. 

I confess that I do not like the implica- 
tion of a two and one-half billion dollar 
lend-lease commitment being made on 
the very eve of what we hope will soon 
be the termination of hostilities. It 
seems to me that that can carry within 
itself the very implication that the pro- 
gram is intended to carry over into the 
post-war period. 

So, Mr. President, I come to the con- 
clusion which I shall state and then take 
my seat. I think there is a necessity for 
a clause providing for liquidation, which 
is the purpose of the clause which the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to strike. I 
think there is a serious question as to 
whether the actual language before us 
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accomplishes the purpose we all have in 
mind. I shall vote to strike it so fay a< 
the Senate is concerned, so that the con- 
ference committee may explore the sub- 
ject with a further inquiry into all the 
various phases of the matter which have 
been raised in the course of this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio |My, 
Tarr]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, have 
they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, ves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green O'Daniel 
Austin Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brooks Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Langer Tobey 
Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wheeler 
Downey M2gnuson Wherry 
Eastland Millikin White 
Ellender Moore Wiley 
Ferguson Morse Willis 
Fulbright Murdock Wilson 
George Murray 

Gerry Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate or prevent 
an immediate vote on this question; but 
it seems to me that the issue is greatly 
confused. It ought to be clear what we 
are doing, if we are to do anything about 
it. 

When we enacted the original lend- 
lease law it contained this provision: 


After June 30, 1943— 


That was the original 
date— 
or after the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the two Houses before June 30, 
1943, which declares that the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) are 
no longer necessary to promote the defens‘ 
of the United States, neither the Presiden! 
nor the head of any department or agency) 
shall exercise any of the powers conferred b\ 
or pursuant to subsection (a)— 


termination 


This is the exception which was in the 
original act— 


except that until July 1, 1946, any of such 
powers may be exercised to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with such a foreign government made before 
July 1, 1943, or before the passage of such 
concurrent resolution, whichever is the 
earlier. 


That is the original law. It was in- 
tended that we were to arm the countries 
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whose defense was regarded as essential 
to our own defense. Who can say how 
much shorter this horrible war has been 
made by the exercise of the lend-lease 
powers, even though we may think they 
have been abused, than if those powers 
had not been granted by the Congress? 
If the war has been shortened 1 hour, 
and one single American life has been 
caved, I shall never be an apologist for 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act. 

{ have read from the original act. In 
the House, when the present proposal to 
renew the act was brought forth, it was 
proposed to amend the section which I 
have just read, which is subsection (c) of 

ction 3, by striking out the period after 
the word “earlier’’, inserting a semicolon, 
and the following new language: “Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in section 
3 (c) shall be construed to authorize the 
President to enter into or carry out any 
contract or agreement with a foreign 
government for post-war relief, post-war 
rehabilitation, or post-war reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Then a new exception was inserted. 
Why? For the purpose of saving the 
original provision of the act itself; for 
the purpose of preserving the original 
intent and purpose of the Congress of the 
United States. That was the only pur- 
pose. Without this exception nothing 
could be done by the President by way 
of a contract or agreement with a for- 
eign country at the time he makes an 
advance under lend-lease, which would 
not be condemned. Look at it for a mo- 
ment and see if that is not true. Is it 
conceivable that anything that is on 
hand after the actual termination of the 
Lend-Lease Act by its terms, which is 
now proposed to be made June 30, 1946, 
or earlier if we pass a concurrent resolu- 


tion in Congress, could be used? What 
could the President forfend? What 
could he liquidate in advance? What 


agreement could he make which would 
be advantageous to the country? With 
the adoption of the Taft amendment he 
would be absolutely forbidden to do any- 
thing after the actual termination date 
of the act which might tend to the post- 
war rehabilitation, reconstruction or re- 
lief of any other country. Of course, the 
law might be applicable to mere shot and 
shell which had been fired, but it could 
not apply to anything except a limited 
category of explosives, or something 
which was wholly consumed. It could 
not apply to a jeep. It could not apply 
to a gun, a gun carriage, or a piece of 
rubber. It could not apply to a railroad 
car or a railroad locomotive. It could 
not apply to blankets, shoes, or anything 
else. To adopt the language which the 
House inserted, as proposed to be bob- 
tailed through the Taft amendment, 
would be to nullify the original provision 
of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Do we wish to do that? If we do, I 
think we ought to understand it very 
thoroughly. I do not believe that the 
country will misunderstand it. I. am 
very sure that the country will not mis- 
understand our action here today. 

Senators speak of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board as though it could step into 
the shoes of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor and execute all his functions with re- 
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spect to everything that we have all over 
the world. 

Mr. TAFT. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I rise merely to suggest 
that the Surplus Property Board is go- 
ing to do that very thing with respect to 
billions of dollars’ worth of Army prop- 
erty which is now abroad. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite see why it 
should not carry out that function with 
respect to such small lend-lease prop- 
erty as has not yet been delivered to for- 
eign nations. Practically all of it is de- 
livered in this country. There may be 
a little of it hanging around. 

Mr. GEORGE. Myr. President, I see a 
very good reason why the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board cannot do so. The Surplus 

.Property Board is not equipped to go all 
over the world and inspect this property. 
It is not equipped to determine the valué 
of the property. It cannot determine, 
except after laborious investigation, 
what the original cost of production was, 
or anything else about the property. 
Why throw it all away? 


We may have an innate distrust of the 
President. We may say that he is going 
to misuse and abuse the powers given 
him. Ido not like to take that view. 

Let me call attention to a further fact. 
The original Lend-Lease Act had in it 
this liquidating provision for the benefit 
of the United States. It was intended 
to benefit the United States. Can anyone 
say whether or not we could have done 
better with lend-lease without this pro- 
vision in the law? Can any Senator 
answer honestly before the American 
people that we would have obtained more 
or less by way of reverse lend-lease if 
we could not have carried out the liqui- 
dation provision contained in the original 
act? What is our situation? At the 
time when we estimate what is to be ad- 
vanced to any nation under lend-lease, 
we must do it in advance of the actual 
extension of credit, so to speak. We 
must estimate it a year ahead, in order 
that we may know what our own budget 
will be, in order that Congress may be 
advised what will be needed in order to 
administer lend-lease. At the time 
when the agreement is closed or when 
the understanding has been reached and 
has been put into writing, with all the 
safeguarding clauses which have been 
inserted in the lend-lease agreements, 
then it is said, “But some of these goods 
or some of these arms or some of these 
implements may carry over into the 
peace.” Why not at this time fix their 
value? Why not at this time liquidate 
what you will pay? Why not at this 
time close the account? 

Whatever anyone may think of the 
President, that is the sensible way to 
carry out the transaction. Whatever 
anyone may think of anyone else who 
will use the power, that is the time to 
have the foreign nation agree with us, 
that is the time to find out what the for- 
eign nation is going to furnish us by way 
of reverse lend-lease. We may pooh- 
pooh that if we wish to do so, and we 
may throw it to the winds, but actually 
it has already amounted to more than 


Mr. President, will the 
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$4,000,000.000. It is not a small item. 
Actually it is an item of significance. 
The only time to do it is when the agree- 
ment is made or when the point is 
reached of ciosing the commitment with 
a foreign country. Then we should say, 
“This item here may carry over, and this 
item here costs so much. You shall as- 
sume an obligation to repay at that 
price.’ 

What will the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal Board Know about it or do about 
it? What will become of it? It will be 
lost unless it is safeguarded at the time. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to have 
lend-lease used for purposes of the re- 
lief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction of 
any country. On this floor I pleaded as 
earnestly as I would plead in the begin- 
ning that lend-lease be considered as a 
weapon of war, only as a means of de- 
fending the United States, which then 
had not gone to war, only as a means of 
building up our defense. It may have 
been a costly method; it may have been 
unwisely administered. There may be 
those who now will take advantage of it, 
as we think—let me emphasize that we 
only think—when we are approaching 
the end of the war, even in Europe. 

We have agreed to make advances to 
France totaling approximately $2,575,- 
000.000. Nine hundred million dollars, 
or almost $1,000,000,000, of that is in 
property which will have some post-war 
value whenever the war ends. 

So our Government is saying, “With 
respect to those items, you will pay the 
cost of production, and you will save us 
harmless against the contracts we are 
now making with our own manufactur- 
ers to bring into being the things which 
we are making and which we propose to 
deliver to you. We will settle now as re- 
gards what those items are worth on a 
cost basis, or on some other reasonable 
basis. You will agree to take; you will 
agree to pay.” 

How do we know what we saved by 
that procedure? Senators say that no 
doubt we will do great things for the 
world when the war is ended and when 
the last shot has been fired; no doubt we 
will be liberal; no doubt we will not be 
niggardly; no doubt we will help the 
starving peoples of Europe, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time on the amendment has ex- 
pired Does the Senator desire to take 
time on the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE I shall take 
time on the bill, Mr. President. 

When are we going to do it? We had 
a chance to do it with France—France, 
an original ally, an original enemy of 
Germany—France, against whom all the 
mighty power of Germany and the Nazi 
Army was leveled at a time when they 
were unbeatable. France went down: 
and through all the Gethsemane of 
agony and blood, she suffered. Then we 
sought to reach our enemies through 
France. France was thus twice over- 
run. Of course, her roads were de- 
stroyed, her bridges were ruined, her 
rolling stock was gone. Her factories 
were idle. How do we Know that we did 
not advance less to France under this 
agreement, because of the fact that we 
could now agree with France on some- 
thing that she herself would do? We 


a little 
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have to use her ports. Our great armies 
are to be moved back through France 
when the war in Germany finally ends. 
Many of our troops, at least, must be, 
and will be, moved back through France. 
How co we know that we would not 
have felt, and France would not have 
felt, that if she could not have the privi- 


leze of now buying and fixing her lia- 
bility under the lend-lease agreement, 
she would not desire at our hands a 


much larger sum? 

That is the sum total of the sinning 
of the Lend-Lease Administrator to date. 
He has cut down, through negotiation 
for the first 12 months after the fall of 
Germany and the end of the German 
war, by approximately 40 percent or a 
little better, perhaps, or a little less, the 
advances made to Great Britain and her 
Dominions in 1944, under lend-lease. 
In other words, from e total of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000.000 in 1944, the pres- 
ent negotiations indicate that we will 
advance only as much as $5,500,000,000 
for the full year after the end of the war 
in Europe. Do we not expect that it 
will be our desire to have the friendship 
of Great Britain after the war with Ger- 
many? Do we not realize that we have 
the stubborn enemy on the other side 
of the world yet to deal with? Are not 
British Armies fighting today in India? 
Are they not now invading Japanese- 
held territory? Do we not need the 
friendship and the active assistance of 
Great Britain? Perhaps we will not need 
the assistance of her navy at this time, 
because of the strength and greatness 
of our own; but certainly we will need 
the help of Great Britain to finish this 
war. We will need France. France has 
possessions in the far Pacific. Certainly 
we will need such assistance as France 
may be able to give us. We will need the 
assistance of France in order to clear 
out of Germany. 

The common impression, Mr. [Presi- 
dent, and the one usually prevailing, is 
that France is doing nothing. Let me 
say that France has today, so I am told 
by our own authorities, approximately 
225,000 men in Germany itself, and ap- 
proximately 15,000 more men in her Air 
Corps and her ground forces supporting 
her Air Corps; and she is preparing to 
raise an army of 8 additional divisions. 
They will be needed for the occupation 
of Germany, to enable our forces to leave 
Germany. They may be needed for a 
whole year. They may be needed for a 
longer period of time than that. But the 
lend-lease agreement with this’ ,uidat- 
ing clause was intended to benefit the 
United States; it was intended to aid us 
in making advantageous agreements 
with foreign governments; it was in- 
tended to save what we cotld save. 

The fact which many of us may face, 
namely, that there have been abuses or 
that there may be great abuses, is, it 
see-ns to me, no reason why we should 
now strip the Lend-Lease Act of this liq- 
uidating provision which certainly is ad- 
vantageous if we are to keep any part of 
*he House amendment to section 3 (c) 
of the original act itself. 

My position is wellknown. I donot be- 
lieve that I need to restate it. I have 


never been in favor of spending for 
spending’s sake. I thoroughly agree that 
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we should have anu over-all picture of 
what we propose to do as soon as we 
know what we intend to do. I think we 
should have it not only as to the outside 
world, but here in the United States. If 
any Members of this body have stood 
here and contended against the destruc- 
tive doctrine—as I believe—of our Eng- 
lish friend Lord Keynes, I have been one 
of that number. I believe with all my 
heart that his theories will bankrupt 
Britain if she follows them for another 
40 years. But I am greatly heartened 
when I realize that whatever influence 
the doctrine of deficit spending in order 
to create purchasing power, as sometime 
advocated by Lord Keynes, may have 
here—and it has taken root—it will not 
ke very long approved in England. 

Another English economist proposed a 
program of pensions, general pensions, 
from “the womb to the tomb.” He was 
unable to get very much of a following m 
England, because the British Govern- 
ment and the British people declined to 
accept it. 

Mr. President, another theory has 
taken hold of America. I refer to the 
full-employment doctrine, and the 60,- 
000,000-job program of Henry Wallace. 
I suggest that Senators get the latest 
book of Sir William Beveridge and read 
it. I have stood against the doctrine of 
deficit spending as permanent policy as 
strongly as any other Member of this 
body. 

With respect to the proposal before us, 
I must accept facts as they are. The 
American people elected Mr. Roosevelt as 
the President of the United States. Our 
individual constituents elected us to rep- 
resent them in this body. The lend-lease 
provision, if we retain not only the first 
part of it but reject the amendment strik- 
ing out the liquidating clause, is designed 
to benefit our own country. It is in- 
tended to enable our Government to 
liquidate accounts as we go along, with 
a reasonable reliance on the officials of 
government properly to discharge their 
duties. 

The head of this Government was 
elected by the American people. Small 
segments of that same _ constituency 
elected each of us as their representa- 
tives. 

I am trying to do my duty. This pro- 
vision in the Lend-Lease Act is a wise 
one. The amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio would 
destroy the liquidating provision in the 
original Lend-Lease Act. For that rea- 
son I hope that it will be rejected. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio on page 2, in 
line 10 of the bill, to strike out all after 
the word “reconstruction.” On_ this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Maryland 
|Mr. Typincs]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberiy to 
vote I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. the 
junior Senator from Washington [M; 
MITCHELL] is necessarily absent on pub- 
lic business. If he were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER. My colleague the 
junior Senator from New York [My. 
Meap] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANnpREws], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHanp.er}. 
and the Senator from South Caroling 
[Mr. MAYBANK] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Virginia | Mr. Grass! 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
SCRUGHAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Invesii- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Tennessee | Mr, 
STEWART] and the Senator from Mary- 
land |[Mr. TypIncs] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is detained in one of the Government 
departments on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Maysan«|! is 
paired with the Senator from Idaho | Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea.” The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Tuomas] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces|, 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. On this question I 
announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], who would vote “yea,” 
with the Senator from Utah (/Mr. 
Tuomas], who would vote “nay”; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas}, 
who would vote “yea,” with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Maysan«|, 
who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Rosertson], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [|Mr. Younc! 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was—yeas, 39, nays, 39, as 
follows: 


YEAS—39 
Aiken Ferguson Reed 
Ball Gurney Revercomh 
Brewster Hart Saltonstall 
Brooks Hawkes Shipstead 
Buck Hickenlooper Smith 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Butler La Follette Vandenberg 
Capehart Langer Wheeler 
Capper Millikin Wherry 
Cordon Moore White 
Donneil Morse Willis 
Ellender Overton Wilson 

NAYS—39 
Austin George McCarran 
Bailey Gerry McClellan 
Bankhead Green McFarland 
Barkley Guffey McMahon 
Bilbo Hatch Magnuson 
Briggs Hayden Murdock 
Chavez Will Murray 
Connally Hoey Myers 
Downey Johnston, S.C. O'’Daniel 
Fulbright Lucas O'Mahoney 








- 
1949 
Pepper Taylor Wagner 
Radcliffe Thomas, Okla. Walsh 
Russell Tunnell Wiley 

NOT VOTING—18 

Andrews Kilgore Scrugham 
Bridges McKellar Stewart 
Byrd Maybank Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Mead Thomas, Utah 
Fastland Mitchell Tydings 
Glass Robertson Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this ques- 
tion the yeas are 39 and the nays are 39. 
The Chair votes “nay,” and the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio is lost. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss briefly the subject which 
was introduced during the consideration 
of the pending measure by the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Barkitey]. I wish 
to make if plain at the outset that any- 
thing which I may have to say concern- 
ing the problem of attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Senate during the delibera- 
tions of this body are not in any wise to 
be taken as a reflection upon any indi- 
vidual Senator or group of Senators, nor 
upon this great institution of democracy 
in which I have had the honor to serve 
now for nearly 20 years. No manon this 
floor has greater reverence for this insti- 
tution or deeper appreciation of the im- 
portant part which it has played in the 
development of American democracy in 
the past than have I, and no man has 
higher hope for the part which it may be 
destined to play in the future; and I 
think I may say, without immodesty, 
that there is no other Member of this 
body who is more keenly aware of the 
tremendous problems and the important 
duties which have devolved upon Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and 
which I fear will increase in importance 
and complexity as we enter the period 
of peace and reconversion. 

Iam aware of the tremendous demands 
which fall upon any man who endeavors 
to discharge the responsibilities now con- 
fronting a Member of the United States 
Senate. I know full well, because I have 
experienced it, man and boy, of the enor- 
mous increase in the amount of office 
work, which is a necessary part of the 
service rendered by United States Sena- 
tors to their constituents. Iam aware of 
the extremely heavy burdens which fall 
upon Senators as the result of their mul- 
tiplicity of service upon vitally important 

committees handling questions of the 
greatest magnitude and of the most diffi- 
cult complexity. So, Mr. President, what 
I have to say concerning this mat- 
ter, I repeat, is not intended in any wise 
as a criticism, but more as an apprecia- 
tion of the staggering burdens now car- 
ried by every Member of this body who 
is well enough to be on the job. 

Mr. President, for some time I have 
been concerned about the fact that the 
increasing burdens of responsibility and 
of duty which have devolved upon the 
Members of this body have tended to de- 
crease the attendance in the Senate of 
the United States when this body is 
transacting legislative business. After 
all, the transaction of such business is 
an important part of the functions of a 
United States Senator, and, regardless of 
what detractors have said concerning 
the debates in the Senate, I state it as my 
deliberate conviction, after a long period 
of service as an employee of the Senate 
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and now for nearly 20 years as a United 
States Senator, that the deliberations of 
this body are important not only inso- 
far as the actual formulation of legisla- 
tive policy is concerned, but likewise be- 
cause the debates furnish information to 
the constituents of Senators as to the 
reasons which have ultimately deter- 
mined their position upon the vital ques- 
tions which affect, for good or ill, the 
welfare of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I hope we 
will not forget that this Chamber is, after 
all, the show window of the Senate of 
the United States in action. A few days 
ago I happened to glance at the gallery, 
and I saw there 25 or 30 Army privates in 
uniform. I could from my seat see that 
on the left breast of each and every one 
of them were service ribbons indicating 
that they had been in active combat 
somewhere in this global war. There 
were just 6 United States Senators, by 
actual count, on the floor of the Senate 
at that time, and I could not help won- 
dering what impression these 25 or 30 
young men, representing the flower of 
the manhood of America, returning from 
their fox holes, God knows where, might 
have of this branch of the National Leg- 
islature. It would have been unfitting 
for me to rise in my place to explain to 
them that no doubt each and every Sen- 
ator who was not present was either in 
his office trying to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of his office work, was at an 
executive department attempting to 
straighten out some matter for a con- 
stituent, or was attending an important 
committee meeting. 

The members of the Joint Committee 
on Organization of Congress have done 
me the great honor to select me as the 
chairman of that committee. I have 
carefully refrained, as the chairman of 
the committee, from making any state- 
ments which might in any wise indicate 
that I was attempting, even if I had the 
power, which I do not, to prejudge the 
work of the committee. We have been 
under way for only a short period of time. 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleagues in this Chamber, and the 
Members of the other House, for the in- 
terest which they have evidenced in this 
very important question. I have come to 
the conclusion, since the Senator from 
Kentucky raised this question, that I 
should not remain silent, because I do 
not know how long it will be before this 
committee may be in a position to make 
any recommendation concerning the 
organization of Congress. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
state in advance that what I am about to 
say is not intended as a reflection on any 
employee of the Senate. For 6 years I 
had the honor to be an employee of the 
United States Senate as secretary to my 
father. I know most of the employees of 
the Senate intimately, and I have a high 
regard for their fidelity in their service 
to this body. 

Without making any new suggestions 
as to what might be done in attempting 
to attack the main causes of absenteeism 
in the Senate, I think there now exists in 
the rules a provision which, if enforced, 
would help to maintain a better attend- 
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ance on the floor, and if a practice which 
had its inception and has been carried on 
solely with the idea of being of service to 
Senators were abandoned, we might 
make a step forward, without as I have 
said, attempting to attack the main 
causes, all of them legitimate, which pro- 
duce absenteeism in the Senate. 

The first provision of rule 5 I should 
like to read, of course, for the REcorp, be- 
cause I feel certain every Senator is 
familiar with it: 

No Senator shall absent himself from the 
service of the Senate without leave. 


That rule, Mr. President, to my certain 
knowledge, is observed only in the breach. 
I call for the enforcement of the rule. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator consider 
that rule to apply to Senators who are in 
the city? 

Mr.LAFOLLETTE. I certainly do. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the rule violated if a 
Senator leaves the Chamber to interview 
a reporter, in the President’s Room, for 
instance, or is it intended merely to keep 
Senators in the city? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may Say so 
to the Senator from Ohio, I think the in- 
tent of the rule is clear and that it is 
without exception. Of course, it would 
not be necessary in the Senate, as in a 
fifth-grade classroom, to get permission 
to go out of the door, but it certainiy 
means that, so far as the production of a 
quorum is concerned, no Senator has the 
right, without leave of the Senate, to be 
beyond call of the Senate. I would say, 
for example, that a strict observance of 
this rule would require a Senator if he 
expected to be absent from the Chamber 
to go downtown to an executive depart- 
ment on official business, to obtain leave 
of the Senate, because obviously he wouid 
be gone beyond the call of the Senate, 
and that is the important thing in main- 
taining a quorum, namely, that there 
must be a sufficient number of Senators 
within the precincts and confines of the 
Capitol Building to produce a quorum, 
and thus to permit the Senate to func- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it the fundamen- 
tal purpose of that rule is to assure that 
a quorum of the Senate shall be present 
in the Senate during the sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes: or at least 
that they shall be within ready call of 
the Senate so that a quorum, at any time 
that it is necessary to produce it, may be 
obtained without undue delay of the 
functioning of the Senate. 

Likewise I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to section 39 of title 2—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. The Senator 
is speaking on the bill. No amendment 
is pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the 
limitation applied only to the Taft 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the lim- 
itation is in effect during the further 
consideration of the bill, 
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_ Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. Iam 
sorry I misunderstood the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2013) was ordered to a 
third reading and read the third time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the bill, 
which I offer and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the pending bill has been 
read the third time. In order that an 
amendment may be offered at this time, 
unanimous consent must be obtained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota had intended 
to offer an amendment, and so advised 
me. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be permitted to offer the amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the third reading 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment. 

The ICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LeEcIstativE CiLerk. Before the 
period in line 20 it is proposed to insert a 
colon and the following: “And provided 
jurther, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the 
manufacture for, or the disposition to, 
any foreign government, of any machin- 
ery, implements, or equipment, suitable 
for use on the farm.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Sorstor yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will take 15 
minutes on the amendment to conclude 
what I have to say. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the statute. indicating that Con- 
gress has sought effectively to deal with 
this problem in the past. The provision 
in the statute is paragraph 39 of title II 
of the United States Code annotated: 


Deductions for absence: The Secretary of 
the Senate and Sergeant at Arms of the 
House respectively, shall deduct from the 
monthly payments of each Member or Dele- 
gate the amount of his salary for each day 


that he has bcen absent from the Senate or 
House, respectively, unless such Member or 
Delegate assigns as the reason for such ab- 
sence the sickness cf himself or of some mem- 
ber of his family. 


We all know, Mr. President, that that 
statute is not enforced; but I believe and 
I think I have a right as a Member of the 
Senate to call for the enforcement of the 
rules of the Senate, and I now here 
formally call for the enforcement of 


viously, namely that no Senator shall ab- 
sent himself from the service of the Sen- 
ate without leave. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A similar rule exists 
in the House of Representatives. When 
I was a Member of the House some years 
ago it was very difficult to obtain a 


quorum, and the House adopted a resolu- 
tion docking the salaries of Members un- 
til they should have returned to Washing- 
ton. The trains were crowded with 
Members on their way back to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would not 
be necessary. I may say again that so 
far as I am concerned nothing I have 
said or shall say should be taken as any 
reflection upon Senators, because it is my 
observation that Senators are hare work- 
ing, conscientious and overburdened. 
But I do call for the enforcement of this 
rule, and I insist that hereafter Senators 
obtain leave of the Senate when they de- 
sire to go outside the precincts of Capitol 
Hill where they are available for a 
quorum. 

Likewise, Mr. President, as a Member 
of this body, I call formally for the aboli- 
tion from this day forward of the prac- 
tice which has grown up during the years 
of putting Senators on a quorum call as 
if they were present, although they did 
not answer on the particular call. The 
practice as it works now is that the desk 
is furnished a list from the Republican 
side and from the Democratic side of 
Senators who are known to be out of the 
city. Then the roll is called.. A few Sen- 
ators appear. The names of a sufficient 
number are put on the roll to constitute 
a quorum, and then subsequently, no 
matter it if is 4 hours later, the name of 
any Senator who puts in a visible appear- 
ance in the Chamber is placed on that 
roll. 

Today, there were 32 Senators present 
in the Chamber when the announcement 
was made that 49 were present or 
had responded. I venture the asser- 
tion that if I had not made these remarks 
and if the Senator from Kentucky had 
not made the remarks he made, when the 
Recorp appeared tomorrow morning it 
would show 79 Senators as having an- 
swered on the first call. 

One of the reasons why Senators, feel- 
ing the pressure of work upon them, do 
not appear when the roll is called, is that 
they know that so far as the official rec- 
ord is concerned they can be listed as 
being present if they show up any time 
during the day. I feel certain that the 
abolition of that practice will have the 
effect of producing a physical quorum, 
er if I may so describe it, a physically 
embodied quorum of Senators. If they 
ence come into the Chamber, perhaps 
they will be inclined to remain. 

I feel that I should stop at this point 
with suggestions as to further remedies, 
because I should like to see the effect of 
the enforcement of paragraph 1 of rule 
V, and the requirement that a Senator 
must be present on a particular cail and 
answer to his name audibly before his 
name can be placed upon the call as be- 
ing present. I should like to see the ef- 
fect of the enforcement of that rule on 
attendance in the Senate. 

As indicated by paragraph 39 of title 
II, which I have read, I believe that there 
are other remedies. In fact, I have de- 
vised one which I think might be effec- 
tive in producing a quorum promptly, 
but it is a rather drastic step, and I shall 
not propose it at this time. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that we must bear in mind that our 
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failure to be present in the Chamber in 
person can have nothing but a most un- 
fortunate effect upon the estimation in 
which people hold not only this body, but 
the whole concept of representative goy. 
ernment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I fully agree with 
the Senator; but would the Senator con- 
sider a further step which might solve 
the dilemma in which Senators find 
themselves? What about a rule, for ex- 
ample, which would prevent our being 
called from the Chamber? As the Sen- 
ator Knows, we are all continually sub- 
ject to such calls during sessions of the 
Senate. Would such a rule help? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it might 
help. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Should there be 
some rule or understanding among Sen- 
ators with regard to sessions of com- 
mittees while the Senate is in session? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator very 
well knows, because he was a distin- 
guished Member of the House, that the 
House has a rule that when the House is 
in session no committee may meet with- 
out permission of the House, except by 
unanimous consent. I believe that one 
or two House committees have authority 
to meet when the House is in session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has such authority. It 
is my experience that Members of the 
House abide by the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I have had expe- 
rience in conference committees or 
joint committees, with Members of the 
House saying that they must leave to 
answer a quorum call in the House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not the difficulty 
that we are on sc many committees? In 
the House I was a member of one com- 
mittee. In the Senate I am a member 
of four committees. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is 
one aspect of the problem, as I have tried 
to indicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Simply laying 
down the requirement that Senators 
must be present in the Chamber would 
put Senators in an impossible situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it 
would put them in an impossible situa- 
tion. I believe that such a requirement 
would cause many Senators to remain 
in the Senate chamber. I believe that 
we should try this plan first, because I 
do not wish to see a solution of the prob- 
lem of attendance in the Senate de- 
layed until we can attack all the primary 
causes of absenteeism. I am satisfied in 
my own mind that the two things which 
I have suggested would go far toward 
producing better attendance in the Sen- 
ate. If not, we shall have to resort to 
some of the other remedies. 

As the Senator from Arkansas knows, 
I am keenly interestec in trying to solve 
the primary causes; but that may take 
a long time. In the meantime, in my 
opinion, we must do something about 
attendance in the Senate. Therefore, I 
have suggested these two measures as 
steps in that direction. 

The Senator Knows as well as I do 
that it is not always a committee meet- 
ing which detains a Senator. He may 
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pe in his office dictating letters, or being 
interviewed by constituents, which is a 
yital part of a Senator’s work. When a 
quorum call comes, he reaches for the 
telephone and calls the Democratic 
elookroom or the Republican cloakroom 
end asks, “What is up in the Senate?” 
He is informed that it is only a quorum 
call. He asks whether or not a vote is 
imminent. The answer is “No.” He 
hones up the receiver and continues with 
work. 

I believe that we could put a stop to 
that practice by enforcing paragraph 1 

rule V. It would eliminate a prac- 
tice which is not in conformity with the 
Rules of the Senate, or with any com- 
mon-sense application of the effect of a 
cemand for a quorum. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. MY’. President, will 

he Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

ny further time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am seeking infor- 
mation. At this moment the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation of the Committee on 
Commerce is holding a meeting down- 

iirs to consider the question of air- 
ports in this country. I am a member 
of that subcommittee. If the rule to 
which the Senator has referred were en- 
forced, what would be the procedure? 
Would I rise and say, “Mr. President, 
may I go downstairs to attend a meeting 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation?” 

I was a Member of the House for many 
vears, as was the Senator from Arkan- 
as |Mr. FuLBRIGHT]. When committees 
of the House meet during sessions of the 
House, specific permission .s requested 
for members of the committees to be ab- 
sent from sessions of the House. When 
permission is granted, it is so recorded. 
If a Member of the House wishes to be 
absent from sessions of the House for a 
considerable period of time because of 
illness in the family or because of offi- 
cial business, he obtains leave of absence. 
Today the Mead committee is out of the 
somewhere holding hearings. I 
suppose word will go out from the Press 
Gallery today that Senators who are 
members of that committee are absent. 
In the House, when a Member is absent 
for any reason, leave of absence is 
granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is required un- 
der the rules of the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. In tht House 
that rule is rigidly observed. There are 
little slips for the Members to fill out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All I am asking 
at this time is enforcement of the rule 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am wondering 
how that rule would work when a Sena- 
tor was attending a committee meeting. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A Senator could 
govern himself accordingly. If a Sena- 
tor wishes the Recorp to show where he 
is, he has a perfect opportunity and 
right to do so. However, in my opinion 
the practical application of this rule 
would not cover the situation which the 
Senator describes, because a committee 
meeting in the Capitol or the Senate Of- 
fice Building would be within call of the 
Senate. If a call for a quorum were 
made, the Senator would be able to re- 
spond to it. However, if a Senator goes 
outside the precincts of the Senate and 
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beyond call—if, for example, he goes 
downtown to a department, where he 
cannot know that there is a call for a 
quorum or a vote—I think he should ask 
to be excused for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As is done in the 
House? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. He should 
not leave the city without permission. 
If the law were properly enforced, a Sen- 
ator would have 1 day’s pay deducted 
from his salary for every day he was 
absent without permission of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that when commit- 
tees meet during sessions of the Sens.te, 
the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee should ask permission of the 
Senate for the committee to meet dur- 
ing sessions of the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I certainly think 
so, although we have no rule prohibiting 
meetings of committees during sessions 
of the Senate. That may be one of the 
things which is required. However,I am 
trying to think of something which we 
can do now. I believe that the two sug- 
gestions which I have made might help 
in that direction. As the Senator knows, 
under the existing practice, if there 
should be a call for a quorum, the clerk 
of the aviation subcommittee, for ex- 
ample, would call up someone in the 
cloakroom and give him a list of Senators 
in attendance at the committee meeting. 
That list would be presented to the clerk 
at the desk, and the names of those Sen- 
ators would be entered onthe roll. That 
does not produce a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask a 
question in regard to the mechanics of 
the operation, following up the question 
asked by the Senator from Washington. 
Who would grant leave? Suppose I were 
to rise and ask the Presiding Officer for 
permission to leave the Senate. Would 
leave be granted by the Presiding Officer? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. Permission 
would be granted by unanimous consent. 
It would be granted by the Senate itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. If objection were 
made, a Senator could not obtain such 
permission? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mtr. President, 
will the Senato: yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I vield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The rule pro- 
vides that no Senator shall absent him- 
self from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. Is not a Senator in the serv- 
ice of the Senate if he is attending a 
committee meeting? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just 
stated that we have no rule similar to 
the rule of the House, prohibiting meet- 
ings of committees when the Senate is 
in session. I do not believe that any 
Senator must obtain permission to at- 
tend a committee meeting; but I cer- 
tainly believe that if a Senator wishes 
to go outside the precincts of the Sen- 
ate, where he cannot respond to a 
quorum call or a call for a vote, under 
this rule he should obtain leave of the 
Senate to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a very brief word about the situation 
discussed by the Senator from Kentucky 
and also by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I think it appropriate that it should be 
discussed; indeed, I think discussion of 
the problem is needed. I happen to be 
one of those who have viewed for some 
years with the gravest apprehension the 
centralizing precess which has been go- 
ing on in our Federal Government. To 
use the hackneyed expression, I have 
viewed with alarm the constant expan- 
sion of government, until government 
today reaches into almost every ficld and 
every activity of human life. I especially 
have been concerned at what I consider 
to be the growing powers of the Execu- 
tive. The increased powers of the Exec- 
utive have been in large part at the cost 
of the two other coordinate branches of 
the Government, the judiciary and the 
legislative branches. I think the legisla- 
tive branch has fallen immeasurably in 
public esteem in late years. I say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin and to other 
Senators that we are not going to re- 
store the prestige of this great legisla- 
tive body, we are not going to bring it 
back to the influence it once had in this 
country, to the respect which at one time 
was entertained for it—we are not going 
to bring it back to that high place with 
empty seats during the sessions of the 
Senate, with the galleries looking down 
on us and seeing but a handful of Sena- 
tors present, and even that handful 
sometimes indifferent to the discussion 
that is going on. 

Mr. President, I think one way to 
check what I call executive encroach- 
ment upon the legislative branch, one 
way to restore somewhat the respect 
which should be entertained for the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, one 
way to restore the legislative body to its 
former high estate. is to see to it that we 
are present in our places listening, learn- 
ing, legislating. and when we shall have 
done that—and I have some notions as 
to concributions that might be made, 
but I shall not undertake to state them 
now—I think there will be a change for 
the ketter. I wel7ome the discussion by 
the Senator from Wisconsin of this sub- 
ject matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER]. 

The Senator from North Dakota is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 





Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask a 


question of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator’s committee does not have 
authority, does it, to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to the rules of the 
Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; Ido not think 
that is a proper interpretation of the 
limitation. The limitation is that the 
committee may not make any recom- 
mendations concerning rules of pro- 
cedure and debate. Of course, the ques- 
tion is one of interpretation. But Know- 
ing what was in the minds of those who 
suggested the limitation. I am inclined to 
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construe it rather liberally, just so long 
as we do not tread on the ground which 
I know was in the minds of those who 
proposed it. Of course, my colleagues on 
the committee, when we ccme to make 
our recommendations, may not agree 
with me about that point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the light of the 
discussion which has been had, it would 
seem very appropriate for the Senator to 
make some recommendations with regard 
to some of these matters. I hope he will. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota has the floor. Does 
he yield? , 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
must state that inasmuch as the Senator 
from North Dakota now has the floor, 
if he yields, the time taken by Senators 
to whom he yields will be charged against 
his time 

Mr. LANGER. Very well; I have yield- 
ed to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have listened wtih a great deal of interest 
to these discussions, some of them criti- 
cal. Certainly I take no issue with any 
desire on the part of anyone to enforce 
the rules of the Senate; but, I think it 
quite unfortunate that these excoriations 
of the Senate and its actions should come 
at this time, when perhaps they may be 
heard by persons who do not thoroughly 
understand the situation. However 
much Senators may say they do not mean 
to criticize the Senate and its Members, 
the effect may be that of criticism, and 
much of it unjust criticism. 

I wish to say to the Senate that we 
have now been in session, day after day, 
for some time; that the work of Sena- 
tors is not only on the floor of this Cham- 
ber but elsewhere. We have to serve 
with the committees which are meeting 
from time to time. We have work for 
our constituents and must receive dele- 
rations from our States which call upon 
us, particularly with respect to the ad- 
ministration of some of the laws under 
the commissions and bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government. Delegations are con- 
stantly coming to Senators, complaining 
about the treatment they receive in con- 
nection with the enforcement of some 
of thelaws. It is a duty of Senators, and 
a very high duty, to meet with such dele- 
eations and to aid them all they can. 
That duty often conflicts with our duty 
to be on the floor of the Senate. 

So I say today, and I say it in all kind- 
ress, that I think it is unfortunate that 
this criticism, this excoriation, should 
come at this time, particularly in view of 
the fact that it may leave a misunder- 
standing in the minds of some who have 
heard it. The Senate is a hard-working 
body, in the main. Most of the Mem- 
bers of this body work as hard as any 
men I know. I rise at this time in all 
earnestness to defend the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I stated at length what is happening 
in our country in reference to farm ma- 
chinery. I stated that throughout the 
Northwest farmers are suffering for lack 
of farm machinery. I told the Senate 
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that in the county of Hettinger, N. Dak., 
the county agent testified that in 1943 in 
that one county the farmers lost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 because they did 
not have the farm machinery they 
needed in order to cultivate and harvest 
their crops. 

I hold in my hand the hearings before 
the House committee on, the lend-lease 
extension bill. They show that the total 
exports of farm machinery under lend- 
lease to all countries since the beginning 
of the lend-lease program, up to Novem- 


ber 1, 1944, amounted to $53,600,000 
worth. 
Mr. President, yesterday I demon- 


strated very clearly that at the time when 
the farmers in the Northwest were beg- 
ging for tractors and combines and 
plows, at that very time, through the one 
little town of Portal, N. Dak., 566 rub- 
ber-tired tractors and 355 combines were 
sent in 6 weeks, during July and August, 
under lend-lease, to Canada. ; 

Under lend-lease such machinery has 
been sent to north Africa; it has been 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom; 
it has been sent almost all over the 
world—and all at the expense of the 
farmers of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may there 
be order in the Senate Chamber? I 
think one way to improve the dignity 
of the proceedings in the Senate is to 
have Senators pay attention when they 
are on the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let there be 
order in the Senate. The Chair has been 
trying to obtain order, but it is very diffi- 
cult to do so when Senators hold con- 
ferences on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
cail attention to page 41 of the hearings 
before the House Committce on Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. JoHNSON, who was testify- 
ing in favor of the lend-lease extension 
bill, replied, in answer to a question: 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would like to make this re- 
quest: In connection with the data that you 
are to prepare for Mr. Munpt, in answer to 
how much farm machinery had been exported 
under lend-lease and how much under 
U.N. R. R.A., I would like at the same time 
to have that statement give us the amount 
of food that we have received under lend- 
lease in reverse, or reverse lend-lease. 


Then, Mr. President, I discovered that 
no farm machinery at all has been sent 
abroad under U. N. R. R. A. I very re- 
spectfully submit that after the war in 
Europe terminates, we can send, under 
U. N. R. R. A., all the farm machinery 
that is needed in order to produce food. 
Let me point out that the amendment 
provides that the machinery cannot be 
sent abroad under lend-lease. It can be 
sent abroad under U. N. R. R. A. The 
manufacturers can sell any amount of 
it they wish to sell, and the American 
people will be paid for it, as in the case 
of other exports. 

Mr. President, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so, approximately 
100 telegrams which are along the same 
line as those which I read into the Rrec- 
ORD yesterday. I make this request be- 
cause the telegrams show the desperate 
condition in which the farmers all over 
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the northwestern part of our country fing 
themselves. 

There being no objection, the following 
telegrams, addressed to Senator LANGER, 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 


Ketso, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
We received 1 car last Friday, first one since 

March 19. Have not been able to do any 
business for 3 weeks due to car shortage, 
Will take at least 20 cars to start business 
again. 

Equity ELEv..TOR & TRADING Co., 

O. CHRISTIANSON, 


SouTHaAM, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
No cars received this week. Rece‘ved four 
since December 1944. 
SOUTHAM ELEVATOR Co, 


ASHLEY, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
Had no boxcars for 2 weeks. 
Kauss ELEVATOR Co. 


Bowman, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Loaded last week 15 cars out of 14 eleva- 
tors, Could use 150 cars. 
WESTERN LUMBER & GRAIN Co, 


NorTHWOOD, N. Dak, April 9, 1945. 
Re telegram. Received 7 boxcars last week. 
Loaded our first wheat since February 20, 
Have 200,000 bushels to ship. 
NorkTHWoOOD Equity ELEVATOR Co. 


ZAHL, N. Daxk., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar week ending April 7. 
Please do utmost to get more. Much grain in 
danger of spoilage. 
ZAHL Co-Op GRAIN & TRADING Co. 


MINNEWAUKAN, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
We are facing a critical boxcar shortage. 
Must have cars to process seed grains in order 
to increase production for coming year and to 
move grain which is becoming out of condi- 
tion. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 
PrutuspurY, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Had 5 cars January, 4 cars February, 9 cars 
March, 5 cars April. Shipped 98 cars same 
period last year. 
PILLSBURY ELEVATOR Co., 
FRANK McKay, 


ROCKLAKE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car past week. Thousands 
bushels in territory must be shipped before 
warm weather arrives or a high percentage 
of loss will result through spoilage. Because 
of excegsive moisture, cars must be made 
available to save this vital food and feed 
grain. 
ROCKLAKE FARMERS’ UNION 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
R. L. Carter, Manager. 


BotrTInEAv, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 

Boxcar situation critical Most elevators 
have been blocked for 3 months. Estimate 
140,000 cars to move grain on farms alone 
in Central and Northwest States. Large 
amounts o1 grain are in danger of spoilage. 
We urge you to contact Interstate Commerce 
Commission and insist on substantial in- 
crease of empty boxcars from eastern roads 
to western roads to be used in the country 
for moving some of this grain. 


CARBURY FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Doron, N. DaKk., April 9, 1945. 
Received four gondolas, one boxcar last 
week. 
SuNDEEN & TRONSON GRAIN Co. 
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VentTuRIA, N. Daxk., April 9, 1945. 

Two coal cars loaded in March. No cars 
£ » March 21. Why the discrimination? 
SAYLER ELEVATOR Co. 





FAIRDALE, N. DaAK., April 9, 1945, 
No cars for 2 weeks. 
SCHREDER ELEVATOR Co. 





Souris, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 
i one car for grain last week and only 
4 this year 
SourIS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 


WHITMAN, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No ears received in April. Please try get 
empties quick. 
EQuITY ELEVATOR & TRADING Co. 


CouLEE, N. Dak., April 10, 1945. 
Received only 10 grain cars in last 3 months. 
COULEE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


REYNOLDS, N. DAk., April 9, 1945. 
N boxcars received, last car received 
March 15 
REYNOLDS FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


PINGREE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
PINGREE GRAIN Co. 


NewsurG, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel have only received one car. 
NEWBURG COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 


YPSILANTI, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
grain boxcars last week. 
YPSILANTI EQuITY ELECTRIC Co. 


Four 


WISHEK, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received two grain cars last week 
DoyYLE GRAIN Co., 
W. J. DOYLE. 


WISHEK, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received two grain cars last week. 
UNION ELEVATOR Co 


STREETER, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received four cars last week, but we need 
iJ more, 
STREETER ELEVATOR Co. 


Troca, N. Daxw., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars for gain last week. 
VICTORIA ELEVATOR Co. 


WILLISTON, N. DaK., Ap? 

Re tel. received 3 cars last week. 
least 100 cars for April. 

FARMERS UNION GRAIN & SUPPLY CoO. 


L 9, 1945. 
Need 


CASSELTON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
teceived four cars Great Northern, three 
Northern Pacific last week. 
CASSELTON ELEVATOR Co. 


SuHerwoop, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
One grain box furnished week ending 
March 7, 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 





AMENIA, N. DaKk., April 9, 1945. 
Four cars received last week, need 30 more. 
AMENIA SEED AND GRAIN Co. 





SHERWOOD, N. DaAK., April 9, 1945. 
One grain box furnished week ending 
March 7, 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 
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GarRISON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received two cars last week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


SHERWOOD, N. Dak 
One grain box 
March 7. 


, April 9, 1945. 
furnished week ending 


CARGILL, INC. 

GARRISON, N. DaAk., April 9, 1945. 
Received two cars last week 

OcCIDENT ELEVATOR Co 


Brocket, N. DaK., April 9, 1945 
Received one boxcar last week; cars needed. 
Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING CO. 


DEERING, N. Dak., April 9 
Received one boxcar this week 
Victoria Er EvATorR Co 


1945. 


UNDERWOOD, N. DAK 
One car 


April 9, 1945 


February, one car March, one 
April. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR & MERCANTILE Co. 
. UNDERWOOD, N. DaAk., April 9, 1945. 


Received one empty boxcar this week. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS. 


Caio, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
teceived one car last weck 


le 
OstoRNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR CO 


HANNAH, N. DaAK., April 9, 194 

Received one car in March, one in April; 
elevator fuil. 

HANNAH FarMErs Cv 


§ 


OPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co. 
LINTON, N. Dak 

Loaded 4 cars last week 

FARMERS ELEVATOR CO 


April 9, 1945. 


BoTTINEAU, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
In reply to your wire we did not receive 
any cars the week of April 7 
CARBURY FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


WIMBLEDON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 


Your wire received. Two boxcars last 
week. 


WIMELEDON FARMERS ELE’ 


ATOR. 


SHELDON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Did not receive any grain cars last week. 
SHELDON FARMERS ELEVATOR CO 


CLEVELAND, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car 
OcCCIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


KRAMER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Please contact Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee Chairman WHEELER. Insist on more 
boxcars to move our grain. Warm weather 
will start it to get out of condition. Must 
clean out soon to handle 1945 production. 
KRAMER EQuITY ELEVATOR Co. 


TEMVIK, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Elevator blocked, no cars in sight, 50 per- 
cent grain in country to be shipped 
take action to get cars. 
TEMVIK FARMERS’ ELEVATOR Co. 


Please 


* ANAMoosE, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 

I call to your attention the critical box- 
car shortage that exists throughout the entire 
Central and Northwest States; that hundreds 
of elevators are blocked; that it is estimated 
140,000 cars would be required to move the 
wheat alone now on farm 
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in 12 primary markets is 60,000,000 bushels, 
or 35,000 boxcars less during present period 
as compared with year ago, in 
20-percent increase in production in 1944 
I urge you, as our best Senator, to get in 
touch with Interstate Comme! Committee 
chairman immediately and ins on a sub- 
stantial daily increase of em} from east- 
ern roads to western roads, and they later be 
required to place these cars in country for 
grain movement exclusively. 


Spite ol a 


There is need 
] 


for immediate action so that grain will b 
moved and not allowed to spoil and tha 
transportation and warehouse space must be 
made available to have the increased pro- 





duction farmers are being cailed to produ 
in 1945 
UNION GRAIN 


TION 


FARMERS 
ASSOCIA 
G. H. Davinson, 27 


YorK, N. Daw., April 1 1945 


Recei 2 boxcars last weel 
HONG FARMERS ELEVATOR CO 
BLAISDELL, N. DaK., A? 10, 1945 
Received three boxcars last wee! 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR 

ALICE, N. DAK., Api 9, 1945 

Received four g 
following. 





yrain cars la veek Letter 


FARMERS ELEVATOR CO 
PEMBINA, N. DAK., A ] 
three cars pas wee \ Fel 


Received 
ruary, and two March 
VICTORIA ELEV Rk Co 
CLYDE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 
Re ved only one boxcar last week 
Propites GRAIN Co 
NIOBE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945 


Received two grain boxes last week. 


NIOBE FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co 
Ray, N 
since 


DAK 47 ), 1945 
Had 16 cars January 1, 4 of them 


last week 
RAY FARMERS UNION ELEvaToR Co 





Mappock, N. Dak., April 7, 1945 
We are asking your help in ren 

car situation now existing Grain in 
community was put in bin last fall contain- 
ing a high percent of moisture 
grain is not moved in the next few : 
thousands of bushels of grain will be wasted 
Please do what you can to help the 
make this grain available for the 

MADDOCK FARM! 

HENRY BENSON 





farmers 
war effort 


tS GRAIN Co 


MAppock, N. DaKk., April 7, 1945 
Let us have some action on boxcar short- 
age. Our grain is heating in bi Investi- 


gate and report 


NOONAN, N. DAK., April 7, 
We would like you to look it 
tion. Alot of wheat on grou iel 1icl 
should be shipped out at once; 300,000 bush- 
els waiting to be brought in. Do al! you can 
about getting cars, we need them badly 
Grain may spoil and farmers need to make 
room for coming crop. Thank you 
FARMFRS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co 
ROBERT K. LAMMER. 





GLADSTONE, N. DAK., A} 7 

Wish you would do your utmost to! 
car shortage. Our elevator has been bk i 
since January 1, and could have handled 50 
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cars since. Got 9 cars since first of year. 
Have 20,000 bushels wheat going out of con- 
dition and cannot move same. There is 50 
percent of grain still on farms and no ele- 
vator able to take in grain due to car short- 
age. 

FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


SHERWOOD, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
We urge you to contact Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Chairman WHEELER, and 
insist on a substantial daily increase of 
empty boxcars from eastern roads to west- 
ern roads and the latter be required to place 
these cars in country for grain movement ex- 
clusively. We need immediate relief to save 
grain from spoilage and to make room for in- 

creased production called for 1945. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


La MourE, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
Kindly use your utmost influence to have 
grain cars diverted to this State to alleviate 
acute shortage in car situation. 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN CoO., 
RvupDOLPH HERMAN, Manager. 


HAZELTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Elevators filled. Car situation serious. 
Farmers reporting winter stored grain out of 
condition. Urge immediate action get cars. 
HAZELTON FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR Co., 
M. PFLUGRAPH. 


Jup, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Please get in touch with Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Chairman WHEELER and 
insist on a substantial daily increase of 
empties from eastern roads to western roads. 
Latter to be placed in the country for grain 
movement. Immediate action is necessary 
so grain can be moved to avoid spoilage and 
get transportation and warehouse room for 
the next crop of increased production which 
farmers are being called on to produce. 
JuD FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co., 
FRED W. JAHN. 


MANVEL, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Our boxcar situation is very critical. 
Farmers’ grain going out of condition caus- 
ing great losses. Please do something. 
MANVEL FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR Co., 
RosBerT A. BuscH. 


ScrANton, N. DaK., April 7, 1945. 
For the past 3 months we have been unable 
to operate because of the small number of 
grain cars we have received to ship our grain. 
Seventy percent of 1944 grain crop is still on 
the farms; much of it in poor storage. We 
ask you to get in touch with Senator 
WHEELER of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and insist on a substantial increase 
of grain cars from the eastern roads to our 
territory so we can move this grain. Pros- 
pects are for another big crop and unless we 
can move some of this grain now there will 
be no place to store this grain and we will be 
plugged entirely. 
SCRANTON EQUITY EXCHANGE, 
SAM ELENBAUM, Manager. 


ZaP, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
The empty boxcar situation in this terri- 
tory is terrible. We have some 25,000 bushels 
of grain ready for immediate shipment and it 
is almost impossible to get cars. See if there 
is anything you can do. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE Co. 





BeAcH, N. DaKk., April 6, 1945. 
Have shipped 14 cars grain since January 
1, 1945. Elevator blocked continuously. 
Lstimated 1,000,000 grain in territory. Gran- 
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ary mostly full. Prospects favorable for an- 
other big crop. 
BEACH COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 


Mott, N. Dax., April 6, 1945. 
We urge you to back Senator WHEELER, 
chairman, Interstate Commerce Committee, 
to get grain cars to the Northwest. Sixty- 
five percent of last year’s crop still to be 
moved 
Morr Equity EXCHANGE. 


GOLDEN VALLEY, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
We would appreciate very much if you 
would get in touch with Senator WHEELER, 
chairman of Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, to do something to relieve the grain-car 
shortage. We have this time about 60 cars 
wheat on hand ready to ship and about as 
many more in the country. Only had 5 cars 
in the last 3 months. Soon have to make 
room for new crop and possible increase in 

production. 
FARMERS GRAIN Co. 


Bevan, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
Request that you get in touch with I. C. C. 
Chairman WHEELER and insist an increase of 
boxcars for movement grain stored on county 
farms and elevators. Unless present situation 
improves, farmers will go into new crop pe- 
riod without ample storage for their grain, 
resulting in considerable loss through spoil- 
age. If the farmers are expected to increase 
their 1945 production, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that provision be made for movement 
of grain stored on farms and in elevators now 

and for the crop to be harvested this fall. 

BEULAH FARMERS UNION 
ELEVATOR Co. 


New ENGLAND, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
Acute shortage of boxcars for moving grain 
is going to cause serious hardship and loss in 
this territory unless immediate relief ob- 
tained. This station alone will require 900 
cars to move grain now on farms to make 
room for new crop Received only 22 cars for 
loading during March against need for 300. 
Will require 300 cars monthly until July 1 to 
make room for new crop if farmers are going 
to have protection for increased production 

their Government is asking of them. 
FARMERS EQUITY EXCHANGE, 
HENNING Strom, Manager. 


Hartow, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
The grain car situation is very serious in 
North Dakota. Our elevator blocked a large 
amount of grain on farms which must be 
moved soon. Do what you can to get cars 
out in North Dakota for prompt loading of 

grain. 
FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR CO, 


ELLENDALE, N. Dak., April 6, 1945. 
Please contact Interstate Committee Chair- 
man WHEELER and insist on substantial daily 
increase grain empties from East to protect 
grain now in store houses and elevators from 
spoiling and keep cars in Northwest to pro- 
tect increased production in 1945. 
FARMERS UNION COOPFRATIVE, 
IRWIN GESME, Manager. 


RICHARDTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Urgently request you immediately get in 
touch Interstate Commerce .Committee 
Chairman WHEELER and insist on a substan- 
tial increase of empties from eastern roads 
to western roads for grain movement exclu- 
sively. Immediate action necessary so grain 
will not spoil and have warehouse space to 
handle new grain. Half old wheat still on 

farms unable to move. Elevator blocked. 

RICHARDTON FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 

Rocrrt GALLAGHER, 
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KILLDEER, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Wiring you in regards to car shortage 
house blocked since January 15; 30 percent o¢ 
last year’s crop to move yet. Should have 
cars immediately and made available for nex; 
2 months in order move present crop before 
harvest, 
KILLDEER EQUITY ELEVATOR Co, 


—_— 


FLASHER, N. DaAK., April 7, 1945 
Fifty percent of 1944 wheat crop still not 
marketed. Elevators blocked. Grain stored 
on farms in inadequate bins. Urge that you 
contact Interstate Commerce Commiites 
and Chairman WHEELER and insist on a sub- 
stantial daily increase of empties from east. 
ern roads to wheat territory so that grain 

may be moved before further spoilage. 
FLASHER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co, 


RoTH, N. DAK., April 6, 1945, 
We urge you to get in touch with Chair. 
man WHEELER and insist on more boxcars 
for North Dakota. We have 100,000 bushels 
grain to move in this territory. We are 100 
percent blocked. 
RoTH FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 


ELGIN, N. DaK., April 6, 1945. 
Due to railway boxcar shortages all local 
elevators are filled up with cash grain which 
makes it unprofitable in fact hazardous to 
buy grain. Also there is still 50 percent or 
better of the 1944 crop on the farms. Much 
of this grain is in open bins and sheds and 
must be moved before the new crop is har- 
vested to prevent spoilage and make room for 
handling new crop. We feel that the situa- 
tion is serious and that a special effort must 
be made to get grain cars so that this problem 
can be cleared up before the summer rains 
and heat come. We ask that you bring this 
problem before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and O. D. T. so that we can get 

cars to handle this grain. 
ELGIN FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


FALKIRK, N. DAK., April 7, 1945 


Have Interstate Commerce Committe: 


‘Chairman WHEELER get some cars out here, 


Elevator plugged for 4 months, also have 40,- 
000 bushels wheat outside in small bins 
which will spoil unless we can move it 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR & 
MERCANTILE Co, 


ANETA, N. DaK., April 7, 1945 
Boxcar situation critical, more boxcars 
needed. 


FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, 


WILDROSE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Our elevator received two cars past week, 
NELSON GRAIN Co. 


v7 


—_——— 


BoTTINEAU, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received one car last week. 
WHEATLAND ELEVATOR. 


—_—_— 


ROHRVILLE, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel. 7th: One boxcar received. 
ROHRVILLE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO. 





CARTWRIGHT, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
I received two cars this week. 
INTERNATIONAL ELEVATOR CO. 


Grace City, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Shipped four cars grain week April 2. 
PEAVEY ELEVATORS, 


WELLSsBURG, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Your wire received. One boxcar, week of 
April 7. 
FARMERS’ EQuity ELEVATOR CO. 
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NAPOLEON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
did not get any boxcars last week. 
M. E. MEIER ELEVATOR. 


, HurpsFietp, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
eived three boxcars last week. 
OCCIDENT ELEVATOR. 


\ 


HEATON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received three boxcars last week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR, 
F. J. NEWMILLER. 


Butte, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Have received two cars the past week. 
O & M ELevator Co. 


NortueGAateE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Week ending April 7, 5 boxcars. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR. 


New RockrcrpD, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received 3 boxcars last week. Could use 50 
rs in the next month. Suggest you get in 
uch with Interstate Commerce Committee 

Chairman WHEELER at once, to increase the 
imber of boxcars for the Northwest. 
MUNSTER Equity ELEVATOR, 
W H. GULLING, Manager. 
Park River, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Re tel. one boxcar past week. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Ross, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Received 2 boxcars; total, 11 cars this year. 
Ress FARMERS’ ELEVATOR. 


E.princE, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Two ears received last week. 
OccIDENT ELEVATOR Co. 


McC.usky, N. Dax., April 9, 1945. 
Received three boxcars this week. 
WAHL GRAIN Co. 


GoopricH, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 

Relative to your inquiry about boxcars; we 
had 4 ears this week, should have had 20. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


VeERonNA, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Received two cars this week; should have 
more at once. House will be blocked as soon 
as roads dry. 
VERONA FARMERS UNION GRAIN CoO. 


LANSForD, N. Dak., April 9, 1945, 
Received one boxcar last week. 
Hurp INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR. 


GLADSTONE, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
No cars since March 17; 11 cars this year. 
BIRDSALL ELEVATOR. 


Cou_Leg, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Imperative you impress upon I. C. C. Chair- 
man WHEELER need for substantial daily in- 
crease of empty grain boxes to move the 
rain out and make room for increased pro- 
duction called for in 1945. Cars should move 
from eastern roads to western roads and 
placed in counties for grain movement exclu- 

sively. 
CouLEE FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 





RAWSON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
With acute car shortage, elevators blocked. 
Nearly every farmer all bins full of grain. 
If we can’t start movement said grain soon, 
the farmers won't have room to store the 
coming crop. Would appreciate very much 


if you would get in touch with Interstate 
Commerce Commission and insist that they 
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move a substantial number 

eastern roads to Northwest. 
RAWSON COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR, 
JOHN COVILIN. 


of cars from 


RypeEr, N. Dak., April 10, 1945. 
Re telegram: Only received four grain cars 
February, three cars in March, one car so far 
in April. Please do your best. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR. 


PARSHALL, N. Dak., April 10, 1945. 
Received 2 cars past week. 
PARSHALL GRAIN Co, 


PARSHALL, N. Dak., April 10, 1945. 
Received 4 cars past week 2 elevators. 
FaRMERS UNION COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR Co. 


PARSHALL, N. Dak., April 10, 1945. 
In reply to your wire, 10 boxcars since 
January 1; 1 last week; elevator blocked. 
OSBORNE MCMILLAN ELEVATOR Co. 


WYNDMERE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
In answer your wire relative boxcars re- 
ceived our last boxcar April 2. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


CayYuGA, N. Daxk., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars week April 7. 
PRODUCERS MARKETING Co. 


Dazey, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Had one car last week, short 10 cars on 
cash wheat, 2 cars cash oats, 1 car cash flax, 
1 car cash barley, and 15 cars of other grain 
to dispose of between now and July 1. 
CaRL OGLESBY, 
LEON ANDERSRT, 
SaATRE LYLE BENDER, 
HELMER CRISTENSON, 
H. M. HANSEN, 
MELVIN QUICK, 
Directors. 
REYNOLDS, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
REYNOLDS GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


REGAN, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Loaded only 1 car since January 20. Need 
13 at once. 
PEAVEY ELEVATOR. 
BURNSTAD, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
We did not have any boxcars for the last 
2 weeks. 
FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co., 
Otro A. KREIN. 


TuRTLE LAKE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Equity Elevator & Trading Co. received 3 
cars last week and the Occident Elevator 2 
cars. We estimate that there is about 250,000 
bushels of grain in the country to be shipped. 
Farmers living some distance from town have 
not sold any of last year’s crop due to car 
shortage. 
Equity ELEVATOR & TRADING Co., 
JOHN SEEGER, Manager. 
OccCIDENT ELEVATOR, « 
G. L. Broxorsky, Agent. 


HAMPDEN, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
We had 2 boxcars the past week. Thanks 
for the inquiry. 
HAMPDEN FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


SouTH HEArT, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Have received 20 boxcars for grain from 
January 1 to date; that would be enough for 
about 5 days’ run; will need 250 cars to move 
last year’s grain before the new crop. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co, 


Hrs 
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FLASHER, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
We received no boxcars last week. 
FLASHER FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


TRENTON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
One boxcar last week. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 





EpGELEY, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Had three cars. 


FARMERS UNION GRAIN CO 


SawyYeErR, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 
During January, February, and March re- 
ceived 47 cars in 1944; during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March received 10 cars in 1945; 


received 4 cars first week in April 1945; have 
suffered great losses because of poor distribu- 
tion of cars 


SAWYER FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ANTLER, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 
Received four boxcars last week; none week 
before. 
ANTLER COOPERATIVE GRAIN Co. 


PorTLAND, N. DAK., April 9, 1945 
We received 4 cars last week. This is un- 
usual; 75 cars of cash grain in our elevators 
We have been blocked since January 15. 
PORTLAND FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR Co. 


Tower City, N. DAK., April 9, 1945 
Had no grain boxes last week; elevator 
full. 
TOWER CITy GRAIN Co 


WYNDMERE, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Received two boxcars on April 2. 
FARMERS GRAIN & FUEL Co. 


GrRano, N. DaK., April 9, 1945. 
Received one boxcar last week. 
ATLANTIC ELEVATOR Co. 


BATTLEVIEW, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Had two boxcars last week. 
The St. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co. 


SHELDON, N. Dak., April 9, 1945. 
Did not receive any grain cars last week. 
CoBuRN FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. 


GOLDEN VALLEY, N. DAK., April 9, 1945 
Received 2 boxcars past week, 30 m¢ 


= 


re 


needed. 
OcCIDENT ELEVATOR 
Farco, N. DAK., April 9, 1945. 
Received last week two cars at Oriska 


three Durbin, nine Sanborn, none Wild Rice 
one Gilby, two Honeyford, one Meckinock 
none Herrick. 

VALLEY GRAIN Co 

RED RIVER GRAIN Co 


MINOT, N. Dak., April 9, 1945 
We received four boxcars last week. 
MINOT FARMERS COOPERATIVE 

GRAIN ASSOCIATION 


BuFFALoO, N. DaAk., April 6, 1945. 
Dear Sir: In answer to your wire just re- 
ceived in regard to boxcars. I have had two 
cars this week. I might also add that I had 
only two during March. 
Yours truly, 
W.R. ENvERsBE, Manager. 


CARRINGTON, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
No boxcars received this week 
FARMERS INDEPENDENT ELEVATOR CO. 
M. F. WALSH, Manager. 
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EbMUNDS FARMERS UNION GRAIN Co., 
Edmunds, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: I have two elevators full 
of grain and one house has weevils and bran 
worms and would like to get cars to get some 
of the grain out so I could turn the grain 
over before there is any more loss on the 
grain. I got four cars from the railroad and 
took off the tops of each bin, but that does 
not help me out. Please do what you can to 
help out 

Yours truly, 
D. E. Lunes, Manager. 





NIAGARA COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR Co., 
Niagara, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: In reply to your 
telezram regarding the grain-car situation. 

During the month of March we loaded six 
cars of grain; four of those cars were shipped 
in to this station with coal or other mer- 
chandise, so we were really furnished only 
two cars in March 

We loaded une car this week, with the 
exception ‘hat today we loaded an ore Car, 
which is oniy a very small car, and is shipped 
at the responsibility of the consignor or the 
consignee; in other words, the railroad com- 
pany will not assume responsibility for loss 
from using open-car equipment. 

We are blocked much of the time. We are 
unable to clean grain for our patrons for the 
reason that we cannot get room for handling. 

Yours very truly, 


Hon 


E. F. Linn, Manager. 


KINDRED FARMERS ELEVATOR Co., 
Kindred, N. Dak., April 7, 1945. 
VILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr LANGER: We have your wire re- 
questing information on the number of cars 
we have received this past week. We had 
3 cars set in here and picked up 2 in the yards 
for the best record we have had for any week 
this year. At the present time we have 37 
cars ordered and are waiting for them. It is 
exceptionally bad for us as seed cleaning is 
coming on wher we will be so rushed with 
this chore it is going to be difficult to find 
time to load, and then we have our annual 
cut off on Apri: 30 and should get this stuff 
out so we can get our cut-off made. Hope 
you can put some pressure on the guys who 
are running this show and if they come with 
any more cracks like they did about its being 
“presumptuous” to ask for cars to relieve this 
condition; put them in their place on that 
also 
Thank you for your interest in this matter 
and I hope you can get some quick action. 
Respectfully yours, 
O. H. JOHNSON, 
Manoger Elevator Department. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has disclosed the great shortage of 
farm machinery and has pointed out that 
sufficient farm machinery has not been 

“made available to our farmers. Of 
course, the Senator from North Dakota 
knows that our farmers are confronted 
with the most serious problems that ever 
faced farmers in the entire history of 
the world. In spite of those problems 
they are measuring up in the most mag- 
nificent way. But does the Senator 
know that short as the supply of farm 
machinery is this year, next year the 
manufacture of farm machinery will be 


Hon. 
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reduced 40 percent, and that the decision 
to do so has already been made by de- 
partments in Washington? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not know that un- 
til this afternoon, when I was so in- 
formed by a distinguished Senator who 
is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and who is familiar 
with the situation to which the Senator 
from Colorad refers. The situation 
spells absolute disaster for the farmers, 
because reports already indicate that 
there is a 30-percent reduction in the 
manufacture of farm machinery. If 
there be added to that reduction another 
of 40 percent, it will mean that the 
farmers who have not been able to buy 
machinery will be practically destitute 
of necessary farm machinery. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been informed in the past few days by 
representatives of the War Production 
Board that the farm machinery quota 
for this quarter has been cut back 30 
percent from the original basis of a year 
ago. Furthermore, no reduction was 
made in lend-lease requirements with 
regard to farm machinery. That in- 
formation was received by me from the 
office of the War Production Board. 
There is a shortage of farm machinery. 
That statement applies especially to the 
present quarter. The allotment of ma- 
chinery which we have been afforded 
heretofore is to be reduced considerably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota |[Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on my 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the re- 
quest sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Nebraska 
will withdraw his request. I have no 
objection to a yea-and-nay vote being 
taken on the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate. I withdraw 
my point of no quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shall 
not unduly delay the Senate. The 
amendment on which we are about to 
vote reads as follows: 

And provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the manufacture for, or the disposi- 
tion to, any foreign government, of any ma- 
chinery, implements, or equipment suitable 
for use on the farm. 


If the amendment were adopted, it 
would mean that under the lend-lease 
program we could not lend, lease, or pro- 
vide any machinery to any country for 
the purpose of producing food for our 
own armies. No corn. wheat, grain, or 
any other food product of any kind could 
be raised in many foreign countries for 
the purpose of feeding our own men who 
are in the Army and Navy of the United 
States. Certainly the Senate should not 
agree to an amendment of that nature. 
I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota LMr, 
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* Lancrr). On this question the yeas ang 
nays have been requested. Is the re. 
quest sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen 
ator from Florida |[Mr. ANpDREws]}, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp}], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cuano ier}, 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
LMr. MAaYBANK] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Gass], the Senator from New York | Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScruGcHAM] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN] and the Senator from Utah 
|{Mr. THomas] are detained in Govern- 
ment departments on business pertain- 
ing to their respective States. 

The Senator from Washington | Mr 
MITCHELL! is absent on Official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program, 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
IEL], the Senator from Tennessee | Myr. 
STEwaRrT], and the Senator from Mary- 
land |Mr. Typ1ncs! are absent on public 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MaysBanx! is 
paired with the Senator from Idaho | Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Idaho wowd 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas! 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripcrs]. I am 
advised that, if present and voting, the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

Mr WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire | Mr. Bripces] has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas]. He is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas 
who would vote “yea,” has a pair on thi 
question with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayYBankK], who would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON], the Senator from Idaho {M1 
THomas], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YounG! are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The result was announced—yeas 2! 
nays 47, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Ok! 
Bushfield La Follette Wheeler 
Butler Langer Wherry 
Capper McCarran Wiley 
Downey McKellar Willis 
Eastland Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore 
Hawkes Revercomb 

NAYS—47 
Aiken Gerry Murray 
Austin Green Myers 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Ball Hart Overton 
Barkley Hatch Pepper 
Bilbo Hayden Radcliffe 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Hoey Saltonstall 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Taylor 
Chavez Kilgore Tobey 
Connally Lucas Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Wagner 
Ferguson Magnuson Walsh 
Fulbright Morse White 
George Murdock 








1949 
NOT VOTING—21 
lrews McClellan Scrugham 
es Maybank Smith 

i Mead Stewart 

nehart Mitchell Thomas, Idaho 
Cuandler O’Daniel Thomas, Utah 

rdon Reed Tydings 

1sS Robertson Young 

So Mr. LANGER’s amendment was re- 
fected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read three times, the ques- 
tion now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 2013) was passed. 


EFFECT OF STABLE MONEY PACTS ON 
AMERICAN EXPORTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that we have just extended 
the Lend-Lease Act, I should like to have 
permission to read into the Recorp for 
about half a minute material taken from 
one of the daily papers of Omaha under 
date of September 23, 1944. The article 
is entitled “Stable Money Pacts Signed. 
Trade Agreements Ban United States 
Goods.” The article is by Lou Schneider, 
and reads: 

The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg Governments concluded, several months 
.gO, post-war trade and money agreements. 
France, Belgium,- and the Netherlands are 
now concluding a like agreement. As soon 
is that is completed, Great Britain will sign 
2 similar accord with the Dutch-French- 
Belgian bloc. 

These economic agreements call for a 
tabilizing of currency exchange rates and 
the suspending of all trade tariffs between 
the nations involved, Purpose is for rapid 
post-war rehabilitation and to form a west- 
ern European bloc as far as trade and com- 
merce goes. 

The international monetary machinery set 
up at the Bretton Woods Conference will not 
be disturbed But, outside of lend-lease 
shipments from America, the new setups will 
be a “lock-out” of Unit." States exports— 
except for essentials unobtainable elsewhere, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE FULL- 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, since 
the introduction of the full-employment 
bill, sponsored in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Utah |[Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Manoney], and myself, and in the 
House by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
the newspapers of the country have made 
a significant contribution to public un- 
derstanding of the problem through con- 
tinuous editorial discussion of post-war 
employment in general and the full- 
employment bill in particular. 

I ask unanimous consent that some of 
the more important editorial comments 
upon the full-employment bill may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennesseean of 
March 81, 1945] 
For Att HANpDS 

In the intervening weeks since the intro- 
duction of Senator Murray’s full-employ- 
ment bill, the reaction of American business 
has not been such as to indicate an appre- 
ciation of the fact that because the problem 
involves a major Government responsibility 
there will definitely be some sort of legisla- 
tion in this field, 
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Full employment—or full prosperity—lies 
within our production potential, as the cur- 
rent war has served to demonstrate. Yet 
60,000,000 jobs far exceed our best peacetime 
record. Should we follow our traditional 
pattern of boom and collapse, the current 
heights which we have achieved would con- 
tribute to the violence of the downward 
plunge and would increase the depth and 
length of the depression. Our production 
potential cannot be realized—and slowly but 
progressively expanded—without concerted 
planning and effort. 

Because this inescapably entails grave Gov- 
ernment responsibility, Congress may be ex- 
pected to act to set up such safeguards as 
it can to prevent a crash from our present 
heights and to encourage an expanding peace- 
time economy. It would be an act of ex- 
treme short-sightedness on the part of Ameri- 
can business to set itself against such in- 
evitable legislation. 

By such a course it would forfeit the op- 
portunity to contribute constructive criti- 
cism and advice and share in making such 
legislative safeguards serve most usefully. 
The childish and unconstructive criticism of 
the President’s goal of 60,000,000 jobs during 
the past 90 days is an example of the nega- 
tive attitude assumed by some spokesmen of 
industry. Talk like “the emphasis in jobs is 
all wrong; it’s production that counts” is 
mere twaddle. The President’s meaning is 
clear. He chose to define the goal in con- 
crete terms of employment. Other terms 
could have been just as meaningful. 

Business leaders now have before them 
Senator Murray's proposal for Government’s 
contribution toward prosperity. His bill puts 
primary emphasis on supplementing private 
initiative with Federal public-works programs 
to assure a full budget of jobs. If no broader 
or sounder program is forthcoming, this bill 
or another of similar nature will likely pass. 
Business stands to benefit by a helpful and 
constructive attitude toward such legislation. 
It has everything to lose by adopting a defen- 
sive and petulant position. 





[From the Rapia City (S. Dak.) Journal of 
March 20, 1945] 


Up Dictator, DOWN PEOPLE 


Plans for employment after the war are 
subject to a wide uncertainty because of the 
impossibility of the human mind to weigh 
all the imponderables. 

Many experts have set 60,000,000 as the 
number of jobs it will be necessary for a 
prosperous ..ation to fill after the war. Some 
of the experts are getting pessimistic. They 
are fearful tha” it can’t be done. 

Comes now another expert, Ralph Robey, 
with the robust statement that 60,000,000 
jobs is a fantasy. He sets the number of 
those who will be willing tc work at 58,000,- 
000 to 59,000,000 and from these figures de- 
ducts the normal number who will not work, 
anyway, the women who will go back to the 
home, the numbe. who will remain in the 
armed forces, and arrives at a figure of 
54,000,000. If it is 54,000,000 instead of 60,- 
000,000, he contends, the situation will be 
very much easier to contend with. That 
extra 6,000,C0O0 would be an immensely harder 
nut to crack than all the rest. 

Extraordinary efforts are being made to 
meet the situation Private industry feels 
that it is on the spot and has been planning 
vigorously. For more than 18 months it has 
been moving to meet the situation—to bring 
about expanding industry in every commu- 
nity. It relies upon the demonstrated fact 
that initiative. vision, and courage have 
always accounted for a large part of every 
productive movement in the world’s history. 
Enough steam behind private enterprise, it 
thinks, will solve the problem. 

Government is alert to the situation also. 
One theory is that government should do 
everything, another that government should 
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supplement the efforts of private enterprise, 
take up the slack, supplement, round out 
the efforts of industry which fall short. 

The struggle of Fascists, Communists, Na- 
tional Socialists, and other social extremists, 
all of which would exalt what they think 
would be security at the expense of liberty, 
is enormously aided by the gross wastes, 
losses, and despairs of war. Liberty is in dire 
peril; democracy, which we believe is the 
hope of the world, is fighting for its life. 
Unless we can strike a balance between pri- 
vate enterprise and government regimenta- 
tion it will be up dictator, down people. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, has a bill in 
Congress, which, on its face at least, attempts 
to reconcile this clash between private enter- 
prise and government domination. 

The declared objectives of this bill are to 
foster free competitive enterprise, the ex- 
pansion of private capital in trade and com- 
merce, the development of national re- 
sources and the assurance at all times of 
adequate employment. 

It aims to win three objectives by a gov- 
ernment set-up which shall estimate the 
number of people requiring employment, the 
volume of needed investment, the degree to 
which this volume is in sight, the amount of 
cooperation from government which will be 
needed to supplement the investment in 
sight. 

The President would be required to sub- 
mit to Congress plans and a budget to meet 
any such shortage. 

There are two high hurdles. The first is 
the imponderables which the human mind 
can neither estimate or agree upon, and the 
second is that we shall continue for the next 
4 years to have the same kind of a political 
government which we have had for the last 
12, a government which is not disposed to an 
impartial weighing of the Known factors but 
is committed to government as the ruler, 
not the servant, of man. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
23, 1945] 
SENATOR MurRaAyY’s BILt 

Senator JAMES E. Murray has introduced a 
bill to implement a new principle of demo- 
cratic government. It is called a “full em- 
ployment bill,” and is designed to gear public 
works, nct to politics, not to doles, but to the 
Nation’s need for jobs at any given time. It 
would set up the almost automatic machin- 
ery whereby Federal projects would be thrown 
into the breach when private enterprise 
could not provide maximum employment— 
and only then. The bill will be ill-received 
by many conservatives. Actually it is aimed 
at showing up the very system that made 
America great. 

In his historic message to Congress of Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, President Roosevelt enunciated 
the principle which the Murray bill would 
put into practice. At that time he set forth 
an economic bill of rights “under which a 
new basis of security and prosperity can be 
established.”” One of those rights was “the 
right to a useful and remunerative job.” 

During the Presidential campaign, he re- 
turned to that theme. Both candidates ac- 
cepted the idea that public works must be 
relied upon when necessary to bridge the 
chasm between unemployment and full em- 
ployment, but Mr. Roosevelt was the more 
forceful. ‘To assure the full realization of 
the right to a useful and remunerative em- 
ployment,” he said at Chicago, “an adequate 
program must provide America with close to 
60,000,000 productive jobs.” 

He returned to the new bill of rights in his 
recent message, called the right to a job “the 
most fundamental” of all, and added. “The 
Federal Government must see to it that these 
rights become realities.” Firmly he con- 
tinued: “We must make sure that private 
enterprise works as it is supposed to work.” 
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Ideas always march ahead of events, and 
’ principles ahead of the tools that make them 
operate. The idea of popular government 
grew in Greece and flowered, many centuries 
later, under the care of such men as John 
Locke and Rousseau and Jefferson, until 
finally the framers of the Constitution made 
it a reality. 

Similarly, the idea that government has 
economic as well as political responsibilities 
has been growing in this country since the 
Homestead Acts were passed under Lincoln. 
It grew with the Sherman Act under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; with the setting up of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Mr. Hoover said in 
1930 that “Economic depression cannot be 
cured by legislative action or Executive pro- 
nouncement.”’ Yet he took huge strides to- 
ward the principle of economically respon- 
sible government when he set up the R. F.C. 

The idea grew all over the world with in- 
dustrial and technical progress and the ex- 
haustion of new land frontiers. When men 
were out of work by the millions, they had 
nowhere to turn except to government, and 
the resultant unrest proved dangerous to the 
very life of democracy. It was thus in Ger. 
many. 

England tried the dole. The United States 
tried C. W. A., W. P. A., C. C. C., and similar 
projects. some of which were sound and sur- 
vived The administration, beginning in 
1932, was faced with the stark necessity of 
keeping democracy on its feet and keeping 
out revolutionary movements and methods 
of solving a mass unemployment problem 
unequaled in history. 

However lyrically the principle of ‘jobs for 
all” may be expressed, that is what is behind 
it. Another wave of mass unemployment in 
this country might see democracy, the pri- 
vate enterprise system, representative govern- 
ment as we know it, collapsing. The alterna- 
tive is to strengthen the whole system by 
gu'ding it into new evolutions and improve- 
inents that will face up to the changing times 
and conditions, yet without impairing the 
initiative of American business or the enter- 
prise of American industry. 

What Senator Murray proposes is the most 
promising machinery yet offered, because it 
relates employment to production by annual 
survey; because it confines Federal spending 
to those areas and periods where private 
enterprise can't make the grade. The Presi- 
dent’s principle and Murray's plan are based 
on the thesis that strong and independent 
people want no freedom to hunger; that the 
time has passed when government can “let 
them eat cake.” The choice now lies between 
progress and survival or stagnation and eco- 
nomic disaster. 
|From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 

January 25, 1945] 


PEACETIME JOBS 


The national full employment bill, cpon- 
sored by Senators WaGNER, Murray, and 
O’Manoney, and statements by Henry A. Wal- 
lace as nominee for Secretary of Commerce 
bearing the same assurances of post-war jobs 
for all are calculated to misleac many people 
that the Federal Government as in the de- 
pression will provide such. 

The size of our national debt and heavy 
taxation will be a barrier to the plan of 
made-work by the Government, save in ex- 
treme emergencies, and hence it is necessary 
that the people realize that the source of 
employment in the post-war period will be 
private enterprise, which provides produc- 
tive work. Thus, the rejuvenation of busi- 
ness and industry becomes the cardinal ob- 
jective of any post-war plan of full employ- 
ment. That fundamental preposition is ob- 
scured by the undue emphasis upon the 
function of government in affording work for 
the people. It is confirmed by the following 
statement in the Senate bill: “It is the policy 
of the United States to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and the investment of private 
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capital in trade and commerce and in the 
development of natural resources of the 
United States.” 

The import of that sound principle should 
not be lost in the political pressure for pub- 
lic-works projects, unemployment compensa- 
tion, subsidies, and other expediencies which 
in future years will be financed by taxes rath- 
er than borrowings. Incidentally, should 
the Senate bill be passed, the preparation of 
“a national employment and _ production 
budget” should be delegated to men of busi- 
ness experience and ability such as the ousted 
Secretary of Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, rather 
than inexperienced theorists such as Henry 
Wallace. : 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail of 
January 31, 1945] 
THE Murray BILu 


Implementation of the administration's 
program to provide “full employment” dur- 
ing the post-war period has begun with the 
introduction of the Murray bill in the Sen- 
ate. Tackling the employment problem as 
a mathematical exercise, the proposal is based 
upon this scheme: First, determine how 
many jobs are needed each year; subtract 
from this the number of jobs likely to be 
made by private enterprise; estimate how 
much that figure can be increased »y Govern- 
ment encouragement to private industry, and 
add on enough federally created jobs to equal 
the total originally accepted as necessary for 
full employment. 

From the administrative standpoint, the 
measure calls for a national production and 
employment budget, to be formulated an- 
nually by the President and submitted to 
Congress along with the Federal Budget cov- 
ering Government expenditures. The pro- 
posed production and employment lay-out 
would embody detailed information on em- 
ployment under private enterprise and fed- 
erally encouraged private enterprise. Also 
recommended in the bill is a general pro- 
gram of public works to be paid for with 
Government funds. But the recurrence of 
the W. P. A. idea of made work under gov- 
ernmental supervision is prevented by the 
provision that public works would be car- 
ried on by private concerns operating under 
Government contracts. 

Under the Murray bill, there would be a 
joint committee on the national budget, in- 
cluding nine Members of each house. Its 
duties would consist chiefly of studying the 
decument and reporting their findings by 
March 1 in order that other congressional 
committees might be guided in dealing with 
legislation relating to the National Budget. 

Whether this proposed measure is the best 
solution to the problem of providing jobs for 
Americans after the war is a matter which 
merits exhaustive investigation and careful 
consideration by: Congress. It should not be 
overlooked by either the executive or the leg- 
islative branches of the Government, how- 
ever, that jobs caynot be regarded as so many 
objects to be counted from time to time. 
Their number is directly dependent upon 
many factors. Of these, none is more im- 
portant than a Government policy which en- 
courages the expansion of industries on an 
independent basis. With the proper incen- 
tive, American industry might progress to the 
point of utilizing all the post-war manpower 
without financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 


[From the Chicago Times ot January 31, 1945] 
JOBS FOR ALL 


Business and government are in close 
agreement on the number of jobs it will take 
to maintain high level employment when 
the war ends and Johnny comes marching 
home. If Johnny is to find security and 
prosperity, President Roosevelt has said, an 
adequate program must provide America with 
close to 60,000,000 productive jobs, 
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The Committee for Economic Development 
a businessmen’s group organized to antici. 
pate the rightful demands of veterans ang 
war workers returning to civilian work, sets 
a figure of fifty-three to fifty-six million 
needed post-war jobs 3C to 45 percent above 
the 1940 figure. 


BUSINESS PLANS TO PROVIDE JOBS 


Business is making its own plans to try to 
maintain that figure. The Committee for 
Economic Development, in cooperation with 
local chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations, has made surveys to learn what lo. 
cal business and industry expects to be able 
to do when the war ends. “These estimates,” 
says the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, “do not represent guaranties of jobs, 
but they do mean that definite plans have 
been made to provide the number of jobs 
each survey indicates.” 

When business cannot unequivocally guar- 
antee full employment, Government must 
step in. Senator JAMEs E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, has introduced a measure which would 
synchronize Government planning with that 
of private enterprise. The bill is regarded by 
New Dealers as one of the means by which 
President Roosevelt’s economic bill of rights 
can be made a reality. It also seems in line 
with the San Francisco campaign statement 
made by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey: 

“If at any time there are not sufficient jobs 
in private employment to go around, then 
Government man and must create additional 
job opportunities. There must be jobs for 
an. °* * * 

“Whether we like it or not, and regardless 
of the party in power, Government is com- 
mitted to some degree of economic direc- 
tion.” 

William B. Benton, vice chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, has 
said: “Businessmen must rid themselves of 
hostility to evolution and change in the re- 
sponsibilities of Government in the. discharge 
of its proper functions. Without Govern- 
ment, business cannot do the job after this 
war that must be done.” 


CONGRESS WOULD ACT IF BUSINESS FAILED 


The Murray bill would throw the resources 
of Government into a survey of upcoming 
business each year. Congress would be given 
annual reports on job prospects. If less than 
full employment was indicated, Congress 
would first take measures to encourage in- 
creased private employment, and finally, if 
necessary, outline a program of Federal ex- 
penditures. It should be noted well that the 
key role is assigned to Congress, not to the 
President. 

Henry A. Wallace, nominated by Roosevelt 
to be Secretary of Commerce, has declared 
the Federal expenditures should not be in 
the nature of W. P. A. or relief jobs” but 
should be for private jobs created through 
contracts with private companies. 

The Murray proposal makes clear, how- 
ever, that Federal spending would be con- 
fined only to those areas and to those periods 
in which private enterprise couldn’t quite 
make the grade. Conservatives have reacted 
with a fear that the measure would encourage 
Government-planned national economy. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
has described the bill as tackling the unem- 
ployment problem as “an _ arithmetical 
exercise.” 

It could hardly be denied that a certain 
amount of arithmetic will be required in 
any measure which is intended to act as a 
substitute for our former policy of waiting 
until unemployment is upon us before doing 
something. The statistician is as important 
to government in these modern, complex 
times, as he is to business. 


TEAMWORK COULD BRING PROSPERITY 


Under Murray’s’ arithmetical exercise 
Government and business would be better 
informed about each other. Both have 
promised us a dynamic and expanding econ- 
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omy. Uncertainty on both sides ought to be 
reduced to a mirimum. Business can help 
frankly stating its job limitations. Gov- 


, taxes, public expenditures, etc., well in 

lvance. 

Business has learned it cannot bring real 
and lasting prosperity without Government 
cooperation. Government has learned it 

ist depend on private industry to “carry 

» ball” most of the time. The Murray pro- 

sal contemplates an experiment in team- 
work. 

m the Standard-Examiner, 
Utah, January 30, 1945] 


SENATOR MuRRAY’S PROPOSAL 


Montana Senator JAMES E. Murray's full 
employment bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ite in the midst of exciting war news with a 
result that it has not received the attention 
nor the pro and con discussion that other- 
wise would have been devoted to the pro- 
)( sal, 

’ The bill states that “if full employment 
cannot be achieved otherwise, it is the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility to provide 
such volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to produce the 
jobs.” 

" Murray’s measure, which is co-sponsored 
by THomas of Utah, O’MaHoney of Wyoming, 
and WaGNER of New York, calls for the Presi- 
dent to submit each year to Congress a “na- 
tional production and employment” budget. 
Besides revealing the contemplated expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government, this bud- 
get would show the estimated expenditures 
of business, consumers, and State and local 
governments. 

The Government would step in with a Fed- 
eral program, provided the budget revealed 
the need of Federal expenditures to stimulate 
the economy so full employment could be 
achieved. 

This is not a new idea. President Hoover 
suggested this method of providing stability 
and a dynamic economy early in his admin- 
istration, but neglected to press for its ac- 
complishment when the depression laid us 

low. 

The Murray bill has a desirable quality in 
that first responsibility for employment is 
placed with industry, which responsibility 
business intends to accept, the Government 
merely supplementing to complete the eco- 
nomic setting for full employment. 


of Ogden, 





{From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of 
January 29, 1945] 


TuHE RIGHT TO A JOB 


Probably with the idea of helping Presi- 
dent Roosevelt solve the problem of provid- 
ing 60,000,000 jobs in the United States in 
the post-war period, Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, of Montana, has introduced a sweeping 
“full employment bill,” which also has the 
sponsorship of Senators WaGNer, of New 
York, THomas, of Utah, and O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming. It is noted by the Associated 
Press that the ideas of these men frequently 
represent those of the President. 

The central idea in this bill is that it 
would establish the right to a job as a Fed- 
eral policy, such right applying to every 
American able to work and having finished 
the period of required schooling, or who does 
not have full-time household responsibilities. 

If “full employment” is not otherwise 
achieved, this bill would make it the Federal 
Government’s responsibility “to provide such 
volume of Federal investment and expendi- 
ture as may be needed” to produce the jobs. 
This might be done either through “priming 
the pump” of business development with 
Government funds or through actual pro- 
vision of public works construction in suf- 
ficient volume to take up the slack in em- 
ployment, 
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The method of procedure would be for the 
President to transmit to Congress each year 
a national production and employment 
budget, showing not only the contemplated 
regular expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also the estimated expenditures 
of business, consumers, and State and local 
governments. If the total estimated outgo 
was considered less than that thought to be 
necessary to provide full employment, the 
President would recommend such additional 
Federal expenditures as might be necessary 
to reach that goal. 

This idea of guaranteeing a job to every- 
body who seeks one, regardless of circum- 
stances, has far-reaching possibilities. It 
could lead to a situation where the Federal 
Government would become so great an em- 
ployer of labor that its employees would 
hold predominant voting strength and would 
be in effect a political organization tied to 
the administration in power. It is not pleas- 
ant to think of the results of such a situation. 

Proponents of the bill stres. the fact that 
it provides that initial reliance be placed on 
the stimulation of private expenditure, 
through new currencies in banking, currency, 
wages, social security and incentive taxation. 
Yet at any time that the President felt pri- 
vate expenditure was not doing the job ade- 
quately, he could call for the stepping up 
of public spending. Such authority to turn 
on the faucet of public expenditures for jobs 
would place upon him tremendous responsi- 
bility and the opportunity to use it as a 
political lever. 

Some commentators have expressed the 
opinion that the bill is not as radical as it 
seems at first reading, that it may be in- 
tended primarily to promote spending of 
Federal funds in certain sections of the coun- 
try, as in the days of the P. W. A. and the 
W. P. A. in the construction of roads, air- 
ports, river developments, etc. 

But proponents of the bill have stated 
frankly that they fear private initiative can- 
not or will not take up the slack when war 
contracts end, and they feel that Govern- 
ment must step in immediately and provide 
employment for all left unemployed. It is 
not entirely clear whether unemployment 
compensation is to be used as a cushion 
before resorting to Federal expenditures to 
provide jobs. 

Nor is it clear whether jobs are to be 
guaranteed to everybody able and willing to 
work, even though they were not working 
before the heavy demands of the war period 
caused them to take jobs. 

There are many details about this pro- 
posed legislation which need clarifying. Of 
course, nobody should suffer because of un- 
employment, but there are other ways of 
meeting the problem besides Government- 
financed jobs. 


[From the West Palm Beach (Fla.) Post of 
February 1, 1945] 
RAMIFICATIONS OF MuRRAY BILL 


Montana Senator JAMEs E. Murray’s highly 
controversial ever-normal economy bill, 
officially titled “The Full Employment Bill of 
1945,” has been introduced in the new Con- 
gress after a complete job of overhauling and 
rewriting. 

When Senators Murray, TRUMAN, and Rev- 
ERCOMB put the idea for this bill in a report 
submitted to Congress last December, their 
purpose was merely to stimulate discussion 
of their original concept of preparing an 
annual budget for the entire national econ- 
omy, private as well as public, and then 
trying to do something about it. 

Discussion developed immediately and in 
quantity, hot and cold. From all the criti- 
cisms material was obtained for redrafting 
the bill in the form in which it is now before 
Congress. In the redrafting, Senators Ros- 
ERT F. WacGNner, of New York, Ex:sert D. 
Tuomas of Utah, and JosepH C. O'MaHONEY, 


aor 


ved i 


of Wyoming played important parts and the 
revised bill has been introduced with the 
backing of these three as well as Senator 
Murray. Backed by this important sena- 
torial quartet the bill easily becomes one of 
the major objectives of the new Congress 
and as such it is worth some careful study. 

The statement of purpose of the original 
bill was to establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full em- 
ployment. The purpose of the revised bill 
is stated by adding to the above “in a free 
competitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State, 
and local governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” This important difference is 
meade to calm the fears of businessmen who 
got the idea that Congress was about to em- 
bark on some radical social reform in which 
it would guarantee jobs to everyone, come 
happiness or hard times. 'n discussing the 
revised full employment bill, Senator Mur- 
RAY quotes from and endorses Governor 
Dewey's San Francisco campaign speech of 
last September in which the Republican 
Presidential candidate stated that the Gov- 
ernment’s first job is to create job oppor- 
tunities when there are not enough private 
jobs to go around. 

Morray’s new bill limits this last resort 
Government aid creating employment op- 
portunities by removing all mention of 
“guaranteeing” jobs and further specifying 
that all Government efforts to prevent unem- 
ployment before it happens must be confined 
to stimulating private investment and con- 
tributing to the national wealth. This is 
intended to rule out all W. P. A. and leaf- 
raking projects. 

Though the bill seeks full employment, no 
mention is made of guaranteeing 60,000,- 
000, or any other specific number of jobs. 
In fact, on Senator O’MaHONEY’s suggestion 
the bill would limit the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to providing job opportunities for 
only those “Americans who have finished 
their schooling and who do not have daily 
household responsibilities.” In other words, 
no job opportunity for women and kids who 
don’t need it, and no forcing of a breakup of 
the great American home just for the sake of 
creating jobs for 60,000,000 people when there 
aren’t that many people needing jobs. 

Senator Murray makes it clear that his bill 
is no “job budget” bill as it was originaliy 
misunderstood to be in much of the press 
comment, and as Senator Roserr A. Tart, 
of Ohio, criticized it as being in his recent 
New York speech, 

The Murray-Wagner-Thomas-O’Mahoney 
bill, as it must now be identified, would pro- 
vide for a far-reaching and fundamental re- 
form of Congress through its proposal to cre- 
ate a joint committee of 15 Senators and 15 
Representatives to receive from the President 
his annual estimates on the national econ- 
omy, This joint committee would be re- 
quired to present to the Congress an annual 
bill which would in effect add up all sectors 
of the national economy, private as well as 
governmental, and recommend a national 
policy for dealing with the country’s finan- 
cial and employment well-being. This would 
insure an annual or even more frequent de- 
bate in Congress on national economic policy 
and it is intended to lead to the adoption of 
a fiscal policy which would seek to prevent 
inflation as well as depression, thus con- 
tributing to the maintenance of a national 
“ever normal economy.” 





From the Enid (Okla.) News of February 
2, 1945] 


THE GOVERNMENT Must Brincre THE Gap 


Unless every reasonable precaution is taken 
to protect against it, post-war unemployment 


may reach mass unemployment and force 
hardships upon families whose supporters 
want work but will be unable to get it, Such 
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conditions must not be permitted to obtain 
in this country and will not be if adequate 
steps are now taken to prevent it. 

It is going to take some time to reconvert 
such plants as are not needed in war pro- 
duction to the manufacture of consumer’s 
goods. In view of our extended war with 
Japan some 7,000 miles distance the collapse 
of Germany will not release many war plants 
for consumer purposes and as a consequence, 
until full release from war production can be 
obtained, there will be such a lapse of normal 
employment as will require major measures 
to prevent it. 

The full-employment bill, introduced by 
Senator Murray in company with Senators 
WacNer, THoMas of Idaho, and O’MAHONEY, 
is in recognition of the unemployment prob- 
ability mentioned. In the language of the 
author, Senator Murray's bill declares that 
“it is the policy of the United States to foster 
free competitive enterprise and to assure the 
existence at all times of sufficient employ- 
ment opportunity for all Americans who have 
finished their schooling and who do not have 
full time home and family responsibilities.” 

It sets up a consumer and worker budget 
system requiring the President to report to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session on the extent to which the economy 
is providing jobs for all. The bill provides 
for no fixed proportions of the National 
Budget to be supplied by consumer business 
or Government. 

It will be noted that the bill declares “as- 
surance of the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment.” It does not mean 
assurance to John Jones that he will be given 
a job at a set salary and a definite social 
standing. It does not guarantee to provide 
specific individuals. It simply assures the 
existence at all times of sufficient employ- 
ment to those seeking a job. 

Under the provisions of the bill every en- 
couragement is to be given free enterprise 
to expand its activities so that it will be able 
to increase its employment. This should be 
good news to the 3,000,000 small businesses 
in the country and the large businesses as 
well. 

But as previously stated it is going to take 
some time for reconversion and during such 
period unemployment reaching the mass 
stage is liable to occur, unless there is some 
major measure to authorize the Government 
to bridge the gap with employment to all 
who are willing to work. This is the barrel- 
head statement of the actual conditions we 
may be called upon to confront in this coun- 
try, and in order to prevent it the bridge 
should be planned and built now by the Gov- 
ernment as an emergency measure. Reser- 
voirs of jobs should be created to accommo- 
date all sections of the country and for 
improvements that will be substantial to 
supply our future needs. 

The full employment bill introduced by 
the Senators named outlines what seems to 
be a good plan and contains many good pro- 
visions, but it does not bridge the gap be- 
tween part relief and full relief of private 
enterprise and future development to carry 
the load. To bridge the gap of unemploy- 
ment is not only necessary to preserve free 
enterprise but our representative democracy 
as well. 

[From the Sun, of Chicago, January 24, 1945] 
For A JOBS BUDGET 


It takes no gift of prophecy to see that if 
we get into a post-war depression, whatever 
administration is then in power will be com- 
pelled by public opinion to get us out. That 
administration will spend more than it takes 
in, if necessary. It will aid business, initiate 
public works, expand public services, if nec- 


essary. It will promote slum clearance and 
develop natural resources, if necessary. 
These things will happen because a peo- 


ple’s government cannot stand by while the 
people struggle with adversity. The Murray 
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full employment bill, introduced in Con- 
gress Monday, proposes to recognize that 
fact. It proposes that Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive shall acknowledge in advance their 
responsibility for the general economic wel- 
fare. 

Under the Murray bill the President would 
be required each year to present a “jobs 
budget,” estimating the volume of employ- 
ment anticipated from the ordinary opera- 
tions of business. If this estimate fell short 
of full employment, the President would he 
required to present a specific program of 
fiscal, tax, and public-works policies to fill 
the gap. A joint committee of ' 9th Houses 
of Congress would then be required to study 
the President's program and recommend leg- 
islative action on it. 

Note that this is no plan for changing the 
private-enterprise basis of our economy, but 
a plan for enabling that economy to provide 
fullemployment. It would commit no future 
Congress to anything, yet would fix responsi- 
bility for advance planning on the basis of 
which Congress cculd act intelligently and 
in time if it so willed. Let us have an end 
to idle talk of full employment; let us have 
a full employment bill. 


THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL—ARTICLE 
BY DR. MILTON GILBERT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in most 
of our discussions on postwar problems 
we find it necessary to use some measure- 
ment of the level of economic activity in 
America. Increasingly in our committee 
hearings, in our executive sessions, and 
in our debates on the floor of the Senate, 
we find that the level of economy in 
America is measured in terms of the “na- 
tional income” or the “gross national 
product.” In fact, the full-employment 
bill, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from. New York 
{Mr. WaGNerR], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming |Mr. O’MAnoney], and myself, and 
in the House of Representatives by 
Representative ParmMan, makes direct use 
of the concept of the “gross national 
product.” 

It is exceedingly gratifying, therefore, 
to learn that the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an outstanding re- 
search organization for private business, 
has recently held a conference at which 
the entire subject of the national income 
and the gross national product was fully 
and thoroughly explored. Fortunately, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
has published a special report entitled 
“Measuring and Projecting National In- 
come” on the proceedings of this con- 
ference. 

I should like to call special attention 
to the leading article in that report. It 
is entitled “National Income: Concepts 
and Measurements,” and it was prepared 
by Dr. Milton Gilbert, who is Chief of 
the National Income Unit in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I 
should like to call special attention to 
Dr. Gilbert’s statement that “welfare 
measurement is not the purpose of the 
Department of Commerce in measuring 
the national income,” but that the basic 
purpose is the measurement of economic 
activity. It is also particularly inter- 
esting to note that he closes his article 
by admitting one big defect in the Com- 
merce Department’s statistics, namely, 
“that they do not make everybody who 
uses them an economist.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the important article to which 
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I have referred may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 7 


[From Measuring and Projecting National 
Income: Studies in Business Policy No. 5] 


NATIONAL INCOME: CONCEPTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 


(By Milton Gilbert, Chief, National Income 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce) 


My function at this meeting, as I under. 
stand it, is to tell you what the national 
income and national product are so that 
the other two speakers can argue about the 
magnitude of these measures after the war. 

The national income and product statistics 
have been subjected to a minor barrage of 
criticism during the war, the substance of 
which seems to be that while the figure looks 
precise when you see it in the newspapers— 
$159,600,000,000, or something like that—it 
is actually very arbitrary because the appar- 
ent preciseness results only from the partic- 
ular definition we choose to adopt. As a 
matter of fact, say these critics, there are 
many definitions which could be used, all of 
which would give a different national income 
figure. Therefore, the preciseness is com- 
pletely illusory. 

Furthermore, it is said, the national in- 
come has no real meaning, no matter what 
definition is adopted. I have even been 
quoted by an enterprising journalist myself 
to support this view, much to my surprise 

I sympathize with the confused state of 
mind of these critics because I was in the 
same position not so many years ago when 
I first started to work on this subject. If 
you delve into the matter you will find that 
national income research has been in a proc- 
ess of development so that the literature 
contains many different ideas on its mean- 
ing and measurement. When you first read 
this literature, you will have a hard time, 
I think, making up your mind just what na- 
tional income does mean, what definition is 
suitable, and what use you can make of the 
data, 


DIFFERENCES IN CONCEPT 


The main reason for the differences in 
ideas about how to measure the national 
income is the fact that the purpose assumed 
by most of the writers is the construction of 
a@ measure of changes in economic welfare 
over time. They csume, in other words, that 
the question you want to answer by means 
of national income statistics is: Are we bet- 
ter off this year than last year or 5 years ago 
and by how much? If that is taken as the 
objective, countless questions are injected 
into the problem of calculating the national 
income—questions which depend in some 
cases upon individual Judgment and which, 
to some extent, are not even subject to 
measurement. Whether the Nation is eco- 
nomically better off or not certainly does not 
simply depend upon the value of its income 
as we commonly use that term in business 
accounting. 

I want to emphasize, to start with, that 
welfare measurement is not the purpose of 
the Department of Commerce in measuring 
the national income, and I would say that 
most estimators of national income in most 
countries, whether they say that is their pur- 
pose or not, do not follow through on that 
purpose. Our purpose is much more prosaic 
and simple, and that is to show the structure 
of the national accounts. I mean by this 
that we attempt in national income and na- 
tional product measurements to summarize 
the accounting transactions which actually 
appear in fhe combined books of the Nation— 
the accounting records of business, Govern- 
ment, and consumers, 
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You will understand our purpose if you 
think of the analogy of a business firm keep- 
ing a profit-and-loss account. The purpose 
there is to have a record of the various trans- 
actions of receipts and costs to aid in solv- 
ing the problems of management—and not 
only to be able to calculate profits. Simi- 
larly, in national income accounting we want 
not only the total but the various transac- 
tions of receipts and expenditures. Now, the 
profit record of a company is obviously most 
useful data if you want to form a judgment 
about changes in the position of the firm over 
the years. But other information would be 
needed for adequate appraisal—information, 
say, about the whole industry or the whole 
economy. The same is true of national in- 
come. It is important data in appraising 
changes in economic welfare, but it is not 
the whole story. 

Let us imagine ourselves in possession of 
the complete income and expenditure ac- 
counts of every economic unit in the Nation, 
and that we want to summarize them in 
some way that will be useful in the analysis 
of current economic conditions. We have 
to ask ourselves what transactions from those 
accounts are we going to take off to put into 
our consolidated account for the Nation as a 
whole. This decision must naturally depend 
upon what you want your consolidated ac- 
count to be an account of 


ACCOUNTING ON NATIONAL SCALE 


There are, I believe, two basic accounts that 
may be set up for the Nation as a whole. 
The first of these is an account containing 
all the transactions on a consolidated basis 
relating to the current production of goods 
and services. This account is shown in table 
1. Since it is an account, and since it is 
derived from double-entry bookkeeping rec- 
ords, it has a right-hand side and a left-hand 
side. The account might appropriately be 
called the National Income and Expenditures 
Account; the items in it on both the receipts 
and expenditures sides relate to the current 
production of goods and services. 

The other basic account is one relating to 
the income and expenditures of individuals. 
I have shown this account in table 2 for illus- 
trative purposes, but I intend to talk mostly 
about the national account in table 1. 

As I said, the first thing to recognize about 
this account is that it is an account, and 
not merely a single total. It has a right- 
hand side representing the expenditures of 
consumers, business, and government for the 
goods and services produced, and a left side 
representing incomes and the other charges 
that account for the total of expenditures. 
If the bookkeeping of the Nation is kept 
correctly, the totals at the bottom of each 
side of the account must balance. 

To elaborate, the right side of this account 
is essentially a consolidated sales account for 
the economy as a whole, adjusted for the 
change in business inventories during the 
period. It is made up mostly of business 
sales—sales to consumers, sales to business 
for capital purposes, and sales to government. 
These business sales are on a consolidated 
basis, since intfabusiness sales of raw ma- 
terials and goods in process are eliminated. 
Therefore, the total of business sales which 
is included in the right side of this national 
account is made up of sales of the final prod- 
ucts of the year being measured. This sales 
total is converted into a measure of the pro- 
duction of the business system by the inclu- 
sion of the change in business inventories. 

In addition to business sales, the right side 
of the account contains the Government 
production of services that are used by the 
Government for community purposes. You 
might look upon this production as Govern- 
ment sales to itself. 

The left side of the account shows the 
charges that are made against the con- 
solidated saies total. The bulk of those 
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charges are the incomes of the factors of 
production—the income of labor, manage- 
ment, and capital, including labor hired by 
the Government. In addition to factor in- 
comes, the left side of the account contains 
the other charges against sales, the im- 
portant items of which are business taxes 
and depreciation charges. 

You can see from the table that we take 
the right side of the account as it is for our 
measure of the value of total production 
and label it the gross national product. It 
is gross for one reason, because it includes 
private capital outlays on a gross basis— 
that is, without deduction of the deprecia- 
tion charges. 

On the left side of the account, we take a 
total of the incomes of the factors of produc- 
tion and label it national income. There- 
fore, the national income differs from the 
gross national product by the amount of 
business taxes and depreciation charges. As 
you can see, the national income estimated 
for 1944 comes to approximately $160,000,- 
000,000; the gross national product comes to 
approximately $197,000,000,000. 


TABLE 1—WNational income and expenditures 
account, 1944 


[In billions of dollars] 





Income: 
WHEE OUG GOIATIERS cities mnmndnnnad 114.8 
Proprietor’s income: 
TRE i ia tetmngaiinaticinsatewakinitias 12.7 
CG i caieiiniicsansiisnicrmacanieiaa aula 12.3 
Tai cds cast ssi ccaiacenaleciiiacainiiaiah 7.0 
Pte SOs cnn nacddnenennndaaeaennn 4.0 
Re 8.8 
(National income)... .ccccaccccsas 159.6 
Depreciation charges, etc__...._---- 9.0 
Corporate income and excess-profits 
CI aes saccade crea esc thgiahaaciiamieinion 14.0 
Other business taxes............... 14.0 
Gross national product.......--- 196. 6 
Expenditures: 
Consumers’ expenditures__....... no T&e 
Private gross capital outlays_..._.__ 2.5 
Government expenditures for goods 
WR WEE dccnitietnancacsvcions 97.6 
Gross national expenditure_... 196.6 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 2.—Income and outlay account of 

individuals, 1944 

[In billions of dollars] 
Income: 

Waget and salaries. «cc cesenscsnnna 110.8 

Proprietors’ income: 
PRECISION scticesiacdncmiiinciases 
ON achisicsigs: dias eanihescedhdicta tnictiaicncina indgcai ie 
Interest 


' 
_ 
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ne 





Total income payments__.-.-.--_- 
Outlay: 

Purchases of goods and services 

Taxes 


~ 
ou 
a 


cn©o 
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BUG EON as oid ascemainsi bake ok 156.3 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
QUESTIONS OF MEANING AND USE 

We are often asked which of these is the 
better measure of economic activity. I think 
from the set-up of the account it is apparent 
that there is n» answer to that question. 
If you are interested in the market value of 
production—what goods and services were 
sold at the prices paid for them—then you 
have to take the product side of the account. 
You might, as I mentioned before, deduct 
depreciation charges and get a net national 
product rather than a gross. But you can- 
not use the national income if you are look- 
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ing at markets or consumer spending or Gov- 
ernment purchasing or business investment. 

If, on the other hand, you are interested 
in the use of resources in the economy and 
the income arising out of the use of resources, 
then the national income is the appropriate 
measure. The reason you would not take the 
entire left side of the account in this case is 
that depreciation charges and business taxes 
do not represent a market evaluation of re- 
source use. If you want to look at it that 
Way, you can say they do not represent work 
done by labor or capital. I will make an 
amendment to that later. 

The next thing to recognize about this 
account is that, inasmuch as the figures are 
taken from business, Government, and con- 
sumer records, they must be expressed in the 
first instance in terms of dollars. They show 
dollars of income and expenditure for the 
year in question because our accounting is 
done in terms of dollars. 

Now, suppose the national income or the 
gross national product is higher in a particu- 
lar year than it was the year before, what can 
the increase possibly mean? Well, there are 
three possible reasons or some combination 
of them that must provide the answer. 

First of all, being expressed in terms of dol- 
lars, the rise could represent merely an in- 
crease in prices. The situation is the same as 
with the sales or profits of a business. Profits 
can go up from one year to the next, because 
the company received a higher price for its 
product without producing any more goods. 

Second, the rise can mean that the eco- 
nomic system used more labor and capital 
in the productive process and was turning 
out more goods thereby. 

Third, the rise can mean that the eco- 
nomic system used the same amount of 
labor and capital more effectively or effi- 
ciently, and obtained an increase in produc- 
tion thereby. 

I must emphasize that in deciding from 
one year to the next which of those three 
alternatives represents the true situation— 
to explain why the national product or na- 
tional income did go up (or down)—you can- 
not look merely at the data in the national 
account. You have to have additional data 
and supplementary analysis of prices and 
the use of real resources. It is the same in 
the case of profits; you cannot tell why profits 
went up just by looking at the fact that 
they did go up. 

PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 

Ordinarily, in peacetime, such an analysis 
is not too difficult within the range of ac- 
curacy needed for practical purposes. As a 
matter of fact, in most years prices do not 
move very violently. There are figures on the 
volume of employment, and you Know that 
the amount of capital invested does not 
change radically from year to year but only 
by small increments. Furthermore, the 
changes in productivity from year to year are 
usually of moderate proportions. Therefore, 
a large part of the year-to-year fluctuations 
in the national income and the gross na- 
tional product are due to increasing or de- 
creasing use of resources. Man-hours of em- 
ployment are greater or less, machines are 
more or less fully utilized, and so on. 

In wartime, however, say the period since 
1939, it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
among prite changes, changes in productivity, 
end changes in the quantity of labor and 
capital used so as to account for the increase 
in the value of the national product. The 
reason is not simply a lack of data but rather 
that there is no way of disentangling the 
three factors in a period when there are 
drastic changes in the structure of produc- 
tion. 

The problem is this: If a firm stops pro- 
ducing automobiles and starts producing 
tanks, there is no way of measuring its 
efficiency in the second period in order to 
make a comparison with its efficiency in 
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the first period. The difficulty is all the 
greater because efficiency in this connection 
does not mean mechanical efficiency but eco- 
nomic efficiency—that is, efficiency in creat- 
ing value. A shift in the sales of a business 
from an unprcfitable line to a profitable line 
would be an increase in productivity in this 
sense—even though within the plant there 
was exactly the same mechanical efficiency in 
producing both lines but for some reason or 
other the business received a better price on 
the profitable line. Of course, that would be 
an increase in efficiency from the purely busi- 
ness standpoint also because profits would 
go up while costs remained the same. 

As a matter of statistical practice, we have 
tried to calculate the increase that has oc- 
curred in the national product during the 
war exclusive of the rise in prices. We do 
it in part because if we did not we would 
have innumerable telephone calls and letters 
asking for the calculation. And rather than 
having a good many people throughout the 
country go through the same statistical 
manipulation, we do it for them. But we do 
it also because in many actual administrative 
problems of government and business it is 
hecessary to assume constant productivity 
when the structure of output changes, even 
though that assumption is of doubtful valid- 
ity from a theoretical standpoint. In our 
article we have tried to emphasize the prac- 
tical and inherent difficuities of adjusting 
for price changes during the war, so that 
the reader would use the data with caution. 


AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 


I would like to come now to some of the 
criticisms that have been made of the na- 
tional income and national product figures, 
and to give our view regarding the arguments 
raised. 

There are three main areas of controversy. 

The first concerns whether or not the items 
which we include in the national income and 
national product are the right items— 
whether we include too many or leave out 
some. The second is whether there is dupli- 
cation in some sense in these totals, that is 
whether they are on a completely consoli- 
dated basis. The third has to do with the 
way we measure income and product origi- 
nating in government, 

What should be included? 


On whether the right items are in or not, 
the main criticism during the war has con- 
cerned the inclusion of war expenditures. 
You can see the item “Government expendi- 
ture. for goods and services” on the product 
side of the account stands at a very healthy 
figure of almost $98,000,000,000. Some peo- 
ple think it is inflated by the amount of war 
expenditures because, they say, the enormous 
rise in war expenditures has not made us 
better off than we were before the war. 

It is apparent that this criticism assumes 
the national product should measure changes 
in economic welfare. I can only repeat that 
we are not trying to measure welfare, but the 
value of production from a business point 
of view. 

It is undeniable that the tanks and planes 
were produced and sold, so that if you went 
to measure production they must be in- 
cluded. I would even say that if we omitted 
war expenditures from the national product 
the figure would be useless for the purpose 
of business analysis and that they would have 
to be added back by marketing and business 
analysis. 

We get the same sort of argument fairly 
continuously about such things as expendi- 
tures for alcoholic beverages or cigarettes 
and, from somewhat different quarters, about 
expenditures for things like advertising. 
Many people seem to have some pet kind of 
expenditure that they think is unproductive, 
does not do anybody any good, and that peo- 
ple are foolish for spending their money on, 
and they want us to reflect their views by 
leaving those items out of the national prod- 
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uct. If we did, the figures would not have the 
same utility as they have with everything in. 
If the analytical problem requires a sales to- 
tal, then there must be a sales total. One 
cannot leave out some items because he 
thinks people are foglish for spending their 
money on them. The same holds for war ex- 
penditures from our standpoint, and I believe 
from the standpoint of business analysis. 

A more subtle argument is sometimes 
raised about the inclusion of government in 
these totals. It is argued that the real source 
of value in the economic system is private en- 
terprise and that government, in effect, uses 
part of that value but does not add to it. 
Therefore, both these figures are too large 
by the amount of income originating in gov- 
ernment. That sort of argument has a long 
history in economic thought going back to 
the physiocratic idea that all value rose from 
the land. Once the crops were raised, the 
economy was finished producing value. rrom 
there on, value was only being divided up, so 
to speak. I personally have no sympathy with 
that sort of economic philosophy, but for our 
purposes here I think It is necessary only to 
recognize that such considerations are irrele- 
vant from the point of view of market analy- 
eis or the structure of the national accounts. 

If Government wages and salaries were 
eliminated from national income, you could 
not call the resulting measure the total na- 
tional income, because it would not be the 
total earnings of the factors of production. 
A man employed in the Chrysler plant pro- 
ducing automobiles, earning $2,000 per 
annum, is in the national income at $2,000. 
That $2,000 represents the market evalua- 
tion of his services to current production. 

Similarly, a Government clerk is in the 
national income at $2,000 because that rep- 
resents the market value of his services to 
production. If his earnings were left out, it 
seems to me obvious that you would not be 
accounting for the total use of economic re- 
sources. This is apparent from the fact that 
if the clerk were not needed in Government 
he could certainly do something else, and that 
something else would produce an income in 
addition to the $2,000 income of the worker 
in the automobile industry. 

Another criticism is that counting profits 
after corporate income taxes is incorrect for 
deriving a measure of the value of economic 
resources used in current production. Here 
it is argued that the correct measure of the 
contribution is profits before taxes. 

We believe this argument is correct and 
are considering revising our figures accord- 
ingly. In fact, we have tentatively agreed 
on this procedure in discussion with British 
and Canadian representatives for establish- 
ing a uniform international concept of na- 
tional income. When there is a tax like the 
excess-profits tax, which practically means 
that there can be a tremendous increase in 
production and no increase in profits after 
taxes, then I think profits after taxes be- 
come meaningless for the purpose of national 
income measurement. 

Are there duplications? 

We come now to the second type of criti- 
cism—duplication in the totals. The first 
duplication we are accused of is that capital 
outlays are taken gross instead of net in the 
gross national product. All I can say is that 
it is obviously true; that is why we call the 
national product gross. This arises from 
measuring production without allowing for 
the wear and tear of the equipment used in 
the productive process. There are several 
reasons why we do it this way. 

The first is that in our detailed statistics 
we have the capital outlays spelled out in 
considerable detail by type of product. Now 
you cannot express these detailed figures in 
net terms because the depreciation figures 
are not available on a product basis. How- 
ever, that is not a crucial argument because 
we could deduct depreciation in a lump 
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sum at the bottom of the table to show 
net capital outlays as a total. 

A more fundamental reason is that the 
source of depreciation data is income-tax 
returns, whereas the source of data for the 
outlay estimates is production records, ang 
we are not sure those two sources match 
In order to avoid possibile misleading con- 
clusions, we do not subtract the former from 
the latter. You can see the problem by look- 
ing at the figures. Depreciation is runnine 
about $9,000,000,000 a year and gross cap- 
ital outlays about $3,500,000,000. By sui- 
traction there would be negative net capita! 
formation of %6,500,000,000. We would be 
saying that private capital was wearing down 
at the rate of $6,500,000,000 a year. Well, 
we are far from sure that that is the case or 
anything close to the case. There are such 
considerations as the 5-year amortization of 
war facilities. Will they be worn out in 5 
years? How many of them will have to be 
scrapped, and so on? The fact is that some 
research will have to be done before we can 
say anything about the relation of deprecia- 
tion from an operating standpoint to depre- 
ciation for tax purposes. I would be happy 
to see the conference board do some work 
on the subject. As you Know, the problem 
is apt to become more difficult because the 
trend of thinking is toward greater use of 
depreciation tax allowances as an incentive 
to investment. 

The second charge of duplication I want to 
mention relates to the Government expend: 
tures figure in the gross product. The thesis 
here is that the measure of the national pro- 
duct should include only the final products 
of the economic system. However, it is ar- 
gued, some Government services are rendered 
to business, so that when total governmen! 
is added to the output of business there i: 
duplication. 

Take, for example, expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment for building a road. Consumers ride 
on it for pleasure and business uses it to 
transport the products of industry. This 
thesis is that the part of the cost of the road 
required for transporting the products ol 
business should not be counted because it is 
not a final product—the final product being 
the business goods carried over the road 

If there is any validity to this argument 
that validity derives from taking economic 
welfare as the objective of measurement. It 
implies that the value of private enterprise 
output includes the value of the Government 
services that are said to be rendered to busi- 
ness, which seems to me at least an open 
question. In any case, the argument is not 
valid if the purpose is to obtain a consoli- 
dated sales total. Industry does not pur- 
chase part of road construction—as it pur- 
chases raw materials or partly fabricated 
goods—and to assume it does would yield 
measures of national income and national 
product that would not accurately reflect the 
accounts used in our economic system. 

The third charge of duplication relates t 
the inclusion of business taxes in the values 
of the goods in the gross product, particular!) 
the taxes other than corporate income and 
excess-profits taxes. What is meant here | 
that cigarettes, for example, should be in- 
cluded in consumers’ expenditures at their 
value less the excise tax rather than at their 
market price inclusive of tax as is now the 
case. 

As I said before, I do not think this is a 
question of the right or wrong way to handle 
these taxes, but of the measurement relevant 
to the problem being analyzed. If you want 
to know what was paid in the market for the 
goods purchased, then you have to take the 
figure inclusive of taxes, because the taxes 
are in the sales total. If you want to get at 
what went to the factors of production ex- 
clusive of those taxes, you have to use the 
national income total on the other side of 
the national account. It is possible obvi- 
ously to express the value of certain goods 
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excluding particular taxes on those goods. 
But all business taxes cannot be deducted 
commodity by commodity except by arbitrar- 
ily allocating a large amount of general busi- 
ness taxes. 

Are Government costs measured correctly? 

The third type of criticism is that directed 
at our measurement of government. It is 
said that we measure government at cost, 
and it is at least implied that it is not worth 
what it costs. I think that argument, too, 
assumes we are trying to measure how much 
better off the Nation is in one year than an- 
other. If you simply want to know what the 
jovernment paid for the goods and services 
it purchased then you have to take, as we do, 
the market price for the labor the Govern- 
ment hires directly and for the goods it pur- 
chases from private enterprise. 

This argument implies that we should 
measure not what the Government buys but 
the services it renders its citizens with what 
t buys. The idea that there is a difference 
between these magnitudes is dependent upon 
a belief that there is a certain amount of 
waste by the Government in using the goods 
and services it purchases. Now, we do not 
conceive it as our function in measuring the 
entire gross national product to decide 
whether people spend their money wisely or 
whether they do not. We do not attempt 
to make such decisions for consumers, busi- 
ness, or Government. Furthermore, if we 
did set up this type of measure of the value 
of production it would not be a substitute for 
purchased values in the analysis of market 
problems. The Government did purchase 
the tanks. It did hire the labor. It did 
purchase the airplanes included in the gross 
national product. And those things are 
valued at what the Government paid for 
them. Whether the Government wasted 
ome of that production or not seems to me 
to be an entirely different question, and one 
which anyone can answer as he pleases so 
far as the Department of Commerce is con- 
cerned. 

I would like to close by admitting to the 
one big defect of these statistics, and that 
; that they do not make everybody who uses 
them an economist. You will see them used 
foolishly quite often. I do not think you 
can blame those misuses on the data or on 
the set-up of the tables. It just happens that 
a lot of the nonsense that passes for econom- 
ics is not improved by expressing it in terms 
of national income or national product. We 
try to give our interpretation of the data in 
our articles so that the reader may at least 

examine our views before committing him- 
self to different conclusions. But it is evi- 
dent that some people either disagree with us 
or else do not pay much attention to what 
we say. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that we may consider the few nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar with- 
out affecting the status of the treaty 
which is the unfinished business, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, as in executive 
session. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in executive session, proceeded to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Roger T. Foley to be United 
States district judge for the district of 
Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Albert Woll to be United States 
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attorney for the northern district of Ili- 
nois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Miles F. McDonald to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mabel E. McMichael to be post- 
master at Lennon, Mich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry nominations for appointment in 
the Regular Corps of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States. 


PRINTING OF RESOLUTION OF RATIFICA- 


TION AND RESERVATIONS TO WATER 
TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
in legislative session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; 
Senate is in legislative session. 

Mr.CONNALLY. For the information 
of the Senate I desire to offer at this time 
for printing—I do not care to offer it 
formally—a draft of the resolution of 
ratification together with a series of res- 
ervations. Many Senators have been 
concerned about some portions of the 
treaty, particularly with respect to the 
power of the Boundary and Water Com- 
mission and the power of the Secretary 
of State and such matters, so these reser- 
vations have been prepared with a great 
deal of care and attention by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], myself, 
the attorney for the Boundary Commis- 
sion, the Boundary Commissioner, and 
others who are acquainted with this mat- 
ter, and we think they will remove every 
doubt Senators have expressed concern- 
ing the treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the draft 
of the resolution of ratification and the 
series of reservations may be printed and 
lie on the table, so that tomorrow when 
the Senate goes into executive session I 
can offer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the matters referred to will be 
printed and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed for 
the information of the Senate and to 
have lie on the table a reservation which 


President, a 
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I intend to offer to the resolution of 
ratification of the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reservation will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWKES submitted 2 reserva- 
tions, Mr. DOWNEY (for himself and Mr. 
Jounson of California) submitted 15 res- 
ervations, and Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia (for himself and Mr. Downey) 
submitted 14 reservations, intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
resolution of ratification of the treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, signed at 
Washington on February 3, 1944, relating 
to the utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate still being in legislative session, 
I move a recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 10 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1945: 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Roger T. Foley to be United States district 

judge for the district of Nevada. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

J. Albert Woll to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of Illinois. 

Miles F. McDonald to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of New York. 

POSTMASTER 
MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. McMichael, Lennon. 





SENATE 
Wepnespay, Aprit 11, 1915 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., pastor of the Gunton Temple Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose greatness our finite 
minds cannot comprehend and whose 
amazing goodness surpasses all our un- 
derstanding, we rejoice that day by day 
we are the beneficiaries of Thy bountiful 
providence. Wepray that we may man- 
ifest our gratitude by an eager desire to 
release the hidden splendor of humanity, 


emancipating it from fear and from 
want. 
Grant that our President, our Vice 


President, and all who have been en- 
trusted with the privilege, the oppor- 
tunity, and the responsibility of govern- 
ment may know how to evoke within the 
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heart of the world a passion to order its 
life by the principles of justice, righteous- 
ness, gcod will, and love. 

May the dawning of that day be has- 
tened when nations everywhere shall ex- 
press their freedom and their sover- 
eignty, not in any imperialistic tendencies 
but in a responsible trusteeship, seeking 
to bring about a more ethical and equita- 
ble distribution of those blessings which 
Thou hast ordained to be the heritage 
of all mankind. 

To Thy name, through the Christ our 
Saviour, we shall give the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 10, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


ENDORSEMENT OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
BILL BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have just received a report 
from the Honorable Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, endorsing the 
full employment bill, S. 380. 

After stressing the importance of full 
employment for the farmers of America, 
Mr. Wickard points out that the full em- 
ployment bill “provides private enter- 
prise scopé to employ as many workers as 
it possibly can, which seems to me to be a 
wise policy.” 

The Agriculture Department’s report 
concludes with the following statement: 

Enactment of such a bill would, in my 
opinion, constitute a great landmark in the 
establishment of a modern economic policy 
by this Nation. It would be in the interests 
of all our citizens—farmers, laborers, and 
businessmen, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Agriculture Department’s 
report, to which I have just referred, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

The VICE FRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New York will be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 6, 1945. 
Ion. RoBERT F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WaGNER: I am glad to reply 
to your letter of March 3, asking for my 
opinion on S. 380, a bill to establish a policy 
for assuring continuing full employment, 
since I believe this is a matter of very great 
importance to all groups in the Nation. Your 
four questions will be answered in order. 

1. If we were assured of continuing full 
employment after the war, what might the 
effect be on the sectors of our economy with 
which your agency is concerned? 

This question was partly answered in my 
letter to Senator Murray last December, as 
follows: 

“Your draft bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment is a proposal of real im- 


> 
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portance and significance. Any proposal to 
relate our Federal fiscal policies to our na- 
tional economy in such a way as to maintain 
full employment and insure high levels of 
business activity is worthy of our’ deepest 
consideration. Such a proposal is of equal 
significance to all segments of our economy, 
including agriculture. 

“As I have stated many times before con- 
gressional committees and elsewhere, the first 
essential to solving post-war farm problems 
is maintaining full industrial production 
and employment of workers, because farmers 
sell and will continue to sell most of what 
they produce on the domestic market. Only 
through full employrient at good wages can 
they have plenty of customers able to pay 
fair prices for their products. 

“The consequences of widespread unem- 
ployment in this country in the post-war 
period could well prove to be detrimental, not 
only to the welfare of our citizens who are 
unemployed but would be most costly to the 
rest of our people and to the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. As a matter of fact, another de- 
pression might strike at the very foundation 
of our entire political economy.” 

The Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities recognized the importance 
of high employment to farmers in the recent 
report of their committee on post-war agri- 
cultural policy, as follows: 


“WE NEED HIGH-LEVEL EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 


“Towering above all other considerations 
is our need for nearly full employment and 
unrestricted production. These are impor- 
tant to everyone, and not the least to farmers. 
The amount of money that urban people 
have to spend largely determines how good 
customers they are for farm products. In 
addition, high-level industrial production 
brings a large supply of goods to farmers at 
reasonable prices, and it also provides job 
opportunities for those who are not needed 
in agriculture. Urban people in turn are 
benefited by good farm income and high- 
level farm production. 

“High-level employment in non-agricul- 
tural industry means very much more to 
farmers than any ‘farm program’ the Gov- 
ernment may attempt. Manipulations of 
agricultural production and prices are no 
substitute for good consumer markets.” 

Our Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
recently completed a study of What Peace 
Can Mean to the American Farmers. Ac- 
cording to that study, if the Nation can 
maintain full employment, farmers should 
continue to receive cash income of around 
$17,000,000,000 annually from the sale of 
their products, or more than twice pre-war. 
With moderate depression this would drop 
to around twelve and one-half billion, and 
with severe depression would drop to around 
six and one-half billion. The table enclosed 
summarizes these estimates of the effect of 
prosperity or depression on the welfare of 
farmers. At full employment, it is estimated 
agriculture would provide work for about 
8,000,000 people, as compared to about nine 
and three-tenths millions on the average 
before the war (many of whom were not fully 
utilized). Full employment would also give 
farmers and their sons not needed in agri- 
culture, good opportunities for work off the 
farm either full-time in industry, or as part- 
time farmers. 

Farm land values have increased sharply 
during the war period, and many farms have 
changed hands at the higher prices. With 
continuing full employment, farmers who 
have bought farms on mortgages at present 
prices should have relatively little difficulty 
in paying for them. If there should be mod- 
erate or severe depression with corresponding 
great reductions in prices of farm products 
and in farm incomes, land values will be 
certain to decline. Farm foreclosures and 
bankruptcies would rise, and great distress 
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would spread through the farming regions 
much as it did in the two decades after ihe 
last war. 

2. If S. 380 were enacted by the Conocress 
what might be the role of your agency in help. 
ing achieve continuing full employment? 

The major role of this Department woulg 
be: 
(a) Planning production goals and farm 
programs in line with the large market fo; 
farm products which would be available yy- 
der full employment. This would involve 
increasing production in some lines such as 
beef cattle, dairy cows, vegetables, and fruits, 
above even the expanded wartime levels, ang 
contracting production in other lines, such 
as potatoes, oil crops, and dry beans, where 
war requirements have led to expansion above 
any potential peacetime needs. 

(b) Aiding the Budget Bureau or other 
agencies to prepare estimates of the Nation s 
prospective expenditures, under subsection 
3 (a), with particular reference to estimat- 
ing farmers’ investment in buildings and ma- 
chinery, farmers’ expenditures for consumip- 
tion, etc. 

(c) Aiding the Treasury Department or 
other agencies in estimating the probable 
effects of proposed modifications in tax and 
other Federal policies and activities, suggested 
under subsection 3 (b), upon the amounts 
of private investment which might be mace 
by farmers. 

(d) When other measures are “deemed in- 
sufficient to provide a full employment vol- 
ume of production” subsection 3 (c) calls to: 
the preparation of measures by which em- 
ployment may be increased through public 
investment or expenditures, for consideration 
by the Congress. The Department of Agri- 
culture would have particular responsibility 
to explore the possibilities and to make ten- 
tative suggestions for measures in the field 
of food and agriculture, such as were indi- 
cated in the President’s message to Congress 
in January 1945. These might include meas- 
ures in the fields of conservation or improve- 
ment of soils, water, and forests; the prov)- 
sion of adequate health, education, and othe; 
Services to farmers; providing needed farm 
facilities such as electricity, housing, etc; 
and expanding consumption for low-income 
groups generally through measures such « 
stamp plans, school lunches, etc. We as- 
sume that in accordance with subsection 4 
(a) some single agency would be designated 
to coordinate the measures tentatively ce- 
veloped by various departments and agencies 
into a consistent program to be submitted 
to Congress by the Administration, and are 
aware, of course, that none of such proposed 
measures would become effective unles 
adopted by the Congress. 

3. In the present planning of your agen- 
cy’s post-war activities, what assumptions 
if any, have you made with regard to th 
post-war level of the gross national product, 
the national income, and employment? 

The assumptions made in our post-war 
planning are indicated in the enclosed table 
Here we have taken full employment as cor- 
responding to a gross national product ol 
$188,000,000,000 or a net national income ot 
150,000,000,000, with 2,000,000 unemployed 
and 57,500,000 employed. (These estimates 
were made after extensive consultation with 
interested experts in other departments, and 
of course are subject, to revision in the light 
of further study.) Most of our post-war 
planning is based on the assumption that 
the nation will find means to reach and 
maintain such full employment. We are, 
however, making some plans as to what life- 
belts farmers might fall back on in case full 
employment is not maintained, and emer- 
gency efforts are found necessary to protect 
their welfare in case there should be condi- 
tions of more or less severe depression. 

4. What specific improvements in S. 380 
might be considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee? 
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Most of the activities covered by this bill 
beyond the competence of this Depart- 
We have noticed, however, that in 
ussions of such measures, the question 
often been raised as to whether flexible 
; could not be used as one of the control 
ices as well as flexible expenditures. Sec- 
6 (b) already recognizes that there is 
d for administrative flexibility with ref- 
nee to the rate of Federal expenditures and 
ment, subject to such principles and 
ndards as may be set forth in appropriate 








there are many alternative devices by which 
such tax flexibility could be provided which 
the committee might find it worthwhile to 
examine and consider. 

Finally, the proposal involves making the 
maximum effort to stimulate employment by 
private business first, and then providing 
employment from Federal funds only to the 
extent necessary to supplement private em- 
ployment. This provides private enterprise 
scope to employ as many workers as it pos- 
sibly can, which seems to me to be a wise 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The message 
with the accompanying report will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


will call the roll. 
“he Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
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U. N. R. R. A—MESSAGE FROM’ THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States which 
the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the second 
quarterly report on U. N. R. R. A. ex- 
penditures and operations under the 
act of March 28, 1944, authorizing United 
States participation in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

In the course of their victories United 
Nations armies have liberated millions of 
people and have done their best to pro- 
vide them with a minimum amount of 
essential civilian supplies. But the needs 
of the liberated people cannot be met by 
the armed forces alone. Their chief 
task is to fight and to defeat the enemy. 

During the course of the war 
U.N. R.R. A. can help the liberated peo- 
ple only to the extent that military con- 
siderations of operations, supply, ship- 
ping, and distribution make it possible. 
The requirements of the armed forces 
for accelerated military operations have 


shipping, and the unloading and trans- 
portation facilities in the liberated areas. 

Notwithstanding the exigencies of the 
war U.N. R.R. A. has shipped some sup- 
plies to the liberated areas and 
U.N. R. R. A. perscnnel has begun to aid 
in the distribution of these supplies. It 
has begun, too, to assist in the immense 
task of repatriating the millions of dis- 
placed United Nations nationals and to 
assist in preventing and controlling the 
spread of disease among the victims of 
war. As rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit, U. N. R. R. A. is furnishing emer- 
gency and essential aid to the heroic 
people who fought the Nazis before the 
invaders overran their lands, who fought 
them later during the period of occupa- 
tion, and who are now fighting side by 
side with the forces of the other United 
Nations. 

We in America, who have been so 
fortunate as to have the battle for the 
world waged beyond our shores, propose 
as participants in U. N. R. R. A. to do all 
in our power to help these victims of war 
begin to regain their strength so that 
they can help themselves and assume 
their rightful places as partners in 
achieving victory and in building a last- 
ing peace. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 11, 1945, 


BatLtey!, the Senator from New Mexico 
| Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GeorGE], the Senator from Ala- 
bama | Mr. H1Lu], the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
West Virginia |Mr. KILcore|], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois |Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Washington |[Mr. MAcNuson }, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocxk], 
the Senator from Texas |Mr. O’DANIEL], 
the Senator from Florida |Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senators from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE and Mr. Typincs], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts |Mr. WALSH], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER! are detained in various com- 
mittee meetings and on official business 
pertaining to their respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrREwsTER], the Senator from 
New Hampshire | Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming |Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc! are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senators from Vermont [| Mr. Aus- 
TIN and Mr. AIKen!, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Brck], the Senator from 
South Dakota | Mr. Busurietp!, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska |M the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPeHarT], 
the Senator from Oregon |Mr. Corpon], 
the Senator from California |Mr. JoHN- 
son], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ReverccMe], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS] are detained 
in committees and on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two 
Senators having answered to. their 
names, a quorum is present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask for leave of absence for the duration 
of the San Francisco Conference, and in 
connection with the preparatory confer- 
ences relating thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and the permission of the Senate is 
granted. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 


“Be it resolved by the senate (the house 
concurring) : 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation providing for addi- 
tional flood control and also for a further de- 
velopment of navigation on the Missouri 
River; and 

“Whereas plans are being made for an even 
greater development of the Missouri River in- 
cluding a great development of irrigation; 
and 

“Whereas said improvements should be 
made at the earliest possible time in view of 
the destruction of life and property and the 
loss to industry, agriculture, and commerce 
caused by recent floods and the continuous 
waste of valuable water resources within this 
basin; and 

“Whereas improvements of the type con- 
templated have been carried on in the past 
by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of Interior; and 

“Whereas the said Government agencies 
have had charge of such developments for 
many years and have planned and are pre- 
pared to execute the said works of improve- 
ment with no delay at the conclusion of the 
war; and 

“Whereas it has been suggested that in 
order to further the progress of this develop- 
ment, a Missouri Valley Authority should be 
formed with broad powers similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa: 

“1. That we endorse the aforementioned 
improvement program and recommend and 
urge upon the Congress of the United States 
of America that the coordinated plan for the 
control and use of the waters of the Missouri 
River Basin, as now authorized by law, be 
given immediate adequate appropriation so 
that the plan can be executed as expedi- 
tiously as is consistent with the public 
economy. 

“2. That we commend the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation for 
their action in effecting coordination of their 
activities within the Missouri River Basin. 

“3. That we oppose Senate bill 555, intro- 
duced on February 15, 1945, and is now in 
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the Committee on Commerce, because such 
bill would— 

“(a) Create a Federal corporation clothed 
with the power of government, fortified by 
law with a functional flexibility of a private 
corporation and freed of all the legal re- 
straints which experience has demonstrated 
are necessary and desirable. 

“(b) Place the States within ‘the Missouri 
Valley Basin, subservient to a super-State 
controlled by three men, so far as the control 
and development of the water resources of 
the Missouri Valley Basin are concerned. 

“(c) Stifle industrial growth, individual 
enterprise, and agricultural development in- 
asmuch as the proposed Federal corporation 
would be in control of a basic economic re- 
source. 

“(d) Establish a precedent for the estab- 
lishment of u similar authority in the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin, which would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the State of 
Iowa and the Nation at large. 

“4, That a copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the chief clerk 
of the house of representatives and the sec- 
retary of senate to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
each Member from Iowa in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
legislature of each State bordering or through 
which the Missouri River flows. 

“We, Kenneth A. Evans, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, and W. J. Scarborough, secre- 
tary of the senate, hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing resolution was adopted 
by the senate and house of thc Fifty-first 
General Assembly of Iowa. 

“KENNETH A. EVANS, 
“Lieutenant Governor of Iowa.” 
By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 

SALTONSTALL) : 

Resolution of the General Court of Massa- 

chusetts; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress for the 
construction and maintenance of a vet- 
erans’ hospital in the city of Lawrence, 
Mass. 

“Whereas the lack of adequate hospital 
facilities in this Commonwealth for the care 
of veterans of the present war presents a 
most serious situation; and 

“Whereas it is most urgent that immediate 
steps be taken to remedy such situation: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to immediately pass such 
legislation and make such appropriations as 
may be necessary to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., of a veterans’ hospital; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these reductions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” : 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That this legislature approves 
and supports without reservations the aims, 
purposes, and hopes of the world confer- 
ence to be held at San Francisco, Calif., April 
25, 1945, understanding as we do that the 
organization of world security arising there- 
from will be based upon the plans formu- 
lated at Dumbarton Oaks. 

“That the secretary of state forward copies 
of these resolutions to the Members of Con- 
gress from Vermont requesting them to give 
their active support to the said world cone 
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ference and to the treaty that emerges there. 

from without reservations, 

“Approved April 6, 1945. 

““MorTIMER R. Proctor, 

“Governor,” 

By Mr. HATCH: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 

State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial memorializing and request- 
ing the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact a law granting 10,000,000 
acres of land from the public lands of the 
United States of Amerwma, situated in the 
State of New Mexico, in trust to the said 
State of New Mexico, under the same re- 
strictions and limitations as_ previous 
grants under provisions of the act of June 
20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557) and for the benefit 
of the Home and Training School for 
Mental LDefectives, Girls’ Welfare Home, 
Carrie Tingley Crippled Children’s Hos. 
pital, the Museum. of New México, Boys’ 
Reform School at Springer, public buildings 
at the capital, water reservoirs for New 
Mexico irrigation purposes, for the estab- 
lishment of a school of medicine, New Mcx- 
ico Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and the com- 
mon schools of New Mexico 


“Be it resolved by the Legtslature of the 
State of New Mevzico: 

“Whereas the New Mexico Home and Train- 
ing School for Mental Defectives, Los Lu.us, 
New. Mexico, a State institution of which the 
facilities are generally known to be definitely 
inadequate for the purpose for wich such 
home and training school was established; 
and 

“Whereas, the Girls’ Welfare Home, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., a State institution for de- 
linquent girls, has inadequate facilities and 
funds for a progressive program worthy of its 
Purpose; and 

“Whereas the Carrie Tingley Hospital for 
Crippled Children, a State institution for the 
care and treatment of crippled children, with 
emphasis on the treatment of those afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, while splendidly 
equipped for the work, is deserving of mainte- 
nance revenues; and 

“Whereas the three foregoing institutions 
are almost entirely financed by legislative ap- 
propriations and the service and needs are 
such that each is worthy of invariable basic 
income; and 

“Whereas the Museum of New Mexico, an 
important institution which was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the original group of 
State institutions receiving land grants, con- 
serves and houses invaluable collections of 
the greatest cultural importance in the fields 
of art, archaeology, ethnology, and history; 
repairs and maintains various historic sites 
and State monuments; maintains an exten- 
sive research library in the fields of its inter- 
ests; and operates 10 branch museums in 
various communities of the State; and 

“Whereas the Boys’ Reform School, Sprine- 
er, N. Mex., a State industrial school for de- 
linquent boys, although the beneficiary of a 
previous grant of land is greatly in need o! 
additional facilities, equipment, and funds 
to accomplish the service for which the same 
was established; and 

“Whereas the public buildings at the capi- 
tal, a program for which previous grants 
have been insufficient and many futile at- 
tempts have been made to finance the re- 
modeling of present structures, and the con- 
struction of new buildings to provide greatly 
needed governmental office space; and 

“Whereas previous grants of lands to New 
Mexico for the benefit of its water reservoirs 
for irrigation purposes have proved insuffi- 
cient to provide reasonable revenues for 
proper study, determination, and develop- 
ment of the water resources of this arid State; 
and 

“Whereas, the State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, Socorro, N. Mex., the only free-bed 
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‘berculosis institution in New Mexico, is 
nervised and maintained by a limited allot- 
t from the funds appropriated to the de- 
rtment of public welfare, said institution's 
acity being therefore inadequate to meet 
needs of the needy tubercular people of 
State, and since the greatest need exists 
use of the increasing need and for the 
rly development of the health program 
of New Mexico; and 
“Whereas a school of medicine and nursing, 
be established at some future time and in 
nnection with some established education- 
istitution, as the legislature may direct, is 
‘rative to the future; and 
Whereas the common schools, by reason 
continuous growth and anticipated post- 
expansion, will unquestionably require 
itional financial resources in order to 
et these increased obligations to the chil- 
en of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas the foregoing represents certain 

finite social and economic needs and serv- 

essential to the welfare and well-being of 
the people of New Mexico; and 

‘Whereas the tax resources of New Mexico 

ire both variable and limited, and grants of 
public lands would give relief to taxpayers 
and insure correspondingly greater benefits to 
the people; and 

‘Whereas there exists for administration of 
such lands as sought the New Mexico State 
Land Office, which has, under the several 
commissioners of public lands since state- 
hood, administered previously granted lands 
at minimum cost in @ manner worthy of the 
trust imposed, and unequalled in any other 
State of the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the State of New Mezico: 

“Section 1. That the Seventy-ninth Con- 
zress of the United States of America, now 
in regular session assembled in Washington, 
D. C., be and the same hereby is memorial- 
ized and requested to enact a law during 
the present session of Congress, as soon as 
may be done, granting ten million (10,000,- 
000 A.) acres of public lands of the United 
States of America, situated in New Mexico, 
notwithstanding said lands are now or may 
hereafter be embraced within any Executive 
order of withdrawal, or grazing district au- 
thorized under the act of June 28, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1269), to the State of New Mexico, in 
trust for the use and benefit of the following 
named New Mexico institutions or purposes 
in the following amounts or acreage, respec- 
tively: For Home and Training School for 
Mental Defectives, 1,000,000 acres; for Girls’ 
Welfare Home, 500,000 acres; for Carrie Ting- 
ley Crippled Children’s Hospital, 500,000 
acres; for the Museum of New Mexico, 1,000,- 
000 acres; for the Boys’ Reform School, 500,- 
000 acres; for public buildings at the cap- 
ital, 2,000,000 acres; for water reservoirs for 
irrigation purposes, 1,500,000 acres; for es- 
tablishment in the future of a school of 
medicine, surgery, and nursing at such edu- 
cational institution as the legislature shall 
determine, 1,000,000 acres; for the New Mex- 
ico Tuberculosis Sanatorium, to remain under 
direction and management of the New Mexico 
Department of Public Welfare, 500,000 acres; 
and for the common schools of the State 
of New Mexico, 1,500,000 acres, making a total 
grant of 10,000,000 acres of land. 

“Sec. 2. That the lands requested to be 
granted shall be under the same restrictions 
and limitations as those of the enabling act, 
being the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
557): Provided, however, That the selections 
of same shall in no way be hindered by the 
reservations and established grazing dis- 
tricts authorized under the provisions of said 
act of Congress of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 

269): And provided further, That the Con- 
gress may make provision for protection of 
existing preference rights of permittees and 
lessees and further providing for lease after 
appraisement and classification of such lands, 
and authorizing the New Mexico Commis- 





sioner of Public Lands and agents of the 
United States to enter into cooperative un- 
dertakings with respect thereto. 

“Sec. 3. Be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this 
house joint memorial be placed upon the 
permanent records of the office of the secre- 
tary of state of New Mexico. 

“Sec. 4. Be it further 

“Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
forthwith sent respectively to the President 
of the United States of America, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, and to the 
Senators and Representatives of New Mexico 
in Congress. 

“Approved by me this 7th day of April 1945. 

“JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
“Governor, State of New Mezico.” 
By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress, 
the Office of Price Administration, and the 
War Food Administration to take steps to 
relieve the butter shortage; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented today by Mr. La FOLLETTE.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, rescinding the action of 
the 1943 Wisconsin Legislature in adopting 
enrolled Joint Resolution 75, memorializing 
Congress to call a convention to consider an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing a limitation on taxes im- 
posed by Congress on incomes, transfers of 
property and gifts, except in time of war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented today by Mr. La FOLLETTE.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF WISCONSIN LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present three 
joint resolutions adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
appropriately referred, and, under the 
rule, printed in the REcorpD. 

To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress, 
the Office of Price Administration, and the 
War Food Administration to take steps to 
relieve the butter shortage 


Whereas there is at present a shortage of 
butter which has necessitated the drastic 
rationing of the domestic supply despite the 
fact that more milk is now being produced 
in the United States than at any time in 
the history of the dairy industry; and 

Whereas this butter shortage has been cre- 
ated artificially by maintaining an unreason- 
ably low ceiling on the price of butterfat 
which has resulted in a planned divergence 
of the available milk supply to other branches 
of the dairy industry, notably the production 
of evaporated and powdered milk; and 

Whereas it is known authoritatively that 
surpluses of evaporated and powdered milk, 
far in excess of present and future military 
and lend-lease needs, are being built because 
of this artificial divergence; and 

Whereas butter is the “gold standard” 
which gives prosperity and balance to the 
entire dairy industry; and 

Whereas this artificial divergence of milk 
to other branches of the dairy industry is 
having a detrimental effect on the production 
of butter, is unnecessarily depriving the civil- 
ian population of one of the most nutritious 
foods known to man and is causing the but- 
ter substitute industry to be built up at the 
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expense of the dairy industry: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legisiature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States, the War Food Administration, and 
the Office of Price Administration to imme- 
diately take steps to adjust the ceiling price 
of butterfat so as to encourage a more normal 
flow of the available milk supply to butter 
production; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Food Administra- 
tion, and to each House of the Congress and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legis!ature 
of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency.) 


To the Committee on Commerce: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


Joint resolution memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States to take 
such steps as are necessary to enable de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway immediately upon termination 
of the war 


Whereas the President has termed the pro- 
posed development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway for travel by seagoing 
vessels more important to the country’s pub- 
lic than any other project of this nature; and 

Whereas for 50 years outstanding Ameri- 
cans in Official and civilian life, concerned 
with the economic welfare of the people 
of this country, have urged this undertaking 
as vital to the full development of the 
country’s cesources and inland transporta- 
tion facilities; and for 20 years the Governors 
and Legislatures of the State of Wisconsin, 
regardless of political affiliations, have gone 
on record as favoring such a project; and 

Whereas every effort in the past to make 
this seaway a reglity has failed because of 
vigorous opposition from selfish interests; 
and 

Whereas the urge for this seaway is today 
strong and virile and will continue so to be 
until the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way is made adequate for navigation of sea- 
going vessels and furnishes Midwest farm, 
factory, mine, and shipyard products access 
to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas a seaway from the Great Lakes to 
the tidewaters of the Atlantic will increase 
our national security in time of crisis, aid in 
the restoration of our foreign markets after 
the war, stimulate development of the re- 
sources of the Midwest and lower transpor- 
tation costs; and 

Whereas if authorized and undertaken as 
an immediately post-war works program such 
project will provide a cushion to the employ- 
ment shift when the eventual change from 
war to peace-time conditions arrives, and will 


furnish a full measure of opportunity for 
employment to the returning soldier: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 


curring), That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to make such 
treaties an‘l to enact such legislation as is 
necessary to authorize development of the 
Grea* Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway for navi- 


gat.on of seagoing vessels immediately 
upon terminaticn of the war; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President, to 
both Houses of the Congress, and to each 
Wisconsin Member thereof, to the governing 


bodies of Wisconsin port cities, and to the 
major cities bordering the Great Lakes with 
a@ fervent plea for aggressive action in 
furthering this cause. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
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_ of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.) 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Assembly Joint Resolution 11 
A joint resolution rescinding the action of 
the 1943 Legislature of Wisconsin in adopt- 
ing enrolled Joint Resolution 75, me- 
morializing Congress to call a convention to 
consider an amendment to the Constitu- 

tion of the United States providing a limi- 

tation on taxes imposed by Congress on in- 

comes, transfers of property, and gifts, ex- 
cept in time of war 

Whereas the 1943 Legislature of Wisconsin 
adopted and transmitted to each House of 
the Congress of the United States Joint Reso- 
lution 75 memorializing the Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of considering 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fixing a specified limitation 
on the taxes which Congress may impose on 
incomes or transfers of property at or after 
death or by way of gift, except in time of 
war; and 

Whereas a number of the members of the 
1943 legislature who favored the proposal, 
many of whom are members of the 1945 leg- 
islature, consider the proposal as an arbitrary 
and unjust restriction upon the constitu- 
tional right of the Congress to provide for 
the general welfare of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the 1945 Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin hereby rescinds the action of the 1943 
legislature in adopting Joint Resolution 75 
and directs that a ccpy of this rescinding 
resolution be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each Member of the Congress 
from this State. 

(The VICE PRESIDEN1 laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.) 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a letter 
from a group of representative men 
nurses, which corresponds to a petition, 
together with a summarization of the 
number of men nurses available, and a 
statement of why and how they may be 
used in the armed forces. In view of the 
fact that important legislation dealing 
with this problem is now pending in 
Congress, and will be before this body 
shortly, I believe this information to be 
of much value and worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Accordingly, I ask that the 
letter, summarization, and statement re- 
ferred to, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, and 
that the same be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Indiana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The letter, summarization, and state- 

nent were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Stick BAY, UNITED STATES MARITIME 
SERVICE TRAINING STATION, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 1945. 

In an attempt to secure justice and fair 
play for our profession, a group of repre- 
sentative men nurses respectfully write this 
letter and solicit your support as well as the 
support of other fair-minded and public- 
spirited citizens, 
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Few people are aware of the fact that men 
nurses are denied commissions in the armed 
forces, although women nurses with no 
greater training or experience are enrolled 
as commissioned officers. This discrimina- 
tion is purely on the basis of sex. Men 
nurses receive practically identical training 
that women nurses do and must pass the 
same State board licensing examinations. 
The training of men nurses is such that it 
will make them more valuable in wartime, 
since they are trained with special emphasis 
on psychiatric and genito-urinary nursing, 
both fields in which the need for expert 
nursing personnel is particularly acute and 
in which it is generally conceded that men 
are more effective than women in dealing 
with men. 

This discriminatory attitude toward men 
nurses seems unwise and unjust, especially 
since there is a serious shortage of nursing 
personnel in the armed forces, and since 
there is a Nation-wide appeal to young 
women to enter training. Because of this 
discrimination, the majority of men nurses 
have sought employment in defense plants, 
the United States Maritime Service, and 
other essential industries, rather than enter 
the armed forces as enlisted men under 
circumstances where their professional 
training would either be ignored, or where 
their scope of usefulnéss would be greatly 
limited. 

The commissioning of men nurses on the 
same basis as women nurses would better 
serve the interests of the armed forces in 
that front-line assignments could be given 
to these men who, by virtue of their sex, 
could better withstand combat conditions 
both physically and emotionally. 

At the American Nurses’ Association con- 
vention held in Buffalo, N, Y., in June 1944, 
the women nurses passed on resolutions 
whole-heartedly endorsing our cause 

THoMAs J. LANE, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a bill (H. R. 4760) into 
Congress on May 5, 1944. This bill died due 
to lack of action by the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 

We might add, finally, that there are two 
bills, H. R. 68 and H. R. 483, before the pres- 
ent Congress which would grant recognition 
to men nurses. 

Your interest in our behalf will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

Vinton H. Wenner, registered nurse; 
Wayne Chapman, registered nurse; 
Victor Neu, registered nurse; Luth- 
er P. Christman, registered nurse; 
Henning R. Willers, registered 
nurse; Gerald Phalin, registered 
nurse; Philip R. Farinella, reg- 
istered nurse; LeRoy Bartlett, reg- 
istered nurse. 


If any further: information is required, 
inquiries may be addressed to any of the men 
signing this letter, or to the following offi- 
cer of the Men Nurses’ Section of the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association: LeRoy N. Craig, 
chairman, 4401 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


I. MEN NURSES AVAILABLE 


(a) In 1940 there were 8,169 graduate men 
nurses in the United States. Assuming one- 
third of these to be of military age and phy- 
sically fit, 2,700 would be in the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

(b) In the same year, 800 men student 
nurses were enrolled in the 4 large schools 
of nursing exclusively for men nurses, and 
in the mixed schools. The schools would have 
graduated one-third of their enrollment each 
year, which would have meant 1,200 addi- 
tional graduate nurses if the schools had 
been permitted to function normally, and 
all of those nurses would be in the armed 
forces as, unlike the women nurses, they 
would have no choice, The schools could not 
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continue a normal enrollment of men stu- 
dents because insofar as men nurses were not 
recognized in the armed forces, reserve units 
could not be set up for the boys until their 
education was completed, as in the case with 
the medical doctors. 

(c) Withdrawal of this number of men 
from combat duty or other services would not 
cause a serious handicap, but their addition 
to the Nurse Corps would substantially re- 
duce the present shortage. 

(d) There is no question but that the 
women nurses are rendering efficient and 
heroic service wherever they are, but there js 
no doubt that men nurses would be more 
adaptable to services in field and mobile hos- 
pitals in combat zones. 


II. PROPOSALS 


(a) Amendments of the law of 1904 to 
include men nurses in the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

(b) Granting of commissions to men 
nurses in the armed forces on the Same bas‘s 
as the women nurses. 


Ever since Pearl Harbor we men nurses 
have been striving for recognition as nurses 
in the armed forces. We are not seeking 
glory; rather, we wish to serve in a capacity 
in which we sincerely believe the greatest 
value would be. gained trom our highly 
specialized training and experience. 

We have intensified our efforts recently 
because of the critical shortage of nurses in 
the services. We want cur fighting men to 
have the best care that medical science can 
give. We have received favorable replies from 
many Congressmen and other interested 
officials, yet the Army and Navy Medical De- 
partments continue to offer the same objec- 
tions to our recognition. 

It is time to analyze these objections. 
From the Surgeon General of the Army, we 
quote two statements. One: “The situation 
concerning male nurses is not at all parallel 
to that of female nurses, who are appointed 
for a single specific type of duty for which 
they are peculiarly qualified by reason of 
their sex.” 

What does this mean? What is this specific 
type of duty for which men nurses are not 
qualified? Both men and women nurses have 
the same education and training. Both pass 
all regulations set by the National League ot 
Nursing Education. Both are licensed in 
the same manner. 

Statement number two: “Army nurses of 
either sex must accord patients all the usual 
care required by the duties of their profes- 
sion, including a variety of intimate offices 
and quasi-menial services. Women of officer 
rank can render these duties without incon- 
gruity, while men of such rank could not.” 

We ask, why not? We realized we would 
have to render such services when we entered 
our chosen profession and have rendered 
these services in civilian life without loss of 
respect. In fact, in certain types of condi- 
tions, male patients have particularly ap- 
preciated our relieving the embarrassment 
occasioned when women performed these 
duties, and often the treatment has been 
much more effective just because the barrie 
of sex was removed. Not infrequently the 
care of male patients has been left to un- 
trained personnel because of the ever-present 
problem of sex, and the results have been 
very unsatisfactory. This is particularly true 
of psychiatric and genito-urinary diseases. 
If men cannot render such services to their 
fellow men without losing respect, then cer- 
tainly the whole medical and scientific field 
should have lost its respect and high stand- 
ing long ago. In many instances doctors have 
had to perform menial tasks because of the 
lack of trained co-workers, and yet have 
retained the respect and undying gratitude 
of their patients. That is part of the tradi- 
tion of both the nursing and medical profes- 
sions, 
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We are informed that male nurses may 
enter the Hospital Corps, where, if qualified, 
they may enter officer candidate school and 
obtain a commissioned rank. Many men 
nurses have tried for the past 4 years to 
qualify for O. C. S., and yet none have rank 
equal to that of women nurses with whom 
they have trained (and whom in many cases 
they have supervised). If these men were 
qualified to supervise these women and have 
equal or more experience in their profession, 
surely they should be allowed to serve side 
by side with them, rather than under them 
n an entirely different branch of the serv- 
ice 

Moreover, there is a difference between the 
Nurse and the Hospital Corps. The Nurse 
Corps is composed of qualified trained per- 
sonnel which supervises the work of the Hos- 
pital Corps. The latter is largely composed 
of previously untrained personnel who have 
received their training from the military 
schools. Since men nurses are trained, qual- 
ified workers in civilian life, why is it im- 
possible to utilize this skill in military life 
on the same basis as that of women nurses— 
namely, in the Nurse Corps? Is it fair to ask 
men nurses, who have expended time and 
effort to gain further education and the right 
to call themselves R. N. in civilian life, to 
start all over again in military life to gain, 
finally, recognition as nurses, and on the 
other hand grant women nurses full recog- 
nition immediately upon enrollment? 

The Surgeon General of the Medical Corps 
fells us how simple it is to gain entrance into 
the medical units of the armed services, but 
here are a few facts we have found out from 
actual experience. We are barred from the 
Army and Navy Nurse Corps and under pres- 
ent draft laws are unable even to enlist in 
the armed forces. We may only apply for 
voluntary induction and hope to ve put in 
the Hospital Corps, though even this is not 
guaranteed. We are unable to benefit at all 
trom our previous medical training. We re- 
ceive the rank of private if we are allowed to 

enter the Army Medical Corps. It has been 
said that it is easier to get into heaven than 
into the Army or Navy Nurse Corps, yet 10,- 
000 nurses are still urgently needed. We are 
merely asking permission to share the same 
standing in military life accorded us in civil- 
ian liie—that is, the right to join the nursing 
corps, where we can make our maximum con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

May we have that chance? 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

3y Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

5.421. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of certain American prisoners of war; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 182). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H.R.1701. A bill to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 183); and 

H. R. 2388. A bill to provide for enlistments 
in the Regular Army during the period of 
the war, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 184). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with re- 
spect to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 185). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 87. Resolution to investigate the 
disposal of the Government's interest in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 186), and, under the 
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rule, the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A bill and joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 864. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S.J. Res. 56. Joint resolution authorizing 
the removal of the fountain erected near the 
intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Seventh Street NW., in the District of Co- 
lumbia, pursuant to the joint resolution 
approved July 6, 1882, and the acceptance 
from the State of California of a suitable 
statue, memorial, or monument to be erected 
in place thereof; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SAFEGUARDING OF MILITARY INFORMA- 
TION—RECONSIDERATION OF SENATE 
BILL 805 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week there was taken 
from the calendar and passed Senate 
bill 805, to insure further the military 
security of the United States by prevent- 
ing disclosures of information secured 
through official sources. At this time I 
wish to enter a motion to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and passed. 
I think it is very important that the 
Senate should give further consideration 
to the measure, and that it should be 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Michigan will be 
entered. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WHEELER § submitted’ three 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1840, as amended, which were sev- 
erally ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

PREFERENTIAL CONSIDERATION OF 

QUALIFIED WAR VETERANS IN EM- 

PLOYMENT ° 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 13), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress so long as American war 
veterans are unemployed and when their 
employment needs are not met by the guar- 
anties of the selective-service law and when 
preferential employment is not otherwise 
provided in governmental work, then unem- 
ployed American war veterans should receive 
preferential consideration by private em- 
ployers when such veterans are qualified. 


WATER SUPPLY BELOW BOULDER DAM 
(S. DOC. NO. 39) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 17 of this year I addressed a letter 
to Hon. Harry W. Bashore, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, stating that I 
wanted further light on the supply and 
demand equation for Colorado River 
water, as developed in the testimony of 
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himself and Mr. Riter before the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations. 

To this letter I received Mr. Bashore’s 
reply, and a table setting forth the flows, 
and other matters. This information is 
of such vital importance that I respect- 
fully ask unanimous consent that the 
correspondence and the table be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

EXPEDITION OF CAPT. JOHN C. FRE- 
MONT—ARTICLE BY PAUL I. WELLMAN 
|[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorD an article en- 

titled “John C. Fremont Left This Settlement 

To Open the West 100 Years Ago Today,” 

from the Kansas City Times of May 29, 1943, 

which appears in the Appendix. | 

FARLEY SPEAKS OF FUTURE—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE BRIDGEPORT POST 

[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Farley Speaks of Future,” from the 
Bridgeport Post of March 31, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


INDIVIDUALISM IN AMERICA—ARTICLE 
FROM THE BOSTON POST 
{Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorpD a comment 
under the heading “Wise words,” published 
in the Boston Post of March 31, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


GOVERNMENT IN THE LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE—EDITORIAL FROM THE BED- 
FORD DAILY TIMES-MAIL 
|Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 

titled “When Do We Get Enough Govern- 
ment,” published in the Bedford Daily Times- 

Mail, of Bedford, Ind., in the issue of April 4, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE—EDITORIAL FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorD an editorial 
entitled “Put Your Cows Together, Boys,” 
published in the Indianapolis News, which 
appears in the Appendix. | 
A POST-WAR FARM PROGRAM—THE FULL 
PARITY EXPORT PLAN EMBODIED IN 
THE BANKHEAD-EASTLAND BILL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alabama I[Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and I have introduced an 
agricultural bill which has been referred 
to and is now pending in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
object of this bill is to secure economic 
justice and parity income for the farm- 
ers of the United States who produce for 
their livelihood wheat, cotton, lard, 
pork products, corn, tobacco, rice, fruits, 
and other farm commodities. 

FARM PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED 


Since 1920 the greatest domestic prob- 
lem in the United States has been the 
farm problem. After 25 years it remains 
unsolved. Ou. failure to solve it has 
caused more poverty and suffering in 
this country than any other one thing 
or combination of things except war it- 
Self. It is true, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent abnormal war conditions act as an 
opiate to deaden the pain of this disease. 
However, America still suffers from it. 
The same conditions that caused it are 
still present. The malady has not been 
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arrested, but because of our greatly ex- 
panded productive capacity, due to the 
war, it will set in with devastating effect 
to American agriculture in the post-war 
pericd unless measures are taken to 
cure it. 

Mr. President, millions of words have 
been spoken; a great number of laws 
have been passed; billions of dollars have 
been spent; thousands of people have 
been hired in a vain attempt to cure the 
Gisease. It has all failed because no con- 
certed attempt has been made to re- 
move the causes of thc trouble. The 
causes are agricultural surpluses. Acre- 
ages have been reduced. The surpluses 
are still piled up. This illness wil! be 
fatal unless necessary, sensible, and 
practical measures are taken to move 
farm products into consumption. In 
fact, Mr. President, we produce for con- 
sumption and under our capitalistic sys- 
tem the producer is entitled to a price 
for his product which will yield to him 
a profit. Because of this surplus the 
American farmer has not for 25 years on 
an average received a price for his prod- 
uct suilicient to support his family at a 
decent American level. The cause of the 
disease is the surplus, and until meas- 
ures are taken to move that surplus into 
consumption, and at the same time give 
to the farmer a decent price for his prod- 
uct, the disease with its attending pov- 
erty, debt, low living standards, and 
human suffering will ccntinue and in- 
tensify. 

It is no solution simply to reduce acre- 
ages when surpluses pile up. Remove the 
cause of the surplus. A starving and 
ragged world is in need of all we can 
produce. Simply to reduce the acreage 
is suicidal. It has not solved the farm 
problem and it never will. The chan- 
nels of world trade must be reopened if 
agriculture is to be benefited. 

WORLD PEACE RESTS ON AN ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATION 

We stand at the crossroads in America 
today. The American people, the peo- 
ples of the world, look to the American 
Congress for leadership. The hopes, the 
prayers, the aspirations of mankind go 
with our deliberations. The welfare of 
unborn generations, the future of the 
modern world is in our hands. We are 
pledged to set up a peaceful and well- 
ordered world. We are pledged to set 
up a world organization which will ban- 
ish the tears, the suffering, the horrors 
of war. We must so organize the world 
that mankind will live in peace for gen- 
erations yet to come. Peace, prosperity, 
human happiness are impossible things 
unless the world is so organized tha* all 
mankind will have access to the raw ma- 
terials and resources of the earth. Po- 
litical rights, democracy, do not dwell 
with men who are poverty-stricken and 
hungry. There must be no “have not” 
nations if the post-war world is to be a 
world of peace. 

Mr. President, American agriculture 
must not be permitted to return to the 
threadbare thirties. We must not permit 
the farmers of this country again to suf- 
fer the abject poverty which was their 
lot from the great depression until the 
present tragic catastrophe. As has been 
well said, the only self-contained com- 
munity is a graveyard, and world peace is 
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an impossibility without world trade. A 
political organization of the nations of 
the earth to prevent aggression and en- 
force the peace cannot succeed unless it 
is founded upon economic freedom, 
which means the removal of the barriers 
which prevent the flow of world com- 
merce. World trade is necessary to make 
mankind prosperous and _ contented. 
Without it Dumbarton Oaks will fail. 
Unless we restore world trade it is abso- 
lutely certain there will be a third world 
war. This is the decision, Mr. President, 
that America must make. We must pro- 
mote and encourage world trade. We 
must accept foreign goods in the United 
States. Any sacrifice we make is cheap 
if by so doing we secure permanent peace. 
Unless we follow the road to world pros- 
perity, the blood, the tears, the sacrifices 
of the American people will have all been 
in vain. In fact, Mr. President, it is the 
purpose of the bill to promote the neces- 
sary expansion of world commerce in 
such a way as not to injure American 
industry and not to reduce the American 
price level, but to remove agricultural 
surpluses for the welfare of the Nation 
ana the prosperity of the world. It will 
give the nations of Europe the food and 
fiber so necessary for their prosperity. 

Americans too often forget how the 
loss of our foreign markets resulted in 12 
long years of declining farm prices. 
They forget that our pre-1930 cotton 
export market created more employment 
than W. P. A. or P. W. A. provided at 
their peak. 

We have normally in the United States, 
Mr. President, a surplus-producing agri- 
cultural machine. The economists tell 
us that it takes 2% acres of productive 
soil to produce the food and fiber neces- 
sary to support a human being at decent 
living standards. The United States to- 
day has 16 acres of land per capita, a 
large portion of it productive. American 
agriculture cannot prosper if it can pro- 
duce only the food and fiber for the 
people of the United States. Sixteen 
acres of productive soil per capita, when 
2'5 acres is all that is necessary to sup- 
port a human being, means simply that 
agriculture must export or die. The war 
has still further greatly expanded the 
productivity of this agricultural ma- 
chine. Our agricultural production to- 
day is 33 percent above the 1935 to 1939. 
average. It is now more necessary than 
ever that we regain export markets. Our 
markets must be world markets. Our 
customers must be mankind. If the 
American agricultural industry is to pro- 
duce only for the domestic market—as it 
is now doing, except for lend-lease—then 
it is faced with bankruptcy; industry is 
faced with shut-downs, the industrial 
worker with unemployment, and the 
country with depression. It is certainly 
a fundamental fact in our economy that 
when the farmer cannot buy, the indus- 
trial worker cannot work. Furthermore, 
this domestic market will be much 
smaller in the post-war era when con- 
sumption and production go back to 
normal standards. 


CAUSE OF THE FARM PROBLEM 
Mr. President, what is the solution, 


and how will the Bankhead-Eastland 
full parity export plan cure this situa« 
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tion, and what will be the result in the 
United States if it is enacted into law 
The answer, of course, is that we must 
regain our export markets. But what is 
the cause of the loss of those markets 
and what is the remedy? There is one 
fundamental cause of the loss of these 
markets, and that cause is the protective 
tariff. Any relief must come throuch 
the tariff. It is possible to give agricy|. 
ture relief, as this bill does, without re- 
pealing the tariff and without injury to 
the price levels of American industry or 
the wage scales of industrial labor. 

Mr. President, how has the tariff cost 
American agriculture its export mar- 
kets? Trade is a two-way street. It js 
fundamentally an exchange of com- 
modities. There is only one way that a 
person can buy anything and that is 
through the sale of commodities or per- 
sonal services, Foreign nations, with 
the exception of Britain and Russia, 
have little gold, and the only way they 
can pay American agriculture for its 
products is through the sale to us of their 
products. The sale to us of their com- 
modities is the only way they can get the 
dollars to pay the American farmer for 
his surplus production of cotton, wheat, 
lard, pork, and other farm products, 
Many of these nations are industrial no’- 
tions. In fact, the great markets, the 
necessary markets, for our surplus farm 
production are the industrial nations of 
the earth. They are nations which pro- 
duce manufactured goods identical with 
manufactured goods produced in the 
United States. These nations urgently 
need raw cotton. They desire and prefer 
the American product. They des- 
perately need wheat, wool, rice, lard, 
pork products, and fruits produced in 
the United States. In fact, the continen' 
of Europe, overpopulated and with a 
shortage of resources, has depended for 
generations on the farm products pro- 
duced by our surplus-producing Ameri- 
can agricultural machine. There is a 
desperate, urgent necessity that they re- 
ceive these products from us. That they 
receive raw materials for their industries 
and food for their populations is neces- 
sary if they are to prosper. It is neces- 
sary if the Dumbarton Oaks agreement 
is to succeed. Mr. President, it is vita! 
that they receive this food and fiber from 
American farms if America is to be 
prosperous. In fact, world prosperity 
and peace in the future depend upon 
whether or not we trade with and ex- 
change commodities with them. This 
means that we must take their industria! 
products—take what they have to sel! 
even though those products are identica! 
with products manufactured in the 
United States. Trade is the only way 
they can acquire the dollar exchange 
necessary to purchase and remove the 
agricultural surplus which for many 
years has brought poverty and sufferins 
to the farmers of America. Under this 
bill we can do that without injury to, but 
with great benefit to, American industry. 

There is another condition which grows 
out of the tariff that must also be solved 
before agriculture is materially benefited. 
Our tariff rates on incoming dutiable 
goods averaged 59 percent in 1932 under 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff. No reciprocal 
trade agreements were made with certain 
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foreign industrial nations. With others 
reciprocal trade agreements did not go 
into effect until so shortly before the war 
that their influence was not felt. The 
result is that the price level for finished 
manufactured goods of many types in the 
United States is still 40 to 60 percent 
higher than the world price level. This 
has artificially increased from 40 to 60 
percent the cost of such goods which the 
farmer must buy. It has lowered his 
standard of living. It has placed him at 
a disadvantage in competition with for- 
eign agriculture. To compensate him 
the Government, through commodity 
loans of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, has initiated a loan program which 
artificially holds up the price of Ameri- 
can farm products above the world price 
level. By our acreage reduction program 
we have attempted to reduce production 
to American needs. By holding the price 
of our products above the world price we 
drive foreign purchasers away. They, of 
course, purchase their requirements 
where they can be purchased the cheap- 
American cotton today is worth, 
roughly, 6 cents a pound more than the 
world price. Other farm products are 
also held artificially higher than their 
world prices. These artificial prices are 
necessary because the farmer must pay 
artificial prices for the industrial prod- 
ucts which he must purchase. It is only 
justice to hold the price of American 
farm products at these levels. This pro- 
gram, however, in the long run will be 
fatal, because no provision is made to 
move these farm products into consump- 
tion. To reduce the acreage is no an- 
swer. Surpluses still pile up, and we still 
further reduce the acreage. This causes 
unemployment and will bankrupt agri- 
culture, for under these policies all ex- 
port markets, in time, will be swept away 
and we shall produce pnly for domestic 
consumption. 


est. 


FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN EXPLAINED 


Mr. President, what does this full par- 
ity export bill provide? It provides that 
all import duties paid under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, upon any article 
imported into the United States or any of 
its possessions, shall be refunded if an 
amount equal to the sum of the value plus 
import duties is used by the importer or 
his assignee to purchase and export sur- 
plus egricultural commodities produced 
in the United States. The act simply 
means that import duties paid to get 
foreign-manufactured goods into the 
United States would be refunded, pro- 
vided the value of the goods at the world 
price level, plus the tariff duties paid to 
get them into this country, were used to 
purchese agricultural commodities, of 
which the United States has a surplus. 

Let me give an illustration. If cer- 
tain foreign goods of the value of $100,- 
060 at the world price level reach the 
port of New York, there will be due on 
those goods tariff duties of approximately 
£60,000. Sixty thousand dollars will be 
due, for the reason that in the aggregate 
our duties total 60 percent. When this 

um is paid and these goods are delivered 
into the United States, there will be an 
investment in those commodities of 
$160,000. Goods of the value of $100,000 
abroad cost $160,000 when the tariff is 
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paid and they are delivered in this coun- 
try. Inthe United States, however, these 
identical goods are worth, in the mar- 
kets, roughly $160,000, instead of their 
$100,000 value abroad, for the reason that 
our domestic price level for many manu- 
factured commodities is approximately 
60 percent higher than the world price 
level. They can readily be sold in the 
United States for this amount. We 
would tell the foreigner, or the importer, 
whoever he might be, “Use this $160,000 
to buy for export American agricultural 
products, of which we have a surplus, 
and we will refund you the $60,000 in 
tariff duties that you have paid to get 
these commodities into this country.” 

As I have said, Mr. President, trade is 
but the exchange of commodities, and 
the key to this whole thing is the pur- 
chase of foreign goods at the American 
price instead of the world price, which 
would enable the sale of surplus farm 
products for export at the American price 
or parity price. By increasing the price 
of foreign goods to the American price, 
we would enable the foreign purchaser to 
buy our surplus farm products at the 
American price level. This would be an 
exchange of commodities at the Ameri- 
can price level and at the American 
standard of living. No cheap foreign 
goods could come in to saturate the 
American market and lower the wage 
scale and living standards of Americans, 
whether they were employed in industry 
or agriculture. Under this system the 
British could pay the American cotton 
grower a parity price of 22 cents a pound. 
In other words, the same $100,000 of 
British goods would buy as many bales 
of cotton at the American parity price 
of 22 cents a pound as it would buy from 
Brazil at 16 cents a pound, for the reason 
that the goods worth $100,000 at the 
world level are worth $160,000 in this 
country. This would be true of all sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. It would 
bridge the gap between the higher Amer- 
ican price level and the world price. It 
would obviate the necessity of a two-price 
system. Instead of permitting the price 
of American farm products to fall to the 
low world level and impoverish our 
farmers, we would raise the value of for- 
eign goods imported in this country to 
the American level, and thus would en- 
able these foreign goods to buy American 
farm products at the American level of 
prices. Remember, Mr. President, trade 
is the exchange of commodities. A for- 
eign nation must sell its goods or services 
to get the money to purchase our prod- 
ucts. Raise the price of these same 
goods to the American price, and they 
will buy farm products at the American 
level. 

Furthermore, we would protect the do- 
mestic price structure for industrial 
goods, and thus would protect industrial 
jobs. With this bill enacted into law, it 
would become to the farmers’ interest to 
protect the American price structure for 
industrial goods, because the mainte- 
nance of this price structure would en- 
able him to get parity prices or higher 
than world prices for his products. He 
would get parity or higher than world 
prices, no matter whether those products 
were sold for foreign or domestic con- 
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sumption. In other words, the American 
farmer would secure parity or higher 
than world prices for all his production, 
regardless of where it was sold. It would 
obviate the necessity of and the argu- 
ment for the unsound two-price system. 

This measure, Mr. President, would be 
a certain cure for the farm problem. It 
would be a cure for the problem of the 
surplus because it would establish an ex- 
change of commodities, and it would pro- 
vide the necessary doilar exchange for 
foreign nations to purchase our products, 
and further, it would provide them with 
dollar exchange sufficient to pay parity 
for American farm products. 

Mr. President, this measure is in no 
sense a subsidy. It is not a subsidy, be- 
cause the goods would never have come 
into the United States in the first place, 
and the refunded tari revenues would 
never have been paid if the importer or 
shipper had not known that the tariff 
duties paid would be refunded upon the 
purchase of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. In fact, the object in their 
shipping their goods here would be to 
acquire the wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities so necessary for their wel- 
fare. The ability to acquire them by the 
sale of their goods would be the whole 
object of the transaction, and the pay- 
ment of the tariff duties would not be 
made with the intention that they would 
remain in the Treasury, but with the pur- 
pose and intention of getting them back. 
The bill would cost the Treasury nothing. 
In fact, by raising farm income it would 
place millions of new tax dollars into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY SAFEGUARDED 


Mr. President, the crux of this whole 
situation is the importation of foreign in- 
dustrial goods into the United States to 
pay for our exportable surplus of farm 
products. By it, foreign countries would 
acquire the essential coliar exchange to 
purchase farm surpluses. I full well 
realize that there is grave fear in every 
segment of American business and labor 
that the importation of foreign manu- 
factured goods would destroy the Amer- 
ican standard of living and would im- 
poverish our country. I do not feel that 
these fears are well grounded. Frankly, 
I am violently opposed to our present 
tariff structure. However, Mr. President, 
in this measure there are adequate safe- 
guards for the high-teriff men. Every 
manufacturing industry would be pro- 
tected. Not one industrial price level 
would be reduced. No industry and no 
industrial worker would be injured. No 
such thing could happen if this bill were 
enacted into law. In the first place, the 
goods would come in, as I have shown, at 
the American price level. In the next 
place, the total amount of foreign manu- 
factured goods that wceuld come into 
America under this bill would be limited 
to the amount necessary to buy up our 
peacetime exportable farm surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, lard, pork products, fruits, 
tebacco, and rice. Finally, the imports 
of every type of manufactured goods 
could be held to prorated quotas, if that 
should be deemed necessary. If under 
this plan enough goods came into Amer- 
ica each year to purchase the normal 
portable surplus of these commedit.cs, it 
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would equal only 2 percent of the normal 
business of this country, not enough to 
depress the prices of a single American 
product, not enough to throw a single 
American industrial worker out of work, 
not enough to injure American business. 
Furthermore, not one dollar of America’s 
cash buying power for American manu- 
factured goods would be sent abroad; 
only our surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties would be used as payment for for- 
eign goods. American industry would 
not lose a single dollar of American busi- 
ness, because we would increase our for- 
eign trade sufficiently to absorb our 
peacetime crop surpluses. American in- 
dustry would not lose, but would gain 
enormously by the increased rural de- 
mand for American manufactured goods 
that would result once the price-depress- 
ing, poverty-producing crop surpluses 
had been eliminated from the country. 


LABOR’S STAKE IN RURAL PROSPERITY 


Mr. President, American labor has a 
great stake in the enactment of this legis- 
lation. It would mean full employment 
for Americans. Enactment of this bill, 
by removing the surplus agricultural pro- 
duction, would greatly increase the pur- 
chasing power of the millions who farm 
in this country. It would mean new 
maikets for industrial goods. It would 
mean a very great increase in the con- 
sumption of industrial commodities. 
Consumptioh means production, and pro- 
duction means jobs. Agricultural sur- 
pluses in normal times are, as everyone 
knows, price-destroying, and they re- 
duce the purchasing power of the mil- 
lions who engage in agriculture for their 
livelihood. Remove the surpluses, in- 
crease agricultural purchasing power by 
billions of dollars, and you have a tre- 
mendous market for the products of 
American industry. It takes the pur- 
chasing power of American agriculture 
to make the wheels of industry spin. 
When agriculture cannot buy, the indus- 
trial worker cannot work. When we 
make agriculture prosperous, as this bill 
would do, we also make the industry of 
the country prosperous. 

During the great depression we learned 
a tragic and expensive lesson. It is that 
America alone cannot be prosperous, but 
our prosperity depends absolutely upon 
world prosperity. The American people 
alone cannot be prosperous in a world of 
poverty and rags. When we purchase 
the products of our neighbors across the 
seas we make it possivle for them to pur- 
chase American products—the food and 
fiber which is necessary in order for them 
to have the necessities of life. Trade be- 
gets trade. It is an expanding thing. 
When markets are found for our surplus 
agricultural production the purchasing 
power of our own farmers is increased, 
and when we buy the product of foreign 
industrial nations we increase their pur- 
chasing power and the expanding world 
trade thus created will be a great boon 
to American industry. 

WHAT THE FULL-PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE COTTON FARMERS 


By restoring the cotton acreage of the 
South from its present low level of 20,- 
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000,000 acres to a level of 30,000,000 acres, 
which it will certainly do because of the 
increased exports of American cotton, 
and by continuing the present high per- 
acre yields arising from improved meth- 
ods of production, the South could easily 
produce an average of 15,000,000 bales of 
cotton a year. Domestic consumption 
will absorb about 6,000,000 bales, leaving 
9,000,000 bales for export. The entire 
15,000,000 bales would bring the parity 
price if the full parity export plan were 
in effect. 

Let us assume that parity in the post- 
war era continues at its present level of 
approximately 22 cents. Fifteen million 
bales at 22 cents a pound means a value 
of $1,650,000,000 for 1 year’s cotton lint 
production. 

The income of the South from cotton 
lint from 1935 to 1939 averaged $640 ,000,- 
000 a year, or only about 39 percent as 
much. Increased income in the South 
from cotton due to the full parity ex- 
port plan would, therefore, be $1,010,- 
000.000 per year. 

Under the A. A. A. agricultural con- 
servation, and parity-payment programs 
total-benefit.payments of all types to 
cotton farmers from 1933 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, amounted to $1,093,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator care to be interrupted? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand how 
we are going to sell 9,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton at $100 a bale when apparently it 
can be produced in Brazil and in Egypt 
for $50 a bale. In other words, it seems 
to me that it is not the tariff which has 
created the difficulty in exporting cotton, 
but that it is, primarily, the high price of 
American cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator had 
been present when I explained the situa- 
tion he could have readily seen that price 
is not the fundamental element to con- 
sider, For example, as I have already 
stated, goods which are worth $100,000 
abroad if brought into this country and 
the tariff duties paid are worth approxi- 
mately $160,000, because our industrial 
price level in the United States is ap- 
proximately 60 percent above the average 
world price level. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, allow 
me to finish, and then the Senator from 
Ohio may ask me a question. 

The bill merely provides that those 
goods may be shipped into this country 
and sold for $160,000. That amount 
would be used for the purchase of sur- 
plus cotton, wheat, or any other surplus 
farm commodity such as, for example, 
pork products. Those commodities 
would be bought for export. Then the 
$60,000 in tariff duties would be refunded. 
After all, trade is but the exchange of 
commodities. Goods worth $100,000 
abroad could be used to buy cotton from 
Brazil at 16 cents a pound. Yet, com- 
modities which are worth $100,000 abroad 
are worth $160,000 in this country. 

These manufactured goods valued at 
$160,000 in America, when the duty is 
paid, would buy more cotton here in 
America at 22 cents a pound than the 
same goods valued at $100,000 abroad 
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would buy of Brazilian cotton at 16 cents 
a pound. 

It is the tariff which raises the price 
level of American manufactured goods 
above the world level. When we raise 
American crop prices to parity with our 
industrial prices we automatically raise 
American crop prices approximately the 
same degree above world crop prices as 
American industrial prices are above 
world industrial prices. This plan simply 
provides the mechanism for using the 
difference in industrial prices to balance 
the difference in crop prices, so we can 
export our crop surpluses. It would work 
for wheat and other peacetime crop siir- 
pluses just as readily as for cotton. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s plan, we would remit the tariff 
if the money were used to buy surplus 
agricultural products. Am I correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. If the whole tariff were 
remitted it would amount to approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 a year. A billion 
dollars worth of cotton could not be ex- 
ported on the basis of $250,000,000 of 
tariff duties remitted. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the tariff 
duties assessed in the past cannot be 
used as a criterion. Foreign goods are 
not being shipped into this country to- 
day because, in many instances, the 
tariff wall keeps them out. When the 
duties are refunded new goods and new 
commodities will come into this country. 

Mr. TAFT. The difficulty with which 
we are confronted in connection with 
agricultural surpluses is this: Suppose 
we import $5,000,000,000 worth of 
goods—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Nothing like that 
would be necessary under this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. We imported $4,000,000.- 
000 worth of goods in 1928 and 1929 
when the highest tariff this country ever 
had was in effect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We did what we did 
because we were following an absolutely 
foolish policy of lending European na- 
tions money in order to buy our prod- 
ucts—money that was never repaid. 
Furthermore, world trade tends to fol- 
low very closely the curve of prosperity 
or depression in any period. The Sena- 
tor’s statement proves that when we have 
a high level of prosperity such as thi 
bill would provide, the Nation can ab- 
sorb this quantity of imports without 
damage to industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think that th: 
Senator’s statement is true. Our lending 
of money to foreign nations may have al- 
lowed them to buy our goods, but it would 
hardly have allowed them to ship goods 
to us. Let us take an example. Suppose 
we are able to import $4,000,000,000 or 
$5,000,000,000 worth of goods. Let us say 
we are able to export $4,000,000,000 o: 
$5,000,000,000 worth of goods instead of 
$3,000,000,000 worth. The difficulty, as 
I see it, is that we make a great many 
manufactured products much cheaper 
than other nations can make them. 
Some articles cost more, but such things 
as automobiles, for example, are made at 
a lower cost in this country than in other 
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ries. When it comes to competing 

» export market we would find that 

manufactured goods, instead of agri- 

ial commodities, would become sur- 
Perhaps the Senator would en- 
or to meet that situation through 
tariff; but I believe that the tariff 
iid be so infinitesimal compared to 
. total amount of imports that his 
n would not materially relieve the 

ndition of agricultural surplus. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Every economist 
ws that foreign exchange is in- 
volved. This measure would provide 
he dollar exchange with which to pur- 
e commodities, and the use of parity 
our production in this country 
iid provide more money with which 

uy goods which are sold here. 

Mr. TAFT. The ordinary and stand- 
ard argument, however, is not that which 

; made by the Senator. It is that low- 
ering the tariff wall would reduce the 
whole level of prices in this country to 
uch an extent that the farmer could 
uy more cheaply the things he must 
buy. That would involve also lowering 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely beyond the point. There is nothing 
involved in the nature of free trade. This 
measure would leave every single tariff 
level intact. The Senator has not gone 
into this question. The manufacturers’ 
organizations, as well as Many econo- 
mists and other individuals who have 
studied the subject, say that the plan is 
absolutely feasible. 

Mr. TAFT. I have gone into the sub- 
ject. The Senator very kindly gave mea 
copy of his bill nearly 2 years ago. I 
tudied the question. I deny, however, 
that there are living economists who 
have approved the plan. Like the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I am looking for 
ome solution of the agricultural surplus 
commodity situation. I thoroughly 
agree that a solution must be found, but 
I do not think the Senator’s suggestion 
would in any way increase the sale of 
igricultural surpluses, except possibly to 
the extent of the tariff duties—and the 
Senator would require the purchasers to 
pend only a portion of those—possibly 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000—in buying 

‘ricultural instead of manufactured 
products, 

I believe that postwar planning has 

n notably deficient. I think the Sen- 

or is making a contribution, but I have 
never been convinced, and I am not now 
convinced, that his plan would bring 
about the export of any substantial 
amount of cotton at 20 cents a pound 

hen other nations can produce it at 10 
cents or 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is whol- 
ly in error as to the response this plan 
has had among leading economists. In 
fact, I do not know a single economist to 
whom it has been presented in detail 
who does not -avor it. As I told the Sen- 
ator, the same goods used to purchase 
foreign cotton at 16 cents when sold here 
will purchase American cotton at parity, 
because the goods are worth 60 percent 
more in this country than they are 
abroad. I have a hat which is worth 
$2.50 abroad, but it is worth $3.75 in the 
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United States. That hat if sold in this 
country for $3.75 will buy more cotton 
and wheat and other farm commodities 
at parity than it would buy in Brazil at 
a price of 16 cents for cotton and 40 
cents less than the American figure for 
wheat. If the concept of parity prices 
is correct—and I know of no one who de- 
nies it—then this plan is necessary to 
permit production. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What would the Senator 
do with the tariff on wheat? Would he 
say that if a man paid the tamwiff on wheat 
brought into this country he could take 
it back and buy American wheat and 
transport it somewhere else? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the meas- 
ure does not provide for reducing agri- 
cultural duties. The crux of the whole 
thing is to maintain the tariff of 44 cents 
a bushel on wheat, because it is simple 
that when the tariff is maintained it 
causes a price higher than the world 
price and it will enable the wheat farmer 
to get the benefit of the parity price, 
whereas a surplus tends to destroy the 
price of the product. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s argument really defeats itself; 
for if we maintain the 44 cents tariff on 
wheat in order to keep the price of wheat 
44 cents higher than the world price, then 
how are we going to export the wheat at 
that higher price all over the world? 

If the Senator proposes to have our 
wheat sold abroad at the world price, 
then the remission of the tariff is not 


different from the ordinary export 
subsidy. 
Mr. EASTLAND. But the same 


amount of goods, the identical goods 
that would be used to purchase wheat 
44 cents a bushel cheaper than the Amer- 
ican price abroad would buy the Amer- 
ican product at a parity price because 
the same goods are worth more in this 
country. It is a question of simple 
mathematics. 

It is incorrect to call the rebating of 
tariffs under this plan a subsidy because 
the tariffs rebated are on goods not now 
coming into the country at all and which 
are permitted to come in only with the 
intention of being exchanged for our 
crop surpluses. 

Mr. President, the full-parity export 
plan would give the cotton farfmers in 
1 year approximately as much gain 
over their average pre-war income as 
they got from the Government in benefit 
payments during this entire 7-year pe- 
riod, and do so at no cost to our Gov- 
ernmem. Such is the superiority of full 
economic health based upon abundant 
natural circulation of goods as compared 
to economic jaundice caused by the tariff 
with life sustained only by shot-in-the- 
arm benefit payments. 

Assuming that each of the major cot- 
ton-preducing States continues to pro- 
duce its pre-war percentage of the total 
amount of cotton raised, this would mean 
an annual gain in income from cotton 
for each cotton State as follows: 
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Please note that these figures do not 
constitute total income from cotton, but 
simply the increase in income from cot- 
ton over the pre-war standards. 

Worked down to the average individual 
farmers, the general average would be: 

Nine hundred and twenty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Texas. 

Five hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Mississippi, where the farms 
are smaller. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Arkansas. 

Four hundred and forty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in Alabama. 

Five hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
Georgia. 

Six hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
South Carolina. 

Five hundred dollars more cash money 
a year for the average cotton farmer in 
Louisiana. 

Four hundred and thirty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in North Carolina. 

Four hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in Oklahoma. 

Four hundred and fifty dollars more 
cash money a year for the average cot- 
ton farmer in Tennessee. 

One thousand five hundred dollars 
more cash money a year for the average 
cotton farmer in Missouri. 

Six thousand eight hundred dollars 
more cash money a year for the average 
cotton farmer in California. 

Nine thousand dollars more cash 
money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in Arizona. 

Three thousand dollars more cash 
money a year for the average cotton 
farmer in New Mexico. 

All three of the last named States have 
a relatively small number of cotton farm- 
ers who own large plantations. 

In summary, this works out to an aver- 
age gain in income to individual cotton 
farmers all over the United States of 
$655 a year. 

And this gain is not based upon a 
return to the 40,000,000 acres that were 
planted in cotton in the 1920's, but upon 
a return to only 30,000,000 acres. 

The full parity-export plan will bring 
the abundant life, economically speak- 
ing, to the American cotton farmer, and 
do it, not by legerdemain, but simply by 
moving cotton into consumption—there- 
by insuring not merely market, but price 
as well. 
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Mr. President, in discussing what this 
proposed legislation will accomplish for 
the cotton farmer I used the present 
parity price of 22 cents per pound. To 
be perfectly fair this does not take into 
consideration price reductions which 
be necessary to meet the competition 
from rayon and other synthetic fibers. 
Cotton and synthetics will fight it out 
on quality and price. Frankly, I am not 
alarmed over competition from these 
products. My concern is to remove the 
cause of agricultural poverty and that 
very thing this bill will do. 
MECHANIZATION WILL NOT SOLVE THE COTTON 

PROBLEM 


Mr. President, the cotton South is on 
the verge of a great mechanical up- 
heaval. Cotton will be produced on a 
large scale mechanically when the war 
is over and materials are available. We 
are on the threshold of the day when 
one man on a tractor will cultivate 200 
acres of cotton instead of a man and 
mule working 10 acres as is the custom 
today. Mechanical farming will greatly 
reduce the cost of producing cotton. It 
is said that mechanical farming will 
solve the cotton problem. Mr. Presi- 
dent, nothing could be further from the 
facts. The fundamental cause of the 
cotton problem is the protective tariff. 
It is the loss of export markets. The 
fundamental cause of the loss of the ex- 
port market is, as I have shown, the 
inability of foreign countries to pur- 
chase cotton because of the shortage of 
dollar exchange in foreign countries. 
This is the cause, and mechanical farm- 
ing does not remedy that situation. If 
American cotton was priced cheaper 
than the cotton of Brazil or of other 
foreign producing nations, we could still 
not sell our product because of the ina- 
bility of the foreign industrial nations 
to purchase it. It is fundamental that 
we cannot sell alone on price. There 
must be price; there must be ability to 
buy. Mechanical farming will not solve 
the cotton problem because it will not 
give foreign countries their much needed 
dollar exchange, 

There are vast areas of the South, Mr. 
President, where it is impossible to farm 
mechanically because the topography of 
the country is hilly and broken. In these 
areas there live millions of people who 
now depend largely upon the production 
of cotton for their livelihood. Will they 
be driven from the cotton business, and 
will the future cotton in America be 
grown in the alluvial valleys and on the 
plains of the Southwest? This is certain 
to happen if the cotton acreage of this 
country is further drastically reduced. 
It is fundamental that if only a small 
amount ~f cotton is grown, if we grow 
cotton only for domestic consumption 
the low-cost producing areas will grow it. 
The areas which can be farmed mechan- 
ically will produce the cotton. Oh, this 
can be delayed temporarily by acreage 
quotas and other restrictions, but in the 
long run the alluvial valleys and the 
plains of the Southwest under such a 
system will grow the cotton. We must 
have volume production of cotton in or- 
der to keep the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and other sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt in the business, 
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We must have volume production of cot- 
ton in order to keep in the cotton busi- 
ness the millions of small farmers who 
are unable to mechanize. We have po- 
tential customers for all our cotton. The 
world needs, the world desires all the cot- 
ton that can be grownin America. There 
is a ready world market for all the cotton 
that can be grown in every part of the 
Cotton Belt. If we will but reopen world 
markets and through trade permit them 
to purchase our product, there will be 
profitable markets for the production 
of every part of the Cotton Belt. There 
will be volume production and volume 
markets. Cotton will be grown in every 
part of the belt; in the low-cost areas 
and the high-cost areas; on the small 
farms and the big farms. There will be 
prosperity throughout the South. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 

FOR THE WHEAT FARMER 

Mr. President, by restoring the wheat 
acreage of the Nation from its 1935-39 
level of 56,000,000 acres to its normal 
level of 60,000,000 acres, and by continu- 
ing an average production level of 15 
bushels per acre, aS may conservatively 
be assumed, this Nation could produce an 
average of 900,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
year. Domestic consumption would ab- 
sorb about 700,000,000 bushels, leaving 
approximately 200,000,000 for export. 
Under the full-parity export plan, the 
entire 900,000,000-bushel crop would 
bring our wheat farmers the parity price. 

Let us assume that parity in the post- 
war era continues near its present level 
of $1.52. Let us round that to $1.50. 
Nine hundred million bushels of wheat 
at $1.50 means an average annual value 
of $1,350,000,000 for the Nation’s wheat 
crop. . 

The income of all the wheat farmers of 
the Nation averaged only $607,000,000 
per year in the 1935-39 pre-war base 
period—or less than half as much. In- 
creased income to our wheat farmers 
due to the full parity export plan would, 
therefore, amount to $743,000.000 per 
year. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural con- 
servation, and parity payment programs 
aggregate Government benefit payments 
to all wheat farmers from 1933 to 1940 
inclusive totaled $694,000,000. Thus the 
$743,000,000 gain which the full parity 
export plan would give our farmers in 
1 year is more than they received in 8 
years of benefit payments—and the 
money would not come out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Let us break down this $743,000,000 
gain to the Nation’s wheat farmers into 
gain by individual States. 

Assuming that the great wheat-pro- 
ducing States continue to produce the 
same proportion of the Nations wheat 
in the post-war era, as in our pre-war 
1937-39 base period, the full parity ex- 
port plan would mean an annual gain in 
income of $123,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Kansas, $51,000,000 to the 
wheat farmers of North Dakota, $47,000,- 
0cO to the wheat farmers of Oklahoma, 
$45,000,000 to the wheat farmers of 
Nebraska, $44,000,000 to the wheat farm- 
ers of Ohio, $41,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Washington, $40,000,000 to 
the wheat farmers of Illinois, $33,000,000 
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to the wheat farmers of Missouri, $39 . 
000,000 to the wheat farmers of Montana 
$30,000,000 to the wheat farmers of Indi. 
ana, $28,000,000 to the wheat farmers of 
Minnesota, $27,000,000 to the wheat 
farmers of Texas, $22,000,000 to the 
wheat farmers of Pennsylvania, $21.099 - 
000 to the wheat farmers of Idaho, $17. 
000,000 to the wheat farmers of South 
Dakota. 

Please note that these figures do not 
indicate total income from wheat, but 
simply the increase in income possible 
over the pre-war standard. 

Worked down to the individual farmer 
of each of these States, this means $1,269 
more cash money a year to the average 
wheat farmer of Kansas because of the 
full parity export plan, $800 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of North Dakota, $920 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of Oklahoma, $777 more cash money 
a year to the average wheat farmer of 
Nebraska, $360 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Ohio, 
$3,200 more cash money a year to the av- 
erage wheat farmer of Washington 
where the wheat acreage is very large, 
$630 more cash money a year to the avy- 
erage wheat farmer of Illinois, $400 more 
cash money a year to the average wheat 
farmer of Missouri, $1,200 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er 01 Montana, $400 more cash Money a 
year to the average wheat farmer of In- 
diana, $350 more cash money a year to 
the average wheat farmer of Minnesota 
where the wheat fields have shrunk in 
size because of dairying, $1,000 more cash 
money a year to the average wheat farm- 
er of Texas, $270 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Penn- 
sylvania, $900 more cash money a year 
to the average wheat farmer of Idaho, 
$400 more cash money a year to the ay- 
erage wheat farmer of South Dakota 

In summary, this works out to an aver- 
age of $536 a year for the average wheat 
grower in the United States—and this 
includes many very small producers, 
since wheat is grown ir every State in the 
Union except Florida. 

Now, let me remind the Senators from 
the great Pacific Northwest that this bill 
is vita] for the prosperity of their wheat 
growers, because it will enable us to ex- 
port wheat, and most, if not practically 
all, the wheat grown in their States is 
grown for export. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE CORN PRODUCERS 


By restoring the corn acreage of the 
Nation from its 1935-39 level of 92,000,- 
000 acres to the 100,000,000 acreage 
previously considered normal, and, in- 
deed, often surpassed prior to 1933, and 
by continuing present high average per- 
acre yields resulting principally from the 
growing of hybrid corn, total United 
States production of corn would aver- 
age 3,000,000,000 bushels a year. It actu- 
ally surpassed that in 1942, 1943, and 
1944 with less than 100,000,000 acres in 
production. We can safely assume an 
average crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels, 
therefore, with full acreage restored and 
the average production of recent years, 
namely, 30 bushels an acre, maintained. 

While most corn is marketed on the 
hoof rather than as a cash crop, I should 
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like to speak now in terms of the poten- 

tial value of the entire crop since our 

farmers get their money out of it in one 
way or another. 

Under the full parity export plan, 
these 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, 
whetber marketed directly or indirectly, 
would in effect bring the full parity price. 

Let us assume that in the after-war 
period corn will remain at its present 
parity of $1.10. This means a value of 
e3300,000,000 for the average annual 
United States corn crop. 

From 1935 to 1939 the annual valve of 

.o total United States corn crop aver- 

d only $1,430,000,000 a year, or less 

ian half as much. Full acreage plus 

| parity—both obtainable under the 
full parity export plan—would add $1,- 
970.000,000 annually to the value of the 
United States corn crop. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural con- 
servation, and parity-payment programs, 
total Government-benefit payments to 
corn farmers from 1934 to 1942, inclusive, 
including the corn-hog A. A. A. pay- 
ments, came to $1,256,000,000, or only 
two-thirds as much as the gain in crop 

lue the full parity export plan would 
ive them in 1 year. It would take ap- 
proximately 15 years of Government corn 
benefit payments to equal the $1,870,- 
000,000, grain in crop value that the full 
parity export plan would give in 1 year. 

Let us reduce this $1,870,000,000 an- 
nual increase in the value of the corn 
crop, and see how much gain it would 
represent for each major corn-producing 
State. It would mean $294,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of Iowa, $263,000,- 
000 annual gain to the State of Illinois, 
$127,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Indiana, $121,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Chio, $106,000,000 annual gain 
to the State of Minnesota, $75,000,000 
annual gain to the State of Missouri, 
$64,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Wisconsin, $64.000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Texas, $62,000,000 annual gain 
to the State of Nebraska, $59,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of Tennessee, 
$57,000,060 annual gain to the State of 
Kentucky, $53,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Pennsylvania, $47,000,000 an- 
nual gain to the State of North Carolina, 
$45,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Michigan, $45,000,000 annual gain to the 
State of Alabama, $42,000,000 annual 
cain to the State of Georgia, $41,000,000 
annual gain to the State of Mississippi, 
$32,000,000 annual gain to the State of 
Arkansas, and proportionate gains for 
other States, for every State in the Union 
isa producer of corn. 

Remember, the preceding figures did 
not show the total potential value of the 
corn crop, but simply potential gain in 
the value of the corn crop. 

Let us work this, too, down to the in- 
dividual corn producer in each major 
corn State. The full parity export plan 
would mean the following gains to indi- 
vidual corn producers: $1,500 annually 
to the individual corn producer in Iowa, 
51,490 annually to the individual corn 
producer in Illinois, $850 annually to the 
individual corn producer in Indiana, $650 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Ohio, $700 annually to the individual 
corn producer in Minnesota, $400 an- 
nually to the individual corn producer 
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in Missouri, $400 annually to the indi- 
vidual corn producer in Wisconsin, $220 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Texas, $600 annually to the individual 
corn producer in Nebraska, $300 an- 
nually ‘to the individual corn producer 
in Tennessee, $270 annually to the indi- 
vidual corn producer in Kentucky, $400 
annually to the individual corn producer 
in Pennsylvania, $180 annually to the 
individual corn producer in North Caro- 
lina, $300 annually to the individual corn 
producer in Michigan, $200 annually to 
the individual corn producer in Alabama, 
$170 annually to the individual corn pro- 
ducer in Georgia, $150 annually to the 
individual corn producer in Mississippi, 
$160 annually to the individual crop pro- 
ducer in Arkansas. 

The gain to each farmer would de- 
pend, of course, upon the size and 
productivity of his corn acreage. 

For the United States as a whole—and 
this includes a great many small corn 
producers from every Siate in the 
Union—the average gain per individual 
corn producer would be $419. Many of 
these same farmers would share other 
substantial cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice 
or other gains possible under the full 
parity export plan. The sum total of 
these gains would work an economic 
revolution in the South and West. 
WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 

FOR THE HOG PRODUCERS 


Mr. President, the potential increase 
in the value of the corn crep under the 
full parity export plan is closely paral- 
leled by the increase in the value of hog 
production. Inasmuch as it is in the 
form of pork and pork products that 
most farmers get the larger share of their 
money out of their corn, and inasmuch 
as it is in the form of lard and other 
pork preducts that our surplus corn must 
be largely exported, I should like to give 
the figures for hogs as well, with the 
understanding, of course, that there is 
considerable overlapping in these figures 
and the figures I have just given for corn. 

The full parity export plan would mean 
the following gains per average hog- 
producer in each State as follows: 


Gain a year 


TN ccs ich pela aca cia akan sd ds can a $1, 450 
I asc it tte ct cis lapaeneban 920 
UR a aiicalhieaidhnaneléeimaidratiidadeteeinn 900 
NG ik on nina ts a vlarnncases dance acute ide 800 
PIG Sib ia atiee aidan cae 700 
NUD s.ns ich thas ant ata Wenig onstien ecticedidlnn iesctansie 660 
SOE PIONS as carat Ghats einrecasss nickel digs tile 520 
SOD cach cee ch ci caraticn coves te lenin iainctonen ae 590 
IN dite iat sn ralenaniaam asia 430 
TN ai ear aaa te ci 430 
IN acne erate Ghaiaktumabicmisaied 300 
I hich cache sensei satan ata aies 200 
NE ia i a a da ae a et 200 
TU a a a a i oe ac eg 180 
Nai cacncign tte ace ctidiindnaad cae ema aa 160 
Taine siraseacas icisinices Coded che ae are 150 
POI 5 cea cdcntinssnsadacnwicet 75 


And for the average hog producer of 
the United States as a whole, a gain of 
$374 a year. 

Substantial as these gains are, they 
are smaller than the gain for corn. But 
it must be remembered that corn as 
grain or ensilage is also fed to poultry, 
beef cattle, and to dairy herds. Under 
the full parity export plan substantial 
gains would come to producers of all 
these important products of our farms. 
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WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE TOBACCO PRODUCERS 


Mr. President, the tobacco producers 
would also greatly benefit from the en- 
actment of this bill. These are the fig- 
ures: 

By restoring the tobacco acreage of the 
Nation from its low 1935-39 average of 
1,640,000 acres to its normal average of 
about 1,800,000 acres, and by continuing 
present per acre yields, total United 
States production of tobacco would aver- 
age 1,710,000,000 pounds a year. 

This entire 1,710,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco would bring parity prices if the full 
parity export plan were in effect. 

Assuming that tobacco parities remain 
the same in the post-war era as today, 
this means an annual average value of 
$522,000,000 for the United States tobac- 
co production compared to an average of 
only $277,000,000 in the 5 years before the 
war. Increased income to the tobacco 
farmers due to the full parity export plan 
would therefore be $245,060,000 a year. 

Under the A. A. A., agricultural conser- 


- vation and parity payment programs, 


total benefit payments to the Nation’s to- 
bacco growers from 1933 to 1943, inclu- 
sive, came to only $153,000,000, or an 
average of $14,000,000 a year. It would 
take the Government benefit payments 
of 17 years to give the tobacco farmers of 
this Nation as much as they will gain in 1 
year under the full parity export plan. 

Such, Mr. President, is the superiority 
of plain, unhampered production and 
buying and selling over crop reduction 
programs and benefit payments. 

Let us break down this $245,000,000 
per annum gain of United States tobacco 
growers and show the gain by States: 

North Carolina tobacco growers would 
gain $83,000,000 a year. 

Kentucky tobacco growers would gain 
$60,000,000 a year. 

Virginia tobacco growers would gain 
$22,000,000 a year. 

South Carolina tobacco growers would 
gain $19,000,000 a year. 

Tennessee tobacco growers would gain 
$19,000,000 a year. 

Georgia, tobacco growers would gain 
$15,000,000 a year. 

Connecticut tobacco growers 
gain $11,000,000 a year. 

Florida tobacco growers would gain 
$9,000,000 a year. 

Let us break this gain down into extra 
cash money a year for the individual 
tobacco growers in different States. 

The full parity export plan would 
give $570 more cash money a year to the 
average tobacco farmer of North Caro- 
lina: $470 more cash money a year to 
the average tobacco farmer of Kentucky, 
where the average planting is smaller, 
$470 more cash money a year to the av- 
erage tobacco farmer of Virginia; $640 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of South Carolina; $280 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Tennessee, where the 
average planting is less than 2 acres; $420 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Georgia; $9,600 more 
cash money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Connecticut, where the plant- 
ings average 15 acres and where a very 
expensive type of tobacco is produced; 
$1,400 more cash money a year to the 
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average tobacco farmer of Florida; $400 
more cash money a year to the average 
tobacco farmer of Maryland; $3,800 more 
cach money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Massachusetts; $700 more cash 
money a year to the average tobacco 
farmer of Pennsylvania; or $500 more 
cash money to the average tobacco 
farmer of the entire United States. 

Mr. President, the same startling gains 
possible under the full parity export plan 
in the case of the major crops are also 
possible in the case of the so-called minor 
crops. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WOULD DO 
FOR THE RICE PRODUCERS 

Let us examine the case of rice, which 
is precduced almost wholly by four 
States—Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
California. Like wheat, rice is one of our 
most heavily exported crops. 

The annual value of the rice crop of 
this Nation during the 1935-39 pre-war 
base period averaged only $36,000,000 a 
year because rice was so far below parity. 

Tf we merely continue present rice 
acreaces and yields and secure parity for 
our rice growers in the post-war years As 
will be possible on the entire crop—both 
the domestically consumed and the ex- 
ported portions—under the full parity 
export plan, we would raise the value of 
the rice crop to $34000.000 per year. 
This is a gain of $43.000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, Government benefit 
payments have been made to the rice 
growers of this Nation for the past 9 
years. During these 9 years they have 
totaled $27,000.000. 

The full parity export plan would in- 
crease the income of the rice growers of 
this country $48,000,000 in 1 year. Gov- 
ernment payments have been $27,000,000 
in 9 years. It would take the benefit pay- 
ments of 16 years to do as much for the 
rice growers as the full parity export plan 
would do in 1 year. 

INADEQUACY OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 

Mr. President, I am not belittling ben- 

efit payments. They were a lifesaver 
thrown to our farmers in a time of crisis. 
They enabled our farmers to survive. 
3ut they have been simply an emergency 
device. They have never made our farm- 
There is a great differ- 
ence between survival and prosperity. 
The full parity export plan would en- 
able our farmers to take full advantage of 
the natural agricultural wealth of this 
Nation, of the natural agricultural ex- 
port position of this Nation, and to be- 
come thereby fully as prosperous in 
peacetime as they are now—temporar- 
ily—in wartime. 

The tremendous superiority of full 
production plus parity price—both pos- 
sible under the full parity export plan— 
over benefit payments is shown by the 
fact which I have now demonstrated, 
that: 

In the case of cotton, it would take 
the benefit payments of 7 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export 
plan would have in 1 year. 

In the case of wheat, it would also take 
the benefit payments of 8 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of corn, it would take the 
benefit payments of 15 years to equal the 
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gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of tobacco, it would take 
the benefit payments of 17 years to equal 
the gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

In the case of rice, it would take the 
benefit payments of 16 years to equal the 
gain that the full parity export plan 
would give in 1 year. 

These computations are made on the 
basis of present parity prices. 

Let us enact legislation which will give 
our farmers the prosperity which is really 
their due, and which with their hard 
labors and long hours they abundantly 
earn. 

But, Mr. President, let us proceed to 

ote what the $48,000,000 gain in income 
to the rice growers of this Nation possible 
under the full parity export plan would 
mean to the individual rice growers of 
the four great rice-producing States: 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $3,400 to the average rice grower 
of Louisiana. 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $15,000 to the average rice 
grower of Texas. 

It would mean an annual gain of in- 
come of $6,000 to the average rice grower 
of Arkansas. 

It would mean an annual gain in in- 
come of $17,000 to the average rice 
grower of California. 

It would mean an annual gain of $5,000 
to the average rice producer throughout 
the entire United States. 

There are less than 10,000 rice pro- 
ducers in the United States. That is why 
the individual gains are so high. But 
they deserve parity like all other farmers 
and they deserve the right to produce, 
just as much as urban labor deserves 
the right to work. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 
FOR THE APPLE PRODUCERS 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
analysis of the gains possible to the cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, hog, tobacco, and rice 
farmers of the United States. These 
farmers have all had their lot amelio- 
rated to some degree by benefit pay- 
ments. But there are producers of other 
crops in this country who produce an ex- 
portable surplus, yet have had virtually 
no benefit payments. I refer to the fruit- 
growers of America. They have suffered 
a reduction from normal income as se- 
vere as that suffered by many of the 
larger farm groups already mentioned. 

Because so many different kinds of 
fruit are produced, I have had to confine 
myself to two of the major kinds: apples 
and oranges. Yet gains similar to what 
I am about to show for the producers of 
these two fruits would be secured by 
other fruit farmers as well. 

Assuming no change in the production 
of commercial apples—that is, in the 
acreage or yield—by simply giving our 
apple producers a parity price for their 
fruit, the full parity export plan will 
add $118,000,000 annually to the income 
of the apple producers of this country 
as compared to their average income dur- 
ing our 1935-39 base period. During 
this base period their average income was 
only $90,000,000. If they could get parity 
prices after this war, their income would 
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total $208,000,000, or a gain, as aforesaig 
of $118,000,000 per year. 

Let us see what this would mean jy 
increased annual income to the indi- 
vidual orchardists of our leading apple. 
producing States: 

Take the great apple-producing State 
of Washington. It would mean an an. 
nual gain in income of $5,800 to the avery. 
age individual commercial apple pro. 
ducer of that State. 

Take New York, our second greatest 
apple-producing State. It would mean 
an annual gain in income for the ayer. 
age individual apple producer there of 
$2,700. 

D.fferences in gain are due, of course, 
to differences in average size and aver- 
age productivity uf the orchards in yayi- 
ous States. 

Take the State of Virginia, third 
among our great apple-producing States. 
The full parity export plan would mean 
a gain in income of $1,200 a year to the 
average producer of apples in this State. 

Take Pennsylvania, our fourth great- 
est apple-producing State. It would 
mean a gain of $1,400 to the average 
apple producer in Pennsylvania. 

Take Michigan, fifth in commercia] 
apple production. It would add $880 to 
the annual return from apples to the 
producers there. 

Take Ohio, next in imnortance. It 
would add $800 to the average commer- 
cial apple producer’s income in Ohio. 

Take California. It would mean a 
gain of $1,800 to the average individual! 
apple grower there. 

In West Virginia. 
yearly gain of $1,400. 

In Oregon it would mean a yearly gain 
of $3,500 to the average individual com- 
mercial apple grower. 

For the United States as a whole it 
would mean a yearly gain of $1,400 to 
the average commercial apple grower. 

Mr. President, all these potential gains 
are due simply to the difference between 
present parity and the subparity prices 
which prevailed from 1935 to 1939. They 
are based on no assumption of increased 
apple production. Yet we must increase 
our apple production. We have just 
built the world’s largest dam in the great- 
est apple-producing State in the Union. 
Grand Coulee will irrigate an area ap- 
proximately the size of Conne-ticut. But 
our apple producers, our skilled orchard- 
ists, cannot afford to put even a portion 
of this area into additional apple or- 
chards if they cannot get parity for what 
they already produce. If Grand Coulee 
is to prove a profitable investment, we 
must be able to export more apples. This 
we can do under the full parity export 
plan, and we can get parity for all we 
export—just as we can for all we con- 
sume domestically. The full parity ex- 
port plan is essential to the success ol! 
the Grand Coulee project. It will mak: 
this great dam a bonanza to the State o! 
Washington. Without the full parity 
export plan, Grand Coulee will simpl) 
add to our price-depressing surpluses in 
many lines. 
WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL DO 

FOR THE ORANGE PRODUCERS 

Now, Mr. President, let us take a look 

at oranges. 


It would mean a 
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The average annual value of oranges 
from 1935 to 1939 was $72,000,000. This 

not include other citrus crops. 

Orange production has been running 

it eighty-five to ninety million boxes 
cent years. It will reach 100,000,000 
when new orchards come into pro- 

di n. A parity price for a crop this 

e. assuming the continuation of cur- 

! parity, would mean a value of $202,- 

950.009 for the total orange crop—a gain 

' ble under the full parity export plan 

of $130,000,000 per year. 

Lot us see what this also means in 
m of cash money—extra cash 
ney—per year for the average orange 
wer in different States. As in the 
ease of rice, there are only four major 
producing States: California, Florida, 
Texas, and Arizona. 

To the average orange grower the full 
parity export plan would mean a gain of 
¢2 400 a year in California, $2,300 a year 

Florida, $920 a year in Texas, and 

‘980 a year in Arizona. 

This is from oranges only and does 
not include all citrus fruits, which might 
raise these figures 50 percent. 

Mr. President, the full parity export 
plan will do as much for the fruit farm- 
ers of this country as it will do for the 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or ricé 
farmers. 

WHAT THE FULL PARITY EXPORT PLAN WILL MEAN 
N TERMS OF GROSS AND NET FARM INCOME 
The total value of these seven crops— 

cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, apples, 

and oranges (hogs being omitted because 
of the considerable duplication with 

orn)—averaged only $3,152,000,000 a 

ar in the 1935-39 base period. Full 
production and parity price—both pos- 
ible under the full parity export plan— 

ould raise this income to $7,316,000,000. 

That means a gain of $4,164,000,000 to 

the farmers of America each year be- 

cause of the full parity export plan. 

What would that mean to American 
incustry in terms of restored and sus- 
tained buying power for their products? 
Let us reduce these figures to the indi- 
vidual average American farmer. There 
were 6.09700 farms in America in 1940, 
according to the census. The average 
cross income of these 6,000,000 farmers 
n the 1935-39 base period came to only 
31,610 per year. That incredibly low in- 
come is gross income, Mr. President, per 
farm family. It includes food consumed 
on the farm: it includes all benefit pay- 
ments; it includes even the computed 
rent on farm dwellings. I wish every 
Member of the Senate would file away 
in his mind a figure of such prime sig- 
nificance: $1,610, the average annual 
sross farm income in the 1935-39 pre- 
war base period of America’s 6,000,000 
farmers. In the meagerness of this one 
fizure we have the gravity of the farm 
problem summarized. 

Let us see what the full parity export 
plan would do to ameliorate this abject 
poverty. Computed on a basis of only 
these seven crops, it would add $683 a 
year to the average income of every 
American farmer—raising the total gross 
income from $1,610 to $2,293. 

Yet this gain of 683 per average farmer 
is computed from only seven crops com- 
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prising only one-third—almost an exact 
third—of the total value of United States 
farm production. Since similar gains on 
other farm preducts would be made un- 
der the full parity export plan, not from 
such large exports in every case as from 
assurance of parity price, it is safe to as- 
sume that these other gains would raise 
the average annual gross farm income 
of this Nation to not less than $3,000 per 
farmer. 

Let us break these figures down to the 
irreducible unit—the net farm incom 
per farm family in the base period of 
1935-39 and the net gains possible under 
the full parity export plan. 

Total net income for all the farmers of 
America came to $5,324,000,000 a year on 
the average from 1935-39. Divided 
among America’s farm families, this 
came to $827 per farm family. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask Members of this Senate to 
keep this figure in mind—$827, the aver- 
age net farm income per farm family in 
the 1935-39 base period. Anyone who 
wishes to perpetuate so low a net farm 
income cannot be called a friend of the 
farmer, or an advocate of economic jus- 
tice. 

I have already shown how full parity 
would raise the gross income of the aver- 
age United States farm family from 
$1,610 to at least $3,000. Since approxi- 
mately three-fourths of this gain, view- 
ing the over-all picture of all crops, is 
due to the realization of parity and the 


Annual gain per State possible from 7 crops under the full 
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remainder to increased production and 
export, the net gain to our farmers would 
be relatively greater than the gross gain, 
because the achievement of parity prices 
would not add anything to the cost of 
production. We may, therefore, conserv- 
atively estimate that the net income of 
the average United States farm family 
will go up from $827 to not less than 
$2,060. This, then, Mr. President, is the 
sum and substance of what the full parity 
export plan could do for the United States 
farmer: It would raise his average net 
income from its pre-war level of only 
$827 to not less than $2,000. 

The “abundant life” will then begin to 
leave the realm of rhetoric and enter the 
realm of mathematics. It will begin to 
jingle in the pockets of the millions 
hitherto ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed. 
Our factory workers will sense it in want 
ads calling for their services. Sixty mil- 
lion jobs can be insured for the worker 
by insuring prosperity for the farmer. 
This the full parity export plan provides 
the means to do. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a table showing total gains to each 
State from the seven aforementioned 
crops possible under the full parity ex- 
port plan. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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VALUE OF PLAN 


TO CATTLE AND WOOL PRODUCERS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the farm commodities which I 
have enumerated, of which we usually 
produce a surplus in the United States, 
there are two other great American farm 
products which, due to expanded war 
production or conditions growing out of 
the war, will vitally need the principles 
of this bill in the post-war era. I refer 
to cattle and wool. We normally do not 
have surplus cattle production in the 
United States; however, this industry 
has shown great expansion in the past 
14 vears. With the exceptions of Texas 
and Oklahoma, there were in the South- 
ern States, in 1930, 9,313,000 head of 
cattle. In 1944 in these same States 
there were 13,851,000 head of cattle, or 
an increase in cattle population of 48.7 
percent. In addition, the livestock popu- 
lation in Texas and Oklahoma in this 
same period increased 2,500,000 head. 
Excluding Texas and Oklahoma, there 
are in the South today, Mr. President, 
from Arkansas and Louisiana to Mary- 
land, more cattie than there are in all 
the Western States from Montana to 
New Mexico to the Pacific. Further- 
more, the hog population of the South 
has increased 70 percent since 1930. In 
spite of this terrific increase the live- 
stock industry in the South is still in its 
infancy. We have long grazing seasons 
and fertile soil, and within the next few 
vears there will be a much greater in- 
crease in southern livestock production. 
The American beef consumption, today 
and normally, about equals domestic 
production, In the post-war era, due to 
our continually expanding production, 

» will become a surplus beef producer. 
This surplus will destroy the price struc- 
ture for meat. It will impoverish the 
cattle producers just as surplus produc- 
ticn has impoverished the other surplus 
agricultural producers of the Nation. 
Tis effect upon our economy will be 
tragic. A hungry world needs this in- 


creased beef production. he only so- 
lution is to sell the surplus abroad. This 
would enable the cattle producers of 


America to remain 
post-War era. 

Mr. President, take the case of wool. 
On Sevtember 1, 1944, our wool surplus 
was 669,000,000 pounds. These wool 
stocks are 231 percent of normal. We 
have on hand today a tremendous Sur- 
plus, amounting to 1'2 years’ domestic 
wool production. When the war is over 
gantic wool surplus will glut the 

and will destrey American wool 

There is only one solution, and 
that is to move this wool into export. 
That would protect the American wool 
crower. It would save him from great 
loss. But how canit be exported? Only 
by accepting foreign gcods in payment. 
This measure, if enacted into law, would 
permanently solve the problem. 


prosperous in the 


this g} 


market 


VALUE OF PLAN 


TO UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRY 


SHIPPING 


Mr. President, in addition to the gains 
that would accrue to our farmers di- 
reciiy and to American industry indi- 
rectly because of the full parity export 
plan, there would be still another type 
of gain. I refer to the increased in- 
come of United States shippers, once the 
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peacetime agricultural export business 
of this Nation is restored. 

Let me present some figures to show 
the extent of this gain. 

Take cotton: During the 1935-39 base 
period, our cotton exports averaged 
5,300,000 bales a year. Under the full 
parity export plan they would average 
9,000,009. This gain of 3,700,000 bales 
would be the guivalent of 25,000 cargo 
tons. 

Take wheat: During the 1935-39 base 
period our wheat exports averaged only 
63,000,000 bushels a year, as compared 
to the traditional 200,000,000-bushel ex- 
port total whick would again be possible 
under the full parity export plan. This 
gain, amounting to 137,000,000 bushels, 
would be the equivalent of 3,699,000 
cargo tons. 

Take corn: Our exports of this com- 
modity from 1955 to 1939 averaged 44,- 
000,000 a year—only 1.3 percent of our 
total production. Under the full parity 
export plan we could readily export 200,- 
000,000 bushels of corn for feed purposes, 
and that would still be only 6 percent of 
our total production. Yet it would mean 
a gain of 3,900,000 cargo tons to the 
United States shipping industry. 

Without going into so much detail, 
let me summarize the gains to shippers 
that would result from increased export 
of other agricultural commodities under 
this plan. 

Restoring the export of pork and pork 
products—which means principally 
lard—to the 1920-25 level would mean 
an increase of 488.000 cargo tons. Gains 
through increased rice export would 
equal 200,000 tons. Gains through in- 
creased tobacco export in peacctime 
would amount to 33,000 cargo tons. 
Gains from increased exports of fruit, 
other grains, poultry and eggs, dairy 
products, and all other agricultural com- 
modities would aggregate not less than 
1,000,000 cargo tons, making a total of 
10,145,000 cargo tons of additional ex- 
port business for United States shippers. 
When we add a conserve.tively estimated 
2,000,000 tons of foreign manufactured 
goods imported in exchange for these ex- 
ports, we get a grand total of 12,000,000 
tons of additional shipping for the United 
States shipping industry possible through 
the full parity export plan. 

Mr. President, at a time when we are 
concerned about the post-war employ- 
ment of thousands of young men now 
serving as merchant seamen and the 
post-war disposal of hundreds—yes, 
thousands—of merchant vessels con- 
structed during this war, here is a con- 
structive proposal: First, enact legisla- 
tion to insure a restoration of United 
States export business. That would 
mean the salvage of many of our ships, 
the employment of thousands of mer- 
chant seamen, profits for our shipping 
companies, and prosperity for American 
agriculture and industry. 

FOREIGN DEMANDS FOR AMERICA’S CROP 
SURPLUSES 


Mr. President, it is recognized that a 
10-percent surplus of a crop will depress 
the price of that commodity as much as 
20 percent. The price-depressing effect 
of the surpluses is one of the principal 
reasons which mecessitate export. Nor- 
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mally more than 50 percent of the coiton 
crop is grown for the foreign market 
Aside from cotton, our annual crop sy at 
pluses are relatively small. These syy. 
pluses are large enough to depress prices 
at home, but not so large but that a 
ready demand exists abroad for all that 
we can produce beyond our domestic 
needs. The tremendous proportion 
which the surplus problem assumed jn 
regard to our cotton in past years was 
not, therefore, because of the diflicuity 
raised by the surplus on an annual basis. 
but because of the cumulative effect of 
the surplus problem. We permitted sur- 
pluses to pile up year after year, and 
each year we reaped the total price- 
depressing effect of ali the surpluse: 
which had accumulated throughout the 
years. If we had faced the problem on 
an annual basis and exported each year’s 
surplus as it was produced, our problem 
would have been modest indeed. The 
world always has needed and always will 
need every surplus pound of crop com- 
modities America can produce. In 
peacetime, if this bill is enacted, agri- 
cultural surpluses produced in the 
United States will, on the average, total 
two and one-fourth billion dollars in 
value, of which about one billion would 


-be cotton and the remainder various 


foods. Two and one-fourth billion dol- 
lars worth of American surplus food and 
fiber divided annually among 450,000,000 
Europeans comes to only $5.00 per capita 
per year, or 1% cents per day per capita. 
Could anyone say that Europe does not 
need 1% cents per capita per day ol 
America’s cotton and America’s peace- 
time surplus food supply? 

These sums are insignificant; yet, 
these insignificant amounts stand be- 
tween American agriculture and pros- 
perity. They stand between happiness 
in the United States and peace in Europe. 

Mr. President, this bill would remove 
from American agriculture the devastat- 
ing hand of bureaucratic control. It 
would prevent the regimentation of the 
farmers of this country. It would, in 
time, remove the necessity for acreage 
restriction, and would create in America 
and abroad an era of bountiful prosper- 
ity. The doctrine of scarcity has failed. 
It means regimentation. It means bu- 
reaucratic control. It means unemploy- 
ment and poverty; and furthermore, it 
means totalitarianism and war. 

These are the fundamental issues a 
stake in the fight to reopen the avenues 
of world trade and create a prosperous 
world, which is necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace. This measure, in my 
judgment, more than any one thins 
would banish poverty from our country. 

Mr. President, if it does not pass and 
the South loses permanently her ex- 
port outlets for cotton, then millions of 
acres of fertile soil will be diverted to 
the production of livesteck, grains, and 
dairy products in competi¢on with the 
farmers of other sections of the country. 
Such a trade war would be suicidal to the 
entire economy of our country. A 10- 
percent increase in the production of any 
commodity means a 29-percent decrease 
in the price of that commodity. A 20- 
percent reduction in normal agricultural 
prices would bankrupt the agricultural 
producers of that commodity within the 
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entire United States. This is the great 

» that all Americans, regardless of 

ection in which they live, have in 

recapture by the South of her export 

n markets. This bill solves the 

( tion. It solves it with justice to 
every business and to every American. 

NQUACY OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


‘ir. President, I have no quarrel with 
efforts made to reduce trade barriers 
_bv the reciprocal trade agreement sys- 
m. This system is a step in the right 
tion, and I shall vote to continue 
; program. I shall vote to authorize 
». State Department to reduce tariff 
ies more than the 50 percent now au- 
iorized in the act. But let no one be 
9 naive as to believe that this program 
ill solve the farm_problem. Let no one 
» so naive as to believe that this program 
ill reopen the now clogged avenues of 
rid trade. To be perfectly candid, this 
program has been administered since its 
ception to benefit American industry 
nd not American agriculture. The 
reaties negotiated have largely been 
with South American countries, produc- 
; of raw materials, the competitors of 
the farmers of America. These treaties 
1ave largely been negotiated to take in 
ympetitive farm products to pay for and 
o increase the export markets for in- 
dustrial goods. 
Mr. President, the treaty program has 
failed agriculture, and agriculture needs 
her channels to accomplish what these 
treaties have failed to accomplish. There 
absolutely no conflict between this 
program and the reciprocal trade 
treaty program. The program em- 
bodied in this bill can and should work 
hand in hand with the reciprocal treaty 


ystem., 
CONCLUSION 
Mr. President, the soil of America is 
fertile. Our farmers are _ intelligent. 


They have built the greatest agricultural 
empire in the history of the world. In 
creating this empire they have sur- 
mounted the greatest hardships and the 
‘reatest obstacles which ever confronted 
any people. The present protective tar- 
if is the greatest discrimination ever 
fastened upon any people, anywhere. It 
has cost the farmers of America billions 
of dollars. By depriving them of their 
export markets and causing surpluses to 
pile up, and by artificially increasing the 
prices of the things the farmers must 
buy, it has lowered the standard of liv- 
ing and impoverished the man who tills 
the soil for his livelihood. It has de- 
prived the farmer of the fruits of his 
labor. It has done this to benefit a few 
industries on the Atlantic seaboard. By 
this blind greed they have impoverished 
the country, caused mass unemployment, 
human suffering, and pushed the world 
into the abyss of war. Like Samson, they 
have pulled down upon themselves the 
pillars of the tempie. It is my candid 
judgment, Mr. President, that the tariff 
has impoverished 100 men for every 1 
that it has enriched. It is time that 
these discriminations cease. The sons of 
the millions who depend upon agricul- 
ture for their livelihood are fighting this 
war for human liberty. They are fight- 
ing it for economic freedom. They are 
fighting it to make America free, happy, 
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and prosperous. Mr. President, they are 
not fighting to perpetuate a system 
which has held their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers in economic bondage to 
the great tariff barons of the country. 
Our protective tariff system is the 
greatest discrimination of the modern 
age. It is time for all Americans to be 
placed upon the same plane of economic 
equality before the law. It is time for 
all Americans to have equal opportunity 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. This 
measure would remove the tariff dis- 
crimination. It would safeguard the pri- 
vate enterprise system in America. It 
would make America strong and free. It 
would remove permanently the regimen- 
tation and bureaucratic control of agri- 
culture. With it our expanding, job- 
giving, agricuitural production would be- 
come a blessing instead*of a tragedy. It 
would herald in the post-war world the 
greatest era of prosperity for all men, 
whether in farm or factory, that we have 
ever seen in America, and it would per- 
mit the bounties of American production 
to move to the hungry and the naked of 
the earth. It would reopen the channels 
of world trade. It would insure the suc- 
cess of Dumbarton Oaks. It would mean 
peace and prosperity throughout the 
earth. 


ABSENTEEISM IN THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. WHERRY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield; and if so, to whom? 
« Mr. BARKLEY. Iyield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he wishes to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to make a few 
remarks in relation to the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was about to move 
that the Senate go into executive session. 

Mr. WILEY. i realize that, but I did 
not think thet what I was about to say 
would make any difference, in view of 
the fact that a conference is apparently 
now being held between members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Texas I wish to offer a reso- 
lution of ratification, together with a 
reservation which the Senator has pre- 
pared, both of which are subject, as we 
understand, to any modification which 
may be agreed to by interested Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to con- 
sume only 5 minutes of the Senate’s 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had been recog- 
nized by the Chair, and I was about to 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the distinguished 
majority leader grant me approximately 
5 minutes? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I will withhold my 
motion, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished majority leader 
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made an observation with reference to 
absenteeism in the Senate. I know that 
the observation was directed in part to 
the fact that the names of Senators ap- 
pear on the quorum call when, in some 
cases, the Senators are not actually pres- 
ent. Moreover, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, as well as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE], objected because so few Sena- 
tors were present on the floor of the 
Senate. I joined with the statement cf 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
stated that I wished to cooperate with 
him in securing the presence of Senators 
in the Chamber whenever it is possible for 
them to be present. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin rose he very dramatically and 
truthfully made the statement which 
is found on page 3247 of the Recorp, 
namely, that at one time only six Sena- 
tors were present in the Chamber, and 
he wondered what kind of an impression 
the servicemen in the galleries would 
carry home with them relative to this 
branch of the legislative arm of their 
Government. I think the statement was 
timely and honestly made. 

While I wish to cooperate in every 
way with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin and that of the distin- 
guished majority leader, I feel that it 
should be stated that yesterday after- 
noon there were 3 quorum calls. Cn 
the first 2 calls 82 Senators were marked 
“present.” The criticism was made 
that many of them were not actually 
present, and, of course, I think that 
criticism was absolutely justified: but I 
have checked the committee meetings 
which were held yesterday afternoon, 
and I say for the benefit of the Senate, 
and particularly of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, because he is. 
chairman of a committee which is at- 
tempting to streamline Congress, or 
rather make suggestions to take care of 
committee work, that I think more com- 
mittee meetings were held yesterday 
than have been held in many days in 
the United States Senate. Special com- 
mittees were holding sessions, such as the 
Light Metals Committee, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, the committee holding 
meat hearings, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which had a subcommittee meet- 
ing, and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. There were committee meetings in 
committee rooms continuously yesterday 
afternoon. While I absolutely agree that 
there must be cooperation in the effort 
to have the Members of the Senate re- 
main on the floor, yet on the rol} 
which preceded the first vote yesterday 
afternoon 79 Senators answered to their 
names. On a yea-and-nay vote a Sen- 
ator must be present in order to vote 
when the roll is called. There were 78 
Senators in the Senate Chamber plu 
1 Senator who had a pair, which made 
79 Senators present, 78 voting. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin suggested that itors should 
at least be within the precincts of Capitol 
Hiil so as to be available on a roll call 
I desire to point out—and not from 
partisan angle at all, for I am includin 
all the Senators who were present—out 
of a possible 40 Republican senatorial 
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well 
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votes, 36 were recorded. The distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], as we all know, is quite ill at 
his home; the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. Bripces] is 
having a medical check-up in his own 
State; the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RoserRTSCN! was called home because of 
29ersonal business to which it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he attend; and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
had to return to North Dakota in order 
to make arrangements to move to Wash- 
ington to fill his place here in the Sen- 
ate. So 36 votes of Republican Senators 
out of'a possible 40 were recorded, and 
2 were ill and 2 others were away from 
the Senate because of urgent business. 

Férty-four Democratic Senators out of 
a possible 56 voted yesterday on the first 
yea-2nd-nay vote. I am not here to say 
why the other Democratic Senators did 
not vote; I am not making any charge 
or seying anything in a partisan way. 
What I am bringing to the attention of 
the Senate is that 78 Senators voted yes- 
terday on the first yea-and-nay vote and 
15 voted on the second yea-and-nay vote. 
When we consider the number of com- 
mittee meetings that were being held yes- 
terday, which required Senators to leave 
the floor of the Senate—and I am not in 
any way attempting to detract from the 
constructive argument made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin or 
that made by the majority leader—the 
fact that there were available within the 
precincts of the Capitol Hill 78 Sena- 
tors, in fact 79 Senators, because 78 voted 
and 1 was paired, in my opinion, con- 
stitutes a very good showing; indeed, if 
Senators will go back over the REcorp, 
they will find that it compares favorably 
with the average Recorp vote in the 
United States Senate. 

I think we should not call it absentee- 
ism and have the public interpret it to 
mean that Senators leave the Senate and 
are not about their business. Senators 
were here; they were available on the 
roll call, and 78 Senators voted, and 1 
was paired, making 79. I am proud of 
that fact. 

I want the majority leader to know 
that we want to cooperate with him. I 
have Gone my besé in the capacity in 
which I am serving on this side of the 
aisle to secure the attendance of Sena- 
tors on the floor of the Senate. If we 
zo back over the votes for past weeks 
or months, it will be found that the votes 
ran about as the vote ran yesterday, and 
that being se, the impression should not 
be created in the minds of the people of 
the United States that Senators generally 
are not interested in the work of the 
Senate, and that there were only eight 
Senators on the Senate floor yesterday, 
for they were within the precincts of the 
Capitol Building, and were here subject 
to call. Iam certainly proud of the fact 
that 36 Republican Senators of a total 
of 40 voted twice yesterday afternoon. 

“<XECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we might as 

well go into executive session now, and 


consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business automatically is the 
treaty with Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaty with Mexico is the unfinished bus- 
iness. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, by 
instruction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I present the resolution of rati- 
fication to which are appended a number 
of reservations as a part of the resolu- 
tion of ratification itself. These reserva- 
tions have been suggested in order to try 
to meet some of the objections of certain 
Senators. I ask that the clerk read the 
resolution of ratification and the reserva- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and the reservations. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, a treaty between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande trom Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 
signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings: 

(a) That no commitment for works to be 
built by the United States in whole or in 
part at its expense, or for expenditures by 
the United States, other than those specifi- 
cally provided for in the treaty, shall be made 
by the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the United States section 
of said Commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States, without prior 
approval by the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is understood that the works 
to be built by the United States, in whole or 
in part at its expense, and the expenditures 
by the United States, which are specifically 
provided for in the treaty, are as follows: 

1. The joint construction of the three stor- 
age and flood-control dams on the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., mentioned in 
article 5 of the treaty. 
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2. The dams and other joint works ro. 
quired for the diversion of the flow of the 
Rio Grande mentioned in subparagraph I of 
article 5 of the treaty, it being understoog 
that the commitment of the United States to 
make expenditures under this subparagraph 
is limited to its share of the cost of one dam 
and works appurtenant thereto. 

3. Stream-gaging stations which may be re. 
quired under the provisions of section (j) 
of article 9 of the treaty and of subpara- 
graph (cd) of article 12 of the treaty. 

4. The Davis Dam and Reservoir mentioned 
in subparagraph (b) of article 12 of the 
treaty. 

5. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the Rig 
Grande below Fort Quitman required by the 
provisions of article 6 of the treaty. 

6. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparations of plans, and reports on the 
lower Colorado River between the Imperial 
Dam and the Gulf of California required by 
article 13 of the treaty. ; 

7. The joint investigations, preparation of 
plans, and reports on the establishment of 
hydroelectric plants at the international 
dams on the Rio Grande bel.~ Fort Quit- 
man provided for by article 7 of the treaty, 

8. The studies, investigations, preparation 
of plans, recommendations, reports, and other 
matters dealing with the Tijuana River sys- 
tem provided for by the first paragraph (in- 
cluding the numbered subparagraphs) of 
article 16 of the treaty. 

(b) Nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as rendering in- 
applicable statutory or constitutional con- 
trols and processes, insofar as they affect per- 
sons and property in the territorial limits 
of the United States, to the administrative 
powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Commissioner 
of the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, the 
United States section of said Commission, or 
any other officer or employee of the United 
States. 

(c) That nothing eontained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, or the United States Section of 
said Commission, to interfere with the do- 
mestic administration within the United 
States of the appropriation, distribution, or 
use of water: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed as 
in any way impairing the obligations of the 
United States of America to the United Mexi- 
can States under the treaty and the protocol. 

(d) That “international dam or reservoir” 
means a dam or reservoir built across the 
common boundary between the two countries. 

(e) That the words “international plants,” 
appearing in article 19, mean only hydroelec- 
tric generating plants in connection with 
dams built across the common boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 

(f) That the words “electric current,’ ap- 
pearing in article 19, mean hydroelectric 
power generated at an international plant. 

(g) That by the use of the words “The 
jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend 
to the limitrophe parts of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, to the 
land boundary between the two countries, 
and to works located upon thelr common 
boundary * * *” in the first sentence of 
the fifth paragraph of article 2, is meant: 
“The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend and be limited to the limitrophe parts 
of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) and the 
Colorado River, to the land boundary be- 
tween the two countries, and to works lo- 
cated upon theircommon boundary * * *.” 

(h) The word “agreements” whenever used 
in subparagraphs (a), (c), and (a) of article 
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¢ Lhe treaty shall refer only to agreements 
d into pursuant to and subject to the 
ions and limitations of treaties in force 
erween the United States of America and 
United Mexican States. 
) The word “disputes” in the second 
} rraph of article 2 shall have reference 
( to disputes between the Governments of 
e United States of America and the United 
Mexican States. 
That the quantities of 1,500,000 acre- 
and 1,700,000 acre-feet of water referred 
, in subparagraph (b) of article 10, and in 
vraph E of article 15, of the treaty, in- 
ide, and are not in addition to, the quan- 
f 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, the de- 
very of which is guaranteed under subpara- 
aph (a) of article 10. 
(k) The United States recognizes a duty 
require that the protective structures to 
e constructed under article 12, paragraph 
of this treaty, are so constructed, oper- 
ited, and maintained as to adequately pre- 
nt damage to property and lands within 
the United States from the construction and 
peration of the diversion structure referred 
in said paragraph. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
think these reservations should be 
.dopted at this time, if that is what the 
proposal is. I think we should have an 
opportunity toexamine them. Once they 
are adopted, I do not suppose they would 
be subject to amendment, would they? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
they were adopted, they would not be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas is not insisting on their immedi- 
ate adoption. They were merely pre- 

ented. 

Mr. TAFT. Apparently the vote was 
about to be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. Senators 
desiring reeognition will address the 
Chair. 

Mr, TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
desired to say. 

Mr. TAFT. My only suggestion is that 
there be an agreement that the reserva- 
tions not be voted on until tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suppose we could 
very profitably, or unprofitably, employ 
the time. If any Senator desires to speak 
on the reservations this afternoon, I shall 
not insist on a vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps the Senator would 
explain the reservations, and state why 
they are necessary to the treaty, which 
I had thought was already perfect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Some of us think it 
is perfect, but other Senators fear that 
in some instances the language of the 
treaty confers powers which its propo- 
nents do not believe it does confer. 
Without in any way changing the treaty, 
we propose to add these interpretative 
reservations, saying that ‘‘so and so,” ac- 
cording to our view, means “so and so,” 
with the hope of satisfying Senators who 
have complained particularly about the 
language. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Senate, unless the Senate de- 

res that I explain the reservations. 
hey are self-explanatory, but I can ex- 
plain them briefly. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, was it the 


I have said what I 
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Senator’s thought that these reserva- 
tions, which had committee approval, 
ere to be considered en bioc? 


Mr. CONNALLY. No; they are subject 
to amendment seriatim. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are offered en 
bloc as a part of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation, but each is separate, constitut- 
ing a separate paragraph. Of course any 
one of them is subject to amendment 
from the floor by any Senator who has 
an amendment to offer. 

Mr. WHITE. That prompts me to re- 
peat my inquiry. The Senator from 
Kentucky says they are offered en bloc. 
I am wondering—it is not an objection 
I am voicing—whether it was the pur- 
pose to act on them, en bloc, or to con- 
sider them separately. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, each of 
the reservations was originally offered 
as a separate reservation. The commit- 
tee took them all into consideration and 
authorized that they be offered together 
as a part of the original resolution of 
ratification. But each one of them is 
subject to separate action by the Senate, 
if the Senate wishes to take them up 
seriatim, from (a) to (kK) and act on 
them separately. The reservations are 
just like paragraphs in a bill, subject to 
amendment, if any Senator wishes to 
have that done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky. We felt, however, that since 
we were offering them as a part of the 
resolution of ratification, it would be 
better for Senators to have them all in 
one place, all with the treaty proposed. 
If any Senator objects to anything in one 
of the reservations, he may offer an 
amendment, or may offer a reservation 
independent of these reservations. 

Mr. WHITE. I did not intend to offer 
any objection to their consideration en 
bloc. I understand they have been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and are here with that approval. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to have 
them all adopted en bloc. I merely 
wanted to know what the procedure was 
to be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are subject to 
amendment, like any other proposal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr.MURDOCK. My inquiry is wheth- 
er amendments May be offered to the 
reservations? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments 
may be offered to the reservations just 
the same as amendments are offered to 
bills. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I may, I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee a ques- 
tion? We have just completed a hearing 
before a subcommittee appointed by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee this morning. At that hearing I 
presented a reservation which was print- 
ed and is now on the table. I thought 
the understanding was that at least we 
would have some word from the subcom- 
mittee as to its attitude on the reserva- 
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tions which were presented to it before 
we proceeded with action on the reser- 
vations of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that there is no agreement about 
waiting. I would agree that we proceed 
to submit the reservations, and then in 
the course of their consideration, if we 
see fit to change them, after conference 
with any Member of the Senate, we will 
offer amendment to the reservation to 
that effect. I did not understand that 
there was any agreement that we would 
postpone action in the Senate awaiting 
the action of the subcommittee of the 
Commiitee on Foreign Relations, because 
that would be a useless waste of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President. would 
the distinguished Senator object to a 
recess of 1 hour until we could ascertain 
what action the subcommittee is going 
to take? It is not my desire to occupy 
the time of the Senate by a long discus- 
sion of my reservation, and I am inclined 
to the belief that the subcommitice 
might agree with me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to an hour’s recess to meet the views of 
the Senator from California |Mr. Dow- 
NEY] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murpock!]; but I doubt if Senators will 
get action in the subcommittee within an 
hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
about to suggest that the Senate stand 
in recess, in executive session, until 3:30 
p.m., which is a little more than an hour. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not make it 4 
o'clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The trouble about re- 
cessing until 4 o’clock is that when we 
have reached 4 o'clock every one will 
want to quit and go home. There will 
be many excuses at 4 o’clock for not re- 
maining. If we are going to recess I 
think we might try our hand at it until 
3:30. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to say 
that in my opinion what happened this 
morning in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has saved probably days of debate 
in the Senate. I doubt that the sub- 
committee can act on all the reservations 
that will be submitted to it by 3:30 this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it was 
not my understanding that there was 
any serious disagreement over some oi 
the reservations which the committee 
adopted and on which the members 
agreed. There were two or three out of 
six or eight as to which some question 
was raised. I do not know what the sub- 
committee will do, because it had full 
jurisdiction to modify any of the reser- 
vations which were agreed upon if Sena- 
tors had any suggestions to offer. But 
it was not my understanding that ail of 
them would necessarily be subject to 
modification. So far as Iam concerned, 
and I am sure the Senator from Texas 
agrees, in order to accommodate the Sen- 
ators in ary reasonable way will 
bring about an accord and also save 
much time a ible, I have no personal 
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objection to the Senate taking a recess 
until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
further yield, I will say that the only 
reason I am asking for so much time is 
to save the Senate from probably a 
lengthy discussion on my part. I want to 
avoid that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my recuest and ask that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 4 o’clock p. m. 
todev. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

tr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

ir. McMAHON. I want to comment 
> suggestion made by the able ma- 
jority leader that when 4 o'clock arrives 
Senators might want to go home. The 
truth is that at 4 o’clock we might want 
to go to our Offices and sign a couple of 
hundred pieces of mail and meet 16 or 
20 constituents who desire to see us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my 
expression about going home was a fig- 
ure of speech. Of course, I would not 
hold any Senator literally to that inter- 
pretation. But if we were to recess 
until 4 o'clock we all know how difficult 
it weuld be to get Senators back in the 
Senate Chamber. Senators would then 
already ke at their offices dictating and 
signing mail and conferring with con- 
stituents. It is difficult to resume at 4 
o’clock. But in order that we may try 
it and give Senators ample time to nego- 
tiate and look over what the subcommit- 
tee may have to offer, I renew my re- 
quest that the Senate stand in recess 
until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator reserve his request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. It has been reported 
about the Chamber that a number of res- 
ervations are to be offered by individual 
Senators which would not have the 
status of committee reservations. Does 
the distinguished majority leader have 
any information in respect to that 
matter? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just been 
hanced a group of reservations, contain- 
ing some which are presumably to be of- 
fered from the floor and are not included 
in the reservations which were consid- 
ered this morning by the committee. I 
have no way of knowing whether they 
will be offered from the floor. It may be 
that if we cover a large territory of dis- 
agreement or misunderstanding in re- 
card to the treaty in the reservations 
which have been offered and sponsored 
by the committee, we may obviate the 
necessity of having amendments offered, 
at least to some extent, from the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
montary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. If these reservations are 
adopted at this time, are they adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole, and are 
they open to reconsideration when the 
treaty is in the Senate itself? 

Mr. EARKLEY. The Senate is not in 
Commiitee of the Whole now. It is in 


the Senate itse'f. 


President, will 


The Senator 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The stage of 
the Committee of the Whole has been 
passed, and the proceeding now is in the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The treaty was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, and it was announced that amend- 
ments to the text of the treaty would 
not be in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, then I think 
there ought to be an agreement that 
these reservations should not be voted on 
today. Frankly, if they are to be voted 
on today I shall vote against the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not urging a 
vote on the reservations today. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the important 
thing. I do not see why the discussion 
cannot proceed, but Iam only concerned 
that we shall have sufficient time to ex- 
amine the reservations. They are very 
complicated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the 
Senator that the discussion might pro- 
ceed; but we are not urging that the 
Senate vote on the reservations today. 
We aye trying to give the Senators who 
propose to confer about the matter time 
to see what they can do by way of get- 
ting together, and I propose that the 
Senate recess until 4 o’clock, but if any 
Senator present wants to speak, either on 
the treaty or on any other subject, I as- 
sure him that there will be one auditor 
present. 


RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the Senate take a 
recess until 4 o’clock p. m.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, Mr, 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator objects 
to a recess being taken until 4 o’clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. I 
think it is outrageous. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is a motion in order 
that the Senate recess until 4 o’clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is in 
order for the Senator to make such a 
motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Wait 
a moment. Why does the Senator want 
to recess until 4 o’clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question of re- 
cessing was suggested to me by the Sena- 
tor’s colleague the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], in order 
that the subcommittee which was ap- 
pointed this morning to go into this 
matter further with Senators interested 
might have an opportunity to report to 
the Senate. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
been sitting in committee since 10 o’clock 
this morning, and I now object to being 
dragooned into staying here after 4 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from California, Mr. President, 
that nobody is attempting to dragoon 
him or any other Senator. 


President, a 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. What is 
the Senator attempting to do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am attempting io 
have a recess of the Senate at the cus. 
gestion of the Senator’s own colleacie 
until 4 o’clock, so we could see what 
might come out of the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 1 thin 
the Senator is mistaken with respect to 
my colleague. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think I am 
Mr. President. ; 

I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 4 o’clock today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen. 
ator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’cleck and 30 minutes b. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 4 o’clock p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, and the Vice Presi- 
dent resumed the chair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk wil! 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and during the roll call the fo}- 
lowing occurred: 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
at this stage withdraw the request for a 
quorum? 

The VICE FRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just received 
word from the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia |Mr. Greorcel, chairman of the sub- 
committee which is working on the mai- 
ter of the treaty and the reservations in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, that 
the subcommittee is making progress, 
and he requests that the Senate reces 
until tomorrow. I think his suggestion 
should be complied with. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed and 
lie on the table a reservation to the pend- 
ing treaty which I may submit at a ‘ater 
date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reservation will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mtr. President, I ask 
that the Senate consider the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk preceeded to rcad 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Public Health Service nom- 
inations be confirmed en bicc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Public Health Service nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk preceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARELEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the Army nominations be con- 
firmed en blec. 

The VICE FRESIDINT. 
jection, the Army noinircti 
firmed en hice. 
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BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
t the President be immediately 

1 of all confirmations of today. 

VI CE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
the President will be notified 
i). 

SATURDAY SESSION 
CONNALLY. Mr. President, we 
peen in recess for a considerable 

on of the day out of deference to 
n Senators who are endeavoring to 
out an agreement for the early dis- 
mn of the treaty and the reserva- 
1 do not know what the disposi- 
f the leadership would be, but I 
to suggest that personally I very 
1 hope that the Senate will have a 
on Saturday, beginning at 11 o’clock 
and continuing as long as we can 
ict any business. 
ir. BARKLEY. Myr. President, I am 
upathetic with the request. I realize 
urgency of the Senatoyx’s situation in 
rd to the treaty and an important 


ference which is to be held at San 
neisco, aS We all know. 
ir. WHITE. I take it, however, that 


Senator from Texas would not insist 

the Saturday session if we disposed of 

treaty before that time. 
CONNALLY. The Senator from 
tras a very penetrating intellect. 


Laughter. ] 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
e take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
morrow. 
The motion was agreed - and (at 4 
clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
executive session, took a recess until 
orrow, Thursday, April 12, 1945, at 
o'clock 


NOMINATIONS 
»xecutive nominations received by the 
iate April 11 Gegislative day of March 
1945: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
d Schindler, of Missouri, to be Under 
retary of Commerce. 
TIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
UNITED STATES 
COLONEL WITH RANK FROM MARCH 1, 1945 
Lt. Col. Barrington Lockhart Flanigen, 
st Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 


OF THE 


PE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM MARCH 12, 1945 
Lt. Col. Otto Frederick Lange, Infantry 
porary colonel). 
RE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM APRIL 1 
Lt. Col. Harlan Leslie Mumma, Quarter- 
er Corps (temporary brigadier general). 
Lt. Col. Alexander Mathias Weyand, In- 
try (temporary colonel). 
Lt. Col. James Ellis Slack, Cavalry (tempo- 
y colonel). 
Lt. Col. Marvin 
mporary colonel). 
Lt. Col. Harold Preston Kayser 
mporary colonel). 
INTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. Paul Vincent Kellogg, Infantry 
emporary colonel), with rank from August 
1940. 


1945 


Boyle, Field 


Artillery 


TO AIR CORPS 
Capt. Richards Montgomery Bristol, In- 
try (temporary colonel), with rank from 


he 12, 1940. 


th 


March 16), 


effective date of oath of office 


SIONAL RECC 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations 


confirmed by 


e Senate April 11 Wegislative day of 


1945: 
UNITED States Pusric Hi 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE 


ALTH SERVI 


REGULAR CORPS 


Willard H. Wright to be senior scientist, 


Dean A. Clark to be surge 


of oath of office 


Maurice Le Bosquet, Jr., 





igineer, effective date of o% 
IN THE ARMY 
t¥ APPOINTMENTS IN T! 
N ; s rES 
To be lieutena ( 
Hoyt Sanford Vand 
Harold Lee George 


hn Kenneth Canno 
To be major g 

Benjemin Wiley Chidlaw 
Clift Andrus 
Charles Bertody Sto 3d 
Isaac Davis White 
Frank August Heilemaz 
Hobart Raymond Gay 
Walter Francis Kraus 





Charles Andrew Willoughby 


Albert Cowper Smith 
Clark Louis Ruffner 
Harold Whittle Blakeley 
Donald Wilson 

William Frishe Dean 
Carter Bowie Magruder 
Lewis Andrew Pick 
James Allen Lester 

Paul Bernard Wurtsmith 
James Edward Moore 
Howard McMath Turner 
Floyd Lavinius Parks 
William Curtis Chase 
Francis 
Fra 





nk Lewis Culin, Jr 


To be brigadier 4 
Joseph Merit Tully 
liomer Watson Kieter 
Morris Robert Neison 
William Lee Hart 
John Harrisow Stokes, J! 
Thomas Benton McDonald 
tay Lawrence Burnell 
John Murphy Willem 
Andrew Christian Tychsen 
Wentworth Goss 
ae Edward Dissinger 

ark McClure 

James Wellineton Y« 
John Maurice Weikert 
Frederic William Boye 
Richard Clare 
William Claude McMahon 
Charles Lanier Dasher, Ji 
Patrick Henry Timothy 
Ivan Lonsdale Farman 
Fdaward Thom:us William 
Sidney Rae Hinds 
William Ludlow Ritchie 
Robert Leroy Dulaney 
Elliott Raymond Thorp 
Charles Joseph Barrett 
Thomas Dreux Hurley 
William Edmund Water: 
Milton Abram Hill 
Paul DeWitt Adam 
John William Middleton 
George Bryan Conrad 
Henry Ray McKenzie 
Alfred R¢ wood Maxwell 
Eertram Francis Hayford 
David William Hutchison 
Richard Ulysses Nicholas 
Josevh Stubbs Robinson 
James Franklin Powell 
Ira Platt Swift 
Emerick Kutschko 
George Russell Ca de! 
Lemuel Mat ata 
Robert Homer Soule 





Partrid 






to be sanitary 


Henry Lanahan, Jr 
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ae Herber 
Luther Deck Mil 
Sateen Leo Dal ton 
Lioy 






Butler Buchana lt 
Isidcr Schwaner Ravdii 
aaeene e Milton Beach 


umuel Morgan Thomas 
Don ild Clinton Swatland 


) 
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ine senate m in exectitive session at 


il o’clock a. m., on the exniration of the 


ress 


J hn Falconer Frase1 
ional Baptist Memorial 
ton, D. C., cffered th 


Er rhe » Reverend 
D. D., pastor, Nat 
Church, Washin: 


following pray er: 


O Thou who art above all govern. 
ments, eternal in Thy majesty and highe: 
than all principalities and powers, we 
come to Thee to invoke Thy blessing 
upon this gathering. We would join our 
voices with the veices of angels and the 
redeemed hosts of the Lord, ascribing 
majesty and honor and glory to Thy hol 
name. We have no moral right to ente 
into the presence of Thy holiness, and 
we can only base our plea upon the 
merits of One in whom was found no 
tain of sin and who was for guilty 
sinners slain. 

We would ask Thy blessing 
a of the United States and al! 
who are related to him in the affairs of 
Shean We would ask Thy bless- 
ing upon every assembly making laws for 
the various States. We would pray Thy 
blessing upon both Houses of Congress. 
Bless, we pray Thee, the body that is 
here, the body set apart to deliberate 
ind determine such measures as will 
make for the benefit of cur country and 


i 


upon the 


for the good of mankind. We would 
pray before Thee for the appoint d offi- 
cers in the fighting forces of our country 


and all who serve under their 
We would ask Thy ¢ 


mmand 


"eatest Diessings to 


»9¢ upon the thousands who are yet pris- 
oners of War, and pray that the day of 
their deliverance may be at hand 

We thank Thee for the promise of 
victory so near, victory in a war We at 
compelled to fight because it is the onl 
read to peace. We would pray Th 
blessing upon all conferences and 


emblies looking toward posi-war meas- 
ures that will make for the uplift of the 
nations and for the understanding of 
various races and nationalities of people, 
and for the securing of peace on eezrt! 
and good will among men 

Now we come asking Thy special bless- 
ing, O Lord our God , upon the a usand 
of homes receiving sad mes: s from 
abroad. Give the anak ana tl 
comfort and the ministry of Thy divu 
spirit in every house of mourning. Gri 
that our Nation and our world may | 
established in righteousness as we 1 
forward to that happy day when H 
shall come whose right is to 
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He shall reign forever and ever over all 
the kingdoms of mankind end men shall 
come to know God from the least unto 
the greatest, when every knee Shall bow 
and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. This we ask in and through that 
name that is above every name. Amen. 

DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 

PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1945. 
To tie Senate: 
Being temporerily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBEN W. BarRKLEY, a Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 


Mi. BARKLEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
THE JOURNAL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, April 11, will 
be dispensed with, and the Journal will 
stand approved. 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
articie written from Cuba by R. Hart 
Phillips and carried in the March 27, 
1945, issue of the New York Times. I 
draw the attention of the Senate to this 
article for several reasons, all of which 
appear to me to be beth pertinent and 
timely. 

In the first place, the article makes 
plain the fact that another power, a 
European power, is extending its influ- 
ence in the Western Hemisphere, ap- 
parently with the idea of indoctrinating 
the citizens of a neighboring country 
with ideas of government divergent from 
ours. 

In the second place, the article makes 
plain the fact that that European power, 
namely Russia, is an ally of ours in war, 
and supposedly is engaged in an all-out 
War against our mutua: enemy, and to 
that nation we have extended vast ma- 
terial aid through our lease-lend policy, 
but yet that power still has resources 
enovenh io pour large sums of money and 
to send a disproportionately large num- 
ber of diplomats to Cuba. 

In the third place, this article raises 
the important question: In so acting, 
is not Russia violating the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Monroe Doctrine, so 
recently affirmed in a pan-American 
agreement? 

Mr. President, our memory is short 
indeed if we cannot recall that only a 
few short menths agc—in 1940, 1941, and 
1942—the newspapers and magazines of 
this Nation were filled with facts con- 
cerning the huge fifth column built up 
in Latin America by a European nation 
that became our enemy—Germany. 

Yet another growing European power— 
Russia—is building up strong mate- 
rial, trade, and spiritual! ties in Latin 
America, and there are few articles con- 
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cerning it in our magazines and news- 
papers. This lone article is like a beacon 
shining in the news darkness. Why are 
not more articles written about this sub- 
j%ct so as to give the people of this coun- 
try an idea of the new force that is mov- 
ing into the Western Hemisphere? 

T do not challenge Russia's right to ex- 
tend her influence here, if our Depart- 
ment of State does not challenge that 
right; but I challenge the wisdom of any 
European nation becoming strong enough 
to make or break governments in Cuba, 
or anywhere in Latin America; and I 
think that Senators and the people 
should be fully warned of what is hap- 
pening. 

It isa matter of common knowledge, as 
Mr. Phillips hints in his article, that to- 
day Mexico is a hotbed of communism. 
It is further generally known that other 
smaller Latin American nations are going 
in more and more for radical govern- 
ments. It would appear that cur good- 
neighbor policy, costly as it has been in 
recent years, has made few friends for 
our form of government. 

Soon our representatives will go into 
conference with representatives of other 
nations to set up an instrumentality ded- 
icated to the preservation of peace in the 
world, through better understanding 
among the nations of the earth. We 
must be frank in stating our position 
with respect to our future intentions if 
the plan desired becomes of lasting force. 
Have we not the right at this time to ex- 
pect other nations, especially our major 
allies, to be equally frank in revealing 
their intentions toward us? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks this 
enlightening article by R. Hart Phillips, 
sent from Habana, Cuba, March 26 to 
the New York Times and headed “Com- 
munist drive centering on Cuba.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ComMMuUNIsT DrivE CENTERING ON CuUBA—SOVIET 
Pours IN PROPAGANDA IN BID FOR INFLUENCE 
aS GRAU AND LaAror GIVE SUPPORT 

(By R. Hart Phillips) 

Havana, March 26.—Russia’s bid for in- 
fluence in Latin America has made Cuba one 
of the focal points of Communist propa- 
ganda in the western hemisphere. Like the 
other United Nations, the Soviet Union is 
pouring a steady stream of propaganda into 
the Latin-American countries, but unlike 
her allies, who confine themselves largely to 
publicizing their war aims and efforts, Rus- 
sia’s purpose is to weld the masses into a 
solid bloc of opinion that can be utilized by 
her in future. 

The United States, Great Britain, and the 
U. S. S. R. are the nations carrying on the 
largest campaigns among our southern 
neighbors today, but there is no doubt that 
of the three, the Soviet propaganda is the 
greatest in volume, the most attractive, the 
most appealing from a psychological view- 
point, and the most effective. 

The Latin-Americans are in the process of 
being educated in communism and they are 
willing students. They are being shown the 
decadence of the capitalist system, the ways 
it can be combated, the tremendous ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the working class in 
Russia as compared with other countries, the 
power of the proletariat. 


STRONG COVERNMENT SUPPORT 

They also are being taught to consider 
Russia as the most powerful and progressive 
nation of the worid and to look to her for 
guidance. By radio and newspapers, by maz. 
azines, pamphlets, books, lectures, art ¢:x- 
hibits, and personal missionary work, by 
every conceivable means, the future opinion 
of Latin America is being shaped in the 
communistic mold. 

While it is conceded that Mexico is the No, 
1 center of Soviet activities, Cuba is running 
that country a close race. In no other na- 
tion of the Americas has the Communist 
Party reccived the government support given 
it in Cuba, both by the Batista regime and 
the present Grau administration. In no 
other country do the Communists exercise 
such complete contrel over labor, or have at 
their disposal such excellent propaganda 
media as in Cuba. 

These media include a powerful radio sta- 
tion with the only international channe] 
assigned to the island, an excellent news- 
paper, daily direct cable service that fur- 
nishes news hot from the Moscow press, not 
only to the Communist organ, but to many 
other newspapers—free of charge; an organ- 
ization which extends down into the small- 
est village of the island; publishing facili- 
ties for books, pamphlets, and other litera- 
ture; as well as training schools. 


HUGE DIPLOMATIC STAFF 


Out in the exclusive Vedado residential 
district is the luxurious Soviet Legation, with 
some 50 staff members, including,a press 
attaché. No other diplomatic representation 
in Cuba boasts such an Official. All this de- 
spite the fact that Cuba had only a few 
Russian citizens when diplomatic relations 
were established with the Soviet Union in 
1942. At present, the Cuban Foreigners 
Registration Bureau lists Poles, Lithuanians, 
Rumanians, and many other citizens of the 
small countries bordering the U.S. S. R. who 
have taken out Russian papers. Nor does 
Cuba do any business with Russia. 

The Soviet Legation is doing a magnificent 
job selling communism to the Cubans, par- 
ticularly to the masses. Its staff members 
are intelligent, hard-working, and enthusi- 
astic, and the scope of their activities is 
amazing. 


LAEOR CHANNELS HELPFUL 


The channels of propaganda open to them 
through control of all island labor unions 
by the communistic Confederation of Cuban 
Workers hardly could be improved upon. No 
movement or organization is too small to 
receive attention. It is in this way that the 
“free” movements here of the various Euro- 
pean nations, often ignored by the United 
States and Great Britain, all have been grad- 
ually brought under the Russian wing. 

One of the few failures of the Soviet 
agents has been their inability to bring to- 
gether under Russian guidance the various 
organizations of the Spanish Republicans in 
Habana. 

Cuba, undoubtedly, will become an even 
greater center of Russian activities. It is an 
ideal point of contact for organization and 
education, due to its strategic location and 
excellent travel facilities; and the unity of 
its labor organizations, the indifference of 
its wealthy classes, as well as the proximity 
of the island to the United Stat-s, make it 
an excellent proving ground for communism 
in America. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 


REPORT OF EXCHANGE 
FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to 


STABILIZATION 





< 
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law, the annual report of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund for the year ended 
. 80, 1944, including a summary of 
Fund from its establishment to June 
1944, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


titions, etc., were laid before the 
or presented, and referred as 
licated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 

ith of Pennsylvania; ordered to lie on 

» table: 

“Whereas Gen. George Smith Patton is 

hero cf many successful engagements on 
the battlefield in the European theater of 
perations in World War No. 2; and 

“Whereas Gen. George Smith Patton, by 
virtue of his many brave and valorous deeds 

1 the field of battle, his brilliant leadership 

nd his willingness at all times to undergo 

e same hardships and the same hazards as 
the men in his command, thereby winning 
heir undying loyalty, and the admiration 

he entire Allied world; and 

“Whereas the municipality of Patton, in 
the county of Cambria, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, was founded by Jchn Patton 

d is the only municipality in the United 
States so named; and 

Whereas the citizens of the municipality 
f Patton are eager to, and are making 
lans to pay homage to the great allied 
mmander, Gen. George Smith Patton, who 
bears the same name as the founder of the 
municipality in which they reside; and 

Whereas the residents of the municipality 
of Patton take justifiable pride in the fact 

t they live in the only municipality of the 

me of Patton in the United States; and 

‘Whereas letters received by the postmaster 

{ the municipality of Patton from residents 

| all sections of the United States, request- 

mail which bears the postmark of the 
nunicipality of Patton, is an indication of 
he nation-wide attention which the munic- 
lity of Patton is attracting: Now, there- 
re, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
ionwealth of Pennsylvania hereby com- 
nends the citizens of the municipality of 
ton for their patriotism and loyalty, and 
in hearty accord with their plans to honor 
Gen. George Smith Patton by staging a 
welcome home celebration at the end of the 
r, and inviting the President of the United 
ites, Gen. George Smith Patton, and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to take part in this outstanding oc- 
casion; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 

» forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Gen. George Smith Patton, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 

peaker of the House of Representatives, and 

i.e Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
lerritories and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 5 
“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United Siates; to Hon. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
and to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in the seventeenth reg- 
ular session assembled, does most respectfully 
represent: 

“Whereas this legislature now convened is 

irous of protecting the resources of Alaska, 


Senate, 
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not only to assure livelihood for present resi- 
dents but also to give opportunity within 
Alaska to war veterans and civilian settlers 
after this present war; and 

“Whereas reindeer constitute the only agri- 
cultural resource of the great tundra lands 
of western Alaska between Bristol Bay and 
Barrow; their skins are vitally needed by all 
residents for winter outer garments, sleeping 
bags, and other essential uses, and full de- 
velopment of the mineral, fur and game re- 
sources will be retarded without reindeer 
skins; they are essential for fresh meat, 
particularly during war periods as food for 
both soldiers and civilians in event ship) ‘ng 
lanes are cut by enemy action; they have 
furnished 44,000,000 pounds of meat, worth 
an estimated $8,880,000 to residents since 
original breeding stock was imported and, 
since the war, at least 75 tons have been used 
by the United States Army, defense workers 
and Government institutions and personnel; 
they are the only domesticated meat animals 
known to man which are able to convert the 
plants of this cold tundra land into valuable 
animal products by digging their own food 
from beneath the snow; and 

“Whereas the caribou, wild deer, moose, 
and wild sheep of Alaska have been worth 
millions of dollars to residents thereof in 
food, clothing. receipts from hunters, and in 
tourist travel stimulated by the presence of 
such species, but these animals appear 
doomed to extinction unless wolves and 
coyotes are reduced by prompt action of the 
Federal Government before they have de- 
stroyed these valuable species, or have re- 
duced breeding stock so much that recovery 
will take generations, it being self-evident 
that these predators, because of having large 
litters and their ceaseless killing, tend natu- 
rally to increase more rapidly than their prey 
until they are reduced only by the scarcity 
and final destruction of such prey; and 

“Whereas wolves and coyotes have already 
caused reindeer to decrease from about 641,- 
080 to 90,000 since 1932; have destroyed wild 
deer and moose in some sections; and are be- 
lieved to have caused reduction of caribou in 
this Territory; and 

“Whereas the Territory ot Alaska is mak- 
ing every effort within its power to destroy 
wolves and coyotes by paying high bounties 
thereon, but this has failed to reduce them 
in our great Alaska wilderness, where air- 
planes are essential for wolf killing and for 
transporting Government hunters; and 

“Whereas the National Park Service of the 
Interior Department, notwithstanding the 
costly destruction caused by wolves and coy- 
otes or the efforts being made by this Ter- 
ritory to destroy them, is breeding these de- 
structive creatures in great refuges, namely, 
in approximately 6,700,000 acres of scattered 
national parks and monuments, by prevent- 
ing any killing of them therein; and 

“Whereas destruction of wolves and coyotes 
on reindeer ranges requires indirect attack on 
them by constant reindeer herding, and di- 
rect attack by use of suitable aircraft and 
other means for which natives and the Office 
of Indian Affairs lack funds; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Biological Survey 
has not been appropriated suflicient money 
for predator control in Alaska: Now, there- 
fore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in seventeenth regular 
session assembled, respectfully petitions the 
National Government: To increase the ap- 
propriation of the Office of Indian Affairs to 
an amount needed to support herding schools 
for natives at all reindeer herds, and to pur- 
chase and operate suitable aircraft for super- 
vising herding and killing predators; to in- 
crease the appropriation of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey to an amount needed for 
full-scale attack on predators within Alaska; 
and to remove all restrictions upon killing 
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wolves and coyotes within national parks and 
monuments in this Territory. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1915. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a veterans’ hos- 
pital in the city of Lawrence, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. WatsH (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 11, 1945, p. 3264, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the Saturday 
Lunch Club, of Minneapolis, Minn 
mending the President and pledging sup- 
port to him in his efforts to further the cause 
of peace and unity; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

A concurrent resolution of the Lesisla- 
ture of the State of Delaware; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


» COMe 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 
“Concurrent resolution in reference to im- 
provements in the Indian River and Bay 

“Whereas a bill having for its purpose tke 
improvement of numerous harbors and 
streams in the United States is under con- 
sideration by Congress; and 

“Whereas certain proposed improvemenis 
to the Indian River and Bay lccated in Sus- 
sex County, Del., are affected by said bill; 
and 

“Whereas such proposed improvements are 
expected to have widespread and beneficial 
effect upon the population and business of 
the State of Delaware: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Delaware (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein) That the De!2ware Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States are earnestly requested and urged to 
give all possible support to the passage of 
the measure designed tu make improvements 
in numerous rivers and harbors in the United 
States including a number of projects in the 
State of Delaware of which the dredging of 
the Indian River and Bay is one, and to con- 
tact and give assistance to the proper de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that improvement to the chan- 
nel in the Indian River and Bay may be ac- 
complished at the earliest practicable date. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent Ky 
the secretary of state to the Senators and 
Representatives who represent the State of 
Delaware in the Congress of the United 
States. 


“Approved March 26, 1945 
“WALTER W. 5Acon 


“Got 
















By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assemfly 
of the State of Rhode Is'!and; to tne Commii- 
tee on Immigration: 

“Joint resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to endorse 
ani to use every effort to ’ 
House Resolution 511, now pen 
gress, Which is a bill to libera 
uralization laws 
“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 

gress of the United States of Tou 

Resolution 511, which is a bill to liberalize 

the naturalization laws, by providing that an 

alien 50 years of age or over who has resided 
in the United States for the period beginning 








July 1. 1924, or prior thereto, 7 become nat- 
uralized without being required to speak the 
English language, sign his declaration cr pe- 
tition in his own handwriting, or meet other 
educational requirements, providing also tha 
a declaration of inter n to be >aci 

of the United States of Amei shall not be 
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required of any alien whose son or daughter 
has served or is serving honorably in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
during the present war; and 

“Whereas House Resolution 511 has been 
approved and endorsed by the Naturalization 
Division of the Department of Justice and 
has aiso been sponsored by the Supreme Lodge 
of the Crder Sons of Italy in America, which 
organization was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the measure: Now, therefore, be it 
That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are respect- 
fully 1equested to endorse and to use every 
effort to have passed House Resolution 511, 
now pending in Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Isiand in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and Congress to take such steps as are 
necessary for the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway immediately 
upon termination of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. La FoLLerTE on April 11, 1045, 
PB. 3265, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


MINIMUM SUBSIDY RATES FOR MILK AND 
CREAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
ReEccrd a resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture (Coopera- 
tive), with reference to the fixing of 
minimum subsidy rates for milk and 
creen.. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittce on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculiure (cooperative) go on record as 
supporting legislation that would fix mini- 
mum rates below which milk and cream sub- 
sidies should not be permitted to fall and 
that these minimum rates shall be an- 
nounced for a period ending not sooner than 
March 31, 1946, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


“Resalved, 





a | 
Milk per hun- | Butterfat per 





|} dredweight pound 
= ethno ar een —- 
| Not lessthan— | Not less than— 
14 Apr May 45 cents per 15 cents per 
| hundred- pound. 
| weight. | 
] } Au t, | €0 cents per Do. 
mber, hundred- 
| weight. | 
1 October No- 70 cents per | 17 cents per 
December | hundred. | pound, 
weight. 
194°—January, Fet WIP smakesis Do 
t i ( 
Provided jurther, That the subsidy on but- 
terfat shall not be less than 25 percent of 


national weighted average rate for milk. 

Provided, however, That the subsidy so paid 
on buttierfat shall apply only if the fat is 
manufactured into butter. 


Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to each Member of the 
Congre from Wisconsin and to the execu- 


tive secretary of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. 


PARTICIPATION BY ITALY AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp, and appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution adopted by the Order 
of the Sons of Italy in America, peti- 
tioning the President of the United 
States to invite Italy to the San Fran- 
cisco Conierence. 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Order of the Sons of Italy at their meet- 
ing in New York on Saturday, March 
31, 1945. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and printed in the REcorD. 


Whereas our organization, Your Excel- 
lency, by its constitution is specifically en- 
joined to maintain, consolidate, and pro- 
mote the continuance of friendly relations 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Italy; and 

Whereas we, the executive committee of 
the committee to promote world peace, 
Supreme Lodge Order Sons of Itaiy in 
America, have been convened to consider the 
latest diplomatic events concerning the pro- 
motion of world peace; and 

Whereas we note with regret that while 
39 nations have been invited by the sponsor- 
ing powers, of which the United States is 
one, to attend the San Francisco Conference, 
Italy has been excluded; and 

Whereas decisions will be taken at said 
conference which will affect the future of the 
world and all of its people, decisions dealing 
with the world that will emerge and function 
after Germany and Japan will have been 
defeated and peace declared; in short de- 
cisions establishing a peace organization to 
cope with the problems of the future, it is 
inconceivable that a nation of 47,000,000 
people, the third largest population in 
Europe, including enemy Germany, a na- 
tion which for 2,000 years, despite repeated 
foreign invasions, oppression, and exploita- 
tion, has contributed outstandingly to the 
civilization and the progress of mankind (a 
record without parallel), should be excluded, 
while others, by comparison, small, obscure, 
and unimportant, should be invited. How 
any conference can purport to set up an or- 
ganization to maintain peace on the con- 
tinent of Europe, much less throughout the 
world, without recognizing the primary im- 
portance of the strategic geographical posi- 
tion of Italy, if it did not care to consider 
anything else, it is difficult to understand, 
unless, of coufse, some disposition concern- 
ing this position has already been deter- 
mined which will neutralize what nature 
ordained in the beginning. 

To extend an invitation to the <ingdom of 
Traq, whose total population is less than four 
millions, to cite but one of those invited to 
participate, and to exclude Italy, is tanta- 
mount to say that 4,000,000 Iraquians are 
more important in the scheme of things as it 
will exist tomorrow—and it should always 
be kept in mind that the charter to be drafted 
is for the world of tomorrow—than 47,000,000 
Italians. 

Obviously, the conclusion cannot be true 
that Iraq, and this is not said in any dis- 
paraging sense whatever, is more to be pre- 
ferred, or more important, in drafting a 
charter intended to maintain the peace of 
the world of tomorrow. 

Without stopping to evaluate the compara- 
tive importance of the nations that have 
been invited and those which have not, or 
the justice of the formula followed in ex- 
cluding some and inviting others, suffice it 
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to say that peace is indivisible and that anys 
thing which affects any sizable part or peo. 
ple of the world, affects the entire world. If 
we have learned anything from the grim 
tragedy of this war, we have learned that 
We have also learned, to our infinite sorroy 
that aviation has abolished isolation, It js 
therefore, alssolutely necessary that this cop. 
ference, which is really a constituent assem. 
bly, a first step in the planning of a better 
world, leave no stone unturned in bringing 
about a real meeting of the minds of the 
peoples who constitute the most numer us 
nations of the world. If this is to be a peo. 
ple’s peace, all peoples must be heard. }; 
necessarily follows that unless they are repre. 
sented, they will not be heard. Without ftaly 
being heard no lasting peace can be built. To 
attempt it without her would sow the seeq 
of future discord, and fly in the face of the 
experience of the ages that peace is evane- 
scent and lasts only so long as it remains upon 
the firm foundation upon which it was built, 
the foundation of justice. What we seek js 
peace, not a sword. 

Certainly the Italy of tomorrow, democratic 
Italy, the new Italy, that we American citi- 
zens of Italian origin have labored to create at 
the request of our Government, first by our 
appeals beamed over the airways to the peo- 
ple of Italy to revolt against their Fascist. 
Nazi oppressors, lay down the arms, and ac- 
cept the guaranties of the Atlantic Charter 
and the “four freedoms,” and now by the 
blood and sacrifice of our soldier-sons, 1,000,- 
000 strong. fighting on every European battle 
front, certainly that new Italy of tomorrow 
is not encouraged to press forward along the 
pathway of freedom and democracy, to take 
as your excellency has so well said, its re- 
spected place among the family of nations; 
that new Italy, is not encouraged, we repent, 
to strive onward by being excluded, coldly 
and with calculation, from this first concert 
of those respected nations of the world. 

Your excellency said, and we sincercly bo- 
lieve you, upon the occasion of your welcom- 
ing the first ambassador of Italy to be ac- 
credited to our Government since diplomatic 
relations were severed in December, 1941 that 

“The United States cherishes full faith and 
confidence that Italy will create in its own 
home and will help to create for Europe a 
political and social organization worthy of 
the hearts and mind of its people.” 

Recognition of Italy as a full ally, we are 
told, would have insured an invitation to 
Italy from the sponsoring powers to attend 
Certainly the recognition would help Italy 
“to create in its home,” where it is needed 
the most, that “political and social organt- 
zation” envisioned by Your Excellency. 

To the young government of Bonomi, set 
up with so many birth pangs, not the le: 
of which was British interference, struggling 
now among a sea of troubles to gain for 
Italy that respected place as a sovereign na- 
tion, a bid to Italy to attend would have 
keen of priceless help; her exclusion is not 
merely unfortunate, it may well be a death 
blow. 

The power to avert any dire consequence 
from the failure to invite Italy rests with 
Your Excellency. There is still time to exer- 
cise it. We know how interested you have 
been and how valiantly you have striven to 
bring about the establishment of an organ- 
ization to maintain international peace and 
security. But for you the miracle of Dum- 
barton Oaks would never have been achieved. 
We wholeheartedly endorse and praise, with- 
out reservation, all you have done in that 
regard. 

We know how great your influence is with 
the sponsoring powers which have issued the 
invitation to attend and how a word from 
you will move them to issue an invitation 
to Italy. We respectfully petition you to 
say that word. We ask you to say it not 
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sniy because of what we have said above, but 
pecause this invitation will prove to the 
people of Italy who listened to our pleas from 
America and acted upon them that they have 
been let down; that what the leaders of 
America said about the Atlantic Charter and 
four freedoms” was not mere lip service; 

and, lastly, because the people of Italy have 
earned the recognition from the United Na- 
t! because of the invaluable military as- 
nee they have rendered to the common 

cause to end the war victoriously. One of 
latest American commentators, Marquis 
Childs, writing from Rome, recently said in 
In many ways the Italians are helping 
Allied war effort. Military men with 

m I have talked in this theater almost 

ill agree that Italian divisions are perform- 
a valuable service. The pressure on the 
Allied line that runs across the peninsula 
reat, and Italian regiments have helped to 
ieve that pressure. * * * Italian serv- 
roops using mules, have carried muni- 

is and supplies right up to fox holes over 

st impassable mountain trails. Again, 


their knowledge and experience have counted 

i. great deal. All this is evidence of the 
continuing vitality of the Italian people in 
pite of fascism, disgrace, and defeat. Per- 
haps, when once again the North and South 

united, there will be a new focus for 
Italian hope, which today seems to have died 


u rly. 

Do not let that hope die, Your Excellency. 
Rather, bring it to full, radiant life by wel- 

ming Italy to this historic world conclave, 

child of your heart and mind, so that 
she may take her respected place among the 
family of nations and work side by side with 
them for the realization of mankind's 
millenial dream, an organization to effec- 
tively maintain international peace and 
curity. 

Let this Easter, Your Excellency, signify 
the rise of a new Italy, to the end that puri- 
fied by sorrow and sanctified by suffering, 
he may be reinstated to her former place 
as the mother of culture and religion in the 
world; and 

Whereas it appears that there is doubt as 
to the exact diplomatic status of Italy as one 
of the United Nations, and how that status 
affects her eligibility to be invited to partici- 
pate in the San Francisco conference and 
ther matters, particularly lend-lease aid: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Your Excellency be and is 
hereby respectfully petitioned: 

1. To recognize Italy as a full and equal 
Ally 

2. To use your good offices to the end that 
the United Nations recognize Italy as a full 
and equal ally. 

3. To use your good offices with the spon- 
soring powers to see to it that Italy be in- 
vited forthwith to attend the San Francisco 
conference. 

4. To extend lend-lease aid to Italy so that 
her present economic distress may be re- 
lieved by the resumption of industry and 
production through said aid; and be it fur- 
the r 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes and forwarded to 
His Excellency, the President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

FRANK J. V. GIMINO, Chairman, 

SaLvATORE LO PRESTI, 

FRANK PALLERIA, 

Judge EUGENE V. ALESSANDRONI, 

Judge FRANCIS GIACCONE, 

Committee to Promote World Peace, 
Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of 
Italy in America, 


SUFFERINGS AND HARDSHIPS OF PEOPLE 
OF ITALY—RECOGNITION OF ITALY AS 
AN ALLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorD, a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Mrs. Mary Cornella and Mrs. 
Mary Giacometti, of Frontenac, Kans., 
regarding the indescribable sufferings 
and hardships now being endured by the 
unfortunate people of Italy and the rec- 
ognition of Italy as an ally of the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FRONTENAC, KANS., April 2, 1945. 
Hon. CiypDE M. Rep, 
United States Senator of Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Lodge No. 15 of the Columbian 
Federation, the American-Italian fraternal 
organization, who fought fascism since its 
inception, beg of you to use all your influ- 
ence im order that Italy .be recognized as an 
ally, to extend lend lease aid to Italy, to use 
your good offices that American citizens of 
Italian extraction should be afforded ample 
opportunities to help, with their own means, 
their kin, who are suffering over there, by 
permitting packages of at least 11 pounds, 
as before the war, to be sent to all of liber- 
ated Italy. 

These American-Italians’ profound loy- 
alty to our great country is unquestionable. 
Their sons and their brothers are fighting in 
the American services on all fronts all over 
the world; they have given and are giving 
ample proof of their devotion and valor 
and are laying their lives on the field of 
battle. 

The recognition of Italy as an ally is in 
the interest of the speedy winning of the 
war, a permanent and democratic peace, and 
is consistent with cur national policy of do- 
mestic and world stability. 

Your cooperation will be an invaluable 
contribution toward speedy victory and a 
lasting democratic peace. 

Respectfully, 
MARY CORNELLA, 
Mary GIACOMETTI. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS FOR SHIPMENT 
OF GRAIN 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion produced by inadequate transporta- 
tion in the grain States of the Middle 
West is the worst I have ever seen. 
Grain is on the ground spoiling. Mills 
are running part time because there are 
no cars, either to bring the grain in from 
the country or to take flour out of the 
mills. 

I ask unanimous consent to present a 
group of letters and telegrams I have 
received from Kansas particularly, and 
from other States in the Grain Belt as 
well, dealing with the very severe short- 
age of grain cars available for transpor- 
tation. These communications are only 
a part of the hundreds I have received. 

I ask that the letters and telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The letters and telegrams were re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boxcar situation getting progressively 
worse. Mills going down intermittently. 
Three going down tonight nothing in sight 
for them tomorrow. Mills running out of 
wheat. Other types cars being used to move 
wheat to mills but this is poor substitute. 
Mills booked beyond ability to ship at present 
rate carsupply. A.A.R.,O.D.T., andI.C.C. 
have had ample opportunity to correct bal- 
ance of cars as between East and West but 
have failed. Believe Senate can make real 





contribution by investigating the whole 
matter. 
J. W. HoLtoway. 
HUTCHINSON, KANs., March 27, 1945. 


Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senator: 

Shortage of grain and grain products box- 
cars critical over Kansas. According reports 
from our association membership and west- 
ern half State in dire need grain cars to 
move hundreds of thousands of bushels 
wheat and milo pow piled on ground out in 
open. This grain piled on ground getting-out 
of condition fast and should be moved quick 
or thousands of tons food will become unfit 
human consumption. Elevators practically 
all full and unable receive additional grain 
until cars available relieve blocked situation. 
Must have relief soon. Please propose in- 
vestigation by Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

O. E. Case, 
Secretary, Kansas Grain Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association. 


SALINA, KANS., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. CiypE M. REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Car situation progressively worse. Have 
resorted to use open and closed hoppers and 
stock cars for wheat hauling but mill effort 
handicapped by failure of carriers to supply 
flour cars in sufficient quantities. Further- 
more use of special equipment does not re- 
lieve coarse grain accumulations which will 
be with us when new wheat crop moves 
unless cleaned up soon. Apparent indiffer- 
ence of those in authority has created a 
condition which is leading to chaos. Sug- 
gests program for construction of new cars 
Meanwhile should have Senate investigation 
make cars available and prevent spoilage of 
crops. 

THE ROBINSON MILLING Co., 
ED MORGENSTERN. 





TOPEKA, KANS., March 27, 1945 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
Senate Office Building: 

Car situation here desperate. Have been 
unable at times to get enough cars to Keep 
running and our wheat shippers with whom 
we have many thousands of bushels of wheat 
contracted are not able to get cars for ship- 
ment and we are almost out of wheat. We 
have heavy Army shipments to make besides 
our domestic shipments to our baker cus- 
tomers. Believe Senate should investigat« 
situation. Urge return of western-owned 
cars by eastern railroads and give western 
railroads help and encouragement in build- 
ing new cars. We dread what will happen 
when new crops come on market 

THE THOMAS Pace MILL ¢ 








SIRS 
biidO 
NEWTON, KANS., March 29, 1945. 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boxcar situation serious, forcing shut- 
down our mill with large Government flour 
contracts unshipped. Superintendent Santa 
Fe advises they received from eastern lines 
at Chicago last week average four cars daily. 
Trying buy wheat Hutchinson, Wichita, 
Salina, Dodge City, Enid, but unable find 
single car. Situation critical advise immedi- 
ate Senate investigation car situation eastern 
lines. 

NEWTON MILLING & ELEvATOR Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 27, 1945. 
Hon. CLypE M. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The boxcar situation is so serious that it is 
threatening the complete close-down of our 
mills. Have only been able to operate our 
Hutchinson, Kans., mill two-thirds of the 
time since March 14, which has been caused 
by lack of boxcar equipment. Our activ- 
ities have been limited at our other mills— 
North Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Clinton, 
Mo., for the same reason. More serious is 
the fact that wheat is not moving from the 
ccuntry elevators to the mills. Unless some- 
thing is done immediately the mills will not 
have wheat to grind. Use is being made of 
coal cars to move wheat, but this does not 
give ys boxecers in which to ship flour. The 
available supply of suitable coal cars is very 
limited and also unsatisfactory to protect 
the quality of the grain. This situation has 
been caused by boxcar tie-up on the eastern 
railroads and their failure to return them 
to the western lines, and also that a great 
percentage of cars returned are unuseable 
for grain. In our opinion, unless relief is 
received immediately, there will be a com- 
plete shut-down of the mills. All grain and 
milling interests have brought this matter 
to the attention of A. A. R., O. D. T., and 
I. C. C. continuously, and useable boxcars 
are still not reaching us. We respectfully 
urge that the Senate institute an investiga- 
tion of the boxcar supply immediately, to 
prevent a collapse of our industry. 
COMMANDER LARABEE MILLING Co., 
T. C. McGratHu, Vice President. 


NokTH KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 237, 1945. 
Hon. CLype REED, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate your very great interest in 
car preblem facing grain and milling indus- 
try in this area. Your work has always been 
the most effective in this matter of anyone 
in Washington. We feel you should know 
railroads are not complying with their prom- 
ises as to number of cars they would deliver 
daily to western lines. We believe you should 
instigate Senate investigation of this situ- 
ation. We are not getting half the cars 
needed tu supply our wheat requirements and 
to load out-bound flour and feed. We operate 
mills at Newton, Kans.; Blackwell, Okla.; and 
North Kansas City, Mo., in addition to 15 
country stations. Just have advice from our 
Newton, Kans., manager unless he gets empty 
cars tonight Newton Mill must cut running 
time, as warehouse space filled and railroads 
promise no relief. Our mill-feed stocks at 
these mills is very big, as we have held back 
loading it in order to get out flour, but this 
mill feed is needed by feeders and we are 
behind on shipments on feed contracts. We 
have requested Missouri Pacific to furnish 
cars at Newton for purpcses of loading wheat 
from our country stations, but are advised 
they will only furnish cars when houses are 
completely filled. Army is pressing for de- 
livery of flour contracts. Also many domestic 
bakers inform us they are running danger- 
ously low on flour and must have shipments. 
Ve do not know where the cars are, but 
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cannot help but be very suspicious. Eastern 
lines are simply not releasing them in ac- 
cordance with orders we understand they 
were given. The situation is fast approach- 
ing chaotic stage. Flour-production will be 
cut very seriously unless something is done 
immediately. 
THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING Co. 


KANSas City, Mo., March 27, 1945. 
Senator CLypE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We operate mills in Kansas City, Topeka, 
Lindsborg, McPherson, and Russell, having 
total capacity of 20,000 hundredweight daily. 
We have given Army and lend-lease about 
25 percent of our output. For past several 
months our ability to produce has constantly 
been hampered with shut-downs at one mill 
or another due to lack of boxcars to trans- 
port flour Finally that situation has pene- 
trated so deeply that it has affected our abil- 
ity to get wheat so that presently we are 
confronted with both lack of wheat in our 
elevators and shortage of cars to load flour. 
Recently we started using open gondolas and 
boarded up cattle cars to transport wheat, 
but it is not helping us to load cars of flour. 
We struggle from day to day not knowing 
whether or not we can operate next 8 hours. 
Located in center of country, with large 
quantity our production going to eastern sea- 
board and Gulf ports. Empties have a way 
of being picked off en route here as they start 
their journey back. We feel that a Senate 
investigation of what happens to boxcars 
would be helpful. Also suggest priorities for 
building additional cars. 

L. S. MYERs, 
General Manager, Redney Milling Co. 


WicuitTa, Kans., March 28, 1945. 
Hon. Ciypr M. REEp, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Surveys indicate that eastern lines are hog- 
ging western lines boxcars which are needed 
in Kansas and other grain-producing States 
to move the huge amount of accumulated 
grain now on farms in country elevators and 
terminal houses. Large amounts of grain 
now piled on ground. Estimate it would re- 
quire all boxcars now owned by railroad to 
move srain now on farms. Of 25,000 cars said 
to have been delivered western lines, within 
last 30 days, no appreciable number have ap- 
peared in grain-producing territory west of 
Mississippi River. From July 1 to March 10 
12 primary grain markets have received 35,000 
less carloads grain than for corresponding 
period year ago, and crops have increased 
over 20 percent over year ago figure. Grain 
receipts at these markets are now 9,000 less 
cars per week than for corresponding pericd 
year ago. Suggest an immediate congres- 
sional investigation, and that a directive be 
issued to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue a car-service ordei that re- 
quires eastern lines to immediately deliver 
to western lines all cars in excess of eastern 
lines ownership that eastern lines have mis- 
appropriated to their own lines use, and that 
western lines, have cars in excess to their 
own ownership to handle grain that is in 
distress on farms and the large accumulation 
in country elevators and terminal houses be- 
fore the coming bumper crop is on us for 
handling. 

THE WICHITA BoarpD OF TRADE. 


MARIENTHAL, KANs., April 7, 1945. 
Senator Ciype M. REeEp, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REED: The grain car shortege in 
this community is affecting the farmer here 
to such an extent that I feel it my duty to 
write to you asking you to help our com- 
munity in securing cars to relieve this critical 
situation. 
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There is much grain deteriorating from 
lying on the ground all winter that the coun. 
try and farmer are suffering a great loss. ] 
have been having to turn down one truck 
load after another because my elevator js 
filled to capacity, and I am unable to secure 
cars for the movement of this grain, 

The prospects of another bumper crop 
is so good at present that unless help is given 
in the way of improving this car shortage to 
move this grain to the terminals, much more 
grain will have to be piled on the ground, 
It’s a proven fact that a great number of 
bushels of grain is lost by this practice. 

It seems to me that the eastern railroad 
lines are taking advantage of the situation 
by holding cars that normally wou!'d be com- 
ing to the West to handle grain shipments. 
I would like to know the reason for thoir 
attitude. 

Hoping you will devise ways and means of 
easing this situation for us out here in this 
getting this grain moved. I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Roman Droste, Manager, 





SuSANK, KANS., April 7, 1945, 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I am writing to you in re- 
gards to the boxcar situation because I fee] 
that you can help us. 

Much grain has been turned down because 
the elevators have been filled and the in- 
ability to secure cars for the movement of 
these grains. 

The farmers have been complaining bit- 
terly because of the shortage of cars, since 
much of their grain has deteriorated. We 
are faced with a bumper crop, and unless 
some help is given in the way of improving 
this car shortage the country and the farmer 
will suffer a great loss. 

Why should the eastern lines be allowed 
to hold cars that normally would be coming 
to the West to handle grain shipments? 

I wish to thank you and appreciate the 
effort that you will do to correct this car 
shortage for us. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON OCHS, Manager. 


—— 


D. F. Carter LAND AND ABSTRACT Co., 
Leoti, Kans., April 9, 1945. 
Senator CiypE M. REED, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REED: I wish to compliment 
you on the stand that you are taking in Con- 
gress regarding the transportation matter, 
which so vitally affects our community here 
While you are very likely familiar to some 
extent with these local conditions, no doubt, 
you will appreciate additional, dependable 
information regarding our situation here in 
Wichita County, Kans. 

Leoti, the county seat of our county, and 
the principal market for grain has had but 
9 cars for grain since January 16, and those 
were cars unloaded here from incoming 
freight, and reloaded. Our elevators are full, 
there is a great deal of grain that has been 
on the ground on account of lack of cars 
to ship out from here, and we have the pros- 
pect of another good wheat crop, the harvest 
for which is only about 60 days off. 

It is certainly vital to this territory as 
well as saving a lot of grain in order to get a 
bunch of extra cars in here to handle this 
situation, and to make a great saving in 
grain, which is vital to the war effort at this 
time. We supervise for the nonresident land- 
owners, and have the handling of a lot of 
grain here, much of which should have been 
settled for along in January, but the tenants 
can do nothing but bring us the same story, 
that the elevators are full and no cars. We 
can’t help but feel that something can be 
done about this, if enough pressure is brought 
to bear on those companies and those who 
have the control of this matter to loosen up 





situation, and let us get this last 
p on to the market, as well as get- 
iy for the one that is in prospect. 
We are advised that there are a lot of cars 
lines that could be diverted if 
pressure is brought to bear as well 
other points. Now, Senator, let me 
say we appreciate the effort you have 
n our behalf, and we hope that you 
vill get results. You, or rather we, can get 
‘ ions from our local civie organiza- 
as well as city and county governing 
if desirable. 
With kind personal regards, and awaiting 
convenience, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


D. F. Carter. 
CEDAR KANS., April 7, 1945. 


CLYDE REED 
Drar Sm: I am manager of the Morrison- 
Greeg-Mitchell Elevator here, and I am writ- 
) you about the car shortage, as there 
iarge amount of 2-year-old wheat on the 
arms and a large amount of last year's 
vheet, and also a large amount of the corn 
is still on the ground as they don’t have 
oom to shell it, and another bumper 
heat crop coming on, so, if we don’t get 
oon to get this grain out of the way, it 
re will be a big loss to the farmer at harvest 
me. I haven't had a car since Februery 2, 
1945, so if you can do some thing for the 
ers, now is the time to do it. 
Yours respectfully, 
ALLEN KELLING. 


THE KANSAS MILLING Co., 
Wichita, Kans., March 30, 1945. 
CLYDE M, REED, 
iited States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I have seen some reports 
hat the car situation was easing up and 
vetting better, but I wish to advise you that 
n our area, it is not better; it is even worse. 
There has been no relief whatsoever and the 
railroads here do not give us any encourage- 
ent, 
We were down about a third of the time 
t week for lack of cars, some of our prod- 
ts going to the Army and some of it is 
going to industrial alcohol plants. 
rhe cars are just not being delivered to the 
ids serving this area; or if they are, they 
e being used for purposes other than milling 
grain. 
Yours truly, 
D. S. JACKMAN, 
Viee President and General Manager. 


SMITH CENTER COOPERATIVE 
Mitt & ELEVATOR Co., 
Smith Center, Kans., April 9, 1945. 
H CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: I am writing you with regard 
the boxcar situation here in Smith County 
1. the Rock Island Railroad system, 
We have only had 9 cars to load with grain 
far in 1945, and could have used at least 


To make it plain, the need is critical out 
here, as the corn is on the ground and start- 

z to spoil, and if there isn’t something 
done immediately the farmers will have a 

t loss when the spring rains start. 

Please do what you can to help, and we 

will appreciate it very much. 
Yours truly, 
OREN FLINT, Manager. 





FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
Downs, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR REED: We are sure you are 
ing all you can regarding the boxcar short- 
> in the West, but want to let you know 
the situation here. There are thousands of 
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bushels of corn and sorghums on the ground, 
and spoiling, and as germination time comes 
and spring rains will spoil much faster. 

We have had an unusual crop of both, and 
the farmers do not have cribs and bins for 
same, and unless some relief is afforded they 
will take a heavy loss. 

What incentive is there for farmers to raise 
foods if they have to lose them? 

We have had 9 boxcars since the 1st of 
January and could of used 40, at least, and 
to make things more complicated have the 
promise of a bumper wheat crop coming on 
by June 20. 

We are only one of three elevators here, 
and all have had the same experience. 

Jar Colonel Johnson out of his office and 
get someone that is competent. 

We sure appreciate your efforts m this 
matter and all others that you think are 
right and the way you get things done and 
are 100 percent for you. 

Thanking you very much, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. BLANKENSHIP. 
Manager. 
CORNING GRAIN Co., 
Corning, Kans., April 7, 1945. 
Senator Crype M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to vou in 
regard to the grain-car situation in this 
community. 

On February 17 we had 12,000 bushels of 
corn in the elevator and quit buying corn 
on account of the high moisture content of 
the grain. Since that time we have not 
bought any corn, and we still have 6,000 
bushels in the elevator. 

I would estimate there is 25,000 bushels 
of corn in farmers’ hands that is piled on 
the ground and in open cribs in this terri- 
tory that will undoubtedly spoil unless we 
get some relief soon. 

Thanking you for 
matter, I remain 

Yours truly, 


your 


interest in the 


R. W. CONNER 
UHLMANN GRaIN Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 6, 1945. 
Senator CLypE M. REED, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR REED: We operate quite a 
number of country elevators in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma, where, as you know, 
there is a great deal of grain on the ground 
waiting for boxcars to be shipped to terminal 
markets and to other parts of the country. 
This grain is in a very critical condition and 
millions of bushels are going out of condi- 
tion every day on account of lack of shipping 
facilities. We even tried to haul some of it 
by truck, but the O. D. T., in Washington, 
Kansas, and Omaha consistently refused us 
permits to buy trucks. 

We operate 22 elevators and have only 
1 truck, whereas we ought to have 2 trucks 
for each elevator in order to give farmers 
at least a semblance of service. However, 
boxcars are the crying need at this moment, 
and so far we have hardly received 1 car 
per week at each of our elevators, whereas 
we ought to get at least 1 car a day at each 
elevator. Consequently, we have a great 
deal of grain, especially corn and sorghum 
grains, going out of condition and becoming 
unfit for even feed. 

We are sending you a sample of corn of 
which car after car is coming to market 
now on account of having been left on the 
ground and in country elevators too long 
waiting to be moved. This corn was per- 
fectly good 3 or 4 weeks ago, but now it is 
unfit for use. 

We request, therefore, that you please 
demand from the O. D. T. and the I. C. C. 
that adequate shipping facilities be furnished 
immediately to western States; otherwise 
many millions of bushels of grain wil! perish, 
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which grain is badly needed, both at home 
and abroad, by millions of starving people 
The Army also needs tremendous quantities 
of flour and feed, which demand the grain 
trade and the flour mills are unable to fill 
on account of lack of Cars. 

Your immediate attention to this matter 
therefore, is urgently needed 
Yours truly, 

S. Peto 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 
Greenleaf, Kans., April 7, 1915 
Senator CLypr M. REeEp, 
Washington 

DeaR SENATOR I wish to take a little 
your time in calling to your attenti 
very serious condition brought about by the 
shortage of grain cars here. 

In January 1945 our sales were over $47.- 
000. We shipped out 17 cars of grain and 
received 5 cars of coal and feed. The Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co. has fust set 1 car 
for us since it was not shipped into Green- 
leaf full. Our elevator is now carrying ovet 
15,000 bushels of wheat and over 15,000 bush- 
els of damp eorn. We are moving the corn 
from one bin to another every week trying 
to keep it in condition. We do not know 
whether or not we can keep it in condition 
by moving it when the germination season 
arrives 

We shipped out 2 cars of grain in March 
We received 1 car of seed oats and 1 car ot 
oyster shell and refilled them to get these 2 
We are unable to purchase any more corn 
from farmers until we can ship some of what 
we have ir the elevator. We were offered 
about 12,000 bushels this last week whieh we 
were unable to purchase on account of the 
car shortage. 

Our 1945 wheai crop is very promising and 
lots of farmers have been able to sell their 
1944 crop and clear bins, so will be obliged 
to do something with their wheat outside 
of their own storage as wheat cannot be piled 
outside on the ground and be kept on aecount 
of too much moisture. 

If there is anything that can be done to 
foree the eastern roads to return cars that 
belong to the western roads, it should be 
done and not let this corn and wheat go to 
waste out here 

Yours very truly, 
L. J. Hoover, Manage 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation, a list 
of records transmitting to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon pursuant to law. 
REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITIFE 


The following report of a committe 
was submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R.2348. A bill to provide for the cov- 
erage of certain drugs under the Federal 
narcotic laws; without amendment (Rep 
No. 187). 
ENTERTAINMENT OF 

VISITORS BY 

COMMITTEE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control! the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 109, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate considecr- 
ation. 


Hon 





DISTINGUISHED 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 








» VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 109) submit- 
ted by Mr. CONNALLY on March 23, 1945, 
and which had been previously reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
was read, as follows: 

R pod, That the unexpended balance of 


amounis made available under Senate reso- 
lution i163, Seventy-eighth Congress, first 

session, agreed to July 1, 1943, shall remain 
Vv ye for expenditure during the re- 
t 


muinder of the Seventy-ninth Congress for 


the i ; stated in said resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the olution. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from: Texas, the chairman of the For- 


eign Relations Committee, to explain 
the reso!ution. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, dur- 


ing the last session of Congress the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. was 
given 2 small fund with which to pay for 


entertainment, lunches, and so forth, for 
distinguished foreign visitors. I will say 
to the Senaior that up to that time the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
miitee of the Senate as well as the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittce of the House had borne these ex- 
penses out of their own personal purses. 


A very smsll amount was expended from 
the fund. I do not recall what the exact 
amount was. There is a small balance 
left over. So we ask that that balance 
be mede available during the present 
session of Congress. 

Mi. WHERRY. I ask 
guished Senator if he will 
large the balance is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 

rom Illinois know? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was a@vised about 
it. It is only two or three hundred dol- 
lars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There bcing no objection, the resolu- 





the distin- 
tell us how 


Is there ob- 


tion was considered, and agreed to. 
CLERiVAt ASSISTANCE FOR COMMITTEE 


ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
ir. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 


Coimmitiee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 


report favorably, with amendments, Sen- 
aie Resolution No. 111, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion wiil be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ij d, That the Committee on Foreign 
Reiations hereby 






is authorized, during the 
reniii r of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
to er y additional clerical assistance to 
be } i the contingent fund of the 
Sen: it the rate of $3,600 per annum. 
Mir, WHERRY. I should like to have 
an explanation of the resolution. I am 
am ser of the committee, and should 
at! . like to know what the committee 
is Going about the matter. 
Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has been 
informed of practically every matter 


that has b 
mitice. ih 


en considered by the com- 
ve just conferred with the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], my 
colleague. The Senator from Nebraska 
was not on the floor at the time. This 
is a simple resolution which had previ- 
ously been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations asking for an addi- 
tional clerk at the rate of $3,600 per 
annum to be paid at that rate until 
June 30, 1945. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that in keeping 
with the present policy? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is in keeping with the 
present policy which has_ heretofore 
been laid down by the committee of 
which the Senator from Illinois is chair- 
mail. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. Had we had a 
committee meeting in which we dealt 
with the resolution, I should have been 
glad to agree tc the resolution, as I am 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
submitted by Mr. CONNALLY on March 26, 
1945, and which had been previously re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The amendments of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate were, in line 2, 
after the word “authorized”, to strike 
out the comma and “during the re- 
mainder of the Seventy-ninth Congress,” 
and in line 5, after the words “per an- 
num”, to insert “until June 30, 1945.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to employ 
additional clerical assistance to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $3,600 per annum, until June 30, 1945. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES-— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, an 
agreement has been reached between the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate with 
respect to the discharge of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce from further 
consideration of House bill 37 and refer- 
ence of the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Nevada is acting 
in consequence of an arrangement wnich 
has been worked out between him and 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. The resolution refers to 
a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 94. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 94) which had been submitted by 
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Mr. McCarran on March 26, 1945, as fo}. 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter. 
state Commerce be discharged from the fury. 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 37) to 
amend section 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, en. 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States.” 
as amended, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amenga- 
ment will be stated. 

The CureF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out the period at the end thereof 
and to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That when reported 
to the Senate, such bill shall be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have agreed 
to this arrangement, the bill to be first 
dealt with by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was egrced to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 37) to 
amend section 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,”” as amended, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: Provided, 
That when reported to the Senate, such bill 
shall be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 865. A bill for the relief of Richard A. 
Allberry; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON introduced Senate bill 
866, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utzsh: 

S. 867. A bill for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing an- 
nual payments to States, Territories, and 
insular governments for the benefit of 
their local political subdivisions based 
on the fair value of national-forest land 
situated therein, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 868. A bill authorizing annual payments 
to States, Territories, and insular govern- 
ments for the benefit of their local political 
subdivisions, based on the fair value of the 
national-forest lands situated therein, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 
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to the post-war era the source a 


? O'MAHONEY: 
bill relating to disbw 
of the Shoshone and 
the Wind River Reserv 
1 Indian Affairs. 
ITs TO WIDOWS OF 
3% DEATH RESULTS FR 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 
MAGNUSON. Mr. President. 
negress passed the so-called G. I. 
I think it unconscious 7 
rheps inadvertently eliminated : 
all category of individuals ot 
entitled to the benefits under 
I refer to the widows of those 
might be killed in action or who 
the result of. diseases contracted 
of duty. I am today introducing 
| to inelude such widows, who com- 


ement of 
aie 
Ara} 


ation; to the 


PERSONS 
OM SE R V- 


f rights, 


+) 


very small category of American 
1 They are justly entitled to 
benefits. The bill provides that a 


hall have the same rights to buy 


1e or continue her education as if 

deceased were living. I think they 
i be included in the act. 

discussed this matter informally 

ials of the War Department and 

ils of the Navy Department and 


in the military, and they all be- 
e the bill represents a very just and 

ble amendment to the act. 

President, I ask unanimous con- 
to introduce the bill for appropriate 


ence. 
» VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
on, the bill introduced by the Sen- 


from Washington will be received 
appropriately referred. 

bill «S. 866) to extend benefits 
r the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
of 1944 to the widows of persons 


ose death results from service in the 


med forces was read twice by its 
tle and referred to the Committee on 
lance. 

INTING OF REPORT ON SURVEY OF 


FISHERY RESOURCES 


Mr. BAILEY submitted folloy 
meurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
hich was referred to the 
nting: 
Resolved by the Se (the House of Rep- 
itatives concurring), That the letter of 
e Secretary of the Interior, dated ee 
transmitting, pursuant to Public Law 
302, Seventy-eighth Congr dt 
y 14, 1944, a report on a survey of the 


the ing 


14), 
Committee on 


nate 


1945, 


ess 


ry resources of the United States and 
$ possessions, be printed as a Senate docu- 
lent, and that 33,100 additional copies shall 
e printed, of which 10,000 cop shall be 
r the use of the Senate, 22,100 copies for 


ie use of the House of Representatives, 500 

for the use of the Committee on Com- 

ree of the Senate, and 500 eopies for the 

the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 

e and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
tives, 


ST-W 


nie: 


e of 


’AR SAVINGS AND OPPORTI 
FOR THEIR INVESTMENT 

Ir. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 117), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Resolved, That the Commit 
nd Currency, or any duly 
committee thereof, is hereby 
directed (1) to investigate 





NITIES 


tee on Banking 
authorized sub- 
authorized and 
and determine as 





nd magnitude 
corporations, and 


and by governmental 


of savings by 
busi 


individuals 
nesses of all kinds, 


units—Federal, State, and local, (2) to in- 
vestigate and determine the opportunities 

















for the investment and employment of sav- 
ings in the post-war pericd, and (3) to as- 
semble and analyze all data tending to show 
to wnat extent, and how, the savings and 
capital proceeding from the national income 
of our people when full; employed, may be 
absorbed and utilized in proper investments 


tend to s 


The 


or may 


sion 


tagnat nd produce depres- 
committee shall report to the 
the earliest practicable date the 
results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations with respect to neces- 
sary legislation as it may deem advisable 
For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly rized subcom 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold sucl 
ings, to sit and act at such times 
s during the sessions, recesses, ¢ 
of the Senate in the Ss 1 
3S, to employ such experts, and 





Sanate « 
eenace at 


a@ucil( 


hear 
place 
journed peric ds 
hinth Congre 





uch clerical, stenographic. and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, books 
papers, and documents, to administer such 

ths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable 


The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expense of 
the committee, which shall not exceed $1,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouc approved by the 
chairman. 


FOREIGN 


her 


OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL 
RADIO PATENTS 
Mr. CAPEHART (for himself 

WHEELER) submitted the follow 

lution (S. Res. 118), which was 

to the Committee on Inter: 
merce: 


OF 


an d Mr. 

ing reso- 
referred 
Com- 


Lact 


Resolved. That the Committee on Inter- 
state cones or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 


rected to make a full and complete 
and investigation with respect to the 
tionship of foreign companies and persons 
to radio and other communication in the 
United States and the effect of such relation- 
ship upon the national economy and safety 
United States, with particular refer- 
ent controled by such 
nies or persons and arrange- 
made by such foreign 
concer 


study 


rela- 


of the 
ence to pat s owned or 
foreign comps 
ments or agreements } 
companies or persons ning radio and 
other communication. The commitiee shall 
report to the S 


Senate at the 
bie date 





the results of it: 
tigation together with 
tions may deem desirable. 
For the purposes of this 
commi any duly aut 
committee thereof, uthorized to hold 
such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress; to employ such al and othe: 
assistants; to require by subpena or 
wise the attendance of such witnes and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
such oaths; to take such testimony: and t 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic 
report such hearings shall not be in exces 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expense 
of the committee under this resolution, 


such rec 





as it 
resolution, the 
’ 
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ttee, or horized sut 


clerk 





other- 


ses 





ervices 


which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senat 
upon vouchers approved by the «¢ man 


the committee, 


N A T ie 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
ANNIVERSARY OP 
ENCE—ADDRESS BY 
OF GREECE 
|Mr. GREEN asked and 

have printed in the Recorp an a ss a 

ered by the Ambassador of Greece, at Wor- 

cester, Mass., Marc! h 25, 1945, in commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and twenty-f 
anniversary of Greek independence, \ 

Any 


99eQ ’ 
ead 
TWENTY-FOURTH 
GREEK INDEPEND- 
THE AMBASSADOR 


obtaine 








appears in the Appendix.| 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM GENEROSO POPE 
URGING INVITATION OF ITALY TO TH! 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

McMAHON ked and obtained 


to have printed in the Recorp an open lette 


Tir 
} vir. 





from Generoso Pope, publisher of I 
resso Italo-Americano, to the members of t 
United State curity delegation, « 





April 11, 1945 which appears in the Ap- 


pendix 


REDUCTION IN OUTPUT OF FARM MaA- 
CHINEE RY- ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK 


TIMES 


| Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
have printed in the Recorp an 
itled “Farm Machinery Cut 23 
case published in the New York Tin 


article en- 


Percent it 


of April 11, 1945, which appears in 
Appendix.] 
AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF LUMBER 


OVERSEAS 


and 
RECORD a 


|Mr. LANGER asked 


printed in the 


obtained lea 


to have release 


the War Production Board concerning au- 
thorization for the use of lumber ove 
which appears in the Append.x.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I su 


gest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESiID The 
will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to thei 


a ll 
names: 


aTTh 


Nil cl] rk 


Aiken Ferg n Megnu 
Austin I Millikin 
Bailey Morse 
Ball Murdock 
Bankhead O'Daniel 
Borkle O'’Mehoney 
Briggs Iverton 


3rooks Saltonstall 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 


Capper Ww J 
Chav \ 
Connally Wile 
Donneil WwW 


Downey 


Eastland 


Mr. HILL. I announ 





ol that t 
tor from Vireinia |Mr. GLass!, the Ser 
ator from New York |Mr. Meapb], and t! 
Senator from Nevada [M Scnrus! 


are absent because of illne 











The Senator from Florida |Mr. An- 
DREW:S.}, tor from Kentucky | Mr. 
CHANDLER Senator from South 
Carolina NIAYBANK! are necessarily 


absent 

The Senator from Louisiana | Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
GUFFEY | - e Senat from South 


| Mr. 


Carolina [Mr JOHNSTON], the S a ator 
from Montana Mr Mtrray }, te na- 


{Mr 


ce 


tor from Pennsylvania VERS], the 
Senator from Tenness Mr. § STi ! 
and the Senator from Idaho | Mr. "7 


LOR! are absent cn pu 








2900) 


Cail 


The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MMivcireLtt|] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Mississippi I[Mr. 
Eriz0!, the Senator from Rhode Island 
i Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Colo- 
rado {Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Arkansas |[Mr. McCLe.tian], the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Maryland | Mr. Rapc.LirFre], the Sen- 
from Georgia |[Mr. Russe.ul], the 
Sensior from Oklahoma |[Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
INGcS! the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner!, and the Senator from Montana 
| Mr. WHEELER! are attending committee 
meetings and on official business pertain- 
ing to their respective States. 

M: WHERRY. The Senator from 
Mains | Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Wyoming |Mr. Ropertson], the Senator 
fron: Idaho |{Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. Tosey], and 
the Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Chio |[Mr. Burton] 
is detained on official business of the 
Senate. 

The following Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
Bripses!, the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Buck], the Senator from South Da- 
kota | Mr. BUSHFIELD], the Senator from 
Oregon |Mr. Corpon!], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr Gurney], the Senator 
from lowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma |Mr. Moore], the 
Senator from Kansas |Mr. REEp], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REvEer- 
coms! the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD]. the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tary,. the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG!, and the Senator from In- 
diana |Mr. Wi.tIs]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

LEAVE TO ATTEND COMMITTEE MEETING 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry of 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Committee on 
Education and Labor was in session this 
morning when the quorum call came. 
The chairman of the committee asked us 
to be back in committee in 15 minutes. 
Under the ruling as reported by the 
press and supposed to have been made by 
the Chair yesterday, is it necessary to 
ask for official permission to leave the 
Chamber now in order that we may go 
back to the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the com- 
mittee is meeting in the Capitol Building 
and the members are immediately avail- 
able on call of the Senate, there is no 
reason for asking permission. 

Mr.CHAVEZ Whatif it is meeting in 
the Senate Office Building? 

“-he VICE PRESIDENT. Then they 
must ask permission, because some time 
is required to get from the Senate Office 
Building to the Capitol. 






atar 
© ) 


The Senator 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to leave the Chamber to at- 
tend a meeting of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, permission is granted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL 
ACADEMY 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 

that the Senators who are members of 

the Board of Visitors to the Naval Acad- 
emy may have leave of absence from 
the Senate on Monday, Tuesday, and 

Wednesday of next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
joction to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and leave of absence is granted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs has an 
engagement of several days standing with 
Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, commanding 
general of the supply forces of the Army. 
I ask unanimous consent that members 
of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs may be permitted to keep this 
engagement at the Pentagon Building, 
and may absent themselves from the 
Senate, and from the call of the Senate, 
during such time as the meeting may 
occupy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and 
permission is granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
under an engagement to make a Jeffer- 
son Day address at Knoxville, Tenn., to- 
morrow night, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be excused until next Monday. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senstor yield? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yicld. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Reserving the right to 
object, does the distinguished Senator 
intend to make the usual eloquent and 
oratorical address which he generaily 
makes? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am unable to Say. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure he will do 
so, and therefore I make no objection to 
his being absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senetor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and 
eave is granted. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE--ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 


Hi. R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 
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act for the relief of st, 
and Dr. Alvin w, 


H.R. 206. An 
Vincent’s Infirmary 
Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the South. 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
ot Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex: 

H.R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of America.” 
approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to permit 
of the sale of buildings and grounds and 
the utilization of proceeds of such sale in the 
Government interect; 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray B 
Latimer; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R.807. An act for the relief 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the division of the waters of the Arkansas 
River; 

H.R. 933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H. R. 934. An act for the relief of Charles H 
Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H.R.949. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Ring; 

H.R. 990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese occupation of Hong Kong and 
Manila; 

H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R.1079. An act for the relief of Ray L 
Smith; 

H.R. 1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R.1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H.R.1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H.R. 1353. An 
Harris; 

H.R.1396. An act for 
Leoacker; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of 
W. V. Justice; 

H.R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- 
er’s Act; 

H.R.1529. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; ° 

H.R.1676. An act for the relief of the Dan- 
jie] Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs 
Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate 
of Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H.R. 2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; and - 

H.R. 2055. An act for the 
Crumstein. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waiters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 


of Mr 


act for the relief of J. P. 


the relief of Anne 


Mrs. 


relief of Ben 








O45 CO} 


2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
» the treaty. 
—_ PRESIDENT. The question 
! eing to the reservations pro- 
i ‘5 esterday by the Senator from 
| Mr. CoNNALLY] on behalf of the 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to the 
ing Mexican water treaty 
_CONNALLY. Mr. President, I in- 
the attention of all Senators to the 
that there is now printed and lying 
the desk of each Senator a copy of 
olution of ratification which I of- 
Attached thereto are certain res- 
itions Which have been very care- 
ly drawn. They have been thorough- 
considered by the Committee on For- 
ien Re elations. They were offered by 
rae ut the direction of the Committee on 
reign Relations. 

However, yesterday afternoon, through 
an excess of caution, the committee au- 

1orized and directed a subcommittee to 

ar interested Senators who had com- 
1ints to make respecting the reserva- 
ms, or who desired further reserva- 
ions. As a result, I wish to modify res- 
vation (b) on page 4, which I under- 
and I have the right to do, by adding 
ertain language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

mmittee has the right to modify its 

ervations. The modification will be 
tated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 4, line 11, 
of the resolution of ratification, in res- 
ervation (b), after “United States’, it 

proposed to insert a semicolon and the 
following: “or as impairing the power 
of the Congress of the United States to 
define the terms of office of members of 
the United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
ion or to provide for their appointment 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate or otherwise.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator indicate again just what the 
imendment is 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a modification 
of reservation (b), on page 4 of the reso- 
lution of ratification, by adding certain 
] nguage 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
1 ervation is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
the direction of the Committee on For- 

gn Relations, I des sire to modify reser- 

ation (c) on page * of the resoiution of 
ratification by aie out reservation 
(c), on page after line 11, down to 
and including all of line 22 on page 4, 
and sudstituting certain language in lieu 
thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
modification will be stated. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 4 of the 
resolution of ratification, after line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out: 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocal shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 

e Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States 
2 nission, to interfere with 





The 





Ction « 


of said Com1 


¢ 

the domestic administration within the 

United States of the appropriation, distribu- 
use of water: Provided, newenes, 

aha thing herein contained shall be con- 


a 
ani > 
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strued as in eny w ng the obliga- 
tions of the United States of America to the 
United Mexican States under the treaty and 


the protocal. 


1y impall 


And insert in lieu thereof tine 
ing: 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 


the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States Sec- 


tion of said Commission, to alter or control 
the distribution of water to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 


States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reservation is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mv. President, those 
are the two modifications which I sug- 
gest. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murpock! is interested in an emend- 
ment to reservation (j) on page 6 of the 
resolution of ratification. I have been 
conferring with him. I am glad to yield 
to him at this time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. O’MAHONEY], the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona |Mr. sa aaaee’ and 
myself, I offer a substitute for the com- 
mittee’s reservation (j). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 6 of the 
resolution of ratification, ater line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out: 

(j) That the quant.ties of 1,500,090 acre- 
feet and 1,700,000 acre-feet of water referred 
to in subparagraph (b) of article 10, and in 
paragraph E of article 15, of the treaty, in- 
clude, and are not in addition to, the quan- 
tity of 1,560,000 acre-feet of water, the de- 
livery of which is guaranteed under 
graph (a) of article 10. 





ine 


subpara- 


be 
= 


And to insert in lieu thereof the 
lowing: 

(j) That the 1,700,000 acre-feet specified 
in paragraph (b) of article 10 includes and 
is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
the delivery of which to Mexico is guaranteed 
in subparagraph (a) of article 10; second, 
that the 1,500,0G0 acre-feet specified in three 
places in said subparagraph (b) is identical 
with the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified in said 
subparagraph (a); third, that any use by 
Mexico under said subparagraph (b) of 
quantities of water arriving at the Mexican 
points of diversion in excess of said 1,500,000 
acre-feet shall not give rise to any future 
claim of right by Mexico in excess of said 
guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Pr¢ 
Willing to accept the am: 
reservation (j). 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. 
Senator vield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the amendment 
the Senator from Utah offers a 
tute for reservation (j), or is it 
dition? 

Mr. MUR 


o 


sident, Iam 
ndment to 


President, will the 


which 
substi- 
an ad- 


C_DOCK. It is a substitute for 
reservation (j) as offered by the com- 
mittee. As I understand, the chairman 
of the committee agrees to accept it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I agree to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
purpose in offering the 


President, my 
substitute for 


. 
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reservation (j) submiited by the com- 
mitiece is to reselve a very genuine and 
sincere dcubt in my mind, in which 
doubt I am joined by other Senators, as 
to the language contained in article 10 
of the treaty which allots water to 
Mexico from the Colorado River. Yes- 
terday I made a statement to the sub- 
committee which was considering these 
matters for the Committee on For eign 
telations, and presented my reservation. 
I believe that the language of the sub- 
stitute offered by me clarifies beyond 
question the meaning and intent of the 
language of article 10. In my opinion, 
the most important part of the treaty 
with Mexico, as it involves the Colorado 
Fiver, is the question of quantity. 

Having that language fully clarified 
to my satisfaction and to the satisfaction 
of the junior Senator sl Arizona [Mr. 
McFar.LanD] and the senior Senator from 
Wyoming I[Mr. Canaseeers. it is my 
intention now to vote for the ratification 
of the treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Murpocx] to reservation (j) in the reso- 
lution of ratification on page 6, after 
line 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHvoONeEY | has a reservation to which I 
shall have to give some attention in a 
few minutes 

Mr. OoMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mx. President, the 
Senator from Texas has been good 
enough to point out that the text of a 
resolution which I offered and had 
ted last week has been inserted in 
the modifications to the reservations 
which he has submitted today. 

My reservation was intended to make 
— that the Congress of the United 
States does not sacrifice any of its powe: 
or jurisdiction to fix the terms of office 
of members of the United States 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and does not impair 

right of the Congress to provide for 


prin 


section 





ee rmation of the appointment of such 
members by the advice and consent ef 
the Senate, or otherwise. That sugges- 
tion has been adopted, and I thank the 
Senator and the Committee on Foreign 


Relations for having acceded to that sug- 
gestion 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. ‘Pres 
thank the Senator for his generous re- 
marks with respect to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I use them to bal- 
of the things which have been 
said on the other side of the question. 

Mr. President, Ia tremely anxious 
that the Senate should fix a time to dis- 
pose of the reservations to the treaty. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to vote upon the res- 


sident, I 


ance some 


m ex 


ervations to the treaty and all amend- 
ments thereto not later than 2 o’clock 
p. m. on next Monday. 

Th I ‘T pro ten 


ipore. Is 
thi he § 


va 
of 
ela 











og *) 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas if he is wiil- 
ing to change the agreement so that it 
will provide that the vote shall be taken 
at 3 o’clock next Monday instead of at 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If 
agree to it, I am willing. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I also 
desire to ask the Senator if he is willing 
to change the agreement so that the vote 
shall be taken at that time instead of 


‘ non 
at, 1:0 


Mr. CONNALLY. At that time? I 
think that if we sav “not later than 3 
o'clock” and we conclude the debate be- 

re that time, we may proceed to vote. 
The language of the agreement guaran- 
tees that so long as any Senator is able to 

and cn the floor and debate, the voie 
will not come until 3 o’clock on Monday. 
I mean to include in my request the un- 
derstanding that at 3 o’clock the Senate 
shall proceed to vote on the reservations 
and amendments thereto without further 
debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 
are other Senators who are vitally con- 
cerned in this matter who desire to pre- 
sent their arguments on Monday. In 
view of that fact, I ask the Senator from 
Texas if he is willing to modify his unani- 
mous consent reauest so as to provide 
that the vote shall take place on Monday 
not later than 3 o’clock? 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘That is what I said. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well. But if 
there were no speakers present say at 4 
o'clock or 3 o’clock this afternoon, it 
would still be understood that the vote 
would go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. What does the 
Senator mean by “go over’? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield for a sug- 
gestion, I may say that I appreciate the 
fact that many Senators wish to know 
precisely when the vote will take place. 
I see an advantage in agreeing that we 
will vote at 3 o’clock sharp on Monday 
next instead of not later than that time. 
I think that Senators would like to be 
assured that if the debate runs out before 
that time the vote will not be taken until 
3 o'clock on Monday next. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. I desire to know 
if the distinguished leader will accede 
further to me in this matter. In my 
opinion, the reservations which the Sena- 
tor from Texas has presented have very 
greatly improved the treaty. I am far 
from being satisfied with the treaty, even 
with the reservations, but they certainly 
very greatly improve it. However, the 
reservations are very technical. Changes 
have been made in them since yesterday. 
I wish to do all I personally can do to 
accelerate the work of the Senate in con- 
nection with this matter. I feel quite 
sure that justice will be served if the re- 
servations of the Senator from Texas are 
not taken up until tomorrow. They 
should be printed in final form and an 
opportunity should be afforded to all 
Members of the Senate to study them. 
Therefore, I think that we should have 
an understanding at this time that the 
reservations will not be taken up and 
Giscussed until tomerrow. 


the Senate will 


later time 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from California object to any Member 
discussing the reservations? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; I have no objec- 
tion to that. I should like to have the 
opportunity—and this is not made as a 
condition—to sit down with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georcet!, as well as other Senators who 
are mnembers of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to see if we cannot clarify 
our minds in three or four respects in 
connection with these reservations. I 
believe certain technical defects are in- 
volved whier the Senator himself would 
wish to have corrected; but, knowing the 
vers fine intellect of the Senator from 
Georgia, I may be the one who will be 
converted. I think that what I am say- 
ing is in the interest of saving the time 
oi the Senate, as well as good policy. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 

eorgia if he is willing to sit down with 
us in a discussion of these reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
is a matter of private arrangement be- 
tween the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce}. 

Mr. DOWN#Y. Mr. President, an- 
other understanding in which I am sure 
the distinguished Senator will immedi- 
ately join, is that the unanimous-con- 
seni agreement is dependent upon a quo- 
rum. being present in the Senate today, 
Friday, and Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How about Sunday? 
{Laughter. | 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe we should be obligated to vote 
if no quorum were present from now un- 
til 3 o’clock next Monday. Many of these 
controversial matters can be argued and 
disposed of if a quorum is present. I 
have understood that a quorum will not 
be present tomorrow and that we shall 
not be able fo do business. Manifesily, 
we cannot enter into unanimous-consent 
agreements if a quorum is not present, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think a quorum 
will be present in the Senate. It is dif- 
ficult to fix a time for voting with a pro- 
viso that the agreement will be nullified 
if at any time today, tomorrow, or on 
Monday next, a quorum is not present. 

I am satisfied there will be a quorum 
in town the rest of today and tomorrow 
and Monday. I will make use of all the 
parliamentary authority I have, and the 
Senator from Texas will do the same, to 
provide that a quorum shall be present; 
but the Senator knows that there is no 
way on earth that we can guarantee that 
49 Senators will be here at every minute 
during the remainder of today and to- 
morrow and Monday. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
not endeavoring to raise any technical 
point. I am not now striving for a 
greater state of perfection such as the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FouLettTe] is now envisioning. I 
am not requesting that. So far as the 
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remainder of the afternoon is concernes 
I would not raise any question, because } 
personally want to go over the reserya 
tions presented by the Senator fy; 
Texas. But if the Senate in its sess 
tomorrow attempts to dispose of 10 | 
15 of the reservations, by way of votin 
on them and getting them out of {| 
way—and I hope that will be done—») 
if a quorum is not present and we « 
not do any business, how can the &: 
ator expect me to obligate myself un: 
those conditions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the § 
ator a question. TI understand thai 
unranimous-consent request to voie at 
o’cleck on Monday is a request to \ 
on all the reservations. As I undersien 
it is not contemplated that the Sen 
will vote tomorrow on all the reser\ 
tions, but that the Senate will begin | 
vote on them, and that on Monday a' 
o’clock the Senate will vote on all ¢! 
remaining reservations, and that th: 
may be discussed between now and then 
by any Senator who wishes to discu 
them. That is my understanding of +! 
unanimous-consent request of the S» 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mv. President, will 
Senetor yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky has stated the situation precise|; 
as I understand it to be, and I earnest: 
hope that the request of the Senato: 
from Texas will be agreed to, so that w: 
shall all know with definiteness when 
voting is to begin and when voting is to 
conclude on all the reservations and on 
the treaty itself. 

I simply do not see how it is practicabi: 
to arrive at an agreement as to any con- 
tingencies which might nullify or tak 
away the vitality of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which is pending. Wha' 
little influence I may have, I assure th 
Senator, will be exerted to the full to- 
ward keeping all Members of the Sen- 
ate in the Senate Chamber so that they 
may have the benefit of the discussion 
which may occur during the next 2 days 

Notwithstanding all the complexiti 
of this problem, I feel strongly that i: 


pending for weeks on end, that the: 
has been long and learned discussion o! 
many of its phases, and that we should 
bring the discussion to a conclusion, and 
should dispose of the matter, whateve 
may be the outcome on the basis of th: 
votes which will be cast. 

I hope the Senator from California 
will not interpose objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request made by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr.DOWNEY. Mr. President, will th: 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the implica- 
tion which may be drawn from some of 
the remarks just made is not wholly fair. 
I know of no other matter so compli- 
cated and so important as the pending 
treaty which hes occupied such a small 
amount of the time of the Senate. The 
principal arguments have been made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado {[Mr. MitLixin] and mysell, 





hat distinguished senior Senator 
as [Mr. CONNALLY] taking 1 day. 

re "have been only 4 or 5 days of 

ht time occupied in this very im- 
tant and complicated discussion. The 
1e has been almost equally divided. 

1 my part, I des sire to accelerate the 

ter in every way I can. 

Let me say further—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make an ob- 

vation at this point? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Certainly. 

ir. CONNALLY. So far as the divi- 

n of time is concerned, I am willing 
to have the opponents of the treaty have 
two-thirds of the remaining time, the 
proponents to have one-third. 

DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
continue my remarks in this way: I did 
not mean to indicate, although I pre- 

» my language probably could have 
been so interpreted, that on all the res- 
ervations and the amendments thereto 
no vote would be had until Monday. I 
thought the Senate would be in session, 

y, tomorrow, voting on amendments to 
reservations and on reservations, and 
vould get as many as possible out of the 

Ly, and that at 3 o’clock on Monday the 
S¢ nate would vote on all reservations 
vhich had not previously been disposed 
of, and also would vote at that time on 
» treaty itself. 
Mr. CONNALLY. That is all 
ir. DOWNEY. My friend the 
ruished senior Senator 

to me, “That is all right.” 
difficulty is, suppose a quorum is 
present tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A vote cannot be 
had if : quorum is not present—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Sena a ‘will yield to me, let me say that 
if any Senator makes the point of the 

_ sence of a quorum, the Senate cannot 

ote until a quorum is present. I pledge 
ta the Senator, even though I may get 
still farther in the dog house with my 
colleagues, that I will use every ounce of 
influence I have to see that a quorum is 
present. I know the Senator wishes to 
help facilitate the handling of this 


right. 

dis- 
from Texas 
The 
not 


iy notion is that if any Senator ob- 
jects to having a vote taken on any of 
ihe reservations tomorrow, the Senate 
will vote on them beginning at 3 o'clock 
on Monday. I grant that it is possible 
that some of the reservations may en- 
counter no opposition; they may be ac- 


ceptable to all Senat ors, and no Senator 
may desire to discuss them. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, of 
course the difficulty in that connection is 


t] it is probable that many Senators 
will be voting on reservations which they 
have not heard discussed or argued at 
all. Perhaps they would vote even more 
intelligently under such circumstances; 
I do not know, but I am not willing so 
to assume. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In respect to any 
such reservation, a request on the part 
of any Senator that consideration of the 
reservation go over until 3 o’clock on 
Monday would be oomaae even if the 
request included all the reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me propound a 
parlimentary inquiry: Would a unani- 
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mous-consent agers 
vations and any 
could be called 
on tomorrow, € 

present 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. CONN ALLY. No; that could not 
be done, if any Senator raised the point 
of the a bsence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
any Senator were to raise the point of 
the absence of a quorum, a quorum would 
have to be developed before the Senate 
could vote on the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator to say that he 
was in favor of nearly all the reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then there will not 
be any debate on them, if we are able 
to eliminate debate on them in that way. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have no argument 
to make on many of the reservations, but 
I have some reservations which I wish to 
present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say in conclu- 
sion—and I have been leading up to this 
climax—ithat there is one reservation 
which I desire to present. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas will ac- 
cept it, that will permit me to greatly 
reduce my argument on the floor of the 
Senate. The reservation to which I re- 
fer is one to which I think most Senators 
will accede, on the ground that it is a 
fair one. 

I should like to read the reservation to 
the Senate, and then I shall ask the Sen- 
ator whether he will agree to accept it, 
as a part of the unanimous-consent 
agreement: 

That within 6 months after the date of 
entry into force of this treaty the two Gov- 
ernments shall enter into negotiation of a 
protocol to tis treaty, which shall provide 
that each section of the Commission shall 
be headed by three Commissioners, and that 
one of the Commissioners of the United 
States Section shall be a resident of the 
Lower Rio Grande Basin; one a resident of 


ement that the reser- 
amendments thereto 

up and could be voted 
even if a quorum were not 





the Colorado Rive er Basin; and the third shall 
be a lepine not now residing in a State 
within, or partially within, either of said 


basins: Provided, That if such protocol is not 
made within 1 year after the date of entry 
into force of the trea thereafter the United 
States Commissioner shali be a person not 
now residing in any State within, or partially 
within, either of said basins; and that this 
understanding will be mentioned in the rati- 
fications of this treaty as conveying the true 
meaning of the treaty, and will in effect form 


a part of the treaty 


out to the distin- 
guished Senator, before he expresses 
himself on the reservation, that it is 
merely a request by the Senate of the 
United States that Mexico consider a 
protocol such as I have suggested in the 
reservation. If Mexico is willing to con- 
sider it, and if she presents some mat- 
ters in that connection, the reservation 
and such acditional matters will then 
come back to the Senate of the United 
States, for its further deliberation and 
possible acceptance. 

The reservation contains the proviso 
that if within 1 year a new treaty in- 
creasing the personnel of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission is not made, 


I desire to 


point 
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thereafter no individual who is a resi- 
dent either of the Rio Grande Basin or 
the Colorado River Basin may be the 
Commissioner. 


I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 


ator that I do not believe he himselit 
would believe that a man from either 
basin should deal with Mexico ir regard 
to the respective contrasting rights or 


obligations in both the lower basins. I 
have no desire to stand upon the fico 
of the Senate and go through the record 
made in the hearings 


+ 


. taking seriatim 
the testimony of Mr. Lawson, showing 
how loose and inaccurate and ignorant 
he is about the treaty, showing how he 


failed to investigate vital matters con- 
cerning the treaty. So far as I am con- 
cerned I am going to take all the time 
I can be allowed bv the laws of nature 
end by the Sencte in order to con uence 
the Senate that we in the Colorado Riv 
Basin should not be under the dominion 
and control of Mr. Lawson in future op- 
erations. The reservation would give 
him an opportunity to retain his posi- 
tion as one of the three, if it should be 
worked out; if it should not be worked 
out, it would give him time to rea 
his affairs thereafter 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has many tims 
on the floor bitterly attacked Mr. Law- 
son because, he says, he is a Texan. As 
a matte: of fact Mr. senses is not a 
Texan. He is a career man of the Rec- 
lamation Service. He ae ime a mem- 
ber of the Boundary Commission because 
he was regarded as an excellent engi- 
neer and as being familiar with the en- 
gineering problems involved and the 
duiies that would attach to the Boun- 
dary Commission. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lawson graduated from one of i the 


irr ,Yr) 
rranepe 


universities of California; at the mo- 
ment I cannot say whether it was the 
University of California or Leland Stan- 


ford, but I think it was Leland Stanford. 
The testimony in the record before the 
committee was that his first experience 


with waterways was on the Colorado 
River, where he went as a young enginee: 
as long ago as I now recall as 1902; in any 
event many years ago, before he ever 


had any connection with the Boundary 
Commission or even any connection with 
~~ Rio Grande. hat is Mr. Lawson 
background. He resides at El Paso, Tex., 
because the duties of his position re- 
quire that he reside somewhs 
border, so that he may 
form his duties. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree to 
cept this sort of a reservation. 
tion involved is not a proper subj 
reservation. The reservation is a chan 
of the treaty; it is a rejection of ti 

’ ‘4 adopted as a 
tion Mexico wi uid very likely say, 
rr could say, 


‘re on the 


1 
properly per- 


You have rejected 


ee ae a 


reaty and therefore iit will be n 
nter into a reneezotiation « tly MR 
yroblem.” I cannot ceree to the re - 
ration because, after ail, it propo leg- 
’ 71 71 7 t 
is n t unae if n = 
haif of the United Ss in reaty 
to nat ill become « : 
miss 1d 1 
and w ] 
i. 
t 
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I do not mind saying to the Senator 
that I would have no objection, indeed 
I should encourage, the State Depart- 
ment to take this matter up independ- 
ently of the treaty with Mexico, and if 
an agreement cculd be worked out in 
the intervening time well and good; but 
I cannot see my way clear to accept the 
reservation; I think it is unreasonable; 
I think it is absolutely beyond serious 
contemplation that anybody could agree 
to that sort of a reservation to a treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. DOWNEY, and 
Mr. HAWKES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Myr. President, I wish 
the attention of both the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from Californie. 
It seems to me that the reservation sug- 
gested by the Senator from California 
very largely deals with a matter of do- 
mestic legislation on the part of Congress. 
Would not the Senator’s purpose be 
served by the adoption even cf an inde- 
pendent resolution by the Senate, not 
a part of the treaty or the resolution of 
ratification, suggesting to the State De- 
partment that they open negotiations 
with Mexico with a view to increasing 
the size of the Commission? I doubt very 
much whether a reservation on this 
treaty saying where the Commissioners 
shall reside or where they shall not re- 
side would be a proper matter for a res- 
ervation to the treaty, but the Congre:s 
could provide for that by legislation 
which it might enact, following an agree- 
ment with Mexico increasing the size of 
the Commission. We could provide by 
our own domestic legislation where our 
member of the Commission should come 
from. Personally, I should be glad to 
cooperate in support of an independent 
resolution of that sort, but I think that 
to put it on this treaty really goes beyond 
the scope of a legitimate reservation. 

Mr. DOWNEY and Mr. HAWKES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
both the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee misappre- 
hend the purport of this reservation. It 
in no way seeks to bind Mexico. All it 
does is to direct our State Departmez.t 
to begin negotiations with Mexico to as- 
certain if Mexico will consent to a new 
treaty or a new protocol increasing the 
personnel of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 

Mr. BARELEY. Myr. President, if tne 
Senator from Texas will yield further, let 
me say that, in addition, it provides that 
if at the end of a year a treaty has not 
been made on that subject, then our rep- 
resentative on the Commission shall not 
come from a certain territory, which is a 
matter of demesiic legislation which 
would have to be agreed to by both 
Houses of Congress. We can pass that 
character of legislation, but certainly in 
determining where an appointee of the 
Uniied States, to be confirmed by the 
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Senate, should come from both Houses 
have to take part. We cannot do that, it 
seems to me by a reservation to the 
treaty. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. Piesident—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for an insertion in the REcorD. 

Mr. HAWKES. No; I do not desire to 
insert anything in the Recorp. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWKES. Unless the Senator 
yields to.me I am going positively and 
definitely to object to the request for 
unanimous consent agreement. Let me 
say 

Mr.CONNALLY. [am under so much 
compulsion and pressure-—— 

Mr. HAWKES. I am not trying to 
bring any pressure on the Senator, but I 
have asked him two or three times to let 
me make a brief statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have said to the 
Senator that as soon as we could pass 
on the question of fixing a time to vote I 
would yield to him. 

Mr. HAWKES. I desire to speak to 
that question after I refer to an asper- 
sion made on my character by a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not know any- 
thing about the editorial. 

Mr. HAWKES. Someone knows about 
it, and I want to find out who he is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to have a 
ruling on this question as soon as I can. 
Mr. President, I renew my request that 
the Senate vote not later than Monday 
at 3 o’clock on all reservations then 
pending and not adopted and on the 
treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 





Mr. TAFT. I object. 
Mr. HAWKES. I object. 
Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator asked 
me to yield to him, yet he has just ob- 
jected. 

Mr. HAWKES. I had to object. The 
Senator, it seemed to me, was trying to 
put something over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator had 
my assurance that as soon as we passed 
on the pending matter I would yield to 
him. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I inquire what is pend- 
ing before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATCH. That has been objected 
to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The question is on 
agreeing to the reservation proposed by 
the Senator from Texas on behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
the pending Mexican Water Treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if I 
have the ficor, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, as I told him all 
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the time I would yield as soon as we could 
obiain ection on the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, it is 
amazing to me that this great body seems 
to think it is more important to ratify the 
Mexican Water Treaty before the mect- 
ing of the San Francisco Conference than 
it is to protect the interests and the rights 
of the American people. I cannot under- 
stand it. I am in favor of ratifying this 
treaty before the San Francisco Confer- 
ence is held if we can do it intelligently 
and know what we are doing, but I cer- 
tainly shall not vote to ratify the treaty 
if it is to be rushed through the Senaie 
in great haste so that it may repose on 
the table at San Francisco. I insist that 
the Senate should act wisely and well, be- 
cause the treaty will be the supreme !2 
of the land and will live in perpetuity, 
unless the Mexican people agree to 
change it. I am one of those who do not 
wish to act in haste and repent at leisure. 
and I do not propose to be placed in that 
position. 

Now, let me say, Mr. President, that I 
believe my colleagues in the Senate are 
entitled to know what I am about to say. 
In the Washington Post of April 11 there 
appeared an editorial which was ‘nspired 
by the distinguished majority leader's 
statement about absenteeism in the Sen- 
ate, and Senators failing to fulfill their 
duty and failing to be on the job. The 
newspaper editorial ascribes motives to 
me which I wish to discuss frankly before 
the Senate. I cannot believe that a man 
like Mr. Eugene Meyer, who is the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, would 
knowingly lend himself to a statement 
such as was made in the Post editorial 
yesterday. 

Let me read it: 

In recent days, when our inter-American 
unity has been awaiting a test on the vote 
on the Mexican water treaty, they— 


The Senators— 
have been compelled to listen to the specious 
and long-winded opposition of Senators 
DOWNEY and HAWKEs. 


Mv. President what statement could be 
more ridiculous and absurd than that? 
My constituents back home are all the 
time asking me why I do not talk on the 
floor of the Senate. There is not a 
Senator in this Chamber today who can 
say I have ever been long-winded or 
specious. If there is one, I should like to 
have him rise and say it. I give him a 
chance. 

Let me read further: 

Senator Downey thinks that on the ruins 
of pan-Americanism he can protect the 
dreams of California. 


All the Senator from California | Mr. 
DOWNEY! wants to do, and all I want to 
do, and all every decent American should 
want to do, is to protect the contracts 
and the compacts which have been made 
with our States, public agencies, and 
private citizens, under the authority of 
this great Government which we repre- 
sent here as the elected representatives 
of the people back home. 

I will ask Senators to listen to this, if 
they want to hear something strange: 

Senator HAwKkes has his Californian Innd- 
holding son-in-law to think about. 
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Mr. President, my colleagues are en- 
led to know that my son-in-law never 
had a dollar’s worth of real-estate prop- 
erty in his life. He is just a young man 
who is trying to make a living. He does 
not even own the house in which he lives. 
Town it. And with the exception of that 
» in Pasadena, I do not own a dol- 
worth of real-estate property west 
of New Jersey. Think of this newspaper 
trving to smear me and reduce my power 
in the Senate in working for what I be- 
ve to be right. 

I know the Members of the Senate do 
not believe for one moment that the dis- 

ussions we have had have not aided us 
in thinking more wisely. The distin- 
euished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has submitted a series 
of reservations, although the treaty in its 
original form as reported from the com- 
mittee by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas was supposed to be ready for rati- 
fication without change. The debate 
whieh has been had in this body, partici- 
pated in by numerous Senators, has 
tended to bring about clarity and pro- 
duce a better understanding of the treaty 
and its meaning. I do not hesitate to 
say that even yet there are very few 
Members of the Senate who understand 
all the implications of the treaty. 

I do not intend to call names. I could 

ay this editorial was a deliberate lie. I 
could say it was an inspired editorial, as 
some of my friends have said. Some of 
them have even named the lawyer con- 
nected with the Boundary Commission 
who was in the editor’s office the day be- 
fore the editorial appeared. I shall not 
touch on that. 

Presidemt Lincoln made a very won- 
derful statement, which I leave with the 
Senate, when he said: 

i do not have the time to read, much less 
the time to answer, all the attacks that are 
made upon me. If I did so, this shop might 
just as well be closed for any other business. 
I am doing the best I know how, the very 
best I can, and I intend to keep on doing so 
to the end, knowing that if what I do turns 
out all right, I shall need no defense, whereas 
if what I do turns out wrong, the angels 

wearing that I was right would make no 
difference. 


My President, that is a pretty good 
philosophy. Iam going to give Mr. Meyer 
a chance to apologize for his editorial. 

{ am telling my colleagues—not with 
venom or bitterress at all, for the world 

; on fire and I do not wish to add to its 
intensity—that if we are to have peace, 
must be founded in truth and justice. 

I shculd like to say to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, and 
my very good friend, whom I respect very 
highly, that I have offered two reserva- 
tions to the treaty. I have not heard 

nhything from him about them, even 
though I appeared before the subcom- 
mittee yesterday. The two reservations, 
I believe, should be acceptable to any 
legislator and any American citizen. At 
least I have no doubt of my ability to 
convince the people on the subject. 

The first reservation would clear up 
the point about who has the right to de- 
clare a drought in this country. Under 
the treaty as now framed, the American 
Commissioner has the right to declare 
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there is surplus water so that we can give 
Mexico 200,000 additional acre-feet. In- 
asmuch as we have made it possible for 
three-fourths of the water we are giving 
to Mexico to be available at all, why 
should we not have the right to declare 
when there is a drought and not leave 
that question open? The State Depart- 
ment says it is clear; that it is intended 
or that “it is assumed”—those being the 
words—that we have the right. I ask 
why leave it to assumption? 

I wish to read the reservation: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That the fact of existence of extraordinary 
drought, the reduction of consumptive uses 
in the United States attributable thereto, and 
of all other factors interfering with the de- 
livery to Mexico or water of the Colorado River 
under the last paragraph of article 10 of this 
treaty shall be determined by the United 
States Section. 


Mr. President, this reservation merely 
says what the State Department tells the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in its 
hearings is assumed to be a fact. Why 
leave the question open, subject to argu- 
ment and disagreement, perhaps to be 
decided by an international arbitration 
court, when it is so easy to clear it up? 
If the State Department testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is correct—and I sat in the meeting and 
heard it—if we ure honestly informed, as 
I assume we are, then I say to the Senate 
let us make the meaning clear. 

I also have a reservation which it seems 
to me every American citizen and every 
Member of the Senate should favor. 
The reservation is designed to protect 
those who have relied upon compacts 
and contracts with the Government of 
the United States. If we cannot protect 
our own citizens, if we cannot keep faith 
with our own States and our own public 
agencies and our own citizens, then I ask 
what right a foreign power has to rely 
upon our good faith under any treaty we 
may make witn such foreign power when 
it suits our convenience to break it, and 
we have the power to break it. The res- 
ervation reads: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact or 
contract heretofore made by the United 
States, with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 


That is all there is to it—that we will 
not impair or violate any contract. Sup- 
pose I make a contract with some of my 
colleagues, or tell them they can rely 
upon something, and they do rely upon 
it, and then when I am making a con- 
tract with another group I say that the 
second contract will not cause me to fail 
to fulfill my contract with my colleagues. 
It is just a matter of keeping faith. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
tell us how he feels about the two reser- 
vations; but I wish to state very frankly 
that unless they are acted upon by the 
Senate my objection to a vote on Mon- 
day at 3 o’clock p. m. will stand. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. 
league. 


I yield to my col- 
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Mr. SMITH. As the colleague of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey, I wish to state to the Senate that 
I had overlooked the editorial to which 
he has just referred, and I am deeply 
shocked by it. I have known the Sen- 
ator for many years, and to attribute 
such motives to him is absolutely inex- 
cusable. 

Mr. HAWKES. 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I will yield in a mo- 
ment; but before doing so I wish to say 
that while I appreciate the remarks of 
my colleague, and receive them with 
a sense of appreciation, I have a very 
definite feeling in my heart that there 
is not a Senator in this Chamber, on 
either side of the aisle, who does not 
know that I would not have been stand- 
ing in the Senate advocating these 
things in connection with the treaty if I 
had one dollar’s worth of interest in it, 
directly or indirectly, or if any member 
of my family had one dollar’s worth of 
interest affected by the treaty, directly 
or indirectly, or if any friend of mine, 
to my knowledge, had an interes which 
would be affected by the treaty directly 
or indirectly. 

Mr. President, I want to make the 
statement so specific that there can be 
no question about it. Of course, this is 
merely the same kind of a smear, Mr. 
President and Members of the Senate. 
which the New Deal wished on me from 
the day I was elected. They threatened 
to investigate me, but never came near 
me. The very day I was nominated they 
began to threaten me in the newspapers. 
My answer was, “Come and see the 
records. They are all here waiting for 
vou, and I am also.” They never came 
near me, but the smear continued for 
2 years. The report of the Senate com- 
mittee was delayed month after month: 
but when it was made to the Senate, I 
was found to be lily white and pure. 

Mr. President, we now have something 
to think about. I am not talking about 
this matter because I am angry. I am 
talking about it because we in America 
who believe in what we have had must 
stand up for honesty and truth and must 
stand together. 

I should like to leave with the Senate 
the little thought that in the testimony 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia produced evidence showing that 
W. O. Jenkins, who, on February 26, 1918, 
was appointed American consular agent 
at Pueblo, Mexico, holding that position 
until November 30, 1930, when the Pueblo 
office was closed and he handed in his 
resignation, and who is now a citizen of 
Mexico, together with his associates— 
and I know of no one in this body who 
knows who his associates are; at least I 
do not—apparently bought 550,000 acres 
of land in Mexico from the syndicate of 
which Mr. Chandler, of the Los Anzeles 
Times, was a member, at a price of from 
50 to 75 cents an acre. If any Senator 
knows anything about what that 59- 
cent-an-acre property is worth when 
water is placed on it 3 feet deep a vear, 
he will wonder, as I do, who Jenkins is 
and who are Jenkins’ associates. 


I thank my colleague 
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Senators, why be hurried into ratifying 
this treaty, which will live forever if we 
keep faith, and unless Mexico lets us 
out—and I will guarantee Mexico will not 
let uS out. Let us consider the treaty 
carefully. Let us make the treaty wisely 
so we can live with it. Let us make it on 
a basis which will satisfy the people of 
the United States, who are looking only 
for justice. Let us make it on a basis 
which will promote peace and good will. 

I should be delighted, Mr. President, if 
the senior Senator from Texas would tell 
me how he feels respecting my two res- 
ervations. If he does not wish to do so 
at the moment, I ask that my objection 
stand as it is, and it will stand positively 
until the Senate has considered these 
matters. I shall have much more to say 
about why we, as the representatives of 
the people of the various States of the 
American Union, should be as keenly 
alert to protect the interests of the people 
of the United States as we are to play 
Santa Clause and make foreign nations 
happy, and try to buy their friendship, 
and make them into good neighbors by 
being extravagantly generous at the ex- 
pense of our own people. 

Will the Senator from Texas give me 
his comments at the moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that at the mo- 
ment I should not care to undertake to 
discuss the reservations as an interrup- 
tion of the Senator’s address. They will 
be discussed by some Member of the Sen- 
ate on this side before debate is con- 
cluded. I wish to say that I have no sym- 
pathy with attacks in the press upon the 
conduct of the Senator from New Jersey. 
I knew nothing about them one way or 
the other. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator raise his voice? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have no sympathy with the 
attack in the press to which the Senator 
from New Jersey referred. I knew noth- 
ing about it until after it was printed in 
the press. I myself did not even read 
it. Someone called it to my attention. 
Of course, neither the Foreign Relations 
Committee nor any member of the com- 
mittee had anything whatever to do with 
such a report. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize and reemphasize the point 
I made when I began to speak, that there 
is no hurry in the world about ratifying 
the treaty. According to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, negotiations about the 
matter have been proceeding for 40 years 
and work on this document has been 
under way for several years. The Mexi- 
can Legislature, which must ratify the 
treaty, will not be in session until Sep- 
tember 10. I plead with the Members of 
this body not to be rushed into taking 
action so that this treaty may be in San 
Francisco by April 25, and then be sorry 
about it the rest of their lives and be 
criticized, possibly, by some of our re- 
turning soldiers to whom we may wish 
to allocate hand in these arid regions, 
and then have them find out there is no 
water; that we have simply sent them 
out to a desert. 

Mr. President, I know the section of 
country which would be affected by the 
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treaty. I am not just a wayfarer who 
wandered into California once upon a 
time. I have been going there for 44 
years. I have seen the development of 
the great city of Phoenix, Ariz., from 
nothing but a town with sand roads into 
a beautiful city. I also know what water 
means. It is more precious than gold. 
One can eat what grows out of the 
ground if there is the magic combination 
of water and sunshine. Crops which 
grow from the ground can be eaten, but 
gold cannot be. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I understood the 
Senator to propound a question to the 
Senator from Texas respecting his two 
reservations. I further understood the 
Senator from Texas to state that the 
matter would be discussed later on, but 
that he did not egree to accept the res- 
ervations. Have I correctly stated what 
occurred? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senator from Texas should 
be expected to rise in the Senate and 
say, “Yes, we will accept the reserva- 
tions,” without giving them some con- 
sideration. I am frank to say that at 
the moment I am not agreeable to ac- 
cepting them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The reservations 
came before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
were discussed before the subcommittee. 
I wonder if any action was taken by the 


subcommittee respecting the reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. HAWKES. The _§ distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GeEorGE], 


the chairman of the subcommittee, is 
present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee au- 
thorized the chairman of the commit- 
tee to offer in connection with the reso- 
lution of ratification certain reserva- 
tions, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee did offer those reservations to the 
Senate. Then the question § arose 
whether those reservations might be im- 
proved or might be changed or modified 
in any way that would be helpful to other 
Members of the Senate who had certain 
objections to the treaty. A subcommit- 
tee was appointed. I was designated as 
chairman. I believe the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] was 
designated as a member. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AvsTIN] was also 
designated as a member of the subcom- 
mittee. The Senator from Kentucky 
did not serve, because it was necessary 
for him to be present on the floor of the 
Senate. The Senator from Florida sat 
with the other members of the subcom- 
mittee for about 2 hours yesterday. 

The subcommittee went over the reser- 
vations offered by the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which the 
full committee had authorized him to 
effer as committee amendments; but it 
did not consider that it had any juris- 
diction to accept or reject any other 
reservation which might be submitted by 
any Senator. The particular matter 
covered in the two reservations offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HawkEs] was not covered by 
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any one of the reservations offered by 
the chairman of the committee, the 
senior Senator from Texas. Therefore. 
we were of the opinion that we had no 
jurisdiction either to reject them or ac- 
cept them, our sole duty being to con- 
sider the amendments which had been 
authorized as committee amendments. 
for the purpose of perfecting them, if we 
could, or so modifying them as to bring 
about an agreement. I am happy to say 
that we succeeded, with respect to two 
or three of the controversial reservations. 
in so modifying them as to obtain an 
agreement, which has already been an- 
nounced on the floor today by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. We did not, therefore, 
affirmatively pass upon the two reserva- 
tions which the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has offered. However, he can, of 
course, offer them to the treaty on the 
floor, and they can be discussed here. 

The Senator is open-minded and very 
fair. I believe that on reflection he will 
see that the amendments, although they 
seem fair looked at from one point of 
view, could not be put in a treaty with- 
out really denying effectively the power 
of the Federal Government to negotiate 
treaties with foreign countries. _ 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Let me say to my very 
distinguished colleague from Georgia 
that if what he has just stated is true, I 
could never agree to any treaty. In other 
words, if I were asked to approve a treaty 
which prevented me from saying that the 
Federal Government shall not breach its 
compacts or contracts with its own 
States and citizens, I could never consent 
to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not quite understand what 
I am saying. If h2 will allow me to in- 
terpose, let me say that I regret the pub- 
lication of anything in a newspaper 
which reflected upon him. He certainly 
knows that I am not responsible for it 
in any way. 

Mr. HAWKES. I certainly do; and I 
wish to have the Recorp show that I 
know the Senator is not responsible. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not responsible 
and do not concur in it at all. I greatly 
deplore such reckless and unfounded 
statements regarding the Senator from 
New Jersey or any other Member of this 
body. 

With respect to the merits of his res- 
ervations, two of which he submitéed to 
the subcommittee, we did not rejec 
them, for the reason which I have stated. 
We had no jurisdiction. We were not 
authorized to consider them, unless by 
way of amendment to one of the reser- 
vations offered by the Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the committee. 
I have not before me now the two reser- 
vations. One of them relates to the 
question of who shall have the authority 
to say when an unusual or extraordinary 
drought occurs. Of course, that means 
in the United States. It means in the 
area from which the waters which torm 
the Colorado River system come. I be- 
lieve the Senator will find that the treaty 
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very definitely provides that any dis- 
utes which may arise shall be settled by 

e tribunal established under the terms 
or the treaty. -We did have one amend- 

rent defining disputes as meaning dis- 
nutes between the United States and 
Mexico, so as to remove any question 

hich ae have existed in the mind of 
yone that the commission or other tri- 
1al provided for under the treaty for 

é settlement of disputes would have 

ny authority to settle disputes arising 
between any individual and the United 

; Government or the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

The situation is, as will be found by 
reading and studying the treaty, that if a 
iispute arose about a drought, namely, 
wi ther an extraordinary drought ex- 
i ted—and such a question is always a 
factual one, and there would be no way 
to preclude its consideration as such— 
the dispute would, of course, be deter- 
mined upoti the evidence obtained in this 
country. It would be obtained largely on 
the basis of our own records, on the ba- 

s of official findings by our own Govern- 
ment, because Mexico would have no 
jurisdiction to come into the United 
States and make a determination of the 
question. But if there were an actual 
dispute between the United States and 
Mexico, it would he a matter for diplo- 
matic adjustment between the two Gov- 
ernments. If they could not adjust it, 
it would be a matter which would be 
‘ttled, as all other disputes must neces- 
srily be settled, by the two Govern- 
ments whenever they have such disputes, 

I should like to submit a question to 
the Senator, as a fair-minded Senator: 
Would he think a treaty would commend 

eli to any other government if we were 
io say, “We propose to make a treaty 
with you, but we propose to have the ex- 
clusive right to make findings as to any 
disputed facts with reference to the 
treaty which we are proposing to make.” 

I think the Senator must agree that 
an attitude of that kind would preclude 
the possibility of ever agreeing to a 
treaty on any matter which depended, 
finally, upon a fact regarding an event 
which might ean occur. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 
tinguished friend the oaakie “fr 


Georgia, asks me questions and then 
answers them himself. I am sure he 
is more able to answer many questions 


than Iam; but I wish to say to the Sena- 
ior, and I ask him not to forget it. that 
n the hearings in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, not only I but a num- 
ber of other persons asked who would de- 
termine when there was an extraoi- 
dinary drought. The answer from the 
State Department was, “We would”’—i: 
other words, the United States Commis- 
yer 


I asked, 





“How can you prove that? 


Where gs that provided for in the 
treaty?” 
The witness for the State Department 
d, “It is assum: a 
I said, “Let us not assume it.” 
I am only king that the treaty be 


e so clear and pre- 
» able, so far as pos- 
3; which would have 
because I 


t we will | 
O avold disput 
ubmiitted to arbitration, 


tnow something about disputes which 
are made the subject of arbitration. 

I do not think there is anything unfair 
about the request I have made. Unless 
someone is able to assure me that the 
yo is settled so that there will not be 

a dispute in the future over something 
which then will lie exclusively within our 
own country, I shall vote against the 
treaty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can understand ths 
if that is the attitude of the iankee a 


he is realiy opposed to the treaty, of 
course. 
Mr. HAWKES. I am not opposed to a 


treaty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I assume that the 
Senator is not opposed io it. 

Mr. HAWKES. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. ThenI ask the Senator 
to consider frankly and candidly what 
his proposal amounts to. We are con- 
sidering a condition, namely, an extraor- 
dinary drought in the United States, 
which, if occurring in the future, might 
greatly diminish the amount of water 
which we, under the pending treaty, 
would sclemnly agree that Mexico should 
have under the treaty; but the Senator 
desires that we alone determine any 
questions in that connection. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, is the 
Senator forgetting what I have just 


stated, namely, that the State Depart- 
ment has said that we alone would settle 
it? 


Mr. GEORGE. I assume it is meant 
that we alone will settle the question, in 
the sense that we will keep all the rec- 
ords, end that we will have in our country 
all the records regarding rainfall, the 
measurements of water, and similar data 

However, suppose that, notwithstand- 
ing, there is a dispute, and suppose that 
the amount of water Mexico will get— 
whether she will get any water or will 
get none or will get haif the amount of 
water which is guaranteed—will depend 
upon the outcome a the determination 
of the dispute. If the Senator takes the 

attitude that we alone must settle a dis- 
pute of that kind which may arise in 
the future, then I think he is opposed to 
the treaty, because I do _ think a 
treaty could be negotiated with any other 
country on that basis. 

HAWKES. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator at that point what he 
thinks is meant by the statement by the 
Department of State of the United 
States, as it was made before our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Pre: side nt, 
already said to the Senator that I think 
it would mean, sonia mean 

ould be that we would have in our 
possession all the data bearing upon the 
question whether an extraordinary 
drought had occurred. Our Officials 
would have made all the measurements 
and would have obtained all the data. 
The only question would be as to a sim- 
ple, factual finding based upon our data, 
upon the official findings of cur own 
Government. 

But if, beyond that, Mexico were to 
say, “Nevertheless, we dispute what you 
say; we contend that an extraordinary 
drought did not occur’”—and of course 
I refer to such an cccasion arising at 


I have 


and all it 
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some time in the future, because we are 


dealing with the future—then there 
would be a dispute which could only be 


dealt with diplomatically by the two gov- 
ernments; and if the governments were 
not able to settle it or adjust it by mear 
of the machinery set up by the treaty 
itself, tne question — become the 
subject of arbitration, Just as would any 
other question hich ceuld not be dis- 
pesed of by other means, 
The point I make is that 
he Senator is irrevocab 


I do not thin! 


ly opposed to the 


raaty. If he is not irrevecably opposed 
o the treaty, I do not see how he can 
insist that, upon the finding of a Vital 
act which will directly affect all the 


enefits which Mexico will receive unde 
the treaty, we would not even consider 
with Mexico the question whether we 
were right or wrong in determining thai 
fact. If that is to be our attitude we 
shall never have a treaty with Mexico 


or with any other government, I should 
say. 
T} 


herefore, I think the Senator, after 
taking a full view of the matter in the 
light of everything provided by the 
treaty, could not desire to insist that pro- 
vision be made in the treaty that the 
United States would be the final judge 
with respect to such facts. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I wish 
to have my two reservations presented 
for action by the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that, of 
course. The Senator has a perfect right 
to present them. 

Ar. HAWKES. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for his remarks; and think 
that he and I have a rignt to be the same 
good friends and still have a very distinct 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
matters which we have been discussing. 
After all, that is what we are fighting the 
war for, namely, to preserve the right to 
have and express difference of opinion. 
I do not think that the fact that I wish 
to have the treaiy made clear indi- 
cates in any way that I do not wish 
to have a treaty. It means that I do 
not wish to have a treaiy which will brine 








troubie, grief, and disputes to the United 
States of America. I wish to have a 
treaty which will preserve the rights o! 
our citizens. I wish to have a t \ 
which will be made as clear as it is pos- 
sible to make it with the proner use of t 
Enelish langue: 

Mr. President, I have 2 on- 
sideration of my reservations. I shall 
( by saying th to h 
the reservations I have ojtered receive the 

mesame consideration whicn has been 

ceived b ul 1 v ons offer ] 
the Comn on F nh Re tion 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

M LANGER Mr. Pre nt, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
the Senate for 2 or 3 hours to keep 
appci nent with the & retary « 

Nav: 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. 1Istl 
oD sn? in C i I 
TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 

THE UTILIZA my f HE ¥ iS ¢ 

CERTAIN RIVERS 

The Senate resumed col 
of the treaty (Ex A, 78th ¢ 
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2d sess.), between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) , a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. Pyvesident, will 
the Senator yield, in order to permit me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Macnvuson in the chair) The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roil, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Ball Hatch Moore 
Bankhead Hawkes Murdock 
Barkley Hayden O'Daniel 
Bilbo Hoey Saltonstall 
Briges Johison, Calif. Smith 

Buck Ki!gore Taft 
Connally La Foilette Thomas, Ok!a. 
Eastland Langer Tunnell 
Ferguson McCarran Vandenberg 
Fulbright McFarland Wherry 
George McKellar White 
Gerry McMahon Wiley 
Green Magnuson Wilson 
Hart Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of absent Senators, and Mr. Cuavez, Mr. 
DONNELL, Mr. OverTON, and Mr. WaLsH 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
gent at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Barmtey, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Downey, and Mr. Morse 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Forty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe that no State in the Colorado 
River Basin is more vitally affected by 
the Mexican Water Treaty than Arizona. 
We in Arizona have a high appreciation 
of the value of water and its proper and 
conservative use. I do not believe there 
is a State in the Union which has pro- 
duced more with the amount of water 
available than has Arizona. With an 
average annual run-off of little more 
than a million and a half acre-feet in 
the Gila and Salt Rivers, Arizona citizens 
have placed into cultivation approxi- 
mately 750,009 acres of land and have 
made the barren desert one of the garden 
spots of the world., In addition, Arizona 
has irrigated approximately 60,000 acres 
in the original Yuma project from the 
Colorado River and some other small 
areas along the Colorado River. And 
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there remain approximately 5,000,000 
additional acres of fertile land which 
could be irrigated if only water were 
available. Our water rights date back 
to an early date. There are adjudicated 
rights on the Salt and Gila Rivers dating 
back to the 1860’s. 

I believe it is pertinent to review 
briefly here the history of irrigation in 
Arizona. The first dam for storage of 
water to be built in our State was the 
Roosevelt Dam, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of approximately 1,637,000 acre- 
feet of water. Construction of Roose- 
velt Dam was begun in 1993 and was com- 
pleted about 1910. Since that time 
three other dams have been constructed 
on the Salt River and two dams on the 
Verde River, a tributary of the Salt 
River. Thus, the total capacity of all 
reservoirs in the Salt River project is 
somewhat in excess of 2,000,000 acre- 
feet of water. Within the borders of the 
Salt River Valley project there are 242,- 
000 acres of irrigated lands, producing 
crops valued in excess of $30,060,000 an- 
nually. There are four other smaller 
projects near the Salt River Valley proj- 
ect, irrigated partly by gravity and 
partly by pumps. On the Gila River we 
have the San Carlos project which is a 
joint Indian-white project comprising 
some 100,000 acres irrigated from the 
Coolidge Dam, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,200,000 acre-feet of water. 
Upstream from this project, there is the 
upper Gila project of about 50,000 acres 
which is dependent entirely upon the 
normal flow of the river and not upon 
stored water. Finally, we have a large 
100,000 acre project in the Casa Grande 
Valley, irrigated solely by pumped water. 

But here again, we are in the same po- 
sition as many other irrigation projects 
in the west—our water supply simply 
cannot keep up with our agricultural 
and horticultural development. The 
Salt River project alone, for example, has 
grown from 100,000 acres to approxi- 
mately 242,000 acres since the construc- 
tion of the Roosevelt Dam. And, while 
in the past we have been able to save 
crops and maintain our economy by 
pumping water, this source of water sup- 
ply is being rapidly depleted. We are, in 
fact, overpumping; we are constantly 
lowering the underground water level, 
and are reaching the stage where it is 
becoming uneconomic to continue to 
pump water at greater and greater 
depths. It is plain that in Arizona we 
shall be forced to reduce the number of 
acre-feet of water pumped each year. 
This simply means that acreage already 
cultivated and prosperous will again 
have to become a part of the desert un- 
less we in Arizona can supplement our 
water supply from another source—and 
the only remaining source is the Colo- 
rado River. 

At recent hearings in the West before 
an Irrigation and Reclamation Commit- 
tee subcommittee, of which I happen to 
be chairman, testimony was given sum- 
marizing the amounts of additional 
water needed by the various Arizona 
projects. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a brief 
table covering this aspect of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
obiection? 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp 














“do 
follows: 
Summary 
i 
‘ Supple- | J es 
Project Arca | mental | ©“ 
waiter | PU! 
ae ae eGo ata ae 4 -_ 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,300 | 
FEET 
1,Salt River Valley 
Water Users Asso- | Acres | Acre-fect | Acre-f 
WN Riiciciccieicusies 245, 000 | 250, WOO | 
2. Roosevelt water con- | 
servation district _.... 40, C00 75, 000 50, ( 
3. Roosevelt _ irrigation 
RE a onic tasers 40,000 | £0,000 | 70 
4. Maricopa County mu- 
nicipal water con- | 
servation district .... 35,000 | 70,000} 18, 0 
5. Buckeye irrigation dis- 
ER sae inns Sa 20, 000 30, 000 | 15. 000 
6. Gillespie Water Co....| 20, 000 50,000 | 15, bi 
7. Marinetta and Bum- 
stead lands..........| 20,000 40,000 | 20, 00 
8. Southwest Cotton Co..| 12, 000 25, 000 10, ( 
10. Gila River Indians.....| 50, 600 75, GOO Nor 
11. Upper Gila lands...... 50, 600 75, 000 N 
18. Deer Valley...-... betes 5, 000 15,000 | 10, 
ais mcuciiees ae 537,000 | 795,000 | 255, 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,520 
FEET 
12. San Carlos irrigation 
ae’ 50, 000 75, 600 Nor 
9. Queen Creek area......} 15,000 30,000 | 15,009 
17, Magma area..........- 7,000} = 15, 000 (My 
_ 
TOR icnncussdanin 609,000 | 915,000 | 275, 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,875 
FEET 
13. Electric district No. 2..| 40,000 80,000 | 40.000 
Total..........c.0--- 649, 000 | 995, 000 | 315 
BELOW ELEVATION 1,700 
FEET 
14. Electric district No. 4..| 40,000 80,000 | 40,0 
15. White electric district.! 35, 000 | 50,000 | 20,1 





724,000 |1, 125, 000 | 375, ( 
| 





NINE ii caieinininte dale | 





Note.—Supplemental water required is net at heac o 
Gistrict’s canal system. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not yield 
for that purpose. I thought the Senatoi 
from North Dakota wanted to insert 
some matter into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona declines to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mv. President, it is 
clear from this summarization that cen- 
tral Arizona needs a minimum of addi- 
tional 1,125,000 acre-feet of water above 
and beyond what is now being obtained 
from irrigation reservoirs and by means 
of pumping. It will be noted the Static 
must reduce its present water-pumpin« 
supply by at least 375,000 acre-feet oi 
water in order to prevent the lowering 
of the underground water table to the 
stage where it will become uneconomic 
to maintain further pumping. 

Stated in another way, if central Ari- 
zona is unable to supplement its present 
vater supply by an additional 1,125,000 
to 1,500,000 acre-fect, we will experience 
a situation whereby farmers will have 
to move off the land, and lands once fer- 
tile and productive will go back to desert 


=<, = 
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Arizona is an egricultural State; 
nomy rests largely on the welfare 
farmers and the productivity of 

Reduce the water supply and 
ivee the tillable land. This rela- 
fween water and our economy is 

dy hanging by too narrow a thread; 
only by the slightest amount and 
riculture will not be able to sup- 
our cities and towns. 
n not overdramatizing the situa- 
I am plain facts which 
yo who are nct familiar with this 
tion between water and land in dcs- 

; find hard to understand. We 

Arizona face a most serious problein. 
Wwe have leoked forward to the time when 
ve could utiliza the much-needed Coloc- 

» River water—a lifesaver for our 
people. We have looked forward to that 
dav. not alone because we need addi- 
tional water for present projects but be- 
cause in Arizona we have hundreds of 
thousands of additional acres of the fin- 
est land in the world, waiting only for 
water to preduce abundantly, land which 
will make ideal homes for the veterans 
of this and the last war. 

I think that the Senate should under- 
fand that it is somewhat incongruous 
or some of us to stand here before our 

own people and plead for a share of what 
is ours, particularly in these times. After 
all, lam not speaking for Arizona alone, 
or for Arizona’s citizens alone. I am 
concerned with Arizona’s problems, of 
course; it is my duty to present her peo- 
ples’ case here as forcibly asI can. But 
we in the United States find ourselves 
facing a food shortage. A Senate com- 
mittee is investigating food shortages; 
a House committee is doing the same; 
the O. P. A. is conducting a full-scale 
investigation of the same subject. On 
ll sides we hear the cry to produce 
more agricultural commodities, more 
livestock. We must help feed the world, 
our President tells us. Well and good. 
But how are we going to do that if we 
teke away from our States the ability to 
increase food production? In speaking 
here for Arizona and her legitimate re- 
cuirements for additional water, I am 
not speaking for Arizona alone; I am, 
IT hope, speaking for the welfare of our 
United States and their economy, and 
their ability to produce more and more 
io feed and clothe cur own people and 
the stricken people of other parts of the 
WO0ij Id, 

I do not believe there is a single Colo- 
rado River Basin State which can now 
or willin the future be able to more prof- 
iiably use the waters of the Colorado 
River than Arizona. Moreover, Arizona 
has a fair and equitable claim to share 
in these waters. It was testified dur- 
ing the hearings on the treaty that the 
total drainage basin of the Colorado 
River is 244,000 square miles. Let us 
see how that drainage basin is divided: 

Mexico has 2,000 square miles—the 
smallest area in the basin from which 
practically no water reaches the river. 

California has 4,000 square miles, the 
smallest of any State in the basin from 
which practically no water reaches the 
river, 

Nevada has 12,000 square miles; 
yoming has 19,000 square miles; New 
texico has 23,000 square miles; Colo- 


stating 


' 


x 
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rado has 39,000 square miles; Utah has 
40,000 square miles; and Arizona has 
103,000 square miles. Thus Arizona has 
43 percent of the total area of the entire 
Colorado River Basin—in short, almost 
half the entire basin is in Arizona and 
more than 90 percent of Arizona is within 
the Colorado River Basin. And may I 
add, to emphasize the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in looking out for Ari- 
zona’s interests, that more than 74 per- 
cent of the land in Arizona is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

These are facts, not fancies. I cite 
them, not because I claim that Arizona’s 
vast area within the basin means that 
she furnishes the most water to the Col- 
orado—Arizona does not—but rather be- 
cause they are compelling statistics in 
consideration of the equities in allocat- 
ing the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Colorado River rises in Colorado 
and flows in that State for a distance 
of 245 miles, thence in Utah for a dis- 
tance of 285 miles, thence in Arizona for 
a distance of 292 miles. From that point 
it forms the boundary between Arizona 
and Nevada for a distance of 145 miles, 
thence the boundary between Arizona 
and California for a distance of 235 miles, 
thence to form the boundary between 
Arizona and the United States of Mex- 
ico for a distance of 16 miles, and from 
that point for 75 miles it flows through 
the Republic of Mexico into the Gulf of 
Lower California. 

Thus, the Colorado River runs through 
and as a boundary of Arizona for a total 
distance of 527 miles, as compared to 235 
miles as only a boundary of California. 
This fact, coupled with the larger water 
basin in Arizona, certainly gives Arizona 
a greater right to the waters of the Col- 
orado River than our sister State of Cali- 
fornia. Yet California up to date has 
received by far the greater portion of 
the benefits from the Colorado River. 

I do not mean by this that I have any 
fault to find with the fact that Califor- 
nia has fought hard to get every drop of 
water possible from the Colorado River, 
and especially do I not have any fault to 
find with the able Senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson], who has an 
enviable record in his fight to develop ‘he 
use of the Colorado River for the bene- 
fit of his State. He has served Califor- 
nia well. He has fought hard and I have 
the greatest respect for him and for his 
ability, as I do for the Junior Senator 
of that State [Mr. Downey], who also 
is making a splendid record and a very 
hard fight against the treaty. But I 
mention these matters because I want 
the Senate of the United States to un- 
derstand that we in Arizona are just as 
much interested in this problem as is 
California; that we need every drop of 
water possible just as much as do our 
neighbors in the State of California. 

Therefore, when I take a different po- 
sition on some of the issues of this fight, 
it is because of my conviction, after long 
and deliberate study, of the soundness of 
my position. 

However, I am sure that we can at 
least agree upon this much, that the 
lower-basin States lose more from the al- 
location of water to Mexico under this 
treaty than do the upper-basin States. 
The reason is simply that under the 
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Colorado River compact the amount of 
water allocated to Mexico under this 
treaty must first be supplied from the 
surplus waters, and then, if there is 
any deficit in the allocation, the deficit 
would have to be made up equally by the 
upper and lower-basin States. But the 
surplus water from which Mexico is to 
receive her allocation is water for which 
Arizona, California, and Ne\ 
contract; Arizona has a contract fo. 
2,860,00 acre-feet of 3—-A water, plus on 
half of the surplus water less ore- 
twenty-fifth which is contracted for by 
the State of Nevada; California has con- 
tracts for 5,362,000 acre-feet—4,400,000 
acre-feet of 3-A water and 962,000 acre- 
feet of the surplus water, which I un- 
dersiand is estimated to be California's 
half of the surplus as provided for un- 
der the Boulder Canyon Project Act and 
the California Exclusion Act. The im- 
portant thing is that these surplus waters 
which will have to be used under the 
compact to supply Mexico with whatever 
amount may be granted her, are waters 
which California and Arizona have ex- 
pected to use. 

According to the testimony of the Gov- 
ernment engineers, the surplus will be 
adequate to supply the water guaranteed 
under the Mexican Treaty. So it is per- 
fectly natural that the upper basin 
States would be easier to satisfy with the 
Mexican Treaty than are the lower 
basin States. After all, if the engineers 
are correct, the upper basin States will 
not lose any water by the treaty, while 
the lower basin States stand to lose vast 
amounts of water. 

Mr. Harry W. Bashore, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, testified 
with respect to the records of the flow of 
the river since 1887, and stated that the 
average original flow at the international 
boundary is approximately 17,750,000 
acre-feet. As agricultural and economic 
developments in the Colorado Basin area 
increased and with future developments 
projects, conflicts arose between the af- 
fected States as to the proper division 
of the waters of the Colorado River. It 
was these conflicts that brought about 
the signing of the Colorado River com- 
pact in 1922. By this agreement 7,500,000 
acre-feet were apportioned permanenily 
to the upper basin area above Lees 
Ferry, a point on the river near the Utah 
border, and 7,500,000 acre-feet were ap- 
portioned to the lower basin States. In 
addition, however, the lower basin 
States were given the right to increase 
their use by 1,000,000 acre-feet annually. 
This was done to reciprocate for the flew 
of the Gila River system in Arizona, rep- 
resenting approximately the amount of 
the water delivered by the Gila River 
and its tributaries to the Colorado. So 
the original allocation of water by the 
compact amounted to 16,000,000 acre- 
feet. 

This proposed Mexican Treaty would 
give Mexico the right to use 1,500,009 
acre-feet of water, which would, under 
Mr. Bashore’s figures, practically com- 
plete the allocation of all the waters of 
the Colorado River. The engineers’ fic- 
ures may vary a little as to estimates of 
water available. But, if we accept Mr. 
Bashore’s figures, California cannot ex- 
pect more than the original 4,400,000 
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acre-feet of consumptive use, nor Ari- 

‘gona more than 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
consumptive use, plus the waters in the 
Gila River system, and when we view the 
immediate and prospective needs of cen- 
tral Arizona to supplement the water 
supply for the lands already in cultiva- 
tion and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of additional lands which could be placed 
into cultivation, it must be clear why the 
citizens of Arizona are seriously con- 
cerned. 

Of course, some of the engineers, in- 
cluding Mr. Tipton, estimate there will be 
some surplus. We in Arizona certainly 
hope so, because I believe it is obvicus 
that the 2,860,000 acre-feet of waiter al- 
located to us will not begin to meet the 
needs of Arizona. This much is clear 
and beyond disnute—if there is to be a 
surplus it will be small indeed. There- 
fore, to be ecmpletely realistic and prac- 
tical, we should in our consideration of 
the treaty and its effect on the States of 
the Colorado Basin, accept the concensus 
that whatever surplus there may be will 
be of no material concern. 

Let us analyze the provisions of the 
treaty and the objections made to it to 
determine whether it is desirable that it 
be approved. I am, of course, confining 

my remarks to the provisions of the 
treaty in regard to the Colorado River, 
for Texas and New Mexico are in accord 
in their approval of the provisions as 
they relete to the Rio Grande River. 

Mr. President, in analyzing the pro- 
posed treaty with Mexico to determine 
whether the Senate should advise and 
consent to its ratification, it is my opin- 
ion that the first and most important 
question is how much water Mexico is 
entitled to from the Colorado River. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate had long and exhaustive hear- 
ings upon this subject. 

An Attorney General of the United 
States, Judson Harmon, in a letter in the 
vear 1895 stated that the United States 
owed no cbligation to a lower riparian 
state; that a state exercised exclusive 
sovereignty over the waters within its 
own borders. However, it was recognized 
by all of the witnesses in the hearing be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
both those opposing and supporting the 
treaty, that Mexico, as a matter of equity 
and comity, is entitled to some of the 
waters of the Colorado River. There 
were those who contended that Mexico 
should be limited to the maximum use 
before the construction of the Boulder 
Dam, but all agreed that the Republic of 
Mexico is entitled to some water. 

The question then naturally arises, if, 
because of comity between nations the 
United States must permit water to go 
down the Colorado River for use in Mexi- 
co, by what yardstick should we measure 
the waters to which Mexico is equitably 
entitled? Personally, I believe that in 
equity the proper yardstick to use is the 
determination of how much, under the 
Jaws of prior appropriation, the laws of 
the States involved, would Mexico be en- 
titled to receive under the facts as they 
exist. It is, of course, admitted that this 
question must be settled by treaty or by 
arbitration. 

I will discuss the matter of arbitration 
a little later. It is conceded that the 
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maximum use of water by Mexico at the 
time the Boulder Dam was built was 
750,000 acre-feet a vear, delivered at her 
laterals, and, I believe the testimony 
shows that over a period of time—the 
preceding years—the average was about 
600,000 acre-feet. At any rate, under 
the law of prior appropriation, we must 
admit that Mexico had appropriated to 
beneficial use 750,000 acre-feet of water, 
delivered at her laterals. It is contended 
by some that Mexico should be limited 
to this amount of water under any treaty 
negotiated between our respective na- 
tions. On the other hand, there was 
testimony to the effect that Mexico di- 
verted and used 1,805,000 acre-feet in 
the year 1943, If this amount was di- 
verted by Mexico in the year 1943, the 
next question is whether under the law 
oi prior appropriation Mexico established 
a right to the use of this amount of 
weter. 

The argument has been made that 
Mexico could not have diverted this 
amount of water had it not been for the 
building of the Boulder Dam. The Gov- 
ernment engincers testified they could. 
This is an engineering question. As to 
the availability of water, that is also an 
engineering question. I would refer to 
the testimony of Mr. Tipton on page 
1195 of the hearings, in which he stated: 

Under natural-flow conditions with the 
development in the United States, as it was 
immediately preceding the placing in opera- 
tion of Boulder Dam and for such a period 
of run-off as 1902 to 1940, there would have 
been sufficient water in the river each year, 
so far as quantity is concerned, to have pro- 
vided Mexico with 1,500,000 acre-feet. How- 
ever, the seasonal distribution would not 
have been parallel in all years with the sea- 
sonal distribution of the 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
in accordance with the manner in which 
Mexico is using water. 


Also, on page 1196, he gave further 
testimony along this line. Mr. President, 
I will not read this testimony in full, but 
I ask unanimous consent that page 1196 
of the hearings be incorporated at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

‘There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

For 26 years of a 39-year pericd, 1902 to 
1840, the maximum deviation from an as- 
sumed ideal requirement would have been 
1 percent or less per annum. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. Were you 
there in 1902? 

Mr. Tipton. No, sir; I was not, sir. 

There would have been 7 years when the 
deviation would have been greater than 5 
percent, 5 years when it would have heen 
greater than 10 percent, and 2 years when 
it would have been greater than 15 percent. 
The same conditions were to some extent true 
with respect to the lack of parallelism hbe- 
tween the water supply and the requirements 
of the Imperial irrigation district. 

An analysis was made of the records of 
run-off at Yuma. Those records were ad- 
justed for increased uses that had taken 
place upstream during the period of record. 
The Gila River flow was entirely climinated, 
because it is largely unusable on account of 
its flashy character. It was found that after 
taking care of the Imperial irrigation district 
and taking care of the 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
the Mexican area and the Imperial irrigation 
district, whose requirements was assumed of 
2,500,000 acre-feet, there would have remained 
in the stream a very substantial quantity of 
water, ranging from a minimum amount in 
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1934, which was the lowest year of recog 
of only 4,000 acre-feet, to a maximum o; 
19,000,000 acre-feet. The next lowest von 
was 1940. Three million six hundred tho . 
sand acre-feet would have remained jin ; 
stream unused in that year. 

I wish to correct my statement. The next 
low year would have been 1902, when thera 
would have been 2,625,000 acre-feet rem 
ing unused. 

The shortages to the Mexican area 
suming the conditions that I have descr} 
would have been as follows: 

In 1962, 482,000 acre-feet—unde 
when I say shortages, it is the lack of pay 
lelism between the flow in the streem ; 
the reguirements—1963, 62,000 acre-) 
1994, 15,000 acre-feet; 1205, 18,000 acre-{e 
there were no shortages in 1906, 1907, 1958 
1909; 1910, 47,000 acre-fect; 1911, no short- 
age: 1912, no shortage; 1913, 1,000 acre-i: 
1914, no shortage; 1915, 31,000 acre-feet; 1615 
1917, and 1918, no shortages; 1919, 1°,009 
acre-feet; 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, nos! . 
ages; 1924, 152,000 acre-feet; 1925, no shori- 
aces; 1926, 29,000 acre-feet; 1927, no shor 
age; 1928, 13,000 acre-feet; 1929 and 193: 
no shortages; 1931, 228,000 acre-feet; 
no shortage; 1933, 87,000 acre-feet; 1 
673,000 acre-feet; 1935 and 1936, none; 1937 
42,000 acre-feet; 1938, none; 1939, 173.00 
acre-feet; and 1940, 194,000 acre-feet. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 1) 
this analysis was made on a monthly bes 
and within many of these months there could 
have been a shortage on a daily basis. The 
river could have been dry or substantia!! 
less than the momentary requirement. I 
wish to call attention to the fact, however, 
that plants are tolerant. They live off the 
soil moisture, whether they get the wain 
required today or next week; so long as it | 
in the soil from a previous application 
water the plants will subsist. 

Shortages as great as these and much 
greater exist uncer many large canal systems 
in the upper basin. So it is my opinion that 
Mexico could have diverted and carried on 
successful irrigation requiring the diversio: 
of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water prior to Boul- 
der, with uses in the United States as t} 
were immediately prior to Boulder. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, tic 
substance of Mr. Tipton’s testimony is to 
the effect that Mexico could have divert« 
and carried on successful irrigation re- 
quiring the diversion of more than 
1,580,000 acre-ieet of water prior to the 
construction of Boulder Dam, with ux 
in the United States as they were imme- 
diately prior to Boulder. Other engi- 
neers “estified there was sufficient wate: 
of the Colorado River after the building 
of Boulder Dam for Mexico to establish 
a right to 1,800,000 acre-feet in the yea 
1943. 

If water was available, was there any- 
thing in the building of the Boulder Dain 
which prevented Mexico from eslab- 
ishing a right to the use of this water? 
I do not believe that anyone would seri- 
ously contend that the building of th 
Boulder Dam, the Parker Dam, and even 
the Davis Dam, which was authorized 
before this treaty was negotiated, would 
appropriate sufficient waters to preven! 
lower users: from establishing a definite 
water right to 1,800,009 acre-feet of wa- 
ter, even assuming that the construction 
of these dams carried with it an appro- 
priation of all the waters for all of the 
lands for which they were intended to 
irrigate. 'This is so because of the 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet of water allotted to the 
upper basin Siates, only 1,952,000 acre- 
feet have been placed to beneficial use, 
and when the present construction is 
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pleted fo r the diversion of waters in It is also provided that if an accord is Sena in connection with this imp 
r basin Staies, the total diver- not reached within 3 months the agree- tant cebate. Candidly, it i : 
; ] be 2,624,500 acre-feet, which ment should be formulated by the court. conirolli? forces which finall 
remaining amount of 4,876 000 In connection with this article, I wish to me to m2eke up my mind to supp 


which no one could contend point out that the United States made treaty. After ening to the testimony 

















n appropriated under the law of the following reservation: before the committee day ailer day and 
opris ition. p course, there special agreement in each case 2! ng it, J reached the ve Geri 
haco + - te ranat ae 1 r I 13 
0 put tt 1eS¢ waters to be nei- ae o VY b\ ) 1ae1 C he ( t n hat in t ve Y luvv) 
, just as we as es to put all \ ly ‘ ce ond consent of the dad St must in some way set- 
r in the lower basin States to the Senate, prov i two-thirds cf the Sena- tie che great questions relating to wat 
e, but Mexico was not a paity tors present c r. which now exist between Mi yand cur 
; Coloredo compact and vy vould not Article 7 provices thatan av “] ttlac Covernment. 
und by it. Therefore, so far as j d witl \ap- I ee with the Sen hat unl 
‘9 is concerned even if we con- Wwe e those questions bv t 9 
that the building of the lower ethe% Mii i I ne, we shail be me yund to 
. . . ? A A 4s ’ 
‘ appropriation of all of the stio} ibmit t n to erbitration for fin et- 
to which we are entitled- under s tier 1 In my opinion, if v ule 
' Ditar an na et P . } : nt t dit- } 1 
C ado River compact, there still of 2 i] \ ld stand 
an avvropriation of the balance : a aN } ' ‘Id in a ali 
A ° 2 - . ~ 4 . la Wp f he A 4 ywUsiU a i “ 1 
he waters in the upper basin States re ention, ex- i t point has peen n ove) 
1inst scmeone not a parvuy to the l € nd until over again: the Gi u ed ¢& 
: s DY the Comp ‘ irom Colorado Mr. MILLMIn ! 
» I believe it is plain that if Mexi é placed he other Senat have mace it. To m 
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1 State in the United States, its i line ¢ ; 1 
would have, under the doctrine of I am of the opinion that if requested other words, this c S n must be a 
oppropriation, established a bene- we would have to submit this question for tl 

lu of this amount of water. This erbitration through arbi 
on the premise that we accept testi- On the other hand. 





mony of the engineers that the waters  yaijification of the Mexi b ithe committ pai 
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wailable from the normal flow of contend that questions ur onclu and clesr thet we would o 
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river, since the whole of the Colo- have to be submitt t2in more through the treaty whi 
lo River has not been avpropriated under the arbitration 


nd put to beneficial use. the reservations 


1ow pending before the Senate for rati- 
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fication than we would ve able to obtain 
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Personally, I want to see Mexico held quoted. Regardless of which position is hreugh arbitration. Thaé is the testi- 
to the lowest possible amount of water. correct. I think we must all recognize that moenry, and I think it is conclusive. Ire- 
Ir i it is my duty and the duty of our historic and present policy of tak fer to the iestit vy of witi 5 ' 





the United States Senate to see that a leadine role in trying to bring about hed no particular inte) i 





ich a policy is adopted for the protec- peaceful settlements of disputes between _troversy one way or the oti 4 \ 
ne riehts of the people—not only nations binds us morally to in some wey timony along that line wl a 
of ihe State of Arizona, but of the entire fairly and equitably settle this quest on. was given by two or three I 
Colorado River Basin, Whether it be by treaty or by a board of msidered their testimony o- 
T ; 
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the duty of our Government to arbitration or by some inter 
insist uron the protection of the rights 

of these citizens, but in determining what 
is right, we must, of course, take into 


nternationa utely fair and impertial, and not col- 
court of pe that might on set uv in ored in any way from the standpoint of 
the future for ti in > settlement of such dis- interest in California, Utah, iZ9 
































putes is ee the , point. any other Siate. To me it is { 
nsideration the rights of other nations We cannot. ai “A must not, assume the most import considerations ; 
1 we must recognize that those nations role of being a powerful Nation which ex- controversy, and I am eiad ti ib! 
il me day assert their rights necis to main tain by force anything th Senator from Arizona has ti On 
it has been stated by those who favor j. not equitable and iust. Nor woul it in the way he has. It cannot be re- 
treaty that we would be forced to the neonle of the United Siates want our Peated too often. Members of the Sen- 
fe this question of water rights @Gp5yernment to assume such a position. who read tl mont ould 1 
the Inter-American Arbitration On the other hand. none of u wants to the avestion no from e - 
vy which was signed on behalf of the rive awav a single right belonsing to our point of the nat ISD of they ” 
‘d States in 1929 and ratified by the people. lem, but also t! s 
ate in 1935. Article 1 of the Arbitra- ‘But as I he out Lefore. the world inte: om tl n 
1 Treaty provides as follows: city n we mu ; what is righ of t ettlem of i ni to co 
® high contracting es bind them- a is equitable, and what, in the nam A Senator said a few minu o, asl 
to submit to arbitration all d nees comity, Mexic tled to in the recallod—tT thi it v th 
f international character which have ‘ttlement of f the Colorado Senator from N T Tonal » | 
ee ee ee River. AsT analyz timony,Iwish = tne wreaty we uld not b a ets 
( under treaty or otherwise, which it ha to point cut that the Department oil the « ere mane eee _ - 
I dle to adjust by diplomacy and State and the engineers representing the cisco Confer nee. + Wish oo i 6 an O- 
juridical in their nature by reason Government of the United States have ‘ \ on on that } : n uC 
ptible of decision by the appli- madea record b fore the Foreign Rela- that one t jena ld ¢ 
< of t } ciples of | tio ey ai 1 § ef. to n ty t : 
In article 2 it is provided that there fect t the U statesatany I a eae 
excepted from the terms ofthetreaty 14 a See see eo san 
controversies “which are within the for settlement threugh arbitration or catia 2 cae a ties Sata 
; juri diction of any of the ciherwise, satin cil — he , ‘jn F ; . ‘ 
to the dispute and are not con- Mr. LUCAS r 1 Sree a 
troiied by international law.” £ r yieia ae ; Se ae 
Aviicle 4 provides that “the parties to The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr! Sen yieia to m 
he dispute shall formulate by commen O’DaNnIEL in the chair). Does the Sen- + Wi r aa ' 
d, in each case, a special agreement ator from Arizona yield to the © r LUCAS. IT t nave the t 
which shall clearly define the particular from Illinois? Mr. McFARLA? ». : . 
subject-matter of the controversy, the Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. from Illinois conciu , i will yiela t 
eat of the court, the rules which will be Mr. a It seems to methat the ‘Senate iB 
cbserved in the preceedings, and the point which the Senator has made with Mr. HAWKES. In 
Other conditions to which the parties respect to the law of arbitration cannot r a : 
may ¢ ie be repeated too often on the floor of the no's just m I I 
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hoped the Senate would not approve the 
treaty before the San Francisco Con- 
ference met. I never said anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask what the 
Senator did say. 

Mr. HAWKES. Isaid I hoped the Sen- 
ate would not approve the treaty with- 
out giving it very careful thought and 
consideration, just because it was de- 
sired to have it approved before April 
25. That is a vastly different thing. 

Mr.LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. HAWKES. I must object to hav- 
ing the Senator say that I said things 
which I did not say at all. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not do that: but 
I think I drew a fair inference from the 
statements the Senator made. 

Mr. HAWKES. But the Senator can 
not think for me. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not attempt to 
do that. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator must not 
do that. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I would not do that. 
I would not wish to be in that cate- 
gory at all. 

The Senator from New Jersey referred 
to the San Francisco Conference, and he 
left the impression with me that he hoped 
consideration of the treaty might con- 
tinue until after the San Francisco Con- 
ference. I do not wish to have the treaty 
rushed through the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I think all Senators fairly well 
understand by now how they will vote on 
the treaty. It has been discussed for 
several weeks, and hearings on it were 
held for 6 or 8 weeks. I am of the honest 
opinion that the best thing the Senate 
could do would be to vote on the treaty 
one way or the other before the delibera- 
tions begin at approaching the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. That is another rea- 
son why I should like to have the Senate 
vote on the reservations as expeditiously 
as possible. 

I do not wish to have anything rushed 
through tne Senate; but I undertake to 
say that if the Senate cannot ratify a 
treaty with Mexico by the two-thirds vote 
which is required under the Constitution 
of the United States, our delegates wiil go 
to the San Francisco Conference handi- 
capped in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. Under those circumstances, the 
other delegates to the Conference will 
say, “If the Senate of the United States 
has taken 8 weeks in hearings before 
a committee to hear testimony and has 
taken 6 weeks or 8 weeks’ —whatever the 
time may be—“in debate upon a proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, and still the Senate cannot agree 
on it, what will the Senate do when it 
comes to consider the great problems in- 
volving the whole world when the peace 
treaty comes before it for ratification?” 

No one can tell me that such delay on 
the part of the Senate will not leave in the 
minds of the delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference a doubt and a cloud re- 
garding what the Senate will do. They 
will think of what happened in 1920, 
when the Senate debated the League of 
Nations, and finally killed it with reserva- 
tions. That is exactly what will be said 
and thought by the delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference unless the Senate 
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makes some kind of decision one way or 
the other on the pending treaty. I hope 
the decision will be in favor of the treaty, 
as a matter of comity, good will, fairness, 
and equity, not only to the United States 
but also to Mexico, and as an instru- 
mentality showing the way to the dele- 
gates at the San Francisco Conference. 
I hope the Senate of the United States 
will act favorably on the pending treaty 
between the two countries. 

Iam sorry to have trespassed upon the 
time of the Senator from Arizona. I 
thank him for permitting me to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to my re- 
marks upon the pending subject. 

I wish to say to the Senate that, so far 
as I am concerned, I have not tried to 
rush consideration of the pending ques- 
tion. I do not believe it has been rushed. 
The treaty has been pending before the 
Senate for almost a year. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations held exhaustive 
hearings on it. The Senate has now been 
debating the treaty for days. I have ar- 
rived at my decision, after careful and 
deliberate study, and I believe that other 
Senators have arrived at their decisions. 
When Senators have done that. I believe 
it is important for us to make the deci- 
sion at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, the point I was en- 
deavoring to make was that I personally 
believe we are bound by the testimony of 
the Government witnesses and engineers 
in the hearings. I believe that any board 
of arbitration or any court would say, 
“The representatives of the Government 
of the United States testified at the hear- 
ings to certain facts, and we will not go 
beyond their testimony.” 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that the facts, as tes- 
tified, are not disputed? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not mean to 
say that the facts testified by the engi- 
neers from California are not disputed. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I refer to other en- 
gineers as well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In reference to 
other engineers, I say that when engi- 
neers representing the Government of 
the United States testify to certain facts 
a board of arbitration or a court would 
not go beyond their testimony. If the 
able senior Senaior from Nevada were a 
judge in a certain case, and if the issues 
as between two States or two nations 
were presented by representatives of 
those States or nations, and if the rep- 
resentatives of one of them testified to 
certain facts and representatives or en- 
gineers on the other side of the case 
testified to the same facts, would the 
Senator go behind those facts? Would 
he not bind that nation by the testimony 
of its own representatives? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Most certainly not; 
and when the Senator from Arizona was 
serving as a judge in a court he would 
not have done anything of the kind 
either; it would be the last thing he 
would have done. The Senator would 
look for the truth in regard to all the 
facts, as he looked for it when he sat as 
a judge in a court. He did not take the 
testimony of the Government every time 
the Government testified, did he? I hope 
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he did not. If he did, he went wrong 
many a time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that if those who represented a 
company—or in this case a nation— 
made certain definite admissions—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Who made definiie 
admissions? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The represenia- 
tives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The representatives 
of what? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The representa- 
tives of whoever might be the litigants. 
In this case they would be represenia- 
tives of the Government of the United 
States—our representatives. If our rep- 
resentatives testified to certain facts. 
their testimony would be accepted. The 
persons who are representing us have 
testified to these facts; there is no dis- 
pute as to them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They dispute among 
themselves. What is the use in referring 
to representatives of the Government? 
The Government is not in accord on this 
matter. The Bureau of Reclamation 
says that we do not now heave sufiicient 
water from the Colorado River to meet 
the necessities. Wiy say that the Goy- 
ernment is in accord? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am talking about the facts which were 
testified to by the Government repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator says 
that he would decide in favor of the Gov- 
ernment against everything else, then I 
cannot argue with him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not say that, as a matter of law, an) 
court or board of arbitration would b« 
bound to decide in any particular way. 
But the knowledge that our own engi- 
neers had testified to these facts would 
be very persuasive when presented before 
any board of arbitration or any court. 
Perhaps the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada interprets the facts differently 
than I interpret them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; but the Govern- 
ment engineers did not testify unani- 
mously on what were considered to be the 
facts. Representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation testified contrary to the 
testimony of others, and stated that the 
river does not now have sufficient genera! 
flow te supply the necessities of the area 
which needs water. That statement was 
published, and it is now in the form of a 
Senate document. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was in favor of the treaty, was if not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Representatives 
from the Bureau so testified. 

Mr LUCAS. AsI understand, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is in favor of the 
treaty. I may state further, in line with 
what the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has said, that whatever the testi- 
mony may be, itis a matter of record and 
any court of arbitration which may be 
called upon to look into this case at some 
time in the future will be bound, under 
the rules of law, to give that testimony 
the weight which it deserves. As the 
Senator said a while ago, the engineers 
who testified before the Committee on 
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; : Relations testified with regard to 
many matters, and they could not re- 
, i.e their testimony even if they 
dtodoso. Of course, a court would 
(hat testimony into consideration. 
court would look for the truth; but 
the testimony of high-ranking 
ers of the United States Govern- 
with expert Knowledge upon tech- 
matters of the kind involved, would 
en consideration by any court or 
vcd of arbitration which wanted to be 
McFARLAND. I thank the Sen: 
m iilinois. He has stated t! 
nt *h I was trying to make. A 
ird Gi arbitra 1tion or court would tak 
consideration the testimony of rep- 
ntatives of the United States Govern- 
nt in regard to these matters. If 
testimony were corroborated by the 
mony of representatives of cther 
ations, I seriously doubt that a board of 
bitration or a court would accept the 
iy of independent engineers with 
reeard to estimates which might differ. 
Mr. President, I agree with the distin- 

euished junior Senator from California 
ot ell the water Mexico used in 1243 
not measured. I refer to the testi- 
nv of Mr. Lawson in which he gave 
» following data in regard to the diver- 
sion of water by Mexico in the year 1943: 
Area irrigated from the Alamo Canal, 
191.700 acres; irrigated from other 
yurees 101,400 acres, making a total of 
93,100 acres. Water diverted through 
Alamo Canal, 1,152,000 acre-feet; 
id from other sources, 653,000 acre- 
t, making a total of 1,205,000 acre-feet 

1 the year 1943. 

I do not think there is any Guest:on 
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bout the amount of water diverted by 
he use of the Alamo Canal because it 
was properly measured by the canal 

mpany. The remaining amount of 
653,009 acre-feet was estimated. I refer 


io the testimony of Mr. Lawson, begin- 
ning on line 10 of page 962 of the hearings 
= ending at the bottom of page 962. 
Mr. Lawson testified that approximately 
104 000 acre-feet of the water which was 
diverted was from waste and drainage of 

Yuma project. I understand that 
his is a reasonably correct estimate. As 

) the remaining 550,000 acre-feet, these 

gures were arrived at in the following 
nenner: First, it was estimated that 

re were approximately 90,000 acres 
under cultivation in the lower delta irri- 
ited by pumping and gravity from the 
This estimate was based on 
eriel photegraphs and field investiga- 
tion, as well as from cotton gin finance 
ompany records. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Myr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I donot wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator too frequently, but 
i noted that he spoke of 1943. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was speaking of 

year 1943, 
Mr. McCARRAN. How much land did 
exico have under irrigation prior to the 
ime the people of the United States con- 
ucted Boulder Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe the testi- 
neny may vary on that point; but, as I 

nderstand, Mexico was irrigating ap- 


wer river. 






President, will 


‘ 


proximately the same acreage from the 
Alamo Canal, or 191,700 acres. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I think the 
agreed statement was that they had not 
to exceed 750,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. ‘The Senator mis- 
understood me. I thovght he asked me 
about acres. 

Tér. McCARRAN. No: I 
cf acre-feet of wate r: 

Mr. McFARLAND. I bee the Sen- 
atoi’s pardon. I do not think there is 
any auestion that prior to the eccnstruc- 
tion of Boulder Dam the mcximum 
Mexico had used 


veaor 
Tea 


am speaking 


was 750,000 acre-feet a 

Mr. McCARRAN. ‘the amount of 
water which Mexico used was more 
nearly 600,090 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I had stated 
before the Senator came upen the floor, 
I believe the testimony was that over a 
period of years the average was 600,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is cocrrect. 
We built Boulder Dam at a cost of ap- 
proximately $260,000,000. The dam was 
built not by the United States, but by the 
people of the section which it serves. 
They are paying for it day by day They / 
are also paying interest on the money 
which they borrowed. When the dam is 
paid for the United States will not have 
been put to one single dollar of cost for 
the construction of Boulder Dam. The 
situation is one of rare occurrence in 
connection with the construction of 
dams in this country. The Grand 
Coulee Dam and other dams were built 
by the Government of the United States. 
Boulder Dam was built by the peop le 
cf the section which is served by the 
dam. It was built by the people of Ari- 
zona, the people of my State of Nevada, 
and the people of California. It is being 
paid for now by taxation imposed upon 
the people of the State of Arizona, the 
people of my State, and the people of 


the State of California. During the 
time the Senate was considering the 


Boulder Canyon Act it was stated on the 
floor of the Senate by my predecessor, 
who afterward became chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
water conserved by Boulder Dam would 
be the property of the people of the 
United States and would not be con- 
sidered for utilization by the people of 
Mexico. That statement was later con- 
firmed by action of the Senate. Shall 
we now repudiate the statement and say 
to the people with whom the contract 
was made, namely, the people of the 
States of Arizona, Nevada, and of Cali- 
fornia, as well as other States, “We will 
repudiate the contract and set it aside. 
Every water right which you have under 
it is to be set aside”? Is the Senator 
from Arizona going to join in that re- 
pudiation? I hope not. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada. I would state that I agree with 
what he has to say, but I do not know 
of any law in the United States or any 
law between nations to the effect that 
when a State builds a dam across a river 
all the water of the river is appropriated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator’s own 
State—and he was a judge in his State 
and he knows what the laws of Arizona 
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are—and every one of the western arid 
and semiarid States have written into 
their constitutions a repudiation of the 


riparian act and have set up the law of 
prior appropriation. That being true, 
the rule of prior appropriation applics to 
every State in the Colorado River 
tem, and the ending treaty weuld 
aside forever that law because the 
of prior appropriation would be subject 
to the dictates of these who contiol ar- 
rangements unaer this tre aty. 
Mr.McFARLAND. Mvrv. Pr 
stated a little while ago, if we acecpt th 
principle of law that the building of 
Boulder Dam was an appropriation of all 
the water ef all the lands which were 
intended to be irrigated by that dam, and 
then if we include the P:; _ Dam, and 
the Davis Dam, which has already been 
authorized by the Congress of the United 
States, all the waters of the Ccloredo 
River would not be appropriated because 
the upper basin Siates have not com- 
pleted their appropriation cf waters, and 
there would still be water going down the 
river from which Mexico, not heing a 
wate 7 to the compact, could avpropriate 
r ae the law of prior sppropriation 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senater from ata vield further to 
the Senator from Nevada? 


SyS- 
set 
right 








Mr. Mcr’'ARLAND. I yield. 
Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator now 


revokes his statement that the testimony 
of the Government should be binding. 
The test imony of the Government, 
through the Reclamation Bureau, is to 
the effect that there is a deficit when 
the waters of the Colorado River are 
utilized in keeping with the rights of 
the Colorado River system. So, the Sen- 
ator must now blow hot or he musi blow 
cold; he must either say that he will 
stand on his first proposition that the 
testimony of the Government will be 
binding and we will not look for any fu: 
ther testimony except that of the Cavs 
ernment of the United States, or he will 
reject the testimony of the Governmen 
of the United States as set forth in the 
record coming from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in which they say there is a 
deficit. He can take either horn of the 
aieaain he likes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I leave it to the 
Senate as to whether I am blowing cold 
and hot at the same time. My positio: 
is that the estimate of the Government 
engineers and their testimony should be 
carefully weighed in passing upon this 
matter, for the reason that a board of 
arbitration would give great weight to 
such testimony if this question were ever 
submitted in the future to such a “at ard. 


Mr. en .RRAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 


NUSON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I vield. 

Mr. McCARRAN 


4 


I have heard a great 
deal about a board of arbit ation. Iam 
wondering just what value a board of 

arbitration would be to a farmer 
head gates are shut down in midsummer 
by order of the Boundary Commission. 
When water is ne¢ eded in an irrig 
area it is meeded ¢ nee, not aiter 


whose 
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arbitration passes on the question, be- 
cause it is then too late. I am wondering 
what the Senator from Arizona, know- 
ing the arid and semiarid West as we all 
know it, thinks about a board of arbitra- 
tion that would act through the machin- 
ery of this particular treaty, when, as a 
matter of fact, no one can successfully 
deny that the Boundary Commission can 
say to every water user in the entire 
Colorado River system, “You must shut 
cown your head gates because we have 
guaranteed to Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
and we are unable to deliver it unless we 
can shut down the head gates now and 
let the water run through. I am won- 
dering what the Senator will say with re- 
gard to arbitration when, as has been 
done quite recently in the past, the gates 
of the Boulder Dam are shut down by 
order of the State Department, or, under 
the treaty, by order of the Boundary 
Commission because we are short 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet for Mexico. I am wonder- 
ing what the people of his own State will 
say when power is shut off from Boulder 
Dam. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as I 
said in the beginning, I do not believe 
there is a State in the Colorado River 
Basin, indeed, I do not believe there is a 
State in the United States that has a 
higher appreciation of the value of water 
than has the State of Arizona. 

I should iike to say further in answer to 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
that we are not in the happy position in 
which the people of his State are, for 
they have been allocated by contract un- 
der the Boulder Dam Act all the water 
they can put to beneficial use. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is in 
error about that. We have been allotted 
300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think that was 
estimated by your own agencies, and if 
they had asked for more it would have 
been granted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be true, 
but let me say to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that Arizona persistently refused to 
come into that arrangement. Arizona 
could have had the same thing if she had 
so desired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We refused, Mr. 
President, because we did not feel that 
we were getting an equitable share of 
the water by reason of the claims being 
made by our sister State of California. 
We could never get an agreement with 
California. We have more lands that 
could be irrigated by Colorado River 
water by far than both California and 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, and 
that is what I am fighting for and that 
is what I wish the Senator from Arizona 

would join us in fighting for, to reclaim 
the lands of his own State by the waters 
of the Colorado River, instead of send- 
ing them down across the international 
boundary to reclaim lands in Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nevada that if I thought 
for one moment that Arizona could get 
more water by rejecting this treaty, I 
would vote against it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Awhile ago the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada made 
a statement, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that the Boundary Commission 
could interfere with privately owned 
headgates. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I certainly do say 
that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If there is any pro- 
vision of that kind in the treaty, I re- 
spectfully suggest that it has been re- 
moved by interpretative reservations 
which have been offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have seen none 
such, and I know of none. I am taking 
the treaty as I find it. If there are re- 
movals from the treaty, I should like to 
know of it, but today we stand on the 
treaty, and I do not think the Senator 
from Colorado will deny that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In a moment—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Colorado deny that? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do deny that there 
is any such power in the treaty, and if 
it is in the treaty it has been definitely 
clarified by interpretative reservations. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let the Senator 
please clear up this one question. He 
says that if it is in the treaty it has been 
set aside by reservations not yet adopted. 
The fact of the matter is, it is in the 
treaty, because the whole administration 
of this matter is in the hands of the 
Boundary Commission, and the Bound- 
ary Commission is the one which will 
say that 1,500,000 acre-feet must be 
passed to Mexico. How will they say it? 
When a shortage of water occurs, they 
will say, “We have guaranteed to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet. It is up to us to 
get it,” and they will go right up the 
river system, to the Senator’s State, and 
to mine, and to others, and say, “We 
have got to fulfill our guaranty,” and 
down go the headgates. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada that the operation of the 
Boundary Commission will not in any- 
wise resemble the description he has 
given of it. Under the treaty, the proto- 
col, the interdepartmental understand- 
ings, and the interpretative reservations, 
the Boundary Commission and those 
agencies which have to do with the de- 
livery of water to Mexico will be entirely 
in the hands of the Federal Government. 
Davis Dam, which will be the principal 
works to meter out the allocation of Mex- 
ico, will be under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. It involves no 
contact between the Boundary Commis- 
sion, or the American section of the 
Boundary Commission, and any private 
user of water. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish the Senator 
were correct. There would be no trouble 
at all to surmount this difficulty if he 
were. But the Senatorisinerror. The 
whole matter of administration is in the 
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Boundary Commission. That being true 
the delivery of 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water is for the Boundary Commission, 
Whenever a shortage occurs, the Bound- 
ary Commission can be called upon by 
Mexico to deliver the guaranteed quan- 
tum of water. If the Senator can fing 
anything in the treaty which refutes my 
position, I should be glad to have it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As soon as I can get 
to my papers, I shall read to the Senator 
from Nevada the reservation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator's 


pardon. Iam not talking about reser- 
vations. The reservations are not bo- 
fore us. The treaty is before us, and 


the Senator from Arizona is discussing 
the treaty. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor, 
Does he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to finish my question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When I first cha!- 
lenged the correctness of the statement 
of the senior Senator from Nevada, I 
think I said that by virtue of the treaty 
and the committee reservations which 
have been offered here it would be made 
very clear that the Commission could 
not interfere with any private headgate. 
The Senator from Nevada, if I may re- 
fresh his memory, told me that I, too, 
was blowing hot and cold—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I repeat the staite- 
ment, and in a moment or two I shall 
find the specific reservation, and if the 
Senator from Arizona will yieid, I shall 
read it into the REcorD. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be very glad 
to know of any such reservation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are discussin: 
the treaty and the reservations. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The statement ha: 
been made that the reservations are not 
before the Senate. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the reservations as proposed yes- 
terday by the Senator from Texas |M1!. 
ConnNALLY], on behalf of the Committe 
ou Foreign Relations, to the pendin: 
Mexican water treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it that th 
Senator from New Mexico referred to 
me. I make no such statement. I said 
the reservations have not been accepted 
bh.” the Senate. I say so again. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator 
Arizona will yield further—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no desire to ente: 
into a controversy with the Senator from 
Nevada. I distinctly understood the 


from 


Senator to say that the reservations weie 








t before the Senate, and that 
npted the parliamentary inquiry. 
Certainly they have not been accepted. 

they had been accepted, I do not think 
would be debating them. 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
l cover some of the matters just men- 
ed, and particularly the reservation 
referred to, later in my remarks. Some 
of the questions which have been raised 
» covered by me in the earlier part 
my address. 
\t the time I was interrupted I was 
cussing the matter of the 1,805,000 
re-feet of water which the Govern- 
it engineer testified was used by 

Mexico in the year 1943. As I pointed 
out, I do not think there is any question 
ibout the amount of water diverted by 

use of the Alamo canal, for the rea- 
on that it was properly measured by 
he canal company. The remaining 
nount of 653,000 acre-feet was esti- 

m sted. 

I refer to the testimony of Mr. Lawson, 
‘inning in line 10, page 962 of the 
he arings, and ending at the bottom of 
page 962. Mr. Lawson testified that ap- 
yoximately 101,000 acre-feet of the 
‘ter which was diverted was from 
aste and drainage of the Yuma project. 
tT understand this is a reasonably ac- 
urate estimate. As to the remaining 
0,000 acre-feet, this figure was arrived 
at in the following manner. First it 
; estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 90,000 acres under cultivation in 
he lower delta irrigated by pumping and 
ravity from the lower river. That is 
n estimate based on aerial photographs 
ind field investigations, as well as from 
cotton-gin finance company records. 
I might interpolate here that if the 
me system were used that is used in 
he To ed States, the finance companies 
uld base the amount of their loans on 
© number of acres cultivated. 


Mr. DOWNE* Mr. President, will the 


nator yield? 
Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 
Mr. DOWNEY. I ask if the distin- 


uished Senator should not in fairness 
1y that Mr. Lawson, at the end of a 
long cross-examination, was compelled 
to admit that every alleged fact, all data 
he pretended to give to the committce 
concerning the amount of water diverted 
below the border into Lower California, 
came from sources in Mexico, that the 
iirplane maps were prepared by Mexican 
iviators, and not by persons from the 
United States, and that all the investiga- 
tion was by Mexico, except that he sent 
one man down there who took the word 
f the Mexican officials? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ibelieve Mr. Law- 
on testified that these acres were in- 

tigated—even if it were by one man— 

y visiting the lands, and that was 
ouvled with evidence which was ob- 
iined by the finance company as to the 
amount of acres under cultivation. 

T know that in Arizona, if a man wants 
to borrow money to finance his crops, 
he finance company sees to it that it 
knows how many acres he is cultivating. 
Otherwise it would find itself suffering 
‘eat losses by advancing too much 
money, 


Mr. DOWNEY. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The evidence further 
showed that these finance companies, 
the cotton ginning companies, are them- 
selves located in Mexico, and are de- 
pendent upon this water supply, and will 
greatly benefit and profit by an enlarged 
water suoply. Does the Senator think 
that the Senate of the United States, in a 
solemn matter of this kind, should have 
as one of its chief sources of information, 
as to the amount of water used in Lower 
California, statements from cotton gin- 
ning companies in Mexico which will 
profit by the pending treaty? 

Mr. McFARLAND I say to the Sen- 
ator that certainly | we should take into 
consideration all possible evidence of any 
nature whatsoever which we can obtain 
in the Republic of Mexico. I do not 
know how we can go down there and 
measure water or measure land without 
the consent of Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say that El- 
wood Mead found a way in 1928. For 18 
months the joint engineering staff of the 
two Governments investigated the 
amount of water used from the Rio 
Grande both by the United States and 
Mexico, as well as from the Colorado 
River. After Mr. Lawson had repre- 
sented to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that there had been a thorough 


Senator 


President, will the 


and complete investigation, he was fi- 
nally compelled to admit that he had 


one man down there for a certain length 
of time-—I do not know for how long— 
who obtained all his information by way 
of statements of individuals in Mexico 
hostile to us, whose interests are opposed 
to ours. That might have satisfied the 
Senator wien he was a judge in Arizona, 
although from his high reputation I 
doubt it, but the fact that Mr. Lawson, 
the Commissioner from ‘Texas, takes all 
his information from our adversary in 
this case, does not satisfy me. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I admit there was 
no measurement of the water used on 
these lands. I understand that the in- 
dividuals and companies irrigating this 
land kept no record of measurements of 
the amount of water diverted or pumped. 
I might state that while irrigation dis- 
tricts in Arizona keep records as to 
pumped water, individual farmers do 
not keep such a record. The estimate of 
the amount of water which was used on 
these $0,000 acres was made upon the as- 
sumption that the water duty was the 
same as that of the lands under the 
Alamo canal. 

While, as stated by the junior Sena- 
tor from California, these are only 
mates—it would of course have been de- 
sirable to have had accurate Mmeasure- 
menis of the amount of water which was 
used—in fairness to the State Depart- 
ment i do not know of any way this in- 
formation could have been obtained nor 
do I know of any way it couid be ob- 
tained in the future without the consen 
of the Mexican people and the Mexican 
Government. They, of course, could 
keep an accurate record, but we would 


esti- 
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have no way of compelling them to do 
so, nor would we have any way of check- 
ing their measurements unless they per- 


mitted such checking. However, the 
1,152,000 acre-feet figure is accurate, 


leaving only 340,000 
1,500,000 acre-feet 
unc vn ‘r this treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr 
Seng hes vie ela? 

oe McFARLAND. I yield. 

- DOWNEY. Does the distinguished 
ans nas have any information about 
what statements of adverse use were 
made in connection with the 1,100,000 
acre-feet used in Lower California 
through our appliances? Does not the 
distinguished Senator think that of great 
importance if the water was given to 
Mexico upon the condition that tempo- 
rary use for 1 year should not be a 
precedent for future years? I think the 
distinguished Senator ought to discuss 
that point. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know of no law 
which prohibits an appropriator of wa- 
ter under prime appropriation from 
changing its point of diversion. As a 
matter of fact, the State laws which I 
have examined are to the effect, and all 
the decisions are to the effect that you 
may change your point of diversion. 
The fact remains that they did use this 
amount of water. The engineers say 
that they can divert it in the future re- 
gardless of what we may do. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from California may 
not agree with the engineers, but that 
is their testimony. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. 
the distinguished Senator again yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not think the 
Senator has quite understood the point 
I am endeavoring to make. If Mexico 
were in vital need of water and we agreed 
with our own appliances from our own 
country to help her get extra water to 

save her crops when she could not ob- 
tain the water from pumping, but we at- 
tached to the delivery of the water the 
understanding that it should constitute 
no precedent for future deliveries, it 
seems to me it would be not only an im- 
portant but an all-conclusive statement. 
A man would have a pretty tough time 
being a good — hbor if he could not 
say to his frie “Sure, you can use my 


acre-feet of the 
actually guaranteed 


. President, will tix 


President, will 


nH 
awnmower thi Sunday, but do not 
think that gives you any right to take 
it every Sunday. ‘And do not think that 
because I let you borrow my lawnmower 


ly 6 re . > 
have my 


tx? 


on Sunday you can rake and 
hoe on Tuesday and Wednesday.” 

What we were trying to do was 
a zood neighbor to Mexi 


to be 


co to save ner 











crops by using our appliances. Mexico 
is raising no claim that she is not bound 
by that precedent. But our St De- 
bartment failed or neglected to state that 
essential fact to the committee end 


would not produce the documents in the 
case. 
Mr. McFARLAND. 


the t 


I understood from 
stimony at the heari 





ngs that the 


Mexican people did have some kind of 
a contract. I believe testimony in de- 
tail was given as to ths t to tl e ¢ 
water from the Alamo ¢ al. Idon 
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think that is disputed by the Senator 
from California. 

Inasmuch as the 104,000 acre-feet 
which was diverted from the waste and 
drainage of the Yuma project is a rea- 
sonably accurate estimate, I personally 
believe that we can be reasonably sure 
that at least 1,500,000 acre-feet was 
diverted by the Mexican people in the 
year 1943. But even if we take the posi- 
tion, as did the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that the State Department did 
not have sufficient data upon which to 
make the estimate of 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
the engineers of that Department have, 
by giving that testimony, made an ad- 
mission on record of the use of this 
amount of Colorado River water by the 
Mexican peopie. If this question were 
ever arbitrated in the future, or if it were 
placed before an international court, if 
one should be set up for the settlement 
of such dispute, would not a court or 
arbitrators immediately say to the United 
States, “Your engineers testified that 
Mexico used this amount of water’? 
And when Mexico herself testified that 
she used this amount of water, it seems 
to me that it would be indeed difficult 
for the United States ever to go behind 
these figures. 

So, looking at it from a practical 
standpoint, it is my opinion that we are 
and will be bound by the testimony of 
our own engineers, and, for the purpose 
of determining whether we should accept 
the present treaty as just and equitable, 
we must accept the figures and the testi- 
mony of the State Department as accu- 
rate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iassume that the im- 
plication from the Senator’s remarks is 
that since Mexico was using 1,590,000 
acre-feet of water, more or less, there- 
fore it gives her a right to that amount 
of water. Is that the implication from 
the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
tried to point out and analyze the testi- 
mony for the purpose of determining 
whether under the law of prior appro- 
priation Mexico would have established 
under those laws the right to divert and 
use that amount of water. I am sorry 
the Senator missed a portion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I did hear that state- 
ment. That was merely preliminary to 
another question. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question, and I ask 
it purely in a judicial spirit. Does the 
Senator take the next step, that since 
Mexico is entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water, more or less, Whatever it may 
be, she is entitled to about the same qual- 
ity of water she is now using, or does the 
Senator think in the future we could sub- 
stitute 1,500,000 acre-feet of worthless 
water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to dis- 
cuss that subject when I come to it. I 
shall reach it a little later. 

As I was saying, on the basis of the 
laws of prior appropriation, if we accept 
the testimony of the engineers that Mex- 
ico could have diverted and used this 
amount of water if the Boulder Dam had 
not been constructed, and when we look 
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at the records and find that we have 
not begun sufficient construction which 
when completed, would have appropri- 
ated this remaining water, we must ad- 
mit Mexico has, in effect, established an 
equitable right to 1,800,000 acre-feet to 
beneficial use. 

Of course, some of this testimony is 
disputed by the engineers from Cali- 
fornia, but I say again that it is my 
opinion that in any future settlement 
that we might make we would be bound 
by the testimony of our Government en- 
gineers. In the event that in the future 
we should be faced with the question of 
how much water was used by: Mexico, 
Mexico would immediately say, as would 
the Senator from California if he were 
representing a client, “Your engineers 
admitted that we used 1,800,000 acre-feet 
in 1943.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I cannot help adding 
this observation—and the Senator may 
not wish to pursue it: If I assume that 
Mexico is entitled to 750,000 acre-feet 
oi water because she was using that 
amount before Boulder Dam, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator asumes that she is 
entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
since Boulder Dam, regardless of who 
is right, it seems that we are both irre- 
sistably driven to the conclusion that on 
the basis of international equity we would 
be compelled to allow Mexico to get usa- 
ble water of about the same quality as 
that with which she established her right. 
I cannot conceive of any rule of inter- 
national equity which would bind us to 
give 750,000 or 1,500,000 acre-feet, but 
enable us to qualify that obligation by 
saying, “Surely, you had 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of good water, but we are obligated 
to give you that much only in saline 
water, which you cannot use.” That 
would cut out the heart and soul of equity 
law, and common sense; yet if I correctly 
understand, that is the position of the 
Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I pyreviously 
stated, I will discuss that question when 
I reach it. 

In other words, the engineers have 
made 2 record in these hearings which, 
in any dispute between our Government 
and the Government of Mexico, would 
undoubtedly be accepted by a board of 
arbitration as correct. 

I point out these matters not for the 
purpose of casting any reflection upon 
their testimony, but for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of the Senate the 
necessity of accepting their testimony. 

The treaty calls for a guaranteed 
quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet. This is 
300,000 acre-feet less than what was used 
in the year 1943. Mexico receives the 
advantage of regulated flow, which is 
worth a great deal to it. On the other 
hand if we were compelled to grant Mex- 
ico 1,800,000 acre-feet, the extra 300,000 
acre-feet would be worth a great deal to 
us during most years. 

I do not want to give away any more 
water than is absolutely necessary. 
However, after giving careful study to 
all of the testimony introduced before the 
committee, as well as careful considera- 
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tion to facts already within my know). 
edge, I feel that it is better to allow Mex- 
ico this amount of water than to take the 
chance of her establishing a legal righ: 
to a larger amount in the future. 

One of the objections made to the 
treaty is that it is contended that under 
article 10 (b) Mexico could establish a 
use of 1,500,000 acre-feet which could bo 
interpreted to be additional to the 1.509 - 
000 acre-feet guaranteed under article 19 
(a). However, this objection, I uncder- 
stand, is removed by the reservation 
which was presented and adopied, wich 
will give the interpretation thet the 1 - 
500,000 acre-feet mentioned in article i9 
(bh) is meant to be the same as that men- 
tioned in article 10 (a), and to the ef- 
fect that the amount of water to which 
Mexico has a right under this treaty is 
limited in total to 1,500,000 ecre-fert 

It is also contended that Mexico may 
temporarily increase her use of waiter 
by means of a dam made possible by this 
treaty, and that this increased use would 
become permanent through a second 
treaty or by arbitration decisions on 
American ambiguities in the treaty. I 
do not believe that this fear is well 
founded, particularly in view of the res- 
ervation which I have just discussed. I 
know that it has been suggested that we 
should place in the treaiy a restriction 
against Mexico’s using more than a defi- 
nite amount of water, regardless of 
whether we use the water or not, and 
regardless of the fact that it may b 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. I can- 
not conceive of the Republic of Mexico or 
anyone else ever agreeing to such a prop- 
osition. When the waters of the Colo- 
rado River pass over the boundary line 
of the United States into Mexico, we 
lose any right which we previously hed 
to control or claim them. Such a provi- 
sion in a treaty would certainly be a 
novel one. Such a provision in irriga- 
tion law would certainly be a novel one 
and I think an unjust one. In my opin- 
ion, the limitations contained in this 
treaty would forever bar Mexico from 
ever claiming the right to any additiona! 
water above that provided in the treaty, 
when we take into consideration the rcs- 
ervation which I have just discussed. 

Another objection has been made to 
the language contained in article 10 ‘b), 
which provides: 

In the event of extraordinary drought « 
serious accident to the irrigation system i 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a year, 
the water allotted to Mexico under subpare- 
graph (a) of this article will be reduced in 
the same proportion as consumptive uses i) 
the United States are reduced. 


I agree that in my opinion this para- 
graph could have been made much more 
desirable so far as the United States is 
concerned. I admit there could be a 
great deal of dispute and argument as 
to what constitutes an extraordinar) 
droughi or serious accident to the irri- 
gation system. It is my opinion that this 
provision of the treaty should have been 
spelled out in more definite terms. i 
believe provision could have been made 
for a reduction when the total water oi 
the river in the United States in any 
year was below a definitely fixed amount. 








r, when we examine this 
i that it is not worth a great deal 


rovision 


f respective users. In other words, 
consumptive use in the United 
were ordinarily 16,000,000 acre- 
r year and we had to reduce our 

; otive use by as much as 20 per- 

) which would be a very material 

' mn in the use of water, Mexico 

| be required to reduce her con- 

ive use by a total of only 300,000 

If 300,000 acre-feet of water 

pread out among all of the Amer- 

users of the 16,000,000 acre-feet, it 

i not give any single user very much 

But, of course, whatever relief is 

. is worth something, and whatever 

f we can get out of the present word- 
will be worth something. 


DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 
. McFARLAND. I yield. 
Mfr. DOWNEY. Deces not the dis- 


uished Senator agree with me that 
ould not be spread out among the 
ons using 16,000,000 acre-feet or 

000,000 acre-feet of water? Does not 

Senator agree that it would fall 
lely, absolutely, and destructively upon 
water users with the lowest priority? 

Suppose 100,000 acre-feet fell upon 
California, and suppose the city of San 
Diego had the lowest priority. It would 
not reduce San Diego’s priority by 20 
percent: it would totally wipe it out. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There might be 

iin instances in which that would 

but the reduction would be 

ad out as between users with the 
me water rights. 

As to whether there ever would be a 
need for reducing the consumptive use 
would depend largely upon how many 
acres of land were irrigated in the United 
States with the 16,000,000 acre-feet. If 
we spread our use out over too large a 
number of acres, we would have in some 
years a greater shortage than we would 
have if we kept a safe amount of storage 
in our reservoirs. I am sure we would 
be unwilling to place any limitation upon 
the water belonging tous. So, asIstated 
above, although I would like to see im- 

rovement made in the wording of this 
paragraph, I do not think it involves 
sufficient objection to warrant rejection 
of the treaty. 

Much has been said in regard to the 
use of our storage works for the benefit 

Mexico. I think there is no ques- 

n that this would be true. Mexico 

Ud receive a regulated fiow of the 

er. For this she would give up the 

it ever to claim 1,800,000 acre-feet 
water per annum, the approximate 
amount which she used during the years 
1943 and 1944. Also she would give up 
’ right ever to establish a use for a 
‘er amount of water. Objection is 
lso made to having this amount guar- 
anteed to the Republic of Mexico. We 
can only make the same answer to this 
objection that I have just made, namely, 
that Mexico would give up the right 
ever to claim a larger amount of water. 
I may add that this is in line with the 
Colorado River compact which requires 
the upper basin States to allow a flow 
of 75,000,000 acre-feet of water over any 
10-year period. While the guarantee of 

xCI——209 


true; 
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1,500,000 acre-feet would have its dis- 
aavantages, it also would have the ad- 
vantage of permitting us to use the re- 
mainder of the water of the Colorado 
River, regardless of how large the flow 
might be, above the average quantity in 
any particular year. We, of course, have 
dams to regulate the flow so that we, too, 
can depend with reasonable certainty 
upon a definite amount of water from 
year to year. Also, if we were to admit 
that Mexico had established a right to 
the use of 1,800,000 acre-feet, we would 
be receiving the right to use the extra 
300,000 acre-feet, which should offset 
the guaranty. 

Mr. President, another objection made 
by some of those opposing the treaty is 
that it does not specify the quality of 
water to be delivered. I know of no 
decree in the United States adjudicating 
water rights which contains such a pro- 
vision. It is strange, indeed, that water 
users in the Colorado River Basin should 
be insisting upon such a provision when 
they themselves do not have such pro- 
tection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
DOWNEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator has said he knows of no precedent 
for a provision of this kind. Does the 
Scnator know of a similar situation any- 
where else in the United States or in any 
other part of the world, where water is 
used to the extent that it is used in the 
lower areas of the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think 
there is any difference between the use 
of water by the lower-basin States, the 
use of water by the upper-basin States, 
and the use of water by Mexico. 

It is proposed that under the contract 
we in our State would have to use the 
return flow from the State of Colorado, 
regardless of the fact that it would con- 
tain a higher degree of salinity than it 
would have when it reached the State 
of Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
the Senator knows that the water which 
would go down the Colorado River from 
Colorado would not contain a danger- 
ously high content of salt and alkali. 
The Senator knows that the water that 
would be given to Mexico, that would 
cross the boundary line, would be heavily 
impregnated with salts and alkalis of 
every description. So the situation re- 
garding the water crossing the boundary 
line into Mexico would be different from 
the situation regarding water used by 
the States in the other parts of the Colo- 
rado River Basin or water used from 
other rivers in the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my explanation 
on this point. I say they do not have 
such protection, for the reason that if 
the quality of the water were mentioned 
in the treaty, Mexico would without 
question want quality defined and spelled 
out. It will be noted that the treaty 
provides: “Such waters shall be made up 


of the waters of said river eve 
their origin.” This provision, in my 
opinion, would give us a great advantage, 
in that we would receive credit for all 
return flow and seepage water which 
would get into the stream. No objec- 
tion is there made to the quality of such 
seepage and return wal! ‘ 

The Salt River Valley water uSers case, 
which has been mentioned in the cebate 
and in the hearings, which is the only 
case bearing upon the salinity of irriga- 
tion water that I know of. was tried in 
my own State. I happened to be the tria! 
judge. In that case some of the water 
users asked the court to enjoin the Salt 
River Valley water users from delivering 
pumped water or from mixing pumped 
water with gravity water from the Salt 
River, which contained a much smaller 
salt content, in supplying the water to 
which they were entitled under a decree 
of the court. They contended that they 
had old, established water rights which 
entitled them to pure river water—that 
is, until that course of supply was ex- 
hausted. There were three sources of 
water supply: what is known as the nor- 
mal flow of the river, the stored water 
impounded by the reservoirs, and the 
pumped water. Those were recognized 
sources of supply of water which the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association 
was required to deliver to its users. I 
found from the facts which were intro- 
duced that the pumped water was less 
desirable, inasmuch as it contained a 
higher salt content, but that by deliver- 
ing a greater quantity of the pumped 
water the same results could be approxi- 
mated as those obtained by the use of 
pure river water. I held that the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association 
was bound to do equity to its users and 
that, therefore, where pumped water was 
used, a greater quantity should be given 
to the users. 

But, Mr. President, the basis of the de- 
cision was that a greater supply of water 
was required when pumped water was 
used. The water rights were attached to 
the lands, and in adjudicating 
rights the duty of the water naturaily 
becomes very important. But the Mexi- 
can Treaty is a mere contract for the de- 
livery of a definite number of aci 
of water, and no reference is made to 
water rights for particular lands or to 
the water duty for those lands. 

The number of acres w! 
rigates with the waters she receives un- 
der the treaty is a matter entirely in 
Mexico’s hands. And when we talk 
usable water as far as the salt content is 
concerned, this is a relative term. Water 
can be used with salt content up to at 
least 3,000 parts per million if sufficient 
quantity is used to wash the salt on 
through the land, but the less salt the 
more usable the water. 

There is nothing in the Colorado River 
compact which provides for the quality of 
the water to be delivered by the unper- 
basin States to the lower-basin States. 
Indeed, we all know that the upner-basin 
States are entitied to and will get credit 
for their return flow and 
in the lower-basin States and will get a 
little less desirable water under the com- 
pact than will the upper-basin States. 
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So I say, Mr. 
Governinent 
of i 


President, the Mexican 
understands the problems 
1e ‘Color ado River just as we do. As 
a matter of fact, some of the Senators 
have stated that Mexico understands 
them better than we do. But in any 

vent, Mexico knows its water will be a 
little less desirable than the users above 
just as we in the Lower Basin States know 
that our water will be a little less desir- 
able than that of the Upper Basin States. 
And when we take into consideration the 
provision that I have just mentioned; 
namely, such waters shall be made up of 
the waters of said river whatever their 
origin. I do not think that there is any 
doubt this problem of quality of water is 
well understood by both governments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McF ARLAND. 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Arizona kindly permit me to revert 
to his statement with reference to the 
case that came before him while he was a 
judge a I refer to the Salt River case 

Mr. McPARLAND. I am glad to have 
the Senator refer to it. 

eg McCARRAN. In that case the 
question of usability of the water was 
para mount, was it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That question was 
really the crux of the controversy, was it 
not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
ane : 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. If this 
treaiy is entered into, what do we guar- 
antee to Mexico? Do we guarantee us- 
apie water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We guarantee to 
Mexico waters out of the river, whatever 
their origin. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
quality of the water? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mexico is to re- 
ceive the water, whether it is return-flow 
waier or not. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I pro- 
pound da similar question to the As- 
sistani Secretary of State when he was 
testifying before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I asked him whether we 
were bound to deliver usable water and 
he refused to answer. Have we “put 
something over’ on Mexico in this 
re at ? 

Mtr, McFARLAND. As I have already 


I yield to the Sen 


What about the 


~ 


sto ed to the Senator from Nevada, I 
think Mexico understands this matter as 
we i; as we do. She understands the 
value cf water as much as do the Sen- 
aiors in this Chamber. As a matter of 
fact, she may understand this treaty 
even better than we understand it. 

Mr. Mec ARRAN. I have no doubt 


ab 


sout the Senator’s last statement be- 
cause I think we have not tried very hard 
to understand the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Sena- 
ter’s statement does nct include me I 
have tric -d to uncerstand the treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think there were 
no more than approximately five mem- 
bers cf the committee present at any 
meeting of the ccmmittee when I was 
pixcscnt during the consideration of the 
treaty 


Mr. McFARLAND. 
single hearing 

Mr. McCARRAN. I believe there were 
only approximately 20 Members cf the 
Senate present on any day during the 
debate on the treaty. What the Senator 
has said is perhaps true; Mexico may un- 
derstand the treaty better than do some 
Senators. I do not think she under- 
stands it any better than some of us who 
are from States the interests of which 
are affected. 

Mr. President, I repeat my question: 
Is this water to be usable water or is it 
to be of any quality that we may deliver? 
Will not the answer to that question come 
out of the record, and is it not the record 
that we are furnishing this water for 
irrigation purposes? Would not Mexico 
be in position to say to us, “You Enew 
you were guaranteeing this water for ir- 
rigation purposes, and you are furnishing 
water so saline that it is destructive to 
irrigation. You heve, therefore violated 
the treaty and you must furnish us with 
water which is usable for irrigation.” 
In that case would not the great Senator 
of today from Arizona, and the great 
judge of yesterday in Arizona, decide in 
the affirmative, as he did in the Salt 
River case? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kind remarks. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is en- 
titled tothem. They are coming to him, 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I am glad that the Senator agrees 
with my statement that the record is 
the answer to his question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the record is the 
answer, then we must purify the water 
which we furnish to Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the testimony—I have studied it very 
carefully—it is to the effect that Mexico 
rust accept whatever water comes out 
of the river, no matter what its origin 
may be. 


I did not miss a 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. TI have 


listened to the speech of the Senator 
from Arizona with a great deal of in- 
terest. I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with his arguments. I think they 
are logical. He has covered the situa- 
tion in a very able and enlightening 
manner. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
the basis of ap statement of the Senator 
from Colorado, I think I should make a 
double bow. [Lauchter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. However, 
the Senator made one point with w hich 
I am unable entirely to agree. I refer 
to his statement with regard to the aqual- 
ity of the water which we must furnish 
Mexico. Perhaps I am more sensitive on 
that point than are other Senators, for 
I once sustained a considerable loss in 
connection with irrigated lands because 
of the saline content of the water which 
was used for irrigation purposes. I know 
the dangers which are involved. The 
section of the treaty dealing with the 
quality of the water which Mexico is to 
receive is one which I greatly fear. I 
hope that it may be clarified. I hope 
that before this debate shall end an 
amendment will be agreed to with re- 


ee | 
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spect to the quality of the water which 
we must deliver to Mexico. Unless such 
an amendment shail be agreed to I thing 
that the fear of the Senator from A; 
zona, namely, that the whole matter y 
be thrown into an international contro- 
versy, will prove to have been justified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senato; 
wish to give Mexico water of a betir; 
quality than is provided for in the treaty? 

Mr. JOHIWSON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to give Mexico water of a quality 
inferior to that provided for in the 
treaty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What does the 
Senator wish to give Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I want it 
to be understood what the quality shall 
be. 'The Senator from Colorado is willing 
to give to Mexico a million and a half 
acre-feet of water as provided in the 
treaty. However, the Senator from Colo- 
rado wishes the treaty to provide that we 
will furnish that amount of water to 
Mexico regardless of its quality. Then 
the Senator from Colorado would hx 
satisfied. He would be willing to let 
nature take her course as to whether the 
water is to be better, worse, or whatever 
condition it may be. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So far as the 
Senator from Arizona is concerned, he 
thinks that matter is very plain and well 
understood by Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY.- Mr. President, wil! th: 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand the meaning of what has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona he is of the opinion that the 
pending treaty means that Mexico mus 
take water regardless of quality, does ! 
not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, if it might pre- 
vent several days of debate and uncer- 
tainty and clear up the ambiguity in the 
minds of such Senators as the junior 
Senator from Colorado and the junior 
Senator from California, would not the 
Senator support us in adding to th 
treaty, “It is understood that the water 
be taken by Mexico shall be taken regarc- 
less of quality”? Why not? 

fr. McFARLAND. I do not believe \ 
should add any more reservations to il 
treaty than are absolutely necessary. 
feel that adequate reservations have 2!- 
ready been presented. We have all p: 
sented our reservations to the commitir> 
and the committee has carefully weighed 
the views of all of us. There is mu 
involved in the wording of the reser\ 
tions. Now if we say to Mexico “regaiu- 
less of quality,” if we put in reservation, 
such as that, it would make Mexico thin 
that we were going to try to deliver to h 
the worst water we could. We are nc! 
going to do that; we are going to give he: 
exactly what we are eniitled to in the 
lower-basin States, that is: the water 
which comes from the upper-basin 
States. We are going to give her tlie 
water of the river. If we are for this 
treaty then let us be for it; if we are 
against it let us be against it. Let us not 
put into the treaty something which will 
lead Mexico to believe we intend to put 
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hing over on her. She understands 
oT. I will say ag sain that I cee 


of ‘the river thoroughly: a 

runds what we are getting. Why 

we be so concerned about her wel- 
llofa sudden. 


DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
ator yi ‘eld? 

M cFARLAND. I yield. 
DOWNEY. I am not concerned 


the w elfare of Mexico, though I 
a fai r and decent treaty for Mex- 
I am concerned because I know 

no court of international arbitra- 
ld ever stultify itself by com- 
Mexico to take this practically 
line return fiow, and that means 

- users in Arizona and in Cali- 

in all the other basin States 
1ce a tremendous disaster bv the 
tion of some kind of a standard of 


v 


1 
Land 


Ss 
1 1 


1 


the distinguished Senator will yield 
for one furthe r question, since he 
id that there js no standard of sali- 

up in the Gali River com- 

< him has not Arizona already 

1 given a contract under the Boulder 
m Compact Act for 2,800,000 acre-feet 

insumptive use? 

ir. McFARLAND. And for half the 


Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, and half the sur- 
Does that not mean that there can 
1 million acre-feet more or less added 
hat 2,800,000 acre-feet to wash out 
salt, and that the State of the dis- 
lished Senator will only be charged 
actual amount of water used and 
© will be deducted from the amount 
lied to take care of the salt the 
unt of the return flow? 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 
» Senator yield? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
tor from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
from Texas? 
Mr. McFARLAND. 


, will 


I yield. 


Mr. CONNALLY. It is aonnew hat re- 
kable it seems to me that California 
terests are concerned and are afraid 


Mexico is going to get 
t is not useful. 


1¢f 


some water 
If it would not be use- 
for Mexico, it would not be useful for 
California, and why are they ins isting 
t they have unusable water and that 
1 and usable water be guaranteed to 
Mexico? 
Mr. DOWNEY. 
rtor yield? 
. McFARLAND. 
Mr. DOWNEY. If this water is so un- 
ble that it cannot be availed of by 
her Arizona or California—and both 
tes are certainly going to use it so 
x as it is of decent quality—and Mex- 
) does not have to take it, that means, 
Joubtedly, we would have to give to 
xico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water of the 
le quality and of the same standard 
v as that in Lake Mead, which would 
ruinous to us all. 
ir. McFARLAND. I wish I could be 
ure that the Senator from Colorado 
( ul ld be willing to give us 3,800,000 acre- 
fect of water to supply the 2,800,000 acre- 
leet contract. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
he Senator vield to me? 
Ir. McFARLAND. I yield. 


Mr. President, will the 


I yield. 


President, will 





Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is not 
talking and not acting under the delu- 
sion, is he, that either Utah, Colorado, 
or Wyoming is going to deliver his State 
any such pure water to reduce salinity? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ithought the Sen- 
ator from Utah would respond to that, 
but if the Senator from California is 
willing to give Arizona that amount, the 
Senator from Utah does not think I 
would refuse the offer, does he? If he 
will give it to me, I will take all the water 
- ae that I can get. 

. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
y! eld, I want to serve notice on him now, 
and I think the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado and the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, who was here a 
moment ago, will join me in serving no- 
tice on Arizona, California, and Nevada 
that, so far as the quality of water that 
arrives at Lee’s Ferry is concerned, that 
is not the responsibility of the upper- 
basin States: if it is not good water, it is 
your funeral and not ours. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iregret very much 
that the junior Senator from Utah is not 
as liberal about water with us in Arizona 
as is the Senator from California, but I 
might say that this is the first time I 
have ever known California to be liberal 
to Arizona when water is concerned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It j 
though the distinguished 
Arizona does not unders stand the plans 
and the program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the provisions of the Boulder 
Dam Froject Act. The truth is the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation under the allocation 


me as 
Senator from 


to Arizona of 2,800,000 acre- — t of ben- 
eficial use expects to de * to Arizona 
3.890,000 feet of water. “That 1,000,090 


acre-feet of water, according to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, will go back into 
the river as a return flow and will go to 
Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Thatisa different 
proposition; that is consumpiiv euse. Of 
course, we are entitled to and will receive 
credit for the return flow, but I under- 
stood the Senator—perhaps I misunder- 
stood him—to say that we would be en- 
titled to an extra million acre-feet be- 
cause of the salinity of the water. I was 
very happy that he was generous, and 
was unhappy that the Senator > from Viah 

ind the Senator from Colorado and the 
pers Senators from the upper-basin 
States could not go along with him. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yi 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do a believe 
Senator from Arizona yet understands 
the situation. The very reason that Ari- 
zona will be given 3 3 800,000 acre-feet of 
water to apply in Arizona is that Arizona 
is entitled to 2,800,000 acre-feet con- 
sumptive use. In order to get the 2,- 
800,000 of conSumptive use, she will have 
to use 3,800,000 acre-feet, ths 1t being the 
percentage according to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The extra 1,000,000 acre- 
feet will return to the river, and, of 
course, Arizona will get credit for that, 
which will reduce Arizona’s consumptive 
use to 2,800,000 acre-feet. I might say 
that in all probability a court of inter- 
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national arbitration will ficure - xico’s 
right by the same standard as the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act, and, in order 
to get the beneficial use of 1.590.009, 

will be given 2,500,060 or 3.099.090 or 


3,500,000 acre-fee at, just as Arizona and 
California will be given. If we have a 


water right in California of 1.800000 
acre-feet of consumptive use, the own 
of the water right will have so lon 

the water is in the river and ai 

to demand two or 


three or five 






thou and gate et of water additional 
in order ash the salt oui he Iand 

I say as rain, if the distir hed Sena 
tors do n ot. realize that, following the 
rule of the Boulder Canyon pro com- 
pact, Mexico would be entitled to far 
more - an 1,500,000 acre-feet, some time 
in the future the water users of our State 
will hav aac py awake: : 

Mr. MURDOCH Mr. President, will 


the Sime from Arizon: viela? 


Mr. McFARLAND. In a moment. I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
junior page from California that I 
leave it to the Senator who und “stands 
this proposition. I would not even sug- 








gest he did not understand it, but I think 
I do und jerstand it. I believe I will have 
made myself clear when I shall have 
oncluded. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCE. Ii lI end ‘stood the 
Senator from California correctly, he 
the statement that consumptive 
ise in California meant di\ ion l¢ecs 
return. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 


the river, of cou 


Less return flow to 














The VICE PE RESID} NT. D 
Senator from Arizc na vield to the S 
tor fi ‘om California? 

I McFARLAND. T yield. 

Mi MURDOCK. Mr. I y he 
Senator is correct when he says con- 
sume ive use under the treaty. under ihe 
Boulder Canyon Froject Act, and unde 
the compact, is diversion less return 
flow to the river, but it is rather difficult 
for the Senator from Uiah to unders i 
how California can take the w r clear 
out of the river system and have any 1 

L fiow to tne river. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I: dces : bh 
any return flow. 

Mr. I 
understood—return flow which m ce- 
velop. from diversions. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr.F 
Senator yicld? 

Mr. McPARL AND. I vi 

Mr. DOWNEY. Ip 
ing about Arizona. W 
problem in C 

M [URDOC! \ 
from na } ? 

I McFARLAND. I } 

Mr. MURDOCis. I am 
Senator is correct in wn 
eee is, from \ i Gi- 

erted the return flow to tl rive: 
Geducied in fisuring consum ve u 

Mr. McFAR AND. Int } 
have a right to dive t that much m 
water above in ord: - to | t the 2,800,0¢9 
acre-feet. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Arizona has the right 
to take credit for the return fiow in her 
consumptive use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Y« 
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Mr. MURDOCK. But if the water is 
taken clear out of the river, and the re- 
turn flow does not return to the river, 
such return flow is not deductible from 
diversion in order to ascertain the con- 
sumptive use. Am I not correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I wish to say 
that I am entirely in agreement, and my 
remarks applied only to those cases in 
which there was a return flow which 
necessarily had been used, and provi- 
dently used, to wash out the salt. If I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, there is now no argument 
between us, because he has stated that 
they are entitled to additional water for 
ne purpose of washing out the salts, 
end to obtain a net beneficial use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly we are 
entitled to credit for the return flow to 
tie river. As I understood the Senator 
from Utah, I do not believe he would for 
one moment state that if we received, for 
instance, 2,800,060 acre-feet, we diverted 
that amount, and 500,000 acre-feet re- 
turned to the river, we would be en- 
titled to more than the 500,000 acre-feet, 
because the other water which we used 
had a hich salt content. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator wil yield, I am not trying to 
say what either Arizona or California is 
entitled to. What I wanted to keep the 
record straight about was the definition 
oi consumptive use, which in my opin- 
icn is very important. Under the com- 
pact, as I understand, consumptive use, 
ir I may state it again, is the water di- 
verted less return flow which goes back 
into the river. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct, 
whether it has a high salt content or is 
pure water. 

Mr. MURDOCK, The Senator is cor- 
rect. The salt content has nothing to 
do with the use, as I understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 
So we do not get any extra water because 
of the salinity. I wish we did. I would 
hope that the Senator from Utah would 
be generous to us and give us that extra 
million acre-feet the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is going to give us; but Iam afraid 
he will not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator made a 
statement in his argument this after- 
neon on two or three occasions about 
which I want to be sure. It is with ref- 
erence to the 1,800,000 acre-feet which 
is claimed to have been used by Mexico 
in 1943. I think the Senator has stated a 
iime or two that the United States Gov- 
ernment would probably be bound by the 
evidence of our engineers at some future 
time in a court of arbitration. 

Mr, McFARLAND. That is, if we do 
not raiify the treaty. I want to add 


that. If I did not make it clear, I should 
have made that clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My reason for calling 
the Senator’s attention to the statement 


with reference to the 1,800,000 acre-feet 
is that at some time in the future Mex- 
ico might even want to take his state- 
ment before a court of arbitration, As 
I understood the Senator, he was not ad- 

itting that Mexico had established a 
risht to the 1,800,000 acre-feet, but was 


merely using that figure for purposes of 
argument. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am merely using 
it for purposes of argument. I have 
never stated that that is the correct fig- 
ure. I stated that that was the testi- 
mony of our engineers, the representa- 
tives of our Government. I say that our 
engineers have made a record here, 
whether it be correet or not, which would 
be used against us in the future if there 
were an arbitration. I do not want to 
be understood as casting any refiection 
upon their testimony. The other Sena- 
tors can make up their own minds as to 
whether it was correct or not, and 
whether it was based upon proper meas- 
urements or not. I was using that, not 
for the purpose of accepting it myself, 
but for the purpose of the necessity of 
considering it in determining whether 
we should ratify this treaty or not, and 
for that purpose only. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator cer- 
tainly does not want to make a record at 
this time in the United States Senate 
that Mexico has established a right to 
1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; and if We do 
not ratify the treaty, I will be present at 
any proceeding trying to show that Mex- 
ico is not entitled to very much water, 
just as the Senator from Utah and every 
Senator from other interested States 
would be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure the Sena- 
tor would be, and I did not want him to 
make the record. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
give her less water, if I could get by 
with it. I am frank in saying I am 
selfish to that extent in favor of the 
United States, if one wants to call it 
selfishness. As the Senator knows, the 
water problem is a very serious one to 
us in the West. 

In further answer to the question as 
to the salinity of the water, I should like 
to state to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado again that the question as 
to whether water is useful is a relative 
one. We have users in Arizona who are 
pumping water, not using gravity water, 
but who are pumping water which has a 
salt content as high as 12,000 parts toa 
million. I know that that is altogether 
too salty, and many of the users have 
had to abandon their farms because the 
salinity was too high. But there are 
users who are using very saline water, 
water with a pretty high salinity, and 
making some of the best alfalfa in the 
United States. 

I spent 3 months trying the case we 
have mentioned, listening to the evidence 
regarding salinity of water, and the im- 
portant matter is that if we use only 
enough water to penetrate, for instance, 
3 feet into the soil, all of the salt content 
in the water will stay in the upper 3 feet 
of soil. If enough water is used to wash 
the salt on down through and carry it 
off, then the users can get by with water 
with a higher salt content. For that 
reason more water is required, if one is 
using water with a high salt conient. 

With that explanation I should like to 
point out that this question is pretty well 
decided in the treaty, in article 10 (b) 
which states that: 
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Mexico shall acquire no right beyond that 
provided by this subparagraph by the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River system, 
for any purpose whatsoever, in excess of 
1,500,000 acre-feet annually. 


That does not state that if the wate, 
is less usable she will obtain a greate,y 
amount, but it states that she will ac. 
quire no right beyond 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. I will discuss a little more in 
detail later on concerning what the sali 
content will be in the water which Mex- 
ico will receive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My. 
President, will the Senator yield once 
mere? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
glad the Senator has discussed this point 
in detail in the light of his experience 
in cases which have come before him 
when he was on the bench, because to 
me it is the heart and soul of the whole 
treaty whether we are to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of poor water or of a certain 
other quality. I want to support the 
treaty, in fact, I am supporting the 
treaty, and I expect to vote for it, but 
I have been greatly troubled by this one 
point. So I am grateful to the Senator 
for clearing the point yp as much as he 
has cleared it up, and I am glad to have 
him state for the record that the treaty 
does not provide for the delivery of any 
more water than 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
That, I understand, is his understanding 
of the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my under- 
standing of the treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And 
that that amount is regardless of quality. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Regardless oi 
quality, yes. I think that is plain. I 
do not want to be continually referring 
to a case which I tried, but it is the only 
case I know of on the subject, and there- 
fore I should like to tell a liitle bit about 
some of the evidence, in just about one 
paragraph. One of the witnesses tesii- 
fied in the case that he used pump water 
with a very high salt content to wash 
out the salt in the ground, and the re- 
claimed ground which had already had 
a high degree of salt, so high that it 
could not have been cultivated before. 
So water with a high degree of salinity 
can be used, if a sufficient quantity of 
it is used. 

As to what the salt content will be 
brings us to the question of how muc} 
return flow there will be for which we 
will receive credit. The testimony of the 
Government engineers, based on an esti- 
mate of 930,000 acre-feet of return flow, 
shows that the return flow will contein 
2,700 parts of salinity per million which 
is usable. Of course, when the water i 
mixed with water delivered from the 
Imperial Dam the quality of the mixture 
will be much improved and more de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Robert L. Lowry, engineer for the 
American section of the International 
Boundary Commission, testified that the 
1,500,000 acre-feet to be delivered to 
Mexico will ultimately be supplied from 
the following sources: Return flow, 
930,000 acre-feet; desilted, 100,000 acre- 
feet; unused Gila flow, 100,000 acre-feet, 
making a total of 1,130,00 acre-fect 
which will be supplied frem below the 




















Dam. Little of this water could 


the United States except by 


nn R. Riter, engineer in the 
ion Service, broke the return- 
ures Gown as follows: 
vundred and thirty-five thousend 
t of return flow from the Yuma 


hundred thousand acre-feet of 
fiow from the Gila project, which 
on 160,000 acres of land irrigated 
00 acre-feet of water. 

hundred and thirty thousand 
et of return flow from central 
ni This estimate is based upon 
release of 440,000 acre-feet from the 
( pie project. That is the last cen- 
Arizona project on the Gila River 
However, 110,900 acre-feet 
his return flow would be lost by 
oration and seepage if the river is 
hannelized. Of course, if the river 
not channelized, an additional 
110.000 acre-feet would be lost accord- 
to Mr. Riter’s testimony. This would 
int to fully 50 percent of the water 

sed from the Gillespie project. 
It should be emphasized, however, 
is no return flow to the Colorado 
River from the central Arizona proj- 
The virgin flow of the Gila River 
Gillespie Dam is estimated by the 
nation Service to be 1,753,000 acre- 
It is admitted by all that none of 
water reaches the Colorado River 
a little in flood flashes. We use 
reuse the water and what littie wa- 
released from the Gillespie Dam 

by evaporation and seepage. 
Testimony was also given that the 
r is kept on the Salt River show that 
e have had wet years, and even 
the water which came in from 
ill below Gillespie Dam, the loss is 
tically 50 percent which bears out 
{ testimony of Mr. Riter that there 
i be a loss of at least 50 percent if 
were allowed to go on down the 


s1ze. 


( iver into the Colcrado without the 

ing channelized. For a distance 
of approximately 150 miles from the 
( pie Dam to the Colorado River the 


flows in a sandy river bed where 
is also a large amount of evapora- 
articularly in the summer months. 
a question of how much water 
na will want to allow to go on down 
river; whether our users will prefer 
water of a little higher salt con- 
rather than lose half of the water. 
ever, this is a question for Ari- 
to decide. As pointed out by the 
‘ers representing California, we 
try to save some of this return flow 
the lower Gila project as well as 
Yuma project. But I cannot see 
ihe other States of the basin are 
rned with this problem because we 
ma are entitled to consumptive 
Naturally if, for example, as to 
2,800,000 acre-feet, we allow 500,000 
feet, for example, to reach the 
do River, we will of course divert 
UU ecre-feet more in its place. 
lent, will the 


COWNEY. Mr. Presi: 
yield? 

McFARLAND. I yield. 
DOWNEY. 


con?ratulate 


Will the Senator allow 


him upon the very 








clear, 
made? 

Mr. McFARLAND. 
tor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President. will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where will the re- 
turn flow from the Arizona projects reach 
the channel of the river? Will it be 
below the Imperial Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 
low the Imperial Dam, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will there be any re- 
turn flow above the Davis Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very little. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, the 
Boulder Dam is the highest dam on the 
Colorado River. Next will be the Davis 
Dam. Am I correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The 
correct in his statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And then the Parker 
Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND., Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And then the Im- 
perial Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is a diversion 
dam. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the lowest dam 
on the river at the present time is the 
Laguna Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Which, as I under- 
stand, is not used at this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. The Imperial 
Dam took*its place. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Imperial Dam 
was substituted for the Laguna Dam. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the great volume 
of the return flow, whatever it is, will 
come into the river below the Laguna 
Dam? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes 
correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point I am try- 
ing to make is whether or not the United 
States, with its present dams, taking the 
Laguna Dam as the lowest dam on the 
river, Will have any control whatever 
over return fiow reaching the limitrophe 
section of the river? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Only in the event 
that we should pump it back into the 
canal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Unless it is pumped 
back, the United States will have no con- 
trol over the great volume of return flow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understood the 
distinguished Senator, he claimed—if I 
correctly remember the term—that in 
fulfilling the treaty obligation to Mexico 
the United States Government would re- 
ceive credit for the return flow to the 
limitrophe section of the river. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. 
correct. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to have 
the Senator address himself to this prob- 
lem: In the hearings no consideration 
was given to the fact that California may 
some day have a return flow of half a 
million or a million acre-feet of water. 
Does the Senator conceive that there is 


precise statement he has just 


I thank the Sena- 


It will be be- 


Senator is 


, the Senator is 


The Senaior is 
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any legal or moral reason why California 
should not work out some arrangemen 
to receive credit similar to that which 
Arizona will receive by returning its fiow 
to the river? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Unfortunately 
there is no return flow from California, 
and could not be without a considerable 
liit. The water fiows on down to the 
Salton Sea. It would be fine if there 
were a return flow, because we would 
have that much more water in the basin. 
But it flows on down to the Salion Sea, 
and no one can receive any credit for it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, the engi- 
neering problem and the cost involved in 
catching that water before it gets into 
the Salton Sea and pumping it over a 
150- or 250-foot rise into the Colorado 
River would be insignificant. he value 
of the water for which we shall receive 
credit when we do that—and I believe we 
undoubtedly shall—will be 100 times the 
engineering cost. I believe that any full 
consideration of this problem ought to 
embrace the possibility of California, as 
well as Arizona, having a return flow of 
500,000 or 1,000,000 acre-feet of water to 
the Colorado River. If we do not con- 
sider that possibility, we fail to consider 
one of the major potential facts in this 
whole area. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from California that I am not an 
engineer, and Iam not going to pass upon 
that question. I have heard the Senator 
from California testify quite a bit on that 
question, but I am not going to testify 
on it. I am going to assume thai this 
thing is to be done in the way in which 
it has been done in the past: so I am not 
going to pass upon that engineering ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND 


IT yield 


Mr. MURDOCK. I am raiher rciuc- 
tant to continue interrupting, but, as I 


understand, there is no burden on Ari- 
zona, California. or any of the Colorado 
River Basin States in connection wiin 
this treaty with Mexico. As I undcer- 
stand, under the treaty the burden is a 
burden on the Federal Government, and 
not on any individual State 
Mr. McFARLAND. That is co 

and of course, the water will have to 
supplied in accordance with the Colorado 


River compact. 

As I was about to say. we are e} ed 
to consumptive use, just as each of tl 
other basin States is entitled to con- 


I do not believe th 
nee to the other besin 
with our water-— 
all, and reuse it untii 


no return 


sumptive use 
mekes any differs 
States what we do 
whether we use it 
it is aJl used up, and there i 


flow. or whether we let a larger amoun 
co down. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, wiil 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. McPARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand the 
evidence, the return flow of the Arizona 
projects to the limitrophe section of the 
river will be below a point where it couid 
be rediverted and reused in Arizona, 
cept by pumping. 


Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 
Frankly. I hav erious doubts that 
there will be the amount of return fiow 











ao19 C\( ~ WT 
ped lt ka RF, 
estim | py the Government enzineers. 
l r 5} ii: O1 the estimate d 
retuin flow, j iil impor- 
of t: sta are interested 
j iat the United States gets 
( i lof the water in the Colorado 
R , flows into Mes Kico. This is 
i! l on for the treaty pro- 
viso icr a diversicn dam to be placed in 
tHe r.ve 
us to the question cf 
wi civersion dam should be al- 
low to be constructed in the limitrophe 
sei n of the river. 
; pcople of Yuma have fer mane 
x roucht the building of a dam in this 


yand now fear damage from ates 
iiood in the event one is con- 
tructed. The treaty provides in arti- 
c t “Regardless of where such 
diversion structure is located, there shall 
© 

} 


— 
iw 
—. 
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usly be constructed such 


Jevoes, interior drainage facilities and 
other works, or improvements to existing 
works. os in the ovinion of the Commis- 
sion sheil be necessary to protect lands 
within the United States ee damage 


from such floods and se se as might 
result from the canueneticm: operation, 
and maintenance of this diversion struc- 
ure. These protective works shall be 
constructed, operated, and maintained 
at the expense of Mexico by the resnec- 
tive sections of the Commission, or un- 
Ger their supervision, each within the 





territery of its own country. 

Wich ti culo! nin the treaty coupled 
wih t reservation which my colleague 
{Atv} EN] end T presented and whieh 
the commictee has accented providing 
that the United States recognizes a duty 
to regiire that the protective structures 


for under article 12, paragraph 
» constructed, operated, and 
d, as to adequately prevent 
ria se propcriy and lands within the 
ited States, from such construction 
ion. By this reservation the 
nment is given notice of 

rs to property and lands in the 
c *5 from these structures. I 
ic Yuma people can rely on our 
-eont’s seeing that no damage will 


C) 





CCCt Surely we can rely on. the 
promise of cur Government. 
There are other objectionable features 


nion of some of us which have 
yved by the reservations pre- 
the chairman of the Foreign 


in the Opi 
been 
sented by 


reino 


Relations Committee |Mr. CONNALLY]. 
I shi il] not discus them, for with the res- 
ervations they become unimportant. 
Ho wever, one of the reservations meets 
an cbjection of our largest irrigation 
projec i, the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association. I refer to the reser- 
va alas presented which prevents any in- 


terference or control over the irrigation 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States. This reservation does not re- 
lieve our Government of its duty to sup- 
ply the amount promised in the treaty 
to Mexico. It does protect old-estab- 
lished water rights such as those on the 
Salt and Gila Rivers which existed prior 
to the passage of the Boulder Canyon 
Act and ihe building of the Boulder Dam 

and this ain together with oth- 
ers and the wording of the treaty itself 
makes it clear that it is not the intent 
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of the treaty to in any way modify our 


— stic laws. 
*, President, because this reservation 
is ae answer to the objection which was 


made by the senior Senator from Ne- 


vada a—t am sorry he is not in the Cham- 
ber at this mo ment—I s should like to read 
the 1 res ervation into the nena 

That 


nothing contained in the treaty or 
Pp rotocol shall 


} be construed as authorizing 
€ of State of the United States, 
na Commissioner of the United State 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, or the United States section of 
said Commission, to alter or control the dis- 
to users within the terri- 


tribution of water 
torial limits of any of the individual States. 


at 


Secretary 


> co 
Ss seCe 


I wish to express my appreciation to 
the committee for its willingness to pro- 
tect the respective States from interfer- 
ence by the Commission in the admin- 
istration of their water rights; also for 
its willingnes: to guard against damage 
to the people of Yuma - and for the other 
reservations, such as " the one which I 
have discussed, making it clear that Mex- 
ico cannot receive a right to more than 
L 500,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. President, I said in the beginning 
that the amcunt of water to be delivered 
to Mexico is the important part of the 

reaty. For the reasons I have stated, 
I feel that we should accept the treaty, 
and we should thus prevent the possi- 
bility of oe ely Mexico establish an equi- 
table right toa larger amount of water. 
I am not intere: ced in the arguments 
mace for the acceptance of this treaty 
on account of the gocd-neighbor policy. 


This treaty is by far too importa nt to 
our Nation for the United States Senate 


to base its decision upon that kind of 
an argument. We cannot afford to give 


important resources for good will. No 
nation snould expect it; and such an 
argument has the opposite effect upon 
me. 


I want the United States Senate to 
know and I want the people of my State 
to know that I have arrived at my con- 
clusions after careful and deliberate con- 
siceration of the facts alone. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, wil 
Senator yield? 

‘The VICE ee eae Dees 

nator from Ariz< 

ator from New Jer a 
Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I have asked the Sen- 
ator to yield because he has referred to 
the Salt River Vailey Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation. I happen to have a copy of the 
statement by that association on the sub- 
ject of the pending treaty. I hold the 
statement in my hend. I wish to inquire 
whether the Senator agrees with item 
No. 4, on page 1, which I should like to 
read at this time. It is entitled “The 
Preservation of Existing Rights”: 

The treaty shall not be deemed to amend 
the Colorado River compact, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, or any contractual obli- 
gation of the United States thereunder, nor 
to impose upon the waters of the Gila River 
and its tributaries any burden in respect to 
Mexico, except return flow originating below 
Gillespie Dam. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
urged the committee to adopt as much 
of that reservation as it could. In place 
of that reservation, the committee 


1 the 


the 
yield to the Sen- 
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adopted the reservation I have ju 1 
If the Senator from New Jersey r 

to what California claims to : 
tract to build a nower dam ati cn 

I do not agree to that. I do not be 
the then Secrotary of the interior eve; 
had a right to make such a contra 


and California was bound by t 
of the wording of the Boulder Canyon 
Ac t. That is my interpretation, 
if the Senator inquires whether t1 
an interference with the } 


he nN 


wie be 
and with the Colorado River comnact, 
I say I do not think the treaty would do 
so. Agein let me repeat that I do n 

believe California had any right to make 
that kind of contract. I am not goine 
to be bound by any such contract. I \ il 
admit that perhaps C alitornis is entitled 
to someihing for the use of the All- 


American Canal to take ‘tn water to 
Siaeledd but if that is what the Senator 
has in mind in his reservation, I am 


against it. 

Mr, HAWKES. Let me ask the Sen. 
ator a question. The question whether 
this is a good contract is-one which cen 
be determined under our judicial system 
in the United States; is it nct? Is the 
Scnator opposed to protecting a contract 
or a compact which has been made, if 
it is a good one, according to the Aimeri- 
can system of jurisprudence? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I am in 
favor of making a treaty which will give 
us every possible crop of water. I do 
not blame the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia for fighting for California. As I 
said at the beginning of my statement, 
I have the greatest admiration for the 
Senator. But I believe we should m: 

a treaty which will give the greatest 
ns nefits to us in the United States. Ii 

> take all the water throu 
faa ican Canal, we will 
credit for the return flow, 
importané. 

As I said before, I do not believe the 
then Secretary of the Interior had any 

right to make such a contract; and if 
the purpose of the Senator from New 
Jersey in proposing the reservation is to 
establish the rights of California under 
that contract, I say to the Senetor that 
I will vote against the reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator 


sh the Ail- 
not reccive 
which is \ 


cer- 


tainly believes, I am sure, from my 
knowledge of him, that a contract in 
California is just as sacred as a contract 


in Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
take the position that if an official— 
or a bureaucrait, as those on the — 
side of the asile like to call them—mak« 

a contract that is not autiaorized uncer 
law. we in the Senate should recognize it? 

Mr. HAWKES. I have not said that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what Iam 
saying. 

Mr. HAWKES. I understand. I eam 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the 
Senator would agree w ith what I have 
said. Let us pay no attention to ref- 
erences to bureaucrats, or other ref- 
erences to administrative bodics. If the 
contract is a good one, would the Sen- 
ator from Arizona be in favor of having 
the Government of the United S! ate s 
keep faith wiih the States ond puric 


agencies in connection wilh £ 
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Mr. McFARLAND. It may even be 
ry to condemn certain rights. 
neone may have a right to a piece of 
he may own it. His right to that 
iis a good right; but sometimes the 
yvernment of the United States has to 
der inland ennai it ove But lam 
willing to defeat the icenty in order 
aiisfy the people of the Imperial irri- 
on district. 
lr. HAWKES. Mv. Presid: 
nator tell me whether I am correctly 
I rme ad 1 hi at the American F< deration 
Labor has gene on record in the Sen- 
State as being opposed to the 


‘ 
vy in its present form? Jf should like 


(3 


nt, will the 


vir. McFARLAND. I have received 
rans from some representative 
bor who stated they favor the tre: 
d I have received from other ep ( 
atives of labor telegr ating that 
were opposed to the trecty. Our 





arms St 





le in the State of Aiizona are divided 
this question. 


[i have srent months 
tion. I have given it careful 

ation, I think I have studied it as 
h as has the Senator from New Je 


© Teen mes 4 aty Ciata 
i kn 24 my Siate 
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studying the 








ed than the Senator’s Siate is. 
lr. HAWEES. Let me interrupt suffi- 
ily long to say that my State is not 
ted at all, except as it isa part of the 
d States. As such, the peopie of ny 
e are interested in secing that the 
CQ 


r 4 - ; 
Q Oval 


; keeps faith with its citi- 
ind with the various States. 
cFARLAND. My. President, I 
rveciate the interest the Senator from 
Jersey has taken in the pending 
on. Tam elad to see Senators from 
States take an interest in this 
y important matter, because it is im- 
int to us in the West. Water is our 
ry lifeblood. We are dependent on it. 
only because I feel that the treaty 
vest for my State and is best for the 
ion that I am willing to vote for rati- 
n of the treaty with the reserva- 
neniioned. 
Mr. ES. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. Mc: Fé ART AND. Mr. President, as 
le rl I wish to have the Senate 
now and I wish to have the people of 
\ know that I have arrived at 
sions after careful and delib- 
ideration of the facts alone. 
ank, I would 4 to have a 
ily giving less water to Mexico be- 
of the value of water to the future 
of my State and to our Nation. Bui I 
ve decided that this treaty is the best 
‘can expect to get; and if we do not ac- 
cept and ratify this treaty, Mexico may 
tablish rights to more water, and some 
y we may be forced to give more water, 
to refuse to do so, after a decision of 
arbitrators. Under those circumstances, 
e could maintain such a position solely 
vecause We are a powerful nation. I do 
not believe we would do that. 
So, Mr. President, if the reservations 
hich we have requested and which are 
recommended by the committee, are ac- 
cepted, I shall cast my vote for ratifica- 
on of the treaty. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


During the of Mr. 
LAND’S speech, 








~ 
~ 


delivery McFar- 


ta 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have an 
engagement to make an address tomor- 
row evening at Louisville, Ky. I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent until 
Monday if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TONSALL in the chair). I 
to the request of the Sen 
bema? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sena- 
tor remain on the floor during the re- 
mainder of the day? 

Mr. HILL. If the distinguished Sen- 
etor from Arizona continues to speak it 
will not. require any request on his part 
to insure my presence. {| Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the requc of the Senetor 
from Alabaina? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 


PIRTHDAY 


SaL- 
their objection 
ator from Ala- 





ANNIVE 


RSARY OF SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 


Mr, WILEY obtained the flea! 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Pi cent, will 





the § Senator yield? 
Mr. WILEY. 


For what purpose? 





Mr. MURDOCK. Tor a brief state- 
ment before the Senator Tr m Washing- 
ton [Mr. Mranuson | leaves the Chamber. 

Mr. WILEY. I vield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In examining the bi- 
ocraphies of our colleagues I find that to- 
dey is the anniversary of the birth cf the 
very genial and able Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGnuson | { iake this op- 
portunity to extend to him th ) —2tu- 
lations of ao colleagues on this very 


ha} ppy occas 
y. Pre ide a in sizing up the Senator 
2 moment ego I decided that he might 
sh to leave the Chamber in order, per- 
haps, to celebrate the anniversary 01 
birth and eat a birthday cak« 
fv. WILEY. Am I to understand 
that the anniversary is that of the Sena- 
tor’s birth or his marri: 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iii jie anniversary 
of his birth. 

Mr. WILEY. Very weil 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is now growing 
ate, and if he desires to be excused I 
think it would be a mark of respect for 
the Senate to excuse the distinguished 
Senator from Washington for the re- 
mainder of the day 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection to the request of 
fro? n Utah? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I cbiect 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senator from Washington 
{[Mr. Macnuson] be excused for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the privilege being 
forced upon the Senator from Washing- 
ton against his wish? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
it is. [Laughter.] 

TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 

UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 

TAIN RIVERS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 


Is there ob- 
the Senator 


Avparently 


SENATE Oke 


d sess.), between the United S s of 
America and the United Mex'can S 
relating to the utilizat 
ot certain rivers, 
Cong., 2d sess.), a pro 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presicent. I feel 
somewhat hesitant ito speek on the svb- 
ject of the treaty now before the Sen ; 
I was a member of the commitiece wh'ch 
for more than 4 weeks considered 


» 9 


m of 


and (Executive } 























treaty. I saw pat — ans ot Te: 
Californie, and perhans one or two oth 
States take charge a the sessions bk 
main force. They cnniaa 1 the h - 
] ; and the remainine members ¢ 
committer rj q ms nov l 
wen 

We ai pericd in ¢ own | 

n international politics « 

: on and the ih o! 
Tne thi ray and ? 1 of } a 
tio gre likewise ene: . Int i= 
tional politics cannot be sepa ed from 

nat might call inte 0 - 
non > pros} IY Oi \ 7 ] 
aenened upon the economic t ny ¢ 
that nation. Econ of « 
( neen upon <¢ ny } p - 
t] yn ai C il ) NU n 

rE hen mms of l 

r¢ n CLos * TOES We 
t ¥ ¢ t whai will 

nd the h } ( 
end other | } peai 

The rex Ch eC - 
( Ss qu c.e vV—a! L | ~ 
i 1? Te me Lo the 2 l oO 
CUoPi ; cs ¥ - 
( Hemi h yy eco- 
noi ix oO 
the ls ef gravity that pulls t ’ 
of the Rio Grande into the G ( 
ico, and LNne We ‘Ss Ol g3 » I 
into the Guif of Low Ca] ia 

For over half J i 
the Unii S } b 

lution of the } ilem ( 
of international wate be 
river: V er] 2 gree materia - 
source. Heretofore there has been a 
failui essfully te manage the ecto- 
nomics of Wo 
I believe ti ne¢ : 

‘ience ari bal wer 
come thi 1b no - 
ier how ¥ ‘ ! 
valu diff Will aris ( a 
tribution ereof, uni ACC 
l ? 1 aqaa ¢ S sG i 
nity 

IT belic this t1 ' p | 
right direction. In discussil the 1 
ter, I shall rigidly refrain from any per- 
sonal criticism. Iconot think | 
a course lends itself to lucidity of think- 
ing. 

After over 4 weeks of listeninge in com- 
mittee to test t] prect o 
the Mexican W Vy, and all } 
time seeking a al : - 
tude toward ) I fir 
myself in a with the 
adoption of I can 

upport the re h 1 
that if one oniy those 
measures whic! S03 ent 

own h i = 
measu vi ha » do 
on ] 7 ¢ Lo 
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econsider the whole picture and take that 
‘ course which is most nearly right. 

In this assembly of 96 men, no 2 of 
whom have the same background—reli- 
giously, economically, politically, raci- 
ally, or geographically—we see in oper- 
ation the system of checks and balances 
which has made America great and 
maintained her type of democratic 


renvuailc. 

Now I believe that this treaty, if it 
becomes the law of the land, equitably 
setties the water rights of the two na- 
tion in relation to three international 
vivers-——ihe Tijuana, Rio Grande, and 
Colorado Rivers. 

i listened for more than 4 weeks to 
the testimeny. There was a great deal 
of1 tition. It was only after the testi- 
mony wa osed and after going through 
the rsuments presented by very dis- 
tingiushed people that I reached my con- 
clu 1, One must rise above personal 
convicts and fears, and view this whole 
mzoiter as an American. I realize that I 
aim fortunate in that respect. While I 
have countless friends in California and 
= i i that this is an American 
unceitaking. I realize that in such 
uncdeitakines we in America have an 
oblization to look out for our own. If I 
hed any prejudice it was at the start, 
as I felt that we , might not have looked 
Ol ¢Y Our citizens of California. But 
IT heve haa too many lawsuits to know 
thet until the facts are all in, it is inad- 


» for a jurist to decide the case in 
his own mind. So I kept my mind cpen 
z 





throucsnoeut the “trial” period. 
Having reached my conclusions. I 
heuld like to present my specifi 
ushis on them. First, let us review 


he Stat involved. There is no ques- 
that the treaty is a very zocd treaty 
i as Tcxas is concerned. There is 
no dispute about that fact. The system 
of cams will not only eauate the flow of 
the Rio Grande, but will give Texas 50 


t 
the matter specifically with relation to 
t 
{ 





Pere of the Rio Grande flow while 
about 70 vsercent of the flow is con- 
tributed from Mexican streams. It will 
mal » possible the development of thou- 
sands of more acres in Texas and insure 


watcr supnly for the thirsty ground 
already cultivated. It will harness the 
Rio Grande and stop ficods. 

The situation on the Colorado is not as 

clear. That is evident by the fact that 

le in the same cine » disagree on the 
facts and conclusio Engineers for 
the Government and i California can- 
not agree on the facts and lawyers do 
not agree on the law. There are some 
facts, however, in relation to the Colo- 
rado which we can set down as reascn- 
ably certain: 

‘a) At present the Co'orado, with the 
Boulder Dam, has move than sufficient 
water in it to mnongi? care of the present 
needs of the seven States. 

(b) Prior to the builcing of the Boulder 
Dam, Mexico did not put to use more 
han 600,068 to 700,000 acre-feet of water 
from tine Colorado. Since the building 
of the dam, she has put to use approxi- 


mately 1,100,000 acre-feci. 
(c) At present there fisw into the Gulf 
9f Mexico something like 10,090,000 acre- 


rc } 
aCcl, We LL we 


(d) The Reclamation Department of 
the Government in 1922 had set up fig- 
ures, which I shall quote later, showing 
future demands in the Colorado Valley 
under Government contracts and an esti- 
mate of available water supply. This 
would show some 2,000,000 feet shortage 
during dry cycles. This estimate was 
revamped by a witness who calculated the 
discrepancy at approximately 800,000 
fect. 

(ce) The construction of the Boulder 
Dam and the construction of other dams 
in the upper and lower basins will make 
it possible to equate the flow of water 
and, as civilization grows in the basin, to 
distribute the water in accordance with 
the Colorado compact. 

I might say that it was not contra- 
dic ted that if this treaty shall become the 
lew of the land, it will facilitate this work 
in the Colorado River Basin, making 
thousands of acres available for new set- 
tlement and the utilization of the waters 
of the Colorado. 

(f) The main issue or Gifference be- 
tween the contention of the Governmen 
and California centered around the 
amount of water to be guaranteed to 
Mexico. 

California was ready to guarantee 
50,000 acre-fect of pure water or usable 

oy but not 1,500,000 acre-fect. Cali- 
contended also that the language 
the treaty ” eant that 1,500,000 acre- 
eet of the water of the Colorado River 
mignt well mean guaranteed usable 
water and that it might be necessary, be- 
cause of the saline content of water 30 or 
4) vears from now, to contribute a lot 
more water to make it usable. The con- 
tention of the State Department is that 
the treaty speaks for itself and that 
whatever the condition of the water of 
the Colorado, due to the use of the same 
in the unpver stretches, Mexico would 
have to accept the water in the condi- 
licn it is in. 

After studying the text of the treaty, 
after realizing that Mexican engincers 
knew what they were about, and realizing 

also that if the time should come in the 
years ahead when the water was So saline 
that it was unusable for agricultural 
purposes, this very treaty itself would 
be the greatest protection that the last 
users in the United States could have. 

On the subject of salinity, I am satis- 
fied—whichn shows that I am an opti- 
mist—ihat if this matter hecame very 
important, the ingenuity of man would 
find the answer. Already in a small way 
we know that hundreds of our boys whose 
shins have been torpedoed at sea or 


at 






“whose airplanes have ceased to function 


above the ocean, who have been obliged 
to take to the rafts, have by a very simple 
device made use of the ocean water so 
they would have water to drink. 

I am not selling America short on the 
saline question. We will have that an- 
swered if it ever becomes an issue, but 
the best evidence obtainable indicates 
it will not be an issue for 40 or 50 years 
to come. 

As I recall, under the compact Cali- 
fornia was entitled to some 4,400,000 
acre-feet. Today she is using about 
2,200,000. 
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We have said that the treaty was a 
good one as far as Texas is concerned, 
and in arriving at the conclusion we did, 
we think it is a good treaty as far as 
America is concerned. 

So, now, let us review the treaty from 
the point of view of the United States 
as a whole, while making further ref- 
erences to particular States. 


THE MERITS OF THE TREATY 


(a) The treaty definitely settles g 
troublesome question between the two 
naticns. Ia the hearings and on the 
fioor of the Senate, much has been said 
about this question of arbitration. 1 
can add nothing to that subject. I do 
know that this Nation, which has been 
the leader in the ficld of international 
arbitration and standing for the validity 
of international law, could not in good 
conscience refuse to arbitrate in the 
future the question of what quantity of 
water Mexico would be entitled to have 
released to her. Of course, that issue 
could not arise for many years to come 
because now, as I have said, some 10,- 
000,900 acre-feet flow into Mexico. But 
under this treaty, Mexico would be 
estopped in claiming more than what 
was agreed to. AsI view the future, that 
is a@ very important consideration. 

(pb) The treaty results in harnessing 
the Rio Grande, doing away with floods, 
creating electric power, creating wealth 
on both sides thereof. 

(c) In the Colorado River Basin, it 
Cefiniteiy settles the meaning of the lan- 
guage in the Colorado compact, relating 
to a future treaty with Mexico. It en- 
dangers nc one’s water rights or possible 
rights for many years to come. 

(d) It will bring absut quicker con- 
summation of plenned projects in the 
United States and that means develop- 
ment in certain arid sections. 

Mr. President, that is extremely im- 
portant when we think of the growth of 
population in this country, and when 
we think cf 10,000,000 of our boys re- 
turning from the war. There will be 
land available for them; end if the treaty 
shall be ratified and become the law, the 
land will be used. If we continue to 
leave this matter up in the air, it will 
interfere with the consummation of the 
plans which are already laid. 

It will not in the slightest degree 
threaten any of the investments made 
by California. That is an important 
consideration. I have reached that con- 
clusion after having gone into the mat- 
ter. In fact, it will definitely let every- 
one know just where they are at. Cali- 
fornia today is only using about 2,000,- 
000 acre-feet. Under the compact, she 
has a right to 4,400,000 acre-feet. There 
are outstanding contracts for 5,400,000 
acre-feet, and I feel that under the 
equated flow of the river these contracts 
will be taken care of when and if they 
are needed and the water is needed. 
There will be water to spare—at least, for 
Many years to come. 

({) Something has been said to the ef- 
fect that the negotiators of the compact 
estimated a greater water supply in the 
Colorado River than present records in- 
dicate exist. At that time; that is, when 
Mr. Hoover was in the picture, the nego- 





wt 


; estimated the supply to be 20,000,- 
‘e-feet—yes; up to 22,000,000 acre- 
It is my understanding that esti- 
of the United States Bureau of 
mation ending in the year 1920 and 
tes made by the Bureau at the 
time do not revise downward the 
u’s estimate of the water supply of 
are River since the compact was 
tod. 
1e  Gatineuiabiel senior Senator from 
rnia presented a report of February 
1922, by the United States Bureau of 
nation. In table 9, on page 37 of 
report, the flow of the Colorado 
r at Yuma is estimated at an aver- 
-of 17,550,000 acre-feet per annum for 
period of record ending 1920. The 
at Boulder Dam is estimated at i16,- 
7,000 acre-feet. The Bureau at pres- 
ent estimates the mean annual virgin 
v of the river at Yuma at 17,751,000 
e-feet per annum, which is about 
10.000 acre-feet more than it estimated 
this flow to be at the time the 1922 report 
prepared. The virgin flow at Boul- 
‘Dam, as estimated now by the Bu- 
au of Reclamation, is 17,331,000 acre- 
t. This is 861,000 acre-feet more per 
r than the estimate which appeared 
the 1922 report. Engineers for the 
reau of Reclamation and other engi- 
cers estimate that sufficient storage will 
be provided on the river under ultimate 
nditions fully to equate the flow of the 
am to the long-time average. There- 
re, the results of the records of run-off 
for the period 1951-40, inclusive, have 
\t justified any reduction in the figure 
of safe water supply. 
‘¢) Something has been said about 
re being an excess of demand over 
pply in the upper basin. It will be re- 
membered that in 1922 the allocation was 
r 4, 500, 009 acre-feet per annum to the 
r basin. While at that time there 
no thought of transmountain diver- 
i, po tee is thought of that now. How- 
‘, to offset that, it has now been found 
there is a lesser amount of acreage 
eptible of irrigation within the na- 
l a of the Colorado River than 
imated in 1922. 
Ch) "aoe the Colorado River com- 
, there is the obligation of the upper 
in to deliver to the lower basin not 
; than 75,000,000 acre-feet in any 10- 
period. As the upper basin 
9s and storage dams are created, the 
‘ited States Bureau of Reclamation es- 
mates that there will be constructed in 
unver basin some 38,060,000 acre-feet 
torage in order to increase irriga 





de- 
Ge 


ition 
velopment in that basin, and to gener- 
hydroelectric energy. To generate 
electricity, the water must be re- 

d, just as something over 10,009,000 
-feet are released at Boulder now to 
erate the electricity which California 

‘'s. The operation of such reservoirs 

’ the generation of electricity will so 
ate the flow of the stream that the 
er basin delivery at Lee Ferry will 
iys be made. This should banish any 
ot as to the ability of the upper basin 
the years to come to fulfill its obliga- 

m under the Colorado River compact. 
4) We have no disagreement with 
hose who, looking into the future, say 
t the Colorado River is a natural re- 
urce of the United States and will be- 
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come of greater and greater importance 
and value as time goes on. It is for tha 

very reason that a treaty should be con- 
summated at this time. I call the S Sen- 
ator’s attention to a table found in the 
Reclamation report, Problems of Im- 
perial Valley and Vicinity, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress 
second session, 1922. A table which ap- 
pears on page 38 of this Senate docu- 
ment shows the estimate made by the 


Bureau of the ultima ved acreage that 
would be irrigated below Boulder Can- 
yon: 


TABLE 12.—Estimated ultimate demand 
(All lands below Boulder Canyon) 





Acres 
SRE RG aisle isis etnies eieaneeea 1, 220, 0690 
SN ict sicided teelientictep hates kal mane is me 8900, 000 
SUG iacuksamincaiaioaean 2, 020, 000 


A break-down of the Mexican acreage 
is given in table 3 on page 32 of the Sen- 
ate document, as follows: 

Total 
ultimate 


Mexico: acreage 
Under Imperial Canal___-..-_- 255, 000 
Under All-American Canal____- 30, 000 
Delta south of Volcano Lake and 

PG RC titan itodioamnaaes 250, 000 
I lain ad erased Gia bin eae mien 265, 000 
RN ciaiielninbarntebeeibiianaate 800, 000 


On page 75 of the report, the following 
Statement appears: 

Storage required: It is expected that some 
storage will be required for full development 
of the lands under the Imperia! Canal in 
California and Mexico. The question of wa- 
ter supply and storage requirements of this 
project must be considered in conjunction 
with the supject as a whole on the Colorado 
River, and it is beinz so considered in the 
general water-supply report being prepared 
on the lower Colorado River in connection 
with the investigations required under the 
Kinkaid Act. 


It may be noted that the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Problems 
of Imperial Valley and vicinity consid- 
ered that 800,000 acres ultimately would 
be irrigated in Mexico, and that some 
storage would be required for this pur- 
pose. Under the present duty of water 
in the Mexican area, the 800,000 acres 
of land would recuire a diversion from 
the river of 4.800,000 acre-feet of water. 
The aggregate acreage under the two 
items to which the footnote in the above 
table applies is 285,090 acres. Under the 
——— diversion duty in Mexico this 

reage would reduire a diversion from 
ro river of 1,510,000 acre feet. 

It must be remembered that the Colo- 
rado River is an international stream 
and that the United States cannot do 
with it entirely as she sees fit. The effect 
of the treaty will be to confine Mexican 
development to a much smaller acreage 
than that which the Bureau report of 
1922 estimated would ultimately be irri- 
gated, and to permit a material increase 
in the acreage and the use of water in 
the United States over the estimate made 
in that report. The Bureau report of 
1922 estimated that the water demand 
for the ultimate acreage in the entire 
basin in both countries would be 12,- 
531,000 acre-feet. Under the treaty, the 
use of Coloraco River water by the 
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United States alone can be in excess of 
16,060,090 reel abate per anni 
(j) It has been contended also that 
the language in the compecct Which re- 
ferred to a ti ‘eaty to be made with Mexi- 
co was int definite and th >» the 
amount should not be over 7500.0 acre- 
feet. That is based on the sucgesticon 
that Mexico was at that time using only 
some 500,000 to 600.080 acre-feet pei 
year. The distincuished Sensior from 
Colorado has shown how Mexico y 


using more than that—that this amount 
was delivered to the laterals of the 
Alamo Canal and did not include canal 
desilting water, and carriage 
water. We must bear in mind that the 
acreage irrigated in Mexico by the 
Alamo Canal in 1943 and 1944 was 191,700 
acres and 197,900 acres, respectively, and 
that the diversion through the Alamo 
Canal for 1943 and 1844 was 1,109,000 
acre-feet. 

Each Senator, of course, will give 
these facts just such importance as he 
thinks they merit, in determining the 
justice and the equity of the treaty. As 
to whether or not the negotiators of the 
compact considered possible such a 
treaty as the present one, all we have 
to consider is that the total water sup- 
ply of the basin was assumed to be 29,- 
000,000 acre-feet to 22,000,000 acre-feet. 
The negotiators of the compact allot- 
ted to the two basins an aegregate of 16,- 

00.000 acre-feet and provided that in 
the event of a treaty with Mexico, the 
Mexican water should come first out of 
the surplus over and above the 16,000,- 
000 acre-feet. and if that were not suf- 
ficient each basin would make up the 
deficiency equally out of the 16,000.06 
acre-feet allocation. I actually believe 
that the terms of the present treaty are 
such that there will be no encroachinent 
on the use by the United States of the 
16,000,000 acre-feet. The water that 
goes to Mexico will be in the surplus 
above the 16,000,000 acre-feet. es 
course, what the various States had i 
mind at the time of the compact as to ‘ta 
amount of water that was to be allocated 
to Mexico when the treaty was made is 
not controliing. We are simply asking 
oursely es, aS representatives of the Fed- 
eral Gove er! nment, whai is the equitable, 
fair apportionment. I believe the nego- 
tiaters arrived at that. You and I 
know that, as the Colorado is developed 
with reservoir dais, with power projects, 
and these proiects will be paid for, I hope, 
like Boulder Dam was by the consumer 
of electric energy. We Know that the 
vater will have to leave those reservoirs 
and flow down the stream just as the 
16,009,069 acre-feet have to leav ul 
der every year to generate California’s 
demand for electric juice, 

(x) We now come to an importan 
matter which has raised a doubt in the 
minds of some Senators. I refer 1 
escape clause. I believe that it is noi 
uncertain, and in view of all the f 
and by facis I mean the proof relating 
to the water suppiy of the Colorado—i 
do not believe that it jeopardizes the 
rights of any of our nationals. The 
escape clause is as follows: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 








Bold 


for the United States to deliver the guaran- 

teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a year, 

the water allotted to Mexico under subsec- 

tion (a) will he reduced in the same propor- 

tion as consumptive uses in the United 
it are reduced. 


(1) The whole argument against this 
treaty seems to centcr around the general 
allegation that we are not playing fair 
with California, and that we are impair- 
ing existing American rights. This is a 

erious First, we have to 
remember the quantity of water that was 
allotied uncer the compact to the lower 
basin—7,500,000 acre-feet. Of this 
amount, California received 4,200,000 
acre-feet. Second, we have to remember 
ihat with that 4.200000 acre-feet, Cali- 
fornia establishes the priority. No one 
else has any right inthat process. Third, 
that from the generation of clectricity 
alone at Boulder Dam, over 10,000,009 
acre-fect flow down the Colorado. 
Fourth, we know that the entire cost of 
Boulder Dam will be repaid by the users 
of hycroelectric energy, and that the gen- 
eration of such energy will not be im- 
paired by the terms of the treaty. Fifth, 
now let us take the example of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. We know the popula- 
tion of southern California reached an 
ail-time peak due to many Army camps 
end war industries lecated in that area, 
and vet during 1943 only 35,000 acre-feet 
cf water was Giveried through this aque- 
duct. But if conflict should arise be- 
tween the various interests in California 
as to the use of California’s share of 
the water of the Colorado River, then 
that is a matter which California must 
settle. But it is apparent that with Cali- 
fornia only using some 2,000,000 acre- 
feet, and heving the right to use 4,400,000 
acre-feet, it will be a long time before 
she has any need for her allotted share, 
and, of course, there will be no objec- 
tion to her using any of the surplus water 
as jong as the use thereof does not inter- 
fere with the rights of the other States 
and Mexico. 

(m) If it should be developed that 
after the lapse of decades the treaty 
operated so as to endanger what we 
might call equitable rights of investors, 
then I would be cone who would feel that 
there was a claim against the Govern- 
ment. But ail this is highly conjectural. 
Take, for instance, the Imperial irriga- 
tion district bonds. No one would say 
that they were sold on the basis of 
speculative returns from the sale of water 
to Mexico or the generation of energy 
at Pilot Kneb power plant. 

(n) It is always difficult to mete out 
exact justice, and yet we have to con- 


sider, in arriving at a ficure relating to 
acre-feet, the present conditions of de- 
velopment in Mexico. She is using now 
approximately 1,809,900 acre-feet, and, 


With 10,000,000 acre-feet going down in- 
to Mexico, I am informed she couid 
make use of a great deal more. She 
cou'd build diversion dams; she could 
increase her pumping facilities. If this 
went on for any length of time she 
might increase her acreage, and I do 
not think that the argument could 
properly be made that because we built 
Boulder Dam and thus made possible 
an equated flow for her utilization she 
could not cbtain any equitable right. 
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We are not talking now about the law 
between States. We are talking about 
human factors, human relations, equi- 
table considerations. I believe there isa 
great difference between that situation 
which might arise and one where she 
agreed by a sclemn treaty that her rights 
should be limited to 1,500,000 acre-feet. 
Engineers have said that under present 
conditions absolutely no drawn-down of 
Boulder Dam storage would be necessary 
to meet Mexico’s demand during a decade 
such as 1$31 to 1940, inclusive; that Davis 
Dam and Eullshead Reservoir will be 
entirely adequate to supply water to 
Mexico in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty under present conditions on 
the river. Less than one-half of the 
capacity of the reservoir would be re- 
quired in the lowest year of record— 
1934—for this purpose. 

(o) When the treaty says that the al- 
location of water from the Colorado 
River to Mexico is from any and all 
sources, and that Mexico shall acquire 
no right for the use of waters of the 
Colorado River system for any purpose 
whatsoever in excess of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet annually—that is pretty clear Anglo- 
Saxon, and it makes sure that those who 
negotiated the treaty—Mexicans and 
Americans alike—fully understood the 
situation. 

(p) Let us bear in mind that Davis 
Dam is already authorized for construc- 
tion, and one of its purposes is to meter 
water to Mexico in the event that this 
treaty becomes the law of both nations. 
The treaty does not authorize Mexico 
to use American power for pumping from 
the Colorado River and it does not give 
Mexico a part of the power proceeds from 
Pilot Knob power plant. The treaty does 
provide that if this plant is built and if 
revenues therefrom become available to 
pay a part of the cost of Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal down to and 
including Pilot Knob, then the Mexican 
payments toward the Ali-American 
Canal shall be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in the total cost. Congress 
can enact legislation to dispose of the 
revenues from Pilot Knob power plant 
in any way it sees fit. 

(q) The treaty obligates Mexico to 
construct a diversion structure at some 
place below the upper boundary. It may 


be partly on American soil or it may be 


wholly on Mexican soil. There is no pro- 
vision that obligates Mexico to construct 
a diversion dam wholly or partly on 
American soil. 

(r) The treaty also provides that at 
the time Mexico does build a diversion 
structure, regardless of where it is con- 
structed, simultaneously there shall be 
constructed whatever works are neces- 
sary to prevent the flooding and seeping 
of American lands. Without this treaty, 
Mexico is under no inhibition with re- 
spect to a dam wholly in her own terri- 
tory. 

(s) Now as to the administrative pro- 
visions. I believe that Congress, through 
its control of appropriations, retains 
complete control over the actions of the 
American Commissioner which involve 
the expenditure of money. However, in 
order that that matter may be cleared 
up, I understand that all the parties of 
this controversy have agreed that by 
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amendment or reservation, article 19 
shall be changed so as to make clear ths 
it provides for hydroelectric power s; 
hydrointernational planis, and that {})> 
reservation suggested by the Senaioy 
from ‘Texas [Mr. CoNnNnaLLy] shall 
adopted. 

(t) We have said very little about tho 
Rio Grande. This treaty is imperatively 
necessary to make sure that Mexico does 
not materially increase her uses of the 
Colorado River water and the water of 
the Rio Grande, to the detriment of our 
own nationals. She can divert the wa- 
ters of the Rio Grande very easily, be- 
cause the terrain slopes that way, and 
she is already doing it to a considerable 
extent. We cannot stop the 10,000,060 
acre-feet that now go into the Gulf o} 
Mexico from the Colorado, because we 
have no availabie use for the same. jij 
just makes common sense that we get 
together. I believe that the negotiators 
of' this treaty—Mexican and American 
alike—did a good job. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it ever 
strengthens one’s case to bring in per- 
sonalities. In many a lawsuit when I no- 
ticed that my opponent was not arguing 
the case, but was referring to one of my 
witnesses or to myself, I referred to the 
statement Lincoln once made, that he 
had noticed that when a man damned 
his opponent it was clear evidence of the 
fact that he had a damned poor case o! 
his own. 

I am convinced that these men, who 
are water men, whose lives are tied up 
with this subject, who have lived in thi. 
work, are statesmen of the first water. 

Perhaps the treaty is net written the 
way I would write it. This international 
Comimnission has been in existence, as we 
have said, for over 50 years. It is not a 
part of the bureaucratic machinery o! 
the last decade. It is an essential part 0! 
the Government. Its functions, as pro- 
vided by law heretofore passed and ex- 
tended by this treaty, relate to the de- 
velopment of resources, valuable water 
resources in this country and in the 
boundary between our country and Mex- 
ico. Its personnel is made up of honor- 
able men who understand the law < 
water and who have lived, some of then 
for decades, with this problem which now 
can be happily solved. 

I believe that the techniave of fear lh: 
been utilized to a great extent, and tho! 
many fine people have the impressi 
that we are again being a Santa Cla\ 
In my humble opinion, there is ho que:- 
tion of Santa Claus in the picture. V 
are receiving quid pro quo. We are :} 
ceiving value for value, but what is mo: 
we are establishing something we have 
tried to establish for 50 years. Thice 
rivers are involved. 

No, Mr. President; I cannot see that 
we are being a Santa Claus. As I sec it, 
we are getting rid of the grounds for 
controversy. We are adjusting matters 
in relation to three international 
streams. A glance at the map should 
alone settle the need for this interna- 
tional agreement. I have said nothing 
about the Tijuana, but on looking at the 
map, I found that in this case we were 
the last user. 


be 
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Mr. HECORE. Mr. 
or yield? 
WILEY. I yield. 

MOORE. I have heard the Sena- 
more than once say that we are dis- 
Ww of a question which affects three 


n 


President, will the 


» WILEY. That is correct. 
‘ MOORE. As a matter of fact, we 
cing nothing whatever, are we, with 
ence to the Tijuana River except 
iting the authority of the Commis- 

1 to make a treaty? 

Mr. WILEY. I can agree with the fact, 
I cannot agree with the conclusion. 
We are setting up the mechanism which 
handle the future problems on the 
Tijuana, and in the treaty we are pro- 
viding that it cannot be handled without 
in appropriation from Congress. We 

» putting into existence a mechanism 

hereby the Tijuana will receive inter- 

tional treatment by a competent water 
imission created under law by both 
yvernments. 

If we were to apply the rule that some 

suld have applied in relation to the 
Colorado, it might result in the applica- 
ion of the same rule to our detriment 

ithe Tijuana. To infer that the Amer- 
1 Commissioner would in the admin- 
rtion of his duty, sell America short, 
of course, is no argument whatever. 
yone knows that any public official, 
especially a technician in his own field, 
vho would do that sort of thing, could 
be removed overnight. But this work re- 
ting to rivers is the life job of men who 
» the science. For 4 weeks I sat and 
ned to those men testify. They stood 
up under a severe grilling. Those men 
live that science. That does not mean 
that this treaty is perfect. As I have al- 
ady stated, I was instrumental in ob- 
ining two reservations. No human be- 
ing is perfect. 

Mr. President, we are now approaching 
the Conference at San Francisco. I do 
not expect that out of San Francisco will 
come any magic formula for the salva- 

on of the world. However, if we can 
take one step forward, and pass this 
treaty, we shall go to San Francisco with 
realism in our hearts; and, what is more, 
we will have demonstrated a willingness 
to cooperate with our nearest neighbor in 
solving a problem which is 
mice. 

Only a few years ago Maine objected 
when we settled the boundary line and 
took what she thought was a little of her 
own land. But the Federal Government, 

eing the Federal question, did what was 
necessary. I ask the Senator from 
Maine if I am not correct in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. My. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WiLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator 
proaching the facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Iam very grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Maine for 
that concession. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have always understood 
that it was thought that we put some- 
thing over when we took as much land 


full of dyna- 


President, will the 


is ap- 


President, will the 





as was put into Maine. Was not Lord 
Ashburton accused by the British Gov- 
ernment of being unduly generous? 

Mr. WHITE. Ido not wish to become 
involved in details; but the truth is that 
we sent such troops as Maine could mus- 
ter to the eastern boundary, and we held 
on to what we thought was our own. 
The Webster-Ashburton Treaty did not 
do so badly by us, but I have always felt 
that the presence of our troops on the 
border and the determination of our 
people to hang on to our own made a real 
contribution to the ultimate result. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is 
not the main subiect. 

Mr. WHITE. To Maine it 
portant matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have always under- 
stood that it was not so much a.question 
of the amount of land that was conceded 
to Maine, but the kind of land which 
Maine obtained. 

Mr. WHITE. A portion of the land 
involved is in the county which produces 
about 70,000,000 bushels of potatoes a 
year, which makes every other county 
in the United States look like pikers 
when it comes to raising potatoes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think I 
should have the appreciation of the Sen- 
ator from Maine for giving him the op- 
portunity at this time to boost Maine 
potatoes. The rest of us do not know 
much about the subject, we just eat them. 

Getting away from facetiousness, the 
treaty before the Senate is not some- 
thing which has just been born. It is 
the result of years of negotiation and 


is an im- 


President, will 


effort. Two great peoples have come 
together. I do not believe that the Sen- 


ate of the United States will separate 
them. As I previously stated. we are 
approaching the conference at San Fran- 
cisco. I believe that it is important that 
the treaty be approved before our col- 
leagues, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY]! and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], arrive at San 
Francisco—approved on its merits. It 
has not been hurried. The deliberations 
in committee lasted almost 5 weeks. 

Mr. President, with the reservations 
which have been proposed, I have no 
mental reservations in voting for the 
treaty. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


fr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have an 
engagement which will require my ab- 
sence from the Senate to go to the House 
Office Building. Time is slipping by and 
my engagement begins at 4:30 this after- 
noon. There will probably be another 
quorum call today. I therefore request 
unanimous consent that I may absent 
myself from the Chamber in order to go 
to the House Office Building and keep a 
previous engagement which I have made. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New Mexico will be complied with. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
understand two quorum calls have been 
had today, and I was not present to an- 
swer to my name at either of them. I 
wish to explain that, as a member of the 





oo7tr 
vold 
Military Affairs Committee, T, together 
with other members of the Militerv Af- 
fairs Committee, heave been at Arm 


headquarters in the Pentacon Building 


and at Port ! Myer on official bu 


The VIC PRE ISI Sener The Chair 
will state that ihe 1ator from Al na 
[Mr. Hriy] nse aa obtained permis- 
sion for the Senator from West Vircinia 
and other members of the Comm on 
Mi litary Affairs to be absent from tl 
Senate on official business 
TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TOT 


UTILIZATION 
TAIN RIVERS 
The Senate rest ime d the consideration 
of the treaty (Execuiive A, (ih Col 
2d sess.) between the United Stat 


OF THE WATERS CF ¢ 


America and the United Mexican 
States, relating to the utilization of the 
waters of aon rivers, and (Executi 

H, 78th Cong.., ess.) & protocol sup- 


2a c 

plementary to the treaty. 

Mr. MOORE. My. President, the 
treaty between Mexico and the United 
States was entered into by the 
ments of the two countrics more than 
a year ago, but. in my judgment, the 
time for consideration of the treaty by 
the Senate has not been sufficient to give 
Senators who are interested in it ample 
information with reference to its merits. 

The impending Conference at San 
Francisco is advanced as a sufficient rea- 
son for hurrying consideration of the 
treaty. I am not prepared to discuss 
that question; but, to me, that reason 
is not entirely persuasive. it seems to 
me that the importance of the treaty is 
such that there is no special reas¢ 
there should be so much hurry about ii. 
Very frankly, I have been impressed with 
the importance of the treaty. I have 
tried to understand it. I have given a 
good deal of thought to it. I have reed 
the conflicting statem¢ nts one briefs of 
the various contending p: ss. Still, I 
should like to have more time to consider 
the treaty, so that when n I cast my vote 


Govern- 





on it I may feel that I am doing w is 
right. 
The treaty is the result of negotiations 


which have been in progress for many 


years. It deals with two rivers—1 ot 
three rivers—namely, the Rio Grande, 
which is a houndary river, end the 
Colorado River, which is entirely within 
the United States, except for a short dis- 
tance. It empties into the Gulf of Ca! 


fornia on the Mexican side of the herd 


Mexico has shown no iniei in 
treaty for the division of the waters « 
the Rio Grande, and has re‘used to 
consider the matter sericusly unless we, 
at the same time, were willing to nego- 
tiate with respect to the Colorado River. 

I beli > the eviden ce shows that the 
waters of the Rio Grande are made up 
from on nage, about 40 D ‘cent from the 


United Sta tes and €0 percent from Mex- 
ico. Mexico has exercised.its right to 


utilize the waters from the streams on 
the Mexican side flowins inio the Rio 
Grande. It is said that Mexico has util- 
a the waters to such an extent that 

shortace of water ron the American side 
say eng used, nd that this shoriage 
of water has aie a great hardship 
on those whose efforis and industry have 
developed a farming area, known 
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e Rio Grande Valley in the State of 
;, The shortage of water for this 
area of Texas is a sizable disaster to this 
magic valley. I believe that by develop- 
; damming up the water and the 
sc of the water on the Mexican side, the 
water customarily used on the Texas side 
has been decidedly reduced to the great 
Cetriment, as I say, of the people living in 
thet Texas valley. 

Cn the Colorado River large sums of 
money furnished by our own people have 
been employed to control the floods and 
impound the waters of that wild river. 
Sy the employment of those facilities we 
have minimized the damage of the floods 
to the yinperial Valley of California and 
to the land adjacent to the mcuth of the 
Colorado River in Mexico. We have not 
only minimized the damage of the floods, 
but we have conserved the water of the 
floods, so that it may be regularly and 
beneficiaily utilized, both by the valleys 
of Mexico and California. 

Prior to the building of the Boulder 
Dam and other facilities, the country of 
Mexico ueced what water it could obtain 
from the Colorado River when it was an 
unregulated river, as likewise did the 
people on the American side. I think 
the testimony shows that the greatest 
amount of water ever used beneficially 
by Mexico prior to the damming of the 
streom was 750,000 acre-fect a year. The 
averaze amount used did not exceed 
600,090 acre-feet a year. The proponents 
of this treaty, both on the part of Mexico 
end the United States, have agreed that 
Mexico would have under it 1,500,000 
acre-feet; and in consideration of that, 
Mexico and the United States would 
agree to build dams and facilities on the 
Rio Grande River to so regulate the river 
that ihe amount of water would be sub- 
stantially enhanced for beneficial use on 
boih sides of the stream; the water from 
the stream would be equally divided; and 
by such division, the magic valley of 
Texas could be sustained in a very valu- 
able production to our own country and 
our own people. That would be gratify- 
ing to the people living in the valley and 
gratifying to the rest of our own country, 
It is a consummation devoutly desired. 

There are no better or more deserving 
people than the people who inhabit the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, and there 
are no better or more deserving people 
than those who live in the Imperial Val- 
ley and the southern portion of the great 
State cf California. Without the appli- 
cation of water other than the usual 
reinfal!, both those areas are what we 
call desert countries, By the application 
' of water, both have a valuable production 
net exceeded on the face of the earth. 
The American people must feel a deep 
concern for both areas. 

The industry and genius of the Ameri- 
can pecvile living in California and in 
other basin States of the great Colorado 
River have long visualized the great 





blessing that would eccrue by the regu- 
lation of that Colorado stream and the 
conservation of its waters. To that end, 


in 1928 the Coneress passed an act vital- 
izing = compact between the Colorado 
River Siates. It previded for the possi- 
bility of the full utilizetion of the very 
vaiuable water resources of that stream; 
and that act also provided that the im- 





pounded waters were to be for the exclu- 
sive use of the States which could so uti- 
lize them, and that Mexico should never 
acquire any rights to the waters so im- 
pounded by owr dams. I think the evi- 
dence clearly shows that by the unregu- 
lated flow of the river Mexico couid never 
utilize more water than is proposed by 
the opponents of the treaty, to wit, 
750,000 acre-feet. Mexico had full notice 
that it would never be the intention of 
our country to provide her with water, 
by the use of our facilities, in excess of 
the average amount of water she could 
have utilized from the unregulated flow 
of thestream. Theimprovements on the 
Colorado River by our own country and 
our own people were of such a character 
that they not enly enabled the people 
living along the river and adjacent to it 
to use the water for farming purposes 
and domestic uses, but they could also 
use it foy the development of power. So 
valuable was that power resource that 
State agencies contracted to reimburse 
our Government for every dollar it had 
expended for the improvements, and thus 
gave to our country a great resource free 
of expenditures by the taxpayers. 

The people of California have com- 
mitted themselves to the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, relying 
upon the good faith of our country. 
They expect our Government to keep its 
solemn agreement with them. Now to 
give to the county of Mexico an addi- 
tional 750,000 acre-feet of water would 
deprive the people on the American side 
of a resource which they had a right to 
depend upon, by reason of the agree- 
ment with their Government. I believe 
that to breach that confidence now 
would convict our Government of a 
breach of faith and a breach of the 
integrity in regard to its contract. 

The proponents of the treaty now con- 
tend that ratification of the treaty would 
stabilize the use of the disputed waters 
from the Colorado and would stabilize 
the use of the waters along the Rio 
Grande, so that each country would 
know what to depend upon. It is 
claimed by the proponents that since the 
building of the dam on the Colorado, the 
beneficial use which the people on the 
Mexican side heave been abie to make 
of the water constitutes a right, and 
that by arbitration their right to a 
very much larger amount of waier than 
that provided for in the treaty might 
be sustained. I do not believe there is 
any justification for that apprenension. 
I think neither equity nor comity of na- 
tions would justify sueh a finding. I 
doubt whether the matter could legally 
be made a subject of arbitration. I be- 
lieve that a gratuity of this water to 
Mexico, at the expense of the rights of 
our own people, would contribuie noth- 
ing to a neighborly feeling between the 
countries. I believe that the country of 
Mexico would have more respect for our 
country if we would insist upon our own 
equitable rights. To go beyond that 
would, I believe, conde¢in us for stupid- 
ity, and would detract from the respect 
Mexico would have for us. I think hard 
feelings would be engendered between 
the two countries, and that neighborly 
friendliness would be impaired, rather 
than improved 
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The issue then becomes a controversy 
between the people on the Colorado 
River and our own people on the Ameri. 
can side of the Rio Grande. In other 
words, it becomes a controversy between 
Texas and California. Not more than 
8 States are directly concerned wit) 
the utilization of the waters of both of 
those rivers. It seems to me that the 
Senators from 40 of our States are 
called upon to ratify a treaty with a 
foreign country that will benefit Texas 
and will injure California. The decision 
is not an easy one to make; but by reason 
of the coniract made between our Goy- 
ernment and the States on the Colorado, 
I consider that they have vested rights 
that would now be disturbed by such a 
treaty; and I cannot understand how 
this body, actuated by the justice which 
it desires to accord, can agree to ratify 
the treaty. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the reservations offerer 
by the Senator from Texas, as amended. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if we are 
not going to adjourn or take a recess ot 
this time, but are to continue, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Texas about some 
of the reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. TAFT. I am concerned about the 
control or the statutory powers or what- 
ever other powers would be given to the 
International Commission, particular); 
to the American Commissioner. In res- 
ervation (b) the Senator has proposed 
that— 


Nothing contained in the treaty or pro- 
tocol shall be construed as rendering inap- 
plicable statutory or constitutional controls 
and processes, insofar as they affect persons 
and property in the territorial limits of the 
United States, to the administrative powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the Commissioner of th: 
United States Section of the Internations 
Boundary and Water Commission, the United 
States Section of said Commission, or any 
other officer or employee of the United States. 


What bothers me is whether there are 
any statutory or constitutional controls 
or processes to which any powers con- 
ferred by a treaty can be subjected. In 
other words, if it is possible to have the 
reservation drafted in such a way, | 
should like to have it provide that we 
shall have the same statutory and con- 
stitutional control over these function: 
as if they were created by statute, rather 
than by treaty. 

What I am concerned about is the ap- 
parently established rule that a treaiy 
is at least on a level with the Constitu- 
tion, so that if something is put in a 
treaty, we cannot raise the constitutiona! 
questions which we can raise with re- 
garda to something previded in a statute. 
Merely to provide tnat “Novhing con 
tained in the treaty or protocol shall ke 
construed as rendering inenolicable stai- 
utory or constitutional controls and 
processes” would not seem to me to mec! 
the objections I have to these powers, if 
no such processes or conirols apply to 
treaties. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This reservation was 
draw? for the purpose of satisfying ccr- 
tain Senators who were fearful! of a pos- 
sible exercise of control by the Boundary 
Commission and other functionaries in 
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with the execution of the 
We have provided that they 
ot have such powers, and that they 
» subject to the statutes, consti- 
1] controls, and processes of the 
States. 
TAFT. If what the Senator has 
i were made a part of the resolution 
of vatifieation, I should have no objec- 
io it. The form of the language 
oeme to me not to subject the members 
of jhe Boundary Commission to such 


col yn 


( G 


Mr. CONNALLY. They are subject to 
them now. All we are saying is that 
nothing in the treaty shall change that 
<jatus. The testimony on the part of the 
Boundary Commissioners and other 
functionaries before the committee was 
effect that they never had as- 
umed such authority, and they do not 
assume it now. They do not try to 
exercise any control of international 
works except on the border. However, 
because of an extreme desire to satisfy 
obiections of Senators, this language was 
inserted. It applies only to our side of 
ihe border. Mexico is not concerned. 
We inserted language to the effect that 


to the 


der inapplicable any of the controls 
we may how possess. 

is further provided in the treaty 

the works in the United States, as 

; their maintenance, shall not be 
uder the control of the Boundary Com- 
sion but under the control of the Bu- 
l of Reclamation. The building of 
Davis Dam and other works wholly with- 
he United States will be under the 
rol of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
rhis reservation is intended to continue, 
regardiess of anything which may be 
( ined in the treaty, the same con- 
titutional and = statutory provisions 
h now exist. For example, appro- 
iors and other processes of govern- 
will continue in effect. 

hould like to ask the able Senator 
m Colorado |[Mr. MtLurK1n!, who par- 
ated in drafting these reservations, 

‘vlain how he views their effect. 
MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
iminary history leading to this par- 
iv reservation was a criticism which 
he American Bar Association had made. 
The American Bar Association took the 
tion that the treaty was profligate 
s grant of administrative and judicial 
| rs to the Boundary Commission. 
Therefore, those who drafted the reser- 
1 n were endeavoring to meet the crit- 
m and make very clear the fact that 
thing contained in the treaty or pro- 

1 should destroy constitutional or 

utory controls within the territorial 
nits of the United States. 

im trying to learn the exact point 
ich the Senator from Ohio has 
mind. If the reservation did not 
', under the theory of the American 

Association, and those who have 
choed such theory in the hearings and 
fore the Senate, if they are correct in 

lr interpretation of the treaty, statu- 
ry and constitutional controls would be 
iviSable, 

The language of the reservation meets 

claim head-on by stating that statu- 
controls and constitutional proc- 


len f 


4} 





esses in the domestic field shall not be 
deemed to be inapplicable. That is the 
intent of the reservation. 

Mr. TAFT. The question is whether 
the intent is carried out by the language 
of the reservation. I agree with the in- 
tent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Sentaor yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have before me a 
letter from Mr. William L. Ransom, for- 
mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, with regard to this matter. I 
think it would be well to read a para- 
graph from the letter. I shall not take 
time to read the entire letter. It states 
in part as follows: 

The American Bar Association has not op- 
posed the treaty or asked that it be amended. 
The American Bar Association has not con- 
cerned itself with the merits of the treaty. 
The association’s point is a very simple and 
proper one, which can be dealt with, I think. 
It is also important, as I see it. 

The American Bar Association's point is 
this: Insofar as the American Commissione: 
acts alone, as to internal matters in the 
United States, he should be and remain sub- 
ject to the laws of the United States, to the 
powers of the Congress, and to judicial re- 
view as to his quasi-judicial determination. 


We were trying to meet through the 
reservation the views expressed in the 
letter from which I have read. The 
writer of the letter was not concerned 
with the Mexican section of the Commis- 
sion, but with the United States section, 
and wants the Commission to be made 
subject to the laws and Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think per- 
haps I should restate my objection to the 
amendment, and my contention that it 
does not carry out the purpose of the 
American Bar Association, or the purpose 
of the Senator from Texas. Paragraph 
2 of article VI of the Constitution reads 
as follows: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


And so forth. Therefore, treaties are 
placed on a level with the Constitution 
itself; and, as I view it, treaties, as well 
as obligations under them, are not sub- 
ject to constitutional limitations. I fur- 
ther believe that they do not necessarily 
reserve any rights given by the Constitu- 
tion to individuals, to Congress, or to 
courts. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 
Mr. MURDOCK. I believe a treaty 


could abrogate a statute, but, in my 
opinion, the very fact that treaty-mak- 
ing powers stem from the Constitution 
certainly places the Constitution above 
treaties, statutes, or anything else. If 
the power to make treaties stems from 
the Constitution, then certainly a treaty 
cannot abrogate the Constitution, which 
gives it life. 

_ Mr. TAFT. That argument might have 
been made in the case of the State of 
Missouri against Holland, a migratory- 
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bird case. The decision in that case held 
that the treaty on migratory birds con- 
ferred on Congress power which it could 
exercise Within the State of Missouri bu* 
which it could not exercise without the 
treaty, in spite of the language of the 
tenth amendment of the Constitution 
reserving to the States all powers not 
universally given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In that case Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in eftect, held that treaties are superior 
to, or at least on a level with, ithe Con- 
stitution. That doctrine has never 
clearly worked out, but there is still the 
possibility that it will. 

The treaty provides: 

The Commission shall determine the cases 
in which it shall become necessary to locate 
works for the conveyance of water or elec- 
trical energy and for the servicing of any 
such works, for the benefit of either of the 
two countries, in the territory of the other 
country, in order that such works can be 
built pursuant to agreement between the two 
Governments. Such works shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
section of the Commission within whose 
country they are located. 






So, if we build a power plant in this 
country, we confer by treaty on the 
American Section of the Commission, one 
man, it seems to me, the power to super- 
vise and regulate the power works and 
to dispense power. 

My difficulty arises when we come to 
reservation (b), providing that “Nothing 
contained in the treaty or protocol shall 
be construed as rendering inapplicable 
statutory or constitutional controls and 
precesses.” That is not the question. 
The question is whether the fact that it 
is in a treaty does not eliminate 
constitutional or statutory controls an: 
processes, and set the Commission up as 
an independent bedy created by treaty, 
and no longer subject to regulation by 
the legislature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. f yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the 
ator that the effect of the reservaiion 
is, not to put it in the treaty, and not to 
give the body those powers. Hew would 
this suit the Senator? 

Nothing contained in the treaty or proto- 
col shall be construed to interfere with the 
statutory controls and processes so 
they affect the person 


any 





And so forth. 
Mr. TAFT. I have not worked out 
exact language, but I suggest that ti 
should be added something of this so 
And the same constitutional or statut« 
controls and processes shall apply to su 
administrative powers and function 
they were created by statute 


That is what I think should be added, 
so that we wili not have a negative staie- 
ment, but a direct, positive statement. 

I think something can be worked out. 
I do not desire to object to the reserva- 


tion, I think it is all right as it is, but I 
think it should go a little further than 


it does. 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is always difficulty in transposing lan- 
puage of a reservation, but it seems to 
me that everyone agrees with the objec- 
tive, and if the obdiective ca 


in be accome 
plished by transpo. ing t neua: oas 








“ 
wd 
a 


CON 


to! if begin with the word “insofar”, 
in line 3, it could be made ito read, “So 
Taras they affect persons”, and so forth, 

* ticaty and protccol shall be held 


Sud io statutory or constitutional 
( ; and processes Within the United 
£ “i 


— 


s that would 





I think perhap 











be @ sitapier way of st2 I suggest 
we 1 work out scm before to- 
m WV Which will be satisfactory. 

VIC? SI The question 
is on ¢sveeing to the reservation proposed 
by il nator from Texas. 

Mi. TAr?T. There is cne other reserva- 


tion esout which I should like to raise a 
questicn, and I should be glad to do it 
now, if it is desired, but I think it might 
be worked cut without debate. 
itr, DOWNEY. What was 
nouncement by the Chair? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the reservation pre- 
the Senator trom Texas yes 


the an- 





sented by 





Mir. CONNALLY. Why con we 
agroe on some of the reservz 
objected to? 

Mr. DCWNEY. The reservations have 
not been printed in f — al form. We may 

sice to a lerge majority of them, but I 
may wish to discuss some ve them to- 
mcrrow Morning when they are printed 
in final form, 

Mir, CONNALLY. ‘They are printed 
in finai form up to now. 


*, DOWNEY. I do not believe 


not 


tions Which 





inci ihe chang iInade by the sub- 
Ce >, 
CONNALLY. No; they will be 
pP 1 in the Rzcorp tonight 
Mr, BARKLEY. New copies should be 
printed of the amended reservations. I 
ru 1IMOUS mt that all reserva- 
tions ke inted carr: ing the language of 






? itved by the sub- 
committee ane by the Senator from 


1airman of the full Commit- 





Toreign Re ations, which have not 

J yen p ‘inted, and ale not now in fuil 
upGN cur desks 

The VICE PRE The request 

of i Senator from Kentucky, as the 


Chair understa 


vations be 


nds it, is that the reser- 
reprinted as modified in the 
committee, and by the Senator from 
Texas, end on the floor of the Senate 
today, for appearance on the table to- 
morro vy morning. 
ltr. BARKLEY. Thet is correct 
‘the VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
eciic n, the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be casaiaed with, 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I re- 
y request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement that the Senate vote at 3 
o'clock, Monday, on the reservations and 





I -- DOWNEY. Mi. President, several 
have asked me to make ob- 


Senators 
jc 


Mr. CONNALLY. BDocs the 
meake objection? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do. 

Der. LA Seen S wi ish 
Cc » Senator from IK UCcKY 


time the Senate is to me ol to 


Soneator 


to inquire 
at what 
morrow. 


GRES 


Mr. BARKLEY. I had hoped that the 
lonate could meet at 11 o’clock, but the 
senator from California has suggested 
that other conferences—I do not know 
with whom—are in progress which may 

esult in sav some time, and I am 


 T) 


Ving 


willing to save an hour tomorrow if by 
so doing we can save a day or two, so 
I am going to yieid to the Senator’s usu- 
aliy 


persuasive and seductive importuni- 
by moving that the Senate recess 
il 12 o’clock tomorrow; but shall 
dect results when we return tomorrow. 
imr, DOWNEY. Iam very grateful to 











wives 

the Senator. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFEi 
The VICE PRESIDENT 


RRED 
laid before the 
Scnate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
SXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reporis of 
ncminations were submitted 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Commiitee on 
Finance: 

James G. Smyth, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be collector of internal revel tue for the 
first district of California, in place of Harold 
A. Beriiner. 

By Mr. OVERTON, 
Commerce: 

Alfred Sch indler, of Missouri, to ke Under 
Secretary of Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Commitiee on 
Naval Affair 
Grig. Gen. Claude A. Larkin to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 1st day of April 1945; 

Brig. Gen. Wiiliam P. T. Hill to bc a major 
ral in the 





from the Commitice on 








c 





ge Marine Corps for temporary 
ser 2 from the Ist day of April 1945; and 


Col. Ivan W. Miller to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in th Marine Corps for temporary serv- 
ice from the 2ist day of January 1945. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committce 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Stella Crockmore, to be postmaster at 
Rockhoilds, Ky. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
snoate tale a recess until 12 o’cloc« noon 


OinoTrrew 
fhe motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate, in execulive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Friday, April 13, 1945, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ive nominations received by the 
enate A ril i2 (legislative day of March 
j 


we 


SEcURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

James J. Cafirey, of New York, to be a 
memier of the Securities and Exchange Come 
nission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring vice Robert H. O'Brien, 

IN Tue Navy 
Commodore Edmund W. Burrough, United 
tates Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 1lth 
Gay of April 1943. 

Capt. Harold B. Miller, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C, 






i 
June 5, 1945; 


c 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1945 


The Hous ¢ met at 12 o'clock noon, ang 
was called to order by the —. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pr sby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


THURSDAY, Apri. 12 


O Thou Sovereign God of tho universe, 
we pray that our minds and hearts may 
have a lear and confident realization of 
the ceiernal truth that Thou art man’s 
unfailing friend and counselor. 

Grant that in our thoughts and toils 
during this day we may aspire and en- 
deavor to do Thy will more perfectly, 
When the evening hour comes may we 
receive that benediction which Thou dost 
bestow upon the faithful. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, and 
all who are now carrying such heavy 
burdens and responsibilitics. Sustain 
them by Thy grace and the companion- 
shiv of Thy presence. 

We pray that this bleeding and war- 
torn world may soon be forever delivered 
from the forces of evil and destruction, 
Inspire us to dedicate ourseives humb!y 
and heroicaily to the building of a social 
order _ which the spirit of the Prince of 
Peace shail prevail. 

In the sciaae of the Christ we offer our 
preyers and our petitions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, April 9, 1945, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE FRESIDENT 


A messace in writing from the Prcsi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to ihe House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on = following dates the 
President eporeved and signed join 
and bi is of the House of the 
ing - titles: | 

Farch 29, 1945: 

142. Joint resolution providing for 
yinent of Government emp! €S 
for folding speeches and pamphiets, Horse of 
Representatives. 

On March 31, 1945: 

II. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal yect 
ending June 30, 1945, in lieu of cert 2) 
propriations contained in H. R. 2374, Seventy- 
ninth Gongress, first session, and for other 
purnoses: 

H.R.1860. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind and 
Felen Gause, minors; 

H.R, 2126. An act making appropriations 
for the al year ending June 350, 1946 
civil functions sdutnmeeren by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2745. An act to amend section 8 « 
the act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of C 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Super!! 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Mark« 
of tho Dis ‘riet of Columbia; a! _ for othe 
purposes,” approved March 3, 192 

Cn April 3 , 1945: 

H.R. 2404. An "act to increase the de! 
limit cf the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain clair 
against the Covernm z 


t res- 












ont of México. 
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eDeD am 


EOSSAGE Pi hich the concurrence of the Houseisre- amended, ind for other pu 


OM THE SENATE wh 
quested, bills of the House of the follow- June 4, 1924; 


i1essage from the Senate, by Mr. 





j vl ne tit S.125. An act to provice r the . 
its legislative clerk, announced ing Ultles: t ae nin collects Dis 9 
~ ¥ a paa 4 : 10n O1 Tunas collected Dy i I of ¢ 
the Senate had passed without .R. An act for the relief of David B. bia examinin licensin: Het other 
ndment bills of the House of the fol- > 5 and commissions, and for other pury 
s titles: 7. An act for the relief of Conti- S.174. An act for the relief of Mary M 
o01. An act for the relief of the sualty Co., a corporation, and Mont- Withers, as trustee: Mary Martha Witl 
; F ; gomery City Lines, Inc.; ; eS the 
Incustrial Furnace Corporation; , re a 7 as administratrix of the est:te of I 
_— a 5 | H.R.1325. An act for the relief of Hyman Withess dacenced: and Marv Mori 1 
202. An act for the relief of Angelina L. Schiffer: : Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha \ 
u a sod individualiy; 
H. . 1527. ? ac : ae am here es ; 
06. An act for the relief of St. Vin- H.R. 1527. An act to exempt the member S.176. An act for the relief of the ci 
3 ree 1 Dr. Alvin W. Strauss: of the Advisory Board appointed under the Memphis. 'Te and Mennt -C 
= A “act for the relief of the Sout] War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of ation: . 
1 act for the relie South- aa sicn; 
eee a. ¢ Ensle Ala D s 1944 from certain provisions of the Criminal S$ 399 An , , ; . 
eo. 6 oe. Code and Revised Statutes; ee a 
510. An act granting to Galveston H.R. 1567. A ; wie toads Kelly 
& municipal corporation of the State Sores ah ROS TOE TRG TOSS Of Rath~ S.359. An act for the relicf of M 


erine Smith: 
certain easements and rights-of- : oe 


7 : R a , art x the relie € Rhy es 
under. and upon the San Jacinto en eee acy fOr whe rellel Of Sars. S.392. An act for the relief of Ne! 
y | rvation in Galveston County, ene oe : Wesleyan University and Herman Pla 
H.R.1707. An act for the relief of Murray @ 497 An act to repeal 7 
Ww Moran: 2 tame ‘ n ac tU it bi ‘ > 1 I , a 


R.€85. An act to amend the act entitled approved April 13. 1938. ; mends 
ct for the acquisition of buildings and H.R.1983. An act for the relief of Benja- Ma - : 
in foreign countries for use of the Un D. Lewis; and 
nent of the United States of Amer- H.R. 2122. An act to extend to 6 months 
proved May 7, i926, as amended, to after the termination of hostilities the period 
of the sale of buildings and grounds during which females may be employed in the 








“< so ee +4 ee i ae 
. ietpic ‘ 1 ny hie ’ oe 1 . + a x ve An é I n ‘ i Y c VN ~ 
the utilization of proceeds of such sale District of Columbia for more than 8 hours, “. nd Josephine W L0f 
‘ Jew or ¢ hestwe « weak ee meget hoi and J nly 

Government interest: a day, or 48 hours a week, under temporary @ 67 An ect aia a 

nm. 787. An act for the relief of Murray permits, Gull Eat ee see hoe 
1 : 

n , The message also announced that the a a ia : 4 a5 

I LA ct for the relief of H. J. a o 


Vice President has appointed Mr. Barx- of the District of Columbia by addin 


one - .et for the relief of Mrs. Wil LEY and Mr. Brewster Members of the section 548a and providing f ine 
4 ‘I { OF vUllO feiled Of val Wale : ~ 7 o aa i ‘ 4 
eg eee Joint Select Committee on the part of of veterans’ discha ertificate 





mh oP 
a 
C 


914. An act granting the consent of the Senate, as provided for in the act of = : 
to the States of Colorado and Kansas August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- ‘atime reaction of remborary 
ate and enter into a compact fc: vide for the disposition of certain records Seer eat ee _ 





ion of the waters of the Arkansas of the United States Government,” fo: a 
: a the disposition of executive papersin the , : , ‘ ( 
i e relief of Margare following departments and agencies: ho Reguier A 


R.©34. An act for the relief of Charles 1. Department of Agriculture. 

herty, Sr.; 2. Department of Commerce. a 6 
945. An act for the relief of Fred 3. Department of the Navy. oe A tagline ip pair one 
and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 4. Department of the Treasury. Fe eee eee ee eer ree 
949. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 5. Nationa! Archives. F d 3 (STER me ers oO} 
3. Office of Defense Transportation, acscheaeget aieipetae in ig isolate acing 


























An act to provide for the reim- : ‘ : Senate, a srovided fe 1 
of certain civilian personnel for aiso announced that tne 1 t 5 1939. « iled “An act te A 
| property lost as a result of the Jap- d bills of the following vide for the disvosition of certain re ’ 
t @ tha eT nla ae lea ul i a Ud Us Vol L } i 2» A CCOIU 
ccupation of Hong Kong and Manila; Ud COomcu ice OL Une € the United States G Seta! %9 s 
tac z ; aa ( hh UhILEa wWLate c ( n | tol 
1012. An act for the relief of A. P. t ea. 
gh and J. D. Ethridge; S.27. An x > provide a the 
1 » An ( r . jie ry Kc 
1 An act for the relief of Ray L. enforcement of certain ol tions agains - 
opera of gold and r mines who 
1 A af y ¢ + T , 
z i act’ k¢ I el Of 1 Jé are d operat 4 v1e6 th 
Cs le Co., Am: Kes W , 
™m 119° a or e of Gr A a ‘oe. 
R.1135. An ¢ for f of C \ 37. An act to amend se 4 l 
‘ , 17 of the Rec 1 ion Ff ject Act ¢ 1! icn ) Vv 
R.1 An act for the relief of Leo Ed- (53S 1187) for the pi > of extenc 
D ind Phillip Tamboreilo; the t e in whi am tory cont: INTERNAT NAL AIR TRA? RT Pe 
% S000 wim wink dna tie, catte o Pimnina ita nA hac 7 ; 
: 1344, An act for the relief of George pe made, and for ot! elated purpos The SFEAKER. The Chairr 
; ). An t for the relief of ( en the gen nen 9m A 
1942 . ; , ¢ ) 43 4 4 4 i sOil 1101 aiciNalil i } - 
R.1353. An act f t relief of J. FE the Inte \tional Strip No Ariz ages 
Vi 
— ‘ ‘ sa S. 78. An act for the relic f fr y LTAW 7 | } 
R.18S6. An act for the relief of Anne sakes . iia 1 ; Mr. JARMAN. Mr.S t 
William Edward Oates 1 an re) 
on. a : ’ Committee on Printi I repe (R 
1 ’ , S 0 1 act Ior the eli¢ f the es cs 
, AQ2 aeail «(4 ate f Siva ~-8U. fail @CU Ll ual i i a] I WT, a * . ~ 4 es 
R. 1483 An act for the relief of Mrs. George O’Har No. 417) back ( oO} \ u 
Justic tg ser mer ‘ leced ‘ an =; ; 
; ; ; ment a privileged re ion «tf R 
o ‘ 10 - 9 tT . tT ; t > + 
R.1482. An act for the relief of Florence = : ee to exte re lite of the 176) authorizing tha 3 rt f 
Spy 7“ +t ‘OT? — . )¢ { 14! Lt it ! 
ypert, administratrix of the estate of Smaller War Plants Corpor: : Attorney General of the United S 
Connor Childers: S.122. An act t amend an act entitled - aa ia Pha biti fe ; : a Uriit i ns 
If. R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- “An act to establish standard weights and ewe ao ue ieee 1945 r : _orener 
( Act: measures for the District of Columbia; to tional Air Transport ] 


€ ‘ Cy, } 
H.R.1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David define the duties of the Superintendent of with illustrations, as a Hou document 
Barglow; Weights, Measures, an arkets, of the Dis- and providing for the printing of addi- 
I ‘ict of Columbia; and for other purposes 





c 











i.R.1676. An act for the relief of the Dan- ( oe tional copies thereof, and ask for im- 

Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; approve d March 3, 1921, amended; mediate consideration of the resolut 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs S.123. An act to amend section 14 of the The Cle read the resolution, as fol- 
ue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate ®¢t entitled “An act to provide lor commit- jaa bias Rte eee 

Clyde Bowen, deceased: ments to, maintenance in, and discharge from aves 

H.R.2013. An act to extend for 1 year the the District Training School, and for other Resolved, That the | r from the Attor- 

isions of an act to promote the defense PUTPOESS, “ proved Mar 3, 1026 7 na ; GS dbase: : . 

the United States. approved March 11, AMENG SECTION 10 WHETEcs, aS Amionced, to the House of Representatives on Pebrual 

tl, as amended; and Py, S.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 23, 1945, includis b A 

H.R.2055. An act for the relief of Ben act entitled “An act to amend the act en- xeneral on Inter: i Ain rran 
Grunstein. titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the saiaries Policy, pursual » the |} 

of teachers, school officers, and other em- 205 of the War M 
The message also announced that the _ ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- sion Act, be pr 


lad passed, With amenaments in trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1°06, as Tiouse docul a 








rinted for the use of the Com- 
xpenditures in the Executive 





MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr, JARMAN. I yield. 

ir. MICHENER. This is a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on 
Printing, is it? 

Mr, JARMAN. That is correct. 

liv MICHENER. he  gentieman 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Ricu] agrees to 
it? 

NI JARMAN. I understand he does. 

% } lution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
i e 


TISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes on Tuesday next after the 
disposit ion of the business of the day and 
o!her special orders. 

‘he SPEA KER. 
the recuest 
bama? 


rere Was 


Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from Ala- 


no objeciion. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES: SECOND QUARTERLY 
REPORT OF U.N. R. R. A. EXPENDI- 
TURES AND OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, end together with the accompany- 
apers referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed with 


illustrations: 





ing p 


To the Congress of the United Siates of 
America: 
Iam mitting herewith the second 





tran 
asta Lic 


quarterly report on U.N. R.R. A. expend- 
itures and operations under the act of 
March 28, 1944, authorizing United 
‘§ participation in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
re 
In the ccur 
Nat ions 
of peovle 
vide the 


wevai 


e of their victories Unitcd 
armies have liberated millions 
and have done their best to pro- 
m with a minimum amount of 
essential civilian supplies. But the needs 
of the liberated people cannot be met by 
the armed forces alone. Their chief task 
is to fight and to defeat the enemy. 
Muving the course of the war U. N. 
R. R. A. can help the liberated people 
only to the extent that military consid- 
erations of operations, supply, shipping, 
and distribution make it possible. The 
requirements of the ermed forces for ac- 
celerated military operations have ha 
the first call on our supplies, our ship- 
ping, and the unloading and transporta- 
tion facilities in the liberated areas. 
Notwithstanding the exigencies of the 
war U.N. R. R.A. has shipped some sup- 
plies to the liberated areas and U. N. 
R. R. A. personnel has begun to aid in 
the distribution of these supplies. It 
has begun, too, to assist in the immense 
task of repatriating the millions of dis- 
placed United Nations nationals and to 
assist in preventing and controlling the 
spread of dise ase among the victims of 





war. Asravidly asci stances permit, 
U: N. RR. Re A. is furnishing emergency 
and cesential aid to the heroic people who 
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fought the Nazis before the invaders 
overran their lands, who fought them 
later during the period of cccupation, 
and who are now fighting side by side 
with the forces of the other United Na- 
tions. 

We in America, who have been so for- 
tunate as to have the battle for the world 
waged beyond our shores, propose as par- 
ticipants in U. N. R. R. A. to do all in 
our power to help these victims of war 
begin to regain their strength so that 
they can help themselves and assume 
their rightful places as partners in 
achieving victory and in building a last- 
ing peace. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE Howse, April 11, 1945. 


MESSAGE FROM GENERAL BRADLEY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the foliowing communication: 

From Twelfth Army group, T. A. C., signed 
Bradley. To United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. A.G. W.A.R., please pass. 

Troops of the First, Third, Ninth, and 
Fifteenth United States Armies gratefully 
welcome your good wishes, with the know!- 
edge their victories largely reflect the great 
strength of the Nation.” 


RIESSAGE FROM GENERAL DEVERS 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication: 
Hon. [AM RAYBURN, 

The Spealcer, HOuse Of Represcntatives: 

The following message has been received 
from General Devers for delivery to you: 

“Gencral Patch and I wish to express our 
appreciation and the appreciation of the offi- 
cers and men of our commands for the mo- 
tion of congratulations adopted by the 
United States House of Representatives.” 

MESSAGE FROM GENERAL SPAATZ 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
Hon. SAM RAyYBURN. 

The Speaker, House of Representatircs: 

Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz has asked the War 
Department to express to you, on behalf of 
himself and the members of his command, 
their sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your message of congratulations, which was 
delivered to him by General Eisenhower. 

General Spaatz asks that you be assured 
that the appreciation of the efforts of his 
command expressed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is a source of inspiration to him 
and his men. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Saturday next. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that this car- 
ries out the resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] 
to have the House meet at that time for 
the celebration of Pan-American Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speakey, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after the reading of the Journal 
and before the legislative business, the 
Commissioner from the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Romulo, be permitted to address the 
House for one-half hour, 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, ke- 

serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, can the majority leader ad- 
vise us as to next week’s program? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Iam hopeful that 
I will be able to do that within a very 
short time. 

I am looking into that now and am 
hopeful that I may be able to confer 
with my friend in a few minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, and in 
connection with the question of the pro- 
gram for the week, the statement was 
made in the House when it last met that 
the Appropriations Committee was not 
ready to report an appropriation bill and 
in view of the situation there would be 
no legislative program for the week, 
While it may not have been so intended, 
the implication was that the committee 
had in some way been derelict in its duty 
in the matter of having business ready 
for the consideration of tne House. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from 
the statement is that the House had cx- 
pected to take up business this week 
and would have taken up business this 

ek but for the failure of the committee 
to report exvected business. 

As a matter of fact the committee ¥ 
prepared to report, and would have re- 
ported, bills had it not been direcied to 
withhold them. It was announced by 
the majority leader that no business of 
a controversial nature would be taken 
un before April 16. But for that an- 
nouncement, the committee could have 
had two bilis ready. 

In addition, there were conference re- 
ports whieh could have been ready for 
consideration this week. The Senaic 
was insistent on having a conference on 
the first deficiency bill and disposing of 
it before the recess. I took up the maicer 
with the leadership of the House, but 
it was not cons sidered advisable to dispose 
of it before the recess. I then suggested 
that conference be eld during the rece 
and the conference report be taken up 
last Monday, but the leadership thous 
best not to bring up any controversial 
business this week. The implication 
that the fsilure of the House to get down 
to business this week is due to any failure 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to have business ready is wholly 
unwarranted. 

The SPEAKER. What two bills is the 
sentleman speaking of that the — 
mittee on Appropriations could hav 
brought in this week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
the gentiemen from Missouri has made 
that statement. The gentleman from 
Missouri can now help the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and answer the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Michigan. 
We would like to put an appropriation 
bill on the legislative program for Tues- 
day of next week. Will it be satisfactory 
to the gentleman to consider the naval 
appropriation bill at that time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the genile- 
man be recdy on Wednesday with the 
Interior Devaritment appropriaticn bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly. 
We will have it ready the week following 
the disposition cof the navel bill. We 


That 
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ve hed either bill ready this 


a 


DMATZLDP 
ER. 


The occupant of the 


had a conference wit h the gentle- 
from Californi a iMr. HEPPARD] on 
d ae t J knowledge 


ould bring up the bill mak- 


appropri cathe for the Navy Depart- 
The gentleman from California 





perD] conferred with his com- 
and notified the Chair that he 
be ready befcre next 


CANNON of Misscuri. That was 
“ef iker, to the fact that 
notified that there would be 
ntil the 16th. We could have 
edy and we could have had 
nee report ready on Monday if 
1 not been advised no business 








id be taken up. 
j PEAKER. That is not what the 
{ \ advised. The gentleman from 


1 was sitting in the House. 
‘hat > Chair has st ated was the fact. 
ANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
m Colifornia’s subcommittee 
he only subcommittce and his 
e only bill reported out by 
Committee on Appropriations. The 
Department appropriation bill 
ready for disposal and had orig- 

‘ heen scheduled to precede the bill 


ar. ‘ 


is not th 
t 


of the gentleman from California. It 
only at the earnest request of the 


eman from California that I side- 

the Intericr Department bill in 
him right-of-way. We 
have had either bill ready had we 
seen told that there would be no 
this week. Furthermore, I am 
é he gentleman from Massachu- 

the majority leader, will bear me 
} > statement that we were ready 


» give 








to bring in a conference report on last 
Mon ’ if the House leadership had re- 
( i e 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is nct 
ing abot that. The Chair is té 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. a have just 
expini 1 that we ccul ld have had not 
01 ene bill but two bills had we not 
j Cirected by the House leadership 


any business this week. 
i iday has been an embarras 

ment i the Committee on Appropria- 
We have three bills on which the 
; requested conference: First 
deficiency; independent offices; Treas- 
ury-Post Office. 

The holiday has delayed these 


to bring in 





confer- 


ence It has also delayed the consid- 
eration of the Federal Security bill, and 


will delay the commencement of the 
hearings on the legislative bill and the 
national war agencies bill. The com- 
mittee has not delayed the House. On 
the contrary, the House has delayed the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is 
the request of the 
sachusetts? 

There 


there objection to 
gentleman from Mas- 


af 


vas no odjection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
Lnimous consent that today, following 

ofo re enters ed, I 





ay be permitt 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and 
given pesmin sion to extend his 

in the Recorp and include a s) 
livered in ‘New York City 
JOHNSON (et the 
t of Mr. PoacE) was given permis 
extend his remarks in the RECORD 
*h de slivered by the 


ete . 
aeoUUNaal ol 


ed to address the House 


was 
remarks 

seech de- 

last Friday. 


Mr. LUTHER A. 
reques 
sion t 





ion i. extenc = remarks 
RecorD and include a ion de 
by Dr. A. J. McC rine y, ar 
Covenant First Presbyterian 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. PL UMLEY 2 
permission to extend his remark 
RECORD and ine iude two letters. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE IMM 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker 
unanimous consent to address tl 
for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. : 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. 8S) 
Jeffer 


mortals 








sked and \ 











son’s niche as one of the four im- 


among the founders of the 


American Republic becomes more and 
more secure as the years roll by, end hi 
title to that place in American history 
20 id more assured. 


It is well for us, Mr. Speaker, to take 
time out these hectic days to obs erve the 
anniversary of the birth of this man and 
to recall that in the first 49 years of his 
life, among other things which he had 
, he had taken part in the 
agitation against the Crown policy in Vir- 
ginia; served with conspicuous ability in 
the Continental Congres drafted the 
Declaration of Independence; won the 
fight for religious freedom, for the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture and entail; served 
as Governor of Virginia at a time ¢ of great 
danger and disorder; designed our sys- 
tem of coinage; ae ted the future 
westward expansion of the Nation; rep- 
resented his country with outstanding 
success at the most important court in 
Europe; designed and built Monticello; 
planned the University of Virginia 

What a record of achievement cro 
into so short a tim the life of 
man 

On the 13th of April, the 
of Jefferson's birth, we s 
selves when we 
one of America’s great men, 
as a private citizen and public servant. 
We should never fail to observe and to 
emphasize with pride a — gratitude the 
magnitude of the debt we owe to him. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the other 


special orders today the gentleman from 


accomplished 


vdaed 
any 


anniversary 
hall honor our- 
honor the memory of 
great both 


HOUSE 











South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] may be r- 
mitted to proceed for 15 minuies. 
The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection to 
guest cf the genileman frem Mich- 
There was no objection. 


INSPECTION OF VETERANS’ FACILITY AT 


PERRY POINT, MD 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Sp aker, 
I ask unanimous con to p ‘ed for 
1 minute and revise and ex! we my re- 
marks 

The SPEAEER. Is there cbhjection to 

the request of th 2 f 1 
lM d? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Spea! 
request Of my Gistinguisned coal- 
the Congressman from Missis- 
iMr. RANKIN], chairman ef the 

nittee on Veterans’ I lation, I 
the veterans’ facility at Per 
, Cecil County, Md., on April 3} 
os institution contains at the } - 
ime 1,646 inmates, : ut 480 





. ’ 
m 
‘ 
4 
bo - 
= 

ms 

p 
Cl } 
ef th insti on 

ux? c + } . « } , 

When I arrived at the hosvital al t 
10 a. m., quite a group of bevys \ 
indulgi in a game of softball. I wen 
nto the recreation building \ e1 
were planning for moving pictures U! 
ey ing, and where they play baske : 


hendbal!, and bowl. I,.visited the swim- 


Ming vool and then went to ward 12, 











where the most violent ca re loca ‘ 
I saw these Men go into dinner. I Vis- 
ted the main dining hall, went i] 
i] h the storehou went into the 

tchen and w th } al bk 
I yared. All ti med to 
most wholesome n ate in 
this dining room. They were served 
cafeteria styl Every man had a ] 
for qd d hot food. 

I visited the lib berg ibrarian bei 
a young lady who lives only 6 miles frerm 
my home, and whom T knew for some 


ars. About 20 of the inmates wei 
in the library reading when I was there. 
I went to the operating room ‘ond the 
medical supply room and met seveval cf 
the phvsicians, had dinner in the nurses’ 
cining room, and had < 
cadet nurses who had cnly rs 
assigned to the hospital. 
I was impressed throughout my trip 
with Colonel Clark, with the fine feeling 
existing towards him by the inmat 
He seemed to know them all personally 
and they s cemed to kno 


y 
I exar d briefly the work being done 























to enl > the institution. The new 
work is just a little beyond the comple- 
tion of the found } I wa \- 
vised that the institution has teams for 
bowling, softball, | bail, cond so for 

and that they have 1 t] ethletic con- 


tests with h ¢ 








CO} 





The institution is bea y located 
ot the head of € Che so npeake Day. the Sus- 
hanna River on the right and the 





Northeast River on the left. 

I found everything in neat, clean, 
wholesome condition, with efficiency and 
competency plainly evident on every 
hand. I saw nothing that I thovght 
merited or justified any criticism of any 


kind. 
WORLD'S FAIR FOR VICTORY, PEACE. AND 
PROGRESS, LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 

Mr. een ae Mir. tiaias: I ask 
unaninicus consent to proceed for 1 min- 
uie and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there opjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia? 


Tila, ey 
24101 C Wa 


; no objection. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speeker, the millions 
of peonle of Los Angeles County, in my 
native State of California, announce that 
t i me the world to Los Angeles 
County to participate in a World’s Fair of 
\ ctory, Peace, and Progress, during the 
years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

1v, I received copy of a resolu- 






inanimously nientedl by the Los An- 
County Board of Supervisors on 


27, 1945. The resolution relates 


thet on July 27, 1948, the board of super- 
adopted re pepsin signifying in- 

ion to sponsor 2 Co unty of Los An- 
World's Fair of Victo ry, Peace, and 

Pr¢ s. Since that date, it has, of 
course, Not taken such steps as would in- 
I ‘or Hmit its fullest function to help 
win the war at the earliest possible date. 
Every cSicial board of public servants in 


ios Anzeles County, as well as the people 
on aliy, are tirclessly at work in the 
labor of love, sacrifice, and patriotism 
{01 rest winning of the war. But, 
bv 1 1 minute here and a minute 
thy and making use of it, when other- 
wi thet minute, or leisure-time hour, 


| otherwise been used, a 
yf community leaders, county- 
’ representation, have been 
and planning together. The 
t result is now announced in the 
resolution to which I refer, and which I 
include as the conciusion of my remarks 


» preliminary study and thinking 











for this world’s fair grew out of a world’s 
fair commission which was created by the 
Los Angeles County S upervisors to study 
the feasibility of a pest-war world’s fair. 
Th fotlo ing citizens composed that 
commission: W iN am H. Fivans, Dr. Rufus 
vi Kieinsmid, RMirs Loilat nd Atherton 
Irish, Thom Grecory, John B. Kings- 
ley, Fidred L. Mey Ray Myers, C. D. 
Rucsell, Dr. Russel IW. S Starr, ‘end Theo- 
dore } mist, 


of report which sponsored 

ion plans for this World’s 

Fair of Victory, Peace, and Progress, sup- 

plementary thinking and planning of 
} groups was iny ited. 


otiner 
As Congressman from the Eighteenth 


District of California, I am happy to 
now learn that my home city of Long 


Beach is recoenized as the logical geo- 


graphical situaiion during the fair, 
Which will be I have re- 


countywide. 
ceived word tliat the fo 1] 
of Long Beach are a 


owing citizens 
iene ited as an 


t 
executive committee: Messrs. Clarence 
Wagener, Ernest A. W bb, Thomas Greg- 


VNGRESS 


ory, Frosty 
Cal Dema 
co ge 


Martin, William S. Grant, 
rest, Gus Walker, Werner 
Glen Gerkin, Douglas New- 
emb, Captain Coffman, and Colonel 
evans. This group of active, successful 
citizens of my home city generally are 
represeniative of the official city family 
of management, labor, manufacture, in- 
dustry, finance, chamber of commerce, 
and of the interest of the Army and 
Navy. 

So, Mr. Speaker and Members, I am 
proud to take this brief time to cordially 
invite you to an occasion and place in 
1948, 1949, and 1950, which will be most 
hospitable and from which you will never 
want to return to your own home State 
or coinmunity. California is a way of 
living. TI invite you to plan to go there 
personally and see how it is done. You 
will thereupon be captivated by it. 

The following resolution was unanimousiy 
adopted by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors in their meeting of March 27, 
1945: 

“Whereas on July 27, 1943, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors adopted a res- 
olution which a pe d its intention ‘to spon- 


sor a County of Los Angeles World’s Fair of 
Victory, Peace, and Pr ogress’ for many logical 
reasons; and 

“Whereas the commission «appointed to 


make the preliminary 
1ts conclusions 
of activity; and 


study has presented 
resulting trom almost 2 years 


“Whereas the commissioners are unani- 
mous in the opinion that a fair in Los 
Angeies County is both feasible and desired 


public; and 

“Whereas they have presented to this board 
a pian for county-wide action which will 
culminate in unifying the community in the 
achievement or post-war civic improvements; 
and 

“Whereas we di 
War era wherein 
will be all int; and 
“Whereas it is generally 
> is need for, 


by tne 


ily draw nearer 
activities of 


to the post- 
this nature 
imports 
conceded that 
especially during the post- 
ra, greater and more efiective coopera- 
tween the various comunities and 

subdivisions within Los Angeles 
and 





County; 


“Whereas the years 1948-49-50 will be cele- 
brated Statewide as centennial years (see 
S. Con. Res. 19, Weybret; and A. B. 163, 


Middough and others), and because the Los 
Angeles County area will play a major role in 
said celebration; and 

“Whereas Long Beach is forming a corporas 
tion known as the Los Angeles County Cali- 
foruia Centennial, 1949-50, and has pre- 


sented evide nee to the Commission of its 
ability an illingness to provide a site and 
finances ‘for a post -war “World's Fair of 
Victory, Peace, and Progress”; and 





“Whe a Hollywood group likewise is 
planning participation in the centennial 
celeoration; and 

Whereas many other communities in the 


county have plans under way for participa- 
tion, or will have; and 

“Whereas there is a recognized need for 
an unbiased central authority to correlate, 
sponsor, help plan, exploit, and participate 
in the various centennial connected plans: 
Therefore ke it 

“Resolved, That, in order to carry on and 
accomplish the above-described objectives, 
we:do hereby reconstitute the Worid's Fair 
Commission to be the Los Angeles County 
California Centennial Authority with all 
those power and duties conferred upon it 
Which will enable it to perform its above- 
described functions, chiefiy, that of sponsor- 
ing, heloing to plan and promote, as well as 
to participate in a Los Angeles County Cen- 
tennial Fair Celebration (Los Angeles County 
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World's Fair of Victory, Peace, and Progress); 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That all powers and cuties rest- 
ing in the World’s Fair Commission (under 
our July 27, 1943, resolution) be transferred 
to this authority; and that organization o; 
the authority follow the pattern outlined 
in the World's Fair Commission's March 21, 
1945, report to the board of supervisors; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
hereby commends the World’s Fair Com- 
mission members for their unselfish and un- 
tiring effort in behalf of the welfare of thi 
community.” 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the meeting of the House on 
Saturday, to which the distinguished 
majority leader has already referred. 

As you will recall, it results from a 
resolution passed by the House severe] 
weeks ago, setting aside that date, April 
14, which was long ago designated as 
Pan-American Day, for the celebraiion 
by this body of the occasion. 

I realize fully that a meeting of the 
House on Saturday is quite unusual, I 
am also well aware of the fact that since 
the House has transacted no business fo. 
the past few weeks, many Members are at 
home and will then still be at home 
Therefore I know that the number oi 
Members of the House who will be here 
on Saturday will be smail. Conseocuent!, 
I request that all of those who are in 
town, and can conveniently do so, atter nd 
that meeting of the House, and again I 

extend the invitation to ail of you “who 
wish to do so, to indulge in remarks ger- 
mene to that occasion, either by meet 
them or extending them in the — 

The SPEAKER. The time of the ; 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution sent to him. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hou 
and to revise and extend my remarks and 
include an article quoting Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle ‘on the evils of international 
cartels, 

The SPEAKER. Ist 
the request of the g 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with legislation I have introduced 
relating to international cartels—H. R. 
2612—I desire to call to the attention 

of House Members a statement made by 
Attorney General Biddle, as reported by 
the Associated Press from Philadelphia, 
under date of April 7. 

I am asking permission to have this 
statement printed in today’s Recorp, and 
I hope it will he the pleasure of the sev- 
eral Meinl ers to read this grave warning 


there objection to 
sentleman from West 
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at the peace table. They are entitled toa 
voice in the discussions of cur peace for 
the future; they have waged the war, 
they have made the greatest sacrifices, 
and their voice should be heard in the 
peace conference. They want a repre- 
sentative present at the conference, and 
I hope their pleas will be heard, and 
heeded. They are entitled to have their 
G. I. present in the conference when 
peace is discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, 
I include several newspaper articles upon 
this same subject, which follow: 

{From the Washington Daily News of April 
2, 1945| 
G. I. REPRESENTATIVE 
(By Daniel M. Kidney) 

Commander Harold Stassen will be the G. I. 
Joe representative at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, according to a letter written by 
Joseph C. Grew, as Acting Secretary of State. 

The letter was made public today by Vice 
Commander Joseph Leib, of the Costello 
American Legion Post here. 

Mr. Leib had written Secretary of State 
Stettinius suggesting that some combat sol- 
dier be given a seat on the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations peace meeting 
April 25. 

Under Secretary of 
March 30: 

“As you may be aware, Commander Harold 
Stassen has been appointed a member of the 
United States delegation. It is felt that he 
will fully represent the point of view of 
men who have been serving overseas.” 

Three times elected Republican Governor 
of Minnesota and prominently mentioned as 
a G. O. P. Presidential possibility, Comman- 
der Stassen has been flag officer to Admiral 
Halsey in the Pacific. 

He resigned as governor to take the Navy 
commisston 

Tne Army Times, published here, urged 
editorially this week that cartoonist Sgt. Bill 
Mauidin be sent to the Conference to repre- 
sent the Foxhole Fraternity. 

The Washington Daily News suggested Set. 
Joe McCarihy, editor of Yank, the G. I.’s 
magazine, referring to his long experience in 
dealing with the G.I. point of view, and act- 
ing as his spokesman. 

Both are long-time, 
against the Nazis. 

The Army Times pointed out that the plea 
for a combat soldier to sit at the peace table 
had been approved in polis by 8 of 10 civil- 
ians. It was presented to his post last June 
by Mr. Leib and adopted by the national con- 
vention of the American Legion in September 
of 1944, 


State Grew replied, 


front-line fighters 


|The Washington Post of April 3, 1945] 
ONLY SERVICE VOICE AT PARLEY TO BE STASSEN’S 

Apparently implying that no other service- 
man or veteran will be added to the American 
delegation to the United Nations Security 
Conference at San Francisco, Undersecretary 
of State Joseph C. Grew has declared that 
Commander Harold Stassen “will fully repre- 
sent the point of view of men who have been 
serving overseas.” 

Grew’s announcement came in a letter to 
Joseph Leib, vice commander of the Costello 
American Legion Post here, who had written 
Secretary of State Stettinius urging that a 
combat soldier be given a place at the peace 
table. Leib presented the proposal to his post 
last June and the national convention of the 
Legion adopted it in September. His letter 
from the Undersecretary, dated March 30, 
apparently gave Commander Stassen official 
designation as the conference spokesman for 
the men in uniform. 

Commander Staessen, who resigned as Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota to take a Navy commis- 
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sion, has been flag officer to Admiral William 
F. Halsey and recently returned to the Pacific 
for a few weeks additional duty before at- 
tending the San Francisco parley, which is 
scheduled to open April 25. 


[From the Army Times of October 28, 1944] 
FOX-HOLE PEACE PLANS 


Fox-hcle occupants have their own peace 
plans. Based on first-hand experience they 
reflect the attitudes of those who have met 
the enemy and fought alongside the Allies. 

Although every fox-hole peace plan has 
its own ideas for reaching the goal, every goal 
is the same—No World War No. 3. 

Although few of these fox-hole occupants 
are trained in the diplomatic niceties that 
have become a mark of the Foreign Service, 
the fox-hole diplomats have become Amer- 
ica’s best salesmen. In every land where they 
have lived and trained they have left a mark 
and, in turn, have absorbed the wisdom of 
those nations from the man in the street. 

Although the armchair strategists and 
diplomats might scoff, it is not ill-advised to 
recommend that Joe have his representa- 
tives at the peace table. A muddy, war-weary 
veteran isn't very likely to lose sight of his 
goal in the hocus-pocus of diplomatic jock- 
eying. 





| From the Army Times of March 31, 1945] 
A JOE AT THE PEACE TABLE 


Some months ago we proposed that a com- 
bat veteran be seated at the peace table. 
Since then the idea has swept the Nation on 
a wave of popularity with polls indicating 
that 8 out of 10 civilians favor the proposal. 

When we suggested a peace-conference 
representative we had in mind a man from 
the ranks, a true representative of fox-hole 
fraternity. We believe that although stars 
and bars might well represent the combat 
forces, it is G. I. Joe who has the greatest ap- 
preciation for the ideals for which he fights. 
He has met and defeated the enemy, fought 
beside our allies and has been ambassador of 
good will in liberatcd nations. He knows the 
cost oi victory. 

Just that sort of a Joe is Sgt. Bill Mauldin. 
Although he has parlayed an observant eye 
and a talented pen into big money he is still 
the buddy of every tired, unshaven fighting 
man in our armed forces. He is their friend 
and champion—because he, too, is a member 
of fox-hole fraternity. 

We believe Bill first should be invited to 
the San Francisco Conference. With his in- 
timate knowledge of the mud, pain, death, 
and realities of war he would contribute 
stability and reality to the conference as the 
representatives jockey for power and prestige. 
Sergeant Mauldin would keep his eye on the 
ball. 

We have no doubts as to the young car- 
toonist’s ability to stay in there and pitch 
for his convictions. When he locked horns 
with General Patton recently, Bill got at least 
a draw—which makes him big league in our 
books And if the representatives decide to 
doll up with their many medals, Bill has one 
to wear—-one which all fighting men are 
proud to wear, the Purple Heart. 

Yes, Sergeant Mauldin has many qualifi- 
cations for the job. He is young and mar- 
ried. He has hopes and ambitions for his 
son, whom he has not yet seen. He has been 
in service long enough to rate a service stripe 
and a number of overseas stripes. He is am- 
bitious and talented. He is representative 
of the American young men and women 
wearing khaki and blue. We think he would 
be in there working for a better nation and a 
better world. We think he would do a good 
job. 

And besides, if he ever faltered or weakened 
Joe and Willie would be right there to re- 
mind him that he was speaking for the 
ration-eating doughboys., 
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{From the Washington Daily News of March 
39, 1945] 


A G. I. DELEGATE? 


There has been a lot of talk about having 
a G.I. Joe present at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The idea is peculiarly American; it 
suits our romantic ideas about democracy 
and so on. 

Well, is there anything to it? 

Sometimes we make such gestures—and 
they remain gestures. Some inarticulate 
hero, heavy with medals, is dragged into some 
situation as a sort of symbol, and the myth 
of democracy may be preserved, but its sub- 
stance may be absent. He is feted, he meets 
all the topside people; he even sits in at 
meetings; and then he is wafted back to 
obscurity and the play goes on as before. 
If there is to be a G. I. delegate, let's have 
him functional—not decorative. 

One function a G. I. could perform—be- 
sides being the G. I.’s voice—would be to tell 
the soldiers in their own terms what went 
on. To do so would not only take a G. I. 
but a qualified observer of tact and stability. 
Nobody has suggested anyone specifically, 
yet. So here's an idea: If there is to be a 
G. I. delegate, why not someone like Sgt. 
Joe McCarthy, editor of Yank, the G. I.'s 
magazine? Neither officer nor civilian has 
anything to do with Yank, published by 
soldiers in 16 editions at 12 points all over 
the world, with a circulation of 2,000,000. 
Sergeant McCarthy chauffeured an Army mul 
in a pack artillery outfit for a year. As Yank 
editor, he has been in the African, Caribbean, 
Mediterranean theaters, in England, Italy, on 
the western front, and so on. We don’t 
know him personally, but peruSal of his paper 
indicates he knows his G. I.’s. Yank has 
been publishing a world-wide page called 
The Soldier Speaks, in which G. L’s dis- 
cuss such post-war questions as compulsory 
military training, women in industry, what 
shall we do with our enemies, and so on. 
That, and Yank's mail page, where the G. I. 
has his say, have given the American soldier 
more freedom of expression than any other 
soldier in any other army of the world, past 
or present. 

So very probably a G.I. like Sergeant Mc- 
Carthy could not only interpret for the Amer- 
ican soldier what went on at the conference, 
but, what is more important, could interpret 
for the conferees the hopes and dreams of the 
men all over the world who are shedding 
their blood to make the San Francisco Con- 
ference possible. 


THE O. P. A. IN ACTION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2, more than 2 months ago, I 
wrote the O. P. A. here in Washingion 
asking that Office to consider an increase 
in the sugar allotment in Sauk County, 
Wis., in my district, citing facts to 
indicate an increase of population in that 
county of 30 percent to 100 percent due 
to the influx of workers at the Badger 
Ordnance Works near Baraboo, Wis. 
The O. P. A. replied after 2 weeks, ad- 
mitting that there had been a 15-percent 
increase in population in Sauk County 
for the period January 1943 to August 
1943, and a 10-percent increase for the 
period September 1943 to March 1944. 
But I was informed by the O. P. A. that 
because the tabulation of the issuance of 
war ration book 4 disclosed an increase 
of 3.2 percent in the number of ration 











oks issued, there would not be any pos- 
lity of giving the relief requested by 
people of Sauk County. 
tne time of the issuance of ration 
‘x No. 4 the Badger Ordnance Works 
the smallest number of employees 
iy time since it started operations, 
to a temporary shut-down of powder 
I informed the O. P. A. of this 
_ which they should have known, and 
ynitted feures verified by the Depart- 
of Lavor statistics that the number 
nilk customers in that community had 
‘reased £9 percent and milk consump- 
i had nearly trebled; that all buildings 
nd dwellings in Baraboo, Prairie du Sac, 
and Sauk City were filled to overflowing 
1d the Government had authorized the 
ynstruction of 650 new dwelling units at 
1e Bedger Ordnance Works site to take 
of the increased population; and 

























ities had increased 36 percent in the city 
of Barabeo and 162 percent in Prairie du 
ac and Sauk City. 

After waiting almost 6 weeks for a re- 
ly from the O. P. A. I received a letter 
from them on April 10 containing this 
lucid and enlightening observation: 

You submit as evidence in contrast to our 
hed tabulating issuance of war ration 
Yo. 4, statistics showing the increased 
nption of milk, water, gas, electricity, 
d increased use of banking, postal, and 
lephone service. While this data is of 
i nevertheless the figures probably 
eflect an increase in business due to the 
higher earning capacity of the community 
her than a substantial increase in popu- 
Lion, 


ci 


IT have written to Chester Bowles, head 
of the O. P. A., telling him I could not 
follow the line of reasoning of his office 
when they conclude that an increase of 
the sewage disposal of 36 percent in one 
city and 102 percent in two other cities 
Sauk County reflected an increase 
in business due to the higher earning 
capacity of the community § rather 
than a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. Is it any wonder that the people 
ll over the country are becoming more 
and more disgusted with the obstinacy 
of the O. P. A.? 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
necial orders heretofore entered, I may 
‘permitted to address the House for 20 


m1? 
bLULLO. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
! of the gentleman from Utah? 
There was no objection. 


. parntiect 
reques 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

inanimous consent that on Monday next, 
Nowing any special orders heretofore 

mitted to address 





entered, I may he pei 


30 minutes on the subjec* 


; agreement. 


Li yj » Tr} 
PiVUUse il 


tion Wood 





bol 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from North 
rolina 


as no objection. 

NEED FOR AN ALUMINUM ADMINISTRATOR 
Mr. DE LACY. Mr. 
unsnimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


LLAn0arns, 


Speaker, I ask 





The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate Small Business Committee in the 
past 2 days has gone thoroughly into the 
matter of aluminum production and 
procurement, including the recent 250,- 
000,000 pound contract with the Alumi- 
nium Co. of Canada, whose stock is 
controlled by the same group which con- 
trols Alcoa in this country. 

I was privileged to participate in the 
Senate committee proceedings, and to 
my utter amazement I found that no- 
body in the entire Government has any 
centralized control over aluminum pro- 
duction, procurement, and eventual dis- 
posal to private industry of our $700,- 
000,000 investment in aluminum. 

The W. P. B., the R. F. C., the Metals 
Reserve Corporation, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and the Surplus Property 
Board form a five-ring aluminum circus, 
and there isn’t even a ringmaster. This 
is what makes possible an amazing para- 
dox, that Aicoa’s sister Canadian com- 
pany, grown through Government aid to 
the largest aluminum producer in the 
world, cannot only destroy independent 
American aluminum producers and by 
sheer weight of production almost com- 
pel the closing and junking of our 
cheaply operating Government-owned 
facilities, but could run Alcoa itself out 
of the aluminum business. 

What makes this statemen? not utterly 
fantastic is the simple fact that the same 
people who own the Aluminum Co. 
of America own the Aluminium Co. 
of Canada. Their $300,000,000 plant in 
Canada has !ess than $15,000,000 cf their 
own money invested. Through post-war 
cartel arrangements, which the Cana- 
dian company has already illegally en- 
gaged in according to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeais, that company 
may easily hope to dominate the world 
market and through the necessity of 
having to earn for so vast a plant a re- 
turn on only the small amount of their 
own capital actually invested, they are in 
a profit position superior to any actual or 
potential American company including 
Alcoa, their American operation. 

The War Production Board has worked 
miracles in the procurement of war ma- 
terials of all kinds. What we need now, 
in order to prevent the same chaos which 
retarded our war effort durirg conver- 
sion days of 1940 and 1941 from destroy- 
ing our post-war capacity to dispose of 


Government-owned aluminum facilities, 
is a single aluminum administrator, with 
the powers and duties proposed in the 
resolution I am introducing today. 
Hlad we been pos ed of a light 
meials administrator, to coordinate our 
entire aluminum program, ve \ 1d not 
now be faced with the possibility of clos- 
ing some of the most profitasle Govern- 


aluminum planis, endan- 
t-war dispesal to private 
» aluminum 


ment-owned 


gering their po 


Here is the kind of an aluminum circus 
we are running: 

In one rig of our a 
W. P. B. jucgles procure: 
metals, and shouts across 


luminum circus, 
of light 
to the per- 
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forming Metals Reserve actors to get so 
much metal from such-and-such a place. 

Meanwhile, Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion is dancing on the tightwire of keen- 
ing $271,000,000 worth of American- 
owned aluminum facilities operatine. 
But W. P. B. may well be shooting the 
props out from under that tightwire 
with its order to Metals Reserve. 

R. F. C. swings from the trapeze of 
Government loans to American alumi- 
num producers, and hopes that some of 
the other actors have not removed the 
net below by orders to cut back alumi- 
num prgduction and make R. F. C.’s in- 
vestment so much confetti. 

Surplus Property Board stands in the 
entrance, hoping that before its time for 
its act in selling the properties, the en- 
tire tent does not come roaring down 
around its ears. 

Here we have the greatest show on 
earth from the standpoint of our post- 
war future and we are running it not 
much better than the kids who put on 
their one-pin admission shows in garag 
and woodsheds. 

It is not too late to correct this situa- 
tion. Passage of the resolution which I 
am cfering today will bring a solution 
to the problem, will assure our post-war 
future, and will save this Governmen! 
millions of its already invested capiial. 
This we can do. We would be derelict 
as legislators if we did anything less. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LESINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution of the 
Polish-American Congress adopted 
March 9, 1945. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a short poem. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorD and include a letter from 
the president of the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an article by Mr. 
E. L. Kohler. 

Mr. TOLAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from ihe 
San Antonio Express entitled “Keep Po- 
litical Hands Off the Army Engineer 

Mr. DICKSTEIN esked and was given 


was given 





permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a_ serviceman’s 
praye 

AUTOMOBILE AND EOAT USE TAX 

Mir. ROGERS of Fiorida. Mr. Sresk- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to rev and 
extend my remerks end include a H > 
res ition passed by the House of Rej - 
s ives of the § ff Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the quest of t en in from } - 
ida? 

rere was no objection. 

ir. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak 
er, one of the first bilis I introduced when 
I came to this Cong was the bill to 
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repeal the nuisance automobile and 
boat use tax. The House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida has taken 
cognizance of that bill and has passed 
a Memorial, known as House Resolution 
7, calling upon this Congress to repeal 
that nuisance tax. I think it is time that 


Congress thinks more about repealing 
some taxes rather than trying to tax 


everything we can find. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
nee Ww) ri¢ h was passed by the House 


of Repre: tives of the State of Florida 
on the 10th ane of April 1945, and known 
as House R2solution 7: 


“House Resolution 7 


“Whereas there was enacted by Congress, 
section 557 of the Revenue Act of 1941, which 
beceme seciion 3540 of the Internal Revenue 
Cede, a law which placed a tax of 5 an- 
nually on all automobiles; and 

Whereas it appears that such a tax is an 
unsuitable method cf raising Federal revenue, 
because it does not take into account the 
value of the vehicle. it duplicates automo- 
bile license taxes imposed by the States, and 
because it is difficult to collect under the 
system now used; end 

“Whereas a distinguished former member 
of this house, Hon. Dwicut L. Rocens, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the S'xth Congres- 
sional District of the Scate of Florida, has 
introduced in the Congress H. R. 1926, which 
would repeal this unfair and discriminatory 
tax: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House cf Representatives 
of the State of Florida, That the Represent- 
atives in Congress from Florida ke urged fo 
support said H. R. 1926 or some other pend- 
ing legislation which would repeal the auto- 
mobile-use tax now in force and being col- 
lected by the Federal Government; and be it 
further 

“Resolded, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed by the clerk of this kouse to each 

tepresentative in Congress from the State 
of Florida.” 

The foregoing resolution was duly 
duced by Messrs. Ray and Fuqua, of Manatee, 
and Buiweil and Siirling, of Broward, on the 
10th day of April 1945, and duly passed by 
the houce of representatives on the 10th day 
of April 1945. 

The proceedings thereof appear upon the 
pages of the jo urnal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Florida State Legislature of 
the 10th day of April 1945. 

Evans Crary, 

Speaker of the House of R Re epresentatives. 

LAMAR BLEDSOE, 
ithe House of Representatives. 
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Chief Clerk of 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that today, cuanees 

any special orders heretofore entered, I 

may be permitted to address the House 

for 35 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the "House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include some excerpts and 
articles dealing with prisoners of war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, you 
may recall that some time ago I had oc- 
casion to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the surprisingly ex- 
cellent manner in which we were treating 
the German prisoners of war in the war 
prisoners’ camps in this country. 

I pointed out that we were going out of 
our way in coddling these men who have 
killed so many of our American boys, and 
included, as an example, a menu at one 
particular camp which is typical of the 
food they reccive. 

Some of our colleagues object to any 
criticism of treatment of war prisoners 
because, as they point out, we are obliged 
to honor the Geneva Convention pre- 
scribing the treatment of war prisoners, 
and, above all, they feel it is necessary for 
us to act in such manner as to prevent 
retaliation by the Nazis against Ameri- 
can prisoners of war held in German 
camps. 

T have always had serious doubts as to 
the Nazis’ living up to the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention, no matter what 
we may do, and to the kindness shown by 
the Germans to our boys becouse the Nazi 
ideology and Nazi manner of warfare do 
not include decent treatment of anyone. 

In the last few days the American 
Army has liberated a number of prison 
camps where the Germans had been mis- 
treating their prisoners of war, and, al- 
though we feared the worst from Ger- 
many’s gangster Government, the de- 
tails that have come to light surely have 
Surpassed all our fears. 

The New York Times of April 5 con- 
tained an article which I would now like 
to read to the House: 

[From the New York Times of April 5, 1945] 
WHOLE WORLD APART 


It is not solely, nor even chiefly, in the 
geographica! sense that certain dispatches 
in this newspaper yesterday were as far apart 
as the poles. They illustrate two ideologies 
so sharply contrasted that there is not room 
for both of them in the same world. One 
could only swallow the lump in his throat 
when the read Meyer Berger's account of am- 
putation cases from Iwo landed at Johnston 
Island by huge Navy C-54’s and borne to 
hospital wards at the neap-tide hour of 3 
a.m., and of these same sorely wounded fight- 
ing men relaxed and refreshed by frank tears 
after U. S. O. girls, roused from their sleep, 
sang softly, wiih wet eyes, the song of their 
choice, You’d Be So Nice to Come Home To. 
This is a saga of heroism not afraid of 
emotion; the kind of heroism that knows 
fear and compassion and the love of simple, 
kindly, human things; the heroism that has 
sarried the fighters of a supposedly soft de- 
mocracy to their triumphs. 

On the reverse side of the shield are the 
dispatches of Richard Johnston and John 
MacCormac from Germany about Stalag 9-B, 
Weescheide, where for 4 months 6,500 Allied 
soldiers have been starving to death in the 
foulest degradation, and the prison camp at 
Eselheitie, where 9,500 Russian prisoners were 
found so near starvation that they fought 
savagely for a loaf of bread and a scoop of 
raw flour from the ground. These stark and 
grim accounts pile another stone on the edi- 
fice of evidence which the whole war has built 
as to the true nature of the German enemy. 
After Poland, Rotterdam, Lidice, Warsaw, and 
the whole bleak litany of horror which has 
been written, we and our allies should need 
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no further proof of the character of the ganc- 


sters whom we fight. But if living skeletc 
of Wegscheide and Eselheide serve to stiffe 
our resolve for unconditional victory and un- 
mitigated punishment for the war crimin; 
they will have rendered a final pitiful service 
to their country. 


The story itself upon which the edito- 
rial is based appears in two dispate] 
from the front by corresvoncdents of th 
New York Times. They are as follows: 
[From the New York Times of April 4, 19 

AMERICANS SAVED IN PRISON or Deatit 

(By Richard J. H. Johnston) 


Bap Ors, GERMANY, April 3—Atop a woo 
hill 3 miles southeast of this pleasant vil! 
stands Stalag 9-B Weegs cheide, a Nazi \ 
prisoner camp. For the last 4 months 6,500 
Allied soldiers, including 3,200 Ameri: 
have been slowly starving to death there amid 
scenes of fovilest degradation, which are vir- 
tually impossible to describe. 

A few days ago I wrote an account of thi 
capture of a prisoner hospital on this fri 
in which conditions were described as appal- 
ling. The word dces not define the living- 
death scene I witnessed today. 

Into a barbed-wire enclosure 400 f¢« 
square these 6,500 men were driven like cat- 
tle by German troops to spend 4 month 
awaiting slow death or liberation. For all 
but some 100 liberation came at 6:30 a. m 
yesterday, when a One Hundred and Sixt! 
United States Cavalry group captured t! 
town and the camp. Among those who died 
before rescue from this hell were 36 Ameri- 
cans. 





MEN’S STORIES DEFY BELIEF 


I spent 4 hours today talking with the liv- 
ing skeletons who survived. They were di- 
vided into nationality groups—Americans, 
British, French, Serbs, and Russians. There 
were, in addition to the Americans, 2,20 
British, including scores of “red devil” para- 
troop survivors of Arnheim and hundred 
who had been in German prison camps since 
Dunkerque; 450 French, 450 Russians, and 
200 Serbs, 

Dirty for want of soap and towels, these 
caricatures of men had stories to tell that 
defied belief. Most of the Americans had 
been taken in the Ardennes cffensive in Jan- 
uary on the Belgian and Luxemburg fronis 

British veterans of Dunkerque, Tobruk, 
Grecce, Crete, and the western front reached 
this place from two camrs in Silesia, 
Lamsdorf and Sagan, from which they were 
marched 500 miles in 8 weeks after the Rus- 
sian advance on the German defenses on 
the eastern front. That march, a prelude 
to their treatment here, itself was a fierce 
indictment of the Nazis. 

Four or five weeks ago the British arrived 
here, joining the Americans and others. The 
United States prisoners had been serving 
with the One Hundred and Sixth, Twenty- 
cighth, and One Hundred and First Air- 
borne Divisions in the Ardennes when taken 
It took most of them 2 to 4 weeks to reach 
this place. They were hauled in boxcars 
attached to slow trains, and spent days on 
Sidings without heat or food. 

Unmarked and undistinguishable from 
cars carrying German war materiais, they 
were subjected to Allied bombing and straf- 
ing. The Nazi guards threatened to shoot 
any man who tried to leave the cars. En 
route these men were forced to labor repair- 
ing railroad bomb damage under slave con- 
ditions in numbing cold, 


BITTER MEMORIES STAND OUT 


Many died of wounds, illnesses, or exhaus- 
tion. Some were shot to death by the guards 
when they were unable to perform heavy 
labor. But all that was dimmed in the mem- 
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vies of the men I talked with. Bitter in 
‘heir memories, though, are recollections of 
» 92-mile march through snow from the 
\ydennes without food or water; of being 
wded 60 men in a boxcar without heat; 

¢ having to use helmets in lieu of toilet 

cilities; of singing carols amid the stench 

d crush in the cars on Christmas Eve; of 

ying to He down in the filth on the car 

ors to sleep, and of trying to divide 1 

f of bread among 10 men on Christmas 

rning. 

From all this these young, once robust 
Americans came here. They were billeted in 
8 flumsy, rotting wooden buildings, one of 
hich housed 160 men. This was possible 

cause the building, 60 by 40 feet, was ut- 
ierly bare of furniture. There were no beds, 
no chairs, not even blankets. 

The stench of this building was overpow- 
ering and these once healthy and vigorous 
youths kept apologizing to me for their ap- 

‘arance and for the danger of my catching 

e from them. On legs devoid of muscle 
r tissue—mere skin-encased bones—they 
tood tottering around me, each trying to tell 
his bit of this story. 

They whipped off their dirty shirts to show 
me their skinny, blotched bodies. “I lost 
60 pounds, I guess,” said one veteran of the 
December offensive. Another tried to give 
me an idea of how husky he once was by 
displaying a faded picture of himself and 
mother. It was hard to believe it was the 
same man. 


A LOSING FIGHT FOR LIFE 


One of two United States doctors, officer 
prisoners, who were permitted to stay with 

he men, said the daily diet was less than 
1,400 calories in this prison. Soup without 
substance, ersatz bread, indigestible cheese, 
and a vile coffee substitute were handed out 
in microscopic portions to these men, who 
fought to maintain life. Their rescue was 
fortunate because they were losing the fight. 

The sanitation facilities for this kuilding 
housing 160 consisted of one water tap, 
from which a feeble dribble splashed in a 
crusted, tiny bowl. The toilet was a hole in 
the floor. These had to serve the 160, who 
had no soap, no towels; only cold water. 

They slept on the bare floor, close-huddled, 
crowding every inch. Not all could lie down 
1t the same time because of insufficient floor 
space. They had to take turns standing up. 

On February 6 Allied planes strafed this 
unmarked camp. Three Americans and un- 
revealed numbers of others were killed. Be- 
iween December 26 and February 20, 80 cases 
of pneumonia were treated. Only one of 
these, all Americans, died. The sole drug the 

ctors had was a few sulfa pills, which the 
men contributed from their combat first-aid 
packs when they arrived. With this meager 

ore of drugs the two American doctors 
treated a dozen different diseases. 

“A pair of clean hands, one needle-holder, 
one pair of forceps, one pair of scissors, and 
. spool of black cotton thread was our sur- 
gical equipment,” a medic, one of eight as- 
sisting doctors, told me. He took me to the 
“pharmacy.” On two 1!4,-foot shelves rested 
the sparse assortment of things that anyone 
an buy for a couple of doliars in a drug store 
without a prescription. 

RED CROSS PACKAGES STOLEN 

The Americans received one shipment of 
Red Cross prisoner-of-war packages. 

“There were 2,199 packages,” a sergeant 
told me. “One hundred and one packages 
of the shipment were missing. They were 
stolen by the German guards. We had bor- 
rowed 705 packages from the Serbs some time 
before and paid them back out of the ship- 
ment. What was left had to he divided 
among 3,200 men.” 
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[From the New York Times of April 4, 1945] 
YANKS BARE PRison Horror—‘Guosts” FicHT 
OvER Foop 
(By John MacCormac) 


WitH UNITED STATES SECOND ARMORED Divt- 
SION, IN GERMANY, April 3.—A war corre- 
spondent sees some grim sights. Not often 
among them, however, is that of men fight- 
ing one another frantically for a loaf of bread 
or scooping up raw flour from the ground 
and wolfing it down in handfuis. Men, par- 
ticularly if they are soldiers in the same 
army, must be mad with hunger to do that. 

The 9,500 Russian prisoners of war whom 
this correspondent saw today in a German 
prison camp at Eselheide, some 11 miles 
southeast of Bielefeld, were as near starva- 
tion as it seemed possible for men to be and 
survive. For weeks before some 12 to 15 
had been dying daily, and of those who con- 
tinued to hold body and soul together there 
were some who obviously were doing so only 
by an effort of will. They looked like ghosts. 

There are said to be some 20,000,000 dis- 
placed persons in Germany and, after what 
this correspondent saw today, that term 
should go down in history as one of the most 
colossal euphemisms of all time. Among 
them are many millions of Allied war prison- 
ers. The location of the camps in which 
they were confined is well known to the 
Allied bombing commands and presumably 
to supreme headquarters. The replacement 
of displaced persons is a problem to which 
the allied governments have given much 
thought and is acknowledged to be the most 
immediate task of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 


CAMP HORRIFIES AMERICANS 


But when a tank company of the Eighty- 
second Reconnaissance Battalion liberated at 
4 p. m. yesterday what was known to the 
Germans as Prisoner of War Camp 326, it 
came as a total surprise. When the condi- 
tions of the camp were investigated, surprise 
changed to horror and, when its needs were 
ascertained, to perplexity. The Eighty-second 
was operating as a mopping-up force for the 
American Second Armored Division, which 
had broken through the enemy lines three 
days earlier and was racing eastward. The 
job of the Eighty-second was to fight Ger- 
mans, not to feed Russians. 

But when the Russians in camp 326 saw 
American tanks approaching they had only 
one thought—that deliverance was at hand— 
and deliverance for them, after some three 
years of semistarvation, had come to mean 
only one thing, food. Still above them in 
12 towers that watched and warded the camp 
were 200 German guards with machine guns, 
but the prisoners cared no more for them. 

What they cared for, aiter subsisting for 
months on 9 ounces of bread a day, plus soup 
faintly reminiscent of vegetables, was food, 
food in the camp warehouses. So they 
stormed the warehouses. Their own camp 
committee tried to restrain them with rifles, 
which the German guards had given to them 
on this last day of durance. But it was use- 
less. By mere body pressure they broke in 
the walls cf two warehouses 

Said First Lt. Donald P. Chase, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., liaison officer with the Eighty- 
second: 

“I never saw such a sight. One man would 
grab a loaf of bread and try to wolf it down. 
Others would fight him for it until finally 
there would be nothing but crumbs on the 
ground. The German guards in their towers 
were afraid to come down. They wouldn't 
budge even when we fired machine guns over 
their heads. Our men had to go up and haul 
them down. 

“I don’t blame them. When you see a man 
eating raw cabbages whole, as if they were 
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watermelons—a man who looks like death 
warmed over—I guess you don’t feel very 
comfortable if you're the guy responsible for 
his condition.” 

MEN SCAVENGE FOR FOOD 


Finally Capt. George Karl, of Ellenville, 
N. Y., commander of the tank company, 
posted his tanks around the camp, armed five 
Russians who seemed more responsible than 
the rest and allowed the German camp com- 
mandant to surrender his guards and the 
camp, which he did in a formal letter written 
in bad English. 

When this correspondent arrived at the 
camp 3 hours later he saw its occupants still 
searching the ground for flour, bread crumbs, 
and raw macaroni, which had been spilled 
there as a result of the rush on the ware- 
houses. What they found they ate just as it 

There were Ukrainians among them, and 
Cossacks, slant-eyed Tartars, men from the 
Urals and the steppes. But they had two 
things in common—their uniform and their 
hunger. One kissed the hand of a corre- 
spondent who gave him a cigarette. Another, 
to whom I gave a K ration, trembled and be- 
came speechless. But these men, emaciated 
as they were, were the strong ones. They 
had enough energy leit to fight one another 
for food. 

They seemed hale and hearty compared 
with some of those in the prison hospital 
with its 3,000 inhabitants. A Russian Medi- 
cal Corps colonel who showed me around 
could speak German. He showed me one 
hut containing men who had nothing more 
or less wrong with them than sheer starva- 
tion. He lifted the shirt of one poor fellow 
to show how his spine almost cleaved to his 
breastbone. Hunger had wrought so might- 
ily on this soldier that against a strong light 
his body would have been semitransparent. 

He was a mere shadow of a man who had 
to hold on to his cot for support. He wept 
when he told how he had been marched with 
two other haggard survivors of the same ordeal 
for a month and a half from the eastern front 
to the camp. During all that time, he swore, 
his guards gave him no food. He had lived 
only because of the charity of peasants, Rus- 
sian, Polish, and German, in the lands 
through which he had passed. He had been 
unable to regain weight on the starvation fare 
in this camp. 





HOSPITALS WITHOUT SUPPLIES 

The Russian doctor—a calm, forthright 
man who scemed to have the situation as 
well in hand as could any man—took me into 
another hut that contained 400 survivors of 
abdominal operations. They needed a special 
diet, but there had been none for them. He 
had almost no medicine, antiseptics, or band- 
ages. Only two of ihe dozen huts for lying 
cases had sheets or b'ankets. None had head 
heat until 3 days ago, when the prisoner 
growing bold as word of the war's progress 
reached them, seized stoves from the camp 
commissary and installed them themselves, 
But as the prisoners grew bolder their Ger 
man guards became more nervous and in one 
hospital hut were a nuinber of Russians who 
had been shot by the guards for approaching 
too near the barbed wire that surrounded 
the camp or calling too urgently for food. 

In his letter of surrender, which was inter- 
larded with references to the Geneva Conven- 
tion, the German camp commandant said 
there were a fortnight’s provisions in stceck. 
He supplemented this with some crocodile 
tears over the condition of his prisoners. I 
saw thousands of loaves of bread stacked up. 
But when we left the still intact warehouses 
the problem of distributing them without 
provoking another rict had not been worked 
out. 
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§ ven the story to the world, but I 
} » Co s should be given these 
details, since it may induce some of our 
Members to take a different view as to 


how far the German “supermen” really 
may be trusted to live up to any agree- 
ments or treaties. All the gruesome de- 
tails of the tortures of American pris- 
oners of war in Germany should be kept 
in mind when the time comes to write a 
treaty of peace with the world’s greatest 
gangsters. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my colleacue the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. WASIELEWSKI] now on 
leave of absence, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that because of pressing and im- 
portant official business he be granted 
additional leave to and including April 
is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BRETTON WOODS 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
he request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will soon be called 
upon to vote on the so-called Bretton 
Woods agreement and on several amend- 
ments which will undoubtedly be pro- 
posed. Probably no more complex and 
important subject will be considered at 
the present session. 

On a recent morning, at my request, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WotcottT] devoted an hour and a half of 
his time to a discussion of the principal 
features of the agreement and of the 
proposed amendments with some of the 
newly elected Republican Members of 
Congress. 

He did this with complete impartiality 
and everyone of us came away with a 
much clearer understanding of the issues 
involved than we had before. 

I want to pay public tribute to the 
gentleman from Michigan for his helpful 
discussion and I hope that when the 
gentleman from Michigan is allotted 
time in connection with the debate on 
the bill there will be a full attendance of 
femkers of this House, 

Iam sure that those who do listen will 
be as much assisted in.a comprehension 
of the issues involved as we were. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rrcorp and include therein a resolution. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM asked and was 
fiven permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a poem written 
by Lt. Mitchell T. Ancker. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
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include an editorial from the New York 
Heraid Tribune. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
REcorp., 

Mr. HCEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp 
and include a letter by Dr. J. S. Davis. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include Senate Concurrent 

esolution 17 passed by the Iowa As- 
sembly in opposition to a Missouri Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include house concurrent resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of Iowa. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
speech that he recently made. 


PAYMENTS OF OLD-AGE SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from New 
York? 

* There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to draw the attention of 
the House to a recent resolution passed 
by the State Legislature of New York 
memorializing the Congress to pass leg- 
islation to give an appropriate credit for 
the purposes of old-age and survivorship 
insurance to those who are fighting in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
for their service in such forces. 

I think it is time the House began con- 
sidering such a proposal. I am for the 
idea. Iam going to introduce legislation 
to take care of it. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the civil-service retirement law, 
servicemen who come under these cate- 
gories are provided for in this manner. 
But that does not help the millions in 
this war who are on the outside. Ade- 
quate provision should be made for 
them, too. 

It seems to me that any man fighting 
for his country should have credit for 
time spent in service applied to insur- 
ance for his old age. It should not stop 
with just one group or two groups. The 
credit given should be universal whether 
the man be a Government employee, a 
railroad worker, or one of the millions 
working for private enterprise. 

Regardless of where they worked be- 
fore the war or what they worked at, 
they should all be treated alike and in a 
fair manner. After all, they are all sol- 
diers. I ask the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Members of the House, so 
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that all veterans will be given a chance to 
have these bencfits paid. 

The SFEARER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 

FCOD SHORTAGE 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include there- 
in a letter to the War Food Adminis- 
trator and also a release from the de- 
pariment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no cbjection. 

(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 


Appendix. ] 
PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 
Mr. MICHENER. Myr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
i minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader 
what the program will be for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday will be 
the Consent Calendar; Tuesday the Pri- 
vate Calendar; Wednesday the naval ap- 
propriation bill. I assume that will be 
finished in 1 day. If not, that will con- 
tinue. Thereafter the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill. That 
will continue until disposec of. That is 
the program for next week. 

Mr. MICHENER. And there will 
probably be some conference reports? 

Mr.McCORMACKR. Yes. Ithank the 
gentleman for calling that to my atten- 
tion. If any conference reports come in, 
of course, they will be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


TEE PORK SHORTAGE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
War Food Administration, whose con- 
flicting rules and orders have been par- 
tially responsible for the acute hog and 
pork shortage, will heed the advice cf 
the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange and 
act quickly on two suggestions this or- 
ganization makes, the pork shortage can 
be halted to some extent until production 
can catch up with consumption. 

This organization, the second largest 
in the nation, operated by men who 
know the livestock business, processing 
and marketing, suggest, first, that the 
War Food Administration immediately 
increase the floor price guaranty for 
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ws and gilts 180 pounds up, to 
75 Chi cago basis, same as a year 
with this price structure continued 
farch 31, 1946. They claim that 
move vill stimulate hog production 
i that it will be much cheaper for the 
ronment if a surplus is created to 
i eood on the price than with packer 
ubsidies now being paid. 
Second, that the O. P. A. immediately 
mpt to stop the diversion of hogs 
iy from regular market channels by 
blishing larger ceiling differentials 
‘jhe market. This will channel hogs 
the Federal inspected packing house 
markeis and will lessen the supply that 
; now going to the black markets. 
The livestock exchange points out 
i there were 44 percent less hogs being 
ered through Federal inspected 
‘nal markets during the first 2 
15 of this year than reached these 
lav markets 1 year ago. They point 
irther that a check on 12 principal 
; of the United States for the first 
yonths of this year shows a drop from 
first 2 months of last year of 58 per- 
In other words, less than half the 
hoes are going into the regular markets 
ff the Nation than were just 1 year ago, 
vhile the black market is booming. 
It is to be hoped that the War Food 
Administration and the Office of Price 
Administration, who have the power to 
make these changes, will, at the same 
time, exercise good common sense and 
make them. 
The St. Louis Livestock Exchange says: 
If the situation is to be relieved, action 
must be taken immediately by the War Food 
1 stration and the Office of Price Ad- 
minisiration. 











It is high time these two organizations, 
who have this power,,use if before the 
arket for the farmers of this country 
is destroyed, the distribution meat serv- 
ice oO ganizations of this country are 
driven out of business, and a real meat 
famine proceeds to the point where we 
‘annot properly feed our own people and 
military forces, to say nothing of our 
commitments by the administration to 
help feed the other nations and a lib- 
erated countries where food is hecoming 
the raost important matter to uae e ee o- 
ple ail over the world. 
O. P. A. FAILURES 

My. JENKINS. Mr. Soeaker, I ask 
manimous consent to address the House 
1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, frequent- 
ly in the past 2 years I and other mem- 
bers of the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee have stood on 
this fioor and vigorously protested the 
fallacious food policies of the New Dea 
Its policies have been unsound and its 
administration has been arrogant and 
inefficient. In svite of these and other 
protestations, the New Deal has defiantly 
pursued its course until today the Na- 
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tion is aroused as it probably has no 
been aroused before over a purely eco- 
nomic situation. ther than acknowl- 
edge its inefficiency ihe O. P. A. defiantly 
attempts to defend itself when there is 
no defense. The messy situation that 
has been developed in the Sensie inves- 
tigaticn in the last few days with refer- 
ence to meat had previously been par- 


tially developed by our Food Study Com- 
mittee. 

The muddling methods of the Food 
Department of the O. P. A. have heen de- 
structive in many other respecis. 

The policies adopted in the handling 


of sugar are indefensible. 

Failure to make prepar I 2 
production of future crops will bring se- 
rious consequences. 

For many reasons farmers and 
ducers everywhere have announce 
curtailment of production. 

Nothing has been done to supply the 


rtion 


pre- 
ed a 


urgent need for farm implements. On 
the contrary, a further reduction is prob- 


able. 

Lack of cooperation between the food 
authorities of the O. P. A. and the War 
Food Administration carrics destructive 
consecuences. 

The only solution of this serious prob- 
lem is a complete cleaning out ad the O;- 
fice of Price Administration as it applies 
to food. This should apply both to per- 
sonnel and to policies. 

All food activities should be placed un- 
der one head w ith full authority and full 
responsibility. The President should ap- 
point a good man and then leave him 

alone to operate without Presidential or 
political interference. 

The producer is the most important 
factor in the food problem and he should 
be encouraged and not threatened. 

Processors and distributors are impor- 
tant factors and if they had been given 
proper consideration, the widely preva- 
lent black market might have been pre- 
vented. Many thousands of honest re- 
tail grocers and butchers have been put 
out of business by the punitive amitiods 
employed by the New Deal. 

Nobody objects to rationing when it is 
necessary. A complete abandonment of 
price conirol is not advisabie now, but 
the American housewife has every rea- 
son to complain of the innumerable 
senseless reguiations to which she has 
been subjected in her efforts to provide 
food for her family. The situation is se- 
rious and will become more serious. 
Everybody is dissatisfied. It is now right 
up to the President. It is an executive 


matter which the President cannot 
evoid. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from South Dakota I[Mr. 
CasE] may have indefinite leave of ab 
sence due to a death in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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I oor SION OF ) EMARES 
Mr. MUNDT. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
US consent to extend my own 
rics in the Recoxp and to ide 
therein a letter on the food situation 
from B. E. Cunningham, secretarv of 
the S‘oux City, Iowa, Livestock Ex- 

chan 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman frem Souih 


— ta? 
here was no objecti iO] n. 

IMIANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
( ft ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude the: rein an article which appeared 
in tne Helena, Mont., Independent Rec- 
ord of April 8, 194 45. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there cbjection to 


the request of the gentlemen from 
Moni tana? 

There was no objection. 

Myr. ROI BSION of Kentucky. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous 
revise and extend my remar 
cluce sorne brief exce 


consent to 
Ks and in- 
ots from a report. 


The SPEAKER. fs there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman fron 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR 
Mr. ROBSION cf Kentucky. Mr. 


Se unanimeus 5 conse nt to ad- 
Gress the Hot use for 1 minuie and to 
revise and extend my remark 

The SPEAKER. Is 
to the request of 


Kentucky? 





e objection 
ine man from 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have todey asked the indui- 
gence of the House so inat I may bring 
to the aitention of the House and to Lhe 
count ry the fascinating and gripping 
story of Pvt. (ist cl.) Wilburn Ross, route 
2, Strunk, McCreary County, Ky. It is 
ene of, if not the most remarkable story 
that I have ever read in a e naval and 
military annals of our country. It is the 
story of a 22-year old Aas rican soldier 
who, having killed and wounded single- 
handed more than 58 German soldiers 
in a contest not a the hattle between 
David and Goliath, at Mount St. Jacques 
France, last Oc sahar was 
awarded the Congressicnal Medal of 
Honor—the highest award that this 
Government bestows upon either enlisted 
man or officer in cur Army. 

Private Ross served heroically in 1943 
in the Italian campaign. He was slightly 
wounded in one fight and seriously 
wounded in another, for which he re- 
ceived the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and he was also awarded the 
combat infantryman’s badge. 

His company was ordered to take a hiil, 
if possible, at Mount St. Jacques, France, 

whieh was defended by sirongly en- 
trenched German troops. The Germans 
were too strong for our boys, as they 
were in a sheltered position, with superior 
equipment: All of Private Ross’s com- 
pany was killed excent 22. Because of 





’ 
1? 
rer ‘ently 











the heavy German fire they were forced 
- to dig in within 200 yards of the German 
position under heavy gunfire from the 
Germans occupying the hill. Under the 
protection of heavy gunfire the company 
of Germans marched down the hill. Pri- 
vate Ross had the only machine gun. He 
insisted on taking his machine gun and 
placing it in front of the other 32 sur- 
vivors of his company, and between the 
Germans and his comrades. These sur- 
vivors had rifles, but only a smal! amount 
of ammunition. The survivors remained 
in the background. 

Here I desire to let First Sgt. Gerald 
T. Heckman, of Gloucester, N. J., who 
led the rifllemen of the ar describe 
what happened: 

Protected by heavy fire the Germans rushed 
down the hill. They were shouting and yell- 
ing. Private Ross waited until they were a 
dozen yards from his position hefore he 
opened up. His machine gun cut them down 
like a combine through a wheat field. 
They \ withdret vy, and the second attack was 
concentrated on Ross. The enemy automatic 
fire caused bits of the ground to jump up 
all around Ross, and it did not seem possible 
he could live in that fire and fire back at 
tnem. 


o ne 
going 


BULLETS BOUNCED OFF TRIFOD 


All attack Private Ross 


All during this was 


the object of atteck of a deadly concentra- 
tion of enemy rifles. I saw bullets bounce 
( his tripod and other bullets caused 
sparks from stones on the ground around 


him. Tne enemy scldiers crawled to within 
i2 or 15 feet of Ross and all had grenades in 
their hands. They were at such ciose range 
t he frequentiy had to jump up and pick 
up his one gun to change direction of the 

Cur company was desperately low on 


mnmMunNnition. 
Before the elg hth attack the Germans re- 
‘vonized. Almost all our riflemen were out 
oO mmunition. They abandoned the fox- 
hole and tock up a new position behind 
Private Ro ss. While he fired on the advanc- 


some of our riflemen crawled on 
to the machine gun, took sev- 

erel rounds from the ithe belt, and crawled 
back to their position. Private Ross hed 
protected the entire company with his life, 
He again broke the assault, Just as the 
Germans were breaking away his gun ceased 
firing. He had used eight boxes of ammuni- 
tion and that was all he had. None cf the 
ht surviving riflemen had any ammunition 
and they withdrew °0 yards to the rear, 
nere the mortar squad was located; but 
Private Ross decided to sweat it out in his 


ing enemy, 
their hands 





g pos ition. He was alone when the ninth 
ind ‘last counterattack got under way. This 
me the Ge rmans were determined to knock 


him out. They opened up on him with a hail 
f£ automatic weapons and grenades all 
When the Germans saw that 
replying to this fire, riflemen 
enades rushed in to finish 
We were sweating it out with bayo- 
nets fixed when two of our men brought up 
‘ more bexes of ammunition, and we rushed 
them to Private Ross just as the Germans 
Loading rapidly he squeezed off 
burst after burst into the enemy. He killed 
ver 40 Gern The Germans were charg- 
ing up in mass formation and within seconds 
iad killed over 40 and wounded many 
The surviving Germans ran back to 
the line of departure and the counterattacks 
were over. 
When he ran out of 


yround him. 


nd those with gre 





clesed in 


ans, 





ther 


ammunition Private 


Ross sat there as if he had plenty. But 
another minute and the Germans would 
have swarmed over his empty gun, 
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Private Ross’s lieutenant, William T. 
Wardell, of Beardstown, Ill., gives a 
graphic description of the battle of Pyi- 
vate Ross with the Germans. Lieutenant 
Wardell said in part: 

I pointed out to him that he had already 
done his duty and I told him that it was 
needless to stay out there 40 yards in front 
of the rest of the company on the chance 
that more ammunition might arrive. He 
merely shook his head. When the enemy 
turned and ran, German corpses were piled 
high around the gun. 


For sheer courage, for masterful judg- 
ment, cool and calculated action, I am 
sure there is no instance in the history 
of our country that will surpass that of 
Private Ross. 

AWANDED CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


When the report of the heroic action 
of Private Ross reached the War Depart- 
ment a short time ago, they awarded him 
the Congressional Medal of Honor witha 
citation in the following language: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepedity 
at risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty. After experiencing his last raid Pri- 
vate Ross was advised to withdraw to the 
company command post together with 8 
surviving riflemen; but as more ammunition 
was expected, he declined to do so. Aiter 
having killed and wounded more than 58 
Germans in more than 5 hours of combat 
and saved the remnants of his company from 
destruction, Private Ross remained at his 
post the following day for a total of 36 hours. 
His actions throughout this engagement 
were an inspiration to his comrades and 
maintained the high traditions of the mili- 
tary service. 

THE ONLY KENTUCKIAN 


Approximately 9,000,000 men have 
been inducted into the United States 
Army during this war, and they have 
fought heroically and courageously on 
every battle front of the world. But only 
28 enlisted men have been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and only 
12 of these 28 were privates, first class; 
and the War Department advises me 
that Private Ross is the only enlisted 
man from Kentucky who has received 
this distinction in the present World 
War. 

I want it clearly understood that noth- 
ing I say here is intended to detract from 
the patriotic and courageous services 
that have been rendered by millions of 
other men in our armed services in all 
parts of the world. Many an enlisted 
man has rendered services “at risk of 
life and beyond the call of duty” and no 
doubt their acts have not been brought 
to the attention of the War Department 
and they have not received any citations. 

I have always believed and still believe 
that we have the finest men and officers 
in the world in our Army, and the same 
goes for our Navy. American fighting 
men have not been defeated on land or 
sea or in the air. They have added im- 
perishable glory to our country. And the 
heroic action of this hill country boy 
from Kentucky has helped to contribute 
to the very highest and best traditions 
of American fighting men from Lexing- 
ton in 1775 to this very day. 


APRIL 


IIGNORABLE, TiUMBLE, PATRIOTIC FAMILY 

The father of this fine soldier js Mr, 
Ned Ross, his mother is Mrs. Maude R 
They have a little hillside farm in Me- 
Creary County, Ky., and have brought 
into the world a number of fine children. 
They could not make a livelihood from 
the sterile soil of that little mouniain 
farm alone. The father has worked ect- 
ting out timber and in the mines for th 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. Pvt. Wil- 
burn Ross has a second brother, Oshorne 
Ross, 21 years of age. He joined the 
Army early in the war and en January 
3, 1945, was severely wounded in the bai - 
tle of Leyte, P. I., and he is now at Whi 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., recovering fron 
these severe wounds. And there js 
third brother, Conrad Glen Ross, who 
a little over 18 years of age, and he is in 
the Army in the foreign service. J) 
boys worked on the farm in the timber 
woods and in the coal mines. 

What a wonderful contribution this 
father and mother and these three na- 
triotic sons have mede in their sacrilices 
to cur country! This great republic ¢ 
never fully repay its debt of gratitude to 
this father and mother and these son 
and to the millions of other fathers and 
mothers and sons who have given so 
much to our country in this emergency 

A GREAT INSPIRATION 

The Rosses are a patriotic, God-fear- 
ins, liberty-loving family. In fact they 
are a pert of that great section of our 
country where the people know but ov 
allegiance and that is to the Unitcd 
States, and where they follow but on 
flag and that is the Stars and & 
There is no spot large enough in my con- 
gressional district to put up a staff carr: 
ing a flag of a country or people dislo 
to this Nation. I have never heard of 
single person in ali*the 17 counties in m 
district accused of disloyalty to our coun 
try in this war. : 

The lives of this family should he 
inspiration to all of us. If we had t th 
spirit of Private Ross, would there be a1 
stoppage in our munitions plants, or an 
let-down on the farms or on the rail- 
roads, or other activities essential to our 
war effort, to produce all the ships, muni- 
tions, food, and clothing necessary, and 
more, to enable our defenders to win an 
early and conclusive victory over ow 
enemies? 

Private Ross did not quibble about 
hours or pay. He remained on duty, 
according to the records of his supeiiors, 
after having spent 5 hours in this ter- 
rible ordeal, and he remained on duis 
that night and the following day—36 
hours in all. Would not some of us have 
thought we had done a very good day’s 
work when we had killed and wounded 
58 Germans, under the terrific strain 
that this private soldier was under? 
But this fine American boy remained on 
duty in the tense atmosphere of impend- 
ing attack on the western front for 36 
hours after this remaikable achievement. 

Let us all do all we can to emulate the 
fine example of this father and mother 
end these three fine sons, and put forth 
every effort within our power to bring 
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schools and classes and cooperating with 
for the production of the best 


em alway: 


“rade of citizenship for our country. I would 
recommend to all student bodies and organi- 
‘ations, inciuding the Young Citizens’ 


League, that they put on some kind of ap- 
propriate school program or exercises dur- 
ing teacher appreciation week. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of South Dakota, this 15th 
day of February 1845 

M. Q. SHARPE, 
Gt ior of Soutit Dakota. 


Mrs. L. M. LARSEN, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, South Dakota is one of 
the States of the Union which through- 
out its short but brilliant history has 
always placed great emphasis upon the 
importance of education. We have pre- 
served our public-school lands. We 
have established a group of growing and 
important State institutions of higher 
learning. The session of the legislature 
which has recently adjourned passed an 
appropriation measure implementing an 
earlier adopted teacher-retirement law 
so that for the first time our educators 
have access to an operating retirement 
plan which will minimize the insecurity 
of illness and old age. South Dakota’s 
sole contribution to famed Statuary Hall 
in this Capitol Building is a statue to 
a great educator, Gen. W. H. Beadle, 
whose likeness in bronze was fashioned 
as a result of funds made possible by 
contributions from the school children 
and teachers of South Dakota. 

Even so, the teachers of South Dakota 
like the teachers of other States of the 
Union, are not paid salaries which are 
anywhere nearly commensurate with the 
time they have devoted to their own 
preparation or the talents which they 
display as the tutors of tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. Most of them could earn con- 
siderably more were they to give up their 
classrooms and devote their efforts to 
the marts of trade, to our great produc- 
tion industries, or tu the practice of other 
professions. The fact that so many 
teachers have stayed by their jobs 
throughout this long war is indeed a 
great tribute to the unselfish devotion 
which they have to the cause of educa- 
tion. It is a fact which the rest of us 
should never fail to appreciate, and it 
is something which we should keep in 
mind as provisions are made in the post- 
war era for the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational opportunities in this 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the following figures are 
for the Nation as a whole and not for 
South Dakota and while I am glad to 
say teachers’ salaries in South Dakota 
are above the median they are still so 
low that they compare unfavorably with 
other professions in our State. However, 
the average salary of all teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors in the public 
schools of this country in 1942 was $1,500. 
For rural teachers throughout America, 
the average was only about $900. These 


fieures for the salaries of Federal Gov- 
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ernment employees doing civilian work 
which for the same period was $1,926 and 
which on the average represent workers 
with less collegiate training than the 
teachers in our schools. For employees 
in manufacturing industries who work 
shorter hours and in positions of less re- 
sponsibility the average salary for the 
same year was $2,043. Sc long as a na- 
tion pays higher rewards to those who 
work with material things than it pays 
to those who train our children, Mr. 
Speaker, that nation still has much to 
learn about the relative values of life. 

When Thomas Jefferson founded the 
great University of Virginia he chose as 
the motto for that school, “And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shail make 
you free.” How tragically we are all 
seeing the veracity of that saying being 
written across the face of the world in 
the blood of our best young men during 
this global war. If children around the 
world could have been taught the truth 
during the past quarter of a century, the 
great, silent force of education might 
well have prevented a war which force of 
arms and show of might entirely failed 
to stop. 

Even today, with victory near, the 
crying need of the hour is for high- 
minded, intelligent, freedom-loving 
teachers in every country of the world 
to teach oncoming generations the vir- 
tues of peace and the vicious follies of 
the hatreds, the greeds, the disregard 
for the rights of others, the selfishness, 
and the vanities which always lead to 
war. Here in America, let us resolve to 
beiter reward our teachers and better 
equip our schools so that in peace as in 
war we can show the rest of the world 
how to develop and display the effective 
forces which are needed to secure re- 
sults, 

Fuily as much as the great productive 
capacities of our farms and our factories 
and the unbending courage of our men 
and women in uniform, Mr. Speaker, our 
American schools have contributed to 
our victories in this war. Last Septem- 
ber in France while I was having lunch 
with General Eisenhower in his head- 
quarters, he told me and a number of my 
colleagues who were with me on a mis- 
sion that one of the great superiorities 
which the American soldier displayed 
over his Nazi adversary was the ability 
to think for himself and to exercise his 
own initiative in a tight spot. General 
Eisenhower rightfully attributed that 
menial alertness and agility to the train- 
ing which American soldiers received in 
the classrooms of the schools of this 
Republic. But let us remember that 
without the inspirational leadership of a 
teacher, the bare walls of a classroom 
or the bookcases of a library could do 
little to Guicken the imagination or train 
the mind of the average American stu- 
dent who is today distinguishing him- 
self with valor in battle areas all over 
the world. 

Following this war the demands uvon 
our educational system will exceed any- 
thing in all our previous history. Not 
only will hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women discharged from the 
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armed services be crowding our school- 
rooms in search of more learning but to 
their ranks will be added almost equal 
numbers of boys and girls of school age 
who have disrupied their schooling to 
work in the deiense industries. Tho 
realization of the dreams and hopes of al] 
these eager youngsters will depend pri- 
marily upon the ability of this Republic 
to have available a gigantic corps of well- 
trained, professional-minded, and ade- 
quately paid teachers. 

A dissatisfied or a disspirited teacher 
in a classroom, sir, can do more to 
dampen the ardor and discourage the 
ambition of a student than anything else 
which all the imps of ignorance can 
conceive to hold a nation in intellectual! 
darkness. Conversely,. books cannot 
grow so old nor classrooms become so 
bleak that education can be withheld 
from the student who is fortunate 
enough to face each day a teacher who 
loves the profession which he or she has 
selected as a lifetime career. 

Statistics gathered by the United 
States Department of Labor indicate that 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 young 
people, 18 years and less of age, are now 
employed in industry and on our farms, 
in contrast with a peacetime average of 
900,000. Education faces the challenge 
of drawing these boys and girls out of 
the labor market and back into our insti- 
tutions of learning. This country, Mr. 
Speaker, faces the challenge of making 
schools and teachers available to this 
great group in addition to the great 
numbers who will come home from the 
war eager to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions in the G. I. bill of rights which 
make it possible for them to go to school 
or college. 

So much confidence have I in the tre- 
mendous force of education that I have 
introduced two bills in the present ses- 
sion of Congress designed to utilize the 
infiuences of education in the promotion 
and preservation of a just and permanent 
peace. Onc of them is H. R. 1740, which 
would provide for exchange scholarships 
among the student teachers of the 
teacher-training institutions of the pan- 
American republics. The other is 
House Resolution 215, which would place 
this House on record favoring the estab- 
lishment of an international office of 
education to serve as a great clearing 
house of educational ideals and to en- 
courage the right type of training in 
proper principles of peaceful behavior 
among students throughout the world. 

Twelve of the happiest—and perhaps 
the most fruitful—years of my life were 
spent as a high-school or college teacher. 
I know from experience that if we Amer- 
icans will give education a real oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its great effective- 
ness that it can go far toward equipping 
this Republic to meet the great chal- 
lenge which it confronts and that it can 
render trojan service wherever in the 
world it is utilized as a force for peace 
and as a device for implementing and 
expanding freedom by the simple proc- 
ess of teaching eternal truths to people 
everywhere. 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—OVER- 
CHARGES FOR ELECTRICITY, 1944 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables 
end other data I have compiled on the 
power question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 

issippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country certain interests are at- 
tacking the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
with two objects in view, to discredit the 
work of that great organization and to 
prevent the creation of additional au- 
ihorities throughout the country to de- 
velop and distribute the water power of 
this Nation. 

While that is going on we see a great 
flood sweeping down the Ohio River de- 

\roying millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and wiping out human lives. 
We see the same deplorable conditions 
n the Missouri River and other large 
ireams throughout the Nation. Fr 
down the Mississippi, as a result of the 
failure to develop regional authorities on 
these various tributaries, we see the Mis- 
issippi breaking over its levees and de- 
(roying untold millions of dollars’ worth 
of property as well as destroying human 
lives and depriving the people of a great 

rtile avea of this country of the oppor- 
tunity to make a crop during the year 
1945. 

All of this could have been prevented 
by the development of authorities such 
as the T. V. A. on these great tributaries. 

There seems to be in progress an or- 
eanized campaign of abuse and misrep- 
resentation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, its costs, its functions, its opera- 
tions, and its benefits to mankind. 

Twelve years ago on this floor I led the 
fight for the creation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, while my distinguished 
friend, who has now passed to the great 
beyond, George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
led the fight at the otuer end of the 
Capitol. ; 

We had the support of the adminis- 
tration. The bill was passed after a hard 
fight, and President Roosevelt signed it, 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as it stands today. 

The T. V.A. has proved to be the great- 
est development of ancient or modern 
times. It has done more for the Ameri- 
can people than any other project that 
has ever been instituted, and it is doing 
more now for you and the people you rep- 
resent than any other development yet 
undertaken, as I will show you before I 

ave the flocr this afternoon. 

You see no destructive floods on the 
Tennessee. They are all under control. 

We have a splendid navigation chan- 
nel on the Tennessee all the way up to 
Knoxville. 

The T. V. A. is generating about 
12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity cach year thet was formerly going to 
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waste. It is now being used to light the 
homes and business establishments, op- 
erate the appliances, turn the wheels of 
industry, and produce the materials of 
war for our men on the various fighting 
fronts. 

By the coordination of those dams we 
were able to cut the flood crest on the 
Ohio and save the city of Cairo a few 
years ago. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true that the Ten- 
nessee River is the only river that flows 
through seven States and drains the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the brightest 
thing the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has said since he advocated “licking the 
platter clean.” 

I hope the gentleman remains in the 
Chamber. I am going to discuss the 
power rates in Pennsylvania in a mo- 
ment, and I want to ask why he piddles 
around with such matters while the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are overcharged 
$104,000,000 a year for their own elec- 
tricity. 

Now, if anybody else wants to get in 
on this discussion the door is open, be- 
cause this issue reaches into every home, 

But let me go back to the floods on the 
Tennessee. A few years ago the people 
of Cairo were all sitting on the anxious 
seat, expecting that the water would 
sweep over the levee and destroy that 
city. Had it not been for the dams on 
the Tennessee that®would have occurred. 
But those dams held back the flood waters 
of the Tennessee and saved Cairo. We 
have spent almost a billion dollars try- 
ing to control floods on the Mississippi 
River. But the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is the only thing that ever held 
back the flood crest to such an extent as 
to save the lower Mississippi Valley from 
destructive overflows. 

In 1927, if we had had the T. V. A. in 
operation we could have held these flood 
crests down to where they would never 
have broken ever, and all that devasta- 
tion would have been prevented. 

In addition to that, we have built a 
navigation channel all the way from 
Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
opened up one of the finest sections of 
this world to navigation. ‘This can be 
done on every other large stream in 
America. 

But that is not all, the T. V. A. is gen- 
erating 12,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity a year, that is being used not 
only by domestic and commercial and 
industrial consumers in the area, but it 
is also going into war production. Hed 
it not been for the power generated on 
the Tennessee River, and on the Colum- 
bia River, I do not know what we would 
have done in this great wer emergency. 

But throughout the country we find 
various and sundry charses keing made 
to the effect that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a burden on the Treasury of 
the United States. I see that the mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo., of all places, stated 
that “The United States Treasury has 
advanced capital to the extent cf $700,- 
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000,000 for the T. V. A.,” and that “ae- 
tual interest charges are buried in the 
vast general expenses of the Treasury.” 

Then he goes on and attempts to show 
that the T. V. A. is a burden upon the 
taxpayers of the Nation. But listen to 
his statement: 

During the year T. V. A. made payments 
in lieu cf taxes amounting to $2,000,000 
which was 6 percent of gross revenue. At 





the same time the privately owned anc oper- 
erated power companies paid apprcx:metely 
24 percent of their revenues in taxes, or four 


times the T. V. A. figure. 


™ 1936 and 1937 the Federal Power 
Commission issued a report on the taxes 
ot the various power companies of the 
entire Nation. I have that report before 
me. It shows that the gross percentage 
cf taxes to gross revenue of private power 
companies were not 24 percent, but 13.2 
percent. 

If they are paying any more taxes now 
than they did then, it is excess profits 
taxes, based on the overcharges for elec- 
tricity throughout the country. But the 


$700 000,600 as invesiment in the T. V. A. 
to which he attempted to relate power 
carnings after deductions of expenses 
and other programs. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was more lavish in attributing 
capital funds to the assorted programs 
of T. V. A. I heiieve they called it a 
billion dellars. In discussion of the T. 
V. A. in connection with the Nation-wide 
referendum on national water resources 
policies among local chambers of com- 
merce last year, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared that the T. V. 
A. public-utilities business represents a 
billion-dollar investment, of which it 
says that a hundred million was at- 
tributed to the municipal and coopera- 
tive distributors of T. V. A. power. 

The Edison Electric Institute, in its 
appraisal of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, was less liberal in its claim, but 
it included part of the facilities for flood 
control and navigation to run the power 
investment up to $555,000,000, including 
the investment of the distributors. 

So we find this $450.000,000 difference 
between these various critics, all of whom 
represent the viewpoint of those 
fish interests that were literally plunder- 
ing the American people on power rates 
when the T. V. A. was created, 
plundering them yet in some sections of 
the country, including Kansas Cily, and 
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the whole State of Missouri, as I will 
show before I close. 

Let us now see what these investments 
amount to. The facts which these prov- 
agandists seek to chscure are ible, 


As to investments the T. V. A. on June 39, 
1944, had total fixed essets of $757.596,- 
009. Included in the gross investment 
was the investment in multi-purpose 
dams providing navigation and flocd ¢ 


trol as well as power, and other dams and 


steam generating stations, and a chemi- 
cal plant of more than $9,000,000. Gen- 
eral plants of 1 $13,000,900; and 
construction in pro s totaled n 
iban $128,000,000 i » ore the 
which | ropa fandi would ¢ e 
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against the electric rate payers in the 
Tennessee Valley area. 

The total investment in power facili- 
ties on June 30, 1944, amounted to $403,- 
000,000 instead of a billion, as contended 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, for which depreciation re- 
serves of nearly $44,000,000 had been 
provided, leaving a net investment of 
$359,300,000. The power consumers are 
not supposed to pay for flood control 


and navigation any more than power 
consumers along the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, cr the Missouri are supposed to 


pay for flood control on those streams or 
the power consumers in Massachusetts 
are to pay for the construction or im- 
provement of the Cape Cod Canal. 

In the fiscal year 1944 the T. V. A. 
power operations provided nearly $25,- 
500,000 in gross revenue. 

Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gross] still present? 

After provisions for all expenses in- 
cluding $2,169,000 in payments in lieu 
of taxes to States and counties the power 
operations provided a net income of $14,- 
116,000, or about 40 percent of the gross 
revenue. Not even the frantic wails of 
the assorted propagandists of the Nation 
can change the fact of this net income 
or surplus, nor can they obscure the 
plain fact that T. V. A. power operations 
are on a Self-supporting and paying basis. 
Nor can they support their claim that 
T. V. A. should pay 22 or 23 or 24 percent 
of its gross revenue in taxes. Again the 
facts are simple. T. V. A. under section 
13 of the T. V. A. Act makes payment to 
the States and counties in which it 
operates to safeguard these subdivisions 
against loss of ad valorem taxes result- 
ing from the purchase of reservoir lands 
and power properties by the Federal 
Governinent through T. V. A. The 
propagandists failed to point out that the 
$2,169,000 paid in lieu of taxes by T. V. A. 
last year exceeded by $800,000 the taxes 
formerly paid to the States, counties, and 
municipalities under private ownership 
of these reservoir lands and utility prop- 
ertics which had been purchased by the 
ae Wes 

The municipal and cooperative electric 
power systems distributing T. V. A. power 
also paid taxes, or made payments in lieu 
therecf. The combined total is $4,137,- 
600, which exceeded by more than 
$1,200,009 the property taxes formerly 
paid on all reservoir lands and power 
properties purchased by the T. V. A. and 
the distributors. 

Again the charge is made that the 
T. V. A. pays no taxes. Here again they 
fail to point out that whereas the Federal 
taxes of utilities consist chiefly of a pro- 
portion of the net income, the entire net 
income of T. V. A. is the property of the 
Federal Government. 

They taik about private 
paying 24.5 percent o7 their gross reve- 
nues, which is almost twice what the rec- 
ord shows they did pay in 1936, but even 
then they fail to point out that 6.8 per- 
cent even of that is paid as taxes on ex- 
cess profits. Where do they get those 
excess profits? By wringing*them from 


companies 
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the power consumers of this country in 
overcharges. 

Now, as the T. V. A. progresses through 
its twelfth year, I submit, as I pointed out 
a few minutes ago, that it has proved to 
be the greatest development of its kind 
the world has ever known. And I am 
going to tell you why. In the first place, 
it has not only controlled floods and pro- 
vided for navigation channels, but it has 
saved 12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year that was absolutely 
going to waste. Do you know what 
that means? We all hear so much about 
manpower these days. Electricity is the 
greatest servant mankind has ever 
known, and the only one the man and 
woman of ordinary means can afford; 
and they can afford it only when the 
rates are such that they can afford to 
pay them. 

The power generated at Muscle Shoals 
alone, one dam on the Tennessee River, 
exceeds the combined physical strength 
of all the slaves freed by the Civil War. 
Now, bear that figure in mind. 

The power generated by the Tennessee 
Vailey Authority today exceeds the com- 
bined physical strength of every man in 
the United States living cast of the Mis- 
Sissippi River. 

The power generated at Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado River exceeds the com- 
bined physical strength of every man in 
the United States living west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The power generated at Grand Coulee 
in 24 hours exceeds the combined 
physical strength of*the entire man- 
hood of the Nation working 8 hours a 
day. 

But what is this power worth if we 
do not get it out to the people at rates 
they can afford to pay? 

I want to go back and call your atten- 
tion to some of the rates we were paying 
before the T. V. A. was created. 

When we created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in 1933, the power interests 
were buying power at Muscle Shoals un- 
der a contract with the Hoover ad- 
ministration at about 2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour and selling it to us at 10 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. The average rate paid 
in Florence, Ala., just across the river, 
was the same as that paid in Tupelo, 
Miss., my home town 100 miles away, 
and here it is. I am going to read you 
those rates, and then I am going to read 
the present rates. 


RESIDENTIAL RATES 1953 
First 30 kilowatt-hours a month, 10 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 170 kilowatt-hours a month, 8 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 300 kilowatt-hours a month, 7 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Next 350 kilowatt-hours a month, 6 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
All over 850 kilowatt-hours a month, 
5 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
RESIDENTIAL RATES 1945 
First 100 kilowatt-hours a month, 2 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 
ext 250 kilowatt-hours a month, 1 
cent a kilowatt-hour. 
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Next 700 kilowatt-hours a month, 4 
mills a kilowat-hour. 

All over 1,050 kilowatt-hours a month. 
7 milis a kilowatt-hour. 

The domestic consumers in that area 
were using an average of only about 35 
kilowatt-hours a month at that time. { 
believe by 1933 they got up to 35 kilo- 
watt-hours a month in Florence, Ala. { 
will show you in less than a minute w! 
they are using in Florence now. Th 
used 291 kilowatts a month in Janu. 
1945 instead of 35, as in 1933. 

What do you suppose they pay for j 
now? An average of 1.12 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour. What do you suppcse th 
paid wholesale to get that power? Ls 
us look at that. Instead of paying 2 
mills a kilowatt-hour as the power 
terests did in 1933, they pay 3.38 mill 
kilowatt-hour wholesale. Where the 
power company was paying 2 mills and 
selling it at a tov rate of 10 cents, they 
buy it for 3.88 mills and sell it at a top 
rate of 2 cents a kilowatt-hour—or an 
average of 1.12 cents a kilowait-hour. 

In 1933 in my town 19 percent of 
the domestic customers were using 
electric refrigerators. Today between 
95 and 100 percent of the power con- 
sumers in my town have electric re- 
frigerators. 

Let us turn to these rates and see 
what we are paying now. Let us just 
read this domestic schedule again. The 
residential rates that are paid, and lect 
us just compare them as we go alonr, 
and I will show you where ail this grip- 
ingis coming from. Here is their sched- 
ule for 1933. The first 30 kilowatt-hours 
per month, 10 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Here is our present schedule: The firs! 
100 kilowatt-hours a month, 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Their next block was 170 kilowati- 
hours, 8 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Our next block is 250 kilowatt-hour 
1 cent per kilowatt. 

Their next block was the next 300 
kilowatts, 7 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Ours is the next 700 kilowatt-hou: 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. These rat 
prevail in Corinth, Tupelo, and Coluin- 
bus in Mississippi; Decatur, Ala., and 
many other towns and cities throughou! 
the T. V. A. area. 

Where they paid 5 cents for all ove: 
850 kilowatt-hours in 1933, we now pa: 
7 mills per kilowatt-hour for all above 
1,050 kilowatt-hours per month, becau 
up to that amount the average is 7 mil! 
and we extend that on to maintain tho! 
level. Yet we pay interest on invest- 
ment, 6 percent. Our power systems cr 
separate from the other city propertics. 
We pay interest on the konds and pay 
all overhead charges. Then the only 
thing we can do with the surplus is to 
reduce the rates or extend the service. 
We cannot extend the service in tho 
towns and cities b ecause everybody | 


hia 








electricity. So we began to reduc 
rates. That Secon consumption ft 


) 
where the T. V. A. asked us not to recuce 
the rates any more because they needed 
this power for war - 
fore in Tupelo, and other cities, w? 
paid back to the } 


purposes. Ther 


consumers in ihe 
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m of Gividends in Government bonds 
h to —— the domestic rate to 
, average 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, 
as 12 years ago we were using 42 
watt-hours a month in that town and 
. pe ying on an average of 9.4 cents 
ci ratt-lowe for it. 
rhe average rate paid for domestic 
clectricity noes out the T. V. A. area 
‘js 1.79 cents per kilowatt-hour, as 
nst an average of about 3.65 cents a 
iowatt-hour for the rest of the country. 

I COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
ir. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 
ii. COLE of Missouri. How wide is 

he area of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? ’ 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question because I am 

» of the men who settled that question 
when Senator Norris and I introduced 
ihe bill creating the T. V. A. We provided 

iat this power is to be distributed 
throughout the distribution radius. The 
Army engineers in 1930, in their report 
stated that this power could be trans- 
mitted economically a distance of 350 
niles 

Mr. COLE cf Missouri. 

de? 

Mr. RANKIN. In any direction, from 
any dam, which they said would reach 
St. Louis and New Orleans. We are 
carrying it now, as far as 250 miles. 
That is about as far as we have gone. 
‘That is down through the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. 
entleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DE LACY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe these remarkable figures he 
is citing of reduction in rates are a great 
encouragement to industrialization of 
ihe country by free enterprise? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. Now, under- 
ta nid me, Iam as anti-Communist, anti- 
Pa: cist, anti-Nazi, antitotalitarian as 
any man in Congress, or out of it; but I 


On either 


Speaker, will the 


want to draw this distinction: The power 
business is not a private business. Itisa 
nublic business. Why? ecause clec- 


iricity today is one of the necessities of 
ovr modern life. That is one reason, 
Another reason is it must be handled by 
1 monopoly. You cannot have a half 
dozen coneerns distributing power to a 

own or a community. The overhead 

ould eat them up, worse than it is do- 
ng some of you now. 

Again, the waterpower of this country 
slveady belongs to the people, to the 
al Government. That was decided 

e Ashwander case. Chief Justice 
luches delivered the opinion in that 
case. JI was there and heard it. He 
ns followed the philosophy of John 

hall and all of the other great 
udges who had preceded him on that 
ust tribunal. 
ivain, in the Appalachian power case, 
it was decided that the power in the 
tributaries also belonged to the Federal 
Government. We are therefore dealing 
with power that already belongs to the 
American people, already belongs to the 
Government. It must be handled by a 
and it is a necessity in every 


r ih 


monopoly 


modern life. Therefore it is a public 
and not a private business 

Mr. DE LACY. I agree with the 
gentleman but I am afraid he mis- 
understcod the purport of my question. 
I was trying to bring out that the reduc- 
tion of these excessive rates in every 
area, including our own Northwest, has 
resulted in the vast upspringing of in- 
dustry under private enterprise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes, and the areas 
that do not have cheap eleciricity are 
going to suffer after this war is over. 
That is one reason it is so necessary to 
develop our water power now, as pro- 
vided in my bill, H. R. 1824. 

The T. V. A. does not sell power at 
retail—it is selling some probably at the 
present time to war plants—but the 
T. V. A. program is to sell the power 
wholesale to the municipal systems or to 
cooperative power systems or to private 
power companies, but to fix a retail 
rate, at least the maximum rates at 
which it is to be sold to the ultimate 
consumers. In 1930 the Army engineers 
said this—I want you to get this because 
this is on that subject of transmission. 
They said to pay 4 percent on the invest- 
ment, which is a good return for a Gov- 
ernment investment, this power should be 
sold wholesale at the following rates: 


At the switchboard at 1.352 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 
Transmiited 100 miles, 1.993 mills a 


kilowatt-heur. 
Transmitted 
kilowatt-hour. 
Transmitted 250 
kilowatt-hour. 
Transmitted 
kilowatt-hour. 
Transmitted 
kilowatt-hour 
Since you eg asked so much about 
my own district, I will show you what we 
pay for this ati 
At the end of a hundred-mile line, in- 
stead of paying 1.993 mills a kilowatt- 
hour Tup: 10 pays 4.94, or almost 5 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. Instead of selling it at 
10 cents a kilcwatt-hour maximum and 
9.4 cents average, Tupelo is selling it at 
a maximum rate of 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour and an average of 1.15 cents a 
kilowatt-heur, to residential consumers. 
There is the rub, there is the difference. 


200 miles, 2.310 mills a 


miles, 2.467 mills a 


300 miles, 2.625 mills a 


350 miles, 2.775 mills a 


We are taking the greatest resource 
America has outside of tne soil from 


which we live and making it a 
the American people at rates 
afford to pay. 

At 200 miles away the Army engineers 
said it should be sold at 2 31 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. At 250 miles it should be sold 
at 2.467 mills a ena a At 300 
miles it should be sold at 2.625 mills a 
kilowatt-hour: and at 350 miles away, 
which the Army enginecrs point out 
would reach both New Orleans and St. 
Louis, it ae be sold wholesale in 
order to pa} ercent on the investment 
at 2.775 se “aa kilowatt-hour. 

We had the Army engineers and we 
had the private engineers on ‘the stand 
in the St. Lawrence case, and every single 
one of them on both sides testified that 
power could be transmitted at around 


vailable to 
they can 
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four-tenths of a mill a kilowatt-hour for 
each hundred miles. I said: “Well, in 
order that we may keep it in our minds 
sasily we will just say half a mill.” ‘They 
said: “That is ample.” 

You can transmit power from Muscle 
Shoals or any of the rest of these dams, 
309 miles at a mill and a half a kilowatt- 
hour. That is the transmission costs, 
and includes line losses, as well as ail 
other costs 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
the Rcagenene ni yield? 

r. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizoua. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In order to develop 
all the waterpower in this country we 
would need just about as much money as 
we are spending in one month's time in 
this war. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why certainly. In 30 
years every dollar that is now charged 
to power will be paid back to the Govern- 
ment with interest and in 50 years it will 
pay for all the developments for flood 
control and navigation, reforestation, 
fertilizer, and every other investment. 

Let us see what this means to you. 
When I came to Congress the record 
shows that we were using 40,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. That 
figure was published by the private power 
companies, and you will find it in the 
electric institute reports as well as in the 
World Almanac. My opinion is that the 
private concerns that were making their 
own electricity, in order to get it more 

cheaply, probably were producing 10.- 
030,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. We 
Will say that raised the amount 50,099,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. Let me take the 
year 1944 and I will give you some figures. 
Last year there was generated and sold 
in the United States 196,425,000 600 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. There was 
49,211,000,000 manufactured b; the peo- 
ple who used it, manufacturing concerns 
that make their own er _ rt 
amounted to a total of 245.363,600,000 ki 
owatt-hours. Then in ‘addition to th: - 
we imported 2,585,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. Of couse, that came from 
a short distance. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] should h: 
remained here. That came from Ju 
across the river in 
That reised the amount 
used in this country 
248.221 912 000 kil ywatt-hours. I h: 
Sc <a time and time again that in 10 

ars » after this war closes we will be 
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u ing half a trillion kilowatt-hours a 
year and long be the turn of the moxt 
century the American people will use 
1 020,000,000, 000 kilowatt-hours a y 


In other we are entering the clec- 
tric age. 

There are 220 920.699,.¢00 
hours a year now , going to waste dewn 
our navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries, including the Ohio, the Misscuri 
the Arkans the Delaware, the Sa- 
vannah, the "st. Lawrence, and other 
streams throughout the country. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 
vill the gentleman yicld? 
Mr. RANKIN. I vieid 
man from Missouri. 


words, 


kilow 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man mentioned the Missouri River Val- 
ley a moment ago. There is quite a 
difference. There is quite a bit of dif- 
ference in the lay of the land in the 
Missouri River Valley and that of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I wonder if 
the gentleman has available the extent 
of land that was sacrificed in order to 
build these dams in each instance? The 
reason I ask that question is this: Along 
the Missouri River, particularly in north- 
west Missouri, that land is very fertile. 
It will grow most anything. I believe 
that that is one of the principal objec- 
tions by those who oppose the M. V. A. 
in my district. 

Mr. RANKIN. The private power in- 
terests and others who are manifesting 
local interest at long distance made the 
same complaints against the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I am 
not sure that they did not make the same 
complaint against the building of Boulder 
Dam. I remember when they had Boul- 
der Dam up here in the House, I heard 
some of the cries that I heard the other 
day against this proposed Potomac Val- 
ley development—the Potomac River 
right here in the Nation’s Capital, with 
power running to waste right down 
through the city. They said, “Why, if 
you build that dam up the stream, some- 
time we will get into a war and some- 
body will blow it up and drown every- 
body in Washington.” I said, “Oh, how 
familiar that sounds. I hear the echo 
of the Power Trust in California, Utah, 
Arizona, and Nevada in 19238.” They 
said, “If you build Boulder Dam, there 
will come an earthquake and drown 
everybody from there to Mexico.” 

By the way, I want to say to you Mem- 
bers that if you have never been through 
Boulder Dam, it is worth walking from 
here to Nevada to go through that great 
enterprise. I know some people who 
know nothing, and care nothing, about 
the power question, or about what these 
great Gevelopments mean, will say that 
is an exaggeration, but I consider the 
trips I meade to go through those great 
Gams worth more to me than anything 
else I have ever Gone. There is no other 
structure on earth like Boulder Dam. 
And the same thing can be said of Grand 
Coulee. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I know that 
the gentleman as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has urged 
that the committee visit all of these 
dams, the Tennessee Valley dams and 
all the other projects throughout the Na- 
tion. I, for one, as a member of that 
committee, am very eager to do that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the splendid in- 
terest he has shown in the development 
of power throughout the country and on 
the results he has accomplished. May 
I ask him if he is in position to weigh 
the possibilities involved in the so-called 
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Mexican Water Treaty, as to what the 
result might be as it would affect the 
gentleman's program, and if he has any 
comments to make upon that issue. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have not gone into 
that question thoroughly. My prejudice, 
if I have any, is in favor of the water 
users and the people who use the power 
that is generated by that water; but I 
have not gone into it carefully and am 
not so sure about it. However, I cer- 
tainly would not want to see any of the 
water taken away from behind Boulder 
Dam or those other great dams that are 
supplying electricity to that section of 
the country, or supplying the water to 
water the land that those people are 
going to have to depend upon for a liv- 
ing in the years to come. That is my 
feeling on the proposition, but as I said, 
I have not gone into the merits of the 
proposition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man and compliment him on the aitti- 
tude he has just expressed. We in Cali- 
fornia appreciate that attitude very 
much. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to get back to 
the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. Cote], 
because he asked a very intelligent ques- 
tion, as did the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, and I want to give him as intelligent 
an answer as I can. 

Let me say in passing that the bill I 
introduced, H. R. 1824, provides for the 
creation of an authority in the Central 
Valley. By firming up the power in the 
Central Valley, by the use of a stand-by 
plant, we can give the people of the en- 
tire State of California the same power 
rates they are now getting in Los An- 
geles through the use of Boulder Dam 
power. 

Now let me get back to my distin- 
guished friend from Missouri. I want to 
say to him that the high dams would 
not be built in the flat country where 
these rich lands are situated. The high 
dams where this power would be gener- 
ated would be farther up the stream. 
But they would hold back the flood wa- 
ters. In flood time they would be high 
enough so that by a proper coordination 
they could be made to hold back the 
flood waters and prevent those disastrous 
floods that the people in the Kansas City 
area and throughout Missouri, and that 
whole section of the country in fact, have 
been subjected to this year and in the 
years that have passed and gone. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. We recently 
passed a bill authorizing the building of 
dams under what is known as the Pick 
plan on the Missouri River. Would that 
be workable? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think so. I 
think you are going to have to have an 
authority with a coordinated program 
from one end of the river to the other. 
If that is done we do not propose to 
take a single drop of water from the 
people on the upper stretches of the 
Missouri where it is needed for irriga- 
tion, not a single drop. It will not be 
necessary. 

But by building these dams we can 
provide a channel as far up as Sioux 
City, or as far as is necessary for navi- 
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gation. We can control these dest 
tive floods that now sweed down }{ 
Missouri every year and at the some time 
generate possibly ten or twelve billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year thet 
is now going to waste. 

Do you realize what that means? Let 
me give you an idea of what this pow. 
going to waste in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries amounts to. The 
reason I am telling you this is that our 
place in the post-war world is going to 
depend, to a large extent, upon how w 
America is electrified. Let me rep 
that. You talk abouf exports; you tal! 
about commerce. When this war is ove) 
America’s place in the world is going to 
depend largely upon how well our coun- 
try is electrified for every sinzle purpo 

Let us get back to these dams on the 
Tennessee. They told me then, “Why, 
you are going to flood some !ands that 
are rich.” What did we do? We bought 
those lands and paid what they were 
worth. “Oh,” they said, “you are going 
to flood a cemetery.” The T. V. A. went 
there and removed the remains in those 
cemeteries in order not to shock the 
sensibilities of the relatives of the ones 
who were buried there. Today, Tennes- 
see, north Mississippi, north Alabama, 
and north Georgia, the area affected, are 
producing just as much, if not more, 
crops than they ever did and are living 
on a standard they never enjoyed be- 
fore; and for the first time in all history 
the farmers in that area enjoy the use of 
electricity in their homes. 

Look at the floods sweeping across 
the State of Louisiana now. They may 
not produce a bale of coiton on tha 
flooded land this year. If it breaks ov 
the levee on the Mississippi side you wi!! 
see thousands of acres flooded. It is tru 
the T. V. A. does flood some land, but 
that land was all purchased, and those 
people who owned it were paid for i 
Today they are living, as I said, especie!!: 
the people in the rural sections, on a 
standard they never enjoyed before in ali 
the history of the country. 

When this program went into effec 
and these rates were cut, people began 
to use electricity for the purpose for 
which it was intended. We started then 
a program of rural electrification. That 
program started in the courthouse in my 
home county. We organized the first 
cooperative power association. ‘Then I 
went into every other county in the dis- 
trict and did the same thing. Then 
when they got organized and made 
ready, the T. V. A. asked us to incorpo- 
rate, and we went to the legislature and 
had a law passed to have those power 
associations incorporated, nonprofit, co- 
operative power associations. Today we 
have throughout this whole country a 
system of rural electrification that is 
moving on toward what I hope in a few 
years will be 100 percent elecirification 
of the farms of this Nation. 

In 1936 the International Power Con- 
ference was held here in Washington. 
Their report shows that in this country 
we had 10.9 percent of our farms elec- 
trified at that time. As a rule, they 
were the homes of what we call town 
farmers—men who lived close enough 
to town to send their children to the city 
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schools and far enough out of town to 
avoid city taxes. They had electricity, 
but the average farmer had none. At 
that time, according to that report, Aus- 
tria had 95 percent of her farms elec- 
trified. Germany had 90 percent. Ja- 
pan, 90 percent. Italy, 94 percent. 
France, 98 percent. Holland and Swit- 
rland, 94 to 98 percent. Even far-off 
New Zealand, that new, sparsely settled 
country, had 65 percent of her farms 
electrified; and we only had 10.9 percent 
of our farms electrified—here in the 
richest farming country in the world. 
Every time I got to talking about rural 
electrification in those days, men would 
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rise on both sides of the aisle and ask: 
“How far are you going with this move- 
ment to electrify farm homes? The first 
thing the farmer will do will be to buy 
a radio.” 

I said, “Why not? Then he will not 
have to go to town to get misinformed; 
he can get it at home; he will not even 
have to read the newspaper. Of course, 
he should have a radio if he wants one.” 

When the bill creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was passed it 
limited to $40,000,000 a year the amount 
that could be allowed for R. E. A. in any 
one year. In 1938 all points of order 
were waived against the relief bill. I 
offered an amendment for an extra $100,- 
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000,000 for rural electrification and got 
it adopted by only seven votes. But we 
got our hundred million, and that added 
to the $40,000,000 gave us $140,000,000. 
The next year we got another hundred 
million and the next year another hun- 
dred million, including the forty million 
provided for under the general law. That 
really started rural electrification on 
its way, and today we have 42.2 percent 
of our farms electrified, as will appear 
from the following table, which tells one 
of the greatest stories of material prog- 
ress ever made by the farmers of any 
country. I hope every Member will study 
it carefully, especially with reference to 
the R. E. A. progress in his own State: 


Comparison of rank, percentage, and number of farms electrified with central-station service, 1935, 1940, and 1944, by States and for 
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the United States 




























































































Farms, Jan. Farms receiving central- Farms, Farms receiving central- | Farms receiving central- Increase in electrified farms, 
1, 1945! station electric service, Apr. 1, Station electric service, station electrie service, | from Dee. 31, 1954, to June 
Area Dee, 31, 1934 1940! Apr. 1, 1940 June 30, 1944 # 30, 1944 
casita scien ence asics aaa 

-. » | | | | | ] ! a 
Number | Number? | Percent —— Number | Number! | Percent [Rank| Number | Percent [Rank| Number | Percent Rank 
iabaiiea tal aac ere NEE) sa tc octal ales a teal ah Oe ee es ne ae 
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ATiSORRccncedsccavseewcevas 18, 824 5, 577 29.6| 12 18, 468 5, 607 30.4 24 8, 100 43.9 25 2, 523 | 45.2 46 
ATKANSAS...0c-e-eee-e---2-0- 253, 013 2,943 1.2) 47 216, 674 21, 303 98) 45 37, £00 7.5 | 44 34,957 | 1,187.8 3 
California.......-...--------- 150, 360 81,093 53.9 | 1 132, 688 107, 904 81.3 | 4 118, £00 89. 4 3 37, 507 "46.3 } 45 
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Ci 82, 157 10, 188 31.5 10 21, 163 16, €85 80.3 5 18, 800 &8. 9 4 8, 662 | 85.4 | 410 
1 10, 381 1, 791 17.3} 2% 8, 904 345 39.4| 21 5, 100 56.7} 20 3.209] 868] 3 
FI 72, 857 5, 700 7.8 | 26 62, 248 15, 476 24.9 28 20, 500 32.9 33 14, 800 250. 6 2t 
( 250, 544 6, 956 2.8 41 216, 033 42, 409 19.6) 33 72, 100 33. 4 30 65, 144 | G30, 5 5 
Ida 5, 11: 13, 43% 29.8/ 43, (3 25, 429 58.3! 13 33, 200 76.0 13 19. 747 | 147.2 35 
J 28, 37 12.3 23 213, 439 37. 5 | 2 115, F00 54.1 22 87, 121 | 307.0 17 
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Tow 32, 14.4 22 213, 318 34.4| 23 116, 200 54.5] 21 84, 183 262. 6 23 
h 13, 2 7.6 | 28 156, 327 17.9} 37 41, 200 26.4] 36 27.976] 211.6] 2 
Ki 8, 3.0) 39 252, 804 15.3} 40 61, 500 24.3) 41 53,020 | 625.2] 10 
I 2, 17 46 180, 007 10.7 | 44 26, 200 17.5{ 44 23, 374 | $27.1 | s 
M 13, ¢ 33. 3 8 38, G80 51.9] 15 23, FOO f0.3 | 19 9, 541 8.4] 41 
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Somebody asked: “How far are you 
going with this rural electrification?” I 
said: “We will not quit until we have gone 
with the power line just as far as the tax 
gatherer goes; we are going to go to every 
home that can be reached by the draft. 
We are going to electrify every farm 
home in America.” 

Mr. OUTLAND. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on his very comprehensive 
and instructive statement. Perhaps Iam 
anticipating, but is the gentleman going 
to comment upon the implications of the 
Central Valley Authority in California? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have already dis- 
cussed it. I know nothing that would 
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be worth more to the people of central 
and northern California, including the 
Sacramento and the San Francisco 
areas—I know of nothing that would 
be worth more to them than the develop- 
ment of an authority in the Central Val- 
ley and the installation of steam plants 
to firm that power up to maintain an 
equal flow at the top level the year 
around. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Did the gentleman 
also discuss the reasons for the opposi- 
tion to the development out there? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think that is appar- 
ent; yes. I have gone up against that 
opposition ever since John Raker was in 


* Rural Electrification Administration survey, 1944. 


the House. I believe I was here when the 
first Raker bill was passed. We tried to 
get that Hetch-Hetchy power delivered 
directly to the people of San Francisco. 
This is not a new proposition. I have 
been in this fight a long time—even in 
California. 

These fellows jump on me, they even 
send people down in my district to agi- 
tate the people against me by saying that 
JOHN RANKIN is in favor of developing 
water power in California or on the &t. 
Lawrence. 

There are twelve or thirteen billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity going to 
waste in the St. Lawrence every year. 
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_ As for the overcharges, last year, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates, the rates 
charged right across the river, the over- 
charge in New York State alone amount- 
ed to $225,424 434. 

One goud live yardstick such as the 
St. Lawrence would provide would break 
those rates down by probably $200,000,- 
000 a year in the State of New York alone. 

You know, the poorest people on earth 
are the poor in a great city. They seem 
to be moze hopeless and more helpless 
than anynody else, and you have many 
of them in that area. The best thing 
you could do for them would be to give 
them cheap electricity, in order to enable 
them to enjoy some of the comforts and 
conveniences of the modern home. 

In Maine the overcharges were $10,- 
090.000, according to the Ontario rates; 
in Massachusetts they were $67,000.000; 
in New Hampshire, $7,000,000; in Ver- 
mont, $4,581,000; in Connecticut, $30,- 
460,000; and in Rhode Island, $11,623,000. 
Add that up and it runs up to around 
$350,000,000 a year of overcharges in that 
area, not including Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

As I said, there are 230,000,000,000 kil- 
watt-hours of hydroelectric power a year 
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going to waste in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries. That is equal to 
115,000,000 tons of the finest bituminous 
coal. Suppose that coal would float and 
it were floating down our rivers at the 
rate of 115,000,000 tons a year. Why, you 
could not get to the bank of one of those 
rivers for people there trying to recover it. 
Yet this power is flowing to waste, and 
the Members of the House and the Mem- 
bers of the other body are leaning back 
on any development at all. Suppose it 
were wheat. That 230,000,000,000 kil- 
owatt-hours of electricity is equal in 
value to the entire wheat crop of the 
United States running to waste down 
our streams. Suppose the 900,000,000 
bushels of wheat was floating down these 
streams every year, going to waste, and 
that you could recover it without injury 
to it. Why, you could not get to the 
bank of the average stream for the peo- 
ple there gathering it in. That merely 
illustrates the power end of the question. 
That merely shows the value of the elec- 
tric power that is going to waste. 

We hear men from the coal districts 
saying it is going to lower the price of 
coal; that it will interfere with our coal 
mines. At the rate we are going, 100 
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years from now we are not going to have 
any coal. It will be exhausted, or virty- 
ally so. In 100 years or so from now, al] 
our gas and oil fields will probably pe 
exhausted. Yet we find these very fe|- 
lows opposing the saving of power that 
is going to waste that can be used now by 
building these dams and the devolpment 
of these authorities. 

Last year we sold in this country 196.- 
000,600,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
I want to show you to whom we sold it. 
and I am going to insert these tables in 
the Recorp for you to read. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMERS 


On the domestic side the 27,365,000 
residential consumers of this country 
used 30,752,839,000 kilowatt-hours, for 
which they paid $1,091,000,000. Under 
the Tennessee Valley rates it would have 
cost them $614,524,000, or $476,393,000 
less, and it would have cost less under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, the Bonneville 
rates, and the Ontario rates, as the fol- 
lowing table, broken down by States, wil] 
show. If you want to see how much the 
residential consumers of your own State 
were overcharged for their electricity last 
year, just look at the following table: 








































Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 




































sare 1 ae ne Vailey Tacoma, Wash. Bonne ee Ontario, Canada 
Number | Total kilowatt- Total uthority an 
customers hours revenues _ —— 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
RNR ire Oi 8 ee et 24, 513 $10, 837, 563 $3, 500, 533 | $6,621,751 | $4,215, 812 | $7, 575, 457 | $3, 22, 106 
POON. in ieinminks tnndnnenbseek 100, 640 145, 577, 000 5, 079, 024 2, 829,016 | 2,031,610 | 3,047,414] 2,321,114] 2, 757,910 
OS EES. 168, 024 172, 855, 000 5 j 3, 789,125 | 3,135,828 | 4, 123,033 | 3,585,877 | 3, 672, 984 
California...... . 1, 913, 779 2, 089, 580, 000 21, 987, 978 | 39, 447, O89 | 26, 188, 667 | 45,091, 764 | 20, 543, 992 , 064, 957 
SORROD vnimatnkankncnanecwins 224, 5a1 224, 607, 000 4,067,419 | 4,416,822 | 4, 542,250 | 5,043,958 | 3,915,114 | 3,816, 565 
CORTE OUOUE ou. wnscnncmanesste 484, 519 554, 439, 000 9, 960, 720 | 10, 173, 102 | 11,065, 106 | 11,638,538 | 9, 599, 670 79 
Delaware ee 62, 773 “70, ¢ 101, 600 1, 574,665 | 1,311, 211 1, 716, 991 1, 498, 960 | 1, 529, 242 
District of Columbia_.....-2_-- 19, 87: 233, 330, 000 966,131 |] 4,231,768 | 1,418,122] 4,892, 805 757,085 | < 
IN ata a es ek ee 380, 556 561, 966, 000 11, 775,052 | 8, 368,698 | 12,658,181 | 9, 567, 230 | 11,459,649 | 7, 4 
ee ee ee 396, 83 575, 684, 000 6, 615,496 | 9,161,206 | 7,586,885 | 10,467,557 | 6, 280,534] 7, § 
| Ee a ae , 515 G8, 000 2, 438, 766 3, 016, 673 2, 762, 394 3, 450, 103 2, 328, 964 2, 
LT a ae ee , 897, 28° 2, 000 82, 342, 346 29) 067,740 | 36, 498, 188 | 44, 584, 075 30, ¢ 982, 153 | 33, ; 
Indiana » 437 2, 000 15, 168, 896 | 17,005, 489 | 17,005, 489 | 19, 420, 268 Ei 14, 9, 
IGWB ncn cninnvess 5, 237 121, 000 ( 2! &, $95, 340 | 10,022, 292 | 10, 288, 539 : 7 L 
Kansas... : 347, 7 , 000 i 6 27 7, 482, 052 7, 580, 871 5, &, 
Kentucky...... : 365, 675 , 000 % 128 | 5,921,751] 3 , 88! 6, iy 
Lou wma_ e 204, 26, COO §, 59 7, 180, 844 ) ‘ 4,3 dy 
Maine See uo, § , 000 3, 357, 830 | 4, 733, 326 . 2 h, 
PL GUGERNG 7 ic eeenascue linn 484, 720, 000 7, 709, 122 | 6,891, 488 5, 6, 7 
M chusetts , 167, 136 6, 000 19, 860, 074 | 25, 806, 959 22,975,045 | 17, 28, 
RENO inn cS tase mecca hee , o84, 202, 000 f 9 | 32, 438, 955 | 24,371, 824 | 37, 19, 713, 340 | 28, 2k, 
WORD esi enaeancinienaan 563, 354 06, 000 22, 847, 402 | 12, 017, 733 | 10, 829, 669 9, 093, 266 | 10, 3¢ 12, 
M ississippi- : 56, +, 000 5, 542, 631 2, 782, 4 2, 760, 230 2, 366,703 | 2, 4 3, 
DUE cnn heiececsechinbiek 24, 12, 000 26), 958, 407 12, 832, 245 10, $10, 357 | 12, 14, 
Montana......- ee ates 00, 0 , 000 4, 256, 662 2, 302, 854 2,021,914 | 1,63 2, 
Net rat el cic aaobeiainneaden 36, 06 , 000 9, 822, 009 4, 999, 448 4,311,901 | 4, 5, 
Nevada....... 26, 5 ty, GOO 1, 497, 406 871, 480 781, 646 
New Hampshire 33, 327 16, 000 5, 649, 200 ¢ B peopeon 3, O90, 112 1,§ 
New Jersey..... és 56, 35% , 000 47, 707, 910 ; , O50, 385 24,092, 495 | 17, 
New Mexit0..s. 3. ncccccccoaeue 1, 08 f 12, 000 2, 628, 830 3 97! . 653 534 1, 514, 206 7 
PO TN oat on encmeraketes 544, 5 8, 111, 409, GOO #6, 961, OF , 408 4 ‘ 74, 643, 7 Vi2 €5, 878, 265 | 53, 825, 35, 857 
North Caroling........<-.<-«=-- 425, 95s 553, 193, 000 72, 166 3 267 &, 341, 641 7.012.559 | 8,016,871 9, 602, 625 
North Dakota 05, 83, 961, 000 , O82 046 , ide 2, 005, 201 1, 785,161 | 1,334,435 | 2, 214, 593 
OT a 780, O25 , 000 2,901 | 24, 965, 382 | 40, 15% 29, 195, 627 23, 509, O68 | 34, 674, 142 34, 674, 141 
SPRISOUIA ions cba weuen 314, 025 2, 000 », 905 6, 904, 474 6, 641, 942 7, 509, 437 6, 694,052 | 4,879, 162 8, 272, 217 
Oregon ; 287, 52: 39, 000 2, Os4 8, 601, 763 §, 001, 148 4, 461, 699 3, 315, 117 6, 016, 880 §, 545, 07 
Pennsylvania... scccnsccce 214, 5: » 000 rf 017 | 38, 481, 737 4%, 879, 628 | 43, 188, 126 50, 14%, 146 36, 914, 608 | 37, 872, 208 49, 190, 456 
mode ASIAN . . ccc cose nes 1, 1: , 000 aa ,610 | 3,989, 269 | 3,052,786 | 4, 321, 093 3, 487,845 | 3,886,034 | 2, 639, 849 4, 734, 030 
South Carolina. ............... i, 32! , O00 &, ,729 | 3,146,785 | 4,407,105 | 3,620,409 |] 5,033,251 | 2,994,263 | 3,813, 069 4, 214, 445 
ROUGE TISEO. os. cnencwecceae 78,3 , 000 s. 73 464 | 1,793,209] 1,452, 941 1, 949, 732 | 1, 660, £04 1, 742,169 | 1, 255, 586 2, 147, ON7 
OR DOGSO  wisvdeccctann cneseeee : 56, 000 13, 465, 80% , 866, 903 | 2,598,900 | 9,816,570 | 3,649, 233 | 11,217,014 | 2,248, 789 | 8, 483, 456 4, 982, 347 
TOTOR  nincinnnnts 7H }, 000 38, 283, 594 | 19, 639, 484 | 18, 644,110 | 17, 763, 588 20, 520, 006 | 20, 290, 305 | 17,993, 289 | 15, 351, 721 22, 931, 873 
Utah awnens , 6 , 579, 000 5, 641, 469 3, 215, 637 2, 425, 832 2, 905, 357 2, 736, 112 3, 317, 184 2, 324, 285 2, 510, 454 3, 131, O15 
MONON, oiscct nse ccwe eee wana ) , 000 3, 958, 75k 1, 777, 481 2, 181, 274 1, 607, 2! nS 2,351, 500 | 1,836,862 | 2,121,893 | 1, 389, 523 2, 569, 232 
a a: , 000 19, 647, 879 | 10,649,150 | 8, 998, 7 9, 627, 461 | 10,020,418 | 10, 983, 164 8, 664,715 | &, 311,053 11, 336, 826 
WREDIROTON gone a cckccuscas ) 000 21, 298, 250 | 16, 420, 951 4, 877, 290 | 14,844,880 | 6, 453, 370 | 16,953,407 | 4,344,843 | 12,821, 547 8, 476, 708 
West Vi PE ckiwcevdceannvee 523, 000 10, 035, 987 5, 499, 721 4, 536, 266 4, 967, 814 6, 068, 173 , 670, 333 4, 365, 654 4, 295, 402 5, 740, 585 
Wisconsin. ...-- 664, 622 797, 071, 000 25, 998, 617 | 14, 767, 214 | 11, 231, 403 | 13, 337, 201 | 12, 661, 326 | 15, 235, 190 | 10, 763, 4: 11, 517, 387 14, 481, 230 
Wyoming ‘ 43, 761 41, 105, 000 1, 851, 648 872, 126 $79, 522 | 758, 802 | 1, 062, 846 925, 824 925, 824 681, 406 1, 170, 242 
United Statesin. ccnecacen 27, 365, 000 | 30, 752, 839, 000 1, 090, 917, $32. 614, 524, 188 | 5, 710, 412 | 479, 721, 835 | 611, 195, 97 


476, 393, 644 |555, 207, 420 53 
| 


634, 375, 074 i* 1, 8 
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a 
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COMMERCIAL CONSUMERS cost $396,876,000, or $418,669,000 less. hotels, restaurants, and other small 
There were 4,250,000 commercial con- Under the Tacoma rates $335,207,000 establishments who have to keep their 
<umers of electricity in this country last less; Bonneville rates, $479,721,000 less; books balanced. They are bearing this 
. ar. They used 30,740,000,000 kilowatt- Ontario rates $611,195,000 less. These overcharge of $418,669,000 a year, or 
ours for which they paid $815,546,000. are the merchants, the men who oper- more than 100 percent, as the following 

: under the T. V. A. rates it would have ate stores, warehouses, filling stations, table will show: 


TABLE 2.—Commercial electric service, 1944 





Estimated sales data for 1944 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 








Tennessee Valley . - 
State seen Tacoma, Wash. 
Number of| Total kilowatt- Total Authority 
customers hours revenues 


Bonneville Adminis- 


; Yntario, Cs 
tration Ontario, Canada 











Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues EFavings 
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Ala 38, 796 227, 724, 000 $5, 902, 124 | $3, 399, 623 | $2, 502, £01 | $2,779, G00 | $3, 122, 224 | $3, 671, 121 | $2, 231,003 | $3,210,755} $2, 691, 369 
riz 15, 691 266, 992, 000 4,814,128 | 2,137,473 | 2,676,685 | 1,742,714 | 3,071,414] 2,305,967 | 2,508,161 | 2,017, 120 2, 797, 00S 
35, 648 176, 670, 000 6, 310, 493 2, 675, 649 | 3, 634, 844 2, 183, 431 4,127 7 062 2, 883, 895 3, 426, 598 2, 013, 047 4, 207, 446 
( 59,998 | 4, 169, 433, 000 €6, 840, 307 42, 309) 914 | 24, 530, 393 | 34, 556, 439 | 32, 283° 868 | 45, 651, 930 | 21, 188,377 | 39,903,663 | 26, 936, 644 
CONDE D icncacamintantinetio —— a 361 267, 056, 000 7, 394,929 | 3, 549, 566 8, 845, 363 2, 891, 417 4, 503, 512} 3,823,178 3, 571, 751 3, 342, FO8 4, 052, 421 
Cone cciicsatieacedimines 62, 331 445, 311, 000 13, 915, 804 | 5,816,844 | 8,099,050 | 4,745,320 | 9,170,574 | 6,276,068 | 7,639,826} 5, 482, 62 8, 433, 032 
DeIIG ic ccsiccinnendasiegeien 9, 084 53, 343, 000 1, 568, 731 707, 498 861, 233 577, 293 991, 438 762, 403 806, 328 666, 711 902, 020 
listriet of Columbia. 11, 178 252, 230, 000 4, 863, 255 | 3,832,245] 1,031,010] 3,131,936] 1,731,319] 4,075, 408 787,847 | 3,623, 125 1, 240, 130 
I oi tccetitima rae 71, 549 592, 211, 000 17, 779, 828 6, 685, 215 | 11,094, 613 5, 440, 627 | 12, 339, 201 7, 200, 830 | 10, 578, 998 6, 294, 059 11, 485, 769 
OI icici a kieegadis 64, 416 516, 162, 000 14, 165, 195 6, 827, 624 7, 337, 571 5, 566, 922 8, 598, 273 7, 365, 901 6, 799, 294 6, 445, 164 7, 720, 031 
I a a ae sek tcecmentabetiaiinn 20, 562 140, 536, 000 3, 348, 753 1, 660, 981 1, 687, 772 1, 349, 547 1, 999, 206 1,784, 885 1, 563, 868 1, 560, 519 1, 788, 234 

251, 574 1, 481, 422, 000 49, 913, 834 | 23, 858, 813 | 26,055,021 | 19, 516,309 | 30,397, 525 | 25, 805,452 | 24, 108, 382 | 22.461,053 } 27,352, 

108, 606 710, 082, 000 19, 605, 725 | 9,998,920} 9,606,805 | 8,155,982 | 11,449,743 | 10,783,149 | 8,822,576} 9, 430, 354 10, 175, ¢ 
Iowa 96, 249 558, 219, G00 17, 421, 715 8, 954, 762 8, 466, 953 | 7,317, 120 | 10, 104, 595 9, 669, G52 7, 752, 663 8, 452, 110 &, 989, 605 
Kansas 59, 097 58, 011, 000 11,479,477 | 6,774,177 | 5, 705, 200 4, 706, 586 | 6,772,891 | 6,221,877 | 5,257,600} 5, 452, 752 6, 026, 725 
Kentucky 48, 604 224, 213, 000 6, 981, 478 3, 686, 220 3, 295, 258 3, 009, 017 3, 972, 461 3, 972, 461 3, 009, 017 3, 476, 776 3, 504, 702 
Louisiana 49, 868 372, 163, 000 = 340, 881 4, 547, 693 6, 793, 188 3, 697, 127 7, 643, 754 4, 899, 261 6, 441, 620 4, 286, 853 7, 054, 028 
faine es 30, 350 119, 601, 000 3, 745, 217 1, 726, 545 2, 018, 672 1, 404, 456 2, 340, 761 1, 853, 882 1, 891, 335 1,621, 679 2, 123, 538 
Marvland_.......... wneetndaees 77, 538 433, 178, 000 12 567,765 | 6,899,703 | 5,668,062 | 5, 642, 926 | 6,924,839 | 7,452,685} 5,115,080} 6, 522, 670 6, 045, 005 
Massachusetts 169, 483 739, 581, 000 27, 610, 686 | 10, 740, £57 | 16, 870, 129 8, 752, 587 | 18, 858, 099 | 11, 568,877 | 16, 041, 809 10, 133, 122 17, 477, 564 
RTO Seer ne ad 169, 142 | 1, 436, 032, 000 39, 103, 316 | 19, 942, 691 | 19, 160, 625 16, 266, 970 | 22, 836, 337 | 21, 506, 824 | 17, 596, 492 | 16,892,633 | 22, 210, 683 
Minnesota... 102, 856 535, 437, 000 18, 629, 524 8, 662, 729 9, 966, 795 7, 060, 590 | 11, 568, 934 9, 333, 392 9, 296, 132 8, 159, 732 10, 469, 792 
Mississippi... a 30, 618 181, 325, 000 5, 458, 375 | 2,330,726 | 3,127,649 | 1,899,515 | 3,558,860 | 2,510,853 | 2,947,522] 2,194, 267 3, 204, 108 
Missouri..-..--..0. aS Na eee 125, 706 715, 883, 000 20, 490, 449 | 10, 634, 543 | 9,855,906 | 8, 687,950 | 11,802, 499 | 11,474,651 | 9,015,798 | 10,040,320 | 10, 450, 129 
Weniaiits 2a ace a 21, 607 105, 492, 000 3,141,113 | 1,492,029 | 1,649,084 | 1,212,470} 1,928,643 | 1,601,968} 1,539,145 | 1,400, 936 1, 740, 177 
I 41, 826 250, 966, 000 6, 932, 168 | 3,639,388 | 3,202,780 | 2,966,968 | 3,965,200 | 3,923,607 | 3,008,561 | 3, 431, 423 3, 500, 745 
RI RS Saale ae 6,112 92, 091, 000 1, 540, 108 686, 888 853, 220 560, 599 979, 509 740, 792 799, 316 648, 385 891, 723 
\ew Hampshire 17, 642 61, 619, 000 2,344,160 | 1,036,119 | 1,308, 041 846,242 | 1,497,918 | 1,118,164] 1, 225, 996 977, 515 1, 366, 645 
New Jersey.... 187, 591 §39, 706, 000 33, 784, 889 | 12, 669, 333 | 21,115, 556 | 10, 338,176 | 23, 446, 713 13, 682, 880 20, 102, 009 i, 059, 851 21, 825, 038 
New Mexico. 12, 501 111, 588, 000 3, 798, 298 | 1,431,958 | 2,366,340] 1,166,077 | 2,632, 22 , 545, 907 ; 2, 194 2, 446, 104 
Rie NR ee Pea £96,872 | 4,070, 525,000 | 135, 823, 432 | 54, 057, 726 | 81,765, 706 | 44, 142,615 | 91, 680,817 | 58, 268, 252 5 069, 610 | 84, 753, 822 
North Carnie cncecccecececes 71, 899 513, 242, C00 12, 916,108 | 7,181,356 | 5,734,752 | 5, 850, $97 7, 065, 111 | 7, 736, 749 6, 765, 041 6, 148, 067 
North De@ROtG occ. <<ocenckoces 22, 050 $1, 421, 060 3, 313,827 | 1,381,£€6 | 1,931,961 | 1,128,387 | 2,190,440] 1, 487, 908 1, 299, 020 2, 014, 807 
Ces ee eae a ak 212,709 | 1,319, 089, 000 38, 234, 094 21; 108, 220 | 17, 128, S74 | 17, 243, 576 | 20, 990, 518 22, 787, 5 520 i 19, 958, 197 | 18, 275, 897 
ULISRONIE: acdcacusouenntmuiuas 54, 827 248, 710, COO 8, 519, 626 3, £33, §32 6 94] 3,118,183 | 5,401,443 | 4,123,499 | 4,396,127] 3, 603, £02 4, 915, 824 
CNN 43, 104 456, 712, 000 7, 586, 908 4, 491, 450 , 095,458 | 3,664,477 | 3,922,431 | 4, 848, 094 2, 738, 874 | 4, 233, 495 3, 353, 413 
Pennsylvania......... 309,913 | 1, 546, 014, 000 45, 754, 197 | 22, 877, 099 22, 877, 098 | 18, 713, 467 | 27, 040, 730 | 24, 661, 512 | 21,092, 685 | 21,595,981 | 24, 158, 216 
a I 24, 572 93, 303, C00 4,055,442 | 1,650,565 | 2,404,877 | 1,342,351 | 2,713, 091 o> 772, 208 2, 283,214 | 1, 549, 179 2, 506, 2633 
South Caroling........-.-.0 34, 618 247, 116, 000 5,884,631 | 3,160,047 | 2,724,584 | 2,577,468 | 3,307,163 | 3,407,201 | 2,477,430 | 2,977,623 | 2,907, 008 
ONGN DONO. < ccoscucsecuces 21,713 84, 527, 000 3, 184, $52 1,35 Q,: “77 | 1,834,475 | 1,101,959 | 2, 082, 893 1, 458, 662 | 1,726,190 | 1, 273,$ ‘1 1,910, 911 
Tennessee....--.---.-- Spe 55, 751 368, 979, 000 7, 231, 368 | 5, 387, 20 1, 843, £99 4, 396, 672 | 2,834,696 | 5,806,789] 1,424,579] 5 "O83, 652 2, 147, 716 
7 159, 258 1, 422, 486, 000 33, 045, 635 | 16,093, 224 | 16,952,411 | 13, 119, 117 19, 926, 518 | 17, 348, 958 | 15, 696, 677 15, 167, 246 17, 877, 689 
17,498 | 1, 0438, 683, 000 10, 515, 466 | 4,826,599 | 5, 688,867 | 3,932,784 | 6,582,682] 5,184,125] 5, 331, 341 4, 542, 681 5, 972, 785 
WeeWigt 11, 696 42, 164, 000 1, 682, 408 750, 354 032, 054 610, 714 1, 071, 694 807, 556 874, 852 706, 611 975, 797 
VMN. 1ccdidaascunemeaeascns 64, 374 619, 917, 000 14, 260,312] 6, 688, C86 | 7,572,226] 5,461,699 | 8,798,613 | 7,215,718] 7,044,594 | 6,317,318 7, 942, 904 
i. ree 63,719 | 1,019, 912, 000 14, 243, 857 9, 842,505 | 4,401,352 | 8,033,535 | 6,210,322 | 10,640,161 | 3,603,696 | 9, 286, O65 4, 954, 862 
Walk Vie iitancsctandoswes 37, $02 160, $62, 000 5, 467, 536 = 772,041 | 2,695,495 | 2,263,560 | 3,203,$76 | 2,996,210 | 2,471,326} 2,618,950 2, 848, ARH 
Wisconsin ..... laa ied ae 106, 745 755, 638, 000 19, 330, 744 0, 361, 279 8, 969, 465 » 466, 866 | 10, 863, 878 | 11, 192, £01 8, 138, 243 9, 781, 356 9, 549, 388 
With 7, 296 51, 611, 000 1, 703, 502 749, 541 953, $61 600,854 | 1, 093, 648 807, 460 896, 042 705, 250 GOR, 252 
United States...........- 4, 250, COO | 30, 740, 238,000 | 815, 546, 760 {3% 876, 862 (a8, 669, 798 (323 946, 503 \41, 600, 257 |428, 018, 363 re 528, 397 |372, 073, 80 | 443, 472, 954 

\ 





We have 1,418,900 industrial consum- $440,089,000 according to the T. V. A. 000 according to the Ontario rates. 
ers. Last year they used 134,932,159,000 rates; $742,240,000 according to the Examine the following table and you 
kilowatt-hours, for which they paid Tacoma rates; $461,525,000 according will see what these overcharges amount- 
$1,347,689,000, or an overcharge of to the Bonneville rates; and $504,441,- ed to in your own State: 


Taste 3.—Industrial and other electric service, 1944 





Estimated sales data for 1944 Fstimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 































































Ftate —_ a Tacoma, Wash. Bonneville Adminis- Ontario, Canada 
Number of| Total kilowatt- Total Ushority tration 
customers hours revenues 

Revenues | Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues “Revenues | Savings 
WN ili cee eget 41,898 | 4,460, 402,000 | $29, 625, 984 | $21, 804, 724 | $7, 821, 260 leva 546, 358 |$15, 079, 626 | $21, 301,082 | $8, 324, 902 | $20, : 264, 17 | $9, 261, S11 
Arizona...... 1, 855 556, 392, 000 6, 015, 945 2, 528, 036 2, 487, 909 1, 685, 358 3, 330, 587 2, 467, 845 2, 548, 100 | 2, 347, 462 2, 668, 483 
Arkansas 23, 492 $71, 883, 000 10, £84, 301 6, 922, 133 8, 662, 168 4, 614, 755 5, 969, 546 | 6, 763, 368 3, 820, 933 | 6, 435, 255 4, 149, 046 
California_. 325, 296 | 9, 936, 512,000 | 113, 800, 563 |106, 403, 531 7, 397, 037 | 71,011, 554 | 42,789, 014 |103, 899,919 | 9, 900,649 | 8, S¥2, 694 14, 907, 874 
Colorado 20, 491 448, 417, 000 7, 142, 347 4, 299, 693 2, 842, 654 2, 864, O81 4, 278, 266 4, 192, 558 2, 949, 789 | 3, 992, 572 3, 149, 775 
A en &, 208 1, 663, 189, 000 23, 144, 574 14, 604, 226 | 8,540,348 | 9, 743,866 | 13, 400,708 | 14, 257,058 | 8, 887,516 | 13, 562, 720 9, 5R1, 854 
EE EERE ES 1,710 302, 791, 000 3, 462, 725 2, 205, 787 1, 166, 938 1, 530, 524 1, 932, 201 2, 240, 383 1, 222, 342 2, 133, 039 1, 320, 6&6} 
District of Columbia......-.--- 768 1, 172, 625, 000 9, 163, OSO 6, 560, 765 2, 602, 315 4, 379, 952 4, 783, 128 6, 404, 993 2, 758, 087 6, 093, 448 3, 089, 632 
CO EES A 4, 235 668, 538, 000 10, 709,740 | 5,836,808 | 4,872,932 | 38,887,636 | 6,822,104 5,697,582} 5,012,158 | 5,419,128 5, 200, 612 
ee ae ae ly 1, 358 1, $42, 368, OOO 17, 100, 390 | 12,226,779 | 4,873, 611 8, 156, 886 8, 943, 504 | 11,936,072 | 5, 164,318 | 11,354, 659 5, 745, 731 
Ne es eae 5, 430 683, 439, 000 3, 805, 956 2, 896, 333 £09, 623 1, 933, 426 1, 872, 530 2, 827, 825 978, 131 2, 640, S11 1,115, 145 
|_| eerie 89, 571 9, 209, 340,000 | 104,089, 515 | 59,851,471 | 44, 238, 044 39, 970, 374 | 64, 119, 141 | 58, 498, 307 | 45, 591, 208 | 65, 5&3, S01 48, 505, 714 
MN i Sk a ae 82,943 | 4,061, 010, 000 47, 387, 906 | 29, 854, 381 f 19, 802, 921 | 27, 484, O85 | 29, 143, 562 | 18, 244,344 | 27,721,925 | 19,665, 981 
TU Se Dia eae 44, 271 1, 128, 582, 000 13, 780,312 | 8, 846, S60 5, 807, 974 | 7, 882, 338 | 8&8, 640, 256 5,140,056 | &, 226, 846 5, 653, 466 
TO Se 28, 385 753, 074, 000 10, 219, 267 | 6, 836, 690 4, 557, 793 5, 661, 474 6, 673, 181 3, 546,086 | 6,346, 165 3, 873, 102 
Kentucky ee aa a eee uate 19, 595 1, 788, 484, 000 18, 759, 280 | 12,362,333 | 6,396,897 | 8, 235,302 | 10,523,928 | 12,062,185 | 6,607,045 | 11, 480, 649 7, 278, 581 
Lo — ala a ania 4, 606 1, 941, 643, COO 15, 595, 686 | 10, 183, $83 5, 411, 703 6, 769, 719 8, 795, 967 9, 950, 048 5, 645, 638 9, 466, SSI 6, 120, 105 
ae ae 7, 378 716, 777, 600 7 ” £02, 797 | 4,959,349 | 2,543,448 | 3,308,733 | 4,194,064 | 4, 839, 204 2, 663,493 | 4,606,717 2, 846, O80 
M. ronal a aa ee 30,128 | 2,013, 857, 000 2 03) 679, 499 | 14,326,097 | 9,353,402 | 9, 542,838 | 14,136,661 | 13,970,904 | 9, 708, 595 e 13, 307,878 | 10,371, 621 
Massachusetts...........------ 7,778 | 3, 100, $41, G00 48, 776, 437 | 28, 973, 204 | 19,803, 233 | 19,315, 469 | 20, 460, 968 | 28, 290,333 | 20, 486, 104 | 26,924,593 } 21,851,844 
Michigan aa tna decade 20, 633 §, 714, 322, C00 63, 756, 448 | 35, 193, 554 | 28, 562, 889 | 23, 462,373 | 40, 294,075 | 34, 364,725 | 29, 391, 723 | 32, 707, (58 al, 049, 390 
MN Fo i os at 22' S38 1, 220, 748, 000 17, 502, 292 10, 956, 435 6, 545, 857 7, 315, 958 | 10, 186, 334 | 10, 693, 800 | 6, 80%, 302 he 10, 168, 832 7, 333, 468) 

EE 14, 765 506, 923, 000 6, 321,400 | 4,014,089 | 2,307,311 | 2,673,952) 3,647,448) 3, 919, 268 | 2, 402, 152 3, 723, 305 2, SY 5, ov 
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TABLE 3.—Industrial and other electric service, 1944—Continued 










































































































Estimated sales data for 1944 | Fstimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
eee ee ee — ] ee 
Te YScpA "o . as 8 } . : 2. F 
State s 3 ; oe alle y Tacoma, Wash. seen Ontario, Canada 
Number of | Total kilowatt- Total , y ce , 
customers hours Pevensie. [eee Spee | ar, ce 
| Revenues Savings Revenues | Savings Revenues Savings Revenues | Savin 

: ie ee | | — 
Visser $52, 850, 107 |$23, 027, | $9, 822, 182 10 |$17, 509, 107 $22 $10, 380, 634 '$21, 885, 420 | $11, 464, 687 
Dinter cette ccs &, 825, 514 | 7, 404, 606 | 1/420; 908 32 | 3,892, 052 1, 597, 418 | 6,875,075 1, 950, 439 
Nebraska__... 5, 636, 469 3, S49, 708 1, 786, 761 3 3, 066, 239 1, 876, 944 | 3, 573, 521 2, 062, G48 
Nevada. 4ST, S97 | 269, £88 SS, S09 266, 592 ~ 221, F05 Us, 67 371, 200 116, 607 
New Ham , 196, 600 71, 626 1, 692, 192 | 2, 388, 047 2, 883, 579 1, 776, 5: ‘ ¢ 1, 945, 230 
New Jersey 4, 386, 201, COO | 20, 387,499 | 19, 494, 616 | 20, 110, 004 | 21, 081, $63 22, 470), 83 
New MeXiC0......cesocecueses: 45, 571, 000 432, 731 264, 447 564, £40 : | 441, 850 368 O70 460) G17 
New York ; 14, 394, 021, COO 52, 423, 261 | 48, 660, 826 | 76, 753, 674 | 71, 235, 436 | 54, 170,064 | 67, 849, 245 | 87, Ses, on5 
North Carolina 2, 408, 049, O00 5, 849, 784 | 12, 641, 483 | 12, 145, 739 | 18, 491, 268 6, 295, 954 | 17, 598, 928 | 7, ISS, 204 
North Dakota 34, 340, O60 354, 136 | - 985, 342 496, 416 417,459 | 364, 299 397, 133 B84 HOF 
CRUG. oo ccicecctinednmbikawonce 11, 513, 358, 000 113, 997, 732 | 48, 677,032 | 65, 320, 700 | 24) 42, 749, 150 | 67, 828, 65 46, 169, OS} 
Oklahoma. ... 1, 182, 763, COO 13, 422, 445 . 468 5,972, 988 | 7,449,457 | 3 4,671,011 | 8, 321, 916 5, 100, 5249 
Oregon 2, 154, 286, 000 10, @31, 217 = * 224) 296 | 6,471,280 | 4,459,937 | ¢ 1, 453, 852 | § : 1, 912, 463 
Per Ivania 14, 230, 165, G00 144, 683, 103 221 | 42,970, 882 | 67, 856, 375 | 76, 826, 728 | § 19 | 45, 430, 494 | 94, 478, 066 &0, 205, 037 
Rhode Island 7 €40, 165, 600 s2 | 3, 944, 916 4,169,175 | 6,024, 407 6, 105, 956 4, O87, 626 5, 810, 342 4, 383, 240 
South Carolina 1, 202, 764, GOO 7) 2,653,892 | 5,759,511 | 5, 533,648 | 8,435,990 | 2,857,169] 8, 029, 436 8, 263, 72 
South Dakota &s, 690, 000 | 860, 411 648, O54 1, 182, 607 046, 452 &S4, 209 900, 685 929, O71 
IRIE «0 5 iba ie ees 4,7 al, 471, 000 » 567, 237 a 2,521, 694 | 14, 046, 073 9, 521, 164 20, 550, (31 3, 016, 606 | 19, 560, 807 4, 006, 430 
NN aah 5s 211, 000 41, 755, 146 | 27, 516, 641 | 14, 288, £05 | 18, 372, 264 | 23, 382, 8&2 | 26, 800, 314 | 14, 864, 882 | 25, 554, 149 16, 200, Ww 
CRI oso cau eb cam tidciebatn | 584, 000 693, 628 495, 250 198, 378 330, 167 363, 461 | 483, 459 210, 169 459, 875 53 
Ve rn 0 mt sits aecplcahaumcaenisiaeed | 4, 481, C00 | 2, 198, 892 2, 308, Fad 873, 298 | 1,551, 463 1, 647,429 | 2,271,213 $27, 679 2, 162, 451 3, O36 441 
Vir » 918, C00 | 16, 822,196 | 11,809,182 | 5,013,014 7, 889, 610 8, 932, 586 | 11, 540, 026 | 10, 968, 072 5, 854, 124 
W a ‘ Set ae a ui M4), 000 | 26,425,871 | 22,065,602 | 4,360,269 | 14,719, 210 | 11, 706, G61 | 21, 537, O85 4, R88, 786 | | 20,8 i, 476 5, 919, 395 
West Vi OS ES Sue | ‘ 6RX, G00 | 27, 970, 983 | 18,786,467 | 9,174,466 | 12, 580,978 | 15, 439,955 | 18,348,932 | 9,622,001 | 17,453,862] 10,517, 071 
We CUOR NI a co cenbekeneees 27, O81, O60 34, 469, 021 | 20,819, 289 | 13, 649, 732 | 13,891,015 | 20, 578,006 | 20,336,722 | 14, 132, 299 | 19, 337, 121 15, 131, 900 
We PONE ican cicecewewuie 4, 386, 000 | 9,7 570, 666 449, 730 | 380, 384 639, 412 556, 809 | 462, 987 529, 274 | 440, 522 


United States 


—————— 





1, 418, Luo 1 34, 952, 2, 159, QU0 |1, 347, 689, 715 907, 600, 581 440, O89, 137 ‘ow 449, 226 |742, 240, 492 |S&6, 164, 206 - 
| | | 





, 525, 504, 441, 165 


512 |843. 248, 553 | 
| 





Last year we had 33,033,900 consumers 
of all classes. They purchased and used 
196 425, 236.000 kilowatt-hours, for which 
they paid $3,254,000,000. Under the T. 
V. A. rates they would have cost them 
$1,919,000,000, or $1,335,000,000 less; un- 


der the Tacoma, Wash., rates they would 
have saved $1,769,000,000; under the 
Bonneville rates they would have saved 
$1,305,000,000; and under the Ontario 
rates they would have saved $1,559,000,- 
000. 


TaBLE 4.—Total electric sales, 1944 


More than a billion dollars in over- 
charge are paid by the electric consumers 
of this country every year. 

Here is the table showing those over- 
charges by States: 





Estimated sales data for 1944 
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Total kilowatt- 





UN ass 375, 207 5,315, 441, 000 
I a ed is, 186 968, 961, 000 
UI 227, 164 1, 321, 408, 000 

RE a es 2, 509, 073 | 16, 195, 525, 000 
NN ge a 283, 443 940, 080, 000 
eA a », O58 2, 664, ¥39, OOO 
NN RD EIS x 567 426, 135, 000 
District of Columbia_......2..- 81,818 } 1,658, 185, 000 
IR sn eh eS 456, 340 ], §22, 715, 000 
RN 462,606} 3, 034, 214, 000 
I aor ea a 137, 7 970, 573, 000 
OI a ne -----] 2, 238, 427 | 12, 716, 274, 000 
PURINE Sk oy ee V79, OSB 5, 645, 694, 000 
I a one Sa ae 625, 757 2, 149, 422, 000 
NE oo io 4 ae ee 435, 190 1, 613, 156, OOO 
I a 2, 381, 185, 000 


433, 874 


Louisiana... ......... Lhkebenkaen 
Maine_. 
Maryland 





2, 847, 75 


2, 618, US2, 000 
1, 026, 124, 
5, 000 


O00 


Massachusetts......<.caca-ranc 1, 344, 391 4, 818, 118, COO 
RR on 1, 574, 066 9, 031, 646, 000 
BNI a 689, 053 2, 413, 081, 000 
NII ih ed ee lemme’ 202, 125 865, 264, 000 


Missouri 


&S0, 625 

















Mont iPisansudndebemnmeuma sd ‘ 
ONTO io ee eee 280), 81: 
RN a ee 3, 1¢8, 775, 000 
New H TI ne ea ee 3, 807 516, 121, 000 
ee ee ae 1, 348, 76 bad 145, 000 
POW DIGRIOG cosmic cacdecansu. 70, 92 
ea es 4, 168, 867 | 2 
Piorth Carolin, .cacccsskeceoua 624, OOS 
DUTIES DOAN oii ce cen ee 84, 020 9. 100 
I ser na cite te ee ere 2, 046, SOL 12, OOO 
AON ss csc bad. ra ee 392, 249 5, 000 
Re ee ER oe 344, 050 37, 000 
PPORNEGICOIN conc nunnevckouns 2, 622, 565 | » 482, 000 
RK hode bs | ‘ *5, WOO 
South Ca On 575 | 2, 000 
fo uth i m0 | O00 
‘Tennesse 71 | #5, OOO 
I ne ee 24 | 3 000 
Utah. 5 , GOO 
Vermont nf, (OU 
Virginia 2, 2, 600 
M ishingt« ‘ » 600 
Vest Virg | 3, 355, 173, COO 
win ynsin 4, 179, 700, GOO 
Wyomi 157, 102, C00 
United States...........- ( WU 196, 425, £36, WOU 
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Tacoma, Wash, 








Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


Bonneville Adminis- Ontario, Canada 
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Total Authority tation 
revenues 
Revenues | Savings | Revenues| Savings | Revenues | Savings | Revenues] Savings 

$46, 365, 671 | $32, 541,377 |$13, 824, 204 |$23, 948, 009 | $22, 417, 662 | $32, 547, 660 |$13, 818, 011 |$29, 197, 161 | $17, 168, 510 
14, 909, 097 | 6,915,517 | 7,993,580 | 5,450,682 | 9,449,415 | 7,004,926 | 7,814,171 | 6,121,924] 8, 787, 173 
24, 153, 655 | 13, 067, 518 | 11, 086, 137 9, 924, 014 | 14, 219, 641 | 13, 233, 140 | 10,920,515 | 11,155,857 | 12, 997, 79s 
246, 276, 6381 |192, 361, 223 | 53, 915, 408 |145, 015, O82 |101, 261, 549 |194, 643, 613 | 51, 633, 018 |172, $61, 314 73, 415, 317 
23, 496, 348 | 12,740,912 | 10, 755, 436 | 10, 172,320 | 13, 324,028 | 13, 059, 694 | 10, 436, 654 | 11,151,645 | 12, 344, 705 
£8, 208, 676 ) 26, 600,118 | 24, 662, 288 | 33, 636, 388 | 32, 171, 664 | 26, 127,012 | 27, 8388, 200 | 30, 460, 476 

&, 059, 658 3, 602,836 | 3,419,028 | 4,640,630 | 4,501,746 | 3,557, 912 3, 935, 326 4, 124, 332 
19, 676, 225 4, 599, 456 | 11,743, 656 | 7, 932, 569 | 15,373,206 | 4, 303,019 | 13,372,052 | 6, 304, 175 
49, 516, 447 7, 742, 597 1%, 696, 961 | 31, 819, 486 | 22, 465, 642 | 27,050,805 | 18, 946, 433 | C0, 570, 014 





48, 013, 676 
12, 933, 776 
229, 569, 577 
101, 004, 609 
50, 219, 659 
35, 815, 823 
38, 698, 587 


29, 186, 998 

7, 897, 615 
126, 934, 166 
58, 695, 383 
27, 766, 961 
19, 951, 748 
; 38 


18 &26, 678 
§, 036, 161 
102, 635, 411 
42, 30%, 226 
22, 452, 098 
15, S64, 675 
14, 862, 349 
18, 797, 979 


2, 885, 014 
6 299, 646 
98, 554, 423 
45, 064, 392 
22, 210, 434 
15, 899, 406 
18, 280, 447 
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25, 128, 662 


23, 620, 565 





29, 769, 530 
8, 062, 813 
128, 887, 834 


18, 244, 146 
4, 870, 963 
100, 681, 743 


25, 721, 670 
6, 857, 689 


111, 847, 392 
51, 845, 021 
24, 437, 167 
17, 530, 451 
21; 034, 670 
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2, 202, 006 
6, O76, O87 
117, 722, 185 


6, 634, 130 
1,015, 154 





55, 940, 217 59, 346, 979 | 41, 657, 630 49, 169, SSS 
28, 009, 225 | 28, 597, 847 | 21, 621, 812 25, 782, 402 
19, 916, 417 20, 475, 929 | 15, 330, 894 18, 28 2 
20, 418, 140 | 24, 068, 431 | 14, 630, 056 17, 663, 917 


21, 237, 961 | 18,475, 909 | 18, 583,255 | 21, 130, 615 






























19, 339, 170 10, 107,826 | 8,931,344 | 8,071,019 | 11, 268,151 | 10, 536,485 | 8,802,685 | 9, 133, 121 10, 206, 049 
50, 847, 874 | 29, 767, 157 | 21, O80, a7 22) 804, 886 | 27, 952, 988 | 30, 242, 357 | 20, 605, 517 | 26, 503,027 | 24, 344,847 
122, 063, 156 | 61, =o 60, 379, 2 22% 47, 937, 130 | 74, 126,026 | 62, £60, 198 | 59, 602, 958 | 54, 231,903 | 67,831, 253 
159, 470, 543 ‘ 73,070 8, 87, 502, 236 | g 68, 988 | 66,701,555 , 77,664,216 | 82,006,327 
58, 979, 218 oad ots 32, 584, 937 33, 781,428 | 25,197,790 | 28, 724, 132 = 255, 086 
17, 322) a 7, 895, S88 5f 9, 966,538 | 9, 606,049 7, 716, 357 8, 323, 074 8, 999. 332 
‘ 30, 973, 698 3x 5 5, 202 | 42,143, 851 50, 092, 264 30, 206, 789 | 43, 637, 939 36, 661, 114 
5,164,270 | 8, 099. 740; 8,123,549 | 11,064,812] 6,158,477] 9,965, 906 6, 257, 385 
¢ 10, 3h %, 849 | 12,030,887 | 13,193,330 | 9,197,406 | 11, 179, 336 11, 211, 400 
‘ ) 4 2, O72, 504 1, 846, 382 1, 679, 029 1, 560, 239 1, 965, 172 
13, 2d, O86 6, 169; 434] 5, ar 021 7, 787, 065 7, 172,340 | 6,092,646 | 6,241, 587 7, 023, 899 
131, 097, 419 | | €6, 311, 168 50, 490, 317 | 80,607,102 | 65,820,952 | 65, 276,467 | 56,984,044 | 74, 113, 375 
7, 256, 115 7, 45 2, 405, 820 4,850,295 | 3,047, 668 4, 208, 447 2, 564, 118 4, 691, 997 
39K, 198, YR2 1 58, 12 0, 719 | 248, 078, 263. 200, 586, 473 |197, 612, 509 |172, 744, 548 225, 454, 434 
5, 322, 826 27, 562,491 | 36,834, 954 | 18,487,872 | 32, 383,840 | 22, 938, 0x6 
7, 644, 613 4, 692, 057 | , 66 8, 975, 379 | 8, 030, 588 4, 614, 025 
221, 580, 109 115, 506,845 |189, 875, 317 81, 704, 792 |122, 460,990 | 99, 119, 119 
35, 0938, 45 M0 | 20, 360, 337 | 19, 332, 260 15, 761, 180 | 16,804,880 | 18, 288, 570 
20, GSO, 972 | 12,844,067 | 22, 473; 129 7,! 507,843 20, 168, 629 10, 812, 343 

77, 500, 0 54 {17 , 337 147. O50, 584 174, 062, 2067 153, 946, 345 | 123, 553, 

.- a og 903 | 11, 283, S41 13, 058, 5 11, 366, 029 9, 999, 370 11, 625, 
} 25, 205, 304 | 16, 680, 043 ‘ 3, 876, 44 14, 820,128 | 10, 385, 17 6 
| R418, 186 | O65, 618 | B52, f 3, 480, 212 4, 987, 974 
44, 204, 408 | 5 | 7, 574, 434 | 6, 689, 9 O74 33, oad 915 | 11, 136, 498 
i, y | 6 4,520, 577 | 48,55 1,798 | 56, 57, 010, 559 
| 8 "O84, 768 7,865,795 | 7, 9, 337, 553 
853, 3 4,915,631 | 8,924,424! 4, 258, 58% of 581, 470 
29, 146, § i654 7 738, GOS | 20,991,479 | 25, 596,443 | 25, 133, 944 
- 48, 820, 058 13, 638, 920 , 130, 653 325 | 42,615,018 | 19, 352, 960 
27, 068, 229 | 16, 406, 227 2 | 23, 712, 104 | | 24, 368, 214 | 19, 106, 242 
647,782 | 33,850, 600 2 | 44, 103, 210 | 40, 635, 864 39, 162, 41S 
2,191,733 | 2,383, 213 | | 2, 795, 906 | $ |} 1,915,930 2, 659, 0168 
310 {1,919,001 731 1,38. 1,769,551 161 1.948, 557,043 1,505,500,067 1,695,044,194 | 1,559,110,116 
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Mr. HAVENNER. 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Earlier in the gen- 
fleman’s interesting speech he referred 
io the fact that in excess of 90 percent 
of all the farms in the countries of cen- 
tral and southern Europe had electric 
cervices prior to the war, and I believe 
only about 10 percent of the farms of 
ihis country had electric service. 

Mr. RANKIN. Thai is right. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Can the gentleman 
tell me to what cause he attributes that 
ereat disparity in electric service as be- 
tween Europe and the United States? 
RANKIN. I do not know how 

they got such a start on us, but I do 
know why we were held back. We were 
held back by the same kind of propa- 
ganda I have referred to here. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman mentioned the great State of 
Missouri and asserted, I believe, that the 
people of the Missouri Valley were per- 
haps foolish if they did not have a val- 
ley authority. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say “foolish”; 
the gentleman misunderstood me if he 
thought I said “foolish.” 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
it is true that the people of the Missouri 
Valley are just as anxious to have the 
benefits to be derived from the develop- 
ment of their waterways and natural re- 
sources aS anybody can be. They are 
interested in flood control and cheap 
electricity just as are the people of any 
other section, and they are going to 
insist upon the development of these 
natural resources, irrespective of the 
name by which the system may be called. 
It is a question as to whether we are 
doing to follow what has been done in 
the Tennessee Valley and by the valley 
authorities. 

We have certain existing legislation 
that provides for these things, for the 
control of power, and so forth. We have 
preached the benefits; but I should like 
for the gentleman to touch upon how 
we could benefit by setting up this valley 
authority over existing legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say this: That 
they have not controlled the floods on 
the Missouri, and I fear they never will 
at the rate they are going. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. But how 
could that be helped by setting up a val- 
ley authority over existing legislation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because they would 
place dams at the right places; and when 
they know there is a flood crest on its 
way, they can let the water out from 
behind those dams if necessary, close 
them at the right time, and keep the 
flood crest from synchronizing with the 
flood crest on the various tributaries, or 
the Ohio, or the upper Mississippi, and 
in that way they can protect the people 
of the Missouri Valley as well as the 
people along the lower Mississippi. You 
are not protecting the people in that 
area. I understand your floods are 
worse this year than they have ever 
been, or as bad. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I think 
the gentleman is mistaken, They were 
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worse last year than they have been in 
100 years. This year has not passed as 
yet. 

Mr. RANKIN. The last 2 years your 
floods have been worse than they have 
ever been. We do not have flood damage 
on the Tennessee. That stream is com- 
pletely controlled. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. My peo- 
ple are more interested in flood control 
in central Missouri than in the develop- 
ment of power, although they appreciate 
cheaper electricity. Will the gentleman 
tell me what the chances would be of 
our deriving any more flood-control ben- 
efits by setting up a power authority? 

Mr. RANKIN. Simply because you 
would have a coordinated system that 
would close the dams at the right times 
and places just as they do on the Ten- 
nessee. Suppose there is a wet spell 
throughout the whole country and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority knows there 
is a flood crest coming down the Missis- 
sippi River, the Missouri, or the Ohio. 
That flood crest will reach there at a 
given time. They let the water out from 
behind their dams, lowering them, in 
order that it may pass that point before 
that flood crest arrives. They then close 
the dams and hold back the water until 
the flood crest passes. It is the only way 
you are going to control the floods on the 
stream. They have not done it on the 
Mississippi. I repeat what I have said 
before, you have spent all this mouey on 
the Mississippi River, but today they are 
suffering the same disasters they suffered 
20 years ago, probably not to quite as 
great an extent, but the same kind. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri On the 
Tennessee, how does the area that was 
subject to floods before the setting up of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority compare 
with the area that is normally flooded 
now under the existing program? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know the per- 
centage. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I have 
heard that there is almost as much land 
flooded now normally as was subject to 
fioods prior to the building of these dams. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is a good deal 
of land flooded, that is true, but all that 
land was paid for. 

If you want to see real crops in this 
country, go down in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. If you want to see real corn and 
cotton and cattle produced, I know of no 
place that you could get a better picture 
than down in the Tennessee Valley. 

Did it ever occur to you that that kind 
of criticism never comes from the people 
down there? Had it ever occurred to the 
gentleman from Missouri that all this 
protest about their flooding some land in 
Tennessee did not come from the people 
in that area? We have had all this pro- 
test about what they have done to the 
Tennessee River, but not a word of it 
comes from the people who are affected 
and who are getting the benefits of not 
only the flood control and navigation but 
of the cheap electricity it provides. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. What 
control do the people of the Tennessee 
Valley have or what control does Con- 
gress have over the administrative struc- 
ture of the T. V. A.? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Congress has it all. It 
is a governmental agency. We can do 
just what we please with it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Could 
the Congress destroy the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority if it wished to do so? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; it certainly could. 

The gentleman asked what control the 
people have down there. They have had 
more control than they had before, be- 
cause heretofore their local power sys- 
tems were controlled, I believe, from 
headquarters in New York. Today every 
city or every county has its own system 
It buys the power from T. V. A. at whole- 
sale. It knows what it is going to buy for 
and it knows what the maximum rate at 
which it is to be sold. That maximum 
rate is sufficient to pay all overhead ex- 
penses and to pay interest on their in- 
vestment, and at the same time lay up a 
surplus. So they are enjoying more priv- 
ileges, more freedom, as far as their pow- 
er systems are concerned, than they have 
ever enjoyed before. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for this splendid 
statement. The most significant thing 
I have heard today on this floor is this, 
that we have been developing these rivers 
piecemeal. The most significant thing 
we ought to do in the future is to develop 
them in a coordinated way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe we have 
built our structures and channelled the 
waters to the sea, making the rivers rise 
right up above certain valleys, instead 
of catching the water up at the head- 
waters and retaining it and thus pre- 
venting the disastrous floods. 

Mr. RANKIN. Use these waters for all 
purposes. Where water falls, it should 
first be used to water the people. Next 
it should be used to water the stock, and 
next to water the land. Then it should 
be used for the development of hydro- 
electric power, for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in that area. Then for navigation 
purposes. 

Now, flood control is not a use, but- 
all this coordinated program means also 
control of the floods, holding the fiood 
waters back at the right time, and pre- 
venting them from devastating your 
country. I cannot see where anybody 
from Missouri can kick on that. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. he peo- 
ple of Missouri object to having a lot of 
their valuable lands, valley lands, inun- 
dated that are not now inundaied the 
year round. If we have just as much 
flood control under the preposed M. V. A. 
system, we will have to have as much 
storage space for that purpose in the 
dams as we would have under existing 
legislation. If we have in addition the 
production of power, then those dams 
would have to be high. If the dams are 
high, it means more reservoirs and more 
land inundated. 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the busi- 
ness is the high dams would be beyond 
you, where the banks are higher, and net 
Cown in the lowlands. You would not co 
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down here in the lowlands of the Mis- 
Sissippi to build a high dam, because if 
you did the water would break over 
above it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
above? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know the ex- 
act engineering figures, but some of the 
largest ones would be at least up as far 
as Omaha or Sioux City. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. That 
would ne 300 miles above where we want 
to use the power. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, you can transmit 
this power 300 miles and get it cheaper 
than you people are getting your power 
in Missouri now by at least $30,000,000 
a year. 

Now, let us take Windsor, Canada. 
Windsor, Canada, is 258 miles from Ni- 
agara Falls. They transmit this power 
over power lines to Windsor, Canada, and 
sell it at the Ontario rates. If Michigan 
had those rates the people of that State 
would have saved $68,573,000 last year. 
That is according to the T. V. A. rates, 
but according to the Ontario rates they 
would have saved $82,006,000. 

This is one of the greatest economic 
issues that has ever confronted this Na- 
tion, involving flood control, navigation, 
and power development as well as em- 
ployment for our returned servicemen 
when this war is over. 

In order that you may fully realize 
what these overcharges mean to the peo- 
ple you represent, I will give them again, 
broken down by States: 

ALABAMA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Alabama used 5,315,441.000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$46.365.671. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $32,541,377, a difference of 
$13,824,294. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $23,948,009, a dif- 
ference of $22 417,€62. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $32,547,660, a difference 
of $13.818.011. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $29,197,161, a difference of 
$17,168,510. 


How far 


ARIZONA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Arizona used 968.861,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $14,- 
£09,097. 

Under the T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $6,915,517, a difference of $7,- 
$23 580. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $5,459,682, a dif- 
ference of $9,449,415. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $7,094,926, a difference 
of $7,814,171. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $6,121,924, a difference of $8,- 
%87,173. 

ARKANSAS 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Arkansas used 1,321,408,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$24,153,655. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $13,067,518, a difference of 
$11,086,137. 
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Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $9,934,014, a differ- 
ence of $14,219,641. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,233,140, a difference 
of $10,920,515. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $11,155,857, a difference of 
$12,997,798. 

CALIFORNIA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
California used 16,195,525,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$246 276,631. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $192,361,223, a difference of 
$53,915,408. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $145,015,082, a dif- 
ference of $101,261,549. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $194,643,613, a differ- 
ence of $51,633,018. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $172,861,314, a differ- 
ence of $73,415,317. 

COLORADO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Colorado used 940,080,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $23,- 
496.348. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $12,740,912, a difference of 
$10,755,436. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $10,172,320, a dif- 
ference of $13,324,028. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,059,694, a difference 
of $10,436,654. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $11,151,645, a difference 
of $12,344,703. 


CONNECTICUT 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Connecticut used 2,664,939,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$58,298,676. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $31,698,558, a difference of 
$26,600,118. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $24,662,288, a dif- 
ference of $33,636,388. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $32,171,664, a difference 
of $26,127,012. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $27,838,200, a difference of 
$30,460,476. 

DELAWARE 

During the year 1944 the people of Del- 
ware used 426,135,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $8,059,658. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $4,456,822, a difference of 
$3,602,836. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $3,419,028, a differ- 
ence of $4,640,630. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
wou!d have been $4,501,746, a difference 
of $3,557,912. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $3,935,326, a difference of 
$4,124,332. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the year 1944 the people of the 
District of Columbia used 1,658,185,000 
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kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $19,676,225. 

.Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $15,076,769, a difference of 
$4,599,456. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $11,743,656, a cif- 
ference of $7,932,569. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $15,373,206, a difference 
of $4,303,019. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $13,372,052, a difference of 
$6,304,173. 


FLORIDA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Florida used 1,822,715,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid 
$49,516,447. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $21,773,850, a difference of 
$27,742,597. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $17,696,961, a dif- 
ference of $31,819,486. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $22,465,642, a difference 
of $27,050,805. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $18,946,433, a difference of 
$30,570,014. 

GEORGIA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Georgia used 3,034,214,000  kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$48,013,676. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost wouid 
have been $29,186,998, a difference cf 
$18,826,678. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,885,014, a dif- 
ference of $25,128,662. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $29,769,530, a difference 
of $18,244,146. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $25,721,670, a difference of 
$22,292,006. 


IDAHO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Idaho used 970,573,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, for which they paid $12,- 
$33,776. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $7,897,615, a difference of 
$5,036,161. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $6,229,646, a dif- 
ference of $6,634,130. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $8,062,813, a difference 
of $4,870,963. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $6,857,689, a differ- 
ence of $6,076,087. 


ILLINOIS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Illinois used 12,716,274,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$229,569,577. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $126,934,166, a difference of 
$102,635,411. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $98,554,423, a dif- 
ference of $131,015,154. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $128,887,834, a differ- 
ence of $100,681,743, 
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1945 


Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $111,847,392, a differ- 
ence of $117,722,185. 


INDIANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Indiana used 5,645,694,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$101,004,609. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $58,695,383, a difference of 
$42,309,226. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $45,064,392, a dif- 
ference of $55,940,217. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $59,346,979, a difference 
of $41,657,630. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $51,845,021, a differ- 
ence of $49,159,588. 

IOWA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Iowa used 2,149,422,600 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $50,- 
219,659. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $27,766,961, a difference of 
$22,452,098. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,210,434, a dif- 
ference of $28,009,225. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $28,597,847, a differ- 
ence of $21,621,812. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $24,437,167, a differ- 
ence of $25,782,492. 


KANSAS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Kansas used 1,613,156,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$35,815,823. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $19,951,748, a difference of 
$15,864,675. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $15,899,406, a dif- 
ference of $19,916,417. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $20,475,929, a differ- 
ence of $15,339,894. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $17,530,451, a differ- 
ence of $18,285,372. 


KENTUCKY 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Kentucky used 2,381,185,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$38,698,587. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $23,836,228, a difference of 
$14,862,349. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $18,280,447, a dif- 
ference of $20,418,140. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $24,068,531, a difference 
of $14,630,056. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $21,034,670, a difference 
of $17,663,917. 


LOUISIANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Louisiana used 2,618,082,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$39,713,870. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
hav. been $20,915,891, a difference of 
$18,797,979. 
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Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $16,093,305, a dif- 
ference of $23,620,565. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $21,237,961, a difference 
of $18,475,909. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $18,583,255, a difference 
of $21,130,615. 


MAINE 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Maine used 1,026,124,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $19,- 
339,170. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $10,407,826, a difference of 
$8,931,344. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,071,019, a dif- 
ference of $11,268,151. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $10,536,485, a difference 
of $8,802,685. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $9,133,121, a difference 
of $10,206,049. 


MARYLAND 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Maryland used 2,847,755,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$50,847,874. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $29,767,157, a difference of 
$21,080,717. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,894,886, a dif- 
ference of $27,952,988. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $30,242,357, a difference 
of $20,605,517. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $26,503,027, a difference 
of $24,344,847. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Massachusetts used 4,818,118,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $122,063,156. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $61,683,933, a difference of 
$60,379,223. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $47,937,130, a dif- 
ference of $74,126,026. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $62,560,198, a difference 
of $59,502,958. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $54,231,903, a difference 
of $67,831,253 

MICHIGAN 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Michigan used 9,031,646,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$159,670.543. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $91,097,473, a difference of 
$68,573,070. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $72,168,307, a dif- 
ference of $87,502,236. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $92,968,988, a difference 
of $66,701,555. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $77,664,216, a difference of 
$82,006,327. 

MINNESOTA 

During the year 1944 the people of 

Minnesota used 2,413,081,000 kilowatt- 
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hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$58,979,218. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $32,939,199, a difference of 
$26,040,019. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $26,394,281, a dif- 
ference of $32,584,937. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $33,781,428, a difference 
of $25,197,790. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $28,724,132, a difference of 
$30,355,086. 

MISSISSIPPI 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Mississippi used 865,264,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$17,322,406. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $9,426,518, a difference of 
$7,895,888. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $7,355,868, a dif- 
ference of $9,966,538. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would: have been $9,606,049, a difference 
of $7,716,357. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $8,323,074, a difference of 
$8,999,332. 

MISSOURI 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Missouri used 4,097,638,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$80,299 053. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $49,325,355, a difference of 
$30,973,698. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $38,155,202, a dif- 
ference of $42,143,851. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $50,092,264, a difference 
of $30,206,789. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $43,637,939, a difference of 
$36,661,114. 


MONTANA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Montana used 1,852,868,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$16,223,289. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $11,059,019, a difference of 
$5,164,270. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,099,740, a dif- 
ference of $8,123,549. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $11,064,812, a difference 
of $5,158,477. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $9,965,806, a difference of 
$6,257,383. 


NEBRASKA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Nebraska used 925,354,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$22,390,736. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $12,932,318, a difference of 
$9,558,418. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $10,359,849, a dif- 
ference of $12,030,887. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $13,193,330, a difference 
of $9,197,405. 
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Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $11,179,336, a difference 
of $11,211,400. 

NEVADA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Nevada used 168,775,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid 
$3,525 411 

Under T. V A. rates, the cost would 
have been $1.779,775, a difference of 
$1.745 636 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $1,452,907, a differ- 
ence of $2,072,504. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $1,846,382, a difference 
of $1,679,029. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $1,560,239, a difference 
of $1,965,172. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

During the year 1944 the people of 
New Hampshire used 516,121,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $13,264,986. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $7,095,552, a difference of 
$6,189 434. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $5,477,021, a dif- 
ference of $7,787,965. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $7,172,340, a difference 
of $6,092,646. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $6,241,587, a difference 
of $7,623,399. 

NEW JERSEY ~ 

During the year 1944 the people of 
New Jersey used 6,237,140,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$131,097,419. 

Uncer T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $64,786,251, a difference of 
$66.311,168 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $50,490,317, a dif- 
ference of $80,607,102. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $65,820,902, a difference 
of $65.276,467. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $56,984,044, a difference 
of $74,113 375. 

NEW MEXICO 

During the year 1944 the people of 
‘ New Mexico used 213,951,000 kilowatt- 

h of electricity for which they paid 
56,115. 

Under T. V A. rates, the cost would 
have been $2 908,663, a difference of 
$4,347 452 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $2,405,820, a dif- 
ference of $4,850,295. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $3,047,668, a difference 
oi $4,208,447. 

Under Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $2,564,118, a difference 
of $4,691,997 
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NEW YORK 

During the vear 1944 the people of New 
York used 21.575,955,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $398,- 
198,982. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $195,940,373, a difference of 
$202,258,609. 


Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $155,120,719, a dif- 
ference of $243,078,263. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $200,586,473, a differ- 
ence of $197,612,509. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $172,744,548, a differ- 
ence of $225,454,434. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
North Carolina used 3,564,484,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $55,322,826. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $36,390,960, a difference of 
$18,931,065. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $27,760,335, a dif- 
ference of $27,562,491. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $36,834,954, a difference 
of $18,487,872. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $32,383,840, a differ- 
ence of $22,938,986. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
North Dakota used 199,722,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$7,644,613. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $3,516,570, a difference of 
$4,128,043. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $2,952,556, a dif- 
ference of $4,692,057. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the most 
would have been $3,669,234, a difference 
of $3,975,379. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $3,030,588, a difference 
of $4,614,025. 


OHIO 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Ohio used 14,933,102,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $221,- 
580,109. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $138,446,669, a difference of 
$83,133,440. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $106,073,264, a 
difference of $115,506,845. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $139,875,317, a differ- 
ence of $81,704,792. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $122,460,900, a differ- 
ence of $99,119,119. 


OKLAHOMA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Oklahoma used 1,710,415,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which they paid 
$35,093,450. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $19,033,508, a difference of 
$16,059,942. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $14,733,113, a dif- 
ference of $20,360,337. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $19,332,260, a difference 
of $15,761,190. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $16,804,880, a difference 
of $18,288,570. 
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OREGON 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Oregon used 3,268,237.000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $30,- 
$80,972. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $23,059,455, a difference of 
$7,921 517. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $18,136,905, a dif- 
ference of $12,844,067. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $23,473,129, a difference 
of $7,507,843. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $20,168,629, a difference of 
$10,812,343. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Pennsylvania used 18,092,482,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $277,500,054. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $173,170,337, a difference of 
$104,329,717. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $130,449,470, a dif- 
ference of $147,050,584. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $174,062,267, a differ- 
ence of $103,437,787. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $153,946,345, a difference of 
$123,553,709. 

RHODE ISLAND 

During the year 1944 the pcople of 
Rhode Island used 879,985,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$21,622,903. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $11,283,841, a difference of 
$10,339,062. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $8,564,312, a differ- 
ence of $13,058,591. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $11,366,029, a difference 
of $10,256,874. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $9,999,370, a difference 
of $11,623,533. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
South Carolina used 1,716,232,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for which they 
paid $25,205,304. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $16,680,043, a difference of 
$8,525,261. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $12,744,084, a dif- 
ference of $12,461,220. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $16,876,442, a differ- 
ence of $8,328,862. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $14,820,128, a difference 
of $10,385,176. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
South Dakota used 252,084,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$8,418,186. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $3,930,091, a difference of $4,- 
488,095. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $3,202,954, a differ- 
ence of $5,215,232. 
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Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $4,065,618, a difference 
of $4,352,568 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $3,430,212, a difference 
of $4.987,974. 

TENNESSEE 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Tennessee used 5,791,806,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$44 264,408. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
hove been $37,299,815, a difference of 
$6 964,593. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $28,259,315, a dif- 
ference of $16,005,093. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $37,574,434, a difference 
of $6,689,974. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $33,127,915, a difference of 
$11,136,493. 

TEXAS 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Texas used 6,297,873,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $113,- 
084,375. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $63,249,349, a difference of 
$49 835,026. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $49,254,969, a dif- 
ference of $63,829,406. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $64,529,577, a difference 
of $48,554,798. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $56,073,816, a difference of 
$57,010,559. 

UTAH 

During the year 1944 the people of 
Utah used 1,270,796,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $16,- 
850,563. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $8,537,486, a difference of $8,- 
313,077. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $7,168,308, a dif- 
ference of $9,682,255. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $8,984,768, a difference 

of $7,865,795. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $7,513,010, a difference of $9,- 
337,553. 


VERMONT 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Vermont used 321,156,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $8,840,- 
055. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $4,853,429, a difference of $3,- 
986,626. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $3,769,432, a dif- 
ference of $5,070,623. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $4,915,631, a difference 
of $3,924,424. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $4,258,585, a difference of $4,- 
581,470. 


VIRGINIA 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Virginia used 2,690,612,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$50,730,387. 
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Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $29,146,418, a difference of 
$21,483,969. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $22,978,770, a dif- 
ference of $27,751,617. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $29,738,908, a difference 
of $20,991,479. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $25,596,443, a difference of 
$25,133,944. 


WASHINGTON 


During the year 1944 the people of 
Washington used 8,712,401,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$61,967,978. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $48,329,058, a difference of 
$13,638,920. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $37,597,625, a dif- 
ference of $24,370,353. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $49,130,653, a difference 
of $12,837,325. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost would 
have been $42,615,018, a difference of 
$19,352,960. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

During the year 1944 the people of 
West Virginia used 3,355,173 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$43,474,456. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $27,068,229, a difference of 
$16,406,227. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
cost would have been $19,762,352, a dif- 
ference of $23,712,104. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $27,015,475, a difference 
of $16,458,981. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $24,368,214, a difference 
of $19,106,242. 

WISCONSIN 

During the year 1944, the people of 
Wisconsin used 4,179,790,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for which they paid 
$79,798,382. 

Under T. V. A. rates, the cost would 
have been $45,947,782, a difference of 
$33,850,600. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the 
cost would have been $35,695,172, a dif- 
ference of $44,103,210. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $46,764,413, a difference 
of $33,033,969. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $40,635,864, a difference 
of $39,162,518. 

WYOMING 

During the year 1944, the people of 
Wyoming used 157,102,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for which they paid $4,- 
574,946. 

Under T. V. A. rates the cost would 
have been $2,191,733, a difference of $2,- 
383,213. 

Under the Tacoma, Wash., rates the 
cost would have been $1,779,040, a differ- 
ence of $2,795,906. 

Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $2,290,093, a difference 
of $2,284,853. 

Under the Ontario rates, the cost 
would have been $1,915,930, a difference 
of $2,659,016. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FIsHER] is recog- 
nized for 35 minutes. 


AN ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2232, A BILL TO 
CREATE A PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to discuss the contents of H. R. 2232, a 
proposal to create a permanent so-called 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

In my judgment, the bill cannot stand 
the glare of the midday sun. It cannot 
withstand a searching examination and 
a fair analysis. The measure is most 
dangerous and contains provisions which 
when disclosed in their true meaning will 
both amaze and astound the membership 
of this House, and the whole country, for 
that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported fa- 
vorably by a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Labor. Those who 
signed the committee report and thereby 
endorsed the measure as it is now written 
are: Chairman Norton, of New Jersey; 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia; KELLEY, of 
Pennsylvania; Hook, of Michigan; PaT- 
TERSON, Of California; GEELAN, of New 
Jersey; GREEN, of Pennsylvania; POWELL 
of New York; Wetcu, of California: 
BaLpWIn, of New York; McCoNNELL, of 
Pennsylvania, and Apams, of New Hamp- 
shire. Being unable to agree with the 
majority, I filed and there is printed in 
the report my minority views. The bill 
is now before the Rules Committee and 
I am informed that a discharge petition 
may be filed. It would seem, therefore, 
that at this stage in the history of the 
measure its contents.should be publicized 
and the fullest possible discussion had of 
the implications that would follow its 
Passage. 

The bill would set up a 5-man Commis- 
sion, with 5-year overlapping terms, each 
to draw a salary of $10,000 a year. It is 
provided that the Congress shall delegate 
to this bureau tremendous legislative, 
judicial, and administrative powers and 
functions. The Commission would have 
the power to “establish such regional of- 
fices as it deems necessary,” and could 
appoint “such officers and employees as 
it deems necessary.” The agency could 
also utilize voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services. Thus no limit is placed 
on the number of regions that could be 
created or employees who could be hired, 
under the terms of this measure. 


POWER OF F. E. P. C. AGENTS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, how would this bu- 
reau operate and what would be its pow- 
ers? Section 6 (g) of the bill provides 
that the Commission may meet and exer- 
cise any or all of its powers at any place, 
and may “by one or more of its members 
or by such agent, or agencies as it may 
designate, conduct any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing necessary to its 
functions in any part of the United 
States.” 

It is further provided that any agent, 
agency, or referee could be designated to 
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take complaints charging cCiscrimina- 
tion, and require the defendant therein 
to appear before the agent at a certain 
time and place for a hearing or trial. 
Witnesses could be summoned from “any 
place in the United States or any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing.” Such witnesses 
vould get the same witness and mileage 
fees as are paid in United States courts. 
The agent could conduct the hearing, 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and 
receive evidence. 

It can be readily seen, Mr. Speaker, 
that this so-called agent would be a 
big man in this America of ours. He 
would be clothed with unprecedented 
judicial] powers. He would be a roving 
one-man court. In most respects his 
authority would exceed that now enjoyed 
by ordinary Federal judges. It is inter- 
esting to consider some of those powers 
and how they could operate in relation 
to issues affecting valuable property 
rights of millions of our citizens. 

To begin with, Mr. Speaker, these 
F. E. P. C. judges who would hear and 
try cases could be appointed without re- 
straint as’ to any particular qualifica- 
tions. A voluntary social-service worker 
could be appointed to conduct a trial 
anywhere in the land. That is not true 
in the case of ordinary Federal judges, 
whose basic qualifications are defined by 
law. 

JUDGE AND PROSECUTOR 


It is well to point out that these 
F. E. P. C. judges would be unlimited in 
number and could go anywhere in the 
country, take complaints and conduct 
trials. They would occupy unique roles. 
Each would be at the same time the judge, 
the prosecuting attorney and the inves- 
tigator in the case. The prosecutor after 
hearing the disgruntled job seeker could 
file the complaint and would then nat- 
urally set about to obtain evidence to 
sustain his judgment in taking the case. 
Why, it is even provided that this judge 
may enter a victim’s place of business 
and examine or copy any evidence de- 
sired that related to the investigation. 
According to this bill he would not need 
to bother about securing a search war- 
rant or showing probable cause for the 
search. If the victim should willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with the search, it is provided that he 
would subject himself to a $5,000 fine or 
a year in prison, or both. 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have a pro- 
posal to have a prosecutor out collecting 
evidence to be used against a man whose 
rights are later to be judged by this 
same prosecutor. Can you imagine the 
gall of the thing? No ordinary Federal 
judge has comparable powers. But this 
is not an ordinary judge that it is pro- 
posed to create. Proponents of the 
measure have said it is the purpose of the 
bill to promote democracy and freedom 
in this country. Perhaps that explains 
many features of this proposal. Perhaps 
there are some who desire to create a new 
brand of democracy and a novel type of 
freedom in America. 

Let us go a little further. At the 
hearing that would follow the collection 
of evidence, it is provided that the 
F. E. P. C. judge would call the witnesses 
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question them, cross examine the oppo- 
sition, pass on the admissibility of testi- 
mony and otherwise handle the develop- 
ment of the case. It would be hard to 
imagine a more typical kangaroo court. 
It would indeed be a travesty on the word 
“justice.” No ordinary Federal judge 
could do what this F. E. P. C. judge would 
be empowered to do. 

In the conduct of the hearing, ordinary 
rules of evidence that must be observed 
and respected in ordinary courts _n met- 
ing out justice would not be binding. The 
judge would be free to admit hearsay 
evidence, ex parte statements, conclu- 
sions of witnesses, nonexpert testimony 
on expert subjects, legal conclusions of 
witnesses, and could ignore other well- 
established rules that are time tested and 
which have been found essential in our 
system of jurisprudence that has been a 
thousand years in the making. 

NO JURY TRIAL ALLOWED 


But suppose the victim should decide 
to try his case before a jury of his peers, 
what would happen? He would be told 
that the Congress of the United States 
had provided that he would not be al- 
lowed to try his case to a jury. Mr. 
Speaker, I fear there has been a tendency 
in recent times to treat the jury method 
of resolving contested issues in many 
types of cases as an outmoded practice of 
a passing era. Even in situations where 
rather severe penalties of the law may 
be invoked against a man for a violation, 
as is true in the bill I am now discussing, 
the victim is deprived of his last refuge of 
protection, that of a trial before a jury 
of his own peers. I predict that one of 
these days there will be a tidal wave of 
rebellion against just that sort of thing. 
This encroachment upon simple, funda- 
mental rights will not escape the chal- 
lenge of an aroused people once they be- 
come conscious of its growth and impli- 
cations. 

It may be contended the F. E. P. C. 
judge is really not the final arbiter in the 
case, that the Commission sitting in 
Washington makes the formal order. 
That is true, but everyone knows it 
would be absurd to think that the Com- 
mission could read and digest voluminous 
records Of multiplied thousands of such 
cases. The Commission would of neces- 
sity have to rely upon the findings and 
conclusions of its agents who, acting as 
trial judges, saw the witnesses and heard 
the case. I do not think anyone would 
Seriously make a contrary contention. 

RIGHT TO APPEAL IS A FARCE 


The proponents point with pride to the 
fact the victim has a right of judicial re- 
view by appeal to a United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
that alleged right is a farce. There is in 
fact no real right of appeal except as a 
formality. That is because the bill pro- 
vides the judicial review shall be in the 
same manner, to the same extent, and 
subject to the same provisions of law as 
in the case of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Section 10 (e) of the law 
relating to the latter provides: 

The findings of the Board as to the facts, 
if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive. 


That means, of course, that if the 
prosecution made out a prima facie case, 
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the circuit court would have no choice 
but to affirm the action of the commis- 
sion, If the F. E. P. C. judge was com- 
petent to run loose, he could surely 
establish a prima facie case in any prose- 
cution he undertook. 

But the bill goes further to make it 
more certain that the defendant in the 
case will not and cannot afford to appeal, 
That is the evident reason for the pro- 
vision in section 7 of the bill giving the 
F. E. P. C. the power to require reinstate. 
ment or hiring an employee “with or 
without back pay.” Therefore, a victim 
could hardly afford to appeal because if 
the judgment should be affirmed, as al- 
most surely it would be, he could be re- 
quired to pay the complainant regular 
wages throughout the period of the ap- 
peal. The victim who chose to appeal 
would thus subject himself to a severe 
penalty in the form of accumulated back 
wages, totaling perhaps $2,000 or more 
before final motion would be taken on 
the appeal. Besides, if he won on appeal, 
he would probably have another case 
filed against him the next week and the 
whole thing would have to be done over 
again. 

GIVES F, E. P. C. CONTROL OVER HIRING TEACHERS 


Mr. Speaker, I now Call attention to 
section 4 of the bill. It provides as fol- 
lows: 

The right to work and to seek work without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry is declared to 
be an immunity of all citizens of the United 
States, which shall not be abridged by any 
State or by an instrumentality or creature of 
the United States or of any State. 


Now, what does that mean? It simply 
means that the bureau that that bill 
would create would assume jurisdiction 
over employment practices of every 
State, every State highway department, 
every city, county, school board, and of 
every other “instrumentality or creature” 
of the States. 


It is a bold attempt to gain Federal 
control of an important phase of our 
educational system—that of the employ- 
ment of teachers. Not only that: a pri- 
vate corporation is a “creature” of the 
State where it is incorporated. There- 
fore, an attempt is here made to give 
this Federal agency control over the em- 
ployment practices of every private cor- 
poration in the land, regardless of the 
character of their business with re- 
spect to interstate commerce. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, by section 4 an attempt is made 
to give this bureau control over the em- 
ployment practices of every police de- 
partment, of every fire department, and 
of every city government in the Nation. 
That is true because under the law each 
county, city, and political subdivision is, 
as a matter of law, a “creature” of the 
State. 

A VOTE FOR BILL WOULD BE VOTE FOR 
SUBVERSIVE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not take time to 
discuss many of the provisions of H. R. 
2232. In passing, I desire to refer briefly 
to section 6 (f), wherein it is provided 
that all employees of the present Fair 
Employment Practice Committee cre- 
ated by Executive Order No. 9346 shall 
be “transferred to and become employees 
of” the commission that would be cre- 


































































































ated. I am informed that provision is 
«ithout precedent in legislative history. 
I recall very well that within the past 
3 years there has been much said here 
on occasions about certain employees of 
the Government who had communistic 
or subversive records. Such employment 
practices were freely condemned, and, I 
thought, rightfully so. Yet here is an 
attempt to have this Congress put its 
stamp of approval and endorsement on 
each and every employee now on the pay 
roll of the F. E. P. C. by having the Con- 
cress itself rehire each of them. And it 
is a well-known fact that more than a 
dozen employees of the present F. E. P. C. 
have records that are of a subversive 
nature and that are at least question- 
able. There are at least three of such 
employees who have signed Communist 
Party petitions within the past 4 years. 
wants to endorse the records of those 
men? It is certain that any Member 
Is there any Member of this body who 
who votes for H. R. 2232, or who impliedly 
endorses it by signing a discharge peti- 
tion in an attempt to force its passage, 
will thereby be putting his or her stamp 
of approval upon each and every em- 
ployee of the present F. E. P.C. I am 
wondering how many Members of this 
House would care to defend that sort of 
a vote before the people of this country? 
REPEALS JOB PREFERENCES FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Speaker, there is another point 
that I should like to call to the attention 
of this House before I conclude my re- 
marks. It will be recalled that when the 
Selective Service Act was originally en- 
acted, provision was made whereby se- 
lectees would have the right to apply for 
their old jobs when they should be re- 
leased from military service. In other 
words, they were given certain job pref- 
erences. Again, in the Starnes Act of 
last year, certain preferences were set up 
in the employment of veterans. There 
have been other enactments along this 
same line, creating a policy of job pref- 
erences in many categories in behalf of 
war veterans. Most of us have supported 
and favored that type of legislation. 
Yet, if H. R. 2232 is enacted into law, it 
will probably have the effect of repeal- 
ing many of those rights that have been 
established by law. 

It may be said that the bill does not 
say that, and that is true. But every 
lawyer here knows that there are two 
ways in which to repeal existing laws: 
one is by a direct repeal, and the other 
is repeal by implication. In the latter 
case, the .ule as I understand it is that 
where two or more laws are passed that 
are inconsistent with each other, the 
most recent enactment takes precedence 
over prior ones and repeals by implica- 
tion all laws found to be inconsistent 
with the most recent law passed. What 
would be the situation with respect to 
this bil}? Here is a measure which pro- 
hibits discrimination because of race, 
color, and so forth, in all employment 
coming within its jurisdiction. It pro- 
vides that it shall be unfair employment 
practice “to refuse to hire any individual 
because of such individual’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry.” In 
other words, no exceptions are made. All 
individuals, whether they be veterans or 
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otherwise, are included in the jurisdic- 
tional power of the proposed Commis- 
sion. Therefore, does it not follow that 
if an employer should hire a veteran 
and in doing so discriminated against a 
nonveteran because of the latter’s race, 
that the Commission would be able to 
say: “You must hire the non-veteran, 
because he belongs to a minority race 
and you have discriminated against him 
for that reason.” If the employer an- 
swered by saying: “I discriminated all 
right, but I am protected by the veteran 
job-preference law,” he might be told 
that the Congress had repealed the vet- 
eran preference laws inconsistent with 
H. R. 2232. I merely submit that possi- 
pong for consideration to the member- 
ship. 

In any event, without regard to job- 
preference laws, there will be many who 
will prefer veterans in certain employ- 
ment. There will be many veterans who 
go into business for themselves and who 
will want to employ friends and former 
buddies in the service. Moreover, there 
will be many businessmen who as fathers 
of veterans may have reason to prefer 
to employ a war veteran. If this bill is 
passed, all such natural preferences will 
be subject to the control and review of 
a bureau that would administer the law. 

Not the judgment of the employer, 
but the whims and prejudices of the 
Commission would settle that issue. 
BILL STEMS FROM MINORITY PRESSURE GROUP 


Mr. Speaker, what is the rush about 
this legislation? Where is all the pres- 
sure coming from? Members on this 
floor and elsewhere have told of the 
pressing demand for early action. Two 
years ago there was no agitation for a 
permanent law. Five years ago it was 
an unheard-of thing. Yet now we are 
told that to save democracy and free- 
dom the measure must be enacted at 
once. 

It is more than evident that this pro- 
posal is the handiwork of organized mi- 
nority pressure groups who see a chance 
to capitalize on wartime conditions to 
rush into law a measure which in nor- 
mal times would be the object of almost 
universal ridicule. The world is now 
ablaze in war. The people are con- 
cerned with the progress of our armies. 
They are concerned about the safety of 
their sons who are out there in the 
breach of battle. Millions of anxious 
ears are pressed against radio sets lis- 
tening for a clue or an intimation of 
what may have happened to a son or a 
friend. Millions who leave home for a 
few hours are today calling their West- 
ern Union to say: “If I should get a mes- 
sage from the War Department, you can 
reach me during the next 3 hours at so 
and so.” 

It is in this setting of mental anguish 
and fearful suspense that this bill to 
change the rules in the middle of the 


stream is being pushed. The great un-. 


organized majority know but little about 
what the effect of this measure would 
be. Their attention is centered on other 
things at the moment. Few realize it 
would vitally affect the property rights 
and employment methods and practices 
of tens of millions of businessmen, mer- 
chants, and farmers. Only today I re- 
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ceived a letter from a man at Eugene, 
Oreg., relative to H. R. 2232, in which he 
said, “The public in general knows noth- 
ing about this bill being under consider- 
ation.” 

STRIKES BLOW AT PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Can it be, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
sure groups are rushing this thing in a 
desperate and frantic attempt to get it 
passed before the veterans of this war 
come marching home and exert their 
natural indignation toward it? It is but 
natural to suppose that such opposition 
would exist. This war is not being 
fought to destroy one of the basic at- 
tributes of competitive free enterprise 
in America. I refer to the right of an 
American citizen, when he borrows and 
invests a few dollars in a business and 
takes his risk on making it succeed, and 
thereby creates a few jobs, to then use 
his own good judgment in the selection 
of his employees. The degree of that 
man’s success or failure depends in no 
small measure on his ability to select de- 
pendable, loyal, industrious men to assist 
him in the operation of that business, 
yet, if H. R. 2232 were enacted into law, 
that man’s judgment would be subject 
to review by this bureau in Washington. 
He could be told, “You must hire this 
man; you must fire that man; you must 
promote the other man because he be- 
longs to a minority race.” 

Is that the sort of new democracy and 
freedom the sponsors of this legislation 
want to set up in America? Does not 
efficiency count for anything any more? 
Under this proposed new order is a pre- 
mium to be placed on the rights of the 
lazy and the disgruntled? Are people 
to be told by an independent bureau 
what their opinions must be and how 
their minds must operate in choosing 
employees? 

Mr. Speaker, only in a totalitarian 
state where there is government control 
of the whole economy can there be true 
job equality for all. A well-operated 
penitentiary lends itself to that sort of 
thing. Inside its walls there is very little 
job discrimination; no difference in 
income. That is, of course, because of 
the control and regimentation that is 
practiced over all the people who live 
there. With sufficient powers of en- 
forcement and with enough jails, it is 
conceivable the same general methods 
could be made to operate over a nation. 
Perhaps this is a step in that direction. 

Indeed that sort of thing has operated 
in several countries during the past 
decade. The question is, Do we want to 
take a very definite step in that direction 
in free America? 

ORDERLY PROGRESS VERSUS FORCE AND COERCION 


Mr. Speaker, there are but few people 
who do not dislike unfounded discrimi- 
nation and prejudice just for prejudice’s 
sake. But how can those things be dealt 
with and reduced? Can it be done by 
force and coercion, by pitchforks and 
jails? Or can it best be done in the 
American way of education, promotion 
of mutual understanding, and orderly 
progress? Sponsors of this bill say use 
force and the jails, arbitrary control 
and regimentation. They say, “We must 
have a law with teeth init.” Opponents 
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say use the time-tested American 
method which has given us 300 years of 
phenomenal progress. We are now ap- 
proaching the crossroads. Which way 
does this Congress propose to go? 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal, if enacted, 
would be unenforceable. Laws cannot 
be sustained without the support of 
public opinion. The measure would have 
the natural effect of arousing racial feel- 
ing and would promote discrimination 
and prejudice. The result would nat- 
urally be strikes, riots, and industrial 
strife. The law would definitely set the 
clock of progress back for the Negro 
race, for whose alleged benefit it is de- 
signed. Its enactment would be mani- 
festly unfair to them. 


RULE BY BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, if someone should ask the 
question here, “How many Members of 
Congress favor a system whereby the 
people would be governed by bureaucracy 
rather than by responsible representa- 
tives of the people,” how many hands 
would go up? Yet this proposal would 
make permanent and vastly increase the 
powers of a wartime, temporary bureau 
to control the employment practices of a 
major portion of the people of this Na- 
tion. What are you going to do about it? 
It is one thing to talk against that 
method of governing the people and an- 
other thing to vote against it. 

Ancther result of the enactment of a 
measure of this kind would be the crea- 
tion of a fertile field for the racketeers, 
blackmailers, and shysters. Merchants 
and farmers would be constantly subject 
to harassment by agitators, trouble- 
makers, and disgruntled job seekers. 
The operator of a business could easily 
be kept in court half of his time answer- 
ing complaints alleging discrimination 
by him with respect to the hiring, dis- 
charging, or promotion of some employee 
or applicant for a job. In addition, there 
would be that class of people who make 
their living by not working—those who 
live by their wits in making the thrifty 
und industrious support them. AsI have 
said, the field would be most inviting. A 
trained, biased champion would be fur- 
nished any complainant, at Government 
expense. Complaints could be trumped 
up and filed. The employer would be 
tempted to settle out of court and avoid 
the expense of employing a _ lawyer, 
spending hours or days in court, and 
probably eventually losing out. Preju- 
dice would become a commodity to be 
bootlegged. 

Me. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that 
before any Member of this House votes 
for this bill or signs a discharge petition 
with respect to it, the measure will be 
very carefully studied. After all, I can- 
not believe the majority of the Members 
feel there is a need for a change from our 
present economic system. If not, then 
why take a radicai step toward state so- 
cialism when our present plan admitted- 
ly is working. Why impose practices that 
would involve resentment and irritation 
and lead to racial bitterness, violence, 
slowdowns, and strikes? Why not let 
orderly, gradual progress continue and 
through that system provide more and 
better jobs for all the people, regardless 
cf race, creed, or color? 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a bricf observation? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. As for myself I want to 
thank the gentleman for his very in- 
formative discussion. I think he has 
done a splendid job in exposing the 
ignorance of the innocent and the 
hypocrisy of those who advocate the 
adoption of this bill. He has done a 
splendid job in exposing the viciousness 
of the measure. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman 
for his generous comments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on two subjects and in- 
clude resolutions adopted by the Illinois 
General Assembly. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 27. An act to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

S. 69. An act for the relief of settlers on the 
international strip at Nogales, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 78. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.90. An act for the relief of the estate of 
George O’Hara; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharge from 
the District Training School, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and to 
amend section 15 thereof, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 125. An act to provide for the disposition 
of funds collected by District of Columbia 
examining, licensing, and other boards and 
commissions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, 
as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.392. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Herman Platt; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S.427. An act to repeal section 3 of the act 
approved April 13, 1938, as amended, relating 
to hops; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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S.428. An act for the relief of the Forest 
Lumber Co., Lamm Lumber Co., and Algoma 
Lumber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 498. An act for the relief of W. C. Worn. 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; to the Com. 
mittee on Claims. 

8.567. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades helq 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; to che Committee on Military Affairs, 

S.804. An act to authorize certain addi. 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H.R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H.R. 206. An act for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss: 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Ja- 
cinto Military Reservation in Galveston 
County, Tex.; 

H.R. 685. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the acquisition of build- 
ings and grounds in foreign countries for 
use of the Government of the United States 
of America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
amended, to permit of the sale of buildings 
and grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest; 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R. 791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 807. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
ma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and 
Kansas to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact for the division of the waters of the 
Arkansas River; 

H.R.933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R. 945. An act for the relief of 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H.R.949. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Ring; 

H.R.990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property loss as a result of the Japa- 
nese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R.1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; 

H.R. 1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R.1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip 'Tamborello; 

H.R. 1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H.R.1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 
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H.R.1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
w. V. Justice; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 


Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1534. An act to amend the Fact Find- 
ers’ Act; 

H.R 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
k. Barglow; 

H.R.1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 


H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate 
of Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H.R. 2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense of 
the United States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 2055. An act for the relief 
Grunstein. . 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.201. An act for the relief of the 
Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corporation; 

H.R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H R.206. An act for the relief of Saint 
Vincent's Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R. 266. An act for the relief of the 
Southern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex.: 

H.R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest. 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 807. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kan- 
Sas to negotiate and enter into a compact 
od the division of the waters of the Arkansas 

iver; 

H.R.933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 

H.R.949. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Ring; 

H.R.990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property loss as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge; 

H.R. 1079. An act for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; 

H.R. 1094. An act for the relief of th: Jay 
Tavlor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H.R.1135. An act for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo 
Edward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H. R. 1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; 

H.R.1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H.R.1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. 
V. Justice, 
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H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R.1534. An act to amend the Fact 
Finders’ Act; 

H.R.1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; 

H.R.1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased; 

H.R.2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; and 

H.R. 2013. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Saturday, April 14, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will meet on Wednesday, 
April 18, 1945, at 10:30 o’clock for the 
purposes of holding executive hearings. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a.m, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


382. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1946 for the disposal agen- 
cies under the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion in the form of an amendment 
to the budget for said agency for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. 120, 79th Cong.) (H. Doc, 
No. 140); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

383. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill, to authorize 
the payment of the sum of $2,421 to Mrs. 
Ruby Doris Calvert, 31 Tower Street, West 
Hartlepool, Durham, England, as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Frederick Calvert, her 
deceased husband, for damages on account 
of the death of the decedent who lost his life 
when he was struck by a United States 
Army vehicle in Reykjavik, Iceland, on 
November 14, 1942; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

384. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules, covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. 

385. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission trans- 
mitting a report of the personnel require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

386. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill, to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in the State of Montana 
in trust for Indian use, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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387. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in the States of North 
and South Dakota in trust for Indian use, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

388. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting recom- 
mendations from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with regard to multiple taxation of 
air commerce (H. Doc. No. 141); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

389. A letter from the Chairman of the 
American National Theatre and Academy, 
transmitting an annual report for 1944 of the 
American National Theatre and Academy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing, 
House Resolution 176. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States dated February 28, 
1945, on International Air Transport Policy, 
be printed, with illustrations, as a House 
document; and providing for the printing of 
additional copies thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 417). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Joint Committee on 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 418. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCOWEN: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. J. Res. 5l. 
Joint resolution to correct an error in sec- 
tion 342 (b) (9) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended by the act of September 27, 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 419). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARRETT: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 267. A bill 
for the relief of Jack Scarton or John Skar- 
ton, formerly Simon Jan Skarzenski; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 420). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H.R. 270. A bill 
for the relief of John Damacus; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 421). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 2867. A bill authorizing annual pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and insular gov- 
ernments, for the benefit of their local politi- 
cal subdivisions, based on the fair value of 
the national forest lands situated therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 2868. A bill to prohibit the eviction 
from their homes of the wives, children, and 
dependents of members of the armed forces 
for the purpose of permitting other persons to 
occupy the premises; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. MANASCO: 

i. R. 2869. A bill to provide uniform al- 
lowances for the transportation of civilian 
officers and employees, their families and 
effects, upon permanent transfer from one 
official station to another or from one Fed- 
eral agency to another; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 2870. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1933, to permit allowances for trans- 
portation in excess of minimum first-class 
accommodations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R. 2871. A bill to create a commission to 
be knewn as the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 2872. A bill authorizing the city of 
Keokuk, Iowa, to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate ana Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2873. A bill to authorize certain addi- 
tional appointments in the Officers’ Corps of 
the Regular Army in initial grades not above 
the grade of captain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2874. A bill to amend the Code of 
Laws for the District of Columbia to author- 
ize any corporation formed under authority 
of subchapter 3 of chapter 18 of such code to 
specify in its bylaws that a less number 
than a majority of its trustees may consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of the 
business of the corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANDCLPH: 

H.R. 2875. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H.R. 2876. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation for service in the armed forces out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska during the present war 
shall be excluded for income-tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.2877. A bill to amend section 35 of 
chepter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia,” as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of a light metals admin- 
istrator and defining his duties and powers; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H. J. Res.150. Joint resolution conferring 
all powers permitted by the Constitution of 
the United States to the individual States 
with the consent of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.J.Res.151. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the election and term of office of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorialize 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take steps to relieve the 
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butter shortage; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention to consider an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing a limitation on taxes im- 
posed by Congress on incomes, transfers of 
property and gifts, except in time of war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to take such steps as are necessary to enable 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway immediately upon termina- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
by requesting increase in the appropriation 
of the Office of Indian Affairs to an amount 
needed to support herding schools for natives 
at all reindeer herds, to remove all restric- 
tions upon killing wolves and ccyotes within 
national parks and monuments in the Ter- 
ritory, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
urging that appropriate means be used to 
open Palestine to the free immigration and 
unrestricted colonization by the Jewish peo- 
ple; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that veterans of World War No. 1 and World 
War No. 2 be represented at the World Peace 
Conference; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States urging that a welcome home celebra- 
tion at the end of the war be held for Gen. 
Georse Smith Patton, with the President and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania attending, at 
the municipality of Patton, in the county 
of Cambria, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
oppose Senate bill 555; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
institute a study of the interpretation of the 
Federal agencies and the Supreme Court of 
the “commerce clause” of the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to ex- 
tend its benefits to State, county, and city 
employees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for Federal housing projects 
in the west, south, and north ends of Boston; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
Pres'dent and the Congress of the United 
States to confer with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with a view to quickiy effect an 
adiustment in the egg price ceilings in the 
New Ensiand area; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 


President end the Congress cf the United 
States for the construction and maintenance 
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of a veterans’ hospital in the city of Law- 
rence, Mass.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R 2878. A bill for the relief of J. c, 
Bateman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2879. A bill for the relief of Capt, 
John Earl Dwyer, to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 2880. A bill for the relief of Fred EF 

Weber; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. K 2881. A bill for the relief of the Cen- 
tral Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 2882. A bill for the relief of Fritz 

Hallquist; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H.k 2883. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Hinton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 2884. A bill for the relief of B. H., 
Spann; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Frank 
Mitchell and J. L. Price; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 2886. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Harper Theodore Duke, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TIBBOTT: 

H.R. 2887. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Mrak; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


340. By Mr. CLASON: Memorial of the 
General Court of Massachusetts for the pay- 
ment by the Federal Government of one-half 
the expense of old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

341. By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of the 
executive council of the Negro Citizens Im- 
provement Association of Union County, Fy., 
urging the enactment of H. R. 5—the Com- 
munity Recreation Services Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

342. By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Petition to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the Unitcd 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

343. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the voters 
of the twenty-second and twenty-fourth as- 
sembly districts of Brooklyn, N. Y., with ref- 
erence to the recognition of Italy as an aliy 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

344. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Kummell and 174 citizens of Miami, 
Fla., urging enactment of H. R. 208%, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. | 

345. Also, petition of Mrs. Frank R. Wilson 
and 1,617 citizens of the State of Indiana, 
urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to 
reauce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holie liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committe on the 
Judiciary, 
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946. Also, petition of Mrs. W. E. Shafer and 
64 citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, urging enact- 
ment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce ab- 

iteeism, conserve Manpower, and speed 

duction of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

247. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary Lea Smith 
and 60 citizens of Birmingham, Ala., urging 
enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve mappower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

348. Also, petition of Mrs. Walter G. Wilson 
and 139 citizens of Mooers, N. Y., urging 
enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

349. Also, petition of Mrs. Janie S. Thomas 
and 23 citizens of Winston-Salem. N. C., 
urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

350. Also, petition of G. G. Hunt and 370 
citizens of the State of Michigan, urging en- 
actment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alocholic 
liquor in the United States for the dura- 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

851. Also, petition of Mrs. G. W. Kees and 
212 citizens of the State of Maryland, urg- 
ing enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

352. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the general court of Massachu- 
setts, urging payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of one-half of the cost of old age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

353. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts urging the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the payment by the 
Federal Government of one-half of the ex- 
pense of old age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

354. Also, petition of City Council of Bos- 
ton, Mass., urging favorable action on House 
Joint Resolution 43 asking that national 
recognition be given to the 19th day of April 
1775; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

355. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts asking for the construction 
and maintenance of a veterans’ hospital in 
the city of Lawrence, Mass., to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

356. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Miss Elizabeth E. Crook and other 
citizens of Bristol, Maine, deploring the ship- 
ping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

357. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Mabel 
Dearnley and members of the Methodist 
Church of Lisbon Falls, Maine, deploring the 
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shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alcoholic content into our fight- 
ing areas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

358. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Wisconsin State Legislature, requesting 
Congress to take steps to relieve the butter 
shortage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

359. Also, petition of Wisconsin State 
Legislature requesting Congress to call a 
convention to consider an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing 
a limitation on taxes imposed by Congress 
on incomes, transfers of property and gifts, 
except in time of war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


860. Also, petition of Wisconsin State 
Legislature, urging development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway im- 


mediately upon termination of the war; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

361. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Post 
No. 4 of the American Legion Chapter of 
Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to granting 
privileges to the veterans of both wars in 
the obtaining of jobs with all Federal and in- 
sular agencies; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

362. Also, petition of the American Can- 
cer Society, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to apprecia- 
tion for past support of Congress and hop- 
ing for continued enthusiastic moral sup- 
port by that body in the future; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

363. Also, petition of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, Inc., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
opposition of Government operated corpora- 
tions and farm and consumer cooperatives 
which enjoy freedom from Federal taxes un- 
der section 101 of the internal revenue laws; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

364. Also, petition of Louis and Nan An- 
tonsanti, Puerto Rico, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
opposition of independence bills for Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

365. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Municipal Assembly of Mayaguez, P. R., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to supporting every measure 
toward total eradiction of colonial status 
in Puerto Rico; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 

366. Also, petition of 250 Americans of 
Polish descent, residents of Johnstown, Pa., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to requesting Congress to back 
the President jn realizing the aims of the 
Crimean declaration; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

367. Also, petition of the annual assembly 
of the Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the adoption of peaceful 
means to terminate the present political 
regime in Puerto Rico on a basis of mutual 
understanding and harmony with the People 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

368. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, House Resolution 
No. 153, relative to the enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation amending the revenue 
laws to validate depletion allowances affect- 
ing the oil industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





SENATE 
Fripay, Aprit 13, 1915 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
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The Reverend Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., 
associate minister, Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Almighty God, the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, Author of life and Lord of 
death: We bow our heads in silent grief 
that it hast pleased Thee to call unto 
Thyself the soul of Thy servant, Frank- 
lin, into whose hands Thou hadst placed 
the leadership of our Nation. 

For his stainless character, the rich- 
ness of his intellect, and his unremitting 
service to his country in time of sorest 
need, we yield Thee humble thanks, O 
Lord, beseeching Thee to heip us to pray 
“Thy will be done.” Lord, vouchsafe 
him light and rest, joy and consolation 
in Thy presence, in the ample folds of 
Thy great love. 

Comfort, we beseech Thee, his loved 
ones in their sorrow. Remember them, 
O Lord, in mercy; endue their souls with 
patience, and give them grace to know 
that neither death nor life can separate 
them from loved ones who are with Thee. 

O God of our salvation, in the midst of 
sudden perplexity, may we find Thy 
peace. Grant to the President of our 
Nation special gifts of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and strength. 
Dispel for us all the night of doubt and 
fear, and lighten our darkness as we go 
forward in Thy name, until at leneth we, 
too, may hear Thy voice, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
FRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPOREF, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. LIsTEr HILL, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. HILL thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the preceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, April 12, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Fresident, while 
the Senate has not yet received, accord- 
ing to custom, official notice of the death 
of the President of the United States, 
I am sure that all of us who assemble 
here this morning assemble with heavy 
hearts and with depressed spirits. We 
assemble, Mr. President, in the midst of 
grief, not only on the part of our official 
body, not only on the part of the Con- 
gress, not only on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, but we assemble amid that 
grief and contrition of spirit that per- 
vades the entire world at this hour. 

It is given to few men to occupy the 
Chief Magistracy of this great Nation of 
ours, which was conceived in liberty and 
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dedicated, as Lincoln said, to the propo- 
‘sition that all men are created equal; 
not equal in physical power, not equal in 
intellectual endowments, not equal either 
in moral fiber, but without regard to 
differences—physical, moral, or intellec- 
tual—without regard to differences of 
race, color, or religion, are born equal 
in the right and opportunity to enjoy 
the blessings of freedom under a Nation 
and under laws and under a system which 
undertakes, so far as human institutions 
can do so, to guarantee the equal enjoy- 
ment of every right which a government 
ought to guarantee to those who support 
and deiend it. It is, therefore, given to 
few men to attain this high distinction 
as the head of a nation so dedicated and 
so conceived, but it is a rarer thing for 
fate and destiny to call to supreme lead- 
ership in the world any man born of 
woman. Franklin D. Roosevelt enjoyed 
that high distinction. 

We do not honor him today merely 
because the American people allowed him 
to shatter precedent; we do not honor 
him merely because he, through the in- 
terposition of destiny, became a world 
leader; we honor him today because also 
of his personal qualities—of his moral 
and intellectual stature; we honor him 
as an American; we honcr him as a citi- 
zen of the world in the true sense, and 
we rejoice to honor him in that capacity 
because wherever men long for liberty, 
wherever they fight for the enjoyment of 
human rights, wherever they shed their 
blood today or tomorrow, or lay down 
heir lives in order that a great ideal may 
be attained; his name is and will be 
cherished and revered around the world 
and throughout all the ages. 

Born to affluence, in which so many 
seek repose and enjoyment, he was un- 
willing to live the life of the idle. Early 
in life he espoused the cause of the come 
mon man and the common woman, 
Early in life he dedicated his abilities, 
which in many respects were so amazZ- 
ing, to the cause of those who are inar- 
ticulate, those whose names never ap- 
pear in the columns of the press, those 
about whom books are never written, 
those who dwell in the shadows rather 
than on the peaxs of human existence, 
those who dwell in the shadows where 
the sun rarely penetrates to shed that 
light of intellectual and moral superior- 
ity which ought to be, and is, the ambi- 
tion of every normal’ human being. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt spurned the 
idleness, spurned the listlessness, spurned 
the repose which might have been his for 
the asking, in order that he might hbe- 
come here, and as an agency of fate 
throughout the world, the symbol and 
the spekesman of all those who hope for 
a better life and for a better world. 

Stricken down in early life by an afflic- 
tion which might also have caused him, 
with justification, to look forward to a 
life of inactivity and of comfortable 
ease, so far aS man may be said to have 
ease and comfort when stricken by a 
physical malady from which he never 
wholly recovers, he was unwilling to as- 
sume the posture of inactivity or of re- 
pose, because in that body of his, stricken 
as it was by this affiction, there was an 
indomitable spirit, there was a moral and 
intellectual strength, which would not 
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permit him, in this great world of oppor- 
tunity, to spend the remainder of his life 
as many others would have been induced 
to spend it under such an overwhelming 
handicap. 

We honor him today, Mr. President, 
not only because earlier he overcame 
what might have been a logical and natu- 
ral tendency, and later overcame physical 
handicaps the equal of which no man in 
his station had ever encountered in this 
or any other nation; we honor him today, 
as we have honored him in the years 
gone by, because he conquered over- 
whelming burdens and hardships, be- 
cause his moral and spiritual make-up 
enabled him to overcome physical handi- 
caps, because in his case mind was su- 
preme over matter, by reason of which he 
became, in my judgment, the world’s 
greatest leader while he occupied the 
station of leadership. 

He had great qualities, Mr. President, 
but he did not possess those great quali- 
ties without great faults, for God has not 
co designed life that men may be with- 
out faults, however great may be their 
intellectual and moral qualities. All 
great men have been possessed of faults, 
as well as high and noble qualities. 
Washington had them, Jefferson had 
them, Lincoln had them, Woodrow Wil- 
son had them, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
them. But in the magnitude of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s performance, in the mag- 
nitude of his accomplishment, in the 
magnitude of his influence, in the mag- 
n tude of the reverence and respect and 
almost adoration in which he has been 
held throughout the world, faults are 
swallowed up, and will be swallowed up 
when the impartial historian shall write 
the record not only of *his man, but of 
the time in which he lived. Faults will 
be swallowed up in the affirmative record 
of virtues and great success, like death it- 
self is swallowed up in victory. 

It was my good fortune to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the President. I 
had known him as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. I had known and seen 
him at national conventions of his po- 
litical party. I had seen him at San 
Francisco in 1920 when he was nominated 
for Vice President. I had seen him in 
New York in 1924 as he came out upon 
the platform to place in nomination for 
the high office which he afterward held 
with such distinction, and from which he 
has just departed, that Happy Warrior 
who preceded him to the grave by only a 
few months. I saw him again at Hous- 
ton, Tex., 4 years later, when, somewhat 
improved from the physical illness from 
which he suffered in 1924, he again 
placed the same man in nomination for 
this high office. I saw him fly to Chi- 
caco in 1932, taking no note of danger, 
taking no note of chance, but coming 
there to inspire those who had honored 
him with the nomination which led to 
his election to a great office. I had seen 
much more of him during the last 12 
years, in which, by reason of my official 
position, I came in constant contact with 
him. 

I did not always agree with the Presi- 
dent about everything. In almost every 
case when we had divergent views we 
discussed them in the utmost frankness 
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and candor, and nearly always came to 
an agreement about the policy which 
should be adopted. But when we now 
and then may have disagreed, either as 
to policy or principle, we did so with a 
recognition of the sincerity of each other, 
of the right of each to entertain and 
retain and to fight for the things in 
which we believed. We did so with that 
utmost respect which I always held for 
him, and that affection with which 1 
looked upon him as a person and as qa 
President of th® United States. I al- 
ways had the satisfaction of feeling that 
I also enjoyed his respect and his affec- 
tion, and he gave me assurance of both 
on innumerable occasions. 

Mr. President, I should be utterly 
insincere and ungrateful if I did not 
here acknowledge before my colleagues 
and before my country that I enter- 
tained for the President, and for all he 
represented, the deepest affection and 
the deepest respect. So much so, Mr, 
President, that I find it difficult now, 
with the emotions which stir my heart, 
to speak upon the subject. 

In the midst of our grief we must 
take new courage. His tired body rests 
in the long sleep which it has earned, 
worn out in the service of his country, 
worn out in the service of the ideals 
of this man who became as much a cas- 
ualty of this war as any soldier, sailor, 
marine, or other American, or the fol- 
lower of any flag, no matter upon what 
battlefield he may have fought, but his 
spirit, Mr. President, lives today, and it 
will continue to live and to inspire our 
country and to inspire the world. 

In our grief let us take new courage, 
let us tighten our belts on this day of 
sadness, let us gird our loins, and, with 
unity, with courage, and with determi- 
nation let us move forward to the at- 
tainment of the goal which he set for us 
not only here but throughout the world. 

For the President’s family I voice our 
inexpressible sorrow and grief. I cannot 
overlook or forget the stoicism, the cour- 
age, and the fortitude with which his wife 
accepts this visitation of Providence. 

In the new President, who so lately was 
among us here, I express my utmost con- 
fidence, and assure him of my desire to 
cooperate. I believe I express the will 
of the Senate when I say that all of us 
here, without regard to politics, desire to 
accord to him that sympathetic coopera- 
tion which is so essential, and which he 
will need in the days which are to come. 

Mr. President, in the light of the Pres- 
ident’s passing, in view of the sentiments 
which I have attempted feebly to put into 
words, I send to the desk, as in legislative 
session, a resolution which I ask the Sen- 
ate to consider. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in legislative session, the clerk 
will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 119), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has learned with 
profound regret and sorrow of the death of 
the late President of uhe United States, Hon. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, illustrious states- 
man and leader in the Nation and in the 
world. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguished 
public services to the Nation and to the world, 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate shall ap- 
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point @ committee of 16 Senators to join a 
similar committee to be appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral services of the late Presi- 


dent. 

Resolved, That the Senate tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavement. 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the late President. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, within the 
span of my life, six Presidents of the 
United States have died in office or soon 
after the relinquishment of their official 
burdens. No one of them, no President 
since Abraham Lincoln, met the weight 
and complexity of problems which for 
12 long years rested upon our President 
whose death we today sorrowfully note. 
The passing of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is one of history’s somber tragedies. He 
was a great leader of our people and of 
world thought and effort. His genius 
in leadership was unmatched in the 
political life of our Nation. He had a 
vision which looked beyond the near, to 
new horizons, and he sought in these 
adventure and advance of our social, 
economic, and political frontiers. 

Mr. President, he had a magnificent 
courage which lifted him above and be- 
yond physical infirmities. 

At the hour of his passing, there were 
bound to him in amazing degree the 
loyalty and affection of countless mil- 
lions here and throughout the world. 
He rapidly and surely approached in the 
ending of war and his plans for a world 
organization of united nations, the 
grand climacteric of his career. 

Mr. President, I am assured that great 
as is this country’s loss, the tasks begun 
by President Roosevelt in behalf of vic- 
tory, of justice, and of peace, will be 
finished, and that a better world will 
come. His indomitable spirit will lead 
in his death as he led in life. 

To Mrs. Roosevelt and to her family 
fo assurances of my deepest and my abid- 
ing sympathy. 

tr. WAGNER. Mr. President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the greatest man New 
York has ever given to the Nation, as 
great a man as America has ever given 
to the world, is gone. 

As Moses, who brought from God to 
man the old commandments at the foun- 
dation of our ethics, died after seeing, 
but before entering, the promised land 
into which he was leading his people out 
of the wilderness, so Roosevelt, the mod- 
ern spokesman for social justice, the 
modern champion of the liberties of all 
peoples, has left us just short of full at- 
tainment of his goals. 

But let us take comfort that God gave 
him more than a glimpse of the success 
of his work. The President knew yes- 
terday morning that victory was in our 
hands. He knew that the world organi- 
zation, for which he strove, had become 
a reality. He knew that his voice in the 
wilderness, warning us of the dangers of 
international barbarism, had become a 
great voice heard by all mankind. 

I remember Franklin Roosevelt as a 
young man in the New York State Sen- 
ate, back in 1911, when both he and I 
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were Senators in that body. He showed 
then of what he was made. When he 
started a battle for progressive legisla- 
tion, or for good government, he never 
let up until his objective was attained. 
In the same way, he overcame a physical 
catastrophe that would have made most 
men lose hope. As President, he began 
at once to work with all his courage and 
great gifts, for the welfare of his fellow 
man. Nothing could deter him. He 
brought health to our economy by 
strengthening it with social justice. His 
reforms will be felt for generations. 

That was the first half of his work. 
The second half began in 1937 or even 
earlier, when he commenced to fight 
fascism with all his heart, with all his 
soul, and with all his might. He aroused 
us to our danger. He organized us for 
victory. Now, with Berlin almost taken, 
our leader is fallen. 

But Roosevelt still lives, and will ever 
live. His wisdom and example will guide 
his successor, Harry S. Truman, to whom 
our Nation now looks with understand- 
ing and confidence and full support in 
the great tasks falling upon him. 

May America and the world have the 
strength to complete what Roosevelt 
more than started—to complete a just 
and lasting peace—and then to finish 
here in America the task of creating op- 
portunities for all the people to earn 
decent livelihoods, to live in good homes, 
to educate their children well, and to be 
protected in their illness and old age. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s greatness will 
grow upon us all as distance gives us 
perspective. Like our very greatest 
Americans, in stature, he will become 
more and more heroic with the passing 
years. 

I have known him, worked with him, 
and loved him for so many years, that I 
cannot say more now—except to express 
the sympathy we all feel for his brave 
wife and devoted children. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
words are pathetic messengers. In this 
hour of anxious tragedy, when the 
bowed hearts of all the civilized earth 
join ours this fateful morning in humble, 
poignant sorrow that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the thirty-first President of 
the United States, has been gathered to 
his fathers, nothing that we say here can 
add to the glory of his stature or to the 
measure of our grief. He belongs now to 
history, where he leaves a mark which 
not even rushing centuries can erase. 

Those who were his loyal opposition, 
no less than those who were his intimate 
associates, have always recognized in 
him a rare crusader for his human faiths, 
an amazing genius in behalf of his al- 
ways vigorous ideals, a valiant knight 
in the armor cf his commandership as 
he waged global war. We join the Na- 
tion and the world upon their knees this 
sorrowing morning before his deeply 
honored bier. 

He bravely mastered his own physical 
handicap with a courage which never 
lapsed as he fought his way to an un- 
precedented pinnacle at home and to 
dominant influence around the world. 
His untimely death will be mourned at 
every hearthstone, and on every battle 
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front where freedom wins the victory to 
which he literally gave his life. A suc- 
cessful peace must be his monument. 

Mr. President, a new President of the 
United States has stepped from the Sen- 
ate Chamber to take over responsibility 
in this critical hour. America moves on, 
mourning her great dead and pledging 
her loyalty to a new leader who grasps 
the torch of our destiny and faces the 
future unafraid. 

I am instructed by the minority con- 
ference of the Senate to report that it 
met this morning and dispatched the fol- 
lowing message to the President of the 
United States: 

In this critical and sorrowing hour, when 
you are called to the supreme responsibility 
of the Republic, we send you this expression 
of our faith and trust in you, and the as- 
surance of our sustaining prayers. We shall 
cooperate with you for the winning of the 
war and a successful peace at home and 
abroad. We have directed a committee to 


call upon you at your convenience to advise 
with you. 


Mr. President, when the country stag- 
gered 80 years ago under the awful 
impact of the news that Abraham Lin- 
coln was dead, James A. Garfield con- 
cluded a message to the Nation with 
ringing words, which I now make my 
own, “God reigns, and the Government 
in Washington still lives.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
world has lost its outstanding leader in 
the cause of peace, human progress, and 
welfare. He exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the world with regard to the 
establishment of an instrumentality for 
world peace and world security. I know 
that it would be his wish that this Nation 
and people continue to go forward in 
the cause which was close to his heart. 

It is gratifying to know from the lips 
of the new President, and from the lips 
of those who are directly concerned with 
the international affairs of the United 
States, that this work shall go on, and 
that at San Francisco we hope to realize 
the ambitions and the dreams of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the establishment of 


a world organization for peace and 
security. 
Mr. President, while we are sur- 


rounded by the gloom of grief, while 
our people are bowed under the tre- 
mendous burdens that that grief brings 
us, I feel that Franklin Roosevelt died 
as he would have wished to die, in the 
midst of his duties and responsibilities 
and surrounded with the great tasks in 
which he wrought so wonderfully. I 
have always believed that if I were a 
farmer I should love to be called to my 
fathers out in my fields, surrounded by 
growing crops and lowing herds. If I 
worked in a shop, I should wish to be 
called amidst my tools and the imple- 
ments of my toil. If I were an attorney 
at the bar, I should love to be called 
when I was pleading a cause which I 
regarded as just and right. If I were a 
statesman, I should love to feel that with 
my last expiring breath I had endeavored 
to advance the cause of human progress 
and development. If I were a soldier, 
I should prefer to die with a sword in 
my hand. 
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So I believe the President died as he 
would wish to die. He died with the 
armor upon him which he had worn so 
gallantly, and with a sword in his hand, 
fighting for triumph in this war and for 
the establishment of an instrumentality 
for peace. 

I know that the new President—Presi- 
dent Truman—will carry on the great 
work left in his hands. Already he has 
given expression to that purpose and that 
ambition—a purpose which will have the 
aid, support, and advice, not only of the 
Senate but of all responsible Government 
Officials. I am confident that President 
T.uman will grasp the banner which has 
failen from: the lifeless hands of our great 
leader and will carry it on toward the 
achievement of our high purposes and 
our lofty ambitions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky 

The resolution 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed the following Senators to 
attend the funeral services at the White 
House: Mr. McKE.uar, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. 
Wuitr, Mr. Georce, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
Wacner, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. Green. Mr. 
Men, Mr. ‘TUNNELL, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
WHERRY, Mr. Cordon, and Mr. SALTon- 
STALL. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore also appointed the following Sen- 
ators to attend the funeral at Hyde Park: 
Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Wuite, Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE, Mr WaGNER, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. O’ManHoney, Mr. Gurrey, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Meap, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. BALL, Mr. 
FERGUSON, and Mr. McManon. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late President of the United States, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 338 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 16, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


was unanimously 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarcurpay, Aprit 14, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, 
rector, Catholic University of America, 
offered the following prayer: 


Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord. Lord, hear iny voice: Let 
Thine ears be attentive to the voice of 
my supplication. 


Almighty and merciful Father, who, in 
Thy inscrutable judgment and unsearch- 
able way, hast called unto Thyself the 
soul of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Thy 
faithful servant, whom Thou didst permit 
to lead and govern our pecple during a 
portentous period in our life as a nation, 
we bow in humble submission to Thy 
holy will. In this hour of national sad- 
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ness and grief we turn to Thee, the God 
of all consolation and hope, and we plead 
for him, for with Thee there is merciful 
forgiveness and plenteous redemption, 
that he may have the reward of eternal 
happiness; we plead also for ourselves, 
our country, and Nation, that what has 
been gained and won for us by a life 
that was unselfishly spent to bring to all 
his fellows the means to live in security 
and prosperity will be furthered by our 
efforts and prospered by Thee. We pray 
for victory over our enemies, over those 
forces of evil that threatened and would 
have destroyed our achievements as a 
nation and our ideals for a better and 
fuller life; and we pray that in a com- 
mon victory with our allies we may soon 
restore to the nations of the earth, to all 
mankind, the blessings of freedom and 
peace; this we beseech Thee through the 
merits of Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 12, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 119): 

Resolved, That the Senate has learned with 
profound regret and sorrow of the death of 
the late President of the United States, Hon. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, illustrious states- 
man and leader in the Nation and in the 
world. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguished 
public services to the Nation and to the 
world, the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
shall appoint a committee of 16 Senators to 
join a similar committee to be appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral services of the late Presi- 
dent. 

Resolved, That the Senate tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House cf Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the late President. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the late President the 
Senate do now adjourn until Monday next. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the above resolution, the Acting 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
MCcCKELLAR, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. WHITE, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. HAyDEN, Mr. WAGNER, Mr. 
VANDENBERG, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. Green, Mr. Mzap, Mr. Tun- 
NELL, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. 
GorDoN, and Mr. SALTONSTALL members 
of said committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 216) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives has learned with profound regret and 
sorrow of the death of the late President of 
the United States, Hon. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, illustrious statesman and leader 
in the Nation and in the world, 
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Resolved, That as a token of honor and in 
recognition of his eminent and distinguisheg 
public services to the Nation and to the 
world the Speaker of the House shall appoint 
a committee of 15 Members of the House to 
join a similar committee appointed on th 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral sery- 
ices of the late President. 

Resolved, That the House tenders its deep 
sympathy to the members of the family of 
the late President in their sad bereavemen: 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transm:: 
a copy thereof to the family of the late 
President. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members of the House to 
attend the funeral services at the White 
House: Mr. RAyBurRN, Mr. DovuGuton of 
North Carolina, Mr. Vinson, Mr. Bano, 
Mr. Bioom, Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Mr, 
Cocuran, Mr. RAMSPECK, Mr. SNYDER, Mr, 
CurLey, Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Wooprvrr of Michigan, Mrs. Rocers 
of Massachusetts, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. 
AUCHINCLOSS; and the following Members 
of the House to attend the funera! at 
Hyde Park: Mr. Raysurn, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. SABATH, Mr. LEA, Mrs. Norton, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. BULWINKLE, Mr. May, 
Mr. Peterson of Florida, Mr. Quinn of 
New York, Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 
Mr. HALiteck, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. LeFrvnrz, 
and Mr. Batpwin of New York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the late President 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, April 
16, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 





SENATE 


Monpay, Aprit 16, 1915 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of birth and of death, God of 
the living and of the living dead, in whose 
hands are the souls of the righteous, in 
merciful pity Thou seest the startled, 
saddened faces of Thy children of every 
kindred and clime lifted to Thee in sob- 
bing sorrow. Wecry unto Thee from an 
earth which seems strangely poorer since 
it gently opened to receive the discarded 
mortal garment of Thy servant, Franklin 
Delano, 

O Thou help of the helpless and of 
those who walk in the valley of the 
shadow of death, we give Thee thanks 
for the work and worth of this greatest 
captain of his time, when revolutions 
have shaken the earth and ancient social 
landmarks have been swept away with 
the flood and fury of human discontent. 
For his clear vision of the nature and 
purpose of satanic forces which threat- 
ened to engulf the world, for his fine 
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scorn of the snobbery of class and color, 
for his heroic triumph over bodily afflic- 
tion and disability—a precious gift to our 
chattered sons who return from battle to 
face the same test—for his steadfast faith 
in the processes of democracy as the hope 
of today and the wave of the future, for 
his brave rebuke to all who would drag 
Americanism to the level of differing 
backgrounds rather than to lift it to the 
dream of common goals, we praise Thee, 
Thou master of all good workmen. 

Upon his dearest in the bowed circle of 
erief pour the consolation of Thy love 
and the assurance that he has but en- 
tered another and larger room in the 
Father’s many-mansioned house. 

Earnestly we pray for the anointing of 
Thy grace and the undergirding of Thy 
strength and the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding upon his successor in the 
high cfiice, who steps from this Chamber 
and emerges from the loins of the com- 
mon people to lead in the most awesome 
hour of history. Facing burdens and 
tasks too heavy for any man, use him as 
the channel of Thy purpose as in every 
crisis Thou hast used men of humble and 
contrite heart. 

Vith him as the symbol of our national 
dedication and with our allies in this 
fight to make men free, we here highly 
resclve that the peace that is to be and 
the world united for peace and progress 
and an ampler life for all mankind shall 
be the high white monument leaping to 
ithe skies in memory of our lost leader. 
In the name of the blessed Lord whom he 
adored. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 13, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


LAST ADDRESS PREPARED BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the address which had been 
prepared by the late President Roosevelt 
for delivery over a Nation-wide radio 
hook-up Gn last Friday night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Americans are gathered together this 
evening in communities all over the 
country to pay tribute to the living mem- 
ory of Thomas Jefferson—one of the 
greatest of all democrats—and I want to 
make it clear that I am spelling that 
word “democrats” with a small “d.” 

I wish I had the power, just for this 
evening, to be present at all of these 
gatherings. 

In this historic year, more than ever 
before, we do well to consider the char- 
ecter of Thomas Jefferson as an Ameri- 
can citizen of the world. 

As Minister to France, then as our first 
Secretary of State, and as our third Pres- 
ident, Jefferson was instrumental in the 
establishment of the United States as a 
Vital factor in international affairs, 
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It was he who first sent our Navy into 
far distant waters to defend our rights. 
And the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine was the logical development of 
Jefferson’s far-seeing foreign policy. 

Today this Nation which Jefferson 
helped so greatly to build is playing a 
tremendous part in the battle for the 
rights of man all over the world. 

Today we are part of the vast Allied 
force—a force composed of flesh and 
blood and steel and spirit—which is 
today destroying the makers of war, the 
breeders of hate, in Europe and in Asia. 

In Jefferson’s time our Navy consisted 
of only a handful of frigates—but that 
tiny Navy taught nations across the At- 
lantic that piracy in the Mediterranean— 
acts of aggression against peaceful com- 
merce and the enslavement of their 
crews—was one of those things which, 
among neighbors, simply was not done. 

Today we have learned in the agony 
of war that great power involves great 
responsibility. Today we can no more 
escape the consequence of German and 
Japanese aggression than could he avoid 
the consequences of attacks by the Bar- 
bary Corsairs a century and a half before. 

We as Americans do not choose to deny 
our responsibility. 

Nor do we intend to abandon our de- 
termination that, within the lives of our 
children and our children’s children, 
there will not be a third world war. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More 
than an end to war, we want an end to 
the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end 
to this brutal, inhuman, and thoroughly 
impractical method of settling the dif- 
ferences between governments. 

The once powerful malignant Nazi 
state is crumbling; the Japanse war 
lords are receiving, in their own home- 
land, the retribution for which they asked 
when they attacked Pearl Harber. 

But the mere conquest of our enemies 
is not enough. 

We must go on to do all in our power 
to conquer the doubts and the fears, the 
ignorance and the greed, which made 
this horror possible. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself a distin- 
guished scientist, once spoke of the 
“brotherly spirit of science, which unites 
into one family all its votaries of what- 
ever grade, and however widely dispersed 
throughout the different quarters of the 
globe.” 

Today, science has brought all the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe so close to- 
gether that it is impossible to isolate 
them one from another. 

Today we are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that, if civilization is to sur- 
vive, Wwe must cultivate the science of hu- 
man relationships—the ability of all 
peoples of all kinds to live together and 
work together in the same world at 
peace. 

Let me assure you that my hand is the 
steadier for the work that is to be done, 
that I move more firmly into the task, 
knowing that you—millions and millions 
of you--are joined with me in the resolve 
to make this work endure. 

The work, my friends, is peace; more 
than an end of this war—an end to the 
beginnings of all wars; yes, an end, for- 
ever, to this impractical, unrealistic set- 
tlement of the differences between gov- 
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ernments by the mass killing of peoples. 
Today as we move against the terrible 
scourge of war, as we go forward to- 
ward the greatest contribution that any 
generation of human beings can make in 
this world—the contribution of lasting 
peace—I ask you to Keep up your faith. 
I measure the sound, solid achievement 
that can be mede at this time by the 
straight edge of your own confidence and 
your resolve. And to you, and to all 
Americans who dedicate themselves with 
us to the making of an abiding peace, I 
say: 

The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. HAYCH. Mr. President, the press 
of the Nation, the radio, through its pro- 
grams and by its commentators, leaders 
in Congress, officials of the Nation, men 
and women in every walk of life—in fact, 
all the people cf America—without re- 
gard to politics or other selfish consider- 
ation, have responded in our Nation's 
hour of sorrow, sadness, and tragedy in 
a manner such as the world has never 
before seen. Not as a public official but 
as an American citizen, I rise today to 
express my gratitude for the superbly 
wonderful way in which these tremen- 
dous forces have met what to a less 
courageous people might have meant 
disaster. 

Press and radio—friend and foe of the 
previous administration alike—through 
editorial comment, through the news 
services, and in every possible way, rose 
to the occasion with a patriotism never 
before witnessed in any country. Had 
the communications systems been di- 
rected and controlled, as they are in 
many countries of the world, the tributes 
to the departed Commander in Chief and 
the gocd will expressed for the incoming 
President could not have shown a more 
united spirit than was demonstrated 
here in free America by concerted, purely 
voluntary, and wholly cooperative effort 
inspired noly by patriotic devotion to the 
Nation's welfare. 

That same spirit of unswerving patri- 
otism was manifest in every town and 
city throughout the land. In the pul- 
pits of the churches, in memorial halls, 
in thronging crowds lining city streets 
and country lanes, America spoke her 
voice of sublime courage, faith, and con- 
fidence. 

Let me now, Mr. President, in simple 
words, express to all of these and to 
every American, no matter where he 
lives or where he serves, on the battle- 
fields or in civil life, my own great pride 
and faith in my country, her people, and 
her future, for, possessed: by such in- 
domitable courage, by such supreme 
faith, America. will meet, overcome, and 
conquer every enemy of freedom and 
liberty on battlefield or domestic front. 
The spirit of a great people marches 
on—confident, triumphant, and un- 
afraid—to the end, Mr. President, in 
the words of an immortal American, 
“that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not 
perish from tiie earth,” 








MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, late the 
President of the United States. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 42) providing that 
the two Houses of Congress assemble in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Monday, the 16th day of April 1945, 
at 1 o'clock p. m., for the purpose of 
receiving such communications as the 
President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 42, which was read by the legis- 
lative clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two Houses 
of Congress assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Monday, the 
16th day of April 1945, at 1 o’clock p. m., for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House concurrent reso- 
lution. 


The motion was agreed to. 


CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF THE 
LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate radiograms of con- 
dolences on the death of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Maracaliso, April 13, 1945. 
Congress of the United States of North 
America, Washington, D. C.: 

In this hour of irreparable loss for the 
people of North America and the world, we 
unite our voice in expressing our condolence 
and great sympathy. 

JEWISH COLONY OF MaracalIso, 
Evias ABADI, President. 
JAIME GELMAN, Secretary. 





MEXIco, 
Congress of the United States, North Ameri- 
can Capital, Washington, D.C.: 

The National Anti-Nazi-Fascist Committee 
expresses its profound sorrow over the death 
of the great statesman and democrat, His 
Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt. It con- 
stitutes an irreparable loss to all humanity 
and to the people of the United States, 

For the National Committee: 

The PRESIDENT, 
ALFREDO FELIX D1az Escosar. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR McMAHON 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an address on 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and President Harry S. Truman, deliv- 
ered by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], over the At- 
lantic Radio Network on Sunday evening, 
April 15, 19435. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


At 2 o’clock this morning the special train 
carrying the official Senate and House dele- 
gations passed through Philadelphia. I hap- 
pened to awaken and looked out of the win- 
dow and saw thousands lining the right of 
way. 

I awoke again at 5 o’clock when the train 
had reached the vicinity of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., and saw the scene repeated. 

The depth of the devotion of the plain 
people to their departed leader could not be 
more clearly shown than by their willingness 
to stand for hours in the middle of a cool 
April night just so they could, as a last mark 
of their respect, bow their heads as all that 
remained of this great American passed by. 

Caesar, Pericles, Alexander, Napoleon, and 
Hitler came to world power as conquerors of 
men’s bodies by the sword. Here was a man 
who came to world influence and world re- 
spect and affection because he conquered the 
hearts of men. 

Power to Franklin Roosevelt meant an op- 
portunity for service to his fellowmen and 
not the enjoyment of self-gratification. 

He is gone but his works will live after 
him as long as man has tongue to pay 
tribute to one of the world’s greatest servants. 

Tomorrow the Congress gathers to hear 
President Truman make his first statement 
of policy. 

We who know him wait confident in the 
belief that he will bear aloft the torch which 
he has taken up from the hand of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Harry Truman is an American patriot. He 
believes in our American institutions, and 
he has a deep faith in the essential strength 
and collective wisdom of the American peo- 
ple. 

He is honest, he is sincere, he is hard work- 
ing and intelligent. These are the qualities 
that have won him the faith and compan- 
ionship of his colleagues in the Senate. The 
Senators of the United States are keen judges 
of men. The American people may be as- 
sured that he has been tested in a severe 
crucible and not found wanting. 

In language in which “he being dead and 
yet speaketh,” let us invoke a continuance 
of the same protecting care which has led 
us from small beginnings to the eminence 
we this day occupy. Let us seek to deserve 
that continuance by our devotion to justice 
in world councils, by well-directed attempts 
to assuage the bitterness which too often 
marks unavoidable differences of opinion by 
the promulgation and practice of just and 
liberal principles and by an enlarged patriot- 
ism which shall acknowledge no limits. 

Harry Truman deserves this kind of sup- 
port. The future peace of the world may 
well lie in his wisdom and sagacity, in his 
judgment and the power of his will for right. 

Let us unite in his support to the end that 
this cruelest of all wars shall soon be over 
and permanent peace obtained. : 

The American people can pay President 
Roosevelt’s memory the greatest respect by 
becoming even stronger in their determina- 
tion to fight for the cause of enduring peace, 
the cause to which the President gave his 
life. 


AR DEPARTMENT GENERAL ORDER NO. 


29 ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF PRESI- 
DENT ROCSEVELT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point General Order 
No. 29 of the War Department, announc- 
ing the death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the War De- 
partment order was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1945, 


GENERAL ORDER NO, 29 


I. The following order of the Honorable 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, an- 
announces to the Army the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States: 

“It is my duty as Secretary of War to an. 
nounce to the Army the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, which occurred at Warm Spring, Ga, 
at 1635 hours, April 12, 1945. 

“The Army is deeply grieved at the untimely 
death of our Commander in Chief. He pre. 
pared us to meet the savage onslaught of our 
enemies and helped us through the bitter. 
ness of our early reversals. His unwavering 
courage in the face of overwhelming odds, 
his abiding faith in the final triumph of 
democratic ideals, and his Clear vision of the 
paths to be followed were a source of con- 
stant inspiration. He gave the Army un- 
stintedly of his strength and wisdom and his 
unremitting labors hastened his death. Al- 
though he leaves us while there is still much 
hard fighting ahead, the ultimate victory has 
been fashioned of his heart and spirit. 

*“‘Memorial services shall be held on the day 
of the funeral, April 15, at all posts, camps, 
and stations, war operations permitting, at 
which time this order will be read. 

“The former Vice President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, has taken the oath 
of office and assumed the duty of President in 
accordance with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution.” 

II. The national flag will be displayed at 
half staff at the headquarters of all military 
commands and vessels under the control of 
the War Department from 0800 hours local 
time, April 13, 1945, until sunset May 12, 1945, 
west longitude dates, war operations permit- 
ting. 

The wearing of mourning bands, the drap- 
ing of colors and standards, and the firing of 
salutes will be dispensed with because of war 
conditions. 

III. The body of the late Commander in 
Chief will be interred at Hyde Park, N. Y., on 
April 15, 1945. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General, 


EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE AND FAITH 
IN PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a great 
American President, worn out in the 
public service has passed to his eternal 
reward. Political differences vanish, old 
conflicts and wounds are healed in the 
deep grief and respect of the Nation for 
its departed Chief Executive. But the 
ship of state moves on, and the American 
crew will rally in continuing unity 
around its new captain, Harry S. Tru- 
man, to guide the ship safely to the port 
of peace. We may well recall at this 
time the appropriate words spoken after 
the passing of President Garfield: ““God’s 
in His heaven, all’s well with the world, 
and the Republic still lives.” 

History will evaluate the life of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Will he be classified 
among the great immortals of America 
and the world? Time only will tell. For 
the last 3 days America has been express- 
ing herself over the radio, in the 
churches, in great gatherings, through 
the channel of music—expressing her 
appreciation of the life that has dwelt 
among us. The Greeks, when a loved 
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one passed on, feasted, knowing that 
their loved one was with the immortals. 
They had this idea long before Easter 
came to the world. But I shall not speak 
of the departed. 

The task before us is so tremendous, 
so full of unanswered questions and un- 
solved problems, that in the words of 
the Great Teacher we will say, “Let the 
dead bury their dead.” As I have stated, 
ihe ship of state moves on, and we, the 
American crew, are obligated to gather 
around the new captain, Harry S. Tru- 
man. It is of him I wish to speak today. 
Perhaps a few incidents will describe 
him better than mere generalities. But 
first let me say that he is typically Amer- 
ican; born poor, and now elevated to the 
highest office in the land. He has had 
to work for everything he has achieved. 
He knows the value of a dollar. He 
knows also his own limitations, and has 
demonstrated in the Senate of the 
United States a faculty for straight 
thinking, integrity, dependability, and 
faith in the future of America. As 
chairman of the Truman committee he 
picked the best brains available, and 
when he found facts detrimental to the 
best interests of America, he exposed 
them, and he never hesitated even to lay 
the blame on the White House itself. 
That is a very wholesome attribute in a 
public official. If in the future months 
and years of his term he admits his mis- 
takes and profits by them, America will 
also profit. If during his term*he con- 
tinues to surround himself with men of 
ability and integrity, the Republic will 
be the beneficiary. 

Harry S. Truman is a man of great 
faith. Just last Wednesday he was one 
of our breakfast group—an informal 
meeting for spiritual fellowship—and 
he entered into the general discussion. 
David Lawrence presided. The Vice 
President spoke simply and understand- 
ingly of human problems. There was 
no thought that within 48 hours he 
would become the head of this Nation. 
President Truman said to his col- 
leagues the day after he took office, “We 
must stay together and work together.” 
Truman is a born cooperator. If he fol- 
lows through on this principle, he will, 
indeed, be a great blessing to America. 
Already his success in getting Stalin to 
send Molotov to the United States for the 
San Francisco Conference foreshadows 
his effectiveness in that direction. 

I recall that when I came back to 
Washington last November and saw 
Harfy Truman, I went up to him and 
shook his hand, and asked him why he 
came into my State and talked against 
me. “Well,” he said, “Alec, that is 
politics. The committee wanted me to 
go in, but you know, I don’t think I hurt 
you a bit.” I said, “Well, I agree with 
you—I agree the constituency of one 
State does not like to have people of 
another State come in and tell them 
how to vote.” And then he smiled and 
said, “I hope you don’t hold that against 
me.” I said, “No, I don’t hold anything 
against you.” Then he made this state- 
ment, “I have a rule in my life, never 
to remember a slight or an injury and 
never forget a favor or a kindness ren- 
dered.” I say to you that if Harry S. 
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Truman follows through on that great 
principle, America will be the beneficiary. 
Lincoln incorporated that principle in 
his life. 

Friday noon, approximately 18 hours 
after he was sworn into office, I met 
President Truman in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate. With me was a 
Milwaukee resident, Victor Brown. 
When Harry Truman heard I was in the 
Secretary’s office he came out and gave 
me one hand and Mr. Brown the other, 
and he said, “Alec, it is a hard road 
ahead—pray for me.” As he stood there 
looking straight into my eyes, I put my 
arms around his shoulder and said, “Mr. 
President, I know that you will be ade- 
quate and competent to meet the prob- 
lems of the future.” He thanked me and 
stated that he wanted to see me at the 
White House some time. 

The only fear that exists now in Wash- 
ington is among officials in high places 
who fear they may lose their jobs. 

The Trumans, the President and Mrs. 
Truman and their daughter, are just 
folks like those we know back home in 
our own towns—common-sense folks, 
who like normal living; hard-working 
folks who like good books, and music, 
and friendly people. 

It was just 2 weeks ago last Sunday 
that my wife and I were guests at a small 
afternoon tea given in honor of the Tru- 
man’s. After a light lunch, I asked the 
Vice President to play the piano. He 
hesitated. Then I grabbed his arm and 
escorted him to the piano, and he played 
two selections. He loves music. He 
plays well. It was Shakespeare who said, 
“The man that hath no music in him- 
self * * * is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” Truman has music 
in his soul, and it provides a great outlet 
for him. This very fact should give us 
reassurance and confidence. 

My primary reason for referring to 
these things is that the Good Book says 
that “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” We can forget partisan politics 
in connection with both domestic and 
foreign policies for the next 3 years at 
least. Many of us who fought against go- 
ing into this war realize that the issue 
of intervention and nonintervention 
went out the window when the Japs at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. Our sons on every 
continent on earth are shedding their 
blood for victory in arms and for the 
further victory in peace which we think 
of as the substance of things hoped for— 
some kind of international collaboration 
that will make another international 
holocaust like the present one impossible, 

The Republicans of the Senate, on Fri- 
day last, sent a telegram to President 
Truman, as follows: 

In this critical and sorrowing hour, when 
you are called to the supreme responsibility 
of the Republic, we send you this expression 
of our faith and trust in you and the assur- 
ance of our sustaining prayers. We shall 
cooperate with you for the winning of the 
war and a successful peace at home and 
abroad. We have directed a committee to 
call upon you at your convenience to advise 
with you. 


This telegram evidences the faith and 
the trust of Harry Truman’s former as- 
sociates in the Senate—faith and trust in 
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him. If all America has that faith and 
trust, I am sure the Nation will prove 
adequate in this great period of travail 
and challenge. 

Yes; if we, the people, realize the power 
of right thinking, we will get rid of doubt 
and fear, human misconceptions, human 
misrelationships, and fulfill the destiny 
of the Republic—to make more actual 
the freedoms for the race. 


EAVE TO ATTEND SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Mr.OVERTON. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Commerce Commiitee 
has under consideration the proposal for 
the establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority. Quite a number of witnesses 
are here, and the subcommittee desires 
to hold afternoon sessions. May the 
members of the subcommittee be per- 
mitted to absent themselves from the 
session -of the Senate in order to attend 
the subcommittee meeting? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and permission is granted. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
tive session, the following business was 
transacted: 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE REPORTS 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Governmen.u which 
are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
accompanying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BreEwsTER members 
of the commiitee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITICNS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, 
Senate, or 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of thie 
Territory of Alaska; to the 
Commerce: 

“House Joint Memorial 11 
“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
, Secretary of War, and to the Honor- 
able E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectiully represenis 
that: 

“Whereas the city of Ketchikan, Tongass 
Narrows, is the center of the largest fishing 
area in Alaska and is utilized by the laigest 
number of fishing vessels in Alaska; and 

“Whereas there is insufficient harbor o1 
safe anchorage at Ketchikan and on account 
thereof those operating in the waters adja- 
cent thereto are required, on the approach 
of severe and sudden storms, to seek shelter 
to distant ports, all of which entails great 
risk of loss of life and property as well : 
heavy expense: 


etc., were laid before the 
presented, and referred as 


Committee on 
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“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
‘Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in sev- 
enteenth regular session assembled, respect- 
fully urges that the United States Gov- 
ernment enlarge the harbor facilities and 
build a breakwater with a ferry landing ap- 
proach attached thereto in Tongass Narrows 
adjacent to Ketchikan, Alaska, as soon as 
priorities might be made available for the 
construction of such a project. 

“And your memortalist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the House, March 20, 1945. 

“Approved by the Governor March 22, 1945, 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“To the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, 
to the Secretary of State, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to the Delegate 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully represents 
. that— 

“Whereas the United States Army for mili- 
tary purposes recently constructed a road 
from Haines, Alaska, to connect with the 
Alaska Highway at a place called Dezadeash 
in Yukon Territory, Canada; and 

“Whereas this road going in a northwest- 
erly direction from Haines traverses approxi- 
mately 42 miles of American territory—a part 
of the Territory of Alaska—and then passes 
through northern British Columbia and 
southern Yukon territory to the main United 
States-Canadian boundary on the one hun- 
dred and forty-first meridian; and 

“Whereas the area through which this route 
passes in British Columbia and Yukon Ter- 
ritory and lying southerly and southwesterly 
therefrom is virtually unpopulated and is 
not known to be of any special or consider- 
able value or importance; and 

“Whereas the Dominion of Canada and 
Alaska now embrace hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of similar terrain of which 
practically no use is being made; and 

“Whereas the Canadian Government to the 
present moment has not made any commit- 
ment as to the maintenance of any part of 
the highway lying in Canada; and 

“Whereas it is deemed desirable that the 
entire length of the road between Haines and 
the main United States-Canadian boundary 
lying on the one hundred and forty-first me- 
ridian should be brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in order that there 
might be direct communication between the 
people of the United States and people resid- 
ing in the Territory of Alaska; and 

“Whereas it has been suggested that a 
transfer might be effected between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada so 
as to give the Canadian Government ample 
compensation for that part of their land 
which we desire either in cash or by convey- 
ance to Canada of a tract of land of approxi- 
mately the same area lying north of 66° north 
latitude and east of the one hundred and 
forty-fourth meridian; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska deem it im- 
portant to the development of Alaska, as 
proposed by the President of the United 
States after his recent visit to the Territory, 
to bring the Territory in more direct com- 
munication with continental United States: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, does 
respectfully pray that negotiations be en- 
tered into immediately with the Canadian 
Government for the exchange, sale, lease, or 
transfer of so much of the territory lying in 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
as may be necessary in order that the whole 
road for its entire length might be brought 
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under the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the United States. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed the senate February 5, 1945. 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1945. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Immigration: 


“House Joint Memorial 22 


“To the United States Senate, to the House 
of Representatives, and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in Seventeeh Regular 
Session assembled, respectfully represents 
that: 

“Whereas the people of Alaska realize that 
the future of the Territory in no small meas- 
ure depends upon the settlement in Alaska 
of considerable numbers of people; and 

“Whereas many efforts have been made to 
assist groups in settling permanently in 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas the people of the Territory have 
during the last few years considered a num- 
ber of proposals for the settlement of large 
groups of different peoples; and 

“Whereas each of the said proposals has 
been rejected on the ground that the Terri- 
tory, incorporated into the Union of States, 
should be considered an integral part of the 
United States and not a part set aside for 
the indiscriminate and wholesale dumping 
of peoples of different races and nationalities; 
and 

“Whereas H. R. 2499, introduced in the 
House of Representative by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, if enacted, would permit the ad- 
mission as nonquota immigrants into the 
Territory of Alaska persons of Finnish de- 
scent who have served honorably in the land 
or naval forces of the Vnited Nations: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully prays that H. R. 2499, authorizing and 
directing the Attorney General of the United 
States to admit to the Territory of Alaska 
as nonquota immigrants for permanent resi- 
dence in such Territory, Finnish persons or 
persons of Finnish descent, who have been 
honorably discharged from service in or with 
the land or naval forces of any of the United 
Nations, and their wives and children, should 
not pass unless the bill be so amended that 
the Finnish persons wishing to settle in this 
country be permitted to enter the United 
States generally on a nonquota basis and to 
settle in Alaska in the same manner and on 
the same terms as in any State of the Union, 
should it be their wish to do so. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Approved by the Governor March 21, 1945. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 
“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in the seventeenth regu- 
lar session assembled, does most respectfully 
submit that: 

“Whereas this legislature now convened is 
facing the task of devising ways and means 
of safeguarding the Territory's population 
and welfare during the present conflict, and 
of planning for a broader economic develop- 
ment that will insure a sound future for 
our own returning veterans and thousands of 
others in the armed forces and large num- 
bers of civilians, all of whom are looking for- 
ward to a home in the northern frontier; and 

“Whereas the area of the Territory of 
Alaska in land and water is 378,165,760 acres 


—— 
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and of this amount 20,850,000 acres is in 
the national forests; 6,706,938 in nationa! 
parks and monuments; 214,471 acres reseryeq 
for power sites and withdrawn for power 
site classification; 32,370 acres reserved for air 
navigation sites; 23,000,000 acres in mili- 
tary and naval reserves; 48,000,000 acres in 
the northern Alaska Petroleum Reserve; 
15,000 acres in lighthouse reservations; 2.- 
339,950 acres in Indian and native reserya- 
tions; 13,800,840 in game and bird refuges; 
9,000,000 acres in highway and railway reser- 
vations; 253,440 acres in the Matanuska Val- 
ley colonization project; 270,000 acres pat- 
ented under various public land laws; and 

“Whereas there is a total of 151,482,909 
acres of reserved land in the Territory of 
Alaska with plans underway for further with- 
drawals at the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
while publicly voicing a desire to aid and 
assist in populating the Territory and de- 
veloping its resources has, notwithstand- 
ing, followed a persistent course to the con- 
trary, and through questionable interpreta- 
tion of his powers has withdrawn vast areas 
of land and water from the public domain 
and prohibited their use and development 
by the people; and 

“Whereas a continuation of such a policy 
will lead to placing most of Alaska in reser- 
vations and curb its development and the 
welfare of its people; and 

“Whereas it has been through the years 
the announced policy in connection with 
public lands in the Nation to make them 
available to the people, thus building a great 
and virile nation of strong and independent 
people; and 

“Whereas the actions of the present Sec- 
retary of.the Interior, the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, are in direct conflict with this 
policy; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, in seven- 
teenth regular session assembled, respect- 
fully petitions the Congress of the United 
States through its proper committee to im- 
mediately investigate the policies of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior relating to land with- 
drawals in Alaska that relief may be granted 
the people of the Territory from the ever- 
growing burden resulting from his policies, 
and that copies of this memorial be sent to 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
FE. L. Bartiett, Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska; the Public Lands and Surveys Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate February 13, 1945.” 

A petition of sundry Polish relief organi- 
gations of Rochester, N. Y., praying for aid 
for the people of Poland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the National Uni- 
versity Committee of Burrell D. Hodges De- 
tachment, Marine Corps League, and Old 
Dominion Post, No. 67, National Defense 
Committee, the American Legion, both of 
Norfolk, Va., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation establishing a national university (co- 
educational) in memory of the honored 
American dead of World Wars No. 1 and No. 
2; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 2071, to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Postal Service, and to establish 
uniform procedures for computing compen- 
sation; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by a joint meeting of 
the Maryland Branch of the Catholic Central 
Verein and the Catholic Women’s Union of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md., remonstrating 
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against the enactment of legislation provid- 
« for compulsory peacetime military train- 
- to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 25 


“Whereas the benefits of the Social Security 
Act and particularly of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act have been extended by the 
Congress to cover a major portion of the 
people of the country who are employed in 
industry, business, and other private pur- 
s but not to that large body of our 
ple who are employed by the several 
tes and their counties, municipalities, and 
other political subdivisions; and 

“Whereas such State employees are per- 
forming work and labor equally essential and 
deserving of consideration and recognition 
to that of all others now protected by law; 
and 

“Whereas the adherence to such a policy 
by the Congress is an unfair discrimination 
against those in essential public service and 
ultimately will so detract State, county, and 
municipal employment that worthy and ef- 
ficient people will seek other employment, 
all to the great impairment of the civil serv- 
ices and the welfare of the people: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to 
extend its benefits to State, county, and city 
employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk forward a 
copy hereof to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each of the Texas Representatives in 
the Senate and House of the Congress with 
the request that it shall be presented to each 
body for consideration and appropriate 
action.” 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. WALSH): 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Finance: 





“Resolutions memorializing Congress for the 
payment by the Federal Government of 
one-half of the expense of old-age assist- 
ance 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 

United States to provide for the payment by 

the Federal Government to the States of one- 

half of the expense of old-age assistance; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts identical with the forego- 
ing, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 


ENDORSEMENT OF DUMBARTON OAKS 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present, for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey on the 
3d day of April, endorsing the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals and especially ex- 
tending warm greetings to and express- 
ing full confidence in Representative 
Cuartes A. EATON, an honored Member 
of the House of Representative from the 
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State of New Jersey, and one of the dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to add my own personal word of 
appreciation of Representative EATON, 
and I join in the expression of full con- 
fidence in him from all the people of the 
State of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution presented 
by the Senator from New Jersey will be 
received, appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in the Recorp. 
To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Whereas every citizen in the State of New 
Jersey hopes and prays that the coming con- 
ference in San Francisco on April 25 will 
establish a world organization for lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has been 
signally honored by the choice of one of 
its distinguished citizens, Representative 
CHARLES A. EATON, of Watchung, Somerset 
County, as a member of the American dele- 
gation to the San Francisco Conference; and 

Whereas the citizens of New Jersey are 
agreed, as evidenced by the broadest bipar- 
tisan support, that a sound basis for estab- 
lishing a world organization for peace is con- 
tained in the proposals submitted by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That— 

1. Warm greetings and full confidence are 
hereby extended to Representative CHARLES 
A. EaToN on behalf of the people of New 
Jersey. 

2. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are 
hereby approved as a sound basis for con- 
structing a general international organiza- 
tion for maintaining peace. 

3. The Members of the United States Sen- 
ate be, and they are hereby, memorialized to 
support by their voice and vote the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

4. Copies of this resolution, signed by the 
speaker and attested by the clerk, be for- 
warded to Representative CHARLES A. EATON, 
each member of the American delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference on April 25, 
and to each Member of the United States 
Senate. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—RESOLU- 
TIONS BY MISSOURI RIVER STATES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mtr. President, we were 
informed a moment ago by the Senator 
from Louisiana |Mr. Overton] that a 
subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee was holding hearings in connec- 
tion with Senate bill 555. The com- 
mittee of Missouri River States meeting 
in Omaha on April 5, just a few days 
ago, adopted resolutions which I think 
should be placed in the ReEcorp at this 
time for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in Senate bill 555 and similar 
bills. Therefore I ask that the two reso- 
lutions be printed in the body of the 
Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING HEARINGS BEFORE 

SENATE COMMITTEES ON THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

AUTHORITY BILL, S. 555 

The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 
resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 governors, and 
2 appointed committeemen from each State 
in session at the city of Omaha on April 5, 
1945, takes note of the fact that the Missouri 
Valley Authority bill, S. 555, has been re- 
ferred, first to the Senate Commerce Com- 
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mittee, second to the Senate Reclamation 
and Irrigation Committee and third to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, each for a 
30-day period. It points out the inconve- 
nience and cost to the States of the Missouri 
River Basin were the Governors and other 
Officials of these States required to make 
three separate trips to appear before each 
committee. It is hereby respecifully urged 
that these committees at some definite time 
arrange for a joint hearing before which 
such governors and officials may appear. 





RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN AND CONCERNING 
AUTHORITY MEASURES NOW BEFORE THE CON- 
GRESS 
The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 

resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 governors and 
2 appointed committeemen from each Siate, 
in session at the city of Omaha on April 5, 
1945, wishes to review accomplishments, lez- 
islative and otherwise, since its last meeting 
on August 5 and 6, 1944; also, to present find- 
ings with recommendations looking to early 
and complete development of the land and 
water resources of the entire river basin. 

First and foremost, the committee wishes 
to express generous appreciation and thanks 
to the President, the Congress, and to the 
administrative agencies for what has been 
accomplished relative to the development of 
the Missouri River Basin since its August 
1944 session. 

The recommendations of the former ses- 
sion were that there must be a unified plan 
of development. The President and the Con- 
gress were urged to direct the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to bring be- 
fore the Congress a plan of coordinated en- 
gineering. It was further urged that any 
unified plan which might be adopted should 
not adversely affect the use of water for the 
irrigation of land in the upstream States. 

There is now abundant cause for satisfac- 
tion because each of these recommendations 
has been made effective. The Federal 
agencies concerned have coordinated their 
engineering, as authorized by law, and: the 
Congress, through the amended Flood Con- 
trol Act, the amended rivers and harbors bill, 
and otherwise by congressional enactment, 
has established policies and law so that ex- 
isting agencies may carry on a complete de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
of the Missouri River Basin, including irri- 
gation, flood control, navigation, hydroelec- 
tric power, soil conservation, and other bene- 
ficial uses. Initial congressional authoriza- 
tions have been made to so provide. 

Therefore, the Missouri River States Com- 
miitee, sincerely appreciating this enabling 
legislation and administrative action, wishes 
now to further comment and recommend to 
the President and to the Congress: 

1. The early appropriation of funds suffi- 
cient to complete plans and specifications— 
following the $400,000,000 authorized by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and the President's 
request for additional funds for this pur- 
pose—because that will enable development 
of this great area, as well as to provide for 
post-war construction and employment. 

2. The speeding up of these prebuilding 
plans in order to afford time and opportunity 
to observe and make effective the new statu- 
tory provision that there shall be consulta- 
tion with the States in cases of misunder- 
standings or differences of opinion. 

3. A further study by Congress as to the 
necessity of additional provisions governing 
what each agency shall continue to do, as 
the Nation and the States enter upon a solu- 
tion of the problems pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin and 
other interstate watersheds. 

4. That the time has come to consider the 
establishment of Federal statutory water 
policies, and then by using existing agencies 
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develop not only the 2,500-mile Missouri 
‘ River Basin, but also other watersheds of 
the Nation. 

5. We strongly urge that any consideration 
of the administration of the facilities result- 
ing from the proposed development of the 
Missouri River Basin recognize the rights of 
and grant adequate representation to the 
people and the States affected. 

6. We do not approve the “authority” 
measures which have heretofore been intro- 
duced in Congress, as we object to granting 
any agency unchecked authority to engage 
in private business, operate farms, remove 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land from 
the tax rolls, take over the administration 
of education and cf local and State laws, and 
in general do the economic planning for the 
entire area. 


PARTICIPATION BY ITALY AT SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rec- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the city 
council of the city of Providence, R. I., 
asking that Italy be allowed to partici- 
pate as an ally in the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

Resolution 201 

Whereas friendly diplomatic relations have 
been reestablished and are now being en- 
joyed between the United States of America 
and Italy; and 

Whereas Italy was the first of the enemy 
countries to renounce and overthrow spon- 
taneously the totalitarian regime and Nazi 
domination, and by doing so mortally weak- 
ened that coalition, and for the last 2 years 
has eagerly and wholeheartedly joined with 
this country and its allies so that it has be- 
come a full-fledged cokelligerent; and 

Whereas such recognition and diplomatic 
relations of Italy would further strengthen 
the long-standing ties of gratitude of the 
people of Italy and the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas since becoming a cobelligerent, 
Italy has proven of great value during this 
present conflict, and may be of further po- 
litical value in extending the beneficent in- 
fluence of our Government's foreign policy 
for the equitable solution of European prob- 
lems in a world of peace and justice: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this 
city council that the appeal of Italy be recog- 
nized, and that it as an ally participate in 
the San Francisco Conference; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is directed to transmit to the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Rhode 
Island in Washington a certified copy of this 
resolution. 


OPPOSITION OF TRANS-MISSOURI-KAN- 
SAS SHIPPERS BOARD TO MISSOURI 
VALLEY AUTHORITY AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL JURISDICTION OVER INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter and statements from the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, 
of Kansas City, Mo., registering their 
opposition to the bills being proposed in 
Congress to create a Missouri Valley 
Authority, and also opposing the bill to 
make the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion subject to the jurisdiction of the 
executive departments and agencies of 
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the Government. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present this letter and statements 
and that they be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the letter and statements 
presented by the Senator from Kansas 
will be received, printed in the Recorp, 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Commerce: 


TRANS-MISSOURI-KANSAS 
Surppers Boarp, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 11, 1945, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: The executive com- 
mittee of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, representing 1,800 shippers in 
this area, held a meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
March 20, 1945, at which considerable dis- 
cussion was given item 5 on our docket cov- 
ering legislation. 

I have been directed to call your attention 
to the views and action of this organization, 
Attached you will find excerpt from the exec- 
utive committee report covering legislative 
discussion as printed on page 8 of our pro- 
ceedings. 

When these bills are presented to Congress 
we hope you will take action along the line 
set forth in the attachment. 

Yours very truly, 
H, J. GOuDELOCK, 
General Chairman. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—S. 555, H. R. 2203 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
is opposed to the bills being proposed in Con- 
gress to create a Missouri Valley Authority. 

All of the essential needs in the Missourt 
Valley have been provided for in the flood- 
control bill signed by the President of the 
United States December 22, 1944, and the 
rivers-and-harbors bill signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States March 2, 1945. 
These bills represent best views of the United 
States Army engineers, Reclamation Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The proposed bills are purely an effort to 
grab power beyond any necessity and unduly 
subject this area to a regimentation such as 
has never before been attempted in a demo- 
cratic nation. 

It would be an utter waste of effort and 
subject private management to undue and 
unreasonable restrictions and competition 
and destroy private initiative. 

It is proposed to establish a state of social- 
ism answerable not even to Congress for its 
acts. 


To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


“The  Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board opposes any and all efforts to make 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce or any other executive depart- 
ment or agency of the Government. There 
is no surer way of involving our transporta- 
tion industry in political buttonholing tac- 
tics than make it impotent to serve the needs 
of our national economy.” 

The executive committee also went on 
record opposing passage of two bills (S. 293 
and H. R. 1362), proposing to amend the 
railroad retirement and unemployment in- 
surance system as the passage of these bills 
would give preferential treatment of certain 
groups. 

The officers of the board were directed to 
communicate these views to our Senators 
and Congressmen and take such other action 
as may seem to them appropriate. 


APRIL 16 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 

8.870. A bill for the relief of Harry J, 

Schneider; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 871. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Ray- 
mond LaPearl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S.872. A bill for the relief of William M 

Sanders; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 
- §.873. A bill proposing that no reduction 
be made in service-connected permanent and 
total disability compensation and/or insur- 
ance ratings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 874. A bill to amend the act relating to 
contracts and agreements under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, approved January 25, 
1934, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


WORLD WAR MEMORIAL TEMPLE— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to pro- 
vide for the construction of a suitable 
memorial to those who served in the 
armed forces in World War No. 1 and 
World War No. 2, to be known as World 
War Memorial Temple, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 


MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a concurrent resolution which 
I wish to read. It is as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to the first President ot 
the United States, George Washington, 
known as the Father of Our Country; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to Thomas Jefferson, the 
Father of Democracy; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
erected a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, the 
Savior of the Union; and 

Whereas many other suitable memorials 
have been erected to various notables; and 

Whereas the Nation having suffered the 
great loss of another outstanding President 
of the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
No. 1 casualty of World War No. 2; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
known throughout the world as one of the 
greatest humanitarians of all time; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
established a Nation-wide foundation for the 
care and cure of infantile paralysis; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
father of many social reforms in the United 
States; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has es- 
tablished and put in motion the machinery 
for a world-wide peace; and 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
performed countless other services both to 
this Nation and to the world: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
appoint appropriate committees from each 
House for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations for the selecting, financing, and 
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erecting of an appropriate memorial to eulo- 
gize and exemplify the life of this great bene- 
factor of the human race. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
ut objection, the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from South 
‘yolina Will be received and appropri- 
ely referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
_15) was referred to the Committee 
) the Library. 

iANSAS AGAIN EXCEEDS NATIONAL WAR 
FUND QUOTA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Reccrp the report of Judge W. D. 
Jochems, of Wichita, as to the exception- 
ally fine showing made by the people of 
Kansas with respect to the National War 
Fund. 
There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 
KANSAS UNITED WAR FUND, INc., 
Topeka, Kans., April 4, 1945, 
The Kansas United War Fund raised 
#1,245,611.82 in the second National War Fund 
campaign conducted last fall. Of this 
more than $1,000,000 has been re- 














































sent by him to the National War Fund. All 
the counties in Kansas have remitted in 
full except eight. In these counties remit- 
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tances are being made to State headquarters 
as deferred payments are collected locally. 

The funds raised last fall are now at work 
all over the world through the U. S. O., War 
Prisoners’ Aid, United Seamen’s Service, and 
19 other war relief and war-related agencies, 
The money obtained in the campaign is al- 
ready bringing happiness to tired and weary 
fighters on the front lines who have the 
opportunity of watching a U. S. O. camp 
show. It is going behind the barbed wire of 
prison camps to brighten the long hours for 
lonely prisoners of war. It is helping to pro- 
vide United Seamen's Service units for the 
men of the merchant marine in ports and 
on beachheads throughout the world. It is 
helping to bring relief from many months of 
suffering to our friends of the Allied coun- 
tries by supplying food, clothing, medicine, 
etc. 

Kansas is again near the top nationally in 
the list of States to first raise its quota in 
the second National War Fund campaign. 
Eighty-four counties of the 105 counties in 
the State reached or exceeded the quota. Of 
the 21 counties that did not reach the quota, 
several raised 90 percent or more. 

We deeply appreciate the splendid results 
achieved throughout Kansas in the second 
National War Fund campaign. We are also 
greateful for the continued loyalty and devo- 
tion of all our chairmen and workers and 
their realization of the vital necessity of re- 
maining at their posts until the war is won. 

W. D. JocHEMs, 
President, 
FRANK L. BYNUM, 
State Director. 


Kanses United War Fund—Campaign report by districts, 1944 
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27 of the 40 districts went over the top. 
Of these 27 districts, there were 23 in which every county raised or exceeded its quota. 










84 counties of the 105 in the State went over the top. 


UNITED NATIONAL CLOTHING CAMPAIGN, APRIL 
1-30, 1945 

Kansas war fund leaders are being asked 
to cooperate in an extreme Nation-wide cam- 
paign to secure clothing for free distribution 
to the needy and destitute people of war- 
devastated countries which will be held dur- 
ing the month of April. 


he committees which will conduct the 
campaigns are made up of representatives of 
all community interests—church, school, 
labor, civic clubs, women’s clubs, P. T. A., 
youth organizations, veterans’ groups, and 
others. The Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions 
Clubs have been asked to serve jointly in the 
campaign. A goal of 150,000,000 pounds of 
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clothing has been set. It is estimated that 
more than 125,000,000 people are in liberated 
or to-be-liberated nations of Europe which 
are in dire need of clothing. Of these, more 
than 30,000,000 are children. 

This clothing campaign is not a part of the 
National War Fund or of the Kansas United 
War Fund, but both organizations have ap- 
proved this worth-while effort and urge co- 
operation of local war-fund leaders. 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE CLUB ESTABLISHED AT 
MANILA 


Negotiations are now being completed for 
a building in Manila to be used as a United 
Seamen's Service Club for merchant seamen 
bringing supplies to General MacArthur's 
army. 

The Manila building will be a combined 
residence and recreation club and will have 
overnight accommodations for 150 merchant 
seamen. This building will become the 
one hundred and thirtieth unit in the world- 
wide chain of United Seamen's Service Clubs. 


LIBERATION OF FINMARK ALLOWS DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELIEF SUPPPLIES 


The liberation of Finmark, northernmost 
province of Norway, has started a rush of 
relief supplies to the long-suffering people of 
this bleak peninsula from American relief for 
Norway. 

Already 10,000 packages of food and 10 
carloads of clothing have been given to Nor- 
wegian families who fled into the moun- 
tains in Sweden to escape being driven south- 
ward with the retreating Germans. 

Other funds from this agency have been 
used to obtain medicine, clothing, and food 
for young Norwegians who hid in the woods 
to escape German labor <iraft. 


U. S. O. TO AID IN READJUSTMENT OF VETERANS 
AND WOUNDED 

Five hundred U.S. O. clubs are now operat- 
ing near Army general hospitals to help re- 
turned convalescent servicemen. Appreciat- 
ing the valve of this program, the Surgeon 
General's office has asked U. S. O. to be a 
factor in training the whole community in 
the reception of these servicemen. 

U. S. O. Camp Shows has also entered this 
field by establishing the camp shows hos- 
pital circuit and a hospital sketching pro- 
gram for the entertainment of men in hospi- 
tals in this country. 

SEAMEN PRISONERS PRAISE NATIONAL WAR FUND 
AGENCIES 

War Prisoners Aid and United Seamen's 
Service were praised by 42 merchant seamen 
repatriated from the Milag-Nord prison camp 
in Germany on the exchange ship Gripsholm, 

Many of the seamen who recounted their 
experience echoed the gratitude of Frederick 
Anderson Strand, master of the steamship 
Honomu, which was torpedoed in the North 
Atlantic in 1942 when he said they “would 
have gone crazy” but for the books and 
games provided by War Prisoners Aid. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM MACHINERY— 
LETTER FROM PAUL SCHILLA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Paul Schilla, one 
of the leading hardwaremen of North 
Dakota, who has been in business in 
North Dakota for 35 years. The letter is 
short, and I read it, as follows: 

DICKINSON, N. Dak., April 5, 1945. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: How does the 
W. P. B. expect farmers to harvest crops if 
they can’t buy a fork handle or other neces- 
sary farm repairs? 

Sincerely, 
PAUL SCHILLA, 
Schilla Hardware & Furniture. 


Mr. President, this man resides 40 
miles north of the county of Hettinger, 
where in 1943, according to the sworn 
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testimony of the county agent, the farm- 
ers lost $1,000,000 on wheat and flax 
which they were unable to harvest be- 
cause of the lack of farm machinery. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ ON 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND INTER-AMER- 
ICAN UNITY 


|Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address de- 
livered by him on Thomas Jefferson and 
Inter-American Unity, before the meeting of 
Latin-American Judge Advocates, at Monti- 
cello, Charlottesville, Va., April 11, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
EEFORE MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


|Mr. TYDINGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley at a meeting 
of the Maryland Bankers’ Association, in 
Baltimore, Md., on April 12, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


WORLD PEACE—INTERVIEW WITH JAMES 
M. COX 


{Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an interview with 
Hon. James M. Cox, printed in the Miami 
Daily News of April 1, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT FOR WAR 
VETERANS 


{Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement by 
John Thomas Taylor, national legislative 
chairman, American Legion, and an address 
by Edward N. Scheiberling, national com- 
mander, American Legion, dealing with post- 
war employment for war veterans, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 

RETTON WOODS PROPOSALS—ANALYSIS 
EY HAMILTON OWENS 

[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RrEcorp an article by 
Hamiitcn Owens, editor in chief of the Balti- 
more Sun, analyzing the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals, published in the Baltimore Sun of 


April 12, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 
CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS— 


EDITORIAL BY MAURICE R. FRANKS 
[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorpD an editorial en- 
titled “Casting Bread Upon the Waters,” by 
Maurice R. Franks, editor of the Railroad 
Workers’ Journal, published in the April 1945 
issue, which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE AND 
DUMBARTON OAKS—ADDRESS BY 
LOTHROP STODDARD 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday morning Lothrop Stoddard made 
& very important radio address over Sta- 

. tion WMAL, dealing with the important 
questions involving the conference to be 
held at San Francisco, as well as the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address de- 
livered by him may be printed in the kody 
of the Recorp in order that the Senate 
may be informed upon some of the im- 
portant questions Mr, Stoddard dis- 
cusses. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Last Thursday afternoon there fell athwart 
the earth the shadow of a great bereave- 
ment, The sudden passing of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who for more than 12 years 
had molded and guided America’s course, 
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and who had been one of the prime archi- 
tects of the grand alliance known as the 
United Nations in a supreme struggle against 
the Axis menace, crosscuts and complicates 
every problem of both war and diplomacy, 
and adds a new element of uncertainty to a 
world situation already far from assured. 
Philosophically, it raises anew the age-old 
question as to how far the death of an out- 
standing leader changes the course of his- 
tory. Those who accept the great-man 
theory will tend to see in the late President’s 
untimely removal from the helm of the ship 
of state a potential catastrophe; while those 
who view the most eminent human personali- 
ties as embodiments of a basic trend of the 
times which both elevates and motivates 
them will tend to view the loss of our former 
Chief Executive as less irreparable. 

Whichever theory may be the more ap- 
plicable to the present instance, it seems un- 
questionable that the disappearance of so 
widely acknowledged a world figure from this 
earthly scene will produce far-reaching conse- 
quences, directly or indirectly, both within 
this Nation and on the international plane. 
To attempt anything like a general survey of 
possibilities, with their infinite ramifications, 
would far transcend the limits of the brief 
time at my disposal for this broadcast. Sol 
deem it more profitable as well as more feas- 
ible to leave to subsequent broadcasts discus- 
sion of developments as they become mani- 
fest by the course of events. Tceday, there- 
fore, I shall confine myself to a few of the 
more obvious consequences. 

One point which it is well for us to appre- 
ciate is the tremendous impact which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death had abroad—an im- 
pact in some respects sharper and decper 
than it was at home. Here in demecratic 
America, Mr. Roosevelt was seen, as it were, 
near to, alike as a man, as a citizen, and in 
his political capacity open to criticism as well 
as to commendation. But from the far per- 
spective of distant lands, the human and 
partisan aspects of our Chief Executive 
tended to vanish and President Roosevelt 
came to be regarded as a veritable incarna- 
tion of America’s power, spirit, and attitude. 
This has been especially true of those coun- 
trics with an authoritarian form of govern- 
ment, unappreciative of the constitutional 
limitations on our Executive. To the aver- 
age Russian, for instance, a personal agree- 
ment between the President and Marchal 
Stalin would be decisive, so long as both heads 
of state were alive and in office. That ac- 
counts in part for the perturvation which 
Mr. Roosevelt's death has caused in Moscow. 
Conversely, the average German, accustomed 
to an almost idolatrous reverence for Hitler, 
has tended to diabolize President Roosevelt 
and thus to believ. that the sudden removal 
of what they deem the American Fuehrer will 
cause disorganization in our war effort and 
disruption in inter-Allied unity. Dr. Goeb- 
bels and his corps of skilled propangandists 
are today doing their best tospur the German 
pecple to last-ditch efforts ‘y hopes which 
our armies on German soil will Soon show 
to be vain. The upshot in both cases is an 
undue emphasis on the personal aspect of a 
change in American directorship which may 
give rise to many misconceptions and conse- 
qvent disappointments abroad. 

Such misconceptions are undoubtedly en- 
hanced by the fact that, in his handling of 
foreign affairs, as in all other phases of his 
administration, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
strongly “personal.” Even more than Presi- 
cent Wilson, he was, as a current adage puts 
il, “his cwn Secretary of Siate” and relied 
largely on emissaries of his own, responsible 
to him alone. This off-the-record diplo- 
macy was accentuated by his secretive parleys 
with Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin, where private understandings 
were arrived at, perhaps not fully known in 
their finer implications even to the handful 
of trusted intimates to whom were confidcd 
what had transpired. This tenuous tissue 
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of personal contacts and meetings of mincs 
has been dissolved by the hand of death. 
Mr. Roosevelt's successor is neither constj- 
tutionally nor morally bound by them, even 
if he can be apprized of their more suhile 
nuances. Churchill and Stalin know this. 
realize the significance, and will doubtless act 
accordingly. And it is unlikely that they 
can establish a similar relationship with My. 
Truman, not merely on account of the new 
President's relative inexperience in foreigy 
affairs, but also because the political record 
shows a different attitude toward the conduct 
of public business. With a _ background, 
training, and experience widely dillcren; 
from that of Franklin Roosevelt, Harry gs. 
Truman's political attitude can perhaps be:: 
be described as that of a traditional 
“constitutionalist.” In the words of Lews 
Wood, Washington correspondent cf the New 
York Times: “Those closest to the new Presi- 
dent are positive that there will result a 
type of government in which the congres- 
sional branch will assume a very important 
role and where many men throuvhout the 
Federal establishment will be called to aid 
and advise the new Executive. Mr. Truman's 
intimates are definite in describing the new 
President’s philosophy as utterly opposed to 
a situation where any one division of the 
Government, or any one individual, should 
exercise an influence above the others. 
Truman's faith that the Congress should 
share with the President in viewing situa- 
tions and making decisions was amply i!!ts- 
trated, these friends asserted, by his tal 

luncheon on the very first day of his term 
of office with Senatorial and House leads 

It is likewise typified by what is understocd 
to be his selection of James F. Byrne ; 
Presidential confidant, in place of Harry Hop- 
kins. And the indications are that ma 

changes in the Presidential entourate will 
take place within a relatively short time 

All this does not mean that there wil! be 
any notable alterations in the general course 
of our foreign policy. Indeed, at the \ 
moment of his induction to the Preside: 
Mr. Truman specifically announced that | 
war would be waged with unabated vigor to 
a wholly successful conclusion and that the 
San Francisco Conference would be held on 
schedule. Nevertheless, it seems equally 4p- 
parent that our foreign affairs will be con- 
ducted in a different spirit and by somew 
different methods. To begin with, it lo 
as though there would be a general devoiu- 
tion of responsibility from the White Hou e 
to the various branches of Government. T 
conduct of diplomacy will presumably 1°- 
turn to the State Department, while grand 
strategy will again be the special provi) 
of the Army and the Navy. All this shou'd 
spell a revival of traditional practices in go’ - 
ernment and a more equable balance b°- 
tween the executive and legislative branch 
as the founding fathers originally intende 
That is one of the chief reasons for anticipa'- 
ing a successful start of the new administra- 
tion. As David Lawrence expressed the mai- 
ter in his syndicated column yesterday: “Hi 
(Mr. Truman) knows representative goverii- 
ment. Cooperation between the execu.l\ 
and legislative branches, essential in time ©! 
war but even more so in the transition p-- 
riod after the peace, may prove to be ti 
outstanding characteristic of the administra- 
ticn of President Truman.” 

All this should logically enhance the pros- 
pects of a favorable outcome for the San 
Francisco Conference, in terms of Americas 
national interest. As already remarked, 
President Truman is in no way bound by 
the personal commitments privately made by 
his predecessor with Churchill and Stalin, 
especially with the latter, at Teheran and 
Yalta. It had become pretty apparent that 
Stalin had got very much the best of the 
bargain at both those doplimatic poker par- 
ties, and that Mr. Roosevelt and his entour- 
age were in an embarrassing position both 
with American public opinion and the othes 
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rs of the United Nations. A striking 
nace of this was the White House’s back- 

, on the matter of three votes for this 
intry in the projected world assembly, to 

nee Moscow’s demand for similar pref- 

ial treatment, while at the same time 
ysevelt’s spokesmen admitted that our 
entatives would be bound to support 

Russian demand at the Conference, if 

1ould be made. That was because Mr. 

velt had made a personal deal with 
lin at Yalta. But now that Mr. Truman 
President, the deal need no longer hold, 

a situation as illogical as it was un- 
fortunate has thereby been automatically 
eliminated. 

Apropos of that three-vote business, whose 
disastrous implications I discussed at length 
last Sunday, I am delighted to see that Sum- 
ner Welles, former Under Secretary of-State, 
has come out in his syndicated column this 
week against the project, and in terms as 
strong as my own. “If,” he writes, “the 
United Nations agree to this proposal, the 
nature of the international organization pro- 
posed at Dumbarton Oaks will be radically 
changed. * * * It was recognized in the 
Dumbarton Oaks formula that if the sover- 
eign equality of all nations was to be any- 
thing more than a phrase, the assembly of 
the coming international organization should 
be a body in which every state, great or 
small, would have an equal voice. The prin- 
ciple involved is basic. If the major powers 
are to have multiple voting rights in the 
assembly, the concept of the sovereign equal- 
ity of nations goes by the board. * * *® 
The creation of a world assembly upon such 
a foundation would mean the beginning of 
the end of the individuality, and of the 
sovereign independence of all the smaller 
peoples. International democracy and in- 
ternational justice are at stake. Our very 
capacity to obtain a durable international 
organization which world public opinion 
would support is involved. It is, of course, 
disquieting that any fundamental diver- 
gence of opinion on fundamental questions 
should develop at this time among the 
United Nations. But it would appear to me 
that a question is here presented which does 
not admit of compromise. Those who be- 
lieve that world peace and world progress 
can come only through the establishment of 
an international organization based on jus- 
tice and right, and not through the creation 
of a dictatorship of the major military pow- 
ers, must hope that the delegates of the 
United Nations assembled at San Francisco 
will not agree to this fundamental departure 
from the sound principles contained in the 
proposals of Dumbarton Oaks.” 

Of course I am deeply gratified that so 
eminent an authority on world affairs as 
Sumner Welles should have taken precisely 
the same stand I took last Sunday, when the 
matter had not hitherto been basically set 
forth. And I am equally gratified that a 
change in administration has relieved our 
representatives at San Francisco from the 
onus of seconding or otherwise supporting 
so dangerously and insidiously revolutionary 
& proposal as that which Marshal Stalin 
broached and gained assent to at Yalta. Pres- 
ident Truman can start his foreign policy 
in no better fashion than by taking a firm 
stand on this vital issue and sticking to it, 
no matter what may immediately ensue. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization cf the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 


yomrones 


wo se 


Sern 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tions offered on behalf of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed to 
consider seriatim the reservations offered 
on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to reservation (a). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Texas if he will make 
a statement as to the total cost involved 
in the various works which are definitely 
authorized by the treaty, as limited by 
reservation (a)? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be absolutely 
accurate, I shall have to wait a few 
moments for the details. However, I can 
give a general outline. 

Mr. TAFT. My only suggestion is that 
in effect we are passing an authorization 
bill covering certain specific works. If 
no limitation is provided in the reserva- 
tion, which I am willing to forego, I 
think we should have a definite state- 
ment as to how much in dollars we are 
committing the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I asked one of the 
members of the staff of the International 
Boundary Commission to prepare a de- 
tailed memorandum on that subject, and 
I am sure it is in existence. 

I can make a general statement. Take 
the case of the Davis Dam, for example, 
on the Colorado River. The Congress 
has already authorized the construction 
of that dam, and has already made the 
appropriation for the dam, so there will 
be no added expenditure as to that par- 
ticular dam. 

In the case of the Rio Grande River, 
Congress has already authorized, and, I 
believe, appropriated for, a dam on that 
river costing about $60,000,000. That 
will revert to the Treasury, or be applied 
to the projects under this treaty. My 
understanding is that for all these proj- 
ects there will be an increased appropria- 
tion of approximately $15,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The data which I 
have taken from the record indicate that 
the share of the United States in the di- 
version dam referred to in the treaty 
will be $2,500,000. The Mexican share 
will be $2,500,000. 

Our share in the storage dams on the 
Rio Grande will be $53,000,000, and Mex- 
ico’s share will be $33,000,000. 

The proration of costs between the 
United States and Mexico of the Rio 
Grande storage dams is based upon the 
estimated storage capacities required by 
each country, this being the basis of di- 
vision prescribed by the treaty. The 
proration of costs of the diversion dam is 
based upon the estimated benefit to each 
country, this being the basis of division 
prescribed by the treaty for the cost of 
such structures. 

Federal project No. 5, the valley grav- 
ity canal and storage project, has al- 
ready been authorized by Congress for 
construction at a cost of $60,000,000, part 
of which has already been appropriated. 
The building of the treaty dams will 
eliminate the necessity for the expendi- 
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ture of an estimated $42,000,000 of this 
sum, at the same time affordmeg flood 
control and a better water supply. De- 
ducting this fund from the estimated 
total cost to the United States of works 
specifically provided for in the treaty 
leaves a total net cost to the United 
States of approximately $13,500,000. 

As to the Colorado and Tia Juana 
Rivers, work on the Tia Juana River has 
not reached a stage where plans have 
been completed or where estimates may 
be made. Whenever they are completed, 
they will have to come back to Congress 
for authorization and appropriation. 

In addition to the items which I have 
mentioned, there will be possibly some 
gaging stations, of very minor cost. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My understanding 
is that some of the works on the border 
will be paid for entirely by Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because Mexico will 
receive the benefits, she will pay for ali 
of certain installations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For example, Mexico 
will pay for the diversion dam on the 
Colorado River. Mexico will pay her 
proportionate share of the cost of the 
All-American Canal, which will be used 
in diverting water to her. Mexico will 
pay entirely for certain flood-control 
projects on the Colorado River. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
Senator from Texas and also the Senator 
from Colorado. AsI understand, Mexico 
has net contributed anything and will 
never contribute anything to the cost of 
structures erected within American ter- 
ritory. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. Mexico will pay 
her proportionate cost of the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is, in Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; from Imperial 
Dam down to the Pilot Knob wasteway. 
Mexico will also pay for a little stretch 
of canal which may be necessary from 
the wasteway to connect with the Alamo 
Canal. 

Mr. McCARRAN. But so far as the 
diversion portions are concerned and the 
diversion dam 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mexico will pay for 
the diversion dam. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is Mexican 
property. That diverts the Mexican 
water from the Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The diversion dam 
may be either in the limitrophe section 
of the river or it may be below the limi- 
trophe section; but wherever it is, Mex- 
ico will pay for it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct; but 
it will divert only Mexican water. It will 
divert no water to be used by American 
citizens. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to ask 
one further question. I do not know 
whether it comes properly under this 
particular reservation or not, but I ask it 
now nevertheless: How much water must 
be released from Boulder Dam or other 
diversion works on the Colorado River 
proper in order to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to Mexico? 











Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
have in’ mind evaporation and other 
losses? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I mean, taking 
everything into consideration, how much 
water must be released from Boulder 
Dam and other diversion works, such as 
the Davis Dam and the Parker Dam, in 
order to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should not want to 
give an offhand answer to that question; 
but, roughly speaking, it would be per- 
haps one-seventh of the total water re- 
leased from Boulder Dam to supply the 
combined lower basin and Mexican uses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am not talking 
about the lower basin at all. Iam speak- 
ing about what we must do at Boulder 
Dam in order to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should not wish to 
make an offhand estimate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Senator 
ever read Senate Document No. 39, which 
I hold in my hand, and which consists of 
correspondence between myself and 
Commissioner Bashore? I think per- 
haps the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Texas would be somewhat 
surprised if I were to invite their atten- 
tion to page 5 of that document, and 
especially to question 12, which I pro- 
pounded to the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation. The question begins near the 
bottom of page 5: 

Question 12. Proposed Mexican Treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 


This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. 


(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 


The next question: 


(b) Under the proposed treaty, would 
there be any charge against the Mexican 
allocation on account of reservoir losses or 
losses in the stream in transit? 


The next question: 

(c) If not, would not all of the reservoir 
losses have to be borne by the American 
users, even that portion which would have 
been chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet de- 
livered to Mexico, if that quantity had been 
delivered to an American user? 


Answer by Commissioner Bashore—— 
JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has requested that the Senate 
be in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives at quarter to 1. In order that we 
may comply with that request, I think 
we shall have to suspend at this point. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senators now assemble and proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that immediately after the 
joint meeting the Senate reassemble in 
its Chamber for the further considera- 
tion of the treaty during the remainder 
of the day. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
Senate will now proceed to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, 
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Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate headed by the 
President pro tempore, and escorted by 
the Secretary (Leslie L. Biffle) and the 
Sergeant at Arms (Wall Doxey), pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of hearing an 
address by the President of the United 
States. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


[The address by the President of the 
United States this day delivered at a 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress is printed on p. 3389 of the House 
proceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD.] 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate having returned to its 
Chamber at 1 o’clock and 32 minutes, it 
reassembled in executive session, with the 
President pro tempore in the chair; and 
resumed the consideration of the treaty 
(Executive A, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, relating to 
the utilization of the waters of certain 
rivers, and a protocol (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) supplementary to the 
treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
time the Senate took a recess to go to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
was propounding some questions to the 
Senator from Colorado {[Mr. MILLIKIN] 
which the Senator from Colorado had 
not had an opportunity to answer. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Ball Hart Radcliffe 
Barkley Hawkes Revercomb 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Brewster Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges Hill Shipstead 
Briggs Hoey Smith 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Taft 

Byrd Langer Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McKellar Tunnell 
Chavez McMahon Tydings 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Donnell Moore Wherry 
Downey Morse White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Myers Wilson 
Green O'Daniel Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Meap], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScroucHam] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. ANn- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr, WacNER] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] is absent in attendance at meet- 
ings of a 3-day session of the Board 
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of Visitors to the Naval Academy, for 
which purpose he secured leave of 4) 
sence from the Senate. 

The Senator from West Virginia | Mr, 
KILcorE] has been unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Washington |My. 
MITCHELL! is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from North Carolina | Mr, 
BaILEy], the Senator from Alabama | My. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FuLsricut], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas}, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnv- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas | Mr, 
McCLeELian], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Peprer!] are absent attending com- 
mittee meetings and on official business 
pertaining to their respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] is necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuom\s] 
is absent because of illness. 

The following Senators are detained 
in committee meetings and on ofiicial 
business: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Buck], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. BusHFIELD], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLeEr], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Ropertson}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
INGs in the chair). Sixty-nine Senators 
have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to address my remarks to the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
some rather small but, I believe, impor- 
tant matters. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Texas to reservation (a), on page 2, 
line 18, where the expression “without 
prior approval by the legislative branch 
of the Government” is used. The reser- 
vation provides, in effect, that before 
commitments may be made by any of the 
agencies concerned with this treaty, 
there must be prior approval by the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. I 
have consulted with distinguished Sena- 
tors and other able attorneys, and none 
of them seems to know why the reserva- 
tion uses that expression instead of “ap- 
proval of the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept that modification. The language 
would then read “without prior approval 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation is modified accordingly. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation (a) 
as modified. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, reservation (a) 2s 
modified, is now in form satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to confirm what I understood tie 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Colorado to say; that is, that the 
total cost of items 1 to 8, inclusive, in 
reservation (a), will not exceed a figure 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 nei, 
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after crediting the amount for the proj- 

ect which can now be abandoned. Is 

that a correct statement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
little while ago I stated that a memoran- 
dum had been prepared by those who are 

quainted with this subject. The mem- 

randum shows that the Senater from 
lorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] was quite ac- 
rate in the statement he made earlier 

, the debate. There is a tabulation of 
he different items and offsets. The net 
esult is a total net cost to the United 
states for the works prescribed by the 
treaty, obligations for which we assume, 
of $13,500,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Does that amount include 
the cost of joint investigations. I do not 
suppose they would be a material item, 
but I inquire for purposes of the record. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know 
whether they are included. I know of 
no estimate regarding them. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not suppose the cost 
of the joint investigations could possibly 
exceed several million dollars. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They would not 
amount to that much, because the work 
of the Commission will continue, and in 
connection with its work it could make 
such investigations, and probably as a 
general matter with little added cost. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not particularly in- 
terested in the exact amount. I simply 
wished to have it confirmed that the 
total cost of everything named in (a) 
would not, in all probability, exceed $20,- 
000,000 net. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Easily not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In the question di- 
rected to me by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio | Mr. Tarr], he asked 
whether the amount was net, making 
allowance for the project which he men- 
tioned on the Rio Grande. I should say 
it is net, also after making allowance 
for Davis Dam, which has already been 
authorized. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to be frank 
with the Senator. Of course, there are 
no final, definitive data as to exact costs; 
but these are in conformity with the 
preliminary estimates of the engineering 
authority. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator placing the 
statement in the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to do so, if that is the desire of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I shoul!d like to have that 
cone, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Myr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement of the estimated cost of con- 
struction of works specifically provided 
for in the Mexican water treaty. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ESTIMATED COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS 
SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR IN THE MEXICAN 
WATER TREATY 
While detailed engineering studies and 

further. investigation will be necessary before 

final plans and cost estimates can he pre- 
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pared, preliminary data now available are 
sufficient to indicate that the costs will be 
about as follows: 

















| Fstimated costs 
° 
Item | | = 
United | : 
. | Mexico Total 
States | Mexico | 1 
»: ’ | 
Rio Grande: | 
Storage dams ____/$53, 000, 000 $33, 000, 000 $86, 000, 000 
Diversion dam_-_| 2, 500,000} 2, 500,000) 5, 000, 000 
or | 55, 500, 000! 35, 500, 000) 91, 000, O00 





The proration of costs between the United 
States and Mexico of the Rio Grande stor- 
age dams is based upon the estimated stor- 
age capacities required by each country, this 
being the basis of division prescribed by the 
treaty. The proration of costs of the diver- 
sion dam is based upon the estimated benefit 
to each country this being the basis of divi- 
sion prescribed by the treaty for the cost of 
such structures, 

NoTEe.—Federal project No. 5, the valley 
gravity canal and storage project, has al- 
ready been authorized by Congress for con- 
struction at a cost of $60,000,000, part of 
which has already been appropriated. The 
building of the treaty dams will eliminate 
the necessity for the expenditure of an esti- 
mated $42,000,000 of this sum, at the same 
time affording flood control and a better 
water supply. Deducting this sum from the 
estimated total cost to the United States of 
works specifically provided for in the treaty, 
$55,500,000, leaves total net cost to United 
States of works prescribed by treaty, $13,- 
500,000. 

If power plants at the international dams 
are authorized and installed, a substantial 
portion of the costs of these dams may be 
repaid out of power revenues. 

COLORADO AND TIJUANA RIVERS 

The United States will build the Davis 
Dam at its expense, but this dam had already 
been authorized by Congress for construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
preliminary work had been commenced be- 
fore the war emergency required its suspen- 
sion. Imperial Dam and the reach of the 
all-American Canal from Imperial Dam to the 
Pilot Knob wasteway will be used in part for 
the delivery of a portion of Mexico’s water. 
These have already been constructed and, are 
in operation. A proportionate part of their 
cost and the cost of their maintenance and 
operation will be paid by Mexico. All other 
works on the Colorado prescribed by the 
treaty for the purpose of delivering Mex- 
ico’s water are to be built at Mexico's ex- 
pense. No works on the Tijuana River are 
specifically provided for. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation 
(a), as modified. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to know who has the floor. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shal! be glad to yield 
to the Senator. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to say that I have a final sug- 
gestion to make relative to reservation 
(a) before it is finally disposed of. My 
suggestion is rather routine in its nature, 
but I shall present it at this time. I 
may say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas that I think in the res- 
ervations we should follow the form 
which was used in connection with the 
Canadian treaty and, likewise, in con- 
nection with all other important treaties, 
so farasI know. I speak in reference to 

he following language, namely, the re- 
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citai beginning on the first page of the 


resolution of ratification: 


Resolved * * *, That the Senate 
vise and consent to the ratification 


ad- 





Then I skip language, and come down 
to line 9 on page 2— 
subject to the following understandings:— 


I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator would be willing to agree to 
change the expression “subject to the 
following understandings” so as to make 
it conform to the language which is used 
in the Canadian treaty and in all other 
important treaties of which I know. 
That language reads as follows: 

And that these understandings will be 
mentioned in the ratification of this treaty 
as conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it the Senator’s in- 
tention to have that language added to 
each of the reservations, or at some place 
at the-end of all of them? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am suggesting that 
it be added on page 2, in line 9, after the 
clause “subject to the following under- 
standings.” I suggest that we add at 
that point the language “and that these 
understandings will be mentioned’ —and 
so forth. That addition should be made 
in line 9, on page 2. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that if those words 
are used at that point, it will be unneces- 
sary to use them at any other place in 
the reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And it would not be 
necessary to make any effort to tie them 
on at the end. 

Mr. DOWNEY: That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
reduce his suggestion to writing, I think 
I shall agree to it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 
writing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then I ask the Sen- 
ator to send it to the clerk and have it 
read at the desk. 


I have it reduced to 


Mr. DOWNEY. Idoso. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the resclu- 
tion of ratification, on page 2, line 9, 
after the word “understandings”, it is 
proposed to add the following: 


» and that these understandings wiil be 
mentioned in the ratification of this treaty 
as conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treat 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment ciiered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 


Tne amendment was agreed to. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agrecing to 
reservation (a), pronosed by the Com- 
mittee on Forcign Relations, as amended. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. Presi em 
I to understand that the Senat: ym 
Celifornia has vielded the floor? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be very giad 


to yield. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I do not wish to 

‘ have the Senator yield; but before the 

reservation is accepted or rejected by 

the Senate, I wish to have an opportunity 

to present some information which I 

think the Senate should have had at 
the very outset. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Then, Mr. President, 
with one explanatory remark I shall 
yield the floor. 

Reservation (a), as presented and 
amended, is now in a form which is 
satisfactory to me. I have one other 
important change to suggest to subse- 
quent reservations, and I have some 
other matters to present; but I yield 
now. 

Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be excused from the Senate while 
I have a meeting with representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture dealing 
with some drainage matters in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the permission of the Senate 
is granted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I suggest the ab- 


The 


Aiken George Morse 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Ball Gurney Murray 
Bankhead Hart Myers 
Barkley Hawkes O’Mahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Radcliffe 
Bridges Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Briggs Hill Taft 
Burton Johnson, Calif, Taylor 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Utah 
Butler Johnston, §.C. Tunnell 
Capehart La Follette Vandenberg 
Chandler Lucas Wherry 
Chavez McCarran White 
Connally McClellan Wiley 
Cordon McFarland Wilson 
Donnell McKellar Young 
Downey McMahon 

Ellender Millikin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ subsequently said: Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Nevada 
will yield to me, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry with ref- 
erence to the last roll call. I left the 
Senate floor about 10 minutes before the 
call, and went to my office to attend to 
some office business. The buzzers for a 
quorum call sounded, and I immediately 
left my office for the Chamber, but by 
the time I reached here the roll call had 
been concluded. Am I supposed to be 
absent from that quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILi 
in the chair). The Senator’s name was 
not recorded as being present. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, under the circumstances I have 
stated, that my name be recorded as be- 
ing present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the recess was taken to enable the 
Senate to go over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives I had propounded a question 
of the Senator from Colorado. The ques- 
tion was, How much water are we bound, 
under the pending treaty, to release from 
Boulder Dam to Mexico? 

I wish to say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, lest perchance he has not the in- 
formation immediately at hand, that I 
respectfully refer him to what is now 
Senate Document No. 39, entitled ‘““Water 
Supply Below Boulder Dam—Data Sub- 
mitted by Hon. Harry W. Bashore, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in Response to 
Inquiries From Hon. Pat MCCaRRAN, a 
United States Senator From Nevada, 
Relative to Water Supply Below Boulder 
Dam.” 

I draw the Senator’s attention to page 
6 of the document. I think the answer 
given by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Bashore is somewhat startling to those 
of us who had perhaps thought differ- 
ently. My query to him is found in—— 

Question 12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 

This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. 

(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 

(b) Under the proposed treaty, would there 
be any charge against the Mexican allocation 
on account of reservoir losses or losses in the 
stream in transit? 

(c) If not, would not all of the reservoir 
losses have to be borne by the American users, 
even that portion which would have been 
chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet deliv- 
ered to Mexico, if that quantity had been de- 
livered to an American user? 


Mr. Bashore’s answer and discussion 
are as follows: 

(a) If, for the purpose of this analysis, the 
small amount of unused Gila water is neglect- 
ed (testified to previously in the hearing to 
average 100,000 acre-feet annually), there 
would need be released from Boulder Dam, 
earmarked for delivery to Mexico, 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water annually. 


Is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Colorado and the other proponents 
of the pending treaty that we would have 
to earmark for release from Boulder Dam 
the full quantum of water we guarantee 
to Mexico. If so, what becomes of the 
return flow about which we have heard so 
much, what becomes of the question of 
salinity about which we have heard so 
much, and what is the quality of the 
water we are to deliver, if it be earmarked 
1,500,000 acre-feet from Boulder Dam? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The question was 
propounded by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and certainly I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I find nothing in the 
treaty that applies to the release of one 
million and a half acre-feet of water 
from Boulder Dam to supply the treaty 
allocation of water to Mexico. On the 
contrary, article 15 of the treaty, under 
schedule II, requires the delivery at the 
boundary line by means of the All-Amer- 
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ican Canal of 500,000 acre-feet each year 
from the date Davis Dam and Reservoir 
are placed in operation until January | 
1980, and the delivery of 375,000 acre- 
feet of water each year thereafter. 

That, so far as I am able to find, is the 
only requirement of delivery attached to 
any particular structure or works on the 
river. The remainder, under the theory 
of the proponents of the treaty, may be 
made up of return flow. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the reply, because I take it that 
many of us have been laboring under 
the very same idea. Here we have a 
Government agency that has to do with 
releasing of the water and will have to 
do directly and indirectly with the deliy- 
ery of the water at the boundary, and 
here we have the statement of the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation set forth in a 
Senate document, so that Senators must 
vote on this question with their eyes 
wide open, who says in answer to my in- 
quiry, and I read from page 6 of Senate 
Document 39: 

If, for the purpose of this analysis, the 


small amount of unused Gila water is neg- 
lected— 


That is, left out and not considered—~ 


(testified to previously in the hearings to 
average 100,000 acre-feet annually), there 
would need be released from Boulder Dam, 
carmarked— 


Mark you, earmarked— 


for delivery to Mexico, 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. 


I draw that to the attention of the 
Senate especially in view of other things 
to which I shall refer later. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is it 
convenient for me to interrupt the Sen- 
ator now? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I first want to say 
that I should like to study what Com- 
missioner Bashore said in the light of 
the whole context, but I wish to repeat 
that there is nothing whatever in the 
treaty that supports the contention that 
1,500,000 acre-feet have to be specifically 
metered out of Boulder Dam or any 
structure to meet the Mexican allocation. 
The only provision, as I said before, 
which might limit delivery of water to 
Mexico to definite structures, to wit the 
All-American Canal, is in article 15, and 
the amount ranges from 375,000 to 
500,000 acre-feet a year. A prior pro- 
vision of the treaty says the water shall 
come from any source, regardless of its 
origin. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I persist in this 
matter because I am confident that this 
treaty is being considered and, I regret 
to say, will be voted on, when the Senate 
does not appreciate its full purport or 
meaning. 

Mr. President, without desiring to take 
up the time of the Senate to too great an 
extent, I think it well for the Recorp, 
because I wish the Recorp to be clear 
about this matter, that I read the entire 
Senate document, which is not very long. 
It propounded certain questions to the 
authority in this country which has to 
do with conservation of water, and with 
all the natural water impounded every- 
where. For that reason I shall read 


py 
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the entire document, and in it are Mr, 
Bashore’s answers. I read: 


Marcu 17, 1945, 
Hon. Harry W. BasHoRE, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BasHorE: I want some further 
licht on the supply and demand equation 
for Colorado River water, as developed in the 
testimony of yourself and Mr. Riter before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in connection with the pending treaty with 
Mexico. This testimony seems to me to be 
confusing because of its treatment of reser- 
yoir losses and reservoir draw-down. 

Will you be good enough to fill in the an- 
nexed table and answer the, questions relat- 
ine to it which follow? I would like to have 
this as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 

(The table and questions which were an- 
nexed to Senator McCARRAN’s letter were re- 
peated in Commissioner Bashore’s data sub- 
mitted in response; see below.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1945, 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
United States Senate. 

Drar SENATOR McCarran: I am pleased to 
transmit herewith a table of information 
concerning the flows of the Colorado River. 
These data are in answer to your letter of 
March 17, 1945. 

I trust you will find that this information 
fulfills your needs. Please let me know if I 
may be of further service. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BasHore, Commissioner, 





CoLorRADO RIVER 
(Under conditions of ultimate development) 
ANNUAL SUPPLY, REQUIREMENTS, AND DEFICIT 
DURING LOW FLOW PERIODS (SUCH AS 1931- 
40) 
I. Annual supply 

Question 1, Average flow at Lee Ferry. 

The figures furnished the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee assumed an average 
fiow at Lee Ferry of 7,500,000 acre-feet. It 
is assumed that this means that in a low- 
flow decade like 1931-40, the total delivery 
by the upper basin would be the compact 
requirement of 75,000,000 acre-feet. 

Answers and discussion: Question 1. The 
assumption is correct that by using an aver- 
age flow of 7,500,000 acre-feet this means 
that in a low-flow decade like 1931-40 the 
total delivery by the upper basin would be 
the compact requirement of 75,000,000 acre- 
feet. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to interrupt the Senator; per- 
haps he would rather read the entire 
document before he submits to interrup- 
tion. 

The PRESIDNG OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest that during the 10-year period just 
referred to we actually let down 108,000,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be true, 
but I am merely giving Commissioner 
Bashore’s answers to me. I continue 
reading from the document: 

Question 2. Plus: Inflow from springs and 
tributaries, Lee Ferry to Boulder Dam. 

The figures furnished the Senate commit- 
tee show 800,000 acre-feet. What justifica- 
tion can you give for this figure during a 
period of low flow, such as the decade 1931- 
40? 
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Answer and discussion: Question 2, re 
“Inflow from springs and tributaries, Lee 
Ferry to Boulder Dam, 890,000 acre-feet.” 
The figure of 800,000 acre-feet was deter- 
mined by comparing the recorded flows of 
the Colorado River at Lee Ferry and below 
Boulder Dam, correcting the latter figure by 
storage changes in Lake Mead and esti- 
mated past reservoir losses to reflect the in- 
flow to Lake Mead. This flow was then ccr- 
rected by the present use of water between 
Lee Ferry and Boulder Dam to reflect con- 
ditions as they would be without any irriga- 
tion development below Lee Ferry. 

Question 3. Less: Losses, Lee Ferry to Lake 
Mead. 

The figures given the Senate committee 
omit this item. What reservoir and othcr 
evaporation losses between Lee Ferry and 
Boulder Dam should be assumed? 

Answer and discussion: Question 3, re 
“Losses, Lee Ferry to Lake Mead.” In the 
question, the committee refers to “reservoir 
and other losses,’’ while the table refers to 
“losses.”” It is presumed that what is meant 
is the natural stream losses, since item 4 
covers losses from reservoirs. On the assump- 
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tion that question 4 is intended to cover 
reservoir losses, the answer to question 3 is 
determined in the following manner: We 
did not compute the natural stream losscs. 
Since the determination of the inflow in item 
2 is the net difference in recorded flows be- 
tween Lee Ferry and Boulder Dam, that figure 
represents the net gain which is the inflow 
to the river in excess of channel losses. 

Question 4. Less: Reservoir losses on Lake 
Mead and other reservoirs between Lee Ferry 
and Boulder Dam. 

Your figures omit this. 

(a) What reservoir losses on Lake Mead 
itself should be assumed? 

(b) On what area, and how many acre- 
feet per acre of reservoir surface per year? 

Answer and discussion: Question 4, re 
“Reservoir losses on Lake Mead.” The table 
asks for reservoir losses on Lake Mead and 
other reservoirs between Lee Ferry and 
Boulder Dam. In making this determination 
the reservoir losses have been computed as 
the increased losses due to reservoir con- 
struction over and above the natural losses 
that did or would exist prior to the building 
of the reservoirs. The following table shows 
our computation of these losses: 





Average evaporating area 


in 1,000 acres 


Name of reservoir ss 
, ; Originally | 


velopment 


}\0 ater| Land | Water; Land | Water! Land Water 





1.5} a2] 92] 


Marble Canyon..-............ 
Bridge Canyon............--. | 6) 17.0) 15.6] 
take Meat...) ..;...... ..| 80] 155.0] 130.0 | 
Total, Lee Ferry to | | | 
Boulder Canyon_.....} 10.1 | 180.2 | 154.8 } 








Question 5. Net amount available for re- 
lease from Boulder Dam without drawing 
down storage. 

Your figures omit this. 


Mind you, Mr. President, these are 
questions propounded to Commissioner 
Bashore, and they go to the very heart 
of this subject. 

To arrive at the physical quantity of water 
available for releases at Lake Mead, should 
not losses between Lee Ferry and Lake Mead, 
and the reservoir losses on Lake Mead itself, 
be deducted? If this is done, what is the 
actual physical amount available for delivery 
from Lake Mead, without any draw-down on 
storage? 

Answer and discussion: Question 5, re “Net 
amount available for release from Boulder 
Dam without drawing down storage.” This 
is the sum of the average flow at Lee Ferry 
and the net gain, Lee Ferry to Boulder Dam, 
minus the estimated reservoir losses between 
Lee Ferry and Boulder Dam. The figure is 
7,569,000 acre-feet. 

Question 6. Plus: Inflow between Boulder 
Dam and the Gila. 

Your figures omit this. 

(a) How much inflow between 
Dam and the Gila do you assume? 

(b) Fronr what streams? 

Answer and discussion: Question 6, re “In- 
flow between Boulder Dam and the Gila.” 
The principal stream in this area is the Wil- 
liams River, which has a recorded discharge 
in the 10-year period of 125,000 acre-feet. 

Question 7. Less: River losses below Boule 
der Dam. 

Your figure is apparently 600,000 acre-feet. 

Answer and discussion: Question 7, re 
“River losses below Boulder Dam.” This 
figure resulted from questioning during the 
hearings on the proposed Mexican treaty by 
Senators Downey and JOHNSON on the Cali- 
fornia exhibit, which showed river losses be- 


Boulder 


| Following 


amet 
| } 


| Annual rate of loss in feet | Annual loss in 1,000 








| acre-feet 
| _ ; | 
| Following Fol- | 
reservoir de- | Originally } reservoir de- | low- ley = 
| velopment Orig- | ing } te aes 
chistes Rama mensinmebiieatietetie taleechits _| inally | devel Er 
> “ ervolr 
| op- 
Land ment | 
' | | | is i ao = “i 
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low Boulder Dam of €00,000 acre-feet and 
that we stated we took no issue with them. 
The figure of 600,000 acre-feet represents the 
net difference in future flow between Boulder 
Dam and Imperial Dam! In other words, 
this is the net loss over and above the inflows 
described in question 6. To arrive at the ab- 
solute loss, the net river loss should be added 
to the figure derived for question 6. Accord- 
ingly, in completing the table above, items 6 
and 7 have been combined figure of 
600,000 acre-feet used the net 
river loss. 

Question 8. Total net amount physically 
available for delivery without drawing down 
Lake Mead storage. 

Vhat is the total remainder available for 
use, without draw-down on Boulder Dam 
storage? 


and a 


to represent 


I again bring this point to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, because it is highly 
involved in the consideration of the 
treaty; indeed, it goes to the very heart 
of it. Contracts have been entered into 
with the people of the lower basin whe 
built Boulder Dam. The people of Ne- 
vada, the people of Arizona, and the peo- 
ple of California built Boulder Dam; not 
the Government of the United States by 
any means. Contracts having been en- 
tered into, we are interested to know 
whether the power for which we are pay- 
ing and will continue to pay is to be 
affected by the draw-down on Lake Mead. 
It has been affected in the past, when 


the State Department made a demand 
2 years ago on the Interior Department 
for an excess draw-cff of the water of 
Lake Mead, cand had it not been for an 
unusual season which followed, shortage 
in power would have resulted. 


We f 
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that shortage of power will result if the 
treaty is ratified. 


Answer and discussion: 

Question 8, re “Total net amount physically 
available for delivery without drawing down 
Lake Mead storage.” This is the figure, de- 
rived as suggested, in item 5, minus the net 
river loss of 600,000 acre-feet, which resuits 
in an answer of 6,969,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. President, that figure is exceed- 
ingly significant. Again I went into an- 
other phase of this question with the 
Commissioner because I thought the 
Commissioner’s word on this matter was 
to be highly regarded in solving certain 
questions involved in the approval of the 
treaty, he and his bureau being the rec- 
ognized authority on matters of water 
conservation. 


Question 9. Nevada contract (face amount, 
800,000 acre-feet) . 

The Nevada contract calls for a delivery of 
a total of 300,000 acre-feet. You stated your 
assumption of the Colorado River compact 
as requiring reservoir losses to be charged 
as though they were consumptive uses, 
against the contract. 

(a) What, then, !s the amount of the res- 
ervoir loss to be deducted from the 300,000 
acre-foot gross figure used in the Nevada 
contract; and 

(b) What becomes the net consumptive 
use under the Nevada contract? 

Question 10. California contracts 
amount, 5,362,000 acre-feet). 

Next, as to the California contracts, total- 
ing 5,262,000 acre-feet: 

(a) Is it not true that the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the California Limitation 
Act provide that the California contracts are 
to be measured by diversions less returns to 
the river? 

(b) Would they, therefore, be subject to 
any charge for reservoir losses? 

Question 11. Arizona contract 
amount, 2,800,000 acre-feet). 

Assuming the foregoing to be true, let us 
go next to the Arizona contract, for 2,800,000 
acre-feet plus half the surplus. 

(a) What reservoir losses would you deduct 
there; and 

(b) What would the net deliveries become? 

Answer and discussion: Questions 9, 10, 
and 11 discuss, respectively, the Nevada, the 
California, and the Arizona contracts with a 
determination as to how the reservoir losses 
have been proportioned. The subject of 
reservoir losses is one on which there is not 
uniform agreement among the States as to 
how they should be proportioned. In the 
various discussions of the Committee of Six- 
teen there seems to be uniform agreement 
that reservoir losses in the upper basin should 
be charged against the upper basin allocation 
under the compact of 7,500,000 acre-feet. 
Among many engineers and lawyers there is 
a feeling that similarly in the lower basin the 
main stem reservoir losses should be charged 
against the compact water allotted to the 
lower basin. In the Arizona contract there is 
a provision in article 7 (d) which reads, in 
part, as follows: “* * * and such obliga- 
tion shall be subject to such reduction on ac- 
count of evaporation, reservoir, and river 
losses as May be required to render this con- 
tract in conformity with said compact and 
Said act.” 

Neither the Nevada nor the California con- 
tracts contain clauses concerning charge for 
reservoir evaporation loss. The final outcome 
is one of those unsolved questions on the 
river. However, at this time it should be 
recalled that the wording of the supple- 
mental statement, inserted in the hearings on 
February 21, 1945, read as follows: 

“In reconstructing this table I have as- 
sumed that reservoir losses in the lower basin 
are charged against the water contracts and 


(face 


(face 
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this means that the actual amount delivered 
under those contracts will be reduced by pro- 
portionate reservoir losses. I recognize that 
this reflects an interpretation of the Santa Fe 
compact and that it is in no way binding on 
anybody and it is presented merely as an 
analysis.” 

In the absence of agreement on the manner 
of charging reservoir losses— 


Says the Commissioner— 


it is difficult to suggest how such loss would 
be distributed. In this study it is assumed 
that Lake Mead loss would be distributed on 
@ proportionate basis among the Nevada, 
Arizona, and California contracts. Since the 
Marble Gorge and the Bridge Canyon Reser- 
voirs are located entirely within Arizona it 
is assumed that these reservoir losses would 
be charged entirely to Arizona. Assuming 
that such basis is agreed to by all, the fol- 
lowing charges of reservoir loss would be made 
under the contracts: 


Acre-feet 
Nevada contract, %; of Lake Mead 
OI caiavinig hos mona ieiae hninae 26, 000 
California contracts, 44%; of Lake 
BOR FONE éncticcicmcicimakinawnene 375, 000 
Arizona contract, 2°45 of Lake Mead 
UNI ge alate seas aatode nds cansea even mics 239, 000 
All of the Bridge Canyon and the 
Marble Canyon losses..........-. 91, 000 
TOU. c-imenimetidGewennan 330, 000 
Total, all contracts.......ssss= 731, 000 


Net delivery under contract: Under items 
9, 10, and 11, if it should be held and agreed 
to that beneficial consumptive use includes 
reservoir losses and these reservoir losses are 
charged against the contracts as indicated 
herein, then the so-called remaining net de- 
mands would be— 


Acre-feet 
NG ace iiccia a cs weremctmiemteaneeh 274, 000 
California contracts ...<<c<-ssess- 4, 987, 000 
AZIBNONA CONRGPACE onc ccccncacaccne 2, 470, 000 


Question 12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 

This treaty guarantees 1,500,000 acre-feet 
at the border. 

(a) How much water would you have to 
release at Boulder in order to deliver 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet to Mexico at the border? 

(b) Under the proposed treaty, would there 
be any charge against the Mexican allocation 
on account of reservoir losses or losses in 
the stream in transit? ' 

(c) If not, would not all of the reservoir 
losses have to be borne by the American users, 
even that portion which would have been 
chargeable to the 1,500,000 acre-feet delivered 
to Mexico, if that quantity had been delivered 
to an American user? 

Answer and discussion: 
“proposed Mexican treaty.” 

(a) If, for the purpose of this analysis, 
the small amount of unused Gila water is 
neglected (testified to previously in the hear- 
ing to average 100,000 acre-feet annually), 
there’ would need be released from Boulder 
Dam, earmarked for delivery to Mexico, 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. 

(b) The treaty measures the Mexican allo- 
cation as water in the boundary portion of 
the river, hence there would not be any 
charge against the Mexican allocation on 
account of reservoir losses or losses from the 
stream in transit. 

(c) The question is correct in its state- 
ment that under these conditions all of the 
reservoir losses will have to be borne by the 
American users, even that portion which 
would have been chargeable to the 1,500,000 
acre-feet delivered to Mexico, if that quantity 
had been delivered to an American user, 

Question 13. Total requirements. 

You show in the figures given the Senate 
committee a total of annual requirements of 


Question 12, re 


lg 
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9,962,000 acre-feet. Revising this to charge 
against this figure the aggregate of the res. 
ervoir losses, which you say you assume are 
chargeable under the compact, what would 
this total of 9,962,000 acre-feet shrink to? 

Answer and discussion: Question 13, re 
“Total requirements.” Revising the figure 
of 9,962,000 acre-feet for the estimated reser- 
voir losses of 731,000 acre-feet (shown in item 
4) the net demand would shrink to 9,231,999 
acre-feet. 

III. ANNUAL DEFICIT 

Question 14. Deficit (difference between 
item 8, “Total net amount physically avail- 
able for delivery,” and item 13, “Total re- 
quirements”) 

You have a total supply physically avaii- 
able for delivery, after deducting reservoir 
and stream losses, of — acre-feet, per item 
8 above. Deducting from this the total of 
the contract and treaty requirements, what 
is the total deficit? 

Answer and discussion: Question 14, re 
“Deficit.” The deficit without storage draw- 
down from Lake Mead (item 13 minus item 
8), would be 2,262,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have the figure representing the amount 
of water which goes over the dam for 
the purpose of creating power, and which 
has no relation to control for irrigation 
purposes? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That amount, of 
course, varies from year to year. I have 
not the amount for this year. It will 
vary as the new turbines are installed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was that question 
considered in connection with question 
No. 14? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it it was. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That amount was 
considered in connection with question 
14? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We now come to 
question 15. Again I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that this 
stored water is the property of the peo- 
ple of the lower basin, the property of 
American citizens. 


Question 15. Portion of deficit to be made 
good by draw-down on Lake Mead storage. 

This deficit would be met either by draw- 
ing down Boulder Dam storage or by failin 
to deliver the contracted quantities, or bot!. 

(a) You intend to draw down on Lake 
Mead storage 1,500,000 acre-feet according tuo 
the statement given the Foreign Relatic«is 
Committee. Can you explain why you think 
it safe to go that high in your drafts on 
storage? 

(b) In 10 years such as 1931-40, drawing 
down storage at that rate, would not 15,000,- 
000 acre-feet of storage be exhausted? 

(c) What of a 14-year period like 1931-44 
instead? 

(d) What is the total active storage of 
Lake Mead; 1. e., the gross capacity minus 
dead storage, flood control, and other reser- 
vations? 


Answer and discussion: Question 15, re 


“«“Draw-down on Lake Mead storage.” 


(a) The figure of 1,500,000 acre-feet an- 
nual draw-down during a low 10-year pericd 
such as 1931-40 was assumed as this is the 
amount of storage necessary to make the 
total yield of the stream in the low pericd 
equal to the long-time average yield. As ex- 
plained in the Bureau of Reclamation testi- 
mony of February 20, 1945, the ultimate p'an 
for development of the water resources of the 


as 
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colorado River provides sufficient storage 

‘ity both in the upper basin and in the 

basin to fully equate the stream flow, 

is, to make the usable yield of the stream 
w periods equal to the long-time aver- 
usable yield. 
}) In the 10 years, such as 1931-40, draw- 
ing down storage at the indicated average 
rat. would result in exhaustion of 15,000,000 
yve-feet of storage in 10 years. 

c) With regard to the question about a 
14-year period such as 1931-44 instead. The 
run-off in the years after 1940 was above 
average; hence, in that period it is believed 
that there would be some recovery of Lake 
Mead storage. 

(d) The total storage capacity of Lake 
Mead is 32,359,000 acre-feet. This is allo- 
cated as follows: 


Acre-feet 

Fl00d COMA cece cseeendiasunn - 9,500,000 
Live storage for regulation_....... 19, 652, 000 
Dead storage below intake__.... 3, 207, 000 
POGGE s cnncsincctnniisianinitneiibianoab 32, 359, 000 


The testimony given by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation used a round figure of 20,000,000 
acre-feet for the active capacity of Lake 
Mead. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that, as addition.’ upstream storage 
is provided on the Colorado River, the Bureau 
of Reclamation plans contemplate that the 
flood-control reserve at Lake Mead will be re- 
duced by about 5,000,000 acre-feet. 

Question 16. Remaining deficit, i. e., over- 
draft, or shortage on deliveries. 

How much is the remaining overdraft or 
shortage of deliveries under American con- 
tracts, after making the annual draw-down 
on Lake Mead storage, which you assume? 

Answer and discussion: Question 16, Tre 
“Overdraft, or shortage on deliveries.” The 
remaining overdraft, or shortage on deliveries, 
under the American contracts, after making 
the annual storage draw-down of 1,500,000 
acre-feet would be 762,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
it be convenient for the Senator to yield 
to me now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
please repeat the last net figure? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be glad to do 
so, and I shall read the whole answer and 
discussion, as follows: 


Question 16, re “Overdraft, or shortage on 
deliveries, 


This shows the shortage on deliveries, 
taking into consideration everything be- 
fore the Mexican allocation and guaranty 
is complied with. 

The remaining overdraft or shortage on 
deliveries— 


Says the Commissioner— 


under the American contracts, after making 
the annual storage draw-down of 1,500,000 
acre-feet— 

Which is the Mexican treaty— 
would be 762,000 acre-feet. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. That would include, 
would it not, 962,000 acre-feet to which 
California makes claim, in excess of her 
firm water rights under her contracts 
and her self-limitation statute? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not so under- 
stand, because her claim, as I understand 
it, has never yet received the dignity of 
being adjudicated. 

xcI——213 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Earlier in his state- 
ment, where he indicates the various 
contracts, I think he does reflect the 
962,000 acre-feet which California has 
claimed and which has no basis under 
the firm allocations of water between 
the States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; but I do not 
understand the statement to reflect it in 
the 762,000 acre-feet figure. - 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Awhile ago I said 
that during the exceedingly dry period 
of 1941-42 we in the upper basin had put 
in 108,000,000 acre-feet at Lees Ferry. I 
should have said we let down 101,000,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Well, a few million 
acre-feet do not make much difference 
in connection with the treaty. 

I read further: 


SuUMMARY—COLORADO RIVER 
(Under conditions of ultimate development) 


ANNUAL SUPPLY, REQUIREMENTS, AND DEFICIT 
DURING LOW FLOW PERIODS (SUCH AS 1931~- 
40) 


This analysis assumes reservoir losses 
Marble Gorge and Bridge Canyon charged en- 
tirely to Arizona and Lake Mead Reservoir 
losses prorated three seventy-fifths Nevada, 
forty-four seventy-fifths California, and 
twenty-eight seventy-fifths Arizona. 


Then the Commissioner proceeds to 
give the figures for annual supply: 


I. Annual supply 

Acre-feet 

1. Average flow at Lee Ferry__-_-_ 7, 500, 000 
2 and 3. Net inflow from springs 
and tributaries in excess of 
natural losses, Lee Ferry to 

Se at i cities csnilien aitsicra tii 

4. Less reservoir losses on Lake 
Mead, Bridge Canyon, and 
Marble Gorge between Lee 
Ferry and Boulder Dam_-_---. 731, 000 





5. Net amount available for 
release from Boulder 

Dam without drawing 

down storage______._ 7, 569, 000 

6 and 7. River losses below Boul- 
der Dam in excess of inflow 
between Boulder Dam and 
Ge wrhasicitbadba digas tae ds 


8. Total net amount physi- 
cally available for de- 
livery without drawing 
down Lake Mead stor- 
CD hei ccdtitnsnnneens 6, 969, 000 


—— 


600, 000 








II, Annual requirements 
(Reservoir losses deducted) 
9. Nevada contract (face amount 
300,000 acre-feet)_...-.___ 
10. California contracts (face 
amount, 5,362,000 acre-feet). 4,987, 000 
11. Arizona contract (face amount, 
2,800,000 acre-feet) _...._-_- 2, 470, 000 
12. Proposed Mexican treaty (face 
amount, 1,500,000 acre-feet). 1, 500, 000 


13. Total requirements___.- - 9, 231, 000 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FOLLETTE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor froin Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In giving the net 
amount in the right-hand column, I ob- 


274, 000 
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serve that the figure for the Nevada con- 
tract is 274,000 acre-feet. However, the 
contract is for 300,000 acre-feet; is it 
not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, the 
274,000 acre-feet is the amount remain- 
ing after reservoir losses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the net 
amount after deduction for reservoir 
losses; is it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. The same is 
true with reference to the figures given 
for the California and Arizona contracts. 

However, it will be noticed that no res- 
ervoir or other losses are charged against 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet which we propose 
to deliver to Mexico. 

I now read further: 

III, Annual deficit 
14. Deficit (difference between 

item 8 “Total net amount 

physically available for deliv- 

ery,” and item 13, “Total re- 

COREE ) aisictnctincnensnnn 2, 262, 000 
15. Portion of deficit to be made 

good by draw-down on Lake 

DE GIN ct ctiranccass 11, 500, 000 
16. Remaining deficit, i. e., over- 

draft, or shortage on deliveries_ 762, 000 

1In explanation of Lake Mead draw-down 
of 1,500,000 in 1931-40 period; this is annual 
storage release required to make supply in 
low period equal long-time average supply. 
Plans contemplate sufficient storage on river 
to accomplish this. 


Then I transmitted another letter to 
Commissioner Bashore, after rece:ving 
his careful comments on my first letters. 
On April 6, 1945, I wrote him as follows: 


APRIL 6, 1945. 
Mr. Harry W. BasHore, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Interior Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: I have your 
very nice letter of March 31, enclosing a table 
of information in response to my letter of 
March 17. 

The material you have submitted prompts 
two additional inquiries, in addition to those 
Nos. 1 to 16 in my letter of March 17. 

(17) The footnote to the table accompany- 
ing your letter of March 31 states: 

“In explanation of Lake Mead drawn-down 
of 1,500,000 in 1931-40 period; this in annual 
storage release required to make supply in 
low period equal long-time average supply. 
Plans contemplate sufficient storage on river 
to accomplish this.” 

Will you please furnish a table showing 
names, reservoir capacities, construction 
cosis, and annual evaporation losses, of the 
reservoirs constituting this storage. 

(18) Your response to my questions 9, 10, 
and 11 shows reservoir losses amounting to 
731,000 acre-feet charged against the Nevada, 
California, and Arizona contracts, reducing 
the net amount to be delivered thereunder by 
those quantities, but no reservoir losses 
charged to Mexico. If it should be determined 
that the reservoir losses are not Chargeable to 
these American contracts, 

(a) Would not the deficit shown in item 
14 be increased from 2,262,000 acre-feet to 
2,993,000 acre-feet; and 

(b) Would not the remaining deficit shown 
by item 16, i. e., overdraft or shortage on de- 
liveries be increased from 762,000 acre-feet to 
1,493,000 acre-feet? 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter, 
and my kind personal regards to you. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCakRAN. 
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I received from Commissioner Bashore 
’ the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1945, 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: In your letter of 
March 17, 1945, you asked 16 questions con- 
cerning the Colorado River. I furnished the 
replies to those questions to you on March 31. 

Your letter of April 6 supplements that ex- 
change of correspondence by asking two addi- 
tional questions, (17) and (18). Iam pleased 
to show the answer to them in the following: 

(17) The following table shows, for poten- 
tial reservoirs, the name, capacity in thou- 
sands of acre-feet, the probable construction 
cost in thousands of dollars, and the estimat- 
ed annual evaporation losses in thousands 
of acre-feet. 


Ee then submits the following table: 




















Esti- 

Capacity | Probable mated 

Name of reservoir | of construc- annual 

| reservoir tion cost | evapora- 
| }tion losses 

| | 

| Acre-feet ' Acre-fee 
Flaming Gorge 1 1, 500, 000 $6, 300, 000 | 34, 000 
Red Canyon...... 50, QUO 3, LOU, O00 2, 000 
 ——_——— | 1, 250, 000 4, 600, 000 28, O00 
Lily Park... | 75, 000 800, 000 6, 000 
Echo Park ...-| 5, 500, 000 38, 600, 000 $4, O00 
Split Mountain_....| 320, 000 2, 600, OOO 8, OOO 
Desolation | 400, 000 16, 500, C00 47,000 
Rattlesnake__...-- 5), 000 1s, 800, 000 10, 000 
Saninero........<<-« A00, 000 6, 600, 000 5, OOO 
PSEWOG:. «on axkueench £200, 000 30, 600, 000 163, 000 
RENE, oe } 183, 000 5, 600, 000 4, 000 
Dark Canyon.... 1, 400, 000 90), 000, 000 54, 000 
Blutt | 3,000, G00 16, 000, 000 84,000 
Goosenecks_.-.....- } FO), 0100 2, GO), OOK) 13, 000 
Slickhorn ......---- | 300, OOO 4, 200), 000 1s, 000 
Great Bend_.....- 1,000, 000 7, 700, 000 42, 000 
Glen Canyon &, £00, 000 45, 400, 000 191, 000 
Marble Gorge P00, 000 30, 000, 000 30, OOO 
Bridge Canyon ... 61, 000 


3, 720, 000 | 40163, 000, OUO 





Mr. Bashore then concludes his letter 
as follows: 

(18) If it should be determined that 
United States contracts should not be 
charged with reservoir losses, deficits would 
be increased by 731,000 acre-feet, and the 
answers to questions (14) and (16) would 
be increased to 2,993,000 acre-feet and 1,493,- 
090 acre-fect, respectively. 

I hope that these data will satisfactorily 
fulfill your needs. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BASHORE, 
Commissioner, 


Mr. President, I have read Mr. 
Bashore’s letter to the Senate lest per- 
chance it might not have been previ- 
ously drawn to the attention of Senators, 
although a copy of the communication 
has been on their desks for several days. 
I think it represents one of the most im- 
portant pieces of information yet con- 
veyed to the Senate. It discloses what 
some of us have been contending, 
namely, that we are being asked to re- 
pudiate contracts entered into between 
our Government and _ those who 
furnished money to construct Boulder 
Dam for the purpose of producing power 
for California and other States. 

If the question confronting us were one 
involving money which had been fur- 
nished by the Treasury of the United 
States, that would be one thing. Itis a 
question involving the people of a great 
region who furnished the money for the 
construction of the dam. 

Allow me to say parenthetically that 
this matter does not affect alone the 
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State of California. It has been pointed 
out and emphasized by the proponents 
of the treaty that this is a battle by the 
State of California against the treaty, 
and that California stands alone in her 
opposition. Mr. President, this is not a 
question of the State of California 
standing alone. It is a question of the 
rights of a great region which in the 
future will afford homes for millions of 
people. It is a question of the lifeblood 
of that region being taken away from it 
by the proposed treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The names of sev- 
eral of the reservoirs which were read 
by the Senator are familiar tome. Iam 
wondering if the Senator infers from a 
statement by Commissioner Bashore that 
those reservoirs will be biult under re- 
imbursable contracts under the reclama- 
tion law, or that they will be built as 
projects under this treaty at the expense 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am unable to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I can prob- 
ably draw the same inference which the 
Senator can draw. I think when the res- 
ervcirs are built they will be built by the 
people of the region which they serve. 
Boulder Dam was built by the people of 
the region which it serves, and is being 
maintained for the benefit of those 
people. The money which was furnished 
to build Boulder Dam was hazarded in 
the faith that the Government of the 
United States would not repudiate, inval- 
idate, or weaken the force of the agree- 
ment which had been entered into. The 
people of that region had to subscribe for 
every killowatt of power to be produced 
by Boulder Dam before a shovelful of 
cement was poured in the process of con- 
struction of the dam. Had the power not 
all been subscribed for, and payment 
guaranteed, there never would have been 
a Boulder Dam. The question is now 
raised: Shall we take from those people 
the very thing for which they contracted 
and bonded themselves, and for which 
they hazarded and are now hazarding 
their wealth? The pending treaty would 
take away from the citizens of America 
and give to the citizens of another coun- 
try. All this treaty does is to give, give, 
and guarantee to give more. In return 
for that, not one thing is to be received. 
We are to guarantee to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water. Does Mexico guar- 
antee anything with regard to the wel- 
fare of the State of Texas, for example? 
Not a single drop of water is guaranteed 
by Mexico to any of the lands of Texas. 
Nothing is guaranteed by Mexico in re- 
turn for our guaranty to her of 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Mr. President, with what is this treaty 
concerned? Isit not true that the treaty 
has in contemplation water for irriga- 
tion across the Mexican line and in the 
Mexican area? For several days we 
have discussed nothing but the use to 
which the water is to be put in the years 
tocome. That being true, can any Sen- 
ator read the treaty and not read into it 
the question of the quality of water which 
is to be delivered to Mexico? If not, 
what is the quality to be, and how is the 
water to be delivered? It is not merely 
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1,500,000 acre-feet of water which we 
must deliver, but it must be usable water. 
Therefore, we must furnish not only 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but we must 
furnish that volume of water in a usable 
condition. Not only that, but we must 
furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet at the intakes 
of the Mexican works. The water must 
be taken to the intakes by a head of 
water. It is impossible to release only 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water from Boulder 
Dam and deliver the same quantity of 
water at the intakes of Mexico. It is the 
head of water which is important. So 
America is being asked to guarantee not 
only 1,500,000 acre-feet of water for 
agricultural purposes, but to guarantce 
that that much water shall be delivered 
in a usable condition. The water can 
not be delivered in buckets or by any 
means except by a head of water which 
must be released in order to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet to the Mexican in- 
takes. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate at any great length. This is not 
alone, I repeat, a question of the State 
of California. California has _ been 
charged with the responsibility, but it is 
not California’s alone. The problem 
involves the great Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, which in the future will furnish 
homes for millions of men and women 
who are to develop that great western 
area of the United States. If we are to 
relinquish our interest in that region and 
say that from now on it shall be an area 
of desolation, and that no more water i 
to be used by it from the Colorado River 
system, if we are to say that every water 
right on the Colorado River system is 
chargeable with the delivery of 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico then we will approve 
this treaty. But, if on the other hand, 
we say that America is looking forward 
to the time when millions of homes will 
be builded on the now arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West, then we can 
no more ratify this treaty than we can 
take the life blood from our neighbor. 
This is the life blood of the West; this is 
the life blood of the desert; this is te 
life blood of this country, if we are to 
expand. So, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against this treaty in any event, because 
of its far-reaching significance, and be- 
cause of the fact that America is giving 
its all and getting nothing in return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to reservation 
(a) proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as modified. 

Reservation (a) as modified 
acreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question recurs on reservation (b) as 
modificd. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to be inserted in line 3, page 
4, after “(b)”, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The S2n- 
ator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly the able Senator from Ohio is now 
referring to reservation (b) ? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; reservation (b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reserva- 
tion (b) as modified is the pending ques- 


was 
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n, and the Senator from Ohio has the 
Sioa 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say that I do not 
find a page 4 of reservation (b), which 
; on my desk. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The reservations have 

| been printed together following the 

solution of ratification in one docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
senator from Ohio kindly restate his 
mendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I have not finished stat- 

ing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the 
Senator state it again, beginning at the 
beginning, because the clerks at the desk 
have not been able to get it? 

Mr. TAFT. I move after “(b)” in line 
3, that the following words be inserted: 

Insofar as they affect persons and property 
in the territorial limits of the United States, 
the powers and functions of the Secretary of 

State of the United States, the Commissioner 
the United States Section of the Interna- 
yal Boundary and Water Commission, the 

United States Section of said Commission, 

and any other officer or employee of the 

United States, shall be subject to the stat- 

utory and constitutional controls and proc- 


esses. 


I move further to strike out all the 
words in line 4 after the word “con- 

trued” and all of lines 5 to 11, inclusive, 

o what remains after the insertion will 
read: 

Nothing contained in the treaty or proto- 
col shall be construed as impairing the power 
of the Congress of the United States to de- 
fine the terms of office of members of the 
United States Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission or to pro- 
vide for their appointment by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate or otherwise. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where does the 
Senator desire his amendment to come 
in? 

Mr. TAFT. At the beginning of the 
reservation after “(b)’’. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the reservation as it would 
read if the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio were agreed to. 

Mr.TAFT. Mr. President, may I make 
this explanation first? It was the orig- 
inal intention to substitute the amend- 
ment read by me for all of reservation 
(b), but since that time it has already 
been modified by inserting the last clause 
regarding the definition of the term of 
office, which I do not desire to modify. 
Therefore, I leave that part in, and my 
amendment is really a substitute for the 
portion from line 4 to line 11, inclusive, 
approximately. 

The Curer CiLerK. As proposed to be 
amended reservation (b) would read: 

(b) Insofar as they affect persons and 
property in the territorial limits of the United 
States, the powers and functions of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, the 
Commissioner of the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States section of 
said Commission, and any other officer or 
employee of the United States, shall be sub- 
ject to the statutory and constitutional con- 
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trols and processes. Nothing contained in 
the treaty or protocol shall be construed as 
impairing the power of the Congress of the 
United States to define the terms of office 
of members of the United States section of 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission or to provide for their appointment 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate or otherwise. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this is the 
amendment which was discussed on 
Thursday last, as I recall. Its principal 
purpose is to turn the words around so 
that the direct statement is made that 
the powers granted to the Boundary and 
Water Commission shall be subject to 
statutory and constitutional controls and 
processes, instead of simply saying that 
nothing in the treaty shall remove them 
from such controls and processes, be- 
cause it is not clear to my mind that in 
making a treaty we do not by making the 
treaty remove them from such statutory 
and constitutional controls and proc- 
esses. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Ohio that I am 
willing to accept his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I had understood that it 
was Satisfactory. 

I might call attention to one other 
change which I think is important. The 
reservation as written made applicable 
statutory or constitutional controls to 
administrative powers and functions of 
the Commission. It may be that some 
of the powers of the Commission are 
semijudicial in nature; the Commission 
in fact is to make decisions and enforce 
them and therefore I am not certain that 
the word “administrative” makes it clear 
that all such powers would be subject 
to constitutional and statutory restric- 
tions. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I take 
it the Senator construes the word “ad- 
ministrative” as restrictive and exclusive, 
and that that is the reason for remov- 
ing it. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. It seemed to me 
that it might be claimed that the powers 
which were judicial in nature were not 
covered by the reservation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator in- 
cluded that in his original amendment? 

Mr.TAFT. Yes. Iwas merely calling 
attention to it as a part of the change 
which is being made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] 
to reservation (b) proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as modified. 

The amendment to the reservation 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (b) as amended. 

Reservation (b) as 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on reservation (c) 
as modified. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me in order 
to enable me to ask a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. WHITE. In the reservation just 
agreed to there is a reference to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, the 


amended was 


Bote 


Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and the United 
States section of the Commission, and 
then there are included the words “or 
any other officer or employee of the 
United States.” I am wondering why 
the same words “or any other officer or 
employee of the United States” should 
not be inserted at the end of line 22 
in reservation (c) so that it would read: 

That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United Siatcs, 
the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States section cf 
such Commission, or any other officer or 
employee of the United States. 


And so forth. I think that would con- 
form the language of reservation (‘c) 
to the language of reservation (b), which 
has just been agreed to. Would there 
be any objection to that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that I think it 
would be wholly unnecessary because the 
only officers who could have any author- 
ity under the treaty are enumerated. 
There is no delegation of authority to 
anybody else under the treaty. Per- 
sonally, however, I would have no objec- 
tion to the insertion of the words. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The omission of that 
language was not inadvertent. The 
point is that the United States, through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, will have 
under its control or within its ownership 
all the works necessary to meet the 
Mexican obligation. The fear was that 
the Commission, or the United States 
Section thereof, or that the United States 
Commissioner, might try to interfere 
with water rights and water administra- 
tion within the States. But I believe that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine will recognize at once that under 
all of our reclamation projects and 
under any of these reclamation plants 
which will have to be administered to 
satisfy the treaty, every time a water 
requisition to meet the treaty is made 
there necessarily will be a division of 
water in the reservoir between the pri- 
vate users under the reclamation proj- 
ects and under power projects, and the 
Mexican obligation. Therefore, if we in- 
cluded any officer or employee, that 
would include the officers and employees 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, and if we 
could reach them with this sort of thing, 
we would be powerless to meet our obli- 
gation to Mexico. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has suggested that the 
Senator from Maine has a knowledge 
about irrigation matters which he dis- 
claims. If the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from Texas think my 
suggestion is not appropriate, I shall not 
press it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to disagree with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, but it seems 
to me that the amendment suggested by 
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the Senator from Maine is important 

’ end necessary, for the reason that under 
the protccol we bring into the adminis- 
tration of the treaty the employees and 
officers of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
If we say, as we do in reservation (c), 
that “nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State, the Commis- 
sioner of the United States Section of the 
Iniernational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, or the United States Section of 
said Commission, to alter or control the 
distribution of waters to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States,” we leave out the very people who 
are brought in under the protocol to ad- 
minister the treaty under the orders of 
the Commission. It seems to me that the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
certainly could in no way harm the reser- 
vation. It would make reservation (c) 
conform to the pattern set out in reserva- 
tion (b), and bring into the reservation, 
as I understand it, all the employees and 
officers of any agency called to the ad- 
ministration of the treaty under the 
protocol. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Utah will 
agree With me that we are looking to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, especially 
with reference to the operation of Boul- 
der Dam, Davis Dam, and the Imperial 
Dam, and a section of the All-American 
Canal, to meet our obligation to Mexico, 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The protocol applies 
to those works where the Commission 
coes not have exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It applies, does it 
not, to Boulder Dam, to Davis Dam, to 
Parker Dam, and to every other facility 
of conservation or storage or diversion 
along the whoie river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Any that has a mul- 
tiple use, including meeting the Mexican 
obligation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we apply this lan- 
guace to thuse cfficials of the Bureau 
of Reclamation by way of example, they 
cannot meet the Mexican obligation be- 
cause, as I said before, and I respectfully 
repeat, every time they open a valve 
they are making a domestic distribution 
of water for the benefit of the irriga- 
tionists under the dam. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If they cannot do 
that, then you are destroying their 
function in that particular, and you are 
destroying their function as being the 
metering-out agency for the satisfaction 
of the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I say that reserva- 
tion (c) is just as meaningless as it can 
be in its present form. If the employees 
and agents of the American section of 
this Commission can do the job, what 
we attempt tu prohibit in reservation 
(c), is there any difference between that 
and having the Commission itself do it, 
or having the American section do it? 

Mr. MILLIBIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, 


President, will 


I yield to the Sena- 


I yield. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. The provision was 
inserted to meet fears as to these par- 
ticular agencies, fears that the Secretary 
of State, or that the United States Com- 
missioner, or that the United States sec- 
tion might interfere with the adminis- 
tration of our water within the States. 
There was no fear about the Bureau of 
Reclamation because we have traditional 
administration by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and we are accustomed to it, and 
there was no objection to it. It was 
covered by the protocol. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly; and what 
I am insis*ting is that the protocol covers 
the very point which the distinguished 
Senator is making—that it would lodge 
the manual and administrative func- 
tions, which could be performed directly 
by the American section of the Commis- 
sion, in the agencies of the United States 
heretofore doing that particular kind of 
work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In just a moment. 
I do not know who is the author of 
reservation (c), but the very purpose of 
the reservation is to provide that under 
the treaty the American section of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission cannot come up and interfere 
with the domestic rights of the people of 
the United States. That is why the res- 
ervation was drawn. 

Under the protocol we remedied that 
situation, so far as the American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission was concerned, by saying 
that they should not directly do this. 
But they will do it through other agen- 
cies, one of them, of course, being the 
Eureau of Reclamation. 

It is said in the reservation that the 
Amerioan section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission shall 
not do this directly, but permits it to do 
it indirectly, and under and in conform- 
ity with their orders promulgated and 
issued under the treaty. Their agents, 
made so by the protocol—the Bureau of 
Reclamation—can do the very thing 
that the reservation attempts to prevent. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I defer to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it looks to 
me as though we would be naming a 


handful of people who could not do this 


thing, but would be leaving wide open 
permission to a thousand others to do it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is 
exactly correct. We say by reservation 
(c) to the people who are named first 
under the treaty, ‘““‘You cannot do it.” 
They cannot do it under the protocol. 
They are precluded by the protocol from 
doing this directly, but it must be done 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. So the 
Senator is exactly correct. We say to 
a group over here, the American section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, “You cannot do it directly. 
You keep your hands off. But you issue 
orders to your agents over here, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and they can 
do the very thing which we attempt to 
prohibit and inhibit by reservation (c),.” 
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Mr. MILLIKIN and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I think the difference 
between us is this. Someone must lect 
the water out of the dams and regulate 
the works to meet the Mexican obliea- 
tion. Those dams and works being com- 
mitted to multiple purposes, there neces- 
sarily is an alteration or a control of the 
distribution of waters to the users within 
the territorial limits of the individua} 
States. There cannot be anything else, 
When we say to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, “You cannot alter or control the 
distribution of waters to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States,” we are telling it that it cannot 
exercise its functions. In a sense the 
Bureau does that every time it lets water 
out of the reservoirs, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, but if the reservation is 
right in theory, then certainly it should 
be right in practice. If it is correct in 
theory, then it should be correct in prac- 
tice. The thing we desire to prohibit is 
“to alter or control the distribution of 
water to users within the territorial lim- 
its of any of the individual States.” 

That is the thing we wanted to pro- 
hibit. That is the thing we wanted to 
stop. We did that so far as the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
is concerned by providing in the protocol 
that it had to be done by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. But by the protocol the 
Bureau of Reclamation then becomes a 
part and parcel of the administrative 
agency under the treaty. We simply 
have extended the administration of the 
treaty to additional individuals, and we 
give them the absolute right under the 
treaty and under this reservation to do 
the very thing we are attempting to stop, 
and that is “to alter or control the dis- 
tribution of water to users within the 
territorial limits of any of the individual 
States.” 

If we consider that it is wrong for the 
American section to do that thing, then 
it is just as wrong for them to do it by 
order through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. May we have a state- 
ment to the Senate as to just what is 
the amendment to the reservation we are 
now discussing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to reservation (c) as proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as modified. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from California that the modifica- 
tion referred to by the Chair is the in- 
clusion, after the word “Commission” 
in line 22, of the words “or any other offi- 
cer or employee of the United States.” 


I yield to the Sena- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair correct that last statement? 
There is no amendment pending at this 
time. The modification referred to in 
the statement of the Chair took place on 
April 12. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand it 
the Senator from Maine offered an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
so understood by the Chair or by anyone 
at the desk. The Senator from Maine 
{Mr. WHITE], as the ReEcorp will show, 
asked someone in the Senate why it 
would not be a good idea to have the 
amendment made, but no amendment 
has been tendered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, I am laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the Presiding 
Officer is technically correct. I do not 
think I did, in appropriate language, of- 
fer the amendment. I asked a question 
as to the appropriateness of such an 
amendment. But now, if Iam privileged 
to do so, I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Ifthe clerks do not have 
it, the amendment is as follows: On page 
4, after the comma at the end of line 22, 
to insert the following: “or any other 
officer or employee of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CureF CLERK. On page 4, line 22, 
after the word “Commission” and the 
comma, it is proposed to insert “or any 
other officer or employee of the United 
States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado |Mr. MILLIKIn] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE]. The background of this reser- 
vation is that certain Senators feared 
that under the treaty the International 
Boundary Commission or the Secretary 
of State would undertake to interfere 
with the private water rights of States. 

So this reservation was designed to deny 
them that sort of authority. But, Mr. 
President, if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine were to be adopted it 
would seem to me we would seriously 
interfere with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Service itself. It is not only the 
duty of the Reclamation Bureau to allo- 
cate waters among private users, but to 
let the water out to each State under the 
compact and under the agreements with 
respect to how much water each State 
shall receive. The Reclamation Bureau 
does that from time to time in a way 
which fits into its program. If we are to 
say in an amendment that the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall have no power to alter 
or control the distribution of water—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. The reservation does not 
say it shall have no power. It says that 
the treaty shall not confer any power on 
the Bureau to do it. I do not quite see 
the reason for objection to including the 
words of the amendment, because I do 
not understand that the treaty gives the 
Bureau of Reclamation any power to al- 
ter or control the distribution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Our purpose, which 
is stated elsewhere in the treaty, was out- 
side of purely international matters; it 
was the States and all their functionaries 
were to continue in their power just as 
they are now without any treaty. That 
is what we have endeavored to do in all 
these reservations. But it seems to me 
that when we say that the Bureau of 
Reclamation cannot control the distri- 
bution of water we prohibit the Bureau 
from doing what it is created todo. The 
Bureau of Reclamation is created to con- 
trol the distribution of water within the 
United States, not with Mexico, except 
as an incident to its functions, but one 
of the highest duties which the Bureau 
performs is to take charge of reclamation 
projects and distribute the water to the 
various users and to projects, and it is 
its further duty to distribute and control 
the water as between the allocation to 
the various States. Yet some Senators 
would want to say that the Bureau shall 
have no authority to alter or control the 
distribution of water. It seems to me 
that is a very serious proposal. What 
we are trying to protect and what we are 
trying to guard against and what we are 
trying to do, and are going as far with 
as we possibly can go without destroying 
the effect of the instrument, is to say that 
the Boundary Commission cannot do it, 
the United States section cannot do it, 
and we are trying to protect the situation 
and meet the cbjection which was made. 
When we meet that objection, then an- 
other objection of more far-reaching 
character is brought forth. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
McFARLAND rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not yield at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah declines to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to argue against ratification 
of the treaty because of the inclusion of 
my reservation on quantity of water, but 
I cannot consistently sit in my seat to- 
day and see a reservation of this kind 
adopted without attempting to make it 
complete and clear as to ourintent. Sen- 
ators know what irrigation means to the 
West. Senators know that when this 
treaty shall be adopted it will mean that 
we do interfere with the rights of the 
United States of America. Senators 
know that rights which date back to 1860 
in my State will be interfered with un- 
less protected as I am now insisting. In 
1860 the Mormon pioneers went out into 
that desert territory country and with 
little more than their hands excavated 
the canals from tributaries of the Colo- 
rado River, through solid rock in many 
places in Utah. I dare say that today if 
we were to ask the same number of men 
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to go out and reclaim land and appro- 
priate water under the conditions that 
those pioneers had to do it, they would 
throw up their hands in holy horror be- 
cause they would think they were con- 
fronted with an inhuman task. The pio- 
neers, however, did it. 

Mr. President, we find that under this 
proposed treaty those rights which were 
created back in 1860 are put on the same 
basis, the same priority, as the 1,500,000 
acre-feet guaranty to Mexico. The thing 
that Senators from the Western States 
wanted to preclude, the thing they ob- 
ject to today and have objected to is for 
any Federal agency to step in and alter 
or control the distribution of waters with- 
in our States to which our people are 
entitled. 

If it is wrong for the American Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission to control and alter 
the distribution of domestic rights in the 
United States, then it is just as wrong 
for it to do so through the agency of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Senator from Ohio pointed out 
what, in my opinion, is the very crux of 
this thing, and that is that nothing con- 
tained in the treaty or protocol shall be 
construed as authorizing any of the agen- 
cies under the treaty to alter or control 
the distribution of water to users within 
the territorial limits of any of the indi- 
vidual States. Not that we take away any 
functions under law now enjoyed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. An order might 
be made by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission to turn so much 
water down to Mexico, that would cur- 
tail the 1860 rights in my State and what 
now in the treaty or reservations would 
prevent such a thing being done. Rights 
which go back to 1860 should not be put 
on an equality with rights created under 
this treaty with Mexico. I believe that 
those who take that position are abso- 
lutely right. If we authorize the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion to do the job either directly, or in- 
directly through some agency, we c’othe 
the Commission with power and juris- 
diction to do the very thing which we 
attempt here to prohibit. We attempt 
to say that the Commission shall not 
come into any State and alter or con- 
trol the distribution of water to users 
within the territorial limits of the State. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
to this reservation should be adopted. 
If it is not adopted, as the Senator very 
well put it, we simply say, to one group 
under the treaty, “You cannot do it”; but 
to another group we say, “It is all right 
for you to do the very thing which we 
do not want done.” That seems to me 
to be exactly the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yicld. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to read 
the second paragraph of the protccol to 
the treaty: 


Wherever, by virtue of the provisions of 
the treaty between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican State 


signed in Washington on February 3, 1944, 
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relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, specific functions are im- 
posed on, or exclusive jurisdiction is vested 
in, either of the sections of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, which in- 
volve the construction or use of works for 
storage or conveyance of water, flood control, 
stream gaging, or for any other purpose, 
which are situated wholly within the terri- 
tory of the country of that section, and 
which are to be used only partly for the per- 
formance of treaty provisions, such jurisdic- 
tion shall be exercised, and such functions, 
including the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the said works, shall be per- 
formed and carried out by the Federal agen- 
cies of that country which now or hereafter 
may be authorized by domestic law to con- 
struct, or to operate and maintain, such 
works. Such functions or jurisdictions shall 
be exercised in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the treaty and in cooperation with 
the respective section of the Commission, to 
the end that all international obligations and 
functions may be coordinated and fulfilled, 


Therefore, under the treaty and under 
the protocol, it is provided that within 
the United States the Bureau of Recla- 
mation or some other agency named by 
the Congress shall attend to the job of 
metering water to Mexico. If we say that 
no person other than those specified here 
shall have the power to do that—and that 
is what we are saying by the amend- 
ment—there is no one to carry out the 
obligation of the treaty. That is what 
we come to. There has been no objection 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, for ex- 
ample, making the divisions, alterations, 
and distributions necessary to meet the 
requirements of the treaty. Someone 
must do it, or it will not be done. The 
protocol requires that it be done by our 
internal agencies—by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, or some other agency which 
we moy select. Now we are considering 
an amendment which provides that 
neither the Commission, the American 
section, the American Commissioner, nor 
anyone else can carry out the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to an- 
swer the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. Does he take 


mation is not under the orders of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission in metering water to Mexico? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not take that 
position and if in its division of the wa- 
ters, we will say, behind Davis Dam nec- 
essary to meet irrigation needs, power 
needs, and the requirements of the Mex- 
ican treaty, there is an alteration, or 
some sort of unlawful interference with 
a domestic right, we have provided for 
that by our reservation giving statutory 
and judicial control. Someone must exe- 
cute this treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not doubt that. 
Of course, someone must execute the 
treaty, but the Senator must remember 
that this is an extraordinary treaty. It 
allows a foreign government to divert 
its weter in the United States of 
America. It isan extraordinary treaty in 
that it provides that while the water is 
CGiverted in the United States, the people 
of the United States must suffer the 
entire loss in the transportation of the 
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water from the point of diversion to the 
point of delivery in Mexico. 

It is extraordinary in another respect, 
in that from one end of the river in the 
United States to the other we dedicate 
in perpetuity every dam and reservoir 
that now exists on the river, or that we 
ever build on the river, to the use of the 
Mexican guaranty of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water. 

Of course it is extraordinary. In my 
opinion, in order to carry out the extraor- 
dinary features of the treaty, the United 

tates will be compelled to throw out the 
window many of the customs and tradi- 
tions on which the West has been built. 
The Government would say to us in the 
West, “In order to carry out the extraor- 
dinary terms of this treaty, you people 
in the West must agree to a delegation 
of power to the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, either directly 
or indirectly, to come up into your own 
facilities all along the river and its 
tributaries and there alter and control 
the right on which the West has been 
built over almost a century.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, we shall find the utmost difficulty 
in administering this treaty unless the 
West is willing to surrender its long- 
established rights to the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. If the Bureau of Reclamation is 
included in this reservation, does he not 
think that a court of international arbi- 
tration might be forced to find the power 
in the International Boundary and 
Water Commission to carry out the 
terms of this treaty? It seems that un- 
der the terms of the treaty, so far as 
there is authority, there must be some 
agency to make proper provision for the 
use of the waters. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly the 
point I am making. 

Mr. DOWNEY. May I conclude? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If we excluded every 
possible agency in the United States, I 
am wondering whether we would by ne- 
cessity drive a court to say that the power 
to do whatever has to be done would be 
obtained by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission—the very thing 
we are attempting to avoid. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. We are confronted in the 
treaty with a situation which is intoler- 
able. We are confronted in the treaty 
with a situation which not a Senator 
from the West would dare vote for. So 
the negotiators of the treaty now bring 
forth, after much labor, what is called a 
protocol. In the protocol they say to us, 
“Although the International Boundary 
and Water Commission cannot do what 
is solely objectionable directly, we are 
going to constitute as the agents of that 
Commission, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and by doing that we cure and remedy 
what every Senator from the West knows 
is a terrific encroachment on western 
irrigation rights.” 

Mr. President, when that is done we 
shall find that all we have done, unless 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine is adopted, is to say to the group 
over here, as I have already said today, 
“You can do the thing which the group 
over there cannot do.” 

Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield first to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I, 
myself, worked rather hard for reserva- 
tion (c). I wished to have reservation 
(c) placed in the treaty primarily for the 
reason that in Arizona we have old, 
established water rights dating back to 
the 1860's, which I wished to protect. 

I do not want the Commission or any- 
one else to have the authority to come 
into my State and alter or control irriga- 
tion in any manner. That was the rea- 
son why I insisted upon and worked for 
the adoption by the committee of reser- 
vation (c). That was my interpretation 
of the reservation; I believe that if reser- 
vation (c) is adopted, the Commission 
can look only to one source, namely, the 
Davis Dam, which will be the regulatory 
dam for the delivery of water to Mexico. 
I realize that it must necessarily follow 
that if there were a shortage of water, the 
different States would have to contribute 
in accordance with the Colorado River 
compact. As I stated last Thursday, I 
would not want anyone to have the right 
to come into my State and lift the head 
gates and let the water down. 

I believe that reservation (c) would 
accomplish that purpose. As I see it, 
reservation (c) would compel the Bound- 
ary Commission to look to one source, 
which is the regulatory dam, on the Colo- 
rado River, namely, Davis Dam, which 
is to be built partly for that purpose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator point out to me anything in 
reservation (c) which would accomplish 
what he has said? Certainly there is 
nothing in reservation (c) which even 
looks to the Davis Dam or even mentions 
it or intimates in the slightest that Davis 
Dam is to be looked to exclusively for the 
carrying out of the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
say that the treaty makes the Davis Dam 
the regulatory dam on the Colorado 
River. It would be the duty of whoever 
was in charge of the dam—which, of 
course, would be the Department of the 
Interior—to see that the water behind 
the dam was so regulated that Mexico 
could be supplied with the water pro- 
vided for in the treaty. That is my con- 
truction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Where in the treaty 
does the Senator find any such instruc- 
tions or directions as those to which he 
has just referred? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
regulatory dam is to be built for that 
purpose. I will call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to it in a moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
that Davis Dam is to be constructed un- 
der the treaty. There is no question that 
Davis Dam is to receive the discharges 
from Boulder Dam. Of course, it is 
hoped by me and by other Senators who 
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have some interest in the Colorado River 
thet Davis Dam would control and regu- 
late the flow to Mexico. But as I remem- 
her the treaty, nothing is directly said 
in it to that effect, except that a part of 
the storage capacity will be used to fa- 
cilitate delivery of water to Mexico. 

Now, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona has said he does not wish 
to have the International Boundary and 
Vater Commission interfere with water 
y chts in his State or on the tributaries of 
the Colorado River in his State, but still 
he is perfectly willing, as I understand, to 
have the Bureau of Reclamation step /1to 
the picture as the employee or agent of 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission and do the very job which 
he would not permit to be done directly 
by the Commission, Is that the Sena- 
tor’s position? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, Mr. President, 
that is not my position. They do not 
have that jurisdiction over our dams. 
But under the treaty they would have 
jurisdiction over the Davis Dam. That 
is my interpretation of the purpose of 
Davis Dam as a regulatory dam. It is my 
opinion that, with this provision includ- 
ed, neither the Bureau of Reclamation 
nor anyone else could come within the 
boundaries of my State and control irri- 
gation there. 

Of course, as pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, someone would have 
to say how much of the water we could 
get. I realize that someone would have 
to apportion the water to the various 
States, under the compact, in the case of 
a water shortage. But under no circum- 
stances could they disturb the old, es- 
tablished water rights, particularly those 
of the Salt and Gila Rivers in the State 
of Arizona. That was what I was work- 
ing to protect. I do not wish to have 
them meddle with the waters of the Salt 
and Gila Rivers in any way, and I be- 
lieve reservation (c) accomplishes my 
purpose. 

I have no objection to the provision 
offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Iama little confused 
about the position of the Senator from 
Arizona, having in mind his persistent 
and able efforts for his constituents. It 
seems to me that for at least 4 or 5 years 
there would be no Davis Dam. The only 
dams which would be on the river would 
be the ones which are there today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to the 
Senator that I am not afraid of what 
the situation may be within 4 or 5 years, 
because development in the Colorado 
River Basin States will not occur to the 
extent that there will not be plenty of 
water in the next 5, 10, or probably 20 
years. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That may be true for 
even 25 or 30 years, but ultimately the 
day will come when, in my opinion, there 
will be a shortage of water in the Colo- 
rado River system to fill all the needs. 
It was pointed out earlier today, in con- 
nection with the reading of Senate Docu- 
ment 39 by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], that at present there 
is a deficit in the waters available for 
distribution, in connection with the de- 
mands on the river. 

Now Senators tell me they do not want 
any Federal agency to control or alter 
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the distribution of water to users within 
the territorial limits of any of the indi- 
vidual States. I do not want that to be 
done, either. Then Senators rise on this 
floor and tell me that while they object 
to having the International Boundary 
and Water Commission do that thing di- 
rectly, they have no objection to having 
the Bureau of Reclamation or other Fed- 
eral officials step into their States, under 
orders of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, and do the very thing 
to which they say they object. That is 
what can be done under this reservation, 
that is what can be done under the proto- 
col, and that is what can be done under 
the treaty, unless we remedy it by way of 
reservation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask the able Senator 
from Utah who, or what agency, will have 
control of the distribution of the water 
after the treaty and protocol go into 
effect? Who will have control of the 
distribution of the water insofar as Mex- 
ico is concerned? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No doubt the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion will have control. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that they will have control 
of the diversion of any water which 
comes through Davis Dam or any other 
dam to old Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my under- 
standing of the treaty. I understand 
that we are guaranteeing to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. I 
understand that it becomes the business 
of and jurisdiction of the International 
Boundary and Water Commissicn to con- 
trol the works within the United States 
in order to assure the diversion, trans- 
portation, and delivery to the diversion 
point of Mexico of ample water to fill 
our obligation under the treaty. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator’s position 
is correct—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
disagree with me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure whether 
I do or not, but if the Senator’s position 
is correct the reservation would seem to 
negative the position which the Senator 
takes, because reservation (c) definitely 
States: 


(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Commissioner of the United 
States section of the International Boun- 
dary and Water Commissioner, or the United 
States section of said Commission, to alter 
or control the distribution of water to users 
within the territorial limits of any of the 
individual States. 


Of course, a certain amount of water 
must go to Mexico, and if the extraordi- 
nary drought we have heard suggested 
ever occurs, then someone must make 
distribution of water to Mexico. The 
Senator now states that it would be 
the international Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What the Senator 
refers to would come under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. The 
position of the Senator from Utah is 
simply this: Senators who say that they 


do not want these things to be done 
within their own States are blowing hot 
and cold by ratifying a treaty the terms 
of which cannot be carried out except 
through Federal agencies doing the very 
thing to which the Senators object. The 
position of the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther is this: If Senators mean what they 
say they mean in reservation (c) then 
they should go the entire length and say 
that that which cannot be done by the 
principal cannot be done by the agent 
or employee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to make a 
further observation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
from Illinois point out to me the error of 
my construction of the treaty? 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator is correct 
in his understanding, and if an emer- 
gency of drought should ever arise, it 
seems to me that this reservation would 
prohibit the Internationa] Boundary and 
Water Commission from altering or con- 
trolling the distribution of any water 
which affected any one of the States in 
the Colorado River Basin. I may be 
mistaken. 

Mr.MURDOCK. That is exactly what 
this reservation, as now written, would 
do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, insofar as the dis- 
tribution of water is concerned, who will 
make the final determination in carry- 
ing out the terms of the treaty? Some- 
one must make the determination. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I repeat what I said 
a few minutes ago. When the treaty is 
ratified those who must carry it into ef- 
fect, those who will have jurisdiction of 
it, are the ones who compose the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion. We cannot get away from that 
fact. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, under the Sena- 
tor’s theory, this reservation is futile. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; it is. All this 
reservation does is to provide that the 
International Boundary and Waiter 
Commission may not do certain things 
directly. They may not allow any per- 
son who is on their pay roll do them, but 
they may order the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to do exactly the thing which may 
not be done directly by the Commission 
under the reservation. If Senators do 
not want the waters of Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, and Utah distributed 
and controlled by a Federal agency, they 
should not ratify this treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the reserva- 
tion as it is now drawn, neither the Sec- 
retary of State nor the American section 
of the Commission could do certain 
things. Someone under a_ different 
law would control the distribution of the 
waters. What I am worried about is 
that this language would prohibit any 
cfficer of the United States who now 
has control over the distribution of the 
water from exercising the right which 
he has heretofore exercised under laws 
enacted by the Congress to regulate and 
control irrigation and reclamation. It 
seems to me that this language would 
include all other officers not excepting 
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those who are in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader refer to the res- 
ervation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam referring to the 
emendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What difference 
does the amendment make? The Sen- 
ator certainly takes the position, does 
he not, that waters of the Colorado River 
celivered to Mexico must be delivered 
under the treaty? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, absolutely. 
Eut, there are some officers in the United 
States, especially in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, who have authority to deal with 
waters delivered in the United States, 
which authority they derive from exist- 
ing laws and not from this treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Absolutely; but the 
Senator does not take the position, does 
he, that the Bureau of Reclamation, or 
officers of any other department of the 
United States Government, have any 
authority under this treaty until it is 
ratified? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not take 
that position. So far as the distribution 
of water under reclamation laws is con- 
cerned, I am not sure that those officers 
would have any authority under the 
treaty. But I fear that this language 
would take away from them such author- 
ity as they now have to deliver water. 

Mr. MURDOCK. All that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine does is 
to include the little group which is left 
out under the reservation but included 
in the protocol. It will be necessary to 
say to them in effect, “You may do these 
things under orders of the International 
Eoundary and Water Commission, but 
the direct employees of the Commission 
may not do them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 

nission has no authority over the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It will have author- 
ity if this treaty is ratified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The little group 
which this language includes is not a lit- 
tle group which might be left under the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, but all officers of the United 
States, no matter what their status may 
be, even though they exercise authority 
under laws heretofore enacted. Under 
this language that authority would be 
taken away from them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
is in error; the amendment of the Sen- 
a.or from Maine takes no authority away 
from anyone, except such authority as is 
conferred by the treaty and protocol. It 
dces not affect any statutory law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam directing my re- 
marks to the amendment to the reserva- 
tion. I am sure no Senator wants to 
take away from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion whatever authority it now has under 
the laws which Congress has heretofore 
enacted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No, and the amend- 
ment does not do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The effect of this 
language is not limited to the little group 
under the authority of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. It is 


not limited to the group under the Amer- 
ican section of the Commission. The 
language includes all officers of the 
United States, high or low. They are 
prohibited from doing certain things. I 
think the Bureau of Reclamation and Ir- 
rigation may exercise the authority 
which it already has in the distribution 
of water which is available. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct in assuming, as all other 
Senators do, that someone must per- 
form the administrative functions under 
the treaty. But like other Senators on 
this floor, I take the position that I do not 
want any Federal officers of the Recla- 
mation Bureau or any other agency, or 
as a direct employee of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
to come into my State and order or con- 
trol the disposition of water to users 
within the territorial limits of the State. 
But Senators are willing to sponsor the 
treaty, to rise and speak for the treaty, 
Senators want to have the treaty rati- 
fied, but they do not want to take the 
consequences which are bound to fol- 
low in their own States when the treaty is 
ratified. That is a thing I do not under- 
stand. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who has been on his feet for some 
time. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if I 
understood the majority leader correctly 
he took the position that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine, if 
adopted, would result in prohibiting any 
officer of the United States, including of- 
ficers of the Reclamation Bureau, from 
having any authority to order or control 
the distribution of water in the several 
basin States, even though such officer, 
agency, or board had the authority 
under other law. If that is his conten- 
tion, I cannot quite follow his reasoning, 
in view of the fact that reservation (c) 
provides that “Nothing contained in the 
treaty or protocol shall be construed as 
authorizing any officer or employee to 
alter, control,” and so forth. I see noth- 
ing in that which would prohibit any 
officer of the United States from exercis- 
ing that authority under any existing law 
that is separate and apart from the 
treaty. It simply does not extend any 
additional authority; in fact, it specifi- 
cally prohibits any authority flowing to 
such an officer under the provisions of 
the protocol or the treaty. I would ask 
the Senator from Utah if that is his 
conception of the meaning of the lan- 
guege. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my under- 
standing, that whatever laws are today 
governing the Bureau of Reclamation 
or any other agency which has to do 
with the storage facilities and the diver- 
sion facilities along the Colorado River 
will remain exactly as they are. We 
will not take anything away from them. 
But when we ratify the treaty, then we 
clothe the International Boundary and 
Water Commission with jurisdiction and 
power and the command to step in under 
the treaty and through facilities in the 
United States, see that Mexico gets 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually. 

If Senators want that and are going 
to ratify the treaty by voting for it, then 
why will they stand on the floor of the 
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Senate and say that they object to this 
agency or some other agency coming un- 
der its control from doing the very thing 
which must be done under the treaty? 
Why do we not meet the situation head- 
on? Why do we not say that we are 
guaranteeing, under the treaty, 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico, and, hay- 
ing guaranteed that under a solemn 
treaty we are willing that the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
step in and control and alter waters and 
water rights in the United States to the 
extent necessary to-carry out a guar- 
anty of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sen- 
etor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
would it satisfy the Senator, disregard- 
ing for the moment the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, if we say “the 
United States section of such Commis- 
sion, directly or indirectly to alter or 
control the distribution of water,” and 
so forth? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to say to the 
Senator that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maine was not antici- 
pated by me. Inasmuch as the able 
Senator from Maine offered the amend- 
ment, it is not a question as to what I 
want but what he wants. I told the Sen- 
ator from Texas a few days ago, when he 
agreed to my reservation, that I would 
vote for the treaty. I intend to vote for 
the treaty, but I do not want to fool my- 
self--I do not want to fool Senators here 
on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate—into the belief that we can guar- 
antee 1509,000 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico and not interfere with rights in 
the United States necessarily and suffi- 
ciently to make the delivery. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question I 
asked the Senator was whether he would 
be agreeable to the reservation as printed 
if we changed it to say “the United States 
section of said Commission, directly or 
indirectly,” and so forth? His complaint 
was that the Commission would act indi- 
rectly. Would it satisfy him to say “di- 
rectly or indirectly”? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whatever language 
the Senate adopts I must submit to, be- 
cause, in my opinion, it is quite obvious 
the treaty is going to be ratified. My 
only reason for taking the floor this aft- 
ernoon is to point out to Senators that 
we cannot guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water to Mexico and put it on an 
equality with the oldest rights in Wyo- 
ming, the oldest rights in Utah, the old- 
est rights in Arizona, and then, in case 
of a shortage of water, not interfere with 
some of those rights. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. If we agree to give 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, 
somebody has to deliver it to her. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Absolutely; the Sen- 
ator is as right as he can be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the amend- 
ment, as I construe it, nobody could de- 
liver her a drop, because the amendment 
would prohibit the Boundary Commis- 
sioner of the American section, and the 
Reclamation Bureau, and every officer 
of the United States, from in anywise 
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ltering and controlling the water. How 
in the world can we Geliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico if nobody, no officer, 
no Reclamation Service, and nobody else, 
has any way whatever of controlling the 
flow of the water? It is not being con- 
‘rolled now; 10,000,000 acre-feet of it 
now go down the Colorado River into the 

yulf of Southern California, without any 
control, and this amendment would con- 
tinue that status, because nobody could 
do anything about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The treaty calls for 
a certain amount of water to be deliv- 
ered to Mexico. Of course, if the Senate 
ratifies the treaty, it is going to be the 
responsibility of someone to see to it that 
the water is delivered to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is not my inten- 
tion to vote for this treaty. Ido not wish 
to delay a vote on it, because I know how 
anxious the distinguished Senator from 
Texas is to finish the discussion, but, ex- 
cept subject to certain reservations, 
which are of limited scope and impor- 
tance, final and complete authority is 
eiven in the treaty to the Commission 
to determine what is to be done to exe- 
cute the treaty. I want the Senate to 
understand exactly what the general 
over-all policy is going to be, because Dr. 
Timm is one of those responsible for 
this proposal, I think perhaps more re- 
sponsible than anyone else. Dr. Timm 
said: 

All existing irrigation, drainage, flood con- 
trol, and power projects in these river sys- 
tems should be nationalized and all such 
future projects should be undertaken by the 
respective national governments. Privately 
owned utilities and irrigation companies 
should be excluded altogether; and present 
ownership by local governments, wherever 
it exists, should be replaced by national 
ownership. 


T call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that since 1909 we have had a treaty 
with Canada, under which the Commis- 
sioners only have authority to recom- 
mend changes to their respective govern- 
ment, and then, after the suggestions 
have gone through the mill, either of 
legislation or of careful scrutiny, the 
changes may be made if permission is 
given to do what is sought to be done. 

Mr. President, it is an unusual thing 
we are attempting here, and it is unusual 
power we are conferring, even, as I have 
said, with the reservations we have al- 
ready made, with which I am not en- 
tirely familiar, and others which may be 
made. As originally submitted to the 
Senate, there was in the treaty no provi- 
sion for review, but there was complete 
and absolute an unchecked authority 
conferred on the Commission, or what is 
left of it. I do not wish to delay a vote 
on the treaty, but I do not intend to vote 
for this sort of thing, and I think the 
Senate should carefully consider its vote 
before it ratifies this treaty. It is an 
absolute agreement to give 1,500,0C0 
acre-feet of water to Mexico in periods 
of drought as well as in seasons of ample 
water, and by the treaty the power will 
be given to someone, the Boundary Com- 
missioner, I assume, to carry out the 
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agreement, and he will undertake to de- 
liver the water. It will be no considera- 
tion of his whether a State of the United 
States wants that to be done; he must 
deliver the water to Mexico, because 
when the treaty is ratified by the Senate 
it has behind it the full faith and credit 
of this Government to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I fear the Senate may 
do a bad thing here. We should proceed 
with great caution. I do not want to 
withhold from Mexico water which we 
can afford to give her; but I do not want 
to give the water of the United States to 
Mexico and leave our own people without 
a reasonable supply. 

Mr. President, I do not want to tres- 
pass on the time of the Senate nor on 
the time of the Senator from Utah, but 
I wish to say that if the treaty in its final 
form is as it is now framed I shall not 
vote for it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
important thing which is wrong with the 
treaty is the guaranty part of it. If the 
United States Government had said that 
Mexico is entitled to 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water at some point designated, as it 
did on the Rio Grande, then we would 
not have all this administrative trouble. 
If the treaty did not contain the pro- 
vision that the United States Govern- 
ment must step in and guarantee, as 
the Senator from Kentucky has said, a 
certain amount of water in case of 
drought or in case of an abundant water 
supply, we would not have all this 
trouble which confronts us today. But 
when we say by treaty that our Govern- 
ment in perpetuity guarantees 1,500,0°0 
acre-feet to another country, then we 
undertake to deliver that amount of 
water. We undertake to manipulate and 
regulate by facilities in the United States 
to the end that it will be delivered, and 
we further say that notwithstanding the 
fact that we have spent nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars on the 
Colorado, that those facilities in per- 
petuity are dedicated to the delivery of 
water to a foreign country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming in a moment. 

Mr. President, even if it were the ut- 
most desire of the Congress of the United 
States in the future to build a dam on 
the river exclusively for the people of 
the United States, we cannot under the 
terms of the treaty do so. Why? Be- 
cause of the provision in the treaty that 
says that we cannot diminish by one 
drop the delivery of water to Mexico un- 
til we first diminish and cut down the 
consumptive use in our own country. 
What an absurd position for this Govern- 
ment to take. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas made a suggestion 
@ moment ago which it seems to me 
would settle this particular point of con- 
troversy. He asked the Senator from 
Uiah if he would be willing to accede to 
an alteration of reservation (c) where- 
by it should provide that the United 
States section of the Commission shall 
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not have the power, directly or in- 
directly, and so forth. I understood the 
Senator from Utah to say that that lan- 
guage would be acceptable to him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It would be ac- 
ceptable to me. I do not know whether 
it would be acceptable to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask if the Senator from Maine would not 
also agree to that language. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before the Sena- 
tor answers that question, may I tres- 
pass upon the time of the Senator from 
Utah to say how this matter impresses 
my mind? The treaty provides an 
agency to carry out its terms, and the 
protocol defines that agency. Neither in 
the treaty nor in the protocol is it pro- 
vided that any other officer of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall have 
any jurisdiction. If the Senate, in a 
reservation, should deny to the United 
States section of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, to the Commission itself, and to the 
Secretary of State, the right to alter or 
control the distribution of water to users 
within the several States, it is inconceiv- 
able to me as a practical matter that any 
one of those agencies could go behind 
that reservation and say “While we can- 
not do it, we ask you to do it.” It is 
simply inconceivable to me that that 
would be done. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has asked me whether I would be 
satisfied with the suggested change pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas. Of 
course, the area immediately affected is 
a long distance from the State of Maine, 
and what happens to the waters in that 
region is so far as I am concerned, aca- 
demic, except as I have an interest in 
the well-being of that section of the 
country, even though it is remote from 
the section from which I come. If the 
Senators representing the Western States 
are agreeable to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Texas, it is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another moment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I venture to say 
that by close scrutiny of any document 
sometimes we may be inclined to em- 
phasize too greatly the importance of 
words. I recognize the importance of 
words, but I also recognize that it is very 
easily possible to give shades of meaning 
which are not intended. 

As I was saying a moment ago to the 
Senator from Maine, it seems inconceiv- 
able to me that any subordinate agency 
of government or any superior agency 
of the Government of the United States 
should undertake to do anything with re- 
spect to this treaty which by a reserva- 
tion is denied to the agency which is set 
up in the treaty to administer it. So, if 
I may say so to the Senator, I am in- 
clined to believe that the defenders of 
the treaty, the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Colorado could very 
well accept the amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from Maine, be- 
cause I think it deals, as it was intended 
to deal, with the distribution of waters 
within the respective States. But I also 
think that those of us who represent the 
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upper basin States may very well be satis- 
. fied with the alteration which has been 
suggested by the Senator from Texas. 
I think it amply covers the situation. 

Of course it is true that by this treaty 
we are guaranteeing to Mexico 1,500,000 
acre-feet, but we are guaranteeing that 
from all sources, and in the treaty we are 
providing for the administration of the 
Davis Dam, the construction of which 
has already been authorized by the Con- 
gress. We know that the construction 
of that dam and the construction of 
other works which we propose to seek 
authority to construct in the upper basin 
States, in the State of Utah, and in the 
State of Wyoming, will make more water 
available, and by every single structure 
that is built we shall make it easier upon 
our water users because we shall store 
more waters for them. If we do not do 
this we run the risk of perpetuating a 
condition which is destructive of our 
rights in the upper basin States. So I 
feel, Mr. President, that perhaps a little 
overscrutiny here is leading us to look 
forward to conditions which will not exist 
if, after we ratify the treaty, we can im- 
mediately bring about the construction 
of these works. It is important to have 
the dams built in Wyoming and Utah, 
and to have the water stored to stop the 
continuous waste of millions of acre-feet 
into the sea. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam very happy to 
have the Senator make the contribution 
which he has made. I am certainly not 
making a play on words. I believe that 
if anyone is trying to be practical this 
afternoon itis I. I repeat that when we 
guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
to Mexico we must make up our minds 
that the water rights of the United States 
are going to be altered, controlled, and 
interfered with when necessary in order 
to make the delivery of that water. 
Some Senators like to make a play on 
words, anc say that we will not let the 
Commission do it, but we will let some 
one else, under the Commission’s orders, 
co the very same thing. To me it makes 
no difference who does it. If the treaty 
is ratified and we guarantee the water, 
then what difference does it make 
whether the International Boundary and 
Water Commission alters and controls 
water rights in my State, or whether 
someone else does it. If they are altered 
and controlled by some Federal agency 
in furtherance of this treaty, what differ- 
ence does it make by what agency it is 
done? I just do not like the idea of any 
Federal agency interfering with water 
rights in my State. Water and water 
rights in my State have always been ex- 
clusively under State jurisdiction. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Idonot agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Utah that 
water rights will be altered or controlled 
in the United States. I believe that the 
old established water rights are protected 
by reservation (c). Ido not believe that 
the words which are suggested by the 
Senator from Maine |Mr. WuitTE] would 
change the situation, because it is pro- 
vided— 

That nothing contained in the treaty or 
protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
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the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission, or the United States sec- 
tion of said Commission— 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Maine would add the words “or any other 
officer or employee of the United 
States”— 
to alter or control the distribution of water 
do users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


I see no objection to the words sug- 
gested by the Senator from Maine. 

How are we going to supply the water? 
Section (b) of article 12 of the treaty 
provides as follows: 

(b) The United States, within a period of 
5 years from the date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct in its own 
territory and at its expense, and thereafter 
operate and maintain at its expense, the 
Davis storage dam and reservoir, a part of the 
capacity of which shall be used to make pos- 
sible the regulation at the boundary of the 
waters to be delivered to Mexico in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 15 of this 
treaty. 


That provides where the water is to 
come from. It is to come from Davis 
Dam. The treaty would not alter any 
law. The Colorado River compact pro- 
vides that if a treaty is entered into with 
Mexico, the waters which are given to 
Mexico shall be supplied, first, from the 
surplus waters. Under the compact it 
would be the duty of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to store sufficient water in Davis 
Dam from the surplus water to supply 
the waters which we guarantee to Mexico. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, let 
me make a suggestion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would like to 
complete my statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is 
speaking of a surplus of water. While 
he is on that point, let me say that Iam 
not at all concerned about a surplus of 
water. Of course, so long as there is a 
surplus of water no one is hurt. The 
only reason for having the treaty is to 
protect Mexico against being curtailed 
when there is a shortage, when there is 
not a surplus, when it becomes necessary 
to come up into the Senator’s State and 
my State and take waters away from the 
people and turn them down to Mexico. 
So Iam not at all interested in the ques- 
tion of surplus. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We in Arizona 
have hoped to be able to get half of the 
surplus water, less one twenty-fifth, 
which we have agreed Nevada may re- 
ceive under her contract with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

If the surplus water did not supply 
these water rights, the Secretary of the 
Interior or someone else would have to 
say to the people in the upper basin 
States, “You let down half of the water 
needed for Mexico.” Then there would 
be held back the delivery of a certain 
percentage of the 2,800,000 acre-feet for 
which we have a contract, a certain per- 
centage of the 4,400,000 acre-feet of Cali- 
fornia, and a certain percentage of the 
300,000 acre-feet of Nevada. That is the 
way the waters are supposed to be sup- 
plied. Perhaps the machinery is not 
adequately provided for in the treaty, 
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I think it is plain under this provision 
and it will be especially plain with the 
amendment which has been suggested. 
that no one could disturb our old-estab- 
lished water rights. The treaty would 
not in any way repeal or alter them. The 
water would have to be supplied first 
from the surplus, and then, if there were 
not sufficient surplus, one-half from the 
upper basin States’ allotment, and one- 
half from the lower basin States’ allot- 
ment. 

As I previously stated, my object in 
urging the reservation was to prevent ouy 
old water rights from being disturbed. 
which include all the waters of the Sali 
and Gila Rivers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator cer- 
tainly knows, does he not, that the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission is the agency to which jurisdic- 
tion is given by the treaty? He knows 
that if any orders are given for the turn- 
ing down of water under the treaty, they 
must come from the _ Internationa] 
Boundary and Water Commission. As I 
understand, all we do under reservation 
(c) is simply to say that the Internationa| 
Boundary and Water Commission may 
do through the Bureau of Reclamation 
what it could not do with its own em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, if Senators wish to do 
that, I cannot stop them. All I can do 
is to attempt to persuade them of their 
error. As I say, I have agreed to sup- 
port the treaty, and I intend to support 
it. A reservation was adopted the other 
day at my suggestion as to the quantity 
of water, and on the question of quantity 
I am sure my reservation clarifies the 
uncertain language of the treaty. I be- 
lieve that we have now limited Mexico to 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but I am 
not going into the thing blindfolded. I 
know that if and when the time comes 
when there is a shortage of water, if this 
treaty is ratified, the rights in the United 
States must give up sufficient water to 
take care of the guaranty to Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, Iyield. I was about 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If we were not con- 
fronted with shortages, we would not 
have any treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We would not need 
a treaty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We would not need 
a treaty if water were plentiful. That is 
the reason why I am going to vote against 
the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him at that point, 
the Senator was not confronted, and is 
not now confronted, with the situation 
which I confront. I know that this 
treaty is going to be ratified. My hope 
was that I could at least obtain a reserva- 
tion absolutely limiting the quantity of 
water. In order to obtain such a rescr- 
vation I agreed to vote for the treaty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If there is ever a 
shortage, and we are forced under this 
treaty to furnish 1,500,000 acre-feet, the 
Commission will take water away from 
the little cities and towns. The Senator 
from Maine says that at present the ques- 
tion is only of academic interest to 
Maine. It is probably only of academic 
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me. I cannot understand why the Senate 
of the United States should now renounce 
a policy which has proved highly satis- 
factory to the people of the United States 
ince 1969, when we entered into a treaty 
with Canada, under which nothing can 
be done by the Commissioners except by 
way of recommendation. Nothing can 
be done except through the ordinary 
channels of Government. The Commis- 
<ion must make its recommendations to 
the legislatures, and they must pass 
through the normal procedures of gov- 
ernment. If that policy is changed, we 
<hall have to answer for it when a por- 
tion of the water in the little cities and 
towns of Utah and Arizona is taken away 
to guarantee water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I do not wished to be 
placed in that position. I do not wish 
to establish a policy of national control 
of the water supplies of the States. I 
fear that that is what the Senate is 
doing. We have a perfectly good exam- 
ple of a treaty which has been effective 
and satisfactory both to Canada and the 
United States since 1909. Here there is 
a complete abandonment of all the prin- 
ciples involved, and the embracing of a 
new national socialistic principle, to 
which I will not be a party. 

I have not yet seen any reservation 
which would change my mind on that 
matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
clude. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it be agree- 
able to the Senator to omit the White 
amendment and to insert the words “di- 
rectly or indirectly”? 


Mr. President, will 
I am about to con- 


I wish to ask a ques- 


Mr. MURDOCK. ‘That would be 
agreeable. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Would that be 


agreeable to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WHITE. That would be satisfac- 
tory to me—or, Mr. President, I retract 
those words, and will leave it by saying 
that I shall not object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; that is 
what I was hoping. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Maine withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, Mr. President; I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, my 
amendment is after the words “of said 
Commission”, to add the words “directly 
or indirectly.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (c), as amended. 

Reservation (c), aS amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from California. I make the 
unanimous-consent request that begin- 


ning on Wednesday next at 2 o’clock the 
Senate proceed to vote on all reservations 
then pending and undisposed of and on 
the treaty, without further debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
Sent request of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California indicate a 
date which would be agreeable to him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; but 
I would hope to make it a very early 
date. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the Senator can have all the 
time he wishes to have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
not asking that, and I am not asking 
any favors of anyone in this body. I 
simply do not wish to be cut off. I know 
that a proposition to limit debate would 
cut us off and would leave us without 
recourse. 

My preference is to permit considera- 
tion of the treaty to run along for a day 
or two days. It seems to me the pro- 
cedure today has been outrageous. We 
listened to the address by the new Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which he 
told us what his views are; but we have 
so little interest in them that we have 
returned to the Senate Chamber and 
have proceeded to have something to do 
with a miserable treaty which has been 
fixed up with Mexico 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator concluded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I modify my request 
to the extent that the intervening time 
be divided, half for the proponents and 
half for the opponents, the allotment to 
be under the control of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; I 
will not consent to having anything left 
under my control. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. He is the senior minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and I was try- 
ing—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, but 
I have been by-passed with a regularity 
which is simply astounding. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry; I have 
not by-passed the Senator on any oc- 
casion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, we 
will let that ride. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know how anxious 
the Senator from Texas is to obtain a 
vote on the treaty. As I have heretofore 
stated, I do not wish to interfere with 
the making of such an arrangement, if 
in the judgment of those who advocate 
the treaty it should be pressed through 
at this time. I do not think it is so im- 
portant that it perhaps should be hur- 
ried through merely in order to have its 
consideration concluded before the be- 
ginning of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence; because I, for one, feel that the 
Senate could take more time on the 
treaty. Of course, if the Senator from 
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Texas and other Senators would agree to 
do so, I do not think it would be hurtful 
either to those who advocate the treaty 
or to those who oppose it 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Nor do 
I think that any particular amount of 
time will be occupied. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the 
time when the treaty is finally acted on 
is a matter of great importance. I donot 
think the peace of the world depends on 
whether we agree to give Mexico 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet of water or whether we do 
it quickly. 

I have stated my position. I do not 
intend to vote for the treaty. But I 
should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Texas that unless he thinks the 
treaty is a life-or-death matter, perhaps 
it would be better not to try to rush it 
through before the Senator leaves for the 
San Francisco Conference. I do not 
think the time when the treaty is finally 
ratified is as important as is the Sena- 
tor’s attendance at the conference at 
San Francisco. I understand that the 
Senator is to attend the Conference, and 
that perhaps the State Department or 
the chairman of the committee or some- 
one else may wish to have the treaty 
acted upon before the Senator leaves for 
the Conference. I express my own view 
when I say that I wish no attempt would 
be made to hurry through consideration 
of the treaty, if that would mean that a 
vote would be had on the treaty within 
the next few days. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say a word, 
and then I shall yield. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
gave nearly 5 weeks to the hearings on 
the treaty. Everyone who wished to ap- 
pear and make a statement to the com- 
mittee was given an opportunity to do so. 
The Senate itself has been working on 
the treaty, off and on, for some time— 
perhaps 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said the Senate 
had been working on the treaty off and 
on. The consideration of the treaty has 
not been continuous. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
proceedings on the treaty certainly have 
been off and on, but the total amount of 
time devoted to consideration of the 
treaty does not amount to 3 weeks or 2 
weeks or 1 week. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Never- 
theless, Mr. President, I am not in any 
rush. I wish every Senator to have an 
opportunity to be heard on the treaty. 
I desire to absolve myself from the impli- 
cation made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I am insisting on early action 
upon the treaty on a personal account. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not mean any 
reflection on the Senator. If my remark 
was Offensive to the Senator, I withdraw 
it. I merely thought the Senator was 
anxious—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am _ anxious; 
but I am going to the Conference at San 
Francisco, regardless of the status of 
consideration or action on the treaty. 
Of course, I should like to have the Sen- 
ate complete its action on the treaty 
before I go to the Confererce; but at the 
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same time I realize that my presence in 
- the Senate is not necessary in connec- 
tion with consideration of the treaty, 
except as regards the one vote I have. 
So I am not endeavoring to push or rush 
the matter at all. 

Today is Monday. I thought that by 
Wednesday, at 2 o’clock, we could be in 
a position to vote on the pending reserva- 
ticns and on the treaty. It has been 
rather thoroughly discussed. Every res- 
ervation will, no doubt, cause some little 
comment. However, in the face of ob- 
jection, I cannot insist on my suggesticn 
of a limitation. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement. So far 
as Iam concerned—and so far as I know, 
I speak also for the representatives from 
California who are in Washington, name- 
ly, the lawyers—I have no further objec- 
tion to the reservations offered by the 
Senator from Texas. I had expected to 
argue at considerable length the ques- 
tion of a reservation clearing away what 
I consider to be the ambiguities in the 
treaty relative to salinity; but after care- 
ful thought in the dark recesses of the 
night I have concluded not to present 
any reservation or argument on salinity 
or on what I still consider to be a seri- 
ous ambiguity in the treaty. 

For myself I have to offer, as coming 
from our group in California, three res- 
ervations which we consider of material 
importance. I hope that perhaps the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
will consent to one or all of them. The 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] has a very impor- 
tant reservation which he desires to pre- 
sent and to argue and to have voted on. 
So far as I know, there are no other res- 
ervations to be presented. There may 
be other Senators who have some to 
offer, but there are no others of which I 
know, and I have no knowledge of any 
other Senators who wish to speak on the 
treaty. 

I suggest that if the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Texas would simply 
agree to continue with consideration of 
the treaty and the reservations, we would 
very soon know how much time would be 
required. J think that is all the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
desires to know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
we will die of inanition before then; but 
even if we do not, we will reach the limit 
of any discussion which may be held 
upon this subject. I do not want to put 
myself in the position of being cut off. 
There is apparently a determination to 
leave us against the blank wall of a date 
agreed upon. I am satisfied that we can 
let nature take her course and that we 
can arrive at a conclusion within the 
time which certain Senators have spec- 
ified. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Mr. 
President, I was prompted to make my 
request by the fact that many Senators 
are coming and going. I thought it 
would be advantageous to all Senators if 
a definite time were fixed for voting so 
that Senators who desire to return to 
vote would be supplied with an advance 
notice as to when the vote will take place, 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is 
a very important matter in connection 
with the voting. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to voting by proxy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think there 
is any rule of the Senate by which we can 
vote by proxy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Iwanted 
to inquire of the Senator. 

Mr.CONNALLY. I cannot overrule the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, yes; 
the Senator can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I could I would 
overrule them and vote on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator would vote proxies, would he? 

Mr. CONNALLY, No; I would not vote 
proxies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why 
not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because the rules of 
the Senate do not allow that to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, the 
rules of the Senate. What do they 
amount to with Senators who are now 
present? Tomorrow we shall have the 
attendance of other Senators, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. . 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on 
reservation (c). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to reservation (c) 
as amended. 

Reservation (c), as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (d), 

Reservation (d) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (e). 

Reservation (e) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (f). 

Reservation (f) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (g). 

Reservation (g) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reserva- 
tion (h). 

Reservation (h) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next question is on agreeing to reservar 
tion (i). 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in order 
that the Senate may have an understand- 
ing of this reservation 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We do 
not have any understanding of these 
reservations. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I merely wish to say 
that these reservations, and the follow- 
ing ones, with one exception, were all 
submitted by us to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and were 
kindly agreed to. I may say that I was 
greatly disturbed by the apparent lan- 
guage of the treaty which would give 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission the power to step in as a 
judicial agency and settle disputes in 
the United States. Reservation (i) 
would prevent that being done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Has not 
the reservation been disposed of? 
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Mr. DOWNEY. We were just about 
to dispose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
— is on agreeing to reservation 
CE) 6 

Reservation (i) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is informed that reservation (j) 
has already been agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the language at the beginning 
of the reservation was changed this 
morning by agreement with the Senator 
from Texas—I believe the amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—I am wondering if it would not 
be just as well at this time to agree to 
reservation (j) as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and reservation (j), as amended, js 
agreed to. 

The next question is on agreeing to 
reservation (k). 

Reservation (k) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
concludes the reservations submitted on 
behalf of the committee. The resolution 
of ratification is open to further amenda- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, while 
I did not object to reservation (k), 
which I believe was included among the 
reservations of the Senator from Arizona, 
it is my judgment that perhaps a 
further reservation would be very helpful 
to the treaty. 

I understand that one matter was in- 
advertently omitted from the treaty 
which, if corrected, would be very much 
to the advantage of Mexico and to which 
Mexico could have no objection. I be- 
lieve it should be considered in connec- 
tion with reservation (k). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We now 
have enough arrangements for the bene- 
fit of Mexico. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished senior Senator 
from California that representatives 
from California are very anxious to have 
inserted the language which I am about 
to discuss. I think it is very much to the 
benefit of both the United States and 
Mexico that such language be inserted. 
Our leaders from California are very 
anxious to have it included. 

The reason I wish to discuss the par- 
ticular reservation which I shall send to 
the desk in a moment and ask to have 
read is this: Under the treaty, within 5 
years Mexico is obligated to construct a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the Colorado River, or below the limi- 
trophe section in Mexico. The placing of 
that diversion dam in the river for the 
purpose of diverting water for Mexican 
use will back up water to the boundaries 
of Arizona and California, resulting in 
the possibility of damage from seepage or 
flood. Provision is made in the treaty 
for cooperation between the two Govern- 
ments in providing, at the expense of 
Mexico, flood control for those lands. I 
myself do not believe that the stipula- 
tions are wholly adequate to give as much 
protection to our water users in Califor- 
nia and Arizona as they should have. 
The junior Senator from Arizona {Mr. 
McFarianp |—and if I am in error I am 
sure he will correct me—and I are of the 
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same belief. He presented what I think 
is a very valuable amendment to reser- 
vation (k), as follows: 

The United States recognizes the duty to 
require that the respective structures be con- 
structed under article 12, paragraph (a), of 
this treaty are so constructed, operated, and 
maintained as to adequately prevent damage 
to property and lands within the United 
States from the construction and operation 
of the diversion structure referred to in said 
paragraph. 


Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator upon that reservation. I think it 
was a very necessary and vital one, and I 
am very happy he had it included in the 
reservations. 

I wish to point out a certain condition. 
A wild and turbulent river known as the 
Gila comes down from the State of Ari- 
zona. It is said that the flash floods 
which occur on the Gila perhaps every 
10 or 20 years are greater in magnitude 
than any great floods which have been 
caused by the Colorado River. I under- 
stand the engineers both in Mexico and 
the United States are in agreement that 
no diversion dam which could be built 
in the limitrophe section of the river or 
below it could withstand such a tremen- 
dous flood on the Gila, even though the 
flood did not follow one in the Colorado 
River. I think it has been the plan of 
all the engineers to have built on the 
Gila River a storage dam which would 
prevent a great and destructive flood 
which might come down the Gila River 
and destroy this diversion dam, causing 
serious floods both in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. President, with this explanation, I 
should like to have stated at the desk a 
reservation applicable to this condition 
on the Gila River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the proposed reservation. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the reservations following the resolution 
of ratification, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That the United States, within a period 
of 5 years from the date of the entry into 
force of this treaty, shall construct at its 
expense, and thereafter operate and main- 
tain at its expense, a flood-control dam and 
reservoir on the Gila River in the vicinity 
of Sentinel, Ariz. with a capacity of not less 
than 3,000,000 acre-feet and that the main 
diversion structure referred to in subpara- 
graph (a) of article 12 of this treaty shall 
not be constructed until said flood-control 
dam has been completed and placed in oper- 
ation, nor shall said main diversion struc- 


ture be constructed until approved by the 
Commission. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is a matter wholly within the United 
States, which we can handle at any time 
by appropriation or statute. I do not 
think it has any proper place in the 
treaty, for obvious reasons, and I hope it 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
that in the treaty there is an obligation 
on the part of Mexico to construct this 
diversion dam in the limitrophe section 
of the river. If that dam is constructed 
in the limitrophe section of the river and 
a flood comes down the Gila before we 
construct a dam on the Gila, there might 
be tens of millions of dollars, or conceiv- 
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ably hundreds of millions of dollars, 
damage in Arizona and California. 

I have tried to be as considerate as 
I could about the Rio Grande, but I do 
not believe the chairman of the com- 
mittee is justified in asking us to accept 
a treaty which creates a very great and 
Serious trap and potential danger for 
Arizona and California. 

Mr. President, I understand that all 
engineers on both sides are agreed that 
it would be a very dangerous policy to 
build a diversion dam in the limitrophe 
section of the Colorado River before we 
throttle down the Gila River. In urging 
this reservation I know I am speaking 
for the benefit of both the great States 
of California and Arizona, and for their 
water users. I should be exceedingly 
reluctant to see the treaty ratified in a 
form which would obligate Mexico to 
construct a diversion dam in the limi- 
trophe section of the river while we 
would not be obligated to safeguard 
against tremendous injury of water users 
in the United States. I implore, I sup- 
plicate, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee not to seek to have the 
treaty ratified by the Senate in a form 
so unfair to the lower-basin States and 
creating such a trap as it does. I may 
say I know of no argument against the 
reservation. I am very sure that the 
generous and merciful hearts of the Sen- 
ators from the upper-basin States will 
not want to subject us in the lower basin 
to the hazards which would arise from 
this treaty in its present form. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
treaty provides that the risks in connec- 
tion with the diversion dam shall be a 
matter of most careful study between 
the two sections and in the Commission. 
It provides that the necessary protec- 
tive works shall be built along with and 
as a part of a coordinated plan. It is 
possible that that particular dam might 
be a part of the logical plan, but we can- 
not sit here now and do an engineering 
job. If we adopt this reservation, we are 
amending the treaty. There is nothing 
in the treaty about it. We are putting a 
new engineering feature on a job which 
Mexico, under the treaty, has agreed to 
do at her expense, and under plans which 
are agreeable to us. I hope, therfor, 
that the reservation may be defeated, 
and I blieve that the reservation in which 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
was sO much interested will give that 
extra stimulus to vigilance on the part 
of the United States in seeing that all 
proper things are done. 

As has been stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, if it should develop 
that this is outside the realm of the 
treaty or outside of the duty of Mexico, 
or is something which needs to be done, 
I do not think there would be any dis- 
position to shrink from the problem on 
this side of the line. I should think that 
it would be proper to bring that in after 
we know what are the plans to protect 
this diversion structure and to create 
the additional and incidental things 
which will make it a sound structure. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if this question might go over 
until tomorrow. Naturally, representing 
the State of Arizona, I should like to see 
everything in the treaty possible to pro< 
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tect the people of Arizona. I am very 
highly appreciative of reservation (k), 
which the Senate has adopted. The dam 
referred to by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in my opinion, should be ulti- 
mately constructed. If for no other rea- 
son, it should be constructed because it 
will capture 100,000 acre-feet of water a 
year which cannot be impounded in any 
other way. 

These extra waters of the Gila come 
down in flash floods and cannot be used 
without a storage dam. I appreciate 
very much the courtesies which have 
been extended to me by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and other Senators, and I 
should like to talk to them about this 
amendment between now and tomorrow. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
certainly accede to the request of my 
distinguished friend from Arizona and 
not press the reservation to a vote to- 
night. However, I wish, in connection 
with what the Senator from Colorado 
has just said, to point out some facts. 

Again, I do not like to be critical, but 
there are 10 or 15 omissions in the treaty 
which I have not pointed out for reasons. 
The matter sought to be covered by my 
reservation is one of 10 or 15 other omis- 
sions on the part of men who apparently 
were so careless that they failed to un- 
derstand the problem. This is a serious 
and terrible omission. 

I may say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], who, I think, has 
spoken inadvertently, that there is no 
provision in the treaty, so far as I can 
read and can understand the English 
language, which would lead to an inves- 
tigation of the building of a dam on the 
Gila River. I read language found in 
article 13: 

The Commission shall study, investigate, 
and prepare plans for fiood control on the 
lower Colorado River between Imperial Dam 
and the Gulf of California, in both the 
United States and Mexico. 


And so on. I doubt if that language 
would include a study of flood conditions 
100 miles from the Imperial and the 
boundary in the limitrophe. It may be 
that that language can be extended so it 
might be said they can go 100 miles up 
the Gila, but I think the language would 
be rather attenuated if stretched to con- 
vey such a meaning. 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
weakness of the whole treaty on this 
point is that, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, no levees have to be built to pro- 
tect Arizona or California, except by the 
consent of both Commissioners. If we 
in the United States said it would take 
$10,000,000 or $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 
properly to protect our lands against 
waters that might be backed up by the 
dam built by Mexico, levees would not 
be built unless the Commission acceded 
to their construction. The language is 
as follows: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage 
facilities, and other works, or improvements 
to existing works, as in the opinion of the 
Commission shall be necessary to protect 
lands within the United Sv.ates against 
damage from such floods and seepage as 
might result from the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of this diversion 
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structure. These protective works shall be 
cqnstructed, operated, and maintained at 


the expense of Mexico by the respective 
Sections of the Commission. 


And soon. It was because of the fatal 
weakness in that language, which in 
reality means nothing if Mexico does 
not want to consent to it, that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
very rightly added to the reservations a 
provision reciting that the United 
States recognizes its obligation to pro- 
tect those lands. But, Mr. President, I 
for one am unwilling to rest unhappily or 
Sleep uneasily upon a general commit- 
ment of that kind by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Here we are obligating Mexi- 
co and giving her the right to build a 
diversion dam in the limitrophe. If she 
once starts the dam and completes it, 
and before we build the dam in the Gila 
a great flash flood comes, tens of mil- 
lions or hundreds of millions of dollars 
of damage might be done and hundreds 
of lives might be lost. It is true that 
probably our State could make a claim 
against the United States. Perhaps 
Mexico would be responsible. But I do 
not think we ought to be placed in such 
a position. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ate may understand the situation, let 
me say that the maximum flood within 
historical times upon the Colorado 
River—and floods have done tremendous 
damage in the delta—has been 220,000 
second-feet. That is a turbulent, tre- 
mendous volume of water; but there has 
been within historical times one flood 
run-cff on the Gila of 240,000 second- 
feet, a flood so tremendous that a dam 
eculd not be built against it, a flood so 
terrifying that if there were a dam to 
divert it the damage could not be calcu- 
lated. It might take out the wall be- 
tween the river and the Imperial Valley. 
It might divert the whole Colorado River 
down into the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. President, I admit that it is un- 
fortunate to have to legislate this way on 
the Senate floor. I want to say there are 
10 or 15 inadvertencies such as this in 
the treaty respecting the Colorado River, 
one of the first being the failure even to 
apprehend the problem of underground 
waters in the lower delta. 

Mr. President, in order to help out I 
am passing those inadvertencies over. 
But this matter constitutes a real and a 
terrible danger, and I am unwilling to 
Pass it over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I understand, the 
treaty does noi deal with a dam on the 
Gila River such as that contemplated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a part of the 
treaty, and it is not dealt with at all. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that Mexico is un- 
der no obligation under the treaty to par- 
ticipate in the construction of such a 
dam and the United States is not prohib- 
ited by the treaty from the construction 
of such a dam, is it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While I realize the 
proximity of the Gila to the problem, it 
seems to me it would be just about as 
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appropriate to say that we ratify this 
treaty with the reservation that the 
United States create the Missouri Valley 
Authority, or build a dam in some other 
river that may run into the Rio Grande, 
or that may run into the Colorado, but 
which is not in any way contemplated in 
the treaty, as to say, that this treaty is 
ratified that the United States builds a 
dam on the Gila River. 

I appreciate what the Senator has said, 
and from his statement I think I would 
support legislation in the Senate to au- 
thorize and begin the construction of the 
dam. But inasmuch as it is not in any 
way covered by any part of the treaty, we 
cannot put anything in it which obligates 
Mexico to do anything about it, and we 
would not want to, I suppose, if we could. 
It occurred to me that a reservation is not 
quite the proper approach to the sub- 
ject. I am sympathetic, and as I said, 
I think I would support legislation au- 
thorizing the construction of the dam, 
but I do not see how it is appropriate to 
adopt a reservation, which is a modifica- 
tion, or an understanding, or an effort 
to get at an understanding about what is 
in the treaty, when there is nothing in 
the treaty which deals with the subject 
matter of the reservation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky to para- 
graph (a) of article 12 of the treaty, 
which provides that: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage fa- 
cilities, and other works, or improvements to 
existing works, as in the opinion of the Com- 
mission shall be necessary to protect lands 
within the United States against damage 
from such floods and seepage as might result 
from the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of this diversion structure. These pro- 
tective works shall be constructed, operated, 
and maintained at the expense of Mexico 
by the respective sections of the Commis- 
sion, or under their supervision, each within 
the territory of its own country. 


It is anticipated that something may 
have to be done to provide the necessary 
protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The diversion struc- 
ture referred to there, as I understand, 
is a part of the treaty, and Mexico would 
be obligated to pay for it, but I do not 
understand that this particular flood- 
control dam in the Gila River is a part 
of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We do 
not want to put any burden upon Mexico 
which we ought not to put on her. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
have this matter go over until tomorrow, 
Mr. President. I should like to confer 
with my colleagues about it. It is now 
10 minutes after 5 and I think we may 
gain a little time by having the matter 
go over until tomorrow, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
willing to depart from this particular 
reservation now, if I am not baited fur- 
ther by some of my dearly beloved col- 
leagues, and I would suggest that some 
of the Senate leaders communicate with 
Mr. Bashore, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and if Mr. 
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Bashore is of the opinion that the dam 
oughi to be built, that might have a very 
strong influence with the Senate. 

I think the surveys nave all been made. 
Everyone recognizes the vital need of 
this project. I will go further and say 
that certain individuals on the other 
side of this question have told me that 
this provision was left out of the treaty 
through sad inadvertence and gross care- 
lessness. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. Therefore 
the Senator wishes to make a new treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is pro- 
posing to modify the treaty, and, in ef- 
fect, to reject it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds, let me make a fur- 
ther statement. We would not be re- 
jecting the treaty, because this under- 
standing or reservation would not place 
any additional burden upon Mexico. It 
merely provides that the United States 
Government shall assume an additional 
burden to amply protect water users 
within the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the terms of 
this reservation, would not the construc- 
tion of the other works be conditioned 
upon the construction of this dam? 
The other works could not be constructed 
at all until the dam was constructed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. We provide that the 
dam shall be built immediately. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is not a mod- 
ification of the treaty, I do not know 
what a modification is. The things 
which we promise to do in the treaty 
could not be done until the United States 
built this dam. That is a modification 
of the treaty, and amounts to a rejec- 
tion of the treaty. 

The Senator wishes to know what Mr. 
Bashore said. There is no use in con- 
sulting him. He testified before the 
committee. I shall not read his testi- 
mony at length. He went over the whole 
situation and testified unqualifiedly that 
he was for the treaty, and hoped that it 
would be ratified. 

I read from page 1707 of the printed 
hearings: 

Mr. BasHoreE. Senator, we certainly need a 
treaty with Mexico. The longer we go with- 
out a treaty with Mexico, in my opinion, the 
more disadvantageous the position of the 
United States becomes. I think the treaty 
distribution or allocation. of water between 
the two countries under the terms of this 
treaty is about as fair as you can get it. I 
had nothing to do with negotiating the 
treaty; I saw it only after it was signed. I 
have studied it very carefully, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I think the treaty is prob- 
ably as good as we will get. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, do you favor its’ rati- 
fication? 


Mr. BasHore. Yes, sir; I favor its ratifica- 
tion. 


He then proceeded to point out the ele- 
ment of time and stressed the importance 
of our doing now what we propose to do, 
rather than giving Mexico an oppor- 
tunity to increase her uses and thereby 
build up an equitable claim to more water 
than the treaty would give her. 

That is what Mr. Bashore thinks 
about the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hsétcu] wish to have me yield to him? 


ea 
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Mr. HATCH. No; I have no particular 
desire that the Senator from California 
vield to me at this time. It so happens 
that the Gila River rises in New Mexico, 
and all the water that goes down the Gila 
River also rises in New Mexico. I have 
followed the stream from its head almost 
to its mouth. I have seen the Gila River 
in Arizona. The Senator from Arizona 
|Mr. McFartanpD] is smiling. I know a 
creat deal about it. I am a little per- 
plexed about the argument which has 
been proceeding. I have heard the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
express his thoughts and opinions with 
respect to the Gila River. There is quite 
a controversy between our two States 
over that particular river and its waters. 
I believe that we might be able to settle 
that controversy among ourselves. I do 
not believe there is any need for inter- 
national complications over the waters 
of the Gila River. I have also talked 
with Mr. Bashore. I know what Mr. 
Bashore’s idea is. I know about the 
dams and the projects which are pro- 
posed. I will say to the Senator that I 
am not at all worried. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, first let 
me offer my apologies to the Senator 
from New Mexico because I inadvertently 
eave all the credit to Arizona for the 
mighty Gila, intermittent as it is. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish the Senator 
could see the Gila River in Arizona. Has 
he ever seen it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. When I was a young 
boy of 18 or 19 I surveyed along the whole 
course of the Gila. I have seen a flood 
come down it so fast and furious that 
it would take away one’s breath and 
terrify him. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The greatest trouble in 
Arizona is the fact that the floods do not 
come down often enough or fast enough. 
The people of Arizona want fresh water 
from New Mexico. They want flash 
floods, too. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot agree 
with my distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico that all the waters of the 
Gila River come from New Mexico. 
There are waters of the Gila which come 
from the basin in Arizona. 

In this particular part of the Gila 
River there are floods which come from 
even below the Gillespie Dam in Arizona. 
They are what are termed flash floods. 
Sometimes they come down in great tor- 
rents. They do not come down often 
enough to be of value for irrigation 
without a storage dam. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
this reservation passed over until to- 
morrow. I should like to talk with the 
Senator from Texas and other Senators, 
to see if a satisfactory agreement can- 
not be reached. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I vield. 

Mr. WILEY. May we have stated this 
evening before we suspend the other two 
suggested amendments? 


Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I shall be glad to 
have that done. 


Mr. President, I discussed at consider- 
able length subdivision (d) of article 24 
of the treaty, providing, I think, for the 
settlement by reference of international 
disputes arising over this treaty between 
the two Governments. It was in that 
connection that I stated that in my opin- 
ion there was a different meaning in the 
English translation than that in the Mex- 
ican translation. I wish to read one or 
two sentences from subdivision (d) of 
article 24. I begin about the middle of 
WG: 

In any case in which the Commissioners do 
not reach an agreement, they shall so inform 
their respective Governments reporting their 
respective opinions and the grounds there- 
for and the points upon which they differ, 
for discussion and adjustment of the differ- 
ence through diplomatic channels— 


I emphasize the following language— 
and for application where proper of the gen- 
eral or special agreements which the two 
Governments have concluded for the settle- 
ments of controversies. 


I may say, without particular discus- 
sion of that subject this evening, that 
those of us who have attempted to study 
and evaluate clause (d) of article 24 are 
left very much confused and bewildered 
as to whether or not a reference, with 
respect to an important international 
argument, could be made by the State 
Departments, thus bypassing the United 
States Senate and the customary prac- 
tice of referring a dispute to some com- 
mission. I am not speaking about dis- 
putes which can be settled between the 
two Governments by diplomatic proce- 
dure. I am speaking of major disputes 
which the Governments are unable to 
settle, and which they desire to refer to 
some umpire or internationa! tribunal 
for settlement. 


TI now send to the desk and ask to have 
stated a proposed reservation curing the 
defect, as we see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That on behalf of the United States, any 
joint agreement which is in substance a 
treaty, provided for in or contemplated by 
this treaty (including any point approval of 
recommendations of the Commission relat- 
ing to the Tijuana River system under article 
16 of this treaty), or any general or special 
agreement for the settlement of contro- 
versies under subparagraph (d) of article 
24 of this treaty shall be made only by the 
President and then only by or with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, provided two- 
thirds of Senators present concur, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk another reservation, be- 
ing the last one which I intend to pre- 
sent, and ask to have it stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
esrvation will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall authorize or require the taking 
of any property or rights within the United 
States held or used for a public service by a 
public agency unless— 

(a) It is essential that such property or 
rights be used exclusively for treaty pur- 
poses; or 

(b) Such property or rights are to be used 
only in part for treaty purposes and the 
interested public agency will not consent to 
the use on reasonable terms; and 

(c) In either case until a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction has determined these facts 
and full payment has been made of the con- 
sideration determined by such court to be 
adequate to compensate for the loss in use 
and value of the property or rights to be 
taken. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
ervation wiil lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first reser- 
vation offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] in behalf of him- 
self and his colleague [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE—HOUR OF MEET- 
ING—ATTENDANCE ON COMMITTEES 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have been advised that it is the inten- 
tion of the majority leader to move that 
when the Senate takes a recess tonight 
it take a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I have had an appointment of 
long standing with one of the depart- 
ments of Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have leave of the 
Senate to fulfill that engagement to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of what has been said by the disiin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
about the contemplated motion of the 
majority leader to have the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow, I 
should like to say to the majority leader 
that there are several important com- 
mittee meetings which are scheduled for 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. In addi- 
tion to the meat hearing, the meetings 
of the subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and meetings of half 
a dozen other standing committees, there 
is to be a hearing on the boxcar short- 
age, which has been set by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. It oc- 
curs to me that if the Senate is to con- 
vene at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
there should be some way by which Sen- 
ators who now are being marked as ab- 
sent when a quorum call is had can be 
counted. It seems to me that difficulty 
should be ironed out, so that there would 
be no difficulty for Senators who are 
doing the spade work in the commit- 
tees, and who cannot attend committees 
and be on the floor of the Senate at the 
same time. 

The reason I bring this matter to the 
attention of the Senate is that Senators 
who are absent from the Senate sessions 
because they are at committee meetings 
are marked absent on the quorum Call, 
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and it is necessary for one to read fur- 
‘ther in the Recorp to find out whether 
such Senators were present in commit- 
tee meetings or where they were when 
the quorum call was had. As the mat- 
ter now stands, a Senator who is ina 
committee meeting is marked absent 
when a quorum Call is had in the Senate. 
It does very little good to have a subse- 
quent announcement made of his attend- 
ance at a committee meeting, because 
the average person stops reading that 
part of the Record when he has read 
the list of those present and those absent: 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
agricultural commissioners from all 


over the United States are in Washing- 
ton ready to attend the committee hear- 
ing on the food shortage at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is extremely 
anxious to hear them, but it cannot do 
so in an hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been meeting at 11 o’clock 
as ofien as possible since the treaty has 
been before it. All of us desire to have 
the Senate dispose of the treaty as soon 
as possible. We hope to dispose of it 
tomorrow. We have not tried to obtain 
an agreement to vote at any particular 
time tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Prob- 
ably we could dispose of it tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the chances 
are that we can dispose of it tomorrow; 
but in order to be more sure of that, I 
thought we might arrange to have the 
Senate meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. However, if there is any rea- 
son why the Senate should not meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow, on account of other 
engagements, I am willing to have the 
Senate meet at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s attitude. I referred to the fact 
that Senators have been marked absent 
when quorum calls were had, when in 
fact they have been in attendance at 
committee meetings. I Know of Sen- 
ators on our side of the aisle who have 
been at committee meetings which are 
very important. We wish to be in the 
Senate when it convenes, but certainly 
some arrangement should be made, if 
the Senate is to meet at an early hour 
and if committee meetings will be going 
on at the same time. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. CONNALLY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, and if 
sc, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I am required to take 
a 6 o'clock train in order to fulfill an 
engagement. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to absent myself from the 
Senate tomorrow, in order that I may 
fulfill an engagement of long standing 
to make a speech in New York City. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the 
Senator that the REcorpD will be entirely 
clear if, when certain Senators are de- 
tained by their attendance at committee 
meetings, other Senators who are present 
in the Senate Chamber so advise the Sen- 
ate, by making statements to that effect 
for the REcorD. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that in the last 3 or 4 days we 
have not been proceeding on that basis. 
If the majority leader will agree to have 
such an arrangement made, that will be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In regard to any 
“fixing” program, which has_ been 
abused, as we all know, I should prefer 
not to reinaugurate it at the moment. 
I should prefer to have the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to say 
that I am thoroughly in accord with 
what the majority leader has been do- 
ing. I have been entirely in agreement 
with what the majority leader and the 
minority leader said last week in refer- 
ence to obtaining better attendance at 
sessions of the Senate. However, the 
Senate is now considering a treaty which 
will bind the United States for eternity, 
if I know anything about it; but at the 
same time we admit that many Senators 
cannot be present in the Senate because 
they have other engagements which are 
more important—namely, certain com- 
mittee meetings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. HAWKES. I ask the Senator to 
wait just a moment. I leave it to the 
people of the United States to determine 
whether we should rush through the 
treaty, when we are all admitting at the 
session this evening that we cannot get 
the Senate here to consider it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not admitting 
anything of the sort. No one has tried 
to rush the treaty. Every Senator has 
had an opportunity to discuss it. If we 
were to withhold voting on i: for the next 
6 months, the chances are that condi- 
tions would not be improved insofar as 
attendance in the Senate during debate 
on the treaty is concerned. We all know 
that if all 96 Senators were in their seats, 
under the rules of the Senate any Sen- 
ator could suggest the absence of a 
quorum; and then, instead of allowing 
the Chair to have the right under the 
rules of the Senate to count a quorum, he 
would have to have the clerk call the 
name of each Senator; and if 49 Sen- 
ators appeared, there would be no way 
under heaven to get the other 47 Sena- 
tors into the Senate, if they did not wish 
to come. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I do not wish to have 
the distinguished majority leader mis- 
understand me. I am very sympathetic 
with what he has been trying to do. It 
is what in business I have tried to do 
all my life. I would not undertake to 
run an organization with 3 or 4 directors 
present when 21 of them should he pres- 
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ent. I would not undertake to run an 
organization with only 1 or 2 Officers 
present when 15 officers should be pres- 
ent. For many years in business I have 
been doing what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has been requesting. I ask 
the Senator whether he does not think 
that serious thought should be given to 
enabling Senators to be present in the 
Senate Chamber when they should be 
here and also to be present in commit- 
tees when they should be there, 

I further desire to say at this point in 
the Recorp that I do not wish to have 
the people of the United States think 
that the Senators whom I know in this 
body are shirking their duty or are negli- 
gent or are remiss in answering to their 
responsibilities. I have worked hard 
all my life, but I must frankly admit that 
never have I worked so hard as I have 
since my service in the Senate. I be- 
lieve the other Members of this body 
could make a Similar statement. Let me 
say that I have the utmost respect for 
my colleagues as I see them working day 
and night trying to keep up with the 
proceedings in the Senate and with their 
work in committees and at the same time 
attending to their voluminous corre- 
spondence and making an effort to see 
their constituents when they call on im- 
portant business, 

Let us remember that a Senator can- 
not see his constituents when he is on 
the floor of the Senate. He must either 
step outside the Senate Chamber or else 
go to his office and see his constituents 
there. Taking care of his constituents 
is the most important duty a Senator 
has, outside of doing his duty in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Jersey for 
his contribution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I simply wish to 
call attention to the fact that the Rec- 
oRD does not necessarily show that Sena- 
tors are absent, without a notation about 
the committee work or other business 
upon which they are engaged. The 
statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska would, I think, inadvertently 
leave the impression that the ReEcorp 
does not show anything with respect to 
Senators who do not respond to quorum 
calls. 

Therefore, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the call of the roll on April 12, 
1945, at the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] that a 
quorum was not present. If the Senator 
from Nebraska will refer to page 3290 
of the Recorp he will find that not only 
did the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] make a statement as to the where- 
abouts of many Senators, and what they 
were engaged upon, but that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] himself 
said: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Wyoraing [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Idaho |Mr. THomas], the 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. TosBEY], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YOuNG] are necessarily absent. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is detained on 
Official business of the Senate, 
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There follows a list of several Senators 
who were detained in committee meet- 
ings and on cfficial business. So the 
2eccrD does show that many Senators 
were engaged in committee work, or offi- 
cial business, or were necessarily absent 
for one reason or another, and it does 
not leave the impression that the ab- 
sence of the Senators was not accounted 
for. , 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
tc make this statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
the Senator from Wisconsin has stated 
is the reason for my bringing this matter 
to the attention of the majority leader. 
The only way by which we can clear 
Senators who are in committee meetings 
is by making a statement for the Recorp. 
We may miss some Senator. We may 
not account for all of them. It would 
be unfair to a Senator who is working 
diligently in a special committee inad- 
vertently to omit from the ReEcorp an 
explanation of his absence. 

It is important to point out that in 
answering quorum calls it is sometimes 
necessary for a Senator to leave a com- 
mittee. Hecomes to the Senate, answers 
to his name, and returns to his commit- 
tee. Later he may be called back to the 
Senate to answer another quorum call. 
Today there were two quorum calls. A 
number of Senators answered each call. 
Absent Senators were in committee 
meetings and it was necessary for them 
either to come to the Senate and answer 
to their names, or rely on the leaders 
on both sides of the Chamber to account 
for their absence. If we are to hold 
committee hearings beginning at 10 
o'clock in the morning we should adjourn 
them promptly at 12 o’clock in order to 
allow Senators to come to the Senate. 
When the Senate convenes at 11 o’colck 
there is usually an overlapping of 1 hour 
between sessions of committees and the 
session of the Senate. 

Senators cannot competently perform 
their tasks if they are required to spend 
time running back and forth between 
committees and the Senate. If we are 
to hold sessions at 11 o’clock and require 
Senators to be present in response to 
quorum calls, we should have an under- 
standing with the leaders of the Senate 
with respect to a proper procedure to 
follow which will eliminate the difficulties 
about which complaints have been made. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to the Senate, I think this 
discussion is much ado about nothing. 
A Representative in Congress from Illi- 
nois once ran for reelection on the plat- 
form that he had answered every quorum 
call during his service in Congress, and 
some of his colleagues told me that he 
had never attended a committee meet- 
ing. We have followed the rules of the 
Senate almost from time immemorial. 
No one can properly accuse Senators of 
not attending to their business. Every- 
one knows that Senate committees meet 
in the forenoon and in the afternoon. 
We, as Senators, are not sitting here in 
the Chamber for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing ourselves for the benefit of constitu- 
ents who come to Washington to get a 
lock at the Senate. 
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I say frankly that much of what has 
been said reflects on the Senate. Sena- 
tors who find themselves unable to be 
present constantly in the Chamber, lis- 
tening to arguments, should not be sub- 
ject to criticism by the public. Accord- 
ing to the poet, they also serve who only 
stand and wait. Senators receive hun- 
dreds of letters each day, and have many 
things to do besides sitting in the Senate 
Chamber and listening to arguments. 
Senators who are unable to attend a par- 
ticular session or sessions of the Senate 
can read the Recorp the following morn- 
ing and inform themselves as to what 
occurred in the Senate during the pre- 
vious day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, an 11 
o’clock session of the Senate is rare. 
Under our rules, we meet at 12 o’clock 
noon. Only in cases of emergency do we 
ever meet at 11 o’clock. So far as after- 
nooa sessions of committees are con- 
cerned, I doubt very much whether there 
are ever a sufficient number of commit- 
tees in session in the afternoon to occupy 
the time of a quorum of the Senate. I 
doubt very much if on any day of the 
Congress 49 Senators have at the same 
time been in committee meetings. So 
we can obtain a quorum in the Senate. 
We do not have to have the same Sena- 
tors present each day. If committees 
must meet in the afternoon, I believe 
that they should meet close enough to 
the Senate Chamber to allow their mem- 
bers to come to the Chamber and answer 
to their names when quorum calls are 
made. However, I have no control over 
the matter. I have already agreed to 
move, when the Senate takes a recess 
today, that it take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. Therefore this 
entire discussion is wholly academic. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that I wish to cooperate in every 
way with the majority leader. I under- 
stand that the Senate is to take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. I think 
the remarks which I have made are per- 
tinent. If the Senate is to meet at 11 
o’clock I hope some plan can be worked 
out so that there will be no interference 
with the work of committees, and so that 
we may eliminate the confusion which 
has arisen in the past few days in con- 
nection with quorum calls. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I told the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that I would be present when the 
vote on the treaty was taken. I have 
since learned that I have a luncheon en- 
gagement in New Jersey tomorrow with 
various service groups. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
be absent from the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have a long standing engagement in 
Dayton, Ohio, for tomorrow night, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ab- 
sent myself tomorrow if necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 
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TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO THE 


UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF CER- 
TAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I am 
sure the majority leader will be giad to 
have me do what I am about to do. I 
send to the desk two reservations in con- 
nection with the treaty, and ask that they 
be read tonight. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservations will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGIstaTive CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That the fact of existence of extraordi- 
nary drought, the reduction of consumptive 
uses in the United States attributable there- 
to, and of all other factors interfering with 
the delivery to Mexico of water of the Colo- 
rado River under the last paragraph of arti- 
cle 10, of this treaty, shall be determined 
by the United States section. 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratifications of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty, 
and will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


» At the end of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact or 
contract hertofore made by the United States, 
with its States, public agencies, or citizens. 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratification of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty and 
will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


JUST BE YOURSELF, MR. PRESIDENT— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
feel sure that every Senator who was in 
attendance today at the joint session of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives was proud of the manner in which 
our former colleague, who has now had 
this vital and important responsibility 
thrust upon him, conducted himself. I 
feel sure that every Senator is sympa- 
thetic toward the President in the situa- 
tion in which he now finds himself. 

In this connection, I invite attention 
to an editorial entitled “Just Be Your- 
self, Mr. President,” published today in 
the Washington News. The first para- 
graph of the enditorial reads: 

President Truman is finding that in this 
country there’s no shortage of one thing. 
That's advice. He’s getting more advice from 
more sources than any other man in the 
world. It’s surprising how many people 
know just exactly what Mr. Truman ought 
to do to run this country right. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec-<ap, 
as follows: 
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JUST BE YOURSELF, MR. PRESIDENT 


President Truman is finding that in this 
‘country there’s no shortage of one thing. 
That's advice. He’s getting more advice from 
more sources than any other man in the 
world. It’s surprising how many people 
know just exactly what Mr. Truman ought 
to do to run this country right. 

Fortunately for his peace of mind the new 
President is by nature a good listener, and 
is gifted with a sense of humor and a sense 
of proportion. And he’s not exactly wet be- 
hind the ears—he's 61 years of age, has spent 
a large part of nis adult life in the public 
service, has been around Washington the last 
10 years and knows more than most about 
what goes on here. So Mr. Truman probably 
will take all this volunteer advice in his 
stride. 

Mr. Truman once defined himself as a 
“common-sense liberal.” We've a hunch 
that what this country wants right now is 
just a strong application of common-sense 
liberalism, to the solution of our problems, 
foreign and domestic. The country wants 
the war won quickly, wants the peace made 
as secure as practical statesmanship can 
make it. 

In the peace to come, the country wants to 
be itself again, without too much direction 
from Washington. We don’t want to sacri- 
fice any of the social gains toward which the 
late President Roosevelt aimed. We want 
their attainment. 

We want as many of our individual liber- 
ties as we can retain, and as much social 
security as we can afford. We want to con- 
tinue collective bargaining. We want social 
responsibility in business management, sta- 
bility in farm prices, free commerce in free 
markets, truth in securities. We want mo- 
nopolies regulated and opportunities open 
for all. We want everybody to have a chance 
to get ahead. We want all this without bur- 
dening future generations with too much 
debt. We want to pay our way as we go. 

All those things Mr. Truman believes in, 
as his voting record in Congress testifies. He 
has a fundamental faith in our constitutional 
government, an abiding confidence in the 
wisdom of our representative processes. 
Members of the Senate and House who have 
watched Mr. Truman’s work as a lawmaker 
reciprocate that confidence. They will want 
to help him. 

Being a man of some substance, character, 
and heft, Mr. Truman probably can endure 
all this advice without faltering or turning 
aside. But, after all, he need only be him- 
seif—a common-sense liberal—and go ahead 
with his job. 

President Truman's first diplomatic move 
is as significant as it is successful. 

The big test of his statesmanship in fore 
eign affairs will be the Golden Gate Confer- 
ence. When he entered the White House the 
darkest shadow on the coming Conference 
Was Marshal Stalin's refusal to send Foreign 
Commissar Molotov as head of the Soviet 
delegation. Mr. Truman's first major act as 
President was to message Mr. Stalin that Mr. 
Molotov’s attendance at the United Nations 
Conference “would be welcomed as an ex- 
pression of earnest cooperation” by Russia. 
The marshal promptly agreed. 

The boldness, the skill, and the success of 
this move should quiet some of the fears 
regarding the President’s lack of diplomatic 
training and unfamiliarity with Big Three 
negotiations. 

Obviously the President is handicapped 
somewhat by the necessity of picking up in 
the midst of delicate foreign negotiations 
at a most critical moment in world affairs. 
The difficulty now is even greater because the 
late President Roosevelt was in effect his 
own Secretary of State, and conducted for- 
eign affairs largely on a personal level with 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and other foreign 
heads. But Secretary Stettinius and Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr, Truman's closest adviser—were 
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at Yalta, as was Mr. Hopkins. Their reports 
to Mr. Truman make up in part for the fail- 
ure to keep a written American record at 
Yalta, though they were not present at im- 
portant private sessions of the Big Three. 

But this is not as severe a handicap to Mr. 
Truman as it may appear. Indeed, it has 
great advantages. It gives Mr. Truman a 
freer hand He is not bound by the off-the- 
record personal understandings of his prede- 
cessor. 

Of course he is committed—and nobody 
need have any doubts on that score—by all 
formal Roosevelt agreements, to the full ex- 
tent of the limited authority of any Presi- 
dent to make binding commitments in ad- 
vance of Senate ratification. But, since the 
Atlantic Charter United Nations Declaration, 
and the Hull-Moscow Pact, are acceptable to 
Congrees and the new administration, there 
is no difficult problem here—as in some Allied 
countries—over the basic Allied agreements. 

The problem, rather, is to apply and per- 
fect the tentative Dumbarton and Yalta 
plans in line with those basic pledges of 
the Altantic Charter. Fortunately the late 
President made clear that the Dumbarton 
and Yalta plans are subject to revision by 
the United Nations at San Francisco—inevi- 
tably so, because the other Allies cannot be 
bound by agreements to which they are not 
party. 

If the surprisingly sure touch of his quick 
move in the Molotov matter is an indica- 
tion, President Truman understands the San 
Francisco problem and how to handle it. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar be now called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the calendar, 


COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alfred Schindler to be Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I hope it 
is not presumptuous on my part, but I 
was wondering whether, in the changed 
circumstances which have so recently 
come about, these nominations should be 
considered at this time. I merely raise 
the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have received no re- 
quest from anyone to postpone them. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no desire to sug- 
gest that they be postponed, but I did 
think it was proper to inquire about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that 
former Senator Truman, who was lately 
Vice President and is now President of 
the United States, had knowledge of the 
appointment of Alfred Schindler as 
Under Secretary. I have heard of no 
objection. 

Mr. WHITE. I make no question in the 
case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent, when he was Vice President, asked 
me to take an active part in having this 
nomination confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
ticn of James G. Smyth to be collector 


of internal revenue for the first district 
of California, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Wit}. 
out objection, the nomination is con. 
firmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stella Creekmore to be postmaster 
at Rockholds, Ky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out objection, the nomination is con. 
firmed. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Marine Corps nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Marine Corps nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified in all these cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 17, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate April 16, 1945: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
UNDER SECRETARY 

Alfred Schindler, to be Under Secretary of 

Commerce. 
CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

James G. Smyth, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of Cali- 
fornia. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 
FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Claude A. Larkin to major general, from 
April 1, 1945. 

William P. T. Hill to be major general, from 
April 1, 1945. 

Ivan W. Miller to be brigadier general, 
from January 21, 1945. 

POSTMASTER 
KENTUCKY 
Stella Creekmore, Rockholds, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Aprit 16, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Jacob S. Payton, D. D., 
Washington, D. C., Director of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we acknowledge Thy excellency, we re- 
turn thanks for Thy continued goodness, 
and confess to Thee our sins and short- 
comings. Amid the tribulations of our 
times, we need Thy peace for our hearts. 
In a day of confusion, we require the 
wisdom which is from above, In a 
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clamorous world, teach us to be silent 
that we may hear what the Lord doth 
say. We turn to Thee, O Lord, whose 
merey endureth forever and whose prom- 
ises to those who put their trust in Thee 
are faithfully kept. 

We pray for the President of the 
United States as he assumes his heavy 
responsibilities. Grant him strength for 
his labors, discernment of the things 
that make for national righteousness, 
courage for the realization of his ideals, 
and always a steadfast faith in Thee in 
directing the destinies of America. 

Sustain our fighting forces with valor 
and guard us against failure to protect 
and preserve the peace and the freedom 
bought by their sacrifices. We offer our 
prayer in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, April 14, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 

SENATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration (H. Con. Res. 42), 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, the 
lsth day of April 1945, at 1 o'clock post 
meridian, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Speak- 
er may declare a recess at any time dur- 
ing the day, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Tie SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar today may be dis- 
pensed with and that it be in order to call 
the Consent Calendar on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachussets? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the Congress on 
Monday, April 16, 1945. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 4 minutes 
p. m., the House stood in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 


At 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the President pro tempore and 
the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by its President 
pro tempore, Secretary, and Sergeant at 
Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
took the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints the following 
members of the committee to escort the 
President of the United States into the 
Chamber: Messrs. McCormack, DovuGH- 
Ton of North Carolina, and Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate. On the part of the Senate the 
Chair appoints as members of the com- 
mittee to escort the President of the 
United States into the Chamber Sena- 
tors BARKLEY, WHITE, and GEORGE. 

At 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court entered 
the Chamber and took the seats reserved 
for them in front of the Speaker’s ros- 
trum. 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Chargés d’Affaires of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of the foreign govern- 
ments entered the Chamber and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum, 

At 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, an- 
nounced the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Chamber and took the seats reserved 
for them in front of the Speaker's ros- 
trum. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. 
Ralph R. Roberts, announced the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 
LApplause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress: I have the great pleasure and the 
high privilege of presenting to you the 
President of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the Congress: It is 
with a heavy heart that I stand before 
you, my friends and colleagues in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Only yesterday, we laid to rest the mor- 
tal remains of our beloved President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. At a time 
like this, words are inadequate. The 
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most eloquent tribute would be a rever- 
ent silence. 

Yet, in this decisive hour, when world 
events are moving so rapidly, our silence 
might be misunderstood and might give 
comfort to our enemies. 

In His infinite wisdom, Almighty God 
has seen fit to take from us a great man 
who loved, and was beloved by, all hu- 
manity. 

No man could possibly fill the tremen- 
dous void left by the passing of that noble 
soul. No words can ease the aching 
hearts of untold millions of every race, 
creed, andcolor. The world knows it has 
lost a heroic champion of justice and 
freedom. 

Tragic fate has thrust upon us grave 
responsibilities. We must carry on. 
Our departed leader never looked back- 


ward. He looked forward and moved 
forward. That is what he would want 
us todo. That is what America will do. 


So much blood has already been shed 
for the ideals which we cherish, and for 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt lived 
and died, that we dare not permit even a 
momentary pause in the hard fight for 
victory. 

Today, the entire world is looking to 
America for enlightened leadership to 
peace and progress. Such a leadership 
requires vision, courage, and tolerance. 
It can be provided only by a united Na- 
tion deeply devoted to the highest ideals. 

I call upon all Americans to help me 
keep our Nation united in defense of 
those ideals which have been so elo- 
quently proclaimed by Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

I want, in turn, to assure my fellow 
Americans and all of those who love 
peace and liberty throughout the world 
that I will support and defend those 
ideals with all my strencth and with all 
my heart. That is my duty, and I shall 
not shirk it. 

So that there can be no possibe mis- 
understanding, both Germany and Ja- 
pan can be certain, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, America will continue the fight 
for freedom until no vestige of resistance 
remains. 

We are deeply conscious of the fact 
that much hard fighting is still ahead 
of us. 

Having to pay such a heavy price to 
make complete victory certain, America 
will never become a party to any plan 
for partial victory. 

To settle for merely another tempo- 
rary respite would surely jeopardize the 
future security of all the world. 

Our demand has been, and it remains, 
unconditional surrender. 

We will not traffic with the breakers 
of the peace on the terms of the peace. 

The responsibility for the making of 
the peace—and it is a very grave respon- 
sibility—must rest with the defenders 
of the peace, the United Nations. We 
are not unconscious of the dictates of 
humanity. We do not wish to see un- 
necessary or unjustified suffering. But 
the laws of God and of man have been 
violated and the guilty must not go un- 
punished. Nothing shall shake our de- 
termination to punish the war criminals 
even though we must pursue them to the 
ends of the earth. 








Lasting peace can never be secured if 
we permit our dangerous opponents to 
‘ plot future wars with impunity at any 
mountain retreat, however distant. 

In this shrinking world, it is futile to 
seek safety behind geographical barriers. 
Real security will be found only in law 
and in justice. 

Here in America we have labored long 
and hard to achieve a social order worthy 
of our great heritage. In our time tre- 
mendous progress has been made toward 
a really democratic way of life. Let me 
assure the forward-looking people of 
America that there will be no relaxation 
in our efforts to improve the lot of the 
common people. 

In the difficult days ahead, unques- 
tionably we shall face problems of stag- 
gering proportions. However, with the 
faith of our fathers in our hearts, we 
fear no future. 

On the battlefields, we have frequently 
faced overwhelming odds—and won. At 
home, Americans will not be less resolute. 

We shall never cease our struggle to 
preserve and maintain our American way 
of life. 

At this very moment America, along 
with her brave allies, is paying again a 
heavy price for the defense of our free- 
dom. With characteristic energy, we are 
assisting in the liberation of entire na- 
tions. Gradually, the shackles of slavery 
are being broken by the forces of free- 
dom, 

All of us are praying for a speedy vic- 
tory. Every day peace is delayed costs a 
terrible toll. 

The armies of liberation today are 
bringing to an end Hitler’s ghastly threat 
to dominate the world. Tokyo rocks 
under the weight of our bombs. 

The grand strategy of a United Na- 
tions’ war has been determined—due in 
no small measure to the vision of our 
departed Commander in Chief. We are 
now carrying out our part of that strat- 
egy under the able direction of Admiral 
Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral King, 
General Arnold, General Eisenhower, 
Admiral Nimitz, and General MacArthur. 

I want the entire world to know that 
this direction must and will remain un- 
changed and unhampered. 

Our debt to the heroic men and valiant 
women in the service of our country can 
never be repaid. They have earned our 
undying gratitude. America will never 
forget their sacrifices. Because of these 
sacrifices, the dawn of justice and free- 
dom throughout the world slowly casts 
its gleam across the horizon. 

Our forefathers came to our rugged 
shores in search of religious tolerance, 
political freedom, and economic opportu- 
nity. For those fundamental rights, 
they risked their lives. We well know 
today that such rights can be preserved 
only by constant vigilance, the eternal 
price of liberty. 

Within an hour after I took the oath 
of cffice, I announced that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference would proceed. We 
will face the problems of peace with the 
same courage that we have faced and 
mastered the problems of war. 

In the memory of those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice, in the memory of 
our fallen President, we shall not fail. 
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It is not enough to yearn for peace. 
We must work, and if necessary, fight for 
it. The task of creating a sound inter- 
national organization is complicated and 
difficult. Yet, without such organiza- 
tion, the rights of man on earth cannot 
be protected. Machinery for the just 
settlement of international differences 
must be found. Without such machin- 
ery, the entire world will have to remain 
an armed camp. The world will be 
doomed to deadly conflict, devoid of hope 
for real peace. 

Fortunately, people have retained hope 
for a durable peace. Thoughtful people 
have always had faith that ultimately 
justice must triumph. Past experience 
surely indicates that, without justice, an 
enduring peace becomes impossible. 

In bitter despair, some people have 
come to believe that wars are inevitable. 
With tragic fatalism, they insist that as 
wars have always been, of necessity, wars 
will always be. To such defeatism, men 
and women of good will must not and 
cannot yield. The outlook for humanity 
is not so hopeless. 

During the darkest hours of this hor- 
rible war, entire nations were kept going 
by something intangible—hope. When 
warned that abject submission offered 
the only salvation against overwhelming 
power, hope showed the way to victory. 

Hope has become the secret weapon of 
the forces of liberation. 

Aggressors could not dominate the hu- 
man mind. As long as hope remains the 
spirit of man will never be crushed. 

But hope alone was not and is not suf- 
ficient to avert war. We must not only 
have hope but we must have faith 
enough to work with other peace-loving 
nations to maintain the peace. Hope 
was not enough to beat back the aggres- 
sors as long as the peace-loving nations 
were unwilling to come to each other’s 
defense. The aggressors were beaten 
back only when the peace-loving nations 
united to defend themselves. 

If wars in the future are to be pre- 
vented, the peace-loving nations must be 
united in their determination to keep the 
peace under law. The breaking of the 
peace anywhere is the concern of peace- 
loving nations everywhere. 

Nothing is more essential to the fu- 
ture peace of the world than continued 
cooperation of the nations which had to 
muster the force necessary to defeat the 
conspiracy of the Fascist powers to domi- 
nate the world. 

While these great states have a special 
responsibility to enforce the peace, their 
responsibility is based upon the obliga- 
tions resting upon all states, large and 
small, not to use force in international 
relations except in the defense of law. 
The responsibility of the great states is 
to serve and not dominate the peoples of 
the world. 

To build the foundation of enduring 
peace we must not only work in harmony 
with our friends abroad but we must 
have the united support of our own 
people, 

Even the most experienced pilot cannot 
bring a ship safely into harbor, unless he 
has the full cooperation of the crew. 
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For the benefit of all, every individual 
must do his duty. 

I appeal to every American, regardless 
of party, race, creed, or color, to support 
our efforts to build a strong and lasting 
United Nations organization. 

You, the Members of Congress, surely 
know how I feel. Only with your help 
can I hope to complete one of the greatest 
tasks ever assigned to a public servant. 
With divine guidance, and your help, we 
will find the new passage to a far better 
world, a kindly and friendly world, with 
just and lasting peace. 

With confidence, I am depending upon 
all of you. 

To destroy greedy tyrants with plans 
of world domination, we cannot continue 
in successive generations to sacrifice our 
finest youth. 

In the name of human decency and 
civilization, a more rational method of 
deciding national differences must and 
will be found. 

America must assist suffering human- 
ity back along the path of peaceful prog- 
ress. This will require time and tol- 
erance. We shall need also an abiding 
faith in the people, the kind of faith and 
courage which Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt always had. 

Today, America has become one of the 
most powerful forces for good on earth. 
We must keep it so, We have achieved 
a world leadership which does not depend 
solely upon our military and naval might. 

We have learned to fight with other 
nations in common defense of our free- 
dom. We must now learn to live with 
other nations for our mutual good. We 
must learn to trade more with other 
nations so that there may be—for our 
mutual advantage—increased produc- 
tion, increased employment, and better 
standards of living throughout the world. 

May we Americans live up to our glori- 
ous heritage. 

In that way, America may well lead 
the world to peace and prosperity. 

At this moment, I have in my heart a 
prayer. As I assume my heavy duties, 
I humbly pray to Almighty God, in th: 
words of Solomon: 

“Give therefore Thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge Thy people, that 
I may discern between good and bad: For 
who is able to judge this Thy so great a 
people?” 

I ask only to be a good and faithfu! 
servant of my Lord and my people. [Ap- 
plause, and Members rising. ] 

At 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m. the 
President retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court retired from 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

At 1 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m. the 
Speaker announced that the joint ses- 
sion was dissolved. 

Thereupon the President pro tempore 
and the Members of the Senate returned 
to their Chamber 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1:27 p.m. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT REFERRED 
tO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
HOUSE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the message of the President 
of the United States be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

The mction was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Fy unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Stewart, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Bennett of Missouri, for an 
indefinite period, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Manasco, indefinitely, after 
Wednesday, April 18, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 17, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10:30 o’clock a. m., Tues- 
day, April 17, 1945. 

To resume hearings on the subject of 
newsprint. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 o’clock a. m. Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the shib-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’clock 
a.m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

390. A ‘etter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules, 
covering records proposed for disposal by va- 
rious Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

391. A letter from the Director of Budget 
and Reports, Navy Department, transmitting 
report showing the name, age, legal residence, 
rank, branch of service, with special quali- 
fications therefor, of each person commis- 
sioned from civilian life into the United 
States Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and the Coast Guard Reserve, during 
the period February 1 to March 381, 1945, 
inclusive, who have not had prior commis- 
sioned military service; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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392. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June $80, 1944, of the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund created by sec- 
tion 10 (b) of the act, including a summary 
of operations of the fund from its establish- 
ment to June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUELIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2286. A bill for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; without amendment (Rept. No. 


422). Referred to the 
Whole House. 


Committee of the 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 2888. A bill relating to disbursement 
of joint funds of the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 2889. A bill to provide for the wear- 
ing of wound chevrons and war-service chev- 
rons by members of the naval forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 2890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 2891. A bill to amend subsection (4) 
of section 200, and subsection (3) of section 
500, of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 2892. A bill authorizing the city of 
Keokuk, Iowa, to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 2893. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 2894. A bill to impose certain restric- 
tions on the disposition of naval vessels and 
facilities necessary to the maintenance of the 
combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 2895. A bill to authorize the granting 
of national service life insurance to certain 
members of the armed forces who have been 
denied such insurance for physical reasons; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 2896. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Construction Corps, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to the rank of admiral; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R. 2897. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously, 
in the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.J.Res.152. Joint resolution designat- 
ing January 30, the birthday of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a 
national holiday, and designating his cot- 
tage at Warm Springs, Ga., as a national 
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shrine for the American people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States, and others, to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles; to the Committee on the Ju- 
Giciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Res. 217. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that April 
22, 1945, be set aside and observed as Presi- 
dent Truman Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 218. Resolution designating the title 
of the Conference to be held at San Fran- 
cisco as the Roosevelt Conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 
rial was presented and referred, as 
foliows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Ezyptian Chamber of Deputies, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, by expressing sin- 
cerest sympathy and condolences for the ter- 
rible loss sustained through the untimely 
death of our great President; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. 2898. A bill for the relief of the An- 
derson Equipment Co., Omaha, Mebr.; to t 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 2889. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hannon; to the Committee on Claims 

H.R. 2900. A bill for the relief of Edward P. 
Standley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 2901. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Janet 

McKilip; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 2902. A bill for the relief of Althea 
Briggs Horton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 2903. A bill granting a pension to 
Clarence DeHart; to Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 2904. A bill for the relief of Clyde 
Rownd, Della Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2905. A bill for the relief of William 
P. Gillingham; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2906. A bill for the relief of Coy C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

369. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the pres- 
ident of the Progressive Union Republican 
Party of San Juan, P. R., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
expressing profound sympathy to this Na- 
tion for the loss caused by the death of our 
beloved President; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

370. By Mr. MURDCCK: Petition of the 
Legislature of Arizona, House Joint Me- 
morial 3, requesting the establishment of 
additional hospital beds for war veterans in 
Arizona; to the Commitiee on World War 
Veterans Legislat 
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371. By Mr. HOPE: Petition by citizens of 


Attica, Kans., relative to Bryson bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

372. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing the signatures of 20 citizens of Hartwick, 
Otsego County, State of New York (Thirty- 
first Congressional District), advocating the 
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actment by the Congress of the Bryson 
bill H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 


SENATE 


Turspay, Aprit 17, 1915 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Out of the depths have we cried unto 
Thee, O God of our salvation. But even 
in the darkened valley of unutterable loss 
our anxious eyes are fixed on the hills of 
Thy help and healing, our lonely hearts 
are stilled and strengthened by the sus- 
taining certainty that no loss can include 
the loss of Thee. 

In this numbing and bewildering hour 
may there come to us, Thy children, the 
awed vision’ which for Thy ancient 
prophet changed dirges of despair into 
paeans of victory: 

“In the year that King Uzziah died 
I saw the Lord high and lifted up.” 

May the searching splendor of that 
great white throne which is not empty 
lift up our drooping hearts, rebuke our 
foolish pride, restore our fearful spirits, 
and endue us with power for the unfin- 
ished task of rebuilding the shattered 
world after the pattern shown us in the 
Mount. In the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. B*rKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Monday, April 16, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 12, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 298) to 
continue Commodity Credit Corporation 
as an agency of the United States, in- 
crease its borrowing power, revise the 
basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY JAMES M. COX 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the 
Miami Daily News of April 15, 1945, ap- 
pears a magnificent editorial containing 
a biography and eulogy of our late great 
President Roosevelt by Hon. James M. 
Cox. This article, by the man who was 
running mate of President Roosevelt in 
1920, will be a valuable addition to the 
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permanent literature on this great and 
good President, for whom we sorrow so 
much. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ROOSEVELT 
(By James M. Cox) 


In this hour of a nation’s grief, we cannot 
but feel that death, that mute autocrat from 
whose decisions there is no appeal, has been 
most unkind. But this has happened before. 
If Lincoln had been spared, the wounds of 
war would have been more quickly healed, 
and the South would have been spared the 
horrible experiences of reconstruction. If 
Woodrow Wilson had not fallen in the midst 
of his struggle for peace, the world might 
have been vastly different today. And now, 
in this needful hour with so many things 
to be done—things that the President knew 
more about than anyone else—we find our- 
selves constantly confronted by the question, 
Why did this tragic thing have to be? Per- 
haps the deep meaning of it all, as with 
Lincoln and Wilson, is beyond the finite 
mind. 

While the President was greatly beloved, 
we are apt to think selfishly of the loss which 
we have sustained. Our minds turn to the 
unfinished tasks, but is there not a loftier 
emotion? By all the deserts of logic and jus- 
tice, should not our President have been kept 
here a little longer to see the fruits of his 
labors? If he had thought that the giving 
of his life now would be a benediction and 
aid to the struggle for an enduring peace, he 
would have had no complaint. 

It may well be that our thinking of what 
he would have done so well brings with it a 
more solemn appreciation of what he has 
already done. Maybe we are more aware of 
noble deeds that must not be undone. If 
this is to save us from the worst sides of 
human nature ihat have been so Costly in 
our politics in the past, then it is well that 
our President passes from his earthly labors 
to the peace of a happy immortality. 

I never knew Franklin D. Roosevelt until 
after we both were nominated at the San 
Francisco convention in 1920. He came to 
Columbus, where I was serving as Governor. 
He was tall and youthful in appearance, but 
a fine specimen of physical manhood. He 
remained there to attend the meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee, and we were 
together several days. His charm of manner, 
so widely noted through his later career, was 
with him then. He accepted in good spirit 
every decision that was made as to campaign 
policy. He was intensely interested in gov- 
ernment; and while he had a forward-looking 
view of domestic matters, the campaign was 
devoted almost exclusively to the League of 
Nations issue. He came to Dayton on notifi- 
cation day. He and I, at the head of a pa- 
rade, walked to the fairgrounds, about a mile 
and a half away. Most people he met had 
never seen him, but he made a fine impres- 
sion, and the general comment was that the 
party had acted wisely in placing him on 
the ticket. He was a good loser and never, 
to me, at least, gave evidence of a disturbing 
disappointment over the result of the elec- 
tion. 

In the years that followed there was a regu- 
lar flow of correspondence between us. After 
physical affliction fell upon him he visited 
the Florida Keys. He was always an enthu- 
siastic devotee of bone fishing. I visited him 
on the houseboat which he had leased for his 
cruise. The cruel blow had left him badly 
impaired physically, but his vibrant spirit 
remained. He was certain things would turn 
out all right and he could go on in his nor- 
mal pursuits of life. 

I did not favor his nomination in 1932, but 
while others fell by the wayside in that con- 
test and the three succeeding ones, I gave my 
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loyal support both in our newspapers and on 
the stump. He was kind enough to say to me 
in 1936 that my speech, delivered over a 
coast-to-coast network, was the very best of 
the campaign. He both wrote me and talked 
to me gratefully over the telephone about my 
radio address in 1944. 

Many of his critics have looked upon him 
as a crusader, ruthless in his destruction of 
long established policies of government, 
They have seemed to believe that he came 
into the White House with a fixed purpose—to 
tear up the existing order. I never believed 
that. It was Lincoln who said that men do 
not make events, events make men, and from 
the desolation that had fallen upon the coun- 
try in 1933 came his remedial program. 

The platform of 1932, a very able document, 
by the way, gave no detailed guide of what 
was to follow if the Democratic cause pre- 
vailed. Business was paralyzed, banks were 
closed, foreclosures of mortgages were throw- 
ing people out of their homes, labor was dis- 
turbed, farmers were bankrupt, and the aver- 
age man, particularly conscious of what he 
deemed to be governmental neglect, was ready 
to enlist behind the President in an entirely 
new departure. 

A well-known scientist once said to me that 
in boring around, seeking to discover what 
nature had kept concealed, passages were 
found into caverns and channels that led to 
discoveries much more important than what 
was being objectively sought. And so it was 
with Roosevelt. The deeper he got into the 
consequences of our ills the more apparent it 
was that our organs of government were more 
sorely afflicted than we knew. 

While he knew of the part I had played in 
remaking our whole State government in 
Chio under a new constitution and that I 
was often called a radical and Socialist at the 
time, he still recognized that many liberals, 
including myself, did not entirely agree with 
his philosophies. But the difference was more 
in administrative method than principle. 
And yet not a single unpleasant incident ever 
marred our friendship. His attitude of mind 
toward me in 1920 never changed. This gen- 
erous gesture continued even though the fates 
had altered our ranks. This naturally helped 
bind me to the man in ties of real affection. 

He knew he was taking advanced positions 
and that some things which he advocated 
were embarrassing to his sincere friends. I 
recall a circumstance illustrative of this. In 
the campaign of 1940 he visited the war plants 
in Dayton. He was given a tremendous wel- 
come. When we passed my newspaper oflice, 
the Daily News, all the employees had 
gathered at the windows. I pointed out 
Walter Locke, our editorial writer in chief, 
and remarked to Roosevelf: “There is your 
friend Walter Locke, the most zealous and 
one of the ablest New Deal writers in the 
country.” With a Roosevelt smile he fa- 
cetiously observed, “He must have made an 
awful lot of trouble for you.” 

Quite frequently I visited the President in 
the White House, but always at his invita- 
tion, because I had a strong feeling that un- 
bidden visitors were making a trespass on 
time that should have been put to better uses. 
We always lunched at his desk, and I recall 
many interesting conversations. I never dis- 
cussed official patronage with him and he 
often spoke about it. It so happened that at 
one of our luncheon engagements in 1940 he 
told me of his plans to create more of 4 
nonpolitical Cabinet and said that conditions 
would seem to justify a coalition arrange- 
ment. On a writing pad before him was the 
list of names of those whom he was con- 
sidering. I strongly objected to two of them, 
contending with respectful vigor that they 
would not be accepted by the country as a 
real intention on the part of the President 
to create better efficiency within the Govern- 
ment, He ran his pencil through both names, 
Later he appointed Stimson and Knox as the 
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heads of the War and Navy Derartments, re- 
spectively. 

He often reminded me of what he said 
was a good piece of advice, namely, that he 
cehould never make an important decision 
when he was either mentally or physically 
It was a gloomy day in Washington; 
+he fogs which seem so fond of the Potomac 
Valley had almost excluded any view of the 
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Monument from the President’s office. I re- 
marked that one could not live in that 
imate without having depressing days. 


When they came and tasks were knocking 
on his door for attention, he should dismiss 
them from his mind and come back to them 
in better shape to deal with them. 

It was always my feeling that in the cam- 
neaien of 1944 the President believed that he 
would live out his term of office, if he were 
elected. If he had any doubts about it, then 
beyond question our critical military situa- 
tion with the certainty of difficult times 
ahead in the making of peace, convinced the 
President that he should not desert his post, 
but should give all his strength even to his 
last hour, if it was fated that it should come 
before 1949. 

It must have been the Yalta Conference 
which broke down his great powers of re- 
sistance. He was an inordinately indus- 
trious man, a most remarkable thing in the 
face of his physical affliction. There is noth- 
ing so wearing on body and brain and nerve 
centers as conferences. At Yalta the isSues 
to be met could not but have been most 
exacting of his powers of endurance. It must 
have been more trying on Roosevelt than 
either Churchill or Stalin because the United 
States had been held responsible for the 
failure of the League of Nations and in the 
midst of present discussions, the head of our 
Government must have been constantly 
mindful that a greater responsibility rested 
upon him, 

This tremendous load must have taken its 
toll. Health reports after his return were 
more or less disquieting although, in a tele- 
phone conversation I had with him just be- 
fore he left for Warm Springs, he seemed to 
be quite himself. I remarked that if he 
was as well as he sounded, he must be in 
good shape. He said the most bedeviling 
thing was sinus trouble which persisted in 
the Washington climate. Nowhere else was 
he ever conscious of it. 

I apologized for taking his time, but he 
continued to talk, asking why I did not come 
to see him. I was complimented because I 
thought I caught a note of homesickness for 
old friendships in his voice. 

He was a man of great physical courage 
like his sons who followed him into the war 
and yet, his moral courage was just as strik- 
ing. He could easily have been a man of 
deep hatreds because the attacks on him 
were, if possible, more virulent than those 
that fell upon Jefferson and Jackson. He was 
a man of great common sense and realized 
that it was perfectly natural that men and 
interests, separated by the new order from 
governmental preferences, would husband 
most of their resentments for him. I re- 
member his once saying to me that he was 
sure the common people of the country loved 
him. Those were his precise words, and he 
further observed that that was ample com- 
pensation for all of the unpleasant things 
that had come. 

Sometime after the London Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 he asked me to come to Wash- 
ington and dine with him in the evening. 
The table was set in his workroom upstairs 
in the White House. He asked for a word 
picture of the London event—both events 
and personalities. Many things related be- 
stirred his mirth. I never saw him laugh so 
heartily. He begged me te go back to Day- 
ton and put into a written manuscript every- 
thing I had stated to him. 

It is safe to assert that no President ever 
knew so much about the ramifications of 
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Government departments. here was some 
basis for the complaint that he wanted too 
many departmental operations tied in to the 
White House. His administration might 
have functioned better and he might have 
lived longer if more matters of detail and 
even minor policy had cleared through the 
Cabinet Members. The conferences he held, 
even before we went into the war, and the 
delegations which were permitted to come to 
see him would have been enough to over- 
power a normally healthy person. I told him 
this one day and said he ought to put the 
Cabinet to work. He merely laughed and 
Said there was something in the Roosevelt 
blood which kept him moving all the time. 

No President ever knew so many people in 
the country—professional and college men, 
social workers, business executives, citizens 
of many types. His habit of calling men by 
their first names on short acquaintance was 
due to the spirit of comradeship which pos- 
sessed him. He loved people and was not 
one to hide his confidence in others. 

On his visit to Dayton in 1940, he dined 
with our family in the evening at Trailsend. 
His address which he broadcast over the radio 
from his private car came 2 or 3 hours later 
and this afforded an intensive discussion 
about the probabilities of war. It was very 
apparent that major plans were blueprinted 
in his mind in preparation for war if it had 
to come. He spoke of the supplies of tin and 
rubber that would be available and the value 
of British securities held in America which, 
if liquidated, would make a considerable 
sum, but would not be sufficient to keep Eng- 
land in the war very long. It was about this 
time that the President, with great adroit- 
ness took steps to keep England alive as a 
going nation, without giving encouragement 
to a pestiferous element in our country which 
was generating considerable opposition. It 
is fair to assume that except for this Hitler 
might have made his headquarters in London. 
We can go further in this speculation and 
ask ourselves whether Russia could have sur- 
vived without the aid from us. If it can be 
said that these two countries were saved at 
the outset by American help, then for this 
President Roosevelt was responsible. 

Let no one be deceived nor permit himself 
in prejudice to believe that Roosevelt was 
not the real leader in our war movements. 
Every industrial leader and every military 
commander, whether on land or sea, was 
kept on the alert by his untiring vigilance. 
He believed in our powers of production and 
expressed his convictions in the face of 
timidity, doubt, and sarcasm of many men 
who had spent their lives in the manufac- 
turing industry. It took courage to set aside 
the rule of seniority in the Army and Navy 
and his unfaltering move which had been so 
carefully thought out was a factor in our mil- 
itary successes. Naturally he consulted re- 
sponsible leaders in the Army and Navy, but 
any recommendations they made to the 
President had to be sold to him by the force 
of sheer fact and logic. So close was he to 
those on the war fronts that everyone from 
the privates up looked upon him as their 
leader with deep affection and confidence. 

In the preparations for peace his mind 
was burdened day and part of the night with 
the strategy of diplomacy and there is no 
doubt in the mind of a single unprejudiced 
person in this country that history will give 
him full credit for the part he played. His 
domestic policies, in principle, were accepted 
by the opposition political party in the cam- 
paign of 1944. 

This, it seems to me, is a truthful brief 
of what Roosevelt accomplished as President 
of the United States. One cannot appraise 
it all without being reminded of Stanton’s 
remark at the death of Lincoln, “He now be- 
longs to the ages.” 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor» an article by Hon. James 
M. Cox, published in the Miami Daily 
News of April 13, in which ex-Governor 
Cox states that President Roosevelt wiil 
rank with Jefferson, Jackson, and Wil- 
son in the history of our country. 

here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
He Witt RANK WITH JEFFERSON, JACKSON, 

WILson, Says Ex-Governor Cox 

The saddest thing of it all is that death 
had to deny to the President the hour of 
wnat would have been his two greatest tri- 
umphs—victory to our arms and lasting 
peace for the peoples of the earth. He was 
so much a part of both and carried them so 
near to completion that history will ascribe 
them largely to his genius and humanity. 

In the social and economic reforms which 
he has brought to our country, he will rank 
with Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson. For his 
mastery in international statesmanship, he 
will stand alone, the most conspicuous of all 
our Presidents. He held his own with 
Churchill and Stalin, two resolute characters. 
Time will reveal that his last strength was 
given not only to make world peace a living 
thing for generations to come but to preserve 
the rights of our country. His greatest do- 
mestic contribution was the creation of a 
better life for the average man. That will 
stand as his monument. 

Our hopes and prayers are that the death 
of our President will bring a sobering reficc- 
tion to all nations and a resolve to preserve, 
as an endearing structure, the cause for which 
he died. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, as in legisla- 
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tive session, the following business was 
ransacted. 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF POLAND 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rrec- 
ORD a resolution sent to me by the Polish- 
American Congress, New Hampshire di- 
vision, on the subject of the territorial 
integrity of Poland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

Resolution of the Polish-American Congress, 
New Hampshire Division 

The State of New Hampshire division of 
the Polish-American Congress, consisting of 
delegates representative of approximately 40 
Polish organizations of the State of New 
Hampshire namely, parishes, benevolent so- 
cieties, fraternal clubs, civic and musical or- 
ganizations, Polish veterans’ groups, and, in 
addition, prominent clergymen, business and 
commercial leaders from all parts of the State 
of New Hampshire, in meeting assembled on 
April 4, 1945, through its executive board, 
unanimously resolved and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas England declared war on Ger- 
many to guarantee the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Poland; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, in enumerating the aims of the United 
Nations, declared against any territorial ac- 
quisitions by the United Nations, and against 
any territorial changes that did not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the pco- 
ples concerned; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union, far from come 
plaining about the terms of the treaty of 
Riga (March 1921), years prior to the present 
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war, took the initiative in proposing to Po- 
land a treaty of nonaggression and neutral- 
‘ity based on respect for the then existing 
frontier; and 

“Whereas Poland faithfully observed this 
treaty, refusing several proposals from Hitler 
Germany to become an ally with him in 
attacking Russia, and 

“Whereas a deadly threat, not only to Po- 
land’s eastern frontier but to Poland’s inde- 
pendent existence, is implied in the decisions 
of the Crimea Conference to sanction Rus- 
Sia’s proposal to brutally and unilaterally 
partition and appropriate all of Poland east 
of the so-called Curzon or Molotov-Ribben- 
trop line; and 

“Whereas the circumstances surrounding 
the disposition and placement of the pro- 
posed territorial boundary lines of the Re- 
public of Poland, as well as the manner in 
which the people of this nation shall be 
permitted to determine the kind and form 
of their own government, give rise to serious 
concern as to whether the inherent rights 
and economic advantages of these peoples 
shall be safeguarded; and 

“‘Whereas eastern Poland, east of the Rus- 
sia proposed arbitrary Curzon line, would be 
of minor importance to Soviet economy, yet 
this area is indispensable to a healthy Polish 
economy, as it contains 84 percent of Po- 
land’s limited reserve of oil, almost three- 
fifths of its forests, and a very high percent- 
age of its agriculture output; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is further 
striving to foist on the peoples of Poland a 
governing body composed of Russian citizens 
of questionable character, reputation, and 
allegiance, which government is clearly non- 
representative of the Polish people but ac- 
tually a minority government that could not 
exist without Russian arms; and 

“Whereas the only hope for world peace 
lies in the fulfillment of the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter, which provide not only 
for the restoration of all territories seized 
by aggression in this war but also grants to 
each nation the privilege of selecting its own 
government without subversive interference 
or coercion on the part of any nation, large 
or small: 

“We, therefore, on the 4th day of April in 
the year of our Lord 1945 most firmly protest 
both against the decisions of the Yalta Con- 
ference in relation to the fifth partition of 
Poland and against the method by which 
this and other decisions concerning Poland 
were reached and denounce said decisions as 
a violation of sound morality and interna- 
tional law; and 

“Humbly petition and strongly urge you 
to exert all the power, influence, and voice 
of your good office to effectuate and press 
forward remedial measures to right the 
wrong arbitrarily imposed on Poland by 
clearly reaffirming the most urgent necessity, 
if world peace is to be realized, of strict and 
unequivocal adherence of all Allied Nations 
to the principles enunciated and pronounced 
in the Atlantic Charter as to the right of 
self-determination of all peoples, small or 
powerful alike. 

‘“‘POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE DIVISION, 
“JOSEPH J. BETLEY, President.” 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL BEDS FOR DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS IN MINNESOTA 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Recorp and appropriate 
reference a concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Minnesota me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact such legislation as may 
be necessary to provide for additional 
hospital beds for disabled veterans in the 
State of Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, under the rule, be printed 
in the REcorD: 

To the Committee on Finance: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide 
for additional hospital beds in the State of 
Minnesota for disabled war veterans 
Whereas there are at the present time ap- 

proximately 2,400 beds in the State of Min- 

nesota which are available for injured and 
disabled war veterans; and 

Whereas this number is entirely inadequate 
and there is an acute shortage in this State 
of beds for this purpose; and 

Whereas there is at the present time a 
waiting list of about 300 such veterans who 
are in need of hospitalization; and 

Whereas the number of returning veterans 
who need hospital treatment is increasing 
daily and will greatly increase in the imme- 
diate future; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

Minnesota (the House of Representatives con- 

curring), That the State memorialize the 

Congress of the United States to enact such 

legislation as may be necessary to provide in 

the immediate future for additional beds for 
disabled veterans in the State of Minnesota; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota is instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Member of 

Congress from the State of Minnesota. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to present 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Record a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the legislative assembly of 
Minnesota memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to take prompt ac- 
tion to ratify the agreement between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in the Recorp. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take 
prompt action to ratify the agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada for 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway 
Whereas representatives of the Govern- 

ments of the United States and of the Do- 

minion of Canada in 1941 consummated and 
signed an agreement for the development 
of the St. Lawrence River, both for naviga- 
tion and power purposes, so as to permit 
free passage of ocean-going ships from the 

Atlantic Ocean to the head of the Great 

Lakes and into the heart of the American 

Continent, and make available the develop- 

ment of this great potential source of elec- 

tric energy for necessary public use; and 
Whereas the agreement was under con- 
sideration by the Congress of the United 

States at the time of the Japanese attack at 

Pearl Harbor, and shortly thereafter we 

were at war with the Central Powers in 

Europe, as a consequence of which action on 

the agreement was advisedly deferred; and 
Whereas world developments since 1941 

have made it increasingly apparent that the 
securing of a permanent and just peace will 
inevitably be attended with vastly increased 
commerce with foreign nations, and particue 
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larly with the European and Asiatic nations 
and the great industries located on the Great 
Lakes and the agriculture of the Northwes: 
States will benefit as a result of the opening 
of the St. Lawrence as a shorter route fo; 
ocean commerce to deliver to foreign nations 
the products of our industries and agricui- 
ture, and more than ever before the develop- 
ment of the power to be generated by the 
St. Lawrence is recognized as a vital eco- 
nomic necessity; and 

Whereas the agreement is now again be- 
ing submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for approval, the Presidents of the 
United States for the past 25 years have com- 
mitted themselves to the development of the 
St. Lawrence, and President Franklin p. 
Roosevelt has characterized the St. Lawrence 
project as of economic value comparable to 
the Panama Canal, and a vital necessity as a 
defense measure; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota, throuch 
its legislature, for the last 25 years has af- 
firmed its continued support of this project, 
and through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Commission of Minnesota has 
continuously promoted the development of 
the St. Lawrence River, believing that the 
project is a vital necessity for the stimulation 
and development of the resources of this 
State and of the entire Northwest, as well as 
a great economic advantage to the Nation, 
and that the project has already been too 
long delayed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate, the house of 
representatives concurring, commend and 
support the President of the United States in 
his steadfast, consistent, and energetic sup- 
port of this project, and urge the Congress 
of the United States, without further delay, 
to approve and ratify the agreement already 
concluded with the Dominion of Canada, 
and provide the necessary funds for the 
speedy completion of this great project as a 
vital, economic, and defense necessity. 

That the secretary of state be instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the State of 
Minnesota. 


METHODS OF ASSURING PEACE — 
RESOLUTIONS BY WARREN POST, NO. 23, 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BOWLING 
GREEN, KY. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of resolutions adopted by War- 
ren Post, No. 23, of the American Legion 
at Bowling Green, Ky. The resolutions 
have been sent to me by Hon. W. M. 
Willey, commander of the post. The 
resolutions relate to future conferences 
and efforts to secure peace for the people 
of the United States. I believe they 
are very good and sound resolutions, and 
I ask unanimous consent to present them 
for appropriate reference and printing 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Warren Post, No. 23, American 
Legion, Bowling Green, Ky., has for the past 
several weeks, been giving consideration to 
the proposed enactment, now in congres- 
sional committees, providing for what is gen- 
erally termed “universal military training” 
following the present World War; and 

Whereas since the introduction of this pro- 
posed enactment, the Yalta Conference of the 
three great leaders, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin, has occurred, and, soon thereafter, the 
historic and successful Pan-American Confer- 
ence was held in Mexico City; and 
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Whereas on April 25, 1945, a conference of 
United Nations representatives will open in 
San Francisco, Calif.; and 

Whereas we hope that in the fight for 
neace the United Nations are ahead of sched- 
ule as they are in the pursuit of the war, and 
those individuals and organizations who be- 
lieve profoundly in the wisdom of strong 
national defense either recognize or should 
recognize that the Allied Nations of the world 

e moving in a determined manner toward a 
new world order; and 

Whereas various proposals on what con- 
stitutes a good national defense were made 
on various assumptions of the future: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Warren Post, No. 23, Ameri- 
con Legion, Department of Kentucky, pur- 
suant to a vote of the membership present 
at its regular meeting date on the 10th day 
of April 1945: 

1. It is the opinion of the members of said 
post that future wars will be fought by 
marching science and marching resources, 
and not so much by marching men—that the 
next war, if it occurs, will be largely fought 
out by long-range bombs and rockets, which 

» now at the beginning of untold develop- 
ment and expansion—that it will be, in large 
part, a war of long-range artillery duels 
across the oceans—that robot bombs and 
reckot projectiles are now in their experi- 
mental stage, with the battered English 
people serving as “guinea pigs’—that our 

dren have an appointment with the fu- 

ire scientific development of these aggressor 
nations; be it further 

Resolved by Warren Post, No. 23, American 
Legion, That now is the time for all America 
to give serious consideration to a broad, 

mprehensive program for good national 
defense, and to that end, we propose: 

1. SCIENTIFIC ARMAMENTS FOR DEFENSE 


(a) Creation of an army of laboratory 
cientists and technicians—working with a 
passion for the development of all forms of 
lethal weapons—with the hope that the very 
fact of their possession by this country will 
prevent the necessity for their use. 

(b) Build up large stock pile of metallic 
resources, and however much the country may 
be at peace for a while, preserve it with deter- 
mination against its possible necessary use. 

(c) Reconvert American industry at the 
close of this war in such a manner that it can 
be turned back to war industry much more 
quickly than heretofore. 


2, INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE CORPS 


The development of a highly trained. com- 
petent International Intelligence Corps, to 
the end that this country should not again 
have a pay the frightful price of guessing at 
what is going on in the rest of the world to 
the end that there be no more unfortunate 
incidents typified by Pearl Harbor. 


3. PERMANENT MILITARY AIR FORCE 


(a) The training of at least 100,000 volun- 
teer, hand-picked aviators annually. Make 
pay, living conditions, promotion, and careers 
in Army aviation sufficiently attractive to 
secure the necessary young men on a volun- 
tary basis. Thus development of the finest 
and most modern Air Force in the world. 

(b) Begin their training at an early age. 
Much of it could be done in the elementary 
schools. 

(c) The whole period of advance training 
should embrace 4 to 5 years, embodying the 
whole field of aeronautics. Should not only 
be perfectly trained pilots but should be 
masters of the science of aeronautics, 


4. A REVITALIZED PEACETIME ARMY 


(a) Continue to clean up the Regular 
American Army. Even before this war started 
we were raising our standards for admission. 

(b) Invite and attract a large volunteer 
Army with good pay, comforts of living, good 
environment. Make Army life a career com- 
parable to trades and occupations in civilian 
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life. Instead of making it easy to get into 
and hard to get out of. as heretofore, reverse 
the order and make it hard to get in, but 
easy to get out. No less discipline, but much 
more freedom. 
5. SUBSIDIARY NATIONAL DEFENSE AGENCIES 
(a) The rebuilding and reorganization fol- 


& * 
lowing this war of the National Guard, the 
State militia, and a much larger development 
of the R. O. T. C. training program; be it 
further 

Resolved, That by proposing the aforesaid 
program we would not intend for immediate 
action to be taken, but we do propose that 
the enactment providing military conscrip- 
tion following the war be held in abeyance 
until it is determined whether this country 
is to become a part of a cooperative world 
movement or whether these cooperative 
measures are to fail. If they are to succeed, 
it is impossible for us or anyone else to de- 
termine what our national course is to be. 
If they are to fail, then we favor the early 
adoption of the program set forth above. 
The program which the American Legion 
proposes is not a patchwork program. It 
recognizes, first, the new hazards for Amer- 
ica in modern Scientific warfare, and, sec- 
ondly, that so-called universal military train- 
ing, when and if passed by Congress, will 
probably be so modified that it would be 
nothing more than a delusion to look upon 
it as adequate national defense. 

A stand is not taken for or against uni- 
versal military training, but proponents— 
whose good faith we do not question—have 
said, “It will create such a great body of 
effective reserves that this country will be 
forever safe from attack.” We believe the 
above quotation represents honest but dan- 
gerous thinking. We look forward, hope- 
fully, to a broad program of physical train- 
ing following this war, but we do not regard 
a physical fitness program as adequate to 
our national defense in the kind of world 
in which America will strive to live peace- 
fully, when this conflict is ended; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolution 
be given to the press, a copy forwarded to 
the Honorable EarLE CLEMENTs, Congressman 
from the Second District of Kentucky, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a copy to the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; and a copy 
to Senator A. B. CHANDLER, Senator from 
Kentucky on the Military Affairs Committee; 
also a copy be sent Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, 
majority leader of the Senate of the United 
States, and a copy be sent Garland Bryant, 
commander of the American Legion of Ken- 
tucky. 

G. C. GEORGE, Chairman, 
J. Murray HILL, 
C. STEVE RoEMER, 
Ropes K. MYEnxs, 
W. M. WILLEY, 
Dr. JNO. W. BLACKBURN, 
Committee. 
(All of Bowling Green, Ky., and mem- 
bers of Warren Post, No. 23, Ameri- 
can Legion.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H.R. 2603. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 188). 

By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 225. A bill to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; with an amendment (Rept. No. 189). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
ou Military Affairs; 
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S. J.Res.34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
a@ major general, United States Army, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 190). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 
. 5.875. A bill for the relief of Mercy Duke 
Boehl; to the Committee on Immigration. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
and that it be appropriately referred. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce another bill, on behalf of the 
majority leader the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |[Mr. BarkKLtey] and myself, au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S.876. A bill relating to the dismissal of 
indictments, informations, or complaints in 
criminal cases by the Attorney General or the 
United States Attorney; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUCAS (for himself and Mr. 
EAaRKLEY) : 

S. 877. A bill- authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously a 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

(Mr. WAGNER (for himself, Mr. Grorcr, 
and Mr. Murray) introduced Senate bill 878, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S.879. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a modern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(Mr. BUSHFIELD introduced Senate bill 
880, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. BRIDGES introduced Senate bill 881, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a scpa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for 
BANKHEAD): 

S. 882. A bill to provide for the establish- 
nent of a national fertilizer policy and pro- 
gram; to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain fertilizer plants by the Government and 
farmers’ cooperatives as a part of said pro- 
gram; to provide as a necessary incident of 
said program for the operation of such Gov- 
ernment-constructed fertilizer plants by 
farmers’ cooperatives; to provide for the test- 
ing and demonstrating of fertilizers produced 
in such Government and cooperative plants 
on a Nation-wide scale; to provide for the ex- 
ploration of fertilizer resources on the public 
lands; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 883. A bill for the relief of Charlie 
Tyson; and 

S. 884. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Mid- 
dle District of North Carolina to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the Patuxent Development Co., Inc.; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


himself and Mr. 
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By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S. 885. A bill to reduce the fees for postal 
meney orders issued to members of the armed 
forces serving outside the continental limits 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.886. A bill for the relief of Clarence S. 

Osika; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 887. A bill to regulate commerce by ex- 
empting interstate vendors from liability for 
payment or collection of certain State taxes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S.888. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to exchange with the Rosslyn Con- 
necting Railroad Co. certain lands in the 
vicinity of the War Department Pentagon 
Building, in Arlington, Va.; and 

S 889. A bill to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior di- 
vision of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

CREDIT TO SERVICEMEN UNDER FEDERAL 

OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from Georgia |Mr. GreorGce], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill to provide credit for 
servicemen under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program, which 
I ask to have appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 878) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, by 
giving insurance credits under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of that act for military service, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Wacner (for himself, Mr. Grorce, 
and Mr. Murray), was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance |Mr. Georce], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor [Mr. Murray], 
and myself, I have just introduced a bill 
to safeguard the insurance rights of serv- 
icemen and servicewomen under the Fed- 
eral o!d-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. ep- 
resentative Lyncn, of New York, is in- 
troducing a companion bill in the House. 

Legislation to this end is a matter of 
simple justice to our servicemen and is 
necessary to round out a comprehensive 
legislative program for servicemen and 
veterans. Legislation of this sort is nec- 
essary to prevent the insurance protec- 
tion of servicemen under social security 
from being impaired and in some in- 
stances from being permanently lost. 

The bill is designed to treat service 
men and women under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance just as though, instead 
of entering service, they had remained in 
civilian life in jobs covered under this 
program. The Government would pay 
the regular contributions required under 
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the law. The bill contains additional 

provisions designed to prevent duplica- 

tion of benefits between old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance and the various non- 

contributory Federal benefit programs. 
GENERAL SUPPORT FOR BILL 


In the last Congress I introduced leg- 
islation which proposed to extend to 
servicemen both unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The unemployment insurance 
features of my bill were incorporated in 
the G. I. bill of rights. The old-age in- 
surance provisions were not included in 
the G.I. bill since those in charge of the 
G.I. bill thought that it would be better 
to incorporate them in a separate bill. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day is similar to the bills on the same 
subject which I introduced in the last 
Congress. Everyone is in agreement with 
the general objective of the proposed leg- 
islation. The veterans’ organizations, 
the labor and employers’ organizations, 
the Social Security Board, several State 
legislatures, and representatives of both 
major political parties—all have en- 
dorsed the basic idea. 

From 1940 on, the late President Roose- 
velt repeatedly recommended to Con- 
gress the enactment of appropriate leg- 
islation on the subject. Iearnestly hope, 
therefore, that the bill can be speedily 
enacted into law. 


A provision having the same objective 
as the bill which I have introduced was 
passed by the Senate as a part of the 
bill which later became the Second Rev- 
enue Act of 1940. However, the provi- 
sion was deleted by the conference com- 
mittee and the following statement was 
made in the conference report: 


The managers on the part of the House 
desire to state that they agree with the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate that * * * 
the proposals (to preserve the old-age and 
survivors insurance protection of service- 
men) should be given prompt and careful 
consideration * * *. It is hoped that a 
comprehensive study of the subject matter 
contained in the President’s message of Sep- 
tember 14, 1940, be made as soon as prace 
ticable to the end that the proposals con- 
tained therein may be enacted into law 
with all reasonable dispatch, 


In its eighth annual report to the Con- 
gress the Social Security Board recom- 
mended legislation on this subject as 
follows: 


An immediate problem related to coverage 
arises from the situation of the millions of 
persons now in the armed forces. Because 
of the eligibility provisions and the method 
of computing benefits under the program, the 
insurance protection which service men and 
women may have acquired before their in- 
duction will be partly or wholly used up, and 
the amount of potential benefits payable to 
them or to their survivors will diminish. 
Service men and women have protection 
against death while in service, or after serv- 
ice from service-connected causes, in the 
form of benefits provided under veterans’ 
legislation; in some cases, survivors of veter- 
ans who die while in service will be eligible 
for both veterans’ benefits and old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. After discharge 
from service, however, many veterans will 
be without any survivorship protection in the 
event of death from non-service-connected 
causes. The problem with respect to veter- 
ans who live to retirement age is less acute, 
since very few who leave military service 
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after the war will be ineligible for old-sco 
and survivors insurance benefits because of 
their military service, and, though benefit 
amounts will be somewhat reduced in || 
cases, the amount of the reduction will be 
small. Moreover, the great majority of the 
present members of the armed forces wi!! 
not reach retirement age for many years. As 
a solution to the problems with respect to the 
armed forces, the Board recommends the 
adoption of provisions which will equitably 
protect potential insurance rights developed 
before entrance into the armed forces and 
which will give equitable wage credits based 
on periods of national service in lieu oj 
private employment. Such provisions should 
be accompanied by appropriate arrangements 
to reimburse the insurance system out of 
general funds of the Treasury. 


Both the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act already 
contain provisions under which an indi- 
vidual’s period of military service is taken 
into account in computing old-age retire- 
ment benefits. The need for similar pro- 
visions concerning the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program is at 
least as great as in the case of these two 
other contributory Federal retirement 
systems. 

Not only is legislation to preserve the 
old-age and survivors insurance rights 
of servicemen necessary, but it is highly 
desirable that the legislation be enacted 
as soon as possible. Prompt enactment 
of legislation is necessary so that 
monthly benefits may be paid currently 
in the future. 

As of February 28, 1944, about 64.0090 
claims for benefits had already been filed 
by the survivors of persons who died in 
military service, and this figure probably 
represents only a small proportion of the 
number of claims which would have 
arisen if credit for military service had 
been given under the program. I have 
received hundreds of letters during the 
past 4 years from all over the country— 
and from men stationed all over the 
world—asking why the Congress has not 
taken action on this matter. Other Sen- 
ators undoubtedly have had the same 
difficulty I have experienced in explain- 
ing to the satisfaction of these claimants 
why the social-insurance protection of 
the servicemen has not been maintained. 
Obviously, the longer the enactment of 
appropriate legislation is postponed, the 
greater will be the administrative burden 
of attempting to make satisfactory ex- 
planations, of keeping records of service 
deaths, of locating survivors of deceased 
servicemen, and of adjudicating claims, 
in cases where death occurred prior to 
enactment. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill would, in general, be effective 
as of September 7, 1939, the date on which 
the late President Roosevelt proclaimed 
a state of limited emergency to exist. 
Each serviceman would for social-se- 
curity purposes, be deemed to have been 
paid $160 for each month of service after 
that date and before the date on which 
he is no longer required to continue in 
service. The figure of $160 represents 
a fair approximation of the value of the 
average serviceman’s pay and perquisites. 
The same figure is used in the provision 
under which servicemen are given mili- 
tary-service credit under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The use of a uniform 
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feure for all servicemen will consider- 

ably simplify the work of the Social Se- 

curity Board and of the service depart- 
ments. 

The Government would pay both the 
employer and employee contributions. 
The amendment authorizes appropria- 
‘ions to the trust fund equal to the 
mounts which would be payable with 
respect to the wages of servicemen at the 
current tax rates imposed on employers 
and employees under the program, Ap- 
propriate retroactive contributions would 
also be authorized. However, it is con- 
templated that, under the amendment, 
actual appropriations would be less than 
the authorized amounts to the extent 
that full benefits were not paid to serv- 

‘men or their survivors by reason of the 
provisions preventing undesirable dupli- 
cations of benefits. 

In cases where a serviceman died prior 
to the enactment date of the amend- 

nent, benefits to his survivors would 
normally be payable retroactively, or, if 
benefits had already been awarded, the 
benefit amount would be recomputed to 
take account of his wages for military 
service, and the recomputed amount 
would be effective retroactively. 

The provisions designed to prevent un- 
desirable duplications of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits with pay- 
ments by the Veterans’ Administration 
would apply in cases where wage credits 
had been granted under the amendments 
and the beneficiary—either the ex- 
serviceman himself or a survivor—was 
eligible to receive veterans’ benefits based 
on the same period of service. In gen- 
eral, the portion of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits attributable to 
the war-service wage credits would be 
withheld in such cases. 

However, if the serviceman had been 
covered under the program for a mini- 
mum period of about a year and a half, 
either before or after his period of mili- 
tary service, his benefits or those of his 
dependents or survivors would not be re- 
duced below the minimums provided by 
the program, even if the beneficiary were 
also eligible for veterans’ benefits. 

Under the amendment, the portion of 
an individual’s® benefit attributable to 
wage credits for military service would 
be labeled “gratuitous.” This designa- 
tion would not only serve to mark out the 
portion of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit which would “e subject 
to reduction if veterans’ benefits were 
also payable, but in addition it would 
serve to avoid the payment of duplicate 
benefits based on military service under 
the various Federal retirement pro- 
grams—in particular, the railroad retire- 
ment program and the civil-service re- 
tirement program. Under the railroad 
program, the individual’s benefit amount 
is computed, in general, without regard 
to his military service if he is receiving 
“gratuitous” Federal benefits based on 
the same service. 

The same principle is recognized in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, although 
an amendment to that act would eventu- 
ally become necessary in order to make 
the principle apply to the “gratuitous” 
part of benefits under the old-age and 
Survivors insurance program arising 
from military service, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks a number 
of statements and resolutions by vet- 
erans’ organizations and State legisla- 
tures urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion to protect the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits of members of the 
armed forces. 


There being no cbjection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1945. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR WAGNER: During the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress you introduced the bill 
S. 1813, for yourself, Senator GrorGE, and 
Senator Clark, of Missouri. This was bill 
to amend title II of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, by giving insurance credits 
under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of that act for military 
service by providing for adjustment of bene- 
fits received under such title in certain cases, 

The American Legion is vitally interested 
in this subject, and at the last national con- 
vention, held in. Chicago, Ill., in September 
1944, a resolution was adopted, the resolving 
clause of which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
an immediate amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act providing a suitable credit for all 
military commissioned and noncommissioned 
personnel from date of entry into the mili- 
tary service or on or after October 16, 1940 
(date of first selective-service registration) .” 

Therefore, if you can see your way clear 
to reintroducing this measure, it will be very 
much appreciated by the American Legion. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Submitted by Post 321, Fcstoria, Ohio, to 
committee on war service and veteran em- 
ployment: Submitted for approval by the 
committee as amended. Adopted by the 1934 
National Encampment.) 

Resolution 318 

Resolution to amend the Social Security Act 

Whereas the present social security laws 
was enacted at a time when the United States 
was at peace and did not contemplate enter- 
ing a war; and 

Whereas the provisions of that law pro- 
vides for the wage earner to work a certain 
number of quarter years to become eligible 
for the benefits provided by said law, and if 
he has less than this number of quarter years 
credits his family is not benefited by the pro- 
visions of said law; and 

Whereas, on December 8, 1941, we entered a 
war following a period of selective service 
training wherein thousands of wage earners 
was taken from their regular employment and 
inducted into the service, both military and 
naval; and 

Whereas these men were removed from the 
social security rolls, and each 3 months spent 
in the service of the country deducted one- 
quarter year credit from the wage earner and 
reduced the benefits payable to his family 
in event of his death, and resulting in thou- 
sands of families being deprived of the bene- 
fits otherwise payable under the social se- 
curity law; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
can by an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, render thousands of American service- 
yen eligible and give to the dependents and 
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survivors of these soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines dying in the service of the country, the 
benefits envisaged by the Congress that en- 
acted the original faw, by writing into the 
law a section whereby men inducted into the 
service or enlisting therein, after September 
8, 1939, will be credited with having earned 
the sum of $160 a month while in the service 
and the Government paying into the Social 
Security fund the tax on said amount. In 
this manner all will be entitled to the bene- 
fits of said law and the families of men in 
service will not lose the benefits of said law: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Forty-fifth National En- 
campment, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That the Congress be advised 
of the condition and petitioned to enact into 
law the subject matter of this resolution, to 
the end that justice be done this great num- 
ber of personnel who have left their regular 
employment wherein they were covered by 
Social Security and entered a more hazardous 
employment in the defense of their country 
without the protection guaranteed their 
families by the social security law. And that 
Congress set forth in said law that “youths 
of 18 years who were not gainfully employed 
prior to entering the service shall be credited 
with the same earnings for Social Security 
protection as those who were gainfully em- 
ployed and had social security accounts prior 
to induction.” And that the national service 
officer and national legislative officer of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars be instructed to 
immediately consult with Members of Con- 
gress to induce said members to prepare and 
present an amendment to the Social Security 
law embodying the provisions of this petition. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART 


(This veterans’ organization, at their 
twelfth annual convention at Lancaster, 
Pa., August 6-9, 1944, adopted the follow- 


ing resolution, which had been submitted to 

the convention by the Mount Vernon (Wash- 

ington, D. C.) Chapter.) 

A resolution to provide for post-war adjust- 
ment for veterans of World War No. 2 
Whereas unless detailed advance plans have 

been made to prevent it, there will other- 

wise probably be several million veterans of 

World War No. 2 vainly looking for suitable 

employment who, in spite of the assurances 

given in the Selective Service Act, will be 
unable to secure same, because of the techno- 
logical and economic changes which will in 
the meantime have occurred; and 

Whereas several necessary steps will need 
to be taken to prevent millions of World War 

No. 2 veterans from continuing indefinitely 

to be unemployed, such as (1) the issuance 

of adjusted-service pay certificates or bonds, 
the amount of which should be based on the 
length and place of service of such dis- 
charges; (2) accrual of credits for unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age 

benefits, based upon length of service; (3) 

development of private enterprise; (4) in- 

creased standards of living for all Ameri- 
cans; (5) increased public works, nationally 


insurance 


and locally, and many other such steps 
which cannot now be specifically enumer- 
ated: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by Mount Vernon Chapter, Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, assembled in 
reqular session in Washington, D. C., this 
7th day of June 1944, That the national 
service director of the Military Order of the 
Purpls Heart is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to confer with other national Officers 
of the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
with the national officers of other veteran 
organizations, in the formulation of specific 
objectives, and to take such steps to bring 
about the enactment of such legislation, and 
to provide for such Presidential Executive 
orders, and the execution of such plans, aS 
are-designed to provide for the full suitable, 
gainful employment of all returning veterans 
of World War No. 2; and be it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted to the Department, District of Colum- 
bia, Military Order of the Purple Heart, for 
approval and presentatien to the next na- 
tional convention of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart for their consideration and 
adoption. 

Source: Proceedings of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart; House Document No. 686, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. 


STATEMENT BY MILLARD W. RICE, NATIONAL SERV= 
ICE DIRECTOR, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION, MARCH 28, 1944 

(Hearings on H. R. 3917 and S. 1767, p. 262) 
The Federal Government should also es- 

tablish similar credits, available to the Fed- 

eral Social Security Board for old-age insure 
ance purposes, 

RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS OF STATE LEGISLA= 
TURES RE THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR= 
ANCE PROTECTION OF SERVICEMEN 
Joint memorial of the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (Senate Joint Memorial 1): 

Submitted to both Houses of the United 

States Congress on March 27, 1945, and re- 

ferred to the appropriate congressional com- 

mittees. This memorial urges the enactment 
of legislation to expand the scope and cover- 
age of the social security program, and specif- 
ically cails for legislation to protect the old- 
aze and survivors insurance benefits of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. (CONGRESSIONAL 

RecorpD, March 27, 1945, p. 2200.) 

Conc'lrrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York: Submitted to the 
United States Senate on April 5, 1945, and 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Finance. This resolution is essentially the 
same as the Utah joint memorial referred to 
above. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, April 5, 1945, 
p. 3108.) 

Joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Vermont (Joint Resolution 30): This reso- 
lution, approved by the Vermont Legislature 
on April 3, 1945, memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to enact with all con- 
venient speed legislation providing that men 
and women in the armed forces shall receive 
appropriate old-age and survivors insurance 
wage credits for their period of military serv- 
ice. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 9, 1945, 
p. 3179.) 


NAMING OF NEW VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is now under construction in the 
city of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., a new vet- 
erans’ hospital. In that State the late 
Royal C. Johnson, who was a Member of 
the House of Representatives for 15 
years, was one of the foremost public 
men in this country in the service of the 
veterans of the First World War. 

I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill desig- 
nating this hospital at Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., as the Royal C. Johnson Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 880) to provide for desig- 
nation of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., as the Royal C. Johnson Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. I wish to say that 
Royal C. Johnson lived close to the 
North Dakota line. He was one of the 
outstanding men of the entire Northwest, 
as the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota well knows. Until recently his 
son was a prisoner of the Japanese in the 
Philippine Islands. The widow of the 
late Representative Royal C. Johnson 
lives in Washington with several small 
children. His son has made a very dis- 
tinguished record in this World War. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR TO WILLIAM 
MITCHELL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, more 
than a year ago I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the posthumous award to Billy 
Mitchell of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, was fa- 
vorably reported from that committee, 
and was passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate. It died somewhere in the House of 
Representatives. 

I now ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a similar bill, and it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT  pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 881) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
Medal of Honor to William Mitchell, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., AP- 
FPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 2603) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendments, namely: 

On page 16, line 3, after the word “coun- 
tries”, insert “Provided further, That reim- 
bursements incident to the maintenance of 
commissary service authorized under this 
head shall be credited to the appropriation 
for this purpose current at the time obliga- 
tions are incurred or such amounts are re- 
ceived: Provided further, That a detailed 
report shall be made to Congress annually of 
the receipts and expenditures of said com- 
missary service.” 

On page 16, line 18, after the word “Co- 
lumbia”, insert “Provided, That all refunds, 
repayments, or other credits on account of 
funds disbursed under this head shall be 
credited to the appropriation for this pur- 
pose current at the time obligations are in- 
curred or such amounts are received.” 

On page 20, line 23, after the word “‘organ- 
izations”, insert “printing and _ binding 
without regard to section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); entertain- 
ment; and representation allowances as 
authorized by the act of February 23, 1931, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 12, 23c).” 

On page 28, after line 21, insert: 

“Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion in London: For all necessary expenses 
of the participation by the United States 
in the Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
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cation in London, or its successor, and in 
addition for surveys and studies related to 
the work thereof, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws; travel expenses without regard 
to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and the Subsistence Expense Act 
of 1926, as amended; entertainment, steno- 
graphic reporting and other services by con- 
tract, books of reference and periodicals, and 
rent of office space, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; printing and 
binding; and the share of the United States 
in the expenses of the secretariat of the con- 
ference; $172,000, payable from the appro- 
priation ‘Emergency fund for the President’, 
contained in the First Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as 
supplemented and amended.” 

On page 28, after line 21, insert: 

“Cultural relations with China and the 
neighboring countries and countries of the 
Near East and Africa: For all expenses, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revise: 
Statutes, necessary, to enable the Secretary 
of State independently or in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government to 
carry out a program of cultural relations with 
China and the neighboring countries and 
with countries of the Near East and Africa, 
$1,390,000 (payable from the appropriation 
‘Emergency fund for the President’, con- 
tained in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as supple- 
mental and amended), including the pur- 
chase of books, publications, scientific and 
other equipment, and educational and cul- 
tural materials; contributions of money and 
materials to, and contracts with, educational 
cultural, and nonprofit institutions and 
organizations in the United States and the 
above countries, directly or through inde- 
pendent agencies; compensation, allowances, 
and grants to citizens of the United States 
and the above countries who are students, 
professors, or technical specialists, at such 
rates and under such regulations as may be 
determined by the Secretary of State, incluc- 
ing expenses incurred by such persons in 
traveling between places of residence, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and posts of duty abroad. and 
including travel expenses of citizens of the 
above countries without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926 
as amended; advance of moneys withou! 
regard to section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; printing and binding; and not to excec: 
$20,000 shall be available for temporary em- 
ployment of persons or organizations, by 
contract or otherwise, without regard to the 
civil-service and classification laws; and, 
subject to the approval of the President, the 
Secretary of State is authorized to transfer 
from this appropriation to other depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent establish- 
ments of the Government for expenditure 
in the United States and in the above coun- 
tries any part of this amount for direct ex- 
penditure by such department, agency, or 
independent etsablishment for the purposes 
of this appropriation and any such expendi- 
tures may be made under the specific au- 
thority herein contained or under the au- 
thority governing the activities of the 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment to which amounts are transferred.” 

On page 30, line 21, after the word “adopt”, 
insert “to pay the actual transportation ex- 
penses and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses, of citizens 
of the other American republics while travel- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, without re- 
gard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, and to make advances of funds 
notwithstanding section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes.” 

On page 31, line 6, after the word “discre- 
tion”, insert “and, subject to the approval 
of the President, to transfer from this ap- 
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propriation to other departments, agencies, 
and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment for expenditure in the United States 
and in the other American republics any part 
of this amount for direct expenditure by such 
department or independent establishment 
for the purposes of this appropriation and 
any such expenditures may be made under 
the specific authority herein contained or 
under the authority governing the activities 
of the department, agency, or independent 
establishment to which amounts are trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That not to exceed 


able until June 30, 1947.” 

On page 32, after line 14, insert “Not to 
exceed $250,000 of the foregoing appropria- 
tions for personal services shall be available 
for the employment, on duties properly 
chargeable to each of said appropriations, of 
special assistants to the Attorney General 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended.” 

On page 33, line 14, after the word “refer- 
ence”, insert “and employment of special 
attorneys and expert witnesses at such rates 
of compensation as may be authorized or ap- 
proved by the Attorney General or his Ad- 
ministrative Assistant.” 

On page 37, line 8, after the sum, insert 
“Provided, That the United States marshals 
and their deputies may be allowed, in lieu 
of actual expenses of transportation, not to 
exceed 4 cents per mile for the use of pri- 
vately owned automobiles when traveling on 
official business within the limits of their 
Official station.” 

On page 43, line 6, strike out the semicolon 
and insert “Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes or 
section 322 of the act of June 30, 1932 (40 
U.S. C. 278a), when authorized or approved 
by the Attorney General, for the acquisition 
of or alterations, improvements, and repairs 
to premises.” 

On page 45, line 13, after the sum insert 
“Provided, That section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not be construed to apply to 
any purchase or service rendered under this 
appropriation when the aggregate amount 
involved does not exceed $500.” 

On page 48, line 7, after the sum, insert 
“Provided, That hereafter the Secretary may 
designate an officer of the Department to 
sign minor routine official papers and docu- 
ments during the temporary absence of the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department.” 

On page 49, line 16, after the word “im- 
ports”, insert “temporary employees at rates 
to be fixed by the Director of the Census 
without regard to the Classification Act.” 

On page 49, line 24, after the word “tolls”, 
insert “and not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
for travel performed in privately-owned auto- 
mobiles within the limits of their official 
posts of duty, of employees engaged in census 
enumeration or surveys.” 

On page 50, line 18, after the semicolon, 
insert “not to exceed $5,000 in fiscal year 
1946 for entertainment of officials in the field 
of aviation of other countries when specifi- 
cally authorized and approved by the Admin- 
istrator.” 

On page 51, line 9, after the word “avail- 
able”, insert “without warrant action.” 

On page 51, line 19, after the semicolon 
insert: “and not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
for travel, in privately owned automobiles 
within the limits of their official posts of 
duty, of employees engaged in the main- 
tenance and operation of remotely controlled 
&lr-navigation facilities.” 

On page 54, line 2, after the numerals 
“1946”, insert “without warrant action.” 

On page 55, lines 3 and 4, strike out “ex- 
perts, and guards on a contract or fee basis” 
and insert “and experts, and in the case of 
airplane accidents the employment of tem- 
porary guards on a contract or fee basis with- 
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out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes.” 

On page 67, line 21, before the semicolon, 
insert “the proceeds from such resales to 
be credited to the appropriation from which 
the expenditure for such supplies was made 
and a report shall be made to Congress an- 
nually showing the expenditures made for 
such supplies and the proceeds from such 
resales.” 

On page 68, after line 2, insert “During 
the fiscal year 1946 the Secretary of Com- 
merce may delegate his authority to sub- 
ordinate officials of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Weather Bureau, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, to authorize 
payment of expenses of travel and transpor- 
tation of household goods of officers and 
employees on change of official station: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall such authority 
be delegated to any official below the level 
of the heads of regional or field offices.” 

On page 68, after line 2, insert: 

“Not to exceed $1,000 of the appropriations 
in the Department of Commerce Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, available for travel shall be 
available under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce for obligations 
incurred by officers and employees of the 
Department of Commerce for traveling ex- 
penses of returning members of their im- 
mediate families from outlying Territories 
and possessions of the United States to their 
former homes in the United States or points 
of not further distance, since the outbreak 
of hostilities in December 1941, regardless of 
the fiscal year during which such obliga- 
tions were incurred.” 

On page 75, after line 16, insert: 

“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and employees of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,400,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges (exclusive of any temporary 
additional compensation) shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Administrative Office 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, except that the salary of 
a secretary shall conform with that of the 
main (CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), or principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant ({CAF-7), 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 
as the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), 
associate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) 
professional grade, as the appointing judge 
shall determine, subject to review by the 
judicial council of the circuit if requested 
by the Director, such determination by the 
judge otherwise to be final: Provided further, 
That (exclusive of any temporary additional 
compensation) the aggregate salaries paid 
to secretaries and law alerks appointed by 
one judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 
each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted 24 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 2603, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
the Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, which were severally ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope that the hearings which 


opened today before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
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Commerce investigating the boxcar 
shortage, as the result of a resolution 
offered by my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. REED], will result 
in early and effective action. In this 
connection I desire to call attention of 
the Senate to conditions in Eansas, as 
reported to me by Mr. Lawrence Morton, 
chairman cf the Kansas State U.S. D. A. 
War Board. 

Farm stocks of grain are one-third 
larger than a year ago. Stocks of wheat 
in local elevators are 20 percent larger 
than a year ago. 

Nearly two and one-half million 
bushels of corn are still on the ground, 
and deteriorating rapidly, as well as 
some 650,000 bushels of grain sorghums. 
Both are of high moisture content, and 
are deteriorating rapidly. 

A large wheat crop, perhaps the second 
largest in Kansas history, is in prospect. 
Mr. Morton estimates that 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat will have to be piled 
on the ground after harvest unless box- 
cars are furnished, and also that the 
movement of boxcars into Kansas has not 
yet shown any great increase over 6 
weeks ago. I ask unanimous consent 
to have his report printed as part of my 
remarks, at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U.S.D.A. War Boarp, 
Manhattan, Kans., April 14, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Kansas State U.S. D. A. War 
Board submits the following summary state- 
ment as a second report on the boxcar and 
grain storage situation. 

1. The April 10 Kansas Crop Report issued 
by the Agricultural Statistician for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
State Board of Agriculture shows that farm 
stocks of grain on Kansas farms are 33 pere- 
cent larger than those of a year ago. 

2. Stocks of grain in practically all country 
elevators make impossible the acceptance of 
deliveries from farms unless some loading out 
into grain cars is accomplished. The January 
1, 1945, stocks of wheat in interior mills, 
elevators, and warehouses were 21,360,000 
bushels compared to 16,500,000 bushels a 
year ago and 16,644,000 bushels for the years 
1935-43. 

3. County agricultural conservation com- 
mittees report that 650,000 bushels of grain 
sorghum and about 2,450,000 bushels of corn 
are on the ground at present and deteriorat- 
ing in quality. 

4. The moisture content of much of the 
grain sorghum and corn now in storage is 
very high and quality will deteriorate rapidly 
when warm weather arrives. 

5. The Kansas crop report indicates a 1945 
wheat crop in Kansas totaling 231,557,000 
bushels. If this production is secured, it 
will be the second largest crop on record. 
Favorable moisture conditions continue to 
benefit most of the major grain producing 
areas of central and western Kansas, 

6. There has been no noticeable change 
in the boxcar movement into this area re- 
cently. The very large stocks of grain in bins 
and elevators and the moisture content of 
much of this grain makes it imperative that 
it be moved. Failure to move the grain will 
cause loss and will choke the outlets for 1945 
crops. 

7. It is highly probable that 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat and other grain will have 
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to be piled on the ground at harvest time 
unless all intensive e.Icrts possible are taken 
to prevent this condition. 

8. Agricultural agencies are encouraging 
farmers to provide adequate storage for at 
least a portion of the grain which they expect 
to produce in 1945. Bins owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are being sold and 
rented and all such bins will be used. Judg- 
ing from the applications for farm lumber or 
grain storage construction received, it is our 
opinion that not enough farmers are availing 
themselves of the lumber and building mate- 
rials now available for grain storage. More 
individual farmers should make their appli- 
cations at this time before the harvest season 
arrives. 

9. The prospective winter wheat crop is 
40,000,000 bushels above last year. April 1 
farm stocks of grain (including corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley) are 23,000,000 bushels above 
a year earlier. Very heavy farm reserves of 
sorghum grain (January 1, 1945, farm stocks 
were 32,000,000 bushels), with grain stocks 
much heavier than last year, have caused 
country elevators to become blocked. The 
Situation is becoming extremely critical, par- 
ticularly throughout the western two-thirds 
of the State. 

It is the opinion of the War Board that the 
only satisfactory solution of the present prob- 
lem is that more grain cars be made available 
immediately to move stocks of grain from 
country elevators. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE NORTON, 
Chairman, Kansas State 
U.8.D.A. War Board, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks of the distin- 
euished Senator from Kansas I may say 
that I attended the hearing before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
this morning. I wish to add to what the 
Senator from Kansas has said that the 
record shows that in the last 4-month 
period approximately 35,000 fewer box- 
cars were furnished to transport corn, 
wheat, flax, rye, and barley out of the 
State of North Dakota than were fur- 
nished during the same 4-month period a 
year ago. 

DEFICITS ARE POLITICAL—EDITORIAL 

FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an editorial entitled “Deficits 
Are Political” from the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 15, 1945. The editorial 
comments on the speech recently deliv- 
ered by Hon. James A. Farley in Balti- 
more before the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEFICITS ARE POLITICAL 


Speaking before the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation on Thursday, James A. Farley took 
occasion to utter some wholesome truths 
about the new philosophy of planned econ- 
omy, which in most cases is, of course, merely 
a synonym for planned spending. With the 
business of waging the war and getting back 
to a peacetime economy completed, he ob- 
served, the country will have to choose 
“whether it will live within its income, and 
foster business growth, or take the easy way 
of deficit financing, leading to political regi- 
mentation of business and unavoidably to 
the destruction of the American system of 
free enterprise.” 

It may be asked, perhaps, what Mr. Farley, 
who is regarded primerily as a politician, is 
doing in the arena with men like Keynes, in 
Britain, and Hansen, in this country, who 
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have marshaled elaborate and fine-spun eco- 
nomic and monetary theories to support the 
doctrine, so fashionable in New Deal circles 
at the moment, that it is the State’s function 
to solve all of the individual's economic prob- 
lems and to meet all his social needs. The 
answer is that the emergence of such a 
philosophy at this time is essentially a politi- 
cal phenomenon, and not as some of our 
economic dilettantes in Washington would 
have us believe, the flowering of a new, 
streamlined system of economics. As Rutus 
Tucker pointed out in his excellent treatise 
on the subject before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science the other evening, there have 
always been people to rationalize “the easy 
way” for governments to solve their problems, 
and there always will be. 

What has actually happened, as Mr. Farley 
has seen too well in Washington, is that 
the administration, which came into office 
pledged to a balanced budget, has lost sight 
of its original purposes in the scramble of op- 
posing groups for power. As the Govern- 
ment yielded to the pressure of one group, 
others were encouraged to increase their de- 
mands, and to exert pressure for special ad- 
vantages.” Mr. Farley asks, “Where is this 
trend leading us?” A great contemporary 
economist, in a great book, has not only told 
us recently where it will lead, unless it is 
halted, but has shown us precisely why it 
must inevitably lead to that end. The econ- 
omist is Friedrich Hayek, and the book is the 
Road to Serfdom. And a great statesman, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking to his party 
members only a few days ago, expressed the 
same philosophy when he declared: “There 
is one thing we certainly shall not do. We 
shall not bid for votes or popularity by prom- 
ising what we cannot perform, nor shall we 
compete with others in election baits or 
lures.” 

Thus, Mr. Farley, the practical politician 
and businessman, may find himself out of 
fashion at the moment, but he finds himself 
in good company. Mr. Farley may not be at 
home on the dialectical tilting grounds of 
Mr. Keynes, but he knows what produces 
deficits, and has given some thought to their 
effect in terms of private enterprise and 
personal liberty, matters which Mr. Keynes 
is frank enough to admit worry him little, 
if at all. 


ADDRESS BY DR. FREDERICK BROWN 
HARRIS AT ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, at the Roosevelt memorial 
service at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., on April 15, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


GOALS FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


|Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a joint study of 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant pronounce- 
ments on world organization, under the title 
“Goals for San Francisco,” which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


REVIEW BY MARGUERITE YOUNG OF 
LOUIS BROMFIELD’S BOOK, PLEASANT 
VALLEY 


{Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a review by Miss 
Marguerite Young of the book, Pleasant Val- 
ley, by Louis Bromfield, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT THE HELM— 
ARTICLE BY BARNET NOVER 


| Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Barnet Nover entitled “President Truman at 
the Helm,” published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of April 17, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


APRIL 17 


ABSENTEE SENATORS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RecorpD an editoria! 
entitled “Absentee Senators,” published in 
the Washington (D. C.) Post of April 17, 
1845, which appears in the Appendix. | 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AND 

PRESIDENT 'TRUMAN—PHILADELPHI,A 

NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
April 13, 1945, one entitled “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” the other “President Truman”; 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Record 
of the same date, entitled “He Died in Sery- 
ice”; and another editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of the same date entitled 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt,” which appear 
in the Appendix. | 


CONTROL OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS, 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 
[Mr. PEPPER (for Mr. Murray) asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an editorial on the subject of control of Mis- 
sissippi River floods, published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of April 11, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMENTS ON EDITORIAL REFERENCES 
TO SENATOR HAWKES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on account 
of the death of a very near relative of 
mine, I shall be compelled to be absent 
from the Senate this afternoon, and I 
wish to make a very brief statement re- 
garding one of my colleagues. 

Mr. President,’I am making this state- 
ment merely to correct an injustice I feel 
has been done to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], for whom I 
have great respect. I am not attempting 
in any way to discuss the merits of the 
proposed treaty with Mexico, but I do 
feel that some reference should be made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to editorials 
that have appeared in the Washington 
Post, the implications of which do Sena- 
tor HAWKEs an injustice. 

In the first editorial it was stated: 

Senator HAWKEs has a Californian lanc- 
owning son-in-law to think about. 


Senator HawKgEs has since stated in the 
Senate that his son-in-law does not own 
any land in California or elsewhere. 

In a subsequent editorial it was stated: 

The emptiness of the Senate Chamber o! 
late has been due in great part to the un- 


willingness of Senators to subject themselves 
to Senator HAWKEs’ oratory. 


This is inaccurate, as Senator HAWKES 
has not consumed any unreasonable time 
in the debate on the Mexican water 
treaty. It is a fact, however, that when 
he did speak, he had as large an audience 
among the Senators as any other Senator 
who has addressed the Senate on this 
subject. 

The inference conveyed in the Wash- 
ington Post editorials is to the effect that 
a Senator must have some personal or 
State interest if he presumes to discuss 
an important treaty between this coun- 
try and a foreign nation. It is the duty 
of every Member of the United States 
Senate to consider carefully, to speak on 
the floor of the Senate, should he desire 
to do so, and to express his views freely 
regarding any treaty which may be pro- 
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posed. The mere fact that the provi- 
sions of the pending treaty do not affect 
ithe State represented by him does not 
justify the implication that a Senator 
who takes an interest in a treaty does so 
because of some personal interest. 

While I recognize the fact that such 
ctatements will have no effect whatever 
upon his colleagues, all of whom, I feel 
certain, have the highest respect and 
confidence in Senator Hawkes, yet, for 
the purpose of the Recorp, I think it 
should be made clear that the speeches 
of Senator Hawkrs have had nothing 
whatever to do with absenteeism in the 
Senate while this treaty has been under 
consideration, nor has he any personal 
interest that can be affected by the pro- 
posed treaty. 

I should greatly regret to see the time 
come when a Senator could not speak his 
mind freely in the Senate of the United 
States without being charged with hav- 
ing some ulterior motive. We all have 
the right to our views and convictions, 
and we also have the right to express 
hem freely within the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] in expressing resentment at the 
two editorials which have appeared in 
the Washington Post attacking the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HawKeEs]. 
They represent a false, unfair, and out- 
rageous attack on a Member of this body 
which can only be resented by every other 
Member. hey represent an attempt to 
smear a Senator by an implication of un- 
worthy motives based on facts which do 
not exist. 

The implication made in both edito- 
rials was that Senator HAWKEs was influ- 
enced to oppose the treaty because he or 
his son-in-law owned property the value 
of which would be affected by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. The fact is that 
Senator HAWKEs’ son-in-law owned no 
property and that the Senator owned 
only a residence in Pasadena, used by his 
son-in-law, the value of which, obvi- 
ously, could in no way be affected by 
the treaty. 

The Mexican treaty is a highly con- 
troversial subject. I had serious doubt 
about the question myself, and I cer- 
tainly would not have voted for it unless 
the reservations, particularly reserva- 
tions (a) and (b), had been adopted. 
There is hardly an individual in Cali- 
fornia who is not violently opposed to the 
treaty, and many representatives of 
California have presented their case with 
force and conviction. It certainly is a 
question on which a Senator might easily 
take either side without having financiai 
motives imputed to him. 

As for the charge that Senator HawKES 
has delayed the voting on the treaty, 
this, of course, is fantastic. Many other 
Senators have spoken for a much longer 
time than he. Senator Hawkes has 
stated his views with force, as he always 
does on every subject in which he is 
interested. 

The suggestion has been made that 
Senator Hawkes’ actions were disap- 
proved by his Republican colleagues, 
This is completely untrue. The Repub- 
lican Steering Committee considered 
whether the treaty, or the time of dis- 
posing of it, called for any party action. 


—— 


It was decided, with Senator Hawkgs’ 
full approval, that the question had no 
partisan aspects. 

In my opinion, every important sub- 
ject which comes before the Senate 
should excite the interest of every Sen- 
ator, because every such subject is a 
national problem to be decided by refer- 
ence to its effect on the welfare of the 
Nation, and not with a view to its effect 
on this or that particular State, whether 
it be California, Texas, or New Jersey. 
The more interest we can excite among 
Senators of the character shown by Sen- 
ator HAWKEs in the pending matter the 
better legislators we will be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the 
Senator from Virginia |Mr. Byrp]. Ido 
not feel that it is necessary for me at this 
time to repudiate, as I dic some days ago, 
the attack on the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAWKES]. I have no sym- 
pathy with it whatever, and never knew 
of it or heard of it until someone called 
my attention to it in the newspapers. 

Mr. President, I have the highest re- 
gard and respect for the Senator from 
New Jersey, and attacks on him receive 
no sympathy whatever from me, or from 
those associated with me in advocating 
the pending treaty. I wanted to make a 
public statement to this effect, as I did 
briefly after hearing of the attack some 
days ago. While my statement was 
brief, it was sincere and earnest. We 
have no sympathy whatever for these 
improper and unjustified attacks on the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy!] who has said just what 
I would have expected him to say. I 
have a very high regard for the Senator, 
and have so stated many times during 
the course of my discussion of the pend- 
ing treaty. He has been extremely 
courteous to me, both in the hearings and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I also wish to thank the Senator from 
Virginia |Mr. Byrn] for his statement, 
which I very much appreciate, as he is 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body. 

I desire also to thank my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
for what he has stated. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I need 
say much more about these editorials. 
I am a little surprised at them, because 
when they are read by anyone who un- 
derstands what we are trying to do in 
connection with the Mexican treaty, they 
fall flat. 

I shall merely point to one statement 
in the editorial which appeared last 
Saturday morning. In the editorial it 
was stated that when I came into the 
Senate “last November,” certain things 
happened. If the editor of this paper 
has not paid any more attention to the 
facts than to entertain the idea that I 
was elected last November, when I he- 
came a Member of the Senate on January 
6, 1943, it is an indication that he is at 
least 2 years behind the lighthouse on 
everything he has said in the editorials. 

I shall not spend any more time on this 
matter. Iintend to be as heipful as Ican 
be to the senior Senator from Texas in 
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attempting to arrive at a conclusion in 
regard to the pending treaty. 

I have never believed in filibustering. 
I have no desire to delay any legisla- 
tion, but I have a very deep desire that 
when we legislate we honestly and thor- 
oughly understand the matter on which 
we are voting. That is all I am seeking 
to bring about in connection with the 
treaty. I have certain beliefs in funda- 
mental Americanism, such as the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies keeping faith 
with the people and the States, and I 
could not stand in the Senate and see 
a vote taken on this treaty without ex- 
pressing my views. 

At the moment I have nothing further 
to say, except to repeat my thanks to 
all the Senators who have spoken with 
reference to the attack made on me in 
the two editorials in the Washington 
Post. 

USE OF PHONETIC ALPHABET TO MAKE 
ENGLISH A WORLD LANGUAGE 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
your attention to the resolution adopted 
by the Ministers of Education of the na- 
tions conquered by Hitler—Belzium, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, The Nether- 
lands, Greece, fighiing French, Poland, 
end Yugoslavia—on July 24, 1943, in a 
meeting held in London, in which they 
resolved in favor of one world language, 
English or French. 

Many efforts have been made to ac- 
complish this marvelous achievement, 
but they have never been carried through 
to a conclusion. I think we are all fa- 
miliar with the important work Theo- 
dore Roosevelt did along this line when 
he was President of the United States. 

The learned Dr. Lepsius, in his Stand- 
ard Alphabet, gives an account of the 
work of himself and other world lin- 
guists, reporting on 609 languages and 
dialects and urging a world alphabet, a 
phonetic alphabet, that’ should apply to 
all languages and enable the people to 
read each other’s languages through 
such a universal, phonetic alphabet. 

The great advantage of the phonetic 
alphabet is that the alphabet can be 
learned in a day or two and then the 
words of any language printed in such 
phonetic alphabet can be pronounced 
intelligibly at sight, thus removing all 
difficulty of spelling and pronunciation 
which is common in the unphonetic 
spelling of modern languages. 

The first great advance in the use of 
the phonetic alphabet was in Russia, 
where a Russian alphabet now compris- 
ing 33 letters was established by law, and 
the Russian people were required by law 
to learn to read and write the Russian 
language through this simple alphabet 
of 33 letters. By this Russian phonetic 
alphabet illiteracy was abolished in Rus- 
sia, and the productive power 6f the 
people was increased more than 400 per- 
cent by compulsory education based on 
this simple phonetic system which any 
child or illiterate adult could learn in 
a single day. 

With this phonetic alphabet in Rus- 
sia removing all difficulties of learning 
to read and write, Russia expanded its 
volume of knowledge on a colossal scale, 
publishing in 1929 over 43,000 books by 
title and over 701,009,000 copies of such 
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books. This was more than 4 times the 
number of books published in the United 
States in the same year. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. TxHomas] sent 
to every Senator, I believe, a copy of a 
book published on Soviet power, the au- 
thor of which is the distinguished Dr. 
Johnson, of the Church of England—at 
least I received a copy from the Senator. 
The figures I have quoted are all taken 
from that book. 

This unproclaimed, simple, phonetic 
alphabet was the basis which made pos- 
sible the tremendous expansion of Rus- 
sian knowledge, of Russian production, 
of Russia’s civil and military power. 

This phonetic alphabet is the basis of 
the Russian educational system, out of 
which have grown the greatest techno- 
logical laboratories in the world and 
made Moscow an Asiatic and European 
center of the arts and sciences. 

The importance of one language for 
the world has led to many efforts to 
achieve this international means of un- 
derstanding and cooperation. Many ef- 
forts have been made to bring about the 
use of international languages, such as 
Esperanto, the international language 
which was advocated, as we all know, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, such as Volapuk, 
Romano, and Inter-lingua, not forget- 
ting Basic English, without having a 
world phonetic alphabet, and there has 
been a failure of the substantial results 
hoped for because there existed no simple 
phonetic alphabet in which to make vis- 
ible the audible spoken word. In 1930 
Turkey established by law a short pho- 
netic alphabet of 29 letters and made it 
compulsory for printed books and papers 
in Turkey. 

And in 1930 one of the most remark- 
able developments in abolishing igno- 
rance that ever took place in the history 
of the world began among the Moros of 
Mindanao Island in the Philippines. 

The story of the Moros and their res- 
cue from illiteracy is told in one of the 
most remarkable books ever printed on 
the question of removing illiteracy. 

The book is called The Silent Billion 
Speak, written by Rev. Frank C. Lau- 
bach, Ph. D., describing how, by loving 
kindness and teaching the Moros indi- 
vidually to read and write their own 
la%zuage with phonetic letters, he con- 
verted them from enemies of the white 
race to dependable friends, willing to 
shed their blood in defense of the United 
States against Japanese or German ag- 
gression. 

I urge Senators to read this book, and 
especially the last chapter, which points 
the way to world peace through abolish- 
ing illiteracy and ignorance and estab- 
lishing good will and cooperation between 
the people of the world. 

Dr. Laubach represents the Committee 

on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, and cooperates actively with and 
for the Federal Council of Churches of 
the United States. The Committee on 
Vorld Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
was established by the representatives of 
123 foreign mission societies. 

Dr. Laubach, with the assistance of 
our foreign missionaries all over the 
werld, has taught more than 84 nation- 
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alities how to abolish illiteracy by means 
of a phonetic alphabet adapted to their 
individual needs. These activities in- 
clude the dialects and languages of the 
Pacific islands, of India, of southwest 
Asia, Africa, of the Caribbean, and of the 
Latin-American republics, from Mexico 
to the Argentine and Uruguay. 

I may add, Mr. President, that on 
reading the book I became so interested 
that I took half a day off, and in that 
half day I studied the alphabet and 
found that I was able to speak the Moro 
language. I cite that as an example to 
show how easy it is for any Senator who 
is interested in the subject and wants 
to learn the language of any country to 
master it from a phonetic standpoint— 
at least I did the Moro language—in 
half a day. Rev. Frank Laubach’s book 
is extremely interesting. 

Mexico is putting on a great cam- 
paign to teach every Mexican to write 
and read phonetic Spanish, and the au- 
thorities of Mexico have reason to ex- 
pect the completion within a year from 
this time of this plan to abolish illiter- 
acy in Mexico and give the Mexican 
Government the power to instruct every 
citizen in Mexico how to create prod- 
ucts and services of greater volume and 
better quality. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
it is expected that all illiterate Mexicans 
will have learned to speak Spanish with- 
in a year, it seems to me that we who 
are their closest neighbors should be 
deeply interested in seeing to it that 
nothing is left undone to teach every 
Mexican to speak the English language. 
I was in Mexico for a year and I know 
the great love the Mexican people have 
for the Spanish language, and I know 
that comparatively few Mexicans can 
speak the English language. I suggest 
that instead of spending millions of dol- 
lars in showing pictures in theaters in 
Mexico our Government might, with 
much more profit, prepare books which 
would enable the Mexican people, 
through the phonetic alphabet, to learn 
to speak the English language. 

I am advised that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate has now 
under consideration a matured plan by 
which the English language could be 
made a world language by the use of an 
alphabet of 33 letters, in which all the 
leading languages could be immediately 
printed and immediately pronounced in- 
telligibly by those who learn the phonetic 
alphabet. 

Iam advised that this alphabet has the 
endorsement of Frank Laubach and of 
other distinguished linguists as being 
suitable for writing any of the modern 
languages; that books are now ready for 
the compositor in this alphabet by which 
the Spanish and Portuguese and other 
languages can be learned at high speed 
and at negligible cost. 

I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations if he 
cannot make immediate report upon the 
subject matter to the Senate, with a view 
to having it given consideration by the 
country, by an enlightened American 
opinion, and considered as a means of 
international communication, which 
would promote international under- 
standing, international cooperation, in- 
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ternational good will, internationa] 
brotherhood, and the good-neighbor 
policy. 


Is there any action more important 
than to enable the people of the whole 
world to speak the English language so 
as to enable them to communicate with 
each other locally and internationally 
and instantaneously through the radio 
as well as through the printing press? 

This World War must be followed by a 
means of instant world-wide communi- 
cation to give stability to a permanent, 
durable peace based on mutual under- 
standing, respect, and good will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks ap- 
proximately a column from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of December 21, 1943, 
containing the remarks of Hon. A. §. 
MIKE MONRONEY, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Oklahoma. 
which include the concluding chapter of 
Dr. Laubach’s book, The Silent Billion 
Speak. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


May I not now Call your attention to a 
brief quotation from Dr. Laubach’s conclud- 
ing chapter of that book as follows: 

“The experiences described in the preced- 
ing chapters have made me an optimist in 
the face of our present tragedy. I have seen 
how easy it is to win the friendship of 
people—people anywhere—if only we ap- 
proach them in a spirit of unselfish sharing 
The world is divided into an infinity of small 
groups, each expecting hostility from the 
other and therefore on the defensive. There 
is suspicion between white and colored races, 
between religions, between nationals and for- 
eigners, between rich and poor, capital and 
labor, between educated and illiterate, be- 
tween those speaking different languages, be- 
tween families and often within families 
When we seek to serve groups outside ou! 
own, we must prove our friendship and pa- 
tiently wait for this initial suspicion to dis- 
appear, and this requires self-control, for 
one's instinct is to give like for like, snub for 
snub, dislike for dislike. 

“But self-restraint and tact can replace 
this defense mechanism with mutual good 
will. It has been thrilling to discover how 
quickly such ventures as literacy campaigns, 
disease control, and agricultural missions 
melt away these dislikes and suspicions. The 
glad good news I want to shout from the 
housetops is that America can work a world 
miracle, if we care enough and serve selflessly 
enough—that it is far, far easier than we eve! 
could have dreamed. 

“It is not only easy but it is enormously 
important. For we now seeim to be emerging 
into a new age, when, instead of many little 
antagonistic worlds, we hope to have world 
brotherhood and a world government. It is 
a glorious hope, but it will come only as 
people of different cultures and _ back- 
grounds learn kindly toleration and glory in 
united diversity. While statesmen feel their 
way to political world union, we must find 
great enterprises like the common struggle 
against illiteracy to bring about confidence 
and the will to cooperate without which po- 
litical union will be impossible. 

“Everything that is happening today 1s 
pushing America more irrevocably, whethcr 
she will or not, out into every corner of the 
world. When the smoke of this war clears 
away, we will not again draw back in our 
shell like a snail; not this time. Our youth 
will pour into 10,000 communities all over 
this planet to teach and to serve, Just a5 
our teachers have gone to the Philippincs 
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ring these past 20 years and our mission- 
ies have gone to foreign lands. America’s 
luence will be felt to the corners of the 
rtn. 
The Second World War, with its incredible 
yelopment of air transportation, has shat- 
d American isolationism. Planes that can 
ss the oceans and return without refueling 
thrown every country into our back 
rd. Turn a radio dial and listen to Chung- 
Cairo, Moscow, Sydney. Who is my 
hbor? Every man, every race, and every 
untry. No nation is any longer safe until 
whole world is safe. We cannot have 
e anywhere until there is pet rce every- 
» Isolation is out. * * 
“We ought right now to be building up 
nd for the cause of literacy—a million 
for Africa, another million for South 
ica, and two millions for Asia—so that 
in start helping these countries im- 
ly the war is over. 
ristians across America, as I have told 
about literacy, have exclaimed hun- 
of times, ‘This is the most stupendous 
llenge in the whole world.’ It is indeed 
of the finest openings ever given the 
ch through which she may bless the 
human race and pour the love of 
t into human society. It is God’s awful 
to Christians in this awful hour. 
\merica, you have the chance of 10,000 
to help the world. Our peace and 
rld peace demand that we shall grow 
wee enough and become Christlike soon 
ugh to lavish our love in humble service 
the whole world. If we use this rich 
pportunity to carry Christ to Asia and Africa, 
1en peace-loving China, with a fourth of 
ie world’s population, peace-loving India, 
ith one-fifth of all the people in the world, 
d the meek, song-loving Africans will join 
in building ‘a kingdom of heaven on 
th.’ Then at last ‘the meek shall inherit 


{ a 
the earth.’ ” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to absent myself 
from the Senate for about three-quarters 
of an hour to keep an engagement which 
is made before it was determined that 
e should enforce literally the rule re- 
quiring the presence of Senators on the 
floor of the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
ut objection, permission is granted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


message from the House of Repre- 
atives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 

jing clerks, announced that the House 
1ad disagreed to the amendme “ig of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2252) making 
appropriations for the Tres ae and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1846, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two — os thereon, and that Mr. 
LUDLOW . O'NEAL, Mr. D’ALESANDRO, 
Mr. ssa Mr. Taper, Mr. Krere, 


and Mr. Trsrotr were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The me muawe t also announced that the 


House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate 7 the bill (H. R. 2374) 
making appropriations to su} ply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemen- 


tal appropriat ions for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and Jun: 1e 30, 1946, 
and for othe ir purposes; a vd to the 
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conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia, Mr. Lup- 
Low, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. O’Ngeat, Mr. RABAUT, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Mr. Taser, 
Mr. WIGGLES WorRTH, and Mr. PowErs were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R. 16€9. An act for the 
Dorothy Stowell; 

H. R. 1983. An 
min D. Lewis 


relief of Mrs. 


act for the relief of Benja- 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to each of 
the following bills of the Woune: 

H.R. 1325. An act for the rel 
L. Schiffer; and 

H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. Moran. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Schiffer 

H.R. 1669. An act for the 
estate of Ralph A. Stowell; 

H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. and Elsie P. Moran; and 

H.R. 1983. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min D. Lewis. 

TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 
The Senate resumed the consider ation 

of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong 

2d sess.) between the United Siates a 

America and the United Mexican States, 

relating to the utilization of the waters 

of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supnplemen- 
tary to the treatv. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, just 
before the Senate took a recess last eve- 
ning I had read at the desk three reser- 
vations to the treaty. I do not wish to 
Getain the Senate long on them. I 
should like to bring them to a vote as 

oon aS an exvianation can be made of 

their nature. I implore our good friend 
from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY! to open his 
ears to what Iam about to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is now pending before the Senate a reser- 
vation designaied as reservation (e), 
offered by the Senator from C: oan nia. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Has the first reserva- 
tion already been stated? 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
hes. It is the question pending before 
the Senate. 


ef of Hyman 


relief of the 


There 


TI 16 


Mr. DOWNEY. The reservation is 
very brief, and I should like to reed it 


e IU. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentery inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought that reser- 
vation (e) was one of the reservations 
offered on behalf of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the chairman of the 
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committee, and it was my impression 
that it had already been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
has been agreed to. The pending reser- 
vation is one offered by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There car 
*e’s.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, this is 
my reservation (e) which was, of course, 
displaced by reservation (e) offered on 
behalf of the committee. Suppose we 
call mine “little e.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the reservation designated as reserva- 
tion (e), offered by the Senator from 

California. Reservation (e) offered on 
behalf of the Committee on Forecien 
Relations has already been agreed to. 
The Chair does no t believe that there is 
any patent on the letter "ee. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I merely mentioned 
the “e” for the purpose of identification. 
I should like to read the reservation in 
full. Itis very short. Ishall ask unani- 
mous consent to modify the reservation 
by striking out certain language. The 
reservation reads as follows: 

That the United States, within a period of 
5 years from the date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct at xpense 
and thereafter operate and maintain at it 
expense, a ficod-control dam and reservoir 
on the Gila River in the vicinity of Sentinel, 
Ariz., with a capacity ‘a not less than 
3,000,000 acre-feet— 


not be two 


its e 


IT shall read the remaindcr { 
ervation, and ask unanimous cons 
have the language I now read strick 
out— 





and that the main diversion s 
ferred to in subparagraph (a) of 
of this treaty shall not be cons 

said fiood-control dam has been 
and placed in cper: 
diversion structure be ¢ 
proved by the Commi 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
e : 








on; nor shall said mein 





not necessary for the Senator to have 
unanimous consent to modify his reSer- 
vation. The Senato r stom ben lifornia has 
the risht to modify his re ration as he 
sees fit. 


Mr. DOWNEY 
dent. I 
cated 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Scnator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 


Very well, Mr. Presi- 
modify it in the respect i 


Mr. HATCH. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s modifi ign, | 
strikes out all after the wo cre-feet” 


’ 

£ 

in line 2 on pag 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is corr 
p / 





Mr. HATCH. A period \y ld follo 
the words “oecre-f nd 

Mr. DOWNE CO; f 

Mi HATCH th would 
amcunt, in sub to an au- 
thorization by the Congr for the con- 
struction of that dam. 


Mir. DOWNEY. That is correct. Mr. 
resident, I may say that the reason 
he > 
ny I have as 


W sked to have rlain lan- 
guage stricken out is that I agree with 
the statement made by the chairman of 
the Committee on For 2 Relations on 
ve erdayv ft} ; th £ 7 ‘ ? n , : 
consti d 2 1 of c i 
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language in the treaty, whereas this un- 
derstanding or reservation, as it is now 
worded, merely goes to the action of the 
United States, 

Tn order that the Senate may clearly 
understand the situation, let me say that 
the Gila River has its source in New Mex- 
ico and flows through Arizona, into the 
Colorado River, close to the city of Yuma, 


and about 20 or 30 or 40 miles from 
where this diversion dam presumably 
will be constructed by Mexico in the 

limitrophe section of the river. or below 
that. As I stated vesterday—and Sen- 
stors who were here then will bear with 
me now, I hope—the Gila River is a 
stream of intermittent flow. It is a 


stream which has titanic floods every 10 
or 20 years. They cannot be described 
in any other way. Once, when I was a 
young boy, I saw a large lumber wagon 
drawa by four horses start across that 
desert, sandy stream which was as dry 
as this floor; but it never got across. A 
great flood caught that four-horse wagon 
and I believe it was never found. That 
is the kind of great flash floods that 
somctimes roar down the stream beds in 
the Southwest. I have also stated that 
there is a record of a greater volume 
of water going down the Gila River than 
ever vrent down the Co'orado River. The 
maximum flood recorded in the Colorado 


River—-a flocd which did tremendous 
Coe nO was recore ed at 220,000 sec- 
owd-feet, whereas there is a record of a 


flocd in the Gila ‘River 
to 240 900 seco nd-f fee i 

iMv. President, it has been recognized 
by all ensineers that it would be very 
dangerous and very poor judgment to 
put this diversion dam in the Colorado 
River before both the Colorado River and 
the Gila River are controlled by man. 
That has been done in the case of the 
Colorado River. J think every engineer 
familiar with conditions on the Colorado 
River would say it would be a most im- 
prudent thing to place a diversion dam 
on the Colorado River without first con- 
trolling the Gila River. I think every 
engineer will admit that if a great flood 
comes down the Gila, such as we may 
expect ne Mg year or in 5, 10, or 20 years 
from now, it would take out any diver- 
sion Cam which cou op be built on the 
Colorado River. We nust understand 
that the dam must be ae ilt in the delta 
soil. without any rock foundation beo- 
neath it, or without any abutments. 
Merely to build it against the ordinary 
fiow of the river would be a great task, 
though it could be dore; but to build it 
against the fiocd d fiow of the Gila is ad- 
nittedly impossibl 


which amounted 


n 


I dislike to ~ critical of oe drafters 
of the treaty, but y mus . say that there 
are many factors in the Southwest or in 
the delta which either were overlooked 
or with respect to which the treaty was 
carelessly drawn. I undersiand—and I 
speak, not on the basis of direct infor- 


mation but on sien basis of what I be- 
lieve 3 be good authority—that it was 





agrecd and expected that as a part of 
the treaty plan a diversion structure to 
assist Mexico would be called for, and 
then 2a dam would be built on the Gila 
River to protect the wat r user's in bo rt q 
California and Arizona. This instances 
enly one of 10 or 15 clicrs of vais 
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carelessness manifested in the treaty, so 
far as the Colorado River is concerned. 

Mr. President, let me say that the en- 
tire record relative to the dam is a part 
of the proceedings. It appears in two 
ways. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada |[Mr. McCarran] had made 
as a part of the record the last report 
of the Bureau of Reclamation relative to 
the Colorado River, and one of the proj- 
ects outlined and planned by the Bureau 
of Reclamation is this flood-control dam 
on the Gila River. The dam has already 
been surveyed and approved, so I am in- 
formed by the Army engineers, as well 
as by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
record which was before the Commitee 
on Foreign Relations shows these facts: 
The dam would be entirely an earthen 
dam, holding approximately 3,000,000 
acre-feet of water. It would be about 
half way between Phoenix and Yuma, on 
the Colorado River, and would cost $15,- 
000,000. It would be almost wholly a 
flood-control dam, and it is expected that 
the entire obligation for it should fall 
upon the United States Government. 

I am told—and I believe this informa- 
tion was given to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona—that, in addition to having great 
and vital flood-control value, it would 
store, on an average, approximately 100,- 
000 acre-feet of water a year. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt at this point 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe thet tes- 
timony was given by all the engineers. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, today 
I talked to Mr. Bashore, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. He said it 
was the plan to have the entire expense 
of this flood-control dam borne by the 
United States Government, that it is true 
that there might be some revenues later 
accruing from the sale of water, although 
probably they would be small and that 
there would not be any hydroelectric 
possibilities. I do not desire to stir the 
junior Senator from Arizona into action 
on this statement, but Mr. Bashore did 
tell me that, at least, there would be 
stored there 109,000 acre- -feet of water 
which might go to make up the alloca- 
tion of the amount of water granted to 
Mexico under the treaty. Perhaps Ari- 
zona has other plans for that water. I 
do not know, and I, myself, do not wish 
to offer that suggestion. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. fr. President, I 
desire to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield to me at this time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I vield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I observe that the 
Senator has labeled this preposal a res- 
ervation. Let me ask the Senator if it 
is not an amendment to the treaty? I 
ask the question because it seems to me 
that a congressional authorization for the 
construction of any works could be made 
in only two ways: First, by an act of 
Congress which passes both Houses; or in 
the second place, by a statement of au- 
thority in the treaty itself. There is no 
such statement of authority in the pend- 
ing treaty. There are in the treaty pro- 
visions which would require the construc- 
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tion of other works, and an obligation 
would be placed upon the Internations} 
Boundary and Water Commission, 
through its respective sections, to con- 
struct those works. It puzzles me to un- 
derstand how the Senator has arrived 
at the conclusion that by means of a res- 
ervation which deals with a matter which 
is not mentioned at all in the treaty, he 
can hope to secure a congressional au- 
thorization 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, first 
let me say that I do not doubt the right 
of the Senate to accomplish this purpose 
by way of reservation. I think one of 
the important factors to consider is that 
it clearly would throw no burden upon 
Mexico. It does not seek to do anything 
which Mexico could either legally or even 
morally object to our doing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is clearly an act for the 
benefit of Mexico. In any event, it is an 
act clearly within our sovereignty, some- 
thing which we clearly can now express 
without in any way obligating Arizona 
to consent to any new kind of treaty. 
Let me say to the distinzuished Sena- 
tor that I think he is not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the language in article 12 
or article 13. The treaty would give to 
Mexico the right to construct the di- 
version dam. If that dam were con- 
structed in the limitrophe section of the 
river, it would have to he constructed 
subject to the approval of both Com- 
missioners or of the Commission. Like- 
wise, it is provided that the Commission 
shall agree to construct in the United 
Slates, at the expense of Mexico, ficod 
control works in the limitrophe section 
to protect lands in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia against the danger of flood water 
backing up as a result of this diversion 
structures or as a result of seepage 
through the banks of the stream. 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. HATCH. Has not the duty and 
obligation of the United States to pro- 
tect the States of California and Arizona 
been fully set forth by the reservation 
of the junior Senator from Arizona? Has 
not such duty and obligation been rec- 
ognized and imposed? 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly approve that reservation, 
and congratulate the junior Senator 
from Arizona for having secured it. If 
I may most respectfully state, I must ad- 
mit that I cannot understand the atti- 
tude of some Senators from the Colorado 
Basin. Here is an item which both sides 
of the controversy recognize should have 
been inserted in the treaty. It is for the 
benefit of hoth countries. Jt is true that 
at some future time we may get around 
to the construction of the Gila Dam. 
But, Mr. President, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are making large sacrifices in this 
treaty. Without this diversion struc- 
ture lower California could not divert 
any water. It is the United States Gov- 
ernment and the representatives from 
the upper basin who want the structure 
built. The treaty provides for flood- 
control works along the Colorado River 
for the purpose of protection against 
water which may back up frem the diver- 
sion dam. But the treaty is very unfair- 
Jy or inexy wa in the following 


pe vily Cva 
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None of the flood works, which 
built at the expense of Mexico, 
built until the Mexican Commis- 
rees. According to our ey 
yuld be required to spend $20,- 
‘$30,000,000 on a const ruction 
h flood control works. Suppose 
10uld say, “No; we will not con- 
o that. We will consent only to 
ntrol works which will cost $5,- 
} or $10,000,000." We should then 
in a most unhappy position. 
mize the value of the reservation 
n the treaty by the senior Senator 
na because the reservation is 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mj. Presicent, will the 
Senator again yield? 

‘Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Perhaps the Senator 
has meant to answer my question, which 
is very simple. Does the Senator find 
in the language he has read any obliga- 
tion on the part of Mexico, under any 
conecivable circumstance, to build a 


storage dam 100 miles up the Gila River? - 


Theat question admits of a simple answer. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I answer unhesita- 
tingly that i: such a dam is a necessary 
structure to provide the soundness of 
the diversion dam, Mexico has that cb- 
ligation under the clear language I have 
read, and we have a voice in the de- 
cision. That is exactly why I have been 
reading these provisions. 

In the face of a clear provision that 
Mexico is obligated at her own expense, 
but with cur approval, to make that di- 
version dam a sound structure, we are so 
easzer to spend our own money that we 
rush in and undertake to do a part of 
Mexico’s duty if this structure has a nec- 
essary relationship to the diversion dam. 
Let us assume that experience shows 
that this dam is necessary and let us as- 
sume that the American Commissioner 
decides that it is necessary; then, before 
this diversion dam, which is the thing 
that gives apprehension to the opponents 
of the treaty can be built, this other dam 
must be built, if it is necessary. If it is 
not necessary, then we are injecting a 
pure gratuity into the treaty. By its 
very nature the proposal of the Senator 
from California is not a reservation to 
the treaty; it is an amendment to the 
treaty, which would require a renegotia- 
tion of the treaty, and we would be fore- 
closing by this interpretative reservation 
the judgment of the Mexican side and 
the judgment of our own Commission, 
and we here in the Senate would be lay- 
ing out an engineering plan to make a 
diversion structure safe on the Colorado 
River. The whole thing to me reaches 
the height of absurdity. 

If under the reservation proposed by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. McFartanp], and accepted 
by the Senate, it appears to the United 
Stetes that whatever plan may be 
adopted is not scund we have a remedy. 
Let us assume that we have a fool for 
2 commissioner; let us assume the worst 
we can assume; Iet us assume that there 
is presented a plan which is full of fool- 


ishness and which does not protect the 
situation, then, under the very wise in- 
terpretative reservation to which I have 


just referred the cbligation of the Unitec 
States to step in and do whatever is nec- 
essary to protect the people of the United 
States is clear and plain. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator frem Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Avizona? 

Mr. MiLwui I yield. 

Vir, McFARLAND. Of course, I want 
to see this structure built. I want to see 
it built by whatever means we can have 
it built. As I understand the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Colorado, if 
the enginecrs find that this dam is neces- 
sary to protect the riehts of the people of 
Yuma, in my State, and the people of the 


~>TKT 
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State of California on the other side of 
the Colorado River, then it is the duty 
of Mexico to build it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I say 
it is the duty of Mexico to build it, if it 
is necessary to build it to make a safe 
diversion dam; and I say that the diver- 
sion dam cannot be built until we have 
the agreement of our American Com- 
missioners. I say further that if the 
American Commissioners should consent 
to some plan which we here in Congress 
did not consent to, then, under the Sen- 
ator’s own reservation, we would be obli- 
gated to supplement whatever the plan 
might be with whatever works might be 
necessary to protect our citizens. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In other words, 
the Senator’s opinion is that if the Com- 
mission does not make this decision and 
it is necessary for fiood control, it is the 
duty of our Government to build this 
dam at its own expense? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I say that under the 
very fine reservation which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona of- 
fered, and which was accepted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and by 
the Senate, that is the precise duty of 
the United States under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, that 
was the object in offering the reservation. 
I did not want cur people to have to ac- 
cept the opinion of the Commission in 
place of the duty of our Government to 
protect our rights. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But I still would 
like to have the dam constructed, for the 
reason that I believe it is necessary, and 
I believe it is contemplated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One of my points is 
that we cannot sit here in the Senate as 
an engineering board and, in advance of 
knowing the whole plan which may be 
evolved by the Commission to make that 
a sound diversion dam, try to solve the 
problem in pieces. That just does not 
make sense. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas has pointed out that since this is 
not in the treaty, since there is no refer- 
ence to it in the treaty, it amounts to an 
independent authorization, and when we 
come to that the House of Representa- 
tives has a function, its Committee on 
Appropriations has a function, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate 
has a function, the whole Congress has 
a function, and we have no right to 
usurp that function in a treaty under 
the guise of a reservation that is in fact 
an amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if this 
reservation shall be voted down, I intend 
to test the good faith of the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado |Mr. MILLIKIN] by tne 
presentation of another’ reservation 
which will provide that the obligation 
cast upon Mexico is of the nature that he 
has happily ard blithely assured the 
Senate it is. 

I must edmit to a sense of shock and 
startled kewilderment. Ihave heard this 
question discussed for months, and this 
is the first intimation, here on the floor 
of the Senate, that there could be any 
possible obligation upon Mexico to build 
the Gila Dam. Our own Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and our Army engineers are 
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going ahead with the plan. Mexico is 
not considering the slightest obligation 
to build the Gila Dam. I take it that 
everyone knows that if and when the 
Gila Daim is built, it will not be built by 
Mexico. It is 100 miles, I believe, up the 
Gila River from the Colorado River. Let 
us take the language which the Senator 
from Colorado tortures into a possible 
obligation on Mexico to go a hundred 
mniles up a tributary stream in the United 
States and construct a dam. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Myr. President, I call for a quorum. This 
is a very important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin Gurney Murdock 
Ball Hart Murray 
Barkley Hatch Myers 
Brewster Hayden O'Daniel 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brooks Hill Radcliffe 
Bushfield Hoey Reed 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Chavez La Follette Russell 
Connally Langer Shipstead 
Cordon Lucas Taft 
Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Ferguson McKellar Tunnell 
Fulbright McMahon Tydings 
George Maybank Wherry 
Gerry Millikin White 
Guffey Moore 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MEap], and 
the Senator from Nevada | Mr. ScrucHAM | 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida 
ANDREWS]! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is absent, attending the funeral of a rel- 
ative. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent, on public business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Encore] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MiITcHELL! is absent, on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent, as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy which is holding a 3-day 
session at Annapolis. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILry |, the Senator from Alabama |Mr. 
BAN“EEAD], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Britso], the Senator from Louisiana 
| Mr. ELLENDER |], the Senator from Wash- 
ington |Mr. Magnuson], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Perper], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], 
the Senator from Oklahoma I[Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Montana |Mr. WHEELFR! are absent, at- 
tending committee meetings and on 
official business pertaining to their re- 
spective States, 


(Mr, 











WHERRY. The Senator from 
Mr. BuRTON]! is necessarily absent. 
folowing Senators have been 
d leave of absence by the Senate 
ated reasons: : 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
e!. and the Senator from New 
Mr. SMITH]. 
Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
c NSTALL| has been granted leave of 
ace as a member of the Board of 
rs to the Naval Academy. 
e Senator from Ideho | Mr. THomas] 
nt because of illness. 
following Senators are detained in 
ittee meetings and on official busi- 


Senator from Delaware I[Mr. 
«|, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CApeHarT], the Senator from New Jersey 
Mir. Hawkes], the Senator from Cali- 
nia |Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from 
ican |Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator 
1 Wisconsin |Mr. WILEY], the Sena- 
from Indiana !Mr. WILLIS!, the Sen- 
from Iowa |Mr. WILSON], and the 
nator from North Dakota | Mr. Younc]. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
Senators have answered to their 
mes. A quorum is present. 


rhe Senator from California |[Mr. 
wNEY! has the floor. 
ABSENCE OF SENATORS 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 
Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Tomorrow at 11:30 


m, the Maryland delegation will be 
fore the O. P. A. in a hearing on to- 
bacco ceilings which will last sometime 
into the afternoon. On the following 
lay the senior Senator from Maryland 
ill be in Chicago speaking to the Execu- 


tive Club. I am not going to ask to be 
cused. I simply announce where I 
ill be 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 
he Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have just learned 
of the new rule which requires the actual 
presence of a Senator in the Senate 
Chamber in order that he may be 
ecorded as being present for a quorum. 
Juring my temporary absence from the 
Chamber, while I was just outside the 
Chamber, I missed the roll call. I wish 
the Recorp to show my presence in the 
Senate Chamber now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
RECORD Will so show. 
IREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 

[HE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 

CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
been urging the adoption by the Senate 
of an understanding to the treaty which 
Will not cast any additional obligation 
upon Mexico, but will be for the joint 

nefit of the United States and Mexico, 


will 


The 
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the understanding being that the United 
States will undertake, as a part of the 
treaty, to construct a storage dam on 
the Gila River. That project has been 
surveyed, blueprinted, and I think en- 
tirely approved by both the Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
It is a part of the plan of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the development of the 
Colorado River Basin. It would cost 
$15,000,000. It is wholly a fiood-control 
project. So far as I know it would be 
the only item of expenditure the United 
States would have to make in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, and that expenditure 
is Made necessary because we are giving 
Mexico the power to build a diversion 
dam on the Colorado River. 

Mr, President, the junior Senator from 
Colorado |Mr. MILLIKIN] in contending 
against this reservation took what 
seemed to me to be an extraordinary po- 
sition. I feel safe in saying that in op- 
posing this reservation he is placing 
himself on record in opposition to all 
the thoughts and plans of everyone else 
that I know of in conjunction with this 
project. 

We have understood throughout, Mr. 
President, that everyone knew it would 
be the obligation of the United States 
Government to build the Gila Dam. I 
am informed on credible authority, and 
it has not been here denied, that it was 
through extreme and gross carelessness 
that provision for this item was omitted 
irom the treaty. We are here helping to 
create a condition of extreme danger to 
Arizona and California by providing for 
a diversion dam which by impeding great 
floods from the Gila might produce 
injury and damage to widespread prop- 
erties in both Arizona and California. 

Mr. President, as I have said here be- 
fore, there seems to be a disposition to 
oppose anything which the representa- 
tives of the lower-basin States ask in 
this matter. We are merely asking in 
this case that the Federal Government 
perform an obligation which has already 
been approved and planned for by our 
governmental agencies, which should be 
performed by the Federal Government, 
and which we are entitled to have ful- 
filled. 

Myr. President, I have already said that 
the Bureau of Reclamation program is on 
file as a part of the hearings. Engineers 
have testified about the project. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado, who I admit is one of the most per- 
suasive men to whom I have ever lis- 
tened, takes two or three lines out of the 
treaty and gives to them an interpreta- 
tion which, as I have said, I think is con- 
trary to the understanding of everyone 
concerning the obligation of the Federal 
Government to build the Gila Dam. 

Mr. President, this is the situation: 
Mexico is to be allowed to build a diver- 
sion dam in the limitrophe section of the 
river below; she is to assume a corre- 
sponding obligation to provide levees 
and protective works along the river. 
That obligation is expressed in the 
treaty. The question is, Does that obli- 
gation extend 100 miles up the Gila 
River, and does it obligate Mexico to go 
up there and build a dam if the Commis- 
sioners feel it is necessary and before 
Mexico can build her diversion dam? 
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This is the language to which the Son- 
ator from Colorado refers: 

Regardless of where such diversion struc- 
ture is located, there shall simultaneously be 
constructed such levees, interior drainage 
facilities, and other works, or improvements 
to existing works, as in the opinion of the 
Commission shall be necessary to protect 
lands within the United States against dam- 
age from such floods and seepage as might 
result from the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of this diversion structure 


Mr. President, if we extend that obli- 
gation up every tributary, and entirely 
up the Colorado River, the obligation 
which may be imposed upon Mexico will 
be enormous, because there is still dan- 
ger of flood spills from Boulder Dam. 
Davis Dam must be constructed, and 
there will be danger of flood spills from 
Davis Dam. 

While I believe that any lawyer read- 
ing that language would clearly say that 
it refers to levees, interior drainaze 
ditches, and similar works, and improve- 
ments to such works, there should be 
clear understandings with respect to 
these matters. I am very positive that 
any engineer or lawyer connected with 
the negotiations on either side would say 
that it would be the obligation of the 
United States Government to protect 
Arizona and California by building the 
Gila Dam. If we take the interpretation 
of the Senator from Colorado, and if our 
Commissioner agrees with Mexico that 
the diversion dam should be built, but if 
Mexico is not obligated to build the Gila 
Dam, we may be in a most unhappy 
condition. 

Mr. President, as a representative of 
California I have endeavored to be as 
fair and considerate in this matter as I 
can. I think the reservations which 
have been adopted, together with the 
protocol, vastly improve the treaty. 
They strip away great powers. They 
clear up ambiguities. They piace a ceil- 
ing on Mexico’s water. I believe that 
other ambiguities remain, particularly 
with regard to the definition of extra- 
ordinary flood, extraordinary drought, 
and other questions. 

We in California are not asking for 
very much. All we are asking is that asa 
part of the treaty it be made the firm 
obligation of the Government to build a 
project already approved by the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, a flood-control project which 
clearly falls within the province of the 
Federal Government, a project which is 
vitally needed because of the permission 
being granted to Mexico to create a 
danger spot in the delta of the Colorado 
River. 

If the Senate believes that the in- 
terpretation of the treaty as stated by the 
Senator from Colorado is correct, and 
that under this language probably the 
burden of building the Gila Dam, if it is 
fcund by the Commission to be a neces- 
sity, would fall upon Mexico, I intend to 
press my reservation, because if the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Colorado 
is correct, and this language is meant to 
place upon Mexico the obligation to build 
a dam 100 miles up the Gila, I believe that 
such intention is expressed with utmost 
ambiguity, con and uncertainty. 


usion, 
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I believe that it should be clarified by 
- another reservation. 

Mr. President, I would appreciate a 
record vote on the pending reservation. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest the absence 
cf : orum. 

4 PRESIDING OFFICER. The 





clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roil, and the 
following Senators answered to their 








namie 
Austin Millikin 
Bunt ad Moore 
Berk Murdock 
B er Myers 
B J O'Mahoney 
Brovks Radcliffe 
Buck per Revercomb 
Bi d Robertson 
Bu Russell 
Cap Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Caarder Johnston, §.C. Stewart 
Chav La Folleite Taft 
Connaily Taylor 
Cordon Thomas, Utah 
D ell Tobey 
Dov y Tydings 
Fersuson Vandenberg 
Fulbright Wherry 
Ge £ McMahon White 
Ger Maypoonk Viley 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty 


Senators having answered to their names, 
a guorum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that a number of Senators 
who now are present were not here at 
the time when the earlier discussion was 
had, I should like to review briefly the 
issue which is presented by the reserva- 
tion on which we are about to vote. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
California |Mr. Downey] has placed be- 
fore us a reservation reading as follows: 

hat the United States, within a period of 
5 years from the date of the entry into force 
of this treaty, shall construct at its expense 
and thereafter operate and maintain at its 
expense, a flood-control dam and reservoir 
on the Gi!a River in the vicinity of Sentinel, 
Ariz., with a capacity of not less than 3,000,- 
O00 acre-feet 


My first point against the reservation 
is that it is not a reservation, but in fact 
is an amendment. There is nothing 
whaiever in the treaty which mentions 
Sentinel Dam or this particular project. 
However, there is something in the treaty 
with which the amendment might con- 
flict. I shall read the relative portion of 
the treaty. I now read from article 12, 
section (a), of the treaty: 

(2) Mexico shall construct at its expense, 
within a period of 5 years from the date of 
the entry into force of this treaty, a main 
diversion structure below the point where 
the nerthernmost part of the international 











land boundary line intersects the Colorado 
River. If such diversion structure is located 
in the limi trophe section of the river, its 
location, @esign, end construction shall be 
supject to the approval of the Commission. 


The Commission shall thereafter maintain 





and operate the structure at the expense of 
Mexico. Resardless of where such diversion 
structure is located there shall simultane- 
ously be constructed such levees, interior 





drainage fa 


fa ies, and other works, or ime 
provements t 


) existing works, as in the opin- 





ion of the Commission shall be necessary to 
protect lands within the United States against 
damage from such floods and seepage as 
might result from ti « S ‘tion, Opern- 
ticn, and un ) lance of this diversion 
st u 


In other words, it was the opinion of 
the treaty makers that this particular 
diversion dam should be built and should 
be coordinated with all the other works 
which would be necessary to make it a 
sound structure. As will be noted from 
the reading of the treaty, these things 
are to be done at the expense of Mexico, 
and the plans must be approved by the 
Commission, which means 4hat we would 
have a voice in the plans. Until we ap- 
prove—in other words, until the Ameri- 
can Commissicner approves—there could 
be no diversion structure, there could be 
none of the jeopardies attributed to that 
diversion structure. 

The proposed reservation asks us to 
solve an engineering question. It may 
well be that Sentinel Dam is a logical and 
a necessary part of the plans and works 
required to make that a safe diversion 
structure. That may well be. But we 
are not qualified to decide that. The 
treaty puts that right and duty in the 
Commission, in the first instance. When 
we begin to impose our own plans, where- 
as under the treaty the Commission 
would have its own methods of procedure 
and its own decisions to make, we are 
definitely conflicting with the terms of 
the treaty, and we are offering an amend- 
ment, not a reservation. 

The treaty, as will be observed from 
reading it, contemplates that this diver- 
sion structure would be constructed un- 
der sound plans which would be in coor- 
dination simultaneously with other nec- 
essary structures, to achieve a sound, co- 
ordinated, mesked result. I think the 
treaty provisions are very wise. It may 
be that when the plans have been 
evolved this dam will be included. I do 
not say it should be; I do not say it 
should not be. I do not consider myself 
aualified tc pass judgment onit. But un- 
less the United States Commissioner is 
satisfied with the plan, the diversion 
structure cannot be built, and there will 
be no dangers. 

The pending reservation or amend- 
ment is gratuitously injected into this 
treaty. It provides for an authorization 
for a structure which is not provided for 
in the treaty. Under our traditional 
practice we would be short-circuiting the 
House of Representatives. We would be 
assuming, on the Senate side, to make 
an authorization on a subject matter 
which is not mentioned in the treaty and 
is not necessary to the treaty, the treaty 
providing its own mechanics for echiev- 
ing a sound result, 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia has said that this structure will 
cost approximately $15,000.000. He has 
said it has been approved in the ficod- 
control plans of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. I will not challenge the statement 
as to the amount involved; I will not 
challenge the statement that the Bu- 


project as a flood-control project. But 
under the treaty this Commission would 
be obligated to make the plans for the 
protection of that diversion structure. 
The Bureau of Reclamation would not 
construct the cGiversion structure. The 
judgment of the Bureau of Reclamation 
would not operate on the diversion 
structure. 
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Therefore, we should not tear into 
segments the responsibility to achieve a 
sound result. I respectfully urge th 
the amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Sensto» 
from Colorado |My. Mrrurmz] meke: 
the point of order against the reserya- 
tion that it is not a reservation, but 
an amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not make the 
point of order, but I now make it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado makes the point 
of order that the reservation is not 
reservation, but an amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, may I 
be heard on the point of order made by 
the Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If there were any 
doubt that this reservation is a most 
proper understanding, the entire areu- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado has 
indicated that it is. The Senator from 
Colorado stated that it was his under- 
standing, from the language of the 
treaty, that the Commission would have 
the right to declare the burden upon 
Mexico of constructing the Gila Dam. 
Ii there is any such language, it is most 
confusing, ambiguous, and uncertain. 
The language would not, however, dif- 
fer from most of the remainder of ihe 
treaty. The language is that Mexico 
must build such levees, provide for an 
interior drainage system, and improve 
other works as may be necessary for tle 
protection of lands adjoining the river. 
The Senator from Colorado tortures 
from that language the possibility that 
the Commission may say that Lower 
California must go up a tributary 100 
miles from the Colorado River and build 
a flocd-control dam. The Senrstor from 
Colorado himself has expressed the 
opinion that this language places upon 
Mexico the potential cbhligation of build- 
ing the Gila Dam. I believe that to be 
an impossible construction of the treaty. 
I believe that the obligation of Mexico 
is clearly restricted to the construction 
of levces and similar works on the Colo- 
rado River. The very argument of the 
Senator from Colorado himself clearly 
indicates that an understanding or res- 
ervation is necessary upon this point. 

Mr. President, I wish the Senate to 
know that I am not attempting to im- 
press upon it any engineering facts or 
conclusions. This entire flood-control 
plan, calling, as it does, for the building 
of the Gila Dam, was approved by Army 
engineers, by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and by every engineer, so far as I know, 
who was connected with the subject mat- 
ter of this treaty. Merely because of 
gross negligence the item was not in- 
serted in the treaty. Moreover, the re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation show- 
ing the cost of this dam, and its necessity 
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and nature, is a wart of the hearings 
before the Senate committee. Fiom 


those hearings, and from the statements 
of representatives of the Bureau of Rece- 
lamation, it is clearly incicated that the 
United States Governincne must C 

the obligation to build the Gila De 
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sh to make an addi- The Senator from Washington [Mr. One of those rivers has scarcely 
ement, and will then submit to MITCHELL} is absent on official business mentioned in the Senate deba : lat 
he point of order. To allow with the Special Committee to Investi- river is the subject of the reservatior 
ion dam to be constructed gate the National Defense Program. which I have offered. 
multaneously providing for the The Senator — Florida (Mr. PEpP- It is not strange that the Tijuana 
:m would be to create a great dan- PER] is detained at a committee meeting. River has received ttle mention so far, 
yn in the Southwest. if through The Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. because it is a vi y small river. In the 
1 of the Commission, the proper a SH] is ab ‘nt as a member of the ‘ase of the Colorado River we ] 


iv t a L 








C 
were not followed, and a dis- Board of Visitors to the United States discussing millions of acre-fe 
1d should flash down upon us, Naval Academy and has been granted for the Tijuana River it is a maiter oi 
in volume and torrent even leave of a nce from the Senate to per- say, 20,000 acre- 
the Colorado, not only taking out 1 the That locks like a small drop in 
on dam but probably cutting ae. . The Senator from bucket; but it is a very important ¢ 
in the Colorado River Delta Vermont | Mr. Ark: absent by leave io a certain area, namely, the San D 
ing the delta down into the of the Senate. community, which currently is ; 
| Valley or to some other piace, it The Senator from Ohio |Mr. Burton] iinportant one, since San Diego is one of 
readily understood what such Is necessarily S . If present he he essential feed »> the P | 
ould mean to the people of the would vote ‘ ak In post-war years the qu ( 
st. Butin any event, Mr. Presi- The Senator from Oregon | Mr. Morse] recple and the fact that San Dis pOos- 
the Senator a Colorado has is absent by leave of the Senate. sesses the only natural harbor south of 
from the language of the treaty The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. San Pri ncisco will insure that it rem 
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» Commissioners aoe place upon SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
the duty of building thx 

















j 1e Gila absence as a member of the Board of n rticle 16 of the tt \ 
I deny that that is true. Tallegs Visitors to the Naval Academ y. If pres- t} specific } isions fe 
he language is ambiguous, and, ent he would vote “nay.’ er. It will be noted tl 
re. contend that my reservation is The Senator from New Jersey [| Mr. nothing in that article goe md pli 
fiable SMITH! is absent by leave of the Senate. estimates, a rX< ndations con- 
CHANDLER. Mr. President, will If present he wouid vote “nay.” cerning what is to be done at some tim 
tor yield? The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tomas] No immediate action is even implied. ] 
DOWNEY. I yield. is absent because of ilin s all a matter for the future, with 


CHANDLER. Objection has been The result was announced—yeas 15, time commitments whate 
that we would be short-circuiting nays 66, as follows: 3 it San Diego. unlike the communi- 





use of Representatives by author- VEAS—15 t served by the Colorado River, is n 

or initiating an appropriation. I ppigges Setinncn: Galil. bless _ faced with a shortage of w: or con- 
believe that objection to be valid. Butler Kilgore Moore umptive use, irrespective of an: i 
t know of any power which the Chandler han Shipstead irrigation. Some time ago, thi 


aa gah ; Downs McCatrat Wheeler 
of Representatives possesses to eidectien ae Mateus ; Government projected, as a war emer- 


appropriations. If it were a S ” geaalle Soa ; ney measure, an extension of the aqcue- 
e matter, I might agree. But the pee : duct which cenv Cclorado River watei 
as much right as has the ns ae t lita ] 

branch of he Legislature to 
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and, despite 3 rainy years, it reserve 
of stored waters is depleted. The rea- 
son no more can be accomplished by uni- 
lateral action is that the only feasible 
Gam site is on the boundary; and the 
work can be done only in colleboration 
with Mexico. 

I have stated in bare outline the case 
for the Tijuana River. The need is im- 
mediate, but article 16 of the treaty does 
not afford relief. 

Mr. President, I wish to see early con- 
summation of the water treaty with 
Mexico, and I expect to vote for ratifica- 
tion, despite some imoverfections in the 
instrument. Ihave pointed out one, and 
I submit that a time limit, 3 years, say, 
should have been applied in article 16, 
as is the case elsewhere in the treaty. 
As drawn, this reservation may be held 
to endanger early ratification by the 
two Governments, but I am unable to 
Greft anvihing better. I do not know 
of any better way to remedy the defect. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

‘The PFRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENSER in the chair). Does the Senator 
irom Connecticut yield to the Senator 
frem Coloredo? 

Mr, HART. I yield. 

Mir. MILLIKIN. If Imay make a sug- 
ge-iicn to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut; first, I should 
like to say that I am in hearty accord 
wiih his objective. Second, I am afraid 
tha what he is proposing is an amend- 
ment to the treaty, and would require a 
renego.iation of the treaty. I have dis- 
cusced with the American Commissioner, 
ihe auestion of starting on the Tijuana 
project, and he tells me that, assuming 
the treaty shall be ratified, and assuming 
that the appropriations shall be made 
available and that manpower may be- 
come available, so far as he is concerned, 
he will be for making a prompt start and 
for a continuance of that project until it 
reaches some kind of definite form for 
the consideration of Congress. In view 
of the Commissioner’s assurance, which 
I pass on to the Senator, I wonder if he 
would be willing to withdraw the pro- 
posed reservation. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in view of 
wiist the able Senator from Colorado 
says—and I share the faith of the entire 
Senate in his ability and knowledge of 
these matters—I am very glad to with- 
draw the proposed reservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 





it read. 

The PRESADING OFFICER. The 
reservation will be read. 

the Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To ihe end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River sysiem, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantily of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the Presiding 
Officer that I feel that the proper place 
for the reservation is on page 6 of the 
reservations proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, following 
the word “water”, in line 7. I ask that 
the reservation be offered at that place 
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in the reservations offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. President, speaking in behalf of 
the reservation, I have been waiting 
patiently for a number of days for some- 
one to offer a reservation to clarify ar- 
ticle 10 of the proposed treaty. After the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] yes- 
terday, and after the point raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murpock] relative to the diversion of 
water by a Federal agency from the users 
of any State, I came to the conclusion 
that the part in the treaty which is the 
weakest is the particular section affected 
by my reservation, and I think it should 
be clarified if we are to understand what 
we are negotiating in the treaty. 

I am not particularly interested in the 
treaty so far as Nebraska is concerned, 
except that irrigation is largely availed 
of in the State, and we have jealously 
defended and upheld the rights of prior 
users of water down through the years. 
I do not want Congress to establish a 
policy or a precedent which might result 
in the invasion by a Federal agency of 
the rights of users of water in our rivers 
in Nebraska. 

I certainly do not offer the reservation 
asanamendment. Idonot want to hurt 
the treaty or affect its ratification for 
any ulterior motive. I want the pyo- 
ponents of the treaty to have a fair vote 
on it, and I am ofiering this reservation 
merely in a constructive way in order to 
bring the question involved to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. If any Senator has 
a reservation which he would like to offer 
which would clarify the point I have in 
mind, or if any assurance can be given 
by the proponents of the treaty that the 
matter can be handled by some other 
reservation, I shall accede to any sugges- 
tions which may be made. I want that 
strictly understood in the beginning. 

I have a very high regard for the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and for his legal 
opinions in all matters, and I certainly 
have a high regard for the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. I feel, however, 
that article 10 includes certain words and 
definitions and phrases which, unless 
clarified, can be so interpreted that 
precedents will be established within the 
States whereby Federal agencies will 
override the sovercign rights of the users 
of water, rights which have been main- 
tained by the States down through the 
years. 

I particularly refer to the last para- 
graph of article 10, which I shall read 
so that it may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. In 
fact, I think I should read all of sub- 
paragraph (b), which is not very long: 

(b) Any other quantities arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion, with the under- 
standing that in any year in which, as deter- 
mined by the United States section, there 
exists a surplus of waters of the Colorado 
River in excess of the amount necessary to 
supply users in the United States and the 
guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
(1,850,234,000 cubic meters) annually to 
Mexico, the United States undertakes to de- 
liver to Mexico, in the manner set out in 
article 15 of this treaty, additional waters of 
the Colorado River system to provide a total 
quantity not to exoeed 1,700,000 acre-feet 
(2,096,931,000 cubic meters) a year, Mexico 
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shall acquire no right beyond that provided 
by this subparagraph by the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River system, for any purpose 
whatsoever, in excess of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
(1,850,234,000 cubic meters) annually, 


Mr. President, the reason why I read 
the first part of subparagraph (b) of 
article 10 is that under subparagraph 
(b) the United States section is per- 
mitted to determine when there is a sur- 
plus of waters of the Colorado River, 1] 
want the Senate to bear that in mind. 

We now come to the second part of 
subparagraph (b) which is supposed to 
deal with the distribution of waters in a 
drought period, and that is the period in 
which I am primarily interested. I read 
as follows: 


In the event of extraordinary drought— 


Mark the words, “extraordinary 
drought”— 
or serious accident to the irrigation system 
in the United States, thereby making it diffi- 
cult for the United States to deliver the guar- 
anteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet a 
year, the water allotted to Mexico under sub- 
paragraph (a) of this article will be reduced 
in the same proportion as consumptive uses 
in the United States are reduced. 


The first thing I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado or 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
if they care to answer after I snall have 
concluded my remarks on the reserva- 
tion, is: What is the definition of ‘“ex- 
traordinary drought? 

Secondly, I should like to inquire of 
either of the distinguished Senators, 
what is meant by “thereby making it dif- 
ficult?” 

Third, I should like to ask who makes 
the determination as to whether there 
is a decreased supply because of an ex- 
traordinary drought? 

In the first part of subparagraph (b) 
it is left to the United States section to 
determine when there is a surplus of 
water. I interpret the language of the 
second part of subparagraph (b) to mean 
that it is left to the combined Commis- 
sion, both the Mexican Commissioner 
and the United States Commissioner, to 
determine whether there is a drought, 
and therefore a decreased water supply. 

My reason for presenting the reserva- 
tion is not only to clarify the language, 
but I have another purpose. I should 
like to suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Colorado and Texas and to all 
other Members of the Senate, that there 
is considerable doubt whether there will 
be sufficient water stored in the reservoir, 
in eddition to what comes from the Colo- 
rado annually, to take care of a guaran- 
ty of 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico with- 
out overriding the rights of the users of 
water of the Colorado River. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The thing I am 
deeply concerned about in respect to the 
pending treaty is that if it shall be rati- 
fied it will place an obligation on the part 
of the United States to furnish 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico. If there 
were no possibility of a shortage of water 
there would be no necessity for a treaty, 
but as I understand, in 24 of the last 44 
years there has been a drought in that 
section of the country. The Senate 
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itified in a hurry. 
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ld bear in mind that if we have to 
any other arrangement we will 
e to make it by treaty. If the pend- 
aty is ratified it will be out of the 
rol of the United States Senate, and 
Commissioner will be empowered to 
regulations under the treaty. If 
ome to the point where not sufficient 
‘is available to furnish Mexico the 
unt guaranteed by the treaty, and 
water is taken away from the little 
wns and cities in the area affected, 
nthe people of the United States will 
i the Senate responsible for it, and 
y ought to do so. 

I fear, as Dr. Timm said, that there is 
undertaking by the treaty to establish 
itional policy respecting the water of 
» people of this country. Some want 
take the water away from the little 
nmunities. That is something of 
‘+h I cannot approve and it is some- 
g which ought not to be approved by 

he Senate of the United States. In my 
nion it will not be approved by the 
yple of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 

m Nebraska has put his finger on two 

‘three sore places in the treaty, and 
questions concerning them have not 
nm answered at all to my satisfaction. 


It might be well if the opposition to the 


ity were a little bit stiffer on the part 
he Senator from California. I donot 
ik we are able to make a decent 
y on the floor by the adoption of any 
ervations I have seen submitted so 
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Mr. President, we are urged that ac- 
n on the treaty should be taken by a 
rtain time. It is said that it should be 
If when it were done 
were well done there might be some 
xcuse for having it done quickly, but I 
lieve, Mr. President, it might be a bad 


thing for the people of the United States 


" 
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rx the Senate to act quickly on the 


Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
‘ his contribution. Of course, he has 
tated the facts as I have found them 
be. Some of the terms of the treaty 
-d clear definition. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, Dr. 
imm is the smart fellow who helped 
‘pare the treaty. He says it is the 
icy to do away with public and private 
ilities, and to bring about the opera- 
n of water systems all over the United 
ates in the interest of a national policy. 
hat represents a total departure from 


anything to which so far the Government 


aA Hea kesA oe 


ts 


_ Mr. WHERRY. 


tl 
Say that I am still open-minded resnect- 
in 


WW 


permitted itself to be a party. 
Mr. President, I want my friend the 
nator from Nebraska to examine the 
ity with Canada to which I keep re- 
tring because it is so satisfactory. I 


lo not know why those who prepared the 
lexican treaty did not follow the terms 


f the Canadian treaty. If we adopt the 
Texican treaty I have no doubt Canada 
ill ask that the same thing we do for 
fexico be done for Canada. 

Mr. Fresident, so that 


ve to my position in this matter, I will 
; the treaty. In view of the remarks 


hich have been made by the distin- 


lished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


McCarran], and also by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pocK |, I feel that the question has been 
raised whether under this treaty we will 
authorize a policy whereby the Federal 
agencies can take water away from users 
within the individual States. That is 
why I am offering the reservation. 

Mr.CHANDLER. That will have to be 
done, I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, if there is a shortage of water, 
and the amount of water guaranteed to 
Mexico cannot otherwise be delivered. 
There is no guarantee to deliver water to 
any State in the Nation or to any com- 
munity in the United States. Under the 
treaty we guarantee to deliver water to 
Mexico. ut the treaty contains no 
guarantee to deliver water to any com- 
munity in the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his contribution. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? If he pre- 
fers not to yield I will present what I 
have in mind later. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to pro- 
ceed, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAWKES. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. I spent considerable 
time last night attempting to prepare a 
reservation which possibly would define 
“extraordinary drought,” and which 
would provide who is to determine that 
such a drought exists. I tried to find a 
method of guaranteeing to the water 
users along the Colorado River at least a 
proportionate share with those across the 
border in Mexic I feit that should be 
done after determination by the United 
States section only, and it should be based 
upon the flow of the river annually as 
determined by the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. President, there is doubt whether 
suificient water is available. If Senators 
will read the remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada they will find that an- 
nually during the low water period there 
is 2 deficit of 782,000 acre-feet. 

I do not have any further comment to 
make on that point. That statement is 
based on the table contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp which gives the aver- 
age for the low years. The United States 
Senate must determine what proportion 
We are going to ask those on our side of 
the line as wel! as those on the Mexican 
side of the line to take. We have first to 
determine What is an _ extraordinary 
drought. Secondly, we should have a 
definition of the words “making it diffi- 
uit.” Finally we should know who is to 
make the determination and who is to 
allocate the water. 

During Mr. Clayton’s testimony before 
the committee, the Senator from Ver- 
mont |Mr. AUSTIN], as appears on page 
106 of the hearings, asked this question: 
yr AUSTIN. 
about these three rivers that makes it incon- 
venient to establish a datum which shall 
govern the definition of drought? Is there 
anything queer about those rivers? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I don’t ti 
As a matter of the determination of 
what constitutes a drought probably will 
actually be made by the Bureau of Reclama- 


Senate 


Is there anything peculiar 


+ 


ink so, Senatcr. 


tion with the Geological Survey and they 
operate Boulder Dam and Davis Dam and 
the works below. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

fr. CHANDLER. I will tell the Sena- 
tor when there is going to be a drought. 
There will be a drought when we are un- 
able to deliver 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico. 

Mr. WEERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I can answer that 
question. The Commissioner will say, “I 
have not enough water to deliver to Mex- 
ico, and there is a drought. What am I 
to do about it?” 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

On page 1085 of the Senate hearings, 
Mr. Tipton testified that no effort was 
made at the time the treaty was nego- 
tiated to determine what was meant by 
“extraordinary drought.” I read from 
the record: 

Senator WHITE. Was there any eff< 
time the treaty was negotiated by the nego- 
tiators—any statement or effort by them—to 
determine what is meant by “extraordinary 
drought”? 

Mr. TipTon. No, sir. 

Senator Wuirre. It was left wide open? 

Mr. Trpron. It was left open. It was not 
discussed at great length, except the point 
I brought out, that the criterion of reduc- 
tion in use in the United States should apply 


rt at the 


not only to the lower basin, as it Coes in 
the upper Rio Grande treaty, but that it 


should apply throughout the basin. 

Senator MILiixtIn. Mr. Tipton, I thi: 
questions are very, very important 
think I detected an inconsistency in 
answers. As I understcod 
of your testimony, the extraordinary drought 
would be indicated, summarily ated, by 
extraordinary depletion of reservoir capacity? 

Mr. Treton. No; I did not say th 

Senator MILLIKIN. You did not 

Mr. Tipton. No. 

Senator MILLIKIN. You stated there 
would actually have to he a de > in con- 
sumptive use by the man who puis water on 
the land? 

Mr. Tipron. The treaty says so 

Senator MILLIKIN. Before there 
the condition of extraordinary drought? 

Mr. Trpron. That is my io? 

Senator MILLIKIN. Is that independent of 
reservoir capacity? 


ik these 
and I 
your 
the earlier part 





that 











Mr. Trpron. The upper 1 \ l 
have to begin to he depleted. Th 
opinion or my interpretation. 

At page 1087 Mr. Tipton A to 
the effect that Mexico w: ven no! 
under the treaty to determi: he ¢ - 
tion. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Nov I d t 
I want to face right up to this, hecause I 
regard it as very impo! to i 
basin States. Let us ¢ ime a situation 
where we in the upper-basin States actu- 
ally a ‘our consumptive use of ¥ 
on our lands. And let me b k ¢ , 
moment to say that the 1 - » rer d 
you that the reason—we did not go into a 
sliding scale instead of a fi: int Vv 
that we did not want the : 
in each other’s country. How, under tl 
circumstances, Will we prevent Mexico from 
coming up and checki ( 1 t we are 
doing with our consumpt Ip} 
basin? 

Mr. Tipron. I think they the 
question; they ht r 

Senator I not 
have any right to check « 

Mr. TirTon. I do? 

Senator W is gave 
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Mr. Trpron. I do not think the treaty gives 
them the right. I do not think they would 
raise the question. 


pnt 


sat:siied With that part of the treaty. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ater from Colorado, for whom I have 
profcund respect, and the Senator from 
Texas are not satisfied with the treaty 
on that point. I believe that before the 
treaty is ratified we should have a defi- 
nite understanding as to what extraor- 
dinary drought means, who is to make 
the determination, and how it shall be 
made. I believe that the reservation 
which I offer, and which now lies on the 
cesk, would accomplish that purpose. It 
provides that— 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries— 


And I take it that is what the propo- 
nents have done. In the event of 
drovght they wish to reduce the water 
proportionately, so that each user will 
heave what he is equitably entitled to. 
That is the inteniion of article 10. I say 
that it mecds to be clarifled. The words 
“extraordinary drought” need to be 
defined. 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in 
any year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ateiy for that year. 


That brings up another question, and 
I raise it because I wish to clarify the 
treaty. Is it contended that the Com- 
Mission may say that the extraordinary 
drought makes it difficult to furnish 
water when a reservoir is half full of 
weter, or a third full of water? What 
makes it difficult? It is my interpreta- 
tion that so long as there is a drop of 
water in the reservoir it can be used, and 
if there is sufficient water in the reser- 
voir, it is not difficult to comply with the 
terms of a treaty to deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet to Mexico. 

The argument is advanced that there 
is plenty of water, and that there might 
be sufficient in storage to go through 
1 year, 2 years, or 3 years of drought. 
That would prevent the equitable dis- 
tribution of water hetween the two 
countries. The question of extraordi- 
nary drought ought to be determined not 
on the basis of the amount of water in 
a reservoir, but it ought to be determined 
by the United States Commissioner, on 
this side of the line, when the flow of the 
Colorado River, or the drainage there- 
from, is less than the average. We can- 
not wait until we have used the water 
for 1 year. we Go we may be robbing 
the users in California, who may need 
it the next year, if we guarantee 1,500,000 
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he Commission on our side of the line 
cusnt to decide whether or not there is 
a Grought. If the American section of 
the Commission has the right to say 
when there is a surpius, why should it 
not have the right to say when there is 

lrousht? We sre most concerned with 
» of drought. 
when we want to know 


with the water. 





That is the time 


ehat te ta he Ane 
wnat 1s to pe aone 
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So, as one who is particularly inter- 
ested in the negotiation of a treaty in 
which the policy of the Congress is more 
or less determined as to the rights of 
users of water in individual States, I wish 
to guard those rights. I do not want to 
have a Federal agency overriding the 
prior righis of users of water in my State 
if I can prevent it. 

My reservation is suggested because of 
the arguments made during the past few 
Gays. I believe that the reservation 
which I have offered is constructive. I 
do not believe that it would hurt the 
treaty at all. I believe that it is, in fact, 
a reservation The Mexican Govern- 
ment ought to be very much pleased to 
get 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, much of 
which comes from storage facilities which 
we build. If there is a drought, Mexico 
should allow us to determine the ques- 
tion, and shouid be glad to prorate the 
water on an equal basis with the water 
users of California. That is not asking 
too much. If we permit the Commis- 
sion to determine when there is a sur- 
plus, we should permit it to determine 
when there is a drought in our country, 
and the question should be determined 
on the basis of any year in which the 
Colorado River does not yield the aver- 
age flow. 

I have asked the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado some questions. I sup- 
pose he has the answers. I hope so. I 
should like to support the treaty because 
I feel that a treaty is the proper method 
of handling this question. I have kept 
my mind open. I shall not go into the 
brief which I have prepared on the ques- 
tion because I believe that some of the 
other points are probably unnecessary. 
However, I should like to see a definition 
of “extraordinary drought.” I believe 
that the determination of that question 
should be left in the hands of the United 
States section. I believe that the ques- 
tion of drought should be determined, 
not on the basis of the amount of water 
in a reservoir or on the words “which 
makes it difficult.” It ought to be de- 
termined from year to year by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. A year of drought 
would be a year in which the Colorado 
River did not vield as much water as it 
yields in the average year to users in 
California, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. ° 

Mr. TAFT. I am not concerned with 
the question which is bothering the Sen- 
ator. However, I have one absclutely 
certain feeling, and that is that the 
Senator’s proposal is an amendment to 
the treaty. We cannot possibly place in 
the treaty the Senator’s proposal with- 
out defeating the treaty, because it is an 
essential part of the treaty that we agree 
to deliver 1,500,090 acre-feet of water to 
Mexico every year, except in case of ex- 
traordinary drought, as determined—— 

Mr. WHERRY. By whom? 

Mr. TAFT. Ey joint action of the two 
Commissioners. The Senator says that 
we should make the determination. 
That would simply eliminate all interna- 
tional agreement. Then we would say 
to Mexico, “We agree to deliver a million 
and a half acre-feet of water, except 
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when we find that it is not convenient to 
do so.” That would absolutely destroy 
the treaty. If the Senator’s amendment 
is added to the treaty, there will be no 
treaty left. 

I rather wish an absolute agreement 
to deliver a million and a half acre-feet 
of water had not been made, but that is 
the provision of the treaty. It seems to 
me that any attempt to say, “We will de- 
liver 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to you 
only when our representatives find that 
it is convenient for us to do so, but not 
when the supply of water is a little be- 
low the average,” would be destructive 
of our own obligation, and would not be 
carrying out the terms of the treaty, 

I do not know of any reservation which 
would cover the Senatcr’s point, because 
he is attacking a fundamental feature of 
the treaty. He should be opposing the 
treaty if he thinks it should be changed 
in that manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the Senator’s inter- 
pretation regarding whether what I have 
suggested is an amendment which would 
destroy the force of the treaty or whether 
the point can be handled as a reserva- 
tion. I will say now that if a point of 
order is made against my reservation, 
and if it is determined to be an amend- 
ment, that will decide the matter. In 
fact, I would withdraw it, rather than of- 
fer something which was determined not 
to be a reservation. 

I should like to ask, Why does not the 
treaty provide that we guarantee Mex- 
ico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water? That is 
all there is to the treaty. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is in the treaty a 
provision that when there is an extraor- 
dinary drought—and the existence of 
such a drought is to be determined by 
the two Commissioners—we shall not 
have to deliver the guaranteed amount of 
water. I do not bother about that pro- 
vision, because there would have to be an 
agreement between the two Commis- 
sioners; and if they did not agree, the 
matter would be subject first to diplo- 
matic negotiation, and subsequently to 
arbitration; but in the meantime we 
would have to deliver the water. If we 
did not choose to deliver it, no force on 
earth could make us deliver it. In other 
words, if we were to say, “There is an ex- 
traordinary drought, and we do not have 
the water,” Mexico could not get the 
water. Of course, Mexico could resort 
to arbitration; but in arbitration pro- 
ceedings the burden would be on Mexico. 
Under the arbitration it might be found 
that we owed Mexico some damages, If 
a fair arbitration found that an extraor- 
Ginary Grought did not exist, and if it 
found that we owed damages to Mexico, 
we micht have to pay them, but in the 
meantime we would owe Mexico the wa- 
ter. However, it seems to me that we 
need net worry about that particular 
provision. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. CHANDLER, and Mr. 
HAWKES address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebrasia yicld; and if so, 
to whem? 
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\Ts WHERRY. I yield first to the dis- 
hed junior Senator from Okla- 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I agree 
he Senator from Ohio that if the 
ation were adopted it would be an 
ment to the treaty and would con- 
a rejection of it. The point made 

reservation is of so much im- 

ce in connection with other mat- 

in the treaty which I consider to be 

ces that I think it would be better 

Senate to reject the treaty and 

opportunity be afforded to negotiate 

CHANDLER. MYr. President, will 

Senator yield? 

r, WHERRY. I yield. 

Ir. CHANDLER. As the Senator from 

Ohio has said, the proposed treaty will 


! be a treaty until the Senate ratifies 
j If the treaty provides a guaranty 
which we should not be making, as I 


{ < it does, then certainly we should be 
1¢ more negotiating and more talking, 
‘should be making a treaty we can 
up to, because the pending treaty 
id be an absolute agreement, and 
it the full faith and credit of the 
le of the United States would be 
ed to deliver to Mexico 1,500,000 
-feet of water. I am glad the Sena- 
raised the question, because it shows 
black boy in the wood pile. It has 
ly come out. It is sufficient reason 
to vote against the treaty, because that 
ion will not be in effect until we 
ratify the treaty. 
Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
iator yield? 
Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
Mr. HAWKES. I believe the Senator 
m Ohio is correct in his interpretation 
of what would happen under the treaty, 
but the result he has indicated would be 
diametrically opposed to all the purposes 
we have been hearing about, namely, to 
make a treaty to create good will, neigh- 
borliness, and peaceful relationships with 
our neighbor country. 

Where would we be if we had the water 
and kept it, and if Mexico’s land and 
cities dried up and went to waste? I ask 
t Senate whether under such circum- 

nees our relationship with Mexico 
would be improved, even if subsequently 
we paid damages to her. There are some 
things for which we could not pay dam- 


2 
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[ should like to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that his reservation, or what- 
ever it should be called, is quite similar 

d parallel to one I submitted yester- 

If his is acted upon, mine with 

i'd to the occurrence of a drought 
Will be withdrawn, because both of them 
touch the same substance. I remind 
the Senator from Nebraska and other 
nators that I have been talking on that 

e point for a number of days. Ihave 
made several statements dealing with the 
question of the occurrence of an extraor- 
ity drought. Certainly the State De- 
timent itself answered my questions 

n that subject in the hearings. I asked, 
Who will have the right to declare that 
there is an extraordinary drought?” The 
representative of the State Department 
: 1 that we would have that right. 
then I asked, “Why do you say we would 


have that right?” 
is assumed.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, I must agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that we 
should not leave anything of that kind 
to assumption, and thus involve ourselves 
in a difficulty which might lead to a 
breach of good faith and a breach of the 
peace, rather than to good neighbor- 
liness. 

I also wish to leave with the Senator 
from Nebraska the thought—and, in the 
main, I agree with the statement made 
by my colleague the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore]—that we have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars in build- 
ing dams by means of which we obtain 
water, and we have made it possible to 
have the water in regard to which the 
question of the occurrence of an ex- 
traordinary drought is now before the 
Senate. Nature, itself, would normally 
determine when there was a drought, if 
it had not been for the dams which we 
have built and for the contruction of 
which we have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Having spent that 
money, and inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of the State Department have very 
definitely said that we have the right to 
declare when there is an extraordinary 
drought, it seems to me the Senator’s 
reservation is perfectly in order. If we 
cannot make a treaty which will pro- 
tect the citizens of the United States, I 
am not in favor of making a treaty. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I vyield. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not wish to suggest 
that we would violate the terms of the 
treaty and would withhold water which 
we were obligated to deliver to Mexico. 
I only wished to say that if we took the 
position, with logic and reason, that an 
extraordinary drought or serious acci- 
dent had occurred, no one could make us 
deliver any water. Therefore, the bur- 
den would be on Mexico to take the case 
to arbitration or to institu‘te a suit for 
damages, or something of ti. sort, but in 
the meantime our water users would get 
the water. That is the point I wished to 
make. 

I would not wish to suggest that we 
would violate the treaty. I say that 
without violating the treaty we would 
take the position, when it was a fact, or 
when there was a logical argument that 
it was a fact, that there was an extraor- 
dinary drought, and then we would act 
upon that position by not delivering the 
water. I do not think that would be a 
violation, and I do not wish to suggest 
that we propose to make the treaty with 
any idea of violating it after it is in 
effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly there was grave doubt in the minds 
of the members of the committee who 
interrogated Mr. Tipton as to what these 
provisions mean. Now we afe getting a 
number of constructive ideas and inter- 
pretations which are entirely different 
from those we had about the treaty when 
we previously studied it. 

With respect to the point whether 
what I have offered is an amendment or 
a reservation, I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio and with the Senator from 


The answer was, “It 


Oklahoma that it would change the 
treaty, at least to the extent of providing 
that the United States Commission would 
have the right to make the determina- 
tion as to the existence of a drought. 
But let me ask where such issues will be 
raised if they are not raised on the floor 
of the Senate of the United States? I 
think we should be fair with Mexico. If 
we are going to give her 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, there is no use in writing 
into the treaty three or four paragraphs 
by which we attempt to say that when 
an extraordinary drought occurs, so that 
it is difficult to deliver the water, some 
international board—which certainly 
will not be fighting for the United States 
in the way that a United States commis- 
sion would fight for the United States if 
an extraordinary drought occurred—wiill 
apportion the water on the basis of the 
amounts which should go to water users 
in Colorado, Arizona, or Mexicc. 

I do not want the proposal I am ofier- 
ing to be interpreted as an amendment 
instead of a reservation. I think the 
proposal made by me is important, and 
if it can be handled as a reservation or 
as a modification, I believe it should be 
handled in thet way. I believe that if 
the treaty is to provide that the Inter- 
national Commission shall de 
when we have an extraordinary drought, 
and it becomes difficult to deliver the 
guaranteed volume of water, we shall 
have trouble with Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the Senator yield? 


termine 
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Mr. President, will 


Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Would the Senator 


from Nebraska feel justified in voting 
against the treaty if he believed that its 
terms departed from guaranties which 
our Government had given to water users 
of the States? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And if the treaty 
made it necessarv to take water whic! 
the United States should have, and cde- 
liver it to Mexico, would the Senator feel 
justified in supporting the treaty? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. Ilive iz 
which must have water in order t ‘ 
its crops. For many years the city of 
Kearney, Nebr., situated on t 
River, has had a property righ 
use of water from the Piatie River. I 
believe that property right is the oldest 
property right belonging to the city. I 
do not want any authorization to be 
established in this treaty which would 
permit a Federal agency, not already au- 
thorized by statute, to come into my 
State and take water from our water 
users there and give it to someone else. 
I think that such a precedent would be a 
dangerous one to establish. 


~ 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I think that an 
effort is now being made to establish such 


a@ precedent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the proponents 
of the treaty to give me credit for offer- 
ing my reservation, because I would not 
oppose the treaty if it were in proper 
form. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The proponents of 
the treaty are trying to create the im- 
pression that it has already been agre 
to. Does the Senator from N fa un- 
derstand that the treaty has heen agreed 
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to? If so, who has agreed to it? After 
the Senate votes to give these extraor- 
dinary powers to some particular group 
of persons, it will be too late to rectify 
any errors which the Senate may have 
made. The only thing which may then 
be done is to agree to a new treaty. A 
new treaty cannot be made unless Mexico 
acrees to it. If she is satisfied with the 
treaty which shall have been made, she 
will not agree to making a new one. We 
have gone all around the world and have 
given more than we have received or 
ever will receive. I want to see some- 
thing begin coming to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Iam very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado | Mr. MILLIKIN] where 
in the treaty is the provision which places 
euthority in the American section to de- 
termine the fact of extreme drought? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I know of no such 
provision as that to which the Senator 
from Oregon refers. The American sec- 
tion operating on this side of the bound- 
ary line naturally would be in possession 
of the facts. But, answering the Sen- 
ater’s question specifically, I know of no 
such provision as the one to which he 
refers 

Mr. CORDON. Iam not able to follow 
the reasoning which has been advanced 
here, particularly by the distinguished 
Senator frem Ohio, namely, that the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Nebraska is 
in the nature of an amendment to the 
treaty and is not a reservation. If no 
direct authority is placed in any officer 
or agency to make the determination 
with respect to drought, the treaty 
should perhaps provide for it. The de- 
termination would have to be made, be- 
cause, otherwise, under the treaty, there 
could be no change in the million and a 
half nere-feet of water to be furnished 
to Mcxico. The treaty is silent as to who 
is to make the determination. If the 
treaty carries provisions with respect to 
the authority to be exercised on our side 
of the border by our officials, and on the 
Mexican side of the border by her of- 
ficials, it would seem to me that the pro- 
posal which has been offered is nothing 
more or Jess than an interpretation of 
and supplemental to the treaty. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado if he wishes to make reply 
to the Seauator from Oregon. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
would prefer to answer after the distin- 
suished junior Senator from Nebraska 
has completed his remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I previously stated that if the 
members of the committee were not sat- 
isfied as to the interpretation of the 
words “extraordinary drought,” and 
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what is meant by “storage waters,” they 
should refer to the committee hearings. 
I now refer to page 1088 of the hearings. 
It was there developed that no meeting 
of the minds had been reached as to what 
was meant by the treaty. The testimony 
to which I refer begins at the bottom of 
page 1087 of the hearings, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Senator La Fouttette. Mr. Tipton, Iam con- 
fused. I think probably it is my own fault. 
I understood your answers to Senator Mur- 
DOCK’s questions to be somewhat different 
from your answers to similar questions which 
were propounded by Senator MILLIKIN. 

In other words, I got the impression from 
your answers to Senator Murpocx’s questions 
that there would have to be a curtaiiment of 
consumptive use before the drought clause 
could be invoked by the United States. 

Mr. Tipton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator La FoOLLEeTTE. Then, when Senator 
MILLIKIN began asking you questions about 
whether the depletion of reservoir capacity 
could be taken into consideration regardless 
of whether there had been any diminution 
in consumptive use, I was confused as to your 
answers. Will you straighten that out? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir; Ishall. Senator MIL- 
LIKIN asked two questions. His first ques- 
tion was, as I understood it—and I hope the 
Senator will correct me if I am wrong—if 
there was no curtailment in the consumptive 
uses, but there was a depletion of reservoir 
capacity, whether or not we could invoke 
this provision. I said I did not think so, 


Mr. Tipton said that he did not think 
we could invoke those provisions. 
I continue reading: 


His second question was this—that if, ac- 
companying the commencement of depletion 
of water in main-stream storage, there also 
was a curtailment of use—actual curtailment 
of consumptive use—by virtue of a lack of 
water in the upper basin above cur main- 
stream reservoirs, whether or not under that 
condition this provision could he invoked, 
I said that it could be so interpreted. 

Senator La FouLerTe. But you were not 
certain? 

Mr. Tipton. I was not certain. 

Senator La Fot.etre. One other thing that 
I got from this series of questions was the 
fact that in the negotiation of this treaty, 
in which you participated, as I understand 
it, there was not very much discussion of 
this provision with the Mexican negotiators, 
I came to the conclusion, therefore—and if 
I am wrong, I wish to be corrected—that 
this particular language in the treaty—this 
arought-clause language—was arrived at 
without a full meeting of the minds of the 
negotiators as to what its actual provisions 
involved. 

Mr. Tipton. I think, Senator, that that re- 
sulted from this fact 

Senrtor La Fou.etre. Is that true? 
correct in that deduction? 

Mr. TIpTON. You are substantially correct, 
sir. 

Senator La Fo.iertTe. Then I might just 
say that it seems rather strange to me— 


The Senator from Wisconsin con- 
tinued with his statement, which was 
followed by further colloquy. 

I submit, Mr. President, that nothing 
has been done. No reservation has been 
agreed to since the insertion of the clause 
to which reference has been made. We 
are now about to take a vote on the 
treaty, and we still have as a part of its 
language the exoression “extraordinary 
Crought,” which has not been defined. 

It is not to be determined by the United 
States section, which determines the sur- 
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plus according to the terms of the same 
article. The authority to make the de- 
termination has not been lodged in any 
board. So what is the answer? It is, 
as the Senator from Ohio suggests, thai 
if Mexico has been damaged she can 
bring suit on a claim for damages in 
some court. 

I desire to quote from one other place 
in the testimony of Mr. Lewson found on 
page 949. 

Senator Murpocxk asked this question: 


The treaty also says that Mexico, in her 
use of water, can only be decreased in the 
proportion as consumptive uses in the 
United States are reduced. So that if I un- 
derstand the language, there must not cnly 
be an extraordinary drought, but there must 
also be a reduction of consumptive uses in 
the United States before you are entitled to 
decrease the amount of water that goes to 
Mexico. Am I right on that? Is that your 
understanding of the treaty? That is my un- 
derstanding of it. As I read the treaty, ine 
is a condition precedent to the other. 

Mr. Lawson. Would not the drought con- 
dition have to be established in some way? 
I mean, it is obvious, but—— 

Senator Murnock. I can visualize the most 
extraordinary drought in the United States, 
and still, because of vast storage resources 
on the river, there is no need for the re- 
duction of consumptive uses in the Unitcd 
States. That, to me, is important. I think 
what Senator Downey has in mind 1s the 
point that there are two things in the treaty 
that must occur before you are justified in 
reducing Mexico one drop of water. One is 
the extraordinary drought, and the other is 
that you have actually reduced consumptive 
uses in the United States. 

Mr. Lawson. That involves a very techni- 
cal proposition. It is the question, for in- 
stance, of whether, having a full Boulder 
reservoir, you could establish a drought con- 
dition with a full reservoir at Boulder. And 
many other questions are involved. 

Senator Murnock. You take the position 
that the extraordinary drought mentioned 
in the treaty is dependent on how full 
Boulder Dam is or some other dams that 
may be constiucted? 

Mr. Lawson. No; I do not take that posi- 
tion. 


I call especial attention to this state- 
ment: 
In other words, you could not establish a 
drought until there was some effect of the 
drought; and that effect would not be in the 
reservoir, but on the lands. 


Mr. President, the determination of 
when there is a drought is in the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It has that right and 
no other authority is designated under 
the treaty. My reservation does not 
have the force of an amendment. All I 
am asking is this: 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


The Bureau of Reclamation would 
make that determination. There would 
be no ifs or ands about it. If there is 
less water than the average running in 
the Colorado River, there is a drought 
year, and the drought occurs before the 
use of the water in the reservoir, which 
may have to be used in the event of a 
drought and be taken away from some 
user in California. 
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Mr CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 


ator yield? 
WHERRY. I yield. 
CHANDLER. I assume that one 


asons for the treaty is to aug- 
ne good-neighbor policy with Mex- 
What would happen if, as the Sen- 
‘rom Ohio suggests, there was a 

. of water and we failed to de- 
1 500.000 acre-feet, and then we 
, Mexico, Go to arbitration, or some 


) 
( 


\ir. WHERRY. Or sue in some court 

{ ages. 
CHANDLER. Yes. The full faith 
edit of the people of the United 
crates are behind the absolute guaranty 
to deliver the water, and the point I 
to impress upon the Senate, if I 
is that those who vote for the 
atification of this treaty become a party 
iarantee to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 
f water a year to Mexico, in season 
i out. If anybody is going to be hurt 
the small communities and towns 
United States to which nobody 
iely is willing to guarantee any 


n the 


I do not agree with the Senator from 
Ohio. We are going to deliver water be- 
cause we have guaranteed it and pledged 
the full faith and credit of the people 
of the United States to do so. 

It is because I am not willing to pledge 
ihat. because I want in some instances to 

ive at least an equal opportunity to the 

American people of that section, that I 
hall not vote for the ratification of the 
paar es 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 

m Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 


Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
Mr. MOORE. I am glad the Senator 


from Kentucky made this observation, 
because, as he said, one of the plain pur- 
poses of the treaty is to enhance the good- 
neighbor policy between this country and 
Mexico, which is a very desirable objec- 
There are many other things in 
treaty which I think will not only not 
enhance the good relationships between 
the two countries, but will rather strain 
(hose relationships, and I think it would 
be much better and much more advan- 
tazeous to both countries if the defects 
in the treaty could be cured by subse- 
quent negotiations before it was too late 
l do that. 
When we enter into the treaty, it is 
all time, it becomes a part of the 
preme law of the land, and there will 
be no chance ever to change it. We 
n never in the world avoid frictions 
and strained relations when the people 
on the American side of the line feel 
they have been let down by their 
Government, and it would be impossible 
to keep such a feeling from existing 
mong the people on the other side of the 
inary line. In my opinion it would 
be the very worst thing for us to enter 
) a treaty which would give rise to 
ined relations. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
Senator from Nebraska vield? 
Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 





Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, because when we 
once ratify a treaty, it is beyond any 
law enacted by Congress. The only way 
it could be changed would be by another 
treaty, and to obtain another treaty we 
would have to get the other country to 
trade with us again, and if they are sat- 
isfied, it would be difficult to get them to 
enter into another treaty arrangement. 
From the standpoint of the United 
States, we have made a bad treaty ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And we should not 


approve it. 

Mr. MOORE. If the Senator will yield 
again—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 


Mr. MOORE. The same reason ap- 
plies to the argument which has been 
made heretofore, namely, that we control 
the expenditures by having to make the 
appropriations through Congress. We 
have committed ourselves to large ex- 
penditures, probably $160,000,000, which 
we will have to spend to perform the work 
which has been provided for in the treaty, 
and there is no chance in the world for 
Congress ever to have a free opportunity 
to deny the appropriations without 
breaching the treaty itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude, if I may, by restating how I 
feel about the reservation I have offered. 
I repeat, in my opinion it is a reservation 
and not an amendment. 

There is no provision in the treaty 
which authorizes any board to make the 
determination of what is an extraordi- 
nary drought, and how it affects our sup- 
ply of water in the Colorado River, 
coupled with what is in reservoirs. This 
is something about which the Senate 
should be alarmed. The treaty is silent 
upon who may make the determination. 
It should be made, and it should be made 
now, as we negotiate the treaty. 

I certainly think that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado should agree with 
me about this. The treaty is absolutely 
silent as to who shall make the determi- 
nation. I think it should be by the Amer- 
ican section. If that is not satisfactory, 
somebody should be designated, and now 
is the time to make the designation. 
Whether or not the water in the reser- 
voirs and dams which are to be built 
Should be considered when there is a 
drought should be left to the determina- 
tion of a designated board, and I think 
it should be determined by considering 
the average flow through the Colorado 
River year after year rather than taking 
into consideration the water in half a 
dozen reservoirs we are to build. 

Mr. President, I should like to support 
the treaty. As I have said before, I have 
the highest respect for the proponents of 
the treaty, but I feel this matter should 
be clarified in some way. I say that sin- 
cerely. As the Senator from Ohio has 
said, this goes to the very fundamentals 
of the treaty. If it is that important, 
there should be something definite de- 
cided about it before we ratify the treaty, 
if we want to avoid trouble with Mexico 
and preserve the rights of the users of 
water in California. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WuHeErRY]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
bring before the Senate again the exact 
language involved in the treaty. I read 
from the second paragraph of subpara- 
graph (b) of article X: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1.850,- 
234,000 cubic meters) a year, the water al- 
lotted to Mexico under subparagraph (a) 
of this article will be reduced in the sam 
proportion as consumptive uses in the United 
States are reduced. 


IT respectfully invite attention to three 
factors which have to be considered un- 
der this formula of the treaty. Obvi- 
ously, if we change those factors we are 
amending the treaty. First, there must 
be an extraordinary drought. Second, 
there must be difficulty in delivering the 
guaranteed amount. Third, there must 
be a reduction of consumptive use in 
the United States 

IT shall now read the proposed reserva- 
tion offered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska: 

To the end that the effect of droughts may 
be shared equitably by both countries, in any 
year in which the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the United 
States section, is less than the average, then 
the quantity of water guaranteed to Mexico 
by this treaty shall be reduced proportion- 
ately for that year. 


Reminding the Senate again of the 
three factors for determination in the 
treaty, to wit, extraordinary drought, dif- 
ficulty of delivery, and reduction of con- 
sumptive use in the United States, let us 
contrast what is proposed by the reser- 
vation. 

First, there is the thought of an equita- 
ble sharing. I pass that. 

Then it says, “in any year.” There is 
nothing in the treaty which puts the mat- 
ter on a yearly basis. 

It next says, “in any year in which 
the run-off of the Colorado River sys- 
tem * * *.” There is nothing in the 
treaty which ties itself to the run-off 
of the Colorado River system. 

It proceeds, “as estimated by the Uniied 
States section.” There is nothing in 
the treaty which puts the determination 
of the question in the United Siates sec- 
tion. 

It proceeds then, “is less than the aver- 
ace.” Getting the context before us, if 
means that the run-off of the Colorado 
River system, as estimated by the Ameri- 
can section, is less than the averece. 
There is nothing in the treaty which 
makes less than the averare run-off a 
test for invoking the second paracraph 
of subclause (b) of article X. 

Then it goes on, “then the quantity of 


water guarantced to Mexico by this tre 


shall be reduced proportionately for that 
year.” 

So, Mr. President, I submit that in each 
of the contrasted features there is a 
change in the treaty by the proposed 
reservation, and, in my opinion, it 1 1- 
dubitably an amendment, and not a rcs- 


ervation. 
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Comjng now to the words “extraordi- 
nary drought” in the treaty, the testi- 
mony in the hearing was filled with the 
most fanciful definitions of “extraordi- 
nary.” Iam planting myself on the sim- 
ple proposition that a drought which is 
not ordinary is extraordinary. 

There is the element of difficulty of 
Clearly when referring to diffi- 
culiy of delivery the treaty would not be 
referring to the difficulty of turning a 
valve off or on. That would be a sense- 
less interpretation, Anyone knows it is 
not difficult to turn a valve and let water 
out of a reservoir. So I do not believe 
that that was the kind of difficulty that 
was meant by this provision. I may say 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Nebraska read correctly my own 
expression in the hearings of dissatisfac- 
tion with some of this language, and I 
may say that after the hearings I had 
repeated sessions with the engineers for 
the proponents of the treaty to try to 
clarify my mind respecting the different 
circumstances under which this provision 
might be invoked. They more or less 
satisfied me that so far as difficulty of 
delivery is concerned it means difficulty 
ir delivering from reservoirs when de- 
livery disturbs the normal regimen of 
those reservoirs, the normal regimen re- 
quired to equate the stream, and that it 
can have no other sensible meaning. 

To reduce Mexico to the same propor- 
tion as we reduce our consumptive uses— 
I do not believe there is any difficulty in 
that. I think that is a matter of fact 
tniat can be determined easily enough. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. Pyesident, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I have listened to the 
argument of the Senator from Colorado 
respecting the treaty and the reserva- 
tions, and I believe he is trying to explain 
the language in the most reasonable 
sense, and in what would be the usual 
sense of construction. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GERRY. I wonder if the Senator 
has in his mind whether or not the de- 
bates in the Senate will be taken into 
consideration in connection with difficul- 
ties that might arise between the two 
countries, and in any construction that 
may be put upon the reservations? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I do believe, I will say 
to the Senator, that the debates might 
be referred to, and I will carry the 
thought one step further, and say that 
I think that calls for certain restraints 
in the debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield to me for a question? 

Mir, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Subperagraph (b) of 
icle 10 contains the lancuage “thereby 


1+ 
evi 


making it difficult for the United States 
to deliver.” Those words are preceded 
by the language, “In the event of extraor- 
dinary drought or serious accident to the 


irrigaiion system in the United States.” 
Does the Senator think it would be diffi- 
cult to comply with the language which 
provides that we shall deliver to Mexico 
1,500,900 acre-feet, the guaranteed quan- 
tity, so long as we have waters in the 
reservoirs which can be used for that 
purpeose? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It would not be diffi- 
cult to deliver in the sense of turning 
a valve so long as we have any water in 
the reservoir. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we did not have 
1,500,000 acre-feet, does not the Senator 
think we would open the valves and take 
all the water needed in order to meet 
the requirements of the treaty? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not believe 
there would be any difficulty in estab- 
lishing an extraordinary drought unless 
we get off into the most abstruse defini- 
tion of what “extraordinary” means, 
We have the records, we have the facts. 
They are in our jurisdiction. We have 
great engineers at work wpon this 
stream. The States themselves have 
their own employees who follow every 
ditch, watch every headgate, and observe 
every consumptive use. We know what 
is going on in this river basin. So as to 
that part of it I do not see any difficulty 
in finding when there is an extraordinary 
drought. 

I see no difficulty in determining when 
we have reduced our consumptive use be- 
cause of extraordinary drought. I be- 
lieve that the remainimg thing which per- 
haps is in the mind of the Senator is 
the reservoir angle. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I may take the 
liberty of exploring what I think is in 
the Senator’s mind—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
before he does that? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Because of the appre- 
hension I have that there will not be 
sufficient water in the reservoir, I should 
like to call attention, for the ReEcorp, 
that on page 1960 of the hearings it is 
shown that in the average conditions in 
the low periods we have stored 762,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not want to be 
chasing stray rabbits out of the bushes 
here. I wish to hang right onto the Sen- 
ator’s reservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is not a stray 
rabbit, Mr. President. 762,000,000 acre- 
feet stored under average conditions in 
the low period to me represents—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is it 
762 thousand, not million, feet? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to correct 
the Senator. He said 762,000,000 acre- 
feet. There are not that many million 
acre-feet. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may have used @ 
New Deal figure, Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, whatever kind 
of deal figure the Senator used—it should 
have been 762,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to correct my 
statement. The figures should be 762,- 
000 acre-feet. That is the amount we 
have stored under average conditions 
during the low period. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that that figure is the 
net boil-down of a great many preceding 
calculations, which include, among other 
things, 962,000 acre-feet of water which 
the California people claim in excess of 
their firm allotments, if they have firm 
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allotments, which can only come out of 
water which may be apportioned out of 
surplus water after 1963, and after one 
of the basins has reached its maximum 
consumptive use. 

I may say also that in connection with 
many figures we have been hearing, the 
item of return flow, which the Bureay 
of Reclamation estimates to be in the 
neighborhood of approximately 1,000,009 
acre-feet a year, has been left out com- 
pletely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not also true 
that with the building of Davis Dam, 
which will impound the waters now 
escaping from Boulder Dam for the 
manufacture of power, we will increase 
the supply here at home and contribute 
still more to the equitable flow of the 
river? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. 

I believe we can get ourselves pretty 
confused over this whole subject if we 
forget that at the present time and for a 
long time to come we really have no 
problem. We are spilling 10,000,000 
acre-feet over the border every year. 
Out of the seven and one-half million 
acre-feet to which the upper basin is 
entitled we are using about 2,200,000 
acre-feet. The lower basin, which is 
entitled to use eight and one-half million 
acre-feet is using about 5,000,000 acre- 
feet. We do not have any problem in 
that respect at the present time. 

The problem will come as we expand 
our uses in the United States and assum- 
ing we do not place a ceiling on Mexican 
uses. As we expand our uses we will be 
constructing dams in the upper basin to 
equate the stream to overcome the very 
difficulties we are talking about. At that 
time, with a full equated stream, we be- 
lieve the long-term average of the 
stream can be realized through the use of 
these additional dams and works, and 
that our problem, if we have one, will be 
only a very occasional and limited one. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator will re- 
member that during the hearings I inter- 
rogated Mr. Tipton quite thoroughly on 
the paragraph having to do with ex- 
traordinary droughts as affecting the 
Colorado River system. Mr. Tipton 
finaliy admitted that when the whole 
paragraph is boiled down it simply means 
that we never can diminish the right of 
Mexico until we have begun diminishing 
the rights in the United States. Does the 
Senator remember that? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ido not remember it 
specifically, but I would not challenge 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Is not that what the 
paragraph means? The term “extraor- 
Ginary drought” means little unless we 
take the next step of diminishing our 
own rights, and then and only then can 
we diminish the right of Mexico. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suzgest to the Sen- 
ator that there is another feature. First, 
we have to have cxtracrdinary drought. 
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river—facilities built by taxpayers of the 
United States—in order to guarantee 
such rights on the part of Mexico, I say 
that I cannot understand that kind of 
philosophy on the part of the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Utah 
that the compact between the States 
themselves was made before Boulder 
Dam, and it looked forward to Boulder 
Dam. It provided that the Mexican 
allocation should be made good in a 
ceriain way, and it specifically contem- 
plated making good any deficiencies. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not disagree 
with the Senator at all on that point; 
but I take the position, as I have stated, 
that if the framers of the Colorado River 
compact had had even the slightest indi- 
eation that the Senate of the United 
States would ratify a treaty of this kind, 
we would not have had the compact. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, Mr. 
President, I am not concerned about 
what an extraordinary drought is. Ifa 
farmer was experiencing a drought and 
was told it was an_ extraordinary 
dreusht, probably that would merely 
mean a more severe drought. I sup- 
pose it would merely mean that he lacked 
even more water and was still in a 
drought. In other words, first he had 
some drought, then he had some more 
drought, and finally he said to himself, 
“It is an extraordinary drought.” But 
I suppose it would still be a drought. 

I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
If the Senate ratifies the treaty—and I 
devoutly, sincerely, and earnestly hope 
the Senate will not do so—and if a 
drought comes—and when it comes, I 
suppose there will be no doubt about it— 
I presume that under those circum- 
stances some day we may say to Mexico, 
“We have agreed by treaty to deliver to 
you 1,500,000 acre-feet of water, but we 
do not have it, and we cannot deliver it.” 
The Senator has said that will not occur 
because, so he has teld us, we have so 
much water which is now wasted. How- 
ever, I understand that in 24 of the 44 
years there has been a drought. If there 
were a drought and we were unable to 
deliver the water as we had promised, 
and es we had committed the people of 
this country to deliver, and if we had 
stored water at Boulder Dam and at 
other places in years when there was suf- 
ficient water, as against the time when 
tice American people would need to use 
it because of the existence of a serious 
droucht in our country, would we not be 






compeclied in all good faith and in order 
to keep the word of the people of the 
United Staves to open the gates and let 
the water go down to Mexico, so that 
Mexico could have the water we had 
guaranteed her? 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I an- 
swer the Senator’s question unequivocal- 
ly, in accordance with my understanding 
of the treaty, by saying that under the 


treaty we would agree to give Mexico 
1.500.009 acre-feet of water a year. Ifa 
droveht occurring in this country 
caused us to reduce our consumptive 
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use, and if it met the other conditions 
described in the treaty, we would have a 
right to reduce the amount supplied to 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What right would 
we have to reduce our supply to Mexico 
if by the treaty we guaranteed to deliver 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet of water? We 
would already have agreed to deliver 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water to Mexico. 
So far asl am advised, there is no specific 
agreement to deliver specific amounts of 
water to anyone else. If the areas in 
the Western States continue to develop, 
and if more people go to California, for 
instance—and it is one of the most at- 
tractive places in the world in which to 
live; it is healthful, and people live 
longer there and in Kentucky—and if 
extraordinary droughts occur, and if the 
people living there need more water than 
we will then be in a position to give them, 
what will be the position of the Senate 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
treaty provides: 

In the event of extraordinary drought or 
serious accident to the irrigation system in 
the United States, thereby making it difficult 
for the United States to deliver the guaran- 
teed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,- 
234,000 cubic meters) a year, the water al- 
lotted to Mexico under subparagraph (a) of 
this article will be reduced in the same pro- 


portion as consumptive uses in the United 
States are reduced. 


Mr.CHANDLER. Let me ask a further 
question. If the Commission to be es- 
tablished under the treaty finally agreed 
and decided to reduce the amount of 
water all around, would not that reduc- 
tion directly affect little communities in 
the western area? Under the plan—and 
I again remind the Senate of what was 
said by Dr. Timm, whom I quoted, and 
who is the one who presumably had a 
great deal to do with drawing up the 
treaty—the announced purpose is to es- 
tablish a national policy whereby the 
Government would be able to obliterate 
public utilities, and anv little town which 
had been able to eevelop such utilities 
would find their activities and opera- 
tions curtailed, once such a national 
policy were established. That is one 
thing I fear. 

I objected to such a plan, and I shall 
continue to do so. because it is not right. 
Water is a precious right, and it is the 
solemn duty of the Government of the 
United States to protect its people. If we 
give up their right to the water, we will 
never get it back, except by violating the 
treaty; and we should not make a treaty 
if we do not expect to live up to it. A 
treaty is above the ordinary laws of the 
land. Such a treaty should not be rati- 
fied. Ifear any such proposal. It would 
be a bad thing. 

I thank my friend for yielding to me; 
I did not wish to trespass on his time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that it is our pian 
in the upper basin to build reservoirs 
which will equate the stream in the upper 
basin, just as various reservoirs help to 
equate it in the lower basin. By those 
reservoirs we hope to obtain the long- 
term average of the river. The Senator 
may be interested to know that the long- 
term average annual virgin flow at Lees 
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Ferry—that is the beginning of the lower 
basin—is 16,271,000 acre-feet of water. 
The average annual flow at Lees Ferry 
from 1931 to 1940—the dryest period ever 
known since records have been kept—was 
12,210,000 acre-feet of water. 

There may be some circumstances 
under which speculative water in the 
lower basin may be pinched. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reservation 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY!. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say just a word, without taking 
up an undue amount of the time of the 
Senate. As I view the so-called reser- 
vation, it would provide for a change in 
the terms of the treaty. A vote for the 
reservation would amount to a vote to 
reject the treaty. So those who wish to 
kill the treaty undoubtedly will vote for 
the reservation. 

As was pointed out by the Senator 
from Colorado, the treaty specifically 
provides that if, on account of the exist- 
ence of an extraordinary drought, the 
consumptive uses in the United States 
are reduced, the amount of water deliv- 
ered to Mexico may be proportionately 
reduced. I very much hope that the 
Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of @ quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk calied the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Austin Hart O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hateh Pepper 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bridges Hayden Revercomb 
Briggs Hill Robertson 
Brooks Hoey Russell 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Capehart Jchnson, Colo. Taft 

Oapper La Follette Taylor 
Chandler Laneer Thomas, Okla 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Connally McCarran Tunnell 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donne!l McFarland Vondenberg 
Downey McKellar Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Green Riurray 

Guffey Myers 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A cuorum is present. 

he question is on agreeing to the 
reservaiion offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Myr. 
President, thus far I have refrained from 
entering into this debate. I do not now 
enter into it upon its technical aspects; 
but there are one or two maiters which 
should be called to the attention of the 
Senate in order that its Members may 
know just what they are about to do 
and how far thev are akout to go. 

There is no difference between the tak- 
ing of land, as we all know it, end the 
takine of watcr, es weallknowit. There 
is no difference between the right o. a 





urrying 
nd all 


plead h 


iter from the Colorado River. 


rong te 


ter ell, it is the 
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a 
C UIN 


to have its ater, its right to 
sland. If I can make this body 
and to whet Iam referring, I shall 
erved my purvose. I shall not 


much of the Senate’s time. 








Mtr. President, I see about me men 
fo the good fight again and 
and again. Those men whom I see 
today are losing sight of the funda- 

yrinciple which is involved in this 

I look into the gallery and I see 

0 men, 10 Americans. I lock at 
and realize that in the days gone 

ir forefathers pioneered the devel- 

of that beautiful country which 

the home of many Americans. I 
lize that in the days gone by they 


able to make that area blossom like 
und become the site of little homes. 
, people take their belongings into 
once inhospitable region and carry 
their pose. In all times there 
been men with the love of adver 
ave been men with us, a 
: God for them, who have been able 
io 2s the Lord directed them in line 
spirit of adventure. In my 
seen mer am old enough 
seen them—take this country, 
a miserable desert, and make 
om in various ways. 

I sat one night and watched a freight 
1 coming through the Imperial Valiey, 
its cargo of fruit and vegetables 
the creature comforts of men. 
leoked at it away off in the distance. 

w the Imperial Valley grow. 
lent, it is for these men that 
‘re. I have no interest in this 
aty. I have no desire to say that the 
hren of Mexico shall not have any 
IT have 





pu. 


nere ! 








was 








» desire to ee ve them of anything 
lich rightft liy should be theirs. But I 
int th , ines rican citizen, the man with 

in his veins, who has been 


i blood 

) dare and venture, to have the 

to make his own home, to build 

own home, and to live with his chil- 
nin his own home. 

1e 40 years ago these men 

in the desert. I think I 


a tin 


worked 








not wrong in calling it a desert, but 
who have not seen it and know 
hing of it would vote one way, and 
rds would excuse themselves for 

liz tat Way 
It is true there is not very much in- 
there is only a small bit of lant 1 
1 if denied water would be rendered 
. There is no use dodging the 
Pre nt, we are confronted with 
1 of a great department of 
G iment of the United Siates, 
it State Ds — nt, using every 
vor that mar ould think of to 
its design. They have decrecd 
extra water. They have decreed 
\ hould give the extra water to 
 o may tai of the v: is 
od m urii the water, they 
{ 1 abou 1O it should be 
d and taken thus and so, but, 


Mexican Governme! 


Lates Go 


om the United S n- 
water which belongs to the United 
and es long e belon io the 

1 Stat id as ] as it consti- 
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tutes 


a part of our lands in this couniry, 
just so long wiil I stand here and try to 


protest. 

I may not ke ri in making such a 
boast, it may be I am wrong in endeavor- 
ing to deal with the subject in the man- 
ner I follow, but, O God, how can those 
here who are ne of other 
be willing to take from the poor 
of the Imperial V -y the one thing 
belongs to them . th e one thing they 
covered, for which they foughi 
them the right of having ownership ove r 


h+ 


Loin k]) > 





things 





people 


and deny 





that which is theirs, and which should 
not be taken from them? 

I am not going to argue this question, 
I am not going to say one city or one 


county is entitled to have one-sixteenih 


part, or one-tenth part, or one-half, or 
any other part of what is ours. This 


land was in the owner 
who are now old, 


men 
ars ago 


hip of young 
but who 20 ye: 


went down to that country and built 
their homes there. This small bloc of 
citizens are Americans. Remember, 
they are Americans, mericans who 
fought their way through and have won 
that little area of land. It makes me 
sick, it drives me crazy, to have the 
greatest organization in this world, per- 


haps, reaching for excuses by a proposed 
treaty to give to others what belongs io 
our people. Ch, it would be to be given 
to them with such glee and with such 
great joy! Those who prepared the 
treaty seem to play no other game but 
the one of takii ng water little 





frenyr ] 
from tne 


pieces of land which have been acquired 
by our citizens, on which they have built 
little houses, and on which they have 


reared their fainilies, on which they have 
all that eae life worth living. Our 
people have toiled in that territory and 
have developed it, and the only way the 
fruits of their toil can be taken away 
from them is by the strong irm of Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. President, I listened to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign cl 
lations Committee when he discussed t 


treaty. He raised his arm and shook oe 
fist at those who were in the Chamber, 
and he said he never would think of 
permitting the delivery of any of this 
great natural resource to the profaning 
touch of the seeker for gain. That was 
not exactly the language he used, but it 


1 


approximates his language. NVhen he 
raised his hand on high to heaven I 
thought of these poor men who have 


worked to establish themselves on the 
land, who have built their homes there, 
whose sons are now fighting the battles 
of their country, and who are now ask- 
ing this body to preserve for them what 
they are entitled to have p 1. The 
individuals who have established their 
homes on the land irrigated by the wa- 
ters of the Col orado are entitled to ask 
th oe their rights be preserved. 

Mr. President, I look at my brethren 
of the Senate from a time of i and at 
an hich is greater than the age of 
any other Serator except possibly the 

who sits next to me now, the 
nator from Kansas (Mr. CAppeEer]. 
wh 1 I look at my brother Se: 
think to myself: How is it possible for 
them to favor giving a part of land 
of this couniry to the Mexican vern- 


reserve 


ave w 
aS 


Sonator 
senator 
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ment? Ido: 
Senators to 
em cf at 
the entirel 


think there 


their meth¢ 
perhaps th 
mine 








I speak earnestly and honestly on this 
subject. I would not be p to taking 
10 feet of the land of my ccuntry from 
any one, whoe ver he may be en earih, 
and handin g it to a foreign nation. Eut 
that is just what it d to do: 
and some W vho favor en to 
enjoy doing it 7 ‘ t 
that has been broug } to me. I 
is strange that men wi lave fought the 
battles of the Republic, and who row . 
located on land of Urited S S, 
should he treated in way it is pro- 
posed to treat them by the ratification 
or the treaiy. 

Mr. President, we should think of ihe 
men who have built their little houses 
in the valley which is irrigated by the 
water of the Colorado. Tiere they are, 
Mr. President, asking you and me oni; 
to protect their homes. That is all they 
ask—that we protect their 


homes. Good 
God, them to ask of 
us? 

Mr. President, Iam with one excepiion 
the oldest man on the floor cf the ; 
I cannot do otherwise than I am doing 
now, implore the Senate, bee the Senate 
not to do anything that would 
the 


e men who have gone inio i 


is it too much for 


ecnate 


injure 
he li i- 





perial Valley and have built th litile 
houses there, and have surrcunded them- 
selves with all that life worth 
living, who have reared their fam in es on 
heir land. I implore the Senate, I | 

the Senate, to give them a square des al, 
rather than to reach over into Mexico 


and give Mexic 


Pres 
I should like 
¢ 


reat le 


oa 


ident 


an 


square Geal. 
] 


tlyad oat 
» IAL IS 2l 


to speak to t 
: ngth on the treaty. I she uld li 

to descant upon the very r-: anshania she - 
ter which Herbert Hceover wrote to this 
body. I sheuld like t: rt letier 
and the Senate 


ly; he 
ake tné 


>t 
how he evidently 


determined to reach a fair conclusion, 
and he reached one, and he says, “Do 


not do this rome! = 
Mr. President, 
to the Senate. 
now } ing a prop 
man within the 
ware, beware, beware, bec 
first time in the history 


Do not do thi 

me meke a prophecy 
An olc d man stands he re 
; Let e y 
sound of my voice ‘bs - 
ause for the 
of the United 


thing 








States it is proposed that the United 
States shall send out its civil employes 

as they are termed, employees of the 
people who run and manipulate the State 
Department, and it is proposed that they 
shall carry out the terms of the treaty, 
and do something which would be—I 


was about to term it an nfamy, but it is 


not intentionally so. 
Why should Senators want to turn over 
to ancther nation some of the land which 


their 


citizens own? 


Breathes there the man wit! l so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This my ¢ n i! 
* * cs 
f } ‘ ’ ! 
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I will not quote further from that 
beautiful poem. 

But let the man be marked well who 
is willing to take some of his native land 
and throw it up into the air and let 
some of it rain down upon another land 
in order to aid that other land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has 
the Senator from California concluded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska |Mr. WreErrRyY]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
Wiil cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep]. I 


transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. 
Me‘p!] and will vote. I vote “nay”. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr, Grass], the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Meapl, and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM! are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida 
DREWS! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp! is absent attending the funeral of 
a relative. I am advised that if present 
and voting he would vote “yea”. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MitTcHELL] is absent on official business 
with the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsy] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The Senator 
WHEELER! is 
meeting. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont {Mr. AIKEN] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
js necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER) are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smit] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ReEep] 
js detained in a committee meeting. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bucx! is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 54, as follows: 


{[Mr. An- 


from Montana [Mr. 
detained in a committee 


YEAS—-24 
Aiken Donnell Murdock 
Bridges Downey Revercomb 
Brooks Ferguson Robertson 
Bushfield Hawkes Shipstead 
Butler sohnson, Calif. Wherry 
Capekart Lancer Willis 
Chandler McCarran Vilson 
Cordon Moore Young 
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NAYS—54 

Austin Hatch O'Daniel 
Bailey Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bail Hili Overion 
Bankhead Hoey Pepper 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Bilbo Johnston, §.C. Russell 
Briggs Kilgore Stewart 
Capper La Follette Taft 
Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McFariand Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McKellar Tobey 
George McMahon Tunnell 
Gerry Magnuson Tydings 
Green Maybanl: Vandenberg 
Guffey Millikin Wagner 
Gurney Murray White 
Hart Myers Wiley 

NOT VOTING—18 
Andrews Glass Saltonstall 
Brewster Hickenlooper Scrugham 
Buck Mead Smith 
Burton Mitchell Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Morse Walsh 
Eastland Reed Wheeler 


So Mr. WHERRY’s reservation was re- 
jected. 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


During the delivery of Mr. WHERRY’s 
speech, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HATCH. I thought the Senator 
was about to conclude. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
like to have me yield to him? If so, I 
shall be glad to do so, if he desires to 
make a contribution to what I am say- 
ing or wishes to put something into the 
REcORD. 

Mr, HATCH. I desire to have some- 
thing read into the RrEcorp. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is 
rather a personal matter. Out of re- 
spect to a brave and gallant woman, I 
send to the desk a clipping from a news- 
paper of today and ask that the clipping 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


PERSONAL SORROW SEEMS LOST IN THE GENERAL 
SADNESS OF HUMANITY 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Monpay.—When you have lived for a long 
time in close contact with the loss and grief 
which today pervades the world, any personal 
sorrow seems to be lost in the general sadness 
of humanity. For a long time, all hearts 
have been heavy for every serviceman sacri- 
ficed in the war. 

There is only one way in which those of us 
who live can repay the dead who have given 
their utmost for the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice. They died in the hope that, through 
their sacrifice, an enduring peace would be 
built and a more just world would emerge 
for humanity. 

While my husband was in Albany and for 
some years after coming to Washington, his 
chief interest was in seeing that the aver- 
age human being was given a fairer chance 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” That was what made him always in- 
terested in the problems of minority groups 
and of any group which was at a disadvan- 
tage. 

As the war clouds gathered and the in- 
evitable involvement of this country became 
more evident, his objective was always to deal 
with the problems of the war, political and 
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military, so that eventually an organization 
might be built to prevent future wars. 

Any man in public life is bound, in the 
course of years, to create certain enemies. 
But when he is gone, his main objectives 
stand out clearly and one may hope that a 
spirit of unity may arouse the people and 
their leaders to a complete understandinz 
of his objectives and a determination to 
achieve those objectives themselves. 

Abraham Lincoln was taken from us be- 
fore he had achieved unity within the Na- 
tion, and his people failed him. This di- 
vided us as a Nation for many years. 

Woocrow Wilson was also siricken and, in 
that instance, the peoples of the world failed 
to carry out his vision. 

Perhaps, in His wisdom, the Almighty is 
trying to show us that a leader may chart 
the way, may point out the road to lastine 
peace, but that many leaders and many peo- 
ples must do the building. It cannot be the 
work of one man, nor can the responsibility 
be laid upon his shoulders, and so, when the 
time comes for peoples to assume the burden 
more fully, he is given rest. 

God grant that we may have the wisdom 
and courage to build a peaceful world with 
justice and opportunity for all peoples the 
world over. 

And now I want to say one personal word 
of gratitude to the many people who have 
sent messages of affection and condolence 
during these last days. My children and I are 
deeply grateful. I want to say too that the 
people who waited in the stations and along 
the railroad to pay their last respects have 
my deep appreciation. 

“And now there abideth these three 
Faith, Hope, Charity, but the greatest of 
these is Charity.” 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


TEE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and a protocol (Execu- 
tive H, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the reservation which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reservation will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That all waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, from any and all sources, not specifically 
allotted to Mexico, are hereby allotted to the 
United States. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a few 
minutes in discussing this reservation. 

The treaty makes provision that all 
waters south of the national boundary, 
whether return flow or otherwise, are the 
property of the Republic of Mexico. The 
treaty designates all waters within Amer- 
ican territory not involved in the alloca- 
tion of 1,500,000 acre-feet as the property 
of the United States of America and as 
allocated to the United States. It seems 
to me that while we are definitely allo- 
cating and guaranteeing 1,500,000 acre- 
feet to our neighbor republic we can well 
afford to guarantee and allocate to our- 
selves everything above the 1,500,000 
acre-feet. We can at least say to our- 
selves that over and beyond the 1,500,050 
acre-feet which we guarantee to Mexico 
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Il water shall be for the use of American 

yons. We can afford at least that 
much consolation to our own country 
and our own people. 

In that connection, let me say that 
there would be no water whatever to allo- 
cate to Mexico were it not for the im- 
pounding works which the United States 
has heretofore installed and which it 
will install. 

When the Boulder Dam Act was before 
he Senate for consideration, my late col- 
ue, the much-beloved Senator from 
Nevada, Key Pittman, then a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, dis- 
cussed this question. I beg leave to re- 
peat his words. They are brief and to 
the point. Iread the following from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I think it is the recognized policy of Con- 
eyoss—certainly it is recognized in the very 
Oo 1g paragraph of this bill—that the 
comity between nations does not call upon 
the United States to furnish to Mexico any 
that has accumulated in the United 
s through expenditures made by the 
United States. If this dam is never built, 
if there is no water impounded on that 
river, Mexico a thousand years from now will 
be where Mexico is today with regard to irri- 
f£ on in Mexico. * * * The committee 
added those words “within the United States” 

the very purpose of declaring the policy 
f Congress and of this Government if and 
vhen this legislation becomes a law. There 
is no question what Congress will mean by 
that if they pass the bill. * * * We will 
assume, however, as a violent conclusion, 
that the Secretary of State of the United 
States would enter into a treaty with Mex- 
ico, giving them many times the amount of 
water to which they were entitled, from the 
natural flow of this river, and, to do so, 
should attempt to injure some vested rights 
in this country, to take away from people the 
use of water they had been legally using for 
irrigation. 

That treaty would have to come to this 
body for ratification before it would ever be 
a treaty. It would take two-thirds of this 
body to ratify it. It is totally inconceivable, 
if we pass his bill, which states that all the 
impounded water above the natural flow 
shali be used exclusively within the United 
that they would ratify any such 
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States, 
treaty. 
There is not a chance in the world of Mex- 
ico ever getting anything except that which 
she is morally entitled to under the comity 
of nations, and we know just what that is. 


Mr. President, I have repeated the 
words Senator Pittman uttered at that 
time, because when we were building 
Boulder Dam it was distinctly under- 
stood that the water conserved by Boul- 
der Dam would be the property of the 
United States, for its people. Yet, to- 
day it is proposed that we give away 
1,509,000 acre-feet of that water and 
we guarantee the flow of that much 
x to the Republic to the south of 

While we are guaranteeing all this 
neficence to the Republic of Mexico, 
‘hn we not guarantee to the people of 
ic United States that all water over 
and above that flow, from the water 
whi we have conserved and will con- 
o conserve by the expenditure of 
ds of millions of dollars, the in- 


+ be 
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wealth of the people of the 
ri part of the United States, 
1ianteed to the peovie of the 

5? Can we not say to the 

this country, “All remaining 
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flow shall be and is guaranteed to the 
people of the United States”? That is 
what the reservation declares, and I 
hope we may have a vote upon it. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAWKES. May the reservation 
be read, so that I may understand it? I 
happened to be out when it was offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservation will be again stated. 

The LecIstaTIvVe CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That all waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, from any and all sources, not specifi- 
cally allotted to Mexico, are hereby allotted 
to the United States. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the reservation will 
not be accepted. The treaty covers the 
matter adequately. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, res- 
ervation (j) specifically limits to 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet the amount of water Mex- 
ico may receive. This matter has been 
carefully gone over by the committee, 
and the reservation which was offered by 
the Senator from Utah, the Senator from 
Wyoming, and myself covers this very 
proposition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will either the Sen- 
ator from Texas or the Senator from Ari- 
zona please read the language which 
covers this reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly; I will 
read the reservation: 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article X in- 
cludes and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 
acre-feet, the delivery of which to Mexico is 
guaranteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10; 
second, that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
identical with the 1,500,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in said subparagraph (a); third, that 
any use by Mexico under said subparagraph 
(b) of quantities of water arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion in excess of said 
1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give rise to any 
future claim of right by Mexico in excess of 
said guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

In other words, Mr. President, all that 
Mexico could ever establish a right to 
under the treaty would be 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How much water 
could the United States establish a right 
to, under the treaty? 

Mr. McFARLAND. All the rest of the 
water. She already has the rest of the 
water, and she is entitled to use it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Where is the lan- 
guage, either in the treaty or in the res- 
ervation, which states that the remain- 
der of the flow of the Colorado River is 
the property of the United States? Will 
the Senator please read that to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. All the water 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, Mr. President; I 
am asking the Senator please to read the 
language of the treaty or the reservation 
which guarantees to the United States 
all the flow, over and above the 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to be guaranteed to 
Mexico. 

Mr. McFARLAND. This reservation 
does that. When the reservation limits 
to 1,500,000 acre-feet the amount of wa- 
ter Mexico may obtain, it is plain that 
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the United States wil! have the rest. 
Who else is there to get it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If that be true, 
what is the objection to this reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only objection 
to the reservation is that it could be mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How could that be 
done? 

Mr. McFARLAND. f we did not use 
the water, and if it arrived in Mexico, 
naturally it would belong to Mexico. 
But we would not have to ict it go down to 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Supvose we did let 
it go down to Mexico, would it become the 

roperty of Mexico? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If it went down to 
Mexico, there would be nothing to keep 
her from using it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. Why do 
we not guarantee the United States all 
water over and above what we guarantee 
to Mexico, inasmuch as by the treaty it 
is proposed that we guarantee a certain 
amount to Mexico? What is the objec- 
tion to the use of the language of the 
reservation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only objec- 
tion is that the language is unnecessary 
and could be misunderstood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Arizona understand the reserva- 
tion which has been read at the desk? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then the Senatcr 
will give everyone else credit for under- 
standing it, I take it. It seems to me it 
is so simple that anyone can understand 
it. In other words, the reservation 
would guarantee that all water over and 
above what would be guaranteed to Mex- 
ico would be the property of the people 
of the United States. That is all the 
reservation says. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ves. It is 
ready the property of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is not stated 
in the reservation the Senator read to 
me, and which I now attempt to read, if 
I can find it. I think it is the reserva- 
tion on page 6. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is 
(j). 

Mr. McCARRAN. It reads as follows: 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article 10 includes 
and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet the delivery of which to Mexico is guar- 
anteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10— 


al- 


reservation 


Is there anything in that which guar- 
antees any water to the United States? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is not necessary 
to allot the water to the United States, I 
will say, if the Senator is directing his 
question to the Senator from Arizona. 
The United States already has the water. 
The question is how much water will we 
let down to Mexico? 

It would be useless to try to allot to 
the United States wa which had 
already arrived in Mexico, because we 
could not use it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator means 
that we did have the water, and subse- 
quently we would give it to Mexico. 






tay 





Mr. McFARLAND. No; the Senator 
from Arizona does not mean anything of 
the sort. We have ihe The ony 
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thing to which we would give up a right 
would be to 1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 
That is all there is to the proposition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That water was 
ours to guarantee to Mexico; was it not? 
It must be, or we could not guarantee 
it to Mexico. 

Mi. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not wish to 
have the Senator make the mistake of 
believing that we are considering guar- 
anteeing to ourselves anything or that 
we are considering letting anyone else 
guarantee us anything. The purpose of 
the treaty is to guarantee water to Mex- 
ico. If it were suggested that by the 
treaty we would guarantee ourselves any- 
thing or would let anyone else guarantee 
us anything, it would be pointed out that 
such a suggestion has no place here. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Future generations 
will have a different idea on that score. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Future generations 
will have a different idea of the action 
oi the Senate of the United States at this 
time. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. McCARRAN. I hope that the Sen- 
ate will have patience and listen to this 
discussion, because it is important, and 
some of us wish to be heard. Ihave been 
patient with Members of the Senate on 
all occasions when I could be present. I 
have never called for a vote while a Sena- 
tor was speaking. I hope the same cour- 
tesy will be extended to me. 

I continue reading: 


Second, that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
identical with the 1,500,009 acre-feet specified 
in said subparagraph (a)— 


There is nothing in that language 
which guarantees anvthing to the United 
States— 


third, that any use by Mexico under said sub- 
paragraph (b) of quantities of water arriv- 
ing at the Mexican points of diversion in 
excess Of said 1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give 
rise to any future claim of right by Mexico 
in excess of said guaranteed quantity of 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water. 


Where? In the United States? In 
Mexico? There is nothing in the lan- 
guage which guarantees anything to the 
United States. The language of the res- 
ervation, Mr. President, is so simple that 
it seems to me it should have been ac- 
cepted and written into the treaty long 
ago. The water within the boundaries 
of the United States should remain the 
property of the United States. No one 
should read into this treaty any infer- 
ence that, because we allow 1.500.000 
acre-feet of water to go down the river 
to our neighbor, we therefore aliow 1,700,- 
000 acre-feet, 2,500,000 acre-feet, or all 
the water which flows across the Mexican 
boundary while we are preparing to 
utilize it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran]. On this question the 
yess and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 
ive clerk cailed the roll. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire |Mr. Bripces}. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from New 


York (Mr. Meap], and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 
Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Guiass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Mgap], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHAm|! 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi !Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia |Mr. Byrp] 
is absent attending the funeral of a rela- 
tive. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL! is absent on official business 
with the special committee to investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH! is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] is neeessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HIcKENn- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmitTH] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews- 
TrER!, the Senator from New Hampshire 
|Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Brooxs}, the Senator from Dela- 
ware |Mr. Buckx], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHFIELD], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry] 
are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho {[Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[Mr. ANn- 


YEAS—18 
Butler Langer Robertson 
Chandler McCarran Shipstead 
Cordon Moore Tydings 
Downey Murdock Wheeler 
Hawkes O'Mahoney Willis 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb Young 

NAYS-—57 
Aiken Guffey Myers 
Austin Gurney O'Daniel 
Bailey Hart Overton 
Ball Hatch Pepper 
Bankhead Heyden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hiht Reed 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Capehart Kilgore Taft 
Capper La Follette Taylor 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McCiellan ‘Thomas, Utah 
Donneii McFarland ‘Tobey 
Ellender McKellar Tunnell 
Ferguson McMahon Vandenberg 
Fulbright Magnuson Wagner 
George Maybank White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Green Murray Wilson 

NOT VOTING—21 

Andrews Byrd Morse 
Brewster Fastland Saltonstall 
Bridges Giass Scrugham 
Brooks Hickenlocper Smith 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Mead Walsh 
Bushfield Mitchell Wherry 
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So Mr. McCarran’s reservation was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk two reservations which I 
should like to have read to the Senate by 
the clerk. I shall not make any argu- 
ment on them. I should like to have the 
Senate vote upon them, and I will not ask 
that there be a record vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the first reservation of- 
fered by the Senator from California. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That, on behalf of the United States. any 
joint agreement which is in substance a 
treaty, provided for in or contemplated by 
this treaty (including any joint approval of 
recommendations of the Commission relative 
to the Tijuana River system under article 16 
of this treaty), or any general or special agree- 
ment for the settlement of controversies un- 
der subparagraph (d) of article XXIV of this 
treaty shall be made only by the President 
and then only by or with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of 
Senators present concur. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President. this is 
a very minor matter, although I think 
attention should be called to it in the 
interest of consistency. The language of 
the reservation is “by or with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
I suggest respectfully to the Senator from 
California that the word “or’’ be changed 
to “and.” 
Mr. DOWNEY. I very happily modify 
the reservation. 
Mr. DONNELL. There is one further 
very minor matter. I find that the lan- 
guage of the reservation is “provided two- 
thirds of Senators present concur.” The 
Constitution reads “provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 
Mr. DOWNEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the reservation. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has a right to modify his reser- 
vation. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
reservation. 
The reservation was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the second reservation 
offered by the Senator from California. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the end of the resolution of 
ratification the following: 
That nothing contained in this treaty or 
protocol shall authorize or require the taking 
of any property or rights within the United 
States held or used for a public service by a 
public agency unless— 
(a) it is essential that such property or 
rignts be used exclusively for treaty pur- 
poses; or 
(b) such property or rights are to be used 
only in part for treaty purposes and the 
interested public agency will not consent to 
the use on reasonable terms; and 
(c) in either case until a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction has determined these 
facts and full payment has been made of the 
consideration determined by such court to 
be adequate to compensate fcr the loss in 
use and value of the property or rights to be 
taken. 


The PRESIDENT pyo tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion. 

The reservation was rejected. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
ve a reservation on the clerk’s desk 

h I should like to have stated. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
k will state the reservation. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
insert the following: 

hing in this treaty shall be construed 
mpair or interfere with the operation or 
t within the United States of any United 
tes law or requirement established by 
lic authority respecting immigration, 
or labor requirements. 


The 


rus, 


Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 
Mr, MILLIKIN. Will not the Senator 
d the reservation? 
Mr. CHANDLER. It provides: 
Nothing in this treaty shall be construed to 
r or interfere with the operation cr ef- 
within the United States of any United 
es law or requirement established by 
public authority respecting immigration, 
passports, or labor requirements. 


I may say that labor organizations of 
he country are very much interested in 
the adoption of the reservation. I do 
not know of any harm it could or would 
result in. It might prevent some labor 
coming into the country in violation of 
the immigration laws or in violation of 
passport or labor laws or regulations. I 
do not think it possibly could be said it 
would do any harm to the treaty; the 
labor people want it, and I have agreed 
to present it for them. I should like to 
have the Senate vote on it. I do not 
want Senators merely to vote with their 
hands or their mouths. I want a yea- 
and-nay vote, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. There is a provision in 
the treaty about immigration. Does the 
Senator know what it is? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not think there 
is anything in the treaty about it. 

Mr. TAFT. There is something in the 
treaty about immigration, and I won- 
dered if the Senator could tell us what it 
is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This reservation 
would not do any violence to any pro- 
vision of the treaty. It merely provides 
that nothing in the treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the 
operation of the law. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Will my colleague 
vield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect would 


the reservation have on the provision of 
» treaty, which I recall, although I do 
remember the exact language, in re- 
gard to the construction of the interna- 
tional works provided for in the treaty? 
I think there is some provision about 
that which might involve workers tem- 
porarily cressing over the border. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the labor or- 
ganizations of the country fear that un- 
less established rules are adhered to, 
there might be some _ discrimination 
against them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from Ohio, I sug- 
gest that there is a provision in the 
treaty with reference to workmen on the 
works provided for in the treaty. The 
immigration laws are not in anywise in- 
terfered with, except in this particular, 


Under the Mexican law, no American 
can do any work in Mexico. This provi- 
sion in the treaty was inserted at the 
request of the United States authorities, 
for the reason that in constructing the 
works, some of which will be in Mexico, 
it was desired to permit American labor, 
the employees of American contractors 
who in all probability will have the re- 
sponsibility of construction, to cross the 
border and perform this work in Mexico, 
where they cannot go now under the 
laws of Mexico. 

The attitude of the labor organiza- 
tions has been reversed. Some of cur 
labor organizations thought this pro- 
Vision in the treaty might interfere with 
them, but when it was explained to them, 
the labor unions withdrew any objection, 
because they saw it was made, not in 
derogation of their rights, but in order 
to give them increased rights to go over 
into Mexico. They are technical men, 
trained men, performing the kind of 
labor needed, and it was desired that we 
secure from Mexico the right for our 
employees to go over on the Mexican 
side and construct these works. 

The C. I. O. has come out in a public 
statement advocating the adoption of 
the treaty. I have a copy of their state- 
ment in my cffice, but do not have it 
available here at the moment. The 
Railroad Trainmen withdrew their ob- 
jection, and while I have not personally 
contacted the American Federation of 
Labor, I understand they have also en- 
dorsed the treaty, because they have 
come to understand that this clause was 
inserted for their benefit, and not to dis- 
criminate against them. That is why 
the clause was inserted. We do not 
undertake to deal with immigration as 
such. 


Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 
Mr. CHANDLER. Inamoment. This 


reservation was handed to me during the 
day by a representative of union labor, 
and they were anxious to have it adopted 
because they were not at all certain that 
their rights were protected. They 
thought that if this simple and appar- 
ently innocuous statement were added to 
the treaty, it would safeguard them. I 
do not think it can at all be huriful, but 
they want it. 4 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. This is the provision cf 
the treaty to which I was adverting: 

The whole of the personnel employed 
either directly or indirectly on the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of the works 
may pass freely from one country to the 
other for the purpose of going to and from 
the place of location of the works, without 
any immigration restrictions, passports, or 
labor requirements. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas whether or not he regards the 
reservation as a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. I think we 
would unduly irritate Mexico if we should 
adopt it. The provision in question was 
inserted at our request, and for us now 
to renege on it and adopt something else 
contrary to it would only result in irri- 
tating Mexico. There is no purpose to 
interfere with the immigration laws ex- 
cept to permit our workmen to go over 
into Mexico and do the necessary work. 
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Under the Mexican law as it now stands, 
that cannot occur. All the work which is 
done in Mexico would, under existing 
Mexican law, have to be done by Mexi- 
can citizens. It was for the benefit of 
American labor, and for the sole benefit 
of American labor, that we inserted this 
clause in the treaty. It was simply to 
permit American labor to go across the 
bordcr to do the work and return to their 
own country. 

I hope the Senator will not press the 
reservation, because labor has been sat- 
isfied with respect to the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Labor is not satis- 
fied, and I am not satisfied; but the Sen- 
ator, as usual, gives the complete an- 
swer, which is that if we do this it will 
irritate Mexico. Mr. President, many 
of the provisions of the treaty irritate 
me. The people of the United States in 
large numbers are going to be irritated 
by the provisions of the treaty. But 
that makes no difference. The Senator 
from California has been irritated. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON] made an eloquent 
plea here this afternoon simply for fair 
and decent treatment for his own people. 
I am certain that if the same situation 
were facing the people of other Staies 
their Senators would not have voted as 
they have just voted. Yet Senators have 
voted to take one and a half million 
acre-feet of water which might be used 
for the people of this country, and guar- 
anteed it to Mexico. 

The whole treaty is offensive to me, and 
it irritates me, and I am not going to 
vote for it. Now comes union labor and 
says it is not satisfied with the provisions 
of the treaty. That irritates Mexico, and 
because it irritates Mexico Senators are 
not going to vote for a provision which 
would improve the treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Vote! 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senate is 
going to have a vote just now. When I 
finish the Senate may vote. 

Mr. President, I want to vote on this 
treaty so that the Senator from Texas 
and others who want to attend to other 
important business may be able to do so. 

Mr. HATCH. Myr. President, I do not 
think that is quite fair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not yield to 
the Senator to say it was not fair, but I 
will do so. If the Senator wants me to 
vieid so that he may say my statement i 
not fair I will yield to him to allow him 
to do so. I did not intend to be unfair 
either to the Senator from Texas or io 
any other Senator, but I have been asked 
not to delay the vote on this matter un- 
duly. I do not intend unduly to delay a 
vote on it; but I do want an opportunity 
to express My opposition to the treaty 
At various times during the discussion of 
the treaty I have in the time of other 
Senators tried to eXplain my position 
respecting the treaty. 

The treaty was submitted to the Senate 
vith the explanation that those who 
wrote it wanted it passed as it was pre- 
sented to the Senate; that they did not 
want any changes Attention was 
called to the fact that it cave to the Com- 
missioners unprecedented and unchecked 
power and authority over public works 
in the United States: that it permitted 
them to make and regulations 


made. 


rules 
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which gave away to a foreign country 
1,500,000 acre-feet of the water which 
might otherwise be used by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. 
Senator vield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, I will yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I want to say to the 
Senator that we have not given away 
anything. Asa matter of = under 
this treaty we have ed to the 
United States much more relate the Re- 
public of Mexico claimed. I am ex- 
tremely sorry to hear that kind of an 
argument made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator does 
not have to listen to my argument if 
he does not want to. I do not want to 
impose my ergument on the Senator 
from New Mexico, but that is my argu- 
ment. If the Senator from New Mexico 
were making the argument I would not 
say I was sorry to hear it. If I were 
sorry I would arrange so I would not have 
to listen to the Senator’s argument. I 
would remove myself from the sound of 
the Senator’s voice if I did not want to 
hear it. My arsument is that while we 
have not given anything away yet, if 
we ratify the treaty we give away to 
Mexico 1,569,000 acre-feet of water. 
Does ithe Senator deny that? 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator 
and I do not have the same undersiand- 
ing concerning the treaty. 

Mr. HATCH We certainly do not. 

Mr. ee Very well. I do 
not ask the Senator to accent my view, 
but that is my view. I am seeking the 
right to present my view to the Senate. 
If the Senator does not want to agree 
with me—and manifestly a large num- 
ber of Senators are not going to do so— 
very well. Iam still going to vote against 
giving the water of the people of the 
United States to a foreign country, when 
I am not reasonably certain that our 
people will have an adequate supply of 
That is my understanding of the 
situation. Of course, we are not going 
to give the water away until we ratify 
this treaty. After we ratify the treaty, 
then the Commissioner, under terms and 
conditions prescribed in the treaty, is 
going to make arrangemenis so that 
Mexico, in season or cut, and even if we 
have a drought, shall receive a certain 
amount of water. 

Of course, if there would never be a 
drought there would be no occasion for 
making a treaty because there would be 
plenty of water, but, as I have previously 
stated, in 24 out of 44 years there has bee 
a drought. It is proposed to guarantee 
to Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, but I have 
not heard one expression here with re- 
spect to guaranteeing any amount of 
waiter to eny An merican citizen. The 
guarantce is a specific guarantee, and it 
is the duiy of the Commissioner to de- 
liver the water to Mexico. 


President, will the 
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There is lanst uage in the ” eaty con- 
cerning unprecedented or extraordinary 
Grought. That has not becn exp lained 
to me. We may be in drought, and 
then we may have more e droucht, and 
then we mey have still more drought, and 
yet more drought, and it may become a 
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terrible drought. There are words I 
could use to describe it, but it would still 
be a drought. Yet Mexico would still 
want the water, and we would be obli- 
gated to deliver the water to Mexico. 

Mr. President, I have explained on 
the floor of the Senate several times that 
one of the so-called smart fellows who 
produced this treaty for the Senate—and 
Senators did not have anything to do 
with it, and did not know what was in it 
until it came here—said that the pur- 
pose of the treaty was to establish a na- 
tional policy in the United States which 
would permit this authority to wipe out 
public and private utilities, the opera- 
ticns of little cities and towns, all in the 
interest of carrying out this water com- 
pact with Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas said that Cali- 
fornia did not put a gallon of water in the 
Colorado River. Neither does Mexico. 
Yet not a single Senator who will vote 
for the treaty is anxious to guarantee to 
California any water supply in the future. 

Mr. President, California is a mag- 
nificent State, in which millions of peo- 
ple live. If California does not have an 
adeauate supply of water in the future 
it will not continue to develop to be the 
great State we expect it to be. It has 
unlimited possibilities. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to live in the States which bor- 
der on the Colorado River. Waiter is 
one of the most precious possessions their 
people have. It is proposed to go all 
over the world dropping things to other 
people; but when someone suggests that 
we give something to the people of the 
United States he is immediately called 
down. Such a proposal is not popular. 
I want to say to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] that it is no longer pop- 
ular to advocate the doing of something 
for the American people. Some day, 
when the resources of this country shall 
have been given away and we will not 
be able to get them back, our people 
will be just as poor as are the people of 
other countries which do not possess the 
blessed resources which have been given 
to this country by Almighty God. Sen- 
ators can give away our resources, but 
when they are given away they are gone. 
I want someone someday to suggest that 
the people of some other country per- 
hans give us something, at some time, 
in consideration of the charity this coun- 
try is willing to extend to other na- 
tions. We have snent $35,000,600,000 in 
lend-lease, and as an expenditure for 
war purposes I assume much of it was 
justified. Much of it was material badly 
needed by other countries to heip in a 
terrific fight. We voted the other day 
to extend the Lend-Lease Act. 

A distinguished doctor came before the 
Military Affairs Committee this morning 
and said that this country was worth 
$20,000,009,090,000. Some of us were 
timid enough to ask whether we could 
not get $300,600,000,000 of it to pay our 
Geis. 

Mr. President, this is a simple reserva- 
tion. It provides as follows: 

That nothing in this treaty shall be con= 
struecd to impair or interfere with the oper- 
ation or effect, within the United States, of 
any United States law or requirement estab- 
lished by public authority respecting immi- 
gration, passports, or labor, 
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If there is anything the matter with it, 
I wish some Senator would tell me w hat 
itis. Itis said that Senators cannot vote 
for it because it would irritate Mexico, 
Tt irritates me to be told that I cannot 
vote for it. I am not going to permit 
such a statement to interfere with my 
vote. I will vote for it. 

Mr. President, I have been handed a 
statement by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, on whose behalf I offered 
this reservation. It is an important 
labor organization. I shall not take the 
time to read the statement. The Broth- 
erhood says that the statement is a com- 
plete answer to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] that 
it is satisfied. It is not satisfied. If it 
had been satisfied it would not have 
asked me to cffer this reservation, and 
I would not have offered it. Even if it js 
added to the treaty, I will still vote 
against the treaty. 

In 1909 we entered into a treaty with 
Canada which has worked admirably. 
The members of the Canadian Commis- 
sion had no arbitrary authority, such as 
was proposed when this treaty was first 
presented. It granted the greatest 
amount of absolute, unchecked authority 
ever undertaken to be given to a commis- 
sion established by the Senate of the 
United States in allits history. We had 
a pattern for this treaty in the Canadian 
treaty of 1909, which has worked well. 
Under the Canadian treaty the Com- 
mission had authority to recommend 
changes in the compact to the respeciive 
governments. Changes have been rec- 
ommended, and they have been made. 
There has been no trouble since 1909 be- 
tween the Canadian Government and the 
Government of the United States. Sug- 
gested changes were submitted to the 
governments of the respective countries, 
and finally agreed to through legislative 
channels. There was no such provision 
in this treaty when it was first submitted. 

I should like to read what Dean Pound 
said about the treaty. He is a fairly 
smart individual. Dean Pound was asked 
by the American Bar Association to criti- 
cize this proposal, and he made a state- 
ment before the committee on adminis- 
trative law, from which I quote: 

In all the extremes of administrative abso- 
lutism with which I have come in contact 
in the 7 years since I was appointed to look 
into this matter, on your committee on 
administrative law, I haven’t encountered 
anything which goes too far in the direction 
of subjecting the rights of individuals to an 
absolute, unlimited, unchecked authority. 
It seems to me to develop administrative ab- 
solutism to the nth power. 

What is it I am speaking about? The 
Commission which is to carry out this treaty 
is composed of one Mexican. Commissioner 
and one American Commissioner. If they 
don’t agree in the carrying out of the treaty, 
there is a provision for an umpire, and there 
are other provisions that don’t concern us, 
But all the carrying out, all the execution 
of the provisions of that treaty within the 
United States are committed to the American 
Commissioner, subject to no review, subject 
to no responsibility except there is a certain 
provision for a responsibility to whom? To 
the Secretary of State. 

This treaty allocates a certain amount of 
water to Mexico— 
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Mr. CHANDLER. 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, the reservation I pro- 
pose reads as follows: 


That nothing in this treaty shall be con- 
strued to impair or interfere with the opera- 
tion or effect, within the United States, of 
any United States law or requirement es- 
tablished by public authority respecting im- 
migration, passports, or labor. 


I thank the Senator 


Certainly nothing in the reservation 
could be considered as being in any way 
offensive to the treaty. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my res- 
ervation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator referred 
to the Canadian treaty. Did the Can- 
adian treaty guarantee any definite 
amount of water to the United States? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No. AsI recall the 
Canadian treaty, certain apportionments 
or allocations of water were made on 
both sides, but the Commission did not 
have any authority to make definite com- 
mitments. Always it had to come back 
and make recommendations and have 
them approved through the ordinary 
channels of Government. Recommen- 
dations had to be submitted and ap- 
proved in the normal way, by the respec- 
tive legislatures, : 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator know 
of any treaty entered into by the United 
States which guarantees anything to 
anybody? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know of 
any. So far as I am advised, when the 
Senate ratifies the pending treaty it will 
be the first time in our history when we 
have undertaken to guarantee to the 
people of another country anything, 
especially water—and in this case it is 
water which may be needed by the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am not arguing the 
question, but I should state that we have 
previously entered into treaties guar- 
anteeing water. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Have we 
with other countries? 
I did not know of any. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well; I am not re- 
sponsible for the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator 
knows about any such treaties, would he 
care to state to what countries we have 
agreed to guarantce water? 

Mr. HATCH. No, Mr. President; I 
think the thing we should do is to vote. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam not in as great 
a hurry as is the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, so if he will pardon me I shall con- 
tinue with my argument until I conclude 
it. 

Mr. HATCH. Well, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr.CHANDLER. Idonot mind yiecld- 
ins to the Senator, but I do not wish to 
have the Senator try to keep me from 
continuing my argument until I con- 
clude it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My. President, will the 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I will, unless the 
senior Senator from New Mexico wishes 
to ask another question. 

Mr. HATCH. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I yield to the 
junior Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In my State we have 
a project known as the Rio Grande irri- 
gation project. It is a reclamation proj- 
ect. It furnishes water for some parts of 
New Mexico and for some parts of Texas. 
In view of the fact that the Rio Grande 
is an international river, it was neces- 
sary to make a treaty regarding the use 
of its waters. In 1906 the United States 
o- America entered into negotiations with 
the Republic of Mexico, and after the 
treaty was drafted, it was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. By that 
treaty this country guarantees Mexico 
60,000 acre-feet of water each year from 
that project. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did Mexico guaren- 
tee any water to us, by that treaty? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Evidently we do not 
like to have anyone guarantee us any- 
thing. I hoped I could find out that 
someone guaranteed us something in 
some treaty or other. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am interested in the 
pending treaty and its ratification for 
the simple reason that, notwithstanding 
that we guaranteed Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water from the water which flows 
from my State, it was possible, until the 
treaty was ratified, that Mexico might 
have wished to have 120,000 acre-feet of 
water. Consequently, in the case of the 
1906 treaty, I would have wished to have 
the United States of America agree to a 
treaty guaranteeing Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, if we 
agree by way of treaty to do it, we must 
doit. Iam asking the Senate not to give 
away water which we cannot afiord to 
give away. In my judgment, the treaty 
would have us give away more water than 
we can afford to give away, when we con- 
sider the needs of our people. Of course, 
if the treaty is ratified, we shall have to 
give the water to Mexico. The full faith 
and credit of the people of the United 
States will be back of the guarantee con- 
tained in the treaty, if the Senate rati- 
fies it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. From observations of 
the condition of the waters of the Colo- 
raco—we in the upper basin States are 
interested in those waters as well as in 
the waters of the Rio Grande—it is my 
judgment that under this treaty we are 
getting the best of the situation all 
around. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is an unusual 
statement. I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people will get the best of the situ- 
ation by entering into this treaty. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am willing to remain 
with the Senator. I will be with him 
until 5:30 o’clock, or 6:30 o'clock today, 
or until tomorrow. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I hope he will be 
with me here, or at some other place. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall be on the floor 
of the Senate as long as the Senator is 
here. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s willingness to remain with me. 

Mr. HATCH. I may not agree with 
him, but he is my personal friend. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico pleases me 
very much. I should like to have the 
Senator remain with me on the floor of 
the Senate, or be with me wherever else 
I go. I do not guarantee to remain in 
the Senate indefinitely, but I shall remain 
here until I have finished my argument. 
If the Senator from New Mexico will re- 
main with me I shall be delighted. 

Mr. President, Iam about to read from 
a letter addressed to Hon. Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, United 
States Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. The letter is dated March 24, 1945, 
and is signed by Martin H. Miller, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 


DEarR MR. ACHESON: This will acknowlede2 
and thank you for yours of March 14 and two 
copies of your memorandum commenting 
upon the resolution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in opposition to the Mexican 
water treaty, which memorandum was sub- 
mitted in accordance with understanding 
at conference with you and your staff in 
your office, with Mr. Louis G. Hines, of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Jacob Potofsky, of the C. I. 0. 
and the undersigned on March 18. 

I appreciated very much the opportunity 
of discussing our opposition to the treaty 
with you and your staff, also copy of the 
memorandum, which you have furnished 
each of us. 

It is difficult to accept some of the acser- 
tions and interpretations of the memoran- 
dum. It is impossible for me to agree with 
your ideas that there is adequate congres- 
sional control of the acts of the American 
Commissioner for the reason that, according 
to my interpretation of the clear and under- 
standable language of the treaty, there is in- 
sufficient congressional control over the acts 
of the Commissioner and the Secretary of 
State with respect to the powers under the 
provisions of the treaty. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What the Senator has 
been reading expresses exactly my origi- 
nal views. However, the reservations 
completely take care of the difficulties 
to my satisfaction, and, if the Senator 
will construe the letter correctly, I be- 
lieve to the satisfaction of the writer of 
the letter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave no objection 
to the Senator from Ohio being satisfied. 
I am personally not satisfied, and I ques- 
tion whether the members of the organ- 
ization represented by Mr. Miller are 
satisfied. 

I continue to read from the letier: 

Nowhere in the treaty or the protocol !s 
there any reference whatsoever to any reser- 
vation of the right of Congress to reject, in 
whole or in part, any action or decision of the 
Commission. The contention that Con- 
gress can refuse an appropriation, which is 
intended to construct or operate projects 
agreed upon by the Commissioners and the 
Secretaries of State for the respective coun- 








not supported by the language of 
ty. Congress can refuse an appro- 
for projects made under provisions of 
ty. Such refusal of an appropriation 
be a breach of the treaty and make 

try, in my opinion, liable and sub- 
all of the dangers and penalties of 
lation. 


. understood the Senator from Ohio to 

that in the case of a drought if 

re not able to furnish to Mexico 

quantity of water which we had 

mitted ourselves to furnish under 

treat ty, Mexico could sue us, or ask 
ration. 

1 TAF T. If the drought were ques- 
d, Mexico could ask for arbitration. 

also add that the question with 

‘e to appropriations is taken care 
f y reservation (a). The total ex- 

nditure could not be more than $20,- 
000,009. Any additional works would 
have to be authorized by Congress. I 
believe that all the objections which have 
been made to date by the labor repre- 
sentatives have been taken care of by 
reservations (a) and (pb). 

Mr. CHANDLER. The labor repre- 

ntatives do not think so. Because of 
what has always taken place, they fear 
the whole treaty. I believe that they are 
now in the position of not wishing to 

the treaty their support. I believe 
1ey regret whatever support they gave 
to the a originally. 

The letter further reads: 

This treaty would delegate in perpetuity to 
a Commissioner and the Secretary of State 
matt belonging to the consideration and 

rretion of Congress. The delegation = 
authority could not be recalled by Cc 
£ without Mexico’s consent. 

Lk that an effort was made to cure 
these defects, but I do not believe all the 
ts Of the treaty could be cured by 
the few reservations which have been 

‘eed to. If no question were raised as 
to whether a drought were extraordinary, 
and we failed to deliver 1,500,000 acre- 

t of water to Mexico, she could make 
demand upon us for delivery, and if we 
failed to deliver the necessary volume of 
water, the treaty would be broken. 

Mr. TAFT, The treaty would not be 
broken if there were an extraordinary 


President, a 
is followed by 





. CHANDLER, Mr. 
ght takes place; it 


more drought, and that in turn is fol- 
lowed by still further drought. The 
treaty guarantees delivery of the water. 

Mr. TAFT. In case of extraordinary 
drought, there is no guaranty of a de- 
livery of water. 


* CHANDLER. Iamsorry, but Iam 


unable to agree with the Senator from 
Ohio. 
Mr. President, I read the last para- 


thn of the letter, which is as follows: 
whole, the treaty is, in our opinion, 
It is contrary to the American 
s of government. It is an extreme 
id unprecedented devavvors into the realm 
of perpetual administrative government and 
dq crous experiment in that type of legis- 
la n, let alone treaty precedent. Therefore, 
Icon see no reason why the B. of R. T., A. FP. 
L., or the C. I. O. should relax their efforts 
pposition to it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marcus H. MILLer, 
National Legislative Representative 
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I ask that the entire letter from which 
I have been reading be printed in the 
RecorD at this point as a part of my 
remarks 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN 

Washington, D.C., March 24, 1845. 

DEAN ACHESON, 

Assistant Secretary of State, 
United States Department 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AcuHEson: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for yours of March 14 and 
two copies of your memorandum commenting 
upon the resolution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in opposition to the Mexican 
Water Treaty, which memorandum was sub- 
mitted in accordance with understanding at 
conference with you and your staff in your 
office, with Mr. Louis G. Hines of the A. F. 
of L., Mr. Jacob Potofsky, of the C. I. O., and 
the undersigned on March 8. 

I appreciated very much the opportunity of 
discussing our opposition to the treaty with 
you and your siaff, also copy of the memo- 


Hon 


of State 





randum, which you have furnished each 
of us. 
It is difficult to accept some of the asser- 


tions and interpretations of the memoran- 
dum. It is impossible for me to agree with 
your ideas that there is adequate congres- 
sional control of the acts of the American 
Commissioner for the reason that, according 
to my interpretation of the clear and under- 
standable language of the treaty, there is 
insufficient congressional control over the 
acts of the Commissioner and the Secretary 
of State with respect to their powers under 
the provisions of the treaty. Nowhere in the 
treaty or the protocol is there any reference 
whatsoever to any reservation of the right 
of Congress to reject, in whole or in part, any 
action or decision of the Commission. The 
contention that Congress can refuse an ap- 
propriation, which is intended to construct 
or operate projects agreed upon by the Com- 
missioners and the Secret aries of State for the 
respective countries, is not supported “os the 
language of the cone ty. Congress can refuse 
an appropriation for projects made under 
provisions of the treaty. Such refusal of an 
appropriation would be a breach of the treaty 
and make this country, in my opinion, liable 
and subject to all of the dangers and penal- 
ties of treaty violation. 

Further, the contention that there is ade- 
quate congressional control is refuted by the 
express terms of the treaty, for article 2 
specifically makes the Secretary of State the 
agent of the United States to approve or 
reject projects, works, and operations. Also, 
the treaty, specifically gives the Commission- 
ers, With the approval only of the respective 
Secretaries of State—not Congress—the 
power to make international agreements that 
need not be approved by the Senate or Con- 


gress or even brought to their attention. 
Such authority for the Commi: ssioner and 
Secretary of State is utterly foreign to our 


principles cf Democratic Gexerenimnt. 

This treaty would delegate in perpetuity 
to a Commissioner and the Secretary of State 
matters belonging to the consideration and 
discretion of Congress. The delegation of 
this authority could not be recalled by Con- 
gress without Mexico’s consent 

Your reference to the protocol and to ar- 
ticle 20 of the treaty is not entirely satis- 
factory. The protocol does not amend 
article 20 with respect to the waiver of the 
Immigration and Tariff Laws. The protocol 
does not deprive the Commission and the 
Secretaries of State from determining that 
to carry out the treaty additional reservoirs 
are needed and determining where they 
should be built. The fact that they are to 
be built by a Federal agency by the terms of 
the protocol is little different from the au- 
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thority in article 20 for the use of 
private agencies for the 
po anand purposes, yet article 20 exempts 
the Immigration and Tariif Law 
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To say that the treaty requires Mexico to 
waive her labor laws and does not have equal 
application in this country is unre 
I have before me a clipping from the Pacific 
Coast Edition of the Wall Street Journal of 
—_ nday, M: 1 12, 1945. If I correctly un- 
derstand the ¢ ‘le by Mr. S. H. Scheibie 
a ed upon a schedule drawn pnt by om und 
issioners Lawrence Lawson of 
United States and Rafael Fernandez Mac- 
Gregor of Mexico, the Commission has ocut- 
lined projects which are far removed from 
the parts of the river where the same f 
boundari 


asonable. 








which is, as I remember it, di- 
recily opposite to that which was stated to us 
in the conference, above referred to 

Another important item, which may be an 
eversight, is that the treaty, so far as the 
United States is concerned, does not provide 
for the reimbursement to the Treasury for 
the expenditures in the instanc 
tion and power developments, such as were 
so carefully provided for in Boulder, Imperial 
and other dams.. Surely, the people of the 
United States would not knowingly permit 
possible open raids upon the public funds 
through the development of irrigation and 
power projects covered up by a treaty with 
our neighboring nation. Why have th 
who have sponsored the treaty failed to make 
provision for such protection? 

On the whole, the treaty is, in our opinion, 
a mistake. It is contrary to the American 
principles of Government. It is an extreme 
and unprecedented departure into — or n 
of perpetual administrative governme and 
a dangerous experiment in that type of leg- 
islaiion, let alone treaty precedent. There- 
fore, I can see no reason why the B. of R. T 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. should relax their 
efforts in opposition to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN H. MILter, 
National Legislative Represe 

Mr. CHANDLER. a Presi 
repr ntatives of labor state that they 
ere doubtful about the sreaiy: or fear its 
possible results, who is to say that they 
are not doubtful or do not have any fear? 

if the treaty is to be ratified, I ask that 








es of irriga- 











dent, if the 


the following lines be inserted at the 
proper place: 


othing in this treaty shall be con- 
impair or interfere with the op- 


eration or effect, within the United States 


o* 





of any United States law or requirement 
establish¢ y a public authority— 
Failure of Senators to vote for that 


language will be equal to saying that thev 
are unwilling to support the enforcem 
ed States law y 


respecting 








immigration, passports, or lat 


I regret the possibility of irritating 
Mexico, or my brother Senate rs, but I 
a rmined not only ter the res- 
ervation but to ask Senate to 
agree to it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not attempt to reply to the Senat 
from Kentucky, except that I wish to 
read the language of the treaty in resne 
to this matter. I quote from page 21 





part of article 20 of the treaty. This is 
all it provides: 

The whole of the perso1 i employed either 
directly or indirectly on the construction, 
operation, or mainten e of the works may 
pass freely from one ¢ the other 
for the purpose of s¢ and from the 


without 


place of loc 


ation of 
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immigration restrictions, passports, or labor 
requirements. 


It does not step there, however. It 
proceeds: 

Each Government shall furnish, through 
its own section of the Commission, convenient 
means of identification to the personnel em- 
ployed by it on the aforesaid works and veri- 
fication certificates covering all 
implements, equipment, and re 
tended for the works. 


nateria 
mmaterlais, 


pair parts in- 


The purpose of that, and the only pur- 
pose, is to provide that in the border 
where poth Governments will bear 
a proportion of the cost, the employees 
may go back andforth. They must have 
identification certificates, they must 
have credentials, and they can in no wise 
violate the general immigration laws of 
the United States. 

This provision was adopted. not to 
hurt labor, but for the benefit of Ameri- 
can labor. Under the Mexican law no 
American can cross the border and work 
in Mexico. If we establish the same 
rule, that no Mexican can come across 
the border, how in the name of common 

ense are we ever to construct the works 

absolutely on the border? An Ameri- 
can would carry a spadefull of dirt up 
to the boundary line and then he would 
have to transfer it to some one on the 
Mexican side of the border. This pro- 
vision was adopted in behalf of labor. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
written statement from the C. I. O., 
Latin - American Affairs Committee, 
which I shall not read at length, but I 
shall read the conclusion. This is under 
the imprint of their organization: 

The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I. O. of 
Califcrnia on the question. After thorough 
examination, the Committee has decided to 
call for full support of the treaty and whole- 
hearted endorsement of its speedy ratifica- 
tion as an act of the gocd-neighbor policy. 


Mr. CHANDLER. 


TA)” 
WUdis., 


What was the date 


of that: 
Mr. CONNALLY. The 14th of March. 
Mr. CHANDLER. On the 25th of 


March they had changed their minds. 
Mr. CONNALLY. No; not the C. I. O. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; the C. I. O. 

was included. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
siatement 
Cc: 2.-@: 

Mr. CHANDLER. They changed their 
minds between that date and March 25. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask to have this 
whole statement printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee. of which Jacob S. Potofsky, general 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Ciothing Workers of America, is chairman, to- 
day urged Senate passage of the proposed 
United States-Mexican water treaty. 

Approval of the treaty, the C. I. O. com- 
mittee deciares in the latest issue of the 
Cc. I. O. Latin-American Bulletin, “would do 
more to cement good feeling and reenforce 
United States protestations of good inten- 
tions toward its Latin-American neighbors 
than any fine words that could be spoken at 
Official ceremonies.” 

The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee revealed today that Mr. Potofsky, on 


This is the official 
made to the press by the 
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kehelf of the committee, has appearcd in per- 
son before the State Department and urged 
passage of the measure which requires a two- 
third vote of the Senate. 

The proposed treaty would allocate to Mex- 
ico 1,590,000 acre-feet yearly of the waters of 
the Colorado River, as well as water from the 
Rio Grande and the Tijuana, all of which rise 
in the United States and flow into Mexico or 
along its borders. Of the eight interested 
States of the Union, the only active dissident 
to the proposed treaty is California. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate has reported out the 

reaty for passage by an affirmative vote of 18 
o 4. The State Department is pressing for 
Sonate ratification as soon as possible. 

In upholding the State Department posi- 
tion, the C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee declared today: 

“The C. I. O. Latin-American Affairs Com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I. O. of 
Celifornia on the question. After thorough 
examination, the committee has decided to 
call for full support of the treaty and whole- 
hearted endorsement of its speedy ratification 
as an act of the good-neighbor policy.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, fur- 
thermore, I have here an editorial from 
the C. I. O. Latin-American Bulletin 
along the same line, which I ask to have 
incorporated in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

MEXICAN WATER PACT 


A treaty is pending before the United 
States Senate the approval of which would 
do more to cement good feelings and rein- 
force United States protestations of good 
intentions toward its Latin-American neigh- 
bors than any fine words that could be 
spoken at official ceremonies. This is the 
United States-Mexican water treaty, which 
regulates on a permanent basis the alloca- 
tion of the waters of certain rivers that rise 
in the United States and flow into Mexico 
or along its borders—the Ri@ Grande, the 
Colorado and the Tijuana. 

The treaty was negotiated by the United 
States State Department after extensive 
conferences stretching over 2 years, under 
participation of the Representatives of the 
eight interested States of the Union—Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, N-vada, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. The 
only active dissident to the treaty is Cali- 
fornia. The others, with the exception of 
cone, assuming a passive position, approved. 

The major point of dispute is the alloca- 
tion to Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-feet yearly 
of the waters of the Colorado River. Cali- 
fornia says this is an inequitable portion for 
Mexico and threatens the State’s plans for 
future use of additional Colorado waters. 
Though the technicalities of the question are 
very involved, this much seems agreed: That 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet that would be allotted 
Mexico from the Colorado under the treaty 
is less than she actually used in 1943 and 
1914; that under international law and in 
the absence of a treaty, Mexico is entitled 
to divert as muc] as she pleases, which car- 
ries the germ of bitter future disputes; that 
only California believes the treaty unfair to 
her and inequitable as a whole for the United 
States, 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate has reported out the 
treaty for passage by an affirmative vote of 
18 to 4. The United States State Department 
is anxious that the treaty be ratified on the 
Senate floor by the constitutionally required 
two-thirds majority as soon as possibie. 

The C. I. O. Latin-American affairs com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem and 
has communicated with the State C. I. O. 
of California on the question. After thor- 
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ough examination, the committee has ce- 
cided to call for full support of the treaty 
and wholehearted endorsement of its speedy 
ratification as an act of good-neighbor policy, 
At this moment, when everything is bein 
done to integrate the decisions of the Mexi: 
Conference with the structure that will 
emerge from the World Security Conference 
at San Francisco, affirmative action on the 
treaty is of utmost importance. Peoples 
and governments in the Americas a: 
throughcut the world are going to-waich 
whether or not such a relatively minor mat 
ter can pass a senatorial two-thirds mae- 
jority, and will decide on that basis wheth: 
to take a chance on bigger treaties that 
will affect their whole national future. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from 
{[Mr. THomAs] has a general pair with 
the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

I announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gtass], the Senator from 
New York [|Mr. MEAD], and the Senator 
from Nevada |Mr. ScruGHAM! are ab- 
sent because of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Myr. 
Byrp] is absent attending the funeral of 
a relative. 

The Senator from Florida 

REWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kricore], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Russet}, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas! ar 
absent attending to public business. 

The Senator from Washington | Myr. 
MITCHELL] is absent as a member of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Myr. 
WaLsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United Siates 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from OChio 
[Mr. Burton] is necessarily absent. Ii 
present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hickry- 
LooPER], the Senator from Oregon | Mr, 
Morse], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmirH] are absent by leave of ihe 
Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave oi 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Maine |[Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brivces], the Senator from Dels- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHririp}, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG|!, 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Idaho {[Mr. THomas | 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 53, as follows: 





(Myr. AN- 


YEAS-—18 
Bankhead Hawkes Robertson 
Brooks Johnson, Calif. Shinstead 
Butler Langer Tvdings 
Capehart McCarran Wheeler 
Chandler Murdock Willis 
Downey Revercomb Young 








NAYS—53 


Guffey Myers 
Gurney O'Daniel 
Hart O'Mahoney 
Hatch Overton 
Hayden Pepper 
) Hill Radcliffe 
1S Hoey Reed 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
, ? Johnston, S.C. Taft 
‘ nally La Follette Taylor 
Cordon — Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
I il McClellan Tobey 
der McFarland Tunnell 
uson McKellar Wagner 
right McMahon White 
( ré Magnuson Wiley 
Maybank Wilson 
( : Millikin 
NOT VOTING—25 
Andrews Hickenlooper Scrugham 
Brewster Kilgore Smith 
Bride Mead Thomas, Idaho 
( Mitchell Thomas, Utah 
Moore Vandenberg 
I ifield Morse Valsh 
Rvyrd Mu: ‘Tray Wherry 
Eastiand Russell 
Glass Saitonstall 
So Mr. CHANDLER’S reservation was re- 
ped, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to present a unanimous-consent request 
thet tomorrow at 3 o’clock, without fur- 
ther debate, we proceed to vote on all 
pending reservations and on the treaty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is there any reason 
why we cannot vote on the treaty to- 
night? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are pending 

ome reservations on which Senators 
want to make speeches. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not know that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to*the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 


") 


IT object. I will not 
have any objection to voting some time 
t morrow after the business connected 
with the treaty is finished, but I do not 
want to agree now to vote at any spe- 
cific time. We may be abie to vote at 
3 o'clock, but I do not want to agree now 
to vote at that time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
from Kentucky that the reason 
proposal to fix a definite hour is 


Senator 


for my 


ihat several Senators on both sides of 
this question are now absent, and if we 
can fix me time for voting and if the 
absent Senaters desire to return to vote, 
they iene co so. If the hour is cbjec- 
tionable, I will advance it to 4 o’clock to- 


morrow afternoon. 
The PRESIDENT 
there objection? 


Mr, CHANDLER. 


pro tempore. Is 


I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, so far 


as Iam concerned I would be willing to 
stay here until we conclude action on 
the treaty. I do not know that that 
would be fair to all Senators who have 
exp d that a vote not be taken today. 
So long as the Senator from Texas was 
unable to obtain an agreement to vote 


tomorrow at—— 
Mr. LUCAS. Myr. President, will the 
— yield? 
. BARKLEY. I yield. 
Mi LUCAS. The argument is con- 


stantly made that Senators are going to 
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be back tomorrow. Other Senators have 
made arrangements to be away from 
the Senate tomorrow. It is now pro- 
posed to accommodate one group of Sen- 
ators by postponing the time for voting 
on the treaty until tomorrow, to the det- 
riment perhaps of other Senators who 
long ago made engagements for tomor- 
row. It seems to me that we ought to 
continue and finish action on the treaty 
tonight. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
— 

. CHANDLER. Iam perfecily will- 
‘on i stay as long as it takes to “anish 
action on the treaty. I am not ina 
hurry to get away. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not talking 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator furt —?— yield? 

Mr. BARKI I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. CHANDLER. AsI said, Iam per- 
fectly willing to stay here tonight as 
long as the Senate wants to stay and un- 
dertake to finish the treaty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the will of 
the Senate in regard to the matter? I 
personally have no preference 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. No one is more anxious 
than I am to see the termination of this 
business. But it is now almost 6 o’clock, 
as Senators will find if they look at the 
clock in the rear of the Chamber rather 
than the one in front of us. It has been 
the common understanding that the 
matter would not be concluded tonight. 
I very much hope the Senator will not 
press for a final vote tonight. 

LUCAS. Mr. Presidert, 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr.LUCAS. Idonot know what other 
reservations are to be offered, but there 
is no reservation which can be presented 
which it should take very long to act 
upon. It seems to me we have debated 
the reservations and the amendments 
over and over again. I undertake to say 
that within an hour’s time we probably 
could finish action on the treaty. If not 
perhaps we could go over to tomorrow. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is 
that every day some Senator is away. 
I have a fairly good record of attending 
the sessions of the Senate upon this 
treaty. I know of certain Senators who 
want to be away tomorrow and who made 
engagements a long time ago. We will 
never arrive at the point where we can 
accommodate all Members of the Senate. 
There are only one or two reservations 
left, as I understand, and there is not a 
single reservation which car. be presented 
which has not been debated in the Sen- 
ate cver and over again. The reseiva- 
tion would be similar to a previous reser- 

vation, perhaps presented in another 
way. In my opinion any reservation 
which may be offered will be rejected. 
I base my statement cn the result of the 
votes which have heretofore been taken. 
I think we ought to stay in session and 
finish the matter. I say that for the 


My. President, will 


I yield to my col- 


about 


will the 


will the 


benefit of many individuals who would 
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like to make plans to go awav in order 
to be at the Conference at San Francisco. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 

enator vit ld? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Ihave no desire to force 
a night session. I have no desire to com- 
pel = ‘nators to remain, but if Senators 

g ong x» to object to a perfectly honest 

and fair request made by the Senator 
from oe for a vote at sometime to- 
morrow, then I, for one, am willing to 
stay here all night, and I am going to 
vote on the question of staying. There 
will be no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to adjourn tonicht. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of cou rse 


area 
alt Si 


it does not 


take a unanimous-cons agreement to 
adiourn. 

Mr. HATCH. Wait a moment. Mr. 
President, I am not so sure about that. 
Senators might take the floor. They 


might receive recognition, 
ate might stay in session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understa 
the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I vielded to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. What I meant 
to say was that the Senator knows as 
well as I do that it does not take unani- 
mous consent for the Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. President, let me say that every 
Senator knows how easy it is at this hour 
of the day to prolong a session, if any 
Senator wishes to do so. If notice hed 
been served on the Senate earlier in the 
day that we would try to finish the treaty 
tonight I, myself, should be willing to 
Stay all night, if necessary. But now it 
is nearly 6 o'clock, and no intimation 
has been given on the part of the Sen- 
ate, and certainly not on my part, that 
we would stay here tonight in order to 
finish the treaty. I, myself, now hesi- 
tate to seek to impose wen the Senate 
a night session without a little advance 
notice of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. M 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to thank my 
colleague for yielding, and I wish to say 
that if the Senator from New Mexico 


and the 


Sen- 


nd I have 


r. President, will 


stays here, I am going to stay here with 
him. 


Mr. TAFT. 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
Mr. TAFT. 
on the f 


Mr. Fresident, will the 
I yield. 

Eighty-one Senators vote a 
first vote today. On th e last vo 


only 71 Senators voted. Ten Senators 
have left expecting there ' vould be no 
night session. We !.ave m aa consider- 
able progress today. I know of one im- 
portant reservation which might easily 
take another hour of debate. I see no 
reason why we should not urn until 
tomorrow 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will 
Senator yiel 

Mr. BARKLEY. IT will d in a mo- 
ment. We never know whether we are 
going to vote at any } icular time, and 
we never are quite re we are goint to 
voteonaparticulardesy W lthoug! 
yesterday we weuld vote on the treaty 
today, but we have not do: Oo. 

Ww ul 1 the S- — to ~ $ 


1 lncle tor ; ay that > 
at 11 o'clock ton 4 i L tilda we 
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might have at least 1 more hovr in which 
to finish the treaty? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky a moment ago said that he would 
be reluctant to force a night session on 
the Senate without having given prior 
notice of his purpose to do so. I think 
the Senator is entirely correct in that 
attitude. I may have been guilty of 
dereliction, but the truth of the matter 
is that I told a number of Senators, rely- 
ing on what I thought was the program, 
that we would conclude consideration of 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky | Mr. CHANDLER], and that 
then the Senate would conclude its day’s 
work. I say I may have committed a 
fross error in making that statement, 
put I made the statement to Senators. 
In the circumstances I again express the 
hope that no effort will be made to have a 
night session. I do agree, and I express 
the hope that all on this side of the 
Chamber may agree to meeting at 11 
o’clock tomorrow, if the Senator from 
<entucky makes the request or the mo- 
tion that we do so, in order that we may 
have an additional hour of undivided 
time to give to the task. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a 
moment. Earlier in the day I felt out the 
situation as to whether the Senate would 
be willing to stay here until 6 o’clock if 
we could finish the treaty. It was gen- 
erally agreed that if we could do so we 
would stay here until 6 o’clock. It is now 
obvious, at 6 o’clock, that we cannot com- 
plete consideration of the treaty within 
an hour. In all likelihood it will finally 
drag out to 2 or 3 hours longer. So under 
the circumstances I do not feel justified 
in attempting to hold the Senate in ses- 
sion any longer. However, at the proper 
time I shall move that the Senate meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. TYDINGS. As I recall the other 
day the Senator from Kentucky stated 
that there would be no more 11 o’clock 
sessions unless some notice were given. 
He stated that he was reluctant to have 
sessions of the Senate beginning at 11 
o'clock. I bring that up only because 
some of us, particularly my colleague 
(Mr. Ravc.iFre! and I, have made ar- 
rangements for a very important hearing 
tomorrow morning before Mr. Davis, due 
to a conflict between the O. P. A. and the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, over the 
tobacco ceiling for Maryland tobacco. 
The hearing is very important, and in- 
volves several million dollars to the 
farmers of Maryland. 

I do not wish to miss a vote on the 
treaty. It is probable that we shall be 
back in the Senate Chamber before a 
vote is taken. Our engagement with Mr. 
Davis is for 11:30. We made it at con- 
siderable sacrifice to some of those who 
will necessarily have to be present. I do 
not think it is quite fair, when we as- 
sumed that we were to have the time up 
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to 12 o’clock to attend to Government 
business, to change the play on us at 6 
o'clock. It puts us in a very embar- 
rassing position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 
Let me say to my friend from Maryland 
that I did not say the other day that the 
Senate would not meet at 11 o’clock with- 
out previous notice. What I said was 
that we should not try to hold a session 
beginning at 11 o’clock unless some 
emergency made it necessary. Our reg- 
ular meeting hour is 12 o’clock. 

I do not wish to be arbitrary or unrea- 
sonable. I appreciate the situation to 
which the Senator calls attention. Iam 
not making a motion now. I am merely 
making the statement that at the proper 
time I shall move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow; but 
I serve notice on all Senators that we 
will endeavor to remain in session to- 
morrow until we have finally concluded 
consideration of the treaty, even if a 
night session should be necessary. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to be recognized in my own right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to deprive the Senator from 
New Mexico of an opportunity to be rec- 
ognized in his own right; but under all 
the circumstances I believe that I ought 
to make a motion now to take a recess. 

Mr. HATCH. That motion would be 
debatable, would it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that a motion to recess is not debatable. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the motion is not de- 
batable, I withdraw my request to debate 
the motion. (tLaughter.] 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable ieports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Commodore Edmund W. Burrough, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 1lth 
day of April 1943; and 

Capt. Harold B. Miller, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
Director of Public Relations, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States; and 

Several officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Commiitee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters, 
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RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, April 18, 1945, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 17 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


FrepeRAL LOAN ADMINISTRATOR 


John W. Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal 
Loan Administrator. 


Post OrFrict DEPARTMENT 


Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Department. 
(A reappointment, his term expiring June 15, 
1945.) 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Howell Cone, of Statesboro, Ga., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 17, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. (Reappointment.) 

A. Raymond Raff, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE GENERALS 


Lt. Gen. George Smith Patton, Jr. (major 
general, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. Courtney Hicks Hodges (Chief of 
Infantry, with rank of major general), Arwny 
of the United States. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Joseph Lawton Collins (leuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Oscar Wolverton Gr.swold (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen, Lucius DuBignon Clay, lieuten- 
ant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen, Geoffrey Keyes (colonel, Cav- 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Edmund Bristol Gregory, Act- 
ing the Quartermaster General. 

Maj. Gen. Walton Harris Walker (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Maj. Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of En- 
gineers. 

IN THE NAVY 

Medical Director Clyde B. Camerer to be 
a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of rear admiral, for temporary service, 
to continue while serving as district medical 
officer, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Capt. William W. Warlick, United Statcs 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff (logistics) of the Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fieet and Pacific 
Ocean Areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt Ruthven E. Libby, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as senior naval member of the Joint 
War Plans Committee, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 


IN THE MARINE CorPSs 


The following-named naval aviators of the 
Marine Corps Reserve to be second lieu- 





senants in the Regular Marine Corps, in ac- 
dance With the provisions of the Naval 
n Personnel Act of 1940, as amended, 

- from the dates stated: 


er R. Bartosh, from the 9th day of 
I uary 1942. 
ert E. Johnson, from the 23d day of 
1942. 
Thomas J. Cushman, Jr., from the 15th day 
May 1942. 
n R. Fields, a citizen of Illinois, to be 
nd lieutenant in the Marine Corps frcm 
i day of May 1944. 
bpelow-named citizens to be second 
nts in the Marine Corps from the 
y of August 1944: 
Wilcie A. O'Bannon, a citizen of Texas. 
W 1 R. Morrison, a citizen of New York. 





OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Aprit 17, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 


ECUSE 


ire 5 
i UESDAY, 


terian Church, offered the following 
} iyel 
Almighty God, the source of all wis- 


dom, power, and peace, we pray that we 
may enter into the joy of those blessings 
bv yielding ourselves unreservedly to the 
leading of Thy Spirit. 

In the midst of the 
tribulations, may we be men of vision 

nd of valor, endeavoring heroically and 
hopefully to bring to fulfillment and 
fruition those sainaiivent aspirations and 
ideals which Thou hast implanted within 
our souls. 

Giant that daily and in an ever- 
increasing measure Thy guiding and sus- 
taining Spirit may be given to our Presi- 
dent, our Speaker, and all who share in 
the responsibilities of Government. In- 
spire them with fidelity and fortitude as 
they strive to open for struggling human- 
ity the Master’s way of the more abun- 
dant life. 

May we all carry on in that same con- 
fident and indomitable spirit which char- 

rized the life of Thy servant who 
valked and worked with us for a little 
while upon this earth and now rests from 
his labors, having received the reward cf 
his faith, the salvation cf his soul. 

Hear us in the name of the Chr 
saviour. Amen, 


world’s trials and 


ist our 


The Journal of the proceedings of yves- 
day was read and approved. 
DEPARTME! STATE 


NT OF 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 





Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I present herewith a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 189) and 
sk for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
hereby, directed to furnish the 
resentatives the answers to the 
questions: 
1. Did the State Department, or any repre- 
ntative of the State Department, on or 
bout March 5, 1945, communicate with any- 
in the office of Congressman EvAN 
Hownct, of Illinois, with reference to a state- 


ment purperling to have been made by 
o 
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Walter Winchell over the Blue Network on 
February 25, 1945, to the effect that Alexander 
E. Sakellariou, or a person with a similar 
name, was pro-Nazi? 

2. If the State Department, or anyone con- 
nected with it, did have a conversation with 
someone in the office of Congressman EVAN 
HOWELL, of Illinois, on the subject above re- 
ferred to, did such statement convey the in- 
formation that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a 
person with a similar name, was pro-Nazi? 

3. If the State Department, or anyone con- 
nected with it, did have a conversation with 
someone in the office of Congressman EvAN 
HOwELL, of Illinois, on the subject above re- 
ferred to, did such statement convey the in- 
formation that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a 





person with a similar name, was not pro- 
Nazi? 
4. If someone connected with the State 


Department did communicate with someone 
in the office of Congressman Howe. with 
reference to a statement purported to have 
heen made by Walter Winchell to the effect 
that Alexander E. Sakellariou, or a person 
with a similar name, was pro-Nazi, what was 
the substance of such communication? 

5. What information, if any, as to the 
political policies of Alexander E. Sakellarion, 
or a person with a similar name, was given 
to the office of Congressman EvAN HOWELL? 

6. According to the official transcript fur- 
nished by the Biue Network, Walter Win- 
chell, on the 25th day of February 1945, 
speaking over that radio network to the 
public, made the following statement: 

“Attention newspapermen and magazine 
editors: 

“There is a Gre sek admiral lecturing in the 
United States—Admiral Sakellariou (I think 
it is)—anywe y—S-a-k-e-l-l-a -r-i-o-u. He is 
the commander of the Greek Ficct. This 
Greek edmiral, ladies and gentlemen, is 
telling American audiences that Greece needs 
a very strong man to run it This admiral 
was connected with the Metzxas dictatorship 
in Greece. The admiral was also notoriously 
friendly to the Nazis. Greek sailors report 
that officers appointed by him tried to turn 
the Greek Navy over to the Germans. That 
charge is in the records of our Government. 

“It must be a very interesting file in 
Washington, D.C. Why not make it public, 
so that his lectures will be better under- 
stood. Yes, ladies and gentiemen, this Ad- 
miral Alexander Sakellariou (I think it is) 
isa man with history. One interesting chap- 
ter is why and how and for what purpose is 
he now in the United States.” 

Do the records of the United States Gov- 
ernment contain the charge that Admiral 
Sakellariou, or a person with a similar name, 
(a) “was connected with the Metaxas dic- 
tatcrship in Greece"’; or that (b) he “was also 
notoriously friendly to the Nazis”; or that 
(c) “Greek sailors report that officers ap- 
pcinte dby him tried to turn the Greek Navy 
over to the Germans”? 

It is respectfully requested tha 
answer be made to each of the f 
questions. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, I 
YEAR 1946 
RD, trern the Committee 
on App sropriaiions, reported the bill 
(FI. R. 2907) making appropriations for 





separate 
yregoing 


ISCAL 





the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending — 30, 
1946, and for other purposes (Rept 


No. 424), which was read a first and sec- 
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ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Staie of the Union 
and ordered printed. 
Mr. PLUMLEY res 

order on the bill. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY 
BILL, 


tr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
‘+, Tack unanimous consent to take from 
pi Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the > 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
prior fiscal vears, to provide supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes, with Senaie 
amendmenis thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments end agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
of the gentl in from Mis- 


nuem 


erved all points of 


APPROPRIATION 
1945 


N 


NOnA4 
a0 it) 


the request 
souri? 

Mr. McCORMACK. R 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and, of 
course, I shall not object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Missouri, the auatenan 
of the Committee on Appropriations, if 
he can give the House any idea as to 
when this conference report will be ready 
to be considered? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If it is 
agreeable to the majority leader, the 
committee will be glad to present this 


7 


rving the 


report tomorrow morning. 
Mr. McCORMACK. If the conference 


+ 


report is agreed to and filed today, it 
will be the first order of legislative busi- 
ness tomorrow 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if this is the bill that has in it 
the $30,009,000 for crop insurance? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No; there 
is no provi ion as to crop insurance in 
this bill. That is in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. This is the first de- 
ficiency appropriation hbiil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the rome st of the gentleman fr rom Mis- 
7 l i? 

There _ as no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as con- 
ferees ee CANNON of Missouri, Weopn- 
RUM of Virginie, LupDLOW, SNYDER, O’NEAt 








Risaut, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Taner, 

WICGLESWORTH. and POWERS. 

TREASURY AND FOST OFFICE £ OPRIA- 
TION: 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to iake fro 
Soeaker’s table the bill H. R. 2252, an 
act making approp! lations for the Trees- 
ury and Post — e Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
ether purposes, with amendments ¢ 
Ss disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 


the 
»f the 


rate ther ome: 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the cen from In- 
i [After a pause.) The Chair 
none and appoints the following 





eres: Messrs. Luszow, O'Nza 
D’ALESANDEOQ, 1 a os ee 


and Tiprc 


EXOPI 
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INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res 
219) and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective March 27, 1845, the 
expenses of conducting the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
192 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on World War Veteran 
Legislation acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee not to exceed $20,000, including ex- 
yenditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee signed by the chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks this is enough to do a real job? 

Mr. COCHRAN. This is the full 
amount asked for by the majority and 
minority members of the committee. It 
is @ Unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SHORTAGE OF FOOD 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a second resolution (H. Res. 220) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective March 27, 1945, the 
expenses of conducting the study and in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
195 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Select Committee appointed to study 
and investigate supplies and shortages of 
focd, particularly meat, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $10,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
experts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee signed by the 
chairma fr, and epproved by the Com- 


Mr. 















lan ywnereo 
— on Accounts. 

<a The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hea 
the District of Columbia unte SS 
Cficially engaged. 


ngs heid in 
otherwise 









The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 





table. 

SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY BASIC 
PROBLEMS es ING PCST-WAR IM- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Sneaker, I sub- 

mit a third resolution (H. Res. 221) and 

ack for its imm« diate consideration. 

The Cierk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective April 17, 1945, the 
expenses of conducting the study and ine 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
52 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred by 


the Select Committee to study the basic prob- 
lems affecting post-war immigration and 
naturalization, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $10,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee signed by the chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
engaged. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER. In order that Mem- 
bers might understand the situation, the 
Chair thinks under the unanimous con- 
sent request granted on Thursday of last 
week, the Chair should next recognize 
the Resident Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines ss soon as the business lying on 
the Speaker’s desk is over, and the Chair 
will do so. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1307) for 
the relief of the Continental Casualty 
Co., Inc., and Montgomery City Lines, 
Inc., with Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
request a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, PITTENGER, 
and Comes. 


KATHERINE SMITH 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1567) for 
the relief of Katherine Smith, with Sen 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendmenis, and request a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKFR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 


conferees: Mr. McGenure, Mr, ErocuH, 
and Mr. JENNINGS. 
DAVID B. SMITII 
Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 209) for 
the relief of David B. Smith, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
fenate amendments, and request a con- 
ference. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ef the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. McGrHee, Mr. KeEocu, 
and Mr. JENNINGS. 
ORDERS FROM TOKYO—THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF MANILA—PRICE OF FILIPINO 
LOYALTY TO AMERICA 


SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the ¢ ion se, the Resident Commissioner 


APRIL [7 
of the Philippines [Mr. Romuto] js 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, before 
you in the form of Officially collecte; 
affidavits and photographs is proof of the 
complete destruction of Manila and the 
premeditated, systematic massacre of its 
civilian population under orders of the 
Japanese supreme command. 

The destruction of the greatest Chris- 
tian city in the Orient and the murder 
of thousands of noncombatant men, 
women, and children are shown by thi 
evidence to have been carried out ac- 
cording to plans made and orders given 
in Tokyo. 

Here are confidential orders taken 
from the bodies of dead Japanese officers, 
excerpts from the diaries of Japan: 
soldiers, and the sworn testimony of 
American military medical officers, oj 
priests, and civilians who escaped the 
Japanese massacre, and officiel photo- 
graphs taken by members of the United 
States Army Signal Corps, all captioned 
with names, locales, dates, and explana- 

ory data. 

You will notice that the pamphlets dis- 
tributed are marked “Confidential.” it 
is the desire of the War Derartment that 
the pictures, names, and locales not be 
released for publication. Some of the 
parties mentioned have relatives in arcas 
still occupied by the enemy. I also wish 
to inform the House that the War De- 
partment is releasing a statement this 
afternoon substantiating everything thai 
Iam stating on the floor today. 

Even these cannot portray to you the 
horror of the destruction of Manila, the 
Pearl of the Orient, for to know it one 
must walk through its ravaged streets 
and broken walls reeking of death, and 
touch the mutilated bodies of children 
run through with Japanese bayonets, and 
the bodies of men and women that fall 
into ashes at your touch for they were 
burned alive by the decree of the su- 
preme authorities of imperial Japan. 

It is difficult, it is almost impossible 
for you in America to undersiand tie 
massed horror that has blotted out a 
once great and beautiful city. Such sav- 
agery is beyond our concept of modern 
war. It is to help you understand this 
that these pictures and this evidence 
have been gathered, that you may judge 
with your own observations the sort of 
enemy we face in the Pacific. 

The greatest photograph of this war 
was taken by Joe Rosenthal of the rais- 
ing of the American fiag on Mount Sura- 
bachi, Iwo Jima. There is no such 
triumph and beauty in the pictures befoi 
you. No human dignity is left to the 
piled carcasses that sicken the air over 
the ruins of a city that was once the 
pride of the Orient. They are but evi- 
dence, rotten and indivisible in deatin 
of loyalty between two worids. The m: a 
and women, and the babies who cied 
with them, were butchered under orders 
of the Japanese supreme ccmmand he- 
cause as Filipinos they represented loy- 
alty to America. 

Their planned betrayal began when 
the Imperial Jananese Army found itself 
with its back to the wall in Menila, where 
the forces of MacArthur hed fallen back 
3 years ago. Now the inveders were in 
retreat, and to heighten their ignominy 








found themselves surrounded on 
ide by evidence of close coopera- 
nd good | between the Filipinos 
Am« iea. The Filipinos had con- 
1 to fight for America in the Phil- 
._ they hed shielded Americans 
yoed there, they had collaborated 
» American headquarters and laid the 
dwork from within that led to the 
ful invasion. To the Japanese, 
final preof that the Filipinos 
lways distrusted and feared them, 
‘fore you in incontestable evidence 
» terrifying result of the Japanese 
for revenge. The death warrant 
Manila and its inhabitants was 
dd as vengeance against the brown 
racy in the Orient that was part 
i share of America—a vengeance dec- 
d in Tokyo. 
rmit me to quote 
itions orders: 
One hundred and fifty guerrillas were dis- 
i of tonight. Burned 1,000 guerrillas to 
tonight. At 1600 all guerrillas were 
ed to death. 





P from the Japanese 





And again I quote: 
When Filipinos are to be killed, they must 
ered into one place and disposed of 
h the consideration that ammunition and 
npower must net be used to excess. Be- 
ise the disposal of dead bodies is a trouble- 


task, they should be gathered into 
uses Which are scheduled to be burned or 
lished. They should also be thrown 


ne river 


And this, from a group order of Febru- 

’ 13, 1945, after Amevican forces were 
in Manila and the Japanese knew that 
American victory was sure: 

' Americans who have penetrated into 
Manila have about 1,000 artillery troops, and 
there are several thousand Filipino guerril- 
Even women and children have become 
me * * 8 pecple On the battle- 

tion of Japanese * * ®* 


rillas all 
be put to death. 


i with the exce} 


Orders such as these, emanating from 
high command in Tokyo said in 
eect to the Filipinos: 
We the Japanese will make of you 
nple to horrify the rest of the Far Eest be- 
cause you, as orientals, have dared to rally 


an @CX- 


» the > of the white demeccracies. We are 
rapped, but you are trapped with us, and we 
e hot yet through with you. Before libera- 


n comes to you, we 
an exam 


will have made of the 
ple that Wilh aetve 60 venge- 
nee and warnit g to the cther inhabitants of 

Is it any wonder that even the Japan- 
ese General Yamashita wavered at the 
terrorism implied in these orders from 


Tokyo? He had led the Filipinos to be- 
» that their capital would be spared 
nd that Manila would be declared an 


open city. How typically Japanese, this 
1 ‘uge that 


arouses if temporary hope 


io the starving civilians. Yamashita 
y to Japan, epparen aly to determine 
ether or not the high command hac 






ully given the orders of destruction. 

It was the official decree of the most high 
l he returned to Manila, moved his 
government to Ba- 

vantage point 
struction of a 


= 4 


‘and the puppet 
, 


, and from that 
lered the systematic d 


eat histcric city and the liquidation of 
lis civilian population. 

Remember that official ruse 

]  Y 1 d ¢ n i me 
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What better alibi to the Nipponese 
soldiery for all-out murder. Those 
words hold a terrifing implication for 
they are proof of authorized massacre of 
the innocent. What other belligerent in 
this world war, or in any other war in all 
history has ever given out official orders 
for the systematic slaughter of civilians 


on the battlefield? 

In war there are always atrocities; 
there are always pictures such as these, 
and testimony similar to this, as the 


aftermath of war. 
have always 


But such atrocities 
defore been blamed upon a 
soldiery gone mad in the passion of 
blood lust.. Never before has the blame 
been dire etly placed on higher authority, 
on the actual command of a nation ig- 
norant of mercy or morality, that has 
ignored every rule of the humane decen- 
cies and as a nation openly taken the 
brand of the criminal Cain. 

Here before you is the evidence of 
orders from Tokyo carried out in Manila 
by the armed forces of Emperor Hiro- 
hito. You can see for yourselves with 
what enthusiasm they carried out their 
imperial orders, beginning the first week 
of February. In 3 weeks of unprece- 
dented sadism the Japanese Army in 
retreat blotted out the greaiest city in 


the Orient. Those 3 wecks saw the 
systematic wiping out of the irreplace- 
able symbols of Christianity in the 


Philippines, for only the broken walls 
of our once beautiful, historic churches 
remain to show that ours is a Christian 
land. Tney began the rapine in Manila 
with the destruction of the temples of 
God, just as at the beginning of the war 
in 1941 they started their acrial attack 
on the Philippines by bombing our 
churches, and usually on holy days, for 
added insult. Now, this February, 
driven backward in defeat, they tried to 
wipe out all evidence of the Christian 
faith in the Philippines, for to them our 
faith was tne mark of our trust in the 
white race to whom we were tied in reli- 
gion and in ideology, in matters of peace 
and of war. This was Japanese revenge 
against us because for three centuries we 
of the Philippines had turned our faces 
toward the white world in hopes of shar- 
ing its freedom. For this we the brown 
democracy of the Orient were stabbed 
in the back by a defeated Japan. 

The Japanese were consistent in their 
determination to obliterate the cross in 
their retreat. To them it 1s a symbol of 
a way of life they detest. The Manila 
Cathedral, the most beautiful of our 
churches, they made into an ammuni- 
tion dump into which yrloaded 
their trucks at its altar. In retreat they 
blew it up. How carefully ‘they wiped 
out, too, all records of our cultural his- 
tory, destroying our in al and 
anthropolo coll our art, our 
ancient manuscripts. This was part of 
their last desperate a! to cObiy 
plete the spiritual devitalization of the 
Filipinos. 

Too long to read to you now are the 
lists of buildings and churches burned. 


they 


tical ctlons, 


tempt 


The old original Santo Tomas in the 
Walled City was the greatest Catholic 
university in the Orient and the oldest 


under the American flag. It was the 
alma mater of our patriots, Rizal, Os- 
menha and Quezon, St. Augustine Con- 
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vent, Santa Isabel College, the 
bishop’s Palace, St. Paul’s Hospital—the 
list is seemingly endless. In Looban 
Asylum the Japanese herded together 
2,000 children, refugees, and demented 
people, chained the doors, surrounded 
the building with machine guns, and set 
the place on fire. 


Arch- 


Everywhere with the burning went 
wholesaie massacre. Priests, nuns, ref- 


ugee, mothers carrying babies in their 
arms and babies yet unborn—all were 
locked ae churches, asylums, 
whose ashes now mingle with the ashes 
of the innocent dead. 

Read from the testimony of Father 
Cesgrave, Superior of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, who miraculously survived the 
February 12 massacre at La Salle Col- 
lege—a massacre like none other in his- 
tory. Those who tried to escape, he says, 
were pursued by soldiers with bayonets. 
In his own words: 

Some of the children were only 2 and 3 
years old, a few were even younger. These 
were given the same treatment as their elders. 
When the Japanese had finished bayoneting 
us they pulled and dragged the bodies out 
and threw them in a heap at the foot of the 
Stairs, the dead being thrown on the living 


hospitals 


And later: 
We heard the soldiers drinking out 
Frequently during the afternoon they can 
in to watch us and laughed and mocked at 
the sufferings of their victims. * * * 
Sometimes the Japanese soldiers came in and 
tried to violate the young girls who were 
actually dying. 


You will read the statement by Father 
Belarmino de Cel lis, who believed himself 
the only victim left alive in that massacre 
at Fort Santiago where about 37 priests, 
mothers with children, and others, were 
packed into a room with all entrances 
closed and then grenades were tossed in. 
Fort Santiago—where for 3 years the 
Japanese tortured in ways that defv de- 
scription, the Filipinos who refused to 
give information against their American 
friends—never cried out with greater 
agony than on this day when this room 
ful of dying humans were buried alive. 
In the words of this priest: 

The Japanese began to throw hand gren- 
ad@es through the air holes. * * * Th 
who went to the doors to try to get out v 
met by volleys of machine-gun fire. 


And again he said: 


‘Ata = 7 
eaGlers ia ued a 


The Japanese 
at them. 


Read on. 

Read the report of Modesto Farolan, 
former business manager of the Philip- 
pine Herald and acting manager of the 
Philippine Red Cross and survivor of 





the Red Cross massacre. He was in the 
hospital when the Japanese murder 
squad entered the building and shot and 


bayeneted the staff doctors, nurses, pa- 
tients alike. ho tried to provect 
sheir patients run through with 
bayonets. What was the reason ’ 
Japa} : 


Nurses 


ese soldiers 


in cold medical reports, a line to ; 
you will read of young girls raped many 
times before being } oneted to cs : 
of girls Violated 1 : lying ‘ l 
one terse h Wt2i I 0 of fi ! 
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of teen age whose breasts were sliced 
‘ away. 

Driving by jeep throvgh the vile-smell- 
ing ruins of Manila, I stopped by the 
shambles that had been the garden of 
my friend Senator Elpidio Quirino. His 
family lay there in grotesque postures, 
still unburied. His little daughter was 
shot as she ran to help her mother who 
was machine-gunned, end the other 
members of her family who tried to an- 
swer her screams were mowed down by 
grinning Japs. 

Do not take my word or any other 
man’s word for such things. Study the 
pictures before you that were taken by 
the official photographers of the United 
States Army Signal Corps. Here are 
the pictures of the heaped and mutilated 
,»odics—men, women, children, whose 
hends had been tied behind their backs 
before they were stabbed in the back by 
Japanese bayonets. 

Here, their bodies stacked together in 
decomposition, their hands still tied, are 
civilian men, women, and children that 
were rushed from their homes for what 
reason they did not know, clubbed, 
bayoneted, left in piles to die. 

Here are pictures of babies sabered or 
cut through with bayonets in the arms 
of their dead mothers. 

There are other pictures. There are 
the rooms piled high with men, women, 
and children who had been crushed into 
them, then grenades tossed in or gasoline 
poured, but frugally, for gasoline must 
not be wasted by orders from Tokyo, 
Locked in, they died as flaming torches. 

Their ashen hands still grasp the iron 
grills of the windows that were red hot 
when they clung to them—those bodies 
now being buried must be taken out by 
layers, not as bodies, for they are no 
longer distinguishable but composite de- 
caying flesh. These pictures were not 
brought here to disgust or offend you. 
They are pictures of torture chambers 
where men and women died, charged 
with the crime of loyalty to America. 
They were taken by responsible men in 
uniform who have seen much of horror, 
but never any like this. 

Where else in all history has there 
been such a scene of terror as was un- 
covered behind the locked double doors 
of Fort Santiago—by comparison, the 
Black Hole of Calcutta was a place of 
light. In one room in that place 50 
bodies were found, hands bound, bullet- 
riddled; 30 in another stone dungeon; 
between 250 and 300 in still another, pu- 
trid bodies piled together, and these men 
and women had been pushed in there 
while still alive and left to die. The 
emaciated, dehydrated bodies give testi- 
mony too terrible to put into words, for 
they tell of hidecus devices used on hu- 
mans trapped between stone walls and 
iron grills and abandoned. Such things, 
too gruesome to describe, you will find 
in this printed indictment against Japan, 
in the sworn testimony of honorabie 
men. 

‘Lhere is a piciure of all that is left 
of a Catholic Father Superior in the 
Philippines. soldiers riddled 
his body w:.ih their bullets while he was 
trying to escape from a tomb where he 
had been entrarped with other priests 
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These are pictures taken in the hospi- 
tal wards, for your study, and you can 
see for yourselves humans still alive after 
their flesh has been seared off by Japa- 
nese flame throwers turned deliberately 
against them by Japanese soldiers—no 
soldiers these victims, but civilians. 
There is a young boy staring out into 
nothing—his seared face was caught full 
blast by the Japanese flame thrower 
turned on him as he ran from his burn- 
ing home. Others were burned in the 
houses where the Japanese locked them 

efore setting fire to the walls, and others 
machine-gunned, and others with gaping 
bayonet wounds, still alive. There is a 
girl child with a bayonet wound through 
her stomach, another girl with a pretty 
face whose exposed young breasts were 
stabbed through and through with bayo- 
net thrusts, another whose mouth was 
blown away when the Japanese soldiers 
whom she had resisted tossed hand gre- 
nades at her as she lay on the ground. 

The suffering faces of these civilians, 
the ruined walls of their ancient city, the 
thousands of piled dead, cry out of Jap- 
anese revenge against a helpless Manila. 

Every street has its tragic story—our 
fine promenades, Taft Avenue and Dewey 
Boulevard, our proud modern buildings, 
as well as our ancient architecture, the 
Escolta, which is our business district, 
the Manila Hotel, the Army and Navy 
Club—all is rubble, created in an insane 
attempt to obliterate a city that repre- 
sented to Japan the faith of an oriental 
people in America. 

Physicaily the Japanese had already 
carried out their determination to weak- 
en the people. Deliberately, by order of 
the Japanese high command, they had 
destroyed Filipino manhood with slow 
starvation, torture, death. There is no 
poorer army than the Japanese. Their 
standard of living has never reached 
that of the Filipino. The Japanese Army 
is not like other armies, for other armies 
carry their own supplies, but the Jap- 
anese soldier must live off the loot of the 
land. He robbed the Filipinos of all sus- 
tenance, and in certain regions reduced 
them to iiving on the roots of trees and on 
leaves. 

Under orders of Tokyo, the Filipinos 
were stripped of all they owned, I have 
seen men, once well-to-do citizens, stalk- 
ing the ruined streets in rags and in mis- 
ery. In the ruins of Manila you find 
pushcarts where once there was every 
known modern form of conveyance; 
the imported cars have all been car- 
ried to Japan. General MacArthur said 
bitterly: 

It is this the Japanese has left behind him 
in the Philippines—-the pushcart as his sym- 
bol. 


Here we have the spectacle of a peo- 
ple weakened by order of the Japanese 
high command. And after that weak- 
ening, the torture of planned destruction 
and planned massacre. It was a starved 
population that tried to defend itself 
against armed monsters in Manila in 
February 1945. 

The rape of Nanking has been told, 
but it was the Japanese soldiery that ran 
amuck amid unspeakable scenes of rape, 
torture, and murder, but while unre- 
strained by their superiors, they were not 
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acting by order of those superiors. Tho 
rape of Manila is far more terrifying 
than that of Nanking because it was ai. 
thorized, therefore planned and system- 
atic in its cruelty and terrorism. 

Stalingrad was terrible for there it was 
house-to-house fighting, and no other 
form of fighting is more inhuman in jj< 
savagery. But, in Manila, men foush; 
from house-to-house, from floor-to- 
floor, from room-to-room. 

The broken walls of Manila screnm 
with the agony of those whose only crime 
was loyalty. 

These defenseless people tormented to 
death, these helpless ones who aie tie 
bugs from the walls for sustenance ana 
drank water from the toilet for none was 
given them for weeks, these dead whose 
bodies are stacked like wood alone the 
rotting walls—the charge against thein 
was loyaliy to their faith, which was 
that of freedom. 

They were not victims of war. They 
died in a gigantic crime of revenge, com- 
mitted by a criminal nation without mo- 
rality. 

What indictment can we place against 
soldiers who laughed as they massacred 
and butchered helpless men, women, and 
children? They acted under command. 
Their orders came from a serene and ef- 
ficient command that was chary of gaso- 
line to light its human victims, for mass 
murder must be committed with econ- 
omy as well as efficiency, according to thi 
orders of the thrifty Japanese leaders. 

Before you, Mr. Sneaker, is the evi- 
dence, the factual indictment of Jopan 
and its leaders and the brute ideology 
that can decree such crimes. Here is 
irrefutable proof that we are fighting no 
ordinary enemy in the Pacific. The 
United Nations Conference that will 
meet to plan the peace must know what 
sort of criminal is hiding there. Manila 
is dead and Tokyo must die, not in ic- 
prisal but as a defense measure neces- 
sary to insure future Pacific peace. 

This is the plea of the Filipincs, and i! 
is not in vindictiveness. When a peop's 
have drunk such sorrow as ours, we are 
beyond bitterness. But what we heave 
endured are things which the outraced 
world corscience must know, and if we 
are to have peace the passion of Mani! 
must be known to all the world. 

Who can look at these photographs 
and still say. “Spare the Jananesc their 
shrines; hold safe the Imperial Palac:; 
preserve the lovely old picturesque builu- 
ings of Japan’s past.” 

Spare them? 

Study the evidence again, Mr. Speak- 
er—the ruined land, the ravaged bodies, 
the broken walls heaped together. Tlis 
is our past in the Philippines; this is our 
future; this was the building and the 
planning in which we took such price. 
What have the Japanese spared us? 
What have they left to us of ail that 
we held sacred, all that we built with 
such sacrifice, all that we loved? It is 
not revenge, Mr. Speaker, that makes us 
say, “Obliterate their shrines, blot out 
their palaces, hew down their streets, 
that they may know on their own lips 
and eyes and ears the stench and sound 
of war.” Berlin knows its vileness; 
Tokyo is tasting it now. Let these the 
makers of murder savor it to the full and 
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how they whimper, for it is one thing 
+o watch the sufferings of the helpless 
ther thing to know. 

On December 7 last I returned from 

Philippines to report to this Con- 

the successful invasion of Leyte 

» cooperation of the people of the 

I pines in laying the groundwork of 

nvasion. I pledged to you then the 

y and expressed the gratitude of 

the Filipinos people. The cry then was, 

“On to Manila.” Our thoughts were 

straining forward to the rescue of the 

ciiy that would mean the final liberation 
of the Philippines. 

Since that triumphant report, I re- 
turned to the Philippines and saw Manila 
die. Here on the floor of Congress, be- 
fore the world we indict Japan today for 
the death of that beautiful city. 

Janila is the latest of the crimes of 
treachery in the long list against crimi- 
nal Japan. 

Treaties, to this outlaw nation, mean 
no more than human life, and that is 
without value. 

In 1885 Prince Ito made the pledge 
that Japan would aiways want Korea 
to be independent. Later Korea was 
annexed by Japan. 

In 1900 Japan was among the nations 
that pledged itself to preserve territorial 
and administrative integrity for China. 
Long is the list of crimes committed by 
Japan against helpless China, each a 
criminal violation of the protective 
pledge given by a nation incapable of the 
honorable abiding by a given pledge. 

Even as late as 1921 Japan promised 
at the Washington Conference to refrain 
from taking advantage of her neighbor 
China. 

Two years earlier the Japanese signa- 
ture had been formally affixed to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, a 
covenant by which she refused to be 
bound and eventually she withdrew. 

“Japan's program is decided,” was the 
statement made at the time of with- 
drawal, “and whatever the League or 
the United States may think about it 
makes no difference.” 

In 1928 Japan signed the Pact of Paris 
to outlaw war. That pact was violated 
by the annexation of Manchuria and 
the sack of Shanghai. 

As far back as 1904 there was the be- 
trayal of Vladivostok—and do not be- 
lieve the Russian Nation has ever for- 
given that Japanese treachery. 

Vladivostok, China, Korea, Formosa, 
Pearl Harbor, all betrayals, all under 
military orders, all by order of the high 
commend. 

Manila was the final treachery and its 
violation began in aimost the same hour 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. That 
was only the beginning of betrayal. 
Two days after General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur declared Manila to be an open 
city. it was bombed by Japanese planes. 
Think of that violation—the bombing 
of an undefended open city! 

Consistent indecd are the Japanese. 
They departed from Manila as our forces 
approached, they allowed the citizens to 
believe it would be declared an open city, 
and then, when the fears of the people 
were partially allayed and the city lay 
helpless and vulnerable, the Japanese 
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proceeded with the crime of its 
struction. 

There are no blue stars, no go'd-starred 
flags in the windows of Manila. For that 
matter, there are no windows left un- 
shattered. Many of our dead were civil- 
ians, and others were fighting without 
uniforms. There were no medals or 
promises of reward or glory offered to 
the Filipinos who continued to fight for 
America, who continued to risk, not only 
their own lives but those of their wives 
and children. They knew that. They 
knew the ruthlessness of their criminal 
foe. They knew that death could be 
lingering or swift, as their tormentors 
chose. But the Filipinos did not stop 
fighting for democracy, and Manila is 
but part of the price we have paid for 
the privilege of believing in freedom. 

It is their fight still, those who still 
live. 

It is their pride that the delaying 
action of Bataan gave to America the 
time to prepare; that the information 
gleaned and the groundwork laid from 
within saved uncounted American lives 
in the invasion of the Philippines. 
Check the lists of casualties in com- 
parison with other beachheads, and you 
can determine how long is the list of 
American youth that was saved by that 
stubborn Filipino hold from within. 
While you in Amcrica prepared to release 
the Philippines, starving Filipinos, in 
their turn, were giving their lives to save 
the life of your son and the life of the 
boy next door. 

In the rescue of American prisoners 
at Cabanatuan, out of the 27 casualties 
among the heroic rescuers, 26 were Fili- 
pinos. At Los Banos it was the Filipino 
guerrillas who held on. The Filipino to- 
day stands in rags in his ruined coun- 
try, but there is a glow in his heart 
because he helped America. 

His one thought now is to continue 
the advance with the American forces. 
The cry in the Philippines now is, “On to 
Tokyo! Give us guns and a2 place on the 
American ships and let us fight through 
to Japan!” 

And afterward, as do all men, he will 
want to come home. Other soldiers will 
be coming home. But the Filipino’s 
home—you can see by these pictures 
what is left to him. 

Of this Congress he is going to ask for 
aid in rehabilitating his land. It is not 
easy for a Filipino to ask heip. He is not 
one to ask charity. It is not charity he 
needs. It has been his pride that the 
American schools and American teachers 
that gave him his concept of democracy 
were paid for by him, from taxes raised 
by his own efforts. It was his pride that 
when the opportunity to run his own po- 
litical policies was given him he was able 
to take advantage of that opportunity. 
He siudied, he learned to run his own 
sovernment, and by doing so he won his 
pledge of independence, which to him 
means freedom. 

“Give me the chance,” he said. “I will 
learn.” And he learned. 

It was his chance at freedom—the word 
America had taught him meant more 
than any other. 

Can you not sense what that word 
meant to the Filipino who worked so 
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long and hopelessly on land he could 
never own? All he asked was the right 
to say, “My rice paddy home,” 
no matter how shabby the hut or how 
poor the land. 

The Filipino does not like to ask for 
his rights. It is his nature to give first 
and proudly, for that is part of his tra- 
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dition. He wanted to meet your sons 
on Leyte Beach and Subic Bay wiih 


hands running over with gifts, and it 
shamed him to meet them naked and 
hungry and to have nothing to offer 
these fine, strapping soldiers who were 
America. He was the hosié in rags and 
poverty, but his pride was that he had 
not given in, he had fought with Amer- 
ica, against Japan. 

That was his offering. It was com- 
prised of countless Filipino lives. 

He has paid his way in the past and 
will continue to pay. To give gift for 
gift and value for vaiue is imbedded in 
the Filipino soul. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the Resident Com- 
missioner how much longer he wou'd 
need to present his powerful presenta- 
tion of the atrocities of the Japanese 
and their conviction as barbarians? 

Mr. ROMULO. Ten minutes 

Mr. McCORMACK. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMULO. Much as he may pity, 
his pride will deny him voice. You must 
lean closely to hear, for much that he 
Says is spoken by dead lips, and you must 
remember the burned and mutilated 
hands of Manila lifted as if asking for 
the chance that their city may live again. 

There can be a priceless partnership 
between our countries in t! ; 
Mr. Speaker, in this printed indictment 
against Japan lies proof of that partner- 
ship. Here is shown to you the brown 
America. Here is the evidence of their 
sacrifice. What can we give to these 
men, and women, and children who are 
cead? What they are now is more 
rible than dust, for they 
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to a man’s body that clings to a grilled 
window and it falls into ashes—and th 

is Manila fallen. Here was a people 
whese history was very like your own 
and who for half a century have shared 
your history. Here was a people that 


loved one another, bright colors, hap- 
piness, laughter, a harmless and hapoy 
peopie in a beautiful and beloved city, 
who chose death rather than desert your 
standards. 

Here in these pictures is 
America, that land set in 


your brown 


Orient 


that shall forever be part of Gettysburg 
and Valley Forge. The norm of world 
peace rests on that land, for what hap- 
pens now in the Philippines wiil influ- 
ence the future of the Pacific peace and 
that of all the world. You have set 
American standards there and upon lt 
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rests future understanding between all 
men. 

Recognize the power of the pledge that 
brought such reprisal of hatred. Recog- 
nize the power of that protective pledge 
between white men and brown. Here in 
the Philippines was the first democracy 
between nations, between two races of 
different origin but with shared ideals. 
Manila has proved that peace can be 
made between men. Manila has proved 
the partnership between the Filipino and 
his American brother, and in proof of 
that Japan doomed Manila to die. It is 
eone, but its ashes hold the imprint of 
an indestructible pattern for the future 
and the only answer to a lasting peace. 
It is an example to redden the faces of 
monarchs who do not dare put their 
trust in the God-given precept that men 
are created equal. Manila in ruins still 
holds the imprint of the pattern that can 
ensure the safety of the future genera- 
tions of all the earth. 

That pattern rests not upon idealism 
alone but also upon the sound business 
advantages of mutual understanding. 

The rehabilitated Philippines will be 
America’s trading post in the Far East 
and iis gateway to the Orient. The ad- 
vantage there holds the answer to any 
unemployment problem America may 
face after the war. The Far East mar- 
ket will help absorb that problem, and 
American business and capital are 
awaited with open arms in the Philip- 
pines. Air and naval bases for Amer- 
ican prestige and power are there in the 
Philippines. They can be defended if 
desired by Filipinos, that the Stars and 
Stripes may never again be threatened 
in the Far East. In the past 3 years the 
Filipinos have given proof of their ability 
to fight in defense of America. 

There may be those who will say the 
Filipinos cannot have independence 
and rehabilitation together. They must 
choose independence cr rehabilitation. 
Can you look at the evidence gathered 
here and separate one from the other? 
Yes; we ask for liberty as well as for life. 
Without rehabilitation liberty will mean 
deathtous. Without liberty the dead of 
Manila would be needless sacrifice. 

Others may ask, Why, if the Filipino 
still feels himself part of America, docs 
he ask for freedom? Only a truly pa- 
triotic American can feel the answer to 
that, for it must be feit, not known. 
The founders of the United States of 
America knew the answer. To be Amer- 
ican is to be indepencent. It is less na- 
tional than spiritual; it is less than a 
eeocrephic division, it is a political faith. 
We have been reared in this precept that 
all men are created equal and free; for 
this Bataan was fought; for this bodies 
have died as human torches that must 
light the way to the eventual freedom of 
their fellow Filipines or their terrible sac- 
rifice has failed. They died for freedom. 
They died for the same dream that leads 
us now to ask for our independence, and 
this passion for freedom was given tne 
Filipino by America. FEow shall it with- 
hold the final fruit from him? Freedom 
to cast his own vote, meke his own plans, 
fashion his own dreams, for, no matter 
how humble they be, they are his own. 
For 300 years we have looked toward the 
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New World, and our children have 
grown to fight again in the long hope that 
some day the Philippines will be free. 
For 300 years this fight held; there can be 
no bloodier end, no nobler end, than 
Manila. 

Independence—is it not our political 
right? We won it by our stand in Con- 
gress before the war. We won it again 
at Bataan. The American soldiers who 
died there with ours and those who fell in 
the death of Manila would say that that 
right was earned. Those whose dead 
faces stare at you sightlessly from this 
printed indictment against Japan would 
say with them that the Filipino’s right to 
be free has been paid for again and 
again. 

Rehabilitation—it is our moral right. 
We earned it when we gave our all for 
America without counting the cost. Re- 
habilitation and independence belong to- 
gether, for freedom without rehabilita- 
tion now, to our ruined country, would 
mean the death of the Philippines, and 
we whose faith in America has been 
tested in the crucible of fire and suffer- 
ing cannot conceive that the American 
people should now tell us: Here is your 
freedom and with it not our hand to help 
and guide you but a coffin for your 
corpse. 

Mr. Speaker, America in the eyes of 
the world is represented by the eagle. 
It is a fitting symbol of this great Nation, 
that regal bird that teaches its eaglets to 
fly by pushing them over the edge of the 
nest so that while falling they learn to 
lift their fragile wings. But as they fall, 
she does not desert her young. She fol- 
lows them. With unleashed wings she 
circles around them. Her gallant wings 
protect them in their desperate flight. 
Other animals, such as the snake, may 
desert their young, but not the noble 
eagle. May I say, Mr. Speaker, that we 
in the Philippines, we who are the 
bruised and battered fledgling of the Far 
East in this war, cannot believe that our 
mother eagle will abandon us in our 
stumbling attempt to soar alone. 

Victory is upon us, it is intoxicating, 
and much will be forgotten because it is 
too terrible to remember. Even now 
there is a slackening of the effort and the 
emotions. But Manila should not be for- 
gotten as long as nations endure, for it 
is the culminating crime in the long 
series of charges the War Crimes Com- 
mission of the United Nations must 
charge in its indictment against the 
Japanese Nation. Manila was the price 
of Filipino loyaity to America. That 
criminal exactment sums up the case of 
all the decent peoples of the world 
against the arch criminal in the Pacific, 
imperial Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, I rest my people’s case. 
USE OF AMERICAN ARMED FORCES TO 
PREVENT WORLD WAR NO. 3 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Sneaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include a statement made 
by Senatcr CONNALLY in reference to our 
late beloved President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciion to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, so 
that what happened to the people of the 
Philippines and to the people of other 
devastated lands will not happen again, 
I introduced, on March 19, 1945, House 
Joint Resolution 131, to provide for au- 
thorizing the American representative 
on the International Security Council to 
pledge the use of American armed 
forces immediately upon need to prevent 
World War No. 3. 

It provides further that such action 
shall be regarded as in the nature of in- 
ternational police activity for the pre- 
veniion of warfare through the exercise 
of joint international responsibility for 
the definition and punishment of of- 
fenses against the law of nations and 
not as a warlike act or as constituting a 
declaration of war or as creating a state 
of war. 

It is not my intention to urge approval! 
of my proposal rather than that of any 
other Member of this House or of the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
that every Member of the Congress 
shares this intention, and I hope that 
all would wish to share in the sponsor- 
ship and responsibility for making this 
legislation effective as a fundamental 
contribution of the United States to the 
organization of world peace. 

Let me say again that it is not my sug- 
gestion or my proposal that I urge on 
you today. I urge rather our joint con- 
sideration of this problem of making 
our international collaboration effective. 
We should assure the United States dele- 
gation that goes to San Francisco that 
the Congress of the United States will 
support them by placing sufficient con- 
fidence in our delegates to the security 
council to make its actions effective. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including in the 
Appendix statements of our late beloved 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and Senator Tom CONNALLY on this issue 
and with which my bill treats. 


INSURANCE RIGHTS OF SERVICEMEN AND 
SERVICEWOMEN 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill, which has for its 
purpose the further protection of the 
insurance rights of servicemen and serv- 
icewomen under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

It is the companion hill to a similar 
one which is being introduced in the 
Senate by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York, Hon. Rosert F. 
WACNER, 

I take it that we are all agreed that 
those in the services should be protected 
against any impairment or possible loss 
of their insurance rights under social 
security. Lesislation to that end is nec- 
essary, and I believe that this bill will 
accompiish the results desired, for under 
its provisions servicemen and service- 
women are considered as though they 
were still in the civilian jobs they had 
before their entry into the military and 
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services, with the Government, 
r, paying the regular contribu- 
equired under the law instead of 
al employer and employee con- 


um of $160 per month is assumed 
the basic pay. I believe that $160 
nth is a fair and reasonable ap- 
‘mation of the value of the average 
man’s pay, food, clothing, and 
ullowances. 
bill would, in general, be retro- 
to September 7, 1939, the date 
it Roosevelt proclaimed the exist- 
of a limited emergency. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


htlr. MANASCO asked and was given 
n to extend his own remarks in 


VU 


o 


} LATE OSCAR L. AUF DER HEIDE 


. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
consent to address the House for 1 
te and to revise and extend my re- 


SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
aquest of the gentleman from New 
* ) 

» was no objection. 

HART. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
egret that I announce to the House 
of my immediate predeces- 
1 this body at his home in West New 
, N. d., t = Honorable Oscar L. Auf 
Heide. > had just recently cele- 
d his s ad ieth birthday. 

‘ der Heide first came to the 


r. Auf 
» at the beginning of the Sixty- 
through 


: Congress and served here 
ecessive terms. The people of his 
imunity prior to his coming here 
conferred upon him practically 
’ honor and every politi _ office of 
ch they were capable. e had also 
1 hi S cour nty in Paocy State leg- 
‘ a on the board of freeholders. 
» public services he brought a fine 
and a high sense of responsi- 
. He was progressive, enterpris- 
loyal to his friends and his convic- 
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devoted 
father, 


husband, a kind 
a large hearted, 
ble man. His passing fills numerous 
S with genuine sorrow. 
Lam proud to have been among those 
made up the legion of his friends. 
will hold his memory dear. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JARMAN asked and was given 
on to extend his remarks in the 
nd to include an editorial from 
hington Star. 

JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

mous consent that the _ distin- 
gentleman from New Jersey 





JATON] may have permission to ex- 
hi s remarks in the Recorp and to 


‘ude a speech made by Secretary of 
Stettinius. 
: ERAS R. Is there objection to 
uest of the gentleman from Ala 
re was no obiection. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
N 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inimous consent to address the House 
* 1 minute, and to revise and extend 


yy ? 


remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time in order to read to the House 
a radiogram which I consider very ap- 
ae for my colleagues to hear. It 

S addressed to me, and from aught that 
the radicgram itself shows, it is simply 
from a citizen of Uruguay to one of the 
United State However, it is from the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Uruguay, an office identical with the 
Speakership of our House, and is sent to 
me because of our membership on the 
permanent Commission which you will 
recall was recently approved ” this 
House for the continua tior 1 and improve- 
ment of pan-American unity. I read 
the keenly appreciated radioeram. In 
thanking President Batlle Berres for it, 
I shall take the liberty of doing so for 
this House as well as personally, to which 
I know you will not object: 

MONTEVIDEO, April 13. 





PETE JARMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives 
Washingion, D.C.: 
Upon the death of the great builder c 
world democracy I renew the expression < 
closest solidarity. 


a 


wo 


UIS BATLLE BERRES 
SION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROGERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Mr. Frank Gannett. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to exte! id his remarks in the 
REcOrRD in two instances; in one to in- 
clude a letter by the Presid nt of the 
United States read before the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and | Reclamation on 
April 12, and in the other to include a 
statement by Commissioner Basnot 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama a ked. ‘and 
was given permission to e} id his re- 
marks in the Rrecorp and i! clude 
on our late Pre -sident. 


At 
ie } 
K 


EXTEN 





a poem 






Mr. asked and was given per- 
missi ‘xtend h remarks in the 


RECORD. 

PRICE of Florida (at the rec { 
of Mr. SIXES) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and wa 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, and in 
one to include a statement made beicre 
the Committee on Foreign Afi 
April 11. 


Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to ext his remar! in the 
RE cCORD and include a ch rt addre by 


Margaret E. Peter 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt passed away 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
shed tears that were as real end sincere 
as if one of their own family had pa l 
away. Mr. Roosevelt will always |} 
known as a man of courage and as the 
champion of the poor, 
those who needed help. 

He is no longer a party leader, but lives 
in the hearts of all men. He wili | 
membered as a man that n on 
to unite the people of the U ' 
but of all the world in an organization to 
promote and keep peace on earth. I, 
therefore, have sent to vour desk a reso- 
lution which I hope will ul ime tely be 
adopted. Let the March of Diz 
tinue. Let the Warm Springs F : 
tion be a national shrine, and his birih- 
day, January 30, be made a national 
holiday as a tribute to the faith, devotion, 
and humanity of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt 


tne Sick, and ol 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DONDERO asked anid was given 
permission to ex: nd his remarks in thi 
ReEcoRD and include an : 
livered by Dr. Wilson, of the ears 
ment of Agriculture, on Lincoln i 
PanNcavoalt 
ir. EDWIN ARTEUR HALL ced 
l ; given permission to extend his 
in the ReEcorRD and include : 
to our late President by Mr. 
Frank Gannett. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to exiend his remarks in the 
REcORD and include a statement by Alb 


DP tlarann 
P. Morano. 








Mr. KEARNEY asked and wa fiven 
permission to ext end hi is remarks in the 
RECORD in two instances, and to include 
in one a resolution 
American Congress and in the other an 
editorial on the death of Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox 


Mr. _REED of 





£ +} ’ . 
iroi the rolisn- 


and 
was en permission io extend his re- 
marks in the Reccro and include an edi- 
torial and a let 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and w 
given permission to extend i 


in the Recorp 


and include : 
£ octet . lt Sill , bp aOnN 
or enacorseme! of H. R. 2071 


~ 
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JOE PALCOKA ‘( 
Mr. JONI i 
unanimous consent to as he Hou 
for 1 minute 
my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there obj n to 
he request of the nilemen from 
Michigan? 
There was no 








Mr. JONKMAN A Speaker, for 
many years the Joe Pa! cartoons 
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ranked easily among the most popular in 
the country. For the past several weeks, 
however, they have degenerated into a 
scurrilous defamation of the Congress of 
the United States as an institution. 

I would be the last to object to the 
public’s time-honored right to sporadi- 
cally meke Congress the butt of its hu- 
mor, raillery, or even castigation as the 
Nation’s seat of the pants. 

But Ham Fisher, apparently, either 
consciously or unconsciously, has joined 
the worid trend of seeking to undermine 
and destroy all representative, legislative, 
and parliamentary bodies. 

Newspapers which publish the current 
series in their comic supplement may 
work as hard as they like in their news 
and editorial columns to create and de- 
velop free governments and world peace, 
but they cannot overcome the destructive 
influence dished out in these comics. 

BRETTON WOODS INTERNATIONAL 

MONETARY AGREEMENT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imcous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to a letter that no doubt has 
come to the office of every Member of 
Congress from the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, signed by Rev. 
Richard Morford, executive secretary. 

he first paragraph of this letter is as 
follows: 

We offer for your consideration the en- 
closed statement on the Bretton Woods In- 
ternational Monetary Agreement. Our po- 
sition as liberal churchmen is one of full 
support for the plan—both ihe fund and 
the bank. We favor its ratification by the 
Congress at once without crippling amend- 
ments or reservations, 

The fact that this Reverend Morford 
Signed the text of a statement in defense 
of the Communist Party, as shown by 
the Dies committee report, and also 
signed a statement to abolish the Dies 
commiitee, shows that he is now mas- 
querading under the name of a religious 
organization. If he were not interested 
in the overthrow oi this country he never 
would have signed those statements. 

At the bottom of his letter he lists 
as cooperating organizations the Evan- 
eclical and Reformed Council for Social 
Reconstruction, Presbyterian Fellowship 
or Social Action, Unitarian Fellowship 
ov Sceial Justice, Church League for In- 
Democracy—Episcopal—Meth- 
odists Federation for Social Service, and 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Baptists, 
vnd he states, “These are all unofficial 
church associations.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include therein a letter. 

Mr. ROPRERTSON of North Dakota 
asked end was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an address 
on the San Francisco Conference made 
over State-wide hook-up in the State of 


vert] Try¥albeni. 
North Dakota. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend in the Rzecorp 
a radio address delivered by him over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from Admiral Vickery and a 
summary from the Maritime Commis- 
sion on the subject of ship construction. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Shipping World of January 31, 1945, en- 
titled “Expansion of Japanese Shipping 
Built for Purposes of War.” I have sub- 
mitted the article to the Public Printer 
and it is estimated to take two and one- 
half pages at a cost of $130. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, my feeling 
of grief over the passing of our beloved 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
cverwhelming, and I knew it has sad- 
dened the entire world. Fate sometimes 
has a way of taking away great leaders 
when their tasks have been completed. 
And if this is an omen of approaching 
and enduring peace, then it may be of 
some consolation to sorrowing millions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include an article entitled 
“United States Board Hails New York 
Trade Zone Results.” The Government 
Printer informs me the cost thereof will 
be $86.80. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


RADIO BROADCASTING COMPANIES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obfection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a word of 
praise and commendation might well be 
spoken concerning the broadcasting com- 
panies for their exemplary handiing of 
the news of the late President Roose- 
velt’s death and the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon his funeral. The dignity and 
seriousness of the programs were in 
keeping with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. From the moment the news of his 
death was flashed at 5:49 p. m. Thurs- 
day to the close of Sunday broadcasting, 
there was not a so-called commercial 
plug over the airways. Such commer- 
cial programs as were retained were care- 
fully examined to see that they would not 
violate the spirit of mourning which 
gripped the Nation. Therefore, I ac- 
claim these national networks and local 
stations, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, all civilization mourns the passing of 
our late beloved President, the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and his 
memory will be revered and honored for 
time immemorial. An editorial entitled 
“President Roosevelt Answers Final 
Summons,” which appeared in the 
Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald of April 
15, 1945, is one of the finest tributes to 
this great humanitarian I have read. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD in two instances. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a joint resolution of the 
Wisconsin State Legislature. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record three resolutions passed by vari- 
ous Polish-American organizations of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rercorp and include 
therein a resolution adopted by the 
Alaska Territorial Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
WoopruM] may have permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a radio broadcast by Mr. 
Baukhage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances and include, first, 
a short article descriptive of Humphreys 
County, Tenn., and, second, to include 
an address delivered by former Senator 
James P. Pope, now Director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, delivered at 
Waynesboro, Tenn., several days ago. I 
have an estimate from the Public Printer 
that it will cover two and one-half pages 
ata cost of $117. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after all other special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGEHEE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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and include therein an editorial 
the Charleston Sun. 
THOMASON asked and was given 
ion to extend his remarks and 
a telegram from Judge Mans- 
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rowing experiences. I bring this mes- 
Sage to my colleagues who I know share 
my happiness over the news of the safety 
of these two fine Filipino citizens. 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of Texas. 


PATMAN asked and was given Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
‘ission to extend his remarks on Thursday, April 12, I secured unanimous 
ubjects and to include therewith consent to extend my remarks in the 
‘ch delivered by Major General APpendix and to include therewith copies 
van, a letter and certain excerpts. Of the old revised forms of application 
CARNAHAN asked and was given issued by the Veterans’ Administration 
ssion to extend his own remarks in [°F hospitalization and domiciliary care. 
RECORD. I am informed by the Public Printer that 
STEFAN asked and was given per- ‘Such extension exceeds the limit fixed 
on to extend his own remarks inthe Md that the cost will amount to $208. 
os I ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
a SPRINGER asked and was given standing that fact, the extension may be 
permission to extend his remarks in the Made. ae 
Appendix of the Record and include a The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
am written by Mr. Frank M. Crawford the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
i , 3 ’ P 9 
Connersville, Ind. — pire 
There was no objection. 
RMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE ae 
. CONFERENCE REPORT, FIRST DEFICIENCY 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


t that Frid ft) APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 ation” ee 
nanimous consent that on Friday of this ee - or “association” as inciuding 
ek after the business on the Speaker’s Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


successors and assigns 
ble and any other special orders,I may ©» I ask unanimous consent that I may § 5. The word “company” or “association”, 
iF aria . , have until 7 o’clock tonight to file acon- when used in reference to a corporation, shall 
iress the House for 30 minutes on the ; te o @ corpors . 
ject of the United States and the ‘erence report and statement on the first be deemed to embrace the words “successors 
, W rid Order ; deficiency appropriation bill. and assigns of such company or association”, 
it . : : 
a eta The Se ; 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to e SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


in like manner as if these last-named words, 
. ‘ an ‘Ww imilar import, were expressed. 
: the request of the gentleman from Mis- © Words of simi 
the request of the gentleman from West — g , 
Vireinia? souri? 


idiot, non compos, lunatic, and in 
son; the word “person"’ may exte and be 
applied to partnerships and corporations, and 
the reference to any officer shail include any 
person authorized by law to perform é 
duties of such office, unless the context show: 
that such words were intended to be used 
in a more timited sense; and a requirement 
of an “oatk.” shall be deemed complied with 
by making affirmation in judicial form. 





ane per 
ne pe 








“County” as including “parish”, and so forth 

§ 2. The word “county” includes a parish 
or any other equivalent subdivision of a 
State or Territory of the United States. 

“Vessel” as including all means of water 

transportation 

§ 3. The word “vessel” includes every de- 
scription of watercraft or other artificial con- 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a 
means of transportation on water. 

“Vehicle” as including cll means of land 

transportation 

§ 4. The word “vehicle” includes every de- 
scription of carriage or other artificial con- 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a 
means of transportation on land. 


“Company” 


Limitation of term “products of American 


Phere was ng objection. 
FRANCISCO DELGADO 


There was no objection. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 


fisheries” 
$ 6. Wherever, in the statutes of the United 
States or in the rulings, regulations, or inter- 
pretaticns of various administrative bureaus 


STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
1imous consent to address the House 
1 minute and to revise and extend 


and agencies of the United States there ap- 
pears or may appear the term “products of 
American fisheries’’ said term shall not in- 
remarks. ENACTMENT OF TITLE 1 OF THE UNITED clude fresh or frozen fish fillets, fresh or 

frozen fish steaks, or fresh or frozen Slices of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW ; ae : ihe , 
eques f the gentleman from Ne ‘ ‘ fish substantially free of bone (inciuding any 
— *o ee see ee The Clerk called the first bill on the of the foregoing divided into se 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


ons), pro- 


gad i age calendar. H. R. 2195, to codify and enact duced in a foreign country or its territorial 
here Was ho objection. into positive law title 1 of the United waters, in whole or in part with the use of tl 
Mr. SEEFPAN, Mr. Speaker, those of states Code, entitled “General Provi- bor of persons who are not residents ot 
who have just had the privilege to gions.” United Siates. 

' the powerful address of the Resi- There being no obiection, the Clerk CHAPTER 2—ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS; I . 


Tr 


: ~ — TIES OF ENACTM a EALS; 
read the bill, as follows: z Seong ee 
INSTRUMENTS 
Be it enacted, etc., That title 1 of the 
United States Code entitled ‘General Provi- 
sions”, is codified and enacted into posit 


it Commissioner from the Philippine 


inds, the Honorable CarLos Romuvto, 
e deeply impressed with the immediate 


f 
1 


| for the rehabilitation of the Philip- 


$101. Enacting clause 


102. Resolving ciause 


ive 














1e Islands. This eloquent address will law and may be cited as “1 U.S. C., § — — eo 5 ailanl a aciaiinaiacliiti a 
be soon forgotten. It is a message follows $104. Numb: oe # seetiona: sine! 
ch should be impressed deeply in the TITLE 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS tion. 
of all liberty-loving Americans. Chap. Sec. § 105. Title of appropriation Ac 
are deeply indebted to General 1. Rules of construction - i l 106. Printing bills and joint resoluti 
-OMULO for bringing to us this word- 2. Acts and resolutions; formalities of 107. Parchment or paper for pri 2 
ure of conditions existing in the enactment; repeals; sealing of in- rolled bills or resolutions. 
lippine Islands. struments- ------ / 101 lg ac : 
I rise at this time, Mr. Speaker, toan- * Code of Laws of United States and 7 
os oy Sead Supplements; District of Colum- 
nee to the membership of the House bia Code and Supplements__.-.. 201 Rev Stat 
arrival in the United States of an- a nae eee e of prior ¢ 
er great Filipino leader, the Honor-  ~ cence negeenlailbnnmcguslicelctceagninh aia sii 
Franciseo Delgado, former Philip- ! )- Words denoting number, gender, ete. 112. Statutes at Large: conte: admissi- 
ed a § 2. “County” as including “parish”, etc ; , ; 
ne Resident Commissioner. Many of 3° «vessel as including all means of water bility in evidenc 
se present today served with Mr. "transportation. es 113. “Little and Brow eclitiol 
zado. They will remember him as a § 4. “Vehicle” as including all means of land end treaties; admissibility 
ed legislator and jurist. He did transportation. Se eee cs 
h during his service in the Congress § 5. “Company” or “association” as includ- § 114. Sealing of instrument 
‘ the United States for the people of the ing successors and assigns ene ee 
lippine Islands. It was during his ). Limita*ion of term “products of Ameri- £$1C1. The enacting clause of all Act 
rm of office that the Philippine Com- eee CORPUS Sas ee See ee 
nwealth Government was born. Iam Words denoting number, gender, and so forth it enacted by the Senate and See eee 
med that he will represent his peo- § 1. In determining the meaning of any Act ene See ee Ps 


, in Congress assembled 
or resolution of Congress words importing the ~ ee pee 
singular number may extend and be applied 


to several persons or things; words importing 


at the San Francisco Conference. My 
ger information is to the effect that 
has undergone great hardship during 


Resolving clause 


102. The resolving clause of all joint reso- 


; a : : the plural number may include the singular; lutions shall be in the following form: “Re- 
nvasion of the islands by the treach- words impcrting the masculine gender may solved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

T wt ; cr “m™ a? + ; oe . . - . ° . . 

Japanese. I am informed that be applied to females; the words insane sentacives of the United State of Ameri im 


Deleado is also safe after many har- person” and “lunatic” shall include Congress assembled 


every 
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Enacting or resolving words after first section 

§ 103. No enacting or resolving words shall 
be used in any section of an Act or resolution 
cf Congress except in the first. 

Nui ing of seciions; single proposition 

} 104. Each section shall be numbered, and 

vali contain, as nearly as may be, a single 
proposition of enactment. 

Title of appropriation acts 

05. The style and title of all Acts mak- 

propriations for the support of Gov- 
hall be as follows: “An Act making 
appropriations (here insert the object) for 
ending June 30 (here insert the 
calendar year) .” 





Printing bills and joint resclutions 

§ 185. Every bill or joint resolution in each 
House of Congress shall, when such bill or 
resolution passes either House, be printed, 
and such printed copy shall be called the 
engrossed bill or resolution as the case may 
be. Said engrossed bill or resolution shall be 
signed by the Clerk of the House or the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and shall be sent to 
the other House, and in that form shail he 
dealt with by that House and its officers, 
and, if passed, returned signed by said Clerk 
or Secretary. When such bill, or joint resoiu- 
tion shall have passed both Houses, it shall 
be printed and shall then be called the en- 
roiled bill, or joint resolution, as the case 
may be, and shall be signed by the presiding 
officers of both Houses and sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. During the last 
six days of a session such engrossing and 
enrolling of bills and joint resolutions may 
be done otherwise than as above prescribed, 
upon the order of Congress by concurrent 
reso.ution, 


Parchineni or paper for printing enrolled bills 
or resolutions 
§ 107. Enrolled bills and resolutions of 





either House of Congress shall be printed on 
parchment or paper of suitable quality as 
Shall be determined by the Joint Committee 
on Printin 
Repeal of Repealing Act 

$108. Whenever an Act is repealed, which 
repealed a former Act, such former Act shall 
not thereby be revived, unless it shall be 
expressly so provided. 





Repeal of statutes as affecting existing 
liabilities 

§ 109. The repeal of any statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish any 
penaity, forfeiture, or liability incurred un- 
der such statute, unless the repealing Act 
shall so expressly provide, and such statute 
shall be treated as still remaining in force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
aciion or prosecution for the enforcement of 
such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. The ex- 
piration of a temporary statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish any 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred un- 
der such statute, unless the temporary stat- 
ule shall so expressly provide, and such stat- 
ute shall be treated as still remaining in 
torce for the purpose of sustaining any prop- 
er action or prosecution for the enforcement 
of such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 

Saving clause of reviscd statutes 

§ 110. All acts of limitation, whether ap- 
plicable to civil causes and proceedings, or to 
the prosecution of offenses, or for the recov- 
ery of penalties or forfeitures, embraced in 
the Revised Statutes and covered by the re- 
peal contained therein, shall not be affected 
thereby, but all suits, proceedings, or preose- 
cutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes 
arising, or acts done or committed prior to 
said repeal, may be commenced and prose- 
cuted within the same time as if said repeal 
had no en made. 





Repeals as evidence of prior effectiveness 

§ 111. No inference shall be raised by the 
enactment of the Act of March 3, 1933 (ch. 
202, 47 Stat. 1481), that the sections of the 
Revised Statutes repealed by such Act were 
in force cr effect at the time of such encact- 
ment: Provided, however, That any rights or 
liabilities existing under such repealed sec- 
tions shall not be affected by their repeal. 


Statutes at large; contents; admissibility in 
evidence 

§ 112. The Secretary of State shall cause 
to be compiled, edited, indexed, and pub- 
lished, the United States Statutes at Large, 
Which shall contain all the laws and con- 
current resolutions enacted during each reg- 
ular session of Congress; all treaties to which 
the United States is a party that have been 
proclaimed since the date of the adjourn- 
ment of the regular session of Congress next 
preceding; all international agreements 
other than treaties to which the United 
Scates is a party that have been signed, pro- 
claimed, or with reference to which any other 
final formality has been executed, since that 
date; all prociamations by the President in 
the numbered series issued since that cate; 
and also any amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States proposed or rati- 
fied pursuant to article V thereof since that 
date, together with the certificate of the 
Secretary of State issued in compliance with 
the provision contained in section 160 of title 
5. In the event of an extra session of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State shail.cause all 
the laws &nd concurrent resolutions en- 
acted during said extra session to be con- 
solidated with, and published as part of, the 
contents of the volume for the next regular 
session. The United States Statutes at Large 
shail be legal evidence of laws, concurrent 
resolutions, treaties, international agree- 
ments other than treaties, proclamations by 
the President, and proposed or ratified 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States therein contained, in all the 
courts of the United States, the several 
States, and the Territories and insular pos- 


Gace 


sessions of the United States. 


“Little and Brown's” cdition of laws and 
treaties; admissibility in evidence 

§ 113. The edition of the laws and treaties 
of the United States, published by Little 
and Brown, shall be competent evidence of 
the several public and private Acts of Con- 
gress, and of the scveral treatics therein con- 
tained, in ail the courts of law and equity 
and of maritime jurisdiction, and in all the 
tribunals and public officers of the United 
States, and of the several States, without 
any further proof or authentication therecf, 





Sealing of instruments 

§ 114. In all cases where a seal is neces- 
sary by law to any commission, process, or 
other instrument provided for by the laws 
cf Congress, it shall be lawful to affix the 
proper seal by making an impression there- 
With directly on the paper to which such 
seal is necessary; which shall be as valid as 
if made on wax or other adhesive substance, 


CuaptTer 3—Cope oF Laws or UNITED STATES 
AND SUPPLEMENTS; DISTRICT OF COLUMPIA 
CopE AND SUPPLEMENTS 

§ 201. Publication and distribution of Code 

of Laws of United States and Sup- 
plements and District of Columbia 
Code and Supplements. 
(a) Fublishing in slip or pamphlet 
form or in Statutes at Large. 
(b) Curtailing number of copies 
published. 
(c) Dispensing with publication of 
more than one Supplement 
for each Congress. 
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§ 202. Preparation and publicetion of Codes 
and Supplements. 

(2) Cumulative Supplements to 
Cod2 of Laws of United 
States for each session of 
Congress, 

(do) Cumulative Supplement to 
District of Columbia Code 
for each session of Congress, 

(c) New editions of Codes and 
Supplements. 

§ 203. District of Columbia Code; preparation 
and publication; curaulative supple- 
ments. 

§ 204. Codes and Supplements as evidence of 
the Laws of United States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia; citation of Codes 
and Supplements. 

(a) United States Code. 

(6) District of Columbia Code. 

(c) District of Columbia Code: ci. 
tation. 

(ad) Supplements to Cod 
tion. 

(e) New edition of Codes; citation, 

§ 205. Codes and Supplements; where print- 
ed; form and style; ancillaries. 

§ 206. Bilis and resolutions of Committee on 
Revision of Laws of House of Repre- 
sentatives; form and siyle; 
laries; curtailment of copies. 

§ 267. Copies of acts and resolutions in slip 
form; additional number printed for 
Committee on Revision of Laws of 
House of Representatives. 

§ 208. Delegation of function of Committee 
on Revision of the Laws to other 
agencies; printing, etc., under direc- 
tion of Joint Committee on Printing, 

§ 209. Copies of Supplements to Code of Laws 
of United States and of District of 
Columbia Code and Supplements; 
conclusive evidence of original. 

210. Distribution of Supplements to Code of 
Laws of United States and of District 
of Columbia Code and Suppiements; 
slip and pamphlet copies. 


eS; cita- 


ancil- 


un 


§ 211. Copies to Members of Congress. 

§ 212. Additional distribution at each new 
Congress. 

§ 213. Appropriation for preparing and edit- 


ing supplements. 


Publication and distribution of Code of Laws 
of United States and Supplements and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code and Supplements 
§ 201. In order to avoid duplication and 

waste— 

(a) Fublishing in slip or pamphlet form 
or in Statutes at Large.—Publication in slip 
or pamphlet form or in the Statutes at Large 
of any of the volumes or publications enum- 

rated in sections 202 and 203 of this title, 
shall, in event of enactment, be dispensed 
with whenever the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives so 
directs the Secretary of State; 

(b) Curtailing number of copies pub- 
lished.—Curtailment of the number provided 
by law to be printed and distributed of the 
volumes or publications enumerated in sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of this title may be di- 
rected by such committee, except that the 
Public Printer shall print such numbers as 
are necessary for depository library distribu- 
tion and for sale; and 

(c) Dispensing with publication of more 
than one Supplement for each Congress:— 
Such committee may direct that the print- 
ing and distribution of any supplement to 
the Code of Laws of tae United States or to 
the Code of the District of Columbia be dis- 
pensed with entirely, except that there shall 
be printed and distributed for each Congress 
at least one supplement to each such code, 
containing the legislation of such Congress. 


wt 
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Statutes at Large or Title 1.U.S. 
“Revise a Statutes Code, Section 
Bh Ca ie ivan iicmuba thee Deeds ian eels 22 
ee 05 SOE. Du ankbsieranisackenenmdnbake 23 
i te BOG. BO ne teed 6 mh amoGele dame 24 
Ae a oe |) ee ee eee, ee eer eee 25 


ves. Nov. 1, 1893, 28 Stat. Appendix 5; 


act Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, sec. 1, 28 Stat. 

§0e 22 cclte hee ass esinabreemeeneee 26 
Act Mar. 6, 1920, ch. 94, sec. 1, 41 Stat 

Bob - i. cinstwaswevendeneecokenasamee 27 
I ipa FER I sat are a aie 28 
2S 13; Mar. 22, 1944, ch. 123, 58 

Bit. DBs osscenkcicccca weno 29 
Fi: ¢ GOGO ticcsk oneness 29a 
Act Mar. 3, 1933, ch. 202, sec. 3, 47 Stat. 

OS io se teehee ita deena ee 
Act J 1895, ch. 23, sec. 73, 28 Stat. 

Gis: June 20, 1936, ch. 630, sec. 9, 49 

Liat. 1551; June 16, 1938, ch. 477, sec. 

i Dbe4 iis NSS caus bathed calniueiotaakomniteneaseendl: 30 
Cs he BOE. Bt ack tease bien mini 30a 
B55 BO Be cc recccvulncnaceieeseeeeee 31 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 1, 45 Stat. 

1846__... diteiisaeaoudoit ee aise ee 
Act May 29 1928, ‘ch, 910, sec. 2, 45 Stat. 

1007; Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 2, 

RS Stat. 96 ects 2 ee eee een 52 
Act 1 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 3, 45 Stat. 

1¢: ‘ - se see ee Sena ee easaeceone 53 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 4, 45 Stat. 

1007: Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 3, 

5 & L... Seed ccs use neete Sees 54 
Ris. Mer. 2, 1929, ch. 586, ane 4, 45 Stat. 

15°2: Act Mar. 4, 1933, 282, sec. 1, 

47 Stat. 1693; June 13, ek. ch. 483, 

bats, 1. BR a OR oc inata ceckccds 54a 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 5, 45 Stat. 

if*2: Act Maz. 4, 1933, ch. 282, sec. 1, 

47 Stat. 1603; June 13, 1934, ch. 483, 

esses. 2.2, SB tat. O18 nc cncsmcccksks 54b 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 585, sec. 6, 45 Sat. 

188. ccaendesgecus 5 sei leaular case acon icaece, Me 
Res. Mav. 2, 1929, ch. 585, see. 7, 45 Stat. 

Ra Oar csc cine = aSoriceistioe coon lmal 54d 
Act May 29, 192 28, ch. 910, sec. 5, 45 Stat. 

1037 sk nd ain si alee SE Ae. lan 55 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. G, 45 Stat. 

150% as meee a alas ane 
Act IMay 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 7, 45 Stat 

1098 _. . a ne ey sei 57 
Act -ay 29 , 1928, ch. 910, sec. 8, 45 Stat. 

a sack ao aceon Seca! 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, . 10, 65 Stat 

10038. 3.3. his Saba . &9 
Act Mar. 3, 1933, ch. “202, s sec. 2, 47 Stat. 

EDS sido sca es sia dite eta acl ata as hg cee €0 


The bill was oo to be engrossed 


and reed a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, anda aii to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE IV OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2196, to codify and enact into positive 
law tiile * bo the Estee States Code, 
pntitled “Fiag and Seal, Seat of Govern- 
aes and one Statcs.” 

There being no objection, 
read dhe bill, as follows: 

Be i! enacted, etc., That title 4 of the United 
Btates Code, ee ° ae g nd Seal, Seat cf 
Romaine and the Si: ’ is codified and 
enacted into positive law a na may be cited as 
“4 U.S.C... § —,” as follows: 

TITLE 4—FL: 


the Clerk 


AG AND SEAL, SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 
AND THE STATES 





Chap. Section 
Be MI OR AAT wns ines spin pds mee ween casa 1 
TE ee a ra oe 4} 
the Govern cletocee tne 0 
av ins in an Sli nik WG i ae wth ncn i Sa le ee 101 

CHAPTER I--TIiE FLAG 

‘lag; stripes and stars on. 

5 S tional star 
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Flag; stripes and stars on 
$1. The flag of the United States shall he 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; and the union of the flag shall be 
forty-eight stars, white in a blue field. 
Same; additional stars 
§ 2. On the admission of a new State into 
the Union one star shall be added to the 
union of the flag; and such addition shell 
take effect on the fourth day of July then 
next succeeding such admission. 


Use of flag for advertising purposes; 
mutilation of flag 

§ 3. Any person who, within the District of 
Columbia, in any manner, for exhibition or 
display, shall place or cause to be placed any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, drawing, 
or any advertisement of any nature upon any 
flag, standard, cclors, or ensign of the United 
States of America; or shall expose or cause to 
be exposed to public view any such fag, 
standard, colors, or ensign upon which shall 
have been printed, painted, or otherwise 
placed, or to which shall be attached, ap- 
pended, affixed, or annexed any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design, or drawing, or any 
advertisement of any nature; or who, within 
the District of Columbia, shall manufacture, 
sell, expose for sale, or to public view, or give 

away or have in possession for sale, or to be 
given away or for use for any purpose, any 
article or substance being an article of mer- 
chandise, or a receptacle for merchandise or 
article or thing for carrying or transporting 
merchandise, upon which shall have been 
priuted, painied, attached, or otherwise 
placed a representation of any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign, to advertise, call 
ettention to, decorate, mark, or distinguish 
the article or substance on which so placed; 
or who, within the District of Columbia, shall 
publicly mutilate, deface, defile or defy,tram- 
ple upen, or cast contempt, either by word or 
act upcn any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensiga, shall be decmed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $100 or by imnrisonment for not 
more than thirty days, or both, in the discie- 
tion of the court. The words “flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign”, as used herein, shall include 
any flag, standard, colors, ensign, or any pic- 
ture or representation of either, or of any 
part or parts of either, made of any subsiance 
or represented on any substance, of any size 
evidently purporting to be either of said flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America or a picture or a representa- 
tion of either, upon which shall be shown 
the colors, the stars and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or of any part or 
parts of either, by which the average person 
secing the same without deliberation may 
believe the same to represent the flag, colors, 
standard, or ensign of the United States of 

merica. 
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CHAPTER 2—THE SEAL 
§ 41. Seal of the United States. 
§ 42. Same; custody end use of. 
Seal of the United States 
§ 41. The seal heretofore used by the United 


States in Congress assembled is declared to 
be the seal of the United States. 


Same; and use of 

§ 42. The Secretary of State shall have the 
custody and charge of such seal, and shall 
make out and record, and shall affix the 
Same to, all civil commissions for officers 
of the United States, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, or by the President alone. 
But the seal shall not be affixed to any com- 
mission before the same has been signed by 
the President of the United States, nor to any 
other instrument, without the special war- 
rant of the President therefor. 
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CHAPTER 3—-SEAT OF THI GOVERNMENT 


. Permanent seat of Government. 
. Public offices; at seat of Government. 
Same; removal from seat of Govern- 

ment. 

Permanent seat of government 

§ 71. All that part of the territory of the 
United States included within the present 
limits of the District of Columbia shall be 
the permanent seat of government of the 
United States. 

Public offices; at seat of government 

§ 72. All offices attached to the szat of goy- 

ernment shall be exercised in the District of 


Columbia, and not elsewhere, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by law. 


Same; removal from seat of government 


§ 73. In case of the prevalence of a con- 
tagious or epidemic disease at the seat of 
government, the President may permit and 
direct the removal of any or all the public 
offices to such other place or places as he 
shall deem most safe and convenient for con- 
ducting the public business. 


CHAPTER 4—THE STATES 


Oath by members of legislatures and 
oiicers. 

Samc; by whom administered. 

Assent to purchase of lands for forts. 

Tax on motor fuel scld on military or 
other reservation; reports to State 
taxing authority. 

State, ete., taxation affecting Federal 
areas; sales or use tax. 

Same; income tax. 

Same; exception of United States, its 
instrumentalities, and authorized 
purchasers therefrom, 

Same; jurisdiction of United States 
over Federal areas unaffected. 

§ 109. Same; exception of Indians. 

§ 110. “ame; definitions. 


Oath by menbers of legislatures and officers 


§ 101. Every member of a State legislature, 
and every executive and judicial officer of a 
State, shall, before he proceeds to execute the 
duties of his office, take an oath in the fol- 
lowing form, to wit: “I, A B, do solemnly 
swear that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


by whom administered 


§ 102. Such oath may be administered by 
any person who, by the law of the State, is 
authorized to administer the oath of Office; 
and the person so administering such oath 
shall cause a record or certificate thereof to 
be made in the same manner, as by the law 
of the State, he is directed to record or certify 
the oath of office. 


Assent to purchase of lands for forts 


§ 103. The President of the United States is 
authorized to procure the assent of the legis- 
lature of any State, within which any pur- 
chase of land has been made for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings, withcut such con- 
sent having been obtained. 


Tex on moter fuel sold on military or other 
reservation reports to State taxing au- 
thority 
§ 104. (a) All taxes levied by any State, 

Territory, or the District of Columbia upon, 

with respect to, or measured by, sales, pur- 

chases, storage, or use of gasoline or other 
motor vehicle fuels may be levied, in the 
same manner and to the same extent, with 
respect to such fuels when sold by or through 
post exchanges, ship stores, ship service 
stores, commissaries, filling stations, licensed 
traders, and other similar agencies, located on 

United States military or other reservations, 

when such fuels are not for the exclusive 

use of the United States. Such taxes, 80 

levied, shall be paid to the proper taxing 

authorities of the State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within whese borders the 
reservation affected may he located, 


§ 101. 
§ 102. 
§ 103. 
§ 104. 
§ 105. 
§ 106. 
§ 107. 


§ 108. 


Same; 
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The officer in charge of such recerva- (b) The term “sales or use tax’? means ony § 13. Same; failure to co 
1, on or before the fifteenth day of tax levied on, with respect to, or measured § 14. Rate <¢ ) 1 ¢ ns 
h, submit a written s i by, sales, receipts from sales, purchases, I to be paid t 
r taxing authorities of the State, storage, or use of tangible personal property, §15. B ( s of U lieu 
y, or the District of Columbia within except a tax with respect to which the pro- of recognizant : i 
borders the reservation is located, visions of section 104 of this title are ap- gcuarant or wu f 
the amount of such motor fuel with plicable Ceposit: return to det} r: ace 
‘ 8 at awac ara naval vrrler « —— ian . me ¢ _ 
) which taxes are paya dle = iaer sub- (c) The term “income tax’”’ means any tax to be 
.) for the preceding month. levied on, with respect to, or measured by, CUSTODY 
d so forth, taxation affecting Federal net income, gross income, or gross receipts. $1. AN bonds of the 7 ee ee 
arcas; sales or use tax (d) The term “State” includes any Terrie tt ss ella a 2. 7 
ae 7 rv or possession of a achat Wihiah ade I ates, Vectors of it rnal re 
(a) No person shall be relieved from tory ee ee the United eee coll éomptrollers of ct ns, suri 
for payment of, collection of, or (e) The term “Federal area’ means any pan ipa td Geers of the customs, ¢ 
» for cny sales or use tax levied by lands or premises held or acquired by or for Me me ages ee Se alias ao - ~saES? 
te. or by any duly constituted taxing the use of the United States or any depart- we oe er nee sesae:. Reagan Reena 
therein, having jurisdiction to levy ™¢t, establishment, or agency of the United a ‘a ae anes R "es ae aids 
i ein, having jurisc C ' = lasts he House of res 
fax, on the ground that the sale or States; and any Federal arca, or any part — me saad ae AY on tm 4 f 
‘ “Fs >° . sy su Os , : ° 6 anc 1e reean 2 Arms I tire 4 e 0 
h respect to which such tax is levie thereof, which is located within the exterior 2"d the Sergeant . aes 
1 respec o which such tax is levied, oe Representatives, shall be placed in the cus- 
d in whole or in part within a Federal boundaries of any State, shall be deemed to ‘ Dera x ee ¢ the Tr sn i 
! ders ied the Secretary of th re ane 
nd such State or taxing authority shall be a Federal area located within such State. aes eee magne ate ies kt eet 
full jurisdiction and power to levy and Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the pos at . liam pcetrhag 1805 " the C * 
eee ie rae ; " te o a . il leat quired by law Mar 2, 18! ( he Comp- 
any such tax in any Federal area Statutes at Large or the Revised Statutes troller of the Treasury in regard to such 
n such State to the same extent and Covering provisions codified in this Act are oa tl eer £ i he Cosam ge 
t ‘ +8 Nds as ) eccor he mi i I 
1e same effect as though such area was hereby repealed insofar as such provisions por ge a saa Pmt eae ler of the 
Federal area. appear in title 4, United States Code, 1940 Of ee ae il b erformed by th ore 
as cin med by the Secre- 
The provisions of subsection (a) shall edition, and supplements thereto, as shown Treasury, . _ - Pp = . 
licable only with respect to sales or by the appended table: Provided, That any ‘*®@'Y ee Ser 
es made, receipts from sales received, Tights or liabilities now existing under such EXAMINATION AS TO SUFFICIENCY OF SURETI 
re or use occurring, after December repealed sections or parts thereof shall not § 2. Every officer required by law to take 
1940. be affected by such repeal. and approve Official bonds shall cause the 
, 4 c ae ‘ . . eu’ Lae 
Same; income tar STATUTES AT LARGE OR REVISED STATUTES same to be examined at least once every two 
106 £ y, arsg Ss > } ; 7 7 . . F soar w S Qc ope } 7 Th suf- 
6. (a) No person shall be relieved from Title 4. United years for the purpose of ascertaining I f 
ity for any income tax levied by any States Code ficiency of the sureties thereon; and every 
or by any duly constituted taxing au- Section officer having power to fix the amount of 
ty therein, having juri: diction to levy i Oi: aia NN BG i 1 ofiicial bond shall examine it to as vertain tne 
1 a tax, by reason of his residing within R. S.. sec. 1792_____- Sees - 9 sufficiency of the amount thereof and approve 
aq ral Peapiin - vaegre ee income from fey ¢ 1917, ch. 34, 39 Stat. 900__.___..__ 3 ~=Oor': fix said amount at least once in two y« 
ctlons occurring 01 services performed pg cece 1793 4 and as much oftener as he may deem it 
uch area; and such State or taxing au- ecg oie gpa org ana na a be wercaTry 
vy shal eee eee taxing au R. S., secs. 203 (first clause), 1794____- - 5 necessary. 
y Shall have full jurisdiction and power R. S.. sec. 1795 6 INUAN oF I ¥ 
wa. } : . « Wey & . eS SSS esewossacece > “=NEWAL‘ YTINUANC re IABILITY 
y and collect such tax in any Federal "soc 1796 EE EE : 
within such State to the same extent 2 Ss. sea zs 4798 OE ee Oa 8 § 3. Every officer whose duty it i to take 
h the same effect as though such area R. cs yee 1836 PEE PO EES Ee 9 and approve Official bonds shall cause ail su h 
t a Federal area. oe ani 198 aid aint haa 10 bonds to be renewed every four years after 
fhe provisions of subsection (a) shall 5 s. __ 1838. ee 11 their dates, but he may require such bonds 
pplicable only with respect to income or ae ian ce ae ‘eee. 10. 49 Ghat to be renewed or strengthened oftener if he 
pts received after December 31, 1940. June Sees eee nm, Stat. deem such action necessary. In the discre- 
ghar Ns 1521; Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 7, 54 tion of such officer the requirement of a new 
exception of United States, its instru- Stat. 1060 12 = aaa err - Se 
entalities, and authorized purchases oO 9 1940. h. 787 ee. 1. BA Stat rT 59 13 bond may be waived for the period of service 
‘ teles, Tle i ase: 7 se Sti ) oat 4 <nirat ) > 
arerenn p09 9. 1940 ch. 787 oe 2. a eran, 1060... 14 of @ bonded officer after the expiration of a 
e ° © »& . 24, St at ‘ al. PAS oe Wes sy servic Jendir or he ap- 
107. (a) The provisions of sections 105 Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 3, 54 Stat. 1060... 15 OUr-Year term Of service eee cticeesee 
A. 07 Se PrOvinoms Of sections NS ct. 9, J, cn. SEC. J, OF Oat, LU0U-- 19  pointment and qualification of his successor 
LO6 of this title shall not be deemed to Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 4, 54 Stat. 1060_. 16 The nonperformance of any requirement of 
ithorize the levy or collection of any tax Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 5, 54 Stat. 1060. 17 ithe provisions of sections 1 to 3 of this title, 
n or from the United States or any instru- Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 6, 54 Stat. 1060-- 18  ¢> of that part of section 27 of title ts 
tT ] ae aa » Jil hm + L L 
ality thereof, or the levy or collection , ine tn tranami ‘1 ywies of oath > 
any tax with respect to sale, purchase The bill was ordered to be engrossed pm to Dread ee 2 pie —— hs to the 
. ; ecepiindtP™ theo niente: : : : ecretary of the Treasury, on the part of any 
race. oF Tie aaal "aeanmnat saemewts nd read ¢ i e, was read the thir : 7 : a ee 
e, or use of tangible personal property and read a third time, was read the third Caos) cr the Government shall not be held 


by the United States or any instrumen- 
thereof to any authorized purchaser. 
b) A person shall be deemed to be an au- 
i purchaser under this section only 
h respect to purchases which he is per- 
ted to make from commissaries, ship's 
or voluntary unincorporated organiza- 
s of Army or Navy personnel, under reeu- 
ns promulgated by the Secretary of War 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
United States 
unaffected 
108. The provisions of sections 105 to 110 
ii” title shail not for the purposes of any 
‘ provision of law be deemed to deprive 
United States of exciusive jurisdiction 
any Federal area over which it would 
Wise have exclusive jurisdiction or to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
r any Federal area. 


jurisdiction of 
Federal areas 


over 





Same; exception of Indians 
109. Nothing in sections 105 and 106 of 
.tle shall be deemed to authorize the 
’ or collection of any tax on or from any 
not otherwise taxed. 
Same; definitions 
11 


110. As used in sections 105-109 of this 


(a) The 
meaning 
title 26, 


term “person” 
assigned to it in 


shall have the 
section 3797 of 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
ENACTMENT OF TITLE VI OF THE UNITED 

STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2197, to codify and enact into positive 
law title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds.” 

There being no objection, the 
read the bill, as follows: 


hawt 
4Uils 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 6 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Official and 
Penal Bonds”, is codified and enacted into 


positive law and may be cited as “6 U. S.C. 


§ —", as follows: 


TITLE 6—OFFICIAL AND PENAL BonpDs 


§ 1. Custody. 
§ 2. Examination as to sufficiency of sureties. 
§ Renewal; continuance of liability. 


Notice of delinquency of principal. 

Limitation of actions against sureties. 

Surety companies as sureties. 

Same; appointment of agents; service of 
process. 

§ 8 Same; deposit of copy of charter. 

9. Same; quarterly statements. 

. Same; jurisdiction of suits on bonds. 

11. Same; nonpayment of judgment. 

Same; estoppel to deny corporate 
powers. 


DTP OE 


to affect in any respect the liability of prin- 
cipal or sureties on any bond made or to be 
made to the United States. The liability of 
the principal and sureties on ail official bonds 
shali continue and cover the pericd of service 
ensuing until the appointment and qualiii- 
cation of the successor of the principal. 
Nothing in said sections shall be construed 
to repeal or modify section 38 of title 39 
Provided, That the payment and ceptance 
of the annual premium on corporate surety 
bonds furnished by postal officers and em- 
ployees, officers and employees of other civil- 
ian agencies of the United States d bonded 
officers and enlisted men oi ny, Nav} 





Marine Corps, and Coast Guard shall be a 
compliance with the requirement f t ! 
newal of such bonds within the meaning of 
sections 1 to 3 of this title 


NOTICE OF DELINQUENCY OF PRINCIPAI 





§ 4. Whenever any deficiency shall he dis- 
covered in the accounts of any oiflicial of the 
United States, or of any i 
chargeable with public mot hall be the 
duty of the accounting cffi making such 
iiscovery to at once notify the head of the 
iepartment hav Le ifa of 
said officer of the nature and ar int of said 
deficiency, and it shall be the imm te duty 
of said head of department to at once notify 
all obligors upon the bond or | of such 
Official of the nature of such dci ney and 
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the amount thereof. aid notification shall 
be deemed sufficient if mailed at the post 
office in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, addressed to said sureties respec- 
tively and directed to the respective post 
ofiices where said obligors may reside, if 
known; but a failure to give or mail such 
notice shall not discharge the surety or sure- 
ties upon such bond. 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS AGAINST SURETIES 

£ 5. If, upon the statement of the account 
of auy official of the United States, or cf any 
officer disbursing or chargeable with public 
money, by the accounting officers, it shall 
ihereby appear that he is indebted to the 
United States, and suit therefor shall not be 
instiiuted within five years after such state- 
ment of said account, the sureties on his 
pond shall not be Mable for such indebted- 
ness. 

SURETY COMPANIES AS SURETIES 

§ 6. Whenever any recognizance, stipula- 
tion, bond, or undertaking conditioned for 
the faithful performance of any duty, or for 
doing or refraining from doing anything in 
such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or un- 
dertaking specified, is by the laws of the 
United States required or permitted to be 
given With one surety or with two or more 
suretics, the execution of the same or the 
guaranieeing of the performance of the con- 
dition thereof shall be sufficient when exe- 
cuted or guaranteed solely by a corporation 
incorporated under the laws of the United 
States or of any State having power to guar- 
antee the fidelity of persons holding positions 
of public or private trust, and to execute and 
guarantee bonds and undertakings in judicial 
proceedings. Such recognizance, stipulation, 
bond, or undertaking shall be approved by 
the head of department, court, judge, officer, 
board, or body executive, legislative, or ju- 
dicial required to approve or accept the same. 
No officer or person having the approval of 
any bond shall exact that it shall be fur- 
nished by a guaranty company or by any par- 
ticular guaranty company. 


SAME; APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS; SERVICE OF 
PROCESS 


§ 7. No such company shall do business 
under the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of this 
title beyond the limits of the State or Terri- 
tory under whose laws it was incorporated 
and in which its principal office is located, 
nor beyond the limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia, when such company was incorpo- 
rated under its laws or the laws of the United 
States and its principal office is located in 
said District, until it shall by a written power 
of attorney appoint some person residing 
within the jurisdiction of the court for the 
judicial district wherein such suretyship is 
to be undertaken, who shall be a citizen of 
the State, Territory, or Disirict of Columbia, 
wherein such court is held, as its agent, upon 
whom may be served all lawful process 
against such company, and who shall be au- 
thorized to enter an appearance in its behalf, 
A copy of such power of attorney, duly certi- 
hed and authenticated, shall be field with 
the clerk of the district court of the United 
States for such district at each place where a 
term of such court is or may be held, which 
copy, or a certified copy thereof, shall be 
legal evidence in ell controversies arising un- 
der sectiors 6 to 13 of this title. If any such 
agent shall be removed, resign, or die, be- 


come insane, or otherwise incapable of acting, 
it shall be ihe duty of such company to ap- 
point another agent in his place as herein- 


before prescribed, and until such appoint- 
ment shall have been made, or during the ab- 
sence of any agent of such company from 
such district, service of process may be upon 
the clerk of the court wherein such suit is 
brought, with like effect as upon an agent 
Appointed by the company. The officer exe- 
cuLing such process upon such clerk shall 
immediately transmit a copy thereof by mail 


to the company, and state such fact in his 
return. A judgment, decree, or order of a 
court entered or made after service of process 
as aforesaid shall be as valid and binding on 
such company as if served with process in 
said district. 


SAME; DEPOSIT OF COPY OF CHARTER 


§ 8. Every company, before transacting any 
business under sections 6 to 18 of this title, 
shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States a copy of its char- 
ter or articles of incorporation, and a state- 
ment, signed and sworn to by its president 
and secretary, showing its assets and liabili- 
ties. If the said Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be satisfied that such company has 
authority under its charter to do the busi- 
ness provided for in sections 6 to 13 of this 
title, and that it has a paid-up capital of 
not less than $250,000, in cash or its equiv- 
alent, and is able to keep and perform its 
contracts, he shall grant authority in writ- 
ing to such company to do business under 
sections 6 to 13 of this title. 


SAME; QUARTERLY STATEMENTS 


§9. Every such company shall, in the 
months of January, April, July, and October 
of each year, file with the said Secretary of 
the Treasury a statement, signed and sworn 
to by its president and secretary, showing its 
assets and liabilities, as is required by sec- 
tion 8 of this title. The said Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to revoke the authority of 
any such company to transact any new busi- 
ness under sections 6 to 13 of this title when- 
ever in his judgment such company is not 
solvent or is conducting its business in viola- 
tion of sections 6 to 13 of this title. He may 
institute inquiry at any time into the 
solvency of said company and may require 
that additional security be given at any time 
by any principal when he deems such com- 
pany no longer sufficient security. 


SAME; JURISDICTION OF SUITS ON BONDS 


§ 10. Any surety company doing business 
under the provisions of sections 6 to 138 of 
this title may be sued in respect thereof in 
any court of the United States which has or 
may have jurisdiction of actions or suits upon 
such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or un- 
dertaking, in the district in which such 
recognizance, stipulation, bond, or under- 
taking was made or guaranteed, or in the 
district in which the principal office of such 
company is located. For the purposes of 
sections 6 to 13 of this title such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
shall be treated as made or guaranteed in the 
district in which the office is located, to which 
it is returnable, or in which it is filed, or 
in the district in which the principa: in such 
recognizance, stipulation, bond, or under- 
taking resided when it was made or guare 
anteed. 


SAME; NONPAYMENT OF JUDGMENT 


§ 11. If any such company shall neglect or 
refuse to pay any final judgment or decree 
rendered against it upon any such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
made or guaranteed by it under the provi- 
sions of sections 6 to 13 of this title, from 
which no appeal or supersedeas has been 
taken, for thirty days after the rendition of 
such judgment or decree, it shall forfeit all 
right to do business under sections 6 to 13 
of this title. 


SAME; ESTOPPEL TO DENY CORPORATE POWERS 


§ 12. Any company which shall execute or 
guarantee any recognizance, stipulation, 
bond, or undertaking under the provisions of 
sections 6 to 13 of this title shall be estopped 
in any proceeding to enforce the liability 
which it shall have assumed to incur, to 
deny its corporate power to execute or guar- 
antee such instrument or assume such lias 
bility, 
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SAME; FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH LAW 


§ 13. Any company doing business under 
the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of this title 
which shall fail to comply with any of its 
provisions shall forfeit to the United States 
for every such failure not less than 8500 
nor more than $5,000, to be recovered by suit 
in the name of the United States in the 
same courts in which suit may be brought 
against such company under the provisions 
of sections 6 to 13 of this title, and such 
failure shall not affect the validity of any 
contract entered into by such company. 


RATE OF PREMIUM ON BOND; PREMIUMS NOT To 
TE PAID BY UNTIED STATES 


§ 14. Until otherwise provided by law no 
bond shall be accepted from any surety or 
bonding company for any officer or employee 
of the United States which shall cost more 
than 35 per centum in excess of the rate of 
premium charged icr a like bond during the 
calendar year 1908. The United States shall 
not pay any part of the premium or other 
cost of furnishing a bond required by law 
or otherwise of any officer or employee of thie 
United States. 


BONDS OR NOTES OF UNITED STATES IN LIEU OF 
RECOGNIZANCE, STIPULATION, BOND, GUARANTY, 
CR UNDERTAKING; PLACE OF DEPOSIT, RETURN 
TO DEPOSITOR; CONTRACTORS’ BONDS 


§ 15. Wherever by the laws of the United 
States or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
any person is required to furnish any reccg- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, guaranty, or un- 
dertaking, hereinafter called “penal bond,” 
with surety or sureties, such person may, in 
lieu of such surety or sureties, deposit as 
security with the official having authority to 
approve such penal bond, United States Lib- 
erty bonds or other bonds or notes of the 
United States in a sum equal at their par 
value to the amount of such penal bond re- 
quired to be furnished, together with an 
agreement authorizing such official to collect 
or sell such bonds or notes so deposited in 
case of any default in the performance of 
any of the conditions or stipulations of such 
penal bond. The acceptance of such United 
States bonds or notes in lieu of surety or 
sureties required by law shall have the same 
force and effect as individual or corporate 
sureties, or certified checks, bank drafts, post- 
office money orders, or cash, for the penalty 
or amount of such penal bond. The bonds 
or notes deposited hereunder, and such other 
United States bonds or notes as may be sub- 
stituted therefor from time to time as suci 
security, may be deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, a Federal Reserve bank, 
or other depositary duly designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary, which shall issue 
receipt therefor, describing such bonds or 
notes so deposited. As soon as security for 
the performance of such penal bond is no 
longer necessary, such bonds or notes so de- 
posited shall be returned to the depositor. 
In case a p2rson or persons supplying a con- 
tractor with labor or material as provided by 
sections 270a to 270d of titie 40 shall file with 
the obligee, at any time after a default in 
the performance of any contrect subject to 
said sections 270a to 270d, the application 
and afiidavit therein provided, the obligee 
shall not deliver to the obligor the deposited 
bonds or notes nor any surplus procecds 
thereof until the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by said sections 270a to 270d for the in- 
stitution of suit by such person or persons, 
and, in case suit shall be instituted within 
such time, shall hold said bonds or notes or 
proceeds subject to the order of the court 
having jurisdiction thereof. Nothing herein 
contained shall afiect or impair the priority 
cf the claim of the United States against the 
bonds notes deposited or any right or remedy 
granted by said sections 2702 to 270d or by 
this section to the United States for default 
upon eny obligation of said penal bond. All 
laws inconsistent wich this section are here- 
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lified as to conform to the pro- ENACTMENT OF TITLE IX OF THE UNITED under such an agreement, ; 1 ¢ - 
hereof. Nothing contained herein STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW tion of one of the parties s t @ 
‘t the authority of courts over the action until such arbitr on I L 
where such a are taken as se- The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2198) acc wienae sath the terms « 
in ( ‘oceedings, or the au- to codify and enact into positive law providing the applicant 
f .dministrative officer of the title 9 of the United States Code, entitied not in default in proce 
States to receive Unitea States bonds “Arbitration.” arbitration. 
ty in cases authorized by existing There being no objection, the Clerk = parr; ; 
> Secretary may prescribe rules and read the bill, as follows: ae : 7 
necessary and proper for carrying : ae 
into effect. The term “person” Be it ¢ nacted, eic., That title 9 of the 
ion means an individual, a trust United Sté ves Code, = a  Arhtsral a. oe ' 
. partnership, or a corporation; the terete ae = > - = oe — 1 oo = 
retary’ means the Secretary of the ay be cited as U.S. C., § —", as follows: : falin 
In order to avoid the frequent TITLE 9—AREITRATION 
on of securities such rules and reg- § 1 ‘ritime transactions and commerce de- 
iy limit the effect of this section, fined; exceptions to operation of 
iate classes of cases, to bonds and § 2. Validity, irrevocability, and enforcer 
tl United States maturing more of agreements to arbitrate. ; ; n 
r after the date of deposit of such § 3. Stay of proceedings where issue therein : Nake 
security. The phrase “bonds or referable to arbitration. $ at a j 7 
the United States” shall be deemed, § 4. Failure to arbitrate under agreement; sur h arb te on pre send as i as ¥ nro- 
urposes of this section, to mean petition to United States court having Joo coat a is, eed ton -ae 
-debt obligations of the United jurisdiction for order to Compel arbi- ss i writing of such ert Se ee 
. ; ae ten i — lics tration; notice and service there : Se 7 ae es - . 
i any bonds, notes, or other obliga- aoaaiaaiice eran served upon the party in « ult. § 
ch are unconditionally guaranteed ee Sen Sena thereof shall be made in the manner | 


Appointment of arbitrators or umpire. at er ae ore + eee eee ‘ 
sa ail ahi sti 7 vided by law for the service of nmons in 
Application heard as motion. , ; 


» jurisdiction it which the } 
—_ : : § 7. Witnesses before arbitrators; fees; com- the ju risdl eae 3 hich w 
The sections or parts thereof of the pelling attendance. brought. The court shall hear t 


at Large covering provisions codi- § 8. 


both interest and principal by the 


Nn wn 
NO 





: ‘ ‘ i an pon being satisfied 
Proceedings begun by libel in admiralty and upo , ae 





his Act, insofar as such provisions and seizure of vessel or property. _ the agreement for arbitr i ‘ ] f 
title 6, United States Code, 1940 ¢§9, Award of arbitrators: confirmation; juris-  t? Comply therewith is not in issue, the 
1d supplements thereto, as shown diction; procedure. : shall make an order directing the parties to 
ended table, are hereby repealed: § 10. Same; vacation; grounds; rehearing. proceed to arbitration in accordai with the 
That any rights or liabilities now §11. Same; modification or  cocrrection: terms of the agreement. The h ng ! 


, 3 — ee “ee yreceedings, under such ¢ 
under such repeated sections or parts grounds; order. preceedings, un ich 


mh 





: r ; . hin the district which the } 
ot be affected by such repeal. § 12. Notice of motions to vacate or modify; wate ; the disti wm Wwaich i 
as oe age an order sl arbitration i 
service; stay of proceedings. 
Title 6, Fr . ; ‘ f > mak t} on : 
U.S C ie § 13. Papers filed with order on motions; if po ne me 7 . 
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ae judgment; docketing; force and effect; OF the failure, negle : , 


STATUTES AT LARGE Section i urt shall ] roceed 
, sec. 5, second 14. Contracts not affected. SuUmmAriy to the trial thercot Ree, _ Jury 
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2. 1895, h. 177, gec. 5, fourth of water carriers, agreements relating to default may, except in cases of admiralty, on 
] : Mar. 8, 1928, wharfage, supplies furnished vessels or re- or before the return day of the notice of 
148 | ——— ae a 3 pairs to vesseis, collisions, or any other mat- application, demand a jury trial of ich 
1888, ch. 787, sec. 1, 25 Stat ters in foreign commerce which, if the sub- issue, and upon such demand the court shall 
sa lc Na Ra aa 4 ject of controversy, would be embraced within make an order referring the issue or issu 
8, 1888, ch. 787, sec. 2, 25 Stat. admiralty jurisdiction; “commerce”, as here- to a jury in the manner } ] 
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2 provided by ] f 
modified by June 10, 1921, ch. in defined, means commerce among the sev- referring toa jury issues in an equity acti 














c. 801, 42 Stat. 23___- : i 5 eral States or with foreign nations, or in any or may specially call a jury for tl pul 
13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 1, 28 Stat. Territory of the United States or in the Dis- If the jury find that no eme} 
i a 6 trict of Columbia, or between any such Ter- for arbitration was made or that there 
\ 1894, ¢ sec. 2, 28 Stat ritory and another, or between any such default in proceeding thereunder, the pro- 
sans tah iii aa Bead 7 Territory and any State or foreign nation, or ceeding shall be dismissed. If the ju find 
1894, ch. 282. sec. 3, 28 Stat. between the District of Columbia and any that an agreement for arbitrati made 
Mar. 23, 1910, ch. 109, 36 Stat. a 


State or Territory or foreign nation, but in writing and that there i defar n pro- 
j : a 8 nothing herein contained shall apply to con cecding thereunder, the court shall mak 

4 13, 1894, ch. 282. sec. 4, 28 Stat. tracts of employment of seamen, railroad order summarily directing the parties to} 

), ch. 109, 36 Stat. employees, or any other class of workers ceed with the arbitration 

| 9 engaged in foreign or interstate commerce the terms there 
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provided by law for the making and heare- 
ing of motions, except as otherwise herein 
expressly provided. 
WITNESSES BEFORE AFDITRATORS; 
COMPELLING ATTZNDANCE 
§ 7. The arbitrators selected either as pre- 
scribed in this title or otherwise, or a ma- 
jority of them, may summon in writing any 
person to attend before them or any of them 
as a witness and in a proper case to bring 
with him or them any book, record, docu- 
ment, or paper which may be deemed ma- 
terial as evidence in the case. The fees for 
such attendance shall be the same as the 
fees of witnesses before masters of the United 
States courts. Said summons shall issue in 
the name of the arbitrator or arbitrators, or 
@ majority of them, and shall be signed by 
the arbitrators, or a majority of them, and 
shall be directed to the said person and shail 
be served in the same manner as subpcenas 
to appear and testify before the court; if 
any person or persons so summoned to tes- 
tify shall refuse or neglect to obey said 
summons, upon petition the United States 
court in and for the district in which such 
arbitrators, or a majority of them, are sit- 
ting may compel the attendance of suh 
person or persons before said arbitrator or 
arbitrators, or punish said person or persons 
for contempt in the same manner provided on 
February 12, 1925, for securing the attend- 
ance of witnesses or their punishment for 
neglect or refusal to attend in the courts 
of the United States. 


PROCEEDINGS BEGUN BY LIBEL IN ADMIRALTY AND 
SEIZURE OF VESSEL OR PROPERTY 


$ 8. If the basis of jurisdiction be a cause 
of action otherwise justiciable in admiralty, 
then, notwithstanding anything herein to 
the contrary, the party claiming to be ag- 
grieved may begin his proceeding hereunder 
by libel and seizure of the vessel or other 
property of the other party according to the 
usual course of admiralty proceedings, and 
the court shall then have jurisdiction ‘> 
direct the parties to preceed with the arbi- 
tration and shall retain jurisdiction to enter 
its decree upon the award. 


FEES; 


AWARD OF ARBITRATORS; CONFIRMATION; JURIS- 
DICTION; PROCEDURE 


§ 9. If the parties in their agreement have 
agreed that a judgment of the court shall 
be entered upon the award made pursuant 
to the arbitration, and shall specify the 
court, then at any time within one year 
nfter the award is made any party to the 
arbitration may apply to the court so speci- 
fied for an order confirming the award, and 
thereupon the court must grant such an order 
unless the award is vacated, modified, or 
corrected as prescribed in sections 10 and 
il of this title. If no court is specified 
in the agreement of the parties, then such 
appiication may be made to the United States 
court in and for the district within which 
such award was made. Notice of the applica- 
tion shall be served upon the adverse party, 
and thereupon the court shall have juris- 
diction of such party as though he had ap- 
peared generally in the proceeding. If the 
adverse party is a resident of the district 
within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for 
service of noiice of motion in an action in 
the same court. If the adverse party shall 
be a nonresident, then the notice of the ap- 
plication shall be served by the marshal of 
any district within which the adverse party 
mesy be found in like manner as other process 
of the court. 

SAME; VACATION; GROUNDS; REHEARING 
th 


§ 10. In either cf e following cases the 


United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order vacating the award unon the applicae 


ticn— 


tion of any party to the arbitri 
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(a) Where the award was procured by cor- 
ruption, fraud, or undue means. 

(b) Where there was evident partiality or 
corruption in the arbitrators, or either of 
them. 

(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 
misconduct in refusing to postpone the hears 
ing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in refuse 
ing to hear evidence pertinent and material 
to the controversy; or of any other misbe- 
havior by which the rights of any party have 
been prejudiced. 

(ad) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers, or so imperfectly executed them that 
a mutual, final, and definite award upon the 
subject matter submitted was not made. 

(e) Where an award is vacated and the 
time within which the agreement required 
the award to be made has not expired the 
court may, in its discretion, direct a rehear- 
ing by the arbitrators. 


SAME; MODIFICATION OR CORRECTION; CROUNDS} 
ORDER . 


§ 11. In either of the fgqllowing cases the 
United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order modifying or correcting the award upon 
the application of any party to the arbitra- 
tion— 

(a) Where there was an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or an evident ma- 
terial mistake in the description of any per- 
son, thing, or property referred to in the 
award. 

(b) Where the arbitrators have awarded 
upon a matter not submitted to them, unless 
it is a matter not affecting the merits of the 
decision upon the matter submitted. 

(c) Where the award is imperfect in matter 
of form not affecting the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

The order may modify and correct the 
award, so as to effect the intent thereof and 
promote justice between the parties. 


NOTICE OF MOTIONS TO VACATE OR MODIFY; 
SERVICE; STAY OF PRCEEDINGS 


§ 12. Notice of a motion to vacate, modify, 
cr correct an award must be served upon the 
adverse party or his attorney within three 
months after the award is filed or delivered, 
If the adverse party is a resident of the dis- 
trict within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for serv- 
ice of notice of motion in an action in the 
same court. If the adverse party shall be 
a nonresident then the notice of the applica- 
tion shall be served by the marshal of any 
district within which the adverse party may 
be found in like manner as other process of 
the court. For the purposes of the motion 
any judge who might make an order to stay 
the proceedings. in an action brought in the 
same court may make an order, to be served 
with the notice of motion, staying the pro- 
ceedings of the adverse party to enforce the 
award. 


PAPERS FILED WITH ORDER ON MOTIONS; JUDG=- 
MENT; DOCKETING, FORCE AND EFTECT; EN- 
FORCEMENT 


§ 18. The party moving for an order con- 
firming, modifying, or correcting an award 
shall, at the time such order is filed with the 
clerk for the entry of judgment thereon, 
also file the following papers with the clerk: 

(a) The agreement; the selection or ap- 
pointment, if any, of an additional arbitrator 
or umpire; and each written extension of the 
time, if any, within which to make the award, 

(b) The award. 

(c) Each notice, affidavit, or other paper 
used upon an application to confirm, modify, 
or correct the award, and a copy of each 
order of the court upon such an application. 

The judgment shall be dockcted as if it was 
rendered in an action. 

The judgment so entered shall have the 
same force and effect, in all respects, as, and 
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be subject to all the provisions of law relat- 
ing to, a judgment in an action; and it may 
be enforced as if it had been rendered in 
an action in the court in which it is entered, 


CONTRACTS NOT AFFECTED 


§ 14. This title shall not apply to contracts 
made prior to January 1, 1926. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large covering provisions codi- 
fied in this Act, insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 9, United States Code and sup- 
plement: thereto, as shown by the appended 
table, are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
any rights or liabilities now existing under 
such repealed sections or parts thereof shall 
not be alfected by such repeal. 

Title 9, 
U. S. Code, 
STATUTES AT LARGE Section 


Feb, 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 883_.. 1 


Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 2, 48 Stat. 883__.. 2 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 3, 43 Stat. 883__. 3 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 4, 43 Stat. 883_.. 4 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 5, 43 Stat. 884... 5 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 2138, sec. 6, 43 Stat. 884... 6 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 7, 43 Stat. 884... 7 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 8, 43 Stat. 884... 8 


Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 9, 43 Stat. 885... 9 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 10, 43 Stat. 885.. 10 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 11, 43 Stat. 885_. 11 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 12, 43 Stat. 885.. 12 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 13, 43 Stat. 886_. 13 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 14, 43 Stat. 886_. 14 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 15, 43 Stat. 886_. 15 


The bill was ordered to he engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE XVII OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE 
LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2199), 
to codify and enact into positive law 
title 17 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Copyrights.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” is 
codified and enacted into positive law and 
may be cited as “Title 17, U. S. C., § —”, as 
follows: 


TITLE 17—CopYRIGHTS 


Chapter Section 
1. Registration of copyright.......----. 1 
2. Infringement proceedings_.....-.-.- 101 
S. Copyrigtit O80 ...6....ccusnnccstasca 201 


CHAPTER 1—REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHTS 


§ 1. Exclusive rights as to copyrighted works. 

§ 2. Rights of author or proprietor of unpub- 
lished work, 

§ 3. Protection of component parts of woik 
copyrighted; composite works or pe- 
riedicals, 


public domain or of copyrighted works; 
subsisting copyrights not affected. 

§ 8. Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to 
July 1, 1909, and not already copy- 
righted, or Government publications; 
publication by Goveriiment of copy- 
righted material. 

§9. Authors or proprietors, entitled; aliens. 

. Publication of work with notice. 

. Registration of claim and issuance of 

certificate. 

12. Works not reproduced for sale. 

13. Deposit of copies after publication; ac- 
tion or procceding for infringement. 

14. Same; failure to deposit; demand; pen- 


aliy. 
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postmaster’s receipt; transmis- 

n by mail without cost. 

hanical work to be done in United 
fdavit to accompany copies. 
cing false affidavit. 
ice; form. 

e; place of application of; one no- 
ice in each volume or number of 
newspaper or periodical. 

e: effect of accidental omission from 

py or copies. 

\ interim protection of book published 
abroad. 

me; extension to full term. 
Duration; renewal and extension. 
Renewal of copyrights registered in Pat- 

nt Office under repealed law. 

erms defined. 

Copyright distinct from property in ob- 
ject copyright; effect of sale of object, 
and of assignment of copyright. 

Assignments and bequests. 

same; executed in foreign country; ac- 
knowledgment and certificate. 
ame; record. 
Same; certificate of record. 
Same; use of name of assignee in notice. 
Exclusive rights as to copyrighted 
Any person entitled thereto, upon 
plying with the provisions of this title, 
| have the exclusive right: 
To print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
the copyrighted work; 
b) To translate the copyrighted work into 
er languages or dialects, or make any 
version thereof, if it be a literary work; 
dramatize it if it be a nondramatic work; 
nvert it into a novel or other nondra- 
- work if it be a drama; to arrange or 
; if it be a musical work; to complete, 
and finish it if it be a model or de- 
if a work of art; 
To deliver or authorize the delivery 

e copyrighted work in public for profit 

a lecture, sermon, address, or similar 


t n 


) perform or represent the copy- 
ited work publicly if it be a drama or, if 
dramatic work and not reproduced 

es for sale, to vend any manuscript or 
ord whatsoever thereof; to make or 
cure the making of any transcription 
. thereof by or from which, in whole 

it may in any manner or by any 

d be exhibited, performed, represented, 
or reproduced; and to exhibit, per- 
present, produce, or reproduce it in 

er or by any method whatsoever; 


Co perform the copyrighted work pub- 
profit if it be a musical composition 
the purpose of public performance for 
ud for the purposes set forth in sub- 
(2) hereof, to make any arrangement 
ting of it or of the melody of it in any 
1 of notation or any form of record in 
the thought of an author may be re- 
ind from which it may be read or 
uced: Provided, That the provisions of 
le, so far as they secure copyright con- 
the parts of instruments serving to 
duce mechanically the musical work, 
include only compositions published 
pyrighted after July 1, 1909, and shall 
lude the works of a foreign author or 
er unless the foreign state or nation 
ch such author or composer is a citizen 
jects grants, either by treaty, conven- 
agreement, or law to citizens of the 
d States similar rights. And as a con- 
; of extending the copyright control to 
‘ mechanical reproductions, that when- 
; the owner of a musical copyright has 
or permitted or knowingly acquiesced 

‘ use of the copyrighted work upon the 


ot instruments serving to reproduce 

hanically the musical work. any other 

‘h 1 may make similar use of the copy- 
i ted work upon the payment to the copy- 
preprictor of a royalty of 2 cents on 


part manuiectured, to be pid by 


the manufacturer thereof; and the copyright 
proprietor may require, end if so the manu- 
fac*urer shall furnish, a report under oath 
on the 20th day of each month on the number 
of parts of instruments manufactured during 
the previous month serving to reproduce 
mechanically said musical work, and royalties 
shall be due on the parts manufactured dur- 
ing any month upon the 20th of the next suc- 
ceeding month. The payment of the royalty 
provided for by this section shall free the 
articles or devices for which such royalty has 
been paid from further contribution to the 
copyright except in case of public perform- 
anc» for profit. It shall be the duty of the 
copyright owner, if he uses the musical com- 
position himself for the manufacture of parts 
of instruments-serving to reproduce mechan- 
ically the musical work, or licenses others to 
do so, to file notice thereof, accompanied by a 
recording fee, in the copyright office, and any 
failure to file such notice shall be a complete 
defense to any suit, action, or proceeding for 
any infringement of such copyright. 

In case of the failure of such manufac- 
turer to pay to the copyright proprietor with- 
in thirty days after demand in writing the 
full sum of royalties due at said rate at the 
date of such demand, the court may award 
taxable costs to the plaintiff and a ‘reason- 
able counsel fee, and the court may, in its 
discretion, enter judgment therein for any 
sum in addition over the amount found to be 
due as royalty in accordance with the terms 
of this title, not exceeding three times such 
amount. 

The reproduction or rendition of a musical 
composition by or upon coin-operated ma- 
chines shall not be deemed a public per- 
formance for profit unless a fee is charged 
for admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs 

§ 2. Rights of author or proprietor of un- 
published work: Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to annul or limit the right of 
the author or proprietor of an unpublished 
work, at common law or in equity, to pre- 
vent the copying, publication, or use of such 
unpublished work without his consent, and 
to obtain damages therefor 

§ 3. Protection of component parts of work 
copyrighted; composite works or periodicals: 
The copyright provided by this title shall 
protect ali the copyrightable component 
parts of the work copyrighted, and all mat- 
tez therein in which copyright is already sub- 
sisting, but without extending the duration 
or scope of such copyright. ‘The copyright 
upon composite works or periodicals shall 
give to the proprietor thereof all the rights 
in respect thereto which he would have if 
each part were individually copyrighted 
under this title. 

$4, All writings of author included: The 
works for which copyright may be secured 
under this title shall include all the writings 
of an author. 

§ 5. Classification of works for registration: 
The application for registration shall specify 
to which of the following classes the work in 
which copyright is claimed belongs: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclo- 
pedic works, directories, gazetteers, and other 
compilations. 

(b) Periodicals, including newspapers. 

(c) Lectures, sermons, addresses (pre- 
pared for oral delivery). 

(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions. 

(e) Musical compositions 

(f) Maps. 

(¢) Works of art; 
works of art. 

(h) Reproductions of a work of art 

(i) Drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
or technical character. 

(j) Photographs. 

(k) Prints and pictorial illustrations in- 
cluding prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise. 

(1) Motion-picture photoplays 


models or designs for 
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(m) Motion 
plays. 

The above specifications shall not be held 
to limit the subject matter of copyright as 


pictures other than photo- 
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error in classification invalidate or im 
the copyright protection secured under 
title. 

$6. Registration of prints and _ labe's 
Commencing July 1, 1940, the Register of 
Copyrights is charged with the registration 
of claims to copyright properly presented. in 
all prints and labels published in connection 
with the sale or advertisement of articles of 
merchandise, including all claims to copy- 
right in prints and labels perding in the 
Patent Office and uncleared at the close of 
business June 30, 1940. There shall be paid 
for registering a claim of coprright in any 
such print or label not a trade-mark $6, 
which sum shall cover the expense of furnish- 
ing a certificate of such registration, under 
the seal of the Copyright Office, to the 
claimant of copyright. 

§ 7. Copyright on compilations cf works in 
public domain or of copyrighted works; sub- 
sisting copyrights not affected: Compilations 
or abridgments, adaptations, arrangemenis 
dramatizations, translations, or other ver- 
sions of works in the public domain or of 
copyrighted works when produced with the 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright in 
such works, or works republished with new 
matter, shall be regarded as new works sub- 
ject to copyright under the provisions of 
this title; but the publication of any such 
new works shall not affect the force or validity 
of any subsisting copyright upon the matter 
employed or any part thereof, or be con- 
strued to imply an exclusive right to such 
use of the original works, or to secure or ex- 
tend copyright in such original works 

§ 8. Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to July 
1, 1909, and not already copyrighted. or Gov- 
ernment publications; publication by Gov- 
ernment of copyrighted material: No copy- 
right shall subsist in the originel text of 
any work which is in the public domain, or 
in any work which 
country or any foreign country prior to J 
1, 1909, and has not been 
righted in the United States, or in any pub- 
lication of the United States Government 
or any reprint, in whole or in part, ther 
Provided, That copyright may be secured by 
the Postmaster General on 


’ 


was published in th 


ylreadyu conve 








f é 
United States in the whole part of 
the publications authorized by section 1 of 
the Act of June 27, 1938 (39 U. S. C. 371) 

The publication or republication by the 


Government, either separately or in a pub- 








lic document, of any material in which copy- 
right is subsisting shall not be taken to 
cause any abridgement or annulment of 
the copyright or to authorize any use or 
appropriation of such copy t 
without the consent of the pro- 
prietor 

9. Authors or proprietors, €1 l L 
The author or proprietor oi work mad 
the subject of copyright by this title, or his 
executors, administrators, or assizins, shall 
have copyright for such work under the 
conditions and for the terms specified in this 
title: Provided, however, That the copyright 
secured by ti title shall extend to the 
work of an author or preprietor who 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or na- 
tion only: 

(2) When an alien author or proprietor 
shall be domiciled within the United & 
at the time of the first publ on of 
work; or 

(b) When the foreign siate or nation of 
which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, cc - 
tion, agreement, or law, to citizens ¢ i 
United States the hencfit of copyright on 

bstantially the : re | is ¢ to it wn 
Cit} ) or co] l ) ] 
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equal to the protection secured to such for- 
-eign author under this title or by treaty; or 
when such foreign state or nation is a party 
to an international agreement which pro- 
vides for reciprocity in the granting of copy- 
right, by the terms of which egreement the 
United States may, at its pleasure, become a 
party thereto. 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions 
resaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by proclamation 
made from time to time, as the purposes of 
this title may require: Provided, That when- 
ever ithe President shall find that the au- 
thors, copyright owners, or proprietors of 
works first produced or published abroad and 
subject to copyright or to renewal of copy- 
right unter the laws of the United States, 
includiny works subject to ad interim copy- 
right, are or may have been temporarily 
unable to comply with the conditions and 
formalities prescribed with respect to such 
works by the copyright laws of the United 
States, because of the disruption or suspen- 
sion of facilities essential for such compli- 
ance, he may by proclamation grant such 
exiension of time as he may deem appro- 
priate for the fulfillment of such conditions 
or formalities by authors, copyright owners, 
or propriecors Who are citizens,ot the United 
States or who are nationals of countries 
Which accord substantially equal treatment 
in this respect to authors, copyright owners, 
or proprietors who are citizens of the United 
States: Provided furtier, That no lability 
shall attach under this title for lawful uses 
made or acts done prior to the effective date 
of such proclamation in connection with such 
works, cr in respect to the continuance for 
one year subsequent to such date of any busi- 
ness undertaking or enterprise lawfully un- 
dertaken prior to such date involving expen- 
diture or contractual obligation in connec- 
tion with the exploitation, production, re- 
production, circulation, or performance of 
any such work. 

The President may at any time terminate 
any prociamation, authorized herein or any 
part thereof or suspend or extend its opera- 
tion for such period or periods of time as 
in his judgment the interests of the United 


States may require. 
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§ 10. Pudlication of work with notice: Any 
person entitled thereto by this title may se- 
cure copyright for his work by publication 
thereof with the notice of copyright re- 
quired by this title; and such notice shall be 
affixed to each copy thereof published or of- 
fered for sale in the United States by au- 
thority of the copyright proprietor, except in 
the c:.se of books seeking ad interim protec- 
tion under section 22 of this title. 

§ 11. Registration of claim and issuance 
of certiticate: Such person may obtain reg- 
istrat of his claim to copyright by com- 
piying with the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the deposit of copies, and upon such 
compliance the Register of Copyrights shall 
issue to him the certificates provided for in 
Si! 1 209 of this title. 

§ 12. Works not reproduccd for sale: Copy- 
right may also be had of the works of any 
author, of which copies are not reproduced 
for sale, by the deposit, with claim of copy- 
right, of cne complete copy of such work if 
it be a lecture or similar prcduction or a 
Gramciic, musical, or dramatico-muzcical 
; of a title and description, with 

taken from each scene or act, if 

ra be a motion-picture photoplay: of 
ule print if the work be a pho- 

of a title and descripticn, with not 

n two prints taken from different scc- 

Qa ¢ I tion picture, if the 
>a motion picture cther than a photec- 


*; cx Gi a photograph or ott 

















*r identifying 


n thereof, if it be a work of art or 





ec work or drawing. But the privilige 

ion Of copyr-gut Stcurted hereunder 

exempt the copvright prcprietor 

from t leposit of copies, under ons 13 





and 14 of this title, where the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale. 

§ 13. Deposit of copies after publication; 
action or proceeding for infringement: Af- 
ter copyright has been secured by publica- 
tion of. the work with the notice of copy- 
right as providec in section 10 of this title, 
there shall be promptly deposited in the 
copyright office or in the mail addressed to 
the Register of Copyrights, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, two compiete copies of the 
best edition thereof then published, or if the 
work is by an author who is a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign state or nation and has 
been published in a foreign country, one 
complete copy of the best edition then pub- 
lished in such foreign country, which 
copies or copy, if the work he a kook or pe- 
riodical, shall have been produced in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturing provisions 
specified in section 16 of this title; or if such 
work be a contribution to a periodical, for 
which contribution special registration is re- 
quested, one copy of the issue or issues con- 
taining such contribution; or if the work is 
not reproduced in copies for sale there shall 
be deposited the copy, print, photograph, or 
other identifying reproduction provided by 
section 12 of this title, such copies or cc»y, 
srint, photoyraph, or other reproduction to 
be accompanied in each case by a claim of 
copyright. No action or proceeding shall be 
maintained for infringement of copyright 
in any work until the provisions of this title 
with respect to the deposit of copies and reg- 
istration of such work shall have been com- 
plied with. 

§ 14. Same: failure to deposit; demand; 
penalty: Should the copies called for by sec- 
tion 13 of this title not be promptly deposited 
as provided in this title, the Register of 
Copyrights may at any time after the pub- 
lication of the work, upon actual notice, re- 
quire the proprietor of the copyright to de- 
posit them, and after the said demand shall 
have been made, in default of the deposit of 
copies of the work within three months ‘rom 
any part of the United States, exceot an out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or within six months from any out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the pro- 
prietor of the copyright shall be liable to a 
fine of $100 and to pay to the Library of 
Congress twice the amount of the retail price 
of the best edition of the work, and the 
copyright shall become void. 

§ 15. Same; Postmaster'’s receipt; Trans- 
mission by mail without cost: The postmaster 
to whom are delivered the articles deposited 
as provided in sections 12 and 13 of this title 
shall, if requested, give a receipt therefor and 
shall mail them to their destination without 
cost to the copyright claimant. 

§ 16. Mechanical work to be done in Unitcd 
States: Of the printed book or periodical 
specified in section’ 5, subsections (a) and 
(b), of this title, except the original text of 
a book of foreign origin in a language or 
languages other than English, the text of all 
s accorded provection under this title, 
‘cept as below provided, shall be printed 
from type set wichin the limits of the United 
States, either by hand or by the aid of any 
kind of typesetting machine, or from plates 
made within the limits of the United States 
from type set therein, or, if the tex: be pro- 
duced by lith phic process, or photoen- 
graving process, then by a prececs wholly 
performed within the limits of the United 
States, and the printing of the text and 
binding of the said book shall be performed 
wichin the limits of the United States; which 
requirements shall extend also to the ilius- 
trations within a book consisting of printed 
text and iliusirations produced by litho- 
graphic process, or pnotoengraving process, 
and also to separate lithographs or photo- 
enerevings, except where in either case the 
supjects represented are located in a forcigu 
country and illustrate a seientific work or 
reproduce a werk of art: Provided, however, 
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That said requirements shall not apply to 
works in raised characters for the use of the 
blind, or to books of foreign origin in a 
language or languages other than English, 
or to books published abroad in the English 
language seeking ad interim protection under 
this title, or to works printed or produced in 
the United States by any other process than 
those above specified in this section. 

§ 17. Affidavit to accompany copies: In the 
case of the book the copies so deposited shall 

@ accompanied by an afiidavit under the 
Official seal cf any officer authorized to adq- 
minister oaths within the United States, duly 
made by the person claiming copyright or by 
his Guiy authorized agent or representative 
residing in the United States, or by the 
printer who has printed the book, setting 
forth that the copies deposited have been 
printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States or from plates made within the 
limits of the United States from type set 
therein; or, if the text be produced by litho- 
graphic process, or photoengraving process, 
that such process was whclly performed with- 
in the limits of the United States and that 
the printing of the text and binding of tie 
said book have also been performed within 
the limits of the United States. Such affi- 
davit shall state also the place where and 
the establishment or establishments in which 
such type was set or plates were made or 
lithographic process, or photoengraving proc- 
ess or printing and binding were performed 
and the date of the completion of the print- 
ing of the book or the date of publication. 

§ 18. Making false affidavit: Any person 
who, for the purpose of cbtaining registration 
of a claim to copyright, shall knowingly make 
a false affidavit as to his having complied 
with the above conditions shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, and all of his rights and 
privilezes under said copyright shall there- 
after be forfeited. 

§ 19. Notice; form: The notice of copyright 
required by section 10 of this title shall con- 
sist either of the word “Copyright” or the 
abbreviation “Copr.’’, accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprictor, and if the 
work be a printed literary, musical, or dra- 
matic work, the notice shall include also 
the year in which the copyright was secured 
by publtcation. In the case, however, cf 
ccpies of works specified in subsections (f) 
to (k), inclusive, of section 5 of this title, 
the notice mey consist of the letter C en- 
closed within a circle, thus ©, accompanied 
by the initials, monogram, mark, or symbol 
of the copyright proprietor: Provided, That 
on some accessible portion of such copies or 
of the marvin, back, permanent base, or ped- 
estal, or of the substance on which such 
copies shall be mounted, his name shall ap- 
pear. But in the case of works in which 
copyright was subsisting on July 1, 1909, the 
notice of copyright may be either in one ot 
the forms prescribed herein or may consist 
of the following words: “Entered according 
to Act of Congress, in the year ——-, by A. B., 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington”; or, at his option, the word 
“Copyright”, together with the year the copy- 
right was entered and the name of the party 
by whom it was taken out; thus, “Copyright, 
19—, by A. 5.” 

§ 20. Samc; place of application of; one 
notice in each volume or number of news- 
paper or pericdical: The notice of copyright 
shall be epplied, in the case of a book or 
other printed publication, upon its title page 
or the page immediately following, or U a 
periodical either upon the title page or upon 
the firs’ page of text of each separate number 
or under the title heading, or if a musical 
work either upon its title page or the first 
page of music. One notice of copyright in 
each. volume or in exch number oi a news- 
paper or periodical published snail suffice. 

$21. Same; civect ef accidental omission 
from copy or ecopit Where the copyrignut 
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ietor has sought to comply with the 
ous of this title with respect to notice, 
mission by accident or mistake of the 
ibed notice from a particular copy or 
shal. not invalidate the copyright or 
ent recovery for infringement sgainst 
person who, after actual notice of the 
vright, begins an undertaking to infringe 
shail prevent the recovery of damages 
t an innocent infringer who has been 
ed by the omission of the notice; and 
suit for infringement no permanent in- 
n shall be had unless the copyright 
tor shall reimburse to the innocent 
ger his reasonable outlay innocently 
red if the court, in its discretion, shall 
ct 
2. Ad interim protection of book pub- 
ed abroad: In the case of a book first 
hed abroad in the English language, 
deposit in the copyright office, not later 
ixty days after its publication abroad, 
» complete copy of the foreign edition, 
in a request for the reservation of the 
vright and a statement of the name and 
mnality of the author and of the copy- 
proprietor and of the date of publica- 
it the said book, shall secure to the 
r or proprietor an ad interim copyright, 
shall have all the force and effect 
1 to copyright by this title, and shall 
ure until the expiration of four months 
such deposit in the copyright office. 
3. Same; extension to full term: When- 
within the period of such ad interim 
authorized edition of such 
1all be published within the United 
in accordance with the manufactur- 
ovisions specified in section 16 of this 
and whenever the provisions of this 
to deposit of copies, registration, 
of affidavit, and the printing of the 
‘ight notice shall have been duly com- 
vith, the copyright shall be extended 
ure in such book for the term provided 
tle 
Duration; renewal and extension: The 
yht secured by this title shall endure 
nty-eight years from the date of first 
ion, whether the copyrighted work 
the author’s true name or is published 
nously or under an assumed naine: 
1, That in the case of any posthumous 
( any periodical, cyclopedic, or other 
e work upon which the copyright 
iginally secured by the proprietor 
or of any work copyrighted by a 
e body (otherwise than as assignee 
ensee of the individual author) or by 
mployer for whom such work is made for 
the proprietor of such copyright shall 
ntitled to a renewal and extension of 
pyright in such work for the further 
of twenty eight years when application 
h renewal and extension shall have 
made to the copyright office and duly 
red therein within one year prior to 





1 an 








xpiration of the original term of copy- 
And provided further, That in the 
any otner copyrighted work, includ- 
contribution by an individual author 


periodical or to a cyclopedic or other 
author of such work, 
‘the widow, widower, or chil- 
of the author, if the author he not 
or if such author, wid widower, 
Idren be not living, then the author's 
rs, or in the absence of a will, his 
of kin shall be entitled to a renewal 
on of the copyright in such work 
a further term of twenty-eight years 
n application for such renewal and ex- 
ion Shall have been made to the copy- 
it office and duly registered therein within 
year prior to the expiration of the origi- 
1 term of copyright: And provided furtier, 
it in default of the registration of such 
ication for renewal and extension, the 
pyright in any work shall determine at 
® expiration of tv years from 


publication 


e¢ work, the 


mK. Ui. 





i €xtel 








a 
"} 





venty-eight 





§ 25. Renewal of copyrights registered in 
Patent Office under repealed law: Subsisting 
copyrights originally registered in the Patent 
Office prior to July 1, 1940, under section 3 
of the act of June 3, 1874, shall be subject to 
renewal in behalf of the proprietor upon ap- 
plication made to the Register of Copyrights 
within one year prior to the expiration of the 
original term of twenty-eight years. 

§ 26. Terms defined: In the interpreta- 
tion and construction of this title ‘the date 
of publication’ shall in the case of a work 
of which copies are reproduced for sale or 
distribution be held to be the earliest date 
when copies of the first authorized edition 
were placed on sale, sold, or publicly dis- 
tributed by the proprietor of the copyright 
or under his authority, and the word ‘au- 
thor’ shall include an employer in the case 
of works made for hire. 

§ 27. Copyright distinct from property in 
object copyrighted; effect of sale of object, 
and of assignment of copyright: The copy- 
right is distinct from the property in the 
material object copyrighted. and the sale or 
conveyance, by gift or otherwise, of the ma- 
terial object shall not of itself constitute a 
transfer of the copyright, nor shall the as- 
signment of the copyright constitute a trans- 
fer of the title to the material object; but 
nothing in this title shall be deemed to for- 
bid, prevent, or restrict the transfer of any 
copy of a copyrighted work the possession 
of which has been lawfuily cbtained. 

$28. Assignments and bequests.—Copy- 
right secured under this title or previous 
copyright laws of the United States may be 
assigned, granted, or mortgaged by an in- 
strument in writing signed by the proprietor 
of the copyright, or may be 
will. 

§ 29. Same; executed in foreign 
acknowledgment and 
signment of copyright executed in a foreign 
country shall be acknowledged by the as- 
signor before a consular officer or secretary 
of legation cf the United States authorized 
by law to administer oaths or perform no- 
tarial acts. The certificate of such acknowl- 
edgment under the hand and official seal 
of such consular officer or secretary of lega- 
tion shall be prima facie evidence of the 
execution of the instrument. 

§ 30. Same; record: Every ass 
copyright shall be recorded in the copyrigh 
office wthin three calendar mecnths after its 
execution in the United States or within six 
calendar months after its execution with- 
out the limits of the United States, in de- 
fault of which it shall be void as against 
any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for 
a valuable consideration, without notice, 
whose assignment has been duiy recorded 

£31. Same; certificate of record: i 
ister of Copyrights shall, upon payment of 
the prescribed fee, record such assignment 
and shall return it to the sender with a 
certificate of record attached under seal of 
the copyright and upon the payment 
of the fee prescribed by this title he shall 
furnish to any person requesting 
certified copy thereof under the said seal 

$32. Same; use of name of assigne in 
notice: When an a mment of the copy- 
rignt in a specified book or 
been recorded the as 
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country; 
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CHAPTER 2—INFRINGEMED ROCEFDINGS 


§ 104, Infringement: 
(a) Injuncti 
{b) Damages and profits; amount 
other remedics. 
(c) Impounding during action. 
(ad) Destruction of infringing copies 
and plate 
{e} Royalties for use of mechanical 
reproductio1 


(f) Rules of procedure. 


on 


of musical works. 


Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 


remedies. 
§ 103. Joinder of proceedings for different 
remedies. 


§ 104. Willful infringement for profit 

Fraudulent notice of copyright, or re- 
moval or alteration of notice. 

Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copy- 
righted work 

Importation, during existence of copy- 
right, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with 
section 16 of this title 

§ 108. Forfeiture and destruction of articles 
prohibited importation. 

Importation of prohibited articles: 
regulations; proof of deposit cf cop- 
ies by complainants. 

§ 110. Jurisdiction of actions under 1: 

$111. District in which 

brought. 
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112. Injunctions; service and enforceme1 
$113. Transmission of certified copies of 





papers for enforcement o 
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Review of orders, 
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§ 114 


judgments, or de- 


§ 115. Limitation of criminal p1 
§ 116. Costs; attorney's fees 


$101. Infringement: If 
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tected under the copyright iaws of the United 
States such person shall be liabl 
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and in proving profits the pl! b 
required to prove sales only, ¢ idl 
ant shall be required to prove every eleme 
oft cost which he claims, or in lieu of actual 
damages and profits, such damages as t 
court shall appear to be just, and in assess- 
ing such damages the court may, in its d re- 
tion, allow the amounts as hereinafter stated 
but in case of a newspaper reproduction « 
copyrighted photograph, such damages shall 
exceed the sum of $200 nor be ] t! 
sum of $50, and in the crse of eit 
fringement of an undramatized or nondra- 
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Second. In the case of any work enumer- 
ated in section 5 of this title, except a paint- 
ing, statue, or sculpture, $1 for every in- 
fringing copy made or sold by or found in 
the possession of the infringer or his agents 
or employees; 

Third.*In the case of a lecture, sermon, or 
address, $50 for every infringing delivery; 

Fourth. In the case of a dramatic or dra- 
matico-musical or a choral or orchestral 
composition, $100 for the first and $50 for 
every subsequent infringing performance; in 
the case of other musical compositions $10 for 
every infringing performance; 

(c) Impounding during action: To deliver 
up on oath, to be impounded during the 
pendency of the action, upon such terms 
and conditions as the court may prescribe, 
all articles alleged to infringe a copyright; 

(d) Destruction of infringing copies and 
plaies: To deliver up on oath for destruc- 
tion ell the infringing copies or devices, as 
well as all plates, molds, matrices, or other 
means for making such infringing copies as 
the court may order. 

(e) Royalties for use of mechanical repro- 
duction of musical works: Whenever the 
owner of a musical copyright has used or 
permitted the use of the copyrighted work 
upon the parts of musical instruments serv- 
ing to reproduce mechanically the musical 
work, then in case of infringement of such 
copyright by the unauthorized manufacture, 
use, or sale of interchangeable parts, such 
as disks, rolls, bands, or cylinders for use 
in mechanical music-producing machines 
adapted to reproduce the copyrighted music, 
no criminal action shall be brought, but in a 
civil action an injunction may be granted 
upon such terms as the court may impose, 
and the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 
in lieu of profits and damages a royalty as 
provided in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title: Provided also, That whenever any per- 
son, in the absence of a license agreement, 
intends to use a copyrighted musical compo- 
sition upon the parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically the musical work, 
relying upon the compulsory license provi- 
sion of this title, he shall serve notice of such 
intention, by registered mail, upon the copy- 
right proprietor at his last address disclosed 
by the records of the copyright office, send- 
ing to the copyright office a duplicate of such 
notice; and in case of his failure so to do the 
court may, in its discretion, in addition to 
sums hereinabove mentioned, award the 
complainant a further sum, not to exceed 
three times the amount provided by section 
1, subsection (e), of this title, by way of 
Gamages, and not as a penalty, and also a 
temporary injunction until the full award is 
paid. 

(ft) Rules of procedure: Rules and regula- 
tions for practice and procedure under this 
section shell be prescribed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

§$ 102. Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 
remedies: Any court given jurisdiction un- 
der section 110 of this title may proceed in 
any action, suit, or proceeding instituted for 
violation of any provision hereof to enter a 
judgement or decree enforcing the remedies 
herein provided, 

§ 103. Joinder or proceedings for different 
remedies: The proceedings for an injunc- 
tion, damages, and profits, and those for the 
scizure of infringing copies, plates, molds, 
matrices, and so forth, aforementioned, may 
be united in one action. 

§ 104. Willful infringement for profit: Any 
person who willfully and for profit shall in- 
fringe any copyright secured by this title, or 
who shall knowingly and willfully aid or abet 
such infringement, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not exceeding one year or by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or both, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, how- 
ercr, That nothing in this title shall be so 
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construed as to prevent the performance of 
religious or secular works such as oratorios, 
cantatas, masses, or octavo choruses by pub- 
lic schools, church choirs, or vocal societies, 
rented, borrowed, or obtained from some 
public library, public school, church choir, 
school choir, or vocal society, provided the 
performance is given for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes and not for profit. 

§ 105, Fraudulent notice of copyright, or 
removal or alteration of notice: Any person 
who, with fraudulent intent, shall insert or 
impress any notice of copyright required by 
this title, or words of the same purport, in 
or upon any uncopyrighted article, or with 
fraudulent intent shall remove or alter the 
copyright notice upon any article duly copy- 
righted shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
and not more than $1,000. Any person who 
shall knowingly issue or sell any article bear- 
ing a notice of United States copyright which 
has not been copyrighted in this country, or 
who shall knowingly import any article bear- 
ing such notice or words of the same purport, 
which has not been copyrighted in this coun- 
try, shall be liable to a fine of $100. 

$106. Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copyrighted 
work: The importation into the United 
States of any article bearing a false notice of 
copyright when there is no existing copy- 
right thereon in the United States, or of any 
Piratical copies of any work copyrighted in 
the United States, is prohibited. 

§ 107. Importation, during existence of 
copyright, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with section 16 
of this title: During the existence of the 
American copyright in any book the impor- 
tation into the United States of any piratical 
copies thereof or of any copies thereof (al- 
though authorized by the author or pro- 
prietor) which have not been produced in 
accordance with the manufacturing provi- 
sions specified in section 16 of this title, or 
any plates of the same not made from type 
set within the limits of the United States, or 
any copies thereof prcduced by lithographic 
or photoengraving process not performed 
within the limits of the United States, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 16 
of this title, is prohibited: Provided, how- 
ever, That, except as regards piratical copies, 
such prohibition shall not apply: 

(a) To works in raised characters for the 
use of the blind. 

(b) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, 
although containing matter copyrighted in 
the United States printed or reprinted by 
authority of the copyright proprietor, unless 
such newspaper or magazine contains also 
copyright matter printed or reprinted without 
such authorization. 

(c) To the authorized edition of a book 
in a foreign language or languages of which 
only a translation into English has been 
copyrighted in this country. 

(d) To any book published abroad with 
the authorization of the author or copyright 
proprietor when imported under the circum- 
stances stated in one of the four subdivisions 
following, that is to say: 

First. When imported, not more than one 
copy at one time, for individual use and not 
for sale; but such privilege of importation 
shall not extend to a foreign reprint of a 
book by an American author copyrighted in 
the United States. 

Second. When imported by the authority 
or for the use of the United States. 

Third. When imported, for use and not for 
sale, not more than one copy of any such 
book in any one invoice, in good faith by or 
for any society or institution incorporated 
for educational, literary, philosophical, sci- 
entific, or religious purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for any 
college, academy, school, or seminary of lcarn- 
ing, or for any State, school, college, uni- 
versity, or free public library in the United 
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Fourth. When such bocks form parts of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries 
designated in the foregoing paragraph, or 
form parts of the libraries or personal bag- 
gage belonging to persons or families arriving 
trom foreign countries and are not intended 
for sale: Provided, That copies imported as 
above may not lawfully be used in any way 
to violate the rights of the proprietor of the 
American copyright or annul or limit the 
copyright protection secured by this title, and 
such unlawful use shall be deemed an in- 
fringement of copyright. 

§ 108. Forfeiture and destruction of articies 
prohibited importation: Any and ell articles 
prohibited importation by this title which 
are brought into the United States from any 
foreign country (except in the mails) shall 
be seized and forfeited by like proceedings a 
those provided by law for the seizure and 
condemnation of property imported into the 
United States in violation of the customs 
revenue laws. Such articles when forieited 
shall be destroyed in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the court, as the 
case may he, shall direct: Provided, however, 
That all copies of authorized editions of copy- 
right books imported in the mails or other- 
wise in violation of the provisions of this 
title may be exported and returned to the 
country of export whenever it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in a written application, that such im- 
portation does not involve willful negligence 
or fraud. 

§ 109. Importation of prchibited articles; 
regulations; proof of deposit of copies hy 
complainants: The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General are hereby em- 
powered and required to make and enfoice 
individually or jointly such rules and regi- 
lations as shall prevent the importation into 
the United States of articles prohibited im- 
portation by this title, and may require, as 
conditions precedent to exclusion of any work 
in which copyright is claimed, the copyright 
proprietor or any person claiming actual or 
potential injury by reason of actual or con- 
templated importations of copies of such 
work to file with the Post Office Department 
or the Treasury Department a certificate of 
the Register of Copyrights that the provisions 
of section 13 of this title have been fully 
complied with, and to give notice of suc 
compliance to postmasters or to customs o.- 
ficers at the ports of entry in the United 
States in such form and accompanied by 
such exhibits as may be deemed necessary 
for the practical and efficient administration 
and enforcement of the provisions of sections 
106 and 107 of this title. 

§ 110. Jurisdiction of actions under laws: 
All actions, suits, or proceedings aYis:ng Un- 
der the copyright laws of the United States 
shall be originally cognizable by the district 
courts of the United States, the district court 
of any Territory, the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
the district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and the courts of iirst instance 
of the Philippine Islands. 

§ 111. District in which actions may be 
brought: Civil actions, suits, or proceeaiiiss 
arising under this title may be instituted In 
the district of whch the defendant or his 
agent is an inhabitant, or in which he may 
be found. 

§ 112. Injunctions; service and enforce- 
ment: Any such court or judge thercof shall 
have power, upon bill in equity filed by any 
party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to pre- 
vent and restrain the violation of any right 
secured by this title, according to the course 
and principles of courts of equity, on such 
terms as said court or judge may deem rea- 
sonable. Any injunction that may be 
granted restraining and enjoining the doing 
of anything forbidden by this title may be 
served on the parties against whom such 
injunction may be granted anywhere in the 
United States, and shall ke operative through- 
out the United States and be enforceable by 
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cause the remaining articles and other things 
to be destroyed: Provided, That there shall 
be printed in the Catalog of Copyright Entries 
from Februery to November, inclusive, a 
statement of the years of receipt of such 
articles and a notice to permit any author, 
copyright proprietor, or other lawful claim- 
ant to claim and remove before the expira- 
tion of the month of December of that year 
anything found which relates to any of his 
productions deposited or registered for copy- 
right within the period of years stated, not 
reserved or disposed of as provided for in 
this title. No manuscript of an unpublished 
work shall be destroyed during its term of 
copyright without specific notice to the copy- 
right proprietor of record, permitting him to 
claim and remove it. 

§ 215. Fees: The Register of Copyrights 
shall receive, and the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered shall pay, 
the following fees: For the registration of 
any work subject to copyright, deposited un- 
der the provisions of this title, $2, which sum 
is to include a certificate of registration un- 
der seal: Provided, That in the case of any 
unpublished work registered under the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this title, the fee for 
registration with certificate shall be @1, and 
in the case of a published photograph the 
fee shall be $1 where a certificate is not de- 
sired. For every additional certificate of reg- 
istration made, $1. For recording and cer- 
tifying any instrument of writing for the 
acsigninent of copyright, or any such license 
specified in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title, or for any copy cf such assignment or 
license, duly certified, $2 for each copyright 
office record-book page or additional frac- 
tion thereof over one-half page. For record- 
ing the notice of user or acquiescence speci- 
fied in section 1, subsection (e), of this title, 
$1! for each notice of not more than five 
titles. For comparing any copy of an as- 
Sicnment with the record of such document 
fn the copyright office and certifying the 
same under seal, $2. For recording the re- 
newal of copyright provided for in section 24 
of this title, $1. For recording the transfer 
of the proprietorship of copyrighted articles, 
10 cents for each title of a book or other 
article, in addition to the fee prescribed for 
recording the instrument of assignment. For 
any requested search of copyright office rec- 
ords, indexes, or deposits, $1 for each hour 
of time consumed in making such search: 
Provided, That only one registration at one 
fee shall be required in the case of several 
volumes of the same book deposited at the 
same time. 

Src. 2. The following sections or parts 
thereot of th2 Revised Statutes and Stat- 
utes at Large covering provisions codified in 
this Act, insofar as such provisions appear 
in title 17, United States Code and supple- 
ments thereto, as shown by the appended 
table, are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
any rights or liabilities now existing under 
such repealed sections or parts thereof shall 
not be affected by such repeal: 


Title 17, 
Revised Statutes and U.S. Code, 
Statutes at Large Section 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 1, 64, 35 
EE Dg ES | ee ee ae ar 1 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 2, 35 Stat 
A ii cdesitea Shin canine aii cata naa ee 2 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, Ch. 320, sec. 3, 35 Stat. 
BON = acticin essa scea eine ace ue idan ea teh Soe = 3 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 4, 35 Stat. 
NO hia eo vk ct grea Witla ca Sonn alain casa dein edie ~ 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 5, 35 Stat. 
1076; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 488; 
July 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 2, 53 Siat. 
EE whisntnce tasted cantieiinise we inna 5 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 6, 35 Stat. 
a a a te ta ae 6 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 7, 64, 35 
REE. ANT ey, I iinins aces ca ania ceri nica aictocecael 7 


Title 17, 
Revised Statutes and U.S. Code, 
Statutes at Large Section 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 8, 35 Stat. 
1077; Dec. 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 Stat. 369; 


Sept. 25, 1941, ch. 421, 65 Stat. '782__.. 8 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 9, 35 Stat. 

NONE oecchinnbadcseeetataeeekadeoeces 9 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 10, 35 Stat. 

UI tac ssiass ta siedh ound ecole ame ole 10 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 11, 35 Stat. 
1078; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 
I ie erste ecko ole vas eee 11 

Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 12, 35 Stat. 
1078; Mar. 28, 1914, ch. 47, sec. 1, 38 


ei Ric oo ccc cea neeokoues 12 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 13, 35 

erie ee eee oe 13 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 820, sec. 14, 35 


BERG, ea oecsawnnaoeckedoenankee 14 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 15, 35 Stat. 
1078; July 3, 1926, ch. 743, 44 Stat. 818. 15 


Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 16, 35 
Biehs | De iiiicnickescatncccaneceucun« 16 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 17, 35 
RS each en ans ema 17 


Acts June 18, 1874, ch. 301, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 


78; Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 18, 64, 
OS it. DET. COR esiececccsne=.; 18 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 19, 35 
ee a ee 19 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 20, 35 
Bie DIG isi dawiecteeameaecas 20 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 21, 35 
Stat. 1080; Dec. 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 
RE sg. x ccnosin ec armmannaaaniad seid 21 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 22, 35 
i is ie arctan ce eeeateme ei ~ 22 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 23, 35 
Stat. 1080; Mar. 15, 1940, ch. 57, 54 
RS asi saerrlcnciatnstate sae aie alias 23 
R. S., sec. 4953; Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, 
secs. 24, 64, 35 Stat. 1080, 1088__.-.---- 24 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 25, 35 
Stat. 1081; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 
Is soins ongpcadne ee aka aca 25 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 26, 35 Stat 
BE as Sistas tae Nac csi ech em rane eee 26 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 27, 35 
Bibb AONe bcc ean keb hnkonken een 27 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. $20, sec. 28, 35 
Bint S008 gone co eicencemnnminucea: ee 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 29, 35 
bet NOS 688k cent Smee 29 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 30, 35 
ae Pia cckicsienin cine nega 30 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320,, sec. 31, 35 
BtHE - COE rod niccnccgwnsinnnnnnments = ws 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 32, 35 
Giet. VOR c ciccatcnseeastesnenwn 32 


Acis Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 33, 35 Stat. 
1083; Apr. 11, 1940, ch. 81, 54 Stat. 106. 33 

Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 34, 35 Stat. 
1084; May 17, 1932, ch. 190, 47 Stat. 
158; June 25, 1936, ch. 804, 49 Stat. 


WG sc ivicimiecaakadotdteeesnemankae 34 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 35, 35 Stat 
I isco citi omc crac kn eas Meine asada 35 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec :. 36, 35 Stat 
WI oi eck ciinica ceamewene nee es 36 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 37, 35 Stat 
SE. 5. ch dct cian enn aaeaenauenan 37 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 38, 35 Stat 
I icc sag noadeaienatabint 38 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 39, 35 Stat 
Gn... css mioaaantennctcnn ei heeaataia lala 39 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 40, 35 Stat 
I ae baba ntanens eclnea scien enema 40 
Act Mar. 4, 1999, ch. 320, sec. 41, 35 Stat 
De sine cease cilia clea alice dae adai tee ae 41 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 42, 35 Stat 
OE Si sncdivadcg, Sanseccoatenee urkita tases ema panies 42 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 43, 35 Stat 
eee thats asthe cccacesaint recede caer cegias 43 
Act Mar, 4, 1969, ch. 320, sec. 44, 35 Stat 
IT isn cic weer esi cantabetetotiaiankn ania ieee 44 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 45, 35 Stat 
SR aaa cass eae cd waren aaa 45 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 46, 35 Stat 
OG iis i ceepanenenitnenmmannemiia - 46 
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Title 17, 
Revised Statutes and U.S. Code, 
Statutes at Large Section 


Act. Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 47, 35 Stat. 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec 48, 35 Stat. 
1085; Mar. 4, 1923, ch. 265, sec. 1, 42 


UG. ies etcwaeinceceaeaiweuns na: 48 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 49, 35 Stat. 
Pbadkaltn Sa sdkice wena cchmcenitese 49 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 50, 35 Stat. 
SOE ptnswiie ae cnlnih cba kaeidtense sete 50 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec 51, 35 Stat 
Pa ack a oe is coereiains nian aire or 51 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 52, 35 Stat 
PE itinmncaidnn Cemee baeeeoa as §2 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 53, 35 Stat. 
Rib cininecturibnw adem dsctacbene tae Son 53 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 54, 35 Stat. 


Acts Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 55, 64, 35 
Stat. 1086, 1088; Mar. 2, 1913, ch. 97, 37 


I. Wicks conan sneie senses 55 
Act Mar. 4, 1809, ch. 320, 56, 35 Stat 
Beha sci acon ten tle ia cabaeaieadiabomartaragteke 56 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 57, 35 
Stat. 1086; May 23, 1928, ch. 704, sec. 
ey Se a ae 57 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 58, 35 Stat. 
I Saeek Satiiecartig otis ines Hinata miaa ee 58 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 220, sec. 59, 35 Stat. 
RE rs oc ewrnenenaeiiees oe eee 59 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 60, 35 Stat. 
IE acini Satan ites sonia ieink atarts 60 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 61, 35 Stat. 
1087; May 23, 1928, ch. 704, sec. 1, 45 
URE, He ea is cress as circ ge toe ee 61 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 62, 35 Stat. 
SO kas cls donendachbnsaeeencaee 62 
Act July 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 3, 53 Stat 
Depa dope on es wok ata tees accel ét 
Act July 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 4, 53 Stat. 
SUE casa diatiedacmaraion Sanadeaeemees 65 
Act June 27, 1938, ch. 10, sec. 1 (last pro- 


VINO? Oe: EON. Bidici neuen wecinananes 
Title 39 U.S. C., sec. 371 (last proviso) 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krocn. 

Page 3, line 24, after the word ‘composi- 
tion”, insert a semicolon. 

Page 3, line 25, strike out the semicolon 
and insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO CODIFY TITLE 18 OF THRE UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “CRIMES AND 
CRIMINAL FROCEDURE” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into posi- 
tive law, title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 513) 


to amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to 
preserve the residence for naturalization 
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“(2) no certificate of 
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Mr. RANKIN. 
tralia? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 801 (e)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Voting in a political election in a for- 
eign state or participating in an election or 
plebiscite to determine the sovereignty over 
foreign territory, unless such voting in a 
political election or such participation in 
an election or plebiscite was or hereaiter is 
done under legal compulsion, or.” 


They were ail in Aus- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE NATURALIZATION OF 
FILIPINOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 776) to 
authorize the naturalization of Filipinos. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, it is very evi- 
dent this bill is based on justice. Itisa 
very happy coincidence that it comes up 
on this day after the powerful speech 
made by the Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines. It will convey a most 
happy message to the people of those dis- 
tant islands to have this bill passed by 
the House by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, and 
of course I shall not object, I rise only for 
the purpose of stating that for four suc- 
cessive Congresses I have introduced bills 
to provide for the naturalization of 
Filipinos. Jn fact mine was the first bill 
on this subject and hearings were held 
en it back in 1939. It was strenuously 
oppesed by Members who lacked vision. 
Therefore it is peculiarly gratifying to 
me to see this House today adopt this bill 
unanimously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 303 of such act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 303. The right to become a natural- 
ized citizen under the provisions of this act 
shall extend only to white persons, persons 
of African nativity or descent, descendants of 
races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 
Chinese persons or persons of Chinese de- 
scent, and Filipino persons or persons of 
Filipino descent: Provided, That nothing in 
this section snall prevent the naturalization 
of former citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise eligible to naturalization un- 
der the provisions of section 317.” 

Sec. 2. The Nationality Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 1137, 8 U.S. C. 907) is hereby amended 
by adding a new section, to be Known as 
section 321A, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 321A. Certificates of arrival or dec- 
arations of intention shall not be required 
of Filfpino persons or persons of Filipino 
descent who are citizeus of the Common- 
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wealth of the Philippines on the date of the 
enactment of this section, and who entered 
the United States prior to May 1, 1934, and 
have since continuously resided in the United 
States. The term Filipino persons or per- 
sons of Filipino descent as used in this act 
shall mean persons of a race indigenous to 
the Philippine Islands and shall not include 
persons who are of as much as one-half of 
a race ineligible to citizenship.” 

Sec. 3. Section 324 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out after 
the word “person” the words “including a 
native-born Filipino.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read 2 third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 401 (a) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 387) to 
amend section 401 (a) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to know 
what this bill is. May I ask that the bill 
be read for information? 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the Clerk will read the bill for 
information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the second proviso of section 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, approved October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; 8 U.S. C. 801 (a)), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided jurther, That a person who has acquired 
foreign nationality through the naturaliza- 
tion of his parent or parents, and who at the 
same time is a citizen of the United States, 
shall, if he is abroad and has rot theretofore 
expatriated himself as a citizen of the United 
States by his own voluntary act, be permitted 
at any time prior to January 13, 1947, to 
return to the Tinited States and take up 
permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be a 
citizen of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempoye. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I note 
that the next three bills deal with the 
Nationality Act as amended in 1940, and 
I wonder if they are all similar? I do 
not quite get the importance of this par- 
ticular bill that has just been read. If 
the other three are similar bills, it seems 
to me they require more consideration 
by the House, and unless someone can 
explain them more adequately than they 
have been up to the present time, I will 
be forced to object to their consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and the gentleman who just asked 
the question simply involves cases where 
parents have left the country, have taken 
a child born in the United States to the 
other side, and have become naturalized 
citizens of a foreign country. Under the 
present law, the child, notwithstanding 
the naturalization of his parents in some 
foreign country, can regain his United 
States citizenship if he returns to the 
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United States and takes up residence 
therein before he reaches the age of 23. 
A number of these American-born chil- 
dren have been unable to return to this 
country because of lack of transporta- 
tion resulting from present war condi- 
tions, and have thus been prevented from 
regaining and retaining their American 
citizenship. This bill simply extends the 
time limit to January 13, 1847. so that 
American citizens stranded abroad will 
not lose their citizenship because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control.: This 
bill passed the House during the last 
Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right toe object, this legisla~ 
tion ought to come in under the general 
rules of the House, if at all, and not come 
up by unanimous consent. As I said the 
other day, I am not willing to have our 
immigration laws destroyed piecemeal 
in this way. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FELLOWS. 
ject. 


AMENDMENT TO NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 511) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Messrs. RANKIN, SPRINGER, 
McGREGOR objected. 


AMENDING SECTION 201 (g) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 388) 
amending section 201 (g) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Messrs. RANKIN, SPRINGER, 
MILLER of Nebraska objected. 


DISCONTINUING CERTAIN REPORTS NOW 
REQUIRED BY LAW 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2504, to discontinue certain reports now 
required by law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve his request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman please state what his objec- 
tions are to this bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason for my request is to make 
sure that the membership of the House 


Mr. Speaker, I ob- 


and 


and 
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completely advised as to just what 

‘ts this bill makes unnecessary to 
“filed with the Congress. If the gen- 
tleman can assure us that the chair- 
men and ranking minority members of 

mmitice s having jurisdiction over 
laws requiring these reports have 
) consulted and have no objection to 
discontinuance of the reports, then 
t have no objection. 

Mr. CCCHRAN. May TI say to the gen- 

tleraan that practically this same bill 

i the House without objection in 

ss. It was reintroduced 

33 with several changes. 

sent to every committee 

attention to the bill, including 

i of the bill, and asking if there 

ny objection to any item in the bill. 

ceived one reply, and that was from 

airman of the gentleman’s own 

tee, the gentleman from Georgia 

tr, Vinson]. There was an item in 

ve with reference to oil properties 

at the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

Vinson! felt the committee would like to 
have a report on. 

Immediately upon receiving that in- 
formation, that provision was stricken 
from the bill. ° ae a the gentleman 
from Washington | Mr. Jackson], chair- 
man of aa Cc Seu on Indian Affairs, 

d that one of the three items in the 
bill be siricken. It is my intention to 
offer an amendment to strike that item 
out, Aside from those two, there is no 
complaint. 

This involves a large amount of money 
that is being wasted. There is an awful 
lot of manpower that is being used that 
could be used for other purposes. It also 
conserves a tremendous amount of pa- 
per, and there is no information at all 
Vi 





we re 
1 
Cc! 


( nmi 


hat will not be available to an indi- 
idual Member or any committee of Con- 
eress that wants it. I might say to the 
eentieman that some of these laws are 
160 years old and cannot be complied 
with, because the agency is not now in 
the Department as it was at the time 
the law was passed. 

Mr. COLE of New York. So that the 
gentleman will understand, I have no 
objection to the vill. I think it is highly 
meritorious. The only thing I want to 
be sure of is that the committees having 
jurisdiction over these reports are ad- 
vised of the step that is being taken by 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. Cara I can assure the gen- 
tleman there is absolutely no opposition; 

t least it has not been disclosed to the 
committee. 


ir. COLE of New York. There can- 


n be more than 8 or 10 commitiees 
involved. It would be a comparatively 

mple matter if the clerk of the gen- 
tleman’s committee w aaa phone to the 


Ae “4 
king minority members 


Chairmen to make sure 


S as Well as the 
that there is no 


objection. If tha it is done, then I have 
no objection. 
Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman 


Wants it to go over, 
but, as I say, the 


all well and good, 
bill was passed before 


COLE of New York. On that 
point, dees the gentleman tell us that this 
bill passed by unanimous consent be- 

2 
4 : 
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Mr. COCHRAN. 
the Senate. 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr. COCHRAN. And after it passed 
the Senate, some Senator said he had 
not examined it and asked to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But it was 
not passed on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was. It was 
passed on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, and I answered all questions at 
the time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Perhaps the 
gentleman is right, but I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES FOR FIRE- 
STATICN PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1379) 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to transfer by quitclaim 
deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to cer- 
tain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 531, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There being no objection, 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, State of 
California, the property hereinafter described 
and located at the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Los Angeles, Calif., subject to the 
conditions that the property shall be used for 
fire-station purposes and that 24 hours’ fire 
protection ke tomuned to all accessible parts 
of the Veterans’ Administration facility, Los 
Angles, Calif., without charge: 

That portion of lot 2, block 23, s 
of Rancho San Jose De Buenos 
per map recorded in book 26, page 
inclusive, Miscellane 
geles County, 
lows: 

Beginning at 
line of Veter: in 


It did, and it passed 


Was it on the 


Is there 
of the gentleman 


the Clerk 


ubdivision 
Ayres, as 

19 to 25, 
us Records of Los An- 
bounded and described as fol- 


a point in the northeasterly 
Avenue, formerly Lookout 


Avenue, as described in deed recorded in book 
5162, page 231, of deeds, records of said county, 
distant thereon elation leet northwesterly 


from the hn 
twenty-foot 
county of L 
described in parc 


rtherly line of that certain 
strip of land conveyed to the 
s Angeles for drainage purposes, 
el 1 of deed recorded in book 


7376, page 225, Official Records of said 
county, said point of beginning being distant 
along said northeasterly line of Veteran Ave- 





nue northwester!l 
three and elg 


y seven hundred and thirty- 


+ + ) j weireadth t > 
ity-five one-hundredths feet 


ot 
one 


we 


from the northwesterly line of Wilshire 
Boulevard, one hundred feet wide; thence 
northwesterly along said northeasterly line 
one hundred feet; thence northeasterly at 
right angles to said northeasterly line one 
hundred and fifty feet; thence southeas 
parallel with said northeasterly line of Ve - 
eran Avenue one hundred feet; thence sout! 
westerly in a direct line one hundred and 
fifty feet to the point of b« 
ing three hundred and forty-four one- 
thousandths acre, more or less. 

The deed authorized by this act shall - 
tain the express reservation that should 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., either fail to 1 
the property for fire-stat on purposes or fur- 
nish 24 hours’ fire protection to all accessi! 
parts of the Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Los Angeles, Calif., then : 
interest 


Zinning; cont il- 


ull right, title, and 
in such property shall revert to and 
revest in and be yperty of the 
United States, except in the event tha 1c} 
failure to so furnish fire protection is tem- 
porary and is due to corditions beyond the 
control of the city of Los Angeles. ‘The de 
shall further provide that in the event 
all right, title, and interest in such property 
s0 revert to and revest in the United States, 
the city of Los Angeles may remove the buiid- 
ings and structures then existing on n 
property upon condition that said city of L 

21 restore the land as nearly as pos- 
sible to its former condition without expense 
to the United States. 


come the pre 





The bill was ordered to be read at third 
time, was read the third time, and vassec, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 1379, was 
laid on the table. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


e Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2123) 
authorizing the Administrator of Veter- 
ne Affairs to grant an easement in cer- 
tain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 530, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and dire 
to grant an easement to the county of D: 


State of Texas, for highway purposes in cer- 

tain lands of ‘the Veterans’ Ad: 

facility, Dallas, Tex., described as fe 
Beginning at the uthneast corner of the 

Veterans’ Administration, Dallas, Tex.; said 


corner is the intersec n of the north line 
of Ledbetter Drive with the southwe ] 
of the J. K. Sloan survey, abstract No. 1310 
which is also the northeast line of the F. § - 
ler survey, abstract No. 1278 ence x 
and bounds, north thirty degrees we 

f the V 


the easterly boundary line « 
Administration reservation two thousand and 
twenty-three and eight-tenths feet; 
north thirty-eight degrees and fifty n 


west continuing alone said easterly bouns 
line three hundred and two and threc-te 
feet; thence north fifty-seven degre 
three 


minutes west five hundred and thi - 
five and six-tenths feet to a point in 1 
easterly boundary li cof the V« 
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te a 


Administration reservation; thence north 
eighty-three degrees and three minutes west 
along said easterly boundary line thirty-one 
and nine-tenths feet; thence north fifty-eight 
degrees and thirty-three minutes west con- 
tinuing along said easterly boundary line 
four hundred and eighty and nine-tenths 
fect; thence south thirty-two degrees and 
fifty-seven minutes west thirty-three and 
four-tenths feet; thence south fifty-seven 
Cegrees and three minutes east eight hundred 
and thirty-three and seven-tenths feet; 
thence on a curve to the right, with a radius 
cf one thousand two hundred and forty- 
three and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet, 
five hundred and eighty-seven and two- 
tenths feet along the curve, the chord of 
which bears south forty-three degrees thirty- 
one minutes and thirty seconds east five 
hundred and eighty-one and sixty-seven one- 
hundrecths feet; thence south thirty degrees 
ast one thousand nine hundred and eight- 
een and two-tenths feet to a point in the 
north line of Ledbetter Drive; thence north 
sixty degrees east sixty feet to the point of 
beginning; containing four and forty-one 
one-huncredths acres, more or less. 

The easement herein authorized to be 
granted shall be limited to the period of time 
the aforesaid lands are required and actually 
used for highway purposes, and when no 
longer so required and used, all interests 
herein authorized to be conveyed in said 
lands shall cease and determine. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
leid on the table. 


A similar House bill, H. R. 2123, was 
leid on the table. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER, HASTINGS, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 533) 
authorizing the State of Minnesota De- 
partment of Highways to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Hastings, Minn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the pcestal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the State of Minnesota Department 
of Highways be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Hastings, 
Minn., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the 
Siate cf Minnesota Department of Highways 
all such righis and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, pos- 
6ess, and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the 
condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Pace 2, line 18, insert the following: 

“Src. 8. The authority ‘granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 

Line 22, strike out “3" and insert “4.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, WILLIAMSON, 
W. VA. 


The Clerk called the bill GH. R. 1184) 
to authorize Slater Branch Bridge and 
Road Club to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free suspension bridge across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at 
cr near Williamson, W. Va. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, there are 
four bills on the calendar today reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction of highway 
bridges or foot bridges over navigable 
waters. In two of these authorizations 
a limitation is contained requiring that 
construction be commenced within 2 
years and completed within 4 years. In 
the other two measures there is no such 
limitation. The biil now before the 
House is one of those bills which do not 
have the 2-year limitation. Apparently 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has adopted as a matter 
of policy the requirement that action be 
taken under this authorization within a 
2-year period. If it is to be applied to 
One case, it should be made applicable to 
all. Therefore, at the proper time I shall 
offer such an amendment to the pending 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Slater Branch 
Bridge and Road Club (not incorporated), its 
successors or assigns, is hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free sus- 
pension bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River between 
Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va., 
at mile 52.5 at or near Williamson, W. Va., at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “not incorpo- 
rated).’’ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


APRIL 17 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York: Page 2, after line 6, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sre. 2. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actuai construction of 
the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “2” and insert “3.” 


The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS TH 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR NE\ 
ORLEANS, LA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1652) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Louisiana to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted. etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Louisiana to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near New Orleans, in accordance 
with the provis‘ons of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters”, approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and lim- 
itations contained in that act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment perfecting the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: 

On page 2, after line 2, insert a new sec- 
tion: 

“Section 3. The authority granted by this 
act shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the bridge herein authorized is not com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “2” and 
insert “3.” 


. 
4 


r 
v 


< 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PIGEON RIVER, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1659) 
authorizing the Department of H'ghways 
of the State of Minnesota to cons ruct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Pigeon River. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facillf- 
tate international commerce, improve the 
postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Minnesota is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Pigeon River, so far as the United 
States has jurisdiction over the waters of 


& 
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evich river, at a point suitable to the interests 
vigation below High Falls on said Pigeon 

_on Trunk Highway No. 61, in accord- 

» with the provisions of the act entitled 
act to regulate the construction of 
idces over navigable waters,” approved 
tarch 23, 1906, subject to the conditions and 
1itations contained in this act, and sub- 

t to the approval of the proper authorities 

, the Dominion of Canada. 

2. The rights, privileges, and powers 

erred upon the Department of Highways 

the State of Minnesota by this act may be 

exercised by such department in cooperation 

1 the Dominion of Canada or any political 

ibdivision or agency thereof, which may 

ee with such department in the construc- 

maintenance, and operation of such 
riage. 

Sec. 3. The authority granted by this act 
hall terminate if the actual construction 
of the bridge herein ae is not com- 

enced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the d “se of the enactment of 
t act. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


by 


he bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 

ime, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
‘ sider was laid on the table. 


THE SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1656) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to modify the provisions of a contract 
for the purchase of a power plant for use 
in connection with the San Carlos irriga- 
iion project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is t 
objection to the pr 
the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the author of the bill some questions 

i out this. It would seem, as I read the 
report, that the Office of Indian Affairs 
entered into a legitimate contract with a 
corporation for certain payments; that 
this corporation did not get the business 
which they expected from the Govern- 
ment and now they want to squeal out 
of the contrac Personally, I do not 
think it is the proper kind of a bill, but 
I would like to ask the author of the 
bill about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
eentleman does not have a correct pic- 
iure in mind. This bill covers this sit- 
uation: The Christmas Copper Co., of 
Arizona, sold a Diesel electric power 
plant to the Government for approxi- 
mately $60,000. Incidentally, that wasa 
little more than half the actual value of 
t This was sold to the Govern- 


there 
‘sent consideration of 





the plant. 
ment at a time when water was very lew 
in San Carlos Lake behind Coolidge Dam 
and power was needed for pumping on 
he Indian reservation below Coolidge 
Jam. The consideration was as follows: 
A part of that price was to be paid in 
h and was paid, but $33,000 of it was 
to be paid in electric power. The Gov- 
ernment was to furnish the company this 
power. All of that power was to be 
‘nn by the Christmas Copper Co., ac- 
cording to the contract, by the end of the 
ar 1944. The Christmas Copper Co. 
had an understanding with the War Pro- 
cuction Board whereby they would ex- 
tend their mining facilities, the copper 


mine and mining of fluxing ore. But 
only a part of that arrangement was 
carried through, so that the Christmas 
Copper Co. could not use all of the 
$33,000 worth of electric power within 
the time limit. This failure was through 
no fault of theirs. 

They asked to have the contract modi- 
fied. The Government was willing to 
modify it but there was so much delay 
that the end of the year 1944 came be- 
fore any contract was modified. This 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to modify that contract so that 
the remaining approximate] y $18,000 
could be paid to this company in electric 
power. It is a just and fair bill. Itisa 
legal claim against the Government and 
this is, in my judgment, proper authori- 
zation. 

Mr. KEAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man, the gentleman from Arizona said 
there was an arrangement with the War 
Production Board. The report says “at 
the time the contract was entered into 
it appeared as though the War Produc- 
tion Board would approve a greatly ex- 
panded program.” It seems to me that 
this company has entered into a normal 
business risk and has made a mistake, 
like we al! do when we are in business, 
and that there is no reason why they 
should be bailed out by legislation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; this is not a 
matter of “bailing out” the company, but 
finishing proper payment on this pur- 
chase. Let me say further that the War 
Production Board has relied greatly 
upon this company, not so much in the 
production of copper, but in the produc- 
tior. of fluxing ore, which ore is neces- 
sary at the smelters at Ray and Hayden, 
Ariz., and without which much needed 
copper could not be produced. 

Mr. KEAN. If the gentleman will get 
a letter from the War Production Board 
recommending this bill, I will not object. 

Meantime, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of a 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


READJUSTING THE RATES OF POSTAGE 
ON FOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
readjusting the rates of 
fourth-class mail matter, 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that this 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the 
mwran from Jlinois? 

There was no objection. 
AMENDING SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 OF THE 
RECLAMATION ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 528), 
to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), for the purpose of extending the 


; there 
centle- 


2502), 
postage on 
and for other 


I ask 
bill be 


Ts there 
gentle- 
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time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and fo r alias related purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 
S. 37 is an identical bill. I ask 
meus consent that it be substitut 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For each project contract unit where a 
repayment contract is entered into pursuant 
to this section, each year the percentage of 
the normal returns for said year by which 
the annual returns of said year exceed or 
are less than said normal returns shall be 
determined by the Secretary. For each unit 
or major fraction of a unit of said percentage 
of said increase or decrease there shall be an 
increase or decrease, respectively, of 2 percent 
in the amount or amounts of the instailment 
or installments for said year under the 
organization’s obligation or obligations as 
determined under subsections (b) and (e) of 
this section. Said latter amount or amounts 
as thus increased or decreased shall be the 
payment or payments of construction 
charges due and payable for said year, except 
that in no event shall the amount of the 
said payment or payments due and payable 
for any year be less than 15 percent nor, as 
determined by the Secretary, more than from 
150 to 200 percent, inclusive, of the amount 
or amounts of the installment or install- 
ments for said year under the org: 
obligation or obligations as determined un- 
der subsections (b) and (e) of this 
The Secretary is hereby authorized to amend 
any repayment contracts heretofore or here- 
after entered into pursuant to the provisions 
of this section to conform to the provisions 
of this amendment.” 

See. 2. Section 7 (c) of 
Project Act of 1929 is 
as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shall 
report to the Congre Ss on any proposed con- 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section, 
and he may execute any such contract on 
behalf of the United States only after ap- 
proval thereof has been given by act of Con- 


the bill 
unani- 
ed for 


nizations 





section. 


the Reclamation 
hereby amended to read 








gress. Contracts, so approved, however, may 
nd amended from time to time by mutual 
agreement and without further approval by 
a megress if such amendments are within the 
scope of authority heretofore or hereafter 
granted to the Secrctary under any act, 
except t amendments providing for re- 
pa yment of construction charges in a period 
of years longer than authorized by this act, 


as it may be amended, shall be effective only 


when approved by Congres 

‘ Ec. 3. Section 17 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read as 
I 1 . 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for mecqdiication of existing 
repayment contracts or other forms of cbli- 
gations to pay construction charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or 


December 31 of the fifth full calendar year 
fier the cessation of h¢ ies in the pre t 
war, as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resclution of ths 
Congress, whichever period is the longet 
‘(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsec 
to defer the time for the payment of sucn 








a4 
ek 
part of any installments of construction 
charges under any repayment contract or 


other form of cbligation (exclusive of con- 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsection 
(a) of this section as he deems necessary to 
adjust such instaliments to amounts within 
the probable ability of the water users to pay. 
Any such deferment shall be effected oniy 
after findings by the Secretary that the in- 
staliments under consideration probably can- 
not be paid on their due dates without undue 
burden on the water users, considering the 
various facters which in the Secretary's 
judgment bear on the ability of the water 
users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
prcvisions relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in the interest of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 12 
months after the action cf deferment, they 
shall be effected only by a formal supple- 
mental contract. Such a contract shall pro- 
vide by its terms that, it being only an in- 
terim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in 
themselves, to be construed as a criterion of 
the terms of any amendatory contract that 
may be negotiated pursuant to section 3, 4, 
or 7 of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 528) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 9 OF THE BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2742), 
to amend section 9 of the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act, approved December 21, 
1928. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057, 
1063, 43 U. S. C., sec. 617h) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“All lands of the United States found by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be prac- 
ticable of irrigation and reclamation by the 
irrigation works authorized herein shall be 
withdrawn from public entry. Thereafter, 
at the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, such lands shall be opened for entry, 
in tracts varying in size but not exceeding 
160 acres, as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in accordance with the 
provisions of the reclamation law, and any 
such entryman shall pay an equitable share 
in accordance with the benefits received, as 
determined by the said Secretary, of the 
construction cost of said canal and appurte- 
nant structures; said payments to be made 
in such installments and at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in accordance with the provisions of 
the said reclamation law, and shall constitute 
revenue from said project and ke covered into 
the fund herein provided for: Provided, That 
all persons who served in the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
during World War No. II, the War with Ger- 
many, the War with Spain, or in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in the Philip- 
pines, and who have been honorably sep- 
arated or discharged therefrom or placed in 
the Regular Army or Naval Reserve, shall 
have the exclusive preference right for a 
period of 3 months to ecnter said lands, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 4 of the act of December 
5, 1924 (43 Stat. 672, 702, 43 U.S. C., sec. 433) ; 
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and also, so far as practicable, preference 
shall be given to said persons in all con- 
struction work authorized by this chapter: 
Provided furiher, That in the event such an 
ntry shall be relinquished at any time prior 
to actual residence upon the land by the 
entryman for not less than 1 year, lands 
so relinquished shall not be subject to entry 
for a period of CO days after the filing and 
notation of the relinquishment in the local 
land office, and after the expiration of said 
60-day period such lands shall be open to 
entry, subject to the preference in this sec- 
tion provided.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a moiion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INSURING A SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC 
NATURAL RUBBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2347) 
to provide and insure a dependable sup- 
ply of domestic natural rubber, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, in view 
of the fact that this bill inaugurates a 
new program for the Government by 
way of subsidizing the cultivation of 
rubber in this country and adopts a new 
policy, I feel it should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TLINGIT AND HAIDA INDIANS OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1804) 
to amend the act of Congress entitled 
“An act for the relief of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska,” approved June 
5, 1942. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill?. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask somebody to explain why the re- 
port and the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior both provide for a 3-year 
extension of time, and the bill itself 
provides for an extension of 6 years. 

In line 9 the language is: “is hereby 
extended for a period of 6 years from and 
after the date of the approval of this 
act.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I may say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the 
chairman of the committee is not pres- 
ent. He is out of the city. It is, however, 
only a difference of the time during 
which claims may be filed and approved. 
Ii has already been extended for a period 
of 3 years, but they ran into difficulties 
and have not been able to present the 
claims properly. They are now asking 
this additional extension. I am sorry I 
cannot explain the matter further. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the language 
very plainly reads: “6 years.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. From and after the 
date of the approval of this act. I am 
perfectly willing to let them have the 
3 years that the committee and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior recommended. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yie! 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle. 
man wiil observe that this bill ame 
existing law, an act which was passe 1 
June 5, 1942. It amends that act to 
read “6 years” instead of 3. The effect 
of this bill is to add 3 more years to the 
period already granted, makine the total] 
6 instead of 3, the time to run from June 
5, 1942, 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct: 
the time is extended for 3 years only, 

The SPEAKER tro tempore. Is there 
objection to th: present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled 
“An act for the relief of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska,” approved June 5, 
1942 (56 Stat. 323), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“That the time within which suit or suits 
may be filed by the Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska under the terms of the act 
of Congress of June 19, 1935 (ch. 275, 49 
Stat. L. 388), is hereby extended for a period 
of 6 years from and after the date of the 
approval of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2286) 
amending the act of June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and 
interpreter of the Klamath General 
Council, members of the Klamath busi- 
ness committee and other committees 
appointed by said Klamath General 
Council, and official delegates of the 
Klamath Tribe, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I ask that this bill 
be explained by whoever knows anything 


nas 
’ 


M Ol 


about it. If not, I shall be obliged to 
object. 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 


shall be glad to give the gentleman the 
benefit of what I know about the bill. 
I was in the committee at the time it 
was considered. 

This ill amends present law so as to 
permit the Indians to way their em- 
ployees from their funds a little higher 
salaries than they are being paid now. 

It was held that the old overtime pay 
act did not apply to these employees, 
consequently they are underpaid. The 
Indian Service believes they should be 
paid a little higher. This bill simply 
lifts the limitation, but the pay which 
the Indians may give their employees out 
of their own funds must be approved by 
the Secretary. 

The next change that is made is that 
the $10,000 limitation per year is lifted, 
raised to $15,009. This tribe handles 
$3,000,000 annually, and the sum of $19,- 
000 is insufficient to take care of the 
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s necessary to handle the busi- 
the Indian trike. For this sum 
ynot get the proper kind of men. 
n now employed were employed 

understanding that action 
i be taken to see to it that they 
eauivelent of the increase that 
under the over- 


lemplovees got 


ses of the bill. 

ivil. WDPCE iker, I beliey € 
important a bill and too 
L be p issed with so little 

on. I therefore ask unani- 
neent, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 

d over without prejudice. 
AKER pro tempore. Is there 


to the request of the gentleman 


Vt cy 





as no objection. 
\TION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
NLAMATH RESERVATION, OREG 
Clerk called the bill (H. R. 22 
de for the conservation of fish 
ildlife on the Klamath Reservation 
Ovezon, and for other purposes 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
mm to the present consideration of 


ing no objection, the Clerk 
follows: 

cited, ete., That the general council 

Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Ya- 

1 of Snake Indians be, and they 

>, authorized to adopt a fishing, 

trapping code for regulating 


1 hunting on their reservation in 
r conserving and restoring fish 
fe thereon 


d code shall become effective 
fed by the Commissioner of In- 
Any employee of the Depart- 
Interior authorized by the Sec- 
Interior to enforce such code 
d, with or without warrant, to 
r non-Indian committing 
iid reguiations or tribal codes 
l 


e or view and to seize all fish 


and all guns, ammunition, boat 
kle, traps, and other equipment 


of being used in the taking of fish 
which are found in the pos- 
‘ n-Indian at the 
his arrest E ns so arrested shall 
immediately for examination or 
iore (an officer) a United States com- 
or court of competent jurisdiction, 
shall be delivered 
1 into the custody of the (officer) 

ted States commissioner or court before 
uch person is taken. Any employee 
nt of the Interior authorized 
ction provided is also empowered 
y warrant of arrest, search war- 
r lawful process issued by (an 
United States commissioner or 
competent jurisdiction for the en- 





p ty so seized 


» De ni 





f said code. Warrants shall be 
ily upon proper oath or affirmation 
* probable cause. 


Any person who shall violate such 
ill be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
conviction thereof shall be fined 

>» than $500 or imprisonment for no 

6 months, or both. Any United 
commissioner or court of competent 

ion may order the forfeiture to the 

ath and Medoc Tribes and Yahooskin 

i of Snake Indians or the United States 

ll fish and he ge and all guns, ammuni- 
ishing tackle, traps, and other equip- 

ent found in a p ion of the offender 
h could be used in taking oops and wiid- 
Forfeits shall be disposed of as directed 
commissioner or the c ee In lieu 


ct 





of forfeiture the commissioner or the court 
may order the return of such equipment to 
the owner within 1 year 


With the following committee amend- 

nents: 

The amendments are as follows: 

In line 10, page 2, strike the words “(an 
Officer) .” 

In line 12, page 2, strike the word “(offi- 


17, page 2, strike the words “(an 





fo 
wo 
- 
+ 


substitute therefor the word “of 

On page 3, add the following section: 

“Sec. 4. Nothing cc 
be held or construed 
any rights, including 
treaty of taking fish in 
included in the resery 
and Modoc Tribes 
Snake Indians.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be ener 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
AUTHORIZING THE LEASING OF INDIAN 

LANDS 

The Clerk called the bill .H. R. 2586) 
to authorize the leasing of Indian lands 
for business and other purpo 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
objection to the present consideration 
the bill? 





were 


yssed 





Mr. JE? IN. Mr. Speaker, rese 
the right to object, will someone plea; 
explain this legislation? 


Mr. FERNANDEZ Mr. Speaker, in 
this bill it is provided that the Indians 
be permitted to make saan for 25 _ S 
with the consent of the Indian Service. 
Under the present law they can only 
make leases for 5 years in some cases and 
for 10 years in other cases. It is neces- 
times lease property for air- 
port purposes, for example, and they will 
not take this land for only 10 years. 
These people will have to have a longer 
term than that. Likewise, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on occasions wants 
to lease land on which to place experi- 
ment stations and they cannot do it be- 

cause the time limit is too short. The 

Indians themselves cannot develop their 
lands because ser who are in position 
to develop the lands will not teke them 
for 5 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
the gentleman, 


Mr. Speaker, I thank 


but this kind of legisla- 


tion should be considered by the —e 
mittee on Indian An airs. = 
proper manner in which to 1 tt 





is an important matter and certainly 
should not come to the floor of the House 
and be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERNANDE Mr. Speeker, th 
Committee on Indian Affairs has unan- 
imously recommended the bill the De- 
partment has reported on the bill di 
for it, the Secretary of the Interior h 
recommended passage of the bill, and 
there is no objection from any source 
that I know of to the legislation. The 
Bure of the Budget has no objection 
to the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reque : of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr 
completes the call of the 
Consent Calendar. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Spex ; 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement made by a former Member of 
this He use, Villiam F. Bennett, as presi- 
dent of t 


wn 
+ ie 


» Empire State Society, at th 
el, in New York, at 6:15 p. m., 


April 12 

The SPEAKER pro te! Is there 
ob on to the recuest of the ntle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PLIEF OF HANSON, CRTH, AND 
STEVENSON, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent ‘ om 
mittee on Claims be discharged ym fur- 
ther consideration of the bill cH RP. 1801) 
for the relief of Hanson, Orth, and Ste 
vensen, Inc., and that the bill be referre 
to the Committee on War Claim 


the SPEAKER pro tempore. Is thei 





Lion to the request of ¢ ntlema 
New York? 


ere was no obi 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MILLER of N » asked ond 
Vv 1 permission to eXi i 
marks in the Appendix of the I ) 
and de an editoric! 

PRIVATE CA : 

The SFEAKER pro ¢ Ti 
Pr \ C n¢ i, ¢ \ 4 t rk \ 
c t fi il 1 | e Calcn- 
OF 
CLAIMS OF MESSRS. ‘ A. CARD 


AND ANDERSON T. HERD 


The Clerk called the b 
to provide for an appeal fro: 
sion of the Court of Clain n l 
stituted by George A. Carden and An- 
Herd. 

COCHRAN and SPRi 
objected, and, under the rule, the bi! 
was recommitted to the Commi > on 
the Judiciary. 





Be é d, etc., T] - 
t the immigra 4 t : 
the suance of immigrat v for admis- 
sion to the United Stat for pern ent resi- 
dence and relating to admiss t port 
entry of aliens as immi it * perman 
residence in the United St the provis 
< eC 3 of the Imm 1A ( ] i 
(39 & 75). as @mended (U.S. C€ title ¢ 
sec. 1 (e)), which exclude f Y mi 
i » the United §& S 5 > 
been convicted of « 1 ha con - 
ted r l I 
in ing 7 l turp not here- 
[ I held t t I mg ¢ 
on l a 4 
a } f I 
steal! ( I 
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found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws an immigration visa may be 
issued and admission granted to Elias Baum- 
garten under this act upon application here- 
after filed. 


The bili was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAM D. MOAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1486) 
for the relief of Sam D. Moak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sam 
D. Moak, of Norfield, Miss., the sum of 
$8,610, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages sustained by 
him on account of the destruction of a con- 
crete building by the One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Engineers Combat Battalion on 
the 29th of May 1944; said building being 
destroyed by this combat battalion without 
any authority whatever given by the owner, 
Sam D. Moak: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike cut “$8,610” and in- 
sert “$2,500.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Do ttivEr to 
the committee amendment: 

Strike out ‘$2,500” and insert, ‘'$1,250.” 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

REALTY BOND & MORTGACE CO 

ROBERT W. KEITH 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1055) 
for the relief of the Realty Bond & Mort- 
gage Co. and Robert W. Keith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. TRIMBLE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


AND 


COLD SPRING, MINN. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2008) 


for the relief of the Village of Cold 
Spring, Minn. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


’ The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RUTH COX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2427) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Cox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ruth Cox, 
the sum of $10,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mrs. Ruth Cox against the United 
States on account of the death of her hus- 
band, Lonnie Cox, who was killed in a colli- 
sion between the car which he was driving 
and a United States Army truck, part of a 
motor convoy, on United States Highway 
Route 60 between Evansville, Ind., and Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., on April 28, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “Cox”, insert 
“of 743 Keep Street, Linden, N. J.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$3,000.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MORGAN CREAMERY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 952) 
for the relief of the Morgan Creamery 
Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. 


amendments were 


Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the reauest of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 
There was no objection. 
EDWARD J. KELLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2687) 
to grant the honorary rank of colonel to 
Edward J. Kelly, major and Superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in appreciation and 
recognition of Edward J. Kelly's 39 years of 
devoted service to the District of Columbia 
and its residents, that he shall have the hon- 
orary rank of colonel during the remaining 
period of his encumbency in such office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DAVE HOUGARDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 544) fo, 
the relief of Dave Hougardy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitited to the Committee on 
Claims. 


CLINTON L. HOLMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1487) 
for the relief of Clinton L. Holmes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Clif- 
ton L. Holmes, of McComb, Miss., the sum ot 
$458.15, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States, being the amount 
that was paid him by the postmaster at Mc- 
Comb, Miss., for overtime work as superin- 
tendent of the branch office of the McComb 
post office at Camp Van Dorn, Miss., for the 
quarters ending June, September, and De- 
cember 1943, which sums the Comptroller 
General says were erroneously paid to him 
and a demand is now heing made that the 
Post Office Department be reimbursed by said 
Clifton L. Holmes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting claus: 
and insert “That the Comptroller Genera! of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to allow credit in the accounts ot 
the postmaster at McComb, Miss., for pay- 
ments totaing $458.15 representing overiim 
compensation paid by the postmaster for the 
quarters ended June, September, and De- 
cember 1943 to Clifton L. Holmes, of McComb, 
Miss., which sum the Comptroller General 
holds was erroneously paid to him, and, in 
respect of which a demand now. is bein 
made that the Post Office Department be 
reimbursed by said Clifton L. Holmes. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Tre: 
ury be, and he is hereby, authorized aid 
directed to pay. out of any money in th: 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clifton L. Holmes, such portion of the total 
amount mentioned in section 1 as he had 
refunded to the United States: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriaicd 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereo! 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of servict 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall b: 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agrced 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADOLPH PFANNENSTIEHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1952) 
for the relief of Adolph Pfannenstiehl. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MCGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitied to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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Line 6, 
“$5,861.85.” 

Line 7, after “settlement” insert “of all 
claims.” 

Line 7, after “the” strike out the remainder 
of the bill and insert the following: “United 
States on account of the injury and death of 
Myles Perz as the result of an accident which 
occurred on January 29, 1944, at the inter- 
section of Kedzie Avenue and Fillmore Street 
in Chicago, Ill., when the said Myles Perz 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MATHEW MATTAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1031) 
for the relief of Mathew Mattas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mathew Mattas, 
New York City, the sum of $50,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Mathew Mattas 
against the United States on account of se- 
vere per_onal injuries sustained by him on 
January 28, 1943, when he was struck by a 
United States Army truck at Amsterdam 
Avenue and West One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York City: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to cr received by any agent 
or attorney on aceount of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shail be urlowful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


strike out “$10,000 and insert 


amendments were 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Mathew” and in- 
sert “Matthew.” 


Line 6, strike cut “$50,000” and insert 
**$12,500.” 

Line 7, strike cut “Mathew” and insert 
“Matthew.” 

The committee amendments’ were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended So as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Matthew Mattas.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GEORGE HAMPTON 


The Clerk cailed the bill CH. R. 1083) 
for the relief of George Hampton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and direcied to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George Hampton, 1862 Oak Grove Street, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., the sum of $50,000 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and property 
damage sustained when he emerged irom the 
entrance of the Union Trust Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and while crossing Grant Street 
was struck by a vehicle driven by William E. 
Wagner, who was employed by the United 
States Postal Service, on November 24, 1942: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$12,361.23.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARGARET M. MEERSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1241) 
for the relief of Margaret M. Meersman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Margaret M. Meers- 
man, Moline, Ill., the sum of $60. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Margaret M. Meers- 
man against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of the cost of travel from Moline, II, 
to Sweetwater, Tex., while under official or- 
ders to report for Women’s Airforce Service 
Pilot training, which training was terminated 
while the claimant was en route to Sweet- 
water, Tex., as a resuit of administrative ac- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shail be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAM WADFORD 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 1482) 
for the relief of Sam Wadford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sam 
Wacford, of Vicksburg, Miss., the sum of 
$10,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for injuries received 
by him on April 17, 1943, when a freight car 
of the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Co., containing war materials, exploded in 
the railroad yards at Vicksburg, Miss., said 
car being under the supervision of officers 
of the United States Army at the time: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “Sam” and 
insert the words “the legal guardian of 
Samuel.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Samuel Wadford.” 


DR. ALMA RICHARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1710) 
for the relief of Dr. Alma Richards and 
Mrs. Mary Block. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
1710 be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


FRANCES X. SERVAITES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1847) 
for the relief of Francis X. Servaites. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to allow credit in the 
account of Francis X. Servaites, an employce 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority em- 
ployed as housing manager of the Willow 
Court housing project (project No. MICH- 
20058), Willow Run Village housing project 
(project No. MICH-20060), and Willow Park 
housing project (project No. MICH--20113), 
Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw County, 
Mich., in the sum of $4,762.97, together with 
interest thereon, public funds for which he 
is accountable, and which were stoien, with- 
out his fault, from a safe in the administra- 
tion building of the Willow Court housing 
project sometime between the close of busi- 
ness at 5:15 p. m. on October 4, 1943, and 
the opening of business at 8:45 a. m. on 
October 5, 1943: Provided, That the said 
Francis X. Servaites is hereby relieved of 
pecuniary responsibility for the loss of said 
public funds. 


amendment was 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH BRUNETTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1952) 
for the relief of Joseph Brunette. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as foliows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 15 to 20, inclusive, 
of the act entitled “An act to previde com- 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 742), as 
amended, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is authorized and 
directed to receive and consider, as though 
filed on time, the claim of Joseph Brunette, 











aulieu, Minn., for compensation for 
lity alleged to have resulted from in- 
es sustained by him on February 15, 

in the course of his employment as 
enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps at Twin Lakes, Minn. Such claim 
chall be filed within 60 days after the effec- 
; date of this act, and no benefits shall 

ue prior to such effective date. 


2 
C di 


With the following committee amend- 

ment: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “in the Cotmrne 
; employment” and insert “while work- 


ing on project CCC-ID, Naytahwaush, Minn.’ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

ALEXANDER SAWYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2361) 
y the relief of Alexander Sawyer. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
| directed to pay, out of any money in 
e Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
xander Sawyer, of 17 Donald Road, Dor- 
ter, Mass., the sum of $11,550, in full 
faction of all claims against the United 
s for personal injuries, medical and 
pital expenses, and loss of income sus- 
ned by him as the result of an accident 
when an Army ambulance struck him on 
Elue Hill Avenue, Do*chester, Mass., on Jan- 
y 16, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
unt appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
) or received by any agent or attorney on 
unt of services rendered in connection 
th this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
\ is of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
ill be fined in any sum not exceeding 
1060 





Vith the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out “$11,550” and 
insert “$5,000.” 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
ime, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

LEBANON WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2782) 
the relief of the Lebanon Woclen 
] , Inc 

lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. ; there 
hjection to the present a ration of 
1]? 

McGREGOR and Mr. 
\ 1, and, under the 
nmitted to the 


hilo. 


SPRINGER 
rule, the bill was 
Committee on 


JACK 


Kk SCARTON 

he Clerk called the bill (H. R. 267) 
the relief of Jack Scarton or John 
on, formeriy Simon Jan Skarzen- 


There 


being no objection, the Clerk 
i the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
of the immigration and naturalization 
the Attorney General is hereby au- 
zed and directed to cancel the warrant 
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of arrest against Jack Scarton, alias John 
Skarton, formerly Simon Jan Skarzenski, 
heretofore issued on the grounds that admis- 
sien to the United States had been fraud- 
ulently gained, and that he has been con- 
victed of or admits having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involv- 
ing moral turpitude prior to entry into the 
United States, to wit: Carnal abuse and per- 
jury, and that he shall hereafter be deemed 
to have been Jawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 
1, 1939. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-contro! officer to deduct one number 
from the Polish quota of the first year that 
the said Polish quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN DAMACUS 


The Clerk called the bill 
for the relief of John Damacus. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, the Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to cancel the war- 
rant of arrest and the order of deportation 
against John Damacus heretofore issued on 
the ground that admission to the United 
States had been fraudulently gained, and 
that he shall hereafter be deemed to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on April 15, 1927. 


R. 270) 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the word 
“in” and insert the word “on”; after the 
word “April” insert “15”. 

On line 10 of page 1, after the period, in- 
sert: “Upon the enactment of this Act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the Rumanian quota of the first year 
that the said Rumanian quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

JANE THAYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2286) 
for the relief of Jane Thever. 


amendments were 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jane 
Theyer, of Bellingham, W: ash. the sum of 
$9,478.84, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital ex; 
dent thereto as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps truck, at the intersection of Maple 
and Jersey Streets, Bellingham, Wash., on 
March 27, 1938: Provided, That no part 
amount appropriated in this act in exces 

10 percent thereof shall be i ivered 
to or rec eive d by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


enses incle- 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

REALTY BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 

ROBERT W. KEITH 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar 
152, H. R. 1055, for the relief of the Realty 
Bond & Morigage Co., and Robert W. 
Keith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Realty Bond 
& Mortgage Co. and Robert W. Keith, both 
of Battle Creek, Mich., the sum of $3,882.95 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Realty 
Bond & Mortgage Co. and the said Robert 
W. Keith against the United States for serv- 
ices rendered under a contract with the 
United States in connection with precuri: 
options on certain real property in Calhoun 
and Kalamazoo Counties adjacent to Fort 
Custer, Mich. 


AND 


With the following 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, 
insert $3,000.” 

Page 2, line 4, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Myr. 

Sveaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the eg nan from Né 


+n — 
commiutvee amend- 


strike out “$3,882.95” and 


agent 


amendments were 


entlen 





‘a was 
re wa: 


i no objection. 
ML. ROGERS ( f N W 


York. Mr 


Speaker, I rise in the confidence that I 
speak for 12,000.990 young men and 
women in the service of their country, 
and that I voice an urge that is at this 
moment in the hearis of all of them— 
the yearning to honor their late beloved 
Commander “in Chief and to honor him 
in their own way. 

It is a question i t] b of my 
C 1eS o dad ] Mr. Speaker, 
whether the high 1 tion cf cour- 

e Within the ft of our G wn 
shall be bestowed on that soldier-ste 
mean who led our fighting men, who l 


them so gallantly and so fai 


to victory before he fe 
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_ Yes. It is for us to decide. Butina 
larger sense, Mr. Speaker, who among 
us can say “aye” or “nay” to such an 
award? It is already made, 12,000,000 
times. If we would, Mr. Speaker, we 
of the Congress could do no more than 
add, in humble gratitude, our own ap- 
proval to an expression of the love and 
the loyalty of that multitude of Ameri- 
cans toward him who was their chief. 

Therefore, I ask of my colleagues not 
that they confer honor where honor is 
already paid in such generous, eager 
abundance from young, brave hearts of 
Americans fighting for their country, 
but to vote this question rather as if 
each of us in this House is availing him- 
self of a rare privilege—the privilege 

rested in him of adding his cwn vote to 
that great silent ballot already cast 
around the world. 

In proposing a resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
to award the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, I can think of no more fitting close 
to these remarks than the lines that 
came from a greater pen than mine— 
lines which I believe express the feeling 
that is in the heart of these young men 
and women who are fighting for him: 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 

voyage closed and done. 
From fearful trip the victor’s ship comes 
in with object won. 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells, 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


On behalf of the men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States, 
I move, Mr. Speaker, the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to award, 
posthumously, in the name of Congress, a 
Medal of Honor to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who died April 12, 1945, after having led 
the armed forces of this Nation, with gal- 
lantry and sacrifice of his own life, to the 
very threshold of certain victory over the 
enemies of this country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has, by the courage he showed as 
Commander in Chief, deserved the highest 
recognition of valor within the gift of his 
Government and of his fellow man. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks in two instances and to in- 
clude certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MICHENER) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude some correspondence with the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 

nission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
ornD and include an article and two small 
charis. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per=- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a news story from the Bremerton 
Sun. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
he REcorpD. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
orp and include a resolution from the 
Arkansas General Assembly. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, following any other special orders, I 
may address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
fom Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] I may address the 
House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


VE-DAY IS IN SIGHT 


Mr. D’'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
we should not celebrate VE-day by mer- 
rymaking and noise. It is far better 
that we go to our churches and syna- 
gogucs and thank God that the end of 
war in Europe is at hand. 

This dreadful conflict seems to be 
nearing the end of organized resistance 
in Europe, but for the families who have 
lost their loved ones it is only a day of 
commemoration. For the wounded sol- 
dier in the hospital it is only another day 
of physical suffering. 

Yes; let us rejoice that we have won 
the victory, that our cities have not been 
devastated, or our peoples taken into 
Slavery, but let us resolve that never 
again in the history of the world will 
tyrants ever trample free men underfoot. 

Only a part of this world-wide struggle 
is over. In the Pacific the war contin- 
ues. We cannot pause in our efforts; we 
must end that war victoriously and soon. 

War workers, I plead with you not to 
leave your defense plants, but continue 
your work until the day of peace—com- 
plete peace. 

Let this be a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer. Let us remember our departed 
loved ones who sleep forever in foreign 
soil. Let us remember cur late Com- 
mander in Chief who sleeps on the banks 
of the Hudson, and let us pray for com- 
plete victory and everlasting peace. 

THE LATE FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker,. the 
monarch of the forest has fallen and 
there is mourning in the land. The 


eT 
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spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
gone to the world of peace, after which 
he was attempting to pattern the lands 
of our world. 

He had endured more than his share 
of war and strife, but now he will rest, 
It was for a world-wide peace and rest 
from war that he dedicated his life, and 
for these he strove to the end. 

He did not live to see the full fruition 
of his labors and his hopes, neither does 
the blossom which falls away after it has 
caught within its heart and nourished 
the germ of a richer life to come. 

But as the perfect fruit could never 
be without the bloom, so peace on earth 
can never be unless its roots are struck 
deep in the soil of unselfishness and love 
which only come from a Christian faith 
and purpose, enriched and made fallow 
by the life and death of Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

He was truly a minister of justice, an 
avostle of freedom, ordained by God to 
guide mankind out of the dark tempes- 
tuous seas of passion to the ports of light 
and safety. 

Great was the task and great the man 
to perform it. And he did not fail any 
more than the seed fails when its birth 
pangs are over. 

It matters not to his eternal fame that 
the harsh notes of discordant forces arose 
and assailed him. 

Calumny did not spare Washington, 
nor Jefierson, nor Jackson; Christ was 
crucified by his enemies; and Roosevelt 
will tower in undiminished stature like 
a great rock in a weary land, his colossal 
figure limned against the sky when his 
detractors are forgotten and their ccn- 
soring voices become inaudible in the 
onward sweep of the centuries. 

Is the still, cold body that lies motion- 
less—yonder in Hyde Park—all that is 
left of the man who led us out of eco- 
nomic despair and was leading us suc- 
cessfully through a raging war?, Did the 
giant brain, indomitable and aspiring 
spirit perish when the last fleeting breath 
departed? 

Surely somewhere there is a reincor- 
nation, and in mansions above the im- 
mortal part of Franklin Roosevelt walks 
with the just, and finds communion in 
the academic groves with those, like him, 
who were not born to Gie. 

What Mr. Roosevelt did and tried to 
do is one of the priceless heritages of the 
ages, and what he said and what he wrote 
has embellished the English language 
and increased the height and breadth of 
human thought. 

He offered his life as a definition and 
example of exalted service, gave to Man- 
kind fresh views and ardor for liberty, 
and advanced among the nations the 
honor and renown of his country. In a 
crisis of human affairs, when a turning 
of the scale meant weal or woe for mil- 
lions, Franklin Roosevelt as President of 
the United States stood— 

On fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The center of a world's desire. 

In death the world he tried to save will 
not forget him. Millions will follow him 
in spirit to his last resting place and 
scatter flowers of affection and memory 
on the mound above his sleeping form, 





Roosevelt, too, strove for others, 


like his Master, died 


vi er, and, 


’ 


n ready,” the pe of Franklin 
Roosevelt answered to the oo 
f tl 1 at the door of the littl 

. cottage at Warm Springs, and se 


ricans have many names to con- 
th, to point the way to duty, and 

x the loss of national honor. 
hin Jefferson, and Lincoln 
1¢ men how to live, and now comes 
‘clin Roosevelt to. teach men how = 
( Washington carved this Republic 
( with his sword, Jefferson penned 
of a free life and liberty for her 
nle, Lincoln preserved her unity of 
and effort, and Franklin Delano 
Reosevelt has sounded its name and 
n its fame to earth’s remotest 


ry ¢ eton, 





Cll OF QUARTERS FOR ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL MONUMENT 
Mr. DWCRSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nimous consent to address the House 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
1arKs. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
jection to the request of the gentle- 
in from Idaho? 
There was no objection. 
r. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, many 
yposals for memorials in honor of our 
late President are being made. One of 
constituents, who is a prominent bus- 
inessman in Twin Falls and was formerly 
yor of the city, has submitted a pro- 
posal for a memorial which he has re- 
itly made. It is likely his suggestion 
vill have widespread appeal, as it would 
provide a large sum for a monument, and 
uld also give all people, regardless of 
r financial status, an opportunity to 
rticipate in this project. I desire to 
ad from a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from my constituent: 


We } 


A 
vi 
‘Y 


lave suggested pneople’s movement for 
} ‘t march of quarters for Roosevelt me- 
rial monument. This was sent A. P. by 
-News Saturday. Most western papers 
taken up the project. Wrote letter to 
lent Truman suggesting he head execu- 
‘committee. Sent him 10 quarters from 
y owners and staff. See “Joe-K Says” 
ling my ad in telegram, Saturday. Story 
lay. Story Times-News Sunday. Am 
ding letter and interesting motion pic- 
e war activities committee in this project, 
OE-K KocHLer. 
AMERICAN TANKS 
‘Ir. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
. In order to read a letter from Un- 
cer Secretary of War Patterson and one 
m General Patton. 
‘ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
biection to the request of the gentle- 
n from Pennsyivania? 
here was no objection. 
‘. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
Tom about to read is from Under Sec- 
of War Patterson. Addressing me, 
Writes: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 19465. 
J. BUELL SNYDER 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
< Mr. SNYDER: In answer to your recent 
| inquiry as to the fighting qualities 





of our tanks, Iam enclosing a copy of a letter 
which General Patton sent to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff in March which presents, I 
think quite fully, the information you desire. 

I know I need not mention to you that 
there is no Official in the American Army, in 
this country or overseas, who is better quali- 
fied to comment on the capabilities of our 
mechanized equipment than is General Pat- 
ton. If aiter reading the enclosure you de- 


yye 











sire additional information you need only to 
let me know and I will see thai it is sent to 
you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 

General Patton’s letter reads as 

follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
March 19, 1945. 

My Dear GreneraL Hanpy: It has come to 
my knowledge that certain misguided or per- 
haps deliberately mendacious individuals, re- 
turning from the theater of war, have criti- 
cized the equipment of the American soldier. 
I have been in command of fighting units 
since the 7th of November 1942, and may 
therefore claim some knowledge of the vari- 
ous types of equipment. 

With reference to the tank, 
(light—General Stuart) or 
dium—General Sherman), it has been stated 
at home that these tanks are not comparable 
with the German Mark VI, the so-called 
Panther- and Tiger-type tanks. This state- 
ment is wholly incorrect for several reasons. 

Since August 1, 1944, when the Third Army 
became operational, our total tank casualties 
have amounted to 1,136 tanks. During the 
same period we have accounted for 2.287 Ger- 
man tanks, of which 808 were of the Tiger 
or Panther variety, and 851 on our side were 
Mark IV. 

These figures of themselves refute any 
inferiority of our tanks, but let me add that 
the Third Army has always attacked, and 
therefore better than 70 percent of our tank 
casualties have occurred from dug-in anti- 
tank guns and not enemy tanks, whereas a 
majority of the enemy tanks put out have 
been put out by our tanks. 

It is patent that if a Tiger tank with an 
enormous thickness of armor were put at one 
end of a village street and engaged in a fire 
fight with a Mark IV tank at the other end, 


either Mark V 
Mark IV (me- 


the Mark IV tank would not last. However, 
the great mobility of the Mark IV tank 
usually enables it to circumvent the slow 


and unwieldy 
slugging match but to 
the rear. 

With the advent of the heavy, cumbersome 
Tiger tank the German, in my opinion, lost 
much of his ability in armored combat. 
These tanks are so heavy and their road life 
is so short that the German uses them as 
guns and not as tanks, that is, he uses them 
on the defense against our armor, whereas 
we invariably try and generally succeed in 
using our armor on the offensive against his 
infantry, which is the proper use of armor. 

Had the armored divisions which accom- 
panied the Third Army across France been 
equipped with Tiger tanks the road losses 
would have been 100 percent by the time we 
reached the Moselle River. As it was, the 
road losses on our long-lived tanks were 
negligible. 

In the current operation had the Fourth 
Armored Division been equipped with Tiger 
and Panther tanks and been required to 
make the move from Saarguemines to Arlon, 
then through to Bastogne, from Bastogne to 
the Rhine, and now to Mainz—it would have 
been necessary to rearmor it twice; and 
furthermore, it would have had serious if not 
insurmountable difficulty in crossing rivers, 


Tigers and not to engage ina 
attack them from 
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ucze of which we ect most o 
Most sincerely, 
G. S. Patron, Jr., 
Lieutenant General, United Sti 
Army, Conmanding. 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


Mir. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in two instances, in 
one to include an editorial and in 
other to include a statement by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural Committee, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of a- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Broom (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, 
to attend the United Nations Conferen 

San Francisco, Calif. 

To Mrs. Smi1tTH of Maine. for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. PLogeser (at the request of Mr 
IMantin of Massachusetts), for 2 days 
on account of illness in famiiy. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Csrolina? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED PILES SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reporied 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the Hcu 


of the et ef bith es, which were there- 


} 
tne 









upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.1325. An act for the relief of M 
Rose Schiffer; 

H.R. 1669. An e relief 2 
estate of Raiph A 

H.R.1707. An e relief c 
W. and Elsie P. M nd 

H R. 1983. An ae r the reli fi r - 
jam n D. Lewis 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDEN’ 


Mr. ROGERS of New 
Committee on Enroiled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following title 

H.R.1325. An act for the rellef of M: 
Rose Schiffer; 

H. R. 1669. An 
estate of Ralph A. 

H. R. 1707. An act for th 
W. and Elsie P. Moran: and 

H.R.1983. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin D. Lewis, 


r York, from the 


act for the relief of 


ll: 
Stowell; 








eo 
— 
a 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, April 18, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 








COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMIITEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, 
April 18, 1945, 

Eusiness to be considered: To resume 
public hearings on H. R. 1362—Railroad 
Retirement. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 o'clock a. m., Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will resume its hear- 
ings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 1425, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 10 o’ciock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Sveaker’s table and referred as follows: 


393. Communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945, in the amount of $189,000,000, for the 
Navy Department and naval service (H. Doc. 
No 144); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

394. Communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946, in the amount of $135,000, for the legis- 
lative branch, Library of Congress, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 145); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

395. Letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 47e of the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize credit to students now or hereafier 
enrolled in the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps for military training 
received while on active duty in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or while 
pursuing a course of instruction in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

396. Letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualifications therefor, of each 
person commissicned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service for the period February 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 






R=FORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
EILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Uneer clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Appropria- 
ticns. H.R. 2907. A bill making appropria- 


tions for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 424). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Unicn. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 219. Resolution providing 
expenses for conducting the study and inves- 
tigation authorized by House Resolution 192 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 425). Referred to the 
Hcuse Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 220. Resolution providing 
expenses for conducting the study and inves- 
tigation authorized by House Resclution 195 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 426). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 221. Resolution providing 
for the expenses of conducting the study and 
investigation of the basic problems affecting 
post-war immigration and naturalization, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 52 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 427). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 428. Report on the dispostion of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

fr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 2374. An act making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 429). 
Ordered to be printed. 





ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Resolution 189. Reso- 
lution requesting certain information from 
the Department of State (Rept. No. 423). 


Ordered to be printed. 


PUELIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 2907. A bill making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H.R. 2908. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend to 
veterans of World War No. 1, the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition the benefits of title 
IiI of such act, relating to loans for the 
purchase or construction of homes, farms, 
and business property; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H.R. 2909. A bill to restore to active duty 
certain retired officers of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2910. A bill to provide for promotion 
of American prisoners of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.2911. A bill to increase the pension 
payable to war veterans suffering from perma- 
nent total non-service-connected disabilities 
from $50 to $75 per month; to the Committce 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. LYNCH: . 

H. xt. 2912. A bill to amend title IT of tho 
Social Security Act, as amended, by givi 
insurance credits under the Federal old-a 
and survivors insurance provisions of thas 
act for military service, and for other pur. 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Me 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H.R. 2913. A bill authorizing rehabilitation 
on the island of Guam; to the Committee o 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 2914. A bill to amend the Interna 
Revenue Code so as to provide a dependency 
exemption for certain foster children; to tie 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 2915. A bill making United States 
Employment Service a Federal agency; io tie 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H.R. 2916. A bill to provide for payment 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of interest for the first year on certain loans 
to veterans not guaranteed under the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisia- 
tion. 

H.R. 2917. A bill to impose certain limi- 
tations on the franking privilege of Members 
of Congress, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 2918. A bill to permit withholding o: 
tax at source on certain pensions, annuitic: 
and retirement pay paid by the United 
States, at the election of the recipient there- 
of; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 2919. A bill to provide for the fur- 
nishing of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRpD 
members of the Federal judiciary; to tix 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2920. A bill to establish a Depariment 
of Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departmeiiis 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 2921. A bill to facilitate transfer oi 
veterans being discharged from the arme\ 
forces, and who are in need of treatmei 
to the Veterans’ Administration facility nea:- 
est their home; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 2922. A bill to provide for the estab 
lishment of a national fertilizer policy and 
program; to authorize the construction 
cert: n fertilizer plants by the Governmen' 
and farmer's cooperatives as a part of said 
program; to provide as a necessary incid 
of said program for the opcration of such 
Government-constructed fertilizer plants )) 
farmers’ cooperatives; to provide for the tcst- 
ing and demonstrating of fertilizers produced 
in such Government and cooperative pla: 
on a Nation-wide scale; to provide tor the 
exploration of fertilizer resources on the pu»- 
lic lands; and for other purposes; to t! 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 2923. A bill to establish a Columb' 
Valley Cooperative Authority, and for oihcr 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. ROGERS of New York: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to awaic 
a posthumous Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Franklin Delano Rooseveli; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide 
for the construction of a suiteble memoria! 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
to those who served in the armed forces in 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2, to 
be known as World Wars Memorial Temple; 
to the Committce on Pubiic Buildings and 
Grounds. 








1945 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By The SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States for the payment by the 
Federal Government of one-half of the ex- 
nense of old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Iran, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States by expressing their sympathy in re- 

id to our late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; to the Committee on Poreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Iraq, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States in regard to the 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
Ialrs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Tur- 
key, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States by a message of sympathy in 
regard to the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 2924. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Ferrari; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2925. A bill for the relief of Nelson R. 
Park; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H.R. 2926. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 

Breon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R.2927. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Evelyn Merritt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H.R. 2928. A bill for the relief of Clay Long 
Edwards; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H.R. 2929. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. 
D. Whiteside and St. Luke’s Hospital; to 
the Committee on Claims 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R. 2931. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Oatneal, John N. Oatneal, Jr., and James R. 
Oatneal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 2932. A bill for the relief of Ben H. 
Owens; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 2933. A bill for the relief of Bonnie 
R. Howard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 2934. A bill granting a pension to 
Ethel Lynn Ruble; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 2935 A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from a decision of the Court of Claims in a 
suit instituted by Alex Ranieri; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R. 2936. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry C. B. Frets; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

873. By Mr. FELLOWS: Petition of Mar- 
garet A. Martin and 21 others of Guilford, 
Maine, concerning sale of alcoholic beverages; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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374. Also, petition of Louise G..Ginn and 
44 other residents of Caribou, Maine, relative 
to malt beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

375. Also, petition of Mrs. Laura Warren 
and 24 others of Kenduckeag, Maine, with 
reference to malt beverages; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

376. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Town 
Council of North Providence, R. I., in opposi- 
tion to H. R. 2652, providing for a 3-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

377. Also, petition of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations urging the passage of H. R. 511; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

378. Also, petition of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island requesting that 
every effort be made to have the Walsh- 
Kaiser shipbuilding plant in Providence, R.I., 
made a permanent repair base for the United 
States Navy and the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, and at the same time give consideration 
to the feasibility of building a drydock in 
Providence; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

379. Also, petition of the Town of Burrill- 
ville, R.I., protesting against the glaring inef- 

ciency existing in the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Washington, D. C., 
relative to returned soldiers and disabled 
veterans; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

380. By Mr. GARY: Petition of United 
Italian Beneficial and Social Society, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., petitioning consideration of 
their resolutions with reference to the exten- 
sion of an invitation to Italy to participate 
in the Conference of Allied Nations at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

381. Also, petition of Lodge Gilseppe Verdi, 
No. 315, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Richmond, Va., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the exten- 
sion of an invitation to Italy to participate 
in the Conference of Allied Nations at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

382. Also, petition of 42 citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., urging enactment of H. R. 2082, 
designed to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

383. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Dlinois, rescinding its 
action in proposing a suggested amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, the effect of 
which would be to fix the maximum income 
tax rate at 25 percent; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

384. Also, petition of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois favoring passage of H. R. 2071, 
providing for a reclassification of salaries for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

385. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 5 of California Legisla- 
ture relative to memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to encourage small busi- 
ness and to make the fullest possible provi- 
sion for jobs in private enterprise to return- 
ing veterans; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

386. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 6 of California Legislature relative 
to memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, to give full consideration to giving 
preference rights to returning veterans in 
sales rights to surplus commodities; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

387. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 8 of California Legislature relative 
to memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion similar to S. 1100 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, regarding promo- 
tion of officers on the retired list of the 
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Army after specified years of service on active 
duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

388. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 11 of the California Legislature 
relative to memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to give job preference to 
returning veterans on all public works; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

389. Also, petition of Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 23 of California Legislature rela- 
tive to memorializing Congress to provide a 
wage readjustment for Postal Service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

390. Also, petition of California Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 12, relating to the estab- 
lishment of the seat of government of the 
Allied Nations of the World, in the redwood 
empire of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

391. Also, petition of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 6, California Legislature, relative to 
making available to the Palo Verde Mesa 
lands certain waters of the Colorado River; 
to the Committee on Inrigation and Recla- 
mation. 


392. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Candido 
Vasconcelos and others, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
expressing of deepest sympathy relative to the 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, Apri. 18, 1915 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, in times when life is 
somber with bitter loss and the nights 
are peopled with wistful longings for 
those who come not back, when sicken- 
ing sights are held before our shocked 
eves of untold thousands of our fellow 
beings done to death by lustful cruelty 
without pity or conscience, when the 
tempo of epochal days is swift and fran- 
tic with unpredictable events tumbling 
upon us without warning in a world al- 
ready wildly chaotic, O Thou God of 
the changing years, in a still moment 
like this, may a holy hush within our 
spirits whisper courage and fortitude and 
fidelity. 

So purge our penitent hearts that Thy 
work in the world which is ours to share 
for lofty ends may be worthily done. In 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 


endar day Tuesday, April 17, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 
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ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the 
hearts of millions of Americans are sad- 
dened today by the news of the heroic 
death of Ernie Pyle on the field of action 
in a small island near Okinawa in the 
far Pacific. No other person has with 
such humanness and such vividness 
brought to the hearthsides of America 
the courage and spirit of our brave Amer- 
ican soldiers. Indiana is proud to ciaim 
Ernie Pyte today as her noblest con- 
tribution to the cause of the preservation 
of freedom. We are not ashamed of the 
tears we shed today in memory of this 
courageous soul. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want to 
take just a moment to express a slight 
tribute to Ernie Pyle, a resident of my 
State. 

On the 8th day of September I spoke 
about Ernie Pyle in this body, and I said: 

Mr. President, a man small in stature, frail 
in physical strength but strong in will, went 
forth to the battle fronts of World War No. 2. 
Not in the uniform of a soldier—he was too 
old for that—but armed with his typewriter, 
he braved the dangers of battle—a real fight- 
ing man. 


I referred on that date to these words 
of Ernie Pyle: 

This is the last of these columns from 
Europe. By the time you read this the old 
man will be on his way back to America. 
After that will come a long, long rest. And 
after the rest—well, you never can tell. 

Undoubtedly this seems to you to be a 
funny time for a fellow to be quitting the 
war. It is a funny time. But I'm not leav- 
ing because of a whim, or even especially 
because I’m homesick. I'm leaving for one 
reason only—because I have just got to stop. 
“I've had it,” as they say in the Army. I 
have had all I can take for a while. 

I've been 29 months overseas since this 
war started; have written around 700,000 
words about it; have totaled nearly a year 
in the front lines. 

I do hate terribly to leave right now, but 
I have given out. I’ve been immersed in it 


too long. My spirit is wobbly and my mind 
is confused. The hurt has finally become 
too great. 


All of a sudden it seemed to me that if I 
heard one more shot or saw one more dead 
man I would go off my “nut.” Andif Ihad to 
write one more column I'd collapse. So I’m 
on my way. 

It may be that a few months of peace will 
restore some vim to my spirit, and I can go 
war horsing off to the Pacific. We'll see 
what a little New Mexico sunshine does 
along that line. 


Mr. President, after reading that 
column, I said on that day: 

When the battle of Europe is over and the 
Pacific war increases in might and fury, I 
predict “the old man” will again grab his 
faithful typewriter, and, with scent of battle 
in his nostrils, will go “war horsing” to some 
far distant island. 


Mr. President, Ernie Pyle did that; he 
did come back to New Mexico; he did 
rest; but when the tempo of the war in 
the Pacific increased he grabbed his 
typewriter and went again to the battle 
front, and today we hear from Okinawa 
that Ernie Pyle is dead, killed by Japa- 
nese bullets. 

Mr. President, Ernie Pyle is not dead; 
he wes not killed by Japanese bullets; no 
machine gun could kill Ernie Pyle. He 
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has simply gone to rest. He shall live 
wherever the story of brave writing men 
is told anywhere in the world. Ernie 
Pyle is not dead. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Ernie 
Pyle of late years has been a resident of 
my home city and State, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. The citizens of that neighbor- 
hood loved Ernie Pyle. He had so en- 
deared himself tu and was so loved by 
the American people and so well known 
by them that little could be said that 
has not been said before; but we can 
repeat the words of Shakespeare when 
speaking of Duncan, the dead King of 
Scotland: 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just been informed that the report has 
come through that Ernie Pyle is dead. 
He died by enemy action on Okinawa 
alongside his G. I. buddies. His loss will 
be deeply and personally felt by count- 
less American service men and women 
who knew him by name, by face, by 
reputation, and by that common fra- 
ternity of those who have seen the face 
of war and the suffering and havoc of 
war. His brilliant, earthy dispatches 
will be missed by millions of newspaper 
readers. 

Ernie Pyle was the winner of the 1944 
Pulitzer Prize for distinguished journal- 
ism. He was the author of a best seller, 
entitled “Brave Men.” Ernie was among 
the bravest of the brave—brave in 
humility. 

Now he joins the legion of American 
war correspondents who have died in 
action, who have died that America 
might continue to be the best-informed 
nation on earth. Now his name is in- 
scribed in gold in the proudest annals of 
the Fourth Estate. I pay this tribute to 
Ernie and to all the lesser Ernie Pyles of 
today and tomorrow of the free American 
press who write with a clarity, an ob- 
jectivity, end a humanity unknown in 
the journalism of any other land. 

A sad but inspired America says to 
Ernie Pyle: “Well done, my good and 
faithful servant, well done.” 

America further says: “We _ know, 
Ernie, that you are not dead. You have 
merely gone before on the journey we all 
must take. And over yonder, wherever 
it is, on whatever plane of existence you 
may be, we know that you are doing as 
excellent a job as you did here.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, T 
was profoundly shocked a few minutes 
ago to learn tiat a distinguished Hoosier, 
Ernie Pyle, had fallen in the line of duty. 

He, more than anyone I know, brought 
to the people back home the activities, 
the likes and the dislikes, the sentimenis, 
and the hopes of the boys on the battle 
fronts. 

Winner of a number of prizes awarded 
on the basis of his contribution to jour- 
nalism, wearer of various medals pre- 
sented to him by many governments, he 
is truly an outstanding hero of World 
War No. 2. 

Indiana is proud of this “Hoosier Vaga- 
bond”—proud of his contribution to this 
war, not only in his genial encourage- 
ment to the boys at the front but to all 
of us here who followed his column so 
religiously. 
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I salute the bravery and the sacrifice of 
one of Ind‘ana’s favorite sons, a casualty 
of Okinawa, Ernie Pyle. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 1 
ack unanimous consent that the Record 
of yesterday be corrected on page 3418, 
in remarks attributed to me. The Rrc- 
onD says that on yesterday I made this 
statement: 

If the areas in the Western States con- 
tinue to develop, and if more people go to 
California, for instance—and it is one of 
the most attractive places in the world in 
which to live; it is healthful, and people live 
longer there than in Kentucky. 


I said, “people live longer there and in 
Kentucky.” I did not say they live longer 
in California than in Kentucky. Iask to 
have the Recorp corrected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President,- reserv- 
ing the right to object, by my failure to 
comment on the statement of the able 
Senator at the time he made it I do not 
want it understood that as a matter of 
fact people do not live longer in Florida 
than anywhere else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Still reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, I do not 
want the salubrious climate, the beauti- 
ful scenery, and the romantic atmosphere 
of Kentucky to be squeezed in between 
the jealousies which exist between Cali- 
fornia and Florida. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in this col- 
loquy about the right place to live for 
purposes of longevity, I wish to add that 
if anyone is concerned with a desire to 
live to a good old age, there is just one 
place for him to go, and that is to the 
State of New Hampshire, the State 
which, because of its natural beauty, was 
the site, lam sure, of the original Garden 
of Eden, but without the original sin. 
[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
correction requested by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be made in the permanent 
REcorD. 


LT. EDGAR HAROLD LLOYD—FOSTHU- 
MOUS AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief newspaper account 
of the death of Lt. Edgar Harold Lloyd, 
who is the third man from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas to receive the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor within the past 
2 years, the other two being Capt. Mau- 
rice Britt and Capt. Nathan Gordon. All 
three were students at the university 
while I was president. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BLYTHEVILLE, April 4—The Nation’s high- 
est military honor, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, will be presented posthumously to 
Lt. Edgar Harold Lloyd, aged 22, Blytheville 
infantry officer, who was killed in action only 
a few days before he was scheduled to return 
to the United States for the presentation cele- 
mony. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Lloyd, 
of Blytheville, will receive the medal at Mem- 
phis Friday from a personal representative of 
President Roosevelt. 

The medal was awarded for outstanding 
courage and gallantry when he _ personally 
wived out five German machine-gun nests 
with a submachine gun, hand grenades, and 









hare hands, and led his platoon, which 
pinned down by intense machine- 
fre from a heavily fortified German posi- 
to victory, destroying 12 enemy ma- 
-gun positions and killing more than 
Germans. The action took place near 

y, France, last September. 
rhe citation accompanying the medal de- 
« es Lieutenant Lloyd's heroism as “one 
of e sagas that will go down in American 

rv legend.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
! ; consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow and Friday. 

e PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 
CONDOLENCE ON THE DEATH OF THE 

LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that a letter sent to President Truman 
yn April 13, 1945, by Peter H. Bergson, 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, be printed in the 
Recorp. This letter is a tribute to our 

beloved President and also to our 
new and inspiring leader. These senti- 
ments, from the heart of a people who 
have suffered tremendous casualties in 
this war, are a further proof of the 
honor and greatness which American 
leadership has inspired in the hearts of 
all peoples the world over. The Hebrew 
people of Europe and Palestine still look 
to America to give peace and justice to 
. world that deeply mourns the loss of 
its greatest statesman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

follows: 

HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1945, 
His Excellency Mr. Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIDENT: On behalf of the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, 
I beg to convey to you and to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States our 
heartfelt condolence upon the death of 
President Roosevelt. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a world 
leader of the greatest stature, whose achieve- 
ments have brought honor, not only to your 
Nation but to the entire human race. 

Together with afflicted people everywhere, 
the Hebrew people in Palestine, as well as 
the tormented Hebrews of Europe, have lost 
a great friend and a true champion. 

At this juncture in history, when President 
Roosevelt's prophesied rendezvous with des- 
tiny is in its decisive phase, we feel heart- 
ened that Providence has chosen you, Mr. 
President, to be at the helm of the world’s 
greatest nation. 

The struggle for a world of true justice 
and peace—a world of human decency for 

l—is now continuing under your leader- 
ship, and we feel gratified and confident in 
knowledge that your deep human zeal 


and great ability will guide the United Na- 
tions to a successful conclusion of the tasks 
begun by your illustrious predecessor. 

With assurances of my highest esteem, 
beiieve me to be, Mr. President, 


Faithfully yours, 
PETER H. BERGSON, 
Chairman, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
entatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


8.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

S.288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

S.530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; and 

S.531. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 209) for 
the relief of David B. Smith; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes cf the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. KEoGH, and Mr. 
JENNINGS were appointed Managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1567) for the relief of Katherine Smith; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. 
KeEocH, and Mr. JENNINGS Were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1307) for 
the relief of Continental Casualty Co., 
a corporation, and Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mc- 
GEHEE, Mr. Comss, and Mr. PITTENGER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R. 267. An act for the relief of Jack 
Scarton or John SKarton, formerly Simon Jan 
Skarzenski; 

H.R.270. An act for the relief of John 
Damacus; . 

H. R. 434. An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their 
nationality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; 

H.R. 533. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Hastings, Minn.; 

H.R.578. An act providing for the nat- 
uralization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army, or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; 

H. R. 669. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than in 
the office of the clerk or in open court in the 
case of sick or physically disabled indi- 
viduals; 

H.R. 776. An act to authorize the naturali- 
zation of Filipinos; 
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H.R.879. An act for the relief of Ed 
Williams; 

H.R.9$03. An act for the relief of Myles 
Perz; 

H.R. 1031. An act for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; 

H.R. 1055. An act for the relief of the 
Realty Bond and Mortgage Co. and Rebert 
W. Keith; 

H. R. 1083. An act for the relief of George 
Hampton; 

H.R.1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the ‘Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H.R. 1241. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet M. Meersman; 

H.R. 1356. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; 

H.R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Samuel Wadford; 

H. R. 1486. An act for the relief of Sam D. 
Moak; 

H. R. 1487. An act for the relief of Clifton 
L. Holmes; 

H.R. 1652. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near New Orleans, La.; 

H. R. 1659. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H.R. 1804. An act to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “‘An act for the relief of the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1942; 

H.R. 1847. An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaites; 

H.R. 1952. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette: 

H.R. 2195. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 1 of the United States Code 
entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 2196. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H.R. 2197. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 6 of the United States Code 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H.R. 2198. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code 
entitled “Arbitration”; 

H.R. 2189. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code 
entitled “Copyrights”; 

H.R. 2286. An act for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; 

H.R. 2297. An act to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 2361. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Sawyer; 

H.R. 2427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Cox; 

H.R. 2598. An act for the relief of J. H. 
Atkins; 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, maj 
superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Force of the District of Columbia; 

H.R.2701. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet J. Pow; and 

H.R. 2742. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
December 21, 1928. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 

By unanimous consent, as in legislative 
session, the following business was trans- 
acted: 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the followi letters 
which were referred as indicated: 





approved 
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REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL ON CERTIFICATES 
FILED WITH Him REQUISITE TO THE PROSE- 
CUTION OF THE WAR 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, his ninth report of 

certificates filed by the Chairman of the War 

Production Board, for the period December 

15, 1944, through April 9, 1945, as to the doing 

of any act or thing, or the omission to do any 

act or thing, requisite to the prosecution of 
the war by any person or persons for which 
no prosecution or civil action shall be com- 
mended under the antitrust laws or the 

Federal Trade Commission Act (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

RepPoRT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS Ecarp 
A letter from the Secretary of the Civil 

Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, the sixth annual report of the Board 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Mr. BREWSTER presented memorials 
of sundry citizens of the State of Maine, 
remonstrating against the shipping of 
malt beverages and other liquors with 
high alcoholic content to the fighting 
war areas, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2689) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report 
‘No. 191) thereon. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 890. A bill to extend through December 
31, 1945, the termination date under the Re- 
negotiation Act; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 891. A bill to enable the President to ad- 
vance Vice Admiral Land to the rank of 
Admiral; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 892. A bill to provide for restoration to 
office of civilian officers of the United States 
who left their positions to serve in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
RuSSELL, Mr. Morse, and Mr. CHa- 
VEZ) : 

S.893. A bill to provide for establishing 
and maintaining regional forest products 
laboratories in the northeastern, northwest- 
ern, southwestern, and southeastern regions 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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(Mr. O'CMAHONEY (for himself, Mr. Mur- 
pock, Mr, Hatcu, Mr. CHAvez, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
and Mr. THomas of Utah) introduced Senate 
bill 894, which was referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 895. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.896. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended”, approved January 24, 1942, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S.897. A bill to provide for promotion of 
officers on retired list receiving pay of a 
higher grade and to give retired officers bene- 
fits already granted by law to the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S.898. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 with respect to the report 
to Congress on surplus plants; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. DOWNEY introduced S. J. Res. 57, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a _ separate 
heading.) 

DESIGNATION OF BIRTHDAY OF FRANK- 

LIN D. ROOSEVELT A LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I received a telegram from Raymond 
F. Leheney, one of our prominent labor 
leaders, a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in California, who, 
speaking for combined labor groups in 
California, requested that I introduce a 
joint resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national holiday in com- 
memoration of the birth of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Later, on some other day, I 
intend to address the Senate on the sub- 
ject. I now ask unanimous consent to 
introduce the joint resolution for appro- 
priate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) des- 
ignating the birthday of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as a legal holiday, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BUTCHERY OF JEWISH WAR PRISONERS 
IN GERMANY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution for appropriate reference. I 
shall merely say that it suggests that it 
is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent and the State Department make 
certain unequivocal declarations to the 
people of Germany indicating the re- 
sponsibility to which they will be held 
for the butchery of the Hebrew people 
and other people whom temporarily they 
have in their grasp, and whom they pro- 
pose to destroy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 120) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 
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Whereas official Nazi broadcasts announce 
the determination of German leaders to 
massacre the 300,000 Jewish war prisoners 
who have fought in the Allied armies, as wel] 
as the surviving 700,000 Hebrew people still 
in Germany’s concentration and slave-labor 
camps; and 

Whereas recent reports by American cor- 
respondents substantiate this threat by dis- 
closing that the Germans have already em- 
barked upon this crime which constitutes a 
monstrous climax to their program of mass 
extermination of the Hebrew people; and 

Whereas four concentration camps cap- 
tured by our Army since the 2d of April offer 
the gruesome evidence that these atrocities 
have taken place; and 

Whereas in response to the communication 
of the Emergency Committee to Save the 
Jewish People of Europe outlining these facts, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, 
deciared: “I am aware of the situation set 
forth in your recent message. All feasible 
steps are being taken and will be taken to 
alleviate these conditions which you de- 
scribe”; and 

Whereas on March 9, 1943, the Senate 
adopted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
9—House of Representatives concurring on 
March 18, 1943) condemning the atrocities 
inflicted upon the civilian population in the 
Nazi-occupied countries, and especially the 
mass murder of Jewish men, women, and 
children, and resolving “That the dictates of 
humanity and honorable conduct in war de- 
mand that this inexcusable slaughter and 
mistreatment shall cease and that it is the 
sense of this Congress that those guilty, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of these criminal acts 
shall be held accountable and punished in 
a manner commensurate with the offenses for 
which they are responsible”; and 

Whereas on March 24, 1944, the President 
declared: “In one of the blackest crimes of 
all history—begun by the Nazis in the day of 
peace and multiplied by them a hundred 
times in times of war—the wholesale system- 
atic murder of the Jews of Europe goes on 
unabated every hour. * * * It is there- 
fore fitting that we should again proclaim 
our determination that none who participate 
in these acts of savagery shall go un- 
punished”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that immediate action 
be taken by appropriate civil and military 
authorities to impress upon the German 
people their responsibility for the crimes 
committed against Allied prisoners of war 
and civilian internees, including the He- 
brews in concentration and slave labor 
camps; and be it further again 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that such action shall 
incorporate the following proposed or similar 
measures in order to achieve the maximum 
results: 

1. A forceful and unequivocal statement 
by President Truman or Secretary of State 
Stettinius, calling the attention of the Ger- 
man people to the atrocities still being com- 
mitted in Germany and announcing that the 
Government of the United States will regard 
as war crimes, punishable as such, all atroc- 
ities committed in prisoner-of-war camps, 
and slave-labor camps, whether committed 
on Axis territory or in Allied countries, 
whether against Allied nationals or avainst 
those Hebrews who are classified as ‘‘staic- 
less Jews” or ‘Axis nationals.” 

2. The above statement to be combined 
with an appeal to the Germans expressing the 
abhorrence of the American people to the 
mass murder of Hebrews and warning the 
Germans that just punishment will be meted 
out to every participant in this appalling 
crime. 

3. A statement by a responsible authority 
announcing that the declaration of the Pres- 
ident or the Secretary of State constitutes of- 








ficial policy and will be implemented by the 
tinited Nations War Crimes Commission and 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R.244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R. 879. An act for the relief of Ed Wil- 


H.R.903. An act for the relief of Myles 


H. R.1031. An act for the relief of Matthew 

H.R.1055. An act for the relief of the 
Realty Bond & Mortgage Co. and Robert W. 
seaith: 

H.R. 1083. An act for the relief of George 

lampton; 

H R. 1241. An act for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; 

H. R. 1482. An act for the relief of the legal 
ruardian of Samuel Wadford; 
~ H.R.1486. An act for the relief of Sam D. 
Moak; 

H.R. 1487. An act for the relief of Clifton 
L. Holmes; 

H.R. 1847. An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaites; 

H.R. 1952. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H.R.2286. An act for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; 

H.R. 2361. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Sawyer; 

H.R. 2427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruth Cox; 

H.R. 2598. An act for the relief of J. H. 
Atkins; and 

H.R. 2701. An act for the relief of Margaret 
J. Pow; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 267. An act for the relief of Jack 
Scarton or John SkKarton, formerly Simon Jan 
Skarzenski; 

H.R.270. An act for the relief of John 
Damacus; 

H.R. 434. An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their na- 
tionality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; 

iH. R.578. An act providing for the natural- 
ization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican bor- 
der from June 1916 to April 1917; 

H. R. 669. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than 
in the office of the clerk or in open court in 
the case of sick or physically disabled indi- 
viduals; 

H.R.776. An act to authorize the natural- 
ization of Filipinos; and 

H.R.1356. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, 

H.R. 533. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Hasiings, Minn.; 

H.R.1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H.R.1652, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; and 

H.R. 1659. An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H.R. 1804. An act to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act for the relief of the 


Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1942; and 

H.R. 2297. An act to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation, in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 2195. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 1 of the United States Code, 
entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 2196. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H. R. 2197. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H.R. 2198. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Arbitration”; and 

H.R. 2199. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Copyrights”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 2742. An act to amend section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved De- 
cember 21, 1928; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY FORMER SENATOR 
JACKSON OF INDIANA 
{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a radio address 

in tribute to the late President Roosevelt, 
delivered by former Senator Samuel D. Jack- 
son of Indiana and published in the Fort 

Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, which appears 

in the Appendix.| 


THE PRESIDENT IS DEAD; LONG LIVE THE 
PRESIDENT—EDITORIAL FROM WOOD- 
FORD (KY.) SUN 
[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 

titled “‘The President is Dead; Long Live the 

President” published in the Woodford Sun, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
BY WALTER F. HOWARD 

[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp poems in tribute 


to President Roosevelt, by Walter F. Howard, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
PEACE 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Members of the Senate 
with what I have to say more than 15 
minutes. If there has ever been any 
doubt in the minds of any foreign gov- 
ernments that this country is dedicated 
to an international organization for 
peace, that doubt must now be dispelled. 

In our typically American way, through 
controversy, debate and discussion, there 
has emerged slowly the unity of our 
national purpose to achieve peace 
through an international organization. 

As a member of the Republican Party, 
I take pride and satisfaction in the con- 
tribution we are making to the achieve- 
ment of this paramount national aim. 

The cooperation of the Republican 
candidate for President, Governor Dewey, 
toward the success of the Dumbarton 
Oaks discussions, the work of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AvusTIN] at Mexico City and the 
Senator from New Hampshire I[Mr. 
Tosey] at Bretton Woods, and the elo- 
quent and farseeing pronouncements of 
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the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and Commander Harold 
Stassen as delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference, bode well for the future of 
world peace. 

The Senate is fortunate in being repre- 
sented at San Francisco by two of ovr 
profoundest students of foreign affairs, 
the senior Senator from Texas [| Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] and we all 
wish them success. 

The hope for peace springing from the 
sufferings of mankind is now sweeping 
the world with the fervor of a devout re- 
ligious prayer. This hope must not be 
betrayed; the prayer must not go un- 
answered. 

This day presents the opportunity of 
the ages to banish forever the senseless 
savagery of war, and to secure for our 
children, our grandchildren, and the 
generations to follow, the blessings of 
peace and contentment. The cry for 
peace rises from every desecrated and 
suffering land. We must respond with 
all the will and the might of our minds 
and our hearts. 

It is not enough, however, to hope and 
wish for peace. That hope and wish has 
stirred the soul of man for centuries, to 
no avail. 

It is not enough for delegates of the 
nations to meet and divide territories 
or to draw charters, covenants, and con- 
stitutions. All these things have been 
done before, equally in the name of peace, 
with ineffective results. 

It is not enough to organize a political 
institution with police powers, or even a 
substantial army to act instantly, for any 
powerful country, or a combination of 
countries, could command larger forces 
than those placed at the command of an 
international organization. 

I do not say these things in a deroga- 
tory sense, but as a contribution to 
realism, and as an introduction to a 
plea that we must go beyond the forms, 
beyond the bare outlines of an organiza- 
tion for peace. 

We must advance beyond the concept 
of insuring peace by power alone to the 
higher principles of political and eco- 
nomic rights and justice on an interna- 
tional scale. 

An institution endowed with power but 
without a code of justice, without a 
definition of the rights of world citizens, 
and without a court of appeals and arbi- 
tration, would only become an instru- 
ment of tyranny. 

An institution with military police 
power, but without the ability to supply 
the means of subsistence, would merely 
become an instrument of oppression. 

There is a grave, a most urgent need 
to define the principles of law to govern 
the relations of one nation to another, 
and to define the principles of justice to 
govern the relations of the individual to 
his government. 

There is unmistakable evidence from 
history and from experience that the 
most progressive and peaceful nations 
of the world are those living under demo- 
cratic institutions, and the principles of 
freedom applicable to their citizens have 
universal validity. 

There is need, therefore, to define a 
bill of rights for all mankind, the right to 
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’ freedom of worship, the right to freedom 
of speech, the right to freedom of the 
press, and the right to freedom of com- 
munications, without regard to race, 
color, or religion, and equally vital, with- 
out regard to geography. 

Therefore, in any plan for world organ- 
ization and world peace, there must be a 
covenant on civil rights and civil liber- 
ties, or, more simply, on the rights of 
man. 

This is no more visionary than the 
thought of the French and American 
political scientists of the eighteenth 
century; it is no more impractical than 
what was achieved on this continent 160 
years ago. It is no more impossible than 
what Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
achieved on a continent of greater ex- 
tent in time and distance than the whole 
world is today. 

The 60,000,000 dead and wounded of 
two world wars cry out for a tangible 
realization of the principles for which 
they thought they were making the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Equally important with the definition 
of the rights of man is the implementa- 
tion of the promise of economic well- 
keing and security. 

International justice will be a mockery, 
and the organization of peace will be a 
tool of oppression, if people are not en- 
abled to secure a decent standard of liv- 
ing by their own labor. 

The United States more than any other 
country can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of mankind 
without which the machinery of peace 
will eventually break down. 

It would be utterly inconsistent for any 
of us to profess to be for a peace organ- 
ization, but to refuse to support proposals 
for economic cooperation upon which the 
operations of the peace machinery is 
predicated. This applies to domestic as 
well as to foreign economic policy. 

World peace depends ultimately upon 
the achievement of a tolerable economic 
status for the masses of the people. 
Tyrannies thrive upon promises to the 
starving and revolutions are born of 
misery. We must alleviate misery lest 
the peace organizations become merely a 
police force to respond to riot calls, to 
support tyranny and suppress revolution, 

Those who are sincerely for world 
peace must, therefore, support the neces- 
sary economic establishments which are 
the very foundation of peace. 

What are some of the measures of 
world economic improvement? 

The wealth of nations depends upon 
the production and exchange of goods 
and services—not only production and 
sale, but production and exchange. It is 
true of nations as it is of individuals, that 
the standard of living is determined by 
the total amount of goods and services 
they are able to acquire by production 
and exchange. 

This means, internally, that we must 
do everything within the power of indi- 
viduals, with the help of Government, to 
put the largest possible number of people 
to productive employment in mining, ag- 
riculture, and manufacturing. Unless we 
maintain a Satisfactory degree of em- 
ployment, production, and income in our 
own land, we will be less likely to suc- 
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ceed in raising the standards of the peo- 
ple of other countries, 

It means internationally that we must 
trade—that is, exchange our products 
and services with foreign countries for 
their products and services, on the widest 
practicable scale. 

To do this, we need certain condi- 
tions—stable currencies, free access to 
foreign moneys and markets, and the 
natural resources of the world, a credit 
pool, and the lending of technical assist- 
ance to foreign countries so that they 
will become better customers; and per- 
haps most important of all, a willing- 
ness on our part to take from them the 
things they can best produce and we can 
best accept without harsh restrictive 
barriers, 

Those who earnestly endorse a politi- 
cal organization for peace should sup- 
port with equal ardor any proposal for 
expanding production at home and 
greater commerce with other countries. 

This means specifically supporting an 
international monetary fund to stabilize 
and thaw currencies so that individuals 
can trade without restriction and undue 
speculative risks. 

It means that we must support an in- 
ternational bank of reconstruction to 
help other countries improve their pro- 
ductive wealth, thereby becoming better 
customers. 

We should continue the trade agree- 
ments program as inaugurated by Secre- 
tary Hull, not only so that we can buy 
and sell more abroad, but also to secure 
repayment on our loans. The trade 
agreements program was far too young 
when World War No. 2 broke out to per- 
mit an adequate judgment of its effect 
upon world trade. It should be continued 
until its worth can be properly evaluated. 
The old-time political and ineffective 
tariff logrolling must not be restored. 

We must support United States par- 
ticipation in a food and agricultural or- 
ganization which will help improve both 
production methods and consumption 
habits in food and related products all 
over the world. Never again must food 
be permitted to rot in one country while 
the specter of famine stalks in other 
lands. 

We must support a program of free- 
dom and competition in air transpor- 
tation. 

We must insist upon a program of 
world-wide communications systems 
without discrimination against American 
companies operating in foreign lands. 

These things, and more, we must do. 
Those of us in the Republican Party can 
least afford to oppose any matters vital 
to the ultimate success of our efforts for 
peace. We may have reservations; may 
even have misgivings in certain details, 
but let us give the benefit of the doubt 
to those to whom the responsibility of 
ending the war and concluding the peace 
quickly has been given. Let us,.in fact, 
help them to the fullest extent in the 
hope that by our concerted efforts the 
prayers of a prostrate and bleeding hu- 
manity may be answered and peace and 
contentment prevail throughout the 
world. 

In the meantime, we must not let it be 
said that we opposed the international 
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fund because certain banks in New York 
want to keep international short-term 
credits in their own hands, with all that 
it implies in the exercise of power over 
foreign governments and their policies, 

Let us remember that the methods of 
the past did not serve to stabilize the 
economy of the world, nor to prevent the 
scourge of war from ravaging the na- 
tions. When that which we tried in the 
past has failed, we must not be afraid 
to try something new. 

We cannot afford to be identified with 
any program of chosen instruments in 
aviation or communications which de- 
nies the right to do business to other 
citizens of this country. 

We cannot afford to tolerate those self. 
seeking groups that would oppose ex- 
panding foreign trade through restric- 
tion of credits, trade barriers, and car- 
tels. 

Unless we are willing to consider favor- 
ably the results of the food conference 
held at Hot Springs, the monetary con- 
ference of Bretton Woods, and the avia- 
tion conference of Chicago, we will look 
in vain for the fulfillment of our hopes 
for peace at San Francisco. 

President Roosevelt made an early vic- 
tory, and world peace, and world cooper- 
ation his aim. Let us go forward in the 
fight with all the force which we can 
command, so that war may be banished 
and contentment find a place in the 
hearts of all people. We must earnestly 
and unitedly support President Truman 
to this end. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my colleague and friend, the 
Senator from Vermont, for the very fine 
presentation he has just made. I take 
it that in his judgment it is a formula 
for the Republican Party, to which he 
and I belong, in looking ahead at the 
problems which will follow in the after- 
math of the war. I promise to go along 
with that plan, hoping that it will be 
in fact the agenda under which my party 
will approach the great questions in- 
volved in the post-war era. 

Only last night I listened to a great 
American, a man for whom I have per- 
sonal affection, Herbert Hoover, the ao 
living ex-President. Over the mystic 
radio I heard him advocate what GEorGE 
AIKEN has just urged, namely, an inter- 
national bill of rights. He was more spe- 
cific, in that he recommended the Atlan- 
tic Charter to be made a part of the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement as a bill of 
rights. I heartily concur in that state- 
ment. 

A year or two ago, when President 
Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill 
of Great Britain, announced to the world 
the Atlantic Charter, all over the world 
the hearts of the people were warmed 
and thrilled by the hopes and aspirations 
generated by those great principles, 
which appeal to the most profound and 
basic emotion in the human breast, the 
passion for individual freedom and lib- 
erty. I, with many millions of Ameri- 
cans, shuddered and trembled a little 
when the Atlantic Charter was shelved, 
so to speak; but it has now been brought 
back again into current interest by re- 
cent announcements, 
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Mr. President, all through the address 
of the Senator from Vermont was a prin- 
ciple which I strive to live up to. It is 
not enough these days, ladies and gentle- 
men—I speak to the occupants of the 
gallery, as fellow citizens, as well as to 
Senators—to follow the thesis of old, 
“Live and let live.” If we do not go be- 
yond that, we are not worthy to be called 
‘Americans today. The principle which 
we must espouse in my party, and in the 
party on the other side of the aisle, is 
something better than that. It is the 
principles of “Live and help live.” 

When GEoRGE AIKEN delivered his ad- 
dress, I was impressed by one thought 
which he expressed, namely, that new 
questions are arising, and that we should 
not be afraid of them. My mind goes 
back to a tragic period in this country’s 
history when Abraham Lincoln, the most 
beloved American, sent to Congress a 
message in which he well said, “The dog- 
mas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. As our case is new, 
we must think anew and act anew.” 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. SoIsay to my colleagues that we 
cannot escape our great responsibility 
as Members of the Senate. 

When the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. VANDENBERG] go to San Fran- 
cisco next week, they will go with the 
hopes and prayers of the Senate and of 
the American people. Let them have in 
their hearts a vision and passion for what 
the Senator from Michigan expressed 
when he called for justice in peace agree- 
ments—the justice which Christ ex- 
pressed in His talks with men as He 
walked on the shores of Galilee. 

Mr. President, I am not afraid of sen- 
timent. I am not afraid of ideals. My 
country is founded upon them. In the 
play Valley Forge, by Maxwell Anderson, 
there is a wonderful passage. It tells a 
story. He says: 

There are some men who elevate the level 
of the age they inhabit, until all men stand 
on higher ground in that lifetime. 


That is the job of America today. So, 
the agreements of Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Mexico, and Bretton Woods are 
all part of the fabric of the peace of the 
world. Forgetting partisanship, let us 
see only a world reviving and going for- 
ward to give all humanity new hope. Let 
us Republicans and Democrats also 
frankly say that we stand for those 
things. Put together, they will form a 
great pattern for world peace, world ad- 
vancement, and world rehabilitation. 

In conclusion, I commend my friend 
and colleague from Vermont for holding 
before the Republican Party these ideals 
and purposes. I hope that we may be far- 
sighted enough, broad-minded enough, 
and humanity-loving enough to make 
them a fait accompli in the years ahead. 


ROOSEVELT LAKE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said in the past few 
days in tribute to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. A great deal will be said in count- 
less years to come regarding his courage, 
his foresight, and his leadership. We 
have all suffered a great loss, 





Today we in the Pacific Northwest re- 
member Franklin D. Roosevelt not only 
for those great attributes but for one 
specific thing which he did for us during 
his administration. For many years in 
our section of the country we have been 
conscious of the great potentialities of 
hydroelectric power. Frankly, we did not 
have much success in previous adminis- 
trations in the development of those re- 
sources. 

Franklin Roosevelt became interested 
in those potentialities back in 1920, and 
one of his first acts as President of the 
United States in 1933 was to start the 
wheels in motion to complete the great 
dams which are now a part of the Pacific 
Northwest and of the Columbia River. 
We shall always remember them, because 
those dams are living, permanent monu- 
ments to the vision and foresight of the 
late beloved President. Today they are 

roducing hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatt-hours of power, all being used 
for the war effort, and all vital to the de- 
velopment of our section. It is the cheap- 
est power in the world. Grand Coulee 
Dam was the greatest public undertaking 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. As Senators 
know, that dam backs up into Canada a 
lake 150 miles long. We never knew 
what to call the lake, but yesterday I was 
pleased to see the announcement of the 
Secretary of the Interior that the lake 
behind the Grand Coulee Dam is to be 
known hereafter as Roosevelt Lake. We 
of the Pacific Northwest are grateful to 
the Secretary for that sentiment, and we 
are eternally grateful for the vision of 
the man who passed from our midst last 
week. 


INTERNATIONAL FLYING ROUTES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Myr. President, in 
the Wall Street Journal of April 9 there 
appears a very interesting article en- 
titled “Nations Fight for Air Space as 
They Once Sought Colonial Land.” The 
subtitle reads: “Fifteen seek to land in 
New York; Hollanders’ ambition second 
only to United States lines.” 

The article should arouse the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate be- 
cause it shows what competition is aris- 
ing throughout the world against the 
air lines of America. Such competitive 
lines May seek to carry our commerce 
abroad, and from abroad to our homes— 
all of which to my mind emphasizes the 
fact that the United States Government 
should stand behind one chosen line to 
carry the air commerce of this country 
to the world. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ForrIGN FLYING—NATIONS FIGHT FoR AIR 
Space aS THEY ONCE SOUGHT COLONIAL 
Lanp—15 SEEK TO LAND IN NEW YORK; 
HOLLANDERS’ AMBITION SECOND ONLY TO 
UNITED STATES LINES—STATE DEPARTMENT 
FILEs FILLED 
WASHINGTON.—This moment of aviation 

history is one of vaulting national ambi- 

tions for international flying routes. 

Governments are staking out competitive 
claims for air space as they once scrambled 
for colonial land, and the same wide conti- 
nents are involved—North and South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa, 
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Files of the State Department and other 
official sources show, for instance, that one 
United States airport, New York City’s Idle- 
wild Field, is projected as the terminus for 
air lines of Czechoslovakia, Peru, Switzerland, 
Britain, Ireland, France, Poland, Chile, Swe- 
den, Canada, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Cuba, Norway, and Portugal. 

Most of the nations planning to land air- 
craft in the United States have not formally 
applied for Civil Aeronautics Board certifi- 
cates—though the Dutch are an exception. 
But C. A. B. certificates will follow almost au- 
tomatically, if applications are made, when 
the United States and foreign lands sign 
either the “two freedoms” or “five freedoms” 
agreements proposed at the Chicago Civil 
Aviation Conference, or negotiate bilateral 
arrangements. 


A CROWDED SKY 


This rush of business is aimed not fust at 
the great cities of the United States. Look 
at the candidates for the well-beaten Pan 
American Airways route between Guatemala 
and the Canal Zone. They include Colom- 
bia, Panama, El Salvador, Peru, Cuba, and 
Chile. 

If it isn’t true that every country wants 
to fly everywrere, enough nations do want 
to fly to enough distant points so that the 
Possibility of midair collisions seems a likely 
post-war problem. Panama is as modest as 
any; it wants only two international rcutes. 
Hollanders are perhaps the most ambitious 
foreigners; they propose 39 routes. Uncle 
Sam’s planners, to be sure, have overwhelmed 
their foreign colleagues; the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and applicant United States air lines 
have blanketed the globe with projected 
American-flag routes. 

It’s difficult to discern what’s reasonable 
and what isn’t; small nations like Norway 
have proved themselves capable of sustaining 
& mighty merchant sea fleet. But plainly 
some of the air plans overreach. 

Liberia proposes to speed its planes to 
Washington, D. C., by way of Haiti, as well 
as to meander over Africa. 

The exiled Polish Government, without 
even knowing whether it will be allowed to 
return to its own country, is rashly propos- 
ing to fly to Minsk and Moscow. Other ter- 
minals would include Istanbul, Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, Beirut, Thessaloniki, Stockholm, Lon- 
don, Prague, and New York. 


TEN PORTUGUESE ROUTES PROJECTED 


The Portuguese, who now don’t fly even 
to their island possessions, the Azores, pro- 
ject flights on 10 routes, across the North 
Atlantic to the United States, across the 
South Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro; down 
through the dark continent to the tip of 
Africa; and lines connecting the Portuguese 
territories in India, Macao, and Timor with 
nearest stops of the great Oriental routes. 

Some nations frankly admit they can't 
realize their dreams at once. Denmark 
plans, soon after its liberation, flights to New 
York, to Greenland via Iceland, and to a 
number of European capitals as far distant 
as Bucharest. Later on, it expects to throw 
out additional tentacles: to Rio; to Rome; to 
Alexandria; and to Calcutta via Ankara, Bag- 
dad, and Karachi. It projects 19 routes in 
all. 

China divides its hopes into three periods. 
First will be reconstruction of domestic 
services, to supplement overburdened surface 
transport, a task requiring expenditures of 
about $150,000,000 in the immediate post- 
war years. Then her experts contemplate 
lines to India, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indochina, the Philippines, Japan, and 
Korea. Eventually the system would expand 
through the East Indies to Australia, acros 
India to Europe, Africa, and South America, 
and across the Pacific to the United States, 
Canada, and the West Indies. 

Czechoslovakia projects its air future. In 
similar fashion. The first two periods would 
expand service through Europe, the final one 
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would extend it to North and South America, 
India, China, and the Near East. 


SEES TIMING AND PURPOSE IMPORTANT 


J. Parker Van Zandt, erudite aviation stu- 
dent and author on the staff of the Brook- 
ings Institution, believes all proposals to fly 
international routes should be considered in 
the light of timing and purpose. Are the 
plans practicable for any time in the pre- 
dictable future? Are they proposed seri- 
ously, or are they being used for bargaining 
purposes, for prestige, or on the off-chance 
that the proposing country may some day 
want to fly them? 


Even on the North Atlantic route, slated to 
be the greatest transocean air highway, he 
calculated that not more than four or five 


fcreign countries will be able to do business, 
So two or three times that many will be dis- 
appointed, Even the succesful ones, he con- 
tends, will be lucky if they can run daily 
round trips compared with 10 or 15 round 
trips daily for efficient American carriers 
after the European economy has revived. 


THE PRINCIPAL ROUTES 

A glance at a map showing all the wishful 
air planning of the nations would show 
something of a jumble, but there is con- 
sensus of international opinion on what are 
the principal routes. 

Europe will be a network of crisscrossing 
heavy traffic. 

The South Atlantic route, curving down 
from Europe through the Dakar area of west 
Africa to the Brazilian bulge of South Amer- 
ica, will have almost as many candidates as 
the North Atlantic highway, though flight 
frequency will probably be lower. 

From the United States to South America 
there are two popular roads, east and west. 
The former goes from Florida and other 
American terminals through the West Indies 
and down the eastern coast of South America, 
The latier moves through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America on down the west coast of South 
America. Many intricate links complicate 
iais pictur > 

Another great airway which the United 
States seeks to share with many competitors 
extends southeast from Europe. It goes 
through the Balkans or via the Mediter- 
ranean to the Near East, on to the focal 
Indian airport of Karachi, then branches out 
to various Asiatic points and to Australia. 

Thinner traffic is expected on networks of 
routes linking colonial possessions in Africa 
and extending down to Capetown. 


PACIFIC DISTANCES A CHALLENGE 
The yast distances of the Pacific are chal- 
lenging to the imagination—too challenging 


for many nations to attempt air service. 
Thus far the ‘United States can reasonably 
expect real competition in this part of the 
world from the Netherlands, and from a co- 
operative effort of Britain and some of its 
dominions. From the United States, there 
are two principal choices of westward flying: 
Via Hawaii, and via Alaska. 

There will be a big gap left on the air map 
by disappearance of Germany’s Luft Hansa 
and Japan's Dai Nippon. The German line 
before the war was a spiderweb over Europe 
and it extended down through the Middle 
East and as far as Afghanistan and Siam. 
Another tentacle stretched down to Africa 
and Secuth America, and four subsidiaries 
and associates operated all the way across 
the continent to Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 
Japan operated a lesser but similar system 
in the Pacific area. 

Apparently the United and neutral Na- 
tions think there'll still be business to do 
in Berlin and Tokyo after the war. Berlin 
is the goal of the United States, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, the Brit- 
ish, Czechostovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
among others. Tokyo will be a peacetime 
target for the United States, the Dutch, the 
Philippines, and China, 
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Following is a primer of some of the na- 
tional plans: 

Belgium: It has had the advantage of 
maintaining through the war an active fly- 
ing organization, a company called Sabena, 
This has operated out of the heart of Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, to Capetown and Cairo, 
and to the African west coast. Now, with 
the progress of the war, it has extended its 
route up through French North Africa, 
through France, over into Britain and into 
the Belgian homeland. This can be the nu- 
cleus for greater expansion. 

Brazil: There’s little official information, 
but this nation likewise has got a wartime 
head start. Aerovias Brasil and Panair do 
Brasil are two firms making charter flights 
into Miami under temporary C. A. B. permit. 

Colombia: It wants to fly northward via 
Habana to Miami and via the Canal Zone 
to New Orleans. Southward and eastward, 
its ambitions extend to such key cities as 
Lima, Santiago, Manaos, and Caracas. 

Cuba: Miami, New Orleans, and New York 
are sought as United States terminals. In 
addition to regional flights, the Cubans also 
want to soar to Spain, by way of Bermuda, 
the Azores, Canaries, and Portugal. 

Egypt: An Athens-Rome-Paris-London run 
is the most ambitious scheme, amplified by 
10 regional routes. One of these, for instance, 
would run from Tor to Wajh to Yembo to 
Jidda to Medina. 

El Salvador: Craft flying the El Salvador 
banner are now operating into Miami by way 
of Habana, under temporary permit, and this 
small country wishes to continue this service 
as well as operate in Mexico and the Central 
American republics. 

Greece: Eight routes through eastern and 
southern Europe and the Near East are pro- 
jected. They would get as far as Warsaw, 
Rome, Vienna, and Damascus. 

Iceland: Three international routes are 
proposed, to terminate in Copenhagen, New 
York, and Prestwick, Scotland. 

Iran: Regional flights from Teheran to 
such points as Bombay, Baghdad, Cairo, and 
Istanbul are contemplated. 

Lebanon: The Lebanese want to fly to 
Afghanistan, to Cairo, to Athens, and to the 
Red Seu port of Jidda. 

Norway: Nine projected routes would in- 
clude lines west to New York, south as far 
as Tunisia. Spokes would go out to many 
European capitals. 

Panama: This contender would likewise 
put a line into Miami, and conduct a circuit 
in the Caribbean area. 

Peru: This nation would spread its wings 
over South and North America between 
Buenos Aires and New York City, with eight 
major routes. 

Philippines: Scheduled for independence in 
1846, the Commonwealth plans to go either 
to Hong Kong or Canton, to Singapore via 
Saigon, and to Tokyo ty way of Formosa and 
Shanghai. 

Spain: Plans are afoot for links to South 
America, with the first stop Brazil. In ad- 
dition, there would be lines to territories in 
Africa and to Portugal, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

Sweden: Ambitious plans would take 
Sweces to New York by a northern route, to 
Rio de Janeiro by way of Paris, Lisbon, and 
Dakar, and to Cairo and Istanbul. Others 
of its 21 projected routes would reach most 
of the European capitals. 

Switzerland: Routes are vaguely, though 
officially planned, to the United States, 
South America, and the Far East. Fourteen 
other routes would touch Europeon capitals 
and Cairo. 

Syria: Five regional lines are proposed, ex- 
tending to Greece and much of the Near 
East. 

Turkey: Six routes would be established 
as scon as possible to blanket the Near East 
and Balkans. Another half dozen would be 
extended later to reach Warsaw, Vienna, 
Nome, and other more distant points, 
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Yugoslavia: Eight major routes are 
planned, all of them intra-European. Ter. 
minals would be London, Moscow, Marseilles, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Istanbul, Rome, and Cairo. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 
THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplementary 
to the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. I ask unanimous consent that 
at 4 o’clock today the Senate proceed to 
vote on any remaining undisposed-of 
reservations and the treaty without fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Such an agreement 
is entirely satisfactory to me, provided 
there is an equal division of the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will agree to di- 
vide the time equally, one half to be 
controlled by myself and the other half 
by the junior Senator from California, 
in the absence of the senior Senator 
from California, who is the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the Senator from Texas, 
but I did not hear the request. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The request was 
that at 4 o’clock today the Senate vote 
on any remaining reservations and the 
treaty without further debate, the time 
to be divided equally, one-half to be con- 
trolled by myself and the other half by 
the junior Senator from California, in 
the absence of the senior Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the senior Senator from Texas and 
the junior Senator from California to 
the fact that time is passing. One or 
the other of the Senators will have to 
allot the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, the clerk 
will keep track of the time which is 
consumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; but 
the time is to be equally divided. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. We 
can have the clerk keep check cn the 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will be willing to 
modify the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as follows: That the time between 
2:30 and 4 o’clock be equally divided, 
regardless of what speeches may be made 
between now and 4 o’clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think we 
shall have any difficulty in that request. 
Let us let the agreement stand as it is. 
I will not take too much of the time. I 
will work out the matter with the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to call attention to the 
necessity for allotment of the time to 
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various Senators who will speak. If no 
allotment is made, one Senator who 
obtained the floor might speak for 2 
hours. 

The resolution of ratification is now 
open to further reservation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the unanimous 
consent agreement mean that Senators 
may speak only on the one question of 
the treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator may speak on any subject. 

Mr. DOWNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me inquire on 
what subject the Senator wishes to speak. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to speak about 
airplane accidents. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well, I yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota for 30 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has yielded to 
the Senator from North Dakota for 30 
minutes, 

Mr. LANGER. I may not be able to 
conclude in 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota may proceed. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a peti- 
tion by Mr. Joseph Leib, of Washington, 
D. C., in which I join, has been presented 
tome. His petition relates to the start- 
ling and tragic number of airplane acci- 
dents and fatalities which have occurred 
inrecent months. I have had considera- 
ble to do with him in connection with the 
matter of airplane accidents which have 
cost the lives of 17,500 pilots in this coun- 
try, almost three times as many as have 
been lost in the entire war. 

Mr. President, on a number of occa- 
sions there have been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD amazing facts 
concerning the heartbreaking number 
of service air crashes. Since the publi- 
cation of that material, numerous docu- 
ments corroborating the sensational 
charges have come to my attention. 

With this information at hand, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the Congress 
create a special congressional committee 
empowered to scrutinize and check com- 
pany and service crash reports and acci- 
dents. The investigation of service 
crashes is a big enough job for a full-time 
committee; and I believe that if such a 
committee were appointed, with the 
power to act, we might be able to do 
something about this tragic situation. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 
persons working in the airplane factories 
who have the moral stamina and the 
courage to give Congress a vivid picture 
of how greedy aircraft corporations are 
producing defective and dangerous 
planes, and are utterly disregarding the 
welfare of our fighting men. In that 
connection a former Curtiss-Wright in- 
spector has testified that the Buffalo 
(N. ¥.) Curtiss-Wright plant produces 





defective aircraft and forces them 
through inspection, into the armed serv- 
ices. Blueprints, shop manual specifica- 
tions, and quality procedure bulletins are 
defied. He kad factual documents to 
prove why ships explode in midair, why 
their engines stop in flight, why their 
air controls and landing gears fail, and 
why fuselages break in two. He added 
that he was continuously encouraged by 
production and inspection personnel to 
accept airplanes of defective construc- 
tion, so that production schedules could 
be met. 

Mr. President, in protest he resigned 
his position as Curtiss-Wright inspector, 
and so notified his draft board. He was 
honest enough to quit, rather than to 
continue to be an inspector. When he 
quit he notified his draft board, and said 
he would prefer to join the armed forces 
and enter the fighting rather than con- 
tinue to be an inspector and have his 
work ignored. 

This information conforms with the 
startling report: made by the Senate 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense program, more than 21 months 
ago—on July 10, 1943, concerning the 
Curtiss-Wright plant at Lockland, Ohio. 

On pages 18, 19, and 20 of the Truman 
committee report, No. 10, we find the 
following: 


The committee found that the company 
was producing and causing the Government 
to accept defective and substandard mater- 
ial. This was accomplished in the following 
ways: 

. By the falsification of tests. 

2. By destruction of records. 

3. By improperly recording results of tests, 

4. By forging inspection reports. 

5. By failing to segregate substandard and 
defective material. 

6. By failing to promptly destroy or muti- 
late such defective and substandard ma- 
terial. 

7. By orally changing tolerances allowed 
on parts. 

8. By circumventing the salvage committee 
set up to pass on the usability of parts out- 
side tolerances. 

9. By allowing production to override the 
inspection force, thereby destroying morale 
of both company and Army inspectors. 

10. By skipping inspection operations. 

Most of the representatives of the Army 
Inspection Section who appeared before the 
committee displayed an undue regard for 
the well-being of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation and too often seemed to be mo- 
tivated by a desire to protect the company 
and its interest. It was found that the feel- 
ing was deliberately fostered among the Air 
Force inspectors that they must be coopera- 
tive with the company if they were to get 
along well in their jobs. This was evidenced 
by the following specific instances: 

1. Inspectors were found to have been 
transferred because “* * * it has been 
quite difficult for this office to maintain a 
good feeling between subject inspectors and 
the contractor’s personnel * * *.” The 
committee found that the main reason ts 
was difficult for these inspectors to get along 
well with the company personnel was that 
they absolutely refused to accept, for the 
Government, material which they knew to 
be faulty and which they were sure would 
fail in use. 

2. Inspectors were threatened with trans- 
fer or other disciplinary action if they did 
not accept engines which were leaking gaso- 
line; and even during the committee’s in- 
vestigation one inspector was actually trans- 
ferred for the sole reason that he refused to 
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accept, for the Government, an engine which 
was leaking gasoline. 

3. A supervising inspector of the Central 
Procurement District was prohibited from 
returning to any Wright plant after he had 
made an investigation of conditions at the 
Lockland plant at the express direction of 
the Chief of the Inspection Section of the 
Army Air Forces Material Command, located 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and had ren- 
dered an honest report with respect to it. 
It is significant that the transcript of a meet- 
ing with a group of complaining inspectors, 
which was taken by this supervising inspec- 
tor, contained the following statement by 
him: “I would like to say that this picture 
is being painted so black, and in accordance 
with your statements, I feel before this thing 
is over with, I am going to be forced to 
come into that plant and see some of the 
material.” The prohibition was invoked 
within a week after the transcript was de- 
livered to the Chief of the Inspection Section. 

4. Whenever an Army inspector attempted 
to reject material, he was always met with 
an argument where the matter involved was 
important to the company. His decisions 
were appealed to his supervisor; then, if 
necessary, to the assistant inspector in 
charge; then to the inspector in charge; 
then, if the inspector in charge would rt 
accept the material, it was appealed to the 
technical adviser to the Air Forces on Wright 
engines, located at the company’s parent 
plant in Paterson, N. J. Usually it was un- 
necessary to go further. In case even he 
would not approve it, however, there have 
been cases in which the company has gone 
to Wright Field. The committee found that 
the company, by following this procedure, 
was not only able to get almost anything 
past inspection but also was able to convince 
the Army inspection force that it was futile 
to attempt to reject material over the ob- 
jection of the company. 

5. Army inspectors were refused access to 
precision instruments with which they might 
check suspected material. Their inspection 
was restricted to purely visual examination. 

6. Army inspectors were denied rejection 
stamps of any kind, and had no way later to 
identify or to follow up any material which 
they might have rejected. 

The committee also found that the scale of 
wages paid Army inspectors was considerably 
below that of company personnel occupying 
equivalent positions. The low civil-service 
rating makes it difficult for the Army to build 
a large enough force of qualified men. 

In addition to the situation existing in 
connection with Army personnel, the com- 
mittee found cases in which the company in- 
spectors had been subjected to pressure when 
they became insistent on rejecting material, 
and also cases in which inspectors had been 
reprimanded for calling defective material to 
the attention of Army Air Force inspectors. 

It has been offered as a defense that, ale 
though some rules were violated and some 
material accepted which did not meet speci- 
fication, they were harmless incidents since 
they did not result in a defective end product. 
Evidence presented to the committee, how- 
ever, indicates the following: 

1. Engines were built and sold to the Gov- 
ernment which were leaking gasoline. The 
Chief of the Army's Engine and Propeller 
Unit testified before the committee unequiv- 
ocably that no engine with any kind of a gas 
leak should be passed. 

2. Unsafe material has been discovered in 
completed engines ready for shipment. 

3. The company’s own reports from its field 
representatives indicate that these parts had 
failed in a substantial number of cases. 





4. A substantial number of airpianes using 
this engine have had crashes in which engine 
failures were involved. This is ulso true of 
other engines, some of which have had higher 
accident records. But sound conclusions as 
to causes of air accidents cannot be drawn 
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‘from the statistics available, (1) because in 
major accidents the planes are usually de- 
stroyed and the pilots killed; and (2) because 
it is usually impossible to be certain whether 
an engine failure resulted from faulty engi- 
neering, materials, Maintenance, or 'nspec- 
tion. foreover, the Army board of investi- 
gation has concluded that most of the cere- 
lictions and deiective practices occurred dur- 
ing the several months immediately preced- 
ing the committee's investigation, so that 
accident statistics would not have oeen atf- 
fected. Also the Army is checking all engines 
produced during that pericd to vrevent acci- 
cents from occurring. 

5. More than 25 percent of the ensines 
built at the plant have consistently failed in 
one or more major parts during a 3-hour 
test run. 

6. Spare parts were shipped without proper 
inspection. In fact, it was entirely possible 
to have parts go out as spares with no inspec- 
ticn at all. S&.:nce those parts came from the 
same stores es those which were buiit into 
engines, it is reasonable to assume that they 
would be defective in about the same 
proportion, 

7. Records furnished the committee by the 
Army Air Forces as being complete show that, 
while this plant has been producing engines 
since 1911, it has been impossible, so far, to 
complete successfully a required 150-hour 
quality test. Of three such tests run, one 
encine failed in less than 28 hours, the second 
in less than 33 hours, while the third com- 
pleted the fullrun. The latter, however, was 
in such condition at that time that it was 
considered definitely unsatisfactory. 

The above evidence that the Air Force per- 
sonnel in charge of inspection at the plant 
in effect abetted the company in these prac- 
tices is corroberated by the conduct of cer- 
tain Air Force officials during the committee's 
investigation. These officials, apparently led 
by the Chief Inspector for the Army Air 
Forces, Lt. Col. Frank C. Greulich, made spe- 
cific and material misrepresentations to the 
committee, attempted to intimidate wit- 
nesse&, introduced evidence prepared specially 
for the purpose, designed to discredit wit- 
nesses, made misstatements under oath, and 
otherwise attempted to impede the com- 
mittee’s investigation. 


Furthermore, on page 30 of the same 

report this statement will be found: 
AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

In addition to the foregoing the committee 
has been ensazed in a study of military plane 
crashes and at a subsequent date will report 
on this subject. The committee is concerned 
about the larce number of such c#sualties, 
particularly in noncombat operational flights 
in this country. 


Mr. President, I have been reading 
from a report of the Truman committee, 
which was headed by the now President 
of the United States of America. This 
sensational report was published 21 
months ago. Twenty-one months have 
passed, and nothing has been done to 
correct the conditions revealed by the 
report. In the meantime many of our 
pilots have died and others will die. 

Mr. President, the deaths of two of the 
very best young friends I have had in all 
this world were reported to me only a few 
days ago. 

Mr. President, I feel I would be derelict 
in my duty as a United States Senator if 
I did not stand up here and protest that 
a committee of the United States Senate 
would let 21 months go by in the face of 
the Truman committee report and have 
nothing done to protect the boys who are 
fiving in behalf of the Government of 
this country. 
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In the name of logic and decency, I 
join with Joseph Leib, the petitioner, in 
respectfully asking why the Congress of 
the United States has ignored this be- 
wildering situation and why it has al- 
lowed the Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program to 
pigeonhole the long-awaited pledge to re- 
port on the amazing number of service 
aircraft accidents. 

Cn October 2, 1944, less than 7 months 
aso, Gen. H. H. Arnold, A. A. F. Chief, 
issued a report that the Army Air Forces 
crashed more planes in the continental 
United States in this war than were lost 
in combat on all the world battle fronts. 
This story appeared on the front page of 
the Washington Star on October 2, 1944: 

Note, also, that on February 1, 1944, a House 
military subcommittee issued report No. 1052, 
in which it emphasized the following (pp. 10 
and 11, Flying Training Accidents): “We are 
sicerely alarmed to discover a recent rise in 
t rate of those accidents. We are particu- 
la../ alarmed to learn that the rate continues 
to rise.” 


The rate is going up and up and up, 
Mr. President, and it has not stopped 
going up yet. 

An accumulation of experience, develop- 
ment of aircraft, and instruction methods 
should produce a reduction in the rate. 
* ** * There is no braver man than the 
young American who volunteers to fight for 
his country individually and in the air. It 
is regrettable that even one of these should 
die before he had a chance to face the enemy. 


I repeat, Mr. President, that more of 
our pilots have been killed in training 
than have been killed on all the war 
fronts all over the world. Still Congress 
has steadily refused to take constructive 
action to clean up the situation. 

Here is documentary evidence con- 
cerning conditions at the Curtiss-Wright 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y. This new in- 
formation has been furnished by an 
inspector who has additional. amazing 
evidence regarding conditions in that 
factory. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the Senator from New York 

Mr. Mean], who succeeded President 
Truman as chairman of the Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram lives in the city of Buffalo where 
this evidence is available and can be ob- 
tained by calling a committee meeting 
there at any time. 

Congress is asked to study the follow- 
ing facts carefully so that these situa- 
tions can be corrected in order that our 
brave fighting men may have safe and 
well constructed airships. 

I quote the charges made by an inspec- 
tor in the factory at Buffalo under date 
of February 9, 1945, only a few weeks 
ago: 

1. Test Pilot Norman Ranger, during the 
month of October 1944, when the last of the 
P-40’s were being rushed through to com- 
plete the contract, found these airplanes in 
such bad condition that he refused to fly 
them. 

2. Chief Production Test Pilot Raye F. 
Moulton wrote this letter to company of- 
ficials on September 2, 1944, in which he 
went on record as saying: “C-46—No. 1011 
was released by Inspector Bestptich at 5:15, 
September 1, 1944, for flight. The condition 
of subject airplane *® * * was found to 
be in no condition for flight in any way, 
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shape or manner. It is regrettable to brine 
this to your attention but due to existing con- 
ditions of ships, posted for flight by inspec. 
tion, immediate and effective measures must 
be taken by all personnel concerned to cor- 
rect such items as have been noted for the 
safety of flight personnel concerned.” 

3. Flight Inspector A. W. Williamson 
claims that it is not unusual to find a ship 
which is ready for flight whose spark plugs 
can be removed from the engine hy hand. 

4. While on the P—40 line I discovered not 
enly small parts but drilling and filings in 
the canopy and windshield areas of the P-49 
airplanes. I received absolutely no cooper- 
ation in having these particles removed. I 
later learned from the superintendent of in- 
spection that the modification center (not 
plant 2B) test pilots were encountering blind- 
ness from particles working in under their 
goggles and getting into their eyes. I told 
him to be on the watch out for this as it 
existed in every ship. 

5. Army Inspector Pangborn, who was sup- 
posed to witness the operation of the oxygen 
warning signal on the P-40 would go joy- 
riding in a C-46 and then come back in on 
the line near quitting time and O. K. com- 
pany inspection records. He knew absolutely 
nothing as to whether these warning signals 
worked properly or not. 

6. While on the C-46 assembly line I called 
for Army inspection on the vertical fin in- 
stallation which necessitates climbing a lad- 
der to a platform and witnessing the torqu- 
ing of 90 bolts. Also the rudder torque tube 
installation and deicing equipment. An 
Army inspector, whose stamp number can be 
traced, came to me and asked what installa- 
tion I wanted inspected. I pointed up to- 
ward the vertical fin. The Army inspecior 
replied that he had on his best clothes as he 
was going home to a party early and did not 
care to go up and get himself dirty. He 
said, “How is it?” Isaid, “Alright, but you're 
supposed to lcok at it.” He replied, “To 
hell with it. Where’s the book and the 
item.” I showed him the item and he affixed 
his stamp and walked away. 

7. While on the P-40 line I saw approxi- 
mately 2,000 airplanes which had a grommet 
with 1,-inch groove while the blue print 
called for a 39-inch groove. This did not 
permit the grommet to overlap the metal 
in the No. 3 bulkhead on the left-hand side 
in the cockpit and therefore it would move 
out of the hole and permit the main junction 
wires (I believe carrying 1,200 volts) to ride 
in contact with the sharp edges of the bulk- 
head hole. The vibration of the engine and 
rolling of the ship in combat would wear 
and cut the insulation on these cables, and as 
soon as the metal of the ship touched the 
bare wire there would either be a complete 
paralysis of the electrical system or else an 
arc, and with gasoline fumes existing an ex- 
plosion would result. 

8. I know, positively, of one airplane that 
had metal filings in the oxygen system, I 
rejected this item, but could not get the 
system removed from the airplane. Mr. Ivor 
Harding, production foreman, and Mr. 
Joseph Orchard, assistant general foreman of 
production refused to remove the system. 
I refused to accept it so it was permitted 
to roll on up the line to a more agreeable 
inspector. 

9. Mr. Gerald Ingrahm, inspector, told me 
that he has seen a production foreman walk 
up to a C-46—in a flight hangar scheduled 
to go out the door—and remove the crab 
sheets (defective notations) from the ship 
which were not corrected after inspection 
and tear the sheets up and throw them in 
the waste basket. There may have geen as 
many as two or three hundred things wrong 
with this airplane but to clear her, for flight, 
and sale, this action was taken. 

10. Mr. Dawson Standeven, production su- 
pervisor and a flight mechanic who I can 
identify if necessary, told me and I have 
witness thereof, about a C-46 which exploded 
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its right-hand engine near the Town of 
rmsville, N. Y., last year and crashed 
- eight men aboard had parachuted to 
y. They claimed that this plane stood 
1e ramp the night before and all parties 
erned knew this airplane had a fuel leak 

he right-hand wing panel and still they 

raitted this ship to go in the air the next 
ng only to be destroyed. 

11. A P-40 had a weak side wall in a tire 

i this was known to Curtiss-Wright per- 
el. William Forbes, assistant general 
nan on the second shift, made the re- 

rk: “I hope the Army inspector doesn’t see 

it.” or words to that effect. Fortunately, the 

Army inspector saw.it. This was the last 
ction before flight. 

2. I have told (company officials) why I 
ider their preflight and after-flight in- 

ction to be not much more than a mere 
I informed them of the fact that not 
> were things terribly neglected on this 

» where pressure was exerted on inspectors 

permit these things to go through on the 
etense that they would all be rechecked by 

e preflight and after-flight inspectors but, 

), to my amazement, I learned, while in a 
ht hangar one day, the fact that main 
switch boxes and electrical-junction boxes 
were not reopened so I had every reason to 
believe that these ships went in the air in 

» same terrible condition in which I wit- 

sed them on the final assembly line. Mr. 
Al Wedberg, Waulity control manager asked: 
“How much production do you believe we 

uld get out if we took the time to recheck 
everything as you seem to believe we should 
do?” Mr. Rexford Harmon, chief of plant 

tection, agreed with my statements. But 
, January 1944 Mr. Wedberg denied knowing 

ut inferior quality in these airplanes 
when questioned at a round-table meeting 
by Mr. Arthur Mundy, Sr., Army Air Force 
investigator. 

13. Mr. Louis Mayer, president of the I. A. 
M. and I were visiting with Mr. Milton Briggs, 
Army Intelligence officer, and Lt. George 
Weitlauf, United States Army, and the sub- 
ject was mentioned of my having accused 
Curtiss-Wright inspectors of stamping books 
and approving installations they had not 
even looked at. Mr. Briggs said he could 
prove what I said was true. He produced a 
photograph of the air-control pulley and 
pulley bracket and cable on the rear spar of 
i C-46 which nad no lower mounting bolt 
installed. 


Mr. President, that is similar to the 
accident I detailed on the floor of the 
Senate a few ‘veeks ago, an accident 
which happened in San Diego, in con- 
nection with which it was shown that 
while 116 bolts were supposed to be in 
the wing of the airplane, on inspection 
96 were found to be missing. Men were 
killed in the accident, but it happened 
that the wing was saved, and when the 
Wing was taken before the coroner, it 
was shown that, although 116 bolts 
should have been in it, 96 had never been 
put into the wing. Yet nothing is done 
about the matter by the Congress. This 
complaint is made by an inspector who 
resigned his position and went into the 
combat service. He continued: 

Also this pulley bracket was misalined 
to the extent that the cable had rubbed on 
the SS guide pin so badly that the pin, 
which is approximately %4 inch thick, was 

rn half through. This in itself was 

ugh to weaken the strands in the air- 
itrol cable. This installation had been 
epted by two Curtiss-Wright inspectors 

d when they were quizzed by Army In- 

lligence, they both vowed the installation 

intact and in good conditions at the 
me they accepted it. Their statements 
were proven false by Army Intelligence be- 
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cause there was no hole and nut plate for a 
bolt in the rear spar so it would have been 
absolutely impossible for a bolt to ever have 
been installed. 

Mr. Briggs, at this same meeting, told us 
that an inspector who had worked in tke 
panel department and had continuously in- 
formed Army Intelligence of negligent and 
dangerous conditions such as fuel systems 
which would cause leaks and possible ex- 
plosions and other items of great impor- 
tance. He refused to “play ball” with Cur- 
tiss-Wright production officials, so he was 
removed and sent outside in the yard to work 
on completed panels to check. Here he 
could do no harm, because the panels were 
all fabricated and complete, and it would be 
impossible for him to see anything. An- 
other item Mr. Briggs mentioned was a 
condition in the fire-wall junction box in 
P-40’s. He told us that he traced the origin 
of seven fires to this very same thing. 

14. I have a supervisor on my list, and a 
witness to his statement, who states that 
the inspector on their station sleeps in the 
cockpit of a C-46 and when work is com- 
pleted, workers take the book to the cockpit, 
awaken the inspector, and show him the 
items they have supposedly completed, then 
he stamps the book and goes back to sleep. 

15. On one occasion I went to flight hangar 
to test ship No. 1413. This ship had gone 
through final assembly inspection, preflight 
build-up, preflight and after-flight inspec- 
tion, had been flown and O. K.’d for ship- 
ment. After the plane was torn down and 
the fuselage and engine were standing on the 
grease rack preparatory to being crated for 
shipment, I started in at the propeller hub 
and inspected this ship to the No. 18 bulk- 
head. I wrote a total of 43 rejections. One 
of these rejections was 11 loose connections 
in the main switch box which contained the 
ignition switches, and gunsight controls, and 
other connections too numerous to mention, 
I also found the electrical and radio har- 
nesses being badly out at various positions 
by the Tinnerman snap claps in which the 
sponge rubber had never been properly in- 
stalled. I also found a hydraulic tube rub- 
bing the bottom of station 5 bulkhead and 
never had had Neuropreme tape installed, 
This would have caused a hole to be worn 
in this tube and the ship would have lost 
its hydraulic pressure and fluid and there 
would be no flap or landing-gear operation. 
I also found a throttle control which did not 
have a cotter key installed through the castel- 
lated nut. From engine vibration and oper- 
ation of this control, the nut could back off, 
permit the bolt to fall out, and the pilot 
would have no control over his engine. 

16. The blueprints concerning the air-con- 
trol system in the P-40’s permits a 5-degree 
misalinement in pulley brackets. When I 
was on the air-control station I was pro- 
tracting these brackets and finding them as 
far off as 20 degrees from neutral, and I know 
from visual comparison that some were even 
worse than that. I make this additional no- 
tation because it is upon this case that I am 
basing my claim that the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation positively forces’ airplanes 
through production which do not comply 
with blueprint specifications, and also the 
United States Army accepts these ships know- 
ing these facts. The United States Army has 
proven their concern over this matter to the 
extent that in December 1943, they ordered 
the P-40 line stopped as a result of condi- 
tions in the air-control system. They also 
specified that fuselage fuel tanks and radios 
were not to be installed until the air controls 
withm the fuselages were adjusted to aline- 
ment. But the planes started to roll onc 


again the next day at 12:30 p. m. in the same 
condition they had been, and with fuel tanks 
and radios installed. 

17. An inspection foreman told me that 
inspection supervisors were called 
to a meeting and instFucted to work toward 
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the production goal on the assumption that 
inasmuch as approximately 50 percent of 
these airplanes would be sunk on the way 
over, it did not seem necessary to go to great 
lengths in achieving quality in the ships. 
Of course, Curtiss-Wright thought more of 
their personal gains. If only one-half of 
these planes were going to eget through, 
wouldn't it seem logical that they should be 
in exceptionally gcecd condition to make up 
for the loss of quantity and be able to do a 
better job? Also, how were they to deter- 
mine which 50 percent were going to be sunk? 

18. While Mr. Gerald Ingrahm wes acting 
as pre-oii inspector (this is where the C-46's 
pass out the door of the plant) he was 
warned by a production foreman that if he 
did not cease writing so many rejections 
against these airplanes that he would take 
steps to have Mr. Ingrahm removed from 
this area. 

19. The hydraulic suction and return lines 
in the C-46’s approach the reservoir of the 
airships in a vertical position. These planes 
are arriving at production siation No. 27 on 
the “B” line without celloseals installed. I 
traced the origin of this serious condition to 
the beginning of the “A” line. Workers were 
drilling and walking past these tubes, not 
only causing metal drillings and small parts 
to fall into these lines but also the flare on 
the return line is constantly in danger of 
being damaged as it is in the line of travel 
between the pilot’s compattment and the 
trocp section of the fuselage. I have in my 
possession the debris which was caught by 


myself and witnessed by Mr. George Cox, 
Curtiss-Wright inspector No. 1501, when we 
blew the lines in ship No. 778. It consists 


of a rivet, metal drillings, and metal dust. 
Some of the contents were lost in the crude 
procedure employed in the salvaging of this 
evidence, but there is still more than would 
be beneficial to a hydro system. 

An airplane returned from South America 
whose hydro system was rendered useless due 
to this same condition. This particular ship 
had only 90 hours of flight time and in this 
period all her controls and landing gears had 
failed. Metal drillings were found through- 
out her hydraulic system. I believe her num- 
ber was 342. 

This condition which exists on the final 
assembly line was reported to Mr. M. Bozz, 
inspection foreman. Nothing happened, so 
Mr. Cecil, of the Army inspection, was showed 
the evidence of not only the conditions of the 
lines, but also the fact that production men 
were signing, and inspection men were 
stamping, that defective tubes had been re- 
moved and replaced, but investigation proved 
that while the tubes which were marked de- 
fective remained in the ships. Also Mr. Ce- 
cil’s attention was called to an airplane whose 
fuel line in the RH nacelle contained a cel- 
loseal and a strip of cellophane. These items 
were coasting up to the “B” line over to the 
“C” line. This was the ship containing the 
deposits in the RH fuel line. Mr. Cecil has a 
record of this. 


I again approached Mr. Montana, general 
foreman of inspection, about the situation 
and laughingly he said, and I quote: “You 
are crazy for trying to get quality in these 


airplanes because they only last 20 minutes 
in combat anyway.” When he departed I 
believed it was time for me to consult some- 
one besides Curtiss-Wright personnel, so I 
summoned Mr. Cecil to the line and showed 
him not only the ship on my line but all 
the airplanes on the “A” line, which had 
the same condition. He made notes and 
told me he would file a report. I showed him 
my secret markings on the hydraulic tube 
and the fuel line and proved to him that 
they were being O. K.’d by both Curtiss pro- 


duction and inspection departments. A con- 
siderable number of days passed and nothing 
happened, so, mistaking Mr. F ice, Curtiss- 
Wright general manager, whom I didn't 
know, for an Army supervisor, I told him of 
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the situation when he appeared on the line 
one night, and that I had reported it to the 
Army. Mr. France fairly wheeled toward me 
and said, and I quote him positively: “If you 
teil Army anything more, you won't be here.” 

He then told me that I worked for Curtiss- 
Wright and I should report only to my su- 
pervisors. 

20. Airplanes pass out of the door with 
plugged fuel lines, defective air controls, and 
electrical installations which set a ship afire 
in but a few hours of operation. The United 
States Army inspection is inefficient. These 
men are not ailowed to wear working clothes 
which permit them to actually go in or go 
through a plane. The majority of them are 
well dressed and not able for this reason to 
doa job. An inspector who insists on quality 
is either discharged or transferred to a re- 
mote spot where he or she can do the com- 
pany no harm. Army intelligence records 
will prove these statements to be true. 
Workers are encouraged to do their work the 
quick way regardless of quality. 

FRANK R. HIRSCH. 

Fast Aurora, N. Y. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, this com- 
pany has received the coveted Army and 
Navy E award which they proudly dis- 
play on their stationery and on their 
advertising matter. 

The mothers, fathers, and loved ones 
of the boys flying in our planes are not 
interested in more alibis or further face- 
saving statistical reports. They want to 
see these inhuman and deplorable con- 
ditions corrected once and for all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from North Dakota has 
expired. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS IN THE UP- 
PER BASIN OF THE COLORADO RIVER— 
ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MURDOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair may announce to the Senator from 
Wyoming that under the ruling of the 
Senate the time from now on will be 
divided between the proponents of the 
treaty, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock] having charge of the pro- 
ponents’ side, and the junior Senator 
from California [Mr, Downey] the side 
of the opponents. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
one of the supporters of the Mexican 
water treaty I desire to say just a word 
in explanation of a bill which I am about 
to introduce on behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah |[Mr. Murpock] and the 
other Senators of the four upper basin 
States in the Colorado River system 
{Mr. Hatcu, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. RoBertson, 
and Mr. THomas of Utah] to authorize 
the construction of certain projects for 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been preparing plans. 

Several years ago I had the opportu- 
nily ot urging upon the Senate the adop- 
tion of an appropriation to enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to study and pre- 
pare plans for the construction of works 
in the upper basin to store water, to de- 
velop power, and to increase reclama- 
tion. The appropriation was made and 
studies were undertaken, It had been my 
hope that those studies would be com- 
pleted and a report filed with Congress 
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before this treaty was acted upon, but of 
course it is a very difficult task and much 
time was required for its performance. 
The studies have not yet been completed, 
and it probably will be from 3 to 6 weeks 
before they are all ready. 

It is important, however, that before 
the Mexican treaty shall be ratified the 
attention of the Senate should be called 
formally to the fact that there are large 
opportunities for the storage and use of 
water in the upper basin States. Such 
construction will prevent waste of water 
and will stabilize the river flow to the 
advantage of objectives of the treaty. 
Heretofore most of the development 
which has taken place in the Colorado 
River system has taken place in the 
lower basin. I have supported the 
treaty because I have believed that it 
will be a powerful factor in bringing 
about the development of all the basin 
States if once and for all we stabilize the 
demands which Mexico may make upon 
the waters of this system, and I am sat- 
isfied that the provisions which are con- 
tained in the treaty constitute the best 
contract we could hope to obtain. 

The ratification of the treaty will 
mean, in my judgment, that the inter- 
national question will be settled, and 
that it will then be possible for the United 
States Congress and the people of the 
various States to turn their attention to 
the necessary program of developing the 
river and particularly of doing something 
for these various projects in the upper 
basin. 

This treaty is the signal for the begin- 
ning of real development in the upper 
basin States, the people of which have 
waited ever since the Colorado River 
compact was signed for the initiation of 
a program. The bill which I introduced 
today authorizes the program. 

Mr. President, the Colorado River 
compact, which was entered into several 
years ago, made an allocation of water 
between the lower basin and the upper 
basin States. The bill which I now pro- 
pose to introduce, and to which I am 
calling the attention of the Senate, is 
designed to make effective for the upper 
basin States the allocations of water 
contained in the treaty. It is also de- 
Signed to support and to facilitate the 
administration of the water utilization 
treaty. 

It should be pointed out that the four 
upper basin States are Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, and that each 
of them has valuable resources which the 
wise use of water will render capable of 
profitable utilization. 

I should like to point out that the State 
of Wyoming, my own State, has a vital 
interest in these plans. By increasing 
irrigation throughout this part of the 
West, more farms can be created, the 
populations of cities and towns expanded, 
and agriculture and related business 
stimulated. 

Wyoming would benefit directly 
from work done within the State, and 
indirectly from the increased pros- 
perity of neighboring States, a prosper- 
ity which would be stimulated by the 
developments already planned. Conser- 
vation of the water supplies of Wyoming, 
as of any other State, represents the key 


ry 
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to the maintenance of existing popula- 
tion and to the growth and expansion of 
that population in the future. 

Approximately 289,000 acres in the 
Green River Valley would be brought 
under cultivation as the result of the 
construction of the works which are 
here planned. I do not intend to take 
the time of the Senate to describe a]] 
these plans, but, Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement which contains 
list of various projects which are under 
consideration by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation engineers, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

GREEN RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Rising in western Wyoming, the Green 
River Basin drains the northwestern corner 
of Colorado and discharges into the Colorado 
River in southeastern Utah and drains an 
area of 45,000 square miles, as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania. Thirty-nine percent 
of this area is in Wyoming, 37 percent is in 
Utah, and 24 percent is in Colorado. 

Senator O’MAHONEY said, in 1940, when the 
Interior Department appropriation bill was 
under consideration: 

“In connection with projects under con- 
sideration in the forthcoming Colorado River 
report to Congress, 283,030 acres of new land 
would be irrigated in the Upper Green River 
Basin in Wyoming and 85,450 acres now un- 
der irrigation would receive supplemental 
water. These projects could be constructed 
at a cost of about $43,500,000,” the Senator 
said “In addition, 8,300 acres of new land 
on the Little Snake would be irrigated and 
supplemental water furnished to some 9,910 
acres at a cost of about $3,000,000.” 


PRIORITY SAFEGUARDS APPLY 


The forthcoming report will recommend 
12 potential projects within the Upper Green 
River Basin and will provide increased water 
supply for irrigation. One of them would 
also provide power and three would permit 
the export of water to other regions if ap- 
proved by State and local authorities, as pro- 
vided in the so-called O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendments to the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Under the provisions of these same amend- 
ments provision is made for protection of 
western water rights for domestic agricultural 
and industrial purposes as well as for par- 
ticipation by the States in the planning of 
reservoirs so that opportunity can be afforded 
to protect natural resources and applies to 
the Green River as well as the Missouri River 
Basin watershed. 

The Bureau of Reclamation proposals on 
the Green River Basin development are sum- 
marized briefly by Senator O’MAHONEY, 4s 
follows: 


Without 


WEST SIDE PROJECT 


The West Side project is in the northern 
part of the basin adjacent to Beaver Creek, 
Horse Creek, Cottonwood Creek, and Piney 
Creek, ail tributaries to the Green River. A 
total of 65,000 acres could be served by 4 
canal heading at a reservoir at the Kendall 
site and extending south and west 105 miles. 
In addition to furnishing a supplemental 
supply to 37,000 acres of land already irr.- 
gated, 29,050 acres of new land could ke 
brought into cultivation. 


DANIEL PROJECT 


The Daniel project would bring into culti- 
vation small patches of river-bottom land 
amounting to 5,160 acres between the Kendall 
Reservoir site and the mouth of New Fork 
River by enlargement and extension of ex- 
isting ditches. The Ifcndall Reservoir would 
provide necessary storage. 


a or 


all 


ELKHORN PROJECT 


The Elkhorn project on the east side of the 
een River between Kendall Reservoir and 
Pacific Creek near Eden, Wyo., would serve 
000 acres of new land with a 160-mile 

in canal heading at the Kendall Reservoir 
and collecting surplus flows from Green 
River, New Fork River, and Big Sandy Creek. 
f .ge would be provided by Kendall, Burnt 
Leake. and Boulder Lake reservoirs. Here a 
wer head of 530 feet created by the release 
water from the Burnt Lake Reservoir 
could be utilized at a 1,500-kilowatt plant to 
produce 9,330,000 kilowatt-hours of power 
nually. Tailwater would be regulated at 
Doulder Lake reservoir for irrigation purposes. 


PARADISE PROJECT 


The Paradise project would bring into cul- 

vation 4,450 acres along the New Fork River 

y pumping water from the river below the 
mouth of Boulder Creek. Seasonal power 
from the Burnt Lake power plant would be 
sufficient for a 32-foot pumping lift. Natural 
and return flows would be ample without 
providing reservoir storage. 

On the Eden project a full supply of water 
would be furnished to 11,470 acres of new 
land and 8,530 acres of insufficiently irri- 
gated land near Eden, Wyo., when the Bureau 
of Reclamation finished construction now 
authorized, including Big Sandy No. 2 Reser- 
voir. An additional 20,250 acres of new land 
could later be served by constructing 12 
miles of new canal and extending laterals 
planned in the present program. Big Sandy 
Creek augmented by return flow from up- 
stream irrigation would provide a full water 
supply. 

LOWER BIG SANDY PROJECT 

The Lower Big Sandy project would be fed 
by gravity diversion of natural and return 
flows from Big Sandy Creek near its con- 
fluence with Green River. Irrigable lands 
totaling 11,850 acres would be brought into 
cultivation, 

Cn the LaBarge project a reservoir of 
10,000 acre-feet capacity together with some 
new canals and laterals would furnish water 
for 3,370 acres of new land and 5,540 acres 
which lack sufficient water near LaBarge, 
Wyo. 

FONTENELLE PROJECT 


The Fontenelle development would require 
a 5,000 acre-foot reservoir at the Minnie 
Holden site on Fontenelle Creek with en- 
largements and extensions of the present 
distributive system to provide water for 2,050 
acres of new land and 3,720 acres needing 
additional water along both sides of Fonte- 
nelie Creek, 

SEEDSKADEE PROJECT 


The Seedskadee project contains rich ir- 
rigable lands totaling 40,830 acres on both 
sides of the Green River below its confluence 
with Fontenelle Creek. With the exception 
of 4,500 acres which would have to be reached 
by a 33-foot pump lift, these lands could be 
irrigated by gravity from the Green River, 
No reservoir storage would be required. 


OPAL PROJECT 


The Opal project would serve 16,020 acres 
of uew land and 5,400 of insufficiently irri- 
gated land in the Hams Fork Creek area. 
Two new canals would bring the water from 
the creek to a 60,000 acre-foot reservoir at 
the Middle Hams Fork site. 


LYMAN PROJECT 


In the Lyman project storage in an off- 
stream reservoir at the Bridger site would 
furnish supplemental water to 20,910 acres 
along Black Forks River. Downstream from 
these lands are 3,100 acres which could be 
irrigated from return flow if a new canal 
were constructed. Also in the vicinity of the 
Lyman project lands are 7,950 acres under 
present canals, but not now irrigated. Water 
for these lands could be obtained through 
participation in the Henrys Fork project, 
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HENRYS FORK PROJECT 


The Henrys Fork project would serve 21,080 
acres of irrigated land and 9,190 acres of new 
land in the Henrys Fork and Sheep Creek 
areas and could be enlarged to provide water 
for 7,959 acres of new land in the Lyman 
area. Full development would require use 
of the big basin natural reservoir site in Utah 
for storing 107,000 acre-feet of water. 


COKEVILLE POWER PLANT 


The three diversions in the upper Green 
River basin would make irrigation in neigh- 
boring territory possible. The largest would 
be the Green-Bear Diversion, a 37-mile tun- 
nel beginning near LaBarge, at the Fontenelle 
Reservoir with a capacity of 400,000 acre- 
feet which would export some 270,000 acre- 
feet of water annually from the Green River 
to Smith Fork, a tributary of the Bear River. 
From the outlet portal of the tunnel a canal 
would carry the exported water, together with 
surplus dows of Smiths Fork, to a power plant 
utilizing a drop of 200 feet at Cokeville. 
This plant could generate about 45,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy annually. Tail- 
water regulation at Bear Lake would permit 
power production without loss of water for 
irrigation. In transit through the Bear River 
Channel to lands in Box Elder County, Utah, 
the irrigation water would serve to generate 
power at the Soda, Grace and Cove plants of 
the Utah Power & Light Co. This diversion 
would deplete the Green River flow by an 
average of 290,000 acre-feet annually, allow- 
ing 20,000 acre-feet for reservoir losses. 


SOUTH PASS DIVERSION PROJECT 

The South Pass Diversion with a 31-mile 
canal, 8 miles of which would be in rock, 
would take the flow of East Fork River, 
tributary to New Fork, together with flows of 
Big Sandy Creek and Little Sandy Creek to 
Lander Creek. An annual average of 46,600 
acre-feet of water could be exported from the 
Green River Basin for use in the North Platte 
River area of Wyoming. This water would 
supplement flows of the North Platte River 
and be stored in Pathfinder and Seminoe 
Reservoirs for irrigation of lands under the 
Kendrick project and perhaps additional de- 
velopments in Wyoming. 

HAMS FORK DIVERSION 

The Hams Fork Diversion would take about 
33,000 acre-feet of water annually from La- 
Barge, Fontenelle, and Hams Fork Creeks to 
Twin Creek in the Bear River Basin with 
the construction of 41 miles of canal, includ- 
ing three tunnels with combined lengths of 
5 miles. The flows from these creeks would 
be regulated by the Middle Hams Fork Reser- 
voir, also a feature of the Opal project. To 
regulate the additional flows for export the 
reservoir capacity would have to be enlarged 
from 60,000 to 170,000 acre-feet. The water 
thus diverted would irrigate lands along Bear 
River in Wyoming from Sage to Cokeville. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mtr. President, it 
is sufficient to add that the storage of 
water in the upper-basin States will fa- 
cilitate the administration of this treaty, 
and will facilitate the development of all 
the States in the lower basin. 

One of the great advantages of bring- 
ing about such development, the build- 
ing of reservoirs for the storage of water, 
the prevention of floods, the develop- 
ment of power, and the expansion of 
irrigation is that it will add to the pro- 
ductive capacity of this great area where 
there are tremendous resources as yet 
practically untouched. 

As I contemplate the tremendous ex- 
pense which this country has assumed 
in order to fight the war, I realize that 
more than anything else we need to in- 
crease the productive capacity of all parts 
of the United States, In my opinion, 
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there is no part of the United States 
which would lend itself more readily and 
more successfully to the development of 
productive enterprises than the States of 
the Colorado River Basin, and I am very 
anxious, Mr. President, to make sure that 
we take whatever steps are possible to 
take here to facilitate the development 
of those resources. 

When the war is over, when our sol- 
diers are returned, there will be need to 
afford opportunity to them for produc- 
tive work. This opportunity will flow 
from the development of such projects 
as are here outlined. National income 
will be increased, and by the national in- 
come of course I mean the income of the 
people, not the income of the Govern- 
ment. When the people’s income in- 
creases their ability to carry the na- 
tional debt will thereby be increased. 

As I pointed out on the Senate floor a 
few weeks ago, Congress has recently 
enacted a measure increasing the na- 
tional debt limit to $309,000,000,000, a 
figure which is beyond imagination. The 
interest upon that debt alone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is greater than the entire cost of 
the normal branches of Government. 
That interest can be paid only if the 
people have the opportunity to work and 
to produce, and therefore it seems to me 
to be of primary importance that we 
concentrate our attention upon the es- 
tablishment of projects such as the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is now studying, 
which will produce revenue. The proj- 
ects in question will repay their cost to 
the Government, to the Nation, not only 
in improved homes, improved farms, im- 
proved mines, but in improved families 
working and producing wealth for the 
Nation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California to ask me 
a question in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield whatever time 
the Senator from Wyoming desires me 
yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
asking the Senator from Wyoming to 
yield to me in his time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
California is asking me a question in my 
time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wanted to make cer- 
tain comments and place certain data 
in the ReEcorpD as a part of the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

First, let me say that as always I am 
very much impressed with the value and 
the worth of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator is saying. I might say to him that 
I recently have been developing certain 
figures which may be of interest to him 
and to the Senate as showing the vital 
necessity for water in the great South- 
west. Of course, the Mississippi River, 
with all its tributaries, is by far the 
largest river in the United States, having 
a flow of about 400,000,000 acre-feet. 


The Columbia River, in the area from 
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which the present distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer comes [Mr. MaGNnvuson in 
the chair] is second, with 200,000,000 
acre-feet of flow. The Ohio River has 
about the same amount of flow, 200,- 
600.600 acre-feet. 

It is rather an odd coincidence, but the 
area of run-off of the Ohio River, the 
Columbia River, and the Colorado River, 
is about the same, something more or 
less than 200,000 square miles, but the 
Columbia and the Ohio both run off 
250,000.080 acre-feet a year, while the 
Colorado River Basin, which is the 
largest of the three, has a run-off of only 
18,000,000 acre-feet. That is one-elev- 
enth of the run-off of the Columbia or 
of the Ohio. 

I would not want to speak for the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. CHANDLER], but I presume 
there is really too much water in the 
Ohio, while, of course, in the great 
northwestern section of the country very 
much less water is needed for irrigation 
than in my part of the country, because 
of the great precipitation and the cooler 
weather, although the water of the Co- 
lumbia is a tremendous item for power. 
But when we reflect that with a greater 
basin, a greater area, we in the Colorado 
River area have only one-eleventh of the 
run-cff of either of the other two great 
rivers, I think we might well corroborate 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming that we must 
save every drop of water. 

‘lr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California. 
What he has said emphasizes the point I 
have sought to make, which is that the 
conservation of water in the Colorado 
River Basin is a most important con- 
sideration to the people of that area, and 
JT think also to the people of the Unitcd 
Siates—to the people of the area because 
it will enable them to develop their pros- 
perity; to the people of the Nation be- 
cause it will open a new frontier for the 
development of our entire national 
economy. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from California for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to introduce the bill for appro- 
priate reference and request that it be 
printed in the REcorRD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the REconp. 

The bill (S. 894) to authorize the con- 
struction of certain Federal reclamation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River, introduced by Mr. O’Manoney (for 
himself, Mr. Murpock, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. 
CuHavez, Mr. JoHNnson of Colorado, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, Mr. ROBERTSON, and Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah) was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Interior, is 
hereby authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain reservoirs and related works in the 
upper basin of the Colorado River on the 
main stem of the Colorado River and on its 
tributaries sufficient to equate the flow at 
Lee Ferry to assure compliance with the Colo- 
rado River compact, to effectuate the bene- 
ficial consumptive use in the upper basin of 
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the amount of water allocated to the said 
upper basin by the said compact, and to sup- 
port and facilitate the administration of the 
water utilization treaty with Mexico: Pro- 
vided, That the reservoirs and related works 
shall be selected by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in accordance with the comprehensive 
Colorado River Basin plan now being de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained by the Bureau of Reclamation in ac- 
cordance with the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) except that the cost of construction of 
sich reservoirs shall be borne by the United 
States as an expense of the administration of 
the water utilization treaty with Mexico, and 
except as otherwise specified in said plan, and 
with due regard to the interests of each of 
the States in the upper basin so as to provide 
for the use within the various parts of the 
upper basin of fair and equitable quantities 
of the waiers allocated to the upper basin. 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto). 


TREATY WITH MEXICO RELATING TO 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATERS OF 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the treaty (Executive A, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
relating to the utilization of the waters 
of certain rivers, and (Executive H, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol supplemen- 
tary to the treaty. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. President, for 
several days I have been conferring with 
the very distinguished senior Senatcr 
from Wyoming on the bill which he has 
just introduced, which provides for the 
extensive development of the upper Col- 

rado River. 

Whenever this Government enters into 
a contract or a treaty, of course it does 
so with no other thought than fully to 
discharge each ani every obligation un- 
Gertaken in the contract or treaty. It 
is quite obvious that the pending treaty 
will be ratified this afternoon. It is my 
cpinion that under that treaty we have 
not only been fair to the Republic of 
Mexico, but we have been generous—in 
my opinion more generous than circum. 
stances and conditions warrant. But in- 
esmuch as the treaty will in all prob- 
ability be ratified today, and inasmuch 
as Iam willing to abide by the decision of 
the Senate, all I have in mind to say at 
this time is that the United States, in 
order to carry out its agreement with 
Mexico for the delivery of waters of the 
Colorado River, should leave no stone 
unturned in preparing itself to do that 
very thing. 

When the Colorado River compact was 
entered into in 1922 by the seven Colo- 
rado River States, it allotted 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water for consumptive use 
to the upper basin. It also allotted 
eight and a half million acre-feet of the 
waters of of the Colorado River for con- 
sumptive use in the lower basin States. 

As has been pointed out several times 
during the debate on the treaty, the com- 
pact also provided that in the event a 
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treaty was ever made with Mexico, the 
waters allotted under such treaty 
should be made up, first, of any surplus 
over and above the allotments in the 
compacts; and in the event there was not 
sufficient surplus water to take care of 
any allotment which might be made to 
Mexico by treaty, whatever deficit there 
might be would be made up equally by 
the two basins, the upper and lower 
basins of the Colorado. 

I believe that the evidence which was 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which considered the treaty, 
and statements which have been mede 
on the floor of the Senate, especially the 
statement made yesterday by the hon- 
orable and distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], demon- 
strate that there is already a shortage 
of water in the Colorado River system to 
supply the allotments under the com- 
pact and the guaranty to Mexico. The 
only way that deficit can be made up is 
by further conservation of the water of 
the Colorado River system. 

In my opinion the future conservation 
of the waters of the river is dependent 
on projects in the upper basin. The 
State of Utah is second only to the State 
of Arizona in area drained by this great 
river. It is second only to the State of 
Colorado in its contribution of water to 
the river. But notwithstanding these 
facts, very few projects have been con- 
structed in the State of Utah for the 
utilization of its share of Colorado River 
waters. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
he Senate today to the record on the 
part of my State of wholehearted and 
vigorous cooperation with the State of 
California and all other States in the 
Colorado River system, in the negotia- 
tion and realization of the seven-Staie 
compact entered into at Santa Fe in 
1922. 

As a result of the cooperation of the 
Colorado River States and the Federel 
Government the Boulder Canyon proj- 
ect is a reality; and as a result 30,000,009 
acre-feet of storage capacity has been 
provided on the lower reaches of the 
river. A number of other projects have 
been constructed in Arizona, Nevada, and 
California for the further conservaticn 
of the waters of the river. But notwith- 
standing all these projects in the lower 
basin, unless projects are constructed in 
the near future in the upper basin, this 
country will find that it cannot carry ovt 
the guaranty of delivery of 1,500,000 
acre-feet of water to Mexico without 
some rights in the United States being 
impaired. 

Today the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming introduced a bill 
which would authorize the construction 
of projects necessary to the fulfiliment 
of, and which would greatly facilitate, 
our treaty obligations, if and when the 
Mexican treaty is ratified. Other Sen- 
ators from the upper-basin States have 
joined with the senior Senator from Wy- 
oming in introducing that bill. I hope 
he Senate, and also the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will not hesitate to pass the 
bill, and I hope that as soon as the bill 
is passed steps will immediately be taken 
to bring into realization all the projects 
which are necessary and feasible on the 
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By that means, and only by 

1t means, can the allotments under the 
cor ynact and under the treaty be filled. 
~ Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
my seat today without saying something 


upper river. 


out California. I deplore some of the 
things which ‘have been said about the 
creat State of California during this 
treaty fight and debate on the floor of 

. Senate. Several times in the debate 
the statement has been made that Cali- 
fornia contributes no water to the Colo- 
rado River. It is true that California 
does not naturally contribute any water 
to the Colorado River; but by the con- 
<tyuetion of the Boulder Canyon project 
the State of California contributes more 
water to the Colorado River than does 
any other State in the system. When I 
say that I have fully in mind the fact 
that under natural conditions my State 
is second only to Colorado in its contri- 
bution of water to this great river 
system. Until the completion of Boulder 
Dam the Colorado River was nothing but 
a wild, torrential flood most of the time, 
the waters of whick wasted into the Gulf 
of California. Back in the early 20’s and 
even prior to that, we found a great mi- 
gration of people going into the southern 
part of California. As the population in 
southern California expanded, the most 
important thing to the life of that 
rapidly-growing community in that 
ereat State was water for culinary and 
other domestic purposes. The great pop- 
ulation of southern California could not 
exist if it were not for for the flow of 
Colorado River water through the great 
aqueduct from the Colorado River, over 
the mountains, through the deserts, and 
into southern California. When the 
Boulder Canyon project was first visual- 
ized, it was one of the greatest engineer- 
ing projects ever contemplated by man, 
Today it is one of the greatest engineer- 
ing projects which human beings have 
ever constructed. Its cost was enormous, 
It was estimated at $165,000,000, if I re- 
member the correct figures, including 
the cost of the All-American Canal. I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that after the seven States had 
agreed on the Colorado River compact, 
after six States had ratified it, after it 
was presented to the Congress of the 
United States, and after the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act was enacted, the 
people of California were told by that act 
that the Federal Government would not 
Spend one penny and not a spade would 
be put into the earth out there in the 
construction of that project until the 
people of California submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior satisfactory 
contracts providing for full and com- 
plete amortization within a period of 50 
years, with interest. Mr. President, how 
many projects which have been con- 
structed in the United States have been 
subjected to such conditions before they 
were commenced? Some say that Cali- 
fornia has not contributed any water to 
the Colorado River. I ask the Members 
of the Senate to go there and look at the 
gigantic Boulder Dam and at the great 
and enormous Lake Mead behind it. 
Then they will see that by taxation and 
electric power charges the people of Cali- 
fornia contribute and will contribute 
down through the years as much water or 





more water than does any other State in 
the system, not simply by reason of the 
snows and rains which fall on the moun- 
tains and finally flow into the river, but 
by reason of the fact that the people of 
California had the courage, they had the 
foresight, they had the fortitude to 
undertake, by taxation, directly and in- 
directly, the repayment of the enormous 
cost of the Boulder Canyon project. 

When we find the people of California 
making such a great fight in connection 
with the pending treaty, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
they are fighting for their very life blood. 
Water that makes their desert blossom. 
Water that makes their vigorous growth 
possible. Water, without which that 
great civilization could not exist. When 
the debate was begun by the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], he rolled up the sleeve 
on his great right arm in dramatic 
fashion, and said to us, “Yes; we are 
mighty enough to deny everything to 
Mexico. But are we going to stand on 
that might and power, and refuse to do 
equity?” Mr. President, my answer to 
him is this: Yes; we are a great and 
mighty Nation, and God grant that we 
shall always continue to be. But even 
with all our might and all] our strength, 
we cannot fail to consider the great nat- 
ural resources of the country which give 
us that might and strength. No nation, 
no people, can be so mighty and strong 
that they can dissipate their great nat- 
ural resources in a way that is too gen- 
erous to others, and might be unfair to 
our own people. Our people and tax- 
payers have been fed for many years, 
now, on the diet that it is more blessed 
to give than it is to receive. I say that 
the time is coming, and probably it is 
here now, when our country, by reason 
of our great generosity, has reached the 
point where, from this time on, we must 
think of the people of the United States, 
as well as of other peoples. I say that 
in making this treaty with Mexico—and 
it will be ratified this afternoon—the 
United States has not only been fair but, 
again, it has been generous. 

What did Mexico have in the Colorado 
River before its erratic flow was equated 
by our money? The best description I 
can give of it is in the language of the 
West. Mexico, so far as the Colorado 
River is concerned, had a wild cayuse 
horse which was hard to catch and was 
not worth anything after he was caught. 
Under this treaty the Government of the 
United States substitutes a fine Ken- 
tucky saddle horse for a worthless cayuse 
which could not be used. We put the 
saddle, the bridle, and all the necessary 
equipment on the horse which is being 
substituted for the wild cayuse, and then 
we say to our neighbor, Mexico, “Here, 
it is for you. Whenever you call for it 
the United States will deliver it right 
at your door. Use it in any way you 
wish to use it. When it has served its 
purpose for the present bring it back to 
your door, get off it, and then the United 
States will take it back and have it ready 
when you call for it again.” This cer- 
tainly is the good-neighbor policy carried 
to the nth degree. I hope our generosity 
is appreciated. It is something new in 
the world. 
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Mr. President, that is exactly what we 
do under this treaty. We developed a 
river which was worth nothing to Mexico 
in its natural state. It had flowed for 
centuries into the Gulf of Mexico. Mexi- 
co had never attempted to cope with its 
wild floods. They waited and, not in 
vain, for our enterprise, for our engineer- 
ing ingenuity, for our courage and will- 
ingness to bear the cost. The people of 
California undertook, first, the construc- 
tion of a canal for the irrigation of the 
Imperial Valley. Because a part of the 
canal had to run through Mexican ter- 
ritory she demanded one-half of the 
waters which flowed through it. Those 
who built the canal O. K.’d the demand 
and delivered the water which had been 
demanded by Mexico. What a contrast 
to our attitude under this treaty. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that 
Mexico has never successfully diverted 
one drop of the waters of the Colorado 
River within her own borders. With the 
exception of pumping, all the waters 
which she has used havé been diverted 
within the United States, carried in a 
canal to the Mexican border line, and 
delivered to Mexico. But, by reason of 
the fact that the people of California 
were willing to undertake the construc- 
tion of the Boulder Canyon project, store 
the water, equate the stream, and make 
it possible for Mexico to use the water, 
the people of California, as well as the 
people of my State, and all other Colo- 
rado River States, are penalized by this 
treaty for making it possible for Mexic 
to use the water. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
greedy or stingy with Mexico, but I do 
want to be fair to the people of my State, 
the people of California, and the people 
of the other States in the Colorado River 
system. 

I return to the argument of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas. He 
rolled up his sleeve and raised his arm, 
and said, “Shall we take the water away 
from Mexico merely because we are 
mighty enough to do so?” Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not the true picture. 
Through the expenditures of American 
taxpayers, we have made it possible for 
Mexico to use the waters of the Colorado 
River. Mexico is entitled to an equita- 
ble part of the natural flow of the river. 
But she is not entitled to a dedication 
of all our facilities in perpetuity for the 
delivery of that water. Why do we not 
say to Mexico with respect to the Colo- 
rado what we say with respect to the Rio 
Grande, namely, “You are entitled to so 
much water, but we do not undertake 
to guarantee the delivery of it?” Why 
should this country undertake, at the 
expense of the American taxpayers, to 
guarantee the delivery of water to the 
people of any foreign country? I ask 
that question in all fairness. 

Although we are a mighty country, the 
mightiest in the world, the taxpayer of 
my country is no stronger, no larger, nor 
more able to pay taxes than the taxpayer 
of Mexico. It is just as difficult for him 


to wrest a living from the desert soil of 
California or Utah and to pay taxes as 
it is for the taxpayer of Mexico to wrest 
a living from his soil and pay taxes. 
That is why I assert that we have not 
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‘only been fair in this treaty but we have 
perhaps been too generous. The money 
which is raised through taxation is not 
raised collectively. When we pay our 
tax bills we pay as individuals. 

Mr. President, I repeat that collectively 
we are mighty, but our great wealth and 
power have made it possible for us to 
be very gencrous to all the world, and 
we have not failed. We shall continue 
to be generous. However, I ask Senators 
to bear in mind that the individual tax- 
payer in this sountry is no more able to 
pay taxes and his tax burden is just as 
heavy as 'n Mexico or any other country. 

In carrying on its part in the prosecu- 
tion of the war the State of Utah has be- 
come depleted to such a degree in its 
great mineral wealth that some other 
type of wealth must be supplied or it 
will be greatly impoverished. The sol- 
diers from Utah who are fighting batiles 
today in all the war theaters of the 
world desire to return to Utah. Why? 
Because they love that land more than 
they love any-other soil under heaven. 
Many will desire to return to Utah and 
take up farming. They desire to return 
in order to rear their families ‘in their 
native State. Mr. President, they are 
entitled to every drop of water from the 
Colorado River that their State is 
equitably entitled to. Every acre which 
is put under cultivation in Mexico means 
that another acre in some Western State 
shall forever remain desert. I do not 
mean by that statement that Mexico is 
not entitled to water from the Colorado 
River. However, it is my opinion that 
had we granted her not in excess of a 
million acre-feet we would have been fair 
to her, and even generous. 

I did not intend, Mr. President, to 
make a lengthy statement on the pend- 
ing treaty this afternoon. I shall vote 
for it, but I cannot let the opportunity 
pass without saying that in the treaty 
we are not only fair but we are generous. 
I cannot Iet the opportunity pass with- 
out saying that California has con- 
tributed, and will continue in perpetuity 
to contribute, to the waters of the river 
by the great conservation works she has 
constructed and obligated her citizens 
and taxpayers to pay for. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I never doubt tne 
sincerity or purpose of any of my col- 
leagues and I never inquire as to motives, 
but I do find myself a little confused 
after hearing the Senator from Utah 
make a statement as to the bad features 
of this treaty and then hear him state 
that he proposes to vote for it. Is there 
any particular good thing about this 
treaty that would compel the Senator 
from Utah to vote for it? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is something 
good about it. One good thing about it, 
and perhaps the best thing, in my 
opinion, so far as my country is con- 
cerned, is that I am hopeful that it will 
set at rest for all time the question of the 
division of the waters of the Colorado 
River; and if it does that, even with its 
bad features, even with its too generous 
provisions, I am willing to vote for it. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. In the hearings I notice 
a question asked by the junior Senator 
from Colorado of one of the witnesses 
which brings out what the Senator has 
just stated, namely, that this treaty will 
forever quiet any claims that Mexico 
might have to the waters of the Colorado 
or other rivers, and I think that is a very 
good feature of the treaty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
Senator that that is its redeeming fea- 
ture. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as New Mexico is 
concerned, I agree witr. the Senator from 
Uiah that the upper basin States up to 
this particular time have done nothing 
but deliver water. 

Mr MURDOCK And to guarantee 
rishts. That is about all we have done up 
to this point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. Utah 
has not received any benefits that I know 
of, except in an indirect way from the 
great Boulder Canyon project; neither 
has Wyoming, nor Colorado, nor New 
Mexico, and I was glad that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], in 
conjunction with other Senators from 
the upper basin States, has introduced 
the bill which he has presented today, 
and I hope there will be action on it. 

Personally I am not here representing 
any other State in the United States ex- 
cept New Mexico, and I want to do every- 
thing I possibly can to try to do my duty 
by the people of my State. I think that 
the treaty is beneficial to the people of 
my State for many reasons, but, in the 
making of a treaty, there has to be 
an agreement between the parties. A 
treaty between two countries is more or 
less like a contract between the Senator 
from Utah and possibly the Senator from 
New Mexico. It is necessary to agree on 
something; it is necessary to recognize 
rights, and I dislike to have the idea 
spread that we are giving everything 
away and the other country is not giv- 
ing something. The Senator agrees, 
does he not, that so far as Texas is con- 
cerned the water which will be obtained 
under this treaty practically all comes 
from Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not want to 
take the position, and I have not taken 
it, that one section of the country is be- 
ing traded off against another section. I 
have studiously avoided saying that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But, as a practical 
proposition, is not what I have said true? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is my opinion, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, that it was a mistake 
in the first place to approach a treaty 
with Mexico on the basis of the two 
rivers instead of dealing individually 
with them. In my opinion, equity could 
have been much better served if the two 
rivers had been treated in separate 
treaties instead of together. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly I would have 
preferred that, but that is not the ques- 
tion now before us. The fact still re- 
mains that the Government of the United 
States has entered into a contractual 
obligation with a friendly republic, and 
I do not feel that the Government of the 
United States would enter into such a 
contractual obligation with a foreign 
country unless the United States felt 
that they were getting something under 
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the contract, and I believe that under 
the contract we are getting something 
from Mexico. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
I think we made a pretty good treaty so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
although of course there is a difference 
of opinion; but the question still remains 
that I do not see how it can be proved 
to the American people that under this 
contract this country is giving every- 
thing away and getting nothing in re- 
turn. I think we are getting something, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I respect the Sena- 
tor’s opinion and I never quarrel with 
him as to any opinion he may express. 
I may be considered a little too vehement 
in my statement, but the point I am 
making today is that we are not only be- 
ing fair to Mexico but we are being 
generous. It is my opinion that if under 
the treaty we had limited Mexico to 
1,000,080 acre-feet, we would have been 
not only fair but generous. I may say 
further to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that I object to my 
country undertaking to guarantee de- 
livery of water. This is a very extra- 
ordinary undertaking. I do not think 
there is any obligation on our part to do 
that. In my opinion all we are obligated 
to do is to say to Mexico, “You are en- 
titled to so much water from the Colo- 
rado River,” and, having said that, then 
it would become our obligation not to en- 
large our use to the point where the right 
of Mexico would have to be curtailed ex- 
cept as the natural flow of the river is 
diminished by natural causes. But for 
my country to say that forever and ever 
we will dedicate, for Mexican use, facili- 
ties along the Colorado River which we 
have built, in my opinion goes too far. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand what the 
Senator from Utah has in mind, and I 
respect his opinion. The Senator from 
Utah feels about this particular matter 
as possibly some of us in the upper basin 
States feel about the original Colorado 
River compact. The upper basin States 
were left in the same situation the Sena- 
tor now suggests the United States is be- 
ing left. Of course, the upper basin 
States were all for the Boulder Dam 
project, but what have we gotten up to 
now? California gets the power, Cali- 
fornia gets the water, but the upper 
States furnish the water and have not 
a single project. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
distinguished Senator is that all Cali- 
fornia gets she will pay for. She not 
only is amortizing the cost of the project 
to the Federal Government but she is 
also paying—and I think rightly so—to 
Arizona so much every year, to Nevada 
so much every year. and she is paying 
into a development fund for the river 
$500,000 annually for a period of 50 
years. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is paid by the 
users of the power which is developed by 
the water that comes from the upper 
basin States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So they are not paying 
anything back, but they are getting 
power cheaper than it can be obtained 
in any of the upper basin States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator must 
admit if they were not paying $1,100,000 
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ear as itemized a moment ago by me 
heir power would come much cheaper. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But, of course, the tax- 
paver of California is paying for that 

ver only in an indirect way. The user 
of the power pays for it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the distinguished 
Senator can distinguish between the 
-payers of California and the users of 
power in California, then he is capable 
of doing something that I cannot do. 
Whether the Boulder Canyon project is 
paid for by direct taxation or in power 
rates it costs the people of southern Cali- 

nia the same amount. The distin- 
hed Senator from New Mexico may 

t some satisfaction out of his distinc- 
tion between taxpayers and power users, 
but the people who pay will get little 
comfort. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
trom California? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I know my dear friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, will want 
the Recorp to be correct. As the Sena- 
tor knows, one of the power contractors 
under the Colorado River project was 
the metropolitan water district, which 
obligated itself to take 36 percent of the 
power, and to pay for that power, I might 
say, whether they could use it or not, or 
whether they could resell it or not. In 
the few years before the war came on, 
the metropolitan water district, as I re- 
call the figures—and I know they are ap- 
proximately correct—was compelled to 
pay for four and a half million dollars’ 
worth of power which it could not dis- 
pose of, and which represented a total 
loss, and the only unhappy and tragic 
event which saved the situation was the 
coming on of the war, with its great de- 
mand for power. But I might say to the 
distinguished Senator that the California 
power interests, including the largest, 
the metropolitan water district, have 

iaranteed the obligation, even though 
hey lose vast sums on it, as they may. 
ill have to make good on the pay- 
ments to Uncle Sam on Boulder Dam. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 

tor from California will also recognize 
that when the original contract was made 

h the Federal Government for the 
payment for power by the water district 
of southern Califoriia, or the agency 
that was using it, it was under a cer- 
tain rate. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For delivery of power 

Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that with- 
in the last few years the same azency 
been before the Congress and has 
had the rates lowered to the very min: - 
mum, so they certainly are getting some 
} fits out of Boulder Dam? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator from 
Utah vield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to say 
lust this to the distinguished Senator 
lrom New Mexico. When the Boulder 
Canyon Adjustment Act was before the 
Congress, what California did was to 
iquidate the uncertain claims which 
were contained in the Boulder Canyon 
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Project Act, to reduce to a cash basis 
payments to Arizona and Nevada, and 
she also reduced to a cash basis her con- 
tribution to the development fund. 

I yield to the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, I merely wish to 
reply to the last very logical point per- 
tiently made by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

It is true that the rates as originally 
fixed for the amortization and operation 
of the Boulder Canyon project have been 
reduced. The obligation of the power 
contract is to amortize out the debt, to 
pay the interest, to pay $1,100,000 extra 
for 50 years, and turn the project over 
to Uncle Sam at the end of 50 years in 
good condition. 

The power rates must, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be sufficient 
to do that, and whenever he thinks ex- 
isting ratés are too high, he can lower 
them, and when he thinks they are too 
low, he can increase them. Of course, 
as the Senator has correctly stated, there 
has been one decrease from the original 
rate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
conclude my remarks by saying that 
while I do intend to, and shall, vote for 
the treaty, I do it because, as the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has said, we do 
gain something. I hope we have set at 
rest for all time any controversy over 
the division of waters between the two 
countries. That, in my opinion, is a big 
accomplishment. 

I also secured the adoption of a reser- 
vation which, in my opinion, emphati- 
cally and clearly places a ceiling on the 
naximum quantity of water which Mex- 
ico will get. 

Having done that, in my opinion, Mr. 
President, we have accomplished at least 
something of permanent value. I am 
confident that the Congress wil! cooper- 
ate with the Colorado River States in full 
development of the river. Utmost con- 
servation of Colorado River waters will 
lessen the burden under the treaty and 
protect the States’ rights under the com- 
pact. The present international situa- 
tion, coupled with the fact that the reser- 
vations adopted have greatly improved 
the treaty cause me to forego my obiec- 
tions and I shall vote for the treaty. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from California 
would allot me about 5 minutes’ time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Is the implication 
from that, Mr. President, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator is about to lend his 
persuasive ability to the rejection of the 
treaty? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all. I 
merely wish to talk for the treaty. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be happy to 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor, 
and he yields to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I desire to add one or two items 
with respect to the revenues which are 
being derived under the Boulder Canyon 
Act from the Boulder Dam and its facili- 
ties, indicating what may be expected 
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from the development of the other proj- 
ects to which I referred when I took the 
floor earlier today. 

The Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act, 
which was enacted in July 1920, directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to fix rates 
and charges for electrical energy gener- 
ated at Boulder Dam in such a manner 
as to produce certain revenue for certain 
purposes. Among those purposes was 
one to build up a fund known as the 
Colorado River development fund. 

The table which I have in my hand, 
and which is taken from pages 556 and 
557 of the Senate committee hearings on 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for 1945, shows that the receipts of 
the Colorado River development fund 
under this act, from the year 1938 to 1945, 
inclusive—the revenues for the latter 
year being estimated—total for the en- 
tire river $4,000,000, and for the upper 
division $2,500,000. 

Out of this sum there has been apvro- 
priated to date, from the Colorado River 
development fund, for the lower basin 
a total of $1,349,750 and for the upper 
basin $750,000. These appropriations 
are all for the preparation of the plans 
for future development. 

I cite these figures, Mr. President, as 
indicating that the construction of these 
projects will create new opportunities for 
Federal revenue. hey may well be 
called self-liquidating projects. They 
are not to be regarded as in the category 
of wasteful Federal expenditures which 
produce nothing. They are investments 
in productive enterprise, and as such, 
deserve the support and consideration of 
the entire Congress in the future, as they 
have in the past. 

I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I was 
very happy to yield to the Senator. I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Aiken Hart Morse 
Austin Hatch Murdock 
Bankhead Hawkes O'Daniel 
Barkley Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Radcliffe 














aT iE Hill Revercomb 
C Hoey Robertson 
su Johnson, Colo. Russell 
1 Johnston,S.C. Smith 
‘ap La Follette Stewart 
Capp Langer Taft 
Chandler McCarran Tavior 
Chave McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McFarland Tunnell 
Cordon McKellar Tydinges 
Donnell MeMal Vir 
Downey Magnuson Whit 
Ellender Maybank Wi 
Ferguson Millikin = 
Fulbricht Mitchell 
Gurney Mcore 
Mr. HILL. I announce that the Scn- 
ator from Virginia |Mr. Gtass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MEdp], 
and the Senator from Nevada |IMr. 
ScRUCHAM] are absent because of illne 
The Senator from Florida |My. AN- 
DREWS|! is necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 
The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 


WALSH} is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United Stat 
Naval Academy, which is holding a 
3-day meeting at Annapolis. 
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The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. BatLtey], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia |{Mr. Byrpl], the Senator from 
Georgia | Mr. GrorcE], the Senator from 
Rhode Island {[Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gur- 
FEY], the Senator from West Virginia 
| Mr. Kitcorel, the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Louisiana |Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. Pepper], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are attending committee meetings and 
on public business pertaining to their 
resvective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota |Mr. Batu], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from Ohio |[Mr. Burton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has been granted leave of 
absence as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The following Senators are detained 
in committee meetings and on official 
business: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
steR!], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Rerp!, the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Surpsteap], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEv], 
and the Senator from Indiana I[Mr. 
WILLIs |}. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Sixty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

What is the further pleasure of the 
Senate? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
there can be no vote until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at 4 o’clock, and there 
was an agreement as to the allocation of 
time, may I request the Chair to inform 
the Senate how much time is left for the 
respective sides? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
has 54 minutes, and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 31 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the senior from Texas a ques- 
tion. 

The real nut of this whole treaty is 
the 1,500,000 acre-feet of water to be 
delivered to Mexico. As I understand, 
we guarantee to Mexico a minimum of 
1,500,000 acre-feet. In some of the state- 
ments which I have heard, speakers have 
taken the position that in case of an ex- 
tended drought less than 1,500,000 acre- 
feet could be delivered. Can the Senator 
from Texas direct my attention to the 
clause of the treaty which protects the 
United States in that respect? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will find it in a 
moment. We discussed it cn the floor 
of the Senate yesterday. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. It is found in article 
10, in the fourth paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Without reading it 
now, does that explain the situation? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement to the 
Senate concerning this treaty, as I see it 
developing. I will appreciate it if the 
distinguished presiding officer will notify 
me when I have occupied 20 minutes of 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
will be done. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume from what has occurred in the 
Senate that there will be a vote at 4 
o'clock today, and that two-thirds of 
the Senators present will vote to approve 
the treaty. 

First, on behalf of myself and the 
State which I represent, I wish to thank 
the Foreign Relations Committee, par- 
ticularly the distinguished chairman of 
the committee [Mr. CoNNALLY] for his 
courtesy and patience in permitting me 
to participate in the committee’s hear- 
ings by questioning witnesses who of- 
fered testimony. On behalf of the many 
witnesses who came here from California 
to testify, I want to thank the chairman 
for his mcst generous cons:deration. We 
have not had as much time or opportun- 
ity to express our ideas as we should like 
to have, but in view of the tremendous 
flow of issues in and out of Washington, 
I know that we have had all we are justi- 
fied in having. 

At the beginning of this debate I stated 
that impartial political writers seem to 
agree that the Senate has improved al- 
most every treaty it has amended in any 
way, and has been justified in rejecting 
the treaties which it has rejected. I re- 
serve my opinion with respect to the great 
League of Nations Treaty which, of 
course, is in a class by itself. 

In hundreds of cases the Senate has 
prevented the administrative agencies 
from making ambiguous and imprudent 
commitments. I wish to express to the 
Senate my gratitude that here in this 
free forum we have greatly improved the 
pending treaty. Vast and extreme pow- 
ers which were grasped at by the de- 
signers of the treaty have been swept 
aside or greatly curtailed. Many ambi- 
guities have been clarified. Possibly im- 
prudent commitments have been pre- 
vented. We are grateful for that. When 
the treaty left the State Department it 
was a tragic and unfortunate document. 
The protocol first greatly curtailed its 
powers, and the 10 or 15 reservations, to 
which we have here agreed, accomplish 
a great deal. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not think I am dealing too much in per- 
sonalities when I now express my deep 
appreciation and gratitude for our senior 
Senator from California |[Mr. JoHNsoN] 
for the gallant struggle he has made here. 
The gallantry and the courage which he 
has so often shown in well over 30 years 
of public service have again been dem- 
onstrated in this treaty fight. In our 
State our distinguished senior Senator 
will always remain one of our great fig- 
ures. One of his great undertakings and 
great dreams was consummated by the 
building of Boulder Dam, by which the 
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water in the Colorado River available foy 
irrigation and other beneficial uses was 
more than doubled. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
if I may do so, of our California witnesses. 
As this record is examined by engineers. 
attorneys, and historians, I think they 
will find that the witnesses from Califor. 
nia dealt with the subject matter with 
intelligence, accuracy, and _ integrity, 
Most of the witnesses who were presented 
by California were men eminent in ovr 
State as engineers, lawyers, and indus- 
trial leaders; I am proud of the record 
they have presented. Without their 
valuable technical services and they 
clear understanding of the dangers 
which lurked in the cumbersome provi- 
sions in the treaty as it was revealed well 
over a year ago, I am certain the situa. 
tion would not have been so much im- 
proved by the protocol to the treaty and 
the several clarifying reservations. 

While I am very happy over a greatly 
improved treaty, I still find at least three 
serious faults in it. The Internationa! 
Boundary Commissioner and his aides 
apparently never realized that there is a 
great body of underground water in the 
Colorado River delta in Mexico which is 
not in the United States. At least, they 
never dealt with that subject at all. The 
Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared, in the Kansas-Colorado case, that 
under similar conditions existing in Kan- 
sas and Colorado, underground waters 
must be considered as one of the equities 
chargeable against the lower State. 
What is more important in this respect, 
the future development of underground 
waters in Lower California might, by ai- 
fecting the capacity of the geological 
structure there, allow Mexico to draw 
down another 200,000 or 390,000 or 400,- 
000 acre-feet of water which would be 
from our river in the United States. 


Mr. President, yesterday I tried un- 
availingly to convince the Senate that, as 
a part of the treaty, we should make a 
commitment to build the Gila Dam. Ot 
the many matters entirely overlooked in 
the negotiations or at least in the writing 
of the treaty, one of the outstanding ones 
was with respect to the building of the 
Gila Dam. I serve notice on the Senate 
now that at some time in the immediate 
future it will be my intention to press 
in this body for action on the Gila Dam, 
and I hope similar action will be taken 
in the House of Representatives. 

The great defect in the treaty at this 
time—and whether it strikes at the heart 
of Mexico or of the United States, I do 
not pretend to say—is the failure to 
clarify the provision with reference to 
the salinity of water to be delivered to 
Mexico. In irrigation the salinity of the 
water is a factor just as important as the 
actual volume of water. In my opinion, 
the treaty contains a very serious am- 
biguity in respect to that matter. I doubt 
very much whether we shall ever know, 
until there has been some kind of ad- 
judication by some international body, 
whether Mexico will be compelled to take 
water regardless of its quality. If Mexico 
is obligated to take water from the Colo- 
rado River from our return flow, however 
saline it may be, in my opinion she will 
have a treaty which will be dangerous and 
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of very doubtful value to her. The State 
Department anticipates that there will 
be over a million acre-feet of return flow 
from the Colorado, most of which, I be- 
lieve, will be highly saline. In arriving at 
that figure it did not count upon the 
500.090 or 1,000,000 acre-feet of water 
which might at some time be returned 
by California to the Colorado River. It 
micht very well be, according to the in- 
terpretation given by our State Depart- 
ment, that under this treaty all the water 
obtained by Mexico might be from return 
flow, and all of it might be so saline as 
to be unusable. If hereafter it should be 
determined that Mexico does not have to 
take water of poor quality, then we might 
be obligated to add 300,000 or 400,000 
acre-feet of water to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, and to bring that additional 
water down to the boundary from Lake 
Mead. In that event, a most dangerous 
condition would exist. I think the situ- 
ation is such that the danger to the upper 
basin States is much greater than the 
danger to the lower basin States. It 
micht be that the lower basin would pro- 
vide a return flow of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water and would receive credit for it 
from the upper basin States. In that 
event, we might immediately find that 
the whole burden of furnishing 1,500,000 
acre-feet of fresh water might fall upon 
the upper basin States. All those States 
are represented in the Senate by distin- 
guished and able men; and, of course, it 
is not for me to fight the battle for those 
States, inasmuch as the Senators who 
represent them are very much better able 
to do so than I am. 

Mr. President, another serious defect 
in the treaty, so far as I am concerned, 
has to do with the number of the Com- 
missioners. As we know, the treaty now 
provides that there shall be a Commis- 
sion which shall be composed of only two 
members. It seems to me that in con- 
sideration of the tremendous obligations 
and responsibilities which those Commis- 
sioners will have, the Commission should 
be increased to six members. I shall rely 
upon the very gracious statements made 
to me by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], and hereafter I will pursue some 
kind of legislative process in an effort to 
see whether, by an additional treaty, we 
can increase the personnel of the Com- 
mission to six members. 

Mr. President, what I am about to say 
may be considered by some Senators to 
be a utopian dream. I myself believe 
that in 20 or 30 years there will be such 
a scarcity of water in the Colorado River 
Basin that we shall find ourselves com- 
peiled to go out of that basin and into 
other basins in order to find additional 
water. During the course of the argu- 
ment by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], I stated on the floor 
of the Senate certain figures, which are 
only approximations and general, but 
they convey the generalidea. The Colo- 
rado River Basin, for example, has a 
drainage basin of about 243,000 square 
miles, as compared with 204,000 square 
miles for the Ohio. But the average 
annual run-off of the Ohio, which is 
181,000,000 acre-feet, is over 10 times 
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that of the Colorado. The Columbia, 
which has a basin of 259,000 square miles, 
has a run-off of about 200,000,000 acre- 
feet or well over 11 times that of the 
Colorado. Manifestly, because of a 
cooler climate and a greater precipita- 
tion in the Columbia Basin, they do not 
need water as badly as we do. 

Looking into the future 25 or 50 years 
from now, I have no doubt that it will be 
a comparatively small and simple engi- 
neering problem to bring additional 
waters from some of the tributaries of 
the Columbia, or from the Columbia it- 
Self, to amplify the very small quantity 
of water in the Colorado Basin. It is 
my intention at the proper time to sub- 
mit some kind of a resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the best method of am- 
plifying the waters of the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. President, I know that many intel- 
ligent and prudent men would hold up 
their hands in horror at the idea of con- 
veying large quantities of water by aque- 
ducts 500 or 1,000 miles in length. But 
if we consider for a moment the 5 great- 
est irrigation projects constructed in the 
United States—namely, the T. V. A., 
Boulder Dam, Bonneville Dam, Grand 
Coulee, and the Central Valley project of 
California—we will agree that the con- 
struction of all of them did not require 
more than 150,000 men over a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. President, if those projects had 
required the employment of 1,500,000 
men, or even 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 men, 
we would, nevertheless, have desired the 
projects. No citizen in the great area 
from which the distinguished and be- 
loved Senator who now presides comes 
would want to see the great T. V. A. proj- 
ect destroyed for $10,000,000,000, or 10 
times what it cost. 

While those great public projects may 
at times seem to have been costly, we 
know that we would not sacrifice them 
for many times their original cost. Con- 
sider, for example, the great Boulder 
Dam project, the construction of which 
was largely the result of the energy and 
vision of the beloved senior Senator from 
California [M1:. JoHNson]. We in the 
Southwest would not willingly see that 
project destroyed for 10 times or a hun- 
dred times its cost. 

Mr. President, if I may know the 
amount of time I have remaining, I will 
conclude. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator has 27 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall not speak fur- 
ther at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ty minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much time has 
the Senator from California? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California has 27 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mtr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield additional time to the 
senior Senator from Texas. However, I 
wish to accommodate the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator from Flor- 
ida desire? 

Mr. PEPPER. Only 2 or 3 minutes. I 
wish to make what I believe will be a 
brief but fitting statement. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word in 
commendation of the valiant and able 
fight which has been made in respect to 
the improvement and clarification of this 
treaty by the able junior Senator from 
California |Mr. Downey]. Being a law- 
yer myself, I have seen a great many ad- 
vocates in forums where causes were be- 
ing tried. Neither in my experience as 
a lawyer, nor as a Senator, have I ever 
seen an abler, a more gallant, a more 
valiant, and at the same time a more 
courteous and generous fight made in 
behalf of a cause than has been made 
in this debate by the able junior Senator 
from California. 

I wish also to pay high tribute to the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] for his diligence and his ef- 
forts under difficult circumstances. 

I wish to assure the junior Senator 
from California that I have listened at- 
tentively to every word which I have 
been privileged to hear of his argument. 
I was very much impressed with the nced 
which he indicated of a further study of 
the problem of amplifying the waters of 
the Colorado River Basin. I assure the 
junior Serator as well as his able senior 
colleague, that when he presents his reso- 
lution to the Senate he will find the jun- 
ior Senatcr from Florida desirous of co- 
operating in every possible way. I fore- 
see the day when all the arid lands in the 
great area of the West will be irrigated by 
the waters of the Colorado River. In 
order that we may keep our commitments 
to Mexico—ance at the same time in order 
that there may be no limit to what we 
shall be able to do in the United States, 
I wish to help in every possible way in 
amplifying the Colorado River Basin wa- 
ters. 

Mr. President, I cannot take my seat 
without paying a compliment to the se- 
nior Senator from Texas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee |[Mr. CoNNALLY]. He 
has carried a burden which has been al- 
most back-breaking and heart-rending. 
He has carried a weight which would 
have bent the back of the strongest. He 
has carried on with patience, considera- 
tion, and generosity to all. He enjoys 
the esteem and respect of the Members of 
the Senate for the way in which he has 
conducted his own gallant part in this 
debate. ’ 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the fen- 
ator from Florida for his sincerity. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the proponents have rested, will the 
Senator from California now use some of 
his remaining time? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I had 
thought that the reservations which were 
being handled by the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] would be ac- 
ceptable to the other interested Members 
of the Senate, but apparently I am not 
correct. I ask him if he is now ready to 
proceed. If he is ready, and if it be 


agreeable to the senior Senator from 
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Texas, I will yield to him the remainder 
of the time allotted to our side. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I thank 
the junior Senator from California. I 
have been waiting to see if some of us 
could reach an agreement with respect 
to certain matters. If that can be ac- 
complished, it will save the time of the 
Senate. I refer to the reservation which 
I submitted the other day to the effect 
that nothing in the treaty should impair 
the rights and obligations of contracts 
which the United States Government has 
made with its citizens. I am not pre- 
pared at the moment to present the res- 
ervation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the 
Senator that he proceed with his argu- 
ment because it is not probable that an 
agreement will be reached. In the in- 
terest of the time of the Senate I think 
it would be well for him to proceed with 
the presentation of the reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have 
submitted two reservations. One of 
them deals with the question of the 
American section having the right to de- 
clare the existence of a drought. That 
question was virtually disposed of yes- 
terday by the presentation of a similar 
reservation by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry]. I therefore 
withdraw that reservation. 

But, Mr. President, I offer another 
reservation, which reads: 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair 
or require a violation of any valid compact 
or contract heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens, 


I realize that we are coming to a vote 
at < o’clock this afternoon, and therefore 
I shall try to be as brief as Ican. I be- 
lieve it is unnecessary for me to go over 
the various points I have previously 
made in the Senate on different days. I 
feel very definitely that, regardless of 
what may happen to the pending treaty, 
it has been substantially improved by 
the debate, by the better understanding 
Senators now have of it, and by the 
reservations which have already been 
adopted. 

We are all familiar with the Colorado 
River compact involving seven States. I 
believe every Member of the Senate is 
familiar with the Boulder Dam Act, and 
with the fact, upon which I shall briefly 
touch, that when the Boulder Canyon 
bill came to the Senate from the House 
it was amended in the Senate so as to 
state definitely that the water to be con- 
served by Boulder Dam was for the ex- 
clusive use of the citizens of the United 
States. To me that meant something, 
and it should always mean something, 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] yesterday read 
into the Recorp the words of the late 
Senator Pittman at the time that 
amendment was discussed in the Senate. 
They were very prophetic words, because 
it seems that the Government of the 
United States and the Senate are about 
to do what Senator Pittman predicted 
could not be done or, at least, would not 
be done. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to reread Senator Pittman’s re- 
marks, as I believe Senators are familiar 
with them, 


Mr. President, I am one who believes 
very sincerely that this is a new pattern 
of a treaty, and I feel that no Senator 
should fail to analyze the meaning of 
this new pattern of treaty which the 
United States Government is willing to 
make with a foreign nation, practically 
knowing at the time it is made that it 
will interfere with the rights and the 
property of people who have relied upon 
the contracts and the compacts which 
have been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the States, its agencies, and 
its citizens. It is my feeling that -ve 
cannot afford to let down our own citi- 
zens, and, so far as I am concerned, un- 
less we can protect them in the things 
they have done and will do under con. 
tracts and compacts upon which they 
had a right to rely, there is not much 
hope of building that reverence for gov- 
ernment which is required in the United 
States if we are to get back to sound 
moorings. 

I have said before, but, at the expense 
of repetition, I should like to emphasize 
that 40 or 50 years is a very short time 
in the life of a great nation. Many 
Senators say to me, “Why are you wor- 
ried about this treaty? The States which 
are affected cannot use the water now 
and they will not be able to use it for 
40 or 50 years.” I say to you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that 40 or 50 years in the life of 
a great nation such as the United States 
is a very short time. One of the best- 
known passages of the Bible is “For a 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past.” 

Fifty years in the life of this great 
Nation, I repeat, is an insignificant pe- 
riod and the fact that under this treaty 
additional water may not be needed by 
Western States during my lifetime or 
possibly during the lifetime of my chil- 
dren does not cause me for one moment 
to forget that we have a duty to future 
generations. 

I know that there is not much chance 
of this reservation being adopted by the 
Senate. The votes yesterday on reser- 
vations equally important clearly indi- 
cate that the treaty is pretty well in the 
bag; but that does not relieve me of my 
responsibility to place myself on record 
as being in favor of protecting the rights 
of our American citizens and establish- 
ing some way by which their rights may 
be preserved, as they had a right to as- 
sume they would be when they under- 
took development work and spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in building 
dams, aqueducts, and waterways. 

Mr. President, regardless of my fervent 
hope and deep desire for peace on earth, 
I still believe that the representatives 
of the people and the Government of the 
United States as a whole owe first al- 
legiance to our American citizens and 
the established agencies which have 
been built up by the authority of the 
people. 

My real concern about this instru- 
ment is that it is a brand new pattern 
of treaty; and I caution my colleagues 
that, in my opinion, the people of the 
United States will ultimately expect pro- 
tection of their valid rights by the Gov- 
ernment. 

There may be times when it is neces- 
sary for the peace of the world and in 
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order to be a fair, just, and considerate 
neighbor to do things which may injure 
a few of our citizens, but when that be- 
comes necessary in the interest of the 
welfare of all, then the Government, 
which is composed by all, should care- 
fully consider the making of any treaty 
which, in advance, indicates that it wil] 
breach faith with the citizens of this 
country. 

We should then weigh the importance 
of the two things, and if it is deemed 
that the treaty is more important than 
the protection of the rights of all of our 
citizens, we should make the treaty, 
knowing that we will be called upon to 
remedy the injury to the full extent of 
our ability. 

This is the only kind of justice which 
will keep faith with our citizens. Unless 
we keep faith with our own citizens, no 
one in the world has a right to expect us 
to keep faith with them under a treaty 
or otherwise. 

Peace cannot be purchased with money 
or gifts of natural resources, because the 
money and the gifts will not hold out 
long enough to make an enduring peace, 
Peace has to be in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of the world, and it can only result 
from the character of the individuals 
who seek it and through sacrifices which 
are sound enough and just enough to 
cause future generations to be willing to 
live with the bargains we create for 
them. 


Mr. President, I think it is unnecessary 
for me to take any more time of the 
Senate in connection with the reserva- 
tion I have proposed, but I do want a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. I am willing to 
try to answer any questions any Senator 
may desire to ask me as to why I take 
this position; but I must keep faith with 
myself in trying to see to it that the 
United States protects its citizens, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reservation offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

With the understanding, as a part of this 
ratification— — 

That nothing in this treaty shall impair 
or require violation of any valid compact or 
contract heretofore made by the United 
States, with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens, 
and that this understanding will be men- 
tioned in the ratification of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty and 
will in effect form a part of the treaty. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my opposition to the res- 
ervation. I oppose it upon two grounds, 
first, that there is nothing in the treaty 
itself which makes necessary such a res- 
ervation. The treaty sets forth the man- 
ner in which any obligation we have to 
Mexico is to be distributed among the 
States. I regard it to be an obligation 
upon the entire Colorado River system. 

The second reason is that it deals with 
a subject matter which should be han- 
dled solely by the States which entered 
into the Colorado River compact. There 
is no question in my mind that if a res- 
ervation of this kind were added to the 
treaty it would amount to prejudgment 
of an issue which might arise in the fu- 
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‘ure among the States. It has nothing 
+o do With the treaty with Mexico, as I 


The obligation we are assuming with 
1 ct to Mexico is to the advantage of 
ll the States—California and Wyoming 
nd all the other lower and upper basin 

es—because it stabilizes this river. 
Any effort by a reservation to the 
treaty to lend extra validity or power or 

netion to contingent contracts which 
may have been entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the 
enforcement of which may be sought in 
the future, is, as I see it, altogether ir- 
relevant, but the addition of such a res- 
ervation would lend color and force to 
1 


™| 


he position of one side. I suggest to 

ie Senator that a reservation of this 
kind, cffered so shortly before the time 

reed upon for a vote upon the treaty, 
deprives us of proper opportunity for 
consideration. The committee which 
considered the treaty did not approve the 
I vation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand it, 
the compact entered into among the Col- 
orado River States anticipated an ulti- 
mate treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, and provision was made in 
the compact for such treaty as might be 
entered into. So that it seems to me it 
is possible that contracts may have been 
entered into under the compact which 
would be inconsistent with the treaty 
with Mexico, and that this reservation 
would have the effect of nullifying the 
treaty with Mexico, and preserving some 
arrangement among the States which 
they themselves might want to change, 
regardless of either the treaty or the 
compact, so long as it did not violate the 
treaty. 

Have I interpreted the compact prop- 
erly as it relates to the treaty with Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. O MAHONEY. The Senator has, 

Mr. BARKLEY. This reservation, 
then, would in effect be an amendment 
of the treaty itself which would nullify 
the anticipation of the States in making 
the compact, looking forward to a treaty 
between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, The Senator per- 
ceives the situation as it exists. 

I wish to add that the Colorado River 
compact provides for the division of the 
waters of the river between the upper 
and lower basin. Article III, paragraph 
(a), provides: 

There is hereby apportioned from the Col- 
orado River system in perpetuity to the 
ipper basin and to the lower basin, respec- 
tively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. 

In paragraph (b) it is provided: 

In addition to the apportionment in para- 
graph (a), the lower basin is hereby given 

@ right to increase its beneficial consump- 


tl 
live use of such waters by 1,000,000 acre-feet 
per annum, 


Then in paragraph (d) it is provided: 
The States of the upper division will not 
cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be 
depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre- 
ieet for any period of 10 consecutive years 
reckoned in continuing and progressive series 


beginning with the Ist day of October next 
succeeding the ratification of this compact. 


Mr. President, what I desire to point 
out is that the upper basin States have 
been more than generous to the lower 
basin States. The upper basin States 
have contributed here, on the floor of 
the Senate, and on the floor of the House, 
to the building of works in the lower 
basin States, and I say respectfully to the 
author of the reservation, who is speaking 
on behalf of California, that he need have 
no fear of the desire for justice on the 
part of the upper basin States, and he 
can very properly and confidently remit 
any question which may be in his mind 
to the judgment of the States in the Col- 
orado River basin. He should not at- 
tempt to foreclose any dispute which 
may arise among the States by adding a 
reservation of this kind to the treaty. It 
forecloses the judgment of the States. 
I regard it as an impairment of the 
Colorado River compact, and I hope the 
Senate will not agree to the reservation, 
or to any modification of it. It has no 
place in the treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the Senator from Wyoming, if a State or 
an individual were damaged, and the 
case were presented at the proper time 
and place, the Senator would be willing 
to vote to award damages? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be very 
willing to consider any case which might 
be made out, but I do not want to be fore- 
closed, and I do not want anyone to ask 
the Senate to foreclose a dispute of that 
kind which may arise in the future and 
the character of which we know nothing 
about at this moment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. From the hearings I un- 
derstood that the Colorado River ¢com- 
pact gave to the upper basin States a 
certain amount of firm water and to the 
lower basin States a certain amount of 
firm water. I am correct in that, am 
I not? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. In addition to that, cer- 
tain contracts were made by California 
with certain agencies of the Government, 
and under those contracts they got ad- 
ditional water over and above the amount 
they received under the Colorado River 
compact, but at the same time always 
taking into consideration in the con- 
tracts what the compact provided. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Thecontracts were 
in effect contingent contracts, and the 
compact was the superior document. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
In the event that this reservation shall 
be adopted by the Senate, we will give 
color of validity to such contingent con- 
tract? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what we 
do not want to do, because, as I noted 
the testimony from time to time before 
the committee, it seemed to me that those 
contracts should never have been made 
and that some time, some place, the 
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States affected are going to have litiga- 
tion over their rights as a result of some 
of the contracts which have been made. 
I do not want to be a party in the United 
States Senate to voting for a reservation 
which will do something to give color of 
validity to a contract which, in my opin- 
ion, was dubious in the beginning. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY., I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
pardon me for a moment, I wish to add 
that this matter was before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the committee 
had ample opportunity to consider it, 
and the committee did not agree to the 
reservation. Had it been before the com- 
mittee with any likelihood of being 
adopted, I should have been before the 
committee talking about it, as I do not 
want to be in the position, if I can avoid 
it, of being compelled, 40 minutes before 
the time we have agreed, under unani- 
mous consent, on a vote on the treaty, 
to resist a reservation which prejudges a 
possible controversy, and I think the 
Senator from New Jersey should not ask 
the Senate to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Colorado. I wish to 
associate myself with the argument and 
the contention being made by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. The proposed reser- 
vation would certainly be an interference 
with the rights of the compact States, 
and with the compact to which they have 
agreed. 

The Senator has no right, it seems to 
me, to bring a contentious matter of 
that kind into the consideration of the 
treaty at this late hour. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from New Jersey if 
he will not speak in his own time now? 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to speak in my own time now. 

I should like to say that I cannot follow 
the reasoning of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming {[Mr. O’ManoneEy}! or 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas], or my friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. I do not think the reserva- 
tion attempts in any way to determine 
whether a contract is good or valid, or 
what was done in the compact when the 
seven States reached their agreement. 
The reservation does not attempt to set 
forth what the Boulder Canyon Dam Act 
provides. It does not attempt to deal 
with the matters which were before the 
parties at all. It simply provides that 
nothing in the treaty shall impair or 
require violation of any valid compact 
or contract, and I emphasize the word 
“valid,” heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I think it is most unfair 
for the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, cr any other Member of the 
Senate to say that they are having to 
act upon this matter on 40 minutes’ 
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_ notice. I presented the reservation more 
than 3 days ago. I spoke on it in the 
Senate. The reservation was printed and 
has been lying on the table. I am daily 
asked to vote in the Senate on unprinted 
resolutions and bills and amendments. 
I do not like to do that. I think it isa 
very unsound method of legislating. 
But, Mr. President, I say that the Sen- 
a@_ors who have just spoken have known 
about this matter by reason of my dis- 
cussion on the Senate floor and from the 
fact that the reservation has been print- 
ed and distributed for more than 3 days. 
So I think it is almost an unfair insinua- 
tion for the Senator from Wyoming io 
intimate that I am bringing in a new 
issue and asking him to vote on it on 
40 minutes’ notice. 

Mr. O’MAF-ONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that 
the Senator was bringing in any new 
issue which would require me or anyone 
else to talk about it within 40 minutes 
of time. I said that the issue is precipi- 
tated here after having been rejected by 
the committee. I am well aware that 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
was printed and was lying on the table. 

Mr. HAWKES. If I may interrupt at 
that point, let me say that the reserva- 
tion was never rejected by the Senate 
committee. Let us have this matter en- 
tirely clear. The subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which was headed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], said the reserva- 
tion was not germane to the subjects 
which had been assigned to them, and 
therefore the subcommittee could not 
give it consideration. That is a vastly 
different thing from being rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
recognize and respéct the good faith of 
the Senator from New Jersey, and I make 
no imputation whatsoever respecting 
what he is doing. I am merely pointing 
out that, while it may be true that the 
Foreign Relations Committee did not for- 
mally vote to reject this reservation, it 
did not act favorably on it, and I as- 
sumed, and I know that all Senators 
from the upper-basin States assumed, 
that it was not to be brought forward by 
the committee. It certainly does not 
have the approval of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that it does not 
have the approval of the Senators from 
the upper-basin States. 

Mr. HAWKES. I understand that. If 
I may interpose at this point, let me in- 
quire if the Senator from Wyoming was 
in the Senate Chamber when the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GreorcE] reported 
on this reservation? If the Senator from 
Wyoming was in the Chamber he will 
remember, if my recollection is correct, 
that the Senator from Georgia said that 
while the reservation was not germane to 
the issues which had been given to the 
subcommittee to consider, it was per- 
fectly proper for me to offer the reser- 
vation on the floor and have it printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is proper, 
certainly. 

Mr. HAWKES. Yes, I know it is 
proper; but the point I am making is that 
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if the Senator was present he certainly 
cannot say now that he has not had more 
than 40 minutes to think about it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say that 
I had not had more than 40 minutes to 
think about it. I have had a long time 
to think about it, and my thought is 
such that I think the reservation should 
be rejected. What I say is that I have 
had only 40 minutes in which to explain 
my point of view to the Senate. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator—and I have great re- 
spect for him—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may say that some 
day I believe the people of the United 
States will be working together in the 
interest of the United States of America 
so that the United States can do its duty 
to the world. I think this thing has the 
earmarks of different basins fighting 
each other, and I believe some day they 
will regret that they are doing so. I be- 
lieve some day they will have a very deep 
regret that they did not recognize the 
rights and interests of each other and 
work for the preservation of the golden 
water which is so important to the Sen- 
ator’s State of Wyoming. I know the 
Senator’s State. I have been there many 
times. The Senator and I had the pleas- 
ure of being on the same platform in his 
State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And it was a very 
great pleasure, I will say to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. It was a great pleasure 
to me. We had the great pleasure of 
being there together. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that it is too bad 
that there is an insinuation all through 
this discussion that California is a cul- 
prit. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. HAWKES. That California wants 
something she should not have. That 
she made the best of a bargain in time 
past. If we are to take everyone in the 
United States who ever honestly made 
the best of a bargain and then overturn 
it because they were ingenious and able 
enough to make a good bargain, we will 
have a very rough time in the United 
States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. President, 
that I would be the last person in the 
world to imply that California was a cul- 
prit. Certainly I have the deepest re- 
spect and admiration for the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
whose courageous and effective service 
upon this floor I have been familiar with 
since the day he entered the Senate back 
in 1917. I was here when the Senator 
from California took the oath of office. 
I was proud to have the opportunity of 
seeing him take the oath of office. I 
cast no reflection upon anyone in Cali- 
fornia. I cast no reflection upon the Cal- 
ifornia representation here. I would say 
the same thing about the junior Senator 
from California that I have said with 
respect to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I cast no reflection on the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. Iam merely say- 
ing that the upper basin States have an 
obligation which they have observed of 
supplying at least 75,000,000 acre-feet of 
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water during a 10-year period. They wil] 
continue to observe that obligation. 

The upper basin States have seen de- 
velopments proceed in other States in the 
lower basin. They have watched them. 
Their representatives in the Senate have 
now agreed to this treaty which guaran- 
tees a certain supply of water to Mexico, 
We have supported that treaty because 
we want the situation stabilized. But, 
Mr. President, we do not want the treaty 
or any reservation to it to be used as the 
instrumentality of settling a controversy 
which ought to be settled among the 
States. We should not be foreclosed in 
this manner. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for permitting me to intrude upon his 
time. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator from 
Wyoming is entirely welcome. I only 
wish to say I do not think the reservation 
in any way precludes the States from 
settling their problems, and I emphasize 
again the point that the reservation 
deals only with valid compacts and con- 
tracts heretofore made by the United 
States with its States, public agencies, or 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to de- 
lay the proceedings. I ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on my reservation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides for a vote to be taken at 
4 o’clock, and inasmuch as I understand 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Conna.Ly | 
and one or two other Senators desire to 
discuss some features of the treaty be- 
fore 4 o’clock, I suggest that the Senate 
begin voting at 4 o’clock, and vote on 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey first. In that way we 
will lose no time between now and 4 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from New 
Jersey that the first vote will come on 
his reservation. 

Mr. HAWKES. So long as it is un- 
derstood that my reservation is to be 
voted on separately, I am satisfied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; and I am 
willing to agree now that there be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the Senator’s reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. HAWKES. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my reservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there a sufficient number seconding the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey 
for the yeas and nays on his reservation? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from California will 
use the remainder of his time, because 
the proponents of the treaty are entitled 
to the last word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California has 14 minutes, 
and the Senator from Texas has 16 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to consume any additional time. 
If any volunteer wishes to speak on be- 
half of the reservation, or against the 
treaty, I shall be glad to yield time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ap- 
parently there are no volunteers. Does 
the Senator from California yield his 
time to the Senator from Texas? 


Yo causa 





Mr. DOWNEY. I shall be glad to do 
-) Mr, President, unless some new point 
uid be injected into the debate. Un- 
I intervene, I shall be glad to yield 
time to the Senator from Texas. 
.CONNALLY. Mr. President, after 
‘ days of discussion and considera- 
» are approaching a vote on the 
; ine reservation and on the treaty. I 
to thank Senators for the interest 
y have manifested in the treaty 
the patience with which they 
ned to those of us who have 
non the subject. 
President, I should like to be noti- 
the end of 8 minutes, because I 
erve some time for the Senator 
1 Kentucky. 
iding reservation, cffered by the 
‘from New Jersey, is wholly un- 
ible, not only to all members of 
Foreign Relations Committee ex- 
( two, but especially to Senators from 
er-basin States. They are bit- 
posed toit. It would be very del- 
eierious to the treaty and might inter- 
fere with its acceptance by Mexico, be- 
cause it is a variation of the terms of the 
treaty. 
The purpose of the reservation is this: 
Originally the States of the upper basin 
e States of the lower basin entered 
vhat was called an interstate com- 
Under that compact the States of 
the upper basin were to receive 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water a year, and the States 
in the lower basin were to receive 8,500,- 
000 acre-feet. Then came the Boulder 
Canyon Dam Act, which, in a way rati- 
fied and adopted the interstate compact 
between the States as the basis for the 
division of the water. It was also pro- 
vided that the State of California should 
enact a statute accepting limitations on 
the amount of water which she should 
receive. The State of California, through 
its legislature, enacted such a statute. 
Under the interstate compact between 





and 
into WV 
pact. 


the States, California was allocated 
4.400 000 acre-feet of water each year. 


ccepted the terms of that limitation 
by act of her own legislature, limiting 
her claim to that amount. Subsequently 
he Scerctary of the Interior made cer- 
ain so-called contracts with the users 
f the water which greatly increased the 
llolment to California. They provided 
than 5,000,000 acre-feet for Cali- 
fornia. Those contracts were predicated 
upon the theory that the water would be 
available under the terms of the com- 
pact, under the terms of the Boulder 
Canyon Act, and under all laws and 
agreements relating thereto. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. In the interest of ac- 
curacy, I think it should be stated that 
the Boulder Canyon Dam Act not only 
provided 4,400,000 acre-feet for Cali- 
fornia, but also one-half of the surplus 
in addition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, so long as there is a 
Surplus, no one complains. 

Every one of the contracts to which 
I have referred had written into it the 
provision that it was subject to the in- 
terstate compact. They are all subor- 
Ginate to the interstate compact, and 
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the solemn pledge of California herself, 
by an act of her own legislature, that 
she was entitled to only 4,400,000 acre- 
feet a year. 

The effect of the pending reservation, 
if it could have any legal effect, would 
be to give color of validation to the so- 
called contracts in excess of 4,400,C00 
acre-feet. To that extent it would rob 
the other States in the lower basin and 
the States in the upper basin of their 
rights under the interstate compact, be- 
cause the water which California gets 
must come either from the upper basin 
or from the lower basin. 

If those contracts should be indirectly 
validated, as is sought to be done by the 
pending reservation, the result would be 
a rank injustice to all the other States 
within the Colorado River Basin. So I 
hope Senators will not be misled. I hope 
they will not be influenced to support 
this reservation on the theory that itisa 
protection of the legal rights of citizens. 
We have already, by suitable reserva- 
tions, amply protected such rights. We 
have made it clear that the rights of cit- 
izens of the United States within United 
States territory shall not be impaired, 
but shall be under the control of our own 
constitutional processes, domestic laws, 
and regulations. That is sufficient. All 
the constitutional processes which are in 
force shall continue to be in force within 
the United States as to its citizens. 

I appeal to Senators to vote against 
the pending reservation. If Senators 
want this treaty, they should not vote 
for the reservation, because the reserva- 
tion would drive a dagrer into the heart 
of the treaty. 

Mr. President, how much time have I? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Two minutes out of 
the 8 minutes, at the end of which I 
asked to be notified by the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
question has been engaging the atten- 
tion of the two Governments for 30 or 
£0 years. There have been negotiations 
back and forth, with a claim on the part 
of Mexico that she was entitled to a much 
greater amount than is granted her un- 
der the pending treaty. In the course of 
the negotiations, Mexico contended that 
she was entitled to 3,600,000 acre-feet of 
water annually, whereas under the treaty 
she is given only 1,500,000—that, Mr. 
President, in the face of the fact that 
according to the testimony before the 
committee, Mexico is now using for bene- 
ficial purposes 1,800,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not like to give up my time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall not ask the 
Senator to give up his time. I wish to 
give him some of my time. Unless some 
other Senator desires to speak in behalf 
of the reservation offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAwxgs], or 
against the treaty, I shall be glad to 
yield 10 minutes of our time to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. 
ator, 


That 


I thank the Sen- 
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Mr. DOWNEY. We are being just as 
generous with our time as we were with 
our water. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s 8 minutes have expired. The 
Senator has 8 minutes more of his own 
time, and 10 minutes of the time of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. If he had been as 
generous at the start of the hearings be- 
fore the committee as he now is, we prob- 
ably could have completed consiceration 
of the treaty a little earlier. I am very 
happy to have had this experience, and 
to have had an opportunity to work with 
the Senator. Iam very glad that he is 
approaching a vote on the treaty with 
so much equanimity and good nature. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am sure that if we 
had been more generous we could have 
completed consideration of the treaty 
before this, but we would not have had 
any water left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The treaty will give 
California more water. It provides for 
the building of the Davis Dam, below 
Boulder Dam. Davis Dam will catch 
and hold waters which are now being dis- 
charged from Boulder Dam, for the 
manufacture of electricity for the Sen- 
ator and his constitutents in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, and many other cities. 
That water now goes to waste. Ten 
million acre-feet, with the majesty of a 
torrent, tears down the Colorado River 
and wastes itself in the broad expanse of 
the Gulf of California 

We shall save that water, under this 
treaty, with Davis Dam; more water will 
be available than ever heretofore. The 
water will not be wasted simply because 
it has been expended in the manufacture 
of cheap electric power. I do not be- 
grudge the State of California getting 
the power. All I ask is that California 
recognize the rights of other common- 
wealths. There are seven States in that 
basin. Five of them are enthusiastically 
supporting the treaty. They are doing 
so because they believe it is to the inter- 
est of that basin that the treaty be rati- 
fied. 

A moment ago I said that Mexico is 
now using 1,800,000 acre-feet of water. 
Under the doctrine of prior beneficial 
use, a doctrine with which the lawyers 
from the West are familiar, and with 
which I am largely unacquainted, a 
State adjacent to a stream, which uses 
the water of the stream and appropriates 
it for beneficial usage, has an equitable 
claim to continue the use of that water 
for all time. Let us look at this picture. 
With the unrestrained flow of the river— 
19,000,000 acre-feet of water sweeping 
down the river—there is nothing to pre- 
vent Mexico, without a treaty, from 
vastly increasing the beneficial uses 
within her own country. If she does so, 
and if we have no treaty, the gates of 
international arbitration will stand wide 
open for her. We have a treaty with all 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
that we shall arbitrate questions and 
disputes which arise, whenever they can- 
not be settled by the Governments or by 
diplomatic means. If Mexico should in- 
crease her beneficial use of the waters of 
the Colorado River to 2,000,000, 3,000,609, 
or 4,000,000 acre-feet, and if we should 
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‘ then go to an arbitration tribunal, who 
can say that her claims would not be 
recognized on the basis of equity and 
on the basis of the precedents in inter- 
national law involving the allocation of 
water rights and on the basis of the legal 
decisions of the courts in this country, 
as applied between State and State? 

So, Mr. President, this treaty will not 
take away a drop of water from Califor- 
nia. Inthe long run I believe this treaty 
will prove a blessing to California. If 
we have the treaty and if we limit the 
amount of water which Mexico can de- 
mand, we then will make it possible for 
the States in the upper basin and the 

tates in the lower basin alike to know 
what their situation will be. They will be 
free to go ahead with the construction 
of adequate works, based upon accurate 
data, and to utilize the waters more fully 
than they now are doing. 

Mr. President, if the treaty is ratified 
I doubt not that in the upper basin, upon 
various streams, there will be constructed 
additional reservoirs and additional re- 
taining structures to save the waters 
and to use them for agriculture and then 
let them flow back into the rivers, and 
on, down, into the Colorado. That will 
take money. Investors do not care to 
invest money in projects of that kind 
unless they have assurance of stability 
and of soundness and that they will get 
their money back. If the treaty is rati- 
fied and if the Bureau of Reclamation 
and our engileering services are able to 
advise accurately as to -hat the pros- 
pects may be relative to the sources and 
supplies of water, investors will not be 
hesitant to invest their funds in such 
projects. 

Mr. President, the Boulder Canyon 
Dam has a pussible capacity of 32,000,000 
acre-feet of water. Its average holding 
is approximately 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 
acre-feet of weter. That is the normal 
condition at Boulder Dam in Lake Mead. 
In addition, es I pointed out a while ago, 
we shall construct Davis Dam, which will 
still further increase the supply of water 
available for use in the low periods. This 
treaty will serve to equate the flow of 
the Colorado fiver. Instead of pouring 
its valuable current of life and energy 
out into the Culf of California, it will be 
conserved for the people of these seven 
States. We shall devote it to the uses 
about which Senators have been speak- 
ing. We shall convert it to the produc- 
tion of food. We shall be able to use it 
for the employment of labor in the con- 
struction of works. We shall perhaps 
use it for the generation of electricity, to 
bring comfort and convenience to the 
people of that whole area. 

This treaty, when we look at it from a 
national standpoint, will be of tremen- 
dous value to the people of the United 
States, regarded as a whole. We are not 
simply dealing with a small portion of 
territory in southern California. We are 
dealing with all the seven States in that 
great basin. We are dealing with my 
own State, as it borders upon Mexico. 
The Rio Grande is an international 
stream. No dam can be built across it, 
no structure can be erected upon it, un- 
less we have a treaty or agreement with 
Mexico. Today 4,000,000 acre-feet of 
water flow down the Rio Grande each 
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year, out into the Gulf of Mexico, to 
waste itself amidst the briny waters of 
that ocean. The treaty will make it 
possible to harness those waters, to make 
them usable by Mexico and by Ameri- 
cans on our side of the border. 

So, Mr. President, I earnestly appeal to 
the Senate to vote down this reservation. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations for 
41, weeks carefully, meticulously, and 
thoroughly examined every aspect of the 
treaty. Eighteen members out of 
22 members of the committee voted 
to report the treaty favorably. Since 
that time 2 of the other Senators are 
supporting the treaty—making a total 
of 20 members out of 22. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was not act- 
ing through pique. It was not acting 
through any particular affinity for any 
particular State or any particular sec- 
tion. Its members were acting as Ameri- 
cans; they were acting in an effort to 
carry out the high functions of the com- 
mittee to consider all aspects and all 
angles of the problem. 

I respectfully ask the Senate to ratify 
what was done by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to ratify this treaty 
in behalf of all the people of the United 
States. 

I yield the balance of my time to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator has 6 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, unless 
there are other Senators who desire to be 
heard in favor of the reservation offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey or 
against the treaty, we will yield the addi- 
tional time to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then 
the Senator from Kentucky has 12 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from California. That will consume the 
remainder of the time before the vote is 
taken. 

Mr. President, in order that we may 
understand the connection between the 
reservation now under consideration, the 
Colorado River Compact, and the pend- 
ing treaty, I wish to read three para- 
graphs of the Colorado River Compact. 
That compact was made in anticipation 
of a treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, and it provided that in the 
event it should become necessary to the 
extent described in these paragraphs, the 
compact among the seven States should 
be modified. Article III, paragraphs (a) 
and (b), read as follows: 

ArticLte III. (a) There is hereby appor- 
tioned from the Colorado River system in 
perpetuity to the upper basin and to the 
lower basin, respectively, the exclusive bene- 
ficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum, which shall include all 
water necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in 
paragraph (a), the lower basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial con- 
sumptive use of such waters by 1,000,000 acre- 
feet per annum. 


The 


So, under those two paragraphs the 
lower basin is allotted out of the waters 
of the Colorado River eight and a half 
million acre-feet annually, while the up- 
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per basin is allotted seven and a half mil. 
lion acre-feet annually. 

Paragraph (c) of article III provides 
as follows: 

(c) If, as a matter of international comity, 
the United States of America shall hereafter 
recognize in the United States of Mexico any 
right to the use of any waters of the Colo- 
rado River system, such waters shall be sup- 
plied first from the waters which are surplus 
over and above the aggregate of the quan- 
tities specified in paragraphs (a) and (b)~— 


Which I have just read— 

and if such surplus shall prove insufficient 
for this purpose, then, the burden of such 
deficiency shall be equally borne by the upper 
basin and the lower basin, and whenever nec- 
essary the States of the upper division shal] 
deliver at Lee Ferry water to supply one-half 
of the deficiency so recognized in addition to 
that provided in paragraph (qd). 


Mr. President, it may be that either 
in the upper or lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River contracts have been entered 
into which are not void per se, but may 
well be voidable or may become voidable 
in the event, and subject to the con- 
tingency, that a treaty shall be entered 
into between the United States and 
Mexico. That being true, the pending 
reservation seeks to freeze all the con- 
tracts made either in the upper basin 
or in the lower basin, regardless of the 
provisions of the compact between the 
States, and regardless of the provisions 
of the treaty. 

The pending reservation seeks to 
modify not only the terms of the treaty 
upon which we are presently to vote but 
in effect it seeks to modify the terms of 
the compact entered into among the 
seven Colorado River Basin States. Ido 
not believe there is any escape from that 
conclusion. Therefore, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senate ought not to 
agree to this reservation. 

In the few remaining moments which 
I have at my disposal I wish to say a 
word concerning the treaty as a whole. 
I think it is a reason for general con- 
gratulation and satisfaction that after 
nearly half a century of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico we have arrived at a junc- 
ture where a treaty between those two 
countries is to be voted upon by the 
United States Senate. I can well under- 
stand that the treaty may not satisfy 
everyone. I can well understand that 
if a committee of the Senate had writ- 
ten the treaty, it might have written it in 
different terms. I am not sure that it 
could have done a better job than has 
been done. It might have done a worse 
job. Perhaps we ourselves would have 
formulated a different structure if we 
had written the treaty. 

In the process of treaty-making be- 
tween our country and other nations it is 
obviously impossible for the Senate to 
write treaties, except insofar as it may 
be possible to send its representatives to 
conferences at which treaties may be 
drawn. As an example, I cite the con- 
ference which will take place in a few 
days at San Francisco. Members of this 
body are on a delegation to participate 
in writing a treaty. However, the Senate 
as a body cannot write a treaty. We 
must deal with treaties after they are 
submitted to us, 
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1 think the reservations which have 
heen agreed to have improved the 
treaty. I think some of them were un- 
sary; but in order to endeavor to 
eatisfy the fears, and suspicions—if I 
y use such a word—expressed by some 
ibers of the Senate, the reservations 


were agreed to, and they are now a part 
he treaty. 

Regardless of the war which now 

} es the world, regardless of the work 


of the conference which will soon be held 
at San Francisco, and regardless of the 
form of any treaty which may be negoti- 
ated. entered into, and finally ratified at 
the end of the war, I think it is a happy 
omen that here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere we are now able to enter into a 
treaty with our nearest neighbor, with 

m for more than a century we have 
d difficulties and controversies. I re- 
it, Mr. President, I think it is a happy 

n. It would be so regardless of all 
the other circumstances which now beset 
the world. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. CoNNALLY], 
for the patience, forbearance, and cour- 
tesy with which he has piloted this treaty 
to its present position. 

I wish also to congratulate the junior 
Senator from Colorado |Mr. MILLIKIN], 
who, although not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has given 
the Senate the benefit of his wise judg- 
ment. He has exhibited a masterly un- 
derstanding of the terms of the treaty 
and all the conditions which brought it 

I join in the tribute which was paid 
o the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson], to which he is entitled. 
We do not vote for the treaty because 
he objects to it; we vote for it in spite 
of his objection to it. We vote for it 
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with regret on his account, but with the 
consciousness, after all, that it is the best 
treaty, under present conditions, which 
ld be agreed to for our whole coun- 
in its relations with our next-door 

} hbol 
To t junior Senator from California 


nee and industry, and who has ex- 
I ed rare patience with those of us 
10 from the beginning felt that this 
hould be ratified, I pay my trib- 
respect and admiration. He is 
the most industrious and able, 
frequently one of the most eloquent, 
; of the Senate in any contro- 
which he takes part. 
‘sident, I hope that the treaty 
ve the overwhelming ratifica- 
nof the Senate. I also hope that the 
ervation offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be rejected. In its very 
terms, and I presume by its very intent, 
it would modify the treaty itself and 
uld affect all the compacts which have 
n made, regardless of whether, as a 
tter of law, they were void or voidable. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
‘of 4 o’clock having arrived, under 
the agreement heretofore made, further 
cebate is not in order, and the Senate 
Will proceed to vote. The first vote will 
be on the reservation of the Senator 
trom New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes]. The 
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yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MeEap] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 


The Senator from Florida I[Mr. 
ANDREWS] is necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


EASTLAND] is absent on public business. 
The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WaLsH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, which is holding at An- 
napolis a 3-day meeting, which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has ob- 
tained leave of the Senate to attend. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota |[Mr. 
BALL] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr., 
Burton] would vote “nay” if present. 

The resuit was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—23 


Bridges Hawkes Tobey 
Brooks Hickenlooper Tydings 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Wheeler 
Butler Langer Wherry 
Byrd McCarran Willis 
Capehart Moore Wilson 
Chandler Revercomb Young 
Downey Shipstead 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Hart Myers 
Austin Hatch O’Daniel 
Bailey Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hill Overton 
Barkley Hoey Pepper 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Brewster Johnston, S.C. Reed 
Briggs Kilgore Robertson 
Capper La Follette Russell 
Chavez Lucas Saltonstall 
Connally McClellan Smith 
Cordon McFarland Stewart 
Donnell McKellar Taft 
Eliender McMahon Taylor 


Magnuson Thomas. Okla. 
Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Tunnell 


Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 


Gerry I Vandenberg 
Green Morse Wagner 
Guffey Murdock White 
Gurney Murray Wiley 
NOT VOTING—10 

Andrews Fastland Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Glass Walsh 
Buck Mead 
Burton Scrugham 

So Mr. Hawkes’ reservation was re- 
jected. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, would 
it be in order for me to make an an- 
nouncement about another matter, for 
the information of the Senate, before the 
roll call is taken on the treaty? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
here is no objection, and the Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] has indicated 
his desire to have the draft extension 
bill taken up immediately on the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the treaty. 
I wanted Senators to know that, because 
they are all interested. 

I wish to say also, to my colleagues on 
the Democratic side, lest they do not 
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receive their notices, that I have asked 
for a conference of the majority at 10:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning in room 201 
of the Senate Office Building, at which 
I hope all on this side will be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification, with the reserva- 
tions heretofore agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask for the “yeas” and 
“nays.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida |Mr. ANprREws] 
and the Senator from Ohio |Mr. Bur- 
TON], who would vote “yea” if present, 
are paired with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. THomas], who if present would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] would if present 
vote “yea.” They are paired with the 
Senator from Nevada |Mr. ScruGHAM] 
who if present would vote “nay.” 

I announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Guiass] and the Senator from 
Nevada |[Mr. ScruGcHAM] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND! is absent on public business. 
If present he wouid vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
DREWS]! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WALSH] is absent as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, having obtained per- 
mission of the Senate to attend the 3-day 
meeting of the Board at Annapolis. 

If present the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Gass] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I announce that my 
colleague [Mr. MeEAp] is absent because 


The 
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of illness. If present he would vote 
“‘vea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Sonator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burron] and the Senator 


from Florida |Mr. ANpbrEws], both of 
whom if present would vote “yea” on 
this question, have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho |Mr. Tuomas], who if 
oresent would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wats#], both of whom if pres- 
ent would vote “yea” on this question, 
have a pair with the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], who if present 
would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


Buck], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BurTon! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—76 


Aiken Byrd Green 

Austin Capehart Guffey 

Bailey Capper Gurney 
Bankhead Chavez Hart 

Barkley Connally Hatch 

Bilbo Cordon Hawkes 
Brewster Donnell Hayden 
Bridges Ellender Hickenlooper 
Briggs Ferguson Hill 

Brooks Fulbright Hoey 
Bushfield George Johnson, Colo. 
Butler Gerry Johnston, S. C. 
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Vea 
Kilgore Myers Taylor 
La Foillette O'Daniel Thomas, Okla, 
Lucas O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
McClellan Overton Tobey 
McFarland Pepper Tunnell 
McKellar Radcliffe Tydings 
McMahon Reed Vandenberg 
Magnuson Revercomb Wagner 
Maybank Robertson White 
Millikin Russell Wiley 
Mitchell Saltonstall Willis 
Morse Smith Wilson 
Murdock Stewart 
Murray Taft 
NAYS—10 

Chandler McCarran Wherry 
Downey Moore Young 
Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Langer Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—10 
Andrews Eastland Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Glass Walsh 
Buck Mead 
Burton Scrugham 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the Senate 
advises and consents to the treaty and to 
the protocol supplementary thereto, with 
reservations. 

The resolution of rat?fication, with the 
reservations, is as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive A, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, a treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the 
Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, 
Signed at Washington on November 14, 1944, 
supplementary to the treaty, subject to the 
following understandings, and that these 
understandings will be mentioned in the 
ratification of this treaty as conveying the 
true meaning of the treaty, and will in effect 
form a part of the treaty: 

(a) That no commitment for works to be 
built by the United States in whole or in part 
at its expense, or for expenditures by the 
United States, other than those specifically 
provided for in the treaty, shall be made by 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, the United States Section of 
said Commission, or any other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, without prior 
approval of the Congress of the United States. 
It is understood that the works to be built 
by the United States, in whole or in part at 
its expense, and the expenditures by the 
United States, which are specifically provided 
for in the treaty, are as follows: 

1, The joint construction of the three stor- 
age and flood-control dams on the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., mentioned in 
article 5 of the treaty. 

2. The dams and other joint works required 
for the diversion of the flow of the Rio Grande 
mentioned in subparagraph II cf article 5 of 
the treaty, it being understood that the com- 
mitment of the United States to make ex- 
penditures under this subparagraph is 
limited to its share of the cost of one dam 
and works appurtenant thereto. 

3. Stream-gaging stations which may be 
required under the provisions of section (j) 
of article 9 of the treaty and of subparagraph 
(da) of article 12 of the treaty. 

4. The Davis Dam and Reservoir mentioned 
in subparagraph (b) of article 12 of the 
treaty. 

5. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the Rio 
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Grande below Fort Quitman required by the 
provisions of article 6 of the treaty. 

6. The joint flood-control investigations, 
preparation of plans, and reports on the 
lower Colorado River between the Imperial 
Dam and the Gulf of California required by 
article 13 of the treaty. 

7. The joint investigations, preparation of 
plans, and reports on the establishment of 
hydroelectric plants at the international 
dams on the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman 
provided for by article 7 of the treaty. 

8. The studies, investigations, preparation 
of plans, recommendations, reports, and 
other matters dealing with the Tijuana River 
system provided for by the first paragraph 
(including the numbered subparagraphs) of 
article 16 of the treaty. 

(b) Insofar as they affect persons and 
property in the territorial limits of the 
United States, the powers and functions of 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the United States Sec- 
tion of said Commission, and any other officer 
or employee of the United States, shall be 
subject to the statutory and constitutional 
controls and processes. Nothing contained 
in the treaty or protocol shall be construed 
as impairing the power of the Congress of the 
United States to define the terms of office 
of members of the United States Section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission or to provide for their appoint- 
ment by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate or otherwise. 

(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, or the United States Sec- 
tion of said Commission, directly or indirectly 
to alter or control the distribution of water 
to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 

(d) That “international dam or reservoir” 
means a dam or reservoir built across the 
common boundary between the two countries. 

(e) That the words “international plants”, 
appearing in article 19, means only hydro- 
electric generating plants in connection with 
dams built across the common boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 

(f) That the words “electric current”, ap- 
pearing in article 19, mean hydroelectric 
power generated at an international plant. 

(g) That by the use of the words “The 
jurisdiction of the Commission shall extend 
to the limitrophe parts of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, to the 
land boundary between the two countries, 
and to works located upon their common 
boundary * * *” in the first sentence of 
the fifth paragraph of article 2, is meant: 
“The jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
extend and be limited to the limitrophe parts 
of the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) and the Colo- 
rado River, to the land boundary between the 
two countries, and to works located upon 
their common boundary * * *,” 

(h) The word “agreements” whenever used 
in subparagraphs (a), (c), and (d) of article 
24 of the treaty shall refer only to agreements 
entered into pursuant to and subject to the 
provisions and limitations of treaties in force 
between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States. 

(i) The word “disputes” in the second 
paragraph of article 2 shall have reference 
only to disputes between the Governments 
of the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States. 

(j) First, that the 1,700,000 acre-feet speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) of article 10 includes 
and is not in addition to the 1,500,000 acre- 
feet, the delivery of which to Mexico is guar- 
anteed in subparagraph (a) of article 10; 
second, that the 1,500,000 acre-feet specified 
in three places in said subparagraph (b) is 
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identical with the 1,500,000 acre-feet spec}- 
fied in said subparagraph (a); third, that 
any use by Mexico under said subparagrap) 
(b) of quantities of water arriving at the 
Mexican points of diversion in excess of said 
1,500,000 acre-feet shall not give rise to any 
future claim of right by Mexico in excess of 
said guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre. 
feet of water. : 

(k) The United States recognizes a duty to 
require that the protective structures to be 
constructed under article 12, paragraph (a), 
of this treaty, are so constructed, operated, 
and maintained as to adequately prevent 
damage to property and lands within the 
United States from the construction and op- 
eration of the diversion structure referred to 
in said paragraph. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Department 
(reappointment). 

CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations on the calendar 
be taken up and passed upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask that the 
nominations in the Army be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in tle 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Navy be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be notified forthwith of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
nate proceeded to the consideration 


\ 


Cc 
of legislative business. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
creeing votes of the two Houses on the 
ndments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2374) making appropriations to 
upply deficiencies in certain appropri- 
‘ ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
194 5, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
aereement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 21, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36 
vist 38. 45, 46, and 47 to the bill, and con- 

‘urred therein; that the House receded 
tome its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 
24, 29, 42, and 43 to the bill, and con- 
curred the rein severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and that the House 
ir sisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 16 
to the bill. 

EXTEN 1 OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
ERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I move the it the Senate proceed to the 
( 
i 


‘ation of Calendar No. 125, House 
bill 2625, to extend the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

The "PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
title of the bill will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H. R. 2625) 
to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

The chp prong no pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Utah |[Mr. THomas]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2625) to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
ame ended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with- 
cut amendment. 





DEFERMENT OF REGISTRANTS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr, TYDINGS. A number of Members 
of the Senate, as well as the House, have 
during the past 6 weeks asked for legis- 
Jation reaffirming the provisions of the 
so-called farm deferment or Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Training 
and Service Act. A measure doing that 
has passed the House. When it came to 
the Senate it was referred to the Com- 
mi.tee on Military Affairs. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs has unanimously 
_ orted it favorably. The proper place 
bi 
Hi 


I yield to the 


) offer it would, of course, be on the 
ll which is now before the Senate. 
wever, the Senator from Utah is not 

anxious to have the bill extending the 

eelective Training and Service Act go to 


conference. At the same time, in view 
of recent practice, I think the farm- 
deferment amendment ought to be re- 
stated and reaffirmed. Inasmuch as I 
know of no objection to it, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] I ask unanimous 
consent that House Joint Resolution 106 
be now considered. I do not believe it 
will provoke any debate. In that way we 
can avoid the necessity of offering it as 
an amendment to some other bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the joint resolu- 
tion in the same language as the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted when it 
had under consideration the manpower 
bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is in the original 
language, with an interpretative se ntence 
at the end, so as to avoid the conflict of 
opinion which seems to have resulted. 
There is nothing new in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. When was the joint res- 
olution reported from the committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was reported on 
April 11. 

Mr. WHITE. 
calendar since? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. There is no ob- 
jection from any quarter. I believe it 
passed the House unanimously. 1 do not 
wish to offer it as an amendment to the 
bill to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. TIyield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Maryland if the joint resolution 
is in the exact wording indicated in 
Calendar No. 182? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct: as 
reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objeciion to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 106) to amend section 
5 (k) of the Selective Training and Serv- 

ice Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That section 5 (k) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 


President, will 


And it has been on the 


following new paragraph: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section, the seclective-service local board in 
classifying the regi ant shall base its find- 


ings solely and e: cclusively on W hether the 
registrant is necessary to and regularly en- 
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gaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor essential to the war effort and whether 

a satisfactory replacement can be obtained, 
without reference to the relative essentiality 
of the registrant to an agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor; and the 
foregoing provision of this sentence shall 
apply upon any appeal or review of a deci- 
sion made thereunder by a sclective-service 
local board. Such deferment shall be made 
by said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatsoever; 
and during the period of such deferment for 
such purpose, no other classification, of said 
registrant, shall be made by said board: Pro- 
vided, That no registrant who is qualified to 
serve in the armed forces shall be deprived 
thereby of the right to volunteer for such 
service.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to House bill 2625, to ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act. There were introduced in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate, al- 
most at the same time, two bills, both 
of them providing for the extension of 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
That is the act under which the war, so 
far as the Army is concerned, is now 
being conducted. 

The Senate bill provided for a simple 
2-year extension. The House bill pro- 
vided as follows: 

That section 16 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by deleting “May 15, 1945,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “May 
15, 1946, or the date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, or on such 
earlier date as may be specified in a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses of Congress 
for that purpose,” and by adding at the end 
of section 16 (b) the following new sentence: 
*““As used in this section the term ‘date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present war’ 
means the date proclaimed by the President 
as the date of such termination or the date 
specified in a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress as the date of such 
termination, whichever is the earlier.” 


” 


In the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs we felt that the better of the two 
bills was our bill, which was a simple 

extension by changing the date “1945” to 

“1947.” However, the House acted first. 
The time was limited, and it was the 
decision of the committee to accept the 
House bill. Practically speaking, there 
is no difference between the two hills so 
far as the efiect upon the war effort is 
concerned. There is no Gifference in 
the intent. Therefore we r po ted the 
House bill instead of the Senate > bill. 

An attempt was made to amen 

bill in committee. The chairman o 
ommittee took the position that because 
of the fact that May 15 is not far off, ana 
conferences are rather difficult in the 
present situaticn, especially if there is a 
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‘ controversial amendment to be dealt 
with, it would be better to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act, and 
deal with the amendments, as they are 
offered, as separate bills. The committee 
sustained the position of the chairman, 
and therefore the bill is reported as it is. 

I trust that the Senate will sustain the 
committee in its endeavor to avoid inter- 
fering in any way with the extension of 
this very important law at this time, and 
that we may be able to pass this bill, 
so that there will be no uncertainty about 
the program of our Government in re- 
gard to the selective training and service 
system. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as nothing is 
involved but an extension of the act, I 
believe that that is probably all the ex- 
planation that is necessary at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood that 
the Senator does not intend to press for 
passage of the bill tonight. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. I have 
been asked by several Senators who wish 
to offer amendments to give them an 
opportunity to do so. Let me say to the 
Senator from Montana that I shall have 
exactly the same speech to make after 
each amendment as I have already made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt of 
that. However, I believe that in the con- 
sideration of such an important measure 
we ought to be given an opportunity to 
look it over. I do not Know whether I 
shall offer an amendment or not. I sub- 
mitted some amendments to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There are 
bills pending which are amendments to 
the act. Senators know about them. 

Mr. WHEELER. SoI understand that 
the Senator does not intend to press for 
passage of the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. If the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs 
were to start trying to press things, he 
would not be true to form; and he re- 
fuses to reform himself at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wished to 
ascertain the Senator’s intention. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe that 
the action in connection with the Tydings 
amendment shows the disposition of the 
chairman. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Mr. STEWART. 
offer amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, some 
days ago the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Revercoms], the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr Jonnson], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Witson], and I submitted an 
amendment which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. I offer the 
amendment at this time. It pertains to 
the service of men under 19 years of age. 


fr. President, will 


I yield. 
Is it now in order to 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec.—. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: “And 
provided further, That no man under 19 
years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act shall be forced into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
months of military training.” 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to discuss the amendment at 
this particular moment. I desire to make 
a few remarks on the amendment; but 
if the bill will be the unfinished business 
tomorrow, I prefer to make my statement 
about it tomorrow. In view of the fact 
that I understand the bill will not be 
pressed for passage tonight, I shall defer 
my remarks until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we cannot dispose 
of the bill tonight, and inasmuch as var- 
ious Senators have said they prefer to 
speak on the pending amendment, which 
I presume will be the only one offered, 
tomorrow instead of today, I suppose we 
may as well suspend until tomorrow. 


DELEGATES TO THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky permit me to make a brief state- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I did not happen to 
be in the Chamber the other day when 
my colleague from New Jersey I[Mr. 
SMITH]! spoke in regard to the resolution 
which was passed by the Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey dealing with the 
signal honor which has come to the Hon- 
orable CHARLES A, Eaton, a Member of 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States, representing the Fifth 
District of New Jersey, in his appoint- 
ment by the President of the United 
States to be a member of the American 
delegation to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. I shall not ask that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the New Jersey Assem- 
bly be reprinted, but I wish to say for 
the benefit of the Members of the Senate 
now present that there is no man in the 
State of New Jersey whom we respect 
and honor more highly than Hon. 
CHARLES A. EaToN. He has a composite 
of qualities which I believe are valuable 
and will contribute to finding a way to 
world peace, if it is possible to find it. 
He has a fine spiritual side, and he has 
a very fine, practical American side and 
an understanding of the necessity of 
practical things in life. So I wish to 
pay tribute to him in the Senate today, 
and I wish him Godspeed, success, and 
good health with which to carry on in 
San Francisco. 

I also wish Godspeed to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr, VANDENBERG], and I hope that God 
will guide him well in the work which 
is before him, and also the distinguished 
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chairman of the Committee on Foreicn 
Relations, the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
CONNALLY]. 

I thank the majority leader very much 
for yielding to me. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 19, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Laurence C. Frank, of Rhode Island, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of Nebraska, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
To the Quartermaster Corps 
Lt. Col. Paul Vincent Kellogg 


To the Air Corps 
Capt. Richards Montgomery Bristol 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel with rank from March 1, 1945 


Barrington Lockhart Flanigen, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 


To be colonel with rank from March 12, 1945 

Otto Frederick Lange, Infantry. 

To be colonels with rank from April 1, 1945 

Harlan Leslie Mumma, Quarterimasie! 
Corps. 

Alexander Mathias Weyand, Infantry. 

James Ellis Slack, Cavalry. 

Marvin Boyle, Field Artillery. 

Harold Preston Kayser, Infantry. 

IN THE Navy 
FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Edmund W. Burrough to be a rear admir®! 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to rank 
from April 11, 1943. 

Harold B. Miller to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as Director of Public Relations, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C, 


POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Richard C. Caddel!, Grand Lake. 


MICHIGAN 
Marie L. Mottes, Alpha. 
Ernest E. Hawes, Applegate. 
Alice M. Bishop, Bannister. 
Henry H. Sibole, Breedsville. 
Alice M. Bigelow, Cass City. 
Benjamin J. Lawson, Mount Morris. 
Martha E. Krzyszke, Waltz. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Norman Glenn Anderson, Andrews. 
Thomas P. Scott, Whitmire, 
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House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
rey, Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
ian Church, offered the following 


\WEDNESDAY, 


O Thou who hast revealed Thyself as 


t} widing intelligence and the under- 
standing love, grant that we may con- 
t-nue to go forth in this new day as the 
intrepid pilgrims of a greater faith and 
Qa r hope. 


Humbly we ask that we may see clearly 
that all our plans and purposes will be 
{utile unless we have that wisdom and 
<treneth which cometh from above. We 
pray that Thov wilt create within us 
those desires which Thou dost delight to 
satisfy and may we hold our own wishes 
in abeyance until Thou dost declare Thy 


We fervently pray for Thy richest 
bl ngs upon our Chief Magistrate, our 
Speaker, and all who counsel and legis- 
late with them in the affairs of govern- 
ment in our own beloved country and in 
the larger sphere of international rela- 
tionships. May the high and sacred vo- 
cation of this Congress be that of build- 
ing a social order in which justice, right- 
eousness, good will, brotherhood, and 
love for God and man shall be the ruling 
principles. To Thy name, through the 
Christ, we give the praise. Amen 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution No. 
222, designating April 24, 1945, for the 
celebration of Pan-American Day in the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


—~ 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 


t hereby designates Tuesday, April 24, 
1945, for the celebration of Pan-American 
I during which no business or remarks 
€ )t appropriate to such an occasion may 
C 

mm 


The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING ..DDITIONAL COPIES OF AN 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
mittee on Printing, I report back fa- 
ibly without amendment a privileged 
lution (H. Con. Res. 43) authorizing 

1e printing of additional copies of House 

yocument No. 143, current session, en- 

led “Further Prosecution of the War,” 
ress of the President of the United 

States, and ask for immediate considera- 

tion of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
ted 201,000 additional copies of House 


Document No. 143, current session, entitled 
“Further Prosecution of the War,” an ad- 
dress of the President of the United States, 
of which 150,000 ccpies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, 50,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate, and 1,000 copies 
for the Senate document room. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on last Mon- 
day the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE!] and I had special orders to 
discuss the Norton bill on fair employ- 
ment practices. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those special orders be 
scheduled for next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in this morning’s New York Times. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include two telegrams sent 
respectively to Mrs. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman by the Polish- 
American Congress of Chicago, Ill. 


THREE CHEERS FOR GENERAL PATTON 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, General 
Patton continues to write dramatic and 
realistic history. The General should be 
highly commended for forcing the Ger- 
man civilians of Weimar to view the hor- 
ror and brutality of the infamous 
Buchenwald concentration camp. This 
action alone merits the additional star 
for which General Patton has been 
recommended. 

We are told that on the whole German 
civilians at this time have no sense of 
guilt and know nothing of the many 
atrocities committed in their behalf. 
Most theology and sound psychology 
teaches that conviction of sin is neces- 
sary before there can be either re- 
pentance from or remission of sin. Un- 
less our foreign program of education 
and enlightenment does a better job 
hereafter than heretofore, future genera- 
tions of Germans will be thoroughly con- 
vineed that American barbarians were 
entirely responsible for the present world 
catastrophe, Such Germans as cannot 
be forced to view with their own eyes the 
physical results of their atrocities should 
be compelled to see documented movies 
displaying German crimes and furnish- 
ing convincing evidence of German war 
guilt. On the ssuseuneniie front the Ger- 
mans have certainly thus far given us a 
licking. It is high time we fully recov- 
ered from our historic weaknesses in both 
propaganda and dipiomacy. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after the legislative program, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 45 min- 
utes on the subject of war crimes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the 
Clarion Ledger, Jackson, Miss., dated 
April 13, 1945, entitled “Honors Paid 
Nazis at Como Camp Mocked the Mur- 
dered Americans.” 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include therein a memorial passed 
by the Oklahoma State Legislature and 
signed by Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa. 

THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let the opportunity go by without 
paying a well-earned tribute to the radio 
industry for the appropriate way they 
handled the most important story of the 
death of our beloved President over the 
week end. 

The entire industry rose magnificently 
to the occasion in handling this national 
tragedy with appropriate feeling and 
with an appreciation of the deep sense 
of loss that the Nation had suffered. 

Within seconds after the fateful news 
of President Roosevelt’s death had been 
flashed to the world by radio they dis- 
pensed with all commercialization cf 
their programs and dedicated the next 
few days to complete and appropriate 
coverage of America’s deep mourning. 

With great speed announcers, com- 
mentators, progrem directors, and file 
men assembled, wrote, and edited radio 
programs that set a new high in that 
field 

This is a splendid example of respon- 
sibility of public service and their hiehly 
appropriate and intelligent operation 
showed an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of the power of their medium 
by both the stations and the national 
networks. 

All this was done at a great financial 
sacrifice to both, as almost all stations 
killed all commercialization of their 
programs to more appropriately observe 
the occasion. The sacrifice ran into mil- 
lions of dollars, which was gladly yielded 
without question because the occasion 

as of national importance to warrant it. 

If any occasion were needed to demon- 
strate that the radio had come of age, 
this certainly marked that occasion 

The SPEAKER. The time of th ecne 
tleman from Cklahoma has expired. 
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THE LATE ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just learned that another great Ameri- 
can has fallen a victim of the war. Iam 
sure the entire country will be saddened 
to learn that that great human writer, 
Ernie Pyle, was killed in the Pacific 
sometime within the past few hours. 
He was a great reporter. He interpreted 
the tragedy of war with a human touch 
which endeared him to millions of peo- 


ple. We all regret this great loss. 
TAX ABATEMENT FOR INJURED 
VETERANS 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. FLoop addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS_ 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include therein a letter received from 
the Director of Public Welfare of the 
State of Maryland, and a resolution 
adopted by the Maryland State Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. TARVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks by 
printing in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter he received from Hon. Leo Crow- 
ley, Administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, with reference to 
the exportation of farm machinery. 

Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial from a recent 
issue of the New York Times captioned 
“President Truman.” 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend such re- 
marks as I may make during the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill for 
the Navy in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include an 
article and table on How High Are United 
States’ Tariffs? prepared by the Ameri- 
can Tariff League, Inc., New York City. 
THE LATE MAJ. GEN. MAURICE B. ROSE 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


His 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of this House to the 
tragic death of a gallant young soldier, 
Maj. Gen. Maurice B. Rose, of Denver, 
the First District of Colorado, which I 
have the honor to represent. I know 
that the Members of the House join me 
in extending sympathy to his wife and 
4-year-old son, Roderick, and his parents, 
the venerable Rabbi and Mrs. Samuel 
Rose, all of Denver. 

My first acquaintance with General 
Rose was during the First World War 
when I used to see him training the em- 
ployees of a large Denver concern in the 
rudiments of military technique. 

Plans for the construction of the Mau- 
rice B. Rose Hospital in Denver in honor 
of this fine soldier are well under way. 
Headed by my friends Morris B. Shway- 
der, Lou Cohan, Ben M. Blumberg, Joe 
Alpert, and other prominent Denver citi- 
zens, the hospital association received 
contributions totaling several hundred 
thousand dollars within a few hours of 
the announcement, This nonsectarian 
hospital will be a fitting memorial to 
General Rose. 

General Rose’s military record was a 
credit to the flag he served and to the 
country which deplores what appears to 
be his cold-blooded murder. Robert J. 
Casey, former war correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, who was with Gen- 
eral Rose on the western front, said the 
following of the military hero: 

To men who served with him, the death of 
General Rose must appear as one of those 
things that everybody had known was cer- 
tain to happen while they prayed it might 
not. 

He had come to be known to people who 
read the communiqués as one of the smartest 
tank strategists in the world, but he had 
achieved that rating only with a fatalistic 
disregard for his own life. 


America has lost a great soldier. 
The SPEAKER. The time of tHe gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 


FEEDING AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. CarLtson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a short Roosevelt me- 
morial. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from the vice president of 
the American Flag Association. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech delivered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire | Mr. Merrow] 
last evening on the subject of treaty 
ratification 
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Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD on five different topics and to 
include therein excerpts, various letters 
editorials, and documents. ' 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
with reference to the Civil Air Patroj 
and to include therewith a resolution re- 
cently passed by the Texas Legislature, 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp in three 
instances. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a resolution adopted 
by an American Legion post in Washing- 
ton against commissioning Communists 
in the United States Army, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the close of business today I may 
address the House for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF BOYS’ COWBOY 
SUITS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. «Mr. Speaker, several 

days ago I called attention to the fact 
that young boys were being burned to 
death throughout the country because of 
inflammable materials put into the cow- 
boy suits that were being sold to them. 
- At that time we only had complaints 
from people here around Washington. I 
have received a telegram from a man in 
New York State stating that his little boy 
had one of those suits which he pur- 
chased last July. He had worn it all 
summer and had been wearing it for the 
last 2 weeks. When he saw this state- 
ment he applied a match to the suit, and 
it blazed up just as if it had been soaked 
with coal oil. 

I have a card from some parents in 
New Jersey complaining that their son 
had been burned almost to death. I have 
a letter here that was written to one of 
my colleagues from Texas to the same 
effect. 

I want to appeal again to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to introduce and pass a resolution to 
summon witnesses, put them on oath, 
and investigate this matter, because we 
do not know how much of this material 
is being made into these suits and other 
articles to be sold throughout the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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sS17ON TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
us consent that on Friday, April 
» address the House for 15 min- 
r dis sposition of the business on 
; table and other special or- 

lv entered. 
o2FAKER. Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from In- 


no objection. 

VY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
RMISSION TO FILE CONFER- 

REPORT 
LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
us consent that the managers 
nart of the House may have until 
t tonight to file a conference 


and statement on the bill, H. R. 
2 Treasury-Post Cffiice Appropria- 
tion bill 1945. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request a the gentleman from In- 
There was no objection. 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House that 
1 flash has just come through to the 
Radio Press Gallery that a distinguished 
Indiana journalist, a friend and former 
colleague of mine, Ernie Pyle, was killed 
by Japanese gunfire on the island known 
is Ie some time during the last 24 hours. 
Details have not been received. 

Ernie Pyle, more than any other writer 
of this era, reflected the views, the hopes, 

pirations of G. I. Joe. His writ- 
> known and quoted throughout 
the world. He was an Indianan by 
birth, and we Hoosiers claimed him as 
our very own. His death is a tragic loss. 
He will be len missed and eee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
on to extend his own remarks in 
i¢ Recorp and to include therein sev- 
eral letters and a newspaper article. 

(ST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

345—-CONFERENCE REPORT 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 

; +1 


the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. 


Mr. CANNON of 


Speake 


Missouri. Mr. 
‘r, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 2374) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
-_ ions for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers may be read in lieu of the report. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
) the request of the gentleman from 
Tissouri? 
There was no objection. 


+ 


The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of veagescagg on the dis- 
agreeing votes of he two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2374) “making ap} ropr riations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal ye 

¢ 








rs ending J 


30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and for oth er 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed y recommend and 


do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate r¢ 
ments numbered 40 ar ne 4. 

That the House recede from its dis: 
ment to the ame aoe nts of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 22, 23, 25, ¢ 30, 31, 32, 39, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 54, 55 ; 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, “and 70, and agree to th 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $6,700,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agres 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$30,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 

1c 


cede from its amend- 





amendment amended to read as 
“, and no greater sum shall be 
except in pursuance of a direct appropria- 
ion’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an sonata yg 
In lieu of the matter inserted by 
ment insert the fol aes ig: 

“Flood control, general: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Flood control, 
general”, including me objects specified under 
this head in the War Department Civil Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, to be available until 
expended, $1,000,000: Provided, That this sum 
shall be immediately available for obligation 
and expenditure for necessary plans, specifi- 
cations, and preliminary work in connection 
with projects for post-war construction au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
December 22, 1944.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
a amendments n um nbe ed 16, 19, 20, 

, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 97, 38, 42, 43, 


a 46, and 47. 


dllows: 
available 


as follows: 
aid amend- 


CLARENCE 

C. A. WoopruM 

LoviIs LUDLOw, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

LovIs C. RABAUT 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CANNON, 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
RIcHArRD B. RUSSELL, 
HAROLD H. Bunton, 
JOSEPH H. BALL, 
CHAN GURNEY 
Managers on the part of the 


Senate. 
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STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2374) maki1 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 


tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 












June 30, 1945, and for prior fiscal years, to 
pre — supplemental appropriations f ] 
sars ending June 30, 1945, 1e 
and for other purposes, sul 
statement in explanation of the 
the act rreed upon and recom- 
{ i ¢ c fer c re = 
1dm nam 
3, relating » 7 
ar ( t 
1 account of tl 
ti Senate 
I Ay ropriates i ) 
f I Y it to wid of deceased R - 
sentative, as proposed by the Sena 
Amendment No. 15: Omits an appropria- 
tion of $657,000 for cle hire, Members and 
delegates, House of Representatives, pro- 


vided for in H. J. Res. 141i, as proposed by 
the Senate. 





Amendment No. 17: A s $6,700.- 
000 for salaries and expenses fice of Price 
Administration, instead of $5.235,000, pro- 


posed by the House, 6,800,009, as pro- 
posed by the Senate 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates an ad- 
ditional amount of $996,000, fiscal year 1945, 
for grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation administration, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 22 and 23: Anpropriates 

5,302.86 for damage claims, Public Roads 
Administration, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $24,149.79, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 25: Inse 
posed by bane Senate 

Ar on m«¢ _ No. 
tional Adv 7 Com: 
Appr sohahiey an additional L f 
500 for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1945, 
oposed by the Senate 


and 














Amendment No. 30: Appropriat is pro- 
posed by the Senate, $35,000 additio 
fiscal year 1945, for arbitration and en 
gency boards, National Mediation Board. 

Amendments Nos. 31 and 32, relating to 
the Veterans’ Administration: Strikes out 
additional appropriations, fiscal year 1945, 
because of their inclusion ‘n H. J. Res. 141. 

Amendment No. 39: Strikes out, as pr 
Bs ed by the Senate, an addit ppro- 
priation, fiscal year 1945, for control « - 
C pient and emergency outbreaks of inset 
pests and plant diseases, because of it i- 
sion in H. J. Res. 141. 

Amendment No. 40: Strikes out the addi- 
tional appropriation, prop y Ss e, 
of $250,000 for conservat ( - 





cultural land resources, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Amendment No. 41, relating to the D>- 
partment of the Interior 
000 for salaries and expense Grazing Serv- 
ice, 1945, instead of $18,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $36,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 
partment 
@ppropriation 
Ser te, for 


Appropriates $30 





44, relating to the De- 
of the Interior: Strikes out the 
of $114,000, proposed by the 
ni settlement of claims to water 
rights in the Gila River, Ariz. 

Amendments Nos. 48 and 49, 
e Department of Justice 
9.50 for damage claims, as proposed by 
1e Senate, instead of $97.50, as proposed 
oxy the House. 

Amendment No. 50, rel 
Office Department: Strikes out, as proposed 
by the Senate, an additional appropriation 
of $600,500 for post office stationery, equ'p- 
ment and supplies, fiscal y l 


of inclusion in H. J. Res. 141. 


relating to 


Appropriates 


iting to the Post 
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Amendments Nos. 51, 52, and 53, relating to 
the Department of State: Appropriates $155,- 
090 for contingent expenses, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $140,000, as proposed 
by the House; provides for the purchase 
of two used passenger automobiles, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and provides, in effect, 
as proposed by the House, that no greater 
sum shall be available for “Contingent ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
State” than the amount directly appropriated 
under such appropriation head. 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $256,- 
764,881.04 for restoring the capital impair- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as of March 31, 1944, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 55 and 56: Appropriates 
$249,590.32 for damage claims, War Depart- 
ment, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$141,537.36, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 for flood control, general, 
1945, instead of $2,000,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and provides that such additional 
amount shail be available for advance plan- 
ning of authorized projects, instead of, as 
proposed by the Senate, a mandatory require- 
ment that the appropriation, as proposed by 
the Senate, be so employed, including certain 
specific projects. 

Amendments Nos. 58 to 70, inclusive, re- 
lating to judgments and authorized claims: 
Appropriates an additional amount of $366,- 
913.83, as proposed by the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 
Actual 


Amendment No. 16, appropriating $5,000, 
fiscal year 1945, on account of the National 
Memorial Stadium Commission. 


Pursuant to clause 2, rule XX 

The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate have agreed to recommend to 
their respective Houses concurrence either 
with or without amendment in the amend- 
ments of the Senate, as follows: 

Amendment No. 19, providing for tempo- 
rary aid to enemy aliens and other restricted 
persons. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment providing an amount 
for such purpose of $225,000, instead of $343,- 
340, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20, relating to the exten- 
sion of the period for the liquidation of the 
Public Works Administration. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment authorizing additional 
administrative expenses of $25,000, in lieu of 
$50,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21, relating to expendi- 
tures for services in connection with com- 
munity facilities, war public works. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24, relating to audit of 
Government corporations by the General 
Accounting Office. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment to exclude private audits which 
such corporations may require independently 
of Federal audits. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28, relating to 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendments. 

Amendment No. 29, relating to War House 
ing, National Housing Agency. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
with an amendment as follows: Insert in 
lieu of the matter stricken out by the Sen- 
ate the following: 

“: Provided, That all obligations of this 
additional appropriation for projects in 
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which (1) the War Department has a para- 
mount interest, shall first be jointly au- 
thorized in writing by the Secretary of War 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the Navy Department has a paramount 
interest, shall first be jointly authorized in 
writing by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget: Pro- 
vided further, That $18,373,000 of such sum 
of $84,373,000 shall not be obligated unless 
subsequently authorized by other law.” 

Amendments Nos. 33 to 38, both inclusive, 
relating to the District of Columbia. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendments. 

Amendment No. 42, relating to the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the mainte- 
nance of the office of the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, in- 
cluding the objects specified under this head 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1945, and including the employment 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws of technical employees who may 
be engaged for the purpose of making an 
economic survey of conditions in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, $60,000.” 

Amendment No. 43, relating to salaries and 
expenses, War Relocation Authority. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in such amendment with an amendment 
reducing the amount named therein to 
$100,000. 


Amendments Nos. 45, 46, and 47, relating 
to the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

It will be proposed to recede and concur 
in each of such amendments. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Cc. A. Wooprum, 

Louis LuDLow, 

J. BuELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, the conference report reflects 
a very satisfactory agreement with the 
managers on the part of the Senate. 

Ostensibly we return 9 Senate amend- 
ments in disagreement but as a matter of 
fact 8 of them are brought back in tech- 
nical compliance with the rule requiring 
a vote on amendments which would have 
been subject to a point of order if origi- 
nally offered in the House, and on only 
1 of the 70 items in disagreement is 
there an actual difference between the 
managers on the part of the two Houses. 

The one item on which the conferees 
could not agree is Senate amendment No. 
16 on page 6, appropriating $5,000 for a 
survey preliminary to the construction 
of a national memorial stadium in the 
city of Washington. No authorization 
for such an appropriation has been en- 
acted and such an appropriation would 
have created a precedent as unusual as 
it was illegal. 

While the conference report as a whole 
proposes a material increase over the 
amount carried in the original bill, the 
amount agreed upon in conference is, in 
round numbers, a million and a half dol- 
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lars less than the amount proposed by 
the Senate. 

The bill when it left the House carrie 
$2,338,877,125.62. Later a number of 
items were removed from the bill and 
included in House Joint Resolution 141, 
calling for $235,537,550, leaving $2,103.. 
339,575.62. The bill as passed by the 
Senate, omitting the items in House Joint 
Resolution 141, carried $2,375,332,528 31, 
or a Senate increase of $271,992,952.69. 

Three relatively large items contribute 
to that increase. These are: 

First. Additional facilities, and 
forth, for National Advisory Commitiece 
for Aeronautics, $10,307,500. 

Second. Restoration of capital impair- 
ment, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
$256,764,881.04. 

Third. Flood control, 
Department, $2,000,000. 

As we bring the bill from conference, 
and if the report be adopted and the 
action we propose with respect to amend- 
ments remaining to be disposed of is 
followed, the Senate increase will have 
been reduced by $1,495,409, or to $270.- 
497,556.69, making the total of the bil] 
$2,37¢ 037,128.31. All of the proposed 
increase has Budget support with the 
exception of $45,000. 

As will be observed, a large proportion 
of the deficiencies are due to war condi- 
tions which we hope will be shortly 
alleviated, in part at least. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBEeR] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some items in this report that I think 
should become law. There are many 
items that I feel are either too large or 
ought not to be in here at all. 

The increase the other body made for 
the O. P. A. was ir my judgment clearly 
unjustified. 

The item of approximately $260,000,- 
000 to restore the capital stock of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation I coulc 
not agree to, because they have more 
money now than they ought to have with 
their terrific borrowing power. In my 
opinion, that was extended at least 
$1,000,000,000 further than it should 
have been when the bill extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was up in the House. 

There are some other items I could 
not agree to, but the minority Members 
felt so strongly about those two items 
that they could not sign the conference 
report. Ishall, therefore, when the vote 
comes vote “No” upon the conference 
report. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speek- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicuH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
I asked the chairman of the committee if 
this bill that was to be brought in today 
had in it the increase in capital stock 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. At that time the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] stated to me that 
it was not in the bill. I realize the bill 
is so big and the appropriations come so 
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that even the chairman cannot keep 
» with them, and I cannot blame him 
that, but I objected to that amount 
1¢ in the bill at the time the bill was 
idered on the floor of the House. My 
‘tion was this. I realize just where 
re going insofar as building the big- 
national debt that any nation and 
world has ever known. On April 14 it 
over $235,000,000,000 and for the rest 
this year it is going to grow by leaps 
nd bounds. 
Not only was I interested in trying to 
i this down in the House committee, 
id I was not successful in that, but no 
ner had it passed the House than I 
unediately took the matter up with 
Marvin Jones, the War Food Adminis- 
itor, who is now the Administrator of 
efund. Iknowhim., I knew him when 
was in the House. I consider him to 
» a very valuable man in this country. 
even Marvin Jones is very much 
appointed, as he wrote me on April 7, 
ith the results which have been ob- 
1ed by the Federal Crop Insurance 
‘orporation. 
ist to refresh your memory, may I 
y that 5 years ago we gave them $40,- 
)000. We have given them millions 
nd millions of dollars for administra- 
n. They lost everything but $2,500,- 
0, and according to a statement made 
later they were down to $800,000. Think 
it. In 5 years they have lost every- 
thing. Now we come along and give 
m $30,000,000 more. Besides the 
mount that they lost, they made $7,000,- 
) on the purchase of wheat, and they 
all of that, yet you give them $30,- 
0000 more. In the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill just recently you gave 
them $7,500,000 to administer this fund. 
Not only did I take this matter up with 
Marvin Jones, but I wrote the manager 
f this Corporation, J. Carl Wright. He 
he is coming to my office after the 
I want to have a talk with him. 
is not my desire to be making con- 
tinuous criticism of these things, but I 
want to find out why they cannot oper- 
te this Corporation so that it does not 
lose money. We cannot afford to have 
corporations under the Federal Gov- 
ernment being operated as poorly as 
this administration has operated this 
Corporation, because it only means 
chaos, and chaos is coming and coming 
j t 


I have this letter from Mr. Wright, 
and he says we are going to talk this 
over. Marvin Jones assured me he is 
oing to look after this Corporation and 
keep his eye on it, and if it is not oper- 
ated to better advantage than it has 
been he is going to pull off the men who 
are controlling and managing this Cor- 
poration. 

To get this in the Recorp, I want to 
* you the names of the men who are 
at the present time going to manage it. 
Mr. E, R. Duke, Chairman, is Director 
of War Boards. Mr. W. A. Jump is Di- 
rector of Finance of the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Food Admin- 
istration. Mr. W. B. Boyd is Director of 
Price, War Food Administration. They 
mpose the Board of Directors of this 
XCI——991 
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Corporation. They have Mr. J. Carl 
Wright as manager. If Iamin Congress 
any length of time, I am going to watch 
this Corporation and we are going to 
find out whether they are trying to do a 
good job. If they do not, we are going 
back to Marvin Jones and we are going 
to see why Marvin Jones permits them 
to remain in this job. I hope we are 
going to find out in the future that we 
will have a corporation here which will 
be managed in behalf of the taxpayers of 
this country. We hope we are going to 
have a corporation which is going to be 
managed for the success of the Federal 
Government. 

When we talk so much about these boys 
coming back home and what they will 
find in America—I want them to know 
we are going to have a corporation when 
they come back, and they do not have to 
find out they have lost thirty-seven and 
a half million dollars more that we have 
just given them in this agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. When those fellows 
come back, they want to start with a 
clean slate if that is possible. But it is 
not going to be possible, so it is up to the 
Congress of the United States to see that 
we operate these corporations in a suc- 
cessful and scientific business way. Mar- 
vin Jones told me he had employed the 
services of a man from Chicago from the 
firm of Ekern & Meyers, who was going to 
be responsible for the direction of this 
corporation. If these men are unable to 
make this a successful corporation, then 
I hope this firm of Ekern & Meyers will so 
recommend to the Federal Government 
that it is not feasible to do the things 
they are trying to do here, and it is not 
the right thing to do. Then, lastly, 
when it comes to the farmers of this 
country, I am here trying to help the 
farmers, but I do not believe in taking 
money out of the empty Treasury and 
trying to pass it on to the farmers, when 
we could get for the farmers of this 
country today proper prices for their 
commodities which they raise and proper 
pay for the work that they are doing in 
the fields of agriculture, so that they will 
get paid for their work and for their 
commodities in prices that will not 
empty the Treasury of the United States 
but will give to the farmer what he de- 
serves for his commodities. If we had 
an administration of that kind in the 

epartment of Agriculture today, we 
would be doing the things that are going 
to reduce our national indebtedness in- 
stead of increasing it. We would be do- 
ing something for this country of ours 
which would keep this country on an even 
financial keel, and we would soon get 
to the point where we would be able to 
have our income meet our outgo. But I 
do not believe in doing things in this 
manner. I hope when we get through 
with some of these appropriation bills 
from now on, we are going to do things 
in a more businesslike manner, and we 
are going to do them so they will reflect 
a business administration such as you 
and [I ought to see that we have in this 
Government of ours, because this cannot 
goon. The day of reckoning is coming. 
I cannot help but think of the statement 
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by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary some days ago when we talked 
about the boys coming back and when we 
talked about this great national debt 
which we have. He said we can get rid 
of that national debt by going into bank- 
ruptcy. I think that is a terrible state- 
ment for anyone to make. I do not think 
we ought to consider that for a minute. 
I say what we need to do is tighten our 
belts and get down here and try to have 
a sensible administration in this Govern- 
ment of ours now. That is what we 
want. That is what we should insist on 
and that is what I am trying, so far as 
I know how, to secure for the benefit of 
our people, for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, and for the benefit of the soldiers 
coming back, and for the benefit of our 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, only three items have been discussed 
in the debate on the pending report, two 
of them by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], the items providing for 
O. P. A. and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and one by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, providing for crop 
insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, O. P. A. is a product of 
experience. We went through the last 
war without a law providing for the 
stabilization of prices. The result was 
an inflation which, had the war con- 
tinued as long as this war has, would 
have been catastrophic. As it was, it is 
estimated that the cost of the First World 
War was practically twice what it would 
have been had we had at that time the 
O. P. A. law which is in force today. The 
law provides for price-wage-profit stabi- 
lization, indispensable in the successful 
prosecution of any war, and especially 
this global war. In order for Members 
of the House to appreciate the effect of 
an effort to prosecute the war without 
such a stabilizing agency it is only nec- 
essary to call attention to one phase of 
this stabilization—the one item of rents 
here in the city of Washington alone. 
Without the salutary influence exerted 
by O. P. A. on Washington rents, condi- 
tions here in the District would have ap- 
proached bedlam. 

Similar application can be made to 
practically every other price scale and 
every other geographical location in the 
Nation. 

Due to the direct operation of O. P. A., 
the Government has saved un to this 
time approximately $75,000,000,000 in 
the prosecution of the war. That is a 
stupendous sum, but it is only a part 
of the eventual saving that will be made 
by the Government before the close of 
both wars through the operation of 
O. P. A. The amount that has been 
saved individuals, and the resulting sta- 
bility of business throughout the country 
due to standardization of prices and 
profits, is beyond estimate. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. RICH. If we are saving so much 
money all the time, why is it that our 
Treasury statements show we are going 
in the red all the time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But the 
gentleman fails to take into considera- 
tion whet the Treasury statements 
would have been without the law. Asa 
matter of fact, the length of the war has 
been such that it is doubtful whether we 
could have floated sufficient loans to 
have met our obligations without serious 
embarrassment. 

Mr. TABER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to have some price control does not 
justify the O. P. A. in having funds that 
it does not need and is not using effi- 
ciently anc effectively in that connec- 
tion. That is the reason for my objec- 
tion to this additional money. I have 
been in the field and I have seen them 
operate and I know they are wasting 
the money just as fast as they can waste 
i 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the amount carried in this item 
is the smallest amount that could be 
provided for effective enforcement. 

The O. P. A. has been confronted with 
a staggering task. It has actually fixed 
in excess of 8,000,000 prices. Much of 
its work has been handled by volunteers. 
It is a little short of a miracle that they 
have been able to administer so compre- 
hensive a law on the meager funds pro- 
vided for the purpose. We have now 
reached a crisis where it is a matter of 
providing additional money or permit- 
ting a disintegration of enforcement 
which will loose unchained inflation on 
the entire country. 

As to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Congress has assured the farm- 
ers of the country equitable prices— 
parity prices; and this is the machinery 
for carrying out that pledge. We have 
guaranteed stabilization of agricultural 
income and we must now provide the 
money to make the guaranty effective. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I realize that we must 
have price regulation now. I think that 
is a good thing; but I object to the fact 
that you are trying to regulate prices by 
taking money out of an empty treasury 
and paying to keep prices down, when 
you should get the price from the con- 
sumer for the commodity which he pur- 
chases. Therefore we will be keeping 
the Treasury intact and get it from the 
public at a very slight advance. Why 
does not the gentleman adopt some policy 
like that, to aid and assist in keeping us 
from going into bankruptcy? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
not so much difference between the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and myself. 
I have never approved of consumer sub- 
sidies. I have always thought that if 
an additional price was necessary to com- 
pensate the producer, it should be paid 
by the consumer, especially in view of the 
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vast increase in the national income and 
consumer buying power. But to be trite, 
we are confronted by a condition and not 
atheory. For the time being, this is the 
most expedient method, if not the only 
method, of providing for a situation on 
which both I and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and other good business- 
men, are in accord. 

I agree with the gentleman that other 
methods would be more in keeping with 
sound economic law but unfortunately 
they are not available at this time. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is one of 
the leaders of this House. If he will take 
that attitude he could get the House to 
do that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. During the 
last war wheat, cotton, hogs, eggs, and 
all staple farm commodities reached 
prices never attained before—or since. 
In the depression which followed, farm 
prices fell to the lowest levels in the his- 
tory of American agriculture. 

The laws establishing O. P. A. and 
C. C. C. were passed to remedy that 
situation and have remedied it; and un- 
der the administration of former Mem- 
bers of this House, the former chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Marvin 
Jones, and our former colleague Frank 
Hancock, of North Carolina they have 
been so ably and so effectively adminis- 
tered that they have achieved practically 
every purpose for which originally in- 
tended. These appropriations are neces- 
sary to insure continuation of that 
effective administration. 

Mr. Speaker, while on the subject of 
farm prices and agricultural stabiliza- 
tion, may I be permitted to advert to a 
discussion in this morning’s papers to one 
of the most unfortunate suggestions, in 
its effect on agriculture, and the rural 
life of America of all proposals recently 
made before a committee of Congress. 
The papers today report a suggestion 
among the many made before a commit- 
tee appointed to consider proposals for 
streamlining Congress, that the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives be 
reduced. 

The immediate and drastic effect of a 
reduction in the membership of the 
House would be to take from the agricul- 
tural sections of the country practically 
all representation. To decrease, say, by 
one-half, as was suggested, the number 
of Representatives in every State would 
mean the incorporation of most of the 
rural areas with urban areas in which 
the cities would govern the selection of 
Members of Congress. Already the rural 
membership of the House is greatly in 
the minority. The larger part of the 
membership of the House represents 
urban districts. To reduce the number 
of Representatives would practically 
extinguish what is left of rural repre- 
sentation. 

A membership in the national legisla- 
tive body sufficiently large to represent 
all sections and all industries is neces- 
sary to democratic government and is so 
recognized in the oldest Parliament in 
the world. The British House of Com- 
mons, which represents 45,000,000 peo- 
ple, practically one-third the number of 
people this Congress represents, has 612 
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members. With a population of apnrox- 
imately one-third that of the United 
States, the British House has twice as 
many members as the United States 
House. Furthermore, in the British Par- 
liament the representation between the 
country and the city, between the rural] 
and the urban areas, equally balance. 
Out of the 612 members of the House 
of Commons, 300 represent the country, 
303 represent the boroughs, and the re- 
maining members represent the Enelish 
universities. That situation has existed 
for many years without suggestion that 
it be changed. 

No more disastrous effect upon the Na- 
tion—both country and town—could be 
brought about through modification of 
congressional representation than to re- 
duce the membership of this House to a 
point where the election of its Members 
would be controlled by the great centers 
of wealth, industry, and population to 
the exclusion of the rural areas from 
which come the lifeblood and the 
strength of any nation or people. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I may say that as far as 
representing agriculture is concerned I 
want to see agriculture represented but 
I want to say that treatment agriculture 
is getting whereby we are paying them 
subsidies instead of raising the prices of 
their commodities to a point where they 
are adequately paid for the labor they 
exert on their farms is entirely wrons, 
The farmers are going to get the biggest 
jolt they ever got in their lives when we 
return to normal and they realize the 
true situation. The gentleman should 
get busy right away to see that the farm- 
ers are given an increase in the price of 
their commodities instead of the sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Let me say 
to my good friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, for whose opinion I have 
the highest regard, that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof. Never 
before have the farmers of this country 
been in such favorable situation as they 
are today. Go into any country bank in 
the United States—and I have checked 
the actual statistics—and you will find 
that never before has there been so much 
money—the farmers’ money—on deposit 
in the rural banks. The present system 
is working admirably and the American 
farmer is being taken-care of and will 
continue to be adequately cared for as 
long as we carry out the present farm 
policy, in which the appropriations 
carried in this bill are important faciors. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more observation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation lost $256,764,881.04 in their 
operations, and this bill places them back 
on their feet. But eventually the farmer 
of the country has got to pay the bill, 
and when the bill is presented to him it is 
going to knock him off his feet. You are 
just putting a millstone around the 
farmer’s neck. I will stand by that state- 
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if I do not stand by any other 
ment I have ever made on the floor 
the House. Some day the farmer is 
r to be the goat and will not be in 
nosition he ought to be because of 
improper price policy. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I take it 
1 the gentleman’s remarks that if he 
s by his statements he is going to 
i by this conference report. 
Let me say, in response to the sugges- 
n made by the gentleman, that when 
isked the other day about the $30,- 
).000 for crop insurance, I was engaged 
nversation and did not fully under- 
nd his question. I was under the im- 
nn that he asked whether the 
000,000 for crop insurance was in this 
rt. Of course, it is in the bill, but 
not in disagreement between the two 
s and, therefore, is not in the con- 
nee report. 


Mr. RICH. I made the statement in 


1y opening remarks, that we are spend- 


money so fast, that even the chair- 
n of the Committee on Appropriations 
ild not keep track of these bills. Ido 
t bleme him, because this spending is 
wildfire going through this country. 
me day we will reap the results of 
it we have been sowing here. 
I do not 
here is any member of the Com- 
e on Appropriations who does not 
p track of the appropriation bills. 
1e criticism which the gentleman was 
king of the crop-insurance system ap- 
to the system which was in vogue 
ler the old law. Under the new law 
ntly enacted, when it becomes effec- 
none of the objections to which the 
tleman refers will apply. In view of 
» fact that the original law was our 
t experiment in crop insurance, that 
never been tried before, it was to 
expected that there would be some 
in the machinery. However, 
have been removed and we will now 
ble to provide insurance in agricul- 
in every other industry. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to 
ntleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 


nie ¢ 
sim 


M IALLECK. Mr. Speaker, Ernie 
vas killed in action on a little island 
Okinawa—shot by a Jap machine 
ner. He and I were students to- 
‘ry at the University of Indiana. 
As Indiana’s most beloved son, this 
.nnouncement from the Navy today 
111 Hoosier hearts with sorrow. We 
vy that all Americans share our grief. 
r Ernie Pyle was a genius who could 
global warfare intelligible to the 
man. The heroes of his news- 
r columns were not the star-span- 
d generals. They were the private sol- 
rs, the non-coms and their officers 
10 do the fighting in the mud and muck. 
He lived with them and loved them. 
told about their trials and tribula- 
ns in prose that sometimes reached 
tic heights. Others treasured his 
ltings as deeply as letters from their 
hting sons. People everywhere wor- 
d about his health and safety. Army, 
‘vy, and Marine Corps felt honored by 
presence, In these war years, Ernie 
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Pyle, a small statured, partially bald, 
little man of 45 years, had become a fig- 
ure of almost legendary proportions. 

Months at the front in Europe, often 
barely escaping death, left him with a 
sacred reverence for the men who fought 
and died there. 

He had been in the Pacific fighting but 
a few short weeks. He always wrote that 
he was scared when he joined the in- 
vasion forces but he never flinched, and 
he died a hero. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 

greeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first Se:yate amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 16: Page 6, line 18, insert 
the following: 


“NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM COMMISSION 

“For carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law No. 523 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, entitled ‘Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ approved December 20, 1944, fiscal 
year 1945, $5,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1946, and to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the commission.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 


on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. 


Pending that motion I would like to 
call attention to the unusual situation 
which prevails with reference to this bill 
and the deficiencies for which it makes 
provision. 

As the House will recall, this bill was 
passed in February, at that time con- 
siderably in advance of the end of the 
fiscal year. There has been some dalay 
in the disposition of the bill due to the 
intervention of the recess which had not 
been taken into account in the arranze- 
ment of the schedule, and it is now past 
the middle of April, within a little more 
than 2 months of the end of the fiscal 
year. 

On that account, many of the appro- 
priations in the bill, originally estimated 
to cover a longer period, are now actually 
in excess of the amount required for the 
remainder of the year and in excess of 
the amount which would be provided if 
the bill were being formulated as of to- 
day. In addition, recent developments 
on the European front justify further 
decrease in provisions made in Febru- 
ary, when it was impossible to foresee 
conditions now warranting modifications 
in war activities. 

Obviously, many items in the bill of 
a supplemental appropriation character 
were predicated upon programed ex- 
penditures beginning at an earlier date 
than will now be practicable. That 
means, of course, that the bill makes 
available for such items more than al- 
tered conditions warrant. 

Such items generally cannot be 
touched by the conferees because lack of 
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difference between the two Houses estab- 
lishes a floor below which the conferees 
cannot go. 

In one instance, for example, we found 
an excessive amount of $18,373,000, but 
in this instance, because of the large 
amount involved and definite nature of 
the decrease, we shall try by amendment 
to freeze that amount. 

As to other items, however, without 
further delaying and costly legislative 
procedure, the only alternative seems to 
be to let it be known to such executive 
agencies as may be concerned that we 
shall expect them to retrench expendi- 
tures wherever lesser expenditures would 
suffice for the shorter appropriation 
availability period than that contem- 
plated by the amounts in the bill. We 
shall expect the agencies themselves and 
the Bureau of the Budget to see that 
such a course is pursued and adequate 
retrenchment made in all sums falling 
within that catagory. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no further re- 
quest for time for debate, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 10, line 
8, insert the following: 

“OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

“Temporary aid to enemy aliens and other 
restricted persons: The limitation of $50,000 
under this head in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, upon the 
amount which may be transferred to this 
appropriation from ‘Salaries and expenses, 
War Relocation Authority’, is hereby in- 
creased to $343,340.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 19 and concur 
in the same with an amendment as follows 
In lieu of the sum of “$343,340” named in 
said amendment, insert “$225,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 10, line 
17, insert the following: 

“Public Works Administration liquidation 
That the Second Deficiency Appropriation 


Act, 1944, approved June 28, 1944 (Public 
Law 375, 78th Cong.), is hereby amended 
through the amendment of the two para- 
graphs captioned ‘Public Works Administra- 


tion liquidation’ appearing under the head- 
ing ‘Federal Works Agency—Office of the Ad- 
ministrator’, by striking out the words ‘un- 
til June 30, 1915’ wherever they appear there- 
in, and substituting in lieu thereof ‘until 
June 30, 1946’, and by inserting immedi- 
ately following the words ‘during the fiscal 
year 1945’ in the first paragraph the follow- 
ing words: ‘and not exceeding a total of 
$50,000 may be used during the fiscal year 
1946’.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
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concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 20 and con- 
cur in the seme with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum of “$50,000” 
named in said amendment, insert “$25,000”, 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Chio [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include certain items 
from the Senate hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this amendment and hope that the House 
will send this Senate amendment No. 
20 back in further disagreement. 

The States who are particularly inter- 
ested in the continuation of the head 
ofiice of the P. W. A. probably are men- 
tioned in the table of projects found on 
page 52 of the Senate hearings on this 
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Non-Federal projects still incomplete, for 
which the Government is obliged under 
written contracts to pay grants or loans 
and grants 





Estimated | Cost of work 
Applicant cost of remaining to 
project be done 

1, Loup River public 

power district, Ne- 
braska $15, 396, 000 $1, 140, 009 

2, Central Nebraska 

public power and 
irrigation district 42, 980, 000 5, 009, 000 

3. Platte Vailey public 

power and irrigation 
caistrict 12, 945, 265 645, 000 

4, South Carolina Public 
Service Authority 49, 225, 000 4, 600, 000 

5. Montana State Water 
Conservation Board &84, 500 180, 000 
6, City of Kennett, Mo 288, 295 34, 000 
7. City of Amherst, Ohio 270, 000 214, S00 
&. City of Chicago, I] £7, 400, 000 7, 00, 000 
9, City of East Peoria, Il 653, O19 74), 000 
ly, City of McIntyre, Ga--| 10, 909 | 10, 909 

| i 

POR icuvenewus a ere | 19, 403, 709 


It might be well to place in the Recorp 
at this point the state of the finances in 
these same States from figures furnished 
to me by the Department of Commerce, 

















bill. The table is as follows: Bureau of the Census: 
| Surplus 
State ee ene eames Net long- Date report- 
er ‘eee | term debt | ing 
| Highway | General fund | Total | 
tund | | 
celia eee aeteretty — cameo iin 
TOI Sa ioe i a | $5, 608,000 | $4,005,000 | $9, 613, 000 | 1 $1, 126, 000 June 30, 1944 
TOS ccd ge Se Sk Se dn eee eae 40, 775,000 | 90, 775, 000 11, 652, 000 | Dee. 31, 1044 
RNG rece mar, oa SOREN Sn AO Bee Be oe eee 9s, 421,000 | 98,421,000 | 121, 486,000 | June 30, 1944 
INS ncaa kU eb eee ; 12, 861,000 | 12, 861, 000 9, 187, 000 | Do. 
a ee es ae 12, 172, 000 15, 949, 000 | 28, 121, 000 71, 444,000 | Dee, 31, 1943 
SeOE SAINI 8 ae ae ec &, 379, 000 8, 551, 000 | 16, 930,000 |} 77, 254,000 | June 30, 1944 
RUN on es eee ae | 3, 335, OVO 5, 205, 000 | &, 540, U00 | 10, 371, 0OU Do. 
! | 
1 Nebraska is reported as having no debt. The debt quoted above is college and university indebtedness, 
The financial statements of these Net long-term debt, 1940 peak=100 percent 


States, whom the P. W. A. officials indi- 
cate they would benefit if given a stay of 
execution, shows that they are in much 
better condition to make the expendi- 
tures to complete these P. W. A. and W. 
P. A. projects than Uncle Sam. 

The Treasury of the United States has 
been depleted enormously as the follow- 
ing statement of the public debt will 


show: 

Year: Public debt 
Rian tice au $40, 440, 000, 000 
DE citi craic aiite ne 42, 968, 000, 000 
We ateceors see 48, 961, 000, 000 
aa ee cece 72, 422, 000, 000 
DOES nsictiunkere ee 126, 696, 000, 000 
RG se bee ee 201, 003, 000, 000 


The public debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment is steadily increasing in spite of 
the enormous increase in rates of taxa- 
tion on individuals and corporations, and 
the enormous expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government to the civilian popula- 
tion for the production of war goods. 

In comparison with this dark financial 
picture of the Federal financial state- 
ment the States have not increased tax 
rates and have liquidated their net long 
term indebtedness from a peak in the 
year 1940 by sizable percentages. Using 
the following table with the debt of 
1840—100 percent, I present the following 
table to show the percentages paid off 
by all of the States on a Nation-wide 
comparison, 


Year: Percent outstanding 
NOE sccccnetciennetmemak aceon nne 103.1 
PR oii eo cocina 99.1 
Pee bkdminesckchuenennc sores ena 89.7 
GES ctciiocicheaennonnaee 83. 2 


It would seem if we are to return to 
sanity in government we should wind up 
all agencies and programs that were de- 
signed to bail out States who could not 
or would not meet their responsibilities 
to their people. From the tables above 
it would appear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather should be exploring ways 
of getting contributions from the pro- 
posed recipients of P. W. A. aid. This is 
especially true when one considers the 
network of other agencies in the Federal 
Government where entire States and 
chambers of commerce of cities in the 
several States organize pressure groups 
to r@id the Treasury for reclamation 
funds, power dams, transmission lines, 
flood-control projects, housing aid, and 
agriculture benefits. 

Just to take one State who would bene- 
fit by P. W. A. continuance let us look 
at the aid Nebraska is getting from the 
United States Treasury from other pro- 
grams, in the fiscal year 1943: 

Emergency grants and expenditures by 

Treasury Department, 1943 


A: A: Ai: DAGON sn ccna $36, 831, 944 
Farm Security Administration... 1,090, 097 
Public Works Administration... 301, 129 
We © Minicsdnebneindascbeanune 2,120, 383 
ROSA: PORTS... ccucsnnidnemmdens 303, 323 
PUBUG: DOWNS. cc cccwoannmnn 1, 146, G61 
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The Treasury says the total for Ne- 
braska is $42,700,000. 

In addition to the above expenditures 
of the Federal Government in Nebraska 
in the fiscal years 1941-43, the War 
Department and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration spent $2,201,932. This 
figure does not include the W. P. A. ex- 
penditures for the same purposes in the 
State. 

I do not mean to emphasize Nebraska 
as an unholy example in the family of 
States. The picture of Federal expendi- 
tures can be duplicated and added upon 
in most all of the Western and Midwest- 
ern States particularly and the rest 
generally. 

The reasons for my urging that the 
House further disagree are as follows: 

The P. W. A. was designed in the first 
place as a means to get Federal money 
out into the States for public-works proj- 
ects and for construction projects partic- 
ularly. In those days the treasuries of 
the States, it was alleged, were depleted 
so that they could not provide work and 
relief for the citizens of the 48 States. 
During the war the condition of the 
Treasury of the Federal Government has 
changed completely in comparison with 
the condition of the treasuries of the 48 
States. As the result of war expendi- 
tures and the carrying on of a global war, 
the United States is @bout to have a 
$300,000,600,000 debt, whereas from re- 
striction of the use of materials needed 
for the war effort the States cannot even 
repair highways necessary for ordinary 
commercial communication. There is 
no relief load. There are many expendi- 
tures that ordinarily would be a drain 
upon the several State treasuries which 
today, and ever since Pearl Harbor, have 
not been a drain upon the several State 
treasuries. The 48 States are well able 
now to provide their own works projects. 
Their treasuries are full and overflowing. 
In the last campaign throughout the 48 
States the candidates for Governor and 
the candidates for other State offices 
bragged about the surpluses in their 
respective State treasuries and there 
was a political contest of no small pro- 
portions for the most constructive pro- 
posals to spend the millions of dollars in 
their treasuries for post-war projects and 
for make-work projects for the returning 
veterans and for the civilians. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman re- 
alize that if we do not carry this $25,000 
in the bill there will net be any money to 
pay these bureaucrats for lolling around 
and doing nothing over there in the 
P. W.A.? There is nothing for them to 
do. They can sit andloll. Is not thata 
nice situation? 

Mr. JONES. That certainly is a de- 
plorable situation. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribution. 

I would be in favor of the money that 
is appropriated in the bill in this Senate 
amendment No. 20 if it were expended in 
the fiscal year 1945 and the P. W. A. 
would be finally wound up on June 30, 
1945. My mind goes back to the W. P. A., 
where it took 7 months after Pearl Har- 








hor to get this agency liquidated and 
written off the books of the United States 
Treasury. My mind goes back to the 
liquidation of the N. Y. A., where it took 
us 18 or 19 months after Pearl Harbor to 

t this agency off the books of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It was argued in both 
cases—the W. P. A. and the N. Y. A—that 
.e war effort would be seriously ham- 
red if they were liquidated. However, 
» Congress in its wisdom liquidated 
hoth agencies, and today we are on the 

» of victory. Our soldiers are about 
to march through the streets of Berlin, 
and there never has been one scintilla 
of evidence that our armed forces have 

st a battle on land, sea, or in the air 
or spilled a drop of American blood 
through the liquidation of the W. P. A. 
and the N. -, A. 

The P. W. A. should be liquidated. 
Certainly the $25,000 for the drones in 
the head office does not present a threat 
to the integrity of the Treasury. The 
money is a small vehicle to keep alive a 
vain and useless activity of Government 
for years after the States renounced their 
plea of pauperism. Continuing skeleton 

ffs in Washington offices long after 
they have become useless excrescences 
of Government strikes at the very heart 
of the ability of Congress to govern and 
legislate. 

Let us review now why P. W. A. should 
be discontinued after June 30, 1945: 

First. Because the 48 States have in- 
creased money in the State treasuries as 
compared with the depletion of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for war purposes. 

Second. Because this amendment 
would just make jobs for somebody to sit 
in an office in Washington and wait for 
the first ray of hope to build a pressure 
group on the Federal pay roll for public 
works in the States whether there is need 
or not. Let me emphasize this state- 
ment. If this amendment is adopted, 
it gives an opportunity for the personnel 
here to form a nucleus to bring pressure 
upon the Federal Government to create 
work projects for States that are more 
able to take care of themselves. 

In all conscience, in the name of the 
soldiers and sailors and marines and the 
nurses, all the men and women in the 
armed forces, I ask that this peacetime 
agency be liquidated on June 30, 1945, 
and that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, 1amin complete accord with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio as to the need for 
prompt and early liquidation of the 
Public Works Administration. But we 
are faced with a practical situation 
which makes it unwise completely to 
close the activity at this time. There 
are a number of projects, involving con- 
siderable sums which the United States 
is obligated to finish. We are under con- 
tract with local communities to com- 
plete them, The Government has the al- 
ternative of continuing the Public Works 
Administration for that purpose, or of 
turning them over to some other govern- 
mental agency, which everybody must 
agree, would be less efficient, and more 
expensive. No additional money is pro- 
vided. No additional appropriation is 
included. The only additional expend- 
ilure which would result from the 


adoption of the Senate amendment is 
about $25,000 from its own funds which 
will pay the essential administrative 
expenses of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to complete these projects. Any 
other Government agency would require 
more for the same work—and in the 
nature of the situation could hardly be 
exvected to handle it as well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. I do not oppose the Sen- 
ate amendment on account of the money. 
I would be quite willing and would be 
glad to join with the gentleman from 
Missouri at the conference if he would 
make $25,000 available for the balance of 
this year and wind up the Public Works 
Administration as of June 30. I recog- 
nize there are some things that have to 
be wound up. If they could do it by the 
end of the fiscal year, it would give them 
3 more months, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We do not 
need additional funds for the current 
year. Ample provision has been made 
for this year. The difficulty here is that 
due to conditions which could not have 
been foreseen, the necessity for war pri- 
orities, the inability to get materials and 
labor, it has been impossible to complete 
these projects within the allotted time. 
Had we been working under normal con- 
ditions, we would have completed all 
these projects before the end of the fiscal 
year and this extension of time would 
have been unnecessary. Under the situa- 
tion we are faced with the necessity of 
continuing these activities or repudiating 
contractual obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, unless there are further 
questions, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAMSPECK). The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 
CANNON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cannon of 
Missouri) there were—ayes 62, noes 35. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently there is not a quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will cali the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 135, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


I yield to 


[Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—186 

Abernethy Bulwinkle De Lacy 
Allen, La. Bunker Delaney, 
Andrews, Ala. Burch James J, 
Bailey Camp Dickstein 
Barden Cannon, Mo. Dingell 
Barrett, Wyo. Carnahan Doughton, N.C. 
Barry Celler Doyle 
Bates, Ky. Chelf Drewry 
Beckworth Clark Durham 
Biemiller Coftee Earthman 
Bland Colmer Eberharter 
Bonner Cooley Engle, Calif. 
Boren Cooper Ervin 
Bradley, Pa. Cox Falion 
Brooks Crosser Feighan 
Brown, Ga. Curtis Fernandez 
Bryson D'Alesandro Fisher 
Buffett Daughton, Va, Flannagan 
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Flood Lynch Richards 
Fogarty McCormack Riley 
Folger McDonough Rivers 
Forand McGehee Robertson, Va. 
Gallagher McKenzie Robinson, Utah 
Gary McMillan, S.C. Roe, Md. 
Gearhart Madden Rogers, Fla. 
Geelan Mahon Rooney 
Gordon Manasco Rowan 
Gore Mansfield, Ryter 
Gossett Mont. Sabath 
Granahan May Sadowski 
Granger Miller, Calif. Sasscer 
Grant, Ala. Miller, Nebr. Savage 
Green Mills Sheppard 
Gregory Monroney Sikes 
Hare Morgan Snyder 
Harless, Ariz. Morrison Sparkman 
Havenner Mundt Spence 
Healy Murdock Starkey 
Hedrick Murphy Stefan 
Heffernan Murray, Tenn. Stigler 
Hendricks Neely Sullivan 
Hoch Norton Tarver 
Holifield O'Brien, I. Thom 
Hook O’Brien, Mich. Thomas, Tex. 
Huber O'Neal Thomason 
Izac O'Toole Tolan 
Jarman Outland Torrens 
Johnson, Patman Traynor 

Luther A. Patrick Vinson 
Johnson, Peterson, Fla. Voorhis, Calif. 

Lyndon B. Peterson,Ga. Wasielewski 
Johnson, Okla. Pickett Weaver 
Kee Poage Weiss 
Kefauver Powell Welch 
Keogh Price, Tl. West 
Kilday Priest Whitten 
Kirwan Quinn. N. Y. Whittington 
Kopplemann Rabaut Wickersham 
Lanham Rabin Winstead 
Larcade Ramspeck Wood 
Lesinskli Randolph Woodhouse 
Link Renkin Woodrum, Va. 
Ludlow Rayfiel 
Lyle Resa 

NAYS—135 

Adams Gillette Martin, Iowa 
Allen, Il. Gillie Martin, Mass, 
Andersen, Goodwin Mason 

H. Carl Graham Merrow 
Anderson, Calif. Grant, Ind. Michener 
Andrews, N.Y. Griffiths Murray, Wis. 
Angell Gwynne,Iowa O'Hara 
Arends Hagen Pittenger 
Arnold Hale Piumley 
Auchincloss Hall Powers 
Bates, Mass. Edwin Arthur Ramey 
Bender Hand Reece, Tenn, 
Bishop Harness,Ind. Reed,N. Y. 
Blackney Hartley Rees, Kans, 
Brehm Henry Robertson, 
Brown, Ohio Heselton N. Dak. 
Brumbaugh Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Buck Hill Rockwell 
Butler Hoeven Rodgers, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman Rogers, Mass. 
Campbell Holmes, Mass. Schwabe, Mo. 
Carlson Hope Scrivner 
Case, N. J. Horan Shafer 
Church Hull Sharp 
Clason Jenkins Short 
Clevenger Jensen Simpson, Tl. 
Cole, Kans. Johnson, Calif. Simpson, Pa, 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Il. Smith, Ohio 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson,Ind. Smith, Wis. 
Crawford Jones Sovringer 
Cunningham Jonkman Stevenson 
Dolliver Judd Stockman 
Dondero Kean Sumner, Il. 
Dworshak Kearney Taber 
Ellis Keefe Ta'bot 
Ellsworth Kilburn Talle 
Elsaesser Kinzer Thomas, N. J, 
Elston Knutson Tibbott 
Engel, Mich. Landis Vorys, Chio 
Fenton Latham Vursell 
Fuller LeCompte Wadsworth 
Gamble LeFevre Weichel 
Gavin Lemke Wiceglesworth 
Gerlach McCowen Wolcott 
G.fford McGrevor Wolfenden. Pa 
Gillespie McMillen, Till. Woodruff, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—111 

Anderson, Bolton Clements 

N. Mex. Boykin Cochran 
Andresen, Bradley, Mich. Combs 

August H. Buckley Corbett 
Baldwin, Md. Burgin Courtney 
Baldwin, N. Y. Byrne, N. Y. Cravens 
Barrett, Pa. Canfield Curley 
Beall Cannon, Fla. Davis 
Bell Case, S. Dak. Dawson 
Bennet,N.Y. Chapman Delaney 
Bennett, Mo, Chenoweth John J. 
Bloom Chiperfield Dirksen 
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Gwinn, N. Y. 
Ha'l, 


Leonard W. Mansfield, Tex. Sundstrom 
Halleck Marcantonio Taylor 
Hancock Mott Towe 
Harris Norrell Trimble 
Hart O’Konski Walter 
Hays Pace White 
Hebert Patterson Wilson 
Herter Pfeifer Winter 
Hinshaw Philbin Wolverton, N. J, 
Hobbs Phillips Worley 
Holmes, Wash. Ploeser Zimmerman 
Howell Price, Fla. 

Jackson Rains 


McGlinchey 
Maloney 
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-Domengeaux Jennings Reed, I. 
Douglas, Calif. Kelley, Pa. Rich 
Douglas, Ill. Kelly, Ill. Riziey 
Eaton Kerr Roe, N. Y. 
E}liott <ing Rogers. N. Y. 
Fellows Kunkel Russell 
Fulton LaFollette Schwabe, Okla. 
Gardner Lane Sheridan 
Gathings Lea Slaughter 
Gibson Lewis Smith, Maine 
Gorski Luce Smith, Va 
Gross McConnell Somers, N Y. 


Stewart 
Sumuners, Tex. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. 


Byrne 


of New York 


for, 


Schwabe of Oklahoma against. 


Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 


agzinst 


Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Ben- 


nett of Missouri against. 


Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Lewis against. 


Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Winter against. 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 


Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Halleck against. 
Mr. Marcantonio for, with Mr. Bradley of 


Michigan against. 


Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. Wil- 


s0Nn against. 


Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Howell against. 
Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Fulton against. 
Mr. Maloney for, with Mr. Gross against. 


Mr. John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Jennings, 


Jr. against. 


General pairs: 
Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Dirksen. 


Mr. Combs with Mr. Baldwin of New York, 
Mr. Hokbs with Mr. Eaton, 


Mr. Curley with Mr. Beall. 


Mr. King with Mr. Holmes of Washington. 


Mr. Hart with Mr. Towe. 


Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Fellows. 


Mr. Worley with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Kunkel. 


Mr. Kelly 


of New Jersey. 


Minois with Mr. 


Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Corbett. 
Mr. Gathings with Mr. Sundstrom. 


Mr. 
York. 


Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Rizley. 


Chapman 


with Mr. 


Bennet of New 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. Boykin with Mrs. Luce. 


Mr. Lea with Mr. Chenoweth. 
Mr. Gorski with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 


Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Case of South 


Dakota 


Mr. Pace with Mr. McConnell, Jr. 

Mr. Kerr with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 
Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Herter. 
Mr. Zimmerman with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. O’Konski. 


with Mr. 


Volverton 





Mr. BUFFETT changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska changed his 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. McDONOUGH changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. ROCKWELL changed his vote 
fiom “‘aye” to “no.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] to make 
a unanimous-consent request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include two 
speeches in memoriam on a special pro- 
gram of the Catholic Hour of April 15, 
1945, dedicated to the memory of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, one by Msgr. John 
A. Ryan and the other by the Reverend 
Timothy J. Mulvey; and I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington News on Wednesday, April 18, 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the distin- 
guished and beloved wife of our late 
President. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an 
editorial appearing in the Batavia 
(N. Y.) Daily News of March 27, refer- 
ring to a speech delivered by Hon. James 
A. Farley before the Rotary Club of 
Northampton, Mass., on March 26. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1946—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disazreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 21: Page 11, line 18, in- 
sert “That the limitation of $80,000,000 under 
this head in the First Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, on the total amount that 
may be allocated for contributions to public 
and private agencies for the maintenance and 
operation of public works after July 1, 1943, 
is hereby increased to $85,000,000: Provided 
further.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 21 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 24: Page 13, line 6, insert 
*“, and to employ by contract, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
fessional services of firms and organizations 
for temporary periods or for special purposes: 
Provided, That the expenses of auditing the 
financial transactions of all Government cor- 
poyations by the General Accounting Office 
shall be borne out of appropriations to the 
General Accounting Office, and appropriations 
in such sums as may be necessary are hereby 
authorized: Provided further, That each such 
corporation shall reimburse the General Ac- 
counting Office for the full cost of any such 
audit as billed therefor by the Comptroller 
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General, and the General Accounting Office 
shall deposit the sums so reimbursed into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided 
further, That, unless otherwise expressly pro. 
vided by law, no funds of any Government 
corporation shall be used to pay the cost of 
any private audit of the financial transac. 
tions of such corporation except the cost of 
such audits contracted for and undertaken 
prior to the date of approval of this act.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur with an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement with 
Senate Amendment No. 24 and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the last proviso in said amendment, 
insert “: Provided further, That, unless 
otherwise expressly provided by law, no funds 
of any Government corporation shall be used 
to pay the cost of any private audit of the 
financial records of the offices of such cor- 
poration except the cost of such audits con- 
tracted for and undertaken prior to the date 
of approval of this act.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, the purpose of this provision is 
to prevent duplication of expense for 
auditing of Government corporations. 
The question has arisen, however, 
whether the language of the provision 
might not be construed to go further 
than intended. The phrase “financial 
transactions” is rather broad, and might 
be construed so as to prevent arrange- 
ments by Government corporations, such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to have “private audits” made of 
contractors with whom they deal—that 
is, private business firms which act for 
the Government corporations as con- 
tractors and which must be required in 
certain types of circumstances to make 
an accounting to the Federal Govern- 
ment corporation concerned. 

The General Accounting Office has in- 
dicated that the provision is not intended 
to prevent arrangement for audits of this 
type. The conferees on the part of the 
House accordingly propose to agree to 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment clarifying the proposition in this 
respect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 27: Page 14, line 13, in- 
sert: 

“Langley Field, Va.: For an additional 
amount for construction and equipment, 
Langley Field; Va., including not to exceed 
$2,195,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of auxiliary flight research stations on 
sites elsewhere, to be selected by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
acquisition of land (not to exceed a total of 
100 acres) and rights-of-way and the con- 
struction of connections to public utilities 


necessary therefor, $4,100,000, to be availabie 
until expended.” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
cyealer, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement with Senate 
Amendment No. 27 and concur in the 

ume. 

rhe motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 28: Page 14, line 22, insert: 

“Aireraft Engine Research Laboratory, 
Cleveland, Ohio: For an additional amount 

construction and equipment, Aircraft 
ine Research Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio, 
#5.540,000, to be available until expended.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No, 28 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 29: Page 5, line 11, 

ert “: Provided, That all obligations of 

; additional appropriation for projects in 
which (1) the War Department has a para- 
mount interest, shall first be jointly author- 

ed in writing by the Secretary of War and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the Navy Department has a paramount 
interest, shall first be jointly authorized in 
writing by the Secretary of the Navy afid the 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget, (3) the 


War and Navy Departments have a joint in- 
terest, direct or indirect, which they shall be 
presumed to have as to all projects in which 


the interest of either Department is not 
paramount, shall first be jointly authorized 
1 writing by the Secretaries of War and 


Navy and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 29 and concur therein with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recece from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 29 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 

“Amendment No. 23: Restore the matter 
tricken out by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: “‘: Provided, That all 
obligations of this additional appropriation 
for projects in which (1) the War Department 
has a paramount interest, shall first be 
jointly authorized in writing by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, (2) the Navy Department has 
& paramcunt interest, shall first be jointly 
authorized in writing by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Provided further, That $18.373,000 of 
such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be obli- 
gated unless subsequently authorized by 
other law.’” 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the chairman just what is 
the connotation of the word “para- 
mount.” This amendment provides that 
permission and approval shall be given 
by the Navy Department and the War 
Department, respectively, with reference 
to projects, and by the Bureau of the 
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Budget, if they are of paramount inter- 
est to either of those Departments. 

A number of war industries have to 
do with materials that are used by the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, or other branches of the service 
not directly connected with the operation 
of this war, yet the interest of the War 
Department or the Navy Department in 
that particular production may not be 
paramount. It seems to me that to pre- 
vent the hampering of such construction 
as may be necessary with reference to 
the production of some of these articles 
we should have some explanation of just 
what the word “paramount” means. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The dis- 
tinction, Mr. Chairman, is that these 
items fall into two clearly defined cate- 
gories. One of those is directly con- 
nected with the war; others, such as rail- 
road centers where a housing shortage 
prevails owing to large transportation 
demands of the war, and other situations 
which while not directly pertaining to 
the war, are only indirectly connected 
with the war program. The distinction 
between the two is that the first are con- 
sidered paramount as regards direct in- 
terest. 

Mr. LANHAM. In other words, this 
has no reference to construction with 
reference to the production of those 
things which are incidentally necessary 
to the war effort, but that in order to 
come within the provisions of this limita- 
tion they must be of paramount im- 
portance either to the Army or to the 
Navy? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Precisely 
and further to sharpen the line of de- 
marcation, the gentleman will observe 
that on page 15 in part of the language 
stricken out by the Senate we omitted 
in the agreement between the House and 
Senate conferees, a third section which 
might to some extent have confused the 
distinction between the two. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I ask the gentle- 
man this further question: I note that 
in the amendment there is this provi- 
sion: “Provided further, That $18,373,000 
of such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be 
obligated unless subsequently authorized 
by other law.” What is the reason for 
the deferment of that part of this appro- 
priation? And what other law would 
periain to it unless it should be another 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
one of the developments to which I re- 
ferred in my preliminary statement. 
When the estimates upon which this bill 
is based first came up for consideration 
there were certain contemplated ex- 
penditures which day by day as the war 
continues become more and more un- 
necessary. This was one of them. Had 
the war continued at its present tempo, 
these expenditures would have been nec- 
essary in the amounts provided, but in 
the time which elapsed between the pas- 
sage of the bill in the House and the 
meeting of the conferees, the Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
found certain expenditures would not be 

equired. I have a letter here from the 
D:rector of the Budget which I shall in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point advising 
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that the amount to which the gentleman 

refers was found to be unnecessary for 

the continuation of the war program. 
The letter is as follows: 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
April 16, 1945, 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the last ac- 
tion of the Congress on the pending First 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill for fiscal year 
1945 (H. R. 2374), there have been marked 
changes in the military situation in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. These changes 
will cause a reduction in the requirements of 
certain war programs, and as further de- 
velopments warrant, it is my intention to ad- 
vise the Congress and the President from 
time to time of the estimates or appropria: 
tions which might be reduced or rescinded 
in consequence thereof. 

With respect to the pending First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, 1945, it is sug- 
gested that the item for National Housing 
Agency, War Housing, be reduced from $%34,- 
373,000 to $66,000,000. This reduction is in 
accordance with the latest revision of the 
war-housing pregram as submitted by the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency which shows adjustments in many 
localities where the war production activities 
will be affected by an early cessation of or- 
ganized resistance on the European front. 
The revised program of the National Housing 
Agency contemplates no change in the pro- 
posed program for war housing in the Ha- 
waiian Islands which remains the same as 
approved by the two houses of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp D. SmitH, 
Director. 


Mr. LANHAM. Then that was found 
by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Found to 
be unnecessary by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and that decision was concurred 
in by the head of the National Housing 
Agency. 

Mr. LANHAM. This, then, is avree- 
able to the head of the National Housing 
Agency? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes, the 
Administrator of the agency assures us 
that whereas $84,373,000 provided in the 
House bill, was thought to be necessary 
at that time for certain specific projects, 
only $66,600,000 is now needed. 

Mr. LANHAM. But if need for the 
further sum should arise, and become 
urgent, then it could be carried in a sub- 
sequent appropriation bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the situ- 
ation so requires. We have, therefore, 
introduced the pending amendment at 
this point and I may add that the 
amendment has the unanimous approval 
of both the House and the Senate con- 
ferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 16, line 


21, insert the following: “District of Culum- 
bia.” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimoyps consent that 
amendments numbered 33 to 38, inclu- 
sive, appearing on pages 16 and 17 of the 
bill, be considered simultaneously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the next amendmenis, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 34: Page 16, line 
22, insert the following: 


“GUNERAL ADMINISTRATION 


“Office of the corporation counsel: For an 
additional amount for ‘Office of the corpora- 
tion counsel,’ fiscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified in the appropriation for this 
purpose in the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Act, 1915, $1,500, and the limitation 
of $3.000 in said appropriation which may be 
paid for the settlement of claims not in ex- 
cess of $250 each is hereby increased to 
$4 500.” 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 17, line 5, 
insert the following: 


“HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

“Gallinger Municipal Hospital: For an ad- 
ditional amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Gallin- 
ger Municipal Hospital,” including the ob- 
jects specified under this head in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1945, and 
including construction of a new ice plant, 
$31,609.” 

Senate amendment No. 36; Page 7, line 
11, insert: - 

“PUBLIC WELFARE.” 

Senate amendment No. 37: Page 17, line 

12, insert the following: 
“FAMILY WELFARE SERVICE 

“Operating expenses, child care: The limi- 
tation in the appropriation “Operating ex- 
penses, child care,” in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1945, on the amount 
which may be paid to institutions under sec- 
tarian control for koard and care of children 
committed to the guardianship of the Board 
of Prblic We'fare is hereby increased from 
$2,500 to $6,000 to each such institution.” 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 17, line 20, 
insert the following: 

“DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


“The sums appropriated in this act for the 
District of Columbia shall, unless otherwise 
specifically provided, be paid out of the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia, as de- 
fined in the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act, 1845.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and con- 
cur in all of those amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
Cisagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 20, line 
22, insert the following: 

“UNITED STATES HICH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
cf the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945, 
and including the employment without re- 
gard to civil-service and classification laws of 
technical employees who may be engaged for 
the purpose of making a survey of conditions 
in the Philippine Islands which may require 
the assistance of the United States Govern- 
mcit for the rehabilitation of the Philippines, 

> 


and the purchase of three automobiles, one 
of which may be purchased at a price of not 
to exceed $3,000, $80,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1946: Provided, That the High 
Commissioner shall make quarterly reports 
to the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission 
on the progress and findings of the survey.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CaNNoN of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 42 and concur 
iln the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 


“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
of the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945, 
and including the employment without re- 
gard to civil-service and classification laws of 
technical employees who may be engaged for 
the purpose of making an economic survey 
of conditions in the Philippine Islands, $60,- 
000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 21, line 21, 
insert the following: “; and of said appro- 
priation not to exceed $200,000 is made 
available for expenses incurred during the 
fiscal year 1945 incident to the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the 
emergency refugee shelter at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y., provided for in the President’s message 
of June 12, 1944, to the Congress (H. Doc. 
656) .” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 43 and 
concur in the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum of ‘8200,000” 
named in said amendment, insert $100,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
amendments Nos. 45 and 46 on page 24 
and Senate amendment No. 47 on page 
25 be considered simultaneously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendments 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 45: Page 24, line 
15, insert the following: 

“EDUCATION 

“For support and education of Indian 
pupils in nonreservation boarding schools, 
fiscal year 1945, $47,625, to be added to the 
appropriation of $2,627,620 for this purpcse 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 


Act, 1945, and to be available for the follow- 
ing schools.” 
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Senate amendment No. 46: Page 24, line 
21, insert the following: 

“Phoenix, Ariz.: $32,375; and the amount 
available for the support of Indian pupils is 
hereby increased from $163,475 to $195 850; 
and the number of pupils from 425 to 550.” 

Senate amendment No. 47: Page 25, line 1, 
insert the following: 

“Chemawa, Oreg.: $15,250; and the amount 
availabie for the support of Indian pupils is 
hereby increased from $159,475 to $174,725; 
and the number of pupils from 375 to 425.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to these three 
Senate amendments and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon of Missouri, 
a motion to reconsider the votes by which 
action was taken on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the 
conference report and the Senate 
amendments be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
esk Uuinanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business of this week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1946 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2907) making ap- 
propriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that, may I ask the 
gentleman from Vermont if we can reach 
an agreement as to the time that will be 
necessary for general debate on the bill. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I think general ce- 
bate ought to run throughout today, and 
that the first paragraph of the bill should 
be read at the conclusion of general de- 
bate tonight. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill continue throughout the day, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Vermont 
and myself, and that the first paragraph 
of the bill be read before the Committee 
rises this evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
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‘eration of the bill H. R. 2907, with Mr, 

eLeR in the chair. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. SHEPPaRD, the first 
recoding of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 

vield myself 20 minutes. 
* wr. Chairman, this is the sixth regu- 
lar annual appropriation bill for Navy 
«nee our involvement in war became 
imminent. 

Over that spread of time our sea arm 
has crown and multiplied until today it 
constitutes a striking force not matched 
hy the combined naval power of the rest 
of the world. 

Here are some striking comparisons 
as to the expansion which has occurred: 
Back in June 1940 the Navy’s man 
eneth was under 130,000. Under this 
bill we bring to you today it will be 
3,335,401. 

Comparable figures for the Marine 
Corps are around 20,000 in mid-1940, 
and an average of 478,000 for the fiscal 
year 1946. 

In combatant ships in commission we 
had about 275 units at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1941. We will have, 
n 
T 


iking no allowance for Army casual- 
;; something like 1370 units at the 
e of the present calendar year. 

As regards other types, including dis- 
trict craft, landing craft, and other cate- 

ories, the number on July 1, 1940, was 
not greatly above 100. That number 
will have grown to well above 100,000 by 
the end of this calendar year. 

Turning to airplanes, we started off 
the period with 1,708 program airplanes 
on hand. We shall be possessed of 
36.100 program airplanes at the end of 
this calendar year. 

Those figures reveal an appalling 
growth; a really fantastic expansion. 
However, they tell but part of the story, 
because there has been an accompani- 
ment of training facilities, maintenance, 
and repair facilities, production facili- 
ties, operating facilities, storage facilities, 
personnel housing, matériel housing, and 
SO on. 

All in all, the expansion and its em- 
ployment have meant appropriations to 
the extent of $108,000,000,000, with about 
$6,000,000,000 more remaining to be ap- 
propriated for the liquidation of previ- 
ously granted contractual authorization. 

That is a tremendous amount of 
money; but I am sure there is no one 
among you who, in the past year, has 
not felt that its appropriation was en- 
tirely warranted. Saipan, Guam, Tin- 
ian, Lingayen Gulf, Iwo Jima, and now 
one of the home islands of Japan—what 
a magnificent march that has been. It 
is the march of victory. It is a march 
of overwhelming power, tremendously 
potent, and irresistible. It is a march 
of American ingenuity, American de- 
termination, American courage. The 
enemy is being persistently worn down 
and pressed back farther and farther 
for the final victory. Just when that 
will be the Almighty alone knows. There 
are no signs of an unconditional Japa- 
nese surrender. If it becomes a matter 
of a complete clean-up and a complete 
enforced evacuation from all territory 
except their native islands, the end may 
be many, many months ahead. 
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At the moment and for some time 
ahead the indications are that we shall 
need every bit of this great naval strik- 
ing force which we possess. 

Today I am happy to report that the 
building up has about been accomplished. 
Henceforward, until the peace has been 
won, the problem and the cost will be 
mainly maintenance and operation. 

The bill we present to you calls for a 
total availability of $24,879,510,546, and 
that sum is close to $7,000,000,000 below 
the availability provided for the current 
fiscal year. 

Within the $24,000,000,000 plus, $4,- 
199,231,400 is intended for the liquidation 
of contractual authorization heretofore 
granted; so that the new obligational 
availability becomes about 201% billions 
of dollars, of which roundly 1,400,000,000 
is new contractual authority. 

That is the projected cost for Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard during 
the ensuing fiscal year. 

I wish it were less, but I do not see 
how it can be unless we are willing to dis- 
regard the counsel of our naval leader- 
ship and gamble on hopes, which, if they 
do not materialize, may find our forces in 
the same situation as occurred on the 
western front in Europe, when supply 
broke down, and a very costly delay en- 
sued. 

We simply must keep the pipe lines 
full and flowing. They are long and lead 
to many far-flung distant places, and 
any disruption might result in the grav- 
est consequences. So, as I said, unless we 
are disposed to disregard the advice of 
those whose responsibility it is to fight 
the war, and assume that responsibility 
ourselves, there is little that we can do, 
relatively speaking, in the way of reduc- 
ing this budget. 

Counting in the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard personnel, the largest part 
of the bill is for or on account of per- 
sonnel, including pay, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, transportation, training, medical 
care, and so forth. They all call for 
about eight and one-half billions of 
dollars, or about 40 percent of the new 
obligational availability. 

Approximately, another 40 percent 
falls into the maintenance-operational 
category, that is, fleet support, which in- 
cludes Marine Corps operations, and 
Coast Guard participation. 

The third category—new construction, 
comprises ships, airplanes and public 
works, exhaust all but a fractional part 
of the remaining percentage, and the 
fractional part applies to appropriations 
of a miscellaneous character not under 
the province of any particular bureau. 

I should say that we have canvassed 
the requests with a great deal of care, 
and, as a result, we have brought about 
a number of reductions, which are listed 
on pages 3 and 4 of the report. They 
total $452,655,104, of which $318,650,917 
is cash, and $134,004,187 is contraciual 
authorization. 

We have not reduced a single item, in 
my judgment, that would affect, in the 
least, the battle fronts. Very frankly, 
the Department may not be able to per- 
form some functions, try as it may, with- 
in some of the reduced amounts. If that 
should develop and the added need can 
ce established as responsive to war de- 
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mands, we should expect them to come 
back. 

We are proposing the elimination of 
one training station—the so-called 
Sampson station, on Seneca Lake, N. Y., 
which will mean a definite saving. An 
explanation is submitted on page 6 of the 
report. 

Speaking of training, the Budget esti- 
mates for forms of training and insiruc- 
tion at other than training stations are 
about $200,000,000 below current appro- 
priations. There is to be a very large 
contraction because the Navy is about up 
to its personnel objective and the pro- 
gram will become one of caring for at- 
trition and giving some refresher train- 
ing or instruction. Pilot training, re- 
serve midshipmen training, the V-12 
program—all will be affected. At the 
end of last December there were 59,595 
students in the college or V-12 program, 
distributed among various colleges and 
universities. The average number dur- 
ing the next fiscal year will be around 
34,000, diminishing as the year pro- 
gresses. 

The Naval R. O. T. C. program, author- 
ized to be expanded under existing law, 
will take over a goodly number of the 
V-12 students. There are 27 educ spacer 
institutions now in the R. O. T. C. pro- 
gram and that number will be increased 
to as many, possibly, as 50. It is my 
understanding that no transfer of V-12 
students to the R. O. T. C. program will 
occur prior to November 1945 

Getting back to money phases, the big- 
gest reduction we have efiected, and it 
cannot in any way be classed as fictitious, 
is $134,004,187 in public works con- 
tractual authorization. The Congress 
recently enacted a new naval public 
works authorization bill. It authorizes 
projects in the United States to cost 
$514,539,500, and advance bases to cost 
$986,000,000, or a total of $1,500,539,500. 
The Budget proposes the grant of all of 
the advance base authorization, and 
$422,012,624 for projects in the United 
States. The advance base money is for 
fleet support purposes in the far Pacific 
and cannot be touched. The United 
States projects, though, we scrutinized 
very closely. They came down to us in 
the Budget itemized and there were 
something like 800 items, including proj- 
ects for berthing inactive ships, which 
the deficiency subcommittee deferred for 
our consideration. 

You cannot sit down at a committee 
table and intelligently pass upon 800 
projects scattered all over the country. 
To act intelligently and understandingly 
would require personal visits to a very 
great many of the sites involved, and we 
just did not have the time for that sort of 
thing. 

We devoted about 9 days, however, to 
hearing departmental representatives on 
the items. 

Many of them are unquestionably nec- 
essary, and there is ample warrant for 
their being undertaken at this time. On 
the other hand, we met with many items 
of doubtful essentiality or urgency. We 
concluded, therefore, that all projects in 
the meritorious category could be ac- 
complished for an expenditure of $288,- 
008,413, and we allow that amount ina 
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‘lump sum, eliminating indirectly, as I 
nave said, projects estimated to cost 
$134,004,211. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield myself 10 
minutes more. While the lump sum al- 
lows the Department considerable dis- 
cretion, we siate in the report—page 10— 
that— 

It is not intended, and the committee 
wishes to stress that fact, that any part of the 
rcduction should be applied to projects in 
the estimates pertaining to (1) repair and 
overhaul facilities for ships, including bate 
tle-damage repairs; (2) berthing facilities 
for inactive ships; (3) projects under the 
medical department; (4) projects under the 
Marine Corps; (5) projects essential to the 
production, maintenance, distribution, and 
storage of ordnance matériels; and (6) es- 
sential general storage projects. 


The amount for berthing facilities for 
inactive ships is $20,000,000, which is a 
part of a program estimated to cost up- 
ward of $126,000,000. Seven million dol- 
lars of that amount is already available. 
There is no estimate at this time for 
more than the $29,000,000, though un- 
doubtedly more will be needed, because 
one tentative plan I have seen contem- 
plates something like 3,500 units in an 
inactive status. 

Before I conclude, I wish to say that 
this is the cleanest bill, as regards legis- 
lation, with which I have had any con- 
nection. There is not a new line in it 
which runs counter to the rules. That 
procedure conforms with the firm policy 
of your naval subcommittee. Weare re- 
peating some temporary wartime provi- 
sions, and they all have been included in 
prior bills after consultation with the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee and with that committee’s approval. 

We have no desire and no intent to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Legislative 
Committee which is thoroughly capable 
and competent of doing a very splendid 
job. We find that if we confine our 
efforts to the subject matter of handling 
appropriations, it occupies our ability and 
our attention, and we accord the cour- 
tesies to other committees in the House 
to which they are entitled and have a 
right to expect. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There appears at the 
bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4a 
proviso preventing the maintenance of 
duplicating service by the Navy, and I 
think for the purposes of this question 
I would like to read that proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for compensation or expenses of 
persons who engage in the performance of 
conciliation or kindred services in situations 
growing out of employment in industries un- 
der the national defense program, for dealing 
with which situations personal services are 
available, pursuant to law, in or under the 
Department of Labor. 


My question is, Would that prohibit an 
officer or employee of the Navy Depart- 
ment who was engaged regularly at a 
plant, either on inspection duties or du- 
ties connected with expediting produc- 
tion, from participating in doing what 
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he might be able to do incidentally in pre- 
venting labor disputes or labor troubles? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not the in- 
tent of the committee and was not con- 
sidered as being the intent of the com- 
mittee in drafting the language that the 
gentleman has referred to. The pro- 
viso was incorporated for the express 
purpose of creating a legal barrier to a 
duplication of conciliation activities 
where duplication would prevail because 
of the availability of the Department of 
Labor functioning uncer the organic law. 

Mr. TABER. I am asking that ques- 
tion because in the construction of such 
anguage it is customary to have before 
the construing officer the intention of 
the committee that framed the legisla- 
tion, and I wanted to have this out so 
that it was clear that an officer who was 
simply engaged in regular routine re- 
quired by the Department would not be 
in trouble for doing what he could to 
prevent labor disturbances, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is absolutely 
the intent of the language and was the 
intent of the committee when we directed 
that the provision be placed in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. I know that was the in- 
tent of the committee, but I wanted to 
be absolutely sure that it was in the 
REcorRD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I appreciate the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
New York, because his interrogation then 
becomes spread in the REcorpD, and the 
answer I have given will amply justify 
the conclusion as to what the intent of 
the committee was. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the gentle- 
man’s answer to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, would one be au- 
thorized to conclude that there is set 
aside in the Navy Department a group of 
officers or civilians engaged in concilia- 
tory work? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. And this applies only to 
that particular group and not to an of- 
ficer in the capacity referred to by the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It applies to that 
particular group only. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. One of the 
recommendations made by this commit- 
tee is the discontinuance of the training 
station at Sampson, predicated, appar- 
ently, upon the ground that one or two 
temporary stations are sufficient to take 
care of the emergency training load 
needed by the Navy. The report of the 
committee suggests that the reason why 
the training station in Maryland was 
selected to be continued rather than the 
one in New York is that the climate there 
is milder. I wonder if the gentleman 
can advise me the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the Port Deposit training station. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the _ gentle- 
man mean the total investment in the 
Port Deposit project? 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is core 
rect. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. It is in the record. 
I will get it for the gentleman in 
moment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I undertook 
to search in the record for that infor- 
mation but was not able to put my finger 
on it. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. We have the answer 
in the break-down here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes, 

The answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is $52,311,899. 

Mr. COLE of New York. According to 
the information I was able to find in the 
record, the total cost to the Government 
of the Sampson training station has been 
$70,000,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then it is 
the committee’s view that it is the better 
part of economy to close up an estab- 
lishment that cost $70,000,000 and to con- 
tinue and expand and spend more money 
on an establishment that cost $52,000,000 
simply because the latter institution is 
located in a climate that is a bit more 
mild? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call the attention 
of the gentieman to the fact that under 
routine procedure it is more expensive to 
maintain the higher cost establishment 
in the first place; however, the testimony 
before the committee was to the effect 
that that was the station they contem- 
plated closing next along with the con- 
tracting program, and this information 
was volunteered by the Department. We 
concluded in looking over the figures 
supplied as to the other stations that 
they definitely indicated that there was 
space for added occupancy without the 
expenditure of additional funds, so we 
gave them enough money and time to 
taper off the program at Lake Seneca 
and consolidate training into the other 
projects. Of course, under the require- 
ments of our expanded program, I am 
sure that particular station will be used 
for another activity; in fact, I think I 
can assure the gentleman of that. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Speaking as 
a representative of naval activities, the 
gentleman can assure us that this will be 
continued in some other phase of naval 
activities? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I cannot do that as 
to the Navy because we do not have the 
disposition of the so-called surplus prop- 
erties. However, I do know that it will 
be put into the considered category for 
other branches of the Government to 
utilize, with the provision that the Navy 
itself does not want it. The Navy has 
first claim to utilize it for other purposes 
than training if it so desires. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Has the gen- 
tleman’s committee been assured that 
the Navy does not want this facility at 
Sampson, N. Y.? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, we do not have 
that assurance. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Is it not a matter of 
fact that it was testified that they needed 
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to carry on their training program? 
vy I take the time of the distinguished 
leman to read what appears in the 
rings on page 167 of volume 2: 
Mr. Tuomas of Texas. Admiral Jacobs, what 
.e justification? Can you get along with- 
these four additional improvements? 
u absolutely need them now? 
\dmiral Jacops. We need them now, or we 
d not have asked for them. 
Mr. Tuomas of Texas. That is more or less 
nelusion. It is your conclusion, not our 
nelusion, Since you gave me that smart 
wer, I am going to tell you that I am 
x to disagree with you. 


Is it not a fact that the evidence shows 

» Navy Department in its training 
‘ogram feels it needs this station? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment, the 
entleman has asked a question, and I 
vill answer him. The gentleman is 
partially correct and partially wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. Where am I wrong? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will be pleased to 

xplain to the gentleman where he could 
»e wrong. In the first place, the state- 
ment is in effect as read by the gentle- 
man. But if the gentleman would pro- 
ceed further he will find that Admiral 
Jacobs also testified that they contem- 
plated closing up that station in the 
reasonably near future or words to that 
affect. With that in mind, our,commit- 
tee has proposed to give them enough 
money to carry on within the time ele- 
ment which would be necessary to effec- 
uate consolidation in other stations. 

Mr. VINSON. Then the appropriation 
; sufficient to carry on as long as the 

Navy feels that they need it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, the gentleman’s 
interpretation is not in accord with my 
statement. The results are what the 
committee concluded from the evidence 
we had before us would be a necessary 
time and money to effectuate consolida- 
tion. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the distin- 

uished gentleman find he is running 
contrary to the very fine presentation 
he made a moment ago when he said 
he had to rely upon the viewpoint of those 
charged with the administration of the 
prosecution of the war. Training is a 
very highly important part of the 

ssecution of the war. They are ad- 

ocating after the expenditure of millions 

nd hundreds of millions of dollars that 
this station be continued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
entleman from California has expired. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 

vield myself 10 additional minutes in 
order to respond to the interrogation of 
the splendid and able gentleman, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentleman 
find he is contradicting himself because 

> was attributing a moment ago the 
mall economy in the bill to following 

the viewpoint of the military advisers. 
Now, in this instance, he is putting the 
idvice of his committee over the advice 
ff the military heads. Now, it is all 
ight with me, but I just want to know 
u hose conclusions we are going to fol- 
iow. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the gentleman 
making a statement or asking a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. VINSON. I am doing both. Are 
we going to follow the conclusions of the 
committee or are we going to follow the 
conclusions of those charged with the 
responsibility? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, in the 
final analysis, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would be most reluctant even to 
remotely prophesy what attitude the 
gentleman from the great State of 
Georgia might assume in a situation of 
this character. However, I would like to 
call his attention to the fact that we 
found this evidence in the San Diego 
training station and others. There was 
space or a vacancy for 6,480 recruits at 
San Diego. At Bainbridge, there was a 
vacancy for 8,080 recruits. At Great 
Lakes, there was a vacancy for 5,040 re- 
cruits. We felt upon getting this infor- 
mation and in accordance with the total 
personnel to be trained and the presen- 
tation of the splendid gentleman, Ad- 
miral Randall Jacobs who testified, as to 
the necessity for the station which we 
have under discussion, we could well con- 
solidate. We were not usurping the pre- 
rogatives of the intelligent gentlemen 
from the Navy when we exercised that 
privilege, it was our duty. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman say whether or not, after 
the so-called vacancies which exist at 
San Diego, Great Lakes, and this other 
training station, were made known to 
the committee, his committee went fur- 
ther into the subject matter to find out 
whether the Navy intended at any fu- 
ture time to close any of these stations? 
After the vacancies were made known to 
the committee, did you consult with the 
Navy to see what they were going to do 
about these stations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pend Orielle has 
been already closed. As to Seneca, Ad- 
miral Jacobs, upon inquiry, made the 
following statement: 

As I have stated previously, if there is 
any possibility of closing any stations, Sen- 
eca will be the next one to be closed, but 
right now I cannot see my way Clear to rec- 
ommend it. 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Seneca? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
about Sampson? Is that the 
station? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The same station. 

Mr. BATES. We always understand 
it as Sampson. Which is it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is either Seneca 
or Sampson. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Up to 
the present time the Chief of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel has not seen fit to 
give the committee a definite answer as 
to when he would find it advisable to 
close that station? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No: he has not. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yet we 
know we are right in the middle of the 
greatest war we have ever been in, when 
we know there are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands more tons of ships 
coming off the ways that must be fully 
and completely manned. I would like 
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to know upon what basis the committee 
projected this action. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
this question? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No, 
no. Let the gentleman answer the ques- 
tion. It is a very important question. 
They are closing this station without 
advice. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman has 
too much concern as regards this one 
station, because we have provided places 
to take care of all the personne! in its 
total, that they have indicated to us they 
are going to train. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Have 
they indicated to the committee that 
they could get along without Sampson, 
and carry out the needs of the fleet? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They did not make 
that statement. In the first place, they 
testified before the committee there 
were so many thousands of personnel 
that had to be trained. The training 
facilities were each indicated and what 
their total] capacity was. When we sat 
down for the consideration of the bill, 
we took the figures they gave us which 
they had testified were the recruits they 
were going to train in the respective sta- 
tions, and found that there was enough 
room to consolidate the total personnel 
in the stations which we have left in the 
bill. Then to further justify our posi- 
tion we gave to the Navy enough money 
to go ahead about 60 or 90 days to 
effectuate the consolidation. So that 
we could not remotely hurt them in their 
own program as they presented the pro- 
gram to us and as that program was 
involved in personnel requirements. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Did 
the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel make any further representa- 
tions as to the inadvisability of the action 
of the committee being carried out? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, he did not, be- 
cause this committee writes its own bills. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Oh, I 
understand that, but I presumed you 
would consult with the chief of one of 
the great bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment before you came to a conclusion 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We consulted. with 
the gentleman a long time when he was 
justifying the money which the commit- 
tee had under consideration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Then 
you do not know how he feels in regard 
to that particular recommenda 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I could not State. 


May I ask 


tion? 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. May 


I inquire through the gentleman from 
California whether the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee has any infor- 
mation from the Navy Department of a 
later date than that which the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations had, which 
would indicate the policy of the Navy 
Department, which would put a differ- 
ent light on the question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to answer that 
question. 

Mr. VINSON. With all 
my distinguished colleague 
sylvania, I do not care to an 


deference to 
from Penn- 
wer that. 
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After listening to the gentleman’s ex- 
planation in justification, I am gratified 
to note that that conclusion was not 
reached, as was intimated, that it was 
due to the sharp answer from Admiral 
Jacobs to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The members of my 
committee are thoroughly capable and 
competent to respond to any comment 
of that character. I want the record 
to be clear for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that as far as my 
personal attitude is concerned, I do my 
best to function upon the basis of evi- 
dence and not upon personalities. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the reason I 
am clearly satisfied with the fine justifi- 
cation which prompted the conclusion of 
the committee. But the hearings show 
that that idea was running loose in the 
minds of the committee at the time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman from Califor- 
nia advise the House how much the Navy 
has spent and is contemplating spending 
in developing the island of Guam? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I may say to the 
gentleman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, that I would rather not discuss that 
now because that is an advance base 
proposition. I would like very much to 
ask the gentleman to get his information 
from the Navy on that—with apologies, 
please. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I may 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
California that he will find on page 24 of 
the hearings that in answer to a question 
Secretary Forrestal stated we have spent, 
roughly, $170,000,000 there already. So 
I did not think the matter was restricted, 
because here is a statement in the hear- 
ings by the Secretary of the Navy himself 
that at least $170,000,000 has been spent 
there. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I regret I feel 
obliged to take the position that I would 
rather talk to the gentleman confiden- 
tially than publicly. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. If it is 
the gentleman’s wish, I would be glad to 
discuss it with him confidentially. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the genitle- 
man, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr.PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may take. 

The HAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
very comprehensive report made by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Navy, on which I 
am privileged to serve, relieves me from 
all responsibility for attempting to add 
to it or to elaborate upon it. 

It goes without saying that the sub- 
committee has had the very valuable, 
and I might say invaluable, assistance of 
John Pugh, its clerk and secretary, than 
whom, as has been recognized, there is 
no greater authority with respect to the 
matters and things appertaining to naval 
preparedness and necessities for appro- 
priations. 

I would like to pay tribute at this time 
to my colleagues on the subcommittee, 
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comprising as they do a cross-section of 
the most independent, clear-thinking 
men in the Congress. The diversified 
interests of the individuals and the dif- 
ferences of philosophy, political and 
otherwise, when comprehended in a re- 
port such as has been made, unanimously, 
certainly should be entitled to support 
and respect. 

I would like, also, to pay my respect 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |Mr. SHEPPARD] who, over these 
long days, has submitted with equanimity 
to our many and diversified differences 
of expressed opinion with reference to 
what we as individuals thought was right. 
The fact that the report was presented 
to you as itis, is evidence of his diplomacy 
and competence and of our respect for 
him. 

My action and votes with respect to 
this bill were and will be motivated by a 
conviction that we should make it pos- 
sible for the Navy of the United States 
to represent us, world-wide, as an evi- 
dence of the power and might of the 


American people if and when aroused’ 


to defend a righteous cause or if ever 
attacked. 

The success of international agree- 
ments to keep the peace will rest on 
world-wide recognition of the fact that 
we propose to use the necessary force to 
keep it. 

Sea power, as Admiral King has said, 
will be an essential means to this end. 
The mere ownership of outlying bases 
means little if these bases are not main- 
tained and implemented by an appro- 
priate fleet ready for action. Today it 
seems almost inconceivable that the 
American people should simply demo- 
bilize and destroy this massive machinery 
of power which we have been compelled 
to set up in our own defense; one can 
scarcely believe that we will ever again 
relinquish the Pacific—as we did, for the 
most honorable of reasons, after the 
Washington Conference of 1922—to any 
aggressive power which may want to use 
it for secretly organizing an attack upon 
us. The question itself ought not to be 
difficult of settlement. It is for us to 
have and to hold and to control those 
bases in the Pacific which are essential 
to us and to the postwar cause of peace 
in the world. 

It has been said of us that we are a 
world power; let us show ourselves to 
be one. 

It has been well said that this war has 
outgrown its slogans. It has become a 
Simple, deadly, implacable struggle to 
crush Germany and Japan and win free- 
dom from aggression in the future. We 
know the last war was lost because it 
failed to accomplish this end. We know 
we have won a second chance, but at a 
price as much greater than the sum we 
paid a generation ago as today’s casualty 
lists exceed those of 1918, as the drain 
on the power, energy, wealth, and patri- 
mony of the Nation surpasses the invest- 
ment of yesterday. The people who fol- 
lowed Wilson in 1917 and rejected him in 
1919 seem very young, careless, and im- 
provident in the light of 1945. The Navy 
and the armies of today were undreamed 
of then. The scale and nature of this 
conflict were beyond ccmprehension. 
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The difference is that the next war is not 
inconceivable. This time we realize that 
victory is not the end. We have learned 
in our grim maturity that this horror 
may come again, magnified beyond any- 
thing we have seen, unless we behold in 
the coming triumph of arms an oppor- 
tunity to continue the harder fight for 
peace perpetual. 

It is well to remember, as has been so 
often suggested, that the causes of war 
are multiform and by removing only 
some of them one may intensify the 
virulence of the rest. It may, indeed, Le 
beyond the capacity cf the human brain 
accurately to diagnose all the causes 
of war or to devise their several anti- 
dotes. But one thing at least is certain— 
namely, that violence can only be re- 
strained by physical strength. And that 
even the wisest treaty becomes but tissue 
paper unless those who framed it for 
their own safety remain united in their 
resolve to see that it is kept. It is time 
for us to become realistic. 

It is axiomatic that permanent control, 
absolute or remote, by us of the far-flung 
islands won by our forces in the Pacific 
should be retained by us, generally 
speaking, and to that end we must main- 
tain a Navy of such size and power as to 
enable us not only to enforce our posi- 
tion but to make it very plain that we 
propose to maintain law and order in 
the Pacific hereafter—alone, if neces- 
sary. 

While the Atlantic Charter pledges its 
signatories against territorial aggrandize- 
ment, the islands we have captured rep- 
resent no opportunity for economic ex- 
pansion. Their total mileage is negli- 
gible. The sacrifices Americans have 
made and will have to make to win Tara- 
wa, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa should not be 
lost sight of by maudlin sentimentalists 
nor should they be forgotten or rendered 
futile by lack of vision either as to our 
duty, responsibility, or opportunity. 

It has been pointed out over and over 
again that what America needs are se- 
curity bases—bases for the defense of the 
United States against any possible in- 
vasion by any modern weapons or by de- 
vices likely to be perfected in the foresce- 
able future. 

To ask for bases for defense is not to 
seek territorial aggrandizement or to of- 
fend any other power except our enemies. 
The United States, therefore, should have 
all the strategic islands in the Pacific 
Ocean north of the Equator. All of these 
will have been wrested from Japan when 
this war is won. Here and there are some 
islands owned by Allied Powers which 
will be needed by the United States to 
complete the American system of bases, 
and in these instances doubtless lease ar- 
rangements can be made. 

Never again should it be possible for an 
attack to be made as close to continental 
United States as Pearl Harbor. The pur- 
pose of the Navy in seeking outlying bases 
is to keep sufficient forces at points far 
from continental United States so as to 
minimize any possible damage from fu- 
ture attacks. 

The problem of rockets will come in for 
much consideration in figuring out the 
need for bases. The best defense against 
the rocket is “sea power,” which, as Ad- 
miral King defines it, means “surface 
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ps, plus submarines, plus aircraft, plus 
-hant ships, plus naval bases, plus 
ined personnel, plus the productive 
city to build, equip, operate and 
t them.” 

If any nation can send out aircraft 

rriers or submarines or other warships 

nable of shooting rockets at our island 

essions or against the United States 

if. it means that strategic bases near 

ough to get at the source of such 

rockets will be essential to us. DoI have 
to argue this? 

Few Americans will disagree with this 
fundamental thesis. There can be no 
doubt, certainly, that the world must 
place real power behind whatever peace 
system it creates, just as any city, State 
or nation, or the people must place a 
police force behind the law. Nor can 
there be any doubt that a large measure 
of this power must come from the United 
States and that distant bases will be 
needed, particularly for the swift de- 
ployment of our naval and air strength 
in case of emergency. 

If we first save ourselves, we can keep 
others safe and free. 

I hope we have provided a sufficient 
sum of money to meet present demands 
made to ensure such a desired consum- 
mation of our hope, desire, andintent. If 
it be not so, we will have fought this war 
in vain. We should let everybody know 
we mean business and that we have the 
necessary wherewithal to prove it. The 
time for other methods has passed. 

Our continental problems we can meet 
day by day and as they arise now and 
post-war. Our attitude with respect to 
the maintenance of overseas bases 
should be positive and all-out. We 
should implement such attitude by the 
possession and maintenance of such a 
fleet as the greatest power in the world 
should have at all times for its own de- 
fense and in order to ensure the peace of 
the world. 

That is the price we must pay for our 
placeinthe sun. Civilization has moved 
westward to its destiny or its destruction. 
The burden is on our shoulders and those 
who follow us to bear and to carry ade- 
quately, whatever the cost of such a pro- 
gram may be, or to go down in a cloud 
of obloquy, buried in the dust of our own 
lack of vision, sunk in the mud of failure 
to measure up to the opportunity to ful- 
fill the high destiny which is ours. 

The Navy is now more involved in war 
than at any time since Pearl Harbor. 
Its task ahead is large and dangerous. 
The duration of the war with the Japa- 
nese nobody knows. 

Those well-known considerations cir- 
cumscribe the action of an appropriating 
committee in passing upon a war budget. 
Laymen, by the very nature of things, 
must be guided by the judgment as to 
needs of service technicians and leaders 
upon whom we depend, and must depend, 
to defeat the enemy and achieve victory. 

There are men who are willing to 
gamble upon an early termination of the 
war and make cuts in budget requests. I 
am not one of these. We cannot gamble 
with the fate of the Nation or with the 
lives of our gallant sons out on the battle 
fronts daily carrying the war to the 
enemy. It would be a tragedy of the 
worst sort if they should meet with a 


situation whereby, through shortages of 
expendables, prosecution of the war 
would be impeded and campaigns stopped 
in their midst. 

I think the best exposition of our prob- 
lem is the statement of Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King to the committee, from 
which I quote a part. Admiral King 
said: 

In the year that has elapsed since I last 
appeared before this committee much has 
happened to make us hopeful about the 
progress of the ar toward a successful con- 
clusion. Whether we look toward Europe or 
to Asia, however, I am sure that we all appre- 
ciate the fact that much still remains to be 
done before the war is won and a semblance 
of normal world-wide conditions are restored. 

In the Pacific, which is now the Navy's 
principal theater of operations, we are now 
within the Japanese inner line of defenses. 
Our experience in Iwo Jima is indicative of 
the kind of fighting that faces us in the 
future. The Navy will be forced to expend 
more ammunition, whether it be shells or 
rockets, to prepare beaches for landings. 
This will likewise be true after the troops 
are ashore and need the support of our ships 
to help them in their advances. We will 
continue to need all the naval strength, 
whether it be surface, air, or submarine, that 
we can muster in this final push for Tokyo. 
We dare not let ourselves be lulled into any 
false impression of Japanese naval and air 
impotency by their apparent light reaction to 
our air strikes on the homeland. It will be a 
different story when we approach their shores 
to land our Army and marines. 

We cannot show our full offensive strength 
against Japan unless it can be adequately 
supported. That means a full pipe line from 
the plants on the continent to ships at sea 
off the Japanese coast; a pipe line that is kept 
full until the final defeat of Japan. I believe 
that we cannot logically plan any other way. 
Most certainly we dare not plan to fire our 
last bullet om the day of victory. That 
means, naturally, that there will be sur- 
pluses after the war. But I assure you that 
we are doing our utmost through careful 
planning and inventory control to keep these 
to a minimum. 


That is the reason for the amount of 
this bill and it is the reason why the 
committee could not do much in reducing 
the budget requests. I confess we have 
done a bit of gambling, but not in possi- 
bly hurtful directions. Ships, guns, am- 
munition, airplanes, advance bases, and 
all the array of implements of modern 
warfare we have provided for untouched, 
and we have left untouched the estimates 
of the Navy’s medical department. 

As has been stated by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, we have made a 
cash reduction of $318,650,917 and a 
further reduction in contractual author- 
ization of $134,004,187, or a total of 
$452,655,104. 

These reductions have been itemized in 
the committee’s report and will be found 
explained therein. 

I should like to tell you briefly about 
the salient provisions of the bill. 

It comprises five major procurement 
programs—personnel, shipbuilding, avia- 
tion, public works, and ordnance. 

PERSONNEL 


Although the personnel has been in- 
creasing, it stabilizes in 1946 and the 
number that has to be trained de- 
creases, so that all appropriations of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, other than 
“Pay, subsistence, and transportation,” 


doll 


show a reduction of $149,000,000. The 
authorized personnel strengths, approved 
by the President, for the three branches 
of the naval service are as follows: 


a icsincnneiimnineninniindiinias 3, 389, 000 


RERTIG COR Dic ceteicncecwenncmacn 478, 009 
CD CONG cvicccicainwacininineionsnnin 173, 165 
Total naval service_...._ 4, 040, 165 


Active-duty strength as of December 
31, 1944, exclusive of personnel not in- 
cluded under the authorized strength, 
such as prisoners of war, missing, and so 
forth, was 3,850,794, of which approxi- 
mately 118,000 were females and 172,500 
colored. The proportion of reserves to 
regulars is about 5 to 1, except in the 
Marine Corps, where it is 3 to 1. 

AVIATION 


As to aviation, the estimates show a 
reduction of $3,000,000,000; but when 
the shift due to a renewal of $1,575,000,- 
000 contract authority is considered, it 
shows the two aviation appropriation 
availabilities will be about the same— 
$4,620,000,000 for 1945, versus $4,570,- 
000,000 for 1946. This comparison will 
be altered, however, since about a third 
of the contract authority to be renewed 
will have been obligated before the new 
fiscal year begins. 

ORDNANCE 


In the.case of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Bureau has had to initiate large ex- 
penditures for ammunition, particularly 
for rockets, which accounts for the con- 
tinued large ordnanc2 budget. 

SHIPBUILDING 


The shipbuilding program is declining 
sharply. There is an actual reduction in 
the appropriation of $5,159,000,000, from 
$8,029,000,000 to $2,870.000,000. This 
is apart, however, from 12 escort carriers 
to be laid down within the unobligated 
ship tonnage totaling some 736,000 tons. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The public-works program is parallel 
to that requested last year, but $.C¢,918,- 
776 less. The request is—continental 
United States, $402,012,624; advance 
bases, $986,000,000; total, $1,388,012,624; 
whereas for this year we allowed $1,000,- 
000,000 for advance bases and $474,000,- 
000 for continental United States; total, 
$1,174,934,400; and this excludes $114,- 
300,000 in the first deficiency bill now 
pending. I shall have more to say about 
public works later. 

OPERATING FORCE PLAN 


In the combatant class there is a 
change in number of operating ships 
from 3,334 to 3,453. These changes as to 
major units consist of 10 new heavy 
cruisers; 13 new light cruisers; 8 large 
carriers; 3 cruiser-type carriers; 3 light 
carriers; and 11 converted carriers on 
merchant hulls. In the destroyer type 
there is an increase of 53 and submarine 
type, an increase of 18. This comprises 
the changes in the combatant class. In 
the larger amphibious type the change is 
83. In the auxiliary type the change is 
169, of which some of the major items 
are 9 destroyer tenders; 2 AE’s—ammu- 
nition ships: 6 AOG’s—gasoline tankers; 
2 transports; 4 repair ships: 5 ATA’s— 
ocean-going tugs; 9 ATF’s—fleet tugs; 1 
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seaplane tender; 117 CAZ’s—auxiliaries 
unallocated. 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In the fiscal year 1946 there will be a 
marked decrease in the training pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Personnel, par- 
ticularly in recruit training, class A, B, 
and C schools, Reserve Midshipmen’s 
schools—V-7—and the _ college pro- 
gram—V-12. 

1. PILOT TRAINING, V-5 


I will present a few pertinent figures 
as to the training programs, taking first 
the pilot program. The naval aviation 
cadet pregram is conducted at 11 
schools—4 for preflight, 5 for primary, 
and 2 for immediate training. The cur- 
riculum covers 62 weeks of training—26 
weeks for preflight, 16 for primary, and 
20 for intermediate. Upon successful 
completion of the training program, 
aviation cadets are commissioned as en- 
signs of the Naval Reserve and then pro- 
ceed to operational training for 8 to 10 
weeks of additional instruction. 

As of December 31, 1944, there were 
12 687 aviation cadets under instruction. 
The number contemplated for June 30, 
1946, is 12.865. The total pilot output 
to meet the needs of the naval service 
will be 16.°92 during the present year, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1946 it will be 
about 7,750. This number is designed 
primarily to maintain attrition. As of 
December 31, 1944, we had 44,193 naval 
pilots, excluding prisoners of war, miss- 
ing, and so forth. 

2. RESERVE MIDSHIPMEN, V-7 


From December 7, 1941, to December 
31, 1944, 50.706 officer candidates have 
successfully completed reserve midship- 
men training and received commissions 
as ensigns in the Naval Reserve. The 
Reserve midshipmen program has been 
a major source of competent cfficer per- 
sonnel. Approximately 95 percent of the 
graduates are commissioned in the line, 
with the remaining 5 percent commis- 
Sioned in the various staff corps. Sources 
of personnel for Reserve midshipmen 
training are the college training pro- 
gram—V-12—and_ enlisted personnel 
from the fleet and shore establishments. 
The training covers a 4 months’ period; 
during the first month the candidates 
are apprentice seamen and in the suc- 
ceeding 3 months, midshipmen. As of 
December 31, 1944, there were 8,859 stu- 
dents under instruction. Currently the 
program is conducted in 8 training 
schools. The number of training schools 
will be reduced materially in 1946, in- 
asmuch as the number of students on 
June 380, 1946, will be approximately 30 
percent of the current student load. 

3. WAVES 


As of December 31, 1944, there were 
§1,744 WAVES, of whom 73,000 were en- 
listed. Currently, there are being en- 
listed 560 a month. The distribution of 
enlisted WAVES contemplated during 
fiscal year 1946 is: 

Continental United States........-.. 70,370 
SCORN ioe cca oats selene niente. 5, 000 
4. INDUCTEES 

Currently, the Navy is taking about 
©3,6C0 inductees a month and in the fiscal 
year 1246 we shall require about 13,100 a 
month, plus an equal number of 17-yeare 
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old enlistments. At present, the training 
station course is 10 weeks, after which 
the men may be sent to sea or to special 
courses of instruction. 

5. COLLEGE TRAINING, V-12 


On December 31, 1944, there were 59,- 
595 students in the college program. At 
various colleges and universities there 
are the following number of units: 


DROIT cciicmanccnimns dcciinimimaias 131 
BORING! MOE, cents nimcmaiamne 78 
ORE SE cca ecacdtiaiintindecan 37 
TRO diicungiaka pi nnmnenetnnnels 28 

Total WAR csi cnincnicnmmannies 274 


Under instruction in the main units 
are 6,325 Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps students. By Public Law 1, ap- 
proved February 13, 1945, the authoriza- 
tion for the Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps has recently been increased to 
a maximum of 24,090 under instruction 
at any one time until the expiration of 1 
year after the cessation of hostilities. 
Certain groups of students currently en- 
rolled in the college program will be 
transferred to the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps curriculum. However, the 
tqpal number in the college program will 
decrease sharply in the fiscal year 1946; 
the average on board during the period 
will be 34,410. 

6. NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Naval Academy course is 3 years 
and at the present ime there are 3,025 
midshipmen, United States Navy, in 
training. The number under training 
curing 1946 will be approximately the 
same as in 1945. 

7. SUMMARY 


During the period from July 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1944, the personnel of the 
Navy proper, exclusive of the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard has increased 
from 169.997 to 3,210,859—excluding pris- 
oners of war, missing, and so forth. This 
increase is explained best by the follow- 
ing comparisons: 

During the same period, ships in- 
creased from 653 in commission and in 
service to 57,086, including all types of 
landing craft, and aircraft increased 
from 1,741 to 36,700. Aircraft carriers 
have increased 15 fold; pilots have in- 
creased from 2,552 to 44,193, and enlisted 
aviation ratings from 5,924 to 214,641. 

On December 31, 1944, there were 224,- 
789 enlisted Seabees, of whom 209,253 
were in organized units, 18.480 in miscel- 
laneous units and advance base training, 
and 7,056 in station unit complements in 
the United States. On June 30, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946, the number of enlisted 
Seabees will be 272,150. 

Further with respect to public works: 
The Navy Department brought to the 
attention of the committee a program for 
laying up over 3,000 excess vessels upon 
the conclusion of hostilities in order to 
preserve them in the post-war period. 
The estimated cost of installation of 
shore facilities for the purpose of laying 
up these ships was stated as $120,000,000 
against the appropriation “Public works,” 
exclusive of certain equipment which 
would be installed for dehumidification, 

These facilities were to be constructed 
in various places—some at existing navy 
yards and stations, others at new sites, 
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and others were proposed for existing 
privately operated shipbuilding yards in 
which generally there exist Government- 
owned facilities which had been in- 
stalled either for industrial purposes or 
to house the fitting-out naval crews at 
such yards. The facilities were to be in 
the nature of docks, slips, shops, bar- 
racks, and so forth, depending upon the 
needs of the locality. 

It is only fair to state that the sum of 
$120,000,000 was authorized in Public 
Law No. 13, approved March 1, 1945, 
which bill approved $1,500,539,500 of 
public works construction under genera] 
object headings, of which the first ob- 
ject, ship repair and laying-up facilities, 
in the amount of $250,222,000, was the 
object which embraced the laying-up fa- 
cilities. It is my understanding that de- 
tailed items were presented to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, that such com- 
mittee reported authorization bill by ob- 
ject headings, and that the hearings coy- 
ering the detailed items were not pub- 
lished. 

When the estimates for the first defi- 
ciency bill of the current session were 
sent to Congress, they contained a re- 
quest for $20,000,000 against this $120,- 
000,000 program. Such estimates were 
contained in House Document No. 25, of 
January 17, 1945. The Appropriations 
Committee of the House in their report 
on the first deficiency bill stated that this 
item had been deferred so that it could 
be considered with the whole program 
when the 1946 naval estimates were con- 
sidered by the Navy Subcommittee. No 
submittal of the additional funds, some 
$99,000,000, has been made by the Presi- 
dent, although I understand the item 
was presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget by the Navy Department. I as- 
sume the administration considered the 
expenditures contemplated were too 
great to be considered so early; and thee 
are certain factors which bear upon this 
which I wish to discuss. 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of the full program, and what he 
had to say was carefully weighed by the 
committee. It is the view of the com- 
mittee that it is too early to uncertaike 
this construction in toto, and it hes 
therefore recommended that the 
proved submittal of $20,030,009 be all 
that should be appropriated at this time. 
There are certain basic factors wuicnh in- 
fluenced the committee: 

The postwar commitments cf t=: 
United States particularly in the Pacifi:, 
cannot be known until agreemenis 
which are going to be considered at San 
Francisco are concluded, and until the 
war is over in the Far East. It may be 
that large numbers of these vessels will 
be required to be kept in commission, as, 
if we have to do a policing job in the Far 
East, including the Carolines, Marshalls, 
and Japanese islands, it is obvious that 
large control forces would be required in 
the area. In addition to that, there are 
a number of bases which will have to be 
constructed in the Far East. 

There is another obvious factor which 
deserves consideration. Considering the 
large number of bases which have been 
constructed during the war, running into 
the thousands, both by the Army and 
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Navy, even in the continental United 

States, it would result in an unwise ex- 

venditure of public funds if any new in- 
stallations were created to look out for 
loving-up facilities, and there should be 

a consolidation of this laying-up pro- 
eram in as few activities as possible, 
with a view to economizing in the ad- 
ministration thereof. The types of ves- 

that will be laid up are minor craft 
from the carrier-cruiser category down. 

There is another point which must be 
borne in mind. After the last war large 

unbers of destroyers, particularly, were 
placed out of commission, in addition to 
ihe large merchant fleet; and in the case 
of naval vessels, they were concentrated 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard and the 
San Diege destroyer base. Maritime 
vessels were anchored in pools offshore 
in various places, such as Solomons and 
the James River, where caretakers were 
placed on board. 

I see no reason why we should rush at 
creating these facilities, because at the 
conclusion of hostilities the vessels can 
be brought back and moored in sheltered 
waters until such time as the disposition 
it is desired to make of them can be 
properly determined by the Congress, and 
there will be plenty of time to create the 
facilities. : 

I have gone into this long explanation 
in order that the Members may under- 
stand the subject. As every Member on 
the floor knows, I am a pro-Navy man. 
I also come from an area which is going 
to insist, upon the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, that the affairs of the Government 
be administered in an economical or even 
frugal manner until we can recoup some 
of the sustenance we have lost and pay 
off some of the debt which we owe. 

I know that my views as to this vessel 
laying-up program are not in accord 
with the views of some of the high offi- 
cials in the Navy Department or with 
those of some of my colleagues in the 
Congress. We are providing specifically 
in terms of money for about 1624 percent 
of the program worked out by the Navy 
Department. I know my good friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, CaRL VIN- 
SON, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, would like to proceed with the 
whole program. We have made a 
rather substantial cut in the public- 
works budget, which will mean the elimi- 
nation of a lot of projects of doubtful 
value to the war effort. My own feeling 
is that within the amount remaining 
there are many more projects of doubtful 
value to the war effort. Personally, I 
Should not be averse to spending a few 
more million dollars on the inactive-ship 
project if it would mean taking more 
money away from projects not essential 
to the war and of doubtful post-war 
value, because I assume, if obligational 
authority be available, such class of 
projects will be proceeded with. 

I want to say in this connection that I 
voted for the G. I. bill, and I want to 
see jobs available for those of our boys 
in the armed services who want jobs 
when they come home. I believe it is 
our duty and the duty of every official 
connected with the Government, mili- 
tary and civil, to hold in abeyance every 
kind of project not immediately essen- 
tial which would later be a worth-while 
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project upon which some former soldier 
or sailor might be employed. 

I mentioned earlier in connection with 
this matter the action of the Deficiency 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee in referring the formal esti- 
mate for berthing inactive ships to the 
Naval Subcommittee. I commend the 
Deficiency Subcommittee and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committce, my friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri, CLARENCE CANNON, 
for that course. It agrees with a prac- 
tice I long have advocated, namely, that 
the Deficiency Subcommittee should 
refer to the regular subcommittees all 
supplemental estimates of appropriation. 
The Deficiency Subcommittee, in my 
judgment, should stick to deficiencies 
and not trespass upon the jurisdiction 
of the regular subcommittees, and that 
jurisdiction, in my opinion, embraces 
both regular annual and supplemental 
appropriations. 

We can neither avoid our destiny nor 
evade our duty. 

When Lysander the Spartan some 300 
years B. C. turned over to his successor 
the command of the fleet he said: “I de- 
liver to you a fleet that is mistress of the 
seas.” It should be our proud boast to 
say the same thing to our posterity. 

We must make secure the peace of the 
world for which we fight. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas], a member of the committee, 23 
minutes. 

NAVY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall try to give a summary of the 
pending bill. It calls for $24,879,510,546 
in cash and contract authorizations, 
which is about $6,903,560,155 less than 
the fiscal year 1945. In some respects, 
this is amazing, since the Navy is engaged 
in ever-increasing activities. 

EUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


For the fiscal year 1946, the committee 
recommended $198507,126, which is 
$202,400,046 less than was appropriated 
in 1945. 

To understand better these appropria- 
tion figures, it is well to examine the per- 
sonnel strength of the Navy for fiscal 1945 
and fiscal 1946. Appropriations for fiscal 
1945 were based on total strength—offi- 
cers and enlisted, male and female—of 
3,006,000, whereas the appropriation for 
1946 includes an over-all strength of 
3,255,867. The latter figure will be 
reached the last of May, calendar 1945. 
From then on, replacements at about the 
rate of 28,000 a month will be required 
to maintain the strength of 3,356,867. 

The reduction in appropriations for 
fiscal 1946 from fiscal 1945, comes from 
a decrease in training activities of the 
Bureau. The Bureau's budget is broken 
down into three big heads: First, train- 
ing, welfare, and recreation; second, in- 
struction; and third, Naval Reserve. 
The latter two are the big training units 
for officers and enlisted personnel. 
These two units took a reduction of $199,- 
000,000. The Bureau has conducted the 
greatest number and different types of 
schools heretofore known. It is com- 
monly said that to make a sailor, he must 
be sent to sea. That is true. But since 
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this is a technical and scientific war, 
officers and enlisted men alike must be 
taught ashore how to handle guns, radio, 
radar, fire control equipment, and so 
forth, before going to sea. 

The committee has felt all during the 
war that the Bureau of Personnel was 
spending entirely too much money in 
the transportation of its officers and en- 
listed personnel from station to station. 
In 1945 there was appropriated for trans- 
portation $242,383,000. This year the 
committee recommend a cut of $42,000,- 
000, under the $285,175,000 requested for 
1946. 

This year we expect the Bureau to live 
within its budget on transportation. As 
an example of unnecessary travel ex- 
pense, the Navy’s travel budget for this 
year is $315.33 per officer, while that of 
the Marine Corps is $181 per officer per 
year. We have tied the Navy to the 
Marine Corps’ figure. 

BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Increased Navy: The estimate for 1946 
is $2,270,000,000, which is a reduction of 
approximately $4,300,000,000 over 1945. 
But to understand the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, it must be pointed out that since 
the emergency started, Congress has au- 
thorized the Bureau of Ships to incur 
liabilities, as of December 31, 1944, to- 
taling approximately $23,000,000,000. 

As of December 31, 1944, $17,800,000,- 
000 has been paid toward discharging 
that debt, leaving an approximate lia- 
bility of five and one-half billion dollars. 

Two million two hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars is recommended in this 
bill toward the completion of the au- 
thorized program. During the calendar 
year 1945, 268 combat vessels will be 
completed. This is about the same num- 
ber of combat ships we had just before 
the emergency in 1940. The remaining 
part of the program will cost about $3,- 
000,000,000. It will call for the comple- 
tion in the calendar year 1946 of 88 com- 
bat vessels and in 1947 of 12 units. The 
last 12 comprise 1 battleship, 8 heavy 
cruisers, and 3 light cruisers, which 
gives us a building program, unfinished 
today, of approximately 308 combat 
ships. 

Maintenance: The other big part of 
the activities of the Bureau of Ships 
comes under the heading of “Mainte- 
nance of the Bureau of Ships.” Its 
function is to maintain in operating con- 
dition our great wartime fleet and that 
part of the shore establishments upen 
which the fleet depends for its repair, 
upkeep, and improvement. The bill 
calls for $2,790,000,000 for that purpose 
for fiscal 1946. This is an increase of 
approximately $330,000,000 over fiscal 
1945. That increase comes about solely 
because of an increase in the work load 
for repairs caused by battle damage. 

The Navy has, as of today, approxi- 
mately 1,200 combat ships and in the 
neighborhood of an additional 20,000 in 
various other types of vessels. These 
ships were built either in Government or 
private yards. The peak of construc- 
tion was in May 1943, at which time 
there were 317 yards building ships for 
the Navy. Today there are 176 yards 
and on Julv 1 of this vear there will be 
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only 64; and on January 1, 1946, there 
will be only 22 yards. 

Before the emergency in 1940, there 
were 22 Government and private yards 
building ships for the Navy, so we will 
be back where we started. 

We have the greatest number and the 
finest ships aflcat. They would be worth- 
less if they were not manned by the best 
ofiicers and best-equipped sailors in the 
world. Too much credit cannot be given 
to Fleet Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, 
and Admiral Spruance, and others, to- 
gether with their capable and efficient 
stafis, for the glorious battles they have 
fought and won. Nor can we praise the 
American bluejacket too greatly—there 
is no finer man on land or sea. He came 
from the farms, the stores, and the shops, 
knowing nothing about a ship. But he 
learned his lessons, and learned them 
quickly and well. 

We have placed in the bill $20,000,009 
for the tying up of ships. The Navy 
wanted $119.000,000 for this purpose, but 
it was doubtful in the minds of the com- 
mittee whether the Navy could spend 
more than twenty to forty million dol- 
lars Quring fiscal 1946. This committee 
is of the opinion that tco much impor- 
tance cannct be laid upon this program 
of laying up ships. It is contemplated 
that about 3.500 of all types of ships 
will be laid up when the war is over, at 
a total initial cost of $119,000,000. This 
amount will defray berthing space, elec- 
tric-power facilities, and other necessary 
ijiems. The annual upkeep of these 3,500 
ships will be from five to fourteen mil- 
lion dollars. The cost will increase vro- 
gressively with time. The experts think 
a snip will last in inactive status from 
40 to 50 years. In fact, we have ships 
in the Navy tcday which are doing splen- 
did service thot are about 40 yeers of age. 
The initial cost plus the unkeep will 
amount to one-tenth of 1 percent pcr 
year of the total cost of the ships tied up. 

Instead of scrapping our ships as we 
Cid in World War No. 1, we shall be wize 
to lay up these ships. The cost of so do- 
ing ill be the cheapest insurance policy 
this Nation can purchase. It is my 
thought that if on the morning we we-e 
stabbed in the back at Pearl Harbor, we 
had had 3,500 ships tied up, Japan nor 
anyone else would have attacked us. 
This committee will recommend to the 
House frem time to time whatever sums 
it thinks necessary to carry out this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion, 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

The bill carries an appropriaticn of 
$3,000.090.000, which is a reduction of 
$365,.090,000 over fiscal 1945 under the 
heading of “Ordnance and Ordnance 
Stores.” This heading is primarily used 
for procurement of ordnance, for main- 
tenance of ordnance, and for mainte- 
nance of naval ordnance shore facilities. 
This is a lump-sum appropriation. In 
my judgment, it should be divided into 
iis three component parts in order that 
the Congress may keep a closer check on 
expenditures of the Bureau. It is my 
guess that the committee will direct its 
attention toward that end during the 

fiscal year 1°47. 
The decrease in 1843 from 1945 is 
breught about in the procurement of 
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ordnance matériel. This indicates there 
is a surplus on hand. It is well to point 
out here that the bill carries $674,000,000 
for rockets, whereas the appropriations 
for 1945 did not have any funds for that 
purpose. This all adds up that while 
there is a reduction in expenditures for 
1946 from those of 1945 in the procure- 
ment of ordnance materiel, there is an 
increase in maintenance of ordnance, and 
maintenance of ordnance shore stations. 
We are hoping these two items can ke 
materially reduced next year. 

SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


The primary responsibility of this Bu- 
reau is that of supply. The bill carrics 
an appropriation of $8,281,959,800, which 
is an increase of $1,234,311,800 over 1945. 
One billion two hundred and forty-six 
million eight hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars of the above increase is 
attributable to pay, subsistence and 
transportation. The remainder of the 
increase comes from an increase in Navy 
fuel from $200,000,000 in 1945 to $250,- 
C09.000 in 1946. 

For “Account maintenance,” the Bu- 
reau requested $529,840,000 for 1946. 
There was appropriated for 1945, $565,- 
000,000. The committee recommends 
$503,247,800 for 1946. This Bureau has 
480 separate activities, some of which are 
interrelated with activities of other 
buyeaus. Under this account must be 
paid literally thousands of employees 
who are handling all types of supplies 
in Navy warehouscs and loading them on 
ships and other forms of transportation. 

In addition to its many duties, it now 
has a new function, Navy Material Re- 
distribution and Disposal Administra- 
tion. It is the job of this new activity 
to dispose of surplus and obsolete mate- 
rial of the Navy. It will require much 
warehousing, space, checking, and cata- 
loging of this material. 

The Bureau wanted to increase its 
employees during 1946 from 60,575 to 
74,634. As of March 1 there are 62,000 
filled field positions in group 4-B classi- 
fication. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that that number should not rise any 
higher. Therefore, the additional 13,- 
000 group 4—-B employees are denied. 

Under the heading of “Transportation 
cf things,” it is estimated that the Bu- 
reau will disburse in 1946 $584,000,000 as 
against $630,000,000 in 1845. This is for 
transportation of “things”; in other 
words, military supplies and not per- 
sonnel. In the hearings on this subject, 
en examination was made of Rear Ad- 
miral W. J. Carter, Chief of the Bureau, 
es to what, if anything, was being done 
to reduce this large expenditure of funds. 
It was pointed out that the freight-rate 
schedules are sct up by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Also, it was 
pointed out that the railroads are paying 
huge extra dividends during the emer- 
gency. 

The Chief of the Bureau was urged to 
strengthen and increase his present small 
but capable staff, for handling transpor- 
tation rates, costs, and other related 
transportation problems. He was also 
urged to make every effort to get re- 
Cuctions and adjustments in freight rates 
charged the Navy. It is hoped that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can 
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remedy its apparently inflexible rules ang 
regulations and thereby save money for 
the taxpayers. 

Where industry makes an abnormally 
large profit on business done for the 
Navy, a sizable part of that profit is re- 
captured by renegotiation. The rail- 
roads are making abnormally large 
profits. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE 

The appropriation for the Bureau for 
1946 is $126,000,000, which is $17,000,000 
less than the fiscal year 1945. These 
funds are made available to provide care 
for the sick and injured; for maintenance 
of Navy hospitals, medical supply depots 
and dispensaries; for the purchase of 
medicine and supplies, and to discharge 
its functions under the G. I. bill for re- 
habilitation of the veterans. The Medi- 
cal Corps has done a remarkable job. 

Your attention is called to the testi- 
mony of Vice Admiral Ross T McIntire, 
Chief of Medicine and Surgery—see in- 
dex of hearings. His statements are very 
interesting and informative. I recom- 
mend the reading of this testimony to 
the membership. 

The present strength of the Medical 
Corps of the Navy is only 3.5 percent of 
medical officers per 1,000 total naval per- 
sonnel. This is about 54 percent of what 
was commonly thought necessary to take 
care of Navy needs. On July 1, 1944, 
continental hospital beds totaled 60,235. 
The construction program now under 
way will increase continental beds to 
80,000 at the end of the calendar year 
1945. The proposed program for fiscal 
year 1946 will provide an increase to 
90,000. 

The decrease of $17,000,090 comes 
mainly from a light purchase through 
1945 of medical stores. In other words, 
the medical department has planned 
wisely by procuring its medicines and 
supplies far in advance. Also, a part of 
the savings comes from a failure to pur- 
chase medical materials for its construc- 
tion program of 10,000 beds. The neces- 
sary materials to equip the new 10,000 
keds will come from supplies on hand at 
medical supply depots. 

YARDS AND DOCKS 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks is a 
construction agency. One of its chief 
functions is to design and construct shore 
facilities for the use of the Navy. Its 
budget is rather large and can be broken 
down into two parts. One is mainte- 
nance of the Bureau, and the other, 
which is by far the larger, is public 
works. 

Maintenance: The appropriation for 
maintenance of yards and docks for 
fiscal 1945 was $152,700,000. The Bu- 
reau requested for fiscal 1946 $165,- 
350,000. The amount of $150,000,000 is 
recommended. 

The Bureau also requested authority 
to purchase 1,030 automobiles, includ- 
ing 30 not to cost less than $2,500 each. 
We denied the 30 to cost $2,500 each and 
recommended that only 500 small cars 
be purchased. 

Public works: The big money in the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks comes under 
the heading “Public works.” Last fiscal 
year we appropriated $1,000,000,000 for 
public-works construction of overseas 
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pases. At the present rate of spending 
there will be a deficiency of $76,100,000 
in overseas construction. This year the 
Bureau has requested $986,000,000 for 
overseas bases. The committee recom- 
nends the full amount. Neither the 
jureau of Yards and Docks nor anyone 
ise knows exactly how much money will 
» required or where it will be necessary 
»construct the bases. Time and opera- 
ion only can tell. However, the Bureau 
must have the money and be ready when 
called upon. 

Last year we appropriated, in cash and 
contract authorizations, for public works 
to be constructed at shore establishments 
in the United States the sum of $1,170,- 
000,000, of which $531,000,000 was cash. 
For 1946 for public works in the conti- 
nental United States the sum of $422,- 
000,000 has been requested with which 
to partially defray expenses of construc- 
tion and get started 793 projects. The 
committee was of the opinion that one- 
third of these projects could be con- 
structed after the war is over. We, 
therefore, reduced the sum of $422,000,- 
000 by one-third. 

The Yards and Docks item before you 
carries a total cash appropriation of $1,- 
589,231,400, plus $974,008,413 contract 
authorizations. Only $300,000,000 cash 
will be used for partial defrayment of 
1946 contractual authority. The balance 
is to defray contract authority granted 
during fiscal 1945. 

The appropriation for public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, is a lump- 
sum appropriation, which the Secretary 
can use, in whole or in part, as he sees 
fit, within the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau. Your committee thought it wise 
to continue this great latitude of au- 
thority during the fiscal year 1946 be- 
cause of the exigencies of the war. 
However, a day is fast approaching when 
your committee thinks it wise to cease 
making lump-sum appropriations to the 
Bureau. 
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BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


The Bureau of Aeronautics is a big bu- 
reau, and an important one. Its func- 
tions are indispensable to the war ef- 
fort. The Bureau’s program for 1946 
calls for, first, the purchase of 19,140 new 
planes and spare parts at a cost of $2,- 
799,128 500; second, replacement of navi- 
gational and radio equipment and to 
aerological and photographic equipment, 
the sum of $177,658,200; third, mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of air sta- 
tions, air fleets and aviation activities to 
the tune of $1,514,238,800, and fourth for 
experimental activities the sum of $81,- 
000. Eighty-two million dollars of the 
$1,514,238,800 request was denied. 

These figures total $4,572,025,500, of 
which only $2,572,298,000 is appropriated 
herein. The cost of the 19,140 planes is 
$2,799,128,500, but only $799,128,500 is ap- 
propriated in the bill for part payment 
on their cost. 

The bill provides $425,000,000 in con- 
tractual authority for 1946 program. In 
1945 we appropriated $4,600,640,000, and 
in addition thereto gave contract au- 
thorization of $3,390,C00,000, which 
amount was later reduced to $1.620,000,- 
0C0. This actually made for 1945, cash 
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and contract authorizations of $6,200,- 
640,000, as compared to 1946 in cash and 
contract authorizations of $2,906,050,000. 

Heretofore, the committee has been 
making a lump sum appropriation to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. However, the 
committee thought it wise this year, in 
view of the large expenditures of the 
Bureau, to make direct appropriations 
to the four main functions of the Bu- 
reau, as above enumerated. This was 
done with the thought that the commit- 
tee and Congress could keep a clearer 
view of what was going on in the Bureau. 

To date the Navy Department has on 
hand approximately 37,200 usable planes. 
The attrition rate of some types of our 
planes is 10 percent per month, while the 
average rate of attrition is about 4 to 5 
percent per month. Even as high as 
these figures are, the rate is not as great 
as had been expected. In this regard I 
cite to your attention the testimony of 
Rear Admiral DeWitt Ramsey, Chief of 
the Bureau, and of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Air, A. L. Gates—see in dex of 
hearings. 

It should be brought to the attention of 
the House that the funds appropriated 
for 1945 as set out above, call for the 
purchase of 24,240 new planes. Not one 
of those planes has been delivered to 
date; and none is scheduled to be de- 
livered for another 6 months. It should 
also be pointed out that funds appro- 
priated herein for 1846 call for the pur- 
chase, as stated before, of 19,140 planes. 
The first of these will not be delivered for 
at least 18 months, and the entire num- 
ber will not be delivered for 2 years. 

The Bureau has grown like a mush- 
room. There were 15 naval air stations 
in operation in 1941, and we have a total 
of 163 at the present time. The figure 
of 163 stations does not include our ad- 
vance bases nor does it include those sta- 
tions used exclusively for training of 
aviation cadets. 

These shore facilities have been neces- 
sitated by an increase in the number of 
aircraft. It has cost a world of money 
to build our aviation shore establish- 
ments. Under the appropriation for 
public works, $69,570,000 was appro- 
priated for aviation shore facilities in 
1940; $231,415,500 in 1941; $425.582,486 
in 1942; $461,433,945 in 1943; and $151,- 
055.417 for 1944. The projected amount 
for 1945 is $169,594,9000 and $59,416,500 is 
requested for 1946. Roughly, approxi- 
mately $1,638,067,848 will have been spent 
on the erection of our aviation shore fa- 
cilities in the last 7 years. In addition 
to that amount, millions of dollars have 
been spent for the maintenance of the 
air stations. 

For instance, $195,000,000 is requested 
for this purpose for fiscal 1946; $173,- 
272,000 was spent for this purpose in 
1945. Maintenance includes upkeep of 
runways and adjacent areas, grounds, 
water-fronts, streets, roads, shops, quar- 
ters, and barracks, and not overhaul and 
upkeep of airplanes and fuel that is re- 
quired to operate them. 

Too much importance cannot be placed 
on naval aviation. It is our carriers and 
planes, along with our submarines, 
which are doing most of the damage to 
the Japs. However, I must point out the 
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expensive nature of our naval aviation 
facilities. In the first place, planes are 
extremely costly. The construction 
costs of the shore facilities and their 
yearly maintenance is extremely high, 
not to mention the maintenance and re- 
pair and fueling of the planes themselves. 

All of these figures clearly point out 
that the cost of naval aviation is very, 
very high. If we are to cperate on a 
substantial basis after the war, some 
way must be found to greatly reduce that 
cost. 

In this regard, I should like to make a 
comparison of the naval shipbuilding 
program to that of its aviation procure- 
ment program. The Navy is now closing 
up most of its shipbuilding facilities, and 
drastically reducing the number of ships 
to be built. But, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is still keeping in operation its 
163 shore facilities, although 1946 pro- 
curement of planes is about 5,000 less 
thanin 1945. And, frankly, I cannot see 
any good reason why the Bureau should 
give to the manufacturers of airplanes a 
backlog of work for 18 months to 2 years. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps sought for fiscal 
year 1946, the sum of $1,351,092,.400. We 
granted all the amount requested. The 
Corps, for its entire activities, will spend 
for the fiscal year 1945, $1,178,210,000. 
The 1946 funds, as well as the 1945, will 
cover pay allowances for the military 
personnel, food, clothing, transportation, 
maintenance, and operation of its conti- 
nental shore establishments, and opera- 
tion of the headquarters in Washington. 

There is an increase for 1946 over 1945 
of approximately $173,000,000, which is 
accounted for by a general increase in 
operating costs due to the war. It can 
be truthfully stated that perhaps there is 
no unit or branch of our fighting service 
that is quite as economical as the Marine 
Corps. About 50 percent of its increase 
in 1946 over 1945 is due to an increase in 
longevity pay; that is, for those who have 
over 3 years in service; mustering-out 
pay; dependency allowance, which 
means that a good many of the boys are 
marrying and children are being born; 
and travel allowance on discharge. Ap- 
proximately $65,424,768 of the increase is 
accounted for in the form of dependency 
allowances. 

The strength of the Corps for 1946 will 
be maintained at about the same level 
for 1945; namely, 35.228 commissioned 
officers, 3,412 commissioned warrant and 
warrant officers, 3,500 officer candidates, 
and 435.860 enlisted personnel. These 
figures include 1,000 women marine offi- 
cers and 18,000 women enlisted personnel. 

COAST GUARD 


The Coast Guard sought $484,408,800 
for the fiscal year 1946. The sum of 
$468,007,707 was granted in 1946. The 
sum of $438,406,231 was appropriated in 
1945. The Coast Guard has performed 
an outstanding service during the war 
effort. Its functions and duties are 
many. To them must go a large share 
of credit for keeping our ships moving 
safely in and out of ports of continental 
United States. Its Port Security Force, 
which is composed of volunteers, has to 
its credit one of the finest records of 
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efficient, unselfish service in the war 
‘effort. Its Marine Inspection Service is 
excellent, and its aids to navigation gen- 
erally have been invaluable. 

In addition to those services, the Coast 
Guard has really gone to sea, and liter- 
ally thousands of its personnel have been 
manning ships during invasion opera- 
tions. For the complete picture of the 
fighting work and functions of the Coast 
Guard, I refer you to the testimony of 
Rear Admiral L. T. Chalker, Assistant 
Commandant. 

Military personnel: The total commis- 
sioned officer strength of the Coast 
Guard, male and female for 1946, will be 
1,791, which was the same figure for 1945. 
The enlisted personnel for 1946 will be 
173,165, which will be approximately the 
same as for 1945. 

The funds appropriated for the Coast 
Guard cover pay of its military person- 
nel and its civilian personnel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere. It also 
includes expenses incident to its general 
operation, including such items as re- 
pairs to its facilities, replacement of its 
vessels, and the usual contingent ex- 
penses incident to operation. 

Civilian personnel: The total civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard for 1945 is 
3,872. For 1946, the figure is 3,697, which 
includes all civilian personnel in the 
headquarters in Washington, as well as in 
the field. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For a long time the committee has 
been of the opinion that the Navy De- 
partment in the District of Columbia has 
been overstaffed. That thought is shared 
by practically the entire membership of 
the House. There is entirely too much 
deadwood in the higher-paid brackets of 
civilian personnel. Some of these em- 
ployees have received several salary in- 
creases during the emergency, in addi- 
tion to their overtime pay. Surely, these 
increases were far in excess of anything 
contemplated by the Little Steel formula 
for private industry. During the hear- 
ings one of the employees who had had 
several salary increases, plus overtime 
pay, advised the committee that these 
increases were thrust upon him, I pre- 
sume he was drafted. 

The vast majority of Navy Department 
employees, like other Government work- 
ers, receive a base pay of $1,449 and 
$1,620. But, it is not these people who 
are given the increases. It is the super- 
visors, and those higher up in the per- 
sonnel division. 

I note with much interest that a few 
months ago, the librarians in 155 shore 
stations serving our fighting men, were 
reclassified and upgraded at a cost of 
about $74,000. One half of total—178—~— 
were reclassified, and given increases in 
salary ranging from $300 to $600 per 
year. By what authority did the highly 
paid employees of the Navy civilian per- 
sonnel division arrange this blanket in- 
crease; and by what authority did the 
Civil Service Commission permit it? The 
granting of the blanket upgrading by 
Civil Service Commission is farcical. 
Why did not the Commission and the 
Navy Department grant an increase to 
the $1,440 clerk and the $1,620 stenog- 
rapher? They need it, too. 
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During 1940 and 1941, the Navy Do- 

crtment :oent w.th a Boze & Co., 
$220,000 for reorganization. Certaimly, 
none of that money has brought any 
helpful results in the handling of the 
Navy’s personnel problem in the District 
of Columbia. On November 30, 1940, the 
Navy Department in the District of Co- 
lumbia, had about 5,700 employees. As 
of March 1, 1945, it had about 17,470 
and requested about 1,000 more. They 
also had 33,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, men and women, in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard sta- 
tioned in the District of Columbia. The 
committee is recommending a ceiling of 
17,000 on the Department’s civilian per- 
sonnel. We think that is ample. 

We strongly urge Secretary Forrestal 
and Under Secretary Bard to give a little 
more of their personal attention to the 
Navy’s civilian personnel problem in the 
District. The committee realizes both of 
them have their hands full with a multi- 
tude of other important matters, but 
here is one that greatly needs some of 
their attention. It might be helpful to 
them if they were to weed out a number 
of the top bracket, inefficient personnel 
who are deeply concerned in building up 
a heavy personnel load, in order to in- 
crease their own ratings and salaries, 

PACIFIC NAVAL BASES 


After several weeks of hearings, in 
which we had the pleasure of listening 
to Secretary of the Navy Forrestal and 
his able assistants Fleet Admiral Ernest 
J. King, commander in chief, United 
States Fleet, and Admiral F. J. Horne, 
vice chief of naval operations, and most 
of the bureau chiefs of the Navy, the 
committee has come to the conclusion 
that one of the most important problems 
confronting this country is what dispo- 
sition is to be made of the Pacific bases 
which we have captured from the Japs— 
and those we intend to capture in a few 
months. As far asIam concerned, there 
is only one answer. That answer is for 
the United States to take all of these 
bases from the Japanese which are 
needed for our national defense. Our 
possession of them should be undivided. 
The price we have paid in American lives 
to take them from the Japs has been too 
great ever to risk again their falling into 
Japanese hands. Without these bases 
under our firm and complete domina- 
tion, this Nation will be in jeopardy. 
Surely our allies will not want a part in 
the domination and possession of these 
bases, because they are not close to their 
home lands. It is the United States, 
and the United States alone which will 
be threatened by them. 

It is generally thought that our State 
Department desires to place these island 
bases under some joint arrangement with 
someone else. It is said that the State 
Department is against annexation by the 
United States of these places. Call it 
annexation, or whatever term you de- 
sire, but by all means this country should 
have sole jurisdiction over them. Most 
of the islands have very little commercial 
use. Life is scarce and difficult. Their 
use is primarily military. That being 
true, I hope the State Department will 
cooperate with, and adopt the Navy’s 
point of view. If it doesn’t, I am afraid 
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that in no uncertain terms it will hear 
from the American people who have 
bought and paid for the islands in the 
blood of their sons, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to pay tribute to the administrative 
officers of the Navy Department. They, 
too, are doing a grand job, jist as are 
our fine and immortal fighting leaders. 

No one has done a finer job than 
my distinguished friend, Vice Admira| 
S. M. Robinson, Chief of the Office of 
Procurement and Material. He is an 
outstanding engineer, a top-flight busi- 
ness executive, and one of the finest han- 
dlers of men I have ever known. He 
deserves another stripe. 

The Bureau chiefs generally have 
done a remarkable job, and to them and 
their very capable staffs go much credit 
for the success that our fleet has made. 
They have furnished the tools. 

Vice Admiral Ross McIntire, Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
will undoubtedly go down in history as 
the greatest Chief of the Bureau. 

Vice Admiral Edward Cochrane, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, and his excep- 
tionally capable assistant, Rear Admiral! 
Earl W. Mills, have also done an out- 
standing job in building a five-ocean 
navy. The entire Nation is grateful to 
them, 

The Navy has not produced any finer 
man than Rear Admiral DeWitt C. Ram- 
sey, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
He has already served 18 months in the 
Pacific, and I understand he is about to 
have a return engagement with the Japs. 
He deserves a promotion. 

The Navy Department and the Nation 
are blessed with Fleet Admiral King and 
Vice Admiral Horne. They are an exce!- 
lent pair, in whom the American people 
have placed their trust, with no regret, 
but with a growing sense of pride. 

When Gen. Alexander Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, en- 
ters the committee room, the committee 
feels like standing in admiration. To 
him and his brave marines the Nation 
owes an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
His organization is small in numbers, but 
it is big in spirit, in efficiency, and in 
accomplishments. 

No one will seriously doubt that one 
of the outstanding construction engi- 
neers in the United States today is Vice 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. The country 
is indebted to him and staff and his 
Seabees for their work, not only in con- 
tinental United States but in the far 
reaches of the Pacific. 

The new Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Rear Admiral W. J. 
Carter, is a fine, aggressive, intelligent 
man, and we can expect much of him. 

The fighting personnel of the Navy has 
been blessed with having as its Chief of 
the Bureau of Personnel, during these 
trying years, Vice Admiral Randall Ja- 
cobs. On his strong shoulders fell the 
task of taking more than 3,000,000 young 
Americans from the stores, the farms, 
and shops, and training them to be avi- 
ators, sailors, and every conceivable type 
of technician. He is today the greatest 
school teacher in the world, and he has 
done a magnificent job. 
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Vice Admiral R. R. Waesche and his 
Coast Guards have rendered a valiant 
service. Some 60,000 of his men are now 
at sea. The Coast Guard, like the Ma- 
rine Corps, is a small organization, but 

is an unusually capable and efficient 
one. The admiral is now ill, and we all 
wish him a speedy recovery. 

Last, but by no means least, much 
credit is due the Secretary of the Navy, 
James Forrestal, and his accomplished 
colleagues, Under Secretary Ralph A. 
Bard, Assistant Secretaries A. L. Gates 
and H. S. Hensel, for the building of the 

reatest Navy ever to sail the high seas. 
Secretary Forrestal is my candidate for 
the all-time outstanding Secretary of the 
Navy. He is capable of filling any job. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield if I 
have any time remaining. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We are 
all happy to hear the compliment paid 
to Admiral Jacobs for the fine work he 
has done in building up the personnel 
of the Navy, but some of us who have 
followed that work very closely are very 
deeply concerned about his being forced 
to close the Sampson training station 
in Seneca, N. Y. 

I have talked to Admiral Jacobs, and 
he still stands just as firmly opposed to 
the closing of that station as ever, for 
the reason he said that he cannot know 
with any degree of certainty what the 
needs of the Navy in the coming months 
may be; and, as he very properly said 
also, the closing down of that station 
and the diffusion of its personnel would 


more expensive than the saving that 
would be made by temporarily closing 
It cown.,. 

It seems to me that that question 
should be worked out with Admiral 






doing such a magnificent job in training 
the personnel of the Navy. I know that 
he is very deeply concerned about it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I know that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
a high regard not only for the admiral 
but for the Navy. He has worked long 
and hard during this war for the Navy, 
and he has done a fine job, and I con- 
gratulate him. But if he will analyze 
the figures of Admiral Jacobs, he will 
find that we can close this station with- 
out hurting the training program one bit. 
As a matter of fact, the Navy will reach 
its full personnel strength in another 4 
or 5 or 6 weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
Iam asking this time on the assumption 
that the Members of the House here 
present are intensely interested in the 
national security, not only from the 
standpoint of the Navy, but of the Army 
also, and other elements which will con- 
tribute to our security. I am not at all 
certain that the observations that I shall 
make here are entirely relevant to this 
bill, although they have to do with the 
military strength of this country, includ- 
ing the strength of the Navy. 
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My attention has been called recently 
to a movement on foot, and how exten- 
sive it is I do not know, to the effect that 
as a part of the new international or- 
ganization, territories conquered by 
members of the United Nations, as vic- 
tors, shall be trusteed, as it were, to the 
international organization which we are 
confident will emerge from the San 
Francisco Conference. 

In my humble way I have tried to 
visualize what that would means, espe- 
Cially as it would affect, if put into prac- 
tice, our standing in the Pacific. I as- 
sume that I am not far wrong in stating, 
without any disparagement to any other 
nation that is fighting alongside of us in 
this war, that the United States is the 
most trusted nation in the whole Far 
East area. China, and her neighbors, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Dutch East 
Indies, I am sure look upon us as a great 
power with no selfish motives. They 
realize perfectly well we are not in the 
war for territory or economic domina- 
tion in any part of the world. 

They realize, I am sure, that the bat- 
tles we have fought thus far and the bat- 
tles we are going to fight from now on 
are primarily for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining peace in that 
great area of the earth. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman, we are 
trusted as a nation perhaps beyond any 
other nation today in this respect. The 
suggestion that the islands, for example, 
that we have recovered from Japan— 
those islands over which, for example, 
she had a mandate under the old League 
of Nations—recovered with our blood 
and treasure, shall be trusted to an in- 
ternational orzanization I think should 
give us pause. Obviously, so far as we 
know, the potential aggressor in the far 
western Pacific is Japan. She has been 
the aggressor up to this point. She is 
now on the road to defeat but she may, 
eas the years go on in the future, when 
you and I have passed cff this stage, at- 
tempt to resume that performance. To 
prevent her doing it, in my humble 
judgment—and I speak as a layman— 
the United States must be strong in that 
part of the world; in fact, I think it will 
very well devolve upon us to be strong 
more than upon any other nation. To 
be strong in that part of the world we 
must occupy and hold strategic points. 

It so happens, I suspect, that the hold- 
ing of those strategic points would not 
bring upon us any great economic or po- 
litical problems. Most of those strategic 
points are small islands, some times re- 
ferred to as atolls. But their impor- 
tance is enormous in the maintenance of 
a stable state of affairs in the Far East 
for years and, indeed, generations to 
come. Whether we like it or not, we 
will be responsible largely for the main- 
tenance of that state of affairs. I be- 
lieve it will be incumbent upon us to 
hold those strong points ourselves, and 
t> make such use of them in the military 
sense and as hopping stones of com- 
munication and supply as to enable us to 
hold that great position in the Far East 
which all Asiatics want us to hold. 

So I would regret the success of any 
move which would qualify the behavior 
and the performance of the United 
States with respect to those outposts, I 
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would regret not merely as an American 
but as a person deeply interested in the 
maintenance of peace the world over 
that our management or occupation, :f 
you please to call it such, of those out- 
posts which are of such tremendous 
military value, should be made respon- 
sible to any international organization. 

I confess I have been disturbed at the 
suggestion that we may be merely trus- 
tees in that particular region. I visualize 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Saipan, and many 
others probably as outposts which, if 
held by us, will assure peace to that part 
of the world and incidentally to our- 
selves. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. If held 
by us, at least in trusteeship, and not 
under mandate by the League of Nations, 
we might have been able to save our- 
selves this great loss of life and expense 
we are now going through in the East. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not capti- 
vated by the suggestion of a trusteeship. 
I think this is our responsibility and 
that we should carry it. I cannot con- 
ceive of any one of our friendly allies 
objecting to it. I cannot conceive, for 
example—and ,here I may make some 
rash suggestions—of the British having 
the slightest objection to our continuing 
to hold these outpost islands, the posses- 
sion of which is so vitally important in 
restraining the aggressors of the future 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I congratu- 
late the gentleman from New York on his 
statement. I have heard statements by 
men in the Navy and I think there is in 
the hearings a statement by Secretary 
Forrestal along the same line of thought 
advanced by the genileman from New 
York. I understand that these islands 
ere of no great economic werth to any- 
one. Their value is purely military. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I tried to indi- 
cate that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Who would 
be affected most if they should fall into 
unfriendly hands again? Certainly it 
can be no one but the United States. I 
do hope that our fine and efficient State 
Department will adopt the Navy’s point 
of view and put those islands under our 
100 percent control, possession, and 
domination. 

Mr. WACSWCRTH. The gentleman 
and I seem to be in pretiy complete 
agreement. 

We may recollect, Mr. Chairman, that 
following World War No. 1 a system of 
mandates was established under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
Strange to say, and it is hard to recollect 
this thing without being astonished, Ja- 
pan was an associate of ours in the last 
war. The Carolines and the Marshall 
Islands were German possessions prior to 
that war. Germany being defeated in 
that war, she lost those islands. What 
use they were to Germany I do not know, 
but the Germans probably at that time 
had military ambitions with respect to 
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them. In any event, the islands were 
‘ turned over to Japan by the League of 
Nations with our consent under a man- 
date. One of the terms of the mandate 
was that they should not be fortified. 
Japan immediately or very shortly there- 
after built a high board fence around 
each one of them—I use that expression 
figuratively—allowed no person to visit 
them, and we woke up at about the be- 
ginning of this war to find out that they 
had been fortified in violation of the 
pledge of Japan under the mandate. 

I do not know how many lives or how 
much treasure we have expended in con- 
quering the islands which Japan forti- 
fied illegally. I hope that nothing like 
that can be envisaged in the future. All 
the world knows, I am convinced, if the 
United States is given unrestricted con- 
trol over those islands she can be trusted 
to behave decently and maintain the 
peace. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that both Admiral Leahy and 
Admiral King have made extremely 
strong statements regarding our taking 
control of the islands publicly? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not heard 
of Admiral Leahy’s statement but I did 
read the other day an excellent state- 
ment by Admiral King, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that Admiral Leahy made 
the same sort of statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was 
brought out on the floor of the House 
of Representatives when the Navy ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. May I 
quote from this newspaper clipping 
which I happen to have as to what Ad- 
miral King just said a week ago at a 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Political Science on mandate govern- 
ment in which he said: 

How long can the United States afford to 
continue a cycle of fighting, building, and 
winning, and giving away, only to fight and 
build and win and give away again? 


Those are the words of Admiral King 
in recent days. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds to pay my compli- 
ments to the gentleman and statesman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] for 
the fine statement he has made before 
the Congress this afternoon. I accept 
it as a very splendid contribution. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. All the remarks which 
have emanated from the other side of the 
aisle are most justified. I just cannot sit 
here without saying “Amen” from our 
side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cor- 
FEE], 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I wish to add my feeble voice in 
support of the eloquent statements to 
which the able gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortTH] has just given 
such effective expression. Too long the 
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United States has been willing to stand 
aside and permit some nations to repu- 
diate the provisions of the League of 
Nations Covenant which they entered, 
particularly Japan’s repudiation of the 
agreement which she solemnly signed 
whereby the islands of the Pacific which 
she acquired from Germany would not 
be fortified. I hope that Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
will agree with the gentleman from New 
York and follow through with our State 
Department to the end that we can carry 
into effective operation and practice the 
principles to which he has given his supe 
port this afternoon. 

The Members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Naval Appropriations of 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
worked during the recess diligently in 
connection with hearings on the naval 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1946. Ido not think it would be amiss if 
I should, as one Member of the commit- 
tee, pay my tribute to the work per- 
formed by my colleagues on the commit- 
tee and also and especially to the very 
able Clerk of the committee, John Pugh. 
I realize that words of praise bestowed 
upon John Pugh would be a work of 
supererogation, as futile as to attempt to 
add new colors to the rainbow, because 
most of us recognize John Pugh as an au- 
thority on the Navy and naval operations 
and is a man of remarkable attainments 
and great energy and ability. 

When we realize that John Pugh is 
not alone the clerk of the Naval Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, as well as the 
clerk of other subcommittees, but is 
executive secretary or chief clerk of the 
entire Appropriations Committee, we can 
realize then only too well the tremendous 
scope of his work, and the fine caliber of 
his assistance to the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Naval Appropriations, Harry R. SHEP- 
PARD, from San Bernardino, Calif., has 
done, as usual, a splendid job in guiding 
the hearings of the subcommittee; has 
worked very hard and very assiduously 
and very patiently; has exhibited an at- 
titude of cooperative help with the dis- 
tinguished admirals and bureau heads of 
the Navy, and at the same time has la- 
bored to the end that the interests of the 
taxpayers of the United States should at 
all times be safeguarded and protected. 

The ranking majority member of the 
committee, Mr. Tuomas, of Houston, 
Tex., showed by his interrogation of the 
witnesses and the very intelligent com- 
ments he made during the course of the 
hearings that he was conversant with 
every branch of the Navy operations and 
thoroughly comprehended the recondite 
problems with which the Navy officials 
were confronted. 

Another meniber of the committee, Mr. 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, a very 
brilliant young lawyer, who is a great 
credit to the South in general and to the 
State of Mississippi in particular, by the 
character of his interrogations and com- 
ments made during the course of the 
hearings, has demonstrated to his col- 
leagues and to the country his thorough 
sympathy with and understanding of the 
Navy and its problems, 
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On the minority side we had the dis. 
tinguished lawyer from Terre Haute 
Ind., NOBLE J. JOHNSON, a Member 0; 
Congress from that State, who likewise 
exhibited limitless knowledge of the 
Navy operations and a keen, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Navy and 
its problems, 

We also had on the minority side the 
eminent scholar from the State of Ver- 
mont, former president of one of its 
universities, CHARLEY PLUMLEY, an inter- 
national and constitutional lawyer of 
record, associate general counsel for the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, associate of the late Wendell Wiii- 
kie, who by his constant attention to the 
work of the Navy and his keen and per- 
ceptive grasp of it has certainly earned 
the gratitude of the people of his State 
who have the intelligence to send him 
here, and the good feeling and warm 
friendship of his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Another distinguished member on the 
minority side of the committee, Hon. 
WALTER C. PLOESER, a businessman of 
success and attainment, coming from the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., who by his inter- 
rogations and exhaustive comments and 
observations during the course of the 
committee deliberations, was of great 
help to his colleagues on the committee 
and to those who read the hearings will 
furnish real, constructive information 
which will be of help to all of us in deter- 
mining our attitude upon the bill. 

Too often the work of the committees 
in this House and of the individual mem- 
bers of the committees is overlooked by 
their colleagues and by the country. 
Hence I think it is only proper that we 
pause for a moment now and then in the 
discussion of these bills to offer a de- 
served brief word of tribute, in expres- 













































































which they perform for the benefit of 
their colleagues and for the country at 
large. 

I will not attempt, in the brief time 
allotted to me, to discuss the details of 
the Navy appropriation bill. I was tre- 
mendously impressed this time, as in 
previous years, by the high caliber and 
splendid patriotism of the bureau heads 
of the Navy, such men as Admiral Ben 
Moreell of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Admiral Ramsey, in charge of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and others whose 
names are found in the index of the hear- 
ings, all of whom exhibited real knowl- 
edge of their subjects, were intensely con- 
cerned as to the future of the division 
over which they had charge, and revealed 
a keen and sympathetic understanding 
of the scope of the Navy, and particularly 
of their own division, and were, as they 
should be, jealous of the prerogatives of 
their own division and eager for its 
proper protection. 

Something has been said by other 
speakers relative to the berthing facili- 
ties which have been proposed by the 
Navy as a means by which those ships 
which the Navy will have to decommis- 
sion after the war is over may be re- 
tained and held available for use in the 
event of further contingencies or inter- 
national complications, 
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All of us remember that at the con- 

clusion of the last war, carried away as 
we were by the enthusiasm of all the 
people of the country for peace and the 
hope that disarmament would bring 
about an era of good feeling throughout 
the world, the Washington Naval Con- 
ference of 1921 and 1922, as a result of 
which some of our finest capital ships 
were disposed of. We, on the Naval Ap- 
ropriations Subcommittee, are hopeful 
iat after this war is over the American 
eople will not be so foolish as to be mis- 
d into following a similar course. 
While all of us hope that the. mirage of 
world disarmament may at some time be 
attained, in the meanwhile we want to 
keep our powder dry and our guns well 
oiled, because we recognize we are living 
in a finite world where people are sub- 
ject to emotional outbursts and where 
nations may readily be induced into en- 
tering into other wars, unless a world 
organization of such caliber is created 
out of the San Francisco and subsequent 
conferences as will insure to the people 
of the world some guaranty against the 
recurrence of war. In the meantime we 
can keep our guns oiled and powder dry 
by providing appropriate mooring places 
for the ships that will not be used in our 
peacetime economy but which will be 
potentially useful in case of international 
conflagration, for such ships can readily 
be reconverted into active commissioned 
use. So our committee made an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000, together with 
$7,000,000 which is already available as 
a start on that program, and we are 
hopeful that the Congress will agree with 
the Navy and with us to the end that we 
can take advantage of our now having 
the largest Navy in all the world, and 
that the ships which will not be eco- 
nomically useful in peacetime, and which 
it would probably bankrupt -.us to con- 
tinue in full commission, may be still 
available to us, to be subject to our dis- 
position and active and effective use in 
the event—which God forbid—that an- 
other war should engulf us in the rea- 
ynably near future. 
Some of the men who are active in the 
Navy, these bureau heads, are too often 
overlooked. The men who are in the 
combat branches of our armed services, 
the uniformed branches of our armed 
Services, very often receive, and they 
should receive, the recognition of all of 
us aS a grateful reward for their heroism 
in combat. But in every war there are 
men whose functions are of equal and 
perhaps in some cases greater impor- 
tance, that is, the men who necessarily 
have to remain here at home and direct 
the operations of a vast and ramified 
establishment such as our Navy. Among 
these may be listed the several bureau 
heads of the Navy Department. They 
too often have their work unheralded 
and unsung and forgotten; but those who 
are working in the Navy and those who 
are constantly, day in and day out, in 
touch with its far-flung operations will 
recognize that without the genius, the 
careful planning and designing of these 
efficient gentlemen in the Navy Depart- 
ment here and in the various home bases 
far from the battle fronts, the effective 
and efficient operation of the Navy would 
not be possible. 
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The committee had to consider more 
than 800 projects that were being pro- 
jected alone for the coming fiscal year 
within the continental United States. 
We tried in the best way we could to 
examine various witnesses as to the scope 
of these projected domestic improve- 
ments, new undertakings, plant bet- 
terments, and extensions. To the best 
of our ability, we allowed the various 
amounts set forth in the bill. We did 
economize to the fullest extent possible. 
Every member of our committee was 
fully aware that the enormous expense 
which is unavoidably concomitant with 
war would, if allowed to run on year 
after year indefinitely, bankrupt this, the 
richest nation on earth. We were in- 
tent at all times to be certain that no 
more money should be allowed in this 
bill than could reasonably be justified. 
We tried our utmost to examine the wit- 
nesses and look behind the testimony to 
ascertain if there were any loopholes or 
any possible waste or extravagance, or 
if we were giving carte blanche authority 
to some subordinate official to extend his 
plan, operation, or the site of his navy 
yard to an extent that would not be 
justified by the character of the war at 
the present time. 

We were concerned about the expense 
of chapels. We recognized that there 
should be ample opportunity afforded to 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy and 
officers to worship according to their in- 
dividual religious affiliations, but, at the 
same time, we wanted to be sure that the 
chapels provided were not extravagant 
or too ornate in character. 

In the course of the hearings we found 
that under the Navy operations we are 
providing the men and the officers of 
the Navy with the finest form of enter- 
tainment obtainable; with all of the 
motion-picture productions, which are 
made immediately available to the Navy; 
up-to-the-minute motion-picture talkies, 
which are provided for men in the Navy 
and in ships at sea. They are provided 
in even the smallest vessels and there 
the men are afforded an opportunity to 
see the program. Sometimes the pic- 
tures are not as fresh as the boys in the 
service would like to have them, and 
not as new, because the ships necessarily 
are not immediately able to get the latest 
films, due to the nature of their opera- 
tions; but to the extent that the Navy 
can do so, they have been able at all 
times to provide the very best form of 
entertainment, even to providing fish- 
ing tackle, so that the men on patrols 
a long distance away from their bases 
would be able during leisure, and when 
the ship’s operations permit it, to find 
such recreational opportunities as would 
be possible. 

In the library provision of the Navy we 
have provided ample funds for the pur- 
chase of new books, fiction and nonfic- 
tion, to supplement those books donated 
by patriotic citizens all over the United 
States. We were very favorably im- 
pressed by the operation of the library 
division of the Navy and by the intelli- 
gence which was displayed by the chief 
librarian and her assistants in connec- 
tion with the handling of the library in 
the Navy. 
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The Bureau of Aeronautics, which is 
headed by a very distinguished and ef- 
ficient man, able and capable, created a 
very favorable impression. We were im- 
pressed by the testimony of the versatile 
head of the division, Admiral Ramsey, 
and his able subordinates in their desire 
to secure the very latest developments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WuittTrn]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, inthe 
consideration of this bill which we have 
before us today, as is usual in these war 
supply bills, we cannot help but realize 
that we are dealing with money in figures 
impossible to comprehend. This bill, 
however, is a reduction from the amount 
of money available for the Navy for this 
year in the amount of $6,000,000,000. 
This bill provides for the sum of $24,000,- 
000,000, to support the Naval Establish- 
ment during the next fiscal year, an 
amount certainly beyond the compre- 
hension of any of us here, or anywhere 
else. But if we realize the size of our 
Naval Establishment, and the tremen- 
dous war which it is waging we can ap- 
preciate that it takes much money. Per- 
haps the statement of Admiral Horne 
should be called to your attention, in re- 
spect to the size of the establishment 
which we must support. 

He said: 

On December 31, 1944, there were 3,870,039 
officers and men in the United States Navy. 
That is about the number of people there 
are living in Switzerland today, and 31 times 
as many as were in the Navy 6 years ago. On 
the same day there were on the Navy list, 
excluding district craft and including land- 
ing craft of all types, 37,184 ships. That is 
about twice as many ships, of 100 gross tons 
and over, as there were in the combined mer- 
chant fleets of every country of the world in 
1939, and 95 times as many as were in the 
Navy 6 years ago. To support this great 
Naval Establishment the Navy moved an av- 
erage, on each day of last year, 100,000 tons 
of freight of all kinds. That is the equiva- 
lent, each day, of 16 Liberty ships. It has 
been estimated that one-quarter of the na- 
tional industrial productive capacity is now 
being devoted to the support of the Navy. 


hus will appear the problem which 
this committee had to face in trying to 
arrive at how much money was necessary 
to support our Navy. What sometimes 
we overlook is the fact that naval sup- 
plies must be provided sometimes years 
before they can be utilized or expended 
as in the case of munitions. The logistic 
problems as explained to us by those who 
understand such terms, of having these 
various materials manufactured, many 
of them requiring years to complete, oth- 
ers requiring only a few moments, to plan 
those operations many months in ad- 
vance so*that these various items will 
flow and reach the point where they are 
needed at the proper time so as to be 
used in battle, naturally require the out- 
lay of many, many millions of dollars. 
When this war is over, as I have said 
before, we are going to wonder how in 
the world we could have felt it necessary 
to appropriate the moneys which we 
have appropriated here, because at that 
time much of this moncy will be invested 
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in materials which are then surplus. 


However, as we fight this war, as some- .- 


one has expressed it, we cannot afford to 
shoot the last bullet to win the war. Be- 
cause there is no way to tell when the 
war will come to anend. We must keep 
a steady stream of vast quantities of 
materials of all kinds. We must keep 
these supply lines full so that each day 
the Navy will be able to carry on their 
fight as they have done in the last few 
months. A grateful Nation can do no 
less in support of the brave men who 
risked their all to win the great battles 
of which we read. 

We cannot handle this matter without 
the greatest feeling of appreciation for 
the men in the service and the men in 
the Department here who have had the 
vision and the ability and the courage 
to plan our victories. We cannot do it 
without paying great tribute and showing 
our deepest gratitude to those who are 
fighting throughout the world. Yet this 
committee and the Congress have a two- 
fold purpose. War is wasteful. That 
cannot be denied or helped. We can 
and we must, however, keep the expendi- 
tures as low as possible, consistent with 
proper support of our men and their 
safety. After all, these men are fighting 
to protect the United States of America, 
and certainly they will return to a na- 
tion owing more than $300,000,000,000. 
We must keep an eye on expenditures and 
keep them as low as we can. In certain 
cases it is our duty, and we try to exer- 
cise and carry out and discharge that 
duty, to go into these requests and see 
if it is necessary to spend funds re- 
quested by the Department. 

The committee went most thoroughly 
into the application and the justification 
for expenditures for expansion of facili- 
ties in the continental United States. 
We felt that in this regard the request 
could be cut to a considerable extent, 
believing that in no way would it fail 
to meet the requirements of the men 
in the field. The Navy will reach its 
maximum strength as to _ personnel 
within a few weeks. We felt that fur- 
ther expansion here in plant facilities 
could be kept at a minimum. 

Another thing which we looked into in 
this committee and which I am glad to 
see is bringing about some results: 
During the hearings last year it became 
evident there was not proper liaison or 
coordination between the Army and 
Navy in the use of facilities. At that 
time the Army was vacating many con- 
tinental facilities at a time when the 
Navy was asking for funds to build new 
facilities. We went into the matter 
rather thoroughly and had representa- 
tives of the War Department and the 
Navy Department to appear before us. 
It became apparent that the War De- 

artment was releasing certain facilities 
but were leaving them in a stand-by 
position and were replying to the Navy 
that they had not abandoned those facil- 
ities, meaning by that, of course, that 
they were holding on to them. As a re- 
sult of our inquiry, the Army changed its 
policy of surrender and. release pro- 
cedures on these facilities and advised 
the Navy of the facilities which they had 
which the Navy could probably use. A 
committee was set up between the Army 
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and Navy which has had continuous 
meetings since that time. I am glad to 
report to the Congress and to the coun- 
try apparently now there is this coordi- 
nation which was so sadly lacking up to 
March, one year ago. Admiral Moreell 
testified the Army had surrendered dur- 
ing the last year to the Navy 137 facili- 
ties at a net saving in Navy expenditures 
of $250,000,000. Now, the Navy is sub- 
mitting to the Army its projected plan 
for the future so that the Army can look 
it over and tell whether they have facili- 
ties which will probably answer Navy 
needs. Then the Army is submitting to 
the Navy its projected plan so that the 
Navy can pass on whether the Army will 
have certain facilities which perhaps will 
meet their needs and eliminate the 
necessity of further expansion of our 
facilities. 

Insofar as advance bases were con- 
cerned, the committee felt that we were 
in no position to pass upon the justifica- 
tions made to us by those who must win 
the war. The needs were amply justi- 
fied, the requirements clearly shown. 
The benefits were beyond question. We 
must have these bases to win the war. 
We have obtained them throughout the 
Pacific at untold cost in human life, in 
property loss, and in expense. If we 
only had held onto these islands after 
the last war, not as stepping stones for 
aggression but as a basis for our own 
security, we might not have had a war. 
Certainly there would have been a great 
saving to this Nation in dollars, in time, 
and above all else in human life. 

In the southwestern Pacific we have 
built and are building the greatest naval 
bases imaginable costing this Nation bil- 
lions of dollars. This is necessary; yet 
we have spent much of that money at a 
time when our allies and others who 
had control of those islands and those 
territories would have been willing to 
give us most any kind of an agreement 
to get us to come in and wage their war 
along with our own, but as has been testi- 
fied to us, in most cases we did not ask 
for any such agreements on the part of 
our allies or our associates or upon the 
part of the countries having charge of 
those islands and those territories. 

As we study the history of the United 
States we find that in most wars we 
have been in the middle of the war before 
we tried to get ourselves into position 
to best wage the war. We have always 
held ourselves out as a Nation that had 
no self-interest outside of the Conti- 
nental United States. It was beneath 
us to want to jockey ourselves into better 
positions. We were not an aggressive 
Nation when it came to taking other ter- 
ritory. We did not want to profit from 
war. It was said that we could not af- 
ford to profit from the lifeblood of our 
boys. We did not want anyone to say 
that we gained benefits and advan- 
tages. But I say, as has been expressed 
by many others, the day has come that 
this Nation should give some attention— 
not, perhaps, to economic reward and 
not, perhaps, to territorial reward so far 
as owning and controlling territory is 
concerned, for that alone—but we cer- 
tainly have reached the time when we 
need to get certain benefits out of the 
war we are waging today, and that is a 
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position of security. We owe this to the 
boys who have given their lives for the 
safety of our Nation, and we owe it to 
the next generation. 

It was testified to us by many mem- 
bers of the Navy Establishment, who in 
most cases talked off the record, that 
they recognize the fact that this Nation 
certainly should hold unto itself this 
splendid position we have obtained at 
such a high cost in human life and in ex- 
penditures, money which will have to 
be repaid by the very men in the service 
to a large extent, and that certainly this 
time, at least, we should forego our old 
claim to getting no profit and no benefit 
out of war, to the extent of holding onto 
these advanced bases. 

This committee has appropriated ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 to further ad- 
vance our cause and to create additional 
foreign bases that are needed to win the 
present conflict and that will be greatly 
needed in the future. Unfortunately, 
this committee and the Congress do not 
have control of our foreign relations in 
that regard, but those who draw up the 
terms of the peace and those who do 
have to do with determining our policy 
should certainly advise with the Navy 
and learn the cost at which we have got- 
ten control of these territories, and, be- 
fore any agreement is reached wherein 
we will surrender the rights we now 
have by having actual possession and 
tremendous investments. In fact, we 
cannot afford to release many of these 
bases. They serve us to win the war. 
They should serve us to maintain the 
peace. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that this discus- 
sion on the floor will be extremely help- 
ful to our delegates in San Francisco? 
It seems to me it places them in a very 
strong position if they can say that the 
Congress desires that we control these 
islands, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ido. I wonder, too, 
if perhaps our agreements in the past 
have not been brought about not so much 
by the insistence on the part of those 
with whom we have dealt that we sur- 
render these mandated islands as in the 
last war but by our own desire to be held 
out as a country that wants no particular 
reward for having fought a war. I think 
this discussion will carry much weight 
and be of benefit not altogether in insist- 
ing on acquiescence on the part of our 
allies but in keeping our own delegates 
from feeling that the people do not want 
at least to get security of position out 
of this war. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman is correct. Some- 
times we seem to want to give away 
everything we have without thinking 
over the harm that might result not only 
to ourselves but to other nations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is our turn of 
mind, as evidenced by our history. Cer- 
tainly there is no economic benefit from 
these islands and most of the territories 
we have been discussing. In the past 
we felt that as long as we were secure in 
the continental United States we were 
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cecure, but from the standpoint of future 
security I think we all agree today that 
to be secure in this world we must be 

ure throughout the world. Certainly 
strong naval bases in the South Pacific, 
which we now have and will continue to 
have until the war is over, will tend more 
to give us security in the future, and 

wity in peace and not necessarily in 


Irs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor I felt that there were 
‘ in bases that we should have in the 
South Pacific, and stated so. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentlewoman 
has always taken that position here. 

I might say that her attitude and the 

titude of other Members of Congress 

ud be considered when, after all, we 
represent the interest of the people and 
in many cases reflect the opinion of the 
people we represent. 

With further reference to our future 
and the future peace which we know 
must come and look forward to after this 

r is over, this committee has put its 
stamp of approval upon the laying up 
or berthing of our ships. We have the 
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reatest Navy in the history of the 
world. We have a Navy that is greater 


1 


than the entire navies of all the rest 
world. We have built that Navy 
at great financial cost and at the cost 
of great dislocations in our economy 
in other respeéts. It was testified be- 
fore our committee that you can lay 
up one of these ships at one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the cost of building it. In 
other words, you can take care of that 
ship for 1 year for less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the cost of construction of 
the ship. That being true, certainly it 
would devolve upon this committee to 
express for itself, and when this bill is 
passed, to express for the Congress the 
belief in the need of keeping this present 
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Navy to preserve the peace in future 
vears. We did not appropriate the full 


amount of money the Navy said they 
could use in the future. As we had to 
do on other matters, we investigated and 
found for the next year or so $20,090,009, 
in our opinion, would answer the needs 
that the Navy will have. 

But I want it clearly understood by 
such limitation on the amount of funds 
the committee has no intention to re- 
strict or limit the Department of the 
Navy in saving the ships and the Navy 
whichit now has. We want to say to the 
country without any equivocation and 
to our delegates who will go to this con- 
vention, that it is the attitude of this 
committee when that money is needed it 
Will be available because if the laying up 
and saving of these ships can be done on 
less than ene-tenth of 1 percent of what 
the cost of building the ship is, cer- 
tainly it is the part of foolishness to junk 
our Navy as was done in years past. 
These ships will not be kept because we 
want war. But the fact that we have 
them, in my humble opinion, will at least 
insure us there is slight danger of us 
having war. 

I do not have the exact figures, but 
with further reference to the advance 
bases we now have in the southwest Pa- 
cific, there is no comparison betwecn 
the cost of maintenance of any one of 
those bases as compared with the tre- 
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mendous cost of building that base in 
times such as these when our shipping 
is overtaxed and materials higher than 
ever before. The cost of emergency 
construction is always high, not to men- 
tion the great loss in human lives which 
we have suffered in our effort to take 
back in many instances that which we 
could have had, had we had a little more 
foresight about 25 years ago. 

This committee cannot write the ticket 
for the State Department or the coun- 
try, but we can show how we feel, as 
Representatives of the Congress and of 
our districts, in giving full assurance 
to the Navy that we expect to back it to 
the limit and that we believe the Navy’s 
idea of keeping and fighting to hold our 
advanced bases in the Pacific, which we 
have won at such great cost in human 
life and in American money, should be 
held so as to secure for us the peace 
that all of us anxiously look forward to 
in the future. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 
Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. With 
reference to those mandated islands 


that were given to Japan after World 
War No. 1, in the establishment of bases, 
airfields, and fortifications, from which 
came the attack on the United States, 
if a little more consideration had been 
given by members of the League of Na- 
tions to the security of this country, we 
would have held at least some part in the 
determination of how those islands 
would have been carried on after Worid 
War No. 1; but because we were not 
even considered, apparently they were 
used as bases of attack, opening World 
War No. 2 on us on December 7. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is ab- 
sclutely correct. Yet in many respects 
we have shown little foresight in the 
early stages of this war. We went into 
the southwest Pacific and took our fleet 
and our money and our men at great cost 
in human life, weging our own war to 
be sure but we also saved certain of our 
allies who at that time were willing to 
make most any concession to us in order 
for us to build these facilities in their 
territory. For instance we did that with- 
out any agreement on the part of Aus- 
tralia, at a time when she was willing 
to go along with us and would have made 
any reasonable agreement for us to re- 
main in certain of her territory for her 
own protection and for our protection. 
But from the public press, now that the 
denger is over, our ally, Australia, is 
teking a different attitude with regard to 
certain of our advance bases. You can- 
not criticize her, perhaps, but many of 
the things we have done in the southwest 
Pacific we have done without proper 
realization of what we will need for fu- 
ture years. Certainly it is a fact that 
we should bring this lack of foresight to 
the surface today so that the next time 
we enter into an agreement, the next 
island we go on, we will have sufficient 
foresight to see to it that some agree- 
ment is made whereby we can reap bene- 
fits in future years, not for the purposes 
of aggression, but for the purpose of 
maintaining peece and keeping other 
nations from attacking us, as occurred 
in the present war. 


~- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it was with a great deal of 
interest that I listened to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WabDsworTH] talk about America’s posi- 
tion as far as the Japanese mandated 
islands are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, our attention has been 
riveted to the Japanese mandate of the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Mariana Isiands 
by recent events in the Pacific. From 
Tarawa in the Gilberts to Iwo Jima in the 
Volcanoes and Okinawa in the Ryukyus, 
the American forces have paved a road 
to Tokyo across the Japanese mandate. 
Many American lives have been sacrificed 
in the conquest of a number of the man- 
dated islands such as Kwajalein, Peleliu, 
and Saipan. The use of the Carolines, 
Marshalls, and Marianas by the Japanese 
in the present conflict will raise the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the islands 
after the war. 

The importance of the Japanese man- 
date is chiefly strategic. The islands ex- 
tend about 1,300 miles from north to 
south and about 2,700 miles from east 
to west. They form a screen of station- 
ary aircraft carriers lying between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. 
The Japanese mandate was important 
not only in the defense of the mainland 
of Nippon but also in the offensive strat- 
egy of Tokyo. 

The islands eave the homeland of 
Japan defense in depth in the vast space 
of the Pacific. The acquisition of the 
mandate was an important step in the 
Japanese policy of keeping a hypothetical 
enemy in the Pacific away from the 
shores of Nippon. At the high tide of 
Japanese aggression in the summer of 
1942 the homeland was screened by 
islands extending from the Aleutians in 
the North Pacific to the Gilberts in the 
South Pacific and west to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

In the present war the Japanese used 
the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas 
as bases of operations from which to 
attack the possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific Ocean. The islands 
blocked the natural line of communica- 
tions between Honolulu and Manila. 
The success of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the Japanese capture of Wake and 
Cuam, and the fall of the Philippines 
were all facilitated by the Nipponcse oc- 
cupation of the mandated islands. 

The total land area of the Carolin: 


Marshalls, and Marianas is about ¢40 
square miles, less than the smallest of 
the United Nations, Luxembourg, or less 
than the smallest State in the Union, 


Rhode Isiand. There are 623 isiands 


and small island groups. Americans 
who have fought in the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Marianas know well the ter- 


rain of the area. The Marshalls are 
low-lying coral islands, while the Mari- 
anas of volcanic origin have elevations 
from 1,000 to 3,000 fect. Many of the 
mandated islands are atolls with small 
coral islets surrounded by circular reefs. 
The island group of Truk in the Carolines 
has 7 high and over 60 low islands all 
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’ surrounded by a coral reef forming a la- 
goon of 30 miles in diameter. Some of 
the mandated islands afford fleet anchor- 
ages, landing fields for airplanes, and 
suitable harbors for seaplanes, subma- 
rines, and light surface naval craft. The 
hot, humid climate of the islands is 
familiar to Americans now stationed in 
the area. 

The economic value of the Japanese 
mandate is not very significant. The 
chief industries are growing sugarcane 
and coconuts, manufacturing copra and 
sugar, and mining phosphate on Angaur. 
The Japanese have claimed the discov- 
ery of bauxite and manganese on some 
of the islands. For instance, the Tokyo 
radio announced the discovery of man- 
ganese on the American island of Guam 
while it was under Japanese occupation. 

The population of the mandate in 1920, 
the year of the first Japanese census, 
was over 52,000, of which only about 
3,600 were Japanese. By 1938 the popu- 
lation of the islands had increased to 
around 150,000, while the Japanese out- 
numbered the natives by about 2 to 1. 
The majority of the natives are Kana- 
kas who are Micronesians, while only 
about 4,000 of the natives are Chamorros, 
who resemble somewhat the Filipinos in 
physical appearance. 

American missionary work in the is- 
lands was formerly very important. As 
early as 1852 the missionary society of 
the Congregational Church, with head- 
quarters in Boston, established missions 
in Kusaie and Ponape in the eastern 
Carolines, and 5 years later in the Mar- 
shalls. By the outbreak of the First 
World War, American missionaries were 
busy in 14 islands. After several years 
of Japanese occupation, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1932 reluctantly decided to 
close the Micronesian Mission. 

In the last 60 years the flags of four 
countries—Spain, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States—have waved either 
over all or some of the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Marianas. The Spanish cat 
an early date acquired title to the Mari- 
anas and Carolines, and the Germans 
took possession of the Marshalls in 18¢5. 
The United States protested vigorously 
when the Germans seized the Marshalls 
and when the Spanish reasserted their 
old claim to the Carolines, but the Amer- 
ican Government made no real effort to 
take the islands or to keep their inde- 
pendence, 

During the negotiations at Paris in 
1898, following the conclusion of the 
fighting in the Spanish-American War, 
the American delegates offered Spain an 
additional million dollars for the Island 
of Kusaie along with telegraph and cable 
rights in certain other Spanish areas. 
However, the Spanish Commission re- 
fused the offer. The only island which 
the American delegates acquired from 
Spain in the Carolines and Marianas was 
Guam, which is located somewhat near 
the geographical center of the later Jap- 
anese mandate. In 1899 Spain sold for a 
little over $4,000,000 the other Marianas 
and all of the Carolines to Germany. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, Japan, using the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance as an excuse, 
declared war on Germany and seized the 
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German islands in the Pacific north of 
the equator. The Kaiser had neither 
troops nor fortifications on any of the 
islands. At the time of the Japanese 
occupation of Jaluit in 1914 the American 
naval attaché in Tokyo was informed 
by the Minister of Marine’s private sec- 
retary that “if there was any occupation 
it was temporary and for military pur- 
poses only.” Later in the war, Viscount 
Ishii, of Japan, told Sir Edward Grey, 
foreign secretary of Great Britain, that 
“no government in Japan could stand if 
they did not retain some of the South 
Sea islands as souvenirs of the war.” 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 
the Japanese contended for the outright 
annexation of the Carolines, Marshalls, 
and Marianas. Not only were the Nip- 
ponese in military occupation of the 
islands, but also they had secured prom- 
ises from Great Britain, France, and 
Italy to support the Japanese claim to the 
German islands north of the equator in 
the Pacific Ocean. Although President 
Woodrow Wilson did not attempt to ob- 
tain the islands for his country, he op- 
posed their possible use by the Japanese 
as naval bases. A specific controversy 
arose concerning the status of the island 
of Yap in the Carolines. 

The Paris Peace Conference finally 
decided to constitute the German islands 
in the Pacific north of the Equator as a 
C mandate to be governed by Japan “as 
an integral portion of the Emipre of 
Japan.” However, Tokyo was obligated 
to submit an annual report on the man- 
date to the Council of the League of 
Nations, to promote the welfare of the 
natives of the islands, and not to estab- 
lish any military or naval bases or to 
erect any fortifications in the territory. 
Although the American Senate did not 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles, ending 
the war with Germany, the United States 
signed a convention with Japan on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922, in which the American 
Government consented to the Japanese 
administration of the islands under the 
terms of the mandate charter and under 
the provisions of the American-Japanese 
convention. 

In the same convention the contro- 
versy over the status of Yap was settled. 
Yap was an important cable center in the 
Pacific with cables running to Guam, to 
Shanghai, and to Menado in the Dutch 
East Indies. Both President Wilson and 
Secretary of State Lansing wanted to 
place Yap under a special regime in order 
that American cable interests might 
utilize the island. Although both men 
in the discussions on the mandates made 
reservations to the effect that Yap should 
not be included in the Japanese man- 
date, the Council of the Principal Powers 
on May 7, 1919, allocated the German 
islands north of the Equator to Japan. 
In the American-Japanese convention of 
1922 the United States recognized Yap 
as a part of the Japanese mandate but 
Americans were granted equality with 
Japanese in cable rights and privileges 
on the island. The greater use of radio 
in communications has diminished the 
interest in cable rights. 

The military administration of the 
mandated islands under the Japanese 
was replaced in 1922 by civil government, 
This was under the control of the direc- 
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tor of the South Seas Bureau with head- 
quarters at Palau in the western Caro- 
lines. The director of the bureau was 
responsible to the prime minister of 
Japan. Meteorological stations were 
established; schools were maintaineg 
separately for Japanese and native sty- 
dents; attention was given to the medi- 
cal care of the people; and agriculture 
was promoted. 

After the Manchurian incident Japan 
gave notice in 1933 of her intention to 
withdraw from the League of Nations. 
The question arose as to whether a state 
that would no longer be a member of the 
League of Nations could still be a manda- 
tory. However, the Japanese right as a 
mandatory was never Officially ques- 
tioned by the League. The last Japa- 
nese report to the Council of the League 
of Nations on the mandate was given for 
the year 1938. The outbreak of the Pa- 
cific war found the Key islands of the 
mandate well fortified despite Japanese 
obligations to the contrary. In the 
course of the fighting in the present war, 
some of the islands were captured by 
American forces while others were neu- 
tralized and bypassed by American 
armed might. 

The future of the Japanese mandate 
of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Mari- 
anas will be determined in the negotia- 
tions of the next peace settlement. One 
possibility might be the giving of inde- 
pendence to the islands. This does not 
appear likely, since the natives do not 
possess as yet the factors necessary for 
independence. A second solution might 
be some type of trusteeship or mandate 
in which the interests of the United 
States would be given prominent recogni- 
tion. A third solution might be the an- 
nexation of the islands by the United 
States. 

At this point I should like to call to 
the attention of the Members that I 
urged this third solution in a speech on 
the floor of the House on August 28, 1944. 
In that speech I said: 

Mr. Speaker, while the Battle of Europe !s 
raging, the representatives of Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States are meeting at 
Dumbarton Oaks to discuss the foundations 
for a secure and lasting peace. When this 
particular Big Three is finished with its 
work, the Russian delegate, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, will step out and be replaced by Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, representing China. 

The Dumbarton Conference is undertaking 
a@ difficult but highly necessary task. It is 
to be sincerely hoped by all of us that petty 
differences and trivial disputes will not mar 
the grave and serious proceedings of those 
who represent the great powers, because the 
hopes of this country and of mankind lie 
in the creation of machinery to establish a 
just and permanent peace. * * * 

Another matter of grave import is the fu- 
ture of the Japanese-mandated islands. In 
January of this year Admiral Nimitz estab- 
lished a military government in the Marshalls 
and since that time other mandated islands 
in the Marianas and Carolines have come 
under our control. One of the paragraphs 
of Nimitz’s proclamation states: 

“Exercise of the powers of the Emperor of 
Japan shall be suspended during the period 
of military occupation.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that the procla- 
mation goes far enough. The suspension of 
the Japanese Emperor’s powers should not be 
limited only to the period of military occu- 
pation but forever. There must be no repe- 
tition of the action by the Allied and asso- 









eiated powers after the last war in giving 
this mandate nor must there be any 
rreements aS was the case in March 
re our entrance into the First 
whereby Britain, France, and 

I - , agreed to support Japan’s claims to 
sa, the later Japanese-mandated 

These islands, while economically un- 

it, are strategically necessary to us 

curity, and the sconer we make our 

1s in this respect plainly known, the bet- 

t will be for us in the future, Our young 

! » today purchasing those islands with 

r lives. This time we must make sure 


t “a will not be another war, and one of 
the was of seeing to that in the Pacific is to 
make these islands American possessions and 


prevent any future possibility of an- 
other Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Collectively the Japanese mandated islands 
¢ only 840 square miles and have a popu- 
] n of 150,000 people. Their economic 
possibilities are limited primarily to the 
crowing of sugar and the extraction of phos- 
1a Under the mandate, Japan was denied 
1e right to fortify the islands or to build 


I 5s there. We have good reason to know 
now that Japan did fortify some of this area 
and we remember also that it was almost im- 
possible to visit any islands since Japan 
acquired control of them. 


In 1929 the United States requested that 
American destroyers be allowed to Visit 
Iiwajalein, Wotje, and four other ports, but 
t a panese denied this request on the 

und that there were no pilots and that the 
harbors were Gangerous. In 1936 the United 
States again asked the Japanese Government 
to permit one of its destroyers to visit the 
mandated islands and at the same time we 
reminded Japan that her ships had been per- 
mitted to call at Alaskan ports. No reply was 
received to this request, but this war has 
given us the answer to our suspicions con- 
cerning the fortification of the mandates and 
the reason for the visits of Japanese ships— 
of all types—to Alaskan waters. It must a'so 
by now have convinced us of the weakness 
and needlessness of our appeasement policy 
toward our enemy. 

After 1987 no foreign ships visited Micro- 

nesia and after 1°39 no natives were permit- 
ted to leave the islands. In 1940-41 Japan 
appropriated $1,417,000 for harbor works, air 
routes, and aircraft facilities. This, of course, 
needs to be added on to the appropriations 
made since 1919, and this, coupled with the 
secrecy attached to the government of the 
mandates, is real evidence that bases had 
been set up in the islands. 
Japan's claim to the mandates should be 
mpletely nullified. She has never owned 
them, but held them in trust only on the 
authority of the allied and associated powers 
and as a result of a secret agreement in 1917. 
The 100,000 Japanese, out of a total popula- 
tion of 150,000 must be sent back to Japan 
alter the war and the economy of the islands 
placed in the hands of the native Kanakas 
nd Chamorros. These islands are or will be 
urs by right of conquest as partial reparation 
r our losses, and, most important of all, 
because they are absolutely necessary for Our 
peace and security. 


~ 


Because of the recent publicity given 
to the possibility of establishing some 
type of trusteeship for these mandated 
islands, I feel that it is now time to speak 
out—as I did during the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference of last year—in favor 
of outright annexation by the United 
States of this territory. Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius revealed, 
within the past few weeks, that as a 
result of an understanding reached at 
Yalta, the Big Five—the United States, 
Russia, Britain, China, and France—will 
formulate proposals for the dependent 
areas, Which will be submitted to the 


San Francisco Confcrence meeting late 
this month. 

In my opinion the creation of a trus- 
teeship is only another way of saying 
that the mandate idea will be revived 
and that everybody’s job would be no- 
body’s responsibility. We know now 
how Japan used her mandated islands, 
which were given to her as “a sacred 
trust of civilization,” and we do not in- 
tend that she, or any other power, be 
given the opportunity ‘9 make of them 
stepping stones to conquest and aggres- 
sion. The time has come for us to 
declare that our policy in regard to the 
former Japanese mandate will be out- 
right ownership by the United States. 

I can do no more than reiterate the 
remarks made by Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King when he addressed the Academy of 
Political Science on April 4, 1945, and 
with which I agree wholeheartedly: 

These atolls, these island harbors, will have 
been paid for by the sacrifice of American 
blood. They will have been scooped out of 
sand and rock, coral and volcanic ash, by a 
generation of Americans giving their service, 
ingenuity, and money. 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
to our defense raises the fundamental ques- 
tion: How long can the United States afford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
and winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away again. 

Rich as we are, we do not have the human 
or physical resources to dissipate our patri- 
mony, generation after generation, in this 
manner. 


There can, in my opinion, be no argu- 
ment strong enough to prevail against 
such logic. Admiral King is to be com- 
mended for his forthright stand in be- 
half of our country and our people. We 
have some of the mandate now, we soon 
will have all in our possession, and we 
should keep them under our flag so that 
our future in the Pacific will be secured. 
We should always keep in mind President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s statement, made in 
1905, that: “Our future history will be 
more determined by our position on the 
Pacific facing China than our position 
on the Atlantic facing Europe.” We are 
learning the truth of that prophecy to- 
day not from textbooks or speeches but 
in the blood of our sons. The price we 
have paid and will pay should make us 
realize that the questions of the Pacific 
are just as important and more signifi- 
cant than the questions of the Atlantic. 
Let us answer one of these questions— 
the Japanese mandates—by affirming at 
the earliest opportunity our determina- 
tion that they shall be permanently ours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornis}. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
will go down in history as one of the four 
or five greatest Presidents our country 
has had in all its history. I believe 
people in all walks of life and of all 
political faiths will agree with me in that 
statement. He will be remembered as 
having assumed the Presidency of our 
country at the time of profound economic 
distress, as having brought new hope to 
the people of the Nation and a belief in 
the possibility of overcoming the eco- 
nomic problems and obstacles which they 
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confronted. He will be remembered as 
having warned the whole world of the 
impending disaster of the present war 
and for having guided his own Nation 
through this pawiod of peril with dynamic 
leadership. 

The people of Latin America will re- 
member him as the author of the good- 
neighbor policy with regard to them. 
Rural Americans will remember that it 
was in his administration that the 
blessing of electricity first came to any 
great number of their homes and farms. 
Wage earners will recall that before his 
Presidency, no standards for wages and 
hours in the Nation were in existence, 
but that under his leadership Congress 
passed a law which said in effect that 
there was a minimum wage below which 
no American worker should be asked to 
work, and a number of hours beyond 
which he should not be required to toil 
without additional compensation. I 
could go on and catalog other reasons 
which will occur to different groups of 
people and cause them to add their bene- 
dicticn to his memory. 

Before its occurrence it is probable 
that millions of Americans would have 
said that the death of the President 
would be the one event most tragic to 
the hope of our Nation at the present 
time. Some would have described it as 
a blow which our country simply could 
not bear. The purpose of my speech to- 
day, however, is to show that this need 
not, must not, and I firmly believe will 
not be true. 

First, may I simply remind those who 
have been the intensely loyal followers 
of our late President that if for a mo- 
ment they would honor his memory, the 
very poorest method that could be em- 
ployed would be by indulging a sense of 
loss or viewing the present situation in 
any negative sort of way. And to every 
American citizen, may I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand that ours is now the great and eter- 
nally worth-while task of proving that an 
entire nation can ina period of deep crisis 
and under the impulsion of a great loss 
become actually a greater nation and a 
more effective force for good in the 
world than it was before. Indeed na- 
tions, like individuals, are actually more 
likely to achieve greatness of soul when 
they are challenged to meet profound 
crises and great difficulties than under 
any other circumstances. The clear 
duty which now confronts us is that of 
making certain that the passing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt becomes not an irrepa- 
rable less but rather a circumstance call- 
ing forth from every single American 
citizen a deeper and more earnest devo- 
tion to his Nation, its ideals and its ob- 
jectives, and a greater sense of kinship 
with all other Americans than he has ever 
had before. 

It is probably true that many Ameri- 
cans have in the past few years been 
too much inclined to rely upon the lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt and too 
little inclined to search their own minds 
for the right answer to the Nation's prob- 
lems. The Nation is called upon in this 
hour to do nothing less than demon- 
strate to the world the superiority of 
Gemocracy over every other form of gov- 
ernment. There is one way, and cnly 
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one way, in which we can do this. The 
’ spirit cf the Nation as a whole, the will 
of the people as a whole, the united ef- 
fort of the Government and the people 
together, must and will take the place 
of the predominant leadership which 
President Roosevelt has given. If this 
happens we shall not only turn loss into 
gain, but we shall erect the finest monu- 
ment to the memory of President Roose- 
velt that he could possibly have. It has 
been true of many of the great men of 
history that their influence for good was 
actually greater after death than it had 
been in life. May God grant that this 
may be the case with Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

Moreover, the Nation has in President 
Truman, as he so well demonstrated to 
this Congress on Monday, a man who is 
admirably fitted to call forth in all of 
us the very qualities which I have spoken 
of. With impressive earnestness and 
with the strength of an humble conse- 
cration to the tremendous task which lies 
before him, he called upon us and the 
American Nation, not so much to follow 
his leadership as to cooperate with him 
in a common task. A man like that will 
succeed in a crisis of this sort where a 
proud man or one overly impressed with 
his own individual importance would 
have failed. 

Never before in history was the Con- 
gress of the United States called upon for 
constructive action and effective leader- 
ship in the solution of the Nation’s prob- 
lems as it is today. Never before was so 
much at stake. I am thankful that in 
recent months a movement has begun 
and gained considerable momentum 
among the Members of the House and 
Senate for the strengthening of the hand 
of Congress in the National Government 
and the improvement of its functioning 
as the National Legislature of the United 
States. Along with the American people, 
we can be thankful that ours is a demo- 
cratic government wherein all power and 
leadership is not concentrated in any one 
man, not even in the President, but 
where there will always exist a body of 
direct representatives of the people which 
shares responsibility with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. And the extent of our thank- 
fulness for this fact must also be the 
measure, of our determination to make 
this Congress, along with the new Presi- 
dent, the instrument for meeting in full 
the Nation’s needs and, through our Na- 
tion, the needs of the world in this solemn 
hour. 

Not only must we carry this war 
through to final and complete victory, 
net only must we build the structure of 
international collaboration for the pres- 
ervation of peace and the promotion of 
increased prosperity and solid hope 
among the peoples of the world, but we 
must also bring forth from these Halls 
a democratically conceived and demo- 
cratically executed program for the as- 
surance of hope, opportunity, and worth- 
while employment of the skills and cre- 
ative abilities of our own American 
people in the years that lie ahead. The 
time for us to do these things is now. 
Not next year but this year. 

There are nations in the world where 
the loss of one man, particularly one 
who has been in a post of leadership for 
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as long as President Roosevelt has been 
would have plunged that nation into con- 
sternation and confusion. Ours is not 
sucha nation. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
gone to join the great figures of history, 
but in his place there rises the united 
spirit of the America that he loved and 
served. That spirit will take his place 
and, in cooperation with his altogether 
worthy successor, will carry on not only 
to victory over our foreign foes but to 
victory over the problems and perils 
which beset the dynamic and difficult age 
in the march of mankind in which God 
has called us to live and work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to make a few observations in regard to 
the annual appropriation bill. This, as 
we all recognize, is the appropriation for 
the Navy for the fiscal year 1946, in the 
sum of twenty-three or twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars. I take this opportunity to 
compliment the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations charged with 
writing this bill on the care and pains 
with which they have approached this 
subject. For over a month they have 
devoted their time to hearing officials of 
the Navy Department presenting their 
justification for the funds requested and 
in reaching a conclusion. 

I do not find myself in disagreement 
so much with reference to the dollars and 
cents which they have allocated to vari- 
ous naval activities as I do with refer- 
ence to certain policies, which have been 
changed in this appropriation bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations has made 
two changes in policy in appropriations 
which I feel it is my duty to bring to 
the attention of the House. The thought 
evidently behind these changes is a most 
laudable one, to insure economy in re- 
spect to the two cuts that the commit- 
tee was making in appropriations, but 
there also is the implication of bad faith 
on the part of the Navy which I feel it 
is my duty to bring to the attention of 
the House. 

In the case of the naval appropriation 
for pay, subsistence, and travel of officers 
and enlisted men, the committee has split 
the appropriation into two appropria- 
tions. The first appropriation will carry 
the expenses of the pay and subsistence 
of officers and enlisted men and the sec- 
ond will carry the expenses for the trans- 
portation and recruiting of this person- 
nel. For 19 long years this appropria- 
tion for the officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy has been an appropriation con- 
sisting of three subheads, one for pay, 
one for subsistence, and one for travel 
and recruiting, and at the end of the 
appropriations the tiree heads were 
lump-summed and made available for 
expenditure as one fund. 

The reason and justification for that 
was because it permitted some latitude 
by the Navy Department in making the 
necessary adjustments which might oc- 
cur during the year as between these 
various objects of expenditure. The 
Committee on Appropriations has always 
been informed of any deviation. The 
committee, in its report, states that it 
has made a cut in the travel appropri- 
ation of the Navy to give the same rate 
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as for the Marine Corps, namely, $191 
per officer, average travel. The per cap- 
ita rate estimated for the Navy was 
$315.33. The wide difference between 
these two figures results primarily from 
the fact that the training of the Marine 
Corps is concentrated in a few stations, 
whereas that of the Navy is scattered 
throughout the United States, due to the 
fact that the personnel was increased to 
over 3,000,000. There is a wide range of 
training required in the Navy due to ord- 
nance, engineering, electricity, radar, 
and radio, which could not apply to the 
Marine Corps. There are over 300 sta- 
tions in which officers of the Navy have 
to be transferred for their training, and 
there are only 4 in the Marine Corps. 
So I do not think it is on a firm basis 
to have the travel pay of the Navy equiv- 
alent to that of the travel pay of the 
Marine officers. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
cut, but to discuss rather the change in 
the policy with respect to the appro- 
priation itself, If the committee did not 
have confidence in the Navy Department, 
that it would not move funds from one 
subhead to the other, it could have so 
commented in its report in respect to it. 
There is a lack of confidence displayed 
which has not been warranted by the 
record which the Navy has made in this 
war in operations and with respect to the 
handling of funds, a reflection on con- 
duct of the Navy, of which I must take 
account. 

There is a parallel case with respect 
to the appropriation, “Aviation—Navy,”’ 
which, since its inception in 1922, has had 
four subheads. I particularly invite the 
attention of this distinguished committee 
to this because this matter is of serious 
importance with reference to a policy 
of the Navy. Ever since 1922, this ap- 
propriation has been under four sub- 
heads, one for instruments, one for main- 
tenance, one for experimentation, and 
one for the purchase of aircraft. The ap- 
propriation was then lump-summed and 
was available asone sum. In the case of 
this apprporiation also, the committee 
evidently did not trust the Navy Depart- 
ment. After the committee had made a 
cut of $70,000,000 in maintenance, on 
estimates which had been processed in 
the Department and in the Bureau o! 
the Budget, it withdrew the lump-sum 
clause from the bill, deleting the lan- 
guage “to be accounted for as one fund.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to cal! 
the attention of the gentleman to two 
expressions that he has uttered in his 
statement that are not quite compatible 
with my conception of propriety in in- 
terpreting another’s intent. He inti- 
mates a lack of trust or a lack of confi- 
dence upon the part of the committee. 
I do not think it is quite fair that the 
gentleman from Georgia use that termi- 
nology because it is not representative 
of the attitude of the committee, as far 
as those expressions are generally inter- 
preted. I would like to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this—and I am mak- 
ing this statement in behalf of the mem- 
bers of my committee and myself—it is 
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not lack of confidence; it is not lack cf 
+vist: it is simply utilizing our position, 
as we see it, to clarify certain problems 
which in future we can handle with a 
ereater degree of understanding. I 
would like to draw that line of demarca- 
tion in tle record. 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad when you 
broke this down from the lump-sum ap- 
yropriation that you did not have in 
mind any misuse or lack of confidence 
n the Navy. Now, accepting that ex- 
nlenation, then I ask where lies the jus- 
tification? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
‘ 19 
' Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The justification lies 
in the fact that as representatives of the 
people we undertake to use our own | idg- 
ment with respect to what we think 
chould be spent in the interest of the 
people and not to let legislation emanate 
from the Navy Department. 

Mr. VINSON. That is not involved. 
The gentleman from Vermont misses the 
point. There is no question of dollars 
end cents involved, and Iso stated. The 
argument is based upon the premise that 
heretofore it was a lump-sum appropria- 
tion. Now it is broken down in different 
categorics. When you do that, when 
there was a certain amount of flexibility 
in the lump-sum appropriation, it looks 
to me like someone had to draw the con- 
clusion that the lump-sum appropria- 
tion was not being properly adminis- 
tered, and therefore itemization and 
more cautious expenditure should be had 
by the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Let me ask 
my distinguished friend from Georgia, 
chairman of the legislative comrittee, 
this: He has referred specifically now to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Mr. VINSON. That is the one I was 
referring to when I was interrupted; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I think, as 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SHEPPARD] said, the words “lack of trust 
and confidence” are hardly the accurate 
words to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. VINSON. My vocabulary is lim- 
ited. Suppose I did use the wrong word, 
what was the motive that actuated it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. As the gen- 
tleman knows, this is one of the most 
important bureaus in the Navy. There 
Is no question about that. It has spent 
a tremendously large sum not only in 
fiscal 1946 but in fiscal 1945 and fiscal 
1944, In fiscal 1946 we are appropriating 
for 19,140 planes at a total cost of $2,- 
750,000,000. In the other three sub- 
heads—for instance, they asked for only 
$20,000,000 for : viation experimentation 
for 1945 and we give them $81,000,000 
in this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Iam not worried about 
the ficures, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. All right; let 
us stay with the big money; the other 
two items are big, too, maintenance and 
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procurement of acrolozical instruments. 
Does not the gentleman think the time 
has come when this Government has on 
hand 37,000 planes today that we should 
think a little bit of the taxnayer in view 
of the fact that he is going to have sad- 
dled on his back in the next 12 months 
$200,000.000,000 of debt? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Wait a min- 
ute now; let me answer it. Does not the 
gentleman believe we can take off a little 
bit without the chairman of one great 
committee telling the chairman of an- 
other great committee that we lack con- 
fidence in the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. No, no; that is not it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Now, going 
back to the separation of those powers; 
the gentleman understands it, of course 
he does; and the membership of the 
House will understand it, too, that in this 
appropriation of four or five or six bil- 
lion dollars for aeronautics, every dime of 
it can be spent on any one project to 
the exclusion of the others, without a 
separation; the gentleman understands 
that, does he not? 

Mr. VINSON. Under the language of 
the bill—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Now, is there 
anything wrong in this committee’s nail- 
ing them down and giving them just 
exactly what they want and telling them 
to spend it for the purpose for which they 
asked it? Is there anything wrong in 

hat? 

Mr. VINSON. The way the bill is 
written it is now broken down—a depar- 
ture from the practice followed since 
1922; and now, as the gentleman pointed 
out, there is a large expenditure to be 
made which may or may not be justified; 
therefore they break it down into four 
different categories. Heretofore it wa 
a lump sum, and if the Bureau of Aero- 

autics felt that a large amount could be 
used for instruments it could use it, ifa 
large sum was needed for maintenance 
they could use it for maintenance. There 
was flexibility in its use. Now it is 
broken down. The thought occurred to 
me that there was no justification for 
breaking it down if they were not appre- 
hensive that the lump-sum appropria- 
tions had not been properly used. 

Let us go one step further. The Pub- 
lic Works bill carries an item entirely in 
the form of a lump-sum appropriation 
for continental United States, not broken 
down. Why do they break it down in 
these particular items that have been 
carried so many years? For the reason 
that they thought $181 was enough in- 
stead of $313. Now they break it down 
in aviation because they think probably 
there may be too much expended for 
maintenance, too much expended for the 
purchase of aircraft. The thought it 
created in my mind was that this dis- 
tinguished committee lacked confidence 
in the Department. I have failed to find 
any clear justification for having broken 
it down. It is a difference in the matter 
of policy. In writing an appropriation 
bill Iam not concerned about the money 
at all; the question of money is not in- 
volved. I am concerned about the 
method by which the appropriation is 
made available. 
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Another point to which I respectfully 
invite the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee is section 
120. I believe section 120 will do a gross 
injustice to the personnel. What is the 
effect of section 120? If an officer re- 
ceives $100 rental allowance and he is 
assigned space in a housing facility un- 
der the National Housing Agency from 
which he rents it at $80 a month, the 
officer under the new provision will re- 
ceive as his monthly rent allowance an 
amount equal to the difference between 
the $100 to which he is entitled and the 
$30 rental of the space in the housing 
facility under the National Housing 
Agency. He will receive the sum of $20. 
If the officer is required to go to the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and pay the sum 
of $80, he has in reality paid it twice be- 
cause in this case the sum of $30 is al- 
ready deducted from his rental allow- 
ance by the Navy. Let us see how the 
law operates today. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, Mr. Chairman, where 
does he find the language that even re- 
motely gives him that kind of an inter- 
pretation? 

Mr. VINSON. Read section 120. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not have to 
read it because I have read it. I helped 
compose it. 

Mr. VINSON. Ifthe gentleman thinks 
I am in error, I respectfully suggest to 
him that he refer it then to the proper 
accounting officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment and he will verify the correctness 
of my statement, because that is exactly 
what happens. 

How it is done today? If an officer 
today rents quarters, he has a rental al- 
lowance of $100. If he rents quarters 
that cost him $80, the Government gives 
him the $100 and he pays the $80. He 
puts the $20 in his savings account or in 
his pocket. That is law on the books 
today. 

Now you have changed it and put it 
where it applies exactly like I said. Here 
is your error. The amount of the rent 
that he is paying is deducted before he 
gets his rental allowance. If his rental 
allowance is $100 and he is paying $89, 
then they deduct from his rental allow- 
ance $0, pay him the $20, and then he 
has to pay the additional $60 out of his 
own pocket. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam sure that the 
splendid gentleman from Georgia would 
not have me believe, after his long asso- 
ciation and personal and intimate ac- 
quaintenance with the legal intelligence 
down in our Navy Department, that they 
would be so stupid as to draw that kind 
of an interpretation from that provision. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know who 
drew it, but that is the correct interpre- 
tation today. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. Oh,no. That isan 
interpretation that somebody may be 
making; whom,I donot know. But does 
the gentleman mean to infer that our 
Navy Department would deduct under 
that language the man’s rental allowance 
and then take it out of his salary, too? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us read it. 


Sec. 120. For the fiscal year 1946 occupancy 
of emergency housing facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department or the 


National Housing Agency, on a 


rental basis, 
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_ by personnel of the services mentioned in the 
title of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, or 
by their dependents, shall not deprive such 
personnel of such amount of money allow- 
ances for rental of quarters as may exceed 
the rental charged for occupancy of such 
emergency housing facilities. 


I respectfully suggest to the gentleman 
that he consult the accountants in the 
Navy Department, and they will advise 
him that the interpretation I placed on 
that is absolutely correct. That is the 
reason I am pointing it out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatTman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, with 
the apparent rapid approach of the end 
of the war with Germany imminent con- 
cern is exercised by servicemen as to 
what is in store for them upon their re- 
turn home in the way of opportunities 
to make a mark for themselves in the 
business world. Always alert to the wel- 
fare of these men and women who have 
contributed their utmost in behalf of this 
country to defeat the aggressors who 
forced almost every nation in the world 
into this terrible conflict of destruction, 
the American Legion is taking a most 
active and commendable stand in their 
behalf. 


VETERANS DISTURBED OVER FUTURE 


Many thousands of veterans of this 
present war have completed their service 
and are being honorably discharged be- 
cause of injuries or other reasons. Mil- 
lions more will be released after Germany 
and Japan have unconditionally sur- 
rendered and are no loner needed in for- 
eign lands, These men’and women are 
rightfully disturbed over what their 
future will be when reentering civil life. 
Many of the Legion posts are setting out 
to look after their welfare when this 
occurs. 

VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 1 FATHERLY 

INTEREST IN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Legionnaires of the First World War 
naturally have a fatherly interest in 
servicemen of World War No.2. Many of 
them have sons of their own in combat 
service and are naturally anxious to see 
that all homecoming veterans are not 
confronted with the trials they suffered 
in being forced to sell apples on street 
corners to eke out a measly existence. 
They are to be commended for their fore- 
sight and solicitude to do whatever they 
can to make their infiltration in the busi- 
ness world successful, 

IS LOCAL COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


A comprehensive program has been 
designed by the national employment 
committee of the American Legion, of 
which Lawrence J. Fenlon is chairman, 
According to the report of this commit- 
tee, the goal has been set for 55,000,000 
jobs in order to absorb all workers who 
will be in the market for jobs after the 
war. Quoting from that report, Chair- 
man Fenlon said: 

Selling, distribution, and services are the 
grass-roots problem. They must be carried on 
where the people live, and, more than any 
other group, the American Legion is a grass- 
roots organization. The task must be une 
cGertaken at the community level, and an im- 
portant part of the Legion's program is a 
plan for cooperating in organizing the come 
munity for post-war jobs. 
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The only logical starting point is in a com- 
munity post-war employment center. Its 
job will be to get things going in the com- 
munity to coordinate the work of every 
element. 


Like the American Legion, Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, am deeply concerned over 
the future prospects of these service- 
men who have already come back, and 
the great multitude of others who will 
eventually return as heroes. Their fate 
is the concern of all Members of Con- 
gress, but, as pointed out by the Amer- 
ican Legion in resolutions which have 
been adopted by Legion posts and dis- 
trict meetings, assistance given these 
servicemen by the Government to enter 
business will be short-lived unless they 
are safeguarded from monoply in what- 
ever business they may enter. 


LEGION POST ADOPTS RESOLUTION 


Typical of these resolutions is the one 
adopted March 11, 1945, by the Eight- 
eenth Illinois District meeting of the 
American Legion at Hoopeston, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas a large number of World War No, 
2 veterans will return home looking for op- 
portunities to start their own business, due 
to the foresight of the American Legion in 
passing the bill of rights; 

Whereas certain large manufacturers oper- 
ating retail chain stores have already an- 
nounced that they intend to spend $500,- 
000,000 in a Nation-wide expansion program 
after the war to obtain a large share of the 
retail business. World War No. 2 veterans 
desiring to operate superservice stations, tire 
and battery stations, radio shops, and other 
lines of business in order to provide their 
loved ones with the necessities and a few lux- 
uries of life will find that they can hardly 
make a bare living when having to compete 
with manufacturer-owned chain stores locat- 
ed in every small town of 1,000 population or 
over; 

Whereas this would result in the bill of 
rights becoming a method of putting World 
War No. 2 veterans into debt instead of pro- 
viding the necessary assistance for which it 
was intended: Ee it 

Resolved, That the American Legion take 
immediate steps to have enacted national 
legislation to hold down the number of new 
chain-store outlets by means of excise taxa- 
tion; that no tax be placed on present chain- 
store outlets but that a heavy excise tax be 
placed on any additional chain-store outlets; 
that manufacturers should be satisfied with 
manufacturers’ profits and jobber profits 
making it possible for World War No. 2 vet- 
erans to engage in retail business with a fair 
chance of success; that freedom of individual 
enterprise is of importance equal to the “four 
freedoms” of the Atlantic Charter. These 
principles we regard as essential to the pres- 
ervation of the American way of life. To 
them we hereby dedicate ourselves unre- 
servedly, singly and collectively, and we 
highly resolve to work and fight to preserve 
the spirit of the bill of rights. 


While expansion of industry in general 
is necessary to provide employment, big 
business alone cannot supply the needed 
employment and opportunities to reach 
the desired goal of 60,000,000 jobs set by 
the late President Roosevelt after this 
war, or the goal of 55,000,000 jobs set by 
the American Legion. This expansion 
must not come at the expense of small 
business, as that can only mean monop- 
oly and defeat through lessening of buy- 
ing power. While the resolution above 
refers more particularly to rubber manu- 
facturers operating stores, there are 
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other expansion plans in the making 
some of them announced, which iney;_ 
tably will, if executed, curtail opportuni. 
ties for servicemen as well as small busi- 
ness as a whole in small manufacturing 
plants, distribution, or the services, 


AFFECT MANY TYPES OF BUSINESS 


Three of the larger rubber manufac- 
turing concerns now operate some 1,633 
stores over the United States. The com- 
bined sales of these 3 companies to- 
taled $1,852,859,000 last year. This rep- 
resented total sales, including those io 
the Government for the armed services, 
through their retail-store units and 
other general sales, as store sales alone 
are not separated. My remarks should 
not be construed as a general condem- 
nation of these rubber companies. They 
have done a fine job in this war. How- 
ever, I do view with alarm and concern 
their expansion into local retail business, 

The chief danger, however, lies in the 
variety of merchandise these manulf..c- 
turer-owned retail stores sell. One au- 
thority in the trade expressed the view 
that these big rubber-manufacturing 
stores handle 6,000 items. Some con- 
ception as to the conflict servicemen and 
small merchants will face in individual 
lines of retailing may be gained from 
the extent of the operations and the va- 
ried class of merchandise handled. A 
partial list from an abbreviated catalog 
shows the following commodities sold 
from these company-owned stores: 

Enamel-surface rugs, mixing bowls, refrig- 
erator jugs, cork luncheon-mat sets, dinner 
candles, casserole sets, knife sharpeners, 
paring knives, kitchenware (all types), was 
boards, stepladders, cleaning fluids, house 
brushes, emergency candle kits, electric light 
bulbs, fluorescent lighting fixtures, bathroom 
scales, vented room circulators, hose reels, 
gardening tools, hose nozzles, lawnette carts 
for garden, garden chemicals, spray kits, fish- 
ing tackle (all varieties), folding camp stools, 
flags, golf bags, sweat shirts, thermos bot- 
ties, luggage, swimming suits, auto tires, bat- 
teries, brake linings and shoes, baby ham- 
mocks for automobiles, sponges, bicycles and 
equipment, baby exercisers, Bibles, books, 
rain coats for men and women, men’s sweat- 
ers, work clothes, tools, electric light fixtures, 
bath accessories, wallpaper and accessories, 
paint brushes, dinnerware, ash-tray sets, 
hostess serving trays, fire ovenware, gener:| 
utility pans, pie plates, kitchen woodenware, 
drip coffee makers, baby high chairs, step 
stools, floor waxes, vaporizing moth cakes, 
moth crystals, toilet-lid covers, bath rugs, 
bathroom supplies, fireplace-type gas heat- 
ers, growing aids for gardens, mail boxes, 
lawn sprinklers, house markers, lawn and 
garden seeds, archery equipment (all kinds), 
card tables, camp blankets, camping cookin 
utensils, baseballs, gloves, etc., workmen's 
lunch kits, mens, women’s bowling shoes, 
toilet sets, automobile equipment, automo- 
bile accessories, automobile seat covers, first- 
aid kits, automobile polishes, beach sun 
glasses, toys, games, bookcases, men’s jackets, 
suspenders, belts, men’s semidress pants, 
hardware of many kinds, electric accessorics, 
insulation for homes, paints of all kinds. 


WHAT CHANCE WILL G. I. JOE HAVE? 


From this list it will be observed that 
many types of merchants, including wall 
paper, hardware, clothing, shoes electri- 
cal supplies, paints, books, rugs, furni- 
ture, tires, luggage, chinaware, plumbing 
supplies, and sporting goods will be af- 
fected. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that such stores with many types of 











re lise are in a position to ruin any 
G. 1. Joe who enters one of these lines 
limit ited capital, as he must. He 
one type of merchandise to sell, 
;: at the mercy of these large cor- 
ions since they can, if they so will, 
| one or more lines at cost or less until 
eliminated, and their original investment 
royed. 
W ELIMINATION PROCESS OPERATES 

) of these companies claim to have 

90 outlets each, or 60,000 agencies 


; yciated stores created among indi- 
vidual merchants to whom their mer- 
chandise is sold, which obviously adds to 
their control over distribution. These 


wiated stores are becoming more 
prevalent on the part of large multiple 
‘ corporations to expand sales of 
their own brands outside of their own 
stores. This move toward further mo- 
poly in distribution, production and 
ntrol over manufactured products is 
vy being followed by the largest chain 
yporations in drugs, oil and gasoline, 
hoes, rubber and automobile accesso- 
} This seems to be a policy which is 
erowing and could readily result in a 
few corporations eventually dominating 
production and distribution in all con- 
sumer goods. 
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AN ALARMING SITUATION 


To illustrate how this operation works, 
a seminational chain automobile acces- 
sory corporation not only has its own re- 
tail units in many parts of the United 
States but also sells to individual local 
merchants where it has no branch stores 
of its own. A merchant in a Middle 
Western State was franchised to sell this 
c ——. s merchandise in his commu- 
nity, which he operated for 8 years. The 
fr ‘hise was abruptly canceled and with 
the sc carcity of durable goods in which he 
cealt has been unable to obtain supplies 
from ether concerns because of protect- 
ing their regular customers. 

h 


be lis merchant was required to keep 
from $300 to $500 on deposit with this 
corporation and in addition he was com- 


pcelled to pay for merchandise in advance. 
He was not permitted to buy from any 
other manufacturer or wholesaler mer- 
chandise for which he had a demand; 
\ sressured to buy catalogs containing 
many items which he did not carry in 
kt; arbitrary price lists were sent him 
which were insisted upon and newspaper 
advertising to promote sales in its own 
res was used to bring about this re- 
These associate stores are forced 
to Operate on a time payment basis 
h compelled to pay cash for their 
own supplies. 


HIS BUSINESS IS DESTROYED 


Owing to the scarcity of merchandise, 
this local merchant received about 30 
percent of the goods ordered, yet this 
corporation has been establishing its own 
stores and supplying them with stocks of 
merchandise valued at $3,000 to $5,000. 
It is alleged by this retailer that more 
iavored prices are given to its own units 
than to associate dealers. There is no 
competition in buying as the company 
charges what it pleases and denies the 
right to buy elsewhere at lower prices. 

To quote from this merchant’s pre- 
cGicament, he writes; 
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We have dealt fairly and honestly with 
id our customers. We have built up 
a clientele through years of personal effort. 
Now we find all this destroyed by the ruthless 
action of a monopolistic corporation. We 
believe has an established policy to 
ship less merchandise to any associate than 
he pays for, and it is my opinion from per- 
sonal experience that ———— profits to the 
extent of from $50,000 to $100,000 yearly by 
this nefarious practice. When a corporation 
makes 90 percent of the mistakes in its favor 
it is no accident. 

It is also our opinion that ——— has 
launched a vicicus program to cancel out and 
dacostroy all established associate stores so 
that it can reap huge and swollen profits off 
the inexperienced, and the soldiers and sail- 
ors when they are discharged from the serv- 
ices and receive Government loans. 

We as an associate have committed no 
crimes except that of learning this business 
and refusing to buy inapplicable and un- 
salable merchandise. Our only crime is that 
we demand the richt and privilege to con- 
auct our business in our own way. 
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DEATH SENTENCE 


This dealer points out that no explana- 
tion was given for cancelation of his as- 
sociate franchise and that “under the 
present conditions of scarcity of mer- 
chandise the cancelation is a death sen- 
tence for our business.” 

COMPETITORS FOLLOW FOR SELF-PROTECTION 


When one of the big manufacturing 
corporations makes a move to enter the 
retail distribution field, competitors are 
forced to do likewise. This is illustrated 
by the fact that when one of the large 
rubber companies began opening stores 
to sell its own products, two of the other 
larger ones followed suit. When one put 
in sundry merchandise the others acted 
in accord. 

When one of the large oil companies 
leased filling stations to so-called inde- 
pendents with a string attached, the rest 
of them took similar action. When one 
of them began including other than pe- 
troleum products, all others branched 
out in that direction 

Competition forces such decisions, 
After VE-day it is anticipated these 
practices of esta vblishing associate stores 

r agencies will be extended to every ty pe 
of bu usiness and to more concerns in each 
line as a policy of self-protection against 
their competitors. It may be assumed 
that these transactions will have a string 
attached to them, whether written in the 
agreements or not, whereby these com- 
panies will have full control over opera- 
tions of these “associate stores,” and 
lacking in mutuality of these agreements. 

So-called Army and Navy stores are to 
be expanded 
for the purchase and sale of surplus war 

oods through a centralized private cor- 
poration. Returning servicemen will 
supposedly be given Management assisi- 
ance and credit on prescribed terms to 
the extent of half the inventory invest- 
ment with aid in securing loans from 
banks secured by the Government under 
the G. I. law. The management com- 
pany points out in its prospectus it in- 
tends to buy surplus war goods for redis- 
tribution to G. I. Joe’s who affiliate with 
this movement. Apparently there will be 
no competition, as these associate stores 
will be expected to buy exclusively frem 
this one concern, 


, according to one proposal, 
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BAITS FOR SERVICEMEN 

The obvious result of this plan would 
ke to give the selling company a monoply 
of this business and absolute control over 
the prices to be charged to these stores, 
which, it is stated, are to be established 
in trading centers in cities and small 
towns, to he sold at prices dictated by 
the sponsoring company. With no limi- 
tation on the number of these stores to 
be owned by servicemen it is plausible 
that they will be so numerous as to be- 
come destructive competitors. 

This would tend to create failures in 
which event the controlling company 
would take over the stores and stocks of 
merchandise with the servicemen hold: 
ing the bag. This grandiose scheme un- 
der the guise ef aiding returning heroes 
seeking to enter the retail business would 
handicap them in buying from other 
wholesale houses nearer by handling such 
merchandise which would enable them to 
purchase in smaller quantities to stock a 
greater number of items. 

Aside from this the American Legion 
should be commended for its worthy ef- 
forts to protect the men coming home 
from this Second World War who enter 
business from the encroachment of the 
big corporations already established and 
which are planning to expand their ac- 
tivities with the cooperation of large 
manufacturers. With their limited capi- 
tal they cannot hope, with security and 
assurance, for profitable operations. 
They will have but one store and will be 
at the mercy of their larger competitors 
with many units which can pass on any 
losass to combined operations or to the 
manufacturing company conducting 
such multiple branches. 

SHOULD NOT HAVE TO FIGHT FOR EXISTENCE 


The Congress should safeguard the 
businesses of these veterans against this 
cutthroat competition. Irrespective of 
efficiency, they cannot cope with the 
larger operators who have subsidies in 
the form of special considerations 
granted to them at the expense of the 
little businessman. In addition, corpo- 
rations with many units or manufac- 
turing companies operating them are in 
a position to absorb any losses. 

Without some safeguard for service- 
men that will enable them to go in busi- 
ness to protect them from monopolistic 
trade practices their loans under the law 
will be extremely risky. Many of them 
will undoubtedly lose whatever invest- 
ment they have made on their own 2c- 

ount, while the Government will be un- 
able to collect the guaranteed loans mace 
to them. 

These men who have fought for de- 
mocracy should not be made to fight 
acain for their existence against these 
strong odds when they eeturn heme in 
an effort to establish a business of their 
own. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
vicld to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] for a unanimous-conscnt 
requesi 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Arkansas |Mr. NORRELL] be given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReconD 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana 
for the purpose of making a unanimo Is- 
consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
in Committee and to include in those re- 
marks a statement I previously made on 
the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Mexico |Mr. FErR- 
NANDEZ |}. 5 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of my admiration and affection for 
Ernie Pyle, formerly of Indiana and now 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., I want to say a 
few words in tribute to his memory. 

He belonged to and was beloved by not 
only the people of New Mexico and In- 
diana where he lived, but he was held 
in high esteem by all of the people of 
the country. Ernie Pyle’s human stories 
of the battle fronts in Europe have 
earned him the love and gratitude of 
the fathers and mothers, and of the 
wives and sweethearts, of the boys over 
there, as well as the love and affection 
of the servicemen themselves. 

I believe when he left for the Pacific 
he had a premonition that his time had 
come, and I believe that that premoni- 
tion was reflected between the lines of 
his reports from that theater of war. 

His name and fame will forever live in 
the hearts of his countrymen whom he 

aily inspired to greater fortitude by his 
writings and his own heroic example. 

As a symbol of the courage and aspira- 
tions of the men at the front, for whom 
he so well spoke, he is deserving of the 
Congressional Medal, and I believe every 
soldier would want to see that honor be- 
stowed on him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois for 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Vest Virginta |[Mr. RANDOLPH] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6, page 1. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. STIGLER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2907) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1946, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. FENTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the situation with respect to supply of 
boxcars for moving grain in the Middle 
West area has reached most serious pro- 
portions. Country elevators are jammed 
with grain while mills are operating on 
an almost hourly basis because of in- 
sufficient transportation. Piles of grain 
on the farms and at railroad sidings are 
deteriorating on the ground, and yet the 
Government is calling on farmers to pro- 
duce more food. Millions of bushels of 
corn and sorghum that should be fed to 
livestock to help take care of the meat 
shortage are rotting. 

It is estimated that between seventy 
and eighty million bushels of grain are 
exposed to the weather in my Siate of 
Kansas. The biggest wheat crop in the 
history of my State, estimated at more 
than 231,000,080 bushels, will be ready 
for harvest in a few weeks, and there 
will be a meager supply of boxcars to 
trensport it. 

We know there is a limited supply of 
boxcars in the country, but the Office of 
Defense Transportation ought to see that 
a fairer allocation is made for the farm- 
ers of the Middle West to move the grain 
that is now spoiling, and see to it that 
mills are kept going. Too many of the 
cars have been moved to eastern States 
and are not being returned promptly for 
use in the Middle West. One of the big 
railroad lines in my section has only 
about 15 percent of its boxcars on its own 
lines. The remainder are held in other 
parts of the country. 

We know of the demand for cars to 
move war Materials, but even at that, 
wheat, corn, and other grains.are also 
war materials and entitled to a priority, 
subject only to the demands of the armed 
forces. The O. D. T. should get busy. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 2 years 
the building of a limited number of box- 
cars has been approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board and other agencies deal- 
ing with the question, but even at that 
there have not been enough to take care 
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of necessary replacements. We have 
built some cars for the devastated coun. 
tries of Europe, and we have built cars 
for South America. Mr. Speaker, I be. 
lieve as loyal Americans we want to 
cooperate in every way possible with our 
Allies and share with them just as far as 
we can. We want to be good neighbors 
to the countries adjoining us in the 
Western Hemisphere, but even at that I 
hardly understand why priority should 
be given to the manufacture of three oy 
four thousand new boxcars that were 
sent to South America during the last 2 
years when we are in such dire necd of 
cars right now at home to protect and 
move our food supply. 

I believe, too, the War Production 
Board ought to think twice before it 
approves an application now pending to 
build 1,500 new boxcars for Mexico, As 
I said before, a lot of cars have gone to 
devastated countries in Europe, but there 
is no devastation at present in South 
America or Mexico, 

I have just observed today there has 
been a cut-back in the building of ships 
on the west coast. Why not immedi- 
ately allocate that steel for the building 
of freight cars? Unless something is 
done promptly, a tremendous food crop 
is going to waste. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Horan] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I introduced H. R. 2923. 

It outlines a cooperative arrangement 
between four of our Pacific Northwest 
States and the Federal Government for 
the comprehensive development of the 
Columbia River. This bill differs from 
the other bills now offered for our study. 

It attempts to locate the authority in- 
volved as closely to the people of that 
area as is constitutionally possible. 

Having fixed the location of that au- 
thority it leaves most of the discretion 
of program and policy to the people of 
the area themselves. 

I have done this to open up for the 
purposes of discussion and consideration 
a new field of possibility regarding river 
authorities in general and the Columbia 
in particular. 

Forty years ago, before the automo- 
bile, before our extensive networks of 
roads and the extension of intersiate 
communications, such a consideration 
would not be needed. People could live 
in their valleys and smug communities 
and be aware of neighbors in adjoining 
valleys only in theory. Today, however, 
the peoples of States are truly neighbors 
in fact as well as in theory. 

They share both the responsibilities 
and the privileges that go with the de- 
velopment of our Nation’s rivers, 

Those rivers will be developed. It is 
in the national interest to do so. 

In World War No. 1 we went to the 
Tennessee to get nitrate. In World War 
No. 2 we are getting aluminum, 40 per- 
cent of our domestic needs, from the 
Columbia River. Must we always wait 
for war to awaken us to the regional and 
national values of our rivers? Is it be- 
yond our concepts—does it baffle our wis- 
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~ to do for peace and plenty that 
we quibble not to do for war and 


uction? 
Our rivers may and can be developed 
in ordance with the will of the peo- 


living within their drainage area or 
will be exploited for some other 


5 ua could not make the sun stand 
Neither can we stay the active 
e that calls for the full use, control, 
conservation of the rivers of this 
Therefore, in the spirit of one who 
i make a contribution to the fullest 
iscussion, I have introduced 


ble d 
2. 2923. 
e that it may help all of us to find 
t method that experience and the 
licht of our present wisdom can point 
out for the task that certainly lies before 
us and which we can neither deny nor 

} 

For 117 years the Federal jurisdiction 
the rivers of this Nation has in- 
reased. 

As the courts now interpret the com- 
merce clause in the Federal Constitution, 
our central Government now has the 
final authority of a river system from the 
( n to the upper end of the last brook 
in any watershed. 

That clause simply provides: “To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, 

nong the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

We, today, find ourselves in a tidal 

p of Federal jurisdiction. I believe 
that we should pause and review what 
has been done. 

We should take stock lest the jugger- 
ut of our own creation crush valuable 
units of local and State government 
which we should cherish and protect. 

In saying that I do not oppose the full 
part of the Federal Government in any 
river development. What I advocate is 
the full part of the peoples of the States 
themselves, for ours is still a Union of 
c : 
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With particular reference to the pro- 
gressive development of the Columbia 
River, I want to point out that, without 
exception, all of the projects necessary 
Will be self-liquidating. Every existing 
advantage in the shape of local and 
State agencies should be safeguarded to 
assure the repayment of the Federal ex- 
penditures, to cut down expense and 

void duplication. I feel that they 

should be given a voice and a part in any 
program. 
Experience shows that there are two 
ps in developing a river system: First, 
the actual construction of the physical 
properties; and second, their operation 
after they are built. 

These two steps are essential whether 
the end result sought is for domestic, 
municipal, stock or irrigation water, 
flocd control, navigation, power, soil con- 
servation, recreational facilities, sanita- 
ion, or any of the other increasing num- 
of benefits which accrue. Any me- 

m or method, therefore, which will 
arry out a river program must ade- 
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Jut also for the operation through the 

years and decades after construction. 
Proposals to achieve these ends rough- 

ly fall into three categories. The first 


consists of compacts between the States. 
Many Governors have advocated this 
procedure. I, myself, favor this ap- 
proach because it would tend to decen- 
tralize government, to me, a desirable 
trend particularly in our Nation and the 
world at this time. Yet without some 
modification and enlargement, it is not 
feasible. 

Compacts are tedious and the proce- 
dure is always difficult. Even though 
the physical projects and properties can 
be built by compacts when carried into 
the field of actual operation the ideal 
appears well nigh impossible. Such a 
loose arrangement certainly does not 
square with the multibillion dollar and 
multipurpose values that the Columbia 
presents. Some means must be found to 
give the States a practical participation, 
to allow them to cooperate fully with the 
Congress, the Federal administration, 
and with each other. 

It is that means which H. R. 2923 seeks, 

The second proposal grows out of the 
rivers and harbors bill, passed last 
winter and signed by the President on 
the 22d of December 1944. The bill rec- 
ognizes the fields of operation in river 
and land development of the Army engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture. It can 
be said that it fixes jurisdictions and lo- 
cates the Federal authority involved. 

Obviously the river and harbor bill, 
with its amendments, helps to end the 
interdepartmenal feuding that has 
haunted river, water, and reclamation 
development through the years. Much 
credit is due the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 

It has been welcomed by us who know 
the high character and high purpose of 
the men in these departments. Nothing 
can dilute the ultimate virtues of their 
services to regional and national welfare 
and progress. 

Let us recognize also that the integra- 
tion of these bureaus and departments 
will speed up the actual construction of 
the physical projects and properties. 
The personnel is there. The talent is 
here. The vision is there. Any pro- 
gram should take full advantage of the 
abilities of these public servants. 

H. R. 2923 proposes to do just that. 

However, the operation of these proj- 
ects after their construction is 
thing else. 

If we leave the second step to an agency 
headquartered in Washington, D. C., we 
2an expect trouble. If we leave that to 
the Federal agencies considered here, 
they will have to enormously expand and 
the specter of a Federal agency, with its 
center in the Nation’s Capital, will move 
into every community in the watershed 
and drainage area. This proposal would 
in the end be the greatest invasion of 
States’ rights of any of the three. Here, 
indeed, the States, as such, would pro- 
gressively cease to exist. 

Again we must turn to the pcssibilities 
oi local and State government. We must 
find a way for their cooperaticn with the 
Congress, the Federal administration, 
oarticularly the departments involved. 

The third alternative is a Federal 
agency with corporate powers. 
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But it must live, move, and have its 
being in the interstate area drained by 
the river. 

I would add another qualification. It 
must serve and be subject to the will of 
the resident population. 

T. V. A. is a Federal Agency. Its 
corporate existence lies within the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

It has served the people of that valley 


well. No one can review its decade of 
life without admitting its success. Even 
anti-administrationists do that. Fur- 


thermore, it has succeeded despite all of 
the problems and controversies that at- 
tended its inception. 

Right there I must call attention to 
the fact that this controversy has had 
a restraining influence and has served to 
make T. V. A. the servant of the people 
and the States which make up the Ten- 
nessee’s drainage area. Public opinion 
was involved and the T. V. A. had to 
make good. 

Yet the T. V. A., according to Mr. 
Lilienthal, its very able head, is a cor- 
poration with 130,000,000 stockholders. 
That being so, we could say that the 
Congress is the board of directors and 
the President is the chairman of the 
board. 

Just a little meditation will serve to 
point out the ultimate folly of such a cor- 
poration. Just a little meditation will 
serve to bear out the conclusion that in 
the day-to-day operation, the T. V. A. 
has neither a board of directors nor a 
chairman of that board. The Congress 
and the President are too busy to give 
that business the attention it deserves. 
The bulk of discretion and policy is left 
to three men. That they have served 
well is a credit to them, as individuals, 
rather than to the wisdom of the T. V. A. 
Act itself. 

The stockholders should be the people 
of the area. The board of directors 
should be people who are directly in- 
terested in the people of and the area 
drained by the river considered. 

To effect that, to allow for the mexi- 
mum of State participation, to facilitate 
the availability of the talents of every 
Federal agency capable of serving, I have 
introduced H. R. 2923. I ask only that 
it receive full consideration. 

It would set up, as I have said, a co- 
overative authority consisting of a 
Federal agency with powers that can be 
guided by the people of the area drained 
by the Columbia. 

There are four Pacific Northwest 
States; namely, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. The Commission 
would, therefore, have five members— 
one each appointed by the President of 
the United States from the four States, 
from lists of residents submitted by the 
governors, and one to be appointed at 
large. . 

In addition, it is suscvested that eech 
State set up a Columbia Basin commis- 
sion of seven members with the Siate 
director of conservation and dev 
ment, or equivalent Officer, as chairman. 

These would naturally function at 
their appropriate duties within the 
States. The bill also provided for their 
membership on the Columbia River Co- 
operative Authority Advisory Committee. 
Also on that committee would be the 
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four governors and, in addition, the Di- 
rector of Conservation and Develop- 
ment—or equivalent officer—of Wyo- 
ming. The Columbia system drains a 
small portion of that State. 

This committee will be advisory in fact 
as well as in name. In important mat- 
ters their majority will and consent must 
be obtained before any proposals are sub- 
mitted to Congress. In matters affect- 
ing the tax burden to be assumed by any 
project they are authorized to suggest 
a program to the Commission. The 
Commission is required to review its 
work and program before the committee 
at least once a year. 

The advisory committee is given full 
powers to set up an executive committee 
of nine members and to draw up its own 
bylaws to govern its procedure. 

Now it may be argued that: 

First. Both the Commission and the 
advisory committee are too large. Let 
it be said in answer to this that the Co- 
lumbia River’s future demands the fuil- 
est and most adequate consideration. If 
I could, I would have provided for a dele- 
gate assembly to consider its compre- 
hensive future. 

The advisory committee, however, 
Should serve that purpose very well. 
The Commission’s size was dictated by 
the number of States which have major 
areas in the watershed. 

Second. Again, it may be argued that 
the proposal is not constitutional. As to 
that, I have sought opinions. All agree 
that it is not unconstitutional. In the 
name of the continuation of a govern- 
ment of workable checks and balances, 
we should expect the courts to accept 
this cooperative arrangement. 

Again, let me repeat: This Nation of 
ours is a union of States and the Federal 
Government will profit from fully rec- 
ognizing the existence of States as such. 

Around the world plans are being con- 
sidered for the repairing of rivers. The 
ravages of erosion, ignorance, and time 
have seen civilizations go as surely as 
rivers run down the hills and plains and 
on into the sea, as the rivers declined 
in their ability to contribute to peace 
and plenty. Conflicts arose over who 
should have the diminished portion that 
was left. 

The famous Jordan, where once was 
cradled the beginnings of our faith, is 
hoped to be comprehensively reclaimed. 
The Chinese are working on the Yellow 
River to avert the pestilence and famine 
which that wayward waterway has 
brought to China. 

In the past, it has been war that has 
served to pcint out the crucial values of 
our rivers to us. 

Can we not now seek to appreciate 
them as mediums of peace and seek to 
set up some method of cooperation 
among neighbors that will glorify the 
future years? 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Rains (at the 
request of Mr. JARMAN), for 2 weeks, on 
account of official business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrclled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 
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§.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes; 

S. 288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S.514. An act for the relief of the Bald- 
win Bros. Paving Co.; 

8.530. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment in certain lands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, 
Tex., for highway purposes; and 

8.531. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, a 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will resume its 
hearings on the ship-sale bill, H. R. 
1425, on Thursday, April 19, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PusBLiIc LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m, to 
consider H. R. 1392. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce at 10 o’clock a. m. Mon- 
day, April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


397. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Director of the Budget, certifying that 
the Post Office Department is within the 
quota set by that Bureau under date of 
March 8, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

398. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in a 
Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Airport, Yelver- 
ton, South Devon, England on December 26, 
1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

399. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the ninth report of the Attor- 
ney General covering the period from De- 
cember 15, 1944, through April 9, 1945; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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400. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting copy of an order cance! 
ing certain charges existing as debts due ¢ 
United States by individual Indians «; 
tribes of Indians; to the Committee on J; 
dian Affairs. 

401. A letter from the Attorney Genera! 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 348 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 montis 
under the authority vested in him by the saiq 
statute, together with a statement of the 
reason for such suspension; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


id 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUDIIc 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LUDLOW: Committee of conference, 
H. R. 2252. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
(Rept. No. 430). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 145. Joint res- 
olution providing for membership of the 
United States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (Rept 
No. 431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2937. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of displaced labor in 
relation to the economic effects flowing from 
scientific and technological developments; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2938. A bill to amend the Code ol 
Laws of the District of Columbia, with respect 
to abandonment of condemnation proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 2939. A bill to prevent discrimina- 
tion against blind persons and persons with 
impaired visual acuity in the administration 
of the civil service laws and rules; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R. 2940. A bill to fix the price of crude 
petroleum and its derivatives and fixing a 
parity formula; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R. 2941. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of the entire amount found due in the 
settlement of accounts of deceased membe!s 
of the armed forces, without the appointment 
of a legal representative of the estate; to tle 
committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 2942. A bill granting certain tax 
benefits to members and former members of 
the armed forces; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 2943. A bili to provide a commission 
to consider proposais and to formulate 4 
plan for an appropriate memorial to the 
late President of the United States, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 2944. A bill to continue in effect sec- 
tion 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
as amended, relating to the exploration vi 
certain commodities; to the Committee ob 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2945. A bill to amend section 47c of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, °s 
amended. so as to authorize credit to stu- 
Gents now or hereafter enrolled in the senicr 
division of the Reserve Ofiicers’ Trainin: 
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; for military training received while on 
ve Guty in the Army, Navy, Marine 
( s, or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a 

of instruction in the Naval Reserve 
Training Corps; to the Committee on 
ry Affairs. 
H.R.2946. A bill authorizing appropria- 
for a permanent program of scientific 
h in the interest of national security; 
>» Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 
H.R. 2947. A bili to authorize the consoli- 
n of lands on the Sisseton Indian Reser- 
S. Dak., and for other purposes; to the 
( mittee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 
1 R. 2948. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
ended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation; to the Com- 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
H.R. 2919. A bill to amend the National 
vice Life Insurance Act of 1940, to provide 
the automatic extension for a second 5- 

period of 5-year level premium term 

es: to the Committee on World War 
s’ Legislation. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 2950. A bill to grant increased pen- 
ns to certain veterans, and widows of vet- 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 

tion, or the China Relief Expedition, 
se pensions have not been increased by 

t legislation; to the Committee on Pen- 
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By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R.2951. A bill to exempt certain mem- 
; of the Economic Stabilization Board 
1 certain provisions of the Criminal Code; 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 
H R. 2952. A bill authorizing the President 
he United States to award posthumously 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Franklin 
D Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 





By Mr. COFFEE: 
H. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to create a 
Commission on Tax Integration, and for other 
rposes; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. GREEN: 
H.J.Res.157. Joint resolution to declare 
1uary 30, the birthday of our great Presi- 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a national 
iday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 
H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution declaring 
birthday of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
» be a legal holiday; to the Committee on 
» Judiciary. 
3y Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 
H.J.Res.159. Joint resolution authorizing 
erection on public grounds in Springer- 
Ariz., of a memorial to Gustav Becker; 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds 
By Mr. SHAFER: 
H. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution rec- 
mmending that any parties or organizations 
ivocating overthrow of the United States 
Government be prohibited from entering 
didates in any State or National elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BLAND: 
H. Res. 223. Resolution providing addition- 
{ compensation for certain employees of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
es; to the Committee on Accounts, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
Py the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
ture of Chile, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by expressing deep sympathy with regard to 
the death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
irs, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the naturalization laws in such 
manner as to grant citizenship privileges to 
natives of the Philippines; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the naturalization laws in such 
manner as to grant the privilege of citizen- 
ship to Koreans; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to include by amendment the Territory of 
Alaska in the provisions of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, and all other highway 
legislation; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Siate of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
act speedy legislation to increase the com- 
pensation of mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Ire- 
land, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States expressing deep 
sympathy on the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of San 
Salvador, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States in regard 
to the loss of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Costa 
Rica, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States in regard to 
the loss of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Mexico, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States in regard to the 
loss of our late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enter into negotiations with Canada for 
acquisition of the land upon which the 
Alaskan Highway is constructed; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to investigate the policies of the Secretary 
of the Interior relating to land withdrawals 
in Alaska; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
not to pass H. R. 2400 without an amend- 
ment that Finnish persons wishing to settle 
in this country be permitted to enter the 
United States generally on a nonquota basis, 
and to settle in Alaska in the same manner 
and on the same terms as in any State of the 
Union; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enlarge harbor facilities and build a break- 
water with a ferry landing approach attached 
thereto in Tongass Narrows adjacent to 
Ketchikan, laska; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to encourage small business and to make the 
fullest possible provision for jobs in private 
enterprise to returning veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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Also, memorial of the Lescislature of the 
State of California, memorializinge the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation similar to S. 1100 of the 


Seventy-eighth Congress, second sion, re- 
garding promotion of officers on the retired 
list of the Army after specified ye vf serv- 


ice on active duty; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature ! 
State of California, memorializine the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide a wage readjustment for Postal 
Service employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializine the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
give full consideration to giving preference 
richts to returning veterans in sales riehts to 
surplus commodities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 2953. A bill for the 
Comdr. William H. 
Navy, retired; to 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 2954. A bill for the relief of John 

Hamlet; to the Committee on Claim 
By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 2955. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lena 

Rottenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 2956. A bill for the relief of 
R. Cohen; to the Committee o 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 2957. A bill for the relief of 
Hirst; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 2958. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
J. Wilson and Margaret J. Wilson: to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 2959. A bill to extend the contract for 
carrying the mail on star route No. 37303: to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virgin by re : 

H. R. 2860. A bill to correct the n ‘val rec 
ord of William Robert Cove; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Vir ‘ 

H.R. 2961. A bill to confe jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine 
and render judgment 
Herfurth, Jr., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims 

H. R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Justin P. 
Hopkins; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texa 

H.R. 2963. A bill for the relief of William 

Phillips; to the Committee on Claims 


relief 
Booth, United States 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause I of rule XXII, netitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

393. By Mr. BELL: Memorial of ths 
tometric Society of Greater Kan City, uj] 
resolution of that body, urging that a p- 
arate Corps of Optometry be establi 
the Army of the United States as provided 
in H. R. 1699. Signers of the adopted reso- 





lution are: Dr. Guy G. Har} Dr. H. D 
Ward, Dr. Charles P. Caldwell, Dr. M 1el J 
Berri, Dr. F. B. Toussaint, D J Ss 
Shockey, Dr. H. R. Toub, Dr. W. C. & 

Dr. S. Herman Shurin, Dr. V ur R. En 

Dr. Erschell C. Davis, Dr. C. I r R 

Dr. Albert J. Hakan, Dr. D. M berg, Il 
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"Michael B. Kendis, Dr. J. Shurin, Dr. Thomas 
M. Conboy, Dr. D. R. Davis, Dr. Lou Ankersen, 
Dr. M. B. EKanitz, Dr. B. D. Whitehead, Dr. 
Ray O. Stahl, Dr. John D. G’Sell, Dr J. Max 
Daniel, Dr. C. B. Ingram, Dr. J. W. Parker, 
Dr H. W. Hagenah, Dr. Buy E. Wend. The 
resolution was forwarded by Dr. Ray O. Stahl, 
secretary of the society; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

394. By Mr. COFFEE: Petition adopted by 


the Sumner-Victory Post, No. 3070, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
post officers of which are Commander Wil- 
liam Castle, Quartermaster Frank E. Cole, 
and Adjutant Norman Hawkins, urging that 
the House of Representatives concur in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 34, authorizing the 
President to confer upon William L. Mitchell 
the posthumous rank of major general, and 
signed by Messrs. Dean R. Abbott, G. L. 


Larsen, and Oscar Z. Johanson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

395. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Mrs. 
Elien M. Peterson and 12 others of Reading, 
Mass., being a declaration of principles in 
the form of a pledge for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

396. Also, petition of Anita Cerchione, of 
Stoneham, Mess., and nine others of the 
Eighth Massachusetts District, members of 
the Women’s Columbus Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, with reference to the ex- 
tension of an invitation to Italy to partici- 
pate in the Conference of Allied Nations at 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

397. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Order 
of Sons of Italy in America, petitioning the 
President of the United States, (1) To rec- 
ognize Italy as a full and equal ally; (2) to 
use his good offices to the end that the 
United Nations recognize Italy as a full and 
equal ally; (3) to use his good offices with 
the sponsoring powers to see to it that Italy 
be invited forthwith to attend the San Fran- 
cisco Conference; and (4) to extend lend- 
lease aid to Italy so that her present economic 
distress may be relieved by the resumption 
of industry and production through said 
aid; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

398. Also, petition of the third ward Dem- 
ocratic committee and associated Democratic 
clubs of Hoboken, N. J., requesting the United 
States Government and other Allied Nations 
to recognize Italy as an ally and invite Italy 
to the San Francisco Conference; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

399. Also, petition of the Christopher Co- 
lumbus Memorial Committee of Hoboken, 
N. J., requesting the United States Govern- 
ment and other Allied Nations to recognize 
Italy as an ally and invite Italy to the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

400. Also, petition of New Jersey State 
Legislature (Senate Joint Resolution 10), 
memorializing Congress to provide a veterans’ 
general medical and surgical hospital in the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

401. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of residents 
of the Ninth Congressional District of Brook- 
lyn with reference to the recognition of Italy 
as an ally; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

402. By The SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Los Angeles, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to have an 
investigation made of the housing shortage 
in that city; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

403. Also, petition of Polish-American Con- 
gress, New Hampshire Division, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to condemnation of partition of Poland 
according to decisions of the Crimean Con- 
ference and requesting adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

404. Also, petition of American Legion post 
of the Capital City Business and Professional 
Men's Post, No. 316, Austin, Tex., petitioning 
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consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a world organ- 
ization possessed of the authority to main- 
tain peace throughout the world, using force 
against aggressor nations if necessary; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

405. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Eagle Post No. 211, Eagle Pass, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the establishment of a world 
organization possessed of the authority to 
maintain peace throughout the world, using 
force against aggressor nations if necessary; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

405. Also, petition of the Democratic Party 
of Guatemala, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expression 
of deep sympathy on the death of our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

407. Also, petition of the Middletown Civil 
Club, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the establishment of 
a national holiday on January 30, in mem- 
ory of our late President; to the Committee 
on the judiciary. 

408. Also, petition of the council of the 
city of Los Angeles, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
speedy passage of H. R. 2071, a bill affecting 
the salaries of postal workers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

409. Also, petition of Lebanese residents 
of Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
sympathy in regard to the loss of our late 
President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

410. Also, petition of National University 
Committee of Burrell D. Hodges, Detachment 
Marine Corps League, Norfolk, Va., and of the 
National Defense Committee, Old Dominion 
Post, No. 67, American Legion, Norfolk, Va., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the establishment of a na- 
tional university as a permanent utilitarian 
monument; to the Committee on Education. 

411. Mr. HAND: Petition of the Cumber- 
land County License Beverage Association of 
New Jersey with 5,000 signatures, protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 2082, 
and other prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, Aprit 19, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we would make our 
hearts, cleansed by Thy forgiving grace, 
a temple of Thy presence, knowing that 
only to the pure dost Thou grant the 
vision of Thy face. We come asking, not 
that Thou wouldst give heed to the fal- 
tering petitions our lips frame but that 
Thou wilt bend Thine ear to the crying 
of our deep need. We bring to the altar 
of prayer our inmost selves, cluttered 
and confused, where good and evil, the 
petty and the great, are so entwined. 
May the eternal immensities shame our 
little thoughts and ways. May the vision 
of what we might be convict us of what 
we are. In this great day of Thy visita- 
tion, may we miss not the things belong- 
ing to cur peace and to the peace of the 
world, Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wuire, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, April 18, 1945, wa 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Pr 
dent of the United States submitti: 
nominations were communicated to {) 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secye- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of iis 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts muy 
be made, and for other related purposes; _ 

S. 288. An act for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S. 514. An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

S. 530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., for 
highway purposes; and 

S. 531. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif,, 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CURTAILMENT OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, individ- 
uals learn in life that the applicability 
of rules in human activity changes with 
time, circumstance, and condition. A 
great Democrat, Grover Cleveland, sct 
forth what he thought was a definite 
Policy ingrained in the Constitution 
when he said in substance that it was 
the business of the people to support 
the Government and not for the Govern- 
ment to support the people. 

Yet, after his time, conditions 
changed, and we modified that rule in 
our practice to the extent of permitting 
Government, in times of great national 
emergency, to do even that which Grove! 
Cleveland said it should not do. When 
the world depression came upon us, the 
Government of the United States, actinz 
as the agent of the people—because oi 
the united strength of all of us—engaged 
in palliative measures. Then the great 
war came upon us and the people 
through their Government did the im- 
Possible. Latent qualities were redis- 
covered in our people; inventive genius, 
untiring energy went into action. But 
bureaucracy, which had undergone 2 
necessary growth during the period of 
palliative measures, extended itself oul 
of all proportion to military necessity 
during the war period. 

The people of this country will, in the 
post-war period, find themselves in the 
exact opposite condition to that in which 
they found themselves during the period 
of the palliative measures. Now our 
people, as individuals and organizations, 
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nossess some $250,000,000,000 worth of 
United States bonds. Bank deposits are 
more than $140,000,000,000. Our people 
have saved in excess of $100,000,000,000 
since Pearl Harbor. Money is looking 
for investment. 

Now we are in a position with our tre- 
mendous backlog of demand really “to go 
to town.” We have the economic re- 

urces; we have a trained labor corps; 
we have reborn confidence, renewed 
courage, and reinvigorated faith to ex- 
yiore and build and create. And finding 
ourselves in this position, we see no rea- 
son why we, the people, should not say 
to these bureaucrats who would now 
want to interfere with our economic re- 
birth, “Get thee behind us.” 

We observe that these bureaucrats who 
came into existence during the palliative 
years and the war emergency are im- 
pressed with the noticn that they should 
remain on the job and the boss of the 
iob. As in Russia in the years of the 
Czar, these bureaucrats are proving a 
hindrance to progress. Many of them 
in their time and season did a worth- 
while job. But now they are no longer 
needed. Conditions and circumstances 
have indeed changed. 

It is in the light of this dynamic 
change of circumstances that I respect- 
fully suggest that now is the opportune 
time for Congress and President Truman 
to curb and curtail the Federal bureauc- 
racy. To do so would give a shot in the 
arm to the American public. Through 
the saving of a billion dollars in the Fed- 
eral Budget our people would be im- 
pressed with the fact that efficiency and 
economy had once more become the order 
of the day and that the extravagant Fed- 
eral overhead was on its way down. Con- 
gress for its own part in the forthcoming 
Budget should take the ax to the bureau- 
cratic organizations which have outlived 
their usefulness and which will be detri- 
mental to our national growth during 
the post-war period. And President Tru- 
man, I am hopeful, will give a directive 
to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget along the lines I have mentioned. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL-WELFARE LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, tributes 
to the memory of our late beloved Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, are still 
pouring in from all over the world. From 
persons in every walk of life comes the 
recognition of his leadership in the tasks 
of winning the war, his great qualities as 
Commander in Chief, his vision and 
courage as a Statesman in preparing for 
the peace. 

Those of us who worked closely with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt during his 35 years 
in public life also remember his leader- 
ship against the peacetime perils of a 
Nation “ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-fed.” 
The people of our land and of nations 
throughout the world stood united be- 
hind him in war because they knew that 
In peace he had never ceased to fight 
ior the freedom, welfare, and dignity of 
the common man, for justice and oppor- 
tunity for all, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

. Among the many lasting monuments 
in which the memory of Franklin D. 


Roosevelt is enshrined is the great hu- 
manitarian and social legislation he 
sponsored. Over 16 years ago he said 
in his speech accepting the nomination 
for Governor of New York: 

In social legislation, in education, in 
health, in better housing, in the care of 


the aged, we have gone far, but we must 
go farther. 


Nearly 11 years ago, on June 8, 1934, he 
sent to Congress his famous message 
dealing with social-security legislation. 
Then he said: 

Among our objectives, I place the security 


of the men, women, and children of the 
Nation first. 


To the attainment of that goal he 
gave his heart and mind throughout his 
service to the people, first as Governor 
of New York State, then as our Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief. 

This year commemorates the tenth 
anniversary of the adoption of the So- 
cial Security Act, which provides a 
foundation on which our country has be- 
gun to build into reality some of the 
vision he held for the American people. 
Just a few months ago Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had stated that he intended 
to recommend to the Congress improve- 
ments in existing social-security legisla- 
tion to help ease the transition from war 
to peace. 

During recent years I have carefully 
kept a record of the speeches and state- 
ments of Franklin D. Roosevelt on so- 
cial security, health, and welfare mat- 
ters. His words will be a source of in- 
spiration to those who intend to carry 
on the good things which he helped to 
start. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as a part of my remarks 
excerpts on social security and health 
from the speeches and statements of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to record the 
lasting debt we owe to him for his lead- 
ership and for the aspirations he left 
with us for fulfillment. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

1928: “In social legislation, in education, 
in health, in better housing, in the care of 
the aged, we have gone far, but we must go 
farther.” (Acceptance of nomination for 
Governor of New York, October 16, 1928.) 

1928: “We pledge a consideration of the 
subject of old-age pensions * * * I he- 
lieve that the time is definitely at hand for 
the State of New York to give definite study 
to the great humanitarian question of pre- 
venting destitution among the thousands of 
our citizens who become too old to maintain 
for themselves the adequate standards of 
life to which as Americans they are entitled. 

“We pledge * * * the further liberali- 
zation of the laws relating to the welfare of 
mothers and children.” (Campaign address, 
Bufialo, N. ¥., October 20, 1928.) 

1928: “We need an expansion of medical 
service to every out-of-the-way corner in the 
cities and on the farms. 

“We need a drastic revision of the poor 
laws, * * * this State can, as I believe 
it will, pass a proper and adequate old-age 
pension law. (Campaign address, Rochester, 
N. Y., October 28, 1928.) 

1929: “New social conditions bring new 
ideas of social responsibility. The problem 
of how to take care of the aged poor outside 
of State institutions is now occupying the 
attention of other States of the Union as well 
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as of foreign countries. We can no longer be 
satisfied with the old method of putting them 
away in dismal institutions with the ac- 
companying loss of self-respect, personality, 
and interest in life. 

“This State abandoned some time ago the 
principle of institutional care for poor chil- 
dren, and adopted the method of helping 
them in their own homes. Similar provision 
should be made for old age.” (Governor 
Roosevelt recommends the creation of a com- 
mission to study the problem of old-age as- 
sistance, February 28, 1929.) 


1930: “Then there is another very im- 
portant matter, and that is our public 
health. It is becoming increasingly appar- 


ent that illness is a thing which can be pre- 
vented as well ascured. There is much sound 
common sense in the traditional Chinese 
method of paying the doctor for the days you 
are well, instead of for the days that you are 
sick.” (An address before the State Charities 
Aid Association, New York City, January 17, 
1930.) 

1930: “I look forward to the time when 
every young man and young woman entering 
industrial or agricultural or business activity 
will begin to insure himself or herself 
against the privations of old age. The 
premiums which that young man or young 
girl will pay should be supplemented by 
premiums to be paid by the employers of the 
State, as well as by the State itself. In that 
way, when the young man or young girl has 
grown to old and dependent age, he or she 
will have built up an insurance fund which 
will maintain them in comfort in their years 
of reduced activity. In this way, their as- 
sistance will be a result of their own efforts 
and foresightedness. They will be receiving 
not charity, but the natural profits of their 
years of labor and insurance. I hope to have 
the opportunity of continuing my efforts to 
obtain this kind of old-age insurance which 
our most progressive thought demands.” 
(Campaign address, Rochester, N. Y¥., October 
21, 1930.) 

1931: “Our American aged do not want 
charity, but rather old-age comforts to 
which they are rightfully entitled by their 
own thrift and foresight in the form of in- 
surance. It is, therefore, my judgment that 
the next step to be taken should be based 
on the theory of insurance by a system of 
contributions commencing at an early age. 
In this way all men and women will, on 
arriving at a period when work is no longer 
practicable, be assured not merely of a roof 
overhead and enough food to keep body and 
soul together, but also enough income to 
maintain life during the balance of their 
days in accordance with the American stand- 
ard of living.” (The annual message to the 
legislature, January 7, 1931.) 

1931: “The success or failure of any gov- 
ernment in the final analysis must be meas- 
ured by the well-being of its citizens. 
Nothing can be more important to a State 
than its public health; the State’s para- 
mount concern should be the health of its 
people.” (The Governor transmits to the 
legislature a report of the special health com- 
mission, February 19, 1931.) 

1931: “What impresses me most is that 
insurance as a whole is a constantly chang- 
ing and a constantly growing force in our 
individual lives and in our business lives. 
As the world becomes more and more civi- 
lized and stabilized we are able to give pro- 
tection against more and more forms of po- 
tential dangers or losses. That is why I 
have at all times been so ready to go along 
with new forms of insurance to Meet new 
needs. In other words, I have been a con- 
sistent opponent of the school which takes 
the position that because a new form of 
risk has never been written before it should 
not be undertaken in the future.” 

“I use this example of unemployment in- 
surance because I am certain in my own 
mind that what is now an experiment affect- 
ing about 100,000 workers in this country 
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‘will! become the universal practice through- 
out the country during the coming genera- 
tion.” (Address on unemployment insure 
ance, New York City, March 6, 1931.) 

1931: ‘The dole method of relief for un- 
employment is not only repugnant to all 
sound principles of social economics, but is 
contrary to every principle of American citi- 
zenship and of sound government. Ameri- 
can labor seeks ro charity, but only a chance 
to work for its living. The relief which the 
workers of the State should be able to anti- 
cipate, when engulfed in a period of indus- 
trial depression, should be one of insur- 
ance, to which they themselves have in a 
large part contributed. Each industry it- 
self should likewise bear a part of the 
premium for this insurance, and the State, 
in the interest of its own citizens.” (A rec- 
cmmendation for a commission to investi- 
gate unemployment insurance, March 25, 
1931.) 

1931: “One of these duties of the State is 
that of caring for those of its citizens who 
find themselves the victims of such adverse 
circumstances as makes them unable to ob- 
tain even the necessities for mere existence 
without the aid of others. That responsi- 
bility is recognized by every civilized nation. 

“While it is true that we have hitherto 
principally considered those who through ac- 
cident or old age were permanently in- 
capacitated, the same responsibility of the 
Siate undoubtedly applies when widespread 
economic conditions render large numbers of 
men and women incapable cf supporting 
either themselves or their families because 
of circumstances beyond their control which 
make it impossible for them to find remun- 
erative labor. ‘To these unfortunate citizens 
aid must be extended by Government—not 
as a matter of charity but as a matter of so- 
cial duty.” (Message of Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the New York Legislature on 
relief policy, August 28, 1931.) 

1932: *In January 1929 I suggested an im- 
mediate study of the problem of the security 
of elderly people against want, and in 1930 
a special legislative committee made a report 
and recommendations thereon. I had hoped 
that their recommendations would include a 
plan by which a contributory system would 
be set up in addition to taking care of our 
present old people. It was my thought that 
in this way the financial burden on leccali- 
ties and on the State would, while at first 
heavy, be greatly reduced over a pericd of 
years through the coming into cperaticn of an 
annuity fund built up in large part by con- 
tributions made during the working years of 
the individual citizens.” (The annual mes- 
sage to the legislature, January 6, 1932.) 

1934: “Fear and worry based on unknown 
danger contribute to social unrest and eco- 
nomic demoralization. If, as our Consti- 
tution tells us, our Federal Government was 
established among other thing ‘to promote 
the general welfare,’ it is our plain duty to 
provide for that security upon which wel- 
fare depends.” 

“These three great objectives—the security 
of the home, the security of livelihcod, and 
the security of social insurance—are, it seems 
to me, a minimum of the promise that we 
can offer to the American people. They 
constitute a right which belongs to every 
individual and every family willing to work. 
They are the essential fulfillment of measures 
already taken toward relief, recovery, and 
reconstruction. 

“This seeking for a greater measure of 
welfare and happiness does not indicate a 
change in values. It is rather a return to 
values lost in the course of our economic 
development and _ expansion.” (Message 
from President Roosevelt to the Congress, 
June 8, 1934.) 

1934: “We seek the security of the men, 
women, and children of the Nation.” 

“To use the agencies of Government to as- 
sist in the establishment of means to provide 
sound and adequate protection against the 
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vicissitudes of modern life—in other words, 
social insurance.” (The first fireside chat 
of 1934, June 28, 1934.) 

1934: “Let it be well remembered that the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and children to whom I have referred, scat- 
tered throughout our Nation, have no spien- 
did hospitals for their care, have no medical 
attention, * * * have no opportunities 
for adequate education, and can but suffer 
the ills of their lives according to their own 
ind‘v.dual circumstances, 

“We must do first things first. The care of 
the disabled, the sick, the cestitute, and the 
starving in all ranks of our population—that, 
my friends, is the first thing.” (Dedication 
of veterans’ hospital, October 19, 1934.) 

1924: “There is also the problem of eco- 
nomic loss due to sickness—a very scrious 
matter for many families with and without 
incomes, and therefore, an unfair burden 
upon the medical profession. Whether we 
come to this form of insurance soon or later 
on, I am conficent that we can devise a sys- 
tem which will enhance and not hinder the 
remarkable progress which has been made 
and is being made in the practice of the 
professions of medicine and surgery in the 
United States.” (Acdress to Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Committee on Esonomic Security 
on the Problems of Economic and Sccial 
Security, November 14, 1934.) 

1°35: “Closely related to the broad prob- 
lem of livelihood is that of security against 
the major hazards of life. Here also a com- 
prehensive survey of what has been attempted 
or accomplished in many nations and in 
many Svates proves to me that the time has 
come for action by the National Government. 
I shall send to you in a few days definite 
recommendations based on these studies. 
These recommendations will cover the broad 
subjects of unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance, of benefits for children, 
for mothers, for the handicapped, for ma- 
ternity care, aud for other aspects of de- 
pendency and illness where a beginning can 
no'v be made.” (Message to the Congress of 
the United States, January 4, 1935.) 

1935: “The establishment of sound means 
toward a greater future economic security of 
the American people is dictated by a prudent 
consideration of the hazards involved in our 
national life. No one can guarantee this 
country acainst the dangers of future depres- 
sions but we can reduce these dangers. We 
can ecliminate many of the factors that cause 
economic depressions, and we can provide the 
means of mitigating their results. This plan 
for economic security is at once a measure of 
prevention and a method of alleviation.” 
(Message of President Roosevelt transmit- 
ting social-security recommendations, Jan- 
uary 17, 1935.) 

1935: “This law, too, represents a corner- 
stone in a structure which is built but is by 
no means complete—a structure intended to 
lessen the force of possible future depres- 
sions, to act as a protection to future admin- 
istrations of the Government against the 
necessity of going deeply into debt to furnish 
relief to the needy—a law to flatten out the 
peaxs and vallcys of deflation and of infla- 
tion—in other words, a law that will take 
care of human needs and at the same time 
provide for the United States an economic 
structure of vastly greater soundness.” 
(Statement by President Roosevelt upon 
signing the social-security bill, August 14, 
1935.) 

1935: “While the amounts provided in the 
act do not give the amount of insurance and 
protection which I should like to see, it is a 
definite beginning along the proper read. It 
is a step which should have been taken in 
America a generation ago as it has been taken 
in other countries. * * * 

“It is the foundation upon which we hope 
in America to provide a real form of finan- 
cial security for workers, so that the specter 
of unemployment and old-age destitution 
may be banished from the American home 
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and farm.” (Statement included as a note 
in the public papers of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt commenting on a statement issued upon 
—— the Social Security Act, August 14. 

1938: “The enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Act marked a great advance in afford. 
ing more equitable and effective protection 
to the people of this country against wide- 
spread and growing economic hazards. The 
successful operation of the act is the bes; 
proof that it was soundly conceived. How- 
ever, it would be unfortunate if we assumed 
that it was complete and final. Rather, we 
should be constantly seeking to perfect and 
strengthen it in the light of our accumulat- 
ing experience and growing appreciation of 
social needs.” (Public letter to Chairman o; 
the Social Security Board recommending 1i}- 
eralizing the old-age insurance system, April 
28, 1838.) 

1938: “I am also confident that each year 
will bring further development in Federa} 
and State social security legislation—anqd 
that is as it should be. * * * 

“We have come a long way. But we stil! 
have a long way to go. There is still today 
a frontier that remains unconquered—ay 
America unreclaimed. This is the great, the 
Nation-wide frontier of insecurity, of human 
want and fear. This is the frontier—the 
America—we have set ourselves to reclaim.” 
(Radio address on the third anniversary of 
the Social Security Act, August 15, 1938.) 

1939: “All of us want better provision for 
our older people under our social-security 
legislation. For the medically needy we 
must provide better care.” (Annual messace 
to the Congress, January 4, 1939.) 

1939: “We have a right to be proud of the 
progress we have made in the short time the 
Social Security Act has been in operation 
However, we would be derelict in our respon- 
sibility if we did not take advantage of the 
experience we have accumulated to strength- 
en and extend its provisions. * * * 

“I cannot too strongly urge the wisdom of 
building upon the principles contained in 
the present Social Security Act in affording 
greater protection to our people rather than 
turning to untried and demonstrably un- 
sound panaceas. * * * 

“We shall make the most orderly progress 
if we look upon social security as a develop- 
ment toward a goal rather than a finished 
product.” (Message to Congress from Pres!- 
dent Roosevelt, January 16, 1939, concerning 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
1939.) 

1939: “I have been concerned by the evi- 
dence of inequalities that exist among the 
States as to personnel and facilities for 
health services. There are equally serious 
inequalities of resources, medical facilities 
and services in different sections and among 
different economic groups. These inequali- 
ties create handicaps for the parts of our 
country and the groups of our people which 
most sorely need the benefits of modern med- 
ical science. 

“The objective of a national health pro- 
gram is to make available in all parts of our 
country and for all groups of our people the 
scientific knowledge and skill at our com- 
mand to prevent and care for sickness and 
disability; to safeguard mothers, infants, and 
children; and to offset through social insur- 
ance the loss of earnings among workers who 
are temporarily or permanently disabled.” 
(Message to Congress on the national health 
program, January 23, 1939.) 

1939: “It will be exactly 4 years ago on the 
fourteenth of this month that I signed the 
original Social Security Act. As I indicated 
at that time and on various occasions since 
that time, we must expect a great program 
of social legislation such as is represented in 
the Social Security Act to be improved and 
strengthened in the light of additional ex- 
perience and understanding. These amend- 
ments to the act represent another tremen- 
dous step forward in providing greater sc- 
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curity for the people of this country.” 
Statement by the President on Avgust 11, 


1939, on signing the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1939.) 
1940: “There is still need for the Federal 


Government to participate in strengthening 
nd increasing the health security of the 
* 1% * 


Nation. 

“In order that at least a beginning may 
be done, I now propose for the consideration 
of the Congress a program for the construc- 
tion of small hospitals in needy areas of the 
country, especially in rural areas, not now 
provided with them. Hospitals are essential 
to physicians in giving modern medical serv- 
ice to the people. In many areas present 
hospital facilities are almost nonexistent. 
The most elementary health needs are not 
being met.” (Message to the Congress rec- 
ommending the construction of hospitals in 
needy areas of the country without such fa- 
cilities, January 30, 1940.) 

1940: “We are still, however, quite distant 
from the objective which we seek—the se- 
curity and the high standards of living for 
every man, woman, and child which the re- 
sources and manpower of America makes 
p ssible. ° e ° 

“Our progress must continue to be a steady 
and deliberate one—we cannot stand still, 
we cannot slip back. We must look forward 
to certain definite things in the near future. 
For example, the benefits of social security 
should be broadened and extended; unem- 
ployment insurance should cover a larger 
number of workers. Our old-age pension 
system must be improved and extended; the 
amount of the pension should be increased, 

nd, above all, these pensions must be given 
in a manner which will respect the dignity 
of the life of service and labor which our 
citizens have given to the Nation. 


iz o + 
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“There is nothing in our present emer- 
to justify a retreat from any of our 
social objectives—conservation of resources, 
assistance to agriculture, housing, and help 
to the underprivileged.” (Speech by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Teamsters Union, Sep- 
tember 11, 1940.) 

1940: “The social gains of recent vears, in- 
cluding insurance and other benefit rights, 
must be preserved unimpaired. * * * 

“I recommend to the Congress early con- 
sideration of the problems thus recognized, 
and enactment of the necessary legislation 
incident to preserving insurance protection 
under the Social Security Act.” (President 
Roosevelt’s message to the Congress, Septem- 
ber 14, 1940.) 

1941: “There is, of course, still room for 
improvement in our social-security system. 
I have repeatedly recommended that it be 
extended to cover many of the occupations 
now specifically exempted under the act. 
Also, the health provisions of the Social 
Security Act are now inadequate to cover 
the costs of medical care and provide for 
temporary or permanent disability.” (State. 
ment included as a note in the public papers 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt commenting on a 
radio address of 1938.) 

1941: “I recommend the continuance in 
full measure of the social-security programs. 
“his includes not only the payment of old- 
age benefits as required b~ law but also aid 
to youth and continued payments toward 
the State aid of old persons not covered by 
the insurance benefits; aids to children and 
to the physically handicapped. * * * 

“Furthermore, I deem it vital that the 
Congress give consideration to the inclusion 
in the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem and the unemployment compensation 
system of workers not now _ covered.” 
(Budget message for the fiscal year 1942, 
January 3, 1941.) 

1941; “Many subjects connected with our 
ial economy call for immediate improve- 


+ 


ment, As examples: 
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“We should bring more citizens under the 
coverage of old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

“We should widen the opportunities for 
adequate medical care. 

“We should plan a better system by which 
person’ deserving or needing gainful em- 
ployment may obtain it.” (Message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union, January 6, 
1941.) 

1941: “They (the President and the Prime 
Minister) desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” (Atlantic 
Charter, August 1941.) 

1942: “I oppose the use of pay-roll taxes 
as a measure of war finance unless the work- 
er is given his full money’s worth in in- 
creased social security. From the inception 
of the social security program in 1935 it has 
been planned to increase the number of per- 
sons covered and to provide protection 
against hazards not initially included. By 
expanding the program now, we advance the 
organic development of our social security 
system and at the same time contribute to 
the anti-inflationary program. 

“I recommend an increase in the coverage 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance, addi- 
tion of permanent and temporary disability 
payments, and hospitalization payments be- 
yonce the present benefit programs, and lib- 
eralization and expansion of unemployment 
compensation in a uniform national system. 
I suggest that collection of dditional con- 
tributions be started as soon as possible, to 
be followed 1 year later by the operation of 
the new benefit plans. 

“Additional employer and employee con- 
tributions will cover ‘ncreased disbursements 
over a long period of time. Increased con- 
tributions would result in reserves of several 
billion dollars for post-war contingencies. 
The present accumuiation of these contribu- 
tions would absorb excess purchasing power. 
Investment of the additional reserves in 
bonds of the United States Government 
would assist in financing the war. 

“The existing administrative machinery 
for collecting pay-roll taxes can function im- 
mediately. For this reason congressional 
consideration might be given to immediate 
enactment of this proposal, while other 
necessary measures are being perfected.” 
(Budget message of the President to the 
Congress, January 5, 1942.) 

1942: “I am convinced that the best solu- 
tion of the problem would be a uniform na- 
tional system of unemployment insurance 
with adequate benefit provisions.” (Letter 
of the President to Speaker Raysurn, Janu- 
ary 19, 1942.) 

1942: “This is the time to strengthen, not 
to weaken, the social-security system. It is 
time now to prepare for the security of work- 
ers in the post-war years. * * * This is 
one case in which social and fiscal objectives, 
war and post-war aims are in full accord. 
Expanded social security, together with other 
fiscal measures, would set up a bulwark of 
economic security for the people now and 
after the war and at the same time would 
provide anti-inflationary sources for financ- 
ing the war.” (President Roosevelt in letter 
to Senator George, October 3, 1942.) 

1943: “When you talk with our young men 
and women, you will find that with the op- 
portunity for employment they want assur- 
ance against the evils of all major economic 
hazards—assurance that will extend from the 
cradle to the grave. This great Government 
can and must provide this assurance. 

“T have been told that this is no time to 
speak of a better America after the war. 
I am told it is a grave error on my part. 
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I dissent, 
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“If the security of the individual citizen, 
or the family, should become a subject of 
national debate, the country knows where I 
stand.” (President Roosevelt's message to 
Congress, January 7, 1943.) 

1943: “We fight today for security for our 
Nation and at the same time we can endeavor 
to give our citizens and their families secu- 
rity against attacks from without, and against 
fear of economic distress in old age, in pov- 
erty, sickness, involuntary unemployment. 
and accidental injuries. We need to look 
forward to the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives—world peace, democratic society, and 
a dynamic economy 


- * - ¥ * 
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Because of their basic importance to our 


national welfare during the war and after 
the war, it is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress will give these matters full considera- 
tion during this session. We must not re- 
turn to the inequities, insecurity, and fears 
of the past, but ought to move forward to- 
ward the promise of the future.” (Trans- 
mitting to Congress two reports of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, March 10, 
1943.) 

1943: “Among many other things, we are 
today laying plans for the return to civilian 
life of cur gallant men and women in the 
armed services. They must not be demobi- 
lized into an environment of inflation and 
unemployment, to a place on a bread line 
or on a corner selling apples. We must this 
time have plans ready, instead of waiting to 
do a hasty, inefficient, and ill-considered job 
at the last moment. 


* “ * * * 





“But the members of the armed forces have 
been compelled to make grea 
sacrifice and every other kind of sacrifice 
than the rest of us, and are entitled to defi- 
nite action to help take care of their special 
problems. 

“The least to which they are entitled, it 
seems to me, is something like this: 


economic 


“1. Mustering-out pay to every member of 
the armed forces and merchant marine when 
he or she is honorably discharged, large 
enough in each case to cover a reasonabie 
period of time between his discharge and 
the finding of a new job. 

“2. In case no job is found after diligent 
search, then unemployment insurance if the 
individual registers with the United States 
Employment Service. 

“3. An opportunity for members of the 
armed services to get further education or 
trade training at the cost of their Govern- 
ment. 

“4. Allowance of credit to all members of 
the armed forces, under unemployment com- 
pensation and Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, for their period of service. For 
these purposes they should he treated as if 
they had continued their employment in pri- 
vate industry.” (Radio address, July 28, 
1943.) 

1943: “It happens that today is also the 
anniversary of the day in 1935 when our 
own American Social Security Act became 
law. 

“That humanitarian law made a real be- 
ginning toward the abolition of want in this 
country. More than 60,000,000 workers with 
their own contributions are building security 
for their old age and for their families in case 
of death. Several million are already enjoy- 
ing benefits. However, in ail fairness, and 
in all equity, we should extend these bene- 
fits to farmers, farm laborers, small business- 
men, and others working for themselves or 
in occupations specifically excluded by law. 
Ve should extend social security to provide 
protection against the serious econcmic haz- 
ard of ill health (Statemer 


ry of the signing of the A 





t on the 
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1943: “As the war grows tougher and as 
new problems constantly arise in our domes- 
tic economy, changes in methods and changes 
in legislation may become necessary. 

“We should move for the greater economic 
protection of our returning men and women 
in the armed forces and for greater educa- 
tional opportunities for them. And for all 
our citizens we should provide a further 
measure of social security in order to pfro- 
tect them against certain continuing hazards 
of life. 

“All these things, as well as eventual de- 
mobilization, should be studied now, and 
much of the necessary legislation should be 
enacted. I do not mean that this statement 
should be regarded in any way as an intima- 
tion that we are approaching the end of the 
war. Such an intimation could not be based 
cither on fact or on reason. But when the 
wer ends, we do not want to be caught again 
without planning or legislation, such as oc- 
curred at the end of the last war. 

“On all these, and on other subjects, I 
expect to communicate with this Congress 
from time to time.” (President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress, September 17, 1943.) 

1914: “Last July I recommended to the 
Congress a minimum program to assist 
service men and service women in meeting 
some of the problems they will face when 
discharged. This included mustering-out 
pay for every member of the armed forces 
sufficient to provide for a reasonable period 
after discharge. I also urged an educational 
and training program to enable those demo- 
bilized from the armed forces to further their 
education and training and to prepare for 
peacetime employment. I am confident that 
the Congress will take early action along 
these lines. 

“The permanent pregram of social security 
initially adopted in 1935 provides a frame- 
work within which many of the problems of 
demobilization can be met. This frame- 
work of unemployment insurance and retire- 
ment benefits must be reinforced and ex- 
tended so that we shall be better equipped 
for readjustment of the labor force and for 
the demobilization of the armed forces and 
civilian war workers. 

“Pressing economic need has forced many 
workers to continue in employment or seek 
work even when disability, old age, or care 
of young children would have made retire- 
ment from the labor force preferable. Ex- 
tension at the present time of the coverage of 
the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system to many groups now denied protec- 
tion and expansion of the scope of the sys- 
tem to include disability benefits would per- 
mit these workers to retire after the war. 
The old-age and survivors’ insurance system 
should also be amended to give those in the 
armed forces credit for the period of their 
military service. 

“The proposed changes in the social- 
security law would provide the necessary 
minimum protection for nearly all individ- 
uals and their families, including veterans of 
the present war. They would provide bene- 
fits additional to veterans’ pensions, veter- 
ans’ compensation, and national service life 
insurance in case of death or disability 
attributable to military service. 

“I repeat my recommendation that the 
present unemployment insurance system be 
strengthened so that we shall be able to 
provide the necessary protection to the mil- 
lions of workers who may be affected by re- 
conversion of industry. I prefer an exten- 
sion of coverage and liberalization of unem- 
ployment benefits to any special legislation, 
such as that providing for dismissal pay- 
ments through war contractors. I also rece 
ommend the adoption of a program of Fed- 
eral unemployment allowance for members 
of the armed forces. Furthermore, I suggest 
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Congress consider the establishment of un- 
employment insurance for maritime em- 
ployees and a temporary system of unem- 
ployment allowances for those in Federal 
service who, because of their wartime em- 
ployment, have been unable to build up 
rights under the existing system.” 
2 * * * 

“I earnestly urge the Congress to retain 
at this time the scheduled increase in rates. 
High employment and low rates of retire- 
ment during the war have added to social- 
insurance reserves. However, liabilities for 
future benefits based on the increased war- 
time employment and wages have risen con- 
currently. The increase in contributions 
provided by existing law should now become 
effective so that the contributions will be 
more nearly in accord with the value of the 
insurance provided and so that reserves may 
be built up to aid in financing future bene- 
fit payments.” (Budget message for the fis- 
cal year 1945, January 10, 1944.) 

1914: “We have come to a clear realization 
of the fact that true individual freedom can- 
not exist without economic security and 
independence. ‘Necessitous men are not free 
men.’ People who are hungry and out of a 
job are the stuff of which dictatorships are 
made. 

“In our day these economic truths have 
become accepted as self-evident. We have 
accepted, so to speak, a second Bill of Rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless 
of station, race, or creed. 

“Among these are: 

* « * * * 


“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health. 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment.” (Annual message to 
Congress, January 11, 1944.) 

1944: “The public will understand that as 
a nation we are committed to social security 
and will undoubtedly increase and not de- 
crease its benefits. Already some other na- 
tions have a larger degree of social security 
than we.” (President’s statement on sign- 
ing H. R. 5564, “An act to fix the tax under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for calendar year 
1945,”” December 16, 1944.) 

1945: “I hope that the Congress will give 
early consideration to extension and im- 
provement of our social-security system and 
will reexamine the financial basis of the 
program, 

* * S -, ” * 


“I have already emphasized the need to 
strengthen our _ social-security program. 
With respect to the reconversion period, I 
am particularly concerned over the fact that 
broad categories of workers are not covered 
by present legislation and that present 
standards for unemployment compensation 
are not adequate in many States. To pro- 
mote employment opportunities and to 
assure the proper occupational adjustment of 
returning veterans and war workers, a strong, 
integrated system of public employment 
offices is a basic necessity. We can best 
accomplish this objective by the establish- 
ment, through permanent legislation, of an 
effective national employment service with 
adequate coverage throughout the Nation. 
For the reconversion period we should pro- 
vide assistance for travel and retraining of 
war workers, 

* * - - > 


“Our program should include provision for 
extended social security, including medical 
care, for better education, public health, and 
nutrition; for the improvement of our homes, 
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cities, and farms; and for the development of 
transportation facilities and river valleys.” 
(Budget message of the President to the Con- 
gress, January 3, 1945.) 

1945: “In turn, others of the economic 
rights of American citizenship, such as the 
right to a decent home, to a good education, 
to good medical care, to social security, to 
reasonable farm income, will, if fulfilled, 
make major contributions to achieving ade- 
quate levels of employment. 

. * * * * 

“An expanded social-security program and 
adequate health and education programs 
must play essential roles in a program de- 
signed to support individual productivity 
and mass purchasing power. I shall commu- 
nicate further with the Congress on these 
subjects at a later date.” (President's mes- 
sage on the state of the Union, January 6, 
1945.) 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Government which 
are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or histor- 
ical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLEy and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
include under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act individual employers of 
employees covered by said act 
“Whereas the provisions of the Social Se- 

curity Act pertain only to certain employees; 

and 

“Whereas individual employers while con- 
tributing to the social-security fund for the 
benefit of such employees, receive no benefits 
for themselves; and 

“Whereas it is only just and equitable that 
such employers should be entitled to the 
benefits of the Social Security Act: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized and urged to take immediate 
action to include under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act the individual employers 
of those employees already covered by said 
act. 

“2. The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit copies of this joint resolution, 
properly authenticated, to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 

“3, This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
prevent counties, cities, or other subdivi- 

ions of any State from imposing income, 

wage, or other similar *axes upon nonresi- 
dents of such State 

“vyhereas the city of Philadelphia now 
levies a tax upon wages; and 

Whereas many residents of New Jersey are 
employed in the city of Philadelphia and are 
required to pay this tax to the city of Phila- 
delphia, resulting in inequities to many resi- 
dents of the State of New Jersey, especially 
those residing in the southern counties of 
our State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to enact legislation to pre- 
vent counties, cities, or other subdivisions of 
any State from imposing income, wage, and 
other similar taxes upon nonresidents of such 
State. 

2. The secretary of state is directed to 
transmit copies of this joint resolution, prop- 
erly authenticated, to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Cambridge, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of the so-called merchant sea- 
men's bill of rights legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The petition of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
New Providence Presbyterian Church, Mof- 
fats Creck, Va., favoring the establishment 
of a Christian world order and government; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RETIREMENT OF SERVICEMEN AFTER 25 
YEARS’ SERVICE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in 
the RecorD a resolution adopted by Ed- 
ward C. Call Post, No. 285, the American 
Legion, Department of Indiana, favor- 
ing amendment to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, in such 
manner that all former servicemen who 
are suffering from service-connected dis- 
abilities amounting to 10 percent or more 
may be retired after 25 years of service, 
regardless of age, and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and 
printed in the REcorp. 

To the Committee on Civil Service: 

Wherefore it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that former servicemen who have sus- 
tained service-connected disabilities amount- 
ing to 10 percent or more do not generally live 
the average length of life allotted to other 
citizens who have not experienced the hard- 
ships of military and naval service; and 

Whereas the Civil Service Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended to March 7, 1942, provided 
that civil-service employees may retire after 
they have attained the age of 60 years and 
have been civil-service employees for @ pe- 
riod of 30 years: Now be it 

Resolved by Edward C. Call Post, No. 285, 
the American Legion, Department of Indiana, 
That the said Civil Service Act heretofore re- 
ferred to be amended in such manner that 
all former servicemen who are suffering 
with service-connected disabilities amount- 
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ing to 10 percent or more may be retired after 
25 years of service, regardless of age, on the 
same compensation and retirement pay as 
other civil-service employees who may retire 
after having served 30 years as Civil-service 
employees; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the United States Sen- 
ators and each of the Members of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Indiana 
who are now serving in the Congress of the 
United Siates. 
FRANK M. MARTIN, 
CHARLES W. CHAMBERS, 
AUSTIN ROYER, 
Committee on Resolution. 
The above resolution was adopted by Ed- 
ward C. Call Post, No. 285, the American Le- 
gion, in regular meeting held on the 13th 
day of February 1945. 
Attest: 
BERNARD B. Burks, 
Commander. 
ROLAND W. MINICH, 
Adjutant. 
The ahove resolution, adopted by Edward 
C. Call Post, No. 285, the American Legion, 
was adopted by the Seventh Indiana District 
of the American Legion, Department of In- 
diana in a meeting held at Franklin, Ind., 
on the 25th day of March 1945. 
Attest: 
Byron V. Hoover, 
Commander, Seventh. Indiana District. 
FLloyp H. GricssBy, 
Acting Adjutant. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS OVER THE RADIO AND IN THE 
PRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition from Lee Ralph 
Phipps, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
Townville, Pa., informing me that he and 
the members of his church, 250 in num- 
ber, are heartily in favor of Senate bill 
599, introduced by me, to stop all liquor 
advertising. I ask unanimous consent to 
present the petition and that it be print- 
ed in the Record and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce 


TOWNVILLE, PA, March 27, 1945. 
My DEarR Mr. CapPer: My church, including 
230 members on last Sunday unanimously 
instructed me to write you assuring you of 
our hearty support in your bill for the stop- 
ping of lquor advertisements over the radio 
and in the press. here are no justifying 
reasons for permitting this but a great many 
valid reasons why it should be prevented. We 
are asking you to communicate our request 
to our representatives in Congress, either 
personally or upon the floor. 
Yours fraternally, 
LEE RALPH PHIPPS, 
5 Pastor, Methodist Church. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

H.R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting the fullest utiliza- 
tion of available personnel and facilities of 
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other departments and agencies and coordi- 
nation of activities abroad of the United 
States under a Foreign Service for the United 
States unified under the guidance of the De- 
partment of State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 192). 


HOSPITAL CENTER IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably with an amendment the bill 
(S. 223) to provide for the establishment 
of a modern, adequate, and efficient hos- 
pital center in the District of Columbia, 
and I submit a report (No. 193) thereon. 
This represents hearings intermittently 
taken during the Jast 18 menths, and I 
am hopeful that Senators may find tim 
to read the report when it is printed an< 
familiarize themselves as much as the 
report and the testimony will permit with 
the hospital conditions in the District, 
which need serious correction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as foliows: 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S.899. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal! prop- 
erty, and for other purposes,” approved June 
19, 1878, as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S.900. A bill to provide that service as a 
cadet, midshipman, or aviation cadet shall 
be credited for pay purposes, and that service 
as a cadet or midshipman shall be credited 
for retirement purposes, in the case cf mili- 
tary and naval personnel; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S.901. A bill for the relief of Mary Wachter; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S.$02. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer Air- 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.903. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in the State 
of Montana to John J. Akers; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill CH. R. 2625) to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF NAZI AND JAPANESE 
OFFICERS FOR CRIMES COMMITTED 
AGAINST AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 121), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 
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Whereas ample proof exists that a large 
number of civilians and members of the 
armed forces of the United States, who are 
captives of Germany and Japan, are subject 
to deliberately barbarous and inhuman 
treatment at the hands of their captors, in 
open violation of the rules of warfare sub- 
scribed to and observed by civilized nations 
and peoples; and 

Whereas in numerous cases disarmed and 
defenseless American prisoners have been 
murdered after their surrender; and 

Whereas these atrocities have caused un- 
told suffering on the part of the whole 
civilian population and particularly on the 
families of the vietims; and 

Whereas these crimes of officers and men 
of the German Army are in accordance with 
the teachings officially laid down in the basic 
German army manual for the instruction of 
officers in the army of Nazi Germany, the 
Kriegsbrauch in Landkriege, which is in con- 
travention of the rules of the Hague Con- 
vention relating to the treatment of 
prisoners of war; and 

Whereas the instructions laid down in the 
above-mentioned military manual are fol- 
lowed throughout the present war by both 
German and Japanese authorities; and 

Whereas by their recorded acts of cruelty 
the members of the German Nazi and 
Japanese Governments and many known of- 
ficers and men of the armies of both coun- 
tries have placed themselves outside the pale 
of all laws, military or otherwise, and have 
forfeited all right to claim protection or im- 
munity from punishment commensurate in 
severity with the magnitude of their crimes; 
and 

Whereas repeated official declarations have 
emanated from the Governments of the 
United Nations that machinery will be set 
up and methods devised to mete out ap- 
propriate punishment to both German and 
Japanese war criminals, through whose acts 
soldiers and citizens of the United States and 
the members of their families have suffered; 
and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
speaking for the citizens at large and espe- 
cially for the victims of atrocities some of 
whom are killed and some of whom have been 
made to suffer needlessly, approves unre- 
servedly of the preceding paragraph: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that all ranking officers of the Nazi and 
Japanese Governments as well as all officers 


and men who have been responsible for 
crimes against cur soldiers, and for the suf- 
fevine thereby inflicted upon the members of 
their families, be prosecuted as soon as they 
are apprehended; and that, if present mili- 
tary and international law does not ade- 
quately provide for punishment of persons 


resyonsible for such crimes, further efforts 
should be undertaken to modify such law to 
the extent necessary to provide for such 
punishment. 
THE HOM™ GUARD—ADDRESS PREPARED 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 

|2tr. TEOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
lecve to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
Gress entitled “The Home Guard,” prepared 
by Vice President Truman for delivery at the 
eracuation exercises of the twenty-eighth 
session of the National Police Academy, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, on April 14, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROCSEVELT BY DEAN ALFANGE 


{Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Gclivered by Dean Alfange on April 17 at the 
memorial services of the Liberal Party at 
Manhattan Center, New York City, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—AD- 
DRESS BY EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING, 
NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN 
LEGION 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of universal military training, de- 
livered by Edward N. Scheiberling, national 
commander of the American Legion, at 
Washington, D. C., on April 18, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO ERNIE PYLE 


|[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Reconp an editorial 
entitled “Ernie,” from the Washington Daily 
News of April 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY FATHER FLANAGAN AT BAN- 
QUET IN TRIBUTE TO MR. HENRY MON- 
SKY 


{[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address in 
tribute to Mr. Henry Monsky, international 
president of B'nai B'rith, delivered by Father 
Flanagan, of Boys Town, Nebr., at a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on February 26, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


REXABILITATION OF INDIA—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM D. PAWLEY 

|Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article by Hon. 

William D. Pawley regarding India and its 

future from the Miami Daily News of Feb- 


ruary 11, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


PUBLICITY OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE FORT WAYNE SENTINEL 


|Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 


‘entitled “Commendable Action,” from the 


News-Sentinel of Fort Wayne, Ind., of April 
4, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


BRETTON WOODS—ARTICLE BY EDWIN A. 
LAHEY 

{Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorD an article en- 

titled “Bretton Woods,” by Edwin A. Lahey, 

published in the Chicago Daily News of 


March 8, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER—EDITO- 
RIALS FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECcoRD 

editorials entitled “Preserving Our Air Pow- 
er,” “The Role of Air Power,” and “Surplus 

Planes,” published in the New York Times, 

which appear in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMPHIBIOUS TRAINING 
COMMAND 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to the officers and men 
of the Amphibious Training Command, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, an organi- 
zation which recently commemorated its 
third anniversary. 

Amphibious. A word with a new 
meaning, so deeply imbedded within the 
hearts and minds of the world that it 
will live forever as one of the great 
phases of operation of World War No. 2. 

In recent weeks we have all read with 
glowing pride the stories of Amphibious 
Training Command activities. For some 
months we have heard about the men, 
trained by this force, who have struck 
telling blows at the enemy on western 
as well as eastern beach heads. 
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I do not know how much my colleagues 
feel about the war successes brought 
about by amphibious operations. I do 
know of their interest in the war, but I 
have not any idea how much they have 
gone individually into the over-all pic- 
ture. 

But being interested in history, as wel] 
as the progress of the current conflict, 
I have inquired into the whys and where- 
fores of amphibious operations and have 
learned of some of the amazing things 
done by these men who storm enemy 
shores in their seemingly inexhaustible 
list of ships, vehicles, and equipment, 
known best by some alphabetical desig- 
nation. 

More important, or as equally so, I have 
learned that never before, anywhere in 
the world, has more farsightedness been 
displayed, or more remarkable advance- 
ments made in the development of new 
ideas and new plans, than thcse carried 
out in the special business of invasion. 

It seems to me appropriate that we 
should pause, briefly though it may be, 
to recognize the full importance of such 
an organization, unknown, untried until 
3 years ago. 

The amphibious force, conceived prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in the Pa- 
cific, was not actually created until 
March 16, 1942, at which time eight of- 
ficers reported aboard a transnort at 
NOB—naval operating base—in Norfolk, 
Va. 

Rapid as was its growth, expansive 
and extensive as its problems, th's am- 
phibious organization flour’shed ard 
eventually blossomed into what we al! 
know has been a most remarkable and 
successful command. 

Its recent observance of its third an- 
niversary was occasion enough, was tim: 
in fact, for America and the world to 
say, “Well done, Amphibious, well dene.” 

It must therefore seem as amezing to 
my colleagues as it does to me, and to 
the millions who have watched the ex- 
plosive power of these amphibians that 
such a huge job could possibly be done in 
such a short time. 

In 3 years a force was formed, trained, 
and developed into a great fishtins unit 
which overcame even insurmounteble 
and impossible tasks, adopting as it were 
the slogan, “We can do the difficult im- 
mediately; the impossible takes a little 
longer.” 

But the Amphibious Training Com- 
mand, located at Norfolk, Va., has not 
sought publicity or been marked by its 
social events and display. There was 
not time for all this, not with the job 
they had to do. 

It is therefor a pleasure for me to pay 
tribute this day to the force commander, 
Rear Admiral Francis W. Rockwell; his 
chief of staff, Capt. William H. Hartt. Jr.; 
and to all of the 400,000 or more officers 
and men trained for the many duties of 
sailing a vast fleet of some 60,000 am- 
phibious craft through some 40 invasions. 

We here, long cognizant of the glorious 
work being done by our men and women 
in uniform in all branches of the serv- 
ice, can be proud that so many have done 
so much to make the Amphibious Train- 
ing Command a vital part in this terrify- 
ing business of war. 
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For we know full well that without the 
amphibious force there could not and 
would not have been the proper training 
of men for invasions, and without inva- 
sions the progress, even the outcome, of 
the present conflict would have been 
que stionable. 

SUGGESTION THAT HERBERT HOOVER BE 

A DELEGATE TO SAN FRANCISCO CON- 

FERENCE . 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President as a 
freshman Senator, I have been content 
for the most part to sit and learn from 
my colleagues, many of whom have been 
in the service of the Nation for a long 
time. 

By listening and observing, I have ac- 
quired much insight into legislative prob- 
lems and increased my great respect for 
the Members of this body. 

Although my legislative apprenticeship 
is by no means over, I hope my colleagues 
will permit me to make a suggestion 
which I believe is particularly timely. 

From my observations of Congress in 
action it seems to me that its greatest 
service to the Nation lies in the fact 
that it is composed of men from all 
sections of the country and represents 
all aspects of American life. 

I have confidence in our new leader. 
I have a deep faith in the sincerity of 
his purpose to build firmly upon the 
mutual desires and hopes of a united 
people. In order to give him the sup- 
port he so richly deserves, we must avail 
ourselves of the best talents in our 
country. 

Senate Republicans in conference sent 
to President Truman assurance of their 
cooperation for winning both the war 
and the peace. From every quarter of 
the country comes the same pledge. 

I venture to say that it will be to the 
everlasting credit of our new President 
that he has graciously recognized the 
sincerity of those offers and intends to 
avail himself of them. 

Mr. President, the need for experi- 
enced counsel appears on every hand. 
This was recognized by our late Presi- 
dent when he chose from this body two 
prominent men who have contributed 
so much to American leadership in the 
field of foreign policy—the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG ] 
and the senior Senator from Texas [Mr, 
CONNALLY]. 

It is obvious from every sign in our 
national affairs that the United States 
has embarked on new courses in foreign 
policy. We are getting ready to assume 
new obligations in the world economy. 

We are changing our historic attitudes 
toward and our relations with many 
foreign nations. We are proposing to 
assume new duties with regard to organ- 
izing, and perhaps enforcing, peace in 
the post-war world. 

These are not ordinary times in the 
Nation’s history. These things we are 
proposing to do are not routine functions 
that we may take lightly. On the con- 
trary, they go to the heart of American 
interests. They do not affect our foreign 
affairs alone. We have so interlaced our 
foreign and domestic interests that the 
line between them is no longer distinct. 

Not since the days of the founding of 
our country have we faced such momens 


tous decisions as now confront us. If 
the decisions made in foreign affairs are 
to stand the test of time, they must have 
the wholehearted support of our people. 

In such circumstances, Mr. President, 
it is a dictate of the highest wisdom that 
we should seek counsel from the best- 
informed men and women in our public 
life. Wherever there is a man or woman 
whose talents learning, experience, and 
achievements can shed a ray of light on 
the uncharted road ahead of us, that 
person should be called to the service 
of our country in this hour of great 
decisions. 

My conviction on this point is so strong, 
and appears to me to be so right, that it 
overcomes the feeling of hesitation I 
would otherwise have in addressing the 
Senate asI am today. It encourages me 
to suggest the name of a man who I am 
certain can make a valuable contribution 
toward the solution of the problems that 
will arise in San Francisco. 

He is a man whose knowledge, ex- 
perience, and past achievements are out- 
standing—whose statesmanship has risen 
above all partisanship to the peak of 
unselfish devotion to his own country, 
and in the service of other countries of 
the world. 

I refer, Mr. President, to a man we all 
know and respect, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover. 

Before the world knew Mr. Hoover as 
Chief Executive of the United States, it 
knew him as a man whose broad ex- 
perience in international affairs was un- 
paralled in history. 

The world early recognized him as an 
eminent mining engineer, who from 1895 
to 1913 worked among the people on 
every continent. Mexico, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, 
India, China, and Russia are only a few 
of the nations which must be grateful to 
him for his services as a technician. 

Latin America will long remember his 
accomplishments in 1914, as head of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 

President Wilson first honored Mr. 
Hoover in 1914 when he appointed him 
chairman of the American Relief Com- 
mission in London. A year later he was 
named chairman of the commission for 
relief in Belgium, and to this day the 
Belgians honor him for what he did in 
their behalf. 

In 1917 he was appointed United States 
Food Administrator. For his success in 
this role he earned and received the 
commendation of the entire world. 

But these were not all the responsi- 
bilities Herbert Hoover willingly assumed 
during World War No. 1. 

He served with distinction as a mem- 
ber of the World Trade Commission. He 
was chairman of the following war 
agencies: The United States Grain Cor- 
poration, the United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, the Inter-Allied Food 
Council, the European Coal Council, and 
the Supreme Economic Council. 

In 1919 he became chairman of the 
American Relief Administration and the 
following year he headed the European 
Relief Council. 

In the trying years of post-war read- 
justment after 1921, Mr. Hoover served 
this country with distinction as Segre- 
tary of Commerce until, on March 4, 1929, 
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he was inaugurated President of the 
United States. 

His great services during World War 
No. 1, the expansion of foreign trade un- 
der his guidance as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and his work for world peace, 
mark him a man of insight and distinc- 
tion. 

He believes in international coopera- 
tion, based upon true friendship among 
nations, and upon sound economic rela- 
tions between this country and all 
others. 

To him, the right of sovereignty of any 
nation has never been dependent upon 
world power. Above all, he has never 
lost sight of the fact that to lead the 
world and to be of help to the world, the 
United States must be strong and must 
guard well its own legitimate interests. 

What a disappointment it must be toa 
large portion of our people to know that 
this man who has contributed so much 
to world peace, who lives less than 30 
miles from San Francisco, has not been 
invited to take some small part in this 
Conference. 

Because of our strength, our sense of 
justice and fair play, and our unlimited 
reservoir of good will, the entire world 
is looking to the United States for lead- 
ership at this Conference. 

Let us not fail mankind. Let us give 
the best we have. Let us mobilize the 
best talent our Nation has to offer. 

I contend there is no substitute for 
experience—experienced minds, and ex- 
perienced hearts. 

I believe, Mr. President, we shall act 
wisely in this time of crisis if we add to 
the list of distinguished delegates al- 
ready appointed the name of a great 
statesman, Herbert Hoover—the only 
living ex-President of the United States, 
whose inteliectual honesty, unrivaled ex- 
perience, world reputation and Christian 
heart surely entitle him to a place in the 
deliberations at San Francisco. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. As a former associate of 
President Hoover throughout World War 
No. 1 and in the subsequent world-wide 
relief operations which he directed, and 
as a friend of his for many years, I rise 
to express my appreciation of the fine 
tribute just paid him by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, and heartily to 
endorse the sentiments which the Sena- 
tor has so eloquently expressed. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
ask unanimous consent to incorporate as 
a part of my remarks the address on the 
San Francisco Conference and Peace, 
delivered by the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover before the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation at Philadelphia last Tuesday night, 
April 17. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I know I express the sorrow of the Ameri- 
can people that Mr. Roosevelt was not spared 
to guide the San Francisco Conference. The 
problems remain, and we must carry on. In 
this spirit, President Truman 1 nounced 
that the Conference will pr: 1 as planned. 
And it becomes our duty 1 every sup- 
port to President Tiuman in his gigantic 


task. 
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I was glad to accept your invitation to 
speak to your association. Philadelphia has 
always been devoted to peace. It was founded 
by a faith of which I am a member; this city 
is, indeed, the place where my ancestors 
landed on American soil. 

Tonight I propose to explore Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals in the light of experience, par- 
ticularly of the League of Nations. Indeed, 
the time has come to appraise frankly the 
forces we must meet; to explore them with 
the lamp of experience. The time has gone 
by for emotional generalizations, and this is 
no time to engage in destructive debate. 

Three years ago Hugh Gibson and I pub- 
lished a study of world experience in making 
peace. We made some suggestions of prin- 
ciples from this experience that should be 
incorporated in any organization to preserve 
peace. Some of this experience was adopted, 
some important lessons were either wholly 
omitted or only weakly accepted in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Stettinius have stated that 
plan is open to amendment. 

Three weeks ago I published some sugsges- 
tions directed to strengthening the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

It was a great satisfaction that 10 days 
later most of these suggestions were also put 
forward by the representatives of the peace 
committees of the three great religious 
groups, the Protestants, the Catholics, and 
the Jews. 

On the same day, Moscow took me to task 
for these proposals. They obviously did not 
have my full statement. Anyway, Moscow’s 
argument reminds me of an old Quaker 
friend who said, “If thee do not repent in 
a measure and change thy ways consider- 
ably, thee will be damned to a certain extent.” 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


But before I discuss these suggestions I 
should like to make an observation on the 
present setting of peace. 

With the discovery of new methods of kill- 
ing; with the shift from wars between men 
to war against women and children; and 
with the gigantic destruction of centuries of 
men’s toil, a third world war will mean the 
extinction of civilization. 

When we in America took up the sword, 
it was inevitable from the hates, revenge, and 
violence which would follow this war that we 
must hold the sword either alone or jointly 
with others if we would maintain peace. 

If the charter at San Francisco emerges 
with a reasonable hope of success, the United 
States must take its full part in carrying it 
out. 

As a consequence of this war, Russia has 
again—and I hope forever—demonstrated by 
her gallant armies and by her alliance with 
General Winter and General Space, that she 
is impregnable. America by her gallant sons 
and our alliance with General Ocean and 
General Invention occupies a similar position. 
Eritain’s indomitable people allied with Gen- 
eral Endurance and General Diplomacy have 
shown that they can preserve their Empire. 
But the survival of western civilization in the 
United States and in the world depends upon 
unity in certain principles common to Brit- 
ain, France, and the other democracies. 

It is my hope that no cleavage shall de- 
velop between western civilization and the 
rest of the world which will involve another 
world war. Truly the world should be too 
exhausted to suffer a third world war for 
another 20 years. In the meantime, it is my 
belief that with collaboration between the 
great centers of power in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, Moscow, and Chungking that 
peace can be preserved, and the processes of 
peace can be developed in an atmosphere of 
gcod will and understanding. 

But we must build and build the methods 
to preserve peace. 
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TO PRESERVE PEACE 


There are three general methods by which 
peace can be preserved: 

First. Through pacific methods, to settle 
controversies between nations by negotiation, 
arbitration, and judicial decisions. This is 
the rule of law and justice. 

Second. If these measures fail, then the use 
of force to stop aggression. This is the police 
power to enforce justice. 

Third. Beyond these methods there can be 
no lasting peace unless we summon the 
moral, spiritual forces which will diminish 
or step the underlying dynamic Cause of wars. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


The League of Nations, as you know, was 
set up with an assembly of all nations and 
a Council partly of permanent members com- 
prising certain great powers and partly of 
members elected by the assembly. The 
League provided for pacific means of settling 
controversies and for a World Court. It pro- 
posed to use economic and military force 
against an aggressor. The Dumbarton Oaks 
plan is patterned closely upon the League 
with somewhat less authority in the assem- 
bly and more in the Council. In the original 
Dumbarton proposals the machinery of force 
to stop an aggressor was made much more 
powerful than in the League. Force was 
made its major instrument to preserve peace. 
At the instant summons of the Security 
Council, economic boycott, the armies, navies, 
and air forces of the world were to stop an 
aggressor in his tracks. But a compromise 
as to voting rights of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Dumbarton Oaks Security Coun- 
cil was agreed upon as the result of Russian 
protest. 
tions who were members of the Security 
Council have a veto power to prevent any 
designation of their own actions as aggres- 
sion. Practically, that puts all the great 
military powers out of reach. And world 
wars are not started by small nations. 

The power of the Security Council was 
thus devitalized to practically the same level 
of effectiveness as the Council of the old 
League of Nations. We saw the practical 
destruction of the League when it failed to 
stop aggression of two of its own permanent 
Council members. That was, Italy’s invasion 
of Ethiopia and Japan’s invasion of China. 
(Please do not confuse these voting powers 
with those in the assembly which I am not 
discussing.) 

This retreat in the potency of force seemed 
to me to make it imperative to develop at 
San Francisco the pacific methods of main- 
taining peace, together with a mobilization 
of the forces which would allay or control 
the underlying causes of war. 


AMENDMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


The proposals which I made 3 weeks ago 
to this end were seven in number to which 
I will add two more. They are: 

First. There are certain fundamental po- 
litical rights of men and of nations that 
should be specified in the charter. There 
are certain moral and spiritual standards of 
conduct among nations that should be pro- 
claimed. I proposed we should make them 
effective by the establishment of a world 
committee to promote these political rights. 
This committee should rank with the eco- 
nomic and social committees already con- 
tained in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

Second. We should provide for peaceful re- 
vision of onerous treaties between nations 
at, say, 10-year intervals, in order that po- 
litical progress in the world should not be 
frozen with its dangers of violent outbreaks. 

Third. We should create regional subdivi- 
sion of the organization for preservation of 
peace into three areas—Asia, Europe, and the 
Western Hemisphere; the regional organiza- 


By that compromise the great na-— 
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tions must, of course, be in harmony with 
the Security Council. 

Fourth. We should insist upon total dis. 
armament of the enemy powers. 

Fifth. We should provide prompt propor- 
tional post-war reduction in the armies o; 
the United Nations and the establishment «; 
a@ maximum limit of armies, navies, and air 
power among them. 

Sixth. Although it is not a part of the 
charter itself, I suggested a method by which 
the war powers of the Congress could be pre- 
served without delay to action in a crisis. 

Seventh. Take enough time in formulaiiy» 
the charter of peace to do it right. ke 

And tonight I add two more suggestions 
There should be a control of military a)). 
ances, There should be a definition of ao- 
gression. And Senator VANDENBERG’s proposal 
that the assembly be given freedom of ini- 
tiative should be adopted. 

The purpose of these additions is: First 
to surround the mechanistic bones of the 
charter with moral and spiritual forces. Sec- 
ond, to create those standards of conduct 
which should be the base of decision by the 
Security Council. Third, to reach into the 
causes of war much more deeply than just the 
settling of quarrels and the curbing of gang- 
sters. And fourth, to simplify the work of 
the organization. 

Mankind has made gigantic progress in 
methods to destroy civilization by improving 
upon his previous inventions. Likewise, iy 
our efforts to save civilization from war we 
must not neglect our previous inventions and 
organizations of peace both for their suc- 
cesses and the causes of their failure. 

The Holy Alliance of 125 years ago and its 
enforcement agency, the Quadruple Alliance, 
were set up on the theory that the peace of 
Vienna should be frozen fast by military 
power. The League of Nations was set up on 
& more enlightened basis—that if contro- 
versies arose between nations they should be 
Settled by pacific means before force was 
used, 

The League of Nations was the greatest ex- 
periment in history. It succeeded in set- 
tling many secondary quarrels, but it suf- 
fered from several grave weaknesses anc 
many handicaps. My suggestions are di- 
rected to remedy these weaknesses and 
handicaps. That experience furnishes im- 


pressive reasons for the proposals I have 
made, 


ALLAYING THE CAUSES OF WAR 

The primary weakness of the Holy Alliance 
the League of Nations, and Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals is the failure to face the facts : 
to the real causes of war. 

These gigantic explosions of modern civ- 
lization into world wars arise from more 
powerful forces than incidental quarrels 
Quarrels are always the symptoms and no! 
the disease. These forces which cause war 
are too easily obscured by over simplifica- 
tion. They are not wholly the work of evi! 
men or perverted nations to be reformed eve!) 
by a periodic spanking of aggressors. For 
purposes of discussion we can group the: 
underlying dynamic forces as: 

First. Attempts at domination of other 
races and the counterstrivings of nations 
for freedom, That is, modern imperialism 

Second. Its handmaiden, militarism, with 
its train of armies and military alliances. 

Third. Economic pressures. 

Fourth. Crusades for faiths, including eco- 
nomic faiths. That is, militant ideologies. 

Fifth. The impulses to change which are 
inherent in the progress of civilization. 

Sixth. The complexes of fear, hate, and re- 
venge. 

As I have said, we cannot make a lasting 
peace unless these forces be so channeled 
that they cease to drive the world into wars. 
That was the major cause of failure at Ver- 
Sailles, 
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The Versailles Treaty consisted of 623 para- 
of which 26 were devoted to the 
ion of the League of Nations. The 
ns of the present war lay largely in the 
7 paragraphs defining the set-up of na- 
their boundaries, the reparations, the 
military and economic questions. Imperial- 
militarism, economic pressures, hate, and 
ince sat at that peace table. Many of 
underlying causes of war were perpetu- 
and some of them were stimulated to 
violence. 
iuse of the weaknesses and handicaps 
the League it was not strong enough in 
ey years to cope with the situation cre- 
by the war settlements. Some super- 
al thinkers assert the League failed be- 
e the American people refused to join. 
would not have saved the Treaty of 
Men at Versailles realized the weakness of 
League, but they said we should avoid 
ult questions in the Covenant. They 
id what we reeded to do was to get some 
of League going and it would solve these 
tion It never did. The same kind 
ices are being raised today decrying any 


pt to improve the San Francisco agree- 


Now we are fishting the Second World 
War because of these sins of omission and 
nmission in the Treaty of Versailles and 
League’s inability to preserve peace. 
TABLISHING THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS AND MEN 
AGAINST DOMINATION 
Twenty-eight years ago President Wilson 
mg his points sought to infuse a moral 
{ spiritual element in the peace. He 
ht to establish the political rights of 
ns and of men. He sought to formu- 
tandards of conduct and law among 
ns. He sought to curb and allay the 
uses of war. These ideas received scant 
upport at Versailles 

When this Second World War came 2 

years later, we were told repeatedly and 
juently that after the defeat of the enemy 
great purpose of the war was to estab- 
h the political rights of nations and men. 
Those rights as proclaimed by Mr. Wilson's 
ints were again reaffirmed in the Atlantic 
Charter. Twenty-six countries signed it in- 
uding Russia. These principles and others 
ere affirmed in the Moscow and in the 

Yalta declarations and in a hundred speeches 
ou: leaders in war. 

These statements specifically include the 
ight of peoples to equal sovereignty, free- 
dom from aggression and domination by 

hers, and the right of nations to determine 
heir own government without interference. 
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They particularize that there shall be no 
ndizement, no annexations, and no 
territorial changes without the freely ex- 


pressed wishes of the peoples; that nations 
have the right to determine their wishes by 
nfettered elections, by free secret ballot 
ind under international control if necessary. 
[hey assert the right of freedom of the seas 
in peacetimes and equality of trade. They 
ilso proclaimed disarmament; that nations 
hould never use war as an instrument of 
national policy; and that peace must be 
ed upon justice. 
Beyond these rights and standards of con- 
ict of nations there are the rights and 
protections of human beings. These have 
been eloquently and repeatedly stated by 
ur leaders in this war. Their establish- 
ment is proclaimed to be also one of the 
purposes of the war. Their all-inclusive 
term is freedom of men. They at least in- 
lude protection of persons from execution 
imprisonment without fair trial; prohibi- 
S against compulsory labor or slavery in 
disguise; protections to minorities and 
ckward peoples; the freedom of speech, of 
he press and of religion. 
Nor are these rights of men strange ideas. 
{he essence of them appears in American, 


British, and also the Soviet Russian Consti- 
tutions. 

When we come again after 25 years to San 
Francisco to write the charter of peace, why 
do we not remedy the failure of a quarter of 
a century ago? ‘here is nowhere else in 
this treaty making that we record the moral, 
spiritual and lawful standards of conduct 
among nations and men. 

Nor should this be done by timid refer- 
ences to the Atlantic Charter with all its 
qualifying words of “hopes” and “desires.” 
If these principles are right, they should be 
boldly stated. 

Vital experience in all this matter is to 
be derived from our American experiment in 
government. There was genius in the mech- 
anism of the American Constitution. But 
its transcendent genius was its great moral 
and spiritual base in the Bill of Rights. 
This Government would never have endured 
had it been a mechanism alone. 

And if these rights are to be effective, 
they cannot be left alone to perform them- 
selves. There should be a world committee 
in the new organization whose job is to 
look after them. 

By the magnificent valor of the armies 
and navies we have won the battle of the 
Atlantic, the battle of the Pacific, the battle 
of the Philippines. We are near to victory 
in the battle of Germany and the battle of 
Japan. But are we winning the battle of 
freedom? 

Americans must face brutal facts. As the 
result of this war the area of human freedom 
will shrink by whole nations. It is shrink- 
ing in many nations. Are we going to dodge 
these issues at San Francisco? 

EASING STRAINS BY PEACEFUL CHANGE 

Three years ago I stated that one great 
weakness of the League was that it made no 
adequate provision to ease strains by orderly 
change in agreements between nations when 
they became onerous or inapplicable. Inas- 
much as violation of peace treaties became 
aggression, the League became the defender 
and the guarantor of the status quo. In 
fact the intention of some of its founders was 
just that. Its failure to ease pressures con- 
tributed to World War No. 2. 

Once we settle down to peace again there 
will be treaties defining boundaries and other 
relations or imposed relations of nations. 
The aggressor will again be anyone who 
violates the then existing situation. Thus 
the world organization and thus the Ameri- 
can people automatically become the guar- 
antor of a new status quo. And as the war 
settlements have not yet been made we are 
in the dark as to what we are about to 
guarantee, 

Abundant experience after the last war 
demonstrated that dangerous pressures are 
sure to arise. There will be provisions im- 
posed during the heat of war emotions. 
There will be the shift in economic pressures 
and populations. There will be the growth 
of ideas and inventions. There will be the 
development of backward nations which be- 
come conscious and capable of self govern- 
ment. 

And let no man think that there will not 
be unpredictable forces and pressures in the 
world after this war. If we can scan former 
convulsions of the modern western world 
we see that, following these long periods of 
general war and disorder, new shapes of 
civilization and new forms of nations have 
emerged. Civilization has taken new im- 
pulses and new directions. We must expect 
new forms and new directions from this 
gigantic explosion. No one can pretend to 
see these shapes clearly. But we must not 
attempt to freeze the world again, or it will 
explode again. 


If peaceful means are denied, war becomes 
the only available solvent. 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATION TO RELIEVE STRAINS 

Another weakness of the League was that 
its Council was overburdened with all the 
minor troubles and confused voices of the 
world at every session. 

To relieve these strains there should be a 
definite regional set-up into the three great 
separate areas of the world—Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas. The Asian Council could 
by virtue of its interests include not only 
the Asiatic nations but also Britain, Russia, 
France, and the United States. 

The regions could each settle most of their 
problems far better than it can be done by 
more distant nations. This confusion of 
voices led Secretaries of State to bypass the 
League. And Secretaries of State should be 
the representatives in person on these re- 
gional councils within their own areas. It 
would lend dignity to the organization. It 
would thus cure another of the League's 
weaknesses of sending a boy to do a respor 
sible man's job. 

Each region should have the first respon- 
sibility to keep the peace and devise poli- 
cies for peace. Any use of force should be 
reserved to the Security Council. It would 
thus be free to deal only with questions that 
contain dangers of world war. This method 
would also give the smailer nations the 
larger voice they need. It would relieve 
America and other nations from the strains 
of many a minor foreign dispute. This 
would seem to be practical for Mr. Churchill 
has endorsed it. The Department of State 
has already taken a long step in this direc- 
tion at the Mexico City Conference. 

STOPPING MILITARISM 

Another lesson we learned from the weak- 
ness of the League was the lame provision 
for reduction of arms and the lack of con- 
trol of military alliances. Herein are the 
sleepless bacilli of militarism 

I proposed that at San Francisco we should 
stiffen the whole attack upon these causes 
of war; that we agree to total disarmament 
of Germany and Japan with no manufac- 
ture of weapons for a whole generation or 
until they have forgotten the know-how of 
war. And equaliy important, that the 
United Nations should set up a program to 
reduce progressively and proportionately 
their own arms and do it quickly 
wer. 

There should also be some control of mil- 
itary alliances by the Security Council. The 
multitude of these alliances after the last 
war inspired fear, counter alliances, increase 
of armament. They made for balances of 
power, and they created voting blocs in the 
League. They not only weakened the League 
but they contributed to World War No. 2. 

DEFINING AGGRESSION 

Aggression in this world is not confined 
to the old-fashioned threats or to military 
action or even to economic pressures. Our 
experience with the Nazis who infiltrated 
their poisonous propaganda and fifth col- 
umns into the lands of peaceful neighbors 
should indicate that there is a new form 
of aggression in the world. 

Therefore, the San Francisco Cl 
should agree upon a definition of ag: 
sion to include direct or indirect subsidized 
governmental propaganda in other nations 

he enforcement of such a provision would 
help cure that cause of wars which grows 
out of crusading faith, political or otherwise. 


after the 











WE SHOULD NOT BE STAMPEDED INTO BLUNDERS 
We cannot hope for perfection. In any 
event the Dumbarton Oaks press release does 
not purport to be the form of a treaty. It 
is a statement of principles. It must he 
drafted into precise terms. It is the height 
of wisdom that the people of the world should 
have a chance to see its final wording and t 
have a period in which to consider and ev 
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improve the agreement before it is signed. 
It will be more certain to last. 

We do not have to hurry. If we take 6 
years to make war it might be a good idea to 
take a few more months to build a sound 
organization to keep the peace. It was 7 
years from Yorktown to the Constitution. 

THE WAR SETTLEMENTS 

Beyond the San Francisco charter one- 
half of the making of peace will lay in the 
political, economic, and territorial settle- 
ments of the war. If we do them well, peace 
will largely preserve itself. If we do them 
badlv, no organization to maintain peace 
can succeed. I shall discuss these questions 
on some other occasion, but here I may say 
that we must not again sow dragons’ teeth. 
And appeasement is a dragon’s tooth. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Truly peace is a matter of spirit; it rests 
upon moral forces, upon the building of 
good will among mankind. 

The Sermon on the Mount launched that 
transcendent concept of good will among 
men as the basis of peace. And despite all his 
violations man has received from that divine 
message an undying inspiration to strive for 
peace. Those spiritual concepts of peace 
have at least brought it to pass that every 
war must be professed by its leaders as a war 
of defense and for the purpose of securing 
peace. They have brought into the world 
the concept that aggression is an infamy. 
And that domination over unwilling people 
is immoral. 

The great purpose of America in this war 
is lasting peace. That is all that we can pos- 
sibly get from this dreadful sucrifice of life 
and the awful burdens upon our children. 
If the world will cooperate to give our chil- 
dren this boon, their tears will not be less 
but their labor over years to come will be 
brightened with confidence and the future 
lighted with hope. 

We must not fail now. 


THE PACT OF PARIS 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we are almost at 
dawn of a great Conference in San Fran- 
cisco at which the United Nations will try 
to arrive at some formula by which to 
outlaw war, it strikes me as particularly 
appropriate at this moment to call the 
attention of the Senate to the Pact of 
Paris. The Pact of Paris was adopted 
by many of the nations on August 27, 
1928. I find the following signatories to 
that treaty, a solemn treaty of the na- 
tions to try to outlaw war: Germany, the 
United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, India, Italy, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

For the benefit of the Senate I want to 
refer to two or three paragraphs of that 
treaty. The opening paragraphs of the 
treaty are as follows: 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now 
existing between their pecples may be per- 
petuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by peaceful means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process, and that any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seek 
to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty. 
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The first two paragraphs of the treaty 
itself are as follows: 

ArTICcLE I. The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 


of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 


ArT. II. The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or Of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 


Mr. President, the Pact of Paris was 
also signed, within a few months after 
its original signing, by a great many 
other countries. Among the other coun- 
tries were the Republics of Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania. I have inquired 
of the Library of Congress as to the pres- 
ent status of this treaty, solemnly entered 
into by the various nations which signed 
it. I am told that the treaty is in full 
force and effect, and has never been re- 
nounced by any nation. I call attention 
again to the fact that the Republic of 
Poland was one of the original signatories 
of that solemn treaty. The little repub- 
lics of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
which I have mentioned, were also signa- 
tories within a few months of the origi- 
nal signing. 

Delegates have been appointed by our 
President to attend the San Francisco 
Conference. I feel that they should call 
the attention of that conference to the 
existing treaty, which is in force today, 
and has been since 1928. I should like to 
know what steps, if any, the State De- 
partment of the United States has taken 
to bring the matters set forth in the 
Pact of Paris to the attention of the con- 
ference at San Francisco, or what the 
Department intends to do about it. 

We all recognize the fact that it is 
proposed to dismember the Republic of 
Poland. Newspaper reports are the only 
source of information which I have. 
They are to the effect that the United 
States Government and the Government 
of Great Britain have acceded to the pro- 
posal for the dismemberment of the Re- 
public of Poland. Russia has completely 
swallowed the little Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. It has destroyed 
their existence in the world of nations. 

I should like to know from the State 
Department, for the benefit of our dele- 
gates to San Francisco, what steps, if 
any, we are taking to call this treaty to 
the attention of that conference. Why 
have not the little republics which I have 
just mentioned, as well as the great Re- 
public of Poland, been invited by the 
United Nations to be represented at the 
conference at San Francisco? If justice 
is to be one of the cardinal points of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal—and I fully 
agree that it should be—surely these lit- 
tle nations should be given an opportu- 
nity to be represented and take part in 
that conference. With the provisions of 
the Pact of Paris still in full force and 
effect, we should consider that pact in 
connection with our proposals, desires, 
and hopes to outlaw war again, in view of 
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what has happened since 1928, when this 
pact was signed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Pact of Paris printeg 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. It is found in volume } 
Foreign Relations of the United State: 
for 1928, beginning on page 153. 

There being no objection, the Pact of 
Paris was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: g 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES np 
OTHER POWERS, SIGNED AT PARIs, Avcusy 
27, 1928 
The President of the German Reich, the 

President of the United States of Americ, 

His Majesty the King of Belgians, the Pres). 

dent of the French Republic, His Majesty the 

King of Great Britain, Irelanc and the 

British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Emperor 

of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 

Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the Presiden; 

of the Republic of Poland, the President cof 

the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; ; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now 
existing between their peoples may be per- 
petuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process, and that any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seck 
to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this Treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, 
all the other nations of the world will join in 
this humane endeavor and by adhering to 
the present Treaty as soon as it comes into 
force bring their peoples within the scope 
of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
civilized nations of the world in a commen 
renunciation of war as an instrument of their 
national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty and fcr 
that purpose have appointed as their te- 
spective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the German Reich: Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; 

The President of the United States of 
America: The Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: Mr. 
Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Minister of State; 

The President of the French Republic: Mr 
Aristide Briand, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: For Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and all parts of the 
British Empire which are not separate Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations: The Rigiit 
Honourable Lord Cushendun, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; For the Dominion 
of Canada: The Right Honourable William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister ec 
Minister for External Affairs; For the Com- 
monwealth of Australia: The Honoura!! 
Alexander John McLachlan, Member of t!: 
Executive Federal Council; For the Domi) - 
ion of New Zealand: The Honourable § 
Christopher James Parr, High Commission 
for New Zealand in Great Britain; For t 
Union of South Africa: The Honourable J. - 
cobus Stephanus Smit, High Commission: 
for the Union of South Africa in Gre 
Britain; For the Irish Free State: Mr. W1\- 
liam Thomas Cosgrave, President of t! 
Executive Council; For India: The Rig! 
Honourable Lord Cushendun, Chancellor o! 
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the Duchy of Lancaster, Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: Count Gae- 
tano Manzoni, his Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Paris; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Count 
Uchida, Privy Councillor; 

The President of the Republic of Poland: 
Mr. A. Zaleski, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

The President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
nublic: Dr. Eduard Benes, Minister for For- 
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eign Affairs; 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form 
have agreed upon the following articles: 
ARTICLE I 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and 
re nounce it as an instrument of national 


policy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE II 

The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 

ARTICLE III 

he present Treaty shall be ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties named in the Pre- 
amble in accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements, and shall take 
effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at Washington. 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other Powers of 
the world. Every instrument evidencing the 
adherence of a Power shall be deposited at 
Wachington and the Treaty shall immediately 
upon such deposit become effective as be- 
tween the Power thus adhering and the other 
Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of 
the United States to furnish each Govern- 
ment named in the Preamble and every Gov- 
ernment subsequently adhering to this Treaty 
with a certified copy of the Treaty and of 
every instrument of ratification or adherence. 
It shall also be the duty of the Government 
of the United States telegraphically to notify 
such Governments immediately upon the de- 
posit with it of each instrument of ratifica- 
ton or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this Treaty in the French 
and English languages both texts having 
equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, the twenty-seventh day of 
August in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 


[SEAL] GusTAv STRESEMANN 
{SEAL] FRANK B. KELLOGG 
[SEAL] Pau. HyMANs 
{SEAL] ARI. BRIAND 

[SEAL] CUSHENDUN 

[SEAL] W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
[SEAL] A. J. McLACHLAN 
[SEAL] C. J. Parr 

[stat] J. S. Smit 

[SEAL] Liam T. MacCoscarr 
[SEAL] CUSHINDUN 

[SEAL] G. MANZONI 

[SEAL] UcHIDA 

{SEAL] AUGUST ZALFSKI 
[SEAL] Dr. Epuarp BEeNES 


The treaty also went into effect on July 24, 
1929, for the following states whose duly 
ratified instruments of adherence had al- 
a been deposited at the Department of 
etate: 

fghanistan (November 30, 1928), 

Albania (February 12, 1929). 
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Austria (December 31, 1928), 

Bulgaria (July 22, 1929). 

China (May 8, 1929). 

Cuba (March 1°, 1929). 

Denmark (March 23, 1929). 

Dominican Republic (December 12, 1928). 

Egypt (May 9, 1929). 

Estonia (April 26, 1929). 

Ethiopia (November 28, 1928). 

Finland (July 24, 1929). 

Guatemala (July 16, 1929), 

Hungary (July 22, 1929). 

Iceland (June 10, 1929). 

Latvia (July 23, 1929). 

Liberia (February 23, 1929). 

Lithuania (April 5, 1929). 

Netherlands (July 12, 1929), 

Nicaragua (May 13, 1929), 

Norway (March 26, 1929). 

Panama (February 25, 1929). 

Peru (July 23, 1929). 

Portugal (March 1, 1929). 

Rumania (March 21, 1929). 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
the (February 20, 1929). 

Siam January 16, 1929). 

Spain (March 7, 1929). 

Sweden (April 12, 1929). 

Turkey (July 8, 1929). 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Sep- 
tember 27, 1928). 

The treaty went into effect for the follow- 
ing states upon date of deposit at the De- 
partment of State of duly ratified instru- 
ments of adherence: 

Brazil (May 10, 1934). 

Chile (August 12, 1929). 

Colombia (May 28, 1931). 

Costa Rica (October 1, 1929). 

Danzig, Free City of (September 11, 1929) 
(transmitted by the Polish Government on 
behalf of Danzig). 

Ecuador (February 24, 1932), 

Greece (August 3, 1929). 

Haiti (March 10, 1930). 

Hedjaz and Nejd, Kingdom of the (February 
24, 1932) (invitation to adhere issued after 
recognition of the Hejazi Government in 
1931). 

Honduras (August 5, 1929). 

Iraq (March 23, 1932) (invitation to ad- 
here iscued after recognition of the Iraqi 
Government in 1931). 

Luxemburg (August 24, 1929). 

Mexico (November 26, 1929). 

Paraguay (December 4, 1929). 

Persia (July 25, 1929), 

Switzerland (December 2, 1929). 

Venezuela (October 24, 1925). 

Instruments of adherence were not de- 
posited by the following States: Argentina, 
Bolivia, El Salvador, and Uruguay. 

LAWRENCE M. LAWSON 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the time of the discussion of the 
water treaty with Mexico several severe 
attacks were made against Mr. L. M. 
Lawson as to his residence, and so forth, 
and so on. I did not do it during the 
debate on the treaty, but now I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief mem- 
orandum respecting Mr. Lawson, his 
origin, his service, and his qualifications, 
and so on, so as to absolve him from any 
unjust charges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

Lawrence M. Lawson is the son of a United 
States cavalry officer, Col. Gaines Lawson, 
who distinguished himself in the Southwest, 
and a descendant of Amos Lawrence, founder 
of the Kansas settlement of that name. 

Mr. Lawson has ably continued the pioneer 
tradition of his family through a lifetime 
spent in the development of the frontier 
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region of the Southwest, notably in the lower 
Colorado River Basin and in the upper Rio 
Grand Basin. 

He was born in 1879 at Washington, D. C., 
and received his preparatory and academic 
education in California institutions, having 
attended the Throop Polytechnic Institute 
at Pasadena, Calif.; the Mount Tamalpais 
Military Academy at San Rafsel, Calif.; and 
Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, Calif. 

He was assistant engineer on the San Fran- 
cisco water supply studies in 1901, and was 
a hydrographic aide, United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, in 1902. In 1902 he made the 
topographic survey of the Davis Dam site 
(Bullshead Reservoir) on the Colorado River. 
He was appointed under the civil service as 
an employee of the Department of the In- 
terior in 1903. During 1903 and 1904 he was 
tcpographer in charge of surveys on the Colo- 
rado in Nevada, California, and Arizona for 
the then Reclamation Service. 

From 1905 to 1911, inclusive, he served 
the Reclamation Service in yarious capaci- 
ties on the Yuma project on the lower Colo- 
rado River adjacent to the international 
boundary. This was one of the first projects 
constructed under the supervision of the Rec- 
lamation Service. During that time he was 
assistant engineer on the project in 1905; 
resident engineer on levee construction in 
1906; assistant engineer on the Yuma project, 
1907 to 1911; and assistant to the supervis- 
ing engineer, southern district, of the Recla- 
mation Service in 1912, supervising engineer- 
ing of the southern district with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Calif., and was in charge 
of operation and maintenance of the Yuma 
and Salt River Valley projects in Arizona, 
the Orland project in California, and the Rio 
Grande and Carlsbad projects in New Mexico. 

The first assignment on the Rio Grande 
was made in 1912 when he was anpointed 
project engineer in charge of the Eiephant 
Butte project, New Mexico and Texas. How- 
ever, his personal knowledge of the Colorado 
tiver Was again needed, and in 1915 he was 
recalled to the Yuma project where as project 
engineer he was placed in charge of works 
which involved an average annual expendi- 
ture of $600,000. He was transferred to the 
Flephant Butte project where he served as 
project engineer from 1917 to 1926. During 
this time he was in charge of an extensive 
program of irrigation and drainage works 
embracing an annual expenditure of approx- 
imately $1,000,090. During his 10-year serv- 
ice as project engineer he was also an assist- 
ant in the solution of many fiood-control 
problems encountered along the 200 miles 
of the Rio Grande from Elephant Buite Res- 
ervoir to Fort Quitman, Tex. 

In 1927 Mr. Lawson was transferred to the 
Department of State as Commissioner of the 
United States on the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico. He 
was the first engineer to fill this position 
since the resignation of Commissioner Anson 
Mills in 1914. 

He was appointed as Commissioner by Pres- 
ident Coolidge. In 1930 he was appointed 
International Water Commissioner by 
dent Hoover. 

Jurisdiction of the Commission, of which 
he is the United States representative, em- 
braces all questions pertaining to the loca- 
tion of the land and water boundary between 
the United as established and modified 
by the various treaties. 

Mr. Lawson’s record as United States Com- 
missioner is outstanding. He ha had 
charge of and directed the design and con- 
struction of water-control and flood-control 
projects along the border under agreements 
negotiated with Mexico. He has also nego- 
tiated a settlement of the national 
eignty of large numbers of tracts 
known as bancos, which had been cut from 
each country. 
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Note sy C. V.S.—A summary of all bancos 
eliminated is on file at the Department as it 
was sent Dr. Timm the latter part of 1944. 
Includes total acreage as well as location 
by rivers.) 

Mr. Lawson and the Mexican Commissioner 
drafted the preliminary plans for the 
straightening of the Rio Grande in the 1 
Paso-Juarez Valley to provide boundary sta- 
bilization and flood-control projects. A cone 
vention between the United States and Mex- 
ico resulted in the adoption of the plans for 
the rectification of the Rio Grande above 
Fort Quitman. The reach below El Paso was 
shortened from 155 miles to 88 miles and 
tracts of land comprising 5,000 acres con- 
tained in the river bends were exchanged 
for an equal acreage similarly cut from Mexi- 
can territery. 

Mr. Lawson’s early professional life was 
cevoted to the solution of problems in the 
Colorado River Basin, largely in its lower 
reaches. He is one of the Nation’s best in- 
formed engineers on the Colorado River prob- 
lems. This was recognized during meetings 
of the Committee of Sixteen of the Seven 
Colorado River Basin States when at one time, 
during an executive session of the commit- 
tee, an impassioned plea was made that the 
committee request the State Department to 
place the negotiation of the proposed Mexican 
water treaty in the hands of Mr. Lawson, 
since, as was said, Mr. Lawson was well in- 
formed concerning problems of the Southwest 
and problems of the Colorado River, and 
was a resident of the Southwest. This plea 
was made at a time when it appeared to the 
Committee of Sixteen that the allotment of 
water to be negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment, as such, in Washington, and that Mr. 
Lawson wou!d be called in only on the work- 
ing out of the details of the treaty after the 
allotment had been agreed to by the State 
Department of the United States and the 
Department of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 

Mr. Lawson is an honorary member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and of 
the American Association of Engineers. Only 
engineers of the highest standing in the pro- 
fession are eligible for nomination as honoree 
ary members of civil engineers. The num- 
per of such members is limited to 40 out of 
a total membership in the American society 
of 20,000. The requirements for consideration 
as to eligibility for honorary membership in 
the society are as follows: 

“8. Honorary members shall be chosen only 
froin persons of acknowledged eminence in 
some branch of engineering or the sciences 
related thereto. There shall not be at any 
one time more than 1 honorary member 
for every 300 corporate members. Not more 
than 5 honorary members shall be elected 
in any one year.” 

At the present time of the membership of 
about 29,000 of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, less than 40 are honorary members. 
Among the honorary members other than Mr, 
Lawson, may be mentioned Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, John 
Lucian Savage, and Herbert Hoover. 


NEED FOR HEBREW DELEGATES AT SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day Lissued a statement on the need for 
delegates to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence to represent the Hebrew Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent to have that 
statement printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, together 
with a letter on the same subject to the 
Secretary of State, from Peter H. Berg- 
son, chairman of the Hebrew Committee 
ol National Liberation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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I rise to speak today on a question that 
has the sympathy of all Members of this body. 
But I say that the time is long past for mere 
sympathy. It is in our power to see justice 
done; and I stand here today, Mr. President, 
and ask that we of America lead the way 
and do so. I am referring to the fact, Mr. 
President, that no Hebrew delegates have 
been invited to sit at the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco. 

When I speak of Hebrews, I wish to stress 
that I do not refer to the thousands of citi- 
zens of our Allied Nations who adhere to the 
Jewish religion, for they are represented by 
the members of their own governments. 
The people I refer to are the some 2,000,000 
so-called stateless Jews and ex-enemy na- 
tionals today in Europe, and the 700,000 He- 
brew nationals who reside in Palestine. 

My heart is very heavy, Mr. President, when 
I view the past record of extermination and 
persecution that the Hebrew people of Eu- 
rope have undergone and when I see, on 
the other hand, the pitiful statements of 
sympathy we have given in turn and the 
lack of acknowledgment on our part of their 
existence in this war as one of our allies, 
Surely their underground fighters deserve the 
same recognition as Egypt’s neutrality during 
our darkest period of the war. Surely their 
4,000,000 casualties deserve the same recogni- 
tion as Ibn Saud’s royal, passive onlookers 
in this war. 

But aside from all logic, I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a democratic peace cannot endure 
with omissions and reservations. I say, Mr. 
President, that it is not a good augury for 
world peace that among all the peoples of 
the world the Hebrews of Palestine and their 
brethren in Europe alone will be excluded 
from representing their cause before the 
council of the United Nations. 

I say, Mr. President, that no people, from 
the last-minute bandwagon belligerents 
right down to England itself, has suffered 
such casualties and dislocations as the H’- 
brews. None needs more desperately to 
have its representatives sit at the delibera- 
tions. No nation has so old or so sore a 
problem to resolve as has the Hebrew people. 

Mr. President, the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation is a body of Hebrews in 
this country who are working valiantly to 
see that their people are given justice and a 
chance to survive. This committee will be in 
San Francisco unofficially trying to represent 
the interests of their martyred people at this 
momentous conference of the United Na- 
tions. I wish to make a special plea to our 
American representatives that they heed the 
voice of this people at the conference and 
that they make certain that the hand of 
justice is not outweighed by too much con- 
sideration for oil and headdresses, 

HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1945, 
The Honorable Fowarp R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, I 
hereby present for the consideration of the 
Government of the United States the request 
of the Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration that it be invited to constitute a 
delegation representing the viewpoint and 
interests of the Hebrew nation at the forth- 
coming United Nations Security Conference 
in San Francisco. 

May I at the same time point out that 
this request differs fundamentally from the 
many appeals that have been made for rep- 
resentation of the Jewish people at the San 
Francisco Conference. We respectfully sub- 
mit that it is necessary to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the Hebrews of Europe and 
Palestine, on the one hand, and the vague 
term “the Jewish people” on the other. The 
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latter term cannot refer to a~y political or 
national entity. The Jews of the world are 
adherents of a religious faith, fully compa- 
rable to Catholics or Protestants. They are 
nationals of many countries and as such are 
fully represented at the World Security Con. 
ference by the delegates of their respective 
countries—except when they happen to be at 
the same time Hebrews, which is to say, ex- 
cept when they owe political allegiance to 
no other sovereignty but the Hebrews. 

The Hebrew Committee of National Libera. 
tion, whose members have no national affili« 
ation other than to the Hebrew people, shares 
the disappointment of the American Jewish 
organizations that although all the United 
Nations, large and small, will foregather on 
that historic occasion when the peace and 
well-being of all the world for centuries to 
come is to be shaped, the one people con- 
strainedly absent will be the people which 
has suffered more casualties in this war than 
most of the other nations combined; the 
one whose surviving population has been 
most afflicted and made destitute, and the 
one most in need of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation; the one people which has been 
repeatedly made the scapegoat for the world’s 
ills and thus provided the aggressor nations 
a tragic vehicle for the disturbance of world 
peace. 

The retention of the status quo with re- 
gard to the Hebrew people is in itself a threat 
to world peace, for Fascist forces in all Euro- 
pean countries will again utilize anti-Semi- 
tism as a weapon for destroying democratic 
governments and menacing international 
security. 

In 1933 the Germans began their butchery 
of Jews who were Axis citizens. The world 
shut its ears to warnings that the butchery 
was not going to stop with Jews. Today 
millions of the best youth of many nations 
are dead because this warning was not 
heeded and the activity of the German 
murderers was not curbed before it spread. 
We feel duty bound to sound another warn- 
ing today. The German nation-murderers 
have created a precedent which carries in it 
all the threats of neobarbarism in which 
nations will try not merely to subjugate 
other nations and conquer their territory, 
but in which nations will endeavor to bring 
about the extermination of entire segments 
of populations. If humanity and civiliza- 
tion are to survive, this system must be 
fundamentally altered. Maintaining the 
status quo of the so-called Jewish problem, 
after the mass murder of over 50 percent 
of the total Hebrew population in Europe, 
would mean to leave in existence a free zone 
for crime and extermination. Within this 
free zone the philosophy of barbarism would 
continue to feed itself on its own cruelties 
and make the coming peace only an armis- 
tice which is sure to be followed by another 
war, just as surely as the present war fol- 
lowed the last. 

This is one of the issues that must be 
faced squarely at the conference in San 
Francisco. And the Hebrew people must be 
given the opportunity to present their views 
as to what constitutes a permanent and ef- 
fective determination of the problem that 
has plagued them for centuries and now 
threatens the future of world peace. They 
must be granted the same degree of self- 
determination within the general program of 
international adjustment as will be freely 
accorded other small nations. There must 
be an end to the lack of status that for 
2,000 years has kept this people an anomaly 
among the nations of the world. 

The Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration believes that considerations of world 
peace in our time, as well as the dictates of 
humanity and justice, make it imperative 
to place this problem on the agenda of the 
United Nations Conference and to grant 
the Hebrew delegation full and equal rights 
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of participation in the deliberations that will 
determine the life of the Hebrews today 
ad the fate of their children tomorrow. 

Jewish organizations in the United States 
cr in Great Britain—however sympathetic 

eir attitude to the woes of their co- 

rionists in the Hebrew nation—cannot 
represent that nation without violating the 
»rinciple of national representation on which 
+he World Security Conference is based, and 
without jeopardizing the position of their 
members as British or American citizens. 

We are certain that Americans of Jewish 
faith do not desire any other representation 

the San Francisco Conference than the 
delegation appointed by President Roosevelt, 
Similarly, Englishmen of Jewish faith are 
satisfied with the British representation at 
that conference. In fact, we have no doubt 
that there will be a number of delegates of 
Jewish faith in the various delegations at 
this conference. To cite but one example, 
the United States delegation includes the 
Honorable Sox Broom, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, a most dis- 
tinguished Jewish layman. 

Unofficial bodies like the World Jewish 
Congress, the American Jewish Congress, the 
American Jewish Conference, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
and a half-dozen similar organizations can- 
not serve as a substitute for the direct and 
official representation of the Hebrew nation 

, the deliberations of this conference. On 
the contrary, they will tend to increase the 
misunderstanding and confusion that char- 
acterize the general attitude toward the He- 
brew problem and its solution. 

The tragic results of such confusion at 
the Peace Conference in Versailles at the 
end of the First World War can be counted 
in the millions of Hebrew corpses throughout 
all of Europe and the additional millions of 
starving and destitute survivors in whose 
name we appeal to you for justice and 
equality. 

These people will not be otherwise repre- 
sented at the security conference. They are 
Hebrews and belong to no other nation. 
(They are in two categories now commonly 
referred to as “stateless Jews” and “ex-enemy 
Jews”’.) They have a moral right and a 
desperate need to be represented, for the lack 
of a world security system in the past has 
brouvht upon them the greatest disaster. 
The, have a definite contribution to make to 
the attainment of a world based on true 
justice, without which there can be no true 
peace. 

I ask to be forgiven, Mr. Secretary, for the 
unconventional character of this communi- 
cation. Having had the honor and privilege 
of discussing on several occasions various 
aspects of this problem with you and other 
members of the American Cabinet, I feel 
confident—and all my colleagues share this 
confidence—that you will understand our 
scnse of desperation at the present plight of 
our nation and our great hope, based on the 
high admiration we have for the people and 
Government of the United States, that this 
frank appeal will result in understanding 
and assistance. 

I view of the complexity of this situation, 
we take the liberty of suggesting, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that pending your consideration and 
answer to our request, you appoint a small 
ad hoc committee to make a complete survey 
of this situation and to which members and 
experts of the Hebrew committee will be able 
to submit in full detail proposals for an ade- 
quate solution of this vexing problem, the 
urgency of which can no longer be denied. 

To such a committee we could submit the 
details of our proposed composition of the 
Hebrew delegation to San Francisco, to in- 
clude representatives of Hebrew Palestine 
and Hebrews of occupied Europe who are 
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veterans of 4 years of struggle against the 
Axis as part of the Hebrew underground. 
I beg to remain, Mr. Secretary, 
Faithfully yours, 
PeTER H. BERGSON, 
Chairman. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 105) to extend the 
life of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of 
House Document No. 143, current session, 
entitled “Further Prosecution of the 
War,” an address of the President of the 
United States, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered yesterday by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] on be- 
half of himself, the Senator from West 
Virgina {Mr. Revercoms], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hoey Radcliffe 
Austin Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Barkley Johnston, S.C, Robertson 
Bridges La Follette Russell 
Briggs Langer Saltonstall 
Brooks Lucas Shipstead 
Bushfield McCarran Smith 
Capehart McClelian Stewart 
Capper McFarland Taft 
Chandler McKellar Taylor 
Connally McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Cordon Magnuson Tobey 
Donnell Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Millikin Vandenberg 
Ferguson Moore Walsh 
Fulbright Morse Wheeler 
George Murdock Wherry 
Hart Myers White 
Hatch O'Daniel Wiley 
Hawkes O'Mahoney Willis 
Hayden Overton Wilson 
Hickenlooper Pepper Young 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Megap], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanpD], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Ala- 
bama | Mr. Hit], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. 
BaILey], the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Mississippi 
tMr. Brigz0], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavEz], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia |[Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 


from Pennsylvania |Mr. Gurrey!], the 
Senator from West Virginia |[Mr. E1- 
GORE], the Senator from Washington 


{Mr. MitcHELL], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TypINncGs] are at- 
tending committee meetings and public 
business pertaining to their respective 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BAL], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. Burton! are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart! is detained on official business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


HatcuH in the chair). Sixty-six Senctzrs 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the pending business is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REverccms], 
the Senator from Iowa | Mr. Witson], the 
Senator from Colorado |Mr. JoHNson], 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, in behalf of himself, the Senator 
from West Virginia, the Senator from 
Iowa, and the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] wishes to be heard on a motion to 
have the Senate temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business. I yield to him 
for that purpose. Before the motion is 
put, I should like to discuss it. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 19846 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if it is 
possible to make arrangements to do so, 
I am anxious to have the Senate consent 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill, House bill 
2689. I do not think consideration of the 
bill will consume any great amount of 
time. There are no highly controversial 
questions in the bill, so far as I know. 
There are a number of amendments. It 
is important that the bill be passed and 
go to conference at the earliest possible 
date; otherwise we shall have in con- 
ference a number of bills, with the same 
conferees on the part of the Senate, and 
thus there will be likelihood of delay in 
the enactment of all the appropriation 
bills. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
Senator from Utah, who is in charge of 
the unfinished business. He has very 
kindly stated that he has no objection to 
laying aside temporarily the pending bill, 
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in order that the Senate may proceed to 
the consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 2689, the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although, of 
course, I shall not do so—I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia approxi- 
mately how long he thinks it will take to 
dispose of the agricultural appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
be the greatest prophet of all history, 
both modern and of antiquity, if I could 
make any prediction with respect to the 
bill. I have seen reported to the Senate 
acricultural appropriation bills the con- 
sideration of which I did not think would 
take over an hour, but they were debated 
for several Gays. I remember one occa- 
sion when the committee brought such a 
bill to the floor, fully anticipating that its 
consideration would take at least a week, 
but the bill passed the Senate within an 
hour. I cannot venture any prediction, 
or at least I cannot give the Senator 
from Tennessee any assurance as to how 
long the consideration of the bill would 
take. My opinion is that its consider- 
ation would not take more than 35 or 40 
minutes. I know of no real controversy 
about any item in the bill. But I have 
seen very violent controversies arise out 
of a very clear and sunlit sky in the Sen- 
ate, and I cannot give my friend any 
assurance about the amount of time con- 
sideration of the bill would take. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
asked for such a statement from the Sen- 
ator from Goorgia because there are sev- 
eral Senators who wish to discuss the 
amendment to the bill extending the 
Selective Service Act, which is the pend- 
ing business. I would suggest that con- 
sideratien of the bill which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs by the Senator from Utah go 
over until tomorrow, if there is a possi- 
bility that the debate in connection with 
consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriatior bil will be quite lengthy. 
However, I appreciate that the Senator 
from Georsia can have no definite idea 
regarding how long consideration of the 
acriculiural appropriation bill may take. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My best judgment is 
that consideration of the agricultural 
anpropriation bill will not require more 
than 40 minutes, unless some contro- 
versy which I cannot now foresee arises. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mir. BARIXLEY. In connection with 
what the Senator from Tennessee has 
just said, I hope the agricultural appro- 
priation bill can be speedily disposed of, 
and that we may soon resume considera- 
tion of the pending legislation. As all 
Members of the Senate know, the selec- 
tive service or draft law expires on the 
15th day of May, and time is running 
against it. So it is important that we 
pass the bill providing for extension of 
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the Selective Training and Service Act 
as soon as possible. 

I hope Senators will understand that 
immediately upon conclusion of con- 
sideration of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill we shall resume consideration 
of the draft-extension bill. I should not 
like to see its consideration go over until 
tomorrow, because I hope we shall not 
have to have a session on Saturday, and 
that we may be able to dispose of the 
Craft-extension bill tomorrow, if not to- 
day. I had hoped that we might dispose 
of it today. Of course, in view of the 
interposition of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, we may not be able to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think passage 
cf the draft bill will be delayed on ac- 
count of agreeing to my unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mir. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
Cid not hear the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded; but if it was in the 
usual form, I simply wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that he or any 
cther Senator would have some control 
of the situation, because by demanding 
the regular order he could bring the other 
bill back for consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways consult with the majority leader 
before undertaking to bring any proposed 
legislation before the Senate. I spoke 
to him yesterday about this matter. I 
have no disposition to delay considera- 
tion of the bill providing for extension of 
the draft. I think every Member of the 
Senate fully appreciates the fact that it 
is absolutely vital to the prosecution of 
the war. However, as a matter of fact, 
under the rules appropriation bills do 
have priority. I did not claim that pri- 
ority. I am not insisting on it now. If 
we run into any great difficulty during 
consideration of the egricultural ap- 
propriation bill, I shall not complain if 
it is laid aside and if the Senate returns 
to consideration of the draft-extension 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
auest of the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
preceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2629) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, which ‘had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amenaments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read 
for amendment, and that the amend- 
ments of the committee be first con- 
sidered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture— 
Penalty mail,” on page 4, line 7, after 
“(Public Law 364)”, to strike out 
“$3,238,740” and insert “$3,418,670”; in 
line 8, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out $27,000” and insert “$30,000”; and 
in line 11, after the word “Corporation”, 
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to insert a comma and “and the amount 
authorized for penalty mail for said Cor- 
poration in the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, for the fiscal year 
1945 is hereby increased by $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of the Solicitor,” on 
page 4, line 20, after the word “service”, 
to strike out “$1,680,000” and insert 
“$1,808,500”; and on page 5, line 3, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$803,. 
240” and insert $944,240.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of Information—Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 5, line 23, before 
the word “together”, to strike out “$450,. 
000” and insert ‘‘$453,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics,” on page 10, line 18, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,838,599” 
and insert “$1,920,079.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pace 
11, line 11, before the word “together”, 
to strike out “$2,010,000” and insert 
“$2,110,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
12, line 18, before the word “together”, 
to strike out “$1,520,000” and insert 
“$1,670,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration—Office of Administrator,” on 
page 17, line 8, after the figures “$5,000”, 
to strike out “the total amount for con- 
struction of buildings costing more than 
$2,509 each shall be within the limits of 
the estimates submitted and approved 
therefor.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Experiment Stations— 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico,” on page 18, line 24, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 427-427g)”, to strike out 
“62,463,708” and insert “$3,000,099”; on 
pase 19, line 8, after the name “Alaska” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “$22,500” and insert “$32,500”; in 
line 9, before the name “Puerto Rico”, to 
strike out “$37,500” and insert “$47,590”; 
and in line 13, after the name “Puerto 
Rico”, to strike out “$7,001,203” and 
insert “$7,547,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 21, line 
7, after the word “hatcheries”, to strike 
out “$840,000” and insert “$855,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Dairy Industry,’ on 
page 25, line 8, after the word “butter”, 
to strike out “$722,300” and insert “$742,- 
300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering— 


Salaries and expenses,” on page 26, line 
9, after the word “crops”, to strike out 
“$1,971,400” and insert ‘$1,983,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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next amendment was, on page 
ne 16, after the word “control”, 
rike out “$252,700” and _ insert 
» 700.” 
amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on page 
1e 13, after the word “products” 
ke out “$333,000” and insert 
00.” 
emendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was under the 
ad “Bureau of Entomology and 
Quarantine—Salaries and ex- 
‘on page 29, line 15, after the 
i “application”, to strike out 
32.000” and insert “$2,114,900.” 
amendment was agreed to. 
_ xt ame ndment was, on page 30, 
8. after “(7 U. S. C. 166)”, to strike 
5,800” and insert “$2,390,800.” 
arene was agreed to. 
» next amendment was, under the 
ling “Forest Service—Salaries and 
” on page 35, line 25, before the 
| ‘for’, to strike out “$820,861” and 
“$54,181.” 
amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on page 39, 
7, after the word “forests”, to strike 
( $16,349,100” and insert ‘$16,9S9,- 


e amendment was agreed to. 

he next amendment was, on page 40, 

6, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
out “$520,900” and insert ‘$970,- 


1e amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on paze 40, 
10, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
out “$325,000” and insert ‘$337,- 


‘he amendment was agreed to. 
he next amendment was, on page 40, 
13, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
re out “$1,001,380” and_ insert 
28,900.” 
| amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, under the 
“Forest roads and trails,” on 
line 18, after “administration, 
rike out “$4,418,778” and insert 
13,7:8"; in line 20, after the word 
’, to strike out “$68,846” and in- 
846”; in line 22, after the word 
intenance”, to insert “and recon- 
a; on page 43, line 1, after the 
in , to strike out ‘ $5,918, 778” 
“8 18, 778”; in line 9, after 
rd “exc , to strike out “$7,500 
rt "$10. oe ; and in line 11, after 
rd “was”, to strike out “$7,500” 
rt “$10,000.” 
TTIERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to return for a mo- 
amendment on page 43 in 
ask that an explanation be 


. ‘rT 


+ 1, 
to the 
7 € . 
l ard 
of it. 


Af mT 


RUSSELL. The item to which the 
r from Nebraska refers, appear- 
n the top of page 43, is the total of 
in items appearing on page 42. 
WHERRY. What is the purpose 
the appropriation? 
RUSSELL. The appropriation is 
he purpose of increasing the amount 
‘lable for the construction of forest 
trails. The amount allowed by the Sen- 
‘e is considerably under the Budget 
Luleau estimate, but more than was 
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agreed to by the House. The Senate 
committee allowed the increase because 
of the necessity for increasing the pro- 
duction of lumber in connection with the 
war effort. With the exception of some 
private holdings in the Pacific Northwest, 
the principal reserves of available lum- 
ber are in the Government forests. It is 
impossible to get the timber out of those 
forest areas without building roads and 
trails so that the lumber can be brought 
down from the hills. The use of lumber 
from the national forests during the past 
2 years has been considerable, and those 
areas represent the principal sources of 
our lumber for use in connection with the 
war effort. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
he absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, 
the following Senators 


and 
answered to their 


names; 
Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hatch O'Daniel 
Bark'cy Hawkes O’Mzahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Overton 
Briggs Hickenlooper Reed 
Brooks Hoey Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnsen, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Taft 
Capper McCarran Taylor 
Chand!er McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Donnell McMahon Walsh 
El'ender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Mxrybank White 
Fulbright Mitchell Wiley 
George M rse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


Mr. PEPPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to have the ReEcorp 
show that I answered the first quorum 
call after the Senate convened this 
morning, and at the time of the second 
quorum call I was conferring with some 
of my constituents in the Senate recep- 

ion room. I wanted the Recorp to 
show that I had not been delinquent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will : next amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Food Administration,” on 
page 45, line 10, after the name “District 
of Columbia”, to strike out “$13,636,472” 
and insert “$14,986,472”; and in line 22, 
efter the word “commodity”, to insert 
“or, where the producers of a number of 
commodities compete for labor, a ma- 
jority of such competing producers con- 
sidered as a group.” 

The amendment was 

The next 


} 
state the 


agreed to. 
amendment was, under the 


heading “Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion,” on page 46, at the beginning of 


line 5, to strike out “$6,562,000” and 
insert “$6,565,000”; and in line 24, after 
the word “hereof”, to strike out the 
comma and “but not more than $1,600,- 
000 may be expended under this head.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Conservation and use of agri- 
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cultural land resources,” on page 49, line 
3, after the word “periodicals”, to strike 
out “$290,000,000” and insert ‘“$300,000,- 
000”; in line 4, after the word “with”, to 
strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “$13,- 
000,000"; at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$300,000,000" and _ insert 
“$313,000,000”; in line 20, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$21,911,200” and 
insert “$22,911,200”; in line 23, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “$5,382,103” 
and insert “$6,382,103.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 59, 
line 14, after the word “amended”, to 
insert “the total expenditures of which, 
including administration, shall be 
$300,000,000.” 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the amendment just stated 
under the heading “Conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources” did not 
appear in the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, and, therefore, the 
House passed the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill without specifying to the De- 
partment of Agriculture how large their 
soil-conservation program could be dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1936. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended a figure two-thirds of the size 
of the figure agreed on by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. In other 
words, the recommendation of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee as to next 
year’s program is that it shall total the 
Same as the 1945 program, while the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended that 
next year’s program should be $200,- 
000,000, and not the larger sum of $300,- 
000,000, which is the figure of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet. ], who is ‘1 charge 
of the bill, explain the figure. Of course, 
I attended closely the Senate committee 
hearings and know in my own mind the 
reason for the action taken by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, but I 
still would like to have in the ReEcorp 
some justification for the $300,000,000 
figure. 


Mr. RUSSELL. wer. President. the sum 
of $39C.000,000 represents the best opin- 


ion of the majority of the 
the committee 


members of 
as to the proper size for 


the soil-conservation program for next 
year. 

Under the basic act providins for a 
soil-conservation program the sum sug- 
gested is $500,000.000. That amcunt was 
appropriated for years. Year before 
last, in view of the increasing farm in- 
come of the country and the fact that 
the requirements of war were compelling 
the farmers to plant more land to soil- 


de pleting crops, such as wheat, oats, and 
other grains, and crops which were nec- 
essary for the production of vegetable oil, 
such as peanuts, the program was re- 
duced from $500,000,000 to $400,600,000. 
Last year the sum was reduced another 
$100,000,000 and only $300,000,000 was 
appropriated. 

I might say, Mr. President, that no op- 
position to these reductions in the sum 
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of $200,000,000 below the statutory au- 
thorization developed in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of either House of the 
Congress. 

This year the Budget Bureau, following 
the lead of Congress in reducing this 
appropriation by $100,000,000 each year, 
proposed a program of $200,000,000 for 
soil-conservation purposes next year. 
The House committee conducted exhaus- 
tive hearings on that subject. They went 
into it very fully and stated in the com- 
mittee report that they regarded the lim- 
itation of $200,000,000 as too small to 
enable the Department to carry on a 
comprehensive  soil-conservation pro- 
gram all over the United States, and they 
therefore eliminated from the bill the 
suggested limitation of $200,000,000. 

it can readily be seen where that left 
the Department of Agriculture in pre- 
paring a soil-conservation program for 
1946. The amount authorized by law as 
proper for the soil-conservation program 
was $500,000,000. 

Congress had reduced that amount to 
$300,000,000, and without some figure in 
the bill the Department would be on 
either horn of the dilemma, would have 
to conduct a program for half a billion 
dollars, as the act authorizes, or go to the 
$200,000,000 which the Budget has esti- 
mated, but which the House committee 
said was too small. 

Mr. President, this item was discussed 
very thoroughly in the subcommittee and 
in the full Committee on Appropriations. 
The majority of the members of the com- 
mittee did not believe that the program 
should be reduced below the current fig- 
use of $300,000,000 a year. Senators 
should bear in mind that the appropria- 
tion has been reduced by $200,000,000 al- 
ready. 

The soil-conservation program is one 
of the most important activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. I think that 
most anyone who is familiar with con- 
ditions on the farms in this Nation will 
realize that this program has served a 
wonderful purpose in developing the fer- 
tility of our soil, and in restoring the fer- 
tility of soil that was depleted by the 
haphazard farming practices which have 
obtained heretofore. 

In the enactment of the soil-conserva- 
tion program the Congress of the United 
States stated as a national policy that the 
entire Nation had a stake in maintaining 
the fertility of our soils, which were be- 
ing so rapidly depleted, lest generations 
which come after us would have to live 
on land where it was impossible to grow 
sufficient crops and fibers with which to 
sustain life and clothe themselves. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, $300,- 
000,000 is about as small an amount as 
we can grant and keep the soil-conserva- 
tion program alive. If the desire is to 
kill the program alotgether, and make 
the payments for soil conservation prac- 
tices so small that the farmers cannot 
afford to participate in the program, we 
can either eliminate it or reduce it. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out—and 
I shall now conclude—that the Farm 
Bureau Federation appeared before the 
committee and urged that this program 
be made $350,000,009. Mr. Marvin Jones, 
who is the War Food Administrator, tes- 
tified that he did not believe a $200,000,- 
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000 program could be effective, and that 
$300,000,000 was as low as we could make 
the appropriation and maintain the pro- 
gram, and keep up the interest in the en- 
thusiasm of the farmers of the United 
States in its success. I feel that it would 
be a very grave error to reduce the 
amount below the $300,000,000. 

It might be said that the farm income 
is much higher than it has ever been, 
and that is quite true, but let us bear in 
mind that over the years which have 
come and gone, when the farmer was de- 
pleting his soil and his capital invest- 
ment to the tune of $18,000,000,000, be- 
cause his prices were so far below parity, 
the soils were exhausted, and it is only 
through a comprehensive, Nation-wide 
program such as we now have in effect 
that we may hope to maintain the farms 
of this country so as to enable us to sup- 
port the life of the Republic. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pocKk in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I vield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I do not feel like 
making a motion to reduce the appro- 
priation at this time, but I ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if he would be willing 
to accept an amendment alorg the line 
I am about to suggest? He will notice 
the language in line 15 provides that 
the total expenditures “shall be $300,- 
000,000.” Would the Senator be willing 
to accept an amendment changing the 
wording su that it would read “the total 
expenditures of which, including admin- 
istration, shall not be more than $300,- 
000,000"? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
accept an amendment to the effect that 
it shall not exceed $300,000,000. I think 
that is the language we usually employ 
in these appropriations. I should have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment to change the wording 
on line 15, page 50, so that the language 
would read “the total expenditures for 
which, including administration, shall 
not exceed $300,000,000.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
to the amencment. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
amendment, 

The Curer CLerK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 50, line 15, it is pro- 
posed, after the word “administration” 
and the comma, to strike out the word 
“be” and to insert the words “not exceed.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Marketing service”, on page 59, 
line 5, after the word “products”, to 
strike out “$1,114,900” and insert ‘$1,- 
125,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Loans, grants, and rural re- 
habilitation”, on page 63, line 19, after 


amended was 
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the word “amended”, to strike out “$22. 
357,264” and insert “$22,720,549.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65. 
line 5, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$67,500,000” and insert “$100,000 - 
000”, and in line 6, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That in the selection of new 
borrowers for rural rehabilitation loans 
authorized under the caption ‘Loans. 
grants, and rural rehabilitation’ vetey- 
ans shall be given preference.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, 
line 20, after the word “services”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That, in assisting farmers in 
the organization and administration of 
associations and groups for medical care, 
the Farm Security Administration shal! 
permit the associations or groups to have 
free choice in the selection of practi- 
tioners from those available practition- 
ers who are licensed under State laws.” 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, dir- 
ing the last session of Congress we dis- 
cussed this matter quite extensively, 
When a bill was before the Senate lax 
year—and the Senator from Georgia wil! 
correct me if Iam in error—I offered an 
amendment giving free choice to the cli- 
ents under this set-up to select their own 
medical advisers. The amendment was 
agreed to unanimously by the Senate, it 
went to the House and was changed com- 
pietely. When we resumed our session 
on September 8, as I recall the date, the 
Senator from Georgia asked me if I 
would not defer pressing the amendment 
in the Senate again because of the late- 
ness of the season. I acceded, and the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
made this comment on the floor of the 
Senate at that time. He said, in a ccl- 
loquy with me: 

I certainly would be the last one to wish to 
see any borrower from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration coerced or intimidated or even 
channelized in the selection of his doctor in 
connection with any loans which may be 
made to medical cooperatives. This provision 
will, of course, not affect the present year's 
operation, but I shall hope to be able to co- 
operate with the Senator and with the ojffi- 
cials of the Farm Security Administration 
and all others interestcd to see that there is 
no coercion or intimidation of the borrowers, 
and that they shall have freedom of choice to 
select the doctor they wish to serve them. 


Mr. President, that was the amend- 
ment which was unanimously adopted by 
the Senate last year, which permitted the 
members of cooperative organizations to 
have a free choice of their own doctors. 

I grant that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russeti] has been 
fair in this matter. He has been helpful; 
he has been cooperative; he did obtain 
some concessions from the committee; 
but it seems to me, Mr. President, from 
the wording of the amendment which 
has just been read that it does not leave a 
free choice to the individual members of 
the cooperative associations. It leaves 
the matter up to the associations them- 
selves. It is well known to those who are 
familiar with this set-up in the Farm Se- 
curity Administration that a cooperative 
association as a whole can be dominated 
and is dominated by the men who run it. 
Specifically, the members can make a 
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e by way of a cooperative associa- 
ting together, but what possibility 
e for one farmer in a certain town- 
who has received @ loan from the 
I 11 Security Administration to get 
r with the other farmers in his 
( and in other townships to decide 
* upon this matter? It seems to 
t not only in accordance with the 
an principle of free choice for the 
dual, but in fairness to the men 
elves when they are obliged to call 
r they should be able to call the 
( r they want. ‘They do not want 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, with whom they 
no association. They want the doc- 
with whom they are familiar, who has 
broueht their children into the world; 
has cared for members of their fam- 
in their last illnesses. They want to 
; have a free choice of the doctor. 
A Mr. President, I move to amend the 
imittee amendment on page 66, in line 
©23. following the article “the”, the third 
2 word in the line, by inserting the words 
mbers of the”, so the language will be 
“shall permit the members of the asso- 
or groups to have free choice.” 
I move that amendment so that the 
mbers themselves may have a free 
( ce without the association as a whole 
| ng to meet and vote on the question. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 
Che Curer CLERK. On page 66, in line 
in the committee amendment, after 
t word “the”, it is proposed to insert 
the words “members of the.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
£ tor from South Dakota has stated 
tantially the history of this amend- 
ment. Of course, the Senator offered the 
l amendment to a legislative bill, 
and the amendment was not printed, as 
I understand, It was offered from the 
f I happened to be in charge of that 

lative bill, and I accepted the 
ndment, so it was in fact approved 
ianimously. Iam still in favor of the 
ry the Senator expounds here, but 
he method by which he approaches it 
can have no other effect than to destroy 
lutely these cooperative health asso- 
which have been sponsored by 

’ Farm Security Administration, and 
which have meant so much to the health 
of the poorer and more underprivileged 
people who live on the farms in this 
country, 

On its face the Senator’s proposal is 

ir, and when we went into conference 
hn the legislative bill last year I urged 

1e Senator’s amendment on the House 
‘onierees. JI had not analyzed it as 
carefully as I should have done. Under 
the Senator’s amendment it would be 
impossible in effect to organize any of 
these health associations. 
‘The method of their organization is 
s follows: The people who have bor- 
ved money from the Farm Security 
\dministration organize a medical co- 
Operative to secure medical care for 
themselves and their families. There is 
thing compulsory in the first place 
ut a person joining one of these as- 
ciations. It is entirely optional with 

: borrower from the Farm Security 
Administration as to whether he shall go 
10t0 a health association or not. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator that there is no 
way to force the individual to join such 
an association, but if the farmer is poor 
enough so he feels obliged to borrow 
money from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, that in itself provides sufficient 
coercion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I might go further 
and say that there is nothing in the 
articles of association which would de- 
prive a borrower from the Farm Security 
Administration of the right to use the 
money he has borrowed to pay any doc- 
tor he sees fit to employ. The question 
of free choice, which the Senator so elo- 
quently expounds, therefore, is not in- 
volved in this proposition. The whole 
purpose of these associations is to secure 
cheaper medical care for these poor peo- 
ple. An association is organized and 
the borrowers who wish to come into the 
association may do so. Then the asso- 
ciation contracts with one or two or 
three doctors in the community, at a 
lower rate of pay than that which usu- 
ally applies, or a lower schedule of fees. 
The whole thing has been approved by 
the American Medical Association. The 
whole theory of the association is ap- 
proved by the medical group because of 
the dire need of the people who are mem- 
bers of the association. If a member 
of an association has need for a doctor 
he calls upon the doctor who is the other 
contracting party whom he desires to use 
in case of illness in his family. There 
we have a contract between members of 
the association, who are one party to 
the contract, and certain doctors who are 
the other contracting parties. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator will agree with me that the em- 
ployment of a doctor for the treatment 
of himself and his family is a peculiarly 
personal matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. An individual does 
not take kindly to the idea that simply 
because he is poor and must borrow 
money from the Government, the Gov- 
ernment, or representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, shall decide for him what doc- 
tor he shall have. I insist that he have 
a free choice in the matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He has a free choice, 
and the Senator’s argument is very mis- 
leading. There is absolutely nothing on 
earth which prevents freedom of choice 
on the part of any borrower, a member 
of an association, from going to any doc- 
tor of any school of practice, whether 
he be an allopath, an osteopath, or a 
chiropractor, with whom he is familiar 
and secure his services. He can proceed 
to pay that doctor just as any other 
American citizen would, and he can pay 
him out of his loan. 

What I am trying to do is to assure 
fair treatment between the allopath, the 
osteopath, and the chiropractor wher- 
ever they are recognized and allowed to 
practice under the laws of a State. The 
amendment which I have prepared and 
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which the committee brought in here will 
do just that. 

The Senator from South Dakota re- 
fers to freedom of choice. Under the 
committee amendment individuals have 
absolute democratic action within the 
association. I have heard from men 
whom I have no reason to disbelieve, 
who have said that in some sections of 
the country the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has refused to contract with 
certain doctors unless they happen to be 
of particular schools and are members 
of certain State associations. Under the 
pending committee amendment they 
would not be permitted to do that. Ifa 
majority of the members of an associa- 
tion wish to contract with a chiropractor 
or with an osteopath or with any other 
kind of doctor who is recognized to prac- 
tice by the State laws, they can do so. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I cannot subscribe 
to the distinguished Senator’s assertion 
that the farmers have absolutely free 
choice. The Senator himself stated that 
a choice was made by a majority of the 
members of a cooperative. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I had not stated 
that. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That was the state- 
ment in substance. The Senator agrees 
that a majority of the members of a co- 
operative decide what doctor they will 
hire; does he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; 
do. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Very well. 
not free choice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator presents 
an argument about free choice, when 
there is nothing on earth that compels 
any person to remain in one of these 
cooperative associations. If an indi- 
vidual wants a doctor other than the 
doctor of the cooperative, Iet us say he 
wants a chiropractor, he can resign from 
the association and hire a chiropractor, 
or any other doctor on earth he wants 
to hire. The benefit that comes from 
being a member of the association comes 
from the fact that the individual can get 
medical service at a cheaper rate than 
otherwise. There is nothing that com- 
pels an individual to take e certain doc- 
tor. The benefit comes to the member 
from receiving medical service at a lower 
cost. 

Mr. TAFT. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Farm Security 
Administration aiso lend him money to 
pay doctors’ bills directly? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly will. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the harm in it is 
not so much in lending to the cooperative 
as in deliberately organizing farm co- 
operatives, as the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done in the past, for health 
insurance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may have been 
done. 

Mr. TAFT. That sort of organization 
has been deliberately stimulated, as 
against the physician in private practice. 
If there is no discrimination, and if the 
Farm Security Administration is just as 
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willing to lend money to pay the doctors’ 
bills of a borrower who is not a member 
of an association, I do not see any great 
harm in it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not mean that 
the Farm Security Administration will 
lend a man any amount of money to pay 
doctors’ bills; but a borrower may use his 
loan, within the limits of the loan, to pay 
a doctor, just as he might pay any other 
expense. The fact is that when he is in 
the association he receives the benefit of 
a reduced rate and an assurance of 
service. There is no compulsion on an 
individual to join the association, so it 
cannot be said that he is denied freedom 
of choice. 

Mr. TAFT. The only question is 
whether he is or not. Of course, he 
should not be denied freedom of choice. 
The question is whether the Farm Se- 
curity Administration has, as a practical 
matter, forced people into this kind of 
cooperative association. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether or not that is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know of any 
case in which that is true; but I would 
not say it has not happened in some iso- 
lated case. I presume that those in the 
Farm Security Administration at the 
county level are very much like human 
beings everywhere. They may recom- 
mend their own doctors to the associa- 
tion. But I do not believe that we can 
afford to write into the law a provision 
which I believe would have the effect of 
nullifying the benefits of the association 
merely because of some abuse of admin- 
istrative discretion on the part of a 
minor employee somewhere in the United 
States. I do not believe that that is 
sufficient ground to justify the proposed 
amendment. 

The committee amendment absolutely 
protects the interest of any doctor of any 
faith or cult if the majority of the mem- 
bers of the association wish him to be 
one of the contracting parties. It must 
be understood that the contract is not 
usually made with one doctor. It is usu- 
ally made with several doctors. 

The effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, would be to say 
that an individual could join one of these 
medical associations, and if he were not 
pleased with the selection of doctors by 
the majority, he could destroy the 
association by insisting upon a doctor 
of his choice. He could absolutely nullify 
and destroy the benefits to a majority 
of the members of the association. I do 
not believe that we wish to go that far. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that this medical insurance or medical 
assistance program is a sort of mutual 
cooperative agreement between the doc- 
tors of a community—or, as in the case 
of my State, the whole State—and the 
members of the Farm Security Associa- 
tion, who would naturally deal through 
the Farm Security Administration. 

We all know that country doctors have 
a great deal of money due them from 
poor farm families. In fact, most coun- 
try doctors die with a good share of that 
money stillduethem. So when the Farm 
Security Administration came forward 
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and said, “We will lend our members $20 
a year for the purpose of joining this 
cooperative health program,” the doctors 
got together and said, “We will take care 
of the families.” So far as I know, each 
family in my State calls on its family 
doctor, as usual. The doctors said, “We 
will take care of those families. They 
will pay what they can; and what they 
cannot pay we will prorate among our- 
selves. We will divide the loss among 
ourselves.” I believe that is the way in 
which the program has worked. As I 
Say, the program in my State is on a 
State-wide scale. I believe that Vermont 
is the only State which has the health 
program on a State-wide scale. It has 
worked very well. 

I can fully sympathize with the aims of 
the Senator from South Dakota. I be- 
lieve that justice is on his side. How- 
ever, there is also a practical side of the 
question. We hear that if this provision 
is so worded as to permit the individual 
Farm Security member to call upon his 
chiropractor or his osteopath, members 
of the medical fraternity will refuse to 
cooperate, and will not enter into these 
programs. Of course, that is not a very 
broad-minded attitude to take; but it 
seems to me that we must look at the 
practical side of it. 

I should like to see some method de- 
vised whereby the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would work; 
but I do not know how it could be done. 
The Medical Association is one of the 
closest unions in the United States. Its 
members must abide pretty strictly by its 
rules, or they get into difficulties. So I 
would not wish to take the chance, even 
in order to extend justice to all these 
people, of depriving many of the other 
members of the Farm Security Asso- 
ciation of the benefits which they are 
now receiving. The situation is unfor- 
tunate. I wish there were some way out 
of it, but I do not know of any. For that 
reason, I shall support the Senator from 
Georgia, although I have full sympathy, 
as I had a year ago, with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Vermont that 
I have endeavored to the very best of my 
ability to go along with the Senator from 
South Dakota and be as fair as I could 
with him and with ail the members of 
the other medical groups, without de- 
stroying the health associations. Un- 
der the express terms of the amendment 
reporied by the committee, any of the 
associations which wishes to do so can 
contract with any kind of doctor. An 
association can be formed to contract 
with doctors belonging to any of the vari- 
ous cults. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true in the legal 
sense; but I still agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration leaders would have 
the final say as to what the vote should 
be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That might be. 

Mr. AIKEN. The members of the as- 
sociation would ask the advice of the 
Farm Security Administration. They 
would not consider that they were being 
coerced, because in a great many cases 
they would not know what to do. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. First of all, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear, after what 
the Senator from Vermont and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia have said, that I am 
not interested in any practitioner or 
group of practitioners. My interest is in 
the borrowers themselves, those who are 
poor and have to apply to the Govern- 
ment for money with which to support 
themselves. But if I ever saw an exam- 
ple of socialized medicine in my life, it 
is the proposal which the Senator from 
Georgia now makes. I am opposed to 
Socialized medicine. I want the Ameri- 
can citizen, whoever he is or wherever he 
may be, to have the absolute right to 
say, “I want John Smith for my doctor, 
and not some doctor designated by the 
Farm Security Administration.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. The individual has 
that absolute right today. There is not 
a thing in the world to prevent him from 
having John Smith as his doctor if he 
wants him. But if he has entered into 
a contract with Bill Brown for medical 
services—— 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. He does not make 
the contract. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He does make the con- 
tract. 

Mr. BUSHTIELD. If the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia will listen for a 
moment, the contract is made by a ma- 
jority of the cooperative association 
itself, and not by the individual. The 
association as a whole is operated by offi- 
cials of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, there is 
nothing which would require a person to 
remain in the association. Toe com- 
mittee amendment is offered as the result 
of an earnest and honest effort on my 
part to go as far as I could to meet the 
views of the Senator from South Da- 
kota without destroying these very im- 
portant group-health units which have 
been organized within the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. But if the Sena- 
tor believes that the committee amend- 
ment offends more than does the pres- 
ent system, I will be very happy to see 
that the amendment never becomes law. 
It can be very easily receded from. I 
myself will vote against it, and it will not 
be accepted in the conference. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very appreciative of the cooperation 
of the distinguished Senator in going as 
far as he has gone; but I do not think 
he has gone far enough. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think we went a long 
way. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The deoision has 
been left with the association itself, and 
not with the individual. I want to give 
it back to the individual. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not possible to 
do that, because if an individual is a 
member of a cooperative association 
under the Farm Security Administration 
to buy farm machinery, for example, the 
association contracts with John Deere, 
Allis-Chalmers, or some other concern, to 
buy tractors. The individual may want 
an Allis-Chalmers tractor, and not a 
John Deere tractor; but if he is a member 
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.e association he must take the trac- 
from the concern with which the as- 
tion has entered into a contract. 
; no freedom of choice. If he joins 
sociation, he knows in advance that 
ust use Allis-Chalmers machinery, 
» machinery of the concern with 
h the association has a contract. If 
n joins one of these medical socities, 
nows in advance the names of the 
tors whose services will be available 
. him. As a matter of fact, there is 
»e on earth which interferes with 
iom of choice, any more than a man 
ntarily limits his choice by entering 
» a contract. 
Mr. REED rose. 
Mr. RUSSELL. 
from Kansas, 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rose to 
exactly what the Senator from Geor- 
s said. Groups for medical treat- 
are being organized in my State of 
nsas. They are widely organized in 
neighboring State of Oklahoma. No 
man has to join one of them if he does 
not wish to do so, regardless of whether 
he is a borrower from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. However, if he goes into 
such a group and thus secures medical 
attention at reduced rates, he limits his 
individual choice to the choice of the 
majority of the group. There is no other 
way by which group action can be con- 
ducted. No man is forced to join a 
roup; but once he joins, of course, the 
majority, as in any democratic institu- 
tion, determines the policy. If the man 
does not like it, he can drop out. 
I fear that the Senator from South 
Dakota is not wholly reasonable in his 
attitude on this matter, although I beg 
his pardon for having to say so. 
Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 
Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from Kansas be- 
lieves in socialized medicine. 
Mr. REED. No, sir. 
Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is what the 
Senator will be getting under this bill. 
Mr. REED. Oh, no. Oklahoma is as 
good an illustration of the operation of 
sroup medicine as there is in this coun- 
try. It is growing in my State. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
American Medical Association appointed 
a committee to examine into this sys- 
tem, and it has been approved by the 
roup which is leading the fight against 
socialized medicine in this country. 
Mr. REED. I received a letter from a 
doctor who is a friend of mine asking me 
to vote thus and so. I said in reply, 
“Yes; I will vote to let you ‘guys’ have a 
closed shop—which is more than I would 
do for the C. I. O.” It was a great joke 
when that letter was shown around. 
Regardless of whether anyone likes it 
or not, we are going to have more and 
more group medical attention. Its 
coming is as certain as anything can be. 
Che American Medical Association has 
been very restrictive in its rules. I am 
VE ry happy to see that it is easing its 
policies. I am happy to see it because 
it is surely coming. I do not need to 
Join a health group in order to secure 






































































I yield to the Sena- 
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medical attention and hospital services; 
but when I do join such a group I sur- 
render my individual choice to the ex- 
tent of having to abide by the policy 
which the majority of the group desires 
to adopt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment on 
page 66. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the ab- 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Hatch Murray 
Bankhead Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden Pepper 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 
Briggs Hoey Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Wagner 
Cordon McMahon Walsh 
Donnell Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Pulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Mitchell Wilson 
Gerry Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT protempore. F fty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the last roll call I was 
called out of the Senate Chamber for a 
conference with a constituent who has 
just completed 66 missions in the South 
Pacific. From him I received a great 
deal of advice and information in regard 
to the legislation pending before the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be listed among those reported 
as present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is in doubt whether the Recorp 
can be so changed. The Senator’s 
statement will appear in the Recorp in 
connection with the call of the roll. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment on 
page 66. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
page 66, beginning in line 20, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert the following 
amendment: 

Provided, That, in assisting farmers in the 
organization and administration of associa- 
tions and groups for medical care, the Farm 
Security Administration shall permit the 
associations or groups to have free choice in 
the selection of practitioners from those 
available practitioners who are licensed under 
State laws. 


I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the words “shall permit the associations 
or groups.” I move to amend in line 23, 
after the words “shall permit the’, by 
inserting “members of the.” That 
would permit not only associations them- 
selves as cooperative organizations, but 
the members of cooperatives to exercise 
their individual choice of a doctor if one 
should be needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is it the Senator’s idea 
that each individual member of the group 
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may make his own contract with a doc- 
tor, and that the group will pay the 
bill? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is group medical 
insurance. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is correct. 
The person who becomes a member of 
the group will naturally pay his share of 
the group insurance. But suppose he is 
not satisfied with the doctor who is hired 
for him and wants to employ a physician 
of his own selection; under the com- 
mittee amendment he would be required 
to pay double for the doctor’s services. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what I say. 
The individual may make a contract 
with a doctor without consulting the 
group, and the doctor whom he employs 
will be paid by the person who employs 
him. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Under the com- 
nittee amendment, if an individual be- 
comes a member cf an association he 
must accept the doctor whom the group 
employs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In order to secure 
medical services et cheaver rates, the 
group would contract with one or more 
coctors in the county, and they would 
serve the members cof the group. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Whether the serv- 
ices would be cheaper or not is a ques- 
tion open to debate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In any event, in order 
to secure medical services the group 
contracts with one or more doctors. If 
a member of the group who is in need 
of medical services does ‘not like the 
doctors with whom the group has con- 
tracted, under the Senator’s amendment 
he may contract for the services of a 
physician of his own selection and the 
group must pay the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No: the group is 
not required to pay the bill. The indi- 
vidual who secures the services of a doc- 
tor must himself pay the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam unable to agree 
with the Senator’s interpretation of his 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. This amendment 
gives every member of a farm security 
organization the right to certain medi- 
cal attention. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but someone 
must pay for it. Under the Senator's 
amendment who would pay for it if the 
group did not pay for it? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Georgia | Mr. Rus- 
SELL] to clarify the amendment for the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is considerable confusion in 
regard to this matter. These groups 
are not all administered alike. In some 
groups, under the contract with the doc- 
tors, a certain sum of money is paid per 
member, and the members are furnished 
medical services during the year. In 
other groups, because of the lack of 
financial resources, a reduction in fees is 
allowed. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senato: 
permit me to propound a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I am trying to set 
the Senator from Arizona straight. I 
think he is in error. If the individual 
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employs a doctor of his own he must pay 
for the doctor’s services out of his own 
pocket. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. If he hires a 
doctor on his own account he must pay 
for him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that statement be 
true, and the doctor is not connected 
with the group, the group is not re- 
sponsible for what the doctor does, The 
Senator from South Dakota has said that 
a person may join the group and expect 
to receive the benefits of group medical 
service; yet he is free to hire any doctor 
whom he wishes, and the group must pay 
the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; I do not mean 
that at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. According to 
my interpretation of the Senator’s pro- 
posed amendment, only individuals of 
the group would have the right to em- 
ploy available physicians. The indi- 
vidual would have a right, in his own 
interest, to employ physicians from 
among those who were available. Is that 
the correct interpretation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No. The word 
“available” means any available doctor 
in the community. It does not mean 
only a doctor who has a contract, for 
example. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, I have 
misunderstood the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I am somewhat con- 
fused as to just what the Senator from 
South Dakota intends to accomplish by 
his amendment. Is it his contention 
that the members of the association 
shall have the free right to employ any 
medical practitioner whom they choose, 
and, having used such medical services, 
and having incurred liability for their 
payment, be reimbursed from group 
funds? 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. No; not at all. 

Mr. CORDON. If that is not the pur- 
pose, does not every member of every 
association of this character have a 
right, as an individual, to hire any doctor 
whom he wishes to hire? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Yes; if he pays for 
the services of the doctor. 

Mr. CORDON. How would the pay- 
ment provision operate under the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The _ individual 
would pay for the medical services him- 
self. The amendment of the committee 
grants the right of the association to 
contract with doctors for their profes- 
sional services. 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In my State the as- 
sociation is usually managed by officers 
of farm security organizations, not the 
farmers themselves. The situation be- 
came so objectionable at one time in my 
State, while I was Governor, that our 
legislature passed a law outlawing the 
organization then existing there. It 
had been made a target of unscrupulous 
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persons, and its activities proved not to 
be to the welfare of borrowers. What I 
propose to do by my amendment is to 
provide that each borrower may, if he 
so desires, hire his own doctor. 

Mr. CORDON. How would the doctor 
be paid? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. He would be paid 
by the person who employed him. 

Mr. CORDON. Would that person 
have any right of reimbursement from 
any funds of the group, or a right of 
deduction in the amount of the fee he 
would normally pay? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Not at all. If he 
becomes a member of the group associa- 
tion he is stuck for his share of the 
medical expenses. If he wishes to em- 
pley a doctor not employed by the group, 
and goes outside the association to seek 
medical services, he must pay for them 
himself. But I maintain that the bor- 
rower must have the individual right 
and liberty: to hire his own doctor, who- 
ever he may he. 

Mr.CORDON. Then is it the Senator’s 
view that if his amendment be not 
adopted a member of one of these groups 
would, if he employed outside medical 
service, forfeit some other right he had 
in the group? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Oh, no. 
simply pay for two doctors. 

Mr. CORDON. Under the Senator's 
aniendment would he pay for two doc- 
tors? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; if he did not 
go into the association. It is not com- 
pulsory to go into the association at all; 
but if he does go in then he has got to 
pay the proportionate share of the asso- 
ciation’s fee for medical service. If he 
proceeds on his own and hires a doctor 
he pays that out of his own pocket. 

Mr. CORDON. Then the _ purpose 
sought by the Senator is by giving the 
right to an individual to select his own 
medical service to permit him also to 
have such other benefits as the associa- 
tion might provide, but without being 
compelled to pay his pro rata share for 
medical service. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. No; if he goes into 
the association at all, as I understand the 
proposal, he must pay his pro rata share 
of the medical association bill. 

The only point that bothers me is that 
he does not have a free choice of doctors, 
but must accept the doctor chosen by 
the association, which in effect, as I said 
a moment ago, in my State is dominated 
by certain individuals or groups, and 
that, in my opinion, is not for the welfare 
of the farmer himself. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I do not 
quite follow the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota a question? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am perplexed, 
as is the Senator from Oregon, by the 
situation which we confront under the 
Senator’s amendment. I have great sym- 
pathy with his objectives, but let me ask 
the Senator a question. If a farmer were 
to proceed with the liberty of choice 
which the Senator would undertake to 
give him, why would he not he better off 
not to join the association at all? 


He would 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. I think he would 
but there is a certain amount of persua- 
sion used in connection with the bor. 
rower by the Medical Association. It js 
not coercion; I do not mean to imply 
that; but here is a man borrowing money 
who is subject frequently to persuasion 
to do things which he would not like 
otherwise to do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that under the Senator’s amendment the 
farmer who joins the asscciation and 
then exercises his independent right of 
selection is simply penalized to the extent 
of his dues to the cooperative assocition. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is 
quite right 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that he 
would be infinitely better off to keep out 
of the association. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator, and thank him for the contribu- 
tion. 

The point I am trying to make Mr, 
President, and I want to restate it-for the 
sake of emphasis, is that the same amend- 
ment, not in the exact words but in pur- 
port, was adopted by the Senate last 
year in the former Congress, but was 
defeated by the action of the House. I 
am offering it again in substance because 
I believe that every farmer whether he 
is poor or rich is entitled to a free choice 
of a doctor for himself and his family. 
Under the committee amendment—and 
I am glad it has been placed in the bill so 
far as it goes—the choice is made by the 
associations or groups and not by the in- 
dividual. Therefore, I ask to have in- 
serted the words ‘members of the”, mean- 
ing, of course, members of the associa- 
tions. I am trying to give to each mem- 
ber the free choice of the doctor he 
wants. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment, : 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to be compelled to reiter- 
ate the statement I made a few mo- 
ments ago, but the junior Senator from 
South Dakota has iterated and reiterated 
his statement, and since a number of 
Senators have coine into the Chamber 
since I spoke I am compelled to repeat. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand why 
there should be a provision that the Farm 
Security Administration may assist farm- 
ers in the organization and administra- 
tion of association in groups for medical 
care. Is there any iaw permitting that? 
There is an express prohibition under 
clause 4, on page 66, against the Farm 
Security Administration making leans 
to any cooperative association. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator wi!l 
read clause 5 he will find that there is a 
specific exemption in the case of med- 
ical, dental, or hospital services. 

Mr. TAFT. But that, as I understand, 
applies to the making of loans to in- 
dividual members. Now, we come to this 
amendment which seems to imply that, 
besides making loans to individual farm- 
ers to enable them to pay their dues, the 
Farm Security Administration is author- 





make loans to organizations, as- 
_ and groups for medical care, 
no objection to medical care to a 
»surance plan if it is voluntarily 
but I do not see why the Gov- 
should be promoting organiza- 
medical care. I do not know, 
ms to me that perhans it would 
to strike out the whole com- 
endment. 
SSELL. I am perfectly willing 
it the entire committee amend- 
The committee amendment was 
_as I said, a moment ago, in an 
honest effort to meet the com- 
eroups that claimed the med- 
rs were the only ones who could 
contract with these associations. 
the only reason it was brought 


re to correct one statement the 
from South Dakota made. He 
s amendment was adopted unani- 
on a legislative bill. It was 
sense adopted unanimously. We 
had up a bill which was an amendment 
{ basie agricultural act. I had the 
in charge, and late in the afternoon, 
i before the recess, the Senator from 
South Dakota offered the amendment. I 
t know anything about the merits 
the case. The Senator said something 
it a free choice in hiring doctors. 
I believe in that. 
so I accepted the amendment and 
t into the bill but it was not dis- 
( d. When it went to conference with 
the House it was referred to the depart- 
ment. If the Senate wants to adopt the 
ndment which gives a member of 
ociation who has the right to quit 
ny time he pleases and who cannot 
compelled to join, the right to contract 
with any kind of doctor on behalf of the 
iation, through association machin- 
ery, it will kill the association so far as 
r medical doctors are concerned, he- 
( » they will not sign a contract along 
\ others who practice other phases of 
{ healing art. 
The committee has gone rather far in 
amendment. I do not think we ought 
be asked to go further. We may have 
made a mistake in going as far as we 
cd, and I am inclined to think we did. 
amendment allows the people who 
nt a contract with a chiropractor or 
1 osteopath the right to make it. If 
) any further than that, then we 
eo:ng to deny medical aid to people 
who have been on this program which 
has been approved by the American Med- 
ica! Association because regular doctors 
Wil not come in and sign contracts if 
lney are compelled to sign along with 
chiropractor. 'The Senator’s amend- 
ment would give one person in the asso- 
ciation who wants a chiropractor the 
power to deny to a hundred borrowers 
Who want regular doctors the right to 
pet the services of a regular doctor at 
the reduced charge which has been ap- 
proved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. That is what the Senate would 
co if it adopted the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr, WHITE, I find myself very much 
confused by the language. As I read it, 
be Sinning in line 23, permission is given 
the association or group to have free 
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choice, and soforth. I take it that refers 
to an association or group as a unit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A wholly voluntary 
unit. I do not think the Senator from 
South Dakota can sustain his charge that 
people are coerced or impressed or con- 
scripted into these associations. They 
are wholly voluntary. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say that, 
as the language comes from the com- 
mittee, a member of the association 
would be limited, or the association or 
the group would be limited, to those upon 
an approved list which had been pre- 
pared by the association or by the group. 
It seems to me that when we insert the 
words “members of the association or 
group,” we are negativing the right of 
the association or group to make up a 
list of accredited practitioners, and giv- 
ing to every member of the group, every 
individual member of the association, a 
‘ight to make his own selection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me the 
amendment adds confusion to the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, it would give one individual 
the right to destroy an association that 
was satisfactory to perhaps 800 or 1,090 
other borrowers, because he happened to 
want a particular practitioner of a cer- 
tain cult. An individual who may desire 
a faith healer should not insist upon 
destroying the rights of other members 
of an association to have a regular med- 
ical doctor if they wish to do so. He 
should retire from the association and 
get the faith healer as an individual or 
organize an association of his own. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam of the opinion 
that we should leave the wording as it 
was reported by the committee. As I 
understand, at the present time the Farm 
Security Administration does help or- 
ganize these associations, and they are 
organized with an idea of having a par- 
ticular group of doctors do the work. It 
was to get away from that particular 
thing that the amendment was inserted, 
so that at least the members of the as- 
sociation would have a free choice as to 
the doctors to be employed for the asso- 
ciation, rather than the Farm Sccurity 
Administration choosing the doctors for 
the associations. 

I have heard the arguments made to- 
day, and I am of the opinion that the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from South Dakota will not work, that 
if we are to have associations, then we 
should allow the members as a group 
to choose their own doctors, and, as it is 
stated here, to have a free choice, and 
the Farm Security Administration not 
have the right to dictate to them that 
they must have John Doe or Richard 
Roe as the doctor for the group. 

So I hope that we will at least allow 
this committee amendment to remain, 
for, if we do not, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration will not be stopped from 
acting, and this cannot be an invitation 
for them to suggest a doctor, because 
they are already doing it. 


do 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what pos- 
sible right has the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to tell a cooperative asso- 
ciation, to which it lends no money, that 
it can employ one doctor or another? 
Why should we not prohibit that? What 
possible legal right has it to put any 
such compulsion on an association? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield in order that I may 
answer? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it has abso- 
lutely no such right. The Farm Security 
Administration has been doing it illegal- 
ly. It has been, in a way, coercion and 
intimidation of these people, but the 
Administration has been doing it, and 
at least this is an attempt to prevent that 
being done and to say to the members 
themselves, “You members have the free 
choice to pick your own doctor.” 

Mr. TAFT. But the words are “the 
Farm Security Administration shall per- 
mit the associations or groups to have 
free choice.” Why have they any right 
to permit associations? They are free 


associations. They can do anything they 
want to do. 
Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 


Ohio has been in the Senate long enough 
to know that amendments are usually 
drawn in the light of the representations 
made in the committee. Statements 
have been made that the Farm Security 
Administration would not allow these 
people to do what they wanted, so this 
amendment was drawn in an attempt to 
adjust the differences, and apply the 
bill to any group or association wanted by 
any group of borrowers from the Farm 
Security Administration. The wording is 
perhaps a little awkward. 

Mr. TAFT. My suggestion is that it 
seems to me it does no harm, that it ad- 
vises the Farm Security Administration, 
which attempts to assume some power 
over health associations which it has 
not, to organize people as against the 
ordinary method of employing their own 
doctors. I have no objection to health 
insurance associations, but I do not see 
why the Government should sponsor 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not health in- 
surance associations. The reference is 
to medical aid associations. 

Mr. TAFT. I take it to refer in sub- 
stance to health insurance associations, 
such as an association one might join 
and pay a regular flat fee every year and 
get medical service from such doctors as 
the association chooses to furnish. I do 
not see why the Government should pro- 
mote them as against private doctors, 
It seems to me that by inserting this 
language at all we sanction the whole 
procedure, and impose one little limita- 
tion, namely, that they have to employ a 
particular doctor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are 
wasting a lot of time on nonessentials. 
We have made the best possible disposi- 
tion of this question, after the fullest con- 
sideration. The Senator from Georgia 
has properly stated the case. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the whole theory of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration is to provide a sort 
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of guardianship over and assistance to a 
low-income class of farmers. In the 
ccurse of its work it can make grants 
without any consideration, or it can make 
loans, and in carrying on its work the 
Farm Security Administration does give 
a certain degree of supervision to this 
class of farmers, and advises them as to 
crops, how they shall plant, and what 
they shail do. Asa part of that program 
there have been organized a considerable 
number of healtin groups. Most of this 
work is maintained by money which 
comes from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

It was alleged that the Farm Security 
Administration employees, particularly 
in the counties, were taking advantage of 
the situation, and dictating too much to 
these health groups. So the committee 
amendment does exactly what the Sen- 
ator from: Ohio wants done, it takes any 
pressure from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration off these health groups. 

So far as the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is concerned, it 
does not mean a thing. It merely would 
write in two words, and if we apply the 
interpretation given by the Senator from 
South Dakota to his own amendment, it 

akes it perfectly useless. 

No man has to join a group or associa- 
tion. Noone has to stay in one if he does 
not desire to. If he does belong to a 
group, he has to be governed by the group 
policy and principle. If he wants to hire 
his own doctor, he can do so whether he 
is a member of the group or is not, but 
he has to pay for him himself. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that in 
a long time I have heard so many empty 
words and seen so muchtime wasted upon 
nothing as during the past 30 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a few more words to the 
discussion. 

There seems to be an idea that the 
Farm Security Administration is doing 
something wrong when it assists in or- 
ganizing these medical associations, and 
that perhaps it should be prohibited from 
having any part in organizing them. As 
a matter of fact, these medical associa- 
tions could not be organized at all if the 
Farm Security Administration did not 
assist in the work. 

In the first place, when a man borrows 
from the Farm Security Administration, 
he does not put a sign on his barn saying 
“T have not any credit anywhere else, 
and I am borrowing from Farm Secu- 
rity.” He does not send his name to the 
paper as a Farm Security borrower. 
There may not be another one in 5 or 
10 miles from him. He has no way of 
knowing who the other borrowers from 
Farm Security are, and it is well their 
names are not published or made public 
in any way, because most of the borrow- 
ers are honest, and pay back their loans 
just as quickly as they can. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. When I finish the sen- 
tence I shall be glad to yield. 

It seems to me we should not in any 
way object to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration assisting in organizing these 
health associations, because otherwise 
there would be no organization or asso- 
ciation, the doctors would not get the 
money they receive from these patients, 
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and the poor farmer borrowers would not 
be getting as good medical care, when 
they themselves or their families are sick 
as they now receive. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor stated that there might be one man 
located at one place and there might not 
be another within 10 miles of him, who 
would be in need of the service provided 
by the association. How are a sufficient 
number of individuals gotten together, 
and closely enough together, under such 
circumstances, to form a health associa- 
tion? Is an individual doctor employed 
for each person? Does the association, 
for instance, employ an individual doctor 
for A, another doctor for B, who lives in 
the next county, and another doctor for 
C, who lives in still another county? Or 
must a considerable number of indi- 
viduals be organized in one county to 
form an association and employ a 
doctor? 

Mr. AIKEN. All I know is how this 
plan has operated in my State, where it 
is operated on a State-wide basis. So far 
as I know, each member of the associa- 
tion calls his own family doctor when- 
ever he is sick. That is evidently done 
under an arrangement between the doc- 
tors of the State and the medical asso- 
ciation which has been organized by 
the Farm Security Administration, I 
do not know what the dues are now. A 
few years ago members were loaned $20 
a year which they would invest in medi- 
cal insurance. If that amount were not 
sufficient to pay the doctors for their 
services, then as I understand they pro- 
rated the loss according to the number of 
calls which were made and the charges 
which were made for the calls. 

A few years ago the amount loaned 
was $20. The amount may be more now. 
That amount, whatever it was, very 
likely was just so much more than the 
doctor would have received from many 
of the families if the association had not 
existed. I know the doctors seem to ap- 
prove the plan, and cooperate with the 
Farm Security Administration in work- 
ing it out. It seems to be operating very 
happily. I should hate to see anything 
done to disturb it. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio, however, that 
probably the whole amendment is com- 
pletely unnecessary and probably in- 
advisable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BusuHriretp] to the committee 
amendment on page 66, line 23. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66, beginning in 
line 20. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the committee amendment be re- 
jected. I really do not think it adds 
anything useful. Surely the Farm Se- 
curity Administration cannot dictate to 
the medical associations, and I really 
think it would be far better, and would 
obviate controversy if we were simply to 
eliminate the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
Stated my position on this matter heres 
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tofore. I do not think the Senator from 
Ohio was on the floor when I did gp. 
The amendment was offered merely as 
an effort to compose these differences. 
I am not wedded to the amendment, and 
I will not care one whit if it is vote 
down. 

The PRESIDENT pfo tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66 beginning in line 
20. [Putting the question.) The Chair 
is in doubt and will call for a rising vote. 

On a division the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Farm tenancy,” on page 68. 
line 8, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$2,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68. 
line 13, before the word “including”, to 
strike out “$40,000,000” and insert “$50.- 
000,000”; and in line 20, after the words 
“per annum”, to insert “and which sum 
shall not be used for making loans under 
the terms of said act for the purchase of 
farms of greater value than the average 
efficient farm management unit, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, in the county, 
parish, or locality in which such pur- 
chase may be made.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading ‘‘Water conservation and utili- 
zation projects,” on page 70, line 19, after 
the word “periodicals”, to insert a semi- 
colon and “construction and alteration 
of farm and other buildings and roads 
for the use of project occupants on any 
lands within the boundaries of water 
conservation and utilization projects in 
said area.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration”, on page 71, line 12, after the 
word “reports”, to strike out $3,150,000” 
and insert “$3,330,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
line 15, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “$60,000,000” and insert “$125,000,- 
000, and, of which sum, $35,000,000 shall 
be immediately available as an addi- 
tional amount for the fiscal year 1945 for 
these purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to offer an amendment, but I de- 
sire to comment on the provision found 
on page 55 which appropriates $50,000,- 
000 Federal aid to provide school lunches. 
That appropriation is made in an appro- 
priation bill without any legislation hav- 
ing been enacted to authorize it. Such 
legislation is pending, but there is no 
authorization for this appropriation. 
That is not a reason for making an ob- 
jection under the rules, because the itera 
was placed in the bill in the House. But 
I want to call attention to the fact again 
that the advocates of the school-lunch 
program have repeatediy promised that 
they would bring forward a bill to out- 
line the exact conditions of the Federal 
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rhe $50,000,000 is for school aid. 
snds, I believe it violates nearly 
inciple of Federal aid for State 
i communities. The States have 
ol whatever over it. The ap- 
on is made directly to individ- 
)| districts of all kinds through- 
United States. It seems to me 
Federal interest in school 
remote. The aid goes to chil- 
ther they need it or not. It goes 
n of millionaires as well as to 
1 of the poor. It has no direct 

1 to need. 
e, the program as originally 
i was, as I think, a clear usurpa- 
t authority by the Commodity 
( Corporation, It was begun by 
{ ribution of surplus food to the 
for school lunches, “and then, 
there was no longer any surplus 
f * commuted the aid in dollars 
J nk there is not the slightest author- 
y for it. although the Congress has for 
years confirmed the distribu- 
ti I do not want to stop it at the 
nt. But I think that, certainly, 
it comes up again next year, we 
| enact a law; we should determine 
r we want to make the principle 
permanent. If so, we should base it on 
i principles of grants through the 
States, and require some kind of match- 
by the States in order that they 
iid provide proper school lunches, I 
very much that there will be such 
ition before the next year’s appro- 


priation is made, 

M RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
} been legislation for the last 2 years 
! liring matching. 


e Senator wiil find at the bottom of 
| 7, in line 18, the provision: 
mount of funds available hereunder 
ol-lunch program used in any State, 
possession, or the District of Co- 
x any fiscal year shall not exceed 
| amount otherwise furnished for the 
rpose by or on behalf of the school 
es and other sponsoring agencies in 
te, Territory, possession, or District 
imbia, 


= \ 
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t want to get into a discussion of 
tter, Mr. President, unless there is 
n to the continuance of the pro- 


TAFT. Ithink the Senator agrees, 
that there should be permanent 
ition. 

RUSSELL. I simply wish to say 

want to debate with the 

r the necessity of having clear 

n on this subject if we are to 

his program further. I am one 
who think the program should 
itinued, but it should be continued 

a basie statutory act. We are now 

in the Committee on Agricul- 

d orestry on what we hepe will 

t Satisfactory bill which will enable 
to have the necessary standards and 
isticks. However, I may say that this 
ter of school lunches has not been 
dled in quite as haphazard fashion 
the Senator from Ohio has indicated, 
iuse on two or three occasions the 
imittee has offered amendments to 

; bill which required matching and es- 

3 ished other limitations. We limit the 

nount of funds which can be spent by 

e Federal Government to not a greater 
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sum than the cost cf the agricultural 
commodities which go into the food. 
There are a number of other safeguards 
and limitations which have been placed 
around this program by the Committee 
on Appropriations. That of course does 
not obviate the necessity and desirability 
for having basic legislation. 

Mr. President, I share the hope of the 
Senator from Ohio that there may be 
enacted into a law a bill which will clarify 
and make permanent this program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. Presicent, dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
heid extensive hearings on a bill intro- 
duced by myself and the late Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, and also a bill 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, providing for a perma- 
nent school-lunch program. This year 
similar bills were introduced. I am glad 
to state that last week, in a conference 
held in my office between those interested 
on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture and those interested on behalf of 
the Office of Education, we practically 
concluded what should be in the bill. 
Within the next 2 weeks, at the latest, we 
propose to have before the Senate a bill 
providing for a permanent school-lunch 
program. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely wish to 
refresh the Senator’s memory as to the 
diligent effort made to obtain basic leg- 
islation during the last session. When 
the Pace bill came over from the House, 
containing authorization for numerous 
activities which had been carried on 
without authorization, the Senate com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, of 
which the Senator from Georgia, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and I are mem- 
bers, incorporated in that bill a section 
providing basic authority for the school- 
lunch program. The bill was reported 
to the Senate and passed by the Senate. 
It went to conference, and the conferees 
of the House refused to accept it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct, as he usually is. How- 
ever, he should have added that by an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio the program was limited to a 2-year 
period. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. However, even on that 
basis the House refused to accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 2689 was read the third 
time and passed. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, reauest 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr, TypDInGs, Mr, 


Mr. President, will 
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BANKHEAD, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
GURNEY, Mr. REED, and Mr. Capper con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


FURTHER PROSECUTION OF THE WAR— 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 43) which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 201,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 143, current session, entitled 
“Further Prosecution of the War,” an address 
of the President of the United States, of 
which 150,000 ccpies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives, 50,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate, and 1,000 copies for 
the Senate document room. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
concurrent resolution. It provides for 
the printing of additional copies of 
House Document No. 143, entitled “Fur- 
ther Prosecution of the War,” an address 
by the President of the United States. 
This was the address delivered last Mon- 
day by President Truman. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

fr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it contain the 
usual provision that a certain number 
of copies be printed for the benefit of 
the House and a certain number for the 
Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. What is 
apportionment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is usually based 
upon the membership of the respective 
Houses. A larger number is required by 
the House because of its larger member- 
ship. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the resolution pro- 
vide for the apportionment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The resolution pro- 
vides that 150,000 copies shall be availa- 
ble for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 50,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate. 


the basis of 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 43) was agreed to. 

THE THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISICON—ARTI- 
CLE FROM MINNEAPOLIS MORNING 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the clerk 


read the four paracraphs of a news item 


published in the Minneapolis Mcerning 
Tribune for April 6, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, the article will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


VETERAN THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION ARMY'S MOST 


DECORATED 
(By Nat Finney) 


WASHINGTON.—The Thirty-fourth Division, 
mustered into service at Minnesota, Iowa, 
and North and South Dakota National Guard 
armorics in January 10941, now is recognized 
as the Army’s most decorated and veteran 
outfit. Its record was made public in Italy 
Thursday. 

It has more combat days, nearly 500, to its 
credit than anv other division in the United 
States Army. Even if it doesn’t see another 
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battle in this war it will go home with a rece 
ord equaled by no other division. 

Men of the Thirty-fourth, who wear the 
divisional “red bull” emblem, have won 
15,009 Purple Hearts, 9 Congressional Medals 
of Honor, 98 Distinguished Service Crosses, 
116 Legion of Merit Medals, 1,052 Silver Stars, 
51 Soldier’s Medals, 1,713 Bronze Stars, 3 
Presidential citations, 7 British awards, 7 
French awards, 6 Italian awards, 1 Distin- 
guished Service Medal, 1 Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, 34 Air Medals with 52 Oak Leaf 
Clusters, 525 divisional citations, 6 War 
Department meritorious service unit plaques, 
and 15 Army commendations of the unit. 

The division has had 38 months overseas 
duty. The 21,731 awards received by the 
Thirty-fourth were accumulated at Algiers, 
Tunisia, Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, and in 
northern Italy, where it continues to fight 
the Germans. 


EXTENSION OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS 
CORPORATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MayYeBank in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 105) to 
extend the life of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, which was, after line 
10, to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 (c) of such Public 
Law 603 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a board of five directors, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among individuals who are familiar 
with the problems of small business. The 
President shall designate one ‘of the mem- 
bers as Chairman.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation holding 
office at the time of the enactment of this 
act shall continue in office,until five members 
have been appointed pursuant to section 
4 (c) of such Public Law 603 as amended 
by this section. 


Mr. WAGNER. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2374) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 40 and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 39, 48, 49, 50, 
81, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, and 70, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,700,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $30,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“and no greater sum shall be available ex- 
cept in pursuance of a direct appropriation”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Flood control, general: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for ‘Flood control, 
general’, including the objects specified un- 
der this head in the War Department Civil 
Appropriation Act, 1945, to be available until 
expended, $1,000,000: Provided, That this 
sum shall be immediately available for obli- 
gation and expenditure for necessary plans, 
specifications, and preliminary work in con- 
nection with projects for post-war construc- 
tion authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved December 22, 1944”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 16, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 
45, 46, and 47. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CaRL HAYDEN, 

MrtiarpD E. TyYDINGS, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

Harovp H. BurTON, 

JOSEPH H. BALL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Woonrum, 

Louis LupDLow, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee to clarify for the Recorp, 
if he will, the conclusions of the con- 
ferees and their action in reducing from 
$2,000,000 to $1,000,090 the amount ap- 
propriated for the Army engineers in the 
deficiency appropriation bill. I should 
like to ask the Senator if the $1,000,000 
agreed to by the conferees is available 
for the Missouri Basin project and the 
Central Valley project, as well as the 
projects which were the basis of the 
$1,000,000 Budget estimate to the Con- 
gress in Senate Document No. 10. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The answer is 
“Yes.” The conferees intended to in- 
clude the Central Valley, as well as the 
Missouri Valley. 

Mr. GURNEY. With that answer, Mr. 
President, I am thoroughly in accord 
with the conference report, and hope it 
will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the Recorp may afford a clear 
understanding of the action of the con- 
ferees, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
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General Robins, Acting Chief of Enoj- 

on yt April 19, 1945, which has to 
o with the conference report on 

pill 2374. — 
There being no objection, the letter 

was ordered to be printed in the Recon 

as follows: : 


War DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 19, 1945 

Hon. CHAN GURNEY, : 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GURNEY: In accordance With 
your verbal request, the following informa. 
tion is furnished regarding the status of 
the supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1945 for funds for the preparation of plans 
for projects in the Missouri River Basin au. 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of Decem. 
ber 22, 1944. 
The Department submitted to the Bureay 
of the Budget on January 5, 1945, a supple- 
mental estimate in the amount of $2,000 009 
for the fiscal year 1945 for the preparation 
of plans for projects authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944. The tenta- 
tive allocations of funds inclosed with that 
estimate are as follows: 
Proposed 
allocations 
$75, 009 
60, 0390 


Tyrone, Pa., local protection______ 
Harrisburg, Pa., local protection__ 
Buggs Island Reservoir, Roanoke 
River Basin, Va. and N. C_______ 100, 000 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Savannah 
miver, Ga. and &. C.c.ccscccoe 00, 0C0 
Shreveport, Red River, La., local 
a a ae ee ee 
Arkansas River local protection 
I skimmed 
Trinidad, Purgatoire River, Colo_. 
Garrison Reservoir, Missouri River 
OR: Th: DR cancancdaswacnas 
Oahe Reservoir, Missouri River 
Basin, S. Dak. and N. Dak_-_--__. 
Missouri River, local protection 
IU 6 die Side Sairremeecn dy 
Mount Morris Reservoir, Genesee 


Alamo Reservoir, Bill Williams 
Ee, i ccntneminwkancmt 
Holbrook, Little Colorado River, 
Ariz., local protection. ......... 
Table Mountain Reservoir, Sacra- 
mento River Basin, Calif._.-.-. 
Isabella Reservoir, San Joaquin 
eiVOr Basin, OO. nncccncwance 
Kings River project, Pine Flat 
Reservoir and channel improve- 
ment, San Joaquin River Basin, 
GE Wh ntlédneedeewetawkaennae 
Terminus Reservoir, Kaweah River, 
GEE cctneadndaniwmeciemesc aes 
Farmington Reservoir, Littlejohn 
GPOOE, GA uo nincicncawsnccntcca= 
Merced County project, San Joa- 


CE kckaniendnadiexcnusnekiGames 

Redmond, Sevier River, Utah, 

16Cel.. PrOteCtION..... .cecnscccuse 

Pajaro River, Calif., local protec- 

he vinciutatai tin niaitianstedels omigineraiainle 
IN ist ts cats ececs matinee 2, 000, 02) 


The Bureau of the Budget on February °6, 
1945, forwarded a supplemental estimate 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1945 in 
amount of $1,000,000 for the preparation « 
plans for projects authorized in the FlocJ 
Control Act of December 22, 1944, which ws 
transmitted to the Congress by the Pre 
dent on February 28, 1945, and printed | 
Senate Document No. 10, Seventy-ninth Co! 
gress, first session. In a letter dated Febr! 
ary 26, 1945, the Bureau of the Budget 2 
notified this Department of its action in sul) 
mitting the supplemental estimate printed 
in Senate Document No. 10 and advised the 
Department that Executive office approve! 
was granted for the preparation of plans for 
projects shown in a tabulation accompanying 





; 





er. That list includes the projects 
in the supplemental estimate as 
to the Bureau of the Budget by 
rtment on January 5, 1945, with the 
of the following projects: 
Proposed 
ri Valley: allocations 
( ison Reservoir, Missouri 
er Basin; N. DAK...cccu< $200, 000 
Reservoir, Missouri River 
in, S. Dak and N. Dak... 200,000 
uri River, local protection 
CCtS. - en eww wn ene eee eee ee 150, 000 


Subtotal. .cscacscasesenune 550, 000 





Valley, Calif.: 
Mountain Reservoir, Sac- 
mento River Basin, Calif... 100,000 
ella Reservoir, San Joaquin 
ver Basin, Calf. ....<cces0 75, 000 
River project, California. 100,000 
minus Reservoir, Kaweah 


jer. COME. cn dunwidnamesunes 75, 000 
mington Reservoir, Little- 

in Creek, Ciiiicccasaascan 75, 000 
Subtotal ccncucacddecamena 425, 000 
AN is acca a ataiahi 975, 000 


of the foregoing, it appears that 
au of the Budget can disapprove the 
of funds from the appropriation 
0,000 contained in the First Defi- 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
reported by the conference commit- 
April 17, 1945, for the preparation of 
that fiscal year for projects in the 
ri River Basin and the Central Valley 
rnia as authorized in the Flood Con- 
December 22, 1944. 
neerely yours, 
THOMAS M. RosIns, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
nate a message from the House of 
entatives announcing its action on 

in amendments of the Senate to 
» bill 2374, which was read as fol- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
April 18, 1945. 


F ved, That the House recede from its 


eement to the amendments of the 
» numbered 21, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
46, and 47 to the bill (H. R. 2374) 
. appropriations to supply deficiencies 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
June 30 1945, and for prior fiscal 
oO prov:ae supplemental appropriations 
he fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, and 
ur therein; 
rhat the House recede from its disagree- 
t to the amendment of the Senate num- 
i 19 to said bill and concur therein with 
mendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
13,340 named in said amendment in- 
“$225,000”; 
it the House recede from its disagree- 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
1 20 to said bill and concur therein with 
endment as follows: In leu of the sum 
$50,090 named in said amendment insert 
5 000”: 
‘hat the House recede from its disagree- 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
dl 24 to said bill and concur therein with 
mendment as follows: In lieu of the last 
viso in said amendment insert: “Provided 
er, That, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
i by law, no funds of any Government 
oration shall be used to pay the cost of 
private audit of the financial records 
the offices of such corporation except the 
t of such audits contracted for and under- 


nt 


‘aken prior to the date of approval of this 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 29 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the mat- 
ter stricken out by said amendment amended 
to read as follows: “: Provided, That all obli- 
gations of this additional appropriation for 
projects in which (1) the War Department 
has a paramount interest, shall first be 
jointly authorized in writing by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, (2) the Navy Department has 
a paramount interest, shall first be jointly 
authorized in writing by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Directors of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Provided further, That $18,373,000 of 
such sum of $84,373,000 shall not be obligated 
unless subsequently authorized by other 
law”; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert: 


“UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for the maintenance 
of the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, includ- 
ing the objects specified under this head in 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1945, and including the employment without 
regard to civil-service and classification laws 
of technical employees who may be engaged 
for the purpose of making an economic sur- 
vey of conditions in the Philippine Islands, 
$60,000”; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 43 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
of $200,000 named in said amendment insert 
“$100,000”: and 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16 to said bill. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 19, 20, 24, 29, 42, and 43. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now move that the 
Senate recede from its amendment num- 
bered 16. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7 and 10. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 29, 21, and 25 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$356,650"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Zn lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$710,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘‘$553,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$879,000"’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$454,740”; and tre Senate agree 
to the same 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$120,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$291,800”; and the Senate acree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$405,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘“$3,073,375"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$956,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as ollows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$960,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Pat McCARRAN, 

J. W. BAILey, 

WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., 

CHAN GURNEY, 

CLYDE M. REED, 
Managers on the part of the & 

Louis LUDLOW, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

THOMAS D’'ALESANDRO, Jr., 

HERMAN P. KopPLEMANN, 

JOHN TAPER, 

FRANK B. KEDFE, 

HARVE TIBBOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been assigned as ch: 2 
mittee which would like 
mony this afternoon. ‘i 
witnesses here from long distances. So 
I ask unanimous consent that, if I am 
taken away from Capiicl Hill in order 





rman of a subecome 
) take teStle 


{ 
were are ome 
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to obtain some of the evidence, I be ex- 
cused with the permission of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and permission is granted. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused for the 
remainder of the day. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 
EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
auestion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator:from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWaRT] on behalf of 
himself, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia |Mr. RevercomsB], and the Senator 
from Iowa |Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, on 
October 23, 1942, when the extension of 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 was being considered, I initro- 
duced a substitute amendment, which 
provided for 12 months’ training of in- 
ductees under 20 years of age before 
they were placed in actual combat duty 
beyond the territorial boundaries of con- 
tinental United States. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a yea-and-nay vote 
in the Senate, but was later stricken from 
the bill by the joint Senate and House 
conference committee. 

I now offer for later consideration the 
same amendment as a substitute for the 
pending amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. STEwarT] and 
other Senators to House bill 2625. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment in the form 
of a substitute will be received and will 
be read. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has not requested 
immediate consideration of his substi- 
tute amendment, has he? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 


the Senator from Texas has asked that ° 


it be pending. 

The Cu1eFr CLerK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducte 
under this act, shall be placed in actual com- 
bat duty beyond the territorial boundaries of 
continental United States, until after he has 
had at least 1 year’s military training, follow- 
ing his induction, 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please state the present parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending business before the Senate is the 
bill to extend the Selective Training and 
Service Act. ‘The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and other Senators. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment proposed by 
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the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and myself. The amendment 
was printed and laid on the table on 
the 16th day of March, the last legis- 
lative day, and actually on the calendar 
day of April 5. It was called up yester- 
day near the conclusion of the session 
of the Senate. It has been read by the 
clerk. It is offered as an amendment 
to House bill 2625, a bill which would 
extend the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. As I under- 
stand, that act expires on May 15. 

The cosponsors of the amendment 
thought it might better be offered as an 
amendment to the bill which would ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act, rather than to undertake to secure 
the passage of the amendment as a sepa- 


rate bill. The amendment provides the 
following: 
Sec. —. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 


amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act shall be ordered into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
months of military training.” 


The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which has been sent to the 
desk by the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
O’DanirzEL] is substantially the same as 
the amendment I have just read, except 
I believe the substitute provides that 
each inductee must have-a year’s train- 
ing before he can be placed in combat 
service outside continental United 
States. 

The amendment we have offered pro- 
vides for a period of 6 months’ training, 
which may take place in this country or 
in Europe or in any other part of the 
world where the armed forces might see 
proper to give training to the inductee. 
In other words, the amendment would 
not prevent the removal from this coun- 
try of young men inducted under the 
Selective Training and Service Act, but 


‘it would prevent any young man who is 


drafted after having reached 18 years 
of age, of course, from being actually 
placed in combat service until he has 
received as much as 6 months’ training. 
The amendment is presented for the rea- 
son that it is felt by my colleagues and 
me that particularly on account of the 
tender years of a boy of 18, he should be 
given, insofar as possible, a period of 
seasoning before he enters actual com- 
bat. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield.- 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in complete 
accord with the Senator’s amendment. 
I submitted an amendment to the com- 
mittee providing that boys should not 
be put into active combat service before 
being given a year’s training. When 
General Marshall testified before the 
Military Affairs Committee at the time 
the fathers’ draft bill was before that 
committee, my recollection of the testi- 
mony is that the Army officials wanted 
to give the boys a year’s training before 
putting them into combat service, 
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I, as well as perhaps every other Sen. 
ator, have received letters from Mothers 
and fathers stating that their boys haq 
been shipped overseas and put into com. 
bat service after having had only 6 weeks 
of training. Some had not had any 
training whatever. The other day I je. 
ceived a letter from a lady who saiq 
that her boy had never had a gun jn 
his hands and had received no trainine 
at all when he was put into combat serv. 
ice. He was wounded on the first day of 
his active service. That seems to be a 
very cruel procedure. I can see no rea- 
son why every boy should not now be 
given at least 6 months of training poe. 
fore he is put into active combat service, 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. Does he not base his 
judgment upon the fact that ordinarily 
a boy only 18 years of age is too young to 
ke pressed into active service without 
first being given a pericd of seasoning, 
which would not only equip him and pre- 
pare him physically, but wou!d give hima 
much-needed mental status? Many of 
the boys who are inducted into the sery- 
ice at 18 years of age have never been any 
great distance away from their homes, 
Some of them may have been away at 
boarding school for a year or two, but 
many of them have been only a few miles 
away from their homes. In other words, 
they are being taken—to us the well- 
known expression—away from their 
mothers’ apron strings. They have not 
become experienced even in the ordinary 
affairs of life, much less in the ways of 
engaging in this horrible war which is 
daily taking its toll of lives. It has been 
said that many of these boys have been 
placed side by side with veteran troops, 
and that they do not need much training, 
However, I think there is a human side 
to the situation as well as a practical one. 
Does not the Senator from Montana 
think I am correct in my views? 

Mr. WHEELER. I certainly do think 
the Senator from Tennessee is correct. 
Some boys at 18 years of age are We!! ma- 
tured; but I venture to say that the vast 
majority of them are in exactly the status 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
described. When boys have been shipped 
overseas and put into active combat serv- 
ice, after having received training for 
only 2 weeks, as has been the case with 
many inductees, and are injured or killed 
within the first day or two, the result is 
much bitterness on the part of the par- 
ents. They feel that the boys had not 
been given the proper training before be- 
ing sent overseas, 

Mr. STEWART. I do not wish to put 
myself in the attitude of undertaking to 
prophesy when the war will end, because 
a great deal of bad guessing has already 
been done with regard to that question: 
but it seems to me that we have reached 
a stage in the war when we can do wii!l- 
out the military service of many of the 
boys of this country who are only 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. HAWKES. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Iask the Senator from 
Tennessee whether he believes that the 
words in the amendment, “given at leas! 
6 months of military training” are sufi- 
cient to define what he means, Tie 
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c 1 from Montana stated that some 
i been sent into military service 
ever having had a gun in their 
fore they were drafted. I re- 
eived a letter from a prominent 
New Jersey who evidenced, 
in a patriotic way, resentment at 

t that his boy, who was 18 years 

had been drafted into service, 

this country for 6 months, given 
1ing with guns st all, and sent 
into the field of battle. He lost 
on the firing line within 5 weeks 
leaving America. 
Senator from Tennessee is trying 
. very worthy thing, but I wish to 
‘ m whether the words “6 months 
of military training” mean what he in- 
tends them to mean? Let us see if we 
cannot provide that the boy will actually 
be eiven the kind of military training 
that will equip him to become a soldier 
hy the time he reaches the battlefield. 
I make that statement merely as a sug- 
tion, because the amendment is not 
mine: it is the Senator’s. However, I 
personally do not feel that the mere 
\ “6 months of military train- 
ine” cover the situation which the Sena- 
tor has in mind. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, it is in- 
tended that the boy shall be trained in 
the branch of the service in which the 
Army intends to use him. 

Mr. HAWKES. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield to me? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is exactly what 
the Senator and I have in mind. I be- 
lieve it is also what other Senators have 


in mind. The point which the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has 
made—and I have heard it made many 


times—is that the boys are inducted 
under the Selective Service Act. Six 
months pass and they have not received 
the necessary training. Yet they are 
sent abroad and put on the firing line. 
Many of them lose their lives very soon 
after entering active combat. The re- 

lt is bitterness and dissatisfaction on 
the part of the parents at home. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 

he Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the basis of the 
information which was given us by offi- 
cials of the War Department, as well as 
official records of casualties, I believe we 
will agree that casualties are always 
higher among soldiers who have not re- 
ceived sufficient training. The War De- 
partment undertakes to justify its pres- 
ent conduct on the basis of its announced 
policy, namely, to keep the pressure on 
the enemy. The War Department offi- 
cials have asserted that they had to use 
thousands of young men. I assert that 
the casualties among the youngsters who 

.d not been given a sufficient period 
of training have been higher than among 

idiers who had been given a long period 
of training, and were well trained. 

I think we would do well to Jook at the 
history of the situation insofar as the 
American people are concerned. I have 
before me a copy of former Secretary 
of War Baker’s report on the war in 1917 
and 1918. The report was prepared by 
Col, Leonard P. Ayres. A letter of trans- 
miital was sent to the War Department 
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in 1918 by Newton D. Baker. In the last 
war it was the policy to give the average 
American soldier who went to France 
6 months’ training in this country be- 
fore he sailed. Then they undertook to 
give him 2 months in a quiet sector after 
that, and then 1 month before sending 
him into an active sector and taking 
part in hard fighting. I do not say that 
many men did not go in before that time 
had elapsed, but of the 1,400,000 men 
who actually fought in France in the 
last war the average American soldier 
in France had 6 months’ training here, 
2 months overseas before, and 1 month 
in a quiet sector before he went into the 
battle line. 

I think the records will show that in 
this war a division like the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division, that got into the Bel- 
gian bulge in a so-called quiet sector, was 
almost completely wiped out after it had 
been in that sector only a few days. 

Of course, that was one of the great 
tragedies of war. That was something 
that could not have been foreseen by the 
Army. It might have been their inten- 
tion to keep that division in a quiet sec- 
tor; they thought it would be a quiet 
sector, but it was suddenly changed into 
a violent and active sector. 

It seems to me our situation now is 
such that we are in a position to say 
definitely that there should not be any 
needless sacrifice of our young men, and 
they should not be sent into the battle 
line before they have had at least 
6 months’ training. That may not be 
enough, and, of course, I am sure the 
War Department would like to give them 
more training than that; but, on the 
theory that we have to keep pressure on 
the enemy—that is the way they justify 
it; and they have kept pressure on the 
enemy—by keeping it on the enemy we 
may win the war sooner; and while the 
losses may be greater than they other- 
wise would be, yet on the whole they 
may be less than they would be if this 
policy had not been adopted. 

I do not want to be critical of what 
the Army has done. They justify it on 
the theory that they had to keep pres- 
sure on the enemy when they thought 
they saw signs of his weakness in order 
to gain time and perhaps save thousands 
of lives. It looks as if now the situation 
is not so urgent to keep pressure on the 
enemy; that we could not at least sug- 
gest that the Army take a little more 
time to train the men. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I have 
been very anxious constantly not to do 
anything or say anything that would 
conflict with the handling of the war by 
the men we have so wisely placed in 
charge of our war effort. I believe we 
have been greatly benefited by the lead- 
ership of the admirals and the generals 
of the Navy and Army. But I think 
there is no subject that has hurt so much 
or dug deeper into the hearts of the 
American people than the thought that 
their sons 18 years old, the youngest 
men who are called into the service, may 
be hurled into the tragic experience of 
front-line service without being prepared 
adequately so that they may be given a 
chance at least to defend their own lives 
as they fight for their country. 
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I believe we have reached that stage 
in the war when we, as the Congress, 
might very well say we believe that it 
is best for the war effort to assure the 
mothers and fathers of America that 
henceforward none of their boys 18 years 
of age will be hurled into the jaws of this 
tragic war, facing death in the front 
line, unless he has had at least 6 months’ 
preparation so that he may adequately 
defend himself by being trained to 
shoot and to handle whatever intricate 
weapons may be placed in his hands. I 
intend to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] just 
gave an interesting example of an epi- 
sode of the sort which troubles me in 
connection with the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Tennessee. 
He told about the One Hundred and 
Sixth Division which was supposed to be 
and planned to be in a training area, 
but it was suddenly reached by the Ger- 
man bulge and had become a combat 
division. 

What would happen if there were im- 
posed a hard-and-fast restriction of this 
sort under such circumstances? Does 
not the Senator feel that there should 
be some recognition that there may be 
an extraordinary emergency in which it 
would be impossible to apply his rule? 
Would we not achieve our purposes if we 
adopted his amendment and made it 
read “except in extraordinary emergen- 
cies, no man under 19,” and so forth? 
In that event if the war should develop 
a crisis which we do not foresee, in which 
circumstances the Senator would not 
wish to have our ability to defend our- 
selves crippled, we would not create a 
situation which might leave the Army 
impotent, as might happen if we provide 
an utterly hard-and-fast rule which ad- 
mits of no emergencies whatever. I sub- 
mit that to the Senator. I should like to 
support his amendment with some such 
escape clause in the case of extraordi- 
nary emergencies. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his contribution, which is an 
excellent one. 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
One Hundred and Sixth Division has 
been mentioned in this debate as it has 
been mentioned before. It so happens 
that the One Hundred and Sixth Divi- 
sion was activated in Columbia, S. C., 
and it so havpens that the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division was composed princi- 
pally of troops from South Carolina, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and it moved out to 
Indiana for further training. On manv 
occasions I have heard the statement 
about the One Hundred and Sixth D:vi- 
sion being composed of green troops. I 
know many men in the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division; I know the com- 
manding officer and many of those who 
lost their lives and many of those who 
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are now in hospitals in France. I re- 
ceive letters from them occasionally. 

I want to reiterate what I said on the 
Senate floor that the One Hundred and 
Sixth Division was trained for more than 
a year, indeed, as I recall, for 19 months. 
They were trained troops and the men 
themselves resent the statements pub- 
lished in the newspapers that they were 
untrained. The One Hundred and Sixth 
put up a great battle, and did a most 
heroic job for the United States; none 
did better. 

I mention that in connection with the 
amendment, because I know, as I have 
said, many members of the One Hundred 
and Sixth Division. I know the com- 
manding general and a good many of- 
ficers on his staff, They represent the 
best America has. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not hear all 
the statement of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
Senator from Michigan followed the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, and again referred to the One 
Hundred and Sixth Division, and I 
wanted on the Senate floor to pay them 
a great compliment. I went on to say 
that I believe they were trained for more 
than a year, indeed for 19 months, and 
they did a most heroic job on the battle 
line. That was the statement made by 
me, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam certain that is 
true; but it was not intended at the time 
they got into battle that they should be 
in it. What I said was that they were 
in a quiet sector. I do not know how 
long they were trained or whether they 
were trained as a division for a sufficient 
time, but I do know that they were placed 
in what was considered to be a quiet 
sector, which suddenly turned into a 
violent sector, which the battle reached 
very quickly. The information I received 
was that when they put them in that 
quiet sector they had not considered that 
they were put in the battle line, but sud- 
denly the Germans made it a battle line 
and battleground, and, of course, they 
fought valiantly, as every American does 
when someone tackles him. There is no 
showing in this war that any American 
man or any American boy turned his 
back on the enemy; they fought very 
bravely, but they were literally cut all 
to pieces. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, 
mitted to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that that 
in substance is what I said as to their 
bravery, and as to the wonderful work 
they did, but I did say they had been 
trained, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, for some 19 months; I know it was 
longer than a year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, what I 
said had no application to one who had 
been trained adequately and with his di- 
vision, and for a full training period, but 
I have the feeling, indeed, it is something 
more than a feeling, it is knowledge, that 
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thousands of American boys have died 
in this war, young boys, who had not had 
sufficient training, who might not have 
died if they had had sufficient training. 
I do not wish to blame anyone for that, 
but I think it is true. They might not 
have been able to save their lives if they 
had had all the combat training that 
could have been given, but the record 
shows a soldier has a better chance to 
live if he has sufficient training. 

The War Department undertook to 
justify their use of 18-year-olds when 
not sufficient training had been given, 
though I do not want to say insufficient 
training, because it has come to the point 
where they think they can speed up 
training so that a little is sufficient. I 
have some doubt about that. But they 
had not time to give the training which 
should be given to a soldier so that we 
could say he was fully trained and 
equipped, able to take his part in the 
combat of modern war. The Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff justify 
their policy by saying that the reason 
for it was to keep the pressure on the 
enemy. 

If that is the reason, and if it was jus- 
tified, and if it brought about just as 
good results or better results, I do not 
know anyone who can really object, but 
it is my belief that everything that is 
humanly possible to be done from the 
standpoint of training an American sol- 
dier should be done, because if he is 
trained he has a better chance to live 
than if he is not sufficiently and ade- 
quately trained. I do not think anyone 
will doubt that statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Agreeing with 
everything the Senator from Kentucky 
says, let me ask him whether in the final 
analysis, if Congress is going to assert 
this doctrine again—and I think it 
should—should there not be a provision 
permitting the Army in extraordinary 
emergency to meet the extraordinary 
emergency with whatever the extraordi- 
nary emergency requires? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should have to say 
yes, and even if we passed a law, and I 
was the commander, and I had soldiers, 
in an extraordinary emergency I would 
have to use them even if they had hoes 
and rakes and pitchforks, and had not 
intended to fight at all. We have to 
leave the commanders some leeway. If 
we do not, they will take it. I think there 
is no question that we have to do the best 
we can to justify in the hearts and 
minds of the American people the feel- 
ing that the Senate of the United States 
is conscious of the problem, and that we 
are just as anxious as we can be not to 
create a situation that will send an 18- 
year-old son of an American mother and 
father into combat without: sufficient 
training. Their hearts are going to be 
broken anyway, and if we do nothing 
else than give them some reassurance 
that we are trying to do the best we can 
in urging our military men to give the 
utmost consideration to this matter, we 
will have done a good job. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield first to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. With regard to the emer- 
gency question, the law says that no boy 
shall be inducted until he is 18 years olq 
I see no reason at all why we should not 
say that no boy shall go overseas unt] 
he is 18 years and 6 months old. As J] 
understand, that was said in England for 
many years. I do not know whether they 
have since modified it. Of course, ig 
there is a regiment just behind the lines 
composed of replacements, and the whole 
division is called into action, probably 
there would be some necessity to send 
everybody in the division forward, but my 
feeling has been that a captain in the 
front line would far rather have 80 men 
who are trained than a hundred men f{ 
whom 20 are green recruits, who come to 
his company the very day they go into 
battle. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Ohio probably understands that military 
commanders try to fight a division for a 
reasonable time, and then take it out of 
line and rest it, and send in a new di- 
vision. They stopped doing that, because 
they said they had to keep the pressure 
on the enemy, so that when a division 
had losses, they infiltrated some new sol- 
diers in, probably young fellows who had 
not had a sufficient amount of training, 
I am just trying not to be too critical, 
because I know the Department justifies 
its practice, but in an emergency, as the 
Senator from Michigan has said, if a di- 
vision commander in a sector has losses, 
and has men available of the category de- 
scribed by the Senator from Ohio, it is 
inconceivable to me that he would not 
have to use every one available. We 

could not pass any law which would keep 
him from doing it. I am going to be 
realistic about this and say that if he had 
to be realistic, he would throw them into 
battle to try to save the situation. 

Mr. TAFT. That might be true of a 
whole unit, but I still maintain the great 
bulk of the men sent from this country 
during January, February, and March, 

were sent after 17 weeks’ training, or 15 
weeks, and as soon as they reached the 
French ports they were sent immediately 
to the front lines. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that a few months ago I 
made a speech in the Senate on this sub- 
ject, and I received probably 3,000 letters 
about it. There was no doubt then that 
that was not an extraordinary practice, 
it was the regular practice. Every man 
18 years of age who was duly inducted 
was given 17 weeks training. They sailed 
from this country 4 or 5 months after 
they had been inducted, and as soon as 
they reached France, they were sent to 
the front line, without any training in 
France. That is a thing which I think is 
wholly unnecessary. I do not think that 
those men arriving at the front in the 
middle of a battle did their particular 
company any good. 

The trained veterans were far better 

able to fight, and that is the opinion of 
many Army Officers. There is, however, 
a school in the War Department that has 
felt that every unit must be filled up re- 


- of how it is filled. It seems to 

t Congress is perfectly competent 

that that shall not hereafter be 

After all, we have 9,000,000 men 

Army of the United States, and we 

over a million men today on the 

{ France. Certainly the Depart- 

n find, somewhere, among the 

}0.000, soldiers to take the places 

en who are no longer fit for com- 

tead of taking those not ade- 
trained. 

CHANDLER. That may be one of 

its of not being ready, and that 

one of the penalties the American 

must pay and one of the burdens 

carry. But we must remember 

British allies and French allies 

hers on the western front were 

incapable of putting sufficient 

! wer or a considerable percentage 

npower into the fight, and we had 

ry the tremendous and overwhelm- 

burden of the fight. On the theory 

were the only ones who had 

lable sufficient manpower to keep the 


p ire on the enemy to prevent losing 
the battle, I am not going to say that 
under the circumstances it perhaps was 


not the only thing the military authori- 

could have done, because we could 
not call on the British to furnish the sol- 
diers. They either did not have them, 
or they were not there. We could not call 
on the French to do it. They either did 
not have them, or they were not there. I 
1 not at liberty to say how many divi- 
ns we had on that front, but some day, 
en Senators learn the story, they may 
amazed at the magnificent part in 
n and material and equipment the peo- 
» of the United States contributed to 
hat fight. Certainly it isa long way from 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield to 


nie 
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Mr. STEWART. I yield. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. I have followed 
with interest the statement of the able 
Senator from Kentucky that one reason 
sending in the American troops 
quickly was that the manpower could 
t be found, soldiers could not be found, 
m the countries of our allies. 
Let me point out to the Senator that 
that very time, under the laws of 
Britain no koy was permitted to leave 
the British Isles until he was 18 years 
and 6 months old. Let me further point 
out that in Canada, during that very 
time, no boy was permitted to go abroad 
until he was 19 years old, and until De- 
cember last, no Canadian boy went 
abroad to fight on the fields of battle 
unless he volunteered. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say it 
could not be done, I merely said they 
were not fighting. Of course, if we had 
done what the Senator recounts other 
countries did, we would not have won 
the battle. If we had done just as they 
did, the Americans and British and 
ae would not have won the battle 
_Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know 
that I can entirely agree with that state- 
ment, Mr. President. I am not now de- 
hating the question with the Senator; I 
am furnishing certain information. New 
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ealand will not permit her boys to go 
out of the country until they are 21 years 
old. Australia will not permit her boys 
to go out of Australia until they are 19 
years old. The United States is the only 
one of the Allied countries, so far as I 
know, which has not legislated upon this 
subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
West Virginia may be correct. The 
statement I made was that we furnished 
men of 18 years of age while the other 
countries did not. There are reasons 
therefor, of course. But I want to call 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that in 
this terrific war, in which we are about to 
be successful, the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers and the munitions and the 
implements of war have been furnished 
by the American people. It is a magnifi- 
cent contribution to the final victory 
which we will soon achieve. If what the 
military men say is true we would not 
be in the advantageous position we are 
today had we not been able to Keep the 
pressure on the enemy. They said they 
used 18-year-olds with a limited amount 
of training, although they assert these 
men had what they call a sufficient 
amount of training. If we had not used 
those men I do not know what would 
have happened in the struggle. Cer- 
tainly we would not have been success- 
ful had we failed to use them when our 
allies did not use such men at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. During January, 
February, and March 18-year-olds were 
sent abroad who had not had sufficient 
training. Let me ask the Senator from 
Kentucky if it is not a fact that there 
were older men in the United States at 
that time who had had training ard who 
could have been shipped overseas, rather 
than sending 18-year-olds insufficiently 
trained, who could have been kept in 
this country and given 6 months’ train- 
ing in the United States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I assume the Army 
had older men. I do not Know why they 
picked the younger men and did not pick 
the others. I think there were not very 
many in reserve here who had not al- 
ready been committed to one sector of 
the world or another. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Fresident, I may 
be wrong, but information was given to 
me by military officials who said they had 
older men in this country who had re- 
ceived sufficient training, but they pre- 
ferred the younger men. If there were 
older men in this country at that time 
who had received sufficient training, and 
if some of them are still in this country, 
what excuse can there be for sending 
18-year-olds overseas and putting them 
into combat service without any training 
whatsoever? As I said a moment ago, a 
mother wrote to me and said that her 
boy, who had been in the service more 
than 6 months, yet had been in a branch 
of the service in which he had not had a 
gun in his hand, and he had not had a 
gun in his hand until he got onto the bat- 
tlefield. He was wounded there. She 
complained because of the fact that the 
boy who was 18 years old was sent over- 
seas although he had never had a gun 
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in his hand and had not had training 
for the kind of service he was sent into. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator. If there were available expe- 
rienced soldiers who could have carried 
on the battle it would be unwise to sub- 
stitute others. I cannot give an answer 
in defense of a contrary decision, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee worries me, and I will state 
why. Let us consider the case of a man 
30 years old who has keen sent overseas. 
I happen to know of such a case. I am 
not speaking of what someone has told 
me, or repeating a rumor. I happen to 
know what I am about to siate is a fact. 
A man 30 years old was sent overseas. 
He had one child 3!5 years of age and 
another child 1's years of age. He was 
not inducted into the Army until last 
July, but the latter part of December Fe 
was with Patton’s army. I am wonder- 
ing where we are to draw the line. The 
man 30 years old, cf course, is older 
than a boy of 18, and he has had more 
experiences in life, and he may catch on 
to things a little faster by way of train- 
ing and drilling. ‘cut I found in the 
last war that boys of 18 and 19 caught 
on so far as drilling is concerned, about 
as quickly as those of 26 or 30. 

Mr. President, an amendment of the 
kind proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would certainly result in dis- 
criminating against such a man as the 
one to whom I have referred. When a 
man 30 years of age, who has lived long 
enough to bring into this world two fine 
children, is taken in the draft overnight 
and sent overseas and almost immediate- 
ly finds himself with Patton’s army 
fighting from street to street there is cer- 
tainly something to be said about him as 
well as about the boy 18 years of age. 

Mr. President, I appreciate what the 
Senator from Tennessee is trying to do 
by his amendment. I certainly have all 
the tenderness and consideration in the 
world for the boy who is 16 years of age, 
but I wish to say to the Senator that I 
would have to draw a pretty fine line of 
distinction between the one who has 
lived 30 years and has two children and 
a wife back home, and the boy who is 
18 years old. The older one is placed in 
the same category as all others. By this 
amendment we would say to the older 
man, “You can go overseas. You have 
3 children or 4 children. If you are 21 or 
22 we will take you and within 6 weeks’ 
time we will throw you into a replacement 
outfit in Germany or France or any 
other place, and you will become part oi 
the group which is fighting over there.” 
I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the distinction is a difficult one for 
me to make, and it is one of the things 
that is worrying me about the amend- 
ment. It is difficult for me conscien- 
tiously to discriminate against such a 
man as the one man about whom I am 
talking now and about whom I persoen- 
ally know. 

Mr. STEWART. Tir. President, I 

ake no difference between a man 18 
years old and one 30 years old. Insofar 
as training is concerned, I do not think 
any man, regardless of age, should be 
sent into combat service unless he | 
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received adequate training. The distinc- 
tion I make—and the line must be drawn 
somewhere—is on the basis of tender- 
ness of years. Some boys at 18 years of 
age, as has been observed, I believe, by 
the Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
WHEELER], are much more mature, both 
mentally and physically perhaps than 
other boys of the same age. Such a dif- 
ference may occur even in the same fam- 
ily. One brother at a certain age may 
be much more advanced mentally and 
physically than another brother at the 
same age. As I have already stated, 
knowing that a great many boys at the 
tender age of 18 have been called into 
service, at an age when they are not even 
allowed to vote in any of the States of the 
Union except one, and that State passed 
such a law only since the war began, I 
am constrained to offer the amendment. 
At the age of 18 boys have not had ex- 
perience in the affairs of this world, in 
business affairs, and have had very lit- 
tle experience of any other kind away 
from home. I think it is well nigh crimi- 
nal to drag them suddenly from the fire- 
side of a quiet home ana, as happens in a 
good many cases, place them in combat 
service within a relatively few weeks. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. Iryield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the amend- 
ment applies only to the boys who are 
inducted into the service. 

Mr. STEWART. It applies only to the 
inductees. 

Mr. LUCAS. And does not affect the 
boys who volunteered in the Army or 
Navy at 18 years of age? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the one who 
volunteers is in the same category so far 
as tenderness of years is concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
think so? 

Mr. STEWART. So far as training ‘s 
concerned, of course, I agree that he 
should be trained. But a boy under 18 
years cannot volunteer in the armed 


services without the consent of his 
parents. 
Mr. LUCAS. I understand. 


Mr. STEWART. No one is a better 
judge of a boy’s mental maturity and 
physical maturity probably than his 
parents, and I assume they would not 
give such consent as is necessary to per- 
mit the boy to volunteer unless they felt 
that he was reasonably mature. I make 
a distinction between a volunteer and 
an inductee in that respect. An inductee 
has no choice. The law takes him, be- 
cause the line is drawn at 18 years of age. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I am interested to hear 
the Senator assert that this amendment 
would not apply to volunteers, because 
the Navy is now receiving practically all 
of its enlisted personnel from boys under 
18 years of age who volunteer with the 
consent of their parents. Am Ito undere 
stand from the Senator that his amend- 
ment would not be applicable to any 
person under the age of 18 who volun- 
teers, either in the Army or Navy? 
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Mr. STEWART. That is correct. It 
was not the intention to have the amend- 
ment apply to such persons. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand, it ap- 
plies only to those who are inducted or 
drafted. 

Mr. STEWART. The language of the 
amendment precludes its application to 
the class referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The language of the 
amendment is “no man under 19 years 
of age who is inducted into the land or 
naval forces under the provisions of this 
act.” I think that makes it perfectly 
plain that he must be inducted under the 
Selective Service Act. 

Mr. WALSH. I am in sympathy with 
the objective of the Senator, and I agree 
with what the Senator says, that no per- 
son should be ordered into combat duty 
in the Army unless he has had 6 months’ 
training. Of course, any person in the 
military service might accidentally find 
himself in a situation in which he would 
have to fight. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator con- 
cludes, I shall offer an amendment, 
which I feel sure he will accept, clari- 
fying the language of his amendment so 
that the Navy Department may train its 
inductees on naval vessels. I will submit 
the amendment to the Senator for his 
attention. 

Mr. STEWART. I think I can safely 
say that there will be no objection to 
the amendment, because it was the pur- 
pose of the sponsors of the pending 
amendment to permit such training as 
is necessary, even though it be outside 
this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Personally, I believe 
that the language of the amendment 
would not prevent the Navy from train- 
ing its inductees on naval vessels, but the 
Navy Department is disturbed about it. 
At the proper time I shall ask the Sena- 
tor to modify his amendment to take 
care of the situation that disturbs the 
Navy. 

Mr. STEWART. I assume that the 
clarifying amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe that the 
Senator from Illinois is correct. I do 
not know of any way in which we can 
justify making a discrimination between 
men 18 years of age and those 30 years 
of age, with two or three children. The 
only possible justification for it might be 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
today. I do not believe that anything we 
do about it will have a tremendous effect 
on the future conduct of the war. 

I think I know why the Navy gets more 
volunteers than does the Army. The de- 
sire of a human being to live is fierce 
among all citizens of the country. The 
most rigorous service which a-soldier is 
called upon to perform is the duty of a 
ground combat soldier. He is the man 
who must wade in the mud, endure heat 
and cold, and sleep on the ground. That 
is the toughest kind of service. We can- 
not blame many young men, if they are 
given a choice, for volunteering for serv- 
ice in the Navy. A man in the Navy, 
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unless he is under gunfire, or under 
bombing attacks for a few minutes, lives 
in comparative comfort. 

The Senator from Illinois is exactly 
correct. A tremendous hardship is jm. 
posed on older soldiers. The record wij} 
show that they are not as good soldiers 
as the youngsters. We cannot blame the 
Army, which wants to get the war over, 
for wanting young men who do not know 
fear, and who can endure a great cea] 
more punishment than can older men 
who wish to live for the sake of their 
families. They are inclined to be a little 
more careful. The young man has noth. 
ing but the will to whip the other fellow. 
He has courage, and he can stand almost 
anything, until a bullet takes him out. 

I do not believe that what we do wil! 
have a tremendous effect, because if our 
plans work out as we hope, we can finish 
the war against Japan without even 
using some of the trained divisions which 
we have. In the normal course, we wil! 
be able to defeat the Japanese after the 
war in Europe is cver. 

The Army, the Chief of Staff, the Secre- 
tary of War, and Senators have been un- 
der pressure from the mothers of young 
men, who are described as babies taken 
out of their arms. The mothers have the 
feeling that those young men have not 
had sufficient training to protect them- 
selves. They know that the casualties 
are higher among those who have not 
had sufficient training. In my opinion 
we can hardly do too much in the way of 
training to give a man a chance to live. 

I agree with the Senator from Illinois. 
I do not believe there is any way in which 
we can discriminate. If we relieve one 
man, we place a hardship on some other 
man. Taking into consideration the 
whole scheme of things, there is no word 
of comfort which we can offer to a mother 
whose baby is taken and placed in the 
line of fire, if she has justification for 
feeling that if he had had a little more 
time for training he could have saved 
himself. We must give consideration to 
that factor. My earnest plea is that the 
Senate give such consideration. Even 
if we do so now, it may not be harmful 
to the final victory. It may not be 
harmful to the final job which we are 
so anxious to complete satisfactorily, and 
it may give some relief to those who ave 
already greatly overtaxed in these tragic 
times. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy with regard to certain amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recor at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Would the 
Senator from Massachusetts object 10 
having the letter read at the desk? It 
deals with the pending amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator who has the floor. 


Mr. STEWART. That is quite all 
right. I am glad to yield for that pur- 
pose. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter will be read. 


legislative clerk read the letter, 
THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 19, 1945, 
Davip I. WALSH, 
man of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
- Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Certain intended 
ments to the bill H. R. 2625, pro- 
to amend the Selective Training and 
e Act so as to restrict the utilization 
, under 19 years of age in combat serv- 
til they have been given specified 
of training, have been called to my 
n, 
of these proposed amendments re- 
to incuctees and would prohibit order- 
» under 19 years of age into combat 
e until given at least 6 months of train- 
nd the other would prohibit ordering 
mbat service men under 19 years of 
| given at least 1 year of training. 
effect of the adoption of either of 
proposals would be disastrous to the 
tration of both the training and 
pregram and practices for the utiliza- 
of naval personnel and the conduct of 
operations. 
ly the preliminary training of naval 
; and inductees can be conducted ut 
hore training stations. Actual train- 
sea duties must perforce be carried 
board ships. Consequently, men newly 
ved in the naval service are retained at 
ng stations only sufficiently long to 
ctrinate them into naval routine and 
preliminary naval instruction as can 
ven them during the period of adapta- 
from civilian to naval life and habits, 
completion of their training is accom- 
d by assigning these recruits to ships 
» they are fitted into crews in the vari- 
tages of training and experience so that 
can complete their training under ac- 
agoing conditions and under the 
rvision of more experienced personnel. 
her, it should be pointed out that 
numbers of naval personnel have been 
d are being received in the Navy by enlist- 
under the induction age. These men 
in the Navy, with their parents’ con- 
, because they wish to fight. 
In many cases it is true that new men do 
see actual combat service for periods 
r than either of those established in 
proposed amendments. However, it 
ild be utterly impossible to fit a program 
restricted assignment into the necessary 
ram of commissioning and manning new 
truction or of making replacements in 
ing ships of the Navy with the man- 
ry limitations in the two proposed 
endments. To place statutory restrictions 
in the utilization of naval personnel would 
se such burdens upon the planning and 
rating forces of the Navy as to materially 
rfere with the present efficient prosecu- 
n of the war. 
At the present time, in view of the man- 
er situation, every effort is being made 
maintain the personnel of the Navy within 
limits of its authorized strength. Re- 
its are principally for the purpose of tak- 
, care of attrition, and in cooperation with 
Army, virtually all of the approximately 
000 men per month being taken into the 
vy are from the 17-year-age group. The 
vy has reached that stage of the war where 
has adequate ships to enable it to train 
h at sea. To be obliged to retain these 
n for the proposed specified periods at 
ning stations ashore would require an 
xpansion of facilities which are now being 
urtailed, an increase in the authorized 
ength, and in the retention of men in 
an ineffectual training status ashore. 
It should also be pointed out that men 
encounter the same risks at sea whatever 
their age and that the risks are based largely 
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on the efficiency and training of those in a 
supervisory capacity which on every ship is 
composed of officers and petty officers with 
advanced training and mature experience. 
The performance of all of the numerous types 
and units of the Navy justifies approval of 
the continuance of the practices now in effect, 
without hampering arbitrary time limita- 
tions on utilization of men. 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even .under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, 
to afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. It 
is the experience of the Marine Corps, based 
on its combat record, that this training is 
adequate. 

In order to maintain unceasing pressure 
on the enemy at sea, which has advanced 
the end of the war beyond the anticipation 
of the enemy or of our people at home, it 
is absolutely essential to maintain the or- 
derly progress of training and flow of replace- 
ments for those who have long sustained 
their efforts on the far-off battlefronts which 
annot be accomplished, if restricted as pro- 
posed in the intended amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Massachusetts wish to 
send the amendment to the desk and 
have it read? 

Mr. WALSH. 
do so. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for that pur- 

pose. 
Mr. WALSH. In this connection, Mr. 
President, I would submit for the record 
and for the consideration of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee, 
the following amendment: 

In line 8, after the word “training”, 
change the period to a semicolon and in- 
sert the following: 
this proviso— 


In other words, the proviso in lines 4 
to 8— 


shall not be construed as preventing the 
assignment of enlisted men of the Navy or 
Coast Guard and the Reserve components 
thereof to duty for training on vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard and at naval bases be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States. 


Yes; I shall be glad to 


I am sure there will be no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DantEt] whether his amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and other Senators 
is to be taken up at a later time or is to 
be taken up at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me 
say first that I have offered my amend- 
ment at this time in order to give the 
Senator from Tennessee an opportunity 
to consider whether he will accept it as 
a part of his amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. I understood that 
each amendment was sent to the desk, to 
be read and to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the Senator 


President, a 
The 


I understood that 
from Texas offered his 


Ore 
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amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee and other Sena- 
tors. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If that is correct, it 
must be disposed of before any other 


amendment to the amendment 
considered, it seems to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr, O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I of- 
fered my amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee and other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I pre- 
sented my amendment, not as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee, but to have him con- 
sider whether he would accept it. I did 
not ask for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. STEWART. I am sure that any 
clarifying amendment of that sort would 
be acceptable, but I must consider it a 
little before I actually agree to accept it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand 
the situation, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas was offered as a 
substitute, and it is the pending ques- 
tien. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Therefore, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee and other Senators is not open 
to further amendment at this time. Is 
not that correct? 

The PRESIDING 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A spon- 
sor of the so-called Stewart amendment 
has the right to perfect his amendment 
at any time; does he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be modified or amended at any time be- 
fore the veas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A spon- 
sor of the amendment has the right to 
perfect his own amendment; does he 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He does, 
by modifying it, before the yeas 


can be 


That is 


OFFICER. 


The 


and 
navs are ordered. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


point I make is that the Senator from 
Tennessee can perfect his amendment by 
accepting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts; can he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If he 
wishes to perfect his amendment, he may 
do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
my point. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts simply re- 
quested that the amendment be read for 
the information of the Senate. I as- 
sume that we shall discuss at a later time 
the matter of whether it will be accept- 
able. I assume we shall not be able to 
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complete action on the bill this after- 
noon; that has been my feeling. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy was read. I re- 
ceived the impression that he thinks the 
amendment applies to volunteers. Cer- 
tainly the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee does not do that. That 
is why I asked specific questions of the 
Senator from Tennessee. I did so in 
order to make definite and certain that 
the amendment does not apply to volun- 
teers, but applies only to inductees. 

Mr. STEWART. I think I can say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that, so 
far as I am concerned—and I think the 
coauthors of the amendment will take 
the same position—we can agree to ac- 
cept the amendment to our amendment 
or to clarify the amendment in some way 
or other in relation to the matter referred 
to by the Secretary of the Navy with re- 
spect to the training of volunteers on 
vessels at sea. 

Mr. President, amendments of this 
character were considered by the Senate 
in October 1942. At that time the Scna- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O’DanlIEt], the same 
Senator who has presented an amend- 
ment today, presented an amendment 
which had for its purpose the prevention 
of the drafting of men under 20 years of 
age. If my memory serves me correctly, 
that amendment was adopted by the Sen- 
ate, despite the fact that it was opposed 
at least by the War Department. I do 
not recall what the attitude of the Navy 
Department was at that time. At that 
time a letier was written by General 
Marshall. He undertook to point out 
what he called or referred to as a mis- 
apprehension on the part of both laymen 
and legislators on the Hill with respect 
to the length of training a young man 
would receive. In his letter he said, 
among other things, that there was a 
difference between the training of a full 
division and the training of individual 
soldiers—in other words, that there was 
a difference in the length of time re- 
quired. I now read excerpts from his 
letter. It is dated October 23, 1942, and 
is signed by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Steff. He said: 

I believe that this originates— 


Namely, the desire to prevent the in- 
duction of boys under 20 years of age— 
from a desire to avoid the unfortunate in- 
stances of the First World War, in which 
many men were sent to front-line combat 
before they had had any reasonable amount 
of training; and second, on the assumption 
that, since the War Department has fre- 
quently stated that it takes 12 months to 
train a division, there should be no objection 
to guaranteeing 12 months’ training for each 
enlisted man. 

Later in his letter he opposed, as the 
Army does today, the passage of such 
legislation. He pointed out that an in- 
dividual—for instance, a rifleman—can 
be given basic training within a period 
of a few weeks, and that he can be sent 
as a replacement to take his place beside 
older fighting men, or veterans, and that 
he can do so with safety after a compar- 
atively few weeks of training, but that in 
order to give full and complete train- 
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ing to an entire division of men, so as 
to prepare them .or combat, they should 
have 12 months of training, or even 
more, inasmuch as they are trained as a 
unit, because we assume that they are 
all untrained men to begin with. Yet 
18-, 19-, and 20-year-old boys are taken 
for replacement troops, and placed be- 
side veteran troops with the expectation 
that they are as safe as tlfe veteran sol- 
diers themselves who have had previous 
training and experience in combat 
service. 

I believe that every Senator under- 
stands that it is not the theory of the 
proponents of this amendment that 
young boys should merely be given train- 
ing asa unit. Wehad in mind the thing 
which General Marshall pointed out in 
his letter of 1942, namely, that there was 
a difference between the training of men 
who formed a part of a 12,000 or 14,000 
unit, and the training of soldiers who 
were to be used for replacements. The 
amendment is based on the theory that 
men 18 years of age in many instances 
are too young to be placed in the front 
ranks as combat troops. AsI said a few 
moments ago, I think there is a human 
side to the situation which should he 
taken into consideration. I do not be- 
lieve I was present when the amend- 
ments to which I have referred were 
agreed to in 1942, but I was in favor 
of them. I believed that it was unfor- 
tunate that we had to draft boys as 
young as 18 years of age. Of course, a 
line must be drawn at some point; an age 
line must be established in some man- 
ner. Therefore, after the insistence on 
the part of the Army on drafting boys 
18 years of age, we agreed on a dividing 
line between those who should be craft- 
ed and those who should not be drafted. 

We also recognized that oftentimes 
boys 18 years of age are sufficiently ma- 
tured to become sailors, soldiers, or ma- 
rines. With the consent of the parents, 
the law permits a boy 17 years of age to 
volunteer his services. I believe the 
Navy is now accepting boys of that age. 
I believe the Army does not accept vol- 
unteers of any age at the present time. 
We have had very little, if any, legis- 
lation bearing upon that point since Oc- 
tober 1942. I am speaking now from 
memory only. 

Mr. President; I repeat what I have 
already said. I feel that the war has 
now reached the stage where the Mem- 
bers of the Congress may feel at liberty 
to assert themselves and express their 
feelings with regard to the drafting of 
and pressing into service of 18-year-old 
boys. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I heard 
a discussion on the floor of the Senate 
between the able Senator from Iilinois 
{Mr Lucas! and the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEwartT] on the subject 
in the course of which I believe the Sena- 
tor from Illinois called attention to the 
fact that a great many married men with 
children were being required to go into 
military service. As I was walking 
through the corridor after hearing the 
conversation I was hailed by some boys 
who identified themselves as having come 
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from Florida. There were five of them. 
I took them into the gallery and some- 
what about the Capitol. I asked them how 
old they were. They all told me that their 
ages varied from 28 to 30. I said, “You 
boys look somewhat older than the ordi- 
nary men in the service.” They then told 
me their ages. I asked them if they were 
married and they told me they were mar- 
ried. I asked them if they had any ch'l- 
dren. They said, “Yes; we all have ch ]- 
dren. Each one of us has at least two 
children.” As the Senator from Illinois 
pointed out, that is a serious situaticn. 
Here were five men who had respective 
businesses, their wives, and their little 
children. They were all under the ace 
cf 30. When we consider boys 18 years 
of aze we aiso must keep in mind the me; 
within the age group to which I hay 
referred. 
Mr. WHEELER. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. STEWART. I yield. 
Mr. WHEELER. We are now d'scuss- 
ing the question of whether boys 18 years 
of age should be given 6 months of train- 
ing before being put into active combat. 
I agree that men who are married should 
receive 6 months of training before being 
sent overseas. As a matter of fact. every 
soldier in the Army, whether under 18 
years of age or older than 18 years of 
ege, should receive 6 months of training 
before being put into active combat sery- 
ice. The fact has been developed that 
many boys are looked upon by their 
mothers as not being more than babies 
They are taken into the Army and put 
into combat service. It may be that pre- 
viously they never had a gun in their 
hands and did not know how to shoot a 
gun. That is a different situation from 
that of the man of the world who knows 
how to handle himself. 
I have much sympathy with the men 
who are married and have children, be- 
cause I certainly made a fight to try to 
keep the Army from taking the fathers 
and breaking up the homes of America. 
But I was voted down on that in the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate. 
When we look around and sce what is 
happening in Australia and happenings 
in England and realize that in some 
countries boys are not being taken unless 
they are 21 years, and in others until 
they are 19, when in England itself they 
are not being taken until they are 18 
years and 6 months old, what do the 
people of the United States think? It is 
all right to be generous; but it seems to 
me that this country and the people ol! 
the country have been more than gener- 
ous, and have done far more than their 
part in this war, with reference to food, 
with reference to materials, with refer- 
ence to ammunition, and with reference 
to American boys. Certainly we should 
have as much interest in the 18-year- 
old “babies,” as some of the mothers 
refer to them, as England has in her 18- 
year-old boys. Certainly she has a 
greater stake in the war than almost 
any other country in the world. Cer- 
tainly Canada has a great stake in the 
war. But it was only a short time ago 
that no boy from Canada was sent over- 
seas unless he actually volunteered. 
Go across the line today in Canada 
and see what is happening. I received 


Mr. President, will 
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r from a doctor friend of mine who 

t returned from Canada indicat- 

it is possible to get all the meat 

da one wants without any points, 

ll the butter one wants without 

ts, to get all the cheese one wants 

eny points. We can go to Can- 

d buy anything we want to buy, 

any ration points. We can go 

a hotel, and on the bill of fare we 

ind listed roast beef, steaks, pork 

_ almost anything one could have 

before the war. 

President, I am in favor of help- 

» Allies and doing everything we 

) win the war, but certainly it seems 

me that we should not be called upon 

, do the whole thing, when other coun- 

_which are directly affected, are not 

as far as we are asked to go; and 

hould always remember that Mr. 

Churchill said, “Give us the tools, and 

ill do the rest.” We should not be 

( i upon to do everything, to furnish 

the money, to furnish the boys, to fur- 

I the “babies,” to furnish the food, 

and to furnish the ammunition for all 
t \ orld. 

If laws can be passed in the other coun- 

providing that their “babies” are 
l to be taken, how can anyone stand 
on the floor of the Senate and say that 
the United States should send our 
into battle without having at least 
( onths’ training? 
Ir. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
iS tor from Tennessee yield? 
r. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not informed 
the age limit at which England 
her men, but the Senator recalls 

that Britain has had a draft of women 

— ever since the beginning of 
, does he not? 

” WHEE ILER. Does the Senator 

to draft the women in this country? 

. PEPPER. No; but I thought the 

r meant to impiy that we were 

our 18-year-old boys and going all 

for the war, and she was not using 

ar-old boys and is not going 

( for the war, and I thought it 

| ient to remind the Senator that 

I nd had been drafting her women 

ince the beginning of the war, and 

That is some indica- 

that they are going all 


» were not. 
I 


dk 


belie vc, 
the war. 
WHEELER. Ihave no doubt that 
0 all out for the war, because they 
to; and I give them credit for doing 
I think some of the mothers in 
vould themselves rather be 
| hess to see their “babies,” 18 
ld, who have had no experience, 

no training, taken and sent into the 
when they have never had a gun 
‘hands. To me that is an in- 

n and a wrong and cruel thing to 
1d it cannot be justified, under the 


inury 


» not personally know, but the! state .- 
made on the floor of the Sena 
1e Senator from West Virginia this 
oon as a fact that England was 
taking her boys and shipping them 
; the channel, unless they were 18 
rs and 6 months old, and had had 
mbat training. I say it is wrong to 
‘¢ men even of 30 years of age, with 
es and babies, and put them into com- 


bat service, until they have had at least 
6 months’ training. 

If the Members of the Senate will re- 
call, testimony was adduced before the 
pa reer on Military Affairs, and 

tatements have been made on the floor 
of the Senate time and time again, indi- 
cating that the reason why we needed 
the draft law and required a tremen- 
dously large army in this country at the 
outset, was that we wanted to give the 
men a year’s training before they were 
sent overseas. That was the testimony 
of the military leaders, and that has 
bee n the statement on the floor of the 

Senate by men who advocated some of 
the measures which were passed. There 
cannot be any excuse, it seems to me, 
when we have men in this country who 
have had a year’s training or more than 
a year’s training, for taking these boys 
without any training and sending them 
into combat service. 

After all, we should think something 
about the United States of America and 
the morale of the people of this country. 
Mark my words, when the war is over 
and the facts are known it will be found 
that the American people will not be so 
anxious to give their country away and 
to give everything else away, as some 
people have been led to believe they are 
at the present time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, 
Scnator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
I do not know whether the able Senator 
from Montana has read the evidence, 
but I do not suppose he litera lly means 
that men were sent overseas without any 
training. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, ves; I mean that 
some of these boys have been sent over- 
seas literally without any training. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator would do 
a great public service if he cou!'d get the 
cases and disclose them to the Senate, 
and demand an investigation and an 
inquiry, and make known the results to 
the country, because we all know that 
that never should have happened, and 
eaecording to the advices I have re- 
peetedly had from the War Dopartment, 
it was never intended to happen. They 
say that an infantryman who is going to 
use a rifle, actually to be in ordi- 
: ry infantry rifle combat, can be 

rained in a shorter period of time than 
are men at o are to do more complicated 


will the 


and is 


work, and that the peri od of training the 
man receives is graduated by the kind of 
service he is to ren ver, But, of course, 


if anyone has been sent overseas with- 
out the minimum training the military 
people find to be proper, it is a national 
scandal, and the Senator would render 
a great public service by disclosing the 
cases so that the officers guilty could be 
brought to trial. 

Mr. WHEELER. A lady sent me a 
copy of a letter her son had written her. 
I have it in my office, and I think I can 
locate it. He said he had never had a 
gunin his hand. I think he had been in 
the service, but he had been in office em- 
ployment, or doing something of that 
kind, and had never had a gun in his 
hand until he got into the combat serv- 
ice. Perhaps the boy was lying to his 
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mother, but that was what was stated 
in the letter she sent me, and I assifmed 
it to be true. 

The Army itself has admitted that it 
has not given them 6 months’ training, 
but certainly the statement previously 
made was that it was necessary to give 
a year’s training not only to the 18-year- 
Olds, but to all the others. Perhaps the 
authorities have discovered since that 
time that it is not necessary to give them 
a year’s training; perhaps 6 months’ 
training is all that is needed. But 
surely, when these boys go into combat 
service, I want to know they have had 
the proper kind of training in order to 
protect their lives. 

We know that the Germans have taken 
boys 14 years of age and sent them into 
combat service, and that the Russians 
have done likewise. The American 

people have been shocked to learn that 
eae would send “babies” into serv- 
ice and have them slaughtered upon the 
battlefields, and we have been shocked 

to hear that women in Russia are going 

into the combat service, as we have been 
told is the case. But, after all, we have 
prided ourselves that we are more civil- 
ized, more Christianlike, than some na- 
tions that have done such things. 

Mr. President, the United States will 
not lower its standard of civilization as 
the Germans, with their barbarity, have 
lowered their standard in this war. We 
will not lower our standard to the point 
where the Japs have lowered theirs. In 
this war the United States has rendered 
a greater service than any country on 
the face of the globe. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, 
in complete and full accord and sym- 
pathy with the leaders of the armed 
forces of our country and with what they 
are doing in the prosecution of the war. 
For that matter, I believe every Member 
of this body is perfectly willing, and has 
in mest cases where he has had an op- 
portunity to. demonstrate it 1iown his 
willingness, to do everything he can to 
aid the progress of this war. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has not aah 
nicgardly in any respect in dealing with 
anything that has been before it in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the war. 


I am 





I am just as anxious for full and com- 
plete and speedy victory as any other 


in America or elsewhere. I am 
sure my colleagues feel the same way. 


man 


Mr. President, we have given of the 
substance of our land until it hurts. We 
have drained the resources of this coun- 
try until we know that a serio roblem 


will be faced in the post-war period. 
We have emptied the Treasury. 
Recently we passed a measure au- 


thorizing an increase of the national 


debt to $500,000,000,900, an amount of 
money which 4 or 5 years ago would 
have steggered the imagination of prac- 


tically every Member of this body. I re- 
member the time when we appropriated 
the first $5,000,000,000 to prepare for na- 
tional defense. One of the finest men 
who ever graced this Chamber, wh 

that day has gone on to his reware 
late Alva Adams, of Colorado, h 
of the bill on the floor. He was Lj 
man of the subcommittee before which 
the hearings were held on the bill which 
appropriated $5,000,000,000, if I correctly 
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remember the figure, for the purpose of 
building training camps throughout this 
land, for the purpose of constructing air- 
ports, for the purpose of equipping men, 
for the purpose of manufacturing muni- 
tions with which to fight a war which we 
thought might come to us. I remember 
that as he stood at his desk—and I seem 
to see him now—he said, “This stagger- 
ing amount of money, this $5,000,000,000, 
shocks me, It is a tremendous amount 
of money. Do we actually need it?” 
Many cther Senators felt the same way. 

Since that Gay, Mr. President, we have 
passed legislation authorizing the in- 
crease of the national debt to $300,000,- 
000,000. The two Houses of the Con- 
gress have been liberal in every respect. 
We have given of our substance. We 
have given of the youth of our land. We 
have yielded to the request of the lead- 
ers of the armed forces that boys 18 
vears of age might be drafted, and we 
have left it to the discretion of the lead- 
ers to send the boys into battle wherever 
they please, and we have given permis- 
sion, in addition thereto, for them to 
drait boys, with their parents’ consent, 
when they are only 17 years of age. We 
have not been niggardly. We have not 
held back. America has struck with all 
her force and all her might, until the day 
has drawn nigh, we hope, when final 
victory will be quickly realized upon 
Evrovean soil. 

Mr. President, as a consequence of 
what we have done we are told that many 
boys 17 and 18 years old have been killed 
in battle. We have received agonizing 
letters from their mothers and their 
fathers asking why it is necessary that 
we rob the cradle to fight this war. 

Mr. President, we have allies in this 
war, nations many of which have large 
resources and much manpower. I do not 
say that some of them have not given as 
freely as we have. I do not make that 
charge. We are in this war to the finish 
and we will carry it through. But I 
know that the time approaches now when 
we can afford to discontinue the practice 
of drafting and sending to the front, to 
give their life’s blood, to die in behalf of 
this demecracy we love, children, many 
of whom have never had any experience 
in the affairs of life. Many of them have 
gone through experiences of which it is 
difficult fer the human mind to conceive. 
They have seen their comrades bleeding 
and dying all around them, and we are 
told that many of the youth of this land, 
many of these children who have been 
Crafted and sent into service, are prob- 
ably permanent mental cases. We have 
a right to demand that before they are 
sent into battle they be seasoned so far 
as it is possible to season them. 

Mr. President, I feel I am justified in 
cflering my amendment, which simply 
provides that a paltry 6 months’ train- 
ing be provided so as to Season a lad and 
prepare him physically and mentally to 
eo out yonder to that front where men 
by the thousands are dying every day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it is no 
longer necessary to withhold from the 
American people just how magnificent a 
contribution in manpower the people of 
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America have made to the success of this 
war. There may have been some reason 
before for withholding such information, 
but in February the Secretary of War 
sent a letter to Representative MAHON, 
Democrat, of Texas, who is a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
and according to the figures the Secre- 
tary of War gave to the Representative 
from Texas there were approximately 
8.050,000 American soldiers in the Army 
in February. 

Mr. STEWART. That is in the Army 
alone. The Senator is not speaking of 
the Navy and the Marines? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the Army alone; 
not including the Navy and the Marines; 
8,050,000 soldiers were in the Army in 
February. Of that number, 5,150,000 
were overseas. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
Cent, 5,150,000 American boys were over- 
seas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad that the 
Cistinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has brought out the point which he has 
mentioned. The question has been asked 
on this floor many times this afternoon 
as to how many men have been left in 
this country. My friends the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
and I are members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The evidence before 
our committee showed that there were 
left in this country, or this hemisphere, 
very few who were not in certain cate- 
gories, such as those returned from bat- 
tle service, and those on limited service. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In February there 
were only 2,900,000 soldiers in the United 
States. Approximately half of them, or 
1,400,000, had been earmarked and were 
being trained for overseas service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Since the time has 
come to disclose the figures, I am happy 
that the Senator from Kentucky agrees 
with me, because I know that he knows 
the facts, as does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The only thought I have to offer 
to ‘the Senate is that there are in the 
United States very few trained and able 
soldiers who have not been in battle, or 
who are not suffering from minor or se- 
ricus ailments. _Am I correct? 

Mr, CHANDLER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They are either overseas or they 
have been committed to go overseas. 
About 1,400,000 of them either have gone 
or are in the process of going, or will go 
whenever soldiers can be returned from 
overseas to replace them in the United 
States. 

I am anxious, now that it is not so im- 
portant to the security of the country or 
to our eventual victory, that the Ameri- 
can people be told the facts, because the 
blood and treasure and possessions of 
the American people are wholly com- 
mitted to this war. There is no way to 
turn back. We have committed ourselves 
far beyond what anyone ever imagined 
would be necessary when the original 
commitments were made to help our al- 
lies. The American people have never 
made any such commitments in strength 
and in treasure in all the history of this 
country. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. MAYBANK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was not my pur- 
pose to bring out the American commit. 
ments, of which the Senator has spoken 
so ably, because war is death and de. 
struction. It was my purpose to bring 
out—and I appreciate the opportunity to 
do so—as a member of the Military Af. 
fairs Committee, the fact that the state- 
ments which have been made, to the ef- 
fect that there are a great many ¢ol- 
diers left in this country who can go 
overseas to fight the war, are incorrect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The War Depart- 
ment states in this memorandum that of 
the residue of 2,900,000, 180,000 are in 
Army hospitals, and 1,300,000 are in es- 
sential administrative and service jobs, 
concerned with overseas supplies, plane 
maintenance, cargo loading, communi- 
cations, and transportation. It is the 
policy and plan of the War Department 
if I correctly understand the Secretary's 
statement, to send overseas and use in 
overseas service all those except the ones 
who are physically disqualified. of 
course, there would be no point in send- 
ing overseas those who are physically 
disqualified, or who can perform only 
limited service. 

Every time we say anything about the 
American contribution to this total war, 
and to the victory, we are told about 
what someone else has done, and an ef- 
fort is made to minimize American en- 
deavor by magnifying what someone else 
has done. I am delighted that others 
have been able to contribute as much as 
they have contributed. I wish they 
could have conte#ibuted more. But let 
it be said to the eternal credit of the 
courage and determination of the Ameri- 
can people that when we undertake a 
job we do not do it by half-way meas- 
ures. We have committed ourselves 
wholly, in money, lives, and treasure, 
beyond anything ever contemplated by 
the American people before the war, or 
after we became involved in it. 

I do not know what credit eventually 
will be given. There will be enouch 
credit for all if we share it. But when 
the war is over, let no citizen of the 
world, especially in America, attempt to 
minimize, or permit to be minimized, the 
magnificent contribution of the Ameri- 
can people to this victory. The Chief 
of Staff and others who have been living 
with the war day and night are weary. 
They are not able to stand criticism as 
they were when it started. They are not 
as fresh as they were. As my dear friend 
from South Carolina will remember, not 
long ago we were able to say to some of 
them, “Be of good courage, every one is 
weary”. The casualty lists continue to 
come in. The hearts of men and women 
in America continue to be broken every 
day by the loss of the most prized pos- 
sessionson earth—a son or daughter. 

It is time for the American people, 
not in a spirit of boastfulness, or brag- 
ging, to take a dead-level rest and call 
the attention of our own people and of 
the people of all the world to the fact 
that we have made this magnificent 
contribution in good faith—a contribu- 
tion which in my opinion exceeds the 
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ribution of all the others. We did 
¢ of the voluntary spirit of de- 

+oymniation of the American people. By 
voluntary methods we have exceeded the 
production of all our friends and all our 
mies combined. That was the reason 
some of us fought tooth and nail 

nst changing the rules in America, 
id against a bill which sought to im- 
compulsion on the American people. 

W hi ve not needed it. We do not need 

1 be sieve that all of us can take pride 
in the generation to which we belong. 
As each generation of young Americans 
comes along, the older generation is 
likely to say, “This is a bad set. They 
do not know how to do things.” 

Our youngsters today are smarter than 

the American boys we have ever pro- 
duced in all the time we have been a 
country. They can do more things, and 
do them better and more quickly. They 
have mastered the machines. 

The Senator from Illinois knows that 
in our time the boys were willing, but 

vkward. However, the present genera- 
tion . young Americans represents the 

; of the world. The contribution 
of the stalwart sons of America has made 
victory possible. Without their contri- 
bution, in my opinion, victory could not 
have been gained. Let every American 
in the country stand up and feel proud 
of the fact that his generation kept its 
rendezvous with destiny and made this 
magnificent contribution to the freedom 
of mankind. 

Che cma generation of Americans 
has won thé fight again. The last time 

ymeone lost the peace. Our soldiers did 
not lose the fight. They won the fight. 
They are going to win the fight again; 

nd it is up to those of us who occupy 
these seats to see that what they have 
won is not lost. We are going to do that 

time. We must do it. We cannot 

nd another war. The world cannot 

nd another war. We cannot finance 
another war, 

Yesterday or the day before a very 
distinguished and learned doctor came 
I re the Committee on Military Affairs 
and stated that this country was worth 
$30,000,000,000,000. Does any Senator 
know how much money that ‘s? I have 
no idea. Some of us suggested rather 
n aia that we would like to know if 
Oi 
e@* 


e could tell us how to find $300,000,- 

0,000 to pay our debts. 

a 000,000,000 is 

han $300,000,000,000 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
any more of the time of my friend from 
Tennessee. As the Senator from Ten- 
nessee says, the Senate of the United 
States has never failed, in a single in- 
stance. either before the war or since, 
to give to the military authorities of this 
country everything they asked for in 
order properly and vigorously to prose- 
cute this war. I know that I have never 
failed. I know tha the Senator from 
Illinois has never failed. 

Now we have a right to scrutinize the 
picture. That is not only our right, but 
our duty. At the close of ene. last war, on 
the 12th of November 1918, $6,000,000,000 

th of surplus props rty he id accum see 


I assume that 
somewhat more 


lated. That was considered a stagger 
amount of sul plus propert Ly . In that " ar 
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we sent overseas approximately 2,020,000 
soldiers. In this war we have already 
sent overseas 5,150,000 soldiers. That 
will give some idea of the difference. At 
this moment there is scattered about the 
world more than $100,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus property belonging to the men, 
women, and children of the United 
States. We justify that by saying tha 

war is a costly and wasteful thing, that 
we must have sufficient men and supplies; 
that in war those who fail to have suffi- 
cient men and supplies lose, and those 
who lose, lose everything; that we must 
win, and that we cannot win unless we 
have the power to carry the fight to the 
enemy. If the enemy ever forces you 
on the defensive the only chance you 
have is to lose, although, of course, ro 
one will know exactly when you will lose. 

With the help of our allies we were 
able to hold the line until we were ready. 
In this war the American people have 
demonstrated again that they can de- 
velop the greatest offensive power on 
earth; but the development of such power 
takes time. We were not ready when 
we entered this war, but our allies en- 
abled us to take the time we needed in 
order to become ready. I hope tha 
hereafter we shall always be ready; I 
hope that never again shall we find our- 
selves unprepared, for we may not have 
enough time again. In the past we have 
always had time to prepare ourselves 
for war. It is not certain that next time 
we shail have time to do so. So far we 
have always needed it. The next time 
we must be ready, because the next war 
may come up sudd “nly. ‘he learned 
doctor to whom I have referred said it 
might come in a short time, perhaps in 
20 years. He said that when it does come 
airplanes carrying 50,000 tons of bombs 
will come over a city like Washington 
and he predicted that they would ke 
able to wipe out a city the size of Wash- 
ington in 10 minutes. I do not know 
whether that will happen, but that is 
one of the predictions of what will come 
to pass in the future. We must be ready 
for it. We must save the victory that 
our boys have won for us abroad. We 
must make our country secure. 

Mr. President, I have not observed that 
the leaders of the other governments 
have been hesitant to proclaim what they 
have been able to do. They have never 
failed to say what they have been able to 
do. Idonot wish to speak in derogation 
of what they have been able to contrib- 
ute, but I say it is high time that Ameri- 
can Senators stood up and said to them, 
“Look at what we have done.” It is high 
time that they recognized the contribu- 
tions made by the American people. 
God knows we were willing to make them 
in the interest of restoring peace to the 
wrold, but we should not fail to inform 
the American people of the extent of 
their contributions. Thus far we have 
failed to tell them. It is high time that 
we were giving our own people some idea 
of their magnificent contributions. 

I wish to repeat what I said when my 
good friend the Senator from Colorado 
was ange og out of the Chamber, 
namely, that the Army justified the use 
of on se young men on the theory that 
they have to keep the pressure on the 
eneiny, and that it is neces 


> 


sary to changs 
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the procedure which has previously been 
followed. Previously the Army would 
have a division fighting for a certain sea- 
son, and then would take it out and 
would put in a new division. Vhen cas- 
ualties occurred in a division young men 
would be sent in as replacements; the 
young men would be mixed or infiltrated 
among the men who were veterans in the 
division, and in that way the division 
would be kept in the fight and would be 
kept going. 

A Senator who votes for war—and we 
are the ones who voted for war—a Sena- 
tor who votes taxes on the people to 
support the war, and we did that—has 
a definite obligation to the American 
people. There are some Americans who 
think Senators are “nosey” if they go 
beyond that; some Americans think 
that Senators have no other obligation. 
I claim that Senators have an obligation 
to walk, as closely as the circumstances 
permit, with the soldier who offers his life 
to his country in its effort to win the 
war. There are some things which must 
be explained in order to be appreciated. 
I have seen American soldiers who have 
been too long ina military area. Ihave 
seen a thousand-foot stare on a soldier 
in a 10-foot room. I have seen Ameri- 
can soldiers who went out in the morning 
with the bloom of youth on their faces 
in the determination to strike a blow for 
their country, and I have seen them come 
back at night mangled and bruised. I 
have seen them lifted from milit: ary air- 
planes and taken to the hospital; I have 
seen th *m dead. I refuse to fail to dis- 
charge my obligation and my responsi- 
bility to walk as oui with them as the 
circumstances permit, and to be inter- 
ested enough to try to see whether we 
can give them a little better chance to 
live. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
Senator from Tennessee for giving me 
this opportunity to speak. I hope I have 
not trespassed too greatly on his time. 

Mr. S ene Hot at all. I think 
the Senator has made a substantial con- 
tribution. I wish to say, with him, that 
I, too, have the highest regard for the 
American soldier. I repeat that I also 
have the highest regard and respect for 
our leaders in this war, of whom we are 
proul. I refer to all our leaders in the 
armed forces. America does not need to 
hold her head down in shame or even in 
the slightest embarrassment when th e 
leaders of her armed forces are compar 
to the leaders of the armed forces of any 







of our allies or of any of oe enemies 
I pay to our leaders the hig t tribute. 
I am proud of them. vc are great, 
and they are wonderful in theiv great- 





ness. hey are fighting a great war. But 
I cannot see the necessity for rushing the 
youth of our land into this wai 

Mr. AUSTIN and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. STEWART. I yielc 





Senator from Vermont it 1 I will 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Presi in orde1 
that my colleagu 1 the § ! 
have available some of the evidence on 





aren 
s3VUO 


_ the basis of which the Committee on 

Milita.» Affairs acted, I request permis- 
sion to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my brief statement certain docu- 
ments which I shall describe in a mo- 
ment. One of them is a letter from Gen- 
eral Marshall, dated last month, ad- 
dressed to Representative WILLIAM E. 
Hess, of Ohio. In the letter appears a 
statement which bears upon the claim 
made severa’ times today that there is 
available for military use a pool of man- 
power which can be resorted to—a pool 
composed of men other than those 18 
years of aze. I read the following state- 
ment by Generai Marshall, and I point 
out that the letter was written last 
month: 

For the past 6 months we have been comb- 
ing the coastal defense commands and our 
bases in Alaska and the Caribbean for men 
who are suitable for infantry replacements, 
they themselves to be replaced by personnel 
of such physical limitations that they could 
not be employed in combat service. The 
same procedure is being followed through all 
the rear areas in the overseas theaters. Yet 
we are still short in replacements and under 
the heaviest pressure from our field com- 
manders to obtain them. 

The choice in the matter is very clear; 
either we must accent delays in operations in 
Europe and in the Pacific or we must follow 
the present procedure. There is no other 
course. To delay the operations now under 
way would, in my opinion, be a tragic error, 
resulting in an inevitably increased loss in 
life by the prolongation of the war. I am 
quite certain that the people of the United 
States would not make this choice. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recenp th? following paners: 

(A) Synonsis of military manpower 
situation; (B) tabulation by years of age 
of reserve of manpower for combat re- 
placements; (C) letter from General 
Marshall to Senator Reynorns, October 
23, 1942, to which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee has re- 
ferred, exnlaining why it is inadvisable 
to incorporate in law a requirement for 
12 months’ training for men under 20 
years of ave before they may be sent into 
combat: (D) letter from Briradier Gen- 
eral Irvine to Hon. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 
explaining training prozram for units 
and for replacements and War Depart- 
ment directives on order in which men 
are sent into combat, dated January 17, 
1°45: (E) letter from General Marshall 
to Pon. WiILLiIsM E. Hess, dated March 5, 
1945, explaining the War Department’s 
consistent opposition to statutory re- 
quirements as to lensth of training re- 
quired before men of certain age groups 
can be sent into combat and explaining 
the effective training men receive and the 
efiects such restrictions would have. He 
states that the Army has been combed 
for men suitable for replacements, with 
the result that 500,000 men were with- 
drawn from assignments other than divi- 
sional, $0,000 were transferred from air 
service forces, 40,000 withdrawn from 
antiaircraft artillery, all to be retrained 
as infantry replacements. He stated 
that coastal defense commands were be- 
ine similarly combed, but that they were 
still short of replacements. 
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I ask unanimous consent that these 
papers be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Army developed a training program 
under which effective combat divisions were 
created from civilians. This required a 
minimum of 1 year’s intensive training. 

The effectiveness of this training has been 
demonstrated in all the theaters of operation 
in high-speed sustained offensives carried 
out by green troops against a veteran enemy. 

Its efficiency has been shown in casualties 
substantially below estimates based on the 
previous experience of our allies and the 
fact that our troops have inflicted consid- 
erably greater losses on the enemy than they 
themselves have suffered. 

The Army likewise developed a training 
plan for replacements to be fed individually 
into trained combat teams. This training 
takes from 13 to 17 weeks and no man is 
sent to a combat unit until after individual 
tests have proved that he has absorbed the 
necessary training to qualify him as a re- 
placement in his particular assignment. 

The efficacy of this training has been 
demonstrated through the number of units 
that have absorbed such replacements dur- 
ing combat over a period of months with- 
out suffering any loss of combat efficiency. 
This program of continuous replacements 
has permitted a sustained velocity of attack 
over a period of months never before possi- 
ble which has been a material factor in pre- 
venting the enemy from reorganizing in new 
strong defensive positions. This both short- 
ens the war and decreases our total battle 
losses. 

The policy of the War Department has 
been not to use any men under 19 years of 
age in combat as long as any other men 
suitable for combat replacements were avail- 
able. Pursuant to this policy the entire 
Army, ineluding the Air Force, was combed 
for men physically suitable for infantry and 
armor combat replacements. 

Not until the middle of November 1944 
was the ban on sending 18-year-olds as in- 
fantry and armor replacements lifted at 
which time it had become impossible to 
meet the requirements of the various thea- 
ters for replacements from other manpower 
sources, 

Had a ban existed on the use of 18-year- 
olds, it wou'd have been impossible to have 
maintained the continuous offensive in Eu- 
rope at its rapid pace and the enemy would 
have gained additional time to reorganize his 
forces for fresh defensive lines or even an- 
other counteroffensive like the one he 
launched in December. The result of re- 
stricting the use of 18-year-olds when mili- 
tary necessity required their use would have 
been increased loss of life, not a saving, and 
a prolongation of the war. 

The War Department has consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of using 18-year-olds in com- 
bat only when military necessity compels, 
and that is still its policy. Any arbitrary 
prohibition by law of the use of 18-year-olds 
can only operate as a brake that may slow 
down military operations at a most critical 
phase. In certain theaters where climatic 
conditions almost stop military operations for 
a prolonged period the loss of speed in an 
offensive might result in the loss of the entire 
objectives of a campaign. 

As of February 1, 1945, our estimated re- 
serve of civilian manpower fit for military 
duty and within the effective combat ages of 
18 to 25, inclusive, was down to 279,000 men, 
of whom 133,000 were aged 18. Besides this, 
there will be available only those who become 
18 years of age each month. 
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A British officer inspecting our replacement 
training system expressed amazement at jis 
thoroughness and stated that they would no; 
dream of attempting any such intensive 
training for basic replacements. 


Manpower reservoir, Feb. 1, 1945 
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All other males within the above ave 
groups have already been found physically 
unfit for full military service or are deferred 
by law. 

The above list of deferred includes men of 
the merchant marine, who are as necessary 
to the war as troops or Navy personnel, and 
those engaged in war production. 

Of the possible reserve of military man- 
power between ages 18 and 25, inclusive, 
almost one-half are age 18. 

Other than the above there is no further 
source of military manpower to maintain the 
combat efficiency of the armed forces except 
those men becoming 18 years of age each 
month. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, October 23, 1912. 

Hon. Rogert R. REYNOLDS, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: In the discussion 
of the proposed legislation to lower the selec- 
tive-service age, the proposal has frequently 
been made that a provision be written inio 
the law that would make 12 months’ train- 
ing mandatory before any individual uncer 
20 years of age could be sent to a theater of 
operations. 
I believe that this originates partly from a 
desire to avoid the unfortunate instances of 
the First World War, in which many men 
were sent to front-line combat before they 
had any reasonable amount of training; 4: 
second, on the assumption that, since t! 
War Department has frequently stated i 
it takes 12 months to train a division, there 
should be no objection to guaranteeing 12 
montns’ training for each enlisted man 
Such a limitation would impose an alm 
impossible administrative problem for the 
War Department. There is a marked diffcr- 
ence between the training of an individusl 
soldier and the training of a complicated 
machine like a division. Every soldier re- 
ceives approximately 3 months’ basic train- 
ing. In this period he is hardened physica!!y 
and trained technically, as well as given an 
understanding of discipline. He is taught 
how to care for himself in the field; how to 
employ both his primary and second ry 
weapons; and how he and his weapons fit 
into the squad and piatoon. Upon comple- 
tion of this course, he is a qualified riflem«n, 
machine gunner, mortarman, etc., depending 
upon which course he pursued in the replace- 
ment center. 
Upon completion of his basic training ths 
soldier is assigned to a tactical unit. If the 
unit is new—that is, recently organized— 
there then begins the team training that 
every unit must have before it can be ccn- 
sidered an efficient combat organization. The 
length of time required for this team training 
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te 
s of course, with the type and size of 
unit. A squad of 12 men who have had 
sasic training can be trained as a team 
relatively short period of time. A bat- 
takes considerably longer. A division 

, is a complicated organization in- 
1 ing the combined use of many arms, must 
a long training period before it becomes 
1 combat organization. For this 12 
is the minimum, and during this 12 

’ period units that make up the divi- 

» through periods of small unit train- 
need unit training, training with 
combined arms, and then extensive field 
with the division acting alone and 

mi ition with other divisions and 
nd Army 


’ 





+¢roons 
troops 


back to the training of an individual 
the leneth of his training before he 
be fitted into an experienced tactical 
ries according to the type of unit and 
ies for which he is trained. A few ex- 

will illustrate what I mean by this: 
In the Air Corps, a soldier selected for 
nd crew (mechanics) training first re- 
es a period of basic military training. He 
goes to an Air Corps technical school, 
the length of his training there depends 
1 the specific specialty in which he is 
iined. The period may vary from 18 
;, and when he graduates he is, for 
nie, a finished airplane engine mechanic 
1 can be immediately assigned to and used 
bombardment group as a mechanic, 
ther it is still itself in training or is in 

mbat theater. 

A radio operator receives his basic training 
1 his training as an operator simultane- 
In from 3 to 5 months he is an effec- 
Fi tive operator, trained in Army radio proce- 
nd, as in the case of the airplane me- 
ic, can take his place in a signal com- 
y of a combat division, whether that divi- 
s still in training or is being committed 














combat 
A rifleman, when he finishes his 13 weeks’ 
Yo hasic training, is prepared to take his place in 


exnerienced squad at any time. If 8 or 
10 men in the sauad have had team training, 
; » trained basic rifleman can be inserted in 

» squad without detriment either to him- 

elf or his unit. 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and undesir- 
B e to hold a man out of a combat theater 

12 months. It would be almost impos- 
ble for the Army to operate under any such 








7 mandate. We would, in effect, have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
elf” after their essential training had been 
mpletea before we could use them. In the 
Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
uld be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
nd the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
1 am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 20. 
| The proposal would create so many obsta- 


C of this nature that I cannot too strongly 
mphasize the importance of giving us this 
legislation without crippling limitations. 
rrust our judgment and our own insistence 
we fight only with properly trained 
to see that each soldier has adequate 
ning before he enters combat. I am cer- 
tain Members of Congress do not wish to 
imper the War Department in the execu- 
n of the tremendous task we have before 
us. These proposals, I am sure, arise through 
a lack of understanding of the problem pre- 
sented. Our enemies are desperate and im- 
cable. Our task is extremely difficult. 
Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
JANUARY 17, 1945. 
Hon. JaMEs W. WapswortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Mr. WanswortH: In the absence of 
Maj. Gen, Ray E. Porter, to whom your letter 
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of January 11 is addressed, I shall present 
the views and policies of the War Depart- 
ment concerning the training and overseas 
assignment of replacements, with particular 
reference to the points emphasized by Mr. 
Marvin in his letter to you. 

Your constituent makes four major points. 
In summary, these involve: (1) the short 
period of time elapsing between the induc- 
tion of young men and their becoming cas- 
ualties; (2) the commitment of the 18-year- 
old group to battle prior to similar commit- 
ment of older men who have been in the 
service for several years; (3) the inadequacy 
of a 17 weeks’ training period for replace- 
ments, when compared with the full year of 
training advocated by the Army for peace- 
time; and (4) the inference that young men 
with 17 weeks’ training in the United States 
plus a very short period of overseas training 
are being organized into units and then, as 
units, sent into battle. 

In the early stages of 
were able to afford inductees additional 
training in units after they had completed 
their basic and specialist training. As mobi- 
lization and deployment have progressed, 
however, our requirements for men to fill 
new units has steadily decreased until, as 
the mattcr now stands, our great need is for 
replacements to fill ranks depleted by com- 
bat. The bulk of these replacements must 
be trained as infantry, since infantry suf- 
fers the heaviest losses in battle. As stated 
by Mr. Marvin, replacements are normally 
given basic and training for 17 
weeks. This period, followed by a short fur- 
lough, processing, and travel to his overseas 
destination, may result in the arrival of a 
soldier in a theater of operations within 6 
months after the date of hisinduciion. How 
soon thereafter he enters combat as a re- 
placement in a trained unit depends upon 
the demands for his services. Obviously, 
considering the numbers engaged there will 
be casualties among replacements who have 
had only 6 months’ service. 

With regard to Mr. Marvin's statement that 
some even not yet graduated from high 
school” are among those becoming casual- 
ties within 6 months after induction, I know 
you are aware that the War Department has 
made every effort consistent with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war to hold to a 
minimum the number of 18-year-olds en- 
tering combat. Following are extracts of 
War Department policy in this respect: 

“Men less than 19 years of age who have 
had less than 6 month's training, and pre- 
Pear’ Harbor fathers who have had less than 
6 months’ training will be used as overseas 
replacements only after all other replace- 
ment resources have been exhausted.” (Re- 
vision of February 28, 1944.) 

“In selecting replacements for shipment 
overseas, the following order of priority will 
be observed: 

“(1) Those who have attained the age of 
19 and are not pre-:’earl Harbor fathers. 

“(2) Those pre-Pearl Harbor fathers who 
have attained the age of 19 

“(3) Those who have not atts 

“No infantry or arm 


be shipped overseas 


mobilization, we 





Y > »1} Tt 
specialist 





nined age 19. 
yred replacements will 
until they have at- 
tained age 19.” (Revision of June 24, 1944.) 

The foregoing policies were rigorously cb- 
served and were continued until their fur- 
ther observance became impossible for mili- 
tary reasons. These reasons were our urgent 
needs for infantry and armored replace- 
ments, needs which developed in early fall of 
last year and could not be deferred without 
serious effects on our operations overseas. 
The Under Secretary of War in a statement 
to the press on December 7, 1944, clarified 
the War Department position in this ree 
spect. A copy of the press release is enclosed, 

Mr. Marvin’s second point is that at pres- 
ent young men are getting into the front 
line sooner than older men who have been 











ice are in the 18- and 19-year-old ‘ 
Initially only individuals between the ages of 
21 and 38 were inducted, and this age group 
furnished sufficient personnel to provide the 
military forces required by our early plans. 
As the military situation developed, it be- 
came apparent that there were not enough 
men in the older group with the necé 

physical stamina to meet requir ! 1 
It therefore became necessary to ¢ w in- 











ductees from a lower age bracket. As a re- 
sult, the age limit was lowered t lude 
the 18-year-old group. Since this group had 
not been previously inducted, a } 1 pro- 
portion of these individuals was obtained in 


the months that followed. 

Thereafter every effort was made to give 
young men all possible training before com- 
mitting them to combat. Divi t 
scheduled for early movement oversea’s were 
stripped of older men and younger men as- 
signed in their places. With the shift of the 
bulk of our Army overseas, this process had 
to be curtailed in mid-1944. 

In February 1944 the policy w adopted 
of not sending men under 19 years of age 
as replacements for infantry and armored 
units as long as others were obtainable. Th 
further stiffened in June to | e ser 
ing of any such men. This policy was ad- 
hered to as long as military operations pei 
mitted. In December 1944, the Army an- 
nounced a change in policy which permi 1 
the 18-year-old soldier to be sent overse 
This was only one of the actions taken to 


o 
‘ 


meet the situation. Another was tl v - 
drawing of some 95.000 physicaily fit and 
older men from the Army Air Forces and 
Army Service Forces for retraining as in- 


fantry. The process is in effect overseas as 
well as in the United States. Overseas com- 
manders are kept fully informed of the 
amount of training each individual has had 
before leaving the United Stats 

The third point under consideration is the 
adequacy of our replacement training period 








Originally, as you know, the rep! ment 
training period was 13 weeks Att some 
time, however, we found it was pcssible to 
meet our needs and at the same time increase 
to 17 weeks this training period. This was 


continued until very recently, when our re- 











placement demand became so urgent as to 
require the reduction of the training pe d 
to 15 weeks. Carefully worked-out trai y 
tests and kattle experience have demon- 
strated that the average soldicr in 13 to 17 
weeks can be broucht to a training level t} 
permits him to fill a vacancy in a trained 
team. In contrasting the train 

and of replacements, however, it should bs 
understood that a nent 

trained organization. S 

ably well and learns quickly in combat H 
is flanked by men who are experie1 aie 
follows their lead and is guided | 





Marvin makes a comp 
training of replacements and 
training pericd wl 
peacetime. It is considered that the twe 
not comparable. It is importent to realiz 
that the year’s training covers the period 
necessary for both individual training and 
the team training and development oi lead- 
ership required to build such organizatic 
as regiments or divisions. On the 
hand, the replacement joins a unit n 
of experienced soldiers and 
their knowledge and skill for his final train- 
ing on the job. You will recall that General 
Marshall explained in the attached letter to 
you in 1942 the marked disparity between 
unit training and the training required f 
replacements. 
Lastly, Mr. 








h the Arm 
1tne Arn 


benefits from 


Marvin infers that replace- 


ments with little overseas training are bel 
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sent into battle as units. This is not correct, 
. As explained above, replacements are not 
formed into new units, but are infiltrated 
into trained, and for the most part, battle- 
seasoned organizations. 

The War Department appreciates your in- 
terest, and if further details are desired, I 
will be happy to discuss the matter at your 
convenience. 

raithfully yours, 
W. W. IrvINeE, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3. 





Marcu 5, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM HEss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hess: I have carefully reviewed 
your response of February 28 to my letter of 
the preceding day. As I understand your 
lettcr, it raises three major points—first, that 
the War Department is on record as having 
assured the Congress that 18-year-olds would 
receive at least a yeur’s training before go- 
ine overseas; second, that our present replace- 
ment training system does not provide 18- 
year-olds with adequate military preparation 
for combat duties; and third, that older and 
fully trained soldiers here should be used as 
replacements instead of 18-year-olds. 

As for the War Department's previous 
comments on this subject, the War Depart- 
ment testimony at the hearings you cited 
unquestionably establishes our position in 
opposition to a statutory training limitation. 
I also recall statements by General White, 
then Chief of the General Staff Personnel 
Division, that no assurance was possible that 
soldiers of any age group would receive a 
minimum of a year’s training before pro- 
ceeding overseas. If you wish, I shall have 
an officer visit you in your officer with a 
marked copy of the hearings which will re- 
veal the War Department's position to have 
been that any such restriction on Army train- 
ing would be impossible of administration. 
In this connection I do not think it could 
be maintained that the remarks of Generals 
Reckord and Devers in 1941, 5 months before 
our entry into the war, should be accepted as 
the governing criteria for conducting re- 
placement training at the present time. 
Both these men are able officers but at that 
time they were expressing general views of 
their own and neither one of them was a 
member of the War Department General 
‘Steff. Furthermore, to accept as determin- 
ing views of this nature expressed at that 
time would be to ignore all the combat ex- 
perience we have gained and techniques we 
have developed during the past 3 years. Also, 
their remarks were predicated upon the 
peacetime concept of unit training, not the 
wartime replacement training to which your 
correspondence refers. What may be suc- 
cessfully demanded of soldiers in time of 
peace in the way of training is quite different 
from what may be required as a matter of 
course today when they work without regard 
to hours and accept the hardships without 
question. 

As for the adequacy of our training, the 
svstem is based, as I have just indicated 
above, upon an extensive military experience 
specifically related to the present war. Fur- 
thermore, most of the training is now in the 
hands of men who have had recent combat 
experience. In my opinion, the present sys- 
tem is adequate, and I have personally in- 
spected replacement training camp after 
camp to make certain that the work was 
being conducted in the most efficient manner 
practicable. Of course, one must keep in 
mind that we are training men to be placed 
in seasoned veteran units where the leader- 
ship from the noncommissioned grades up- 
ward is in the hands of ~eterans. 

The impression has been developed that 
there are many other soldiers in continental 
United States who are available for combat 
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assignments overseas in lieu of these younger 
men. The facts will not bear this out. So 
long as we had divisions in training in this 
country I required that the younger men 
graduated from the replacement training 
camps should be sent to the divisions and 
the anks of these units stripped of the pri- 
vates who had been in training within the 
divisions for a long period in this country. 
This procedure was very hard on the divi- 
sional team, but it was one way of meeting 
the public and congressional desire in this 
maiter. Some 140,000 were so assigned and 
reassigned. However, with the movement of 
the divisions out of the United States this 
procedure was no longer possible. 

Furthermore, in the effort to provide in- 
fantry replacements for assignment overseas 
at the rates demanded by the heavy fighting, 
approximately 500,000 men were withdrawn 
from assignments other than divisional, in 
the United States, were retrained for infantry 
duty and sent abroad. In addition we sum- 
marily transferred from the air forces and the 
service forces a total of 90,000 men who were 
retrained as infantry. We elso converted the 
personnel of units for which there was no 
longer an urgent requirement into infantry 
replacement—as, for example, more than 50 
battalions of antiaircraft artillery, totaling 
40,009 men. For the past 6 months - e have 
been ccmbing the coastal defense commands 
and our bases in Alaska and the Caribbean 
for men who are suitable for infantry replace- 
ments, they themselves to be seplaced by per- 
sonnel of such physical limitations that they 
could not be employed in combat service. 
The same procedure is being followcd through 
all the rear areas in the overseas theaters, 
yet we are still short in replacements and 
under the heaviest pressure from cur field 
commanders to obtain them. 

The choice in the matter is very clear; 
either we must accept delays in operations in 
Europe and in the Pacific or we must follow 
the present procedure. There is no other 
course. To delay the operations now under 
way would, in my opinion, be a tragic error 
resulting in an inevitably increased loss in 
life hy the prolongation of the war. I am 
quite certain that the people of the United 
States would not make this choice. The 
attached comments of Mr. Stimson to the 
press on March 1 explain the situation and 
our efforts to meet it. 

I wish to make one further observation, 
The Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and I, 
and others in responsible places in the War 
Department, are keenly sensitive to the daily 
casualties we are suffering. Our constant 
effort has been so to conduct this war that 
it can be brought to a successful conclusion 
with a minimum of American casualties. 
The greatest economy will be obtained by 
the early termination of the fighting. We 
must never give the enemy a moment to 
recuperate his stréngth, to regain his bal- 
ance, and the urgent requirement for re- 
placements, strong and vigorous must be met 
if we are to be successful. 

I shall add this final comment, that I be- 
lieve that never before in our history have 
the soldiers in our Army been so carefully 
prepared for battle as is the case at the pres- 
ent time. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MarsHALt. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I refer 
to certain pages of hearings in order to 
aid my colleagues if they desire to ex- 
amine testimony bearing upon. this 
amendment. I will give the pages to 
which they may turn. 

In the hearings before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs I refer to 
the testimony of Maj. Gen. S. G. Henry, 
G-1; and Maj. Gen. I. H. Edwards, G-3. 
General Henry’s testimony with regard 
to figures on calls for men and how they 
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were being handled may be found at 
pages 3, 4, 7, and 8. General Edwards’ 
testimony explaining the replacement 
training program may be found on pages 
9 and 10; on page 11, explaining the 
combing of the Army for suitable infan- 
try replacements; on page 13, stating a 
shortage of replacements, and explain- 
ing that the War Department had never 
had a policy of training replacements for 
12 months. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Reconrp a 
memorandum entitled “Why 18-Year- 
Olds?” 

There being no cbjection, the memo- 
randum was ordercd to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


WHY 18-YEAR-OLDS? 


The supply of manpower under 26 years of 
age fit for full military duty is practically 
exhausted, including men in the armed forces 
not in combat units. The men becoming 
18 years of age each month constitute prac- 
tically the entire source of additional man- 
powcr. 

While the need of young men for the Air 
Force, if it is to be an efficient fighting unit, 
is universally recognized, few outside t:ained 
military men understand that the same re- 
quirement applies to the Infantry and that 
if older men are used for Infantry replace- 
ments it will slow down the speed of attack, 
prolong the war, and increase total casualties, 

After VE-day a steady flow of the younger 
men will be required to permit release of men 
whose service in Europe has earned it for 
them and at the same time permit the rapid 
and vigorous prosecution of the war against 
Japan. 

A restriction on the use of 18-year-olds in 
battle will slow down operations, increase 
casualties, and prevent release of battle-worh 
veterans after VE-day. 

Had the War Department been restricted 
in the use of 18-year-olds in combat during 
the last 9 months, the offensive in Europe 
could not have been sustained at its rapid 
pace, which prevented the enemy from rcor- 
ganizing and establishing new defensive lines 
which would have materially prolonged the 
campaign in Germany with a resultant heavy 
increase in casualties. Use of 18-year-old 
trained soldiers was essential in maintain- 
ing the combat divisions au effective combat - 
strength since there were not sufficient phys- 
ically fit men of other ages suitable for in- 
fantry work available. 

The efficiency with which these replace- 
ments have functioned and the fact that the 
cffensive power of the combat units absorb- 
ing them has not been lowered is convincing 
proof of the adequacy of their training. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to give the correct title of those hear- 
ings. They were held on March 22, 1945, 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives on H. R. 
2625, an act extending the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it has 
been my belief that under the able lead- 

rship of General Marshall every oppor- 
tunity has been granted, wherever pos- 
sible, to afford sufficient training to men 
inducted into the armed services. I be- 
lieve this country has been most for- 
tunate in the great military leadership 
of Gen. George C. Marshall. Earlier to- 
day I spoke on the subject of the training 
of the One Hundred and Sixth Division. 
For the Recorp I read a statement of the 
War Department submitted to me by the 
clerk of the Committee on Military Af- 
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at my request only a few moments 


One Hundred and Sixth Infantry Di- 

, was activated March 15, 1943, and left 

round forces jurisdiction (in order 
erseas) October 9, 1944. 

One Hundred and Sixteenth Infantry 

which is part of the Twenty-ninth 

y Division, a National Guard organiza- 

ith Maryland, etc., troops, was inducted 

uary 1941 and trained in this country 

September 1942. 
G.I. REPRESENTATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
deal has been said today regarding 

G. I’s. I have long advocated that 

» coming Conference to be held at 

: Francisco some adequate representa- 

1 be given the G.I. Several days be- 
the departure of our late lamented 

ient for Warm Springs I had the 

i fortune to talk with him. Among 

r things, we talked about the G. I. 
sentation at the peace conference. 

told me that he was giving the matter 

us consideration. He said, however, 
what bothered him—and it is what 

rs many of us—was how to select 

the typical G. I. We now have a new 
P dent in the White House. I think 
perhaps he is also perplexed by the 
cuestion of how to select the typical G. I. 
Mr. President, many persons will at- 
| the San Francisco Conference. At 
many will go to San Francisco. 
inderstand the American Legion will 
presented there. The Veterans of 
eign Wars, and other types of perma- 
organizations of this country, will 
deavor to be represented at San Fran- 
They will at least be there on the 


Y 


es. 


A 


A Senator said to me today, “We have 
a G. I. representative in the person of 
he ex-Governor of the State of Minne- 
a.” But, Mr. President, he is not the 
type of G. I. of whom I am thinking. 
Fe is just like the Senator who is now 
speaking; he was a brass hat in the Navy, 
I was a brass hat. Iam thinking about 
the typical G. I. 
I believe that I have a solution of the 
difficulty. I suggest to the President of 
United States the following method: 
Let the staff of the Stars and Stripes, or 
its editor, draw up a standard of quali- 
fications for the man who shall sit at 
the peace table as the representative of 


. the G. I.’s. Representatives of the Army 


and Navy may then draw 50 names from 
the complete list of those who are in 
he armed services, using the same ma- 
chinery that was used when the men 
re drafted. Let those names then be 
published in the Stars and Stripes, and 
irom it let the staff pick the enlisted 
man best qualified for the assignment. 
Phe staff of the Stars and Stripes is com- 
posed wholly of noncommissioned of- 
ficers. This method, Mr. President, will 
ssure that every man in the armed 
forces will have an opportunity to be 
chosen to represent the G. I’s, provided 
he fulfills certain minimum qualifica- 
tions. It will also allow the men to un- 
derstand that the selection was not an 
hitrary one, and that each man in 
the armed forces had as good a chance 
to be selected as any other man. I be- 
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lieve the effect of this procedure would 
contribute much to the success of the 
coming San Francisco Conference. It is 
still not too late to follow this proce- 
dure, even though the Conference will 
begin some time next week. 


DAVID B. SMITH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
DOCK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of 
David B. Smith, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

he motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. Morse 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


KATHERINE SMITH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1567) for the relief 
of Katherine Smith, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the twce Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. ELLENDE I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. TUNNELL, 
and Mr. WILson conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO., A CORPO- 

RATION, AND MONTGOMERY CITY 

LINES, INC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its agree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1307) for the relief of 
Continental Casualty Co., a corporation, 
and Montgomery City Lines, Inc., and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. TAYLor, and Mr. WILEY conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

PROGRAM TOMORROW 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious we cannot conclude the consider- 
ation of the pending measure today. I 
express the hope that we may do so to- 
morrow. I have the assurance of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle, and on 
both sides of the pending question, that 
they will cooperate in an attempt to con- 
clude the bill tomorrow. I desire to avoid 
a session Saturday, if possible, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of the Senate proceedings.) 
CONFIRMATION OF POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT NOMINATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that the one nomination on the 
Executive Calendar be considered and 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Harrison Parkman to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

he PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be immediately notified. 
RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 
4 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 19 Uegislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Spruille Braden, of New York, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Cuba, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Argentina. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT 


Neal H. Callaghan, of San Francisco, Calif., 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United States at San Francisco, Calif., to fill 


an existing vacancy. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
W. Cliff Crump, Collinsville, Aia., in place 
of J. P. Cox, deceased. 
Cscar P. Braswell, Delta, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Arthur G. Finch, Red Bay, Ala., in place of 
S. W. Wren, transferred. 
Samuel Henry Dailey, Tunnel Springs, Ala. 
Office became Presidential October 1, 1944. 
ARIZONA 
Herman J. Kielhorn, Williams, Ariz., in 
place of J. L. Boyce, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Dudley B. Hutchinson, Ashdown, Ark., in 
place of M. H. Morgan, resigned 
Gordon O. Thomasson, Magazine, Ark., in 
place of R. L. Cummings, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 
Floyd V. Wike, Bryte, Calif. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Logan P. White, Lancaster, Calif., in place 
of L. C. Rowe, deceased. 
Thomas S. Powell, Orosi, Calif., in place of 
W. A. Oxford, deceased. 
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Robert A. Bates, Roseville, Calif., in place 
1. H. Wiswell, resigned. 

sie KR Wiseman, Standard, Calif., in place 
of Henry Mendes, deceased. 

Lonnie F. Rodenbaugh, Winterhaven, 
elif. Cffice became Presidential July 1, 1944, 
Maxweil F Buffum, Yreka, Calif., in place 
of R. H. DeWitt, Jr., resigned. 


of I 
LD) 


CONNECTICUT 
Foran, Plainville, 
McCarthy, resigned. 


William J. 


place of J. T 


Conn., in 


GEORGIA 
e K. Pollard, Appling, Ga., in place of 


wford, deceased. 
Jeremiah B. Monk, Moultrie, Ga., in place 
of Grady Adams, resigned. 


Aenes2 R. Mundy, Rockmart, Ga., in place 
cf D. G. Burnette, resigned. 

I-aac Y. Conger, Tifton, Ga., in place of 
Roy Thrasher, transferred. 

Urvie W. Eusky, Villa Rica, Ga., in place of 
F. S. Pope, resigned. 


IDAIIO 
‘ave Burns, Osburn, Idaho. 
Fresidential July 1, 1942. 


xe 


Office became 


ILLINOIS 

Earoid Klinke, Alton, Ill., in place of J. L. 
Lampert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 23, 1942. 

Victoria J. Ksycki, Dubois. Ill. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

VWeodrow W. Hynous, Fox River Grove, IIl., 
in place of J. J. Zeman, retired. 

Bianche Nelder, Godfrey, Ill., in place of 
R. R. Pattison, deceased. 

Verna M. Boal, Hillside, Ill., in place of 
J. R. Meher, resigned. 

Foy I. Smith, Joy, Ill., in place of L. O. 
Kistler, transferred 

Horace E. Hipkins, Liberty, Il. Tice be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edwin H. Barmore, Winfield, Ill., in place 
of W. B. Daleiden, resigned. 


Cffice he- 


INDIANA 

Eva A. Thompson, Chesterfield, Ind. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ferd B. Koenig, Etna Green, Ind., in place 
of J. N. Hight, transferred. 

James W. Shafor, Frankfort, Ind., in place 
of W. G. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Leslie C. Weigle, Fremont, Ind., in place 
of E. V. Myers, transferred. 

Nellie K. Kownover, Granger, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Eernard H. McCann, Lawrenceburg, 
in place of Albert Spanagel, retired. 

Fred M. Hoppas, Sidney, Ind. Office ke- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Ind., 


IOWA 


George E. Bowers, Alton, Iowa, in place of 
E. J. Kooreman, resigned. 

George W. Oelke, Audubon, Iowa, in place 
of H. A. Northup, resigned. 

Gien W. Irwin, Bedford, Iowa, in place of 
Eunice Hamilton, removed. 

Gerald L. Fickel, Glenwood, Iowa, in place 
of A. J. Belt, resigned. 

Glenn W. Brammer, Grand River, Iowa, 
in place of E. H. Gilreath, resigned. 

J. Burnham Silsly, Lamoni, Iowa, in place 
of VW. H. Blair, resigned. 

Fomer L. Casey, Lineville, Iowa, in place 
of P. M. Molleston, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Mildred M. Beach, Elwood, Kans. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Mary D. Haring, Latham, Kans. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

William H. Guthrie, Jr., Leon, Kans., in 
place of C. C. Doughty, transferred. 

Paul Wayne Kirkpatrick, Marysville, Kans., 
in place of H. M. Brodrick, retired. 

Charles W. Horak, Munden, Kans, 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 
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Vera M. Lapsley, Prescott, Kans. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Ethel M. Gough, Sharon Springs, Kans., in 


place of A. L, Hicks, resigned, 
KENTUCKY 

Anna H. Render, McHenry, Ky., in place of 
E. E. Warren, deceased. 

B. Bates, North Middletown, Ky. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Harry C. Thomas, Owenton, Ky., in place 
of D. L. Johnson, resigned. 

Jessie Mitchell, Salem, Ify., in place of J. H. 
Mitchell, deceased. 


Office 


LOUISIANA 


Charles A. Batton, Dubberly, La. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Robert W. Human, Sulphur, La., in place 
of J. F. Ellis, resigned. 

Louis A. Dubreuil, Marrero, La., in place 
of Olivier Dufour, resigned. 

Roy M. Taylor, Winnsboro, La., in place of 
N. D. Womble, deceased. 


MAINE 


Ida M. Packard, Bethel, Maine, in place of 
A. E. Herrick, resigned. 

Evariste A. Chenard, Chisholm, Maine, in 
place of A. J. Dupont, removed. 

fargaret I. Colby, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
Ciiice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stephen A. Boland, Andover, Mass., in place 

of J. H. McDonald, retired. 
MICHIGAN 

John B. Springhetti, Bessemer, Mich., in 
place of S. C. Camilli, removed. 

Helen M. Verplanck, Edmore, Mich., in 
place of B. L. Verplanck, resigned. 

Blanche C. Papineau, Ensign, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Lyman J. Telfer, Henderson, Mich. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Bessie M. Cubalo, Lincoln, Mich., in place 
of E. V. Adair, resigned. 


Office 


MINNESOTA 
Shirley M. Anderson, Evan, Minn., in place 
of Frede Westergaard, retired. 
Mildred A. Olson, Harris, Minn., in place 
cf I. G. Martinson, resigned. 
Jay P. Mortenson, Lyle, Minn., in place of 
N. E. Fedson, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Elvas V. Shove, Biloxi, Miss., in place of 
J. R. Meunier, retired. 
Bessie D. Corban, Fayette, Miss., in place of 
Ulabeile Lehmann, resigned. 
Wyatt W. Curtis, French Camp, Miss. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Agnes E. Olivier, Mississippi City, Miss. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Albert E. McGee, Wesson, Miss., in place of 
G. A. Decell, transferred. 
MISSOURI 
Geraldine T. Johnson, Ash Grove, Mo., in 
place of Fred Hulston, transferred, 
Roy F. Irvin, Festus, Mo., in place of M. H. 
Dreyer, removed. 
Cordie Opal Price, Green Castle, Mo., in 
place of I. N. Knowles, transferred. 
Jesse J. Ayer, Lancaster, Mo., in place of 
L. E. Barnett, deceased. 
David M. Weems, Neosho, Mo., in place of 
R. S. Kenney, removed. 
Hazel A. Pollock, Powersville, Mo., in place 
cf C. R. Echington, transferred. 


Of- 


NEBRASKA 
Samuel Broekema, Hickman, Nebr. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Genevieve W. Pilkington, Wallace, Nebr., 
in place of Lula Newman, resigned. 


Office 


NEVADA 


Ruth L. Adair, Panaca, Nev., in place of 
M. E. Bauer, resigned. 


APRIL 19 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Raymond L. Jenkins, Reeds Ferry, N. yy. 


Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Benning W. Noyes, Salem Depot, N. H., jn 


place of D. E. Stevens, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 


Joseph Bearlepp, Bernardsville, N. J., in 
place of Jane Jolliffe, resigned. 

John J. McMinn, Butler, N. J., in place of 
R. B. Kinney, removed. 

Louis E. Burkhardt, East Millstone, N. J, 
Cffice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Leaiutard L. Bignell, Elmer, N. J., in place of 
E. H. Wheatley, resigned. 

Laura L. Ware, Glassboro, N. J., in place of 
C. L. Ware, resigned. 

Walter C..Battle, Monroeville, N. J., in place 
of J. C. Wiltsee, deceased, 

Helen M. Phelan, Wayne, N. J., in place of 
A. C. Kelleher, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Margaret G. Mellichampe, Monista, N. Mex, 
Office became Presidential January 1, 1945. 


NEW YORK 


Fred R. Chandler, East Williamson, N. Y,, in 
place of I. B. Ameele, resigned. 

Edward T. Sheehan, Grand Island, N. yY, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Maybella A. Wilber, Hillsdale, N. Y., in place 
of G. J. Petith, resigned. 

Orrin B. Brockway, Hobart, N. Y., in place of 
N. G. Squires. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 21, 1939. 

Mildred E. Hermanns, Holbrook, N.Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

John J. Bennett, Westbury, N. Y., in place 
of Charles O’Connor, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Marlin Grady Bishop, Browns Summit, N. 
C., in place of L. L. Troxler, retired. 

Willie E. McGoogan, Lumber Bridge, N. C., 
in place of S. E. Cobb, retired. 

Lucy A. Williamson, Turkey, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ischem G. Williams, Dunseith, N. Dak., in 
place of Francis Higgins, resigned. 

Alvin ‘N. Anderson, Marion, N. Dak., in place 
of Cleo Flugga. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 19, 1941. 


OHIO 


Mahla E, Stafford, Caledonia, Chio, in place 
of H. J. Kightlinger, transferred. 
David F. Mayer, Harrod, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Elizabeth E. Lennex, Millbury, Ohio. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
William Corrigan, Morrow, Ohio, in place of 
Everett Bennett, transferred. 
Mae H. Jones, South Point, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Lillian M. Droescher, Terrace Park, Ohio. 
Cffice became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
Helen Santulla, Washingtonville, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


)KLAHOMA 
Green B. Combs, Owasso, Okla. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
OREGON 


Josephine M. Hogue, Grass Valley, Oreg., 
in place of I. D. Pike, retired. 

Bessie K. Gardner, Huntington, Oreg., in 
place of J. W. Bubb, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Office be- 


Office 


Ohio, 


Office be- 


Grace Malley Ward, Bairdford, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Carl W. Heckert, Bakerstown, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Florence J. Bierer, Bobtown, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Virgie Yasosky, Hannastown, Pa, Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Irene McKay, Larimer, Pa, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 





O. Corteal, Leisenring, Pa. Office be- 
presidential July 1, 1944. 
. G. Byron, McGrann, Pa. Office be- 


presidential July 1, 1944. 

. K. Griffin, Waverly, Pa., in place of 
Carpenter, resigned. 

rd L. Parsons, Westfield, Pa., in place 
_ B. Davis. Incumbent’s commission 
1 June 23, 1942. 


ter D. Butz, Breinigsville, Pa. Office 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 
el M. Hull, Fort Loudon, Pa. Office 


. Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Campbell DeArmond, Green Ridge, 
Office became Presidential January 1, 
Dale Dickson, Ingomar, Pa. Office be- 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

: J. Langan, Jessup, Pa., in place of 
Lawler, resigned. 
. A. Kauffman, New Stanton, Pa, Office 
» Presidential July 1, 1943. 

.eth W. McIntyre, Sharpsville, Pa., in 
of Karl Smith, retired. 


PUERTO RICO 


men Villalobos, Canovanas, P. R. Office 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

fael Castaneda, Humacao, P. R., in 
of M. P. de Velazquez, not commis- 
a 

sa Rodriguez, Naguabo, P. R. Office be- 
» Presidential July 1, 1943. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
1m A. Richbourg, Liberty, S. C., in 


>of W. A. Richbourg. Incumbent’s com- 
n expired June 23, 1942. 


TENNESSEE 


, A. Gilbert, Jackson, Tenn., in place of 
G. Hughes, deceased. 

George E. Bowling, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Of- 
became Presidential April 1, 1944. 
yde J. Mahan, Russellville, Tenn. 
me Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 


TEXAS 


er M. Yeury, Howe, Tex., in place of 
Slaughter, deceased. 
J. LeRibeus, Angleton, Tex., in 
yf E. D. Harris, retired. 
lla Elam, Milano, Tex., in place of L. 
Peeples, transferred. 
» E. Warren, Paint Rock, Tex., in place 
W. Waide, transferred. 
d O. Barker, Sulphur Bluff, Tex., in 
of G. S. Barker, transferred. 
ld E. Williams, Seagraves, 
of M. T. Cain, deceased, 
VERMONT 
ird J. Duzinski, Essex Junction, Vt., in 
» of A. P. Lonergan, removed. 
ce C. FitzSimonds, Underhill, Vt. 
me Presidential July 1, 1943. 


irew 


Tex., in 


Office 


VIRGINIA 
le B. Thompson, Blairs, Va., 
Johnson, retired. 

h Ella Kirkland, Bonny Blue, Va., in 
‘of A. B. Lay, resigned. 
: r C. Michael, Brocdnax, Va. 
itial July 1, 1944. 
ry C. Humphrey, Trevilians, 
of O. E. Hancock, retired. 


in place of 


Office made 


le} 


Va , in 


WASHINGTON 
lare F. Lee, Colville, Wash., in place of 
Curry, resigned. 

> A. Bremner, Jr., Lynden, Wash., in 
of W. A. Bauman, removed. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

h A. Christie, Everettville, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943 
ndsey C. Foster, Pennsboro, W. Va., in 
of V. L. Connell, resigned. 
Ethel N. Tuggle, Peterstown, W. Va., in 
e of D. G. Miller, resigned. 
Fred A. Williams, Princeton, W. Va., in 
e of J. B. Shrewsbury, resigned 
ck R. Michael, Prichard, W. Va. 
me Presidential July 1, 1944. 





TY 


Office 


WISCONSIN 
Alice A. McHugh, Holmen, Wis., in place 
of H. S. Smith, deceased. 


John H. Irish, Laona, Wis., in place of W. 
H. Brown, resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 19 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT 


Harrison Parkman to be purchasing agent 
for the Post Office Department. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Aprit 19, 1915 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Harry E. Brooks, pastor, First 
Methodist Church of Bainbridge, N. Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator, Sustainer, Re- 
deemer, for whose life, providence, and 
fellowship we cannot adequately appre- 
ciate or praise Thee, we give Thee thanks 
for Thy favor to this country since the 
inception of its history. We thank Thee 
that out of the ashes of adversity, phoe- 
nixlike, we have been brought to new 
hope, influence, and power. We pray 
that in the prospect or in the midst of 
victory we may be humbly reliant on 
Thee. In the midst of adversity and loss, 
we pray that we may be exalted through 
Thy comfort and sustaining grace. Bless 
Thy servant upon whom has so suddenly 
been thrust the responsibility of leading 
this great people. May he be replenished 
by divine wisdom and courage. Endow, 
we pray Thee, the officers and Members 
of this House with wisdom, discretion, 
and sound judgment which is from above. 
Bless all the deliberations of this day, 
and to Thy glorious name shall be praise, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, both in 
time and eternity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 16, 1945: 

H.R. 201. An act for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corp ion 

H.R. 206. An act for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 

H.R.266. An act for the relief of the 
Southern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; 

H.R.990. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 

H.R.1094. An act for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 

H. R. 1344. An act for the relief of George 
Webb; and 

H.R. 2913. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United Stat: approved March ll, 
1941, as amended. 
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On April 17, 1945: 

H.R. 202. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; 

H.R.510. An act granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 787. An act for the relief of Murray 
B. Latimer; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 807. An act for the 
Wilma Louise Townsend; 

H.R. 933. An act for the relief of Margaret 
G. Potts; 


relief of Mrs 


H.R.945. An act for the relief of Fred 
Clouse and Mrs. Emily G. Clouse; 
H.R.1012. An act for the relief of A. P. 


Scarborough and J. D. Ethridge: 
H.R. 079. An act for the relief of Ray L 


Smith; 

H.R.1135 An act for the relief of Gus A 
Vance; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 


ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H.R.1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker: 

H.R. 1483. An 
W. V. Justice; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix of the estate of 
Leona Connor Childers; 

H.R. 1539. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; and 

H.R.1716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged ‘n 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essen- 
tial to the war effort. 


act for the relief of Mrs 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of Commerce. 


Y 


3. Department of the Interior. 

4. National Archives. 

5. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

6. United States Maritime Commis- 
ion. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATIO? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediat 


consideration of the bill (S. 105) to ex- 
tend the life of the Smaller War Plant 
Corporation. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ins the right to obiect, will the gentle- 
man explain the bili? I also understand 
there is a proposed committee amet 


ment. 
also ? 


Will the gentleman explain t 








oo7t4 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
merely extends the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to December 31, 
1946. It grants it no additional powers. 
It does not authorize expenditure of any 
additional money. It merely extends the 
life of this Corporation. At this time I 
think we all recognize the necessity of 
its continuance. We also have a com- 
niittee amendment. The committee 
amendment provides that the Chairman 
and Board of Directors of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Heretofore, 
the Board of Directors of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has been ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. We thought the 
proper procedure in regard to these im- 
portant appointments should be in the 
ordinary manner, by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The amendment has the unenimous an- 
proval of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it should be 
stated also that last year we increased 
the capital of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation by $200,000,000. For that 
reason there was no additional money 
in this bill. As I understand it, hereto- 
fore the life of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was coterminous with that 
of the War Production Board. This puts 
© very definite limitation upon the life of 
the Corporation and the _ proposed 
amendment has set it up as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government, the 
Directors to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate instead of by the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Will this Corporation be 
audited by Mr. Lindsay Warren? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the Comptroller 
Genera! will audit it; yes, sir. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, this is 
the same bill that was discussed in- 
formally among the members yesterday? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. ft was not called 
up yesterday by unanimous consent in 
order that those who had any question 
about it might make investigation. As 
I understand, there is no objection this 
morning, and therefore I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

here was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 4 (da) of the act entitled “An act 
to mobilize the productive facilities of small 
business in the interests of successful 
prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 11, 1942, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: “The Corpo- 
ration shall not have succession beyond De- 
cember 31, 1946, except for purposes of liqui- 
dation, unless its life is extended beyond 
such date pursuant to an act of Congress.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: Page 1, 
after line 8, insert the following section: 
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“Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 (c) of such Public 
Law 603 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a board of five directors 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among individuals who are familiar 
with the problems of small business. The 
President shall designate one of the members 
as chairman. 

““(b) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation holding office 
at the time of the enactment of this act 
shall continue in office until five members 
have been appointed pursuant to section 
4 (c) of such Public Law 603 as amended by 
this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
representative for the Thirtieth Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York 
which includes Dutchess County, the 
home county of the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, I rise in personal tribute to the 
most honored resident of my district. 

His sudden passing just a week ago to- 
day is an unquestionable tragedy. Like 
the late Calvin Coolidge, “In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” Franklin D, 
Roosevelt passed into the great beyond, 
and no warning foreshadowed his going. 

Because of this serious loss, we, as true 
Americans, must rise above partisanship, 
above party disagreements, and unite 
with a determination to assure our new 
President and our representatives to be 
sent to the United Nations Conference 
that we are solidly back of them in the 
tremendous task of preserving and 
strengthening the unity among the Al- 
lied Nations and in bringing about a total 
victory over our enemies and a perma- 
nent world peace. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I asked and secured unanimous con- 
sent on the legislative day of Friday to 
address the House for a period of 30 
minutes. I now ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw that perfnission and that I 
may be permitted at the close of the 
regular and special business today to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? ¥ 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
and include therewith a press release by 
a former Member of the House, Mr, 
Samuel B. Pettengill, on Moving Day. 
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Mr. SABATH asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein two editoria}s 
and two articles. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include a resolution, 


KEY BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Manon addressed the House. 
Ilis remarks appear in the Appendix,] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and _ include 
therein a résumé of certain resolutions 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. TOLAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a talk 
he gave last Sunday in his district. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and in each to include certain articles. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix and include two state- 
ments on Bretton Woods. 


WILL ROGERS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the af- 
ternoon papers of yesterday carried the 
story of the wounding in action in Eu- 
rope of a former distinguished Member 
of this House, Will Rogers, of California. 

I am certain I express the sentiments 
of all the membership of this body when 
I say that we wish Bill full, complete, and 
speedy recovery. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
20 minutes today after the completion 
of the legislative business and all prior 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a resolution 
adopted by representatives of the Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths in 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently, 


We 


fad 
i 
wt 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
animous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 


in article entitled “Wanted—a Polish 
-nd not a Soviet-Lublinized Poland.” 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 

exceeds the limit established by the 
J ‘int Committee on Printing and that it 
will cost $156. Notwithstanding the cost 
1 ask unanimous consent that the exten- 

may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, W ithout objection, the extension may 
b ie 

There was no objection. 

ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Sveak- 
er. J ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Harness of Indiana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
rmission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein the text of H. R. 2800 and notes 
explanatory thereof. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD and include therein a short 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Endres, 
of Coshocton, Ohio, who haxe six sons 
in the military service. 

air. ENGEL of Michigan asked and 
iven permission to extend his own 


y syleag iy 
Hiding Il the 


RecorD and include 
therein a resolution passed by the Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, 
pertaining to the disposition of war 


FOOD SCARCITY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
he request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. eres the 
food situation is growing worse each day. 
I received letters and newspaper articles 
today from restaurants in the district 
I represent, reporting the closing of res- 
(taurantsaat which many of the employees 
in — producing war materials and 

lies take their meals. The refusal 
( the requests to grant additional red 
points, in many cases, is responsible for 
t] > closings. I am convinced that a 
freat majority of the restaurant and 
hotel operators throughout the country 
ave facing a very critical situation re- 
ecting the food necessary to continue 
ir businesses. One letter came from 
in who operates a restaurant which 
een feeding many war workers, and 
he has been forced to close his business 
x the period of 1 month, because of 
» Scarcity of food and the lack of red 
points. 
Mr. Speaker, 


all of these people en- 
sed in that business are being urged 
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to support the war effort—but they are 
forced to discontinue their business by 
these agencies of Government—and the 
result is, the operator loses his business 
and profits, the Government loses the 
income tax, the Government loses the 
withholding tax of the employees, the 
producer of the food loses a market for 
his commodities, and the operator of 
this business, with all employees and 
suppliers, are unable to aid in the war 
effort. 

The food situation is becoming more 
serious daily. Many people have been 
injured recently in an effort to secure 
food commodities from the counters, be- 
cause of the rush. Police have been 
called to hold back crowds in many places 
where food was available, and that fact 
became Known. The end is not yet in 
sight. The agencies of Government must 
do something about this situation, or 
greater difficulties will result in this 
country. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
in one to include a statement by the 
Citizens’ Committee on Military Train- 
ing and in the other a copy of a letter 
from the Secretary of State in regard 
to our relations with the present govern- 
— of Italy. 

. THOMAS of Texas asked 
onan permission to e mhanid his remarks 
in the REcorD — inciude an editorial. 

Mr. RABAUT asked oa was given per- 
mission to pte his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the astounding 
production of the Chrysler Corporation 
to the war effort. 

Mr. WHISS asked and was 7iven per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Public Law 
242, enacted by the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, the monthly rate of pensions pay- 
able to veterans and widows of veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, upon reaching the age of 65 years, 
was increased—under the provisions of 
the act of May 24, 1938—principally for 
the purpose of taking care of the in- 
creased cost of living since the date of 
the passage of this act. 

However, the comparatively few vet- 
erans and their widows who have not 
reached the age of 65 years have not re- 
ceived any increase in their monthly 
pension. The cost of living has in- 
creased the same for those veterans and 
their widows. To remedy this situation 
and to provide the veterans and widows 
of veterans of the War with Spain, the 


and was 
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Philippine Insurrection, or the China Re- 
lief Expedition, with an increase in 
monthly pension to partially take care of 
the increased cost of living for these 
veterans and their widows, I have intro- 
duced a bill to grant increased pension 
to the veterans and widows of veterans 
of the War with Spain, the Phili ppine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, whose pension has not been in- 
creased by recent legislation. This will 
increase their existing monthly pension 
by 15 percent, and will p artially take care 
of their increased cost of living. 

I am happy to say that this proposed 
bill has the endorsement of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, as 
well as the support of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

This bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, of whichIama 
member, and I trust the committee will 
vote the bill out for favorable considera- 
tion by the House, without delay. 

IOWA CORN SITUATION 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of bushels of corn are rotting on 
the farms of northwest Iowa, due mainly 
to the lack of boxcars to get the corn to 
market. I have here a sample of corn 
taken from one of the cribs in that terri- 
tory which came to my Office on yester- 
day. This corn is in a bad state of de- 
terioration. It was worth 80 cents a 
bushel 6 weeks ago, and is now worth 
about 15 cents a bushel on the market. 

I contacted the Office of Defense 
Transportation when the emergency was 
first called to my attention early in 
March. Immediate relief was promised. 
I was advised that boxcars were being 
‘ushed from the eastern seaboard to the 
Midwest. However, 30 days have 
elapsed, and apparently the situation is 
getting worse instead of better. 

I called O. D. T. again on yesterday 
urging that boxcars he rushed into Iowa 
as fast as nontiiile so that the damaged 
corn could be moved before there was a 


+ 


total loss. I was advised that 1,960 ca 
a day were now being moved through 
Chicago and St. Louis into the crit mail 
territory, and that everything humaniy 
possible was being done to meet th 


emergency. 

Something very definitely must be done 
at once if thousands of bushels of corn 
now rotting on the farms of Iowa are to 
be saved. _ The Senate is conducting an 
investigation of this problem at the pres- 
ent time. In view of the emergency, I 

ail upon the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives to lend its influence and 
its cooperation in meeting a lation 
which demands immediate atienticn. 


~< 


ae - : — 

Mr. LYLE ir. Speaker, Ia - 
mous consent to address the Hou icr | 
minute, and to re and ¢ nd my re- 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
millions of tired, dirty, and bewildered 
brave men, American soldiers through- 
out the world, who would like to say that 
they are grateful that so good and kind 
and understanding a man as Ernie Pyle 
has lived. We, with whom he shared the 
bicodiness and dirtiness of battle, are 
sorry, sir, that we cannot have his coun- 
sel and his wisdom and understanding 
in our quest for peace. Mr. Speaker, in 
justice to Ernie Pyle and the millions of 
brave men, I feel that it behooves us to 
pay this kind of tribute: A sincere and 
earnest quest for peace, supported as 
enthusiastically and unselfishly as has 
been cur struggle for victory. And to 
Ernie Pyle, sir, we say: “Well done, brave 
men.” 

Ltr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 

minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the rcquest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Weiss addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

ESTATES OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to the bill I introduced yester- 
day, H. R. 2941. If this bill is enacted 
into law it will make unnecessary the 
administration of any estate left by any 
veteran to his widow or his children. 
The only people who benefit by the ad- 
ministration of estates of deceased vet- 
erans, leaving out insurance, which is 
not covered in this bill, are the courts and 
the lawyers. Iam a member of the bar, 
and I know very well that the lawyers 
of America are not interested in earning 
money which will be taken out of the 
pockets of the widows and the children 
of the men who die in the armed forces. 


PAPER SALVAGE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 20,000,000 pounds of paper is 
a lot of paper. ‘To illustrate this state- 
ment in more tangible terms, I would like 
to cite three examples given to me by 
the director of the paper-salvage drive 
now being conducted by the War Pro- 
duction Board. These three examples 
deal with food, medical supplies, and 
combat fighting materials. 

Twenty million pounds of scrap paper 
will make 11,730,000 cartons for ration 


His 
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K; this is the food ration carried into 
combat by cur fighting men while actu- 
ally under fire; 20,000,000 pounds of 
scrap paper will make 3,600,000 blood- 
plasma containers, or 20,000,000 pounds 
of scrap paper can be turned into 306,- 
000 protective bands for 500-pound 
bombs. In addition, there are countless 
weekly community newspapers whose 
problem needs relief very much, indeed. 

That amount of paper can be saved 
right now if proper action is teken. I 
refer to the disposition of used election 
ballots now being held, according to law, 
by the registrar of voters of each county 
in each State. The laws of the several 
States specify that these election ballots 
must be held for a certain length of time 
after the election. After the time stipu- 
lated has expired, all of these millions 
of ballots must be destroyed. The date 
for destroying these ballots is now at 
hand in nearly every State and speedy 
action must be taken if the paper is to 
be saved for future use. Though no par- 
ticular method of destruction is speci- 
fied in most State laws, the fact is that 
most States do this by burning the bal- 
lots, thus rendering the ashen remains 
useless for salvage purposes. This same 
destruction can be accomplished by 
shredding the ballots to bits rather than 
burning them. I have written to Mr. 
J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, urging him to contact the 
Governors of the several States, request- 
ing them to take action to save this 
paper, so that the paper shortage faced 
by our Nation today may be further alle- 
viated by the reprocessing of the paper 
represented in these millions of ballots. 

Mr. Speaker, Ithink that you will agree 
that this is a matter of substantial im- 
portance and one requiring immediate 
action. It is for this reason that I re- 
spectfully urge every Member of the 
House to lend his support to this en- 
deavor in his own individual State. 

Mr.EEALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Bzatt addressed the House. 
romarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances, and to include 
in one an editorial from the Chattanooga 
Times and in the other a letter from 
Eric Underwood. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a resolution. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


His 


ERNIE PYLE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the: gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, one of the finest ways, I think, 
in which we can pay tribute to the late 
Ernie Pyle, since he will not be here him- 
self to fight for the rights of veterans, js 
for us to do everything in our power to 
See that the veterans he loved so dearly 
and whom he saw wounded have their 
rights defended; to make sure that they 
are given the best possible care, medij- 
cally and in every other way, that any 
servicemen in the world every received; 
and that their widows and dependents 
be given every possible care and atten- 
tion. I believe that will be a living me- 
morial to Ernie Pyle. 


SHORTAGES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning papers tell us that at last war 
has come to Washington. I am not re- 
ferring to the fact that the press carries 
the information that there are 69 cas- 
ualties from the Washington area or to 
the fact that 5 of those men are dead, 
that 11 are missing. I am referring to 
the press notices that there is a shortage 
of meat in the city—not only a shortage, 
but that many markets have none. I 
am referring also to the fact that yes- 
terday the House restaurant did not 
have any butter. That is just too bad— 
think of it, no butter or meat. Those 
two shortages are among the most bene- 
ficial that have happened in Washington 
since the beginning of the war. If we 
can have here in Washington a short- 
age not only of meat and of butter but of 
cigarettes and of liquor and of clothing 
and a few more of the essential things 
that the people throughout the country 
have had to go without, it may be a good 
thing, and perhaps will result in some 
beneficial legislation coming out of the 
Congress. Official Washington should be 
meade to realize that war means some- 
thing besides increase in opportunity to 
make political progress—increase in 
compensation—additional titles—gold 
braid—increased spending—drinking, 
eating, and entertainment—that it 
means suffering and death—if more peo- 
ple who seem to be indifferent to war's 
results were empty and hungry—were 
cold and without shelter, some of the 
false glory of war would fade and we 
would put our minds to the task of 
making its end our sole objective. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLOESER 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
in all fairness, in view of the numerous 
inquiries which have been made of me 
with respect to the whereabouts today 
and yesterday of the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr, PLogser], a valuable mem- 
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hor of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Navy as he is, I ousht to 
iat although he had prepared him- 
colf. as some of those interested know, 
to be present and to help defend the 
committee in the presentation of cer- 
ires of the bill, he was sum- 
marily called home ‘day before yesterday 
by the serious and acute illness of a 
member of his family. He had to go. 
t is all there is to it. He has our 
mpathy; we regret his absence. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
UNITED STATES—H. R. 2055 FOR 
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THE RELIEF OF BEN GRUNSTEIN 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
read, and with the accompanying 
papers referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed: 


the House of Representatives: 
I return herewith without my approval 
(H. R. 2055) for the relief of Ben 
stein. This bill proposes to pro- 
de for a refund to Ben Grunstein, of 
Iudson County, N. J., in the sum of 
1.000 paid by him in partial satisfac- 
ion of a judgment against him for the 
um of $2,500 on a forfeited bail bond 
of one Reuben Finn, on which he was 
urety; and to relieve him of the obli- 
ion to pay any further sums owing as 
a result of the judgment. 
It — that Finn was arrested = 
June 26, 1939, in Glen Ridge, N. J., o 
ede of violating the White sae 
Traffic Act, which had been filed in the 
outhern district of Indiana. He was 
‘leased on bond in the sum of $2,500, 
n which Ben Grunstein was surety. 
Finn was subsequently indicted in the 
outhern district of Indiana, but failed 
to appear. A judgment on the bail bond 
s thereafter entered against Ben 
Grunstein in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Jersey in 
‘sum of $2,500 and costs. 
In January 1942, Finn was located and 
rre sted ~ Houston, Tex., by agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
was removed to the southern district of 
ndiana, where he pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
3 years. Grunstein has made a par- 
payment in the sum of $1,000 on 
‘count of the judgment. It is now pro- 
posed to refund this amount to him, as 
well as to relieve him of the obligation 
to pay the balance of the judgment. 
It appears that the Government has 
urred considerable expense in search- 
ng for and apprehending Finn, as well 
s removing him from the place of ar- 
rest to the place where the case was dis- 
posed of. The Department of Justice 
has estimated these expenses as approxi- 
mating the sum of $1,000. While from 
time to time private bills have been en- 
acted to relieve sureties on forfeited bail 
bonds in cases in which the defaulting 
defendant was later apprehended and 
convicted, and the Government sus- 
tained no prejudice beyond incurring ad- 
ditional expenses, these bills generally 
have not extended relief to the surety 
in the full amount of his obligation, but 
Nave provided for a deduction in the 
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amount of expenses incurred by the Gov- 
ernment. The bill under consideration 
fails to make this adj ustment. 

Because of this circumstance, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval of 
this legislation, 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, April 19, 1945. 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. X1rwan] may extend h is 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
and include thereim a short editorial 
from the Youngstown Vindicator under 
date of April 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE = PART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Ofiice Departments 
and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House may 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REFORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2252) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7, and 10 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the wes =nts of the lg nate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 20, 21, and 25; 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Hcus2 
recede from its disagree ment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbe red 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $36,650"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum propos sed by said amend- 
ment insert $710,800"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $553,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$879,C00"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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rendment numbered 16: That the House 












Y from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and arree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows 
In lieu of the sum propcsed by said amend- 
ment insert “$454,740"; and the Senate agree 


to the same. 
Amendment numbered 17: That the House 


recede from its disagreement to tl mend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17 

to the same with an amendment, as follows 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment “$120,600 ; and the Senaie agree 


to the 
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Ame! t numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follow 


In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$291,8C0"’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amen 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agre 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro} posed by said amend- 
ment insert “$405,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and avree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,073,375” 
agree to the same. 





; and the Senate 


Amendment numbered 23: That the use 
recede from its disagreement to the ar d- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, anc 





to the same witb an amendment, as foll : 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 

ment insert “$956,250”; and the Senate agree 

to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum prope sed by Said ; 
ment insert “$960,000 
to the same. 

Louis LUDLOW, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

rma MSS D'ALFSANDRO, Jr., 
Her 1 P. KopprEMANN, 
JOHN TABER 

FRANK B KEt FE 

Harve TIBBOTT, 

Zanagers on tie part of the House 
KENNETH MCcCKELLAR, 
Pat McCARRAN, 

J. W. Barley, 
Watiacr EH. WuHiir, Jr 
CHAN GURNEY 


CiypE M. Reep 





*; and the Senate agree 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments iT 





Senate to the bill (H. R. 2252) making 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon an. rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: Appropriate 
$10,000 for the salary of the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Eliminate 
for the Bureau of Accounts, Trea 
partment, to pay the expenses of attendance 
at meetings as proposed by the Ser 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5: 
thority for the Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury) 


ap- 
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Department, to pay the expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings and reduce the appropria- 
tion for such Bureau from $1,168,900 to $1,- 
167,400, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Authorizes the appoint- 
ment of one inspector of the White House 
Police as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $260,009 
for salaries, White House Police, as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 9: Eliminate au- 
thority for the Treasury Department to pay 
the expcnses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Procurement 


Division and reduce the appropriation fcr 
disposal of surplus property by such Division 
from $15,600,000 to $14,999,000, as proposed 


by the Senate. 

Amencment No. 10: E‘iminates language, 
prcposed by the Senate, to prevent expendi- 
ture by the Procurement Division of appro- 
priation for disposal of surplus property until 
such Division is authorized by the Surplus 
Property Board to dispese of particular lots 
or categories of surplus property. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $247,450 
for salaries, office of the Postmaster General, 
as propcsed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $36,659 
for salaries, Office of Budget and Adminis- 
trative Planning, in lieu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $710,890 
for salaries, office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General, in lieu of the sums proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $553,250 
for salaries, office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, in lieu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $879,000 
for salarics, office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, in lieu of the sums proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $454,740 
for salaries, office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmast*r General, in lieu of the sums pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $120,600 
for salaries, office of the Solicitor, in lieu of 
the sums proposed by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $291,800 
for salaries, office of the chief inspector, in 
lieu of the sums proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $405,000 
for salaries, Bureau of Accounts, in lieu of the 
sums propcsed by the House and Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 20 and 21: Eliminate 
authority for the Post Office Department to 
pay the expenses of attendance at meetings 
and reduce the appropriation for contingent 
expenses of the Post Office Department from 
$135,000 to $133,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $3,073,- 
375 for salaries, post-office inspectors, in lieu 
of the sums proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $956,250 
for travel and miscellaneous expenses, post- 
office inspectors, in lieu of the sums proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $960,000 
for salaries, clerks in post-office inspectors’ 
offices, in lieu of the sums proposed by the 
House and Senate. 

Amendment No. 25: Reappropriates the 
tnexpended balance of the appropriation 
“balances due foreign countries, 1943” and 
makes such balance available for the fiscal 
vear 1946 and prior years, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Lovis LuUDLOow, 
IMMET O'NEAL, 
THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
HerMAN P. KopPpLEMANN, 
JOHN TABER, 
FRANK B. KFEFE, 
Harve TIBEOTT, 
Iscnagers on the part of the House, 
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ir. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
unanimous report, agreed to by all of the 
managers. 

I move the adoption of the report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
NAVY D=PARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
DILL, FISCAL YEAR 1946 


IMftr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2907), 
making appropriatiéns for the Navy 

epartment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2907, with 
Mr. Sticier in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BuREAU OF SUPPLIES AND AccOUNTS 

PAY AND SUBSISTENCE OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


For pay and allowances, subsistence, and 
transportation prescribed by law for naval 
personnel, including reserves on active 
duty— 

Pay and allowances: Officers, active duty, 
no part of which shall be available for in- 
creased pay for making aerial flights, by 
more than 91 officers above the rank of 
captain nor by nonflying officers or observers 
at rates in excess of those prescribed by law 
for the Army, which shall be the legal maxi- 
mum rates as to such nonflying officers or 
observers; midshipmen; officers, retired, in- 
active; enlisted personnel, active, including 
cash prizes for men for excellence in gun- 
nery, target practice, communication, engi- 
neering competition and additional pay for 
duty as messmen; enlisted men, retired, in- 
active; men of the Fleet Reserve, inactive; 
nurses, female, active; nurses, female, re- 
tired, inactive; 6 months’ death gratuity, 
officers, nurses, and enlisted personnel; cash 
allowances for uniforms for officers; clothiug 
furnished annually to enlisted personnel and 
issued in kind to members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, or cash in lieu thereof; civilian cloth- 
ing, including an overcoat when necessary, 
the cost of all not to exceed $30 per person 
to enlisted personnel given discharges for 
bad conduct, undesirability, unsuitability, or 
inaptitude; reimbursement in kind or in cash 
as euthorized by law to persons in the naval 
service, for personal property lost, destroyed, 
or damaged; including reimbursement, unde1 
rules prescribed by the Secretary, of naval 
personnel who furnish from their personal 
stock subsistence and clothing to ship- 
wrecked and destitute persons; purchase of 
medals, crosses, bars, emblems, and other in- 
signia; miscellaneous items, including hire 
of quarters for oflicers serving with troops 
where sufficient quarters are not possessed 
by the United States to accommodate them; 
rent of quarters for members of the Nurse 
Corps; and hire of quarters for naval per- 
sonnel, comparable to quarters assignable on 
a capital ship, as authorized by the Secretary 
to meet emergency conditions, including of- 
ficers and men on sea duty at such times as 
they may be deprived of their quarters on 
board ship due to repairs or other conditions 
which may render them uninhabitable: Pro- 
vided, That under this authorization no 
funds may be expended for the hire of quar- 
ters for occupancy by the dependents of 
officers or enlisted personnel; interest on de- 
posits by enlisted personnel; losses in the 
eccounts of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
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Guard officers certified under the act of 
July 11, 1919 (31 U. S. C. 105), and the act 
of June 10, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 104), and pay. 
ments in settlement of claims under the 
act of January 2, 1942 (31 U. S. C. 224q)- 
total pay and allowances, $6,061,770.000: 
Provided, That, except for the public quar- 
ters occupied by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, and the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and messes temporarily set up on 
shore for officers attached to seagoing vessels, 
aviation units based on seagoing vessels 
(including officers’ messes at naval air sta- 
tions), submarine bases, overseas bases (jn- 
cluding Alaska), mobile hospitals, landing 
forces and expeditions, and such bachelor 
officers’ quarters and messes as may be spe- 
cifically designated by the Secretary and, in 
addition, not to exceed 300 in number at 
such other places as shall be designated 
by the Secretary, no appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be available for the pay, 
allowances, or other expenses of any enlisted 
man or civil employee performing service in 
the residence or quarters of an officer or 
cficers on shore as a cook, waiter, or other 
work of a character performed by a household 
servant, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as preventing the voluntary employ- 
ment in any such capacity of a retired en- 
listed man or a transferred member of the 
Fleet Reserve without additional expense to 
the Government, nor the sale of meals to 
cfficers by general messes on shore as regu- 
lated by detailed instructions from the Navy 
Department; 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 14, line 13, strike out the words “sub- 
sistence and transportation” and insert iu 
lieu thereof the words “and subsistence.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is merely a correction to conform with 
the title in line 12. A separate provision 
has been made in the bill for the trans- 
portation of naval personnel, beginning 
on page 8 of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, under this heading, 
“Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,” I 
desire to respectfully invite the attention 
of the committee to that portion of the 
able report dealing with this department 
of the Navy, wherein it says: 

Included in the amount is $100,446,795 for 
mileage and transportation of officers, which 
is at a per capita rate of $315.33. 


This is the important part: The Ma- 
rine Corps uses a per capita rate for its 
officer personnel of $181. 

There may be some justification for 
some differences, but not for such a 
margin as the one the figures indicate. 
The committee is proposing the applica- 
tion of the Marine Corps rate to the 
Navy, which accounts for the reduction 
of $42,790,000. 

I particularly invite the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the distin- 
guished Subcommittee on Naval Appro- 
priations recognizes that there should be 
some difference in the per capita cost of 
transportation between the Marine Corps 
and the Navy. They recognize it, yet 
when they come to apply it they apply 
the same figures. I think it highly im- 
portant that the House know that there 
is a difference in the cost of transporta- 
tion of officer personnel in the Navy as 





red with the Marine Corps, and if 
il bear with me briefly I believe I 
temonstrate to a mathematical cer- 
that there is justification for a 
nee and that the difference should 
yenized. Iam not going to quarrel 
the committee as to whether recog- 
of the difference should be the 
nee between $181 and $315, but we 
t escape the conclusion that there 
Terence that should be recognized 
» appropriation. What is the rea- 
¥ 307 
us take aviation. How does a 
civilian become an cflicer in the aviation 
pn? He is not taken up from the 
and immediately made an aviation 
omicer. The art of aviation and the re- 
quirements of its personnel are so tech- 
! | and important that he must go 
through various training groups. What 
they? First, he goes to a preflight 
1. There are four preflight schools 
universities throughout the country. 
r he stays there for a length of time, 
es to what is known as the primary 
flicht training, which is not at the uni- 
versity where he first started, but at 
me other site where the Navy gives the 
dent his first flight training in planes. 
r 3 or 4 months of primary flight 
ining, he is transferred to another 
ition, where he is given what is known 
s intermediate flight training. One is 
tablished in Corpus Christi, one at 
Pensacola, and one at Jacksonville. 
r he finishes at one of these schools, 
eiven his wings and a commission, 
{ then he goes to what is known as 
operational training. There are four 
different steps that the candidate who 
s into the Navy to become an aviation 
officer must take before he is ready for 
mbat duty or any other assignment as 
val aviator, and each of these is at 
fferent place in the country. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ntleman from Georgia has expired. 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
nimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
nal minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the reason for 
he higher travel cost in the case of naval 
viation officers than in the case of the 
training of the marine officer. What 
Aappens with the marine? 

The civilian in the Marine Corps goes 
where? He goes to Quantico, Va., and 
then to New River, N. C., or to Camp 
Pendleton on the west coast. He has 
only two steps, and that is the end of 
his training. In the Navy, to be qualified 

a Navy aviator, he has got to take 
his progressive training, and in doing 
) he goes from one section of the coun- 
ry to another. It cannot all be done 
t the same place. Where he takes his 
primary training is at one place, and 
here he has his intermediate training 
at another place. Where he takes his 
pe rational training is still another 
place. The same thing is true in refer- 
ence to the V-12 students, from which 

roup you get your officer personnel to 

‘ome deck officers. He has to go, first, 

a midshipman’s school and from that 
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school he then goes to one of the spe- 
cialist schools, such as ordnance, gun- 
nery, or engineering training, and then 
to the fleet, or where his services are 
needed by the Navy, and in all that travel 
it is much more extensive than the travel 
required for a marine officer. 

I did not want this opportunity to go 
by without an explanation. It is in the 
report that the training to qualify these 
men to become officers should be upon 
the same basis that qualifies one to be- 
come a marine officer. While the com- 
mittee recognizes in the report that the 
per capita rate is not the same and that 
there may be some justification for some 
difference, yet no differentiation is made 
when the appropriation is made nor is 
there any justification given for keep- 
ing it at the same rate. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the appropriations or contract 
authorization in this act under the Navy 
Department shall be used for a permanent 
type of construction at any shore establish- 
ment of any character acquired subsequent 
to the calendar year 1938, unless such estab- 
lishment shall be designated by the Secretary 
as a permanent establishment, and, in that 
event, a permanent type of construction shall 
be used only to meet such permanent re- 
quirements as the Secretary may approve: 
Frovided, That nothing herein shall prevent 
construction of a type sufficiently substantial 
for the use intended nor apply to construc- 
tion projects now under contract or in prog- 
res: Provided further, That no part of such 
appropriations or contract authorization may 
be used for the construction of quarters, in- 
cluding heating and plumbing apparatus, 
wiring and fixtures, for greater amounts per 
unit than follow: 

Permanent construction: 

For commissioned officer, $10,000. 

For commissioned warrant or warrant offi- 
cer, $7,5C0. 

For enlisted man, $6,000. 

Temporary construction: 

For commissioned officer, $7,500. 

For commissioned warrant or warrant offi- 
cer, $5,000. 

For enlisted man, $3,500. 

The fixed fee to be paid the contractor as 
a result of any contract hereafter entered 
into under this appropriation : r contract au- 
thorization shall not exceed 4 percent of 
the estimated cost of the contract, exclusive 
of the fee, as determined by the Secretary. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I see this provides for the pay- 
ment of $986,000,000 for the cost of land. 
Is that in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, or in other countries? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That applies to ad- 
vance-bases construction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Where is 
that? Is it a military and naval secret 
where these are to be built? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sorry, but I 
cannot enter into a discussion of that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I rise to state my feeling in respect 
to recognition for the Naval Reserves, 
and I know it must be the feeling of 
everybody in the United States. We 
know that the Naval Reserves have per- 
formed marvelous service. I under- 
stand that 90 percent of the men who 
are doing the fighting and the dying, are 
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Naval Reserves. Also 80 percent of the 
instructors at Annapolis are Naval Re- 
serve officers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Navy 
Department is recognizing those Naval 
Reserves and giving them the considera- 
tion and the promotions that they so 
richly deserve. The Navy and the coun- 
try knows when the war is over that the 
strength and interest of the Navy will 
be found among the Naval Reserves. It 
is only common sense and good judgment 
that the Navy Department recognize that 
fact and treat them with justice. 

I would like to pay a tribute to Admiral 
King who has been charged with the 
conduct of the fighting and of the onera- 
tions of the Navy. Not only in the fight- 
ing has he excelled but also in the trans- 
portation of our troops in the air and by 
sea. He has transported millions of men 
and women and matériel safely. Cor- 
tainly, the undying gratitude of the 
United States and the people of the world 
should go to him. 

For a long time, and before Pearl 
Harbor, Mr. Chairman, I have favored 
and spoke to the Congress about our 
securing in any way possible bases in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific necessary 
for our defense. I am delighted at the 
agitation and work that is being done 
regarding the retention of the bases in 
the Pacific that are so essential to our 
security. In a statement by Admiral 
King he said: 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
for our defense raises the fundamental ques- 
tion—how long can the United States aiford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
and winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away acsin? 
Rich as we are, we do not have the human 
or physical resources to dissipate our patri- 
mony, generation after generation, in this 
manner, 

It is high time, Mr. Chairman, that 
the United States as a Government real- 
izes that we cannot throw away our re- 
sources, the land and the bases and the 
islands that are so necessary for our pro- 
tection. If we keep on doing that it wil! 
mean suicide for the United States. No 
other country in the world would have 
done or is doing what we are doing today. 
It is high time we woke up. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of getting some information 
from the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California. |Mr. SHEP- 
PaRD]. I notice in the item on Medical 
Department, page 23 of the bill, $120,- 
000,000 is to be expended. I also notice in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of yesterday 
this would provide for some $0,000 hos- 
pital beds in 1946. Are those hospital 
beds within the United States or outside 
the United States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The paragraph to 
which the gentleman is referring applies 
to all hospitals of the Navy, outside and 
inside the continental United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Are those 
hospitals of a permanent type of struc- 
ture? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Some of them are 
and some of them are not. Some oi them 
ere in the temporary cavegory. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it the 
plan of the Navy to make those available 
to the Veterans’ Administration, for in- 
Stance, after the fighting is over, or will 
they be in addition to what the Veterans’ 
Administration will have and will be car- 
ried on by a separate organization in the 
Navy? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Those which are 
temporary will be retained by the Navy 
until such time as they are turned over 
to the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They will 
eventually pass over to the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The purely naval 
hospitais will remain in the Navy unless 
they should be declared surplus, which 
nobody at this time anticipates. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We would 
hardly anticipate that after the war is 
over the Navy would need 90,000 beds, 
unless they are going to go into the care 
of veterans who were in the Navy. Iam 
concerned as to what will happen to these 
extra hospitals and beds. In view of 
the fact that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is going to need additional beds as 
the years go by to take care of the men 
who are discharged from the military 
services, I thought that perhaps there 
were some beds here that might be avail- 
able for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All those hospitals 
that are not of a permanent character 
would be made available to the other de- 
partments of the Government. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that Admiral McIntire and the 
Navy Department have planned to have 
enough beds to care for all of the Navy, 
because the Veterans’ Administration has 
not built the number of beds it should 
have built? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Enough are pro- 
vided to take care of the Navy’s needs. 
The Navy’s requirements are all that 
are under consideration in this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that Admiral 
McIntire and his medical corps have 
given the Navy very fine care. I went 
over the hospitals in England and Italy 
and the Navy men there have excelient 
care. I have also found fine care in 
Navy hospitals in this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think they have 
done a magnificent job. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
criticizing, Iam just looking for informa- 
tion as to these additional beds. The 
Congress made available some $500,- 
000,000 for some veterans’ facilities. So 
far, the Veterans’ Administration has 
made little or no move toward the con- 
struction of additional hospitals for the 
care of the veterans who have been dis- 
charged from these services. I believe 
the peak load will come in 1967. But 
assuming there will be a need for some 
additional beds, if these beds that will 
be surplus in the Navy can be used for the 
care of the veterans of this war, I think 
it wouid be a proper move. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU @F AERONAUTICS—AVIATION, NAVY 

For aviation, as follows: For new construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment, spare parts and accessories, including 
expansions of and facilities in public or pri- 
vate plants, $799,128,500; for replacement of 
navigational and radio equipment for air- 
craft in service, aerological, photographic, 
and miscellaneous equipment, including re- 
pairs thereto, $168,808,200; for maintenance, 
repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air 
stations, fleet, and all other aviation activie 
ties, accident prevention, testing laboratories, 
overhauling of planes, technical books and 
periodicals for use in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and field, outfits for aviation messes, 
the purchase for aviation purposes only of 
special clothing, wearing apparel, and spe- 
cial equipment, and for care and operation 
of a school at one air station for the chil- 
dren of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel of the Navy, $1,431,840,800; for 
continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aircraft, including the 
payment on a strictly part-time or intermit- 
tent employment basis in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere, solely under the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, of such scientists and 
technicists as may be contracted for by the 
Secretary, in his discretion, at a rate of pay 
not exceeding $25 per diem for any person so 
employed, $81,272,500; in all, $2,481,050,000: 
Provided, That the unobligated portion of 
the contract authorization under “Aviation, 
Navy, 1945” shall remain available until 
June 30, 1946, and in addition to the 
amounts herein provided, the Secretary may, 
prior to July 1, 1946, enter into contracts for 
new construction and procurement of air- 
craft and equipment, spare parts and acces- 
sories, to an amount not in excess of $425,- 
000,000: Provided further, That the appro- 
priation “Aviation, Navy, 1943,” shall remain 
available until June 30, 1946, for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under contracts 
executed on or before June 30, 1943: Provided 
further, That the Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to consider, ascertain, adjust, deter- 
mine, and pay out of this appropriation the 
amounts due on claims for damages which 
have occurred or may occur to private prop- 
erty growing out of the operations of naval 
aircraft where such claim does not exceed 
the sum of $1,000. 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Heprick: On 
page 27, line 24, after “private plants”, strike 
out “$799,128,500” and insert “including air- 
port facilities at Charleston, W. Va., Naval 
Ordnance Plant, $802,128,500.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr SHEPPARD. I reserve the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, whether 
or not this amendment is held germane 
to the main provisions of the bill is be- 
side the point. There is a story which I 
think this Congress should know in con- 
nection with the intent of this amend- 
ment. 

Back in 1917 at the outbreak of the 
First World War the Navy Department 
decided to build in the city of South 
Charleston, W. Va., a huge naval ord- 
nance plant costing some $30,000,000 or 
$35,000,000. At the end of the First 
World War they used good judgment and 
did not sell it for a song, like some of the 
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other properties that were sold, but they 
kept it in a good state of repair and a 
detachment of marines was kept there 
throughout the years. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1941, they authorized and ex. 
pended an additional $75,000,000 to ex- 
pand this naval ordnance plant. I pre- 
sume that that ordnance plant will be 
continued throughout the years as a mat- 
ter of good judgment. 

About the time this ordnance plant 
was being enlarged, the Defense Plant 
Corporation decided to build a synthetic 
rubber plant nearby, and in doing so 
decided to take over the municipal air- 
port and did take over the municipal air- 
port, which involved some $1,400,000, 
They were told that they would be sup- 
plied with an airport, and it was sug- 
gested to them that they make it a county 
proposition in order that the county and 
city could vote bonds, and they were told 
that proper assistance would be given 
them in the construction of a new airport, 
The citizens voted $3,000,000. I know 
this to be true. The State of West Vir- 
ginia was a party to the agreement and 
the State was obligated to spend $100,090 
to build a highway to the new airport. 

There was some legal technicality in- 
volved in the first bond issue and the 
courts declared it as improperly held. 
It was necessary to hold a second bond 
issue vote, which they did, but by the 
time that was cleared and the bonds 
legalized, they were advised there was 
no Federal money. As to that Federal 
money, they were advised to come to 
Washington, which they did, and they 
met with the Airport Approval Board. 
That Board is made up of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of Navy, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, who happened 
at that time to be the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Director, Mr. Jones. 
There was a commitment made by Mr. 
Jones. I am not saying that he com- 
mitted the entire Board, but there was 
such a commitment made. We are now 
told there is no Federal money to match 
the bonds that have been voted. The 
contract was let for the airport. There 
will be about enough local money from 
that bond issue to build the runways 
and do all the grading. In the mean- 
time, Charleston is without an airport. 
We have no air mail even. Our nearest 
airport facility is across the river from 
Huntington, the Huntington Municipal 
Airport at Chesapeake. Ohio. Now, 
whether or not this is germane to the 
question involved, I think the Congress 
should know that there have been Gov- 
ernment commitments and that the cily 
of Charleston has ne airport and it has 
not been paid for the one which wes 
teken over. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the genitle- 
man from California [Mr, SHEPPARD]! de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had quite a lengthy discussion with the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HeprickK], and one of his colleagues, on 
this topic. The property which is in- 
volved is owned by the municipality ang 
not by the Navy. There has been no 
authorizavion for this item and it is 
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IILEY. I do not, Mr. Chair- 


CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
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irther on the point of order 
ready to rule. Unless the 
f the amendment can show 
ofore there has been an au- 
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ld that the amendment is not 
and sustains the point of order. 
INSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 

» out the last word. 

Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
permitted to proceed for 5 
nal minutes. 
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request of the gentleman from 
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was no objection. 
VINSON. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
; my privilege to listen to the 
eh and able presentation of 
by the distinguished chairman 
‘ommittee. Not only did I have 
yrtunity of listening to him, but 
] 1 most carefully what he had to 
1 I find myself in thorough ac- 
with the main statements made. 
I particularly desire to invite 
ntion of the House to this correct 
n, merely for the purpose of the 


kly the Department may not be 
rm some functions, try as it 
» of the reduced amounts. If 


develop and the added need 
established as responsive to war de- 
we shall expect them to come back. 


, in the — appropria- 
for the Navy, when the distin- 
chairman presen ted it, it car- 
il cash, contractual, and reap- 
ons in the amount of $29,563,- 
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ary for the Navy Department 

ipplemental and deficiency ap- 

itions in the amount of $2,219,- 

0. So Iam frank to say I am ap- 

! nsive that the reducticns which ap- 

in this bill at this time will of neces- 

force the Navy Department, in the 

] ress of the war, to come before the 

celiciency committee and the Congress 

t k for additional money. 
ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
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On page 


7 of the report, as I understand it, we 

’ 4.036.566 men in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. Is that the 
present strength or the contemplated 
trength that we will have under this 
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VINSON. I imagine that is the 
' nt strength, because it is so stated 
in the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
one other question along that line. This 
NUl Carries $28,000,000,000, I believe? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 
Ir. ROBSION of Kentucky. If it is 
too much trouble, will the gentleman 
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or some member of the 
and I am not criticizing at 
amount the Congress 
fram 1940 up to this tin 
Mr. VINSON. About $108,000,000,000. 
Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of my 
rising at this time is to call attention, as 
I did yesterday, to what I consider a very 
important matter. In t! he eee 
for the aviation-navy, as reported by th 
committee, there isa d parture from the 
fixed policy of the Cong ; that has been 
in existence since 1222, the inception and 
creation of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
For some 23 years the Congress has 
adopted the policy, and wisely so, in 
making its appropriation to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, to carry flexibility, or a 
lump-sum appropriation. Why was it 
necessary to do that? Let me reminisce 
a moment. Aviation 25 years ago was 
not as popular in thought and was not 
as effective in war as it 1s today. It 
had to grow up by degrees. So the Con- 
gress wisely had to have some protection 
for aviation, some nursing of the devel- 
opment of aviation. So it did two wise 
things: One, we established and put into 
the Navy Department a champion for 
aviation and designat ed him as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
Twenty-three years ego when the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics was created, the line 
admirals and the country had not the 
vision to see that aviation would develo} 
and become a great part in war as it is 
today. Neverthele ss, at that time there 
vere a few champions who belie ved in 
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aviation. So Congress thought those 
champions should ian e a spokesman in 
the Na vy D partment to fight aviation’s 


ae . Then, for a meee. develop- 
it of ‘ ore without any restraint 
the 
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I 1e Congress said: “We will 
give you a lump sum of money. You can 
Ingress gives you and use it 
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take what Cr 
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in your trainin 3 in your experiments. in 
pure! a: ing an lanes, and you can use it 
for repair faciliti "and so forth. That 


has gone alc ng for 
years, yet today in the very midst of war 
when if there was prior justification for 
fluid appropriations it certainly exists in 
wartimes, yet we find this distinguished 
committee coming in now and - anging 
the specific appropriations for specific 
activities of the Bureau of Ae rona 1utics. 
Understand I am not talking about the 
amount of money involved at all. It is 
broken down into four categories—con- 
struction of aircraft, instruments, main- 
tenance and operation, and experiments. 
For the first time this committee has 
earmarked and said how much money 
could go into construction cf aircraft; 


twenty-some-odd 


and it gave them exactly what they asked 
for. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure; 


yes. 

Mr. TABER. Perhaps the way the 
Navy Department has acted and met its 
responsibilities during the war period has 
brought this situation about. I am going 
to give an illustration which, in my opin- 
ion, stinks. Out of funds allocated to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks for war 
purposes there has been allocated funds 
for the construction of a vast building 
over on the other side of the river in 
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amounts and at a time when it ne 
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uld have been done. That situatior 
applies throughout the Deparim , an 
it means that we should go ahead and 
make specific appropriations ard retain 
the control of this situation in Congress 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that in the 
very next paragraph in the item for yards 
and docks they are given a lump-sum 
appropriation with no restriction what- 
ever. 

Mr. TABER. And that is wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. Nevertheless, the gen- 
tleman is doing it right today. 

Mr. TABER. That would not ke the 

-I would do it mys elf. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is th 
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re objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
bag ‘ 

Mr. VINSON. Let us analyze it and see 
if it stands on good firm er yan. Per- 
mit me to say that in peacetimes I am 
1C0 percent for the co plete iti ‘mization 


and break-down of every Government 
exper 1diture; and heretofore, except in 
aviation it has always been broken down. 
We did it on every item in bills = until 
the time we got into this war. For in- 
stance, when we used to appropriate 
money for ships it was distinctly under- 
Stood and named wnat ships were going 
to be built; and that is the correct way 
to make an appropriation. We are in 
war today, however, and the war is not 
over by any means, much to our regret. 

In the matter of the construction of 
ircraft it might happen under this ap- 
propriation that they did not need the 
entire $7 a. oe It stands unused, 
impounded; ould not be used for the 
purchase of asin nts when, 2 
ter of fact, it might be most necessary 
to buy instruments to operate the planes 
tc meet the constant changes in 
tion development. 

I say in wartime this department 
shor ew have flexibility to use the total 

mount of the money that the Congress 
a ia it, and buy either aircraft, 
instruments, or pay for maintenance or 
experiments. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is a fact, is it not, that 
the total of the appropriations that have 
been allowed by the committee, set up 
for specific purposes, represents the 
amount which the Navy requires, in a 
lump-sum appropriation to carry out 
those functions? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. KEEFE. And that in justifying 
those specific items the Navy has stated 
the amount they need for airplanes, for 
instruments, for facilities, and so on? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; but suppose the 
war changes, and instead of buying these 
airplanes it must have a certain amount 
for maintenance. ‘Then they have to 
come to Congress and say that they can- 
not maintain these airplanes, 
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‘cannot repair them, yet they have $50,- 
000,000 of idle money for the purchase 
of aircraft. I say that in wartime the 
Navy Department should have the flexi- 
kility within the total amount of the 
money to use it either for the purpose of 
maintenance, the purchase of instru- 
ments, or for the purchase of aircraft. 
As it is, if it so happens they have to 
buy more aircraft than $799,000,000 
worth, they have to come kack to the 
Congress. Yet they have in hand $168,- 
000,000 for the purchase of instruments 
and they need only $190,000,000 for that 
purpose, which leaves $68,000,000, we will 
say, unaccounted for and they have to 
have authority to get a transfer, or a di- 
rect appropriation from the committee 
for the purchase of aircraft. They 
should have discretion as to how it can 
be used in case emergencies arise. 

fr. TABER. Not once since this war 
began has there been any shortage of 
funds on the part of the Navy Depart- 
ment, provided by the Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Also this is true, that the 
only way that we can be sure of prevent- 
ing waste, as much as possible, all the 
way along the line, is by the Congress 
keeping control, and itemized appropria- 
tions are the way that the Congress 
keeps control. If the Congress wants to 
abdicate its functions, and have an easy 
job and turn things over to the Navy, 
that is one thing, but if the Congress 
wants to do its duty and make specific 
appropriations, that is another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
thoroughly with the conclusions of the 
eentleman from New York with reference 
to peacetime. agree that it should be 
itemized and justified, but in wartime, 
you have to have flexibility. To show 
the inconsistency, here is the most im- 
portant arm of the Navy, here is the life 
blood of the Navy, and yet you are re- 
stricting it. Yet in the next paragraph, 
in the building of cantonments and shore 
establishments, you say, “We will give 
you a lump sum of money.” They were 
right in doing that, because you cannot 
tell whether it is justified to build this, 
that. or the other and flexibility is 
needed there. It ought also to be ap- 
plied in this instance. 

fr. PLUMLEY. Yes; but the distin- 
guished chairman must admit, with all 
his enthusiasm with respect to what the 
Navy wants, in the last analysis this re- 
duces itself to a matter of fact, a question 
of legislation and a matter of judgment 
on the part of the committee as to what 
it should do now. 

Mr. VINSON. The total amount of 
noney is identically the same. There is 
not a question of dollars and cents in it. 
The gentleman from Vermont brings 
that in. Iam not asking to increase the 
total amount but I am asking that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, in developing 
aviation and in fighting the war, have 
the flexibility that the war may require 
them to have in the expenditure of the 
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money. After aviation has been nursed 
along, after the Congress has developed 
it as it has been developed over the pro- 
tests of great men in this country, until 
today the whole Navy is built around 
aviation, I would hate to see us come in 
here now and try to strangle aviation 
by saying to them, “We will break down 
your total amount of money, and you 
can spend only so much for this and so 
much for that, and if you have any sur- 
plus you will have to let it stand there 
and you may not use it.” 

I have no amendment to offer. If the 
committee and the Congress want to fol- 
low that sort of a policy in war times, 
it is up to them to do so. I do not think 
now is the time to take such a step. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, merely 
to see if I cannot understand the argu- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. This 
bill carries for the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, in the item which I understand the 
gentleman complains of, the exact 
amount that the Navy has requested in 
total for the various activities of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics; that is true, is it 
not? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I am not involved 
in that feature, but I will admit that for 
the sake of the argument. 

Mr. KEEFE. All right. The com- 
plaint, then, that the gentleman makes 
arises out of this situation: The rules 
and regulations of the Congress in its 
appropriating machinery require the 
Wavy Department to come before the sub- 
committee and justify the items of the 
requests which they make. The Navy 
does justify them item by item. They 
do come before the committee and say, 
“We will need so much money for the 
construction of certain airplanes; we 
will need so much money to purchase 
so many instruments; we will need so 
much money to do this or that in con- 
nection with the operation of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics.” The committee 
then says to the Navy, “All right, gentle- 
men, we will give you the sums that you 
say are necessary for these specific pur- 
poses.” And the committee recommends 
that the Congress give it to them. But 
the committee says, “We are going to 
give it to you by giving you the amount 
that you say is necessary for airplane 
construction. We are going to give you 
the amount that you say is necessary for 
instruments. We are going to give you 
the amount that you say is necessary for 
these other things, but we are going to 
earmark these funds for the purposes for 
which the funds were justified by the 
Navy.” 

What is wrong with that? The Navy 
Department now comes in, through the 
argument made by the distinguished 
gentlemen, and says, “Yes; you are giv- 
ing us every dollar that we have asked 
for. However, although we have justi- 
fied the items just as the committee has 
given them to us, We are asking you not 
to require us to spend the money fcr 
the purposes for which we asked for the 
funds, but ask that you appropriate a 
lump sum, and let us spend the money in 
a manner different, if we see fit to spend 
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it, than we justified to the Congress of 
the United States.” 

With all of the faith I have in the 
great Navy Department of this Govern. 
ment, from some things I know about y 
think it is high time that the Congress 
of the United States begins to watch 
some of these expenditures that are be- 
ing made under lump-sum appropria- 
tions. 

The gentleman has said in his argy- 
ment that if the Navy Depariment jus- 
tifies the need for a certain number of 
airplanes it must have flexibility of oper- 
ation so that if in the course of oper. 
tions it decides that it does not need that 
number of airplanes; it can take the 
money and use it for some other pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. VINSON. Specified in the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. That they never justify 
before the Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. No; the gentleman mis- 
understands me. Of course they should 
not do that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then what would they 
use it for? 

Mr. VINSON. They should use it for 
something that the war conditions have 
developed is more important right then, 
that is, within the total amount of 
money. 

Mr. KEEFE. You are leaving the dis- 
cretion as to the expenditure of the 
money to somebody else than the peo- 
ple’s representatives when you do that. 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all, because you 
have given them the total amount of 
money they say they need. The emer- 
gencies may justify the abandonment of 
one program that they had when they 
presented the bill and the inauguration 
of a program which they did not have 
when they came before the committee. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then allI can say to the 
gentleman is this. I have seen defi- 
ciency appropriation items come before 
this Congress and be passed in a matter 
of hours. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr, KEEFE. The gentleman knows 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. If a _ situation ever 
arises such as the distinguished gentle- 
man has referred to, there is nothing in 
the world to prevent the Navy Depart- 
ment from coming to the Congress and 
saying, “Gentlemen, a situation has 
arisen which has changed the picture 
which we presented when we asked you 
for these funds. We now find that we 
do not need this amount of money for 
airplanes. We now find that we do not 
need this money for instruments. How- 
ever, we find that we need some money 
for something else, and we are asking 
the permission of the Congress to use the 
funds that you have appropriated for 
airplanes and instruments for this new 
project.” They could get approval of 
that and they have received approval in 
similar conditions in a matter of hours 


































It see >ms to me, therefore, that there is 
ubstance in the argument the gen- 
yan has made against the action of 
. committee in attempting on the part 
1e Congress to exercise some super- 
n and control. We must not be- 
ne so emotionally inclined that we 
ean take the position that the Navy can 
do no wrong. 
I know of many places where they have 
andered money and thrown it away 
n a manner that has caused apprehen- 
1 on the part of the people in and out 
of the service. I think it is high time 
the Congress of the United Siates, 
it under the Constitution is charged 
with this responsibility, should exercise 
its responsibility. All the Navy Depart- 
nent has to do is to come up here and 


a 


I 

what they want. The distinguished 
seentleman has already stated that the 
Co! has always given them every 
d r they have needed for the prosecu- 
tion of this war and given it to them on 


» so that they could carry on. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not 
ecall any instance in which the Navy has 
1ade a request that the Congress has not 

mplied with it and then added some 
adel chee to it. 
<CEFE. 


I do not know of a single 


I merely take this time because while I 
1 not a member of that subcommittee, 
want to compliment the distinguished 
hairman of the subcommittee and the 
ther members of that subcommittee, 
vyho have had the courage to change a 
ctice that appears to have been tra- 
litional in the matter of handling the 
inds of the Navy and bring the Navy 
Department into line with the other de- 
rtments of the Government under con- 
trol of the Congress in the matter of the 
expenditure of public funds. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In all, $598,767,000, to be accounted for as 


= ~ 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 


( ra committee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SHEepparp: On 
e 34, line 7, before the period, insert 
$50,000,000 shall be im- 


1 of such sum, 


’ available.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
fr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 


Cc man, I move to strike out the last 


\Ir. Chairman, I was tremendously and 
bly impressed by the carefully con- 
ed remarks of the gentleman from 
York {[Mr. WapswortH] yesterday 
1 he discussed the vitally important 
hject of the Japanese-mandated is- 
nds in the Pacific. I am sure that he 
pressed the attitude of a majority of 
colleagues when he stated his con- 
tn over the possibility that these im- 
int stepping stones to the Far East 
nt be assigned to an international 
eeship rather than to the United 
ites IN perpetuity. 





It becomes increasingly apparent that 
our State Department is also concerned 
over the subject which will surely rise 
te plague the delegates to the world con- 
ference in San Francisco. It is my hope 
tnat this vexing question will be amica- 
bly settled and that the interests of the 
United States in these important islan 
bases will be adequately protected. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I did not ask 
for this time to discuss the mandated 
islands, but to examine a somewhat par- 
allel matter that is of equal importance 
tc the men who have fought and are 
fighting the war in the Pacific today. 
We all know that, in addition to the 
Japanese-mandated islands, there are 
other important islands in the Pacific 
that belonged to one or another of our 
allies before they were captured by Japan 
early in the war. Some of these have 
been won back by American forces at a 
frightful cost in American lives. What 
is going to be done about them? 

Take the comparatively small and 
right now relatively unimportant island 
of Tarawa. After the war it may be 
even less essential as a base than it is 
now. There was a time, however, not 
very long ago when Tarawa was of ex- 
treme importance—when it marked an- 
other turning point and another mile- 
stone in the peginning of our real offen- 
sive against the Japanese Empire. It 
was a British possession prior to its cap- 
ture by the Japs and it is under the 
British flag again today. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no matter what 
flag flies over Tarawa, it will always be- 
long to the hundreds of brave young 
United States Marines who fought and 
died there and whose bodies lie buried 
there today. Part of the cream of 
America’s youth paid the supreme sacri- 
fice on the beaches of Tarawa in order 
tc insure the fact that freedom and jus- 
tice will again prevail in the world. 
Tarawa is their memorial. What can we 
as Americans do to preserve it? 

Cannot we negotiate with our allies to 
cbtain such islands as Tarawa for all 
time? It is not my intention to pro- 
vcke any international arguments or to 
attempt to create any international inci- 
dents on the eve of such an epochal 
event as the San Francisco Conference. 
I am sure that our British brothers in 

rms understand our undying and fixed 
Cetermination to glorify and revere all 
that the word “Tarawa” now means to 
the United States. I wonder if they 
cannot see our side of the question. Let 
us talk to them about it. 

frs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Chairman, I move to strike out the | 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of tim committee. 
What is the procedure so far as the Med- 
ical Corps man and stretcher bearers are 
concerned? For instance, when they go 
out and pick up the wounded and are un- 
der fire themselves all the time? You 
know, in the Army those men do not re- 
ceive the additional $10 a month combat 
pay and it is a grave injustice that they 
do not. There have been bills in Con- 
gress ever since the opening of this ses- 
sion of the Congress and one was intro- 
duced in the last Congress, to give the 
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\fedical Corps the same combat pay that 
the sae soldiers receive for combat 
duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no differ- 
ence, no discrimination between the 1 
spective services that function in the 
same capacity. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
They are all getting the additional pay? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my under- 
Standing. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as fc-lows 

£ec. 109. The Secretary is authorized where 
necessary to exceed the statutory limit on 
repairs and alterations to vessels during the 
fiscal year 1946. 


Mr. DWORSHAX. Lr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
make an inquiry cf the chairman of the 
subcommittee as to the necessity of in- 
cluding this provision in the bill. I be- 
lieve he can give us a little information 
concerning this section 109. It would ap- 
pear on the face of it to be legislation, 
but I believe the chairman may be able 
to justify its inciusion at this poin 

a TABER. If the gentleman will 

ield to me, I believe it is a requirement 
tt hat is necessary so that battle casual- 
tics among ships may be repaired. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. That is partially cor- 
rect; in other words, the basic law places 
a limitation of $450,000 as the amount 
that may be expended on one ship in any 
18 consecutive months. Since the pres- 
ent emergency Ccngress has each year 
reenacted this section and suspended the 
sapere law in order to facilitate operations 

that category. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is virtually a 
legislative provisicu, but the authority is 
essential under wartime conditions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman is 
correct. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
ams ee was withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading ef the 
bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that following sec- 
tion 120 I may be permitted to insert 
a clarifying statement as to the intention 
of the committee as it pertains to the 
subject matter in that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthere objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California let the Com- 
mittee have the benefit of his clarif 
statement on the efiect of the law? I 
believe the Cominititee cught to have 
knowledge of it. 


7 
i 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. It will appear in th 
Record but I have no ogg nn if the 
Clerk has the statement, to his reading 


it. I shall be happy a comply with the 
gentleman’s request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk may read the state- 
ment referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there obje 
to the request of the gentleman 
California? 

There was no object 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
IN RE SECTION 120 

Officers of the military services, when not 
occupying public quarters, are entitled, by 
law, to a money allowance. 

Owing to great congestion in many areas, 
it has been necessary to erect a great number 
of modest, temporary houses for the accom- 
modation of commissioned, enlisted, and 
civilian personnel, for which a nominal rental 
is charged. 

Such temporary housing falls in the cate- 
gory of public quarters and the naval per- 
sonnel occupants lose their right to com- 
mutation of quarters. They forfeit their al- 
lowances for quarters and at the same time 
are charged a nominal rental for quarters, 
such as they may be. 

To remedy that situation, a provision was 
written into the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, providing that for the 
current fiscal year rental allowances should 
be paid irrespective of occupancy of tem- 
porary quarters, such as I have mentioned. 

It was proposed in the Budget estimates to 
continue such authority during the fiscal year 
1946. In extending the provision, the com- 
mittee has modified its phraseology to em- 
phasize the intent that the amount of rental 
allowance, in effect, shall not be over and 
above the amount of rental paid by an in- 
dividual for the temporary quarters provided 
and occupied. 

That is the sole intent and purpose of the 
provision, and, of itself, it necessitates no 
change in existing procedure and practice in 
effecting payments. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON. I would appreciate it 
very much, and I think the committee 
would, if the gentleman from California 
would give a concrete illustration of the 
application of this qualification. As I 
interpret it, if an officer has an allowance 
of $100, and his rental quarters amount 
to $80, then he receives only the regular 
allowance of the amount of his rental 
quarters. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman has 
had considerable discussion of this topic 
and has shown a considerable interest 
in it. That is why I am offering this ex- 
planation so that there would be, at least, 
so far as my ability to express it is con- 
cerned, uo question in the minds of those 
who might administer the provisions in 
question as to what the intention of this 
committee is. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill 
as amended to the House, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
dv pass. 

Tine motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RAMSPECK, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. STIGLER, 
Chairman of the Committed of the Whole 
House on the siate of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2907) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, had.directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the ma- 
jority leader what he anticipates the pro- 
gram for next week will be? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I am glad to give 
that information to the gentleman and 
the Members of the House. 

Monday will be District day. 

Tuesday, of course, has been set aside, 
by resolution previously adopted, for the 
celebration of Pan-American Day. 

On Wednesday we will take up the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill. I assume that that will consume all 
of Wednesday and a part of Thursday, if 
not all of Thursday. If the conference 
report on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill is completed, of course that 
will be brought up. I know of no other 
matters in conference, but if any are 
agreed upon they will be brought up. 

That is the program up to Thursday 
of next week. I reserve the right of an- 
nouncing later on, with notice to the 
Members, if anything is to be assigned 
for Friday of next week, assuming the 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill is disposed of on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article published 
in the Army and Navy Journal with 
reference to the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and to include 
editorials in each. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undera 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina |[Mr. Foucer] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
AND INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I am im- 
pressed with the thought that one of the 
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most important considerations that can 
engage the Congress immediately is the 
consideration of the Bretton Wood 

agreement designed to establish what we 
know as a monetary fund and also an 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It approaches in time 
near to that time when the conference 
held at Dumbarton Oaks shall be under- 
taken to be given force and power in the 
meeting to be held at San Francisco on 
the 25th of this month. I believe that 
the adoption of the bill designed and now 
pending to put into operation the agree- 
ments had at Bretton Woods is one of 
the strongest cornerstones that will be 
placed in the structure of peace and secu- 
rity that we are hoping for and praying 
for throughout the well-disposed world. 

The articles of agreement were adopt- 
ed at the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference held at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-22, 1944. Forty- 
three nations subscribed to the National 
Monetary Fund, and one other—Den- 
mark—provisionally. The schedule of 
quotas in the fund apparently embodies 
a reasonable and fair allocation and sub- 
serivtion. The subscription to the bank 
conforms in amounts to substantially the 
subscriptions to the fund. The total of 
the subscriptions to the fund is $8 850,- 
020,000. The total of the subscription to 
the bank is $9,100,000,000, a little larger 
than the subscription to the fund. 

The purposes of the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund are set forth in article I 
of the agreement. These purposes are 
definite and in simple fashion—not hard 
to understand nor to appreciate. They 
are: 

First. To promote international mone- 
tary cooperation through a permanent 
institution which provides the machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on in- 
ternational monetary problems. 

Second. 'To facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international 
trede, and to contribute thereby to the 
promotion and maintenance of hich 
levels of employment and real income, 
and to the development of the produc- 
tive resources of all members, as primary 
objectives of economic policy. 

Third. To promote exchange stability, 
to maintain orderly exchange arrance- 
ments among members, and to avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation. 

Fourth. To assist in the establishment 
of a multilateral system of payments in 
respect of current transactions betwee 
members, and in the elimination of for- 
eign exchange restrictions which hampcr 
the growth of world trade. 

Fifth. To give confidence to members 
by making the fund’s resources available 
to them, under adequate safeguards, thus 
providing them with opportunity to cor- 
rect maladjustments in their balance of 
payments without resorting to measures 
destructive of national or international 
prosperity. 

Sixth. In accordance with the above, 
to shorten the duration and lessen the 
degree of disequilibrium in the interna- 
tional balances of payments of members. 

Immediately following these desig- 
nated purposes, this statement is made: 

The fund shall be guided in all its deci- 
sions by the purposes set forth in this articie 
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) purpose No. 1, there is no involve- 
uncertainty or unreasonable un- 
‘ing embodied in this purpose. 
e No. 1 is easily understandable. 
and experience certainly make 

the declaration of such a purpose, 
reement to make it effective and 
dom of entering into such an 
nt. To promote international 

ry cooperation, by consultation 
collaboration on international mon- 
problems, is certainly to be desired. 
em a little strange that such 
lertaking has not heretofore been 
Surely we have, by this time, 

i the point of understanding that 

a purpose as is here undertaken 
reed upon, while simple and easily 
tandable, is indispensable to the 

re as well as to the peace of the 
! We are a part of the world. We 
1ot live to ourselves. Isolationism is 
rd resented by some but, after all, 
ry descriptive of the disposition of far 

) many to be selfish. I am convinced 
this isolationism is, and will ever be, 

itinuing factor in bringing about 

It is strange that the world 
not been able or willing to accept as 
ruth the statement that “No man 

unto himself, and no man dieth 
himself.” It may be a little unkind 
so, but my regard for my respon- 
imposes upon me the necessity 

ve it as my opinion that economic, 
tical, and spiritual isolationism is 
ckbone of the opposition to the 
oval and acceptance of the articles 
reement for an international mone- 

y fund and an international bank for 
nstruction and development. 

-urpcse No. 2 is to facilitate the ex- 
ion and balanced growth of inter- 
onal trade. As a part of that pur- 
, reference is made to the fact that 
is expected to contribute to the pro- 
ion and maintenance of high levels 

employment and real income, and to 
development of the productive re- 
es of all members, as primary ob- 
ves of economic policy. This is very 
ly understandable, both as a worthy 

rpose and a laudable undertaking. 
the world has waited so long to 

ve at the appreciation of the value 

ich a purpose is hardly understand- 


i wars. 


f 


know that one may be so meticulous 
{ exacting as to question the power of 
International Monetary Fund to ac- 
nplish either purpose No. 1 or No. 2. 
uppose nothing has ever been written 
undertaken that would not be subject 
the yuestioning or doubting of one 
hout faith. I remember that Thomas 
da faith so small and, at the same 
me, so exacting as to require that he 
1 the prints of the nails in His hands 
i thrust his hand into His side. I 
ld be afraid of a faith even in the 
intentions as well as the abilities 
fellow men to accomplish good re- 
as to devote myself almost exclu- 
y to trying to find something wrong. 


The third stated purpose is to promote 


to be greatly desired. 


ange 


stability, to maintain orderly 
nange arrangements among mem- 

, and to avoid competitive exchange 
pieciation. Certainly this objective is 
Without this, we 
iid ke confronted with disrupted cur- 


rency conditions, and with trade and 
exchange policies and practices which 
each country might conceive itself to be 
obliged to adopt, but which would have 
a most harmful effect on world trade as 
well as on the peace and security of the 
world. 

The fourth objective or purpose of the 
international monetary fund is to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect to trans- 
actions among members, and the elimi- 
nation of foreign exchange restrictions, 
which hamper the growth of world trade. 
Who can say that this is not a purpose 
worthy of the undertaking and efforts 
of the nations of the world? Surely it 
is most desirable, in the interest of world 
trade and international cooperation, that 
exchange restrictions, interfering with 
the growth of world trade, shall be elimi- 
nated and that there shall be estab- 
lished a multilateral system among mem- 
bers providing orderly, economic, and 
financial cooperation and collaboration 
among all the countries subscribing to 
the agreement. In this connection it 
may be suggested or predicted that coun- 
tries other than those presently subscrib- 
ing will find it to their well-being that 
they themselves become actually and in 
spirit members of the international 
monetary fund. 

The fifth objective—a most worthy 
and necessary one—is to give confidence 
to members by making the fund’s re- 
sources available to them, under ade- 
quate safeguards, thus providing them 
with opportunity to correct maladjust- 
ments in their balance of paymei*s, 
without resorting to measures destruc- 
tive of national or international pros- 
perity. By this we shall know, and the 
members shall know, collectively and 
severally that through their own cooper- 
ation they may have that confidence 
afforded through the making of the 
funds resources available under reason- 
able but adequate safeguards. 

The sixth purpose or objective is stat- 
ed to be that, in accordance with the 
other objectives or purposes, it may be 
hoped and expected that these will short- 
en the depression and lessen the degree 
of disequilibrium in the international 
balances of payments of members. 

It is hard to conceive of a grander or 
more efficacious set of purposes and 
principles set down and outlined than 
those found in article I, hereinabove spe- 
cifically referred to, in the articles of 
agreement to establish this international 
monetary fund. 

It is said that no objection has been 
made from any quarter in reference to 
the establishment of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. So far as I know, none has been 
offered. It is urged, however, that there 
should be only the bank and not with 
it the fund: strangely, eminent authori- 
ties taking the position that the fund is 
dangerous, but that the bank is safe and 
desirable. 

With great respect, I must say that I 
am convinced that the two arrangements 
as contemplated by the articles of agree- 
ment are sounder and more to be desired 
than a single institution with or without 
the principles and purposes of the one 
embodied in the other. The Internation- 


al Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment contemplates and would establish 
an institution having functions, now par- 
ticularly required, for reconstruction and 
development, and the international mon- 
etary fund gives assurance to the wisdom 
of establishing the Bank for Reconstruec- 
tion and Development. Let us examine 
the purposes of the bank: 

First. To assist in the reconstruction 
and development of territories of mem- 
bers, by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, includ- 
ing the restoration of economies de- 
stroyed or disrupted by war; the recon- 
version of productive facilities to peace- 
time needs; and the encouragement of 
the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less-developed coun- 
tries. This is No. 1 of the purposes out- 
lined in the articles of agreement for the 
establishment of the International Bank. 
It is quite definite. teconstruction in 
the world is needed, and development of 
territories of member countries by facili- 
tating the investment of capital for pro- 
ductive purposes is surely recognized as 
indispensable, including, also, the res- 
toration of economies destroyed or dis- 
rupted by war; along with these the re- 
conversion of productive facilities to 
peacetime needs and, in order to make 
this truly an international undertaking, 
there is provided the encouragement of 
the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less-developed countries. 
If we should dispose ourselves to keep in 
mind as a preeminent objective of our 
own that our country, the United Siates 
of America, should always be jealous, or 
at least zealous, of our welfare, we should 
but contribute to this by acceptance of 
the purposes outlined in article I, section 
1, of the agreement for the establishment 
of an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Surely we can 
understand that our own prosperity, 
peace, and security will certainly be well 
served by providing a method by which 
the objectives just recited may be at- 
tained and promoted. 

Second. Objective or purpose No. 2 is 
to promote private foreign investments 
by means of guaranties or participations 
in loans and other investments made by 
private investors; and when private cap- 
ital is not available on reasonable terms, 
to supplement private investment by 
providing, on suitable conditions, finance 
for productive purposes, out of the bank’s 
own capital, funds raised by it and its 
other resources. This is the recognition 
of our devotion to private enterprise. It 
is neither fascism nor communism. I 
would step aside at this point to say that 
I do not like the phrase “free enterprise.” 
In this preachment there is too much 
danger of the acceptance of the idea 
that private enterprise may be free to 
work its own will and to follow its own 
course without regard to the higher mo- 
tive of contribution to the public weal. 
There is, however, in this very article 
and subparagraph the recognition of the 
important place private *nterprise 
should hold in the national and interna- 
tional economy. There is but one limi- 
tation: that capital furnished by private 
investors shall be available on reason- 
able terms. It is not believed that any 
other terms would be desirable or sought, 
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' Analyzing briefly the intentions of the 
framers and signers of the articles of 
agreement as set forth in paragraph 2 
of article I, we find expressed the objec- 
tive and purpose to promote private for- 
eign investment, and in order to do so to 
employ the offices of the International 
Bank in guaranties or participations in 
loans and other investments made by 
private investors. 

Third. The third objective or purpose 
is declared to be to promote the long- 
range balanced growth of international 
trade, and the maintenance of equilib- 
rium in balances of payments, by en- 
couraging international investment for 
the development of the productive re- 
sources of members, thereby assisting in 
raising productivity, the standard of 
living, and conditions of labor in their 
territories. This is international coop- 
eration with international collaboration, 
something that one would hope every 
person will subscribe to. 

How desirable it is to promote the long- 
range balanced growth of international 
trade. This is no doubt the result of the 
foresight of patriotic men and men of 
good will; men working for the general 
welfare and for the building of a peace 
and a security that will have great in- 
fluence in preventing disruptions, hard- 
ships, and disorganizations which have 
the power and often the effect of leading 
to ill will, economic warfare, and other 
dislocations capable of producing again 
another wortd war. In this same state- 
ment of purpose we find also the ex- 
pressed hope and belief that through 
this instrumentality we shall be able to 
assist in raising productivity, the stand- 
ard of living and conditions of labor in 
the various countries of the world. Are 
we to be content for the span of a very 
few years to enjoy high standards of liv- 
ing and favorable conditions of labor in 
our own territory, while others must en- 
dure a low standard of living, intolerable 
labor conditions and, in fact, want and 
poverty? This may obtain for a while, 
but it cannot last. Even from the stand- 
point of a zealous care for our own high 
standards of living and favorable labor 
conditions, we surely must realize that 
higher standards of living that prevail 
in other countries of the world shall con- 
tribute to the continuation and, indeed, 
to the further elevation of our own living 
standards, connected with which must 
follow more favorable conditions of la- 
bor, in our own country as well as in other 
parts of the world. We cannot long 
enjoy what to so many are the luxuries of 
life while other nations sleep on beds of 
straw, go half fed and illy clothed, with 
little hope for the future. It certainly 
must be understood and appreciated that 
the higher the standards of living of the 
other countries of the world, their peo- 
ples, the more they shall require of our 
own goods, and the greater degree of 
prosperity we ourselves shall enjoy, and 
the fewer there shall be within our own 
territory of those who do not have a job 
and are compelled to live in want. 
Selfishness has no long-range promise. 
It is inevitable that there will be disaster 
in some fashion. 

Fourth. The fourth purpose or objec- 
tive is cne of practical consideration to 
arrange the loans made or guaranteed 
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by the bank in relation to international 
loans through other channels so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large 
and small alike, will be dealt with first. 
This is but the wise recognition of a 
status in the world and the stated pur- 
pose to meet it in a practical way. 

Fifth. The fifth stated purpose or ob- 
jective is that the bank shall conduct its 
operations with due regard to the effect 
of international investment on business 
conditions in the territories of members 
and, in the immediate post-war years, to 
assist in bringing about a smooth transi- 
tion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. Herein again is found an ob- 
jective and a purpose of due regard to 
the effect of international investment on 
business conditions, and a recognition of 
the need that must be expected in the 
immediate post-war years; with the pur- 
pose to assist in bringing about a smooth 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. There is here stated, as 
is found in the fund agreement, the 
declaration that this institution shall be 
guided in all its decisions by the pur- 
poses above set forth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Following the statement of purposes 
under article I of the International 
Monetary Fund agreement there is the 
provision for membership in the fund. 
This is set forth in article II. The orig- 
inal members of the fund shall be those 
of the countries represented at the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, whose governments accept 
membership before the date specified in 
article XX, section 2 (e). Article XX, 
section 2 (e), simply says that the agree- 
ment shall remain open for signature 
at Washington on behalf of the govern- 
ments of the countries whose names are 
set forth in schedule A, until December 
31, 1945. Section 2 of article II, on the 
subject of membership, states that mem- 
bership shall be open to the govern- 
ments of other countries at such times 
and in .accordance with such terms as 
may be prescribed by the fund. Quotas 
have been assigned to and accepted by 
43 nations, and the forty-fourth na- 
tion—Denmark—whose quota shall be 
determined by the fund after the Danish 
Government has declared its readiness to 
sign this agreement, but before signature 
takes place. 


ARTICLE III, QUOTAS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The quotas and subscriptions of the 
43 countries are set forth in schedule A, 
and section 1 of article III stipulates that 
each member shall be assigned a quota, 
and that the quotas of the members rep- 
resented at the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference are those set 
forth in schedule A. An examination of 
schedule A does not reveal anything par- 
ticularly remarkable, but represents, in 
all probability, the honest and worthy 
attempt of each of the countries listed 
to take its part in the establishment of 
an International Monetary Fund whose 
purposes and objectives are well con- 
ceived, and to which there has not been 
objection raised. 

Certain members of the American 
Bankers Association, whose names I am 
not at liberty to mention here, testified 
before the Committee on Banking and 
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Currency, and of at least one of the 
higher officials of the American Bankers 
Association the question was specifically 
asked: 

Do you approve of the purposes and objec. 
tives set forth in the agreement with re: I 
to the International Monetary Fund? 


The answer was: 

I do. 

The further question was put to the 
witness: 

Does the American Bankers Association 
approve of the purposes or objectives set 
forth in the agreement with respect to the 
International Monetary Fund? 


2ect 


And the answer was unhesitatingly 
given: 


It does. 
statement. 


I am authorized to make that 


This was neither astonishing nor sur- 
prising. Not only is it to be expected 
that a member of the American Bankers 
Association, of high official rank, should 
approve the purposes and objectives of 
the fund, but since a committee had 
been appointed composed, perhaps, of €0 
members of the association to present the 
position of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on the important subject, it was 
to be expected that that committee would 
be authorized to approve the ot jectives 
and purposes of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Of course, one would realize 
that the committee would have the power 
to disapprove these purposes, but know- 
ing that the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is composed of patriotic men and 
men of ability one would expect ap- 
proval and not disapproval. 

The framework, with the provisions 
and stipulations made in the articles of 
agreement as to the fund, speaking now 
of the fund, are marvelous, when one 
considers with what care the purposes 
and objectives of the fund are set forth 
and protected. 

In article III, section 2, it is required 
that the fund shall, at intervals of 5 
years, review, and if it deems it appro- 
priate, propose an adjustment of the 
quotas of the members. It may also, if 
it thinks fit, consider at any other time 
the adjustment of any particular quota 
at the request of the member concerned. 
The need of adjustments may well ap- 
pear as time goes on. It is well that the 
fund should have the authority and be 
chargeable with the duty to review the 
quotas of the members. And there is 
given the authority to consider at any 
other time the adjustment of any par- 
ticular quota at the request of the mem- 
ber concerned. Circumstances could 
arise that would make this consideration 
justified. The section, however, con- 
cludes with the statement that a four- 
fiths majority of the total voting powe! 
shall be required for any change in 
quotas, and no quota shall be changed 
without the consent of the member con- 
cerned. 

Some people are very fearful. I have 
heard the suggestion made that the 
United States may be required to become 
a Santa Claus and increase its quota in 
the fund, and perhaps this related to the 
bank. I believe it would be well for @ 
great many people to read the book writ- 
ten by Senator ELBert Tuomas of Utali, 
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4 “The Four Fears.” If we must 
nlace to conjured fears and imagina- 
spicions, we shall hardly get any- 

re in providing peace and security in 
vorld. There is quite a difference be- 
ree justified caution and trumped-up 
rosy. The framers of our Constitution 
dahardtime. There were some in the 
tutional Convention who were 

i by fear and not by faith. There 
»jections here and objections there, 
end suecess was finally despaired of so 
completely that Benjamin Franklin said: 
Let us stop right here. We seem incapable 
Let us ask Divine guidance, Let 


enw 


a a aon 


This is not an exact quotation, but it 
embodies the substance of what this 
reat American suggested to the Consti- 
tutional Convention when doubts and 
fears had seemingly overwhelmed so 
many of its members. It is certain that 
sugzcestion was followed, and then we 
| Constitution, one of which I think 
every American is proud. True, there 
»some amendments later on, partic- 
ularly the embodying of the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution itself, but in te Con- 
nal Convention the framework of 
Constitution of the United States of 
rica was laid. 
Under article III, machinery is pro- 
vided for conditions that may have de- 
loped in the trying days most recently 
! d, but these are reasonable, care- 
fully conceived, and easily understood. 
Section 3 deals with subscriptions. It is 
provided that the subscription cf each 
member shall be equal to its quota and 
be paid in full to the fund, at the 
ropriate depository, on or before the 
date when the member becomes eligible 
ler article XX, section 4 (c) or (d), to 
buy currencies from the fund. Section 
4 reads: 
n the par value of a member’s cur- 
has been established, as is provided for 
tion 4 (b), either by the expiration of 
vs Without notification, or by agreement 
notification, the member shall be eligi- 
» buy from the fund the currencies of 
er members, to the extent permitted in 
reement, provided that the fund has 
begun exchange transactions, 


In section 4 (d) there is outlined the 
method of ascertaining the par value and 
lishing it, of a member’s currency, 
r the purposes of the agreement. The 
ovisions are not involved nor strange. 
.reful examination of the fund agree- 
lent must surely lead one to the great- 
t confidence. For instance, article IV, 
‘ion 5, deals with the subject of 
change in par value. Subsection (a) 
i section 5, reads: 
\ member shall not propose a change in 
’ par value of its currency except to cor- 
‘ fundamental disequilibrium. 


Subsection (c) reads: 
When a change is proposed, the fund shall 
take into account the changes, if any, 
h have already taken place in the initial 
value of the member’s currency as de- 
mined under article XX, section 4. If 
proposed change, together with all pre- 
us changes, whether increases or decreases, 
> not exceed 10 percent of the initial par 
ue, the fund shall raise no objection; but 
the change exceeds a further 10 percent 
‘ the initial par value, the fund may either 
eur or object, 
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Withal, the member cannot propose a 
change in the par value of its currency 
except to correct a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium. 

The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of 
gold as a common denominator, or in 
terms of the United States dollar of the 
weight and fineness in effect on July 1, 
1944. And all computations relating to 
currencies of members for the purpose of 
applying the provisions of this agreement 
shall be on the basis of their par value. 

If a member changes the par value of 
its currency despite the objections cf the 
fund, in cases where the fund is entitled 
to object, the member shall be ineligible 
to use the resources of the fund, unless 
the fund otherwise determines. 

Under article V, Transactions With the 
Fund, definite and reasonable stipula- 
tions are made as to how each member 
shall deal with the fund, the limitation on 
the fund’s operations, conditions govern- 
ing use of the fund’s resources, ineligibil- 
ity to use the fund’s resources, purchases 
of currencies from the fund for gold, re- 
purchase by a member of its currency 
held by the fund. In each instance full 
and ample provision is made for the pro- 
tection of the fund, unless one is disposed 
to lay aside his faith in human beings 
and operate on the basis cf fear and sus- 
picion in all things. 

There are 20 articles, each with a few 
sections and a few subsections, making 
up the agreement for the establishment 
of the monetary fund. These all relate 
themselves faithfully to article I, which 
declares the purposes of the fund. 

May I call attention to article XII, 
which deals with organization and man- 
agement. Section 1: The fund shall have 
a board of governors, executive directors, 
a managing director, and a staff. The 
board of governors will consist of one 
governor and one alternate, appointed 
by each member, in such manner as it 
may determine. The board cf governors 
may delegate to the executive directors 
authority to exercise any powers of the 
board except: 

(a) Admit new members; 

(b) Approve a revision of quotas; 

(c) Approve a uniform change in the 
par value of the currencies of all mem- 
bers; 

(d) Make arrangements to cooperate 
with other international organizations; 

(e) Determine the distribution of the 
net income of the fund; 

(f{) Require a member to withdraw; 

(z) Decide to liquidate the fund; 

(h) Decide appeals from interpreta- 
tions of the agreement given by the ex- 
ecutive directors. 

The above enumerated activities may 
not be delegated. This is mentioned to 
indicate with what care and caution the 
organization is established by the agree- 
ment. There seems to be a hesitancy on 
the part of some to agree to the fund, 
in the fear that some member of the 
board of governors or of the executive 
directors, or a number of these, may im- 
pose upon the monetary fund; become 
selfish and deplete the resources. There 
seems to be less ground for this fear than 
there would be the iear to establish a 
bank, because the bank had a board of 
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directors, acting for the stockholders, 
and the board of directors had a loan 
committee, and that finally there was 
one who was a president with some con- 
siderable authority. Such a fear as this 
is born only of a possibility, and is fan- 
tastic, no more justified here than in any 
other business relationship in life. 

There are 11 articles in the agreement 
to establish the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. It is 
to be observed that article V, in section 8, 
cealing with the relationship of the bank 
to other international organizations, the 
following appears: 

The bank, within the terms of this acrcee- 
ment, shall cooperate with any general in- 
ternational organization, and with public in- 
ternational organizations having specified re- 
sponsibilities in related fields. 

There is to be found in article XX, cre- 
ating the monetary fund, the exact lan- 
guage as appears in the bank agreement. 
This fact is mentioned in view of the 
suggestion that the two _ institutions 
would be inclined to run in oposition to 
each other; each to see which could se- 
cure the most business, with a rivalry 
that would be dangerous. There could 
be little ground for such a fear. While 
the purposes and objectives of the two 
institutions, the monetary fund and the 
bank, are complementary to each other, 
one has a distinct field and the other an- 
cther. The combination of the two can- 
not well be recommended. It is not to be 
feared, however, that they will engage in 
disastrous competition with each other, 
for both the fund and the bank are es- 
tablished to perform separate functions, 
but the functions of each are essentialiy 
helpful to the velfare of both, and both 
needed. 

The depreciating effects of competitive 
exchange depreciation upon cur exports 
and the disruptive effects upon our im- 
ports, which exporters and importers 
who lived through the thirties’ may weil 
testify to, can be avoided by the United 
States only through participation in ar 
international stabilization agreement. 


of the monetary fund. The provision in 
the monetary fund for temporary ac- 
commodation to countries experiencing 
short-run pressures on their exchanges 
will promote exchange stability by giv- 
ing them time and the fund time to epply 
suitable corrective measures. The ccun- 
tries becoming members of the fund do 
not have to grope in the dark and wonder 
if some well-disposed person or institu- 
tion will help them in the event of a 
developing pressure. The assigned 
quotas, by adding to the monetary re- 
serves potentially at the disposal of coun- 
tries facing certain temporary difficuvl- 
ties in making payments to other coun- 
tries on ordinary business transactions, 
will make it less necessary for them to 
restrict such payments through ex- 
change controls. As haphazard methods 
cannot be relied on, foreign countries 
will not agree to dismantle their own 
controls, even though bilateral agree- 
ments may obtain, and forego restric- 
tive controls in the future, without fair- 
ly definite assurance that financial as- 
sistance will be available should difficulty 
be encountered in balancing their inter- 
national income and outgo, 
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The fund agreement does not involve 
a member country in an absolute guar- 
antee of financial resources. The quota 
allotted a member country is not a 
checking account. It determines the 
amount of foreign currencies which the 
fund authorities, so long as they are 
convinced that the country is abiding by 
the purposes of the fund agreement, may 
normally sell to the applying member. 
There is nothing alarming about the s‘ze 

f the fund or the quotas. Reliance by 
members upon their own resources is im- 
sressed in the fund proposal, and the 
larger their reserves the better the 
chances of successful operation of the 
fund. And every country a member of 
the fund will appreciate this fact and 
be governed by it, 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has issued a very in- 
formative and appropriately brief state- 
ment commending both the fund and the 
bank and giving unqualified approval to 
eech as is proposed. In their statement, 
direct and intelligent reference is made 
to the creation of two new international 
financial institutions, the International 
Monetary Fund end the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It is stated that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would exert an 
influence toward exchange stability, and 
thus reduce the exchange risks for ex- 
porters and importers. It would require 
member countries to maintain estab- 
lished exchange rates, and would provide 
machinery for making, in an orderly 
manner, by mutual agreement, such 
changes in exchange rates as may be 
necessary. The statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System contains this: 

The fund would not be in essence a lend- 
ing institution, but a mechanism for con- 
verting local currencies contributed by mem- 
bers into a pool of international reserves, on 
which each country could draw in proportion 
to its contribution. 


This is a real statement as to the real 
function of the fund, and discriminates 
between the functions of the fund and 
the functions of the Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. This is a 
compelling reason why the International 
Monetary Fund should be one institution 
end the bank another institution. But 
Gesirably each with the stipulation that 
the fund shall cooperate with the bank 
and the bank with the fund, and not be 
at competitive outs with each other. 

I like the statement of the Federal Re- 
serve System found in these words: 

As a companion institution to the fund, 
the Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment would be a lending institution to pro- 
mote the international flow of long-term 
capital. It would make loans for productive 
and development purposes, out of its own 
capital or cut of funds borrowed in the mar- 
ket, and would guarantee such loans of- 
fered to private investors, 

Attention is again called to the fact 
that the private investor is remembered 
and cared for, and these agrcements are 
by no means paternalistic or akin to 
fascism or communism, but wise, neces- 
Sary provisions, in recognition of demo- 
cratic practices, and designed and in- 
tended to contribute to the peace of the 
world and the prosperity of the nations 
of the world. MayI add to the last sen- 
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tence this observation—that these are 
not only intended and designed for pur- 
poses of peace, but calculated and com- 
petent to lend much to the acccmplish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and 
security. 

There is assurance of the recognized 
rights of private enterprise, in this case 
most appropriately, perhaps, private in- 
vestors, also referred to in the statement 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, expressed in this 
language: 

It would handle only loans that could not 
be obtained on reasonable terms without its 
support, and would, therefore, in no way 
interfere with the flow of private funds into 
international investments. 


May I seem presumptuous enough to 
add to this that rather tian interfere 
with the flow of private funds into inter- 
national investments. it seems a justifi- 
able statement that the fund and the 
bank must make for a safer and a more 
satisfactory flow of private funds into 
international investments, for these have 
investigated the purposes for which the 
loans are requested, the ability to meet 
the payments, the requiring of the guar- 
antee of the territory itself and, withal, 
a general provision for the increase of 
productivity in the several countries of 
the world, the raising of their standards 
of living, the giving of new hope to each 
country, all of which contribute to the 
security even of the lender, whether he 
be a private bank or an international 
institution. 

The two proposals are of vital impor- 
tance. They lay the foundation for con- 
fidence, for world trade, for orderly pro- 
cedure, for stability in financial trans- 
actions, for reconversion and develop- 
ment, and for world trade carried on in 
a fair and orderly way. And the estab- 
lishment of these, the monetary fund 
and the bank, testify to the determina- 
tion of the United States of America and 
her allies to work and live with other 
peoples of the world, in peace, with se- 
curity for all. It will do this country 
no good if America turns its back on 
political isolationism only to continue in 
the fear of economic isolationism. It is 
true, however, that isolationism is isola- 
tionism. No apologetic name can take 
away the sting. A political isolationist 
is an economic isolationist. And an eco- 
nomic and political isolationist is a spir- 
itual isolationist. Can it really be that 
there is teday anyone who is afraid for 
his neighbor or his neighboring country 
to do well and to progress, for fear that 
he might take something away from us? 
Political collaboration, political friend- 
ship cannot endure in an atmosphere of 
economic isolationism. 

There is no way to amend the Bretton 
Woods agreement, and no necessity for 
it. This is the first step, so far as the 
Congress is concerned, in an attempt ac- 
tually to provide against a recurrence of 
another world war, the effects of which 
probably the world cannot rise from. If 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
or the Congress refuse to ratify this 
agreement, reasonably and sensibly ar- 
rived at, the action will have probably 
made of no effect any understandings 
arrived at at Dumbarton Oaks, or Yalta, 
or San Francisco. This is not to say 
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that financial considerations are above 
moral questions or other designated 
problems, but it is to realize that if we 
have not the faith and the willingness 
to take the steps designed, intended, and 
well calculated to be one of the corner. 
stones in the establishment of a just ang 
lasting peace, we cannot hope for any. 
thing except to fight it out on the fields 
of battle, to which service, deplorably, we 
who are at fault do not have to devote 
ourselves, but call upon the young men of 
America to suffer in the name of freedom 
and love of country for our lack of faith, 
despising the good neighbor doctrine and 
lost in suspicion and fear. We musi act, 
It is our responsibility. 

The articles of agreement, both as to 
the international monetary fund and 
the international bank for reconstruc. 
tion and development, contain every rea- 
sonable protection against abuses, as well 
as provisions for orderly operations that 
could in anywise be expected. If the 
document agreed upon is not acceptable 
to anyone, then I would despair of the 
ability of any body of men to draft one 
that would be acceptable to those who 
condemn, or look with fear on, those 
that have been prepared and approved, 
A careful study of the agreement, with 
respect to the fund and to the bank, 
reveals an understanding and a care that 
ought to be reassuring to those most 
doubtful and exacting. For instance, in 
addition to the provisions hcreinbefore 
referred to, we find, on the subject of par 
values of currencies, in the fund agree- 
ment, this: 

The par value of the currency of each mem- 
ber shall be expressed in terms of gold as a 
common denominator, or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight and fine- 
ness in effect on July 1, 1944, 


And that: 

All computations relating to currencies of 
members, for the purpose of applying the 
provisions of this agreement, shall be on 
thé basis of their par values, 


With reference to cl.anges in par 
values, it is declared that a member shall 
not propose a change in the par value of 
its currency except to correct a funda- 
mental disequilibrium; and that a 
change in the par value of a member's 
currency may be made only on the pro- 
posal of the member and only after con- 
sultation with the fund. Upon such pro- 
posal, the fund Shall first take into ac- 
count the changes, if any, which have 
already taken place in the initial par 
value of the member’s currency as deter- 
mined under another article of the agree- 
ment. Limitations are imposed as to any 
change, such as that the same shall not 
exceed 10 percent of the initial par value, 
does not exceed a further 10 percent of 
the initial par value, in which event the 
fund may either concur or object. The 
fund shall concur in a proposed change 
which is within the limitations pre- 
scribed if it is satisfied that the change 
is necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium. These are but cited in- 
stances of the care with which the agree- 
ment is prepared. 

With respect to transactions of the 
fund, it is set forth that: 

Except as otherwise provided in this agree- 
ment, operations on the account of the fund 
































he limited to transactions for the pur- 
‘ lying a member, on the initia- 
h meriber, with the currency of 
mber in exchange for gold, or for 

1ey of the member desiring to make 
e. 






is the fundamental objective of 
ind’s operations and transactions, 
nsactions with the fund. Pur- 
tor capital transfer shall not be 
1if they have the effect of rais- 
und’s holdings of the currency 
member desiring to purchase 
75 percent of its quota, or of re- 
» fund’s holdings of the cur- 
ired below 75 recent of the 
of the member ace currency is 
|. Reference is made to these pro- 
; and requirements to the end that 
appreciate with what caution 
elligence the framers of the 
1ent have proceeded. 
am minded to make reference, in 
connection, to the subject of rela- 
vith nonmember countries, where 
ithat each member undertakes not 
re in, nor to permit any of its 
ncies, referred to in article V, 
nl, of the fund agreement, to en- 
in any transactions with a non- 
r, or other persons in a nonmem- 
territories, which would be con- 
to the provisions of this agreement 
purposes of the fund, and not 
operate with a nonmember or with 
ons in a nonmember’s territories in 
ces which would be contrary to the 
ons of the agreement or the pur- 
of the fund; and to cooperate with 
nd with a view to the application 
erritories of appropriate measures 
vent transactions with nonmem- 
or with persons in their territories, 
1 would be contrary to the provi- 
of this agreement or the purposes 
fund. This means the stabiliza- 
of currencies and the stabilization 
ternational trade and economy, 
1Z eac ch member to the faithful ob- 
‘ the purposes and objectives 
f nd agreement. 
( ANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


dificult to understand or to ap- 

e fears or suspicions as to the 
ment of the fund, as provided for 

» articles of agreement, if one is to 

; just a little faith in the good in- 
tions of the signers of the agreement. 
I do not think there would be a disposi- 
non the part of anyone, if he could, 
ill his own house down on his head. 

In article XII, section 1, we find that 

e fund shall have a board of governors, 
executive directors, a managing director, 
id a staff; and that all powers of the 

1 shall be vested in the board of gov- 
hors, consisting of one governor and 
one alternate, appointed by each member 
n such manner as it may determine. 
Each governor shall be entitled to cast 
the number of votes allotted under sec- 
n 5 of article XII, reading as follows: 
Exch member shall have 250 votes, plus 
litional vote for each part of its quota 

lent to 100,000 United States dollars. 

e€ executive directors shall be responsible 
the conduct of the genera! operations of 
fund, and, for this purpose, shall ex- 

e all powers delegated to them by the 
of governors; and there shall be not 

han 12 directors, of whom 65 shall be 
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appointed by the 5 members having the 
largest quotas. The powers that the execu- 
tive directors may not exercise through dele- 
gation by the board of governors have been 
hereinbefore enumerated. 


The executive directors shall be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the general 
operations of the fund. And then there 
is set forth, with definiteness and all 
reasonable protection prescribed, meth- 
ods for the management of the affairs 
of the fund by the executive directors, 
under the general control of the board 
of governors. 

The principal office of the fund shall 
be located in the territory of the mem- 
ber having the largest quota, with a pro- 
vision for the establishment of agencies 
or branch offices in territories of other 
members, and each member country shall 
designate its central bank as a deposi- 
tory for all of the fund’s holdings of its 
currency, or, if it have no central bank, 
it shall designate such other institution 
as may be acceptable to the fund, and 
each member guarantees all assets of the 
fund against loss resulting from failure 
or default on the part of the derository 
designated by it. These are referred to 
as but samples of the care employed in 
setting forth the provisions of the fund 
agreement. 

As soon as the agreement enters into 
force, each member shall appoint a gover- 
nor, and the member having the largest 
quota shall call the first meeting of the 
board of governors. So, then, this grand 
machinery to attain the purposes and 
objectives set forth in the first article of 


agreement is ready to proceed; to pro- 
mote international monetary coopera- 
tion, to facilitate the expansion and 


balanced growth of international trade, 
to promote exchange stability, and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation; to 
assist in the establishment of a multi- 
lateral system of payments, and in the 
elimination of foreign-exchange restric- 
tions which hamper the growth of world 
trade, and to give confidence to members 
by making the fund's resources available 
to them under ade qua ite safeguards. 

As a companion agency, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment will be established. ‘This will 
perform a different funct ion, but one, 
under the present world circumstances 
not only desirable but necessary, and 
making possible the successful operation 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
And when this is done we shall have gone 
a long way toward establishing a just and 
lasting peace, and a world security, bene- 
ficial to all members and indispensable to 
the economic and political peace and 
security of all the nations of the world, 
including our own, most happily, for we 
do not propose to go through ancther 
war. 

May the Lord Fave mercy on the soul 
of that man who, through fear and 
suspicion, fails to take his part in pro- 
viding an institution of such promise 
for peace and good will among men. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an article appearing in yesterday’s 
Daily News, and in the other to extend 
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his remarks in connection with the 


O. P. A. 
Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances; in one to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Roy Roberts 


which appeared in the New York Times 
April 15, 1945; in one to include two ad- 
dresses delivered by the Honorable 
Sergio Osmena, president of the Philip- 
pines; in one to ae two addresses 
delivered by Gen. rlos P. Romulo; in 
one to include an aaaee by Mr. Mat- 
thew VWoll; and in one to include cata 
for the benefit of and giving information 
to servicemen. 

lir. DPALESANDRO asked and wes 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
from the oe ba 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given aan to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment by President Truman on the sign- 
ing of the extension of the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and wa 
mission to extend his 
REcoRD and include a ;s 
editorial. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KEARNEY (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a resoiution. 

PAY SCALE OF SHIP REPAIR YARI 

WOREERS 
Mr. HEALY Mr. Speaker, I ask 
us consent to address the I 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
My remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gent 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALY. Bee. Speaker, 
riod of several years there h: 
the ship repair rete of southern Cali- 
fornia an outstanding case of discrimi- 
nation in regard to the pay scale of 
workers in this industry. I would not 
ask for the privilege of ir mponane upon 
your time if I did not firmly believe that 
a critical situation is developing. With 
the stepping up of the tempo of the war 
in the Pacific, we cannot afford to have 
any strikes in this vital area. Our bat- 
tle-torn and war-worn ships must imme- 
diately be repaired and put back into 
service. To accomplish this, discrimi- 
nation in pay scales must be corrected, 
and there must be ceneenanem of the 
procurement agencies, labor, and man- 
agement to this end. 

Now to get down to the specific prob- 
lem. Prior to the issuance of the wage 
stabilization order, labor and manage- 
ment approved what is Known as the 
Pacific coast master agreement. How- 
ever, the agreement was only adopted 
in the San Francisco Bay area and thi 
Pacific Northwest. The agreement pl 
vided in part for the } nt of was 
of 11.6 percent over new ship construc- 
tion rates. This pay differential is jus- 
tified by virtue of < Is and 
experience required of the work in the 


repair yards. In the con 
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ships on a mass production basis, each 
worker is assigned to a specific task 
which he repeats over and over as each 
new ship is built. In the repair yards 
each ship presents a different problem. 
It seems that the shells, bombs, and tor- 
pedoes do not always hit the same spot. 
Many types of ships come into one repair 
yard, and even ordinary wear and tear 
seldom calls for attention to the same 
part. Yes, the worker must be able to 
handle a greet variety of repair jobs. 
That this ability is worthy of a higher 
rate of pay was attested to by the ship- 
building companies of the San Francisco 
Bay area and the Pacific Northwest 
when they signed the Pacific coast mas- 
ter agreement, 

Information is available to all of us 
on the extent to which the shipbuilding 
program is being curtailed on the west 
coast. While this has been going on 
there has been a great increase in the 
amount of ship-repair work. We can as- 
sume that these trends will continue as 
the war in the Pacific progresses. To 
properly promote the war program it will 
be necessary to attract more and more 
of the best and most highly skilled work- 
ers from new-ship construction to ship- 
repair work. Is it fair and right for us 
to ask these patriotic American working- 
men to do this highly essential job and 
be discriminated against in their pay en- 
velopes? It would be a catastrophe if 
the special skills of these workers were 
not utilized where they would be of great- 
est benefit to the war effort. Is there 
any reason why the ship-repair workers 
of San Diego and Los Angeles should not 
receive the same wages that are being 
paid workers in all the rest of the ship- 
repair yards of the west coast? 

I believe these workers have been most 
patient during the last 3 years while their 
request for equal treatment has been 
“under consideration.” The United 
States Navy Department, the United 
States War Department, the United 
States Maritime Commission, and the 
Shipbuilding Commission are all well ac- 
quainted with this case. Information 
made available to me indicates that these 
agencies have worked with the ship-re- 
pair companies in a so far successful plan 
to keep wages in the ship-repair yards 
of the San Diego and Los Angeles areas 
below the west-coast standards. Is this 
the opening wedge in a program to again 
make Los Angeles an open-shop town? 
Too many of its citizens have, in the past, 
existed on a bare subsistence wage. They 
will strongly oppose any attempts to re- 
turn to such a condition. 

There is now concrete evidence that 
the failure of the War Labor Board to 
grant their request for an end to this 
wage discrimination is beginning to ex- 
haust the patience of the loyal workers 
in these ship repair yards. Already, the 
Los Angeles Metal Trades Council, the 
Southern California District Council of 
Laborers and the Shipwrights Local, No. 
1335, have unanimously voted to apply 
for a strike vote as of April 1, 1945. Un- 
doubtedly the other unions involved will 
take similar action in the near future. 
Gentlemen, this is a very serious situa- 
tion in an area vital to the full prosecu- 
tion of the war in the Pacific. These 
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workers have areal grievance. The dis- 
crimination should be stopped. 

The day before yesterday the Ship- 
building Commission of the War Labor 
Board started sitting in executive session 
to consider this case. I had hoped to be 
able to attend their meetings so that I 
might present the point of view of the 
ship repair-yard workers, or at least be 
present so that I might gain an under- 
standing of the Commission’s approach 
to the problem. However, I was in- 
formed that no one other than members 
and the staff might attend. Since the 
regulations of the Commission will not 
permit a Member of Congress to attend 
its executive sessions, and in view of the 
extreme urgency of this situation, which 
so directly affects the war effort, I wish 
to urge all to write or telephone the mem- 
bers of the Shipbuilding Commission and 
demand that they end this discrimina- 
tion by approving the 11.6 percent pay 
differential for the workers of the ship 
repair industry in southern California. 


SHORTAGE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Clarksdale (Miss.) Daily Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the lumber 
situation is becoming very critical. A lot 
of building materials of all kinds, espe- 
cially lumber, are being shipped all over 
the world. There is no one in America, 
I am sure, that would keep the suffering 
people of our allies from having shelter, 
but the time has come when our Ameri- 
can people, especially our farmers, are 
needing lumber to house livestock, and 
our returning soldiers are going to need 
homes. Unless our new President steps 
into this picture and does something to 
correct this situation, I fear that our 
returning veterans will find it almost im- 
possible to build homes, even though we 
have passed the G. I. bill, which we hoped 
would permit many of them to do so. 
F. E. A. and Lend-Lease and other or- 
ganizations of the Government have 
failed to take cognizance of this fact. 
I certainly hope that our new President 
will immediately look into it and do 
something to correct this situation. 

In this connection, I quote the follow- 
ing editorial from the Clarksdale (Miss.) 
Daily Press: 

AMERICA, A PAUPER NATION?—SOUNDS LIKE A 
RACKET TO US 
(By J. B. Snider) 

A soldier comes home to Clarksdale. He 
has no place to live. He can’t rent an apart- 
ment ora house. He and his wife are anxious 
to set up housekeeping and get started again 
in life. He feels he has already lost 3 years, 

He finds there are no houses for sale at any- 
where near the price at which the Govern- 
ment will guarantee a loan, so he can't exer- 
cise his rights to this under the G. I. bill. 

So he proposes to build. After a long time 
he is granted an AA-3 priority. Fine. But 
he finds the lumber dealer cannot secure any 
lumber under such a priority. 

Why? 

Now, having fought the war for us, that 
soldier might still feel it perfectly all right, 
as we do, to do without a home & while longer, 
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— were necessary to the winning of the 

But I want to make sure it is really neces. 
sary. If it is not necessary, then I want to 
see somebody burn about this business—ang 
burn now. 

Here is what is going on: 

Practically all of the dense pine lumber 
being cut in this State is being shipped to 
Cape Town, South Africa, under the theory 
that it is needed for building docks, What ] 
want to know is what building docks jy 
South Africa has to do with winning this 
war, 

But the story does not end there. 

For the past 2 weeks representatives of 
large banking syndicates of Cleveland anq 
Toledo, Ohio, have been in Mississippi trying 
to buy lumber. One of these concerns, we 
understand, has a contract to build 100.009 
prefabricated houses for England. The 
other is trying to locate the lumber s0 it can 
accept a contract to build 300,000 of these 
prefabricated houses. 

The latter firm, we are told, has offered to 
buy lumber at any price at which the mill 
people will sell. When told it can’t be sold 
to them, they promptly reply, “We will buy 
your mill, then, and your standing timber,” 
When they are asked how they propose to 
manufacture timber within the ceiling price 
under such an arrangement, they say: “With 
the profit we have in these houses we don't 
have to stay within the ceiling.” 

All this is fine. We have no criticism of 
the Cleveland or Toledo bankers or manu- 
facturers. We have no criticism of the men 
who manufacture and sell this lumber. They 
are all looking to make money, just as you 
or I if we were in their shoes. 

But as an American citizen, I am interested 
in certain other things, am entitled to know 
these things—and I propose to find them out. 

I want to know if this business just referred 
to is lend-lease? Are we furnishing houses 
out of the taxpayers’ money to rebuild Eng- 
land, while our soldiers and sailors must co 
without? 

Why does not England buy her lumber in 
Canada? 

Why does she not buy lumber for South 
Africa in British West Africa, and in British 
East Africa? These countries have more 
lumber than we have. 

The day is coming, and it is not far of, 
when because of our own depleted forests, 
we are going to have to buy our lumber irom 
Canada and Central and South Amer-ca, 
And we are going to pay twice as much as the 
present allowed (ceiling) price. Does that 
make sense, that we give our timber to 
England, and then later buy the same items 
from English possessions at double the price 
they were worth at that time? 

If we are stating facts, and we have every 
reason to believe we are, then every Member 
of Congress, House and the Senate, owes it 
to his constituency to find out why this 1s 
being done. 

England is not accustomed to buying from 
us as long as she can get what she needs from 
her colonies. Her colonies have more lumber 
than we have. Then it follows logically that 
we must be giving her our lumber. 

We have no fight with England. If she 
can get by with this, she is just that much 
smarter than we are. 

From my viewpoint the matier stinks, 

It is self-evident that somebody high up 
in the ranks of authority in this country hes 
gotten to the right people, and has put this 
deal across. 

We say again, Congress owes it to the peo- 
ple of our Nation to go to the bottom of it-—- 
and do it now. If it doesn’t do it, then the 
people should do something about it, and 
next year’s elections will give them their 
opportunity. 

We hope we are wrong. 
have to apologize to someone. 


We hone we shall 
But we are 
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very much afraid that we are right. We still 


stinks. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JonKMAN] is recognized 
for 20 ane 


AR SHORTAGE 


ioumeae Mr. Speaker, it is to 
be hoped that in the readjustments to be 
m de throughout the Federal service, 
those Government Officials and agencies 
tha have been so largely responsible for 
tl 
\ 


i 


1e alana and chaos existing in the 
hole food problem will be eliminated. 

It is almost 2 years since the Repub- 
lican congressional food study commit- 
tee sponsored legislation that would cen- 
tra the whole food program in a single 
agency of Government, the administra- 
tor of which would have full authority 
commensurate with the responsibility. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture promptly re- 
ported such a bill to the House, it was 
impossible to obtain a rule from the 
Rules Committee under which it could 
be considered, undoubtedly because of 
the opposition of some administration 
leaders. 

A large number of State agricuiture 
representatives, testifying before a Sen- 
ate committee on April 17, 1945, urged 
such centralization of food administra- 
tion in a single agency. ‘Thus this is a 
nonpartisan matter. 

The whole food and feed problem 
parallels in importance the matter of 
guns and munitions with which to suc- 
cessfully carry on the war. During re- 
cent weeks it has been forcibly brought 
to the attention of the American house- 
wife that her inability to purchase meat 
was largely due to the interference of the 
Federal Government with normal chan- 
nels of distribution. The climax has 
been reached. It was pointed out by the 
Republican congressional food study 
ittee when it investigated meat and 
poultry conditions during the last session 


of Congress. lack markets were then 
prevalent throughout the Nation. They 
are still with us and they will continue to 
di - sur whole food economy until 
action is taken to reorganize the whole 
Fed os administration of feod and feed. 


year ago, when the War Food Ad- 
ration gave out a newspaper re- 
loase that civilian supplies of sugar would 
be lower in 1944 than they were in 1943, 
t Republican Congressional Food 
'y Committee made an investigation 

of 1 matter, and its findings will be 
ound in my statement in the ConcrEs- 
\t Recorp of March 28, 1944. Unless 
ieaiate steps are taken to meet the 
ious situation now facing the whole 

r industry, there will develop a black 
irket in sugar so huge that it will be 
ible fur the American housewife 

r sugar stamps in the weeks im- 

tely ahead. It is too late to pre- 

a serious sugar shortage for the 

i nee of this year and well into 1946, 
lortage that has been magnified by 

the procrastination of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and other Govern- 
ment agencies in meeting the situation 
lavely and reaching conclusions with- 

iL procrastinating and delaying action 

' many weeks and months, It is high 


time that Members of Congress and the 
public know the truth about the 1945 
sugar situation. The truth is that dur- 
ing the remainder of this year, the ci- 
vilian population of the United States 
faces the worst sugar shortage of the en- 
tire emergency period and a large part 
of that shortage is due to present Federal 
Government policies. 

Part of the sugar shortage appears to 
have been deliberately planned by the 
Government officials involved and part 
of it can be charged to poor judgment. 
The distressing fact is that not one Fed- 
eral agency having responsibility in con- 
nection with sugar has thus fer taken a 
single action to offset the shortage or to 
avert a more serious shortage in 1946. 

The War Food Administration an- 
nounced some weeks ago that the supply 

of sugar available for our civilian popu- 

lation during 1945 would be 5,400,000 
tons. If it were true, that announce- 
ment was bad enough news for the 
American housewife, because it is 700,000 
tons less than was available in 1944. 
But the condition is worse. 

Tabulation of the best available sta- 
tistics now shows that if military and 
lend-lease commitments are met as at 
present allocated, our civilian popula- 
tion will receive a maximum of only 
4611,000 tons, as I shall show in a mo- 
ment. Already the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has curtailed home can- 
ning allowances to 400,000 tons less than 
last year. Industrial users of sugar, the 
manufacturers who make our bakery 
products, candy, soft drinks, ice cream, 
jams, and jellies, and other food prod- 
ucts, are already receiving the lowest 
sugar ration of the entire war period. As 
I pointed out on the floor of the House 
last year, these industrial users of sugar 
are equally important with home con- 
sumption. The housewives of the Nation 
have aided tremendously in preventing 
food shortages by home canning of fruits 
and vegetables, but this further cut will 
seriously jeopardize their efforts during 
1845. There will oe much less suyvar to 
put on the table for coffee and cereals 
and to be used in home baking. At the 
same time, our home makers will find 
still fewer processed foods containing 
sugar in the neighborhood stores 

While it is a little early to make an 
estimate of beet sugar production for 
the 1945-46 period, the 1845 sugar sup- 
ply shapes up as follows: 

The best available information from 
the industry itself indicates that there 
were 2,161,000 tons of sugar on hand on 
Jenuary 1, if we include all sugar stored 
in continental United States and in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The 
amount of sugar to be available for all 
purposes during 1945, according to the 
best available trade sources, by areas, is 
currently estimated as follows: 





Tons 

NS ios iai aides ai eedecs leah isi dad ctosical sae 3, £50, 000 
Continental beet States... .. 1, 200, 000 
Continental cane States_......._. 450, 000 
DGG 6. ccsdeneddnanoatsandemeut 800, 000 
PUIG. Bee iiiccwnduaitidateuiaumue 750, 000 
GRRES QR Rincitecacdadrnicieetennn 100, 000 
SRG an ccd vaalaliaiibnincets a tadedaiaateiel 7, 150, 000 


This 7,150,000 tons added to the 2,161,- 
000 tons carry-over totals 9,311,000 tons 


to be available during 1945. However, 
not all of this sugar can be consumed in 
1945, because we must have a carry-over 
of approximately 2,000,000 tons for con- 
sumption during the early months of 
1946 until the new crops are harvested 
and refined. This leaves 7,311,000 tons 
available for consumption in 1945, but 
it also includes all sugar needed for mili- 
tary and lend-lease requirements as weil 
as civilian allotment. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, 1,690,000 tons will be needed for 
our armed forces and for lend-lease. 
The Combined Food Board has allocated 
1,109,000 tons of the Cuban sugar for the 
United Kingdom and Canada. Thus, an- 
other 2,700,090 tons must be deducted 
from the 7,311,000 tons available leaving 
us only 4,611,000 tons for American civil- 
ian use as compared with 6,100,000 tons 
they received in 1944. I leave out of this 
calculation any quantities of sugar that 
are being exported from Cuba to France, 
because I have not yet been able to verify 
statements which have been made to me 
that large quantities of Cuban sugar are 
now going to France. If this is true, it 
will further reduce the amount avail- 
able for our civilian population. 

It will be seen from these oe 
and I make it clear that they are esti- 
mates from the best matali: sources 
in the United States, the total civilian 
allotment of sugar for 1945 will be al- 
most 25 percent less than in 1944 and 
a full 15 percent less than the optimistic 
estimate publicized by the War Food Ad- 
ministration just a few short weeks ago 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has inquired carefully 
into the reasons for this deficit. Basi- 
cally, the answer is this: The O. P. A., 
W. F. A., and C. C. C., the three prin- 
c pal agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility for administering the United 
States food supply, have made it im- 
possible for sugarcane growers to main- 
tain adequate production. 

Since January 1842 the O. P. A. has 
permitted a negligible increase of only 
1 cent per 100 pounds in the price of 
raw sugar. During the same period the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, charged 
with making incentive payments to offset 
hardships arising as a result of price con- 
trol, has consistently refused to offer 
incentives sufficient to stimulate produc- 
tion, while at the same time, the O. P. A. 
1as rigidly held the retail price of sugar. 
A small ee of only one-half cent a 
pound added to the present incentive 
payments would eliminate the discourag- 
ing conditions existing as a result of gov- 

rnmental interference and, undoubiedly 

rould have increased production by at 
a :¢ a million tons. 

The outstanding example of govern- 
mental mismanagement of the sugar sup- 
ply situation is found in the case of 
Puerto Rico, a United States territory, 
which normally supplies about one-eizhth 
of the sugar consumed in this country. 
In 1942, Puerto Rico produced 1,150,090 
tons of sugar. In 1944, production fell 
to 725,000 tons. This year, the most op- 
timistic estimate of what can be produced 
in Puerto Rico is only 850,000 tons. cf 
which 100,000 tons will be consumed lo- 
cally. 
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This decline in Puerto Rican sugar pro- 
duction is not only regrettable, but it is 
inexcusable when we recall that Puerto 
Rico not only has no shortage of labor 
but actually has a critical unemployment 
problem requiring a huge local W. P. A. 
program, while, at the same time, 50,000 
or more acres of geod sugar land is going 
unplanted. This means, 350,000 tons of 
sugar are being lost in Puerto Rico aione 
this year solely because of bureaucratic 
mismanagement. 

Despite the fact that the island’s sugar 
preduction could be increased without in 
any way impeding the war effort or inter- 
fering with war produciion, there appears 
to be a deliberate attempt to reduce, 
rather than increase, sugar production in 
that territory. 

The House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs recently investigated this matter 
very carefully. Puerto Rican growers 
testified that they were unable to bear 
the expense of replanting their sugar 
fields on schedule because of substantial 
increases in the cost of prceduction or- 
dered or permitted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the O. P. A. Neither 
the O. P. A. nor the C. C. C. has been 
willing to provide incentive payments to 
overcome the increased cost brought 
about by bureaucratic action. Both agen- 
cies have constantly disregarded sworn 
statements of Puerto Rican growers to 
the effect that the present income from 
sugar is inadequate to meet production 
expenses. 

Testifying before this same commit- 
tee, an O. P. A. official indicated that 
the cost of sugar production in Puerto 
Rico is as high as or higher than the 
cost in any mainland area as a result 
of wartime conditions. Yet, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, while paying 
50 cents per 100 pounds to sugarcane 
growers in Louisiana, and $1 per 100 
pounds to continental sugar beet grow- 
ers, during 1944, refused to grant an in- 
centive of more than 20 cents per 100 
pounds to Puerto Rican growers. For 
the year 1£45, only after the Governor 
of Puerto Rico came to the mainland 
with representatives of the labor unions 
and suvar mills, and after the workers 
themselves had gone on strike, did whe 
Cominocity Credit Corporation increase 
the incentive payment for 1£45 to 55 
cents per hundred pounds. Ore can 
hardly blame the Puerto Rican sugar- 
‘ane workers for going on strike when 
it is remembered that their average an- 
nual wage is less than $400. 

For more than 7 months the Puerto 
Rican growers had implored the C. C. C. 
to make a cost study as a means of de- 
termining the amount of incentive pay- 
ment needed to stimulate or maintain 
production. The C. C. C. refused to 
make such a study, apparently because 
its officials did not want to develop proof 
that Puerto Rico needed and was en- 
titled to a higher incentive. To justify 
their refusal to take action, one C. C. C. 
official stated to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs that if they raised the pay- 
ment to Puerto Rico, they would have 
to pay more for Cuban sugar, and some- 
one somewhere in the Government had 
decided that Cuba was not to be paid 
more than $3.10 per hundred pounds. 
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Information now coming to hand from 
Puerto Rico indicates that because of 
the failure to receive adequate incentive 
payments for 1945, and lacking any rea- 
son to believe that the 1946 payment will 
be more satisfactory, Puerto Rican 
growers have discontinued replanting 
their fields, with the result that prelim- 
inary estimates indicate the 1946 crop 
may very well decline by another 159,000 
tons. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to incentive 
payments, but if incentive payments are 
to be paid in almost every other phase 
of the food industry with similar food 
production,-then adequate sums should 
be paid for the production of sugar. It 
is estimated that such adequate incentive 
payments would increase the Puerto 
Rican supply alone by 300,000 tons. 

This same kind of delay and inde- 
cision exists in the case of the Cuban 
sugar supply. In 1944, Cuba had enovgh 
cane to produce 5,600,000 tons of sugar, 
but the 1845 crop, it now appears, will 
yield little more than 4,000,000 tons, 
which includes Cuba’s owr. local require- 
ments. Part of this decrease is due to 
drought conditions existing there, but 
the major part of it is due to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I am in- 
formed that Cuban sugar producers have 
served notice on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which buys the Cuban 
crop, that production in 1946 will be 
much lower unless a more adequate price 
is offered. The pericd of planting for 
the 1946 sugarcane harvest is rapidiy 
running out. Unless proper action is 
taken within the next 6 weeks, all pos- 
sibility of expanding or maintaining 
production will-be lost so far as the 1846 
crop is concerned. 

Beet sugar production last year fell to 
1,109,000 tons, as compared with the pre- 
war average of around 1,600000 tons, 
While, as I have already pointed out, it 
is a little early for estimates on beet sugar 
production because it is not yet all 
planted, the most reliable estimates in- 
dicate that there will be about 1,200,000 
tons this year, with a $1l-per-hundred- 
weight incentive payment. The reason 
for this low production is obv:ous. The 
price of sugar has been held down to the 
point where beet growers cannot afford 
to utilize their lands for sugar and must 
turn to other crops which command more 
favorable prices. 

While there has been a decline in cane 
sugar production in Louisiana and Fior- 
ida, it has not yet been as serious as in 
these other localities, but if current pol- 
icies are followed, further decline must 
be anticipated. 

The Federal Government’s sugar policy 
reeks with bad judgment. As recent as 
March 21, Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, who is 
director of the Sugar Branch of W. F. A., 
and who has held a comparable position 
for at least 10 years, told a Congressional 
committee that Cuba would produce 4,- 
609,000 tons of sugar this year while, at 
the same time, everyone in the trade knew 
that his figure was 400,000 tons too high. 

The sugar situation today is worse than 
critical. The housewives’ rations have 
been materially reduced by increasing the 
length of time for each sugar ration 
stamp. If rations are continued at the 
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present rate, there is every prospect that 
there will be no sugar whatsoever on the 
market by October 1. The only alterna. 
tive is to curtail the use of sugar, and the 
blame rests squarely on the shoulders of 
Federal officeholders. 

It is the duty of Congress to demanq 
that these officials who are responsible 
for the sugar shortage change their pol- 
icies immediately. Otherwise, we must 
change the officials. There can be no ex. 
cause for another severe sugar shortage 
next year. 

It is such shortages that create black 
markets, and it is the action of these 
Government officials in squeezing the 
prices the same as has been done in the 
meat industry and many others that cre- 
ates the shortages. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Say- 
acz). Under previous order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentle. 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Baitey] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call to the attention of the Congress the 
fact that my native State of West Vir- 
ginia is this week observing, by procla- 
mation of its Governor, the Honorable 
Clarence W. Meadows, Dumbarton Oaks 

eek in which his excellency calls for 
a State-wide observance and for prayers 
for the success of the World Security 
Conference which is scheduled to con- 
vene in San Francisco on Wednesday 
next. 

The Governor's proclamation reads as 
follows: 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas 36 national organizations repre- 
senting the peace aspirations of American 
industrial, professional, educational, and re- 
ligious life have requested the observatice 
of the week of April 16 through April 22 as 
Dumbarton Oaks Week; and 

Whereas before the conclusion of the pres- 
ent World War, the United Nations o! 
ously must set up an organization to pré 
vent or suppress wars and make peace con 
stantly stronger through economic and socia 
cooperation which will mutually benefit al 
the peace-loving countries; and 

Whereas the declaration of the rect 
Crimea Conference, together with the an- 
nouncement of another world conference to 
be held at San Francisco, make it supremely 
urgent that we give immediate but calm and 
prayerful consideration to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, which were drafted by rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Great Bii'- 
ain, the Soviet Union, and China, after pa- 
tient research and broad consultation; and 

Whereas whatever may be the final form 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan when approved 
and ratified, the plan should represent 1! 
wisdom not only of the governments but 0! 
the peoples themselves, who in the I 
analysis will determine whether the peace (to 
come will be just and durable: Now, there- 
fore, 

I. Clarence W. Meadows, Governor of the 
State of West Virginia, do hereby proclaim 
the week of April 16-22 as Dumbarton O2! 
Week, and urge the people of West Virg!! 
to join in the greatest number of pu)! 
discussions on the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals and to conclude the week on Sunday 
April 22, with devotional services in all ti 
churches with prayers for the success of tic 


l 
l 














opportunity. 


t 
I 
United States of America. 
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c rraneisco Conference opening a few 
all to the end that our sons, and 
the veterans of this war, may not 

i to give their lives in another war, 
the ideals of a peace-loving world 
ized in a properly implemented, 

m which will insure peace and 


s whereof, I have hereunto set 
nd caused the great seal of the 
affixed. 
t the capitol in the city of Charles- 
e of West Virginia, this, the tenth 
ril in tae year of our Lord 1945 and 
y-second year of the State. 
CLARENCE W. MEADOWS, 
Governor, 
Governor: 
Won. S. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Eneaker, it is both fitting and 
nroper that the West Virginia delegation 
in Congress show its appreciation of Gov- 
er! Meadows’ efforts in behalf of 
peace; to assure our President and 

Congress of West Virginia’s united 

id for world security. 
has been my pleasure within the 
pact few days to address a State-wide 
ring of West Virginia’s outstanding 
ministers, educators, social workers, and 
labor leaders, assembled to discuss the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals for world 

ty. My remarks today reflect in a 

‘ measure the concensus of opinion 

e expressed. 

In the preparation of my remarks 

h I shall presently address to the 
subject The United States and the New 
World Order I am particularly indebted 
to Prof. Harry Brawley, one of my 
State's leading educators, for much of the 

il background. 

Our late beloved Commander in Chief 
once said, “This generation has a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” Once before a reso- 

eroup of real Americans faced such a 
ndezvous. They kept this rendezvous 
order that the America we all love 
might live to become, in our day, the bul- 
c of freecom. 
my approach to the subject of world 
unity, so near and dear to the heart of 
our late lamented President, Ido soina 
rit of humility and of self-effacement. 
Should anyone condescend to write an 
epitaph to mark my last resting place, 
I would much prefer to have him say 
not that I was a Member of our great 
wartime Congress but rather that I con- 
tributed to the establishment of a just 
and lasting peace. 

We stand on the threshold of a great 
San Francisco, 1945, can 

me to the new world order what 
hiladelphia, 1787, had been to the 
Whether or 
this shall be the case will depend in 
rge part on the people of this Nation 


tub 


ol ours—on the Members of this the 


venty-ninth Congress. 

Che story of the formation of our own 

ion is a fitting precedent for the estab- 
ling of a world government. All of us 
‘familiar with the usual reactions one 

ts when the possibility of the forma- 

n of a world union is mentioned. The 


many religions of the world, the diverse 


nomie and political structures, the 
ying sccial strata, the differences of 
e, custom, language, and culture are 
{ mentioned as potential stumbling 


blocks for those who plan a world fed- 
eration. 

All of these things were said of the 
13 little nations which were struggling 
so manfully for independence yet so 
timidly for union in the years 1776-83. 
These little nations were vastly different, 
one from the other, and extremely jeal- 
ous of all their neighbors. Their first 
attempt at union under the Articles of 
Confederation reflected all of these dif- 
ferences and jealousies. 

The American people still were 
prouder of their State citizenship than 
they were of their national citizenship. 
They grudgingly gave up a few privi- 
leges to their Central Gove rnment but 
none of their State rights. The Central 
Government was little more than a de- 
bating society and the results of their 
debates became recommendations for 
action by the State governments. ‘These 
recommendations could be ignored, an 
frequently were. Interstate relations 
were handled by comnacts or treaties 
between or among the States. 

It was not long before the American 
people realized that these halfway meas- 
ures were not enough. Interstate com- 
merce was practically at a standstill. 
Our reputation abroad was at a very low 
level. Our financial stability was shaken 
to its very foundations. R»luctantly we 
decided to do something about it, and, 
largely through the efiorts of George 
Washington, called a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia to revise the Articles of 
Confederation. It is interesting to note 
that they were thinking only of revising. 
They still were not thinking of forming 
a real union. 

However, the convention, faced with 

ational catastrophe, realized that half- 
way measures would no longer suffice and 
finally crafted a real national govern- 
ment. The new constitution was not 
perfect. In fact, it satisfied no one com- 
pletely. It represented a series of com- 
promises. It is important for us to note 
that everyone had to give up something 
in order to make a start in orderly inter- 
state government. 

Many prejudices and fears had to be 
swallowed by every State and every sec- 
tion of the country. If this had not been 
done, we would not have become a nation. 
Northern States joined with their slave- 
holding neighbors to the south even 
though they differed bitterly with them. 
The Southern States came into a union 
with other States which were determined 
that slavery should go. Little States 
joined with their larger neighbors even 
though they were afraid to do so. Large 
States granted the little ones equality in 
the Senate even though it rankled them 
to do it. Yes, everyone had to give up 
something in order to make a start in 
real government. 

We have lived under this Constitution 
now for 157 years. Gradually it has been 
changed to meet our needs. It still is 
not perfect. It still does not satisfy 
everyone. But will anyone here say that 
it should not have been established just 
because everyone was not pieased? 

Today we are faced with the necessity 
of doing for the world what our ancestors 
did for this Nation. We must establish 
some sort of an international government 


to bring order out of chaos for the whele 
world, just as the Philadelphia conven- 
tion did it for our country. To those who 
quake at the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us, let me say that the world today 
is not as big, comparatively speaking, as 
the United States was in 1787. Now no 
part of the world is more than 60 hours 
from any other part. Do you realize that 
this is only 5 days’ travel when used in 
the sense the founding fathers used 
And 5 days’ travel when expressed in 
dis tance meant only 290 to 250 miles in 

787. That ce rtainly cid not enable any- 
one to go from one end of the country 
to the other even then when it was — 
Today the transmission of message is 
instantaneous for the entire ci In 
1787 it was a matter of days even be- 
tween sections of the same State. The 
time is riper for world union today than 
it was for national union then. 

There has already been one at tempt at 
a world organization—the League of Na- 
tions. It failed for t he very same re ason 
that the Articles of Confederation failed 
In fact, I like to think of the Covena1 nt of 
or % League as having keen the Articles- 

f-Confede ration steps in the formation 
of a real world government. In 1919 the 
nations of the world met in bitterness 
and suspicion to consider the problem of 
a lasting peace. Just as the Virginians 
and the New Yorkers of 177€ were unwill- 
ing to grant any more power than the 
absolute minimums to their embryo Na- 
tional Government so were the English- 
men and the Americans of 1919. Like the 
Congress of the Articles, the Assembly of 
the Leasue was a cebating society mak- 
ing recommendations to sovereign states 
which could do as they pleased. Like our 
early national ancestors, we in 1919 
thought only of our restricted citizen- 
ships, not of our general citizenship. 

Not long ago I saw a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1920 explaining the new League 
of Nations Covenant. I was struck by 
one outstanding feature. The main em- 
phasis was not on what the League would 
do, but on what it would not do. It care- 
fully pointed out that the United States 
under the League Covenants would as- 
sume no obligation it could not escape if 
it so desired. If that were the attitude 
of all the peoples of the world in 1920, 
no wonder the League failed. 

With the world faced with internation- 
al chaos we have the same choice that 
our forefathers had in 1787. We can 
either establish a strong central govern- 
ment to keep the peace or we can perish 
as a civilized community. At San Fran- 
cisco the opportunity will be made avail- 
able to us, but, just as in 1787, every na- 
tion large or small will have to give up 
something. Every scrious difference 
must be compromised. More than likely 
no one will be — ly satisfied, but 
all of us must take the result as the start- 
se point for our new wana order. Dur - 

ng the next two centuries we as citizens 
a ‘the world can readjust the world con- 
stitution until it becomes more nearly 
perfect. 

A lot of Americans ere still isclation- 
ists, and the isolationist cause in this 
country has aa harked back to 
Washington's farewell address to find a 
basis for its belief. If those people weuid 
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read that address in its entirety, I feel 
sure that they would suddenly awaken to 
the fact that Washington was no one of 
their number. Let me quote certain 
passages with their complete and exact 
language. 

Speaking in favor of the Union of the 
States he said: 

They— 


The States— 

must derive from union an exemption from 
those broils of wars between themselves 
which so frequently affect neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same govern- 
ment; which their own rivalships alone 
would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and embitter. 


Could any better argument for a union 
of the nations today be stated? Further 
on he said: 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
Union a government of the whole is indis- 
pensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substi- 
tute. 


Is this not as true of the nations today 
as it was of the States when it was 
written? 

Speaking of Europe he said: 

It must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial tie in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics. 


Would a world federation require us 
to do that? I can best answer that by 
asking another question. In our Fed- 
ural Union here, does West Virginia im- 
plicate herself by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of the politics of 
Vermont? No; she does not. 

There is nothing in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address which would forbid our 
joining a world federation to keep the 
peace and promote prosperity. True, 
he warned against allying ourselves 
permanently with one group of powers 
against another group. However, in a 
world federation there will be no groups 
opposing other groups. There will be 
only the United States of the world. 

Recently, I heard related a_ story 
which aptly shows the isolationist illu- 
sion for what it is worth. An old lady 
had seven sons. During the great de- 
pression no one in the family worked 
but they seemed never to want anything, 
not even luxuries. Finally, one of her 
neighbors asked her how they could live 
so well without someone in the family 
being employed. She replied, “That’s 
easy. Ihave seven sons. Every evening 
after dinner they go out into the garage 
and make $4 or $5 a day apiece just 
trading among themselves.” 

As the American delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference departs to take up 
its arduous duties, it might be well for 
Congress to have in mind the major 
problems they will be forced to meet and 
overcome in building a structure for 
lasting peace. They are: 

First. No race, nation, or social group 
is inevitably warlike. The frustrations 
and conflicting interests which lie at the 
root of aggressive wars can be reduced 
and redirected by social engineering. 
Men can realize their ambitions within 
the framework of human cooperation 
and can direct their aggressions against 
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those natural obstacles that thwart them 
in the attainmen tof their goals. 

Second. Children are plastic; they will 
readily accept symbols of unity and an 
international way of thinking in which 
the evils of imperialism, prejudice, inse- 
curity, and ignorance are minimized. In 
appealing to older people, chief stress 
should be laid upon economic, political, 
and educational plans that are appropri- 
ate to a new generation, for older people, 
as arule, desire, above all else, better con- 
ditions and opportunities for their chil- 
dren. 

Third. Through education and experi- 
ence people can learn that their prej- 
uciced ideas about the English, the Rus- 
sians, the Japanese, Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, are misleading or altogether 
false. They can learn that members of 
one racial, national, or cultural group 
are basically similar to those of other 
groups, and have similar problems, 
hopes, aspirations, and needs. Prejudice 
is a matter of attitudes, and attitudes 
are to a considerable extent a matter of 
training and information. 

Fourth. The white man must be freed 
of his concent of the “white man’s bur- 
den.” The English-speaking peoples are 
only a tenth of the world’s population; 
those of white sKin only a third. The 
great dark-skinned populations of Asia 
and Africa, which are already moving 
toward a greater independence in their 
own affairs, hold the ultimate key to a 
stable peace. The time has come for a 
more equal participation of all branches 
of the human family in a plant for col- 
lective security. 

Fifth. Complete outside authority im- 
posed on liberated and enemy peoples 
without any participation by them will 
not be accepted and will lead only to 
further disruptions of the peace. The 
common people of all countries must not 
only feel that their political and eco- 
nomic future holds genuine hope for 
themselves and for their children, but 
must also feel that they themselves have 
the responsibility for its achievement. 

Sixth. Reconstruction will not be pos- 
sible so long as the German and Japan- 
ese people are confused as to their status, 
A clear-cut and easily understood defini- 
tion of war guilt is essential. Consist- 
ent severity toward those who are judged 
guilty, and consistent official friendli- 
ness toward democratic elements, is a 
necessary policy. 

Seventh. Unless liberated people, and 
enemy people, are given an opportunity 
to work in a self-respecting manner for 
the food and relief they receive, they are 
likely to harbor bitterness and resent- 
ment, since our bounty will be regarded 
by them as unearned charity, dollar im- 
perialism, or bribery. No people can 
long tolerate such injuries to self re- 
spect. 

Eighth. Disrespect for the common 
man is characteristic of fascism and of 
all forms of tyranny. The man in the 
street does not claim to understand the 
complexities of economics and politics, 
but he is clear as to the general direc- 
tions in which he wishes to progress. 
His will can be studied by adaptations of 
the public opinion poll. His expressed 
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aspirations should even now be a m 
guide to policy. 

Ninth. From the cavemen to the 
twentieth century, human beings have 
formed larger and larger working ang 
living groups. Families merged into 
clans, clans intg states, and states into 
nations. The United States are not 4g 
threats to each other’s safety; they work 
together. At the present moment the 
majority of our people regard the time 
as ripe for regional and world organiza- 
tion, and believe that the initiative 
should be taken by the United States of 
America. 

Tenth. Unless binding commitments 
are made and initial steps taken n: y 
people may have a tendency after the 
war to turn away from internationa) 
preblems and to become preoccupied 
once again with narrower interests, 
This regression to a new post-war pro- 
vincialism would breed the conditions 
for a new world war. Now is the time to 
prevent this backward step, and to as- 
sert through binding action that in- 
creased unity among the people of the 
world is the goal we intend to aitain 

As America enters dynamicaliy upon 
the world scene, we need to seek and 
bring forth a unique vision of America 
as a world power—a vision which is au- 
thentically American. It is for America 
to determine whether a system of free 
enterprise—an economic order compati- 
ble with freedom and progress—shal] 
prevail in this century. The vision of 
America as the principal guarantor of 
the freedom of the seas, as the leader of 
world trade, has within it the possibilities 
of enormous human progress. 

There is the picture of. an America 
which will send out through the wor!d its 
technical and artistic skills. The lead- 
ership of our engineers, scientists, doc- 
tors, developers of air lines, builders of 
roads, educators, is needed and will be 
welcomed if only we have the imagina- 
tion to see it. 

But none of this will happen unless ow 
vision of America as a world power in- 
cludes a passionate devotion to Ameri- 
can ideals. We have some things which 
are infinitely precious and especially 
American—a love of freedom, a feeling 
for the equality of opportunity, a tradi- 
tion of self-reliance, yet also of coopera- 
tion. In addition we are the inheritors 
of all the great principles of Western 
civilization—about all, justice, the love o! 
truth, the ideals of charity. Recent y 
Herbert Hoover said that America was 
becoming the sanctuary of the ideals o! 
civilization. It is not enouzh fo be the 
sanctuary of these ideals. We must now 
become the powerhouse from which t!icse 
ideals spread throughout the world. 

America as the dynamic center of 
ever-widening spheres of enterprise 
America as the training center of (1° 
skillful servants of mankind, Americ= »s 
the Good Samaritan, really believing 
again that it is more blessed to s\\° 
than ¢to receive, and America as tle 
powerhouse of the ideals of freedom and 
justice—out of these four elements co) 
be fashioned a vision of the Twentic’ 
century to which we can devote oursel\ 
in gladness and enthusiasm. 


ajor 
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Yes, truly, this generation does have a 
rendezvous with destiny. Today we 
stand on the summit of greatness. In 
vur hands rests the fate of civilization 
and of humanity. If anyone doubts the 
hich spirit of resolve that today grips 
the hearts and minds of Americans every- 
where, let me call attention to last Sat- 
urday’s outpouring of respect for our 
fallen Chief when a _ united people 
mourned his passing. If there are still 
any Doubting Thomases, may we go back 
only to Monday of this week, when the 
man on whom has fallen the mantle of 
the great Roosevelt, electrified the 
country and this Congress with his 
forthright statement of his resolve to 
carry on the works so nobly begun. 

There must be no backward steps. 
Ours is the duty to see that constitutional 
eovernment is maintained; that the torch 
of liberty is held high. We must here 
and now resolve that no act of ours shall 
mar our record as citizens or dim the 
escutcheon of our Republic. 

It is said the American people are prone 
to forget and eager to forgive. Can we 
forget the atrocities in the Philippines 
and in German concentration camps? 

May I in conclusion leave with you 
this thought from Kipling: 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart; 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, in one to include a resolution of 
the Toledo Division of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress; and in the other to in- 
clude a communication from the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of Eldorado 
Springs, Mo. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Cocuran (at the request of Mr. 
SULLIVAN), for 2 weeks, on account of 
illness, 

To Mr. Eaton (at the request of Mr. 
KEAN), indefinitely, on account of at- 
tendance at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, April 23, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PusBLic LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
April 20, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to 
consider H. R. 1392. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, April 
20, 1945, 
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Business to be considered: To resume 
public hearings on H. R. 1362—Railroad 
Retirement. 

There will be a meeting of the Brand 
Names and Newsprint Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 o'clock a. m., Monday, 
April 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: A public 
hearing on the subject of compliance. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Beach Erosion Suucommittee of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will hold a public hearing on H. R. 2032 
and H. R. 2033, Tuesday, April 24, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

402. A letter from the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, transmitting the 
seventeenth report on the operations of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, covering the 
period from February 1, 1945, through March 
31, 1945; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

403. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a revenue in the District of Columbia 
by levying a tax upon all dogs therein, to 
make such dogs personal property, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 19, 1878; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

404. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
coyering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

405. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting a copy 
of the sixth annual report of the Board; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XTII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
8. 701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 432). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland: Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. H.R. 656. A bill 
te provide further for the appointment of 
postmasters for fourth-class post offices in 
the Territory of Alaska; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 433). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 2964. A bill to provide for disregard- 
ing small amounts of compensation for labor 
performed by persons eligible for old-age as- 
sistance in determining the need for such 
assistance under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 2965. A bill to permit the inclusion 
of land occupied by Dibble General Hospital 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Menlo Park, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 2966. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award post- 
humously a Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 2967. A bill to create a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 2968. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant and convey to the State 
of Washington and to Chicago, Wilwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. and Henry A. 
Scandrett, Walter J. Cummings, and George 
I. Haight, trustees of the property of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. as their respective interests may 
appear, fee title to certain lands of the 
United States in Pierce County, Wash., for 
highway and railroad purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 2969. A bill relating to physicians 
and dentists who have served in the land 
or naval forces during the war pericd; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 2970. A bill to provide for central 
responsibility for the production and dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s food by establish- 
ing a War Food Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 2971. A bill to amend the Alaska game 

law; to the Committee on the Territories. 
By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 2972. A bill amending Public Law 
783 (76th Cong., sec. 5 (g)); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution designat- 
ing January 30, the birthday of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a 
national holiday and designating his cot- 
tage at Warm Springs, Ga., as a national 
shrine for the American people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that enemy 
officers responsible for the ill treatment of 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States while prisoners of war should be 
prosecuted as other war criminals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
H. Res. 224. Resolution requesting that 


immediate action be taken to impre the 
German people with their responsibility for 
war crimes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 


States, requesting that veterans be ex- 
empted from the payment of an income tax 
on all incomes of less than £3,600 a year 


for the period of the next 4 vears to the 
Committee on Ways ] ; 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to investigate the manner in which the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation handled the 
transportation of potatoes from the Red 
River Valley area of Minnesota in 1944 and 
1945 to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H.R.2973. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Thomas Haynes, a minor; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 2974. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Bobby Messick; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H.R. 2975. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Hiram W. Bloss, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.2976. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Hatcher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 2977. A bill granting a franking privi- 
lege to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 2978. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

W. Ford; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H.R.2979. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sarah Shamansky and Minnie Greenberg; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


412. By Mr. FORAND: Petition from the 
officers and employees of the Riverside Wor- 
sted Co., Inc., of Woonsocket, R.I., protesting 
the grant of power to the State Department, 
to further reduce the tariffs which have 
already been drastically cut, not on wool 
textiles but on other products, and which 
additional reduction would admit foreign 
goods which would displace the goods which 
should be made in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

413. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
San Paolino Society. of East Boston, Mass., 
with reference to the extension of an invita- 
tion to Italy to participate in the Conference 
of Allied Nations at San Francisco; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

414. Also, petition of the Italian-American 
Charitable Society, Inc., of Boston, Mass., 
with reference to the extension of an invita- 
tion to Italy to participate in the Confer- 
ence of Allied Nations at San Francisco; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

415. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council endors- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 
Fripay, Apri 20, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., associate 
minister, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 
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O God, by whom the meek are guided 
in judgment and light riseth up in dark- 
ness for the godly, grant unto us, Thy 
servants, we beseech Thee, the spirit of 
meekness and true godliness, that in all 
our deliberations we may have the grace 
to ask what Thou wouldst have us to do, 
that the Spirit of Wisdom may save us 
from all false choices, and that in Thy 
light we may see light, and in Thy 
straight path may not stumble. 

Make us worthy to ask for Thy victory 
of righteousness, justice, and truth, we 
beseech Thee, as our armed forces press 
on to victory. Strengthen our character 
to bear the solemn responsibility of re- 
building the human family as success 
crowns our military efforts. Give us self- 
discipline, perspective, and a sound pub- 
lic mind, and grant that in all things we 
may seek first Thy kingdom and its 
righteousness. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 19, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2907) 
making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN — RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
SENATE MAJORITY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Ieask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a resolution adopted by the con- 
ference of the majority yesterday in re- 
gard to the death of the late President 
Roosevelt and the assumption of the au- 
thority of the Presidency by President 
Harry S. Truman, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Resolved, That the conference of the ma- 
jority of the United States Senate shares with 
the people of the Nation and the world the 
profound sorrow caused by the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had for 12 
years been the acknowledged leader of this 
Nation, and who through that leadership had 
become a symbol of democracy and freedom 
throughout the world; 

Resolved further, That this conference ten- 
ders to the family of the late President its 
deep and abiding sympathy in this hour of 
their great bereavement; 

Resolved further, That this conference ex- 
presses its confidence in the new President, 
Harry S. Truman, who has assumed the great 
responsibilities of the office to which he has 
been called, and pledges to him its genuine 
and sympathetic cooperation in bringing the 
present war to a prompt and victorious con- 
clusion, in establishing a just, honorable, and 
permanent peace, and in so readjusting the 
economic processes incident to the post-war 
period as to bring to our Nation and to the 
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world the greatest possible happiness ong 
prosperity; 

Resolved further, That a copy of these res. 
olutions be transmitted to the family of the 
late President Roosevelt and to Pres'den: 
Harry S. Truman. 

ALBEN W. BaRKLey, 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF MISSOURI STATE LEWiIs- 
LATURE EXPRESSING FAITH IN AND 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
State of Missouri is profoundly conscious 
of the fact that one of her native sons 
has become President of the United 
States. The Legislature of Missouri has 
this week made official expression appro- 
priate to that fact. Acting for my col- 
league [Mr. Briccs] and for myself, I 
present to the Senate of the United 
States that official expression which 
reads as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 


Whereas by that inexorable decree of fate 
from which there lies no appeal, a native- 
born Missourian, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, has been exalted to the high office of 
President of the United States of America, 
in, we hope, the last days of the most 
devastating and extensive war of all history 
and 

Whereas we take considerable pride in the 
fact that a native-born Missourian, for the 
first time in the history of the United States, 
occupies the office of Chief Executive of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas it is vital to our national interest 
that we, of whatever political faith and re- 
gardless of whatever views we may entertain 
as to domestic policies, stand solidly to- 
gether in all things affecting the interest, 
the power, the prestige, and the perpetuity of 
our beloved Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sirty-third 
General Assembly of Missouri (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein) , That we 
express our implicit faith in His Excellency, 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman, as Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces, and as 
our new leader in world affairs; that we 
pledge to him our undivided loyalty and 
support in the discharge of the onerous 
duties that confront him; that we are con- 
fident he will, with our allies, continue the 
prosecution of ‘World War No. 2 to final vic- 
tory, and may Divine Providence so guide 
us in the adjustments that must be made by 
and between the peace-loving nations of the 
world, that in winning the war we shall also 
win the peace—peace that shall bless the 
world for generations to follow, and through 
the ages to come; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be printed in 
the journal and an engrossed copy therco! 
sent to His Excellency the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States of 
America, to the Honorable Forrest C. Don- 
nell and the Honorable Frank P. Briggs, 
Senators in Congress from Missouri, and to 
each of the Members of the Missouri delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, on this occasion of the 
presentation to the Senate of these reso- 
lutions of the legislative body of Missouri, 
I take this opportunity to express, as I 
now do, my own individual confidence in 
my fellow Missourian who has succeeded 
to the Presidency of the United States, 
and my cordial best wishes for his ad- 
ministration of the duties of the exalted 
office which he now occupies. 

With permission of the Chair I yield to 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Briccs) who desires tv 
make brief expression at this time. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, the at- 
tectation of Missourians to the high 
character and the sterling integrity of 
the new President is universal, and this 
resolution, coming from the duly elected 
representatives of the people of the State 
of Missouri, is very fitting and proper. 
I might say, for the information of the 
Senate, that the General Assembly of the 
state of Missouri is not of the same po- 
itical affiliation as is our new President, 
but having served with the members of 
this general assembly in times past, I 
know of their sincerity of purpose, and I 
join with them, and with all other Mis- 
<ourians, in announcing to the Nation 
that our State is humble, proudly humble, 
if vou please, in these trying times, when 
this most favored and most illustrious 
son of ours steps into the void left by 
the death of our great President. 

We know that President Truman has 
the ability, the courage, and the fore- 
sight to succeed, and we know that he 
will prove worthy of the world-wide ex- 
pressions of confidence that come to him 
so generously in these trying days. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN—RESOLUTION OF 
THE TEXAS HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to present for ap- 

propriate reference Resolution No. 198, 

adopted unanimously by the House of 

tepresentatives of the State of Texas, 
which I should like to read at this time. 

It is as follows: 

Whereas in this hour of great crisis it is 
imperative that the United States of America 
continue its leadership in the affairs of this 
world so that an enduring peace may be 
established as a basis of dealing between men 
and nations; and 

Whereas God in His divine wisdom has 

inted a new leader and the Honorable 

Harry S. Truman has now taken the oath of 

office as the President of the United States 

of America. We are now looking to him to 
continue those sound policies and philos- 
ophies of our forefathers which made our 
country great and which insured to each per- 

n the full right to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of our great Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas God has given to us as free Amer- 
icans an opportunity to grasp the torch of 
liberty by uniting our every effort behind our 
President, Harry S. Truman, defender of the 
integrity and dignity of freemen, who has 
proven himself possessed of the unwavering 
zeal, character, courage, and the indomitable 
wisdom to translate all of our dreams into 
reality: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Texas, That we do hereby 
pledge to President Harry S. Truman our full 
Gevotion and support of his effort to bring 
the present war to an early and victorious 

‘mination, and we urge our great President, 

5 Soon as possible, to reestablish a sound 
fomestic policy, and to make it possible for 
each individual to assume his task unfettered 
y any bond imposed by those who place greed 

patriotism so that those who have 


ade the supreme sacrifice will not have died 
1 Valn, 
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Mr. President, the resolution, which 


vas passed unanimously, is signed by 
the members of the house of represent- 
‘lives, and I ask that the names of all 
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the signers of the resolution be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution the House 
of Representatives of Texas presented by 
the Senator from Texas will be received, 
lie on the table, and the names of the 
members of the house of representatives 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The names of the members of the 
House of Representatives of Texas are 
as follows: 


Adams, Allison, Atkinson, Baker, Barber, 
Barnes, Bell of Bexar, Bell of DeWitt, Blank- 
enship, Bond, Bridgers, Brown, Bundy, Cal- 
houn, Callaway, Cato, Celaya, Chambers, Chap- 
man, Coker, Colson, Conner, Counts, Cousins, 
Covey, Crawford, Crosthwait, Cummings, 
Davis, Deen, Donnell, Duckett, Dunn, Elliott, 
Ellis, Evans, Fant, Favors, Fenley, Fertsch, 
Files, Foster, Gandy, Gardner, Gathings 
Gerron, Gilmer, Gray, Green, Greer, Grisham, 
Hanna, Harrell, Harris, Hartzog, Heflin, Hel- 
pinstill, Henderson, Holstein, Hoyo, Huddle- 
ston, Hull, Humphrey, Hydrick, Isaacks, 
Johnson, Jones of Bosque, Jones of Hunt, 
Jordan, Kirby, Lanier, Lansberry, Lee, Leh- 
man, Leonard, Leslie, Leyexdecker, Light- 
foot, Little, Lock of Angelina, Lock of Rusk, 
Love, Lucas, Luedemann, Mabe, Manford, 
Mangum of Dallas, Mangum of Hunt, Markle, 
Messer, Mills, Montgomery, Moore of Co- 
manche, Moore of Harris, Moore of Red River, 
Morgan, McAlister, McFarland, McLellan, 
McMurry, Nicholson, Parkhouse, Parton, 
Pearson, Peterman, Pickens, Pigg, Price, 
Proffer, Pruett of Travis, Pruett of Wise, 
Rampy, Ramsey, Read, Reader, Reed, Roark, 
Sadler, Sallas, Sellers, Senterfitt, Sharpe, 
Simpson, Smith of Bastrop, Smith of Hays, 
Smith of Jack, Smith of Jefferson, Smith of 
Lubbock, Smith of Tarrant, Spacek, Sparks, 
Storey, Stubbs, Suiter, Svadlenak, Swanson, 
Thomas, Vale, Voigt, Walker, Ward, West- 
brook, White, Williams, Williamson, Winfree, 
Wiseman, Wood, Woods, Yezak. 

G. H. GILMER, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that H. S. R. No. 198 was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote of the 
House on April 17, 1945. 

[SEAL ] CLARENCE JONES, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT—RESO- 
LUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp copy of a resolution passed 
by the Legislature of New Hampshire in 
joint convention, in a memorial service 
in honor of the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, has given his life 
in the service of his country and for the 
cause of freedom for all nations and peace 
among men: Be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in convention assembled, That we 
hereby record our profound grief at the pass- 
ing of our President and Commander in 
Chief; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our confidence 
in President: Harry S. Truman, and that we 
for ourselves and the people of the State 
of New Hampshire, whom we here represent, 
pledge to him loyal support as he assumes 
the solemn responsibilities of leadership in 
the present crisis, 
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QUOTATIONS FROM STATEMENTS ON 
FULL EMPLOYMENT BY INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as one of the sponsors of the full-employ- 
ment resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference last May and 
as one of the authors of the bill on the 
subject now pending before the Senate, 
I deemed it my duty to have prepared a 
list of selected quotations on full employ- 
ment from the international conferences, 
congresses, and agreements, dating from 
the Atlantic Charter to the agreements 
at Yalta. While the language employed 
is, of necessity, very general, the recog- 
nition of the participating governments 
of their responsibility to individually pro- 
mote a high level of employment, or full 
employment, and a higher standard of 
living, is extremely important, and repre- 
sents a great forward step in the history 
of the world. The concerted declara- 
tions of the acceptance of this responsi- 
bility augur well for the success of the 
efforts toward a lasting peace. 

Because of its value as a study of 
public interest, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this selection of quotations 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, aS follows: 

SELECTED QUOTATIONS ON “FULL EMPLOYMENT” 
FROM INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, CON- 
GRESS, AGREEMENTS, ETc., SINCE THE AT- 
LANTIC CHARTER 

1. ATLANTIC CHARTER, AUGUST 14, 1941 

Fifth. They desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security. 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want. (Source: Department of State, War 
Documents, Publication 2162, p. 1.) 

2. DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS, WASHING- 

TON, JANUARY 1, 1942 

Affirms the Atlantic Charter. 

Same, p. 2.) 


(Source: 


3. THIRD MEETING OF THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, JANUARY 15-22, 1942 

Final act 
XIII. 1. That to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the people, the economic yolicy of the 

American nations must be founded upon a 

broad and complete utilization of their nat- 

ural resources and directed toward a greater 
industrialization of those raw materials 
which present favorable and permanent eco- 
nomic possibilities both as to production and 
markets, and, at the same time, it shall be 
the policy to seek to improve continental 


coordination through international agree- 
ments. 
* - * “ * 
XXV. Whereas: 1. World peace must be 


based on the principles of respect for law, 
of justice, and of cooperation which inspire 
the nations of America and which have bet 
expressed at inter-American meetings he!d 
from 1889 to date; 

2. A new order of peace must be supported 
by economic principles whicn will insure 
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equitable and lasting international trade 
with opportunities for all nations; 

3. Collective security must Fe founded, not 
only on political institutions but also on 
just, effective, and liberal economic systems; 

4. It is indispensable to undertake the im- 
mediate study of the bases for this new eco- 
nomic and political order; and 

5. It is an imperative necessity for the 
countries of America to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity; to secure, from their inter- 
national trade, returns which will permit 
them adequately to remunerate labor and 
improve the standard of living of workers; to 
protect and preserve the health of their peo- 
ples and develop the civilization and culture. 

* * * * * 

Resolves: 

1. To request the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union to convoke an Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference 
charged with the study of present and post- 
war economic problems. 

2. To entrust the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee with the formulation of specific 
recommendations relative to the interna- 
tional organization in the juridical and po- 
litical fields, and in the field of international 
security. 

3. To entrust the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee with a 
similar function in the economic field, to 
make the necessary preparations for the In- 
ter-American Technical Conference, referred 
to in the first paragraph of this resolution. 
(Source: International Conciliation, No. 373, 
pp. 119-120, 132-133.) 


4. INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, SEPTEM- 
BER 5, 1942 

Preliminary recommendation on post-war 
problems 
Conclusions 


XIV. Elimination of the social factors of 
war: Nations must recognize that social jus- 
tice and the improvement of the conditions 
of life for the individual citizen have a rela- 
tion to the maintenance of peace and for 
that reason must play an essential part in 
any plans of international reconstruction. 

Nations must endeavor to raise the stand- 
ard of life of their citizens and must guaran- 
tee to each individual a degree of economic 
security which will permit him to live in the 
sufficiency and freedom from fear necessary 
to enable him to develop his personality and 
to enjoy the benefits of spiritual and material 
freedom to which all men have a right. 

The realization of these objectives is pri- 
marily the task of each separate state; but 
only by parallel international action can they 
be adequately secured. 

Nations must organize their national in- 
dustry so as to meet the needs of ‘all the peo- 
ple and not merely the interests of privi- 
leged groups; and while having in mind the 
interests of their own peoples, they must also 
give consideration to the interests and ne- 
cessities of the international community. 

The social services of the new interna- 
tional organization must be expanded so as 
to include tasks which are beyond the reach 
of the individual State. The work of the 
International Labor Office must be contin- 
ued to the fullest extent. (Source: American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 38; supple- 
ment, January 1944, n. 32.) 


5. FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY, SANTIAGO DE CHILE, SEPTEMBER 10- 
16, 1942 

Declaration of Santiago de Chile 

Considering: 

That freedom and dignity are essential and 
inalienable attributes of human personality; 

That, to be able to enjoy fully the basic 
freedoms of thought, expression, and activ- 
ity, every man and woman must be afforded 
physical and economic protection against so- 
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cial and economic risks through properly 
organized social action; 

That it is the common desire of the Ameri- 
can nations to increase constantly the moral 
and material welfare of individuals and 
families, 

Adopts the following declaration: 


I. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


(1) Society must find a new inspiration 
in a movement of solidarity of all men and 
nations to abolish poverty and secure the 
means of living in health and decency. 

(2) The potentialities of economic and 
technical resources must be turned to ac- 
count in order to satisfy the necessities of 
life of the greatest number of persons and 
peoples everywhere. 

(3) The economic objective will not suf- 
fice to evoke a hearty and generous coopera- 
tion unless identified with the moral objec- 
tive of a just social order, which equitably 
Cistributes the fruits of production. 

(4) Each country must create, conserve, 
and build up the intellectual, moral, and 
physical vigor of its active generation, pre- 
pare the way for its future generations, and 
support the generation that has been dis- 
charged from productive life. This is social 
security: a genuine and rational economy of 
human resources and values. 

(5) The provision of such basic security 
will promote personal effort and initiative 
and improve the structure of society by the 
elimination of the causes of social insecurity. 


II. SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(6) Social insurance, as an expression of 
social security, is called upon: 

(a) To organize the prevention of risks the 
occurrence of which deprives the worker of 
his earning capacity and means of sub- 
sistence; 

(b) To restore, as quickly and fully as pos- 
sible, the earning capacity lost or reduced by 
reason of sickness or accident; 

(c) To supply the means of subsistence in 
case of cessation or interruption of gainful 
activity as a result of sickness or accident, 
temporary or permanent disability, unem- 
ployment, old age, and premature death of 
the breadwinner. 


III. A CONTINENTAL PROGRAM 


(7) A policy of social security for the 
Americas should compromise measures for 
promoting employment and maintaining it 
at a high level, for increasing the national 
income and sharing it more equitably, and 
for improving health, nutrition, clothing, 
housing, and general and vocational educa- 
tion for workers and their families 

(8) The health, capacity, and welfare of 
the workers of any one American nation is 
a concern of all American nations, and there- 
fore concerted action by social security in- 
stitutions is imperative for the preservation 
of their human assets as a guaranty of con- 
tinental defense and integrity. (Source: 
Inter-American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity, Provisional Bulletin No. 4.) 


6. UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE, MAY 18-JUNE 3, 1943, HOT 
SPRINGS, VA. 


(Declaration June 3, 1943) 


(4) The first cause of hunger and mal- 
nutrition is poverty. It is useless to produce 
more food unless men and nations provide 
the markets to absorb it. There must be an 
expansion of the whole world economy to 
provide the purchasing power sufficient to 
maintain an adequate diet for all. With full 
employment in all countries, enlarged indus- 
trial production, the absence of exploitation, 
an increasing flow of trade within and be- 
tween countries, and orderly management of 
domestic and international investment and 
currencies, and sustained internal and inter- 
national equilibrium, the food which is pro- 
duced can be made available to all people, 
(Source: Department of State, War Docu- 
ments, Public 2162, p. 4.), 
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TEXT OF FINAL ACT 


XXIV. Achievement of an economy of 
abundance: 

Whereas: 

1. The first cause of hunger and malnuirj. 
tion is poverty; 

2. The promotion of the full employment 
of human and material resources, based on 
sound social and economic polictes, is the 
first condition of a general and progressive 
increase in production and purchasing power: 

8. The sound expansion of industry in un- 
developed and other areas, with equality of 
access to materials and markets, serves also 
to expand production and purchasing power 
and is therefore indispensable to any com- 
prehensive program for the advancement of 
agriculture; 

4. Tariffs and other barriers to interna. 
tional trade, and abnormal fluctuations in 
exchange rates, restrict the production, dis. 
tribution, and consumption of foodstuffs ang 
other commodities; 

5. Progress by individual nations toward 
higher standard of living contributes to the 
solution of broader economic problems, but 
freedom from want cannot be achieved with- 
out effective collaboration among nations: 

The United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture recommends: 

1. That the governments and authorities 
here represented, by virtue of their determi- 
nation to achieve freedom from want for «|| 
people in all lands, affirm the principle of 
mutual responsibility and coordinated 
action: 

(a) To promote the full and most advan- 
tageous employment of their own and al! 
other people and a general advance in stand- 
ards of living, thereby providing for an in- 
crease in both production and purchasing 
power; 

(b) To promote the uninterrupted develop- 
ment and most advantageous use of agri- 
cultural and other material resources for the 
establishment of an equitable balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry in the inter- 
est of all; 

(c) To secure for agriculture the stimulus 
of additional purchasing power through the 
sound development of industry; 

(d) To assist in the achievement of these 
ends by all appropriate means, including the 
supply of capital, equipment, and technical 
skill; 

(e) To maintain an equilibrium in balances 
of payments, and to achieve the orderly 
management of currencies and exchange; 

(f) To improve the methods and reduce 
the cost of distribution in international 
trade; 

(g) As an integral part of this problem, 
to reduce barriers of every kind to inter- 
national trade and to eliminate all forms of 
discriminatory restrictions thereon, includ- 
ing inequitable policies in international 
transportation, as effectively and as rapidly 
as possible; 

2. That these governments and authorities 
take, individually and in concert, whether by 
conference or otherwise, all necessary mea- 
sures, both domestic and international, to 
secure the application of this principle and 
the achievement of these objectives 
(Source: American Journal of Internationa! 
Law, vol. 37, supplement, pp. 182-183.) 


7. TEHRAN CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 24 TO 
DECEMBER 1, 1943 


Declaration of the Three Powers, Decem0b' 
1, 1943 


Closest to any statement on full employ- 
ment: 

We shall seek the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and in mind are dedi- 
cated, as are our own peoples, to the elimina- 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance. (Source: Department of State, 
War Documents, Public 2162, p. 27.) 
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'TY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CON<- 
_ APRIL 20 TO MAY 12, 1944, PHILADEL= 


ladelphia charter May 10, 1944) 
FULL EMPLOYMENT PUT FIRST 


nference recognizes the solemn obli- 
he International Labor Organi- 
further among the nations of the 
erams which will achieve: 
1} employment and the raising of 
of living; 

The employment of workers in the 
s in which they can have the sat- 
of giving the fullest measure of 

l and attainments and make their 

contribution to the common -well- 


rhe provision, as a means to the at- 


1iental freedoms. 


of this end and under adequate 

; for all concerned, of facilities for 

and the transfer of labor, including 
for employinent and settlement; 

ies in regard to wages and earn- 

and other conditions of work 

d to insure just share of the fruits 


; to all, and a minimum living 
all employed and in need of suca 


ie effective recognition of the right 
ive bargaining, the cooperation of 
ent and labor in the continuous 
1ent of productive efficiency, and 
boration of workers and employers 
reparation and application of sccial 


nomic measures; 
e extension of social security meas- 
rovide a basic income to all in need 


protection and comprehensive med- 


equate protection for the life and 
workers in all occupations; 
*yovision for child welfare and ma- 
rotection; 
vision of adequate nutrition, 
ties for recreation and cul- 








he assurance of equality of educa- 
i vocational opportunity. (Source: 


nited Nations Review, vol. IV, July 15, 
175.) 
For fuller listing of individual 
endations and resolutions by the 


e see International Labor Organi- 
Official Bulletin, 1. XXVI, No. 1, 


vo 
pp. 61-63, 74-77, 92-99. 


ARTON OAKS, AUGUST 21 TO OCTOBER 7, 
1944, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ER IX. Arranvements for interna- 


nomic and social cooperation: 
N A. Purpose and relationships: 

1 a view to the creation of condi- 
stability and well-being which are 


i 


iry for peaceful and friendly relations 


nations, the organization should fa- 
solutions of international economic, 
and other humanitarian problems 
mote respect for human rights and 
Responsibility for 


1arge of this function should be 


in the general assembly and, under 


le Vari 


irce: International — 


N 





iority of the general assembly, in an 
and social council. 
jus specialized economic, sccial, 
er organizations and agencies wi uld 
ponsibilities in their respective fields 
ed in their statutes. Each such or- 
gency should be brought into 
up with the organization on terms 
termined by agreement between the 
ind social council and the appro- 
the specialized organi- 
r agency, subject to approval by the 
assembly.” 
—Sections B, C, and D provide for 
tion and voting, functions and 
of the economic and social council, 
tion and procedure. 
v oncilia 
-741.) 


tion, No, 


vember 1944, pp. 7 


10, CRIMEA CONFERENCE, YALTA, FEBRUARY 4 TO 


11, 1945 
(Report, February 11, 1945) 


Contains no specific declaration on full 
employment, reaffirms the Atlantic Charter. 

“Only with the continuing and growing 
cooperation and understanding among our 
three countries and among all the peace- 
loving nations can the highest aspiration 
of humanity be realized—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of the At- 
lantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all 
men in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from ee rand want.’” (Source: De- 
partment of State, Tow: 


the Peace, Docu- 
ments, Pentlaataen No. 229% 36.) 











THE FOLLOWING CONFERENCES, CONGRESSES, 
Etc., WERE ConsiIpErtD, Bur No STATEMENTS 
ON FULL EMPLOYMENT WERE FOUND 
Inter-American Conference of Px 

Judicial Authorities, Buenos Aires, 

June 9, 1942, fina! act. 
Twelfth session of 


lice and 
May 27- 


the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labor 
Organization, London June 26-30, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, June 20-July 10, 1942. 

Internas‘ona: Wheat Council, 
August 3-5, 1242 


Washington, 


Eleventh Pan-American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7-13, 


1942. 
Moscow Conference. 
November 1, 1943. 
Agreement for United Nations Reli 
Rehabilitation Acministrat 


Lion. 


Joint communiques. 


f and 
Atlantic 





City, N. J. November 9, 1943. First session 
of the Council, November 10-December 1, 
1943. 


The Cairo Conference. 
1943, Cairo (United 
dom, and China ) 
cember 1, 1943. 

The Cairo Coznference. 


November 21-24, 
States, United King- 
Statement released De- 


Churchill, Inonu, 


and Roosevelt. December 4-7, 1943. Joint 
statement. 

Emergency Advisory Committee, Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, December 24-31, 1943. 

West Indies Conference, Barbados, Pritish 
West Indies. Joint communique. January 


4, 1944 

Inter-American Institute of 
Sciences, January 15, 1944, Washir 
Convention 

Conference of Ministers of 
Allied Governments, London, April 1944. 
Memorandum issued April 20, 1944. 

Second session of U. N. R. R A. Council, 
September 15-24 1944, Montreal. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
November—Decermber 1944, Chicago. 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, February 22-March 8, 1945. 
Mexico City. Act of Chapultepec, March 3, 
1945 

XTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TR 

AGREEMENTS ACT—LETTER BY 

CORDELL HULL 

Drag 


Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. I 
all interested, of course, in the legislation 
which will soon come to the Senate, 
which must first pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposing to extend the 


cog 
gton, D.C. 


Education of 


ADE 


HON. 


ident, we are 


Trade Agreements Act which has been in 
effect for a number of years. Former 


Secretary of State Huil, who might be 
said to be the father of the trade-agree 

ment pregram, has written a very inter- 
esting, instructive, and illuminating let- 
ter to the Honorable Rosert L. DoucH- 
TON, chairman of the Com imittee on 
and Means of the Ho 
tives, in which he ac 
the Trade Agreements Act. 


Vays 


use of Representa- 
vocates extension of 
‘J ask unani- 


mous consent that Mr. Huil’s letter may 
be printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 16, 1945. 
The Honorable Rosrrt L. DoucntTon, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. DovucutTon: I very much re- 
gret that this year I cannot personal! 
your committee hearings on the Trs 





ments Act. I want you to know, however, 
that the program today is just as central to 


my thinking on international affairs as it has 
always been. ndeed, with the coming total 
destruction of the forces of aggression, the 


opportunity to realize the full benefits of 
reciprecal trade agreements an through 
them to further the cause of world peace is 
greater than ever before. 

Back in 1917 and again in 1920 I pointed 
out in the House that the countries of the 
world were in danger of sinking into a chaos 
of unfair competition and economic warfare 
unless measures were taken to stop it, and 
I proposed that the Congress advise the Presi- 
dent to call an international conference to 
work out ways of reducing old trade barrit 
and preventing new one and to agree on 
rules of fair competition in commerce among 
nations. Instead, we raised our tariffs in 
1921 and 1922, and again in 1930; other coun- 


tries began to try to fence out imports and 
the world started down the road of commer- 
cial conflict that help — bring on this war 
In 1834 the United States decided to go the 
other way. and to use its influence to per- 
suade other countries to take the same new 
course. Under the Trade Agreements Act we 
have succeeded in reaching agreements with 
28 countries to our advantage and theirs. 


But international relations had already de- 


teriorated to such an extent that, against 
the setting of trade wars and depre n, Hit- 
ler had come into power in Germany and 
the Japs were in Manchuria. 

We shall soon have another chance to 
make a peace. This time we propose to make 


one that will last. We know that 
be lasting unless it embrace 
cal and milit ry affairs but also arrar 


% provide the essential prerequis 


it cann 
poli 
ements 
to eco- 


L OnLy 









nomic prosperity and to maintaining and im- 
proving standards of living in our own a 
in all countries. The t rad -agreecments prt 
= is one of these essentials. Its purpose 
has always been—and must continue to be— 


to t ring about a reduction or elimination, on 
a reciprocal basis of Pigg benefit, of ex- 
cessive barriers to trade which impair the 
well-being of all c oeniaiee and thus under- 
mine peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations. The action of the Congress on your 





bill is therefore one of the de ive tests of 

ether the United States is prepared t 
assume its share of the responsibility {f 
creating the basic co \ditions upon wh 
enduring peace depend 

As President Roosevelt nointed out in 
message to Congress on March 26, 1945, 1 
cannot, in the difficult period imme ite 
ahead, have an efiective trade-azreeme 
program unless the act is strengthened ar 
brought up to date, as your bill proposes. In 
the agreements which the United Stat I 
already made, we have used up a majer } 








of the authority under the original law 
have obtair in exchange valuable re - 
barriers to our exports which w?!l 
ren v ed be 6 + a I _t 
ut we must n¢ her In 
is which conf t vy and \ 
us after the \ t have t 
ul authority w end 
es in order to make t i n adecu 
instrument for expandi ou pu . 
merce and world trace in general. 
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Neither the act nor your bill con- 
templates any indiscriminate slashing of 
tariifs. When your bill has been adopted the 
act will still contain all the provisions that 
it always has contained for full consultation, 
before action, among the departments of the 
Government that know the most about com- 
mercial questions, and for public hearings at 
which any citizen may submit facts and argu- 
ments. The administrators of the act will 
still be required, under your bill, to give due 
consideration to all interests. I have com- 
plete confidence that the act will continue to 
be carried out wholly in the best national 
interest and in the same careful and scientia 
manner in which it has been carried out for 
the last 11 years. 

Although I shall not be with you this time 
during the congressional consideration of the 
trade-agreements program, I shall follow the 
discussions in the Congress with absorbing 
interest and with high hope that, in this 
crucial decision, we shall again let the world 
know that we will not fail to play our full 
part in bringing about the conditions neces- 
sary for prosperity and a lasting peace. 

Sincerely yours, 


original 


ConDILL HULL. 


POST-WAR INTERNATICNAL ORGANIZA- 
TION—LETTER BY RALPH E. FLANDIRS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed fol- 
lowing this request a letter addressed to 
me and an accompanying statement of 
fact and declaration of purpose which 
relate to certain fundamentals, to be 
considered in connection with the forth- 
coming conference at San Francisco, for 
a general international organization for 
security and peace. This letter is writ- 
ten by Hon. Ralph E. Flanders, of Spring- 
field, Vt., who is well Known here in 
Vashington and throughout the United 
States. He is among cther things the 
president of the Federal Reserve bank 
located at Boston, Mass. I ask for this 
publication in the Recorp because of the 
importance of the subject and the 
searching characteristics of the matervial 
which Mr. Flanders sends. 

There being no objection, the Ictter 
and accompanying statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Eoston, MAss., April 18, 1945. 
Hon. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Desr Warrrn: I am enclosing herewith a 
brief manuscript which explores the funda- 
mentals of the problem of post-war inter- 
national organization. It refers to certain 
facts which I feel have not been often enough 
emphasized, of which the principal one is 
that ultimate responsibility must, in the 
nature of the case, lie with the great powers. 
Public opinion does not yet seem to recognize 
this fact. 

However, American public opinion is, I 
believe, quite clear on our national purposes. 
Are other nations equally clear? To be spe- 
cific, do Churchill and Stalin know what is 
in the American mind? 

The death of the President moves this 
subject out of the realm of personal initia- 
tive, knowledge, and responsibility, into the 
field of responsible public discussion. 

I am submitting the document in the hope 
that it or some similar statement may be- 
come the basis of congressional debate, of 


spoken and written discussion, and of the 
position we take at San Francisco and else- 
where. 


I doubt if there is anything new in this, 
either to your thinking or that of Sen- 
r VANDENBERG. Much of it is new to pub- 
discussion. Much, I suspect, will be new 

io Ctialin and Churchill or, if not new, at 
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least inadequately presented. Cannot some- 
thing be done to get adequate formulation 
and presentation? 

In the end, we will have to accept the 
best form of world organization which can 
be agreed upon, will have to work under it 
as well as we can, and will have to press 
for its improvement as experience demon- 
strates the need for improvement. However, 
at this stage, should we not press more 
strongly for the funcamentals? 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH, 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF 

PURPOSE 

The destruction of the military strength 
and resources of the predatory powers is 
approaching completion. 

When that task has been completed there 
will occur the greatest opportunity in history 
to establish the conditions of lasting peace, 

It is obvious that the great powers, acting 
in harmony, can impose peace between 
nations, 

It is likewise obvious that, with the preda- 
tory powers destroyed and if unity of pur- 
pose is maintained, there will be no need 
for sytsems of alliances or buffer states, which 
could only be erected by the great powers 
against each other. Should this situation 
arise it would be an evidence that the United 
Nations had failed to gather the fu!l harvest 
of their military victory. 

It is nevertheless understood that the 
great powers, in their capacity as trustees 
of lasting peace, will find it advisable to 
cccupy certain strong points to assure that 
any attempt by the predatory powers to re- 
build their military strength is promptly 
thwarted. 

However, the requirements of tranquillity 
and peaceful development in the world go 
beyond the imposition of peace by potential 
or active military force. 

There is great danger that ancient enmi- 
ties, remaining injustices, and removable 
economic distress may throw specific areas 
of the world into temporary or chronic tur- 
moil. In these local disturbances the causes 
of future world disturbances may arise. 
They cannot be neglected. 

On the colonial powers rests the difficult 
task of teaching, leading, and encouraging 
their dependent populations toward the 
highest degree of social advancement and 
se’f-government of which they are capable. 

On the United Nations as a whole rests the 
responsibility of setting up standerds of 
justice which shall assure freedom of govern- 
ment to all peoples who have deveioped 
national unity within appropriate racial and 
geozraphical boundaries. 

It is recognized that in certain troubled 
areas that cannot be immediately accom- 
plished but will require continuing unity in 
patience and good will on the part of the 
United Nations. 

Finally there rests on the United Nations 
the responsibility of laying the foundations 
for economic and social progress in the world 
as a whole, which progress shall be at once 
the enjoyable fruit and the best assurance 
of a durable peace, 

RALPH E. FLANDERS. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., April 16, 1945. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Iam 
called upon to be absent from the Senate 
on official business this afternoon and tc- 
morrow, returning Monday morning. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and the permission of the Senate is 
granted. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO Tr:5 
PRESIDENT 


The Secretary of the Senate reporte 
that on April 19, 1945, he presented t 
the President of the United States th 
following enrolled bills: 


8.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1099 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contract: y 
be made, and for other related purposes: 

5.288. An act for the relief of the 1; We 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; 

S.514. An act for the relief of the Baldwin 
Bros. Paving Co.; 

S. 530. An act authorizing the Administra. 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis. 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex, 
for highway purposes; and 


d 
0 


e 


3 may 


trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for fire-station purposes, the title to 
certain land located at Veterans’ Admin's. 
tration facility, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETc. 


The PRESIDENT pro temore laic be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF PERSONS COMMISSIONED IN THE 

ARMY WITHOUT PRIOR MILITARY SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary ot War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, branch 
of the service, with special qualifications 
therefor, of each person commissioned in the 
Army of the United States without p: 
commissioned military service for the pericd 
from February 1 to March 31, 1945 (wit! 
an accompanying report); to the Comm 
on Military Affairs. 


Rerort cF SMALLER War PLANTS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Smaller War Piants Cor- 
poration for the period from Februery 
through March 31, 1945 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banku 
and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 
By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the Sita 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Finance: 
“Whereas this Nation’s armed forces in 
cooperation with their gallant allies are 
slowly but inexorably throttling the last 
savace German opposition on the continent 
of Europe, and as soon as organized resistunce 
in this conflict has ceased large groups of 
our armed forces will be transferred to ihe 
Pacific to finish the war against Japan so 
that the forces of aggression will be com- 
pletely crushed, final peace established, and 
respect for the rights cf nations and indi- 
viduals ordered once more by organized co- 
operative efiort of the nations; and, 
“Whereas although we glory in the 
achievements of our valiant men and wor.cn 
in the armed forces, now numbering over 
30,000 from Vermont, which is almost 10 
percent of our population in service, and are 
proud of the fact that Vermont was next to 
the top in early enlistments, yet we pain- 
fully realize that war brings its travail in 
the wounded and disabled; and 
“Whereas it is estimated that each month 
during the past year about one-tenih of 1 
percent of the men in service have received 
permanent injury requiring long hospitaliza- 
tion and there is evailable for them in V-r- 
mont only one hospital, namely, the vetcrans’ 


1 
3 








Tuncti 


White River Ju inc ion, which to- 
25 percent available for veterans 
{ War No. 2; a 
as Vermonters who have con- 
d so substantially to the cause of vic- 
their wounded and disabled sol- 
iken care cf, so far as practicable, 
ns’ hospitals within the State 
can be visited by their friends 
ves without necessity of such 
d relatives having to travel 100, 
eral hundred miles to see them in 
hospitals of other States; and 
he Federal Government is con- 
a large hospital-building pro- 
other States to provide facilities 
of the wounded and disabled; 


s the 


Vermont and North Dakota are 
States in the Union which have 
rans’ hospital each, and all other 
ive at least 3 or 4, and California 
60; and 
ei srmont has good sites readily 
> and easily accessible for the location 
hospitals thereat and a healthy 
returning wounded and disabled 








to recuperate in: Now, therefore, 
t 
ed by the senate and house of repre- 
. That the Federal Government 
ovide additional adequate hospital 
within the State for returning hos- 
veterans or others needing the use 
facilities, and that to accomplish 
i additional veterans’ hospitals 
i be erected in Vermont; and be it 
d, That a copy of this resolution 
I to the Veterans’ Administration and 
Vermont delegation in Congress at 
n by the secretary of state, and 
delegation be requested to take 
ps as may be necessary to procure, 
e, for the State of Vermont such ad- 
pital facilities by the erection of 
| veterans’ hcspital, or hospitals, 
ed April 18, 1945. 
“MorTIMER R. Proctor, 
“Governor.” 
Ey Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
MORSE): 
memorial of the Legislature of the 
¢ f Cregon; to the Committee on the 
“Senate Joint Memorial 7 
s T ) 


Honoradvle Senate and House of Rep- 
ives of the United Siates of 

a, in Congress Assembled: 
as George Washington, the first 
I r the United States, established a 
t by refusing to -erve more than two 

3s Chief Executive; and 

reas it was the cbvious intent of the 
athers of this country that there 
I longed tenure in the office of Pres- 


in the economic structure of the 


is the office which is important, 
than the individual, and such office 
| be held by one man only during the 
I f his greatest efficiency; and 
reas it is in the interest of good 
nent and the preservation of the 
‘ AAR 


system that a limitation be placed 
the tenure in office of the President of 
ed States: Now, therefore, be it 
solved by the Senate of the State of 
le House of Representatives jointly 
ig therein), That we, your memorial- 
rty-third legislati ve assembly of the 
f Oregon, hereby do r¢ quest and peti- 
Congress of the United States to 
ae consideration to toe matter 
ling the Constitution of the United 
ne ica so as to provide therein a 
on the tenure in office of the Presi- 
United States to not more than 


f 
r 
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two consecutive terms of 4 years each, and to 
that end that House Joint Resolution 65, 
introduced on January 10, 1945, be approved; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and he hereby is 
directed to send a cony of this memorial to 
each of the Senators and R« present atives in 
Congress from the State of Oregon.’ 
TRANSPORTATION OF POTATOES FROM 

THE RED RIVER VALLEY 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Minnesota, request- 
ing Congress to investigate the manner 
in which the Office of Defense- Trans- 
portation handled the transportation of 
potatoes from the Red River Valley area 





of Minnesota during the years 1944 and 
paps 
vt. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out chjection, the resolution will te re- 
ceived, appropriate sty referred, and, un- 
der the rule, printed in the REcorp. 

To the Con imiitee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 
Senate Resolution 8 

Resolution requesting the Congress of the 

United States to investigate the manner 

in which the Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion handled the transportation of pota- 

toes from the Red River Valley area of 

Minnesota in 1944@nd 1945 

Whereas in that portion of Minnesota 
known as the Red River Valley large quan- 
tities of potatoes are grown; and 

Whereas pot an essential food and 
are badly needed by both the armed forces 
and civilians during this critical period of 
world food s and 

Whereas potatoes are a ps 
and must be moved within a 
preduction or they will s} and 

Whereas each year during the months of 
January and February large numbers of re- 
frigerated cars are required in the Red River 
Valley for the purpose of moving these 
toes to market; and 

Whereas in the year 1944 very f 
cars were furnished and instead 
of Defer nsportation sent 
River Valley open gondola cars for 
pose of moving p toes 

Whereas after loading potatoes into such 
cars they beeame covered with snow and 
many of them froze and were spoiled; d 

Whereas the year 1944 was a repetition 
of the old story of “too little and too late” 
in that the Office of Defense Tran 
furnished an insufficient number of cars in 
which to transport potatoes, and many of 
the cars that were furnished came during 
the month of March, when they should have 
been supplied during January and February 
to avoid loss and spoilage; and 

Whereas the failure of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to give adequate con- 
sideration to the problem of moving these 
potatoes out of the Red River Valley area 
for 2 years in succession indicates y 
and mismanagement on the part of this V- 
ernmental agency; and 

Nhereas the potato-growing farmers of 
this area are greatly worried for fear that 
a similar situation may develop when the 
time comes to move the crop produced in 
1945, and this worry on their part may ad- 
versely affect the amount of potatoes to be 
produced this year: Now, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Congress of tre United 
States be requested to conduct an investiga- 
tion of the handling of this matter by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, to the end 





ices are 


shorta ge; 
shable food 
en time of 








pota- 











viata 
sportation 








inefficie: 


therefore, 





that any errors that were made in 1914 and 
1945 will not be repeated, a ] 
growers of the Red River Valley m 
assured that adequate refrigerated cars for 
the movement of their 1945 crop will be fur- 





nished at the proper time; be it furthe 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Presiding Officers of the S 
and the House of Representatives and é 
Members of the Congress cf the United 
States. 

Adonted by the Senate, State of M - 
sota, April 17, 1945 

JOON W. SNYDER, FEDERAL L N 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in ti 
RECORD 2@ ee 3 have received from 
John P. Gaty, € president and general 


manager of the. Becch Aircrait Corpo- 





ration, of Wichita, Kan commending 
the appointment by President Truman 
of John W. Snyder to be Federal Loan 


Administrator. 

The PRESIDENT protemnore. With- 

out objection, the letter will be received, 
rng nasoce referred , and printed in 

e RECORD. 

“The letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp as 
follows: 





Breech Arrcerarr CorroraTron 





Wichita, Kan April 18, 1945. 
The Honorahle ArTHuR CAPPER, 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Lesr SENATOR CAPFER: We note with pleas- 
ure that President has p ed 
John W. Snyder as F ¢ an Administr 
tor. This appointment pleases us very muc 


because of our personal acquaintanceship 








with Mr. Snycer. 

Ww know from persc m al experience it | 
is a courageous, efficient, and businesslike 
individual who has ample experience to han- 


aistinction 




















dle his new duties with elf 
and credit to the c 

At the beginning of our war program we 
I ed ce racts om the A . and ! 
t buile rplanes ch were bedly nee 
in the cde hse prog t < r 
into the war We mad ri- 
ous banks and to the C Y € 
Federal R ve I t K e t 
ben! would loan 1 ‘ 
Federal Re people st i 

iat a Gover ent cont S 
security for a loan. 

Because we were firmliv convin ? 
Was impossible to avoid and th: , of 
the utmost importance in ¢ 
the defense program, we had 
risks and had committed our ! 
expansion of buildings and fa i ne - 
sary for the purpose of fulfilliz G - 
ment contract ; 7 \ I 
We were ed e } 
we we facing ptcy 1 ( 
obtain pron e 
boen turned down by the bi 3, | €- 
g.ona id metropol dn 
re e but to turn Pr. C 

The writer went t igton for t 
purpose and without invoking any | cal 
assistance whatever, made application for . 
sistance to the R. F.C. Mr. John W cer 
carefully considered our application person- 
ally and within 24 hours of the time ap- 
plication made us a loan \ u 1 
ability to carry on our oper s until more 
formal arrangements could I é At 
later date, after we had had i 
to submit balance sheets i cot 
mentary evidence, a larger ican W rant 











AeAgY) 


D0 vad 
fo us and we continued to operate with 
R. F. C. financing for a considerable period 
of time 


It should be remembered that our com- 
pany, prior to the war, was a very small and 
unimportant organization. At the time that 
we applied to the R. F. C. we were attempting 
to finance contracts which aggregated ap- 
proximately fifteen times our average yearly 
business for the previous 2 years, and it was 


this fac which influenced most banks 

rainst u Feasonably encugh, they ques- 
tioned our ability to satisfactorily meet our 
contractual obligations, because of the fact 
that we had no record cf previous experience 
with handling that much business. The 
R. F. C. also raised this question, and we were 
foreed to admit that it was impossible for 
us to prove that we could handle our con- 


tractual obligations successfully and that 
they merely had to accept our opinion that 
we were capable of doing So. 

What I am trying to bring out in the fore- 
going discussion is the fact that John W. 
Snyder acted courageously and promptly in 
supporting cur particular part of the defense 
program at a time when other facilities were 
not available and when ordinary commercial 
banks were not interested. The fact that we 
later discharged all cur obligations to the 
ultimate satisfaction of all of the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned could not be known 
in advance to Mr. Snyder. He simply had to 
accept us at our face value and to risk very 
considerable sums of money backing us up 
for the sake of the defense program which 
was initiated by the Army and Navy. No 
question of politics wes involved, as we in- 
voked no political assistance, and Mr. Snyder 
did not inquire as to our personal politics, 
which, of course, happened to be Republican. 

We realize that our experience was only a 
small incident in connection with Mr. Sny- 
der’s duties. However, it does indicate the 
character and ability of the man in connec- 
tion with his fitness to assume the duties for 
which he has been selected by President 
Truman, 

We feel that President Truman has made 
an excellent choice and we respectfully rec- 
ommend Mr. John W. Snyder for your favore- 
able consideration. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. GaTY, 


Vice President, General Manager. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
submitted: 


By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 








S.118. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands on the 
Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Ariz without amendment 
(Rept. No. 194); 

S.497. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the purchase of public 
jands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 195); and 

H.R.17i9. A bill to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 196). 

By Mr. BILEO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H.R. 2687. A bill to grant the honorary 


rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 197). 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
the Library: 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary cf the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; withe 


out amendment 
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DILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.904. A bill to provide 20 days’ leave to 
enlisted men before honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S905. A bill for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. BARKLEY intrcduced Senate bill 906, 
which was passed, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

§.997. A bill to provide for the payment of 
interest on amounts payable under section 
501 of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Meap): 

S.908. A bill to reclassify the salaries of 
postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service; to establish uniform pro- 
cedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.909. A bill for the relicf of Hugh Ezan; 

to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

$.910. A bill to amend section 1 of an act 
entitled “An act to effect needed changes in 
the Navy ration,” approved March 2, 1933 
(Public, No. 411, 72d Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 


§.911. A bill authorizing the conveyance: 


of certain lands to the city of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution to establish 
the first week in October of each year as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. WILLIS (for himself, Mr. CaPEeHartT, 
Mr. Hatcn, Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. SHIPSTEAD) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 59, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO MRS. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill at 
this time, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. It is a bill granting the 
franking privilege to Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, widow of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is in the same 
terms which have been adopted on previ- 
ous occasions, as in the cases of the 
widow of Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Warren 
G. Harding, Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, and other widows 
of Presidents who have been granted the 
privilege of franking their mail when 
sent through the Postal Service. 

Some cof these measures have been 
enacted without reference to a com- 
mittee. In one or two cases they have 
been referred to a committee, but in 
view of the universal custom I assume 
there will be no objection to the present 
consideration of the bill I am now in- 
troducing. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the situation to be precisely as 
stated by the distinguished majority 
leader. The bill conforms with a long 
and unbroken precedent. I hope it may 
be speedily passed, 


ANNA 






















































































APRIL 20 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Js 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the pil] 
(S. $06) granting a franking privilege to 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, was read the 
first time by its title, second time at 
length, considered, ordered to be en. 
grossed for a third reading, recd the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter 
sent by the post by Anna Eleanor Rooseveit 
widow of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, under her written autograph signature 
be conveyed free of postage during her 
natural life. 


ICUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2907) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1£46, and for other pur- 
poses, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 

[Mr. HICKENLOOPER asked and obtained 
Icave to have printed in the Recorp notes 
on the boxcar situation in Iowa, prepared 
by» the Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Iowa, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, which appear 
in the Appendix | 


THE MEAT SHORTACS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the meat shoriave and 
the apparent increase in the shortage, 
I should like to read a telegram I re- 
ceived this morning from Mr. B. ¢, 
Northington, vice president and general 
manager of the Blackhawk Hotels Co., 
addressed to me. It is as follows: 


DAvENPoRT, Iowa, April 18, 1945, 

Senator EcurKe HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir. Through a subsidiary company, 
we operate the cafeterias and all line feeding 
of civilian personnel under contract to the 
Navy at the naval ammunition depot, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., and for the Iowa ordnance plant 
under contract with Day & Zimmerman at 
Burlington Iowa serving a total of approxi- 
mately 20,000 meais a day to the civilian per- 
sonnel of these establishments. Under date 
of April 16, Associated Press release, the 
O. P. A. authorized increased allotments of 
various types of tocd for isolated workers on 
Government jobs This gesture is very mis- 
leading, in our case, at any rate. We have 
had no point problem, but have reached 
the point where it is practically impossible 
to secure meats and cooking fats of any kind, 
including fowl and fish. If there isn’t some- 
thing done to supply foodstuff to such orgon- 
izations, it will definitely hurt the war effort. 
If you would like, I can have the command- 
ing officers or managers of these establish- 
ments confirm this wire. The matter has 
been taken up with the district War Food 
Administration office and the Office of Price 
Administration in Chicago, but with no re- 
lief. Isn't there something that can be 
done? The situation is just as serious for 
hotels, but of course, we are not expecting 
any special consideration for them. A simi- 
lar wire is going to Senator Wuerry, of Ne- 
braska, whom I know personally. Won't you 
try and get us some relief? 
B. C. NoRTHINGTON, 

Vice President and General Manager, 
Blackhawk Hotels Co. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE DEATH 
OF MAJ. GEN. MAURICE ROSE 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 





1945 


.do (Mr. JoHNsON] and I have request- 
ed from the Secretary of War a report 
en the circumstances surrounding the 
ceath of Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, who 
was killed in action on March 30, 1945. 
The Secretary has written us a letter 
on the subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the letter 
of April 17, 1945, from Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This will acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of April 5, 1945, wherein you request 
that vou be furnished information concern- 
ing the death of Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, 
who was killed in action on March 30, 1945. 

The commanding general of the European 
theater of operations has been requested to 
submit to the War Department a full report 
of all the facts in connection with the death 
of General Rose. Information which has 
been received discloses that during the late 
afternoon of March 30, 1945, General Rose 
was proceeding along a route in an armored 
column in the vicinity of Paderhorn, Ger- 
many, when the column was fired upon by 
German tanks to the front. General Rose di- 
rected the air forces in the vicinity to bomb 
the enemy tanks which seemed to be on the 


I 


road along which the column was traveling. 
The fighter bombers attacked the tanks and it 
was thought at that time that two or three 


of the German vehicles were left burning. 
However, the tanks continued to fire on the 
column, hitting a vehicle up forward and 


setting it afire, blocking the road. The 
enemy tanks then continued to fire the 
length of the column and several vehicles 
were hi.. Shortly, thereafter, gunfire was 
noticed coming from the rear of General 


Rose's position and he then realized that the 
column had been cut. The report reveals 
that he attempted to contact the column 
commander by radio in order to have artillery 
adjusted on the hostile forward tanks; how- 
ever, he was unable to make radio contact 
with the commander. It was dark by this 
time and General Rose moved forward to 
contact the commander. Several of the ve- 
hicles in the armored column were on fire and 
the Germans continued firing, lighting up 
the area with flares. 

In moving forward, General Rose avoided 
several hostile tanks by moving cross country 
but later returned to the road where other 
German tanks were encountered. General 
Rose was riding in a peep, accompanied by 
his aide and his driver, and two of the enemy 
tanks were successfully eluded without the 
peep being fired upon but, because of the 
narrow road, the peep collided with the right 
front fender of a third tank. When the Ger- 
man tank commander shouted excitedly, Gen- 
eral Rose and his party dismounted with 
their hands above their heads and, being 
unable to understand what the tank com- 
mander was saying, believed that they were 
being called upon to surrender their weapons. 
The aide, who was wearing a shoulder holster, 
dropped it to the ground. It appears that 
when the aide disposed of his pistol, the 
turret gunner opened fire with a light auto- 
matic weapon and General Rose fell forward. 
Realizing that the enemy did not intend to 
take the party prisoners, the aide jumped into 
a ditch on the side of the road and escaped, 
although he was fired upon frequently. The 
Griver took another route and also escaped. 

General Rose served his country valiantly 

nd the death of this outstanding officer is a 
eat loss to our armed forces. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 
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EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). The question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEwWarT] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Gurney Murdock 
Bankhead Hart O’Daniel 
Barkley Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hawkes Radcliffe 
Briggs Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Buck Hoey Robertson 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Stewart 
Capper La Follette Tait 
Chandler McCarran Taylor 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Connally McFarland Tunnell 
Cordon McKellar Walsh 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Wilson 
Gerry Mitchell 

Guffey Moore 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the 
Senator from New York [ Mr. Meap], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS|] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray! are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent on official business. 

The Senator frora North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. BiiBo], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. OverRToN], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are absent attending 
committee meetings and public busi- 
ness pertaining to their respective States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers! is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Florida (Mr. PEep- 
PER] are detained in a conference at the 
White House. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt], the Senator from 
Maine [(Mr. BReEwsTER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON=- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, THomas] 
is absent because of illness, 


3603 


The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosBey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota | Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The following Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reen], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Writs], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I arrived just a few seconds 
too late to answer the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ReEcorD will so show. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] as a substi- 
tute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
and other Senators to the pending bill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, inas- 
much as tiie bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 is now 
before the Senate, and inasmuch as an 
amendment has been offered by *he Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], for 
himself and other Senators, to guarantee 
a certain amount of training to the 
18-year-old inductees before they are 
placed in actual combat duty, I thought 
it timely and appropriate that I call the 
attention of the Senate to the amend- 
ment which I have offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee and other Sen- 
ators. When amendment of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act was under 
consideration on October 223, 1942, I 
offered an amendment to the then pend- 
ing bill, as follows: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducted 
under this act, shall be placed in actual 
combat duty beyond the territorial bound- 
aries of continental United States until after 
he has had at least 1 year’s military train- 
ing following his induction. 


Mr. President, that amendment was 
adopted by the Senate on a yea-and- 
nay vote, and was later stricken out by 
the conference committee. Since that 
time we have had more than 2 years of 
experience. Possibly some who then fa- 
vored the amendment have changed 
their minds with reference to it. Some 
who were not in favor of it at that time 
may have had,some experiences which 
cause them to favor it at this time. 

I have received a great many letters 
bearing on this subject from citizens of 
my State. Iam advised that many other 
Senators have likewise received quite a 
few letters pertaining to the 18-year-old 
boys who were placed in foreigius combat 
duty with less than 12 months’ training. 
As a sample of some of the letters which 
I have received, I should like to read at 
this time a letter which I received from 
Austin, Tex., dated March 31. This let- 
ter is from Mrs. Bertha E. Kinser, and 
reads as follows: 

AusTIN, Tex., March 31, 1945. 

DEAR FRIEND: Received your letter of March 
21. It was indeed nice of you to express to 
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us your sympathy in the loss cf our only 
child, our little 18-year-old son, John D. 
Kinser. Bless his heart; he lived a beautiful 
life. He only had 3 months and 10 days’ 
training before being sent overseas for com- 
bat. He left P.O. E. around January 18 or 
20, and was killed February 20. We had 
planned great things for our son, but God 
had a greater plan. John had given his life 
for special work at the age of 16; he had 
been called as a medical missionary. He 
had started to the University of Texas and 
was making good grades when he was called 
to serve his country. He also served his Lord. 
While he was training at Camp Wolters he 
was song leader in chapel choir. I am very 
proud of all the beautiful things he did for 
his Lord and Country. Hewas seriously 
burned on his right hand the second day 
he was at Camp Wolters; he went along with 
his training as though he hadn’t been hurt. 

John was a gocd friend of yours. He would 
always get up early on Sunday morning to 
hear you over the radio when you were living 
in Austin. He was a great Boy Scout. 

Since John was such a good Christian, 
loved his church, the West Austin Baptist 
Church, we are giving a library, to be called 
he John Dolph Kinser Memorial Library. We 
had saved money for John to go to school; 
now since he is gone we want to build a 
memorial for him. If you would care to 
give a book or anything in his memory we 
would be very grateful to you. 

We are having his memorial service on 
April 19, John’s birthday. If you are in 
Texas would like to have you come. His 
Army chaplain from Mineral Wells will be 
here. 

Thanks again for your nice letter. May 
God bless you in your work. We pray for 
your dear boys. 

Sincerely, 
BerTHA E. KINSER. 


Mr. President, that letter is from a 
mother who lost her son, and who feels 
that he had insufficient training before 
being sent into combat. 

I have before me a letter from Mrs. A. 
Underwood, of Itasca, Tex. The letter is 
as follows: 

Irasca, TEx., April 16, 1945. 
Senator W. Lre O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in regard 
to my 18-year-old son who has on April 15, 
1945, finished his 17-weeks basic training at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

On the 2ist of April he has his orders to 
ship to a California camp and with a few 
weeks of additional training will probably be 
sent overseas for foreign duty. 

Now Senator, my son did not finish high 
school and entered service with the War 
Department promising any man that he was 
entitled to 1 year’s training before combat 
and our small town has experienced any 
number of men from Itasca that has not had 
over 6 months’ training and some less—that 
have already given their lives, and in some 
way the mothers and fathers must stand up 
for the rights that are due eyery one in these 
United States. And in some way we have got 
to impress on you—our Senators—to protect 
us as it should be done. 

This bill in Congress that has been pend- 
ing—probably until the war is over—as to 
sending our boys that are 18 across. But s0 
far nothing is being done about it. But I 
earnestly plead with you to use your influence 
in getting this bill passed. And if there is 
any way you can help me in any way as to 
this child having to go across so soon, please 
let me hear from you at once. 

I am sincerely, 

Mrs. A. UNDERWOOD. 


I wish to read another letter on this 
subject. This letter is from Miss Alice 
Carman, of Austin, Tex., and reads as 
follows: 
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AusTINn, Tex., March 30, 1945. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O’DANIEL: For many years I 
have taught English in the Austin Senior 
High School. During that time I have, of 
course, taught hundreds of 18-year-old boys, 
and it is in their behalf and at the request 
of many parents that I am writing you. To 
us it seems criminal to send these immature 
and inexperienced boys over as replacements 
without at least 12 months’ training, as was 
solemnly promised about 2 years ago when 
Congress amended the Draft Act so as to au- 
thorize the drafting of 18-year-old boys. 

We, your friends and supporters, are, there- 
fore, asking that when the Draft Act is re- 
enacted before May 15 you vote against send- 
ing over 18-year-Olds as replacements with- 
out a year’s training. 


Very truly yours, 
(Miss) ALtice CARMAN. 


Mr. President, I have a large file of let- 
ters of similar nature. Some of the let- 
ters are in the form of petitions signed 
by many persons. I believe that most 
of those letters and petitions are sent 
as a result of what the people of this 
Nation consider to be a breach of prom- 
ise on the part of the War Department. 
Without any criticism whatever of the 
War Department, I believe it is well 
known that when the Senate adopted the 
substitute amendment, to which I have 
just referred, and when that amend- 
ment was sent to the committee on con- 
ference, the War Department, I think, 
made some promise that it would give 12 
months’ training to the 18-year-old and 
19-year-old boys, but that it preferred 
that it not be made mandatory in the 
form of an amendment or in the form of 
a statute. Therefore, the amendment 
was stricken from th: bill at that time. 

As I said before, I know that many 
Senators have heard from their constit- 
uents. They have received some very 
sad letters. I presume that almost every 
Senator has received mail on this sub- 
ject. Of course, every Senator has a very 
sympathetic heart and understanding; 
we all grieve witu the parents who lose 
their sons, whether they be 18 years old, 
19 years old, or older. But we are in a 
war, and we are facing realities. While 
we take into consideration the sacrifices 
and the heart throvs of our constituents, 
we must also legislate on sound prin- 
ciples. I desire to recall to the Senate 
that the substitute amendment which I 
proposed and which was adopted by the 
Senate more than 2 years ago was based 
on sound principles. At that time I 
argued that the amendment should be 
adopted principally for two sound rea- 
sons. The first was that practically 
every general and every member of the 
Army and Navy staffs had told us and 
had made public statements to the effect 
that the youth of this Nation, the young 
boys, made the best soldiers. That was 
the argument used in favor of lowering 
the draft age to 18 years. They gave all 
kinds of reasons and cited cases to show 
that the young men of this Nation—the 
boys, I may say—made the best soldiers, 
and therefore they wished to have the 
draft age limit reduced to 18 years. Tak- 
ing them at their word, we reduced the 
draft age limit to 18 years, because I 
think the Senate desires to work in per- 
fect harmony with the generals and the 
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General Staffs who are conducting this 
war. 

Then those generals told us eng 
brought evidence and testimony to show 
that all our soldiers—18-year-old, j9- 
year-old, and older ones—made better 
soldiers if they received 12 months’ trzin. 
ing before being placed in combat ser co, 
Therefore, the Senate, being desirous of 
having the best army in the world, and 
taking the word of our generals at its 
true worth, lowered the age limit so that 
we would have plenty of young men, 
young blood, in our Army. We also took 
them at their word when they said our 
soldiers would be much better soldiers 
if they had 12 months’ training. So at 
the time that amendment was submitted 
its adoption was urged on the basis of 
those two sound, fundamental reasons, 
about which there was no dispute. The 
amendment was adopted, I believe, be- 
cause the Senate wished that the United 
States have a good army. Therefore, we 
gave the generals and admirals, the 
Army and the Navy, the youth of our 
land, and we insisted that our youth have 
the training as specified by the respon- 
sible heads of our War Department, 
which was 12 months of training. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the interest of not 
having the REcorpD give an erroneous im- 
pression regarding the attitude of the 
Chief of Staff, who furnished us the in- 
formation regarding the policy of the 
War Department, I desire to read from 
page 3569 of the Recorp, where there ap- 
pears printed a letter written by General 
Marshall to the then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The letter is dated October 23, 1942. 
That date was just 2 days before the vote 
was taken on the amendment to which 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas has referred, and the Senate had 
before it the following statement of 
policy, which is directly contrary to the 
claim that any promise had been made 
by the War Department to give young 
men 12 months’ training in every case: 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and undesir- 
able to hold a man out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under any such 
mandate. We would, in effect, have to pu' 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
shelf” after their essential training had been 
completed before we could use them. In the 
Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
would be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
I am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 20. 


That was the attitude of the Depart- 
ment, The Department was eager to give 
those men 12 months’ training when- 
ever and wherever it was necessary, 
but it saw clearly that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on efficiently if by statute 
we should fix an arbitrary time limit on 
the training which each man of the age 
of 18 should receive. 

I appreciate the opportunity to put this 
statement and quotation in the RrecorpD 
in order that a misapprehension about 
the then position of the War Department 
may not arise from tlie REcorp, 
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My. O'DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
om Vermont. I think my statement 
. that we had been assured by certain 
mbers of the Army and Navy that 12 
months of training would be given. I 
mentioned no names. I realize that 
there is a possible difference of thought 
among Army and Navy men along that 
line. However, it was quite generally 
understood throughout the Nation, as 
proved by some of the letters I have re- 
ceived, that assurance had been given 
that our boys 18 and 19 years old would 
receive 12 months of training before 
being placed in foreign combat duty. I 
think that assurance is possibly borne 
out by statements made on the floor of 
the Senate at that time. I wish to quote 
from a statement made by the beloved 
but now departed Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, who was quite active in the 
debate at that time. On October 23, 
1942, he said: 

Immediately after the bill was introduced 
to take boys of 18 and 19 there came the cry 
from the country—perhaps mostly from the 
mothers of the boys—“My boy is too young.” 


fr 
V i 
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History is full of testimony from experts ti.at 
a soldier ought to be trained for at least 1 
year. We ought not to take an 18-year-old 

y and put him into combat without ade- 
cuate training. So the suggestion was made 
to amend the bill so as to make sure that he 
would not be put into combat service until 


r he had been trained for a year. 

There immediately arose a cry, which has 

ne all over the country, from the same men 
who have been telling us all along that a 
‘ training is necessary, “We do not 

t that amendment in the bill. We do not 
want any restriction.” 

As I said yesterday, what conclusion must 
follow? The people of the country, and es- 
pecially the mothers of the boys, immedi- 

ly say, “Such a provision would only do 
what you have always said was necessary 
with soldiers of all ages.” I wonder why 
there is . ny objection to following that plan 

nd putting it in the law. 

Probahly our leaders intend to give the 
boys a year or more of training before they 
are put into combat service. The conclu- 
sion that is drawn all over the country, that 
i proposed to put men into combat serv- 
ice without a year’s training, may be unjus- 

d; but I submit that it is a universal 

Rightly or wrongly, the mothers of 

the boys have the idea that their boys are to 

be put into combat service before they heve 
had a year’s training. 

So far as the 18-year-old boys are con- 
cerned, we can relieve that anguish by adopt- 
ing this amendment. It is exactly in line 
with what the military authorities have al- 
ways said ought to be done with every army. 
Why not doit? Why not relieve the anxiety 
of mothers and other relatives of these boys 
by assuring them that the boys will not be 
rushed into combat service until they are 
adequately trained? That would not fully 
cor pensate many of them. It would not al- 
leviate all the agony and heartbreak, but it 
would probably go as far as we can go. 


Mr. President, I have read a statement 
made by our former colleague, Senator 
Norris, in order to show what the gen- 
eral impression was at the time. I have 
not attempted to identify the generals or 
idmirals who made the statement, but 
nevertheless the statement was made. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANTEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Has the Senator read 
from a debate which took place in the 
Senate with reference to an amendment 
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which was offered at the time the original 
act was under consideration? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; I have quoted 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Octo- 
ber 23, 1942. At that time the Senate 
was discussing an amendment which I 
had submitted, providing for 12 months 
of training for men under 20 years of 
age before being put into actual combat, 

Mr. MOORE. Was the amendment 
agreed to? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; but later it was 
rejected in the conference. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I have read the state- 
ment to show that at that time we were 
basing our contention for the amend- 
ment on two fundamental principles. 
Since then we have received many let- 
ters and have had the benefit of much 
experience. We know what has taken 
place since then. We know that many of 
our boys 18 and 19 years of age received 
insufficient training before being placed 
into combat. The mother to whom I just 
referred—Mrs. Bertha E. Kinser, of Aus- 
tin, Tex.—stated that with only 3 months 
and 10 days’ training her boy was sent 
overseas to combat duty where he was 
killed within another month. At the 
time we were legislating in October 1942 
we were not doing so based on emotional 
considerations. We were legislating on 
sound principles intended to secure for 
this Nation the best army on earth. Of 
course, we extend our sympathies to all 
mothers and fathers of boys who have 
been killed. It is a great sacrifice for 
parents to lose their boys through any 
cause. But, at that time we were legis- 
lating on the basis of two sound funda- 
mental truths. One of them was that we 
had been told by many Army officials— 
and it was generaily understood—that 
we would have a much stronger army if 
we inducted younger boys because they 
made better soldiers than the older ones. 
The second fundamental truth was that 
abundant testimony had been given to 
the effect that the boys would develop 
into better soldiers if they received at 
least 12 months of training before being 
sent into active combat. So the amend- 
ment, based on the two fundamental 
truths which I have described, was 
agreed to. The Senate was endeavoring 
to make possible the development of the 
best army this Nation could produce. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. My understand- 
ing of the difference between the sub- 
stitute and the amendment is that the 
substitute would require that a soldier 
receive a year’s training before being 
sent into combat, whereas the amend- 
ment would require that 6 months’ train- 
ing be given any inductee 19 years of age 
or less, before sending him into combat. 
Is that the real difference? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator has 
stated correctly the difference between 
the amendment and the substitute which 
I have offered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Was not the sub- 
stitute to which the Senator has re- 
ferred agreed to by the Senate in 1942? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; it was agreed to 
in the form of an amendment. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me 
that a much better reason exists for the 
adoption of the Senator’s substitute to- 
day than existed in 1942. At that time 
the Nation was confronted with the ne- 
cessity of creating quickly a great army, 
and today such an army has already been 
created. I think the substitute of the 
Senator from Texas is well worth while. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. In 1942, when the 
amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
it was opposed by the military authori- 
ties, was it not? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; it was opposed 
by the military authorities. But, at the 
same time they assured us, or at least the 
general impression so prevailed through- 
out the Nation, that we had been as- 
sured by the Army officials that the 
boys would receive 12 months of train- 
ing. However, the Army officials, did 
not want the assurance written into the 
statutes. 

Mr. MOORE. My understanding is 
that their position is the same now, ex- 
cept that they do place men into com- 
bat service without first giving them 6 
months of training. 

Mr. O’'DANIEL. Yes. We have re- 
ceived all kinds of evidence to the effect 
that since then many boys under 20 years 
of age were placed in active combat serv- 
ice abroad without having received 12 
months of training, or even 6 months’ 
training. 

Mr. MOORE. I assume that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs rejected this 
proposal. Am I correct in my under- 
standing in that regard? 

Mr. ODANIEL. My proposal was not 
submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I do not know whether or not 
the Stewart amendment was submitted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
I can answer the question. 

The substance of the Stewart amend- 
ment was offered in committee by the 
Senator from West Virginia | Mr. Rrever- 
coms]. Because of the parliamentary 
Situation involved, and because of the 
impending termination date, it was 
pointed out, as it has been stated here 
in the Senate, that it would be better to 
pass the Selective Service Extension Act 
as an act by itself. We were told that 
it would be disastrous to the war effort 
if the Selective Service Act should cease 
to be law on the 15th of May, approxi- 
mately 3 weeks from new. It was 
pointed out that, because of the parlia- 
mentary situation, it would be better to 
offer these amendments in the form of 
separate bills. The question of the 
rightness or wrongness in connection 
with 18-year-old inductees was not, I 
am very sure, in the minds of most of the 
Senators who were interested in the 
matter. 

As chairman of the committee I am, 
of course, opposed to the amendments. 
If they come before the Senate in the 
form of bills I will use every argument 
of which I am capable in opposing them. 


I think that 
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In the committee it was stated that we 
should keep this bill clean so that it could 
be passed and relieve our minds of a 
great worry. 

The Senator knows the difficulties we 
have experienced in the Military Affairs 
Committee. The parliamentary situa- 
tion is not a simple one in times like the 
present, and those of us who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of these acts 
wish to keep them from being contro- 
versial in nature. I am sure the Senate 
could conceive of nothing which would be 
more disastrous to the war effort than 
to allow the basic law on which we are 
waging our part of the war, and on which 
the Army is being raised and trained, 
to be interfered with or curtailed in its 
effect. That is the argument which I 
made to the Senator from Montana. I 
said that no matter what amendment 
might be agreed to, my answer would 
be the same. If we must discuss the 
merits of the proposals I should like to 
discuss them from the standpoint not 
of the parliamentary situation involved, 
but the rightness and the wrongness of 


inducting 18-year-old boys into the 
Army. 
Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 


Utah will admit, will he not, that this 
amendment is germane and relevant? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
it is germane, but the 15th of May is 
upon us. No one has questioned the 
right of the Senator or the right of the 
Senate to ainend the bill up and down. 
The only thing the Senator from Utah 
is trying to say is that there is another 
consideration and we are trying to do the 
wise thing in the light of the present 
circumstances. We all have certain 
rights, we all have certain privileges and 
no one wants to take rights and privileges 
away from anybody, but there is an un- 
derlying factor, which has to do with the 
wisdom of the action proposed. That is 
all the Senator from Utah is trying to 
say. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator from Utah that 
all Senators have certain rights, but this 
is the place to exercise those rights and 
settle these matters; I shall gladly abide 
by the decision of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I may point out that when the Senator 
from Texas says that he will gladly abide 
by the decision of the United States Sen- 
ate he is only stating one-half of the 
story. The present law comes to an end 
onthe 15th of May, and any amendment 
which the Senate might adopt would 
have to receive the approval of the House 
of Representatives. We know the incli- 
nation to stand on rights and we know 
about conferences, and so it can readily 
be seen that it is not merely a matter of 
the will and decision of the Senate of the 
United States, but it is a matter of the 
will and decision of the Congress of the 
United States. When it comes to an 
amendment of this kind there is a great 
deal of difference between the Congress 
of the United States and the Senate of 
the United States, particularly when a 
time limit is already provided in the law. 
If amendments were adopted the most 
vital law on the statute books, so far as 
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the war is concerned, might come to an 
end in the midst of the war. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I will extend my 
statement to include also the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Utah refers to the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the light of the fact that the 
present law must be extended by May 15. 
That is almost a month away. I havea 
great respect for the opinion of the able 
Senator from Utah, who is chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, upon 
which I serve, but I would point out that 
this bill has been out of the committee 
now for quite some time and has been 
upon the calendar, and I cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any danger in the 
parliamentary situation. Certainly we 
can proceed with amendments or substi- 
tutes and act upon them, send them to 
conference, and certainly dispose of this 
whole question and extend the selective- 
service law before May 15. I cannot be 
persuaded that there is the least danger 
in the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from West Virginia can 
speak for the House of Representatives, 
if he can speak for the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the acceptance of a con- 
ference report, then all that he says is 
very valid and very true, but I would not 
take that chance. We must consider the 
parliamentary situation in the light of 
the war situation. I should like to see 
the bill to extend the Selective Service 
Act kept clean, practically as it came to 
us from the House of Representatives, go 
to the President, be signed and become 
alaw. There would then be no question 
in anybody’s mind. Amendments could 
be offered as separcte bills. Everyone 
knows why the amendments are offered; 
everyone understands that; but a dead 
line is not a new thing in the history of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
I say it is vital that the bill be promptly 
passed, and I, for one, would not want in 
any sense to be responsible for interfer- 
ing with or delaying its passage at a 
time such as this. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, I merely wish to 
say a word in reply. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. If the Senator from 
West Virginia desires to reply I will yield 
to him, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, the 
Senator from West Virginia cannot 
speak for what the House of Represent- 
atives will do, and I am sure the Senator 
from Utah would not attempt to say 
what the House of Representatives will 
do, or that he would say that they would 
delay this matter and action on it when 
they will have almost a month from this 
day to act upon it, and certainly will 
have 3 weeks within which they may act. 
When the able Senator from Utah speaks 
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of sending it as a clean measure to the 
House of Representatives, by which 1 
take it he means without amendment 
I think the bill would be much cleaney 
if it had attached to it this protection 
this needed safeguard upon the subject 
of training of these men, because it js 
just as imperative and just as much 
needed new as any part of the selectiye- 
service law. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his remarks, ang 
I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President. 
will the Senator yield to me for one 
more statement? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield if it is acree. 
able to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As to my 
statement in regard to keeping the bill 
clean, of course everyone realizes what 
I meant, namely, that we should accept 
the House bill so that there would be no 
necessity for a conference and the par- 
liamentary situation would not be tan- 
gled. It will be remembered by every 
Senator present that the Senate had its 
own bill, of which I was the sponsor, for 
the extension of the Selective Service 
Act. In committee I myself argued 
against my own bill because the bill from 
the House of Representatives came over, 
and I was anxious not to have the par- 
liamentary situation complicated in any 
way and not to have anything interfere 
with the extension of this act at this 
time. 

I will say that the bill which was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Utah was a 
much finer bill than the one now pend- 
ing, from the standpoint of the war and 
from the standpoint of my understand- 
ing of the selective service, but all such 
considerations went out the window 
when I realized the parliamentary situa- 
tion. Every Senator who has had ex- 
perience with such matters must realize 
how desperate the situation will be if 
we allow this amendment to go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I now yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I think 
the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee will agree that the merits of 
this amendment were not really con- 
sidered by the committee, but the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia and others was re- 
jected because of the parliamentary 
situation. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
that is a correct statement. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, of course, was 
for the amendment, but when it came 
to a vote and the question was put, the 
view of the committee was sustained, 
not on the theory that the argument of 
the Senator from West Virginia in re- 
gard to his amendment was not valid, 
but because of the need of keeping the 
bill without amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Of course, everyone no 
doubt agrees as to the necessity for the 
extension of the Selective Service Act: 
there can be no doubt about that. Bu! 
as to the parliamentary situation, it 
seems to me that if it was thought this 
amendment, if adopted, would delay the 



















































































nd the time of the expiration of 
the objection would be valid, 
nnot understand, the need being 
_ why the House of Representa- 
1 the Senate could not agree on 
ndment if they are in favor 


“HOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
ourse, have not spoken against 
ndment, that is those who are 
to the amendment have not so 
1a word against it on the floor 
senate. 

senator from Massachusetts put 
RecorpD a letter from the Navy 
tment opposing these amend- 
and I have in my pocket a letter 
Chief of Staff, who opposes the 
nts. The War Department is 
them. Under those circum- 
I have not argued the question. 
MOORE. I think it is true that 
| and Navy Departments both 
the amendments upon the 


THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 
MOORE. I thank the Senator. 
REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
Senator from Texas yield? 

. O'DANIEL. I ypield. 
REVERCOMB. Before we leave 
icular question as to the wisdom 
lacing an amendment on the bill 
ing for the extension of the selec- 
rvice law, I should like to point 
Senators that if this is a wise 
ion—and we who sponsor it and 
think it is—then it should be acted 
t once. If it is not placed in the 
an amendment, then we are going 
y action on legislation which 
i be passed. That is one very good 
n why it should be attached to the 
san amendment, 

e again, I see no danger, from the 
ive standpoint, because we cer- 
have time to act, and certainly the 
of Representatives has time to ac- 
r reject any amendment we may 


THOMAS of Utah. Let me ask 
itor a question. If the House of 
ntatives rejects an amendment of 
nate, will the Senator from Wect 
lia sustain a conference report 
cin his own amendment is rejected? 
REVERCOMB. I will take no ac- 
hich will prevent the extension of 
lective-service law. 

ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
Senator from Texas yield? 

'. O'DANIEL. I yield. 

'r, ELLENDER. I had occasion to 
iss this matter with one of the con- 
es on the House side, and he told 
pecifically that in his opinion under 
dition would the House agree to 
amendment now proposed. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
nted the amendment, and given the 
ons for its adoption, which were the 
me reasons I gave when I presented a 
stitute amendment 2 years ago. I 
do not intend to delay action at all. I 

m in favor of the amendment, of course. 
[ also favor the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Ten- 
I e \Mr, STEWART] and those who are 
coauthors of his amendment. If 
amendment shall fail, I shall sup- 


port the original amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee |Mr. StTeEw- 
ART]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, of 
course, I shail support the pending bill. 
It is a vital war measure, and the selec- 
tive-service law must be continued un- 
til the war is won. I should not want to 
do anything that would jeopardize its 
passage, or which would impair its effec- 
tiveness in administration, but I shall 
support the pending amendment, offered 
by the able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
©TEwaRT! and others. I shall support it 
because I think, under the circumstances, 
in view of the history of this legislation, 
Congress owes a duty to the country, 
particularly to those who will be affected 
by the legislation, who are or who will 
soon become 18 years of age, to afford 
them the protection which the amend- 
ment would give. 

At the time Congress was considering 
the lowering of the draft age to include 
18-year-old youths, certainly the impres- 
sion was given to the people, a definite 
impression, if not a positive assurance, 
that draftees of 18 years would be given 
12 months’ military training before they 
would be pressed into combat service. 

I know that high military authorities 
have now interpreted the language they 
used at that time with respect to this 
matter as indicating that it would be 
their purpose and their hope that such 
extended training might be given to these 
youths. But I know that the people of 
this Nation understood at the time that 
they were to receive a year’s training be- 
fore being placed in combat service. 

Mr. President, that obligation on the 
part of the Government to the people 
affected—and I construe it and regard it 
as an obligation—has not been carried 
out. I do not wish to be critical of the 
military authorities. In war, conditions 
change, and they change rapidly, and 
what we plan today may have to be 
altered, and what we believe and conceive 
to be the wise course today may, because 
of events which happen tomorrow, turn 
out to be not so desirable, and we may be 
presented with an entirely different pic- 
ture. But the war has now progressed 
sufficiently far on the road to victory that 
I think the Congress not only has the 
right, as has been said, but it now be- 
comes the duty of Congress, while we are 
considering the extension of the selec- 
tive-service law, to put into the bill this 
provision, which would safeguard and 
protect youths of tender years whom it is 
proposed that we continue to induct into 
the military service. 

Wo one would attempt to justify the 
pressing of an 18-year-old boy into serv- 
ice without having given to him adequate 
military training, of such a character 
and to such an extent not only as to 
enable him to take care of himself in 
battle but also to make him more efli- 
cient and effective as a fighting soldier. 

Six months is not too little. If I were 
following my own judgment and opinion 
as to the amount of training required 
and necessary, I should much prefer to 
support the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL } 
to make the time 1 year. But we must 
take into consideration the exigencies 
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which arise in war, and if we adopted 
that amendment we might impose a 
condition or restriction which would op- 
erate in some instances to handicap 
those of our military leaders who actu- 
ally have the responsibility for leader- 
ship in the conduct of military opera- 
tions. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. With reference to 
the 12 months’ period of training which 
is specified in the substitute amendment 
which I have offered, I may say that 
the 12 months’ time limit is not my own 
selection, nor did I pick the 12 months’ 
training period out of thin air. That 
12-month period of training has been 
advocated and specified and claimed to 
be necessary by many of the foremost 
military men of our Nation. That is 
why I chose 12 months. It was because 
that seemed to be the minimum length 
of time required to give proper training 
to a young man, or an older man for that 
matter, according to the military author- 
ities. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not disagree with the conclusions 
stated by the able Senator from Texas. 
As I have just stated, Ishould much pre- 
fer to support his amendment, but in 
deference to and out of consideration 
for what may now be and what may be- 
come—for no one can definitel; foresee 
what may happen—the compelling ne- 
cessity of making use of some of the 
18-year-olds in combat service before 
they have been in training for the period 
of a year, I think the amendment pro- 
viding for 6 months’ training represents 
the best judgment the Senate could ex- 
ercise at this time. Certainly 6 months’ 
training ought to be the minimum. I 
think the responsibility rests on Con- 
gress, as we extend the selective train- 
ing and service law, to declare what shall 
be a minimum time of training. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we can 
safely leave determination of the matter 
entirely to the discretion of the military 
authorities. We have done that in the 
past. We recall their assurances. I am 
persuaded that the military authorities 
definitely intended that what they stated 
when the measure was under considera- 
tion to lower the draft ave to 18 years 
should be considered and accepted by 
the country as an assurance that the 
18-year-old boys would not be pressed 


will 


into combat service. I think they defi- 
nitely intended to convey that impres- 
sion at the time. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I, of course, realize 
that the Senator from Arkansas is in 


thorough accord with the principles in- 
volved in both amendments. The point 
I was trying to make was that the length 
of time of training was determined by 
the military authorities themselves, in- 
asmuch as many of them have frequently 
stated that 12 months training was nec- 
essary for any soldier. It would appeat 
to me that the Chief of Staff, or the mili- 
tary authorities of cur Army and Navy 











aenkod 
wVIva 


who are now opposed to both amend- 
ments, are opposed to them on the 
fround that they do not want any statu- 
tory limitation whatever made with re- 
spect to the length of training they give, 
and they are just as much oppsed to the 
amendment providing for a 6 months’ 
period of training as they are to the 
amendment providing for a 12 months’ 
xeviod of training. Consequently it ap- 
pears to me that when we contend for 
adequate training for our youth we 
should contend for what is generally ac- 
cepted as the proper length of time to 
train them, which is generally under- 
stood to be 12 months, and stand or fall 
on that principle. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Iam 
supporting the amendment providing for 
6 months’ training because I do not be- 
lieve that an amendment which provices 
that a floor of 6 months shall be placed 
2s a minimum for the training which an 
i3-ycear-old should receive before he goes 
into battle will at all hamper or, at any 
rate, seriously hamper the military au- 
ihorities in mecting the responsibilities 
they have for marshaling and making 
the best use of our forces to fight this war. 

Mr. President, yesterday afternoon 
some of the able Senators in discussing 
the amendment providing for 6 months’ 
training pointed out that the amend- 
ment does not dcfine what the military 


training should be. The amendment 
provides: 
That no man under 19 years of age who 
is inducted into the land or naval forces 
naer the provisions of this act shall be 
ordered into actual combat service until 
r he has been given at least 6 months of 
military training. 
That provision might be subject to the 


interpretation that so long as an 18-year 
old has been in the service for 6 months 
he would be eligible for combat duty. I 
know that no military authorities could 
possibly place such an interpretation 
on the language if it were adopted, if 
they had a desire to carry out the will 
of Congress. If such an interpretation 
were placed on the language it would 
be a violation of the spirit of the law 
end I think a violation of the letter of 
the law. It would be a violation of the 
and the letter of the law if the 
amendinent were interpreted to mean 
that a soldier could merely be placed in 
uniform or in a clerical job or something 
like that for a pericd of 6 months, and 
t 


spirit 


a 


tT 
n immediately thereafter sent into 
active combat service. I know that no 
military commander could possibly read 
the debates which have taken place in 
connection with this measure without 
knowing that it is the will and intent 
of Congress in adopting the amendment 
that the inductees shall receive 6 months’ 
military training of the character and to 
the extent calculated actually to equip 
the inductees for combat duty. 
Yesterday during the discussion of 
this phase of the matter I thought I 
would propose an amendment to the 
pending amendment, after the words “at 
least 6 months of military training,” to 
add “cf such character and to the extent 
necessary to prepare such inductee for 


combat duty.” 


ce 


ha 
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I do not know that such language 
would add anything to the amendment, 
but if there is any doubt Mr. President, 
as to what the Congress intends, I think 
an amendment of that sort would clarify 
the language so there could not possibly 
be any misunderstanding respecting the 
will of the Congress. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask if the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has moved an amend- 

ent to the amendment cffered by the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not yet of- 
fered it as an ame: dment. I think that 
possibly such an amendment would 
clarify the language of tke pending 
amendment, so as to express more forci- 
bly the will and intent of the Congress. 
Frankly I do not think anyone could pos- 
sibly misunderstand the pending amend- 
ment, but as a matter of further precau- 
tion and so there can be no mistake 
about it, we might add the words I have 
just read, or some similar words, so as 
to make the military authorities know 
that we expect these boys to receive the 
character cf training which will cquip 
them for battle duty. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is: What is pending 
before the Senate? I was under the im- 
pression that the Senator from Texas 


The 


had cffcred an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. An amendment to 
the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BURTON. So the question now 
pending is the amendment offered ky 
the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mir. BURTON. And therefore the 
Senator from Arkansas is not offering 
his amendment now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not offered 
it. I have merely discussed my idea of 
now the language of the original amend. 
ment we are consicering might be clari- 
fied. 

Mr. President, suggestion has been 
made—and the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Afiairs Committee is apprehensive 
on that score—that if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is adopted it might interfere with the 
final passage of the bill or delay passage 
of the bill, end that the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act might not be ex- 
tended before the deadline of May 15. I 
do not see why the amendment should 
cause such delay. Certainly the con- 
ferees could immediately make a report 
on it, either accepting it or rejecting it, 
and then the two Houses could act 
promptly. Perhaps I do not know just 
what the situation is, but I do not fore- 
see that any harmful delay would result, 
At any rate, Mr. President, certainly the 
Congress will see to it that the bill is 
finally disposed of in time so the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act will be pre- 
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served. We are here in session daily 
There is no reason why we cannot ect 
promptly. If the Senate adopts the 
amendment and the House rejects i+ 
then, of course, the House would have 
to take the responsibility for its rejoc. 
tion, and we could extend the Selec’ ‘ve 
Training and Service Act with a real'zo. 
tion, according to our concept, that we 
had done our duty in undertaking to 
enact the amendment into law. __ 
Mr. President, it has been sugcesteq 
that possibly we owe just as much pro. 
tection to a man 20 years of ace or q 
man 30 years of age who has a wife ang 
children. Perhaps we do; but since we 
must draw the line somewhere, and since 
this amendment is primarily identifieg 
with the history of the legislation which 
lowered the draft age to 18 years, I am 
persuaded that the Congress can wel] 
afford to adopt an amendment which wil] 
give protection to boys of tender years by 
assuring them at least 6 months’ or por- 
haps a year’s training before going into 
combat duty, to season and prepare them 
and develop their skill so that they wil] 
be more effective fighters and less likely 
to become casualties. ; 
Mr. O’DANIEL. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 
Mr. O’DANIEL. I think it is the duty 
of this body to take into consideration 
the desires, suggestions, and wishes of 
the citizens of this Nation in connection 
with all important legislation. In the 
present situation, mothers and fathers 
who give up their boys to military sery- 
ice at that tender age of 18 or 19 have 
no assurance from any governmental 
agency that their boys will receive any 
training at all. If the Congress were to 
adopt this amendment, there would be 
written into the law the assurance that 
their boys would not be sent into foreigr 
combat duty without a certain amount 
of military training. 
When the amendment was stricke! 
out before, the people of the Natio: 
led to believe that they had the a 
ance of the military authorities that 12 
months’ training would be given, even 
though the amendment did not become 
law. Now on the floor of the Sensie we 
hear that that assurance was never 
given. It is denied that the military au- 
thorities ever gave such assurance, It is 
a positive fact that they have not given 
12 months’ training before actual com- 
bat. Sounless the Congress takes a dci- 
nite stand we leave the people of tits 
Nation in a state of utter confusion and 
anxiety, with no assurance whatever 
from either the Congress or the miliiary 
authorities that their boys will receive 
any specified period of military training. 
I believe that Congress, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, should give such 
assurance, especially in view of the fact 
that the people have now been told that 
the military authorities never gave such 
assurance. I believe that we should ty 
to satisfy the aching hearts of parents 
who willingly give up their boys. They 
are proud that their boys are going into 
the service; but they feel that those boys 
many of whom never hag a gun in ther 
hands before, should have sufficient mu..- 


Mr. President, 
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e placed i 
‘border ; -r 
I thank the 


nine before they are 
combat beyond the 
al United States. 


CLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
t the responsibility is on the 
to take some action on this is- 
the able Senator from Texas 
d. at the time the draft age was 
to 18, the impression was cre- 
itive assurance was not given, 
boys would receive adequate 
treining before being sent into 
That has not been done. The 
| mothers of 17-year-old boys, 
about to become 18, have anx- 
today, in view of what has 
ned since the age limit was low- 
Yhey know instances of boys 
been pressed into service with- 
quate tr aining. They are anx- 
ro eee about it. 
ve received hen from a great 
f my > eonaaienenie. and I am sure 
enators have received such let- 
yecople have no one to look to 
the Congress. They cannct ap- 
the military authorities. They 
is to vive them protection, and 
vhat they regarded as an 
> them when the original act 
ne the age limit was passed. They 
» us today, since that assurance 
t been fulfilled by the military au- 
s, to act before the law is ex- 
and I believe we ought to act 
1¢ the Stewart amendment. 
President, I did not want this bill 
{ , With or without the amend- 
v ith ut expressing my views on 
stion. 7 believe that Iam ina 
to unders ana and sympathize 
fathers and I 


i ¢ 
1 | 














mothers. I 
a son in the service who is now 19 
old. Fortunately he has had—I 
e military training, and 
reacy for combat service, and will 
in battle soon. 
ther son, 17 years old. He 
18 and I certainly do not 
e him inducted and sent into 
ith less than 6 months’ training. 
him to have a little more experi- 
it him to gain a little more 
ise, skill, and ability to protect 
Only in the most compelling 
ney would I want to see my 17- 
ld boy sent into battle fresh from 
inlife. Heis like thousands of other 
who are being inducted. Herecto- 
he >; had no responsibility, other 
tl a re trying to develop his mind 
iy of education. He has had no 
‘al experience with problems cof 
I am pleading today on behalf of 
> fathers and mothers of this coun- 
vho have boys of that age, to give 
1 assurance that their boys will have 
protection which only adequate 
hing can afford. I want to let the 
ers and mothers of boys of tender 
; know, when this bill passes, that 
ress has seen to it that those boys 
to be protected at least to the ex- 
t of giving them a minimum of train- 
so that they will not be thrown into 
tle green and inexperienced. 
doubt the military wisdom and value 
ending such men into combat. If 
y are not adequately trained to pro- 
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ve—adequat 
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tect themselves, they are likely to imme- 
diately become casualties. What, then, 
have we gained We have not thrown 
great force and power against the enemy. 
We have only set up another target for 
the enemy to shoot at, whereas a few 
more weeks or months of adequate train- 
ing would enable the soldier to become 
an offensive force against the enemy 
‘father than just a targct for the enemy 
shoot at. 


Mr ‘resident, I believe that this is 
a wise amendment; and I believe that 
the Congress of the United Stetes will 
fail to meet ution to the citi- 





zenship of America if we continue the 
selective service law without this meas- 
ure of protection for the youth who are 
to be cclled upon to supply the replace- 
ments from now on. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mi. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Further lustrate 
the anxiety and uncertainty in the mines 
of our citiz2ns, about which I spoke a 
few months azo, I should like to read a 
letter which I have received, dated April 
5. 1945. from Mr. and Mrs. Abe J. Berg- 
ercn, of Port Arthur, Tex.: 
Port APTHUR, Te ¢., Api 

LEE O’DaNn 
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Drar SENATOR O'D: 
in Congress, introdu 
from Tennessee, etc., pr 
at least 6 months’ training to 13- 
year-olds before they are placed in combat. 

Please—as voter: 
rotved mother 
bill your undivided support? 

The 15 week 
in a recent closed-door hearing is a bla 
mcus and inhuman act. What can a mere 
high-school youth learn in that length of 
time about becoming a combatant? 

If when we were ill-prepared for wa 
infantrymen were given months of training, 
why, when we are winning it, shou'd these 
suddenly placed upon t! 
nine? 


will 





to illustrate 


’ 
U5, 1845 
Senator W. 
D.C. 

treL: There is now a bill 
“ed by Senator STzewert, 
oviding for the as- 








surance of 


and as a personally in- 


anc latner! Will you give this 





’ traini sured these bors 


sphe- 





13-year-olds be 
casualty block with such poor trai 
Isnt it enough that the 18-year is n 
automatically put in the Infantry, witheut 
letting him know from the beginning what 
training he*’can and ¥ 

Or ir only : 


tions for 












ider all these con- 
we do not even 


d 

kno WwW ae We also | 

he hild v i Ie 

I I l clread red 
him or notificd him l 
will receive 


Mr. and Mrs. Ave J. BErcrron. 


That is a sample of 1 
to us to show how the people feel. They 
are CoMApNEte ly in the dark. They have 
no assurance. If we could give them the 

assurance of the Congress that their boys 
wou! Id have sufficient military training it 
uld ease their minds and their aching 
a aah But when we do not give them 
such assurance, and when at the same 
time w hatever assurance they thought 
they had from the pogo: authorities 
has been rescinded or repudiated = 
when they are told that ae assura 
was never really given, we leave ‘eae 
mothers and fathers in a state of hope- 
less despair. Those boys must go out 
into the darkness, in 


ito whereabouts un- 
known to their parents, there to fight 


tters which come 
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for their reget —_ their mothers and 
fathers have no assurance thai 

not be sent into | combat duiy ‘ 
few weeks without sufli ‘ient training to 
know how to protect themselves and how 
to fight the enemy. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President. I 
wish to say in conclusion, as elie 
said at the beginning of my remark 
that of course I desire to support House 
bill 2625, which has for its purpose an 
xtension of the Selective Trainine and 





Service Act. It is imperative that that 
act be extended. I shall support it even 
if this amendment is rejectcd. But. M2 
President, I c ee fully discharge my 
Guty or meet my responsibility v yu 





insisting upen the adoption o } 
ment to give our 18-ye: “r-old youths the 
prot ect ion to whicl h they are entitled. 
end without giving to their parents and 
to the country generally the essurance 
that those boys will not be pressed into 
battle, into actual combat servic and 
into a zone of danger, without havi 
had at least ihe min imum of trainin: 
equip th *m for such perilous dut 

The PRESIDENT pro temvore 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by frem Texas to the 
emendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 


Mr. THOMAS of Uiah. Mr. Pre 


the Senator 


dent, I understand that the amendment 
cffered by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the Sonator frem Ten- 
nessce is the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro temnore. It is 


Mfr. TEQOMAS of Utah. That amend- 

















ment would in a sense be a sub it 
for the amendment cf 1 by the § - 
ator from Tennessee, eccordirg to m 
understanding of it. 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempcre. That 
me correct. 

Mr. TEOMAS of Utah. Mr. P ( t 
let 1 say that if we don b l 
won the ar iments a not 

1 get the bill on its \ 1 thos 
whod d with me wv I lt 
time is of the essence and 1 he par- 
lior as tuot . «7 . 2 t ’ 
hor keep the bill withot dment 
in order to avoid a ¢ f will ] 
to edmit the soundness of 1 
l >on talkin {c < ' he- 
couse the 15th of May d ] 
every day. Iconct \ 1 to « } i 
on the bill and I trust that we may scon 
obtain a vote upon the amendment cf the 


Senator from Texas to the amendment 





of the S nate oe Ten: . 

Mr. Pr ide mt. 1 afain to exn! ( 
the thou ee aice eae iat every Son- 
ator will consider it, that it is ¢ b] 


o have no amendments adopted to ti 
Iouse bill, so that the Pr cident m 
ign the bill and the Selective Traini 
and Service Act may be continued in t 


very near future. 


ha ot 0 


However, oe as that argument 
1as been deemed invalid by t 


of the various amendme mits and by tho 
who support them, it is essential that a 
few words be said against the amendc- 
ments as such. I shall confine my di 
cussion to the amendmen 


Senator f 
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cf the Senator 
reads as follows: 

No person under 20 years of age, inducted 
under this act, shall be placed in actual com- 
bat duty beyond the territorial boundaries of 
continental United States until after he has 
had at least 1 year’s military training fol- 
nauction. 


from ‘Tennessee. It 


Mr. President, that amendment would 
not only result in confusion not only in 
the administration of the act, but it 
would actually cause confusion in the 
minds of the commanders of our armies 
in the field. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yiela. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam called away on 
official business for probably half an 
hour or a little longer. In order that the 


2EcCORD may be kept straight, I ask 
unanimecus consent that I may be ex- 
cused, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for yielding to me. 

Mr. TEOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
not in any sense of attempting to make 
it appear that Iam being pedantic about 
the English language, let me call the at- 
tention of the Senators present to the 
difficult situation in which commanders 
of troops would find themselves if the 
amendment were adopted. I ask Sen- 
ators to try to put themselves in the posi- 
tion in which a commander of troops 
would find himself if the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee were adopted. If the amendment 
were adopted, a ccmmander of trcops 
who had the responsibility of sending 
ceriain men into battle would have to 
keep in mind, in the stress of battle, some 
of the following points: First, do I have 
anyone here who is under 20 years of 
ece? Second, what are we going to do? 
Are we & to have actual combat? 
Will somcone please define what actual 
combat is? 

See what confusion would be create 
in the minds of cur commanders. Not 
only would they have to be able to de- 
fine what actual cembat is, but they 
would have to be able to define what 
actual combat duty is. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one cculd almost be justi- 
fied in paying no attention to the law of 
the United States, if the law were writ- 
ten in the way proposed by the pencing 
amendment. The amendment concludes 
with the following words: 

Actual combat duty beyond the territorial 
boundaries of continental United States, until 


Ne 
TS 


after he has had at least year’s military 
training, following his iuduction. 
What constitutes 1 year’s military 


) 


training? Is it 1 year under arms? Is 
it 1 year since the date of induction? 
Or is it, as was stated by the Senator 
from Arkansas, 1 year of actual training 
with all the hazards of combat duty? 
And all that must come after the man’s 
induction. 
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Mr. President, we are in the midst of 
the greatest war in all history. We are 
all hoping and praying that the war is 
drzwing to a conclusion. We are fight- 
ing wars on both sides of America—in the 
East and in the West. It is a common- 
place for people to say that as soon as 
the war with Germany is over we can 
concentrate upon the Asiatic War; as 
suvon as the land war is over we can con- 
centrate upon the naval war. Mr. 
President, we are trying to fight both 
wars at the same time. I think cur 
enemies believe we are fighting them 
most successfully. When the Congress 
of the United States hears of this in- 
stance or that instance, cf this ycung 
boy or thet young boy who has lost his 
life, if the Congress then, without know- 
ing all the circumstances, bcgins to criti- 
cize the conduct of the war, at a time 
when the drive to end the war quickly 
is being made, I wonder whether that 
will not amount to a criticism of the 
war effort. 

I know that every Senator who has 
spoken in favor of the amendments has 
said that he wants to support the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Chief of Staff, the 
Chief of Naval Operations and desires to 
rely upon the judgment of our generals 
and our admirals. But, Mr. President, 
the judgment of our Commander in 
Chief, of our Chief of Staff, and Chicf of 
Naval Operations, and of our generals 
and our admirals, is to the effect that 
these amendments should not be agreed 
to. Our generals and admirals are all 
great leaders and they will successfully 
prosecute the war to a conclusion in spite 
of any restrictions which may be placed 
upon them. Those men have been en- 
trusted for a long while with the lives of 
our sons end our daughters. There is 
not a man who wears the insignia of an 
officer of the armed services who has rot 
learned the first rule of warfare, namely, 
that he must take care of his men, 
Every officer is conscious cf that cbliga- 
tion morning, noon, end night. But, Mr. 
President, what officer can crder a man 
to his death, if necessary, if he is required 
to say, consider, and remind himself, “I 
must not order this man or that man; 
I cannot order this man or that man.” 
Je are being asked to introduce into the 
psychology of warfare the most disturb- 
ing influence which could be placed upon 
the commanding generals. Shall we in 
cffect say to a corporal, for example, “Go 
with your men and accomplish your ob- 
jective, but remember that six men are 
remaining behind?” If that were to ke 
done, where would be the unity which 
now prevails? Warfare cannot be con- 
ducted in that manner. No soldier 
would care to have himself singled cut 
as & person in whom his cfficers must 
take a personal concern. 

Mr. President, I plead against the 
adoption of these amendments on the 
mere ground that any man who kas been 
given the honor of wearing the uniform 
of the United States military forces 
should not be asked to assume a privi- 
lege in regard to life or death which ha 
not been afforded some other man. 

The Selective Service Act was first 
passed on the basis of inducting men 21 
years of age for training. The voluntary 
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system had existed in the Navy for a 


long time. Boys 17 years of age were 
allowed to volunteer. The average en. 
listment age in the marines is very much 
under 19 years of age. It will always 
remain so because adventurous youths 
of cur country will be attracied to that 
form of military service. 

Mr. President, I would not in any sense 
belittle any man, nor would I make it 
appear that any man’s parents would 
ask for any special privilege in his be. 
half. Senators know that it is just as 
hard to go to the parents of a 19-ycar- 
old koy and tell them that their son 
has lost his life in the service of his 
country as it is to go to the parents of 
an 18-year-old boy and tell them that 
their son has been killed. It is just as 
hard to go to the wife of a soldier who 
has left behind him children and say to 
her, “Your husband has lost his life” as 
it is to go to the mother and father of 
an 18-year-old boy and make the same 
stcotement to them. 

Mr. President, these amendments do 
not in any sense reccgnize the actual 
necessity of carrying on the war as it is 
now being carried on. From a national 
and a military standpoint, and especialy 
from the standpoint of continuing in 
effect the present means and method of 
providing armed forces for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, it would be unwise to 
agree to any of these amendments. 

I trust that the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. O’Danre.] will be 
rejected. When the Senate acreed to 
the amendment originally there was 
some justification for it. The whole 
theory behind the Selective Service Act 
was that of preparation. No general or 
admiral wishes, nor do the officers under 
them desire, to lead into battle a boy who 
has not acquired combat experience; but 
occasions arise when it must be done. 

Mr. President, on this serious occasion 
I dislike to argue except in the most seri- 
ous manner; but I ask you to picture the 
situation of a boy 18 years of age in the 
Lelgian attack, for example, when the 
Germans rushed in, and it became neces- 
sary for our commanders to throw in 
everything they had because the tice 
had to be stemmed. They could not 
have allowed their lines to become thin 
in any sector, or the situation would 
have been hopeless. The officers threw 
in everything they had, and by so doing 
they probably saved the lives of thon- 
sands and thousands of boys cf only 13 
years of age. 

Mr. President, I conclude with one 
thought: Shall we deprive a boy in of- 
fensive combat of the right to fight back 
because he is only 18 years of age? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Presicent, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. An important state- 
ment was made in the ReEcorp yester- 
day by the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin] which I think sets 
forth with clarity the general plans and 
purposes of the War Department with 
respect to the use of men. 

I am wondering if there is any rec- 
ord, either in the evidence before the 
committee or elsewhere, of any state- 
ment as to the number of men under 18 
years of age who were put into actual 
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combat after having been given less than 
6 months of training. 

Vr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
nt, I have tried to obtain such infor- 
ion. It is the most difficult kind 
information to get. So far as the 
ideas of the generals are concerned, none 
of them wishes to take an untrained sol- 
cier into battle anywhere. To do so may 
be disast rous to other men. It has been 
id in this country that in some in- 

; men who were called early during 
. eriod of preparation were over- 
ined. Three or four years ago we 
ducted divisional training of men in 
southern part of the United States 
before sending them overseas, 
Mr. President, I trust we may have a 
te upon this amendment and proceed 
with the bill, and I trust also the amend- 
ent will be voted down. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is the 
first time I have been able to be in the 
nate Chamber for the day. When the 
t quorum call of the day was started 
as busy in a hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. Witnesses there 
on a very important matter had come 
from 1,500 miles away. If I left, the 
aring would stop. I thought it was 
re important to proceed with an im- 
portant investigation and allow the wit- 
nesses to finish their testimony and re- 
turn home. Under the present practice 
I find that Iam recorded as not present. 
M attention to 


a an 


tr. President, I now call 
the absence of a quorum. 
GREETING TO MEN WHO PARTICIPATED 

IN FLAG RAISING ON IWO JIMA— 

RECESS 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the eS: nator w ithhold his point of no quo- 

m for a moment 

REED. I make it only for the rea- 

} 1 ‘have stated. I think it is a pretty 
] h way the Senate is operating. But 
I withhold the point. 

Ir. CHANDLER. Mr. President, just 
outside the Senate Chamber there are 
three young men, two marines and one 
man, who were among the six 
ri¢ an mar ine Ss — sailors Ww ho raised 


vo Jima “One a the ‘ies who helped 
ise the flag, Pvt. (1st cl.) Franklin R. 
uslev, of Ewing, Ky., and two others 

e subsequently killed. The three 
ing men ere, as I have said, just out- 
le, and I ask unanimous cons sent that 

’ be escorted into the Senate Cham- 

We all remember the photograph 

ken a. Joe Rosenthal, the Associated 
ress photographer, of the flag raising 

1 Mont Suribachi, and it occurs to me 
that that picture perhaps will take rank 

ng with the Spirit of ’76 as one of 
tne great pictures of American history. 
I ask unanimous consent that the three 

ung men he escorted into the Senate 
Chamber so that they may be honored to 
L:12f extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that a recess be taken for 
th +t purpose. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
not want to object to the request, but will 
not the Senator couple with it the request 
l\uat the Senate stand in recess? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I shall be glad to do 
so, and I ask that the Senate stand in 
recess briefly. 

Mr. REED. That is with the under- 
standing that the quorum call will be 
had immediately afterward. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The quorum call, of 
course, will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will stand in recess 
for 5 minutes. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate stood in recess for 5 
minutes. 

During the recess Pvt. (1st cl.) Ira H. 
Hayes, of Arizona, United States Marine 
Corps; Pharmacist Mate (2d cl.) John H. 
Bradley, of Meer United States 
Wavy; and Pvt. (1st cl.) René A. Gagnon, 
of New Hampshire, Unite -d States Marine 
Corps, members of Company E of the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment of the Fifth 
Marine Division that assaulted Iwo Jima 
on February 19, 1945, and participants 
in the flag raising on Mount Suribechi on 
February 23, 1945, were escorted into the 
Chamber by Mr. CHANDLER, Senators ris- 
ing and applauding. After being greeted 

oersonally by the Senators present they 
retired from the Chamber. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


At the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, and Mr. ELLeNpDER 
resumed the chair 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas |Mr. ReEEp] having 
suggested the absence of a quorum, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken Guffey Radcliffe 
Austin Gurney Reed 

Bailey Hart Revercomb 
Bilbo Hawkes Robertson 
Burton Hayden Russell 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Smith 

Butler Hoey Stewart 
Capehart Kilgore Taylor 








Capper McC Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Connally McMahon Tun ne il 
Cordon Maybank Vandenberg 
Donnell Millikin Wa's 

Ellender Mitchell Wh 

Ferguson Moore Willis 
Fulbright Murdock Wilson 
George O’Daniel Young 

Gerry Pepper 


Mir. THOMAS of Utah. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MEAD], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ScruGHaM!] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DRLWS|] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama | Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Brices], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz], the uneen from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
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from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], the 
Senator from South Carolina I[Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from ilinois 
[Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Wash- 
ington |Mr. Macnuson], the emsacs 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the fen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McXciiarl, 
the Senator from Wyorning I[Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]!, the Senator from Louisiana 
{[Mr. OverTON], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGner], and the Senator 
from Montana |Mr. WHEELrR] are at- 
tending committee meetings and public 
business pertaining to their respective 
States. 

Tne Senator from Pennsylvania [Mir. 
Myers]! is absent attending a funeral. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Barri], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Oregon I[Mr. 
Morse! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of iilness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Torey] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], the Senator 
from Nebraska |[Mr. WHERRY], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin |Mr. Witey], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are 
detained in committees and on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE!] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [| Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG! and I shall leave shorily, as 
members of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. I therefore am prompted to 


ask the Senate that I be excused from 
the sessions indefinitely, for the present, 
at ee st. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


ini ection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
Mr. CONNALLY. ae President, the 


coniecrence which is on to convene at 
San Francisco will t conference of the 
United Nations. The Unit d Nations are 
those nations which have heen standing 


together in the prosecution of the pres- 
ent war against our savage and brutal 
enemies, both in Europe and in the 
Orient. The work 
plis h, so far as the delegation of the 
Jnited States is concerned, will be upon 
the basis of what was set forth and ac- 
complished at Dumbarton Oaks. If shall 
a weary the Senate or the country by 
any Cetailied discussion of the provisions 
cf thet document, because they are fairly 
familiar and fci:ly well known to the 
people of the United States and to the 


‘ 
tanata ’ at mear horrat . 
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we expect to acccem- 
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that there will be any slavish devoticn 
to every line and every clause in that in- 
strument, but the delegation will have 
euthority to make such changes, within 
the delegation, as we may see fit to make, 
but, of course, that will be subject to the 
will of all the nations represented. 

Mr. President, the delegation will act 
asa unit. We shall vote within the deic- 
gation, and then we shall vote as repre- 
senting the United States of America. 
No doubt there will be within the dele- 
gation some slight variance here and 
there, but I am gratified to be able to tell 
the Senate that in the main, as has al- 
ready been announced by the Secretary 
of State, on most of the main issues there 
ere harmony and unity of view among 
the members of the American delegation. 

Mr. President, I wish to take just a 
moment to review somewhat the agency 
of the Senate and the Committee on For- 
eien Relations with regard to the de- 
velopment of Dumbarton Oaks, and with 
regard to the development of the whole 
cuestior of foreign relations, and the 
establishment of an international organ- 
ization to preserve the peace and security 
of the world. 

Some 2 or 3 years ago—I think it must 
be as long ago as 3 years ago—the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, responding 
to an invitation from the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, appointed a subcom- 
mittee which held conferences with Mr, 
Eull almost weekly, and sometimes more 
often than weekly, in reviewing and ex- 
ploring the whole field of international 
organization, including the history of the 
League of Nations, its failures, its weak- 
nesses, and ail the matters relating there- 
to. On that committee were a number 
of very distinsuished and able members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcel, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas}, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKk- 
LEY], the former Senator from Iowa who 
has now left the Senate, our distin- 
euished friend and colleague, Mr. Gil- 
lette, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. We had the collaboration and 
membership on that committee of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.- 
LETTE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Wuitr!} and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AvsTIN]. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of 
this question I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the great benefit which all the 
members of that committee themselves 
derived from our studies and our ex- 
plorations as well as the great impetus 
and stimuius which we gave to the 
movement, the great encouragement 
which we imparted to Secretary Hull as 
he, together with his staff and associates, 
labored with us in prosecuting and ad- 
vancing this cause. 

Senators will note that the subcom- 
mittee was bipartisan. It was composed 
of an equal number of Republicans and 
Democrats. The subcommittee was com- 
posed of members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The late beloved President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velit, in selecting a delegation to represent 
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the United States at San Francisco ob- 
served that nonpartisan approach, and 
in appointing the congressional mem- 
bers of the delegation he appointed two 
from the Democratic Party and two from 
the Republican Party. 

I suggest those things, Mr. President, 
in order to impress the country with the 
view that this is not a partisan question, 
it is not a Democratic or a Republican or 
a Progressive issue. This is an issue 
which touches the lives and the welfare 
of every citizen of the Republic. We 
have tried to maintain it upon a high and 
lofty plane above the fogs and prejudices 
and rivalries of partisan politics. It is 
higher than the personal ambitions of 
any man. It is more important than the 
fortunes of any political party. 

Mr. President, I came just a little 
while ago from a conference with the 
President of the United States, Presi- 
Gent Harry S. Truman. In that confer- 
ence we discussed briefly the general 
outlines of the foreign situation with 
regard to the conference at San Fran- 
cisco. I am divulging no confidential 
matter when I say that the President 
expressed himself as having the utmost 
confidence in the members of the dele- 
gation representing the United States. 
He gave every assurance that it would 
have his backing, his good will, and his 
support in all its endeavors to accom- 
plish the high objectives we have in 
mind. 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
the President of the United States by 
reason of the fact that within such a 
brief period of service in the office of 
the Chief Executive he has been able to 
acquaint himself with many problems, 
this problem perhaps being the most 
pressing of all the problems receiving 
his attention. I have every confidence 
that the President of the United States 
will support the delegation and that he 
will contribute in all proper ways to the 
proper representation of the interests 
of the people of the United Siates. 

That leads me to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those of us who go to San 
Francisco as members of the United 
States delegation go as representing the 
people of the United States. We hope 
that we shall go representing the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 
By that I do not mean as representing 
the United States in any narrow, selfish 
fashion, but representing the interests 
of our own country and at the same 
time representing the interests of the 
people of the world. 

Mr. President, peace to the United 
States perhaps means more than it 
would mean to any other country on 
the face of the globe. When we review 
the transactions of this war and recall 
the tremendous sacrifices in treasure 
and in blood which the United States 
has contributed to this struggle, we can 
contemplate, at least in a general ocut- 
line, what peace in the future will mean 
to us when we can save the unmeasured 
contribution of treasure, and of lives and 

lood of perhaps millions of our gallant 
sons. So in working for the peace of 
the world we are working for the inter- 
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ests and the welfare of this great repub- 
lic to which we owe our attachment and 
our devotion. 

Bound up in that is the fact also, My. 
President, that the United States hoa- 
been singularly blessed by a generous 
providence. We have been endowed with 
almost limitless resources of a materia] 
character. We have been blessed with 
the great historic tradition of advancin» 
the cause of liberty and self-governmon: 
and constitutional processes which has 
attracted the admiration and the 2 
claim of all the nations of the earth 

Mr. President, I feel that in this sy 


preme hour of tragedy, this supreme 
hour in which we are groping toward the 
light of a better and a finer day, the 
United States has a particular responsi- 
bility, it has a lofty duty to perform in 
leading the peoples of the earth awav 
from the concepts of rule by the sword 
and leading them toward submitting 
their disputes to the processes of law and 
of reason and of logic, wherever it 
possible to submit those disputes to judi- 
cial processes. If they are not of a na- 
ture to be submitted for judicial determi- 
nation, that then they be submitted to 
the council and the assembly which will 
be set up under the international organ- 
ization. 

America has a supreme function, it has 
a mighty opportunity, and I trust th 
we may be able, as humble representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
to embrace that opportunity and to make 
a concrete contribution to the juridical 
and to the peace agencies of the world 
that may reach down through all the 
centuries that are to come. 

Mr. President, we shall not be able, 
perhaps, to secure all we desire in the 
San Francisco Conference. Other na- 
tions will be represented there. The 
representatives of something like 50 na- 
tions of the world will be gathered there. 
But I have every hope and every confi- 
dence that in the main outlines we shall 
be successful in laying the foundation of 
an edifice which through the years, by 
amendment or modification, in the light 
of experience, and in the changing of 
time and circumstance, may meet the 
high ambitions which we entertain. 

Mr. President, we shall not be able to 
bring back an instrument embodyinz 
perfection. There is no instrument ex- 
tant that does not have somewhere in it 
things to which this citizen, that citizen, 
or the other citizen, or this country or 
the other country, may object. We can- 
not, of course, write every line, every 
phrase, and every section of the docu- 
ment which will there be subscribed, but 
there will be amending clauses in the 
instrument, probably more liberal! than 
those in the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ments, through which we can, over the 
years, build up an instrumentality of 
great usefulness to the people of the 
United States. 

Those things are so obvious and ap- 
parent that I do not care to consume the 
time of the Senate in discussing them. 
But, Mr. President, it seems to me funda- 
mental that nations composed of intelli- 
gent people ought to and must work out 
some plan for the prevention of war, and 
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for giving security to the peoples of the 
rth. We have been able, in time of 
war, to associate ourselves with other na- 
tions in making war. If we are able to 
cciate ourselves, through the compui- 
sion of necessity and circumstances, in 
the making of war, why should not the 
came nations associate themselves to- 
ether not alone in the making of the 
peace, but in the means of securing the 
peace in years to come? 

Mr. President, generally speaking, gov- 
ernments are erected to protect individ- 
uals from aggression by other individ- 
uals, their own fellow citizens. But 
there is no effective international law 
acainst aggression as between nations. 
We must create such a law by the will of 
the powers which are able to make that 
law effective, vibrant, and vigorous. In- 
ternational law now has no adequate 
sanctions for its enforcement. We must 
establish such sanctions, so that the vio- 
lator of the law against aggressicn will 
know that he is to suffer the conse- 
quences of such violation. 

Mr. President, the United States end 
its allies in the present war have associ- 

ited their armed might into one co- 
hesive force ed war. If we may unite to 
make war, we may unite our moral might 
for peace. If ied action is justified in 
overwhelming military and material ag- 

ression, why shculd we not unite in 
peace our moral, military, and material 

sources to preserve that peace and to 
> the security of the world? If 
we are able to fight as comrades, to kill 
and destroy the enemy, and to bend the 

ll of our enemies to our will, why 
hould we not; band together to save hu- 

nan life and wealth, and prevent the 
death of millions of eallan t soldiers and 
ailors and the waste of billions of dol- 
lars in the accumulated wealth of ages? 
Why not bend every will by moral power 
instead of by the sword? 

Mr, President, a war-weary and bleed- 
ins world calls upon the nations which 
are grappling with two savage and brutal 
enemies, not alone to overwhelm and 
conquer them in war, but to establish an 

ncy to prevent them from again turn- 
ing loose upon peaceful people s their in- 
ruments of death and engines of de- 
truction, together with all the terrible 
weapons of savage warfare. We have 
responded to the duty that we owe to 
civilization to crush and chain these 
monsters at the point of the bayonet. 
That same duty now calls upon us and 
the other United Nations to continue in 
peace the united moral and material 
might of the United Nations to guaran- 
tee that never again shall the iron- 
throated alarms of war be loosed upon a 
peaceful world. 

Mr. President, as one of the members 
of the delegation to San Francisco, I go 
in the deepest humility. I realize that a 
gigantic task confronts the American 
delegation. I shall approach the per- 
formance of my duty with the utmost 
humility. I esteem it a great honor to 
be one of those from this body, selected 
by the President, to compose this dele- 
gation. In the performance of my dutie 
I shall never forget this Chamber, and 
the knowledge that here, in the final 
analysis, will rest the fate of whatever 
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we hope to accomplish and whatever we 
do accomplish at San Francisco. So I 
trust that as we go we may have the 
good will and support of Members of 
this body. I hope that as we go it will 
be realized that we go not as partisans, 
not as messengers of any group or fac- 
tion, but that we go bearing the symbols 
of the authority of the United States, and 
speaking and acting for our common 
country. 

Mr. President, I come from a section 
of the country which not infrequently 
has received criticism and aspersions, as 
not quite measuring up to some of the 
other sections of this Republic. I love 
the section of the country from which I 
ae I am devoted to its hallowed 

traditions. I am devoted to the memory 
of a father who sleeps beneath the soil 
of my Commonwealth. He gave all that 
he could give to a cause which was for- 
ever lost. But, Mr. President, however 
much I love the section from which I 
come and the Commonwealth in which 
I live, as God knows, I love every section 
of this Republic. If it were within my 
lot, if need be I would shed my blood 
or lay down my life for the unity, pros- 
perity, security, and happiness of the 
per ople in every foot of territory under 
the flag of our Republic. 

I pray that I may go to San Francisco 
as a delegate, not of Texas, not of the 
South, but of the people of the United 
States; and I pray God that the able 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaNnpen- 
BERG] and I, as representatives of the 
Senate, may bring back to this Chamber 
dccuments which may receive the ap- 
probation and ratification of the Mem- 
bers of this body as representatives of 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, going in humility, with 
whatever pcor abilities I may possess, I 
feel very much as the Spartan soldier 
must : hs ive felt when his mother, sending 
him forth to battle, charged him, as she 
handed him his shield. “Son, come back 
either with your shield or upon it.” I 
pledge myself to endeavor to perform the 
high obligations which have been com- 
mitted to me with a high concept of 
purpose as representing all the people 
of the United States, and to do that 
which I feel will redound to the honor, 
the safety, and the security of unborn 
rencrati lons in this great land of ours. 
[ ay Senators rising. ] 

 VANDENB =R Mr. President, I 

= Se to join in the § sturdy statement 

nade by my distinguished co!league from 
Te: xas 

In taking temporary leave of my dear 
friends in the Senate this afternoon, I 
do so with a sense of deepest dedication 
to a supreme cause. No cause could be 
greater than the hopes and aspiraticns 
of human souls everywhere for perma- 
nent peace with justice in a free world cf 
free men. 

I have no illusions that the San Fra 
cisco Conference can chart the canine 
nium. Please do not expect it of us. I 


have no illusions that we can bring back: 


to you a treaty which will be free of 
all the frictions that our widely differing 
personal convictions inevitably invite. 
But, Mr. President, I have faith that 
we may perfect this charter of peace and 
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justice so that reasonable men of good 
will shall find in it so much good, so 
much emancipation for human hopes, 
that all lesser doubts and disagrecments 
may be resolved in its favor. 

As did the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Texas, I pledge you my total 
efforts in this unreserved and indispen- 
sable direction; and once more I am ask- 
ing that ycur prayers for this great 
enterprise shall fail neither it nor us. 

Mr. President, we go to San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. I hope there is 
significance and prophecy in the latter 
phrase. I hope we may justify the bit- 
ter sacrifices of our soldier sons, and 
justify the deepest aspirations of Amer- 
ica and the United Nations by opening 
the golden gate upon a better, a happier, 
and a safer wo! rid. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
could not let this moment pass without 
joining in the spirit which obviously 
actuates ail our hearts upon the prospec- 
tive departure of our colleagues, the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Texas, upon the important and his- 
toric assignment which has been ac- 
corded to them. I would not aitempt to 
quote him precis sely, but I cannot but re- 

call the oration of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll at the grave of his brother, when 
he said: 

Hope sees a star and listening 


the rustle of a wing. 


love can hear 


Hope sees a Star. Faith and hope are 
not far apart. 

I have always wondered why it was 
that in the centuries which have gone 
by, mankind could not crganize for peace 
as Well as organize for war—cr, if I may 
change the expression, why lmiankind 
could not organize for peace, instead of 
organizing for war. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at the end of the last World 


War—which was not, in fact, a world 
war, as compared to this one—treaties of 


various kinds were entered into among 
all the nations of the world: the Locarno, 
the Nine-Power, the Pacific, finaliy 
culminating in the Briand-Kelloge Pact, 
which was approved and ratified by all 
the nations of the world, inciuding our- 
selves and our enemies also. It was not 
strange that all over this world humble 
men and humble women, most of whem 
are never responsible for wars and never 
responsible for bleodshed, stood erect 
and locked their fellow men and their 
God in the face, and felt that a period cf 
security had come. It was not strange, 
also, that, actuated by such a feeling, 
they were not prepared for war and did 
not want war, and, because they did not 


WE os it, they were unwilling to prepare 
to avert it. 
We have gone over much territory 


since then. We have shared in the saecri- 
fice of untold wealth and blood. Mil- 
lions of our young men and of our older 
men, millions of men and women of 
all ages and all conditions and all races 
and all colors and all religions and all 
tongues, have laid all that they had and 
hoped to be upon the altar of civilization 
and Christianity and peace. 

Now we see these sacrifices about to 
bring to us a great victory—a victory 
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that 3 or 4 years ato we hardly could 
imagine would come to the arms of civili- 
zation. We not only see our enemies in 
the fiesh, the enemies of civilization and 
of peace, the enemies of the higher as- 
pirations of mankind retreating, but we 
see the hopes of all ages—the things 
which actuate our hearts that support 
us even in the midst of disaster—again 
rekindled in the hearts cf all nations and 
all peoples—of all conditions, all races, 
all religions, all colors, and all tongues. 


We have almost reached the stage where: 


we can say. in the language of the soi- 
emn hymn which we sing at cur church 
altars: 

This is the hour I long have sought, 

And mourned because I found it not. 


I am sure I voice the sentiments, not 
only of this body but cf all cur people, 
without regard to religion or politics or 
geogrephical distinctions or locations, 
when I say we not only have faith in 
the delezation which has been appointed 
to represent us at San Francisco but we 
have more than faith in them—we have 
yride in them. We take pride in their 
intellectual caliber; we take pride in 
their spiritual approach; we take pride 
in the solemnity of the obligation which 
rests upon them and which they know 
rests upon them. To them I Say, we 
shall follow your deliberations and your 
activities in San Francisco, with never 
a relaxation in that interest and in that 
pride and in the belief that out of it shall 
come, ultimately, a world situation and 
a world organization and a world ap- 
proach and a world atmosphere which 
again will justify all mankind in rising, 
throwing from their shoulders and their 
hearts the burden of warfare and con- 
troversy and disaster and sacrifice, and 
again standing erect before mankind 
and before God in the hope and the 
belief and the assurance that, as we look 
into the cradles of little children who 
now sleep we may pledge to them that 
in another quarter of a century, another 
generation, or another half century or 
another century, they will not be re- 
quired to unsheathe the sword and lay 
their lives on the alter of sacrifice, but 
rather that we in this generation are 
placing our own upon the altar of civili- 
zation and Christianity in order that 
these things which the human heart 
cherishes and pants for day by day may 
be guaranteed to the generations yet to 
come. 

I may say to the Senator from Texas 


we all feel with the devotion of our 
hearts that out of your wide experience 
and out of the world-wide approach 
which you give to the great problems 
which beset mankind—of which we are 
en important but not the only part— 
there will come back to us a new charter 
of human freedom, representing the as- 
pirations in which we may take pride and 
which we can confirm and sanction by 
our solemn duty performed here in this 
bedy when we shall be called upon to 
pass judgment upon your work. 

I have an abiding faiin that out of San 
Francisco will come a new charter of civ- 
ilization which will be worth trying, and 
which, in the providence of Almighty 
God, will lead mankind to a firmer foun- 
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dation of peace, happiness, and accord, 
and will carry into effect all the tenets of 
applied Christianity to all the problems 
of all mankind and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

As one Member of this body, Iam sure 
that all of us want you to carry with 
you to San Francisco that faith, deter- 
mination, and pride, if I may say so, 
which all of us feel in you personally and 
in the work which you will do and in the 
charter which you will bring back to us. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a brief word on this occasion even 
though I speak with halting phrase. 

I have a profound faith in the cause 
for which our Senate representatives go 
to San Francisco, and I have a great 
faith in them. The senior Senator from 
Texas |[Mr. CONNALLY] has had my ad- 
miration through long years of time. 
We served together in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and we have served in this 
body for a substantial lapse of time. I 
know of his ability, and I know of his 
powers of eloquent speech. I Know of 
his consecration to this country of ours 
and in behalf of all the ideals for which 
our country and other nations now plead. 
I give to him my assurance of confidence. 

As I speak of him I also speak of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], one of the brilliant 
minds of this body, and of this country. 
He is powerful in speech, and is conse- 
crated to the highest aspiration in be- 
half of country and of mankind. He is 
Gevoted to the cause of a better world, 
and to the cause of this beloved country 
of ours. 

May I say for the minority that both 
of our colleagues go from us with re- 
gret on our part, but they take with 
them our prayers, and our supreme con- 
fidence. They leave with us an abiding 
faith in their purposes, and in their 
power for great accomplishment. 

Mr. President, the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals are in no small part the con- 
tribution of the minds of these two col- 
leagues of ours. I think that those pro- 
posals which they take to San Francisco, 
through their wisdom and experience, 
will be perfected. 

Mr. President, as the result of this con- 
ference I envisage the United Nations 
joined together with other nations in a 
world organization which shall be de- 
voted to the codification, the expansion, 
and the vitalization of international law. 
I believe that it will be an organization 
of which one of the great overshadow- 
ing purposes will be to bring about the 
cause of justice between nations and 
people everywhere. I believe that from 

hat conference will come comforting as- 
surance of a peaceful world, one in which 
mankind may live and enjoy to greater 
end greater degree these things which 
make for human betterment and human 
happiness. Mr. President, I wish our 
colleagues godspeed in the tasks to which 
they are committed. 

REPRESENTATION OF POLAND AT THE 

SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
March 31 I addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, Edward R. Siettinius, 
Jr., with reference to Poland being rep- 
resented at the San Francisco Confer- 
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ence. For the benefit of the Members 
of the Senate, I ask that that letter be 
printed in the ReEcoRp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
MARCH 31, 1945, 

The Honorable Enwarp R. S1£rTINius, 
The Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington: D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am deeply disturbed 
lest the forthcoming United Nations Con‘er- 
ence on International Organization at San 
Francisco becomes a medium for the projec- 
tion of the present wartime mentality of the 
victor nations into the peace. Personally, I 
find little reassurance in the invitations to 
this conference that were issued on March 
5 to 39 nations, invitations which were based 
on a condition that no nations are to be per- 
mitted participation in these momentous de- 
cisions until they have proved themselves 
peace loving by issuing a declaration of war 
against the Axis. To me it is an ill omen that 
such truly peace-loving nations as Eire, Ice- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland are deliber- 
ately excluded from this conference. 
But, Mr. Secretary, even were I to grant 
the necessity for such arbitrary action on the 
part of the great victor powers toward small 
neutral nations, I would still find it impos- 
sible to be reconciled to Poland's exclusion. 
What of Poland, Mr. Secretary? Why is 
Poland not invited? May I hasten to assure 
you that in my humble opinion the only 
answer to this questior. which will serve to 
quiet the rising fears in the minds of my 
constituents must be an answer entirely 
free of evasion. A continued refusal on the 
part of our Government to be frank with 
the American people on this matter will be 
one of the surest ways of sabotaging Amer- 
ica’s participation in any future interna- 
tional organization. 
It is becoming perfectly obvious to every 
reasonable person that the question of Po- 
land is no longer a matter of boundaries. 
The Curzon line was nothing but a tempo- 
rary makeshift to facilitate armistice discus- 
sions following the last war and it has been 
completely ignored ever since the Treaty of 
Riga in 1920 between Poland and Russia, to 
which Russia gave her full and unqualified 
assent. The Polish question is not alone ter- 
ritorial. For hundreds of years the Polish 
Nation has undergone territorial expansion 
and contraction imposed on her by her more 
powerful neighbors. 
The Polish question is not only a matter of 
satisfying minorities, for no greater absurd- 
ity could exist than that Russia should be the 
only multinational state permitted to exist, 
and such matters could only be honorable 
and justly adjusted through free plebiscites 
held under the auspices of an international 
commission. 
The question of Poland is not a question 
of security for Russia. The Big Three have 
already agreed upon the permanent demo- 
bilization and disarmament of Germany, and 
the other nations of Europe are to have their 
security guaranteed through the new inter- 
national organization which is to be formed 
at San Francisco. The question of Poland is 
not a question of compensation, for two 
wrongs never yet made a right. Is not talk 
about compensating Poland in the west for 
her IcSses in the east nothing but a blind to 
cover the doubly outrageous fact that such a 
compensation would force Poland to bite off 
a territory and population which she could 
not possibly digest and leave her even more 
vulnerable to the violent intervention of self- 
appointed protectors? 
Certainly, the Polish question is not a ques- 
tion of constitutional versus émigré govern- 
ments, for as of today the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile is the only legal Polish Govern- 
ment in existence. “his. is the guvernment 
wilich Russia herself recognized on July 39, 
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so41, when she declared the German-Soviet 
treaty of 1939 null and void. It is significant 
oat Russia did not withdraw this recognition 
until the tide of battle had turned in her 
rovor, and that today Russia is the only na- 

n that does not recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile as the legitimate Polish 
Government. 

It seems melancholy, indeed, that after 
more than 5 years of fighting this tragic war 
which originated in fulfillment of pledges 

ven to Poland on March $31, April 6, and 
August 25, 1939, by England, we should find 

irselves debating the issue of whether Po- 
nd is to be an independent state at all. It 
becomes increasingly clear to me and to a 
rapidly growing number of the American 
ple that this has become a crucial issue 
this war. 

As such, Mr. Secretary, Poland herself has 
become a symbol—a symbol of the fate that 
seems to be in store for many of the small 
nations of the earth—a symbol of the kind of 
eace that is to issue from this war. If Po- 

nd is excluded from the San Francisco Con- 

rence, upon what moral principle can the 
Big Three possibly lay the foundations of any 
future international organization? What of 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
ania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Austria, Turkey, 
Iraq? 

The recent news of the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the Lublin committee which has 
vetoed about every name on the list of 50 
or 60 persons of eminence in Poland, which 
the Yalta Commission now sitting in Moscow 
has suggested as possible candidates for a 
new Polish Provisional Government, has only 
intensified my concern for the future of the 
Polish state. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, 
that this Moscow-spawned Lublin commit- 
tee includes 9 Communists? Is it not also 
true that the continued conflict between 
the terroristic Lublin regime and the under- 
ground which takes its orders from London 
is breeding a violent civil war in Poland at 
this very moment? 

Whatever may be the answers to these 
questions, Mr. Secretary, is it not time to 
be told the truth and the whole truth about 
the Polish situation? Have not the American 
people this right? Is this not your plain 
duty? Is it not time the American people 
were warned of the deadly nature of the 
compromises which are now being urged upon 
them by pointing out that in the case of 
Poland, what the mightiest armies of all 
time have been unable to effect, namely, the 
destruction of the Polish state, now threat- 
ens to be accomplished through compromise? 

Mr. Secretary, the American people, their 
representatives in Congress, and I, as an 
individual, anxiously await answers to the 
following questions because we want to as- 
sure you we are all united in a desire to sup- 
port America’s participation in the genu- 
inely democratic international organization 
founded upon the principles of justice: 

1. Why must we refuse an invitation to 
Poland to the San Francisco Conference? 

2. Is Russia truly intent on rebuilding a 
peaceful world? If so, why does she stand 
in the path of Poland’s participation in the 
San Francisco Conference? 

3. Will not such an act pave the way for 
the dissolution of a Polish state? 

4. Taking Poland as a symbol, what will 
happen to eastern Europe and the Baltic 
countries? 

5. Asking for myself, do you expect me as a 
Senator or as an individual to support any 
international organization that excludes Po- 
land as an independent state? 

If we are to perfect and participate in an 
international organization which we hope 
will be based upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity and justice, it is of great importance 
and it is imperative that we have your an- 
Swers to these questions now. Millions of 
Americans are asking these same questions 
that are herein set forth, and because of 
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that fact I am making this letter public. 
The same Americans who are. interested in 
these questions will be interested in your 
replies, and for that reason I beg of you to 
likewise publicize your answers. 
Sincerely, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, al- 
though the letter of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stettinius, in answer to my 
letter, is dated April 12, I have just re- 
ceived his reply, which is self-explana- 
tory. I ask that his reply be printed at 
this point in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Apri 12, 1945. 
The Honorable KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WHERRY: Your letter of 
April 3, 1945, in which you discuss the Polish 
question arrived during my absence from 
Washington, and it is only now that I am able 
to reply to the several very pertinent points 
raised therein. 

Please be assured that your comments on 
the relationship of the Polish question to 
matters of international organization and se- 
curity have received my careful considera- 
tion and have also been brought to the at- 
tention of officials of the Department charged 
in the first instance with these subjects. In 
view of the complexity of the Polish problem, 
it would appear best to begin this reply with 
a brief statement of our policy on Poland. 
Basically, the United States stands now as 
heretofore, for a democratic, strong, free, and 
independent Polish state in which the Polish 
people shall have the right to organize their 
internal existence as they see fit. We are 
seeking currently to implement this policy 
by measures finding their basis in the de- 
cisions of the Crimea Conference which dealt 
with the new situation created in Poland as 
a result of her complete liberation by the Red 
Army and the assumption of political control 
therein by the provisional authorit more 
commonly known as the Lublin Government. 

We do not regard this Government as fully 
representative of the Polish people and, in 
our view, it should be reorganized on a broad- 
er democratic basis, with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad, into a new government to 
be known as the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity. This new govern- 
ment shall be pledged to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and with 
the participation of candidates from all dem- 
ocratic and anti-Nazi parties. A government 
so organized and so elected should be repre- 
sentative of the great majority of the Polish 
people and thus responsive to their national 
aims and aspirations. The United States 
would be prepared to enter into normal 
diplomatic relations with such a government. 

While Poland is a member of the United 
Nations, an invitation to the San Francisco 
Conference was not extended to either the 
London Polish Government or the Provi- 
sional Polish Government now functioning in 
Warsaw in the light of the above policy, thus 
reserving Polish participation for the more 
representative Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity. The United States Gov- 
ernment earnestly hopes that it will be pos- 
sible to establish this new government before 
the Conference is convened and is doing 
everything within its power to bring this 
about. Poland is one of the United Nations 
and should be at San Francisco. While the 
delay encountered at Moscow in carrying out 
the Crimea decisions on Poland is disappoint- 
ing, the 8 weeks which have passed since the 
Crimea Conference cannot be regarded as 
long in comparison witb the preceding 2 years 
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of divergent views on Poland between the 
principal allies. 

I hope that the above comments will in 
principle answer the questions contained in 
your letter. In pursuing its present policy 
toward Poland this Government is, I am sure, 
but reflecting the cherished belief of you and 
other Americans that the Polish people 
should have as their homeland a truly na- 
tional Polish state, able to assume the place 
in world affairs to which it is entitled both by 
history and by the heroic and uncompromis- 
ing resistance it made to our common enemy, 
of whose aggression it was the first victim. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp R. STETTINIvS, Jr. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as the 
delegates representing the United States, 
among whom, happily, are two distin- 
guished Members of the Senate, go to 
San Francisco, I express the fervent hope 
that they will do their best to advance 
the policies set forth in the letter of the 
Secretary of State relative to Poland’s 
representation at this most important 
and historic conference, from which we 
have an abiding faith there will emerge 
a formula assuring the peace of the 
world and provision for machinery to 
implement it. 

ERNIE PYLE—POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONCR 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on last 
Wednesday when the sad news first ar- 
rived of the death of Ernie Pyle we ex- 
pressed spontaneous and earnest tribute 
here in the Senate, and our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives spoke about 
his untimely passing. 

Today, with the kind permission of my 
colleagues, I wish to pay a more extended 
and specific tribute to the little man who 
was so great of soul, the Ernie Pyle who 
meant so much to all America. 

To be doubly sure that everyone in all 
the world shall know that we will not 
soon forget Ernie Pyle and his noble 
works I am sending to the desk a joint 
resolution providing that the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor be awarded to him 
posthumously, and presented to his 
widow in appropriate ceremonies. I ask 
that the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the joint resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to award posthumously, in the name 
of Congress, a medal of honor to the late 
Ernie Pyle, in recognition of his heroic con- 
duct and outstanding services as a war cor- 
respondent in reporting to the Nation from 
the field of battle the story of its fighting 
men. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the joint 
resolution on behalf of myself, my col- 
league the junior Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. CAPEHART], who comes from the 
State of Ernie Pyle’s birth, the senior and 
junior Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
HAtTcH and Mr. CHAVEZ], who come from 
the State of Ernie Pyle’s late residence, 
and the senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD], in whose State Mrs. 
Pyle was born. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Indiana will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
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States to award posthumously in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to 
Ernie Pyle, introduced by Mr. Wits (for 
himself, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Hatcu, Myr. 
CHAVEZ, and Mr. SHIPSTEAD) was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have here a short 
biography of Ernie Pyle, printed in the 
Daily News of April 18, 1945, which in- 
cludes also some items of interest about 
Mrs. Pyle, who was born in Stillwater, 
Minn. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the reniarks of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to appears at 
the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
WILLIs.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the whole 
Nation mourns the death of Ernie Pyle, 
whose engaging smile, wiry body, and 
simple but burning prose had made an 
indentation upon the heart of every man 
and woman among us. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico (Mr. Hatcu] said on last 
Wednesday when we heard of Ernie Pyle’s 
death at the hands of a Japanese sniper, 
Ernie is not dead. Nothing could kill 
that spirit that quickened the souls of 
men and women in every part of this 
and other nations. As the poet has 
written: 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
’'Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s 

knife 

Invulnerable nothings. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow strain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 
Vain; 
He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not 
he. 


The world’s great, Mr. President, have 
paid tribute to Ernie Pyle since he was 
killed on a lonely island, far from his 
native land. There his body now rests 
in, peace, and I hardly think that I could, 
in my humble words, add to the glory 
that has been his. 

President Harry S. Truman, who dis- 
closed Ernie’s death, paid his tribute in 
these words: 

The Nation is quickly saddened again by 
the death of Ernie Pyle. 

No man in this war has so weil told the 
story of the American fighting man as Amer- 
ican fighting men wanted it told. 

More than any other man, he became the 
spokesman of the ordinary American in arms 
doing so many extraordinary things. It was 
his genius that the mass and power of our 
military and naval forces never obscured the 
men who made them. 

He wrote about a people in arms as people 
still, but a people moving in a determina- 
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tion which did not need pretensions as a 
part of power. 

Nobody knows how many individuals in our 
forces and at home he helped with his writ- 
ings. But all Americans understand now 
how wisely, how warm-heartedly, how hon- 
estly he served his country and his pro- 
fession. He deserves the gratitude of all his 
countrymen. 


Secretary of the Navy James E. For- 
restal, in announcing the manner of Mr. 
Pyle’s death, issued this statement: 


With deep regret the Navy announces the 
death on Ie Shima of Ernie Pyle, whose re- 
porting of this war endeared him to the men 
of the armed forces throughout the world 
and to their families at home. 

He was killed instantly by Japanese ma- 
chine-gun fire while standing beside the regi- 
mental commanding officer of headquarters 
troops, Seventy-seventh Division, United 
States Army. At the time of his death he 
was with the foot soldiers, the men for whom 
he had the greatest admiration. 

Mr. Pyle will live in the hearts of all serv- 
icemen who revered him as a comrade and 
spokesman. More than anyone else, he 
helped America to understand the heroism 
and sacrifices of her fighting men. For that 
achievement, the Nation owes him its un- 
ending gratitude. 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
also issued a statement expressing his 
great regret. 

As we all know from reading news- 
papers, tributes to Ernie Pyle are flowing 
to his wife in New Mexico from every part 
of the world. 

From the privates to the generals, grief 
is being expressed at the death of one 
of the noblest sons of Indiana who ever 
drew a pen to write of his fellow men. 

Here is the tribute paid by Gen. Omar 
Bradley at the Twelfth Army Group 
headquarters on the western front: 

The death of Ernie Pyle has saddened the 
thousands of good friends he left behind 
him in Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and France. 

I have known no finer man, no better 
soldier, than he. 

His loss again reminds us of the enormous 
risks correspondents have taken to bring our 
people the truth of this war. 


Gen. Jacob Devers, commander of the 
Sixth Army Group, declared: 
The immeasurable tragedy of war is em- 


phasized by the death of this beloved Jour- 
nalist. 


Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, com- 
mander of the Seventh Army now fight- 
ing for Nuremberg, deep inside Germany, 
said: 

His great courage and deep patriotism were 
unsurpassed by our Nation’s purest heroes. 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commander 
of the Army Ground Forces, telegraphed 
Mrs. Pyle: 


I have just learned of the death of your 
husband on an American battlefield. All 
American soldiers will keenly feel the loss 
of a man who has done so much to tell 
their story. Be assured that he lies in dig- 
nity with the men for whom he wrote and 
with whom he lived and died. 

The Army, and more specifically the in- 
fantry, has lost a great friend and a fellow 
soldier. 


Sgt. Thomas Kirby, of Baltimore, a 
Medical Corps man, who talked with 
Ernie only a few minutes before the 
sniper’s bullets struck, said: 


We thought Ernie Pyle was one of the 
swellest guys we ever met. Every corpsman 
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thought him his best friend. It’s a funny 
thing. We told him the news about the 
new combat medic’s badge being approved 
in Washington. He told us he had worked 
on Washington a long while to get approvaj 
for the medics to wear a special insignia, 
but that this was the -first time he had 
heard it had been approved. 

He grinned and looked happy as hell when 
we told him. Then he got into a jeep and 
drove off. 


Edward Kennedy, Associated Press 
correspondent, cabled from Paris: 


I can hear Ernie Pyle laughing now if 
anyone were to call him a genius, and I 
know he would tuave a good come-back. For, 
with all his mildness, he could get in a 
sharp crack now and then. 

I remember his arrival in Anzio, the be- 
leaguered beachhead where we were son- 
stantly under artillery fire. He didn’t like 
to come to the beachhead, he said, but he 
had heard that some soldiers had in- 
quired if Ernie Pyle was around. That was 
enough for Ernie, who never let a soldier 
down. He came there to report their war, 
and when the word spread throvgh that 
tight, shell-pocketed beachhead that he had 
arrived, everyone felt better. 


Ernie Pyle’s full name was Ernest Tay- 
lor Pyle, but few persons would know 
him by that name. The simple “Ernie” 
which followed him from childhood, 
suited best his wiry little body, his en- 
gaging smile, and his utter openness in 
his contacts with others. There was 
no make-believe, no sham, about Ernie 


Pyle. He was just himself—and every- 
body knew it—and everybody liked 
Ernie. 


I speak for the people of all walks 
of life in Indiana, indeed, Mr. President, 
for the people of the whole Nation, when 
I say that we shall miss the beauty and 
the simplicity of the daily writings of 
Ernie Pyle. He had become, through 
the years, and particularly in these lat- 
ter years, as much a part of America as 
Mark Twain, or the corner drugstore, or 
the church in every town. 

Ernie Pyle became an integral part of 
our great America, Mr. President, and 
we will miss him as we would miss no 
other man in the journalistic field at this 
particular moment. 

Ernie Pyle was born August 3, 1900, 
on a farm near Dana, Ind. His father, 
William C. Pyle, still lives there. His 
widow, as we know, now resides in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., where Ernie built a 
modern home in 1940, to which he hoped 
to return after the last shot of this war 
had been fired. 

Ernie grew up on the farm, as has 
many another noble American, and from 
the soil he must have assimilated his 
earthy philosophy which made him the 
truly representative American writer 
that he became. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Indiana at Bloomington, and 
it is said that he chose journalism be- 
cause he was looking for a “snap” 
course, 

“They tell me,” Ernie quoted Paige 
Cavanaugh as having said, “that jour- 
nalism is a breeze.” 

A few months before he graduated, 
despite very good grades, Ernie Pyle left 
college and went to work as a reporter 
on the La Porte Herald-Argus. He 
worked there 4 months, coming to Wash- 
ington in 1923 to take a job as telegraph 
editor on the Washington Daily News. 
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renie left his native Indiana steeped 
, the literary tradition of Hoosier 
es that have made our State a great 
in the literary annals of the Nation. 
to knew the works of General Lew Wal- 
e, James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith 
holson, George Ade, and Booth Tark- 
on. 

r ittle did he realize that some day he, 

vould take his place alongside those 
nortals in the field of American litera- 

e and that his words would shine with 

ame brightness that characterized 
. But it is so. Ernie Pyle’s pen 
tilled, but the words he has written 
not blurred. We, our children, and 
children’s children will be able to 
again his graphic accounts, his 
vine descriptions, his magnetic prose 
mmered out of his typewriter in the 
of battle. 
Lone before the war began, Mr. Presi- 
t. Ernie Pyle was one of America’s 
t-known newspapermen. He trav- 
eled with his wife to every corner of 
America, interviewing the unusual peo- 
whom he would meet, writing of the 
isual happenings which had escaped 
eyes of other reporters, and, all in all, 
ing in the commentary of American 
tory that is ours to see each day in the 
wspapers of our land. 

But Ernie did not come into his own 
until the war came upon us. His glory 
had to wait until it could be tested in 
fire. But when it shone forth it was 
here for all to see—true as Excalibur 
nd shining with the same gleam. 

“A small voice came in the night and 
iid, ‘Go,’” Ernie told his readers in 
1940. So, with a heavy heart, Ernie set 
out to cover the great holocaust. 
He went first to England, writing of 
ondon’s wretchedness after the blitz. 
hen, when the American offensive be- 

in, he was with the troops going into 
North Africa in November 1942. 

The other correspondents broke their 

necks to get the headline, day-to-day 
news.” Ernie told them gently: 
“You guys go after the big stories. Ill 
t cover the backwash of the war.” 
So he spent his time with the com- 
mon man abroad—America’s foot sol- 
These were the men of whom 
there were the most, and they were the 
nen who were doing the most. They in- 
vitably had to occupy every acre of 
round. The glory might go to the fliers 
with their dauntless smiles. The head- 
nes might be taken by the generals, 
with their unerring strategy. But the 
erimmest war of all was for the foot 
soldiers, pushing through sands, slog- 
ging through mud, or wading up rocky 
beaches, 

From Africa, he went on to Sicily, to 
Anzio beachhead, to bloody Cassino and 
to Rome. 

When he came back, before going to 
England to cover the invasion of Europe, 
it was to the hero’s welcome he deserved. 
His book was a best-seller. His name 
was on every lip. He sold movie rights 
both for his book and for the filming of 
his experiences. 

Then, when he went back to France, 
it was for the same grim coverage, the 
same trueness in words. Every day he 
added to the glory he so richly deserved. 


| 


diers. 
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When he was home on his last “fur- 
lough,” Ernie was awarded the Degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. We of Indiana were 
proud of him, and wanted to give him 
the best possible token of our apprecia- 
tion of his high qualities. 

Ernie did not want to go to the Pacific, 
but he felt that he had to go. He was 
impelled, it seemed, by the invisible hand 
of fate to follow the war to its end— 
and, as it turned out, to his inevitable 
physical end. 

There’s nothing nice about the prospect 
of going back to war again— 


He wrote— 

Anybody who has been in war and wants 
to go back is a plain damn fool in my book. 

I'm certainly not going because I've got 
itchy feet again, or because I can’t stand 
America, or because there’s any mystic fas- 
cination about war that is drawing me back. 

I'm going simply because there’s a war 
on and I'm part of it, and I’ve known all the 
time I was going back. I'm going simply 
because I’ve got to—and I hate it. 


The very enormity of the war fright- 
ened this little man of only 112 pounds, 
this little man with the winning grin. 
Yet, it can be recorded of him that per- 
haps no other correspondent in this or 
any war has covered more of the actual 
fighting than has Ernie Pyle. He saw 
more war than many soldiers, and twice 
in Europe he narrowly escaped the death 
that finally overtook him. 

At Anzio beachhead, he came within 
a hair of being killed. Again in France, 
in the same bombing that killed Gen. 
Leslie McNair, Ernie missed death by 
inches. 

Ernie once wrote a friend: 

I try not to take any foolish chances, but 
there’s just no way to play it completely 
safe and still do your job. The front does 
get into your blood, and you miss it and 
want to be back. Life up there is very sim- 
ple, very uncomplicated, devoid of all the 
jealousy and meanness that float around a 
headquarters city, and time passes so fast 
it’s unbelievable. 

I didn’t have my clothes off for nearly a 
month, never slept in a bed for more than 
a month. 


Ernie Pyle was mighty in his work, 
mighty in his words, mighty in his in- 
fluence. But how are the mighty fallen, 
Mr. President, and how are the great cut 
down. 

Ernie Pyle will be buried among the 
soldiers he immortalized. His body is 
laid to rest, according to the dispatches, 
in an Army cemetery in the Ryukyus, 
where he covered his last campaign. The 
soldiers he loved brought him back from 
the battlefield; they lifted his body from 
the ditch where he fell, victim of a Japa- 
nese ambush, 

Ernie died instantly, hit by three ma- 
chine-gun bullets, according to the lat- 
est dispatches. 

It is recorded that when they picked up 
Ernie’s body, his face was not twisted in 
pain or agony, but that he looked pleas- 
ant and peaceful. You might have 
thought he was sleeping, the soldiers said. 
Brave men do not fear death. 

Mr. President, when Theodore O’Hara 
looked on the battlefield at Shiloh in 
Tennessee, he wrote a poem whose words 
still burn today. E want to read that 
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poem to the Senate, because I know, 
and other Senators know, that this war; 
too, will end, and when it is over, we shall 
never forget the brave men who will have 
made secure our liberties again; who 
will have proved that when freedom was 
an issue, the American people never 
falter. 

I read it in honor of Ernie Pyle, the 
Hoosier boy who became a great reporter, 
an American who became a great chron- 
icler, a patriot who became a great writ- 
ing soldier, a man whose spirit and whose 
words became immortal. 

THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 
(By Theodore O’Hara) 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo: 


No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 


Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of Glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


(On request of Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following from 
the Washington Daily News of April 18, 
1945, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the remarks 
of Mr. WILLIs:) 


AFTER 22 YEARS, HE WaAs STILL JUST PLAIN 
ERNIE 
(By the News staff) 

First it was Ray Clapper, the Scripps-How- 
ard columnist with whom we worked. Now 
it is Ernie. 

Some of us who worked with Ernie in the 
Daily News city room were here today when 
word came he had been killed. It was in 
action, naturally. 

It’s hard to believe he'll never again stroll 
in to say “Hello” to everybody, go out to 
the composing room to kid the printers, act 
just like the guy he used to be before we 
became kind of jealous that the world loved 
him, too. 

DIDN’T WANT TO BE MANAGING EDITOR 

Ernie’s last job here was at the managing 
editor’s desk. He didn’t like to be managing 
editor; he wanted to be a reporter. He didn’t 
like to hire and fire people and give orders. 

So he quit, took on a tougher job—driving 
around the country, selling himself to 
strangers. 

He was good, simple, forthright, and kind. 

CAME HERE IN ’23 


He came here in 1923 on his second news- 
paper job, after working on the La Porte 
(Ind.) Herald. A promising youngster, he 
was brought here by the late Earle Martin, 
then editor of the News when it was 2 years 
old. 

Ernie would have liked the tribute Presi- 
dent Truman gave him, though it would 
have made him a little apologetic. He was 
so conscious of the danger and bigness of 
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the job he was doing it kept him humble, 
even if he hadn't been inherently so. 

He was born August 3, 1903, on a farm 
near Dana, Ind., where his father, William 
C. Pyle, still lives. His mother, about whom 
he wrote from time to time in his column, 
died while he was in England in March 1941, 

“T” FOR TAYLOR 

His full name was Ernest Taylor Pyle— 
Taylor was his mother’s maiden name. But 
to everybody he was “Ernie.” 

He was married July 7, 1925, to Geraldine 
Siebolds, a pretty blond Government worker 
from Stillwater, Minn. Gerry is in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., where they built a home 
a few years ago—a place Ernie loved. In 
Washington they lived in a tiny apartment 
on N Street SW. 

Ernie attended Indiana University for 314 
years, quit without graduating. 


WANTED TO TRAVEL 


After 3 years on the News, he was overcome 
by a yen for travel in 1926. He and Gerry 
drew out their savings, bought a model T 
roadster, drove around the rim of the United 
States, taking their time, as though they 
had a million. They wound up in New York. 
For a time Ernie and Gerry lived in Green- 
wich Village, while Ernie worked on the 
World and Post for a year or two. Then he 
came back to the News as telegraph editor. 
From there he went to covering aviation. 
In 1932 he was made managing editor. 


HE MADE GOOD 


Early in 1935 the Pyles vacationed in Ari- 
zona. When they came back the late Hey- 
wood Broun was on vacation. Ernie wrote 
a dozen columns about his vacation expe- 
riences to fill the Broun spot. Being Ernie, 
they made good reading. So good, G. B. 
Parker, editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, took Ernie off the managing 
editor’s desk to try him out at a roving- 
reporter job for Scripps-Howard papers. 

WORE OUT ONE CAR 


Being Ernie, he wrote about simple things. 
Being Ernie, he made good, as we knew 
he would. 

He combed the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Central 
and South America, traveling by train, plane, 
boat, on horseback, muleback, truck, but 
most of the time in his own convertible 
coupe. He wore out one car. 

Eventually he worked so much of his per- 
sonality into his columns that readers began 
to regard him as an old friend. His column 
was syndicated in more than 300 papers. 


COVERED THE BLITZ 


In 1940 he went to England and the blitz, 
cabled home such a picture of the most 
hateful, most beautiful scene he ever had 
witnessed, that parts of the dispatch were 
cabled back to London and reprinted in 
London, 

Ultimately his columns were printed in his 
first book—Ernie Pyle in England. 

He came back for a rest and was at Edmon- 
ton, Canada, preparing to shove off for Alaska 
when word came that Gerry was dangerously 
ill. He flew to Albuquerque and stayed with 
her for months until she mended. 

Ready to go to Australia, his Clipper book- 
ing was canceled to make room for propellers 
needed by the Chinese. The plane arrived 
over Hawaii during Jap bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. 

He toured this country for a while, in 
1942 went back to the British Isles; spent 
months with our troops, went to Africa on 
an invasion convoy. 


BEING ERNIE 


On his first brief furlough from the Euro- 
pean war he was lionized and recognized 
wherever he went. Being Ernie, he shut him- 
self in a hotel room and worked on whipping 
columns into shape for his first famous book, 
Here Is Your War. 
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He went back to the war—was in the Nor- 
mandy invasion. He stayed as long as he 
could stand it, then came home, saying he 
couldn't take it any longer. He was sick of 
the sight of death. 

More lionized than before, he still was the 
same old Ernie. He took a long rest, spend- 
ing most of the time in his beloved Albu- 
querque home, but went out again to the 
southwest Pacific. 

His honors multiplied. He won the Pu- 
litzer price for distinguished correspondence 
in 1943, was voted the outstanding Hoosier 
of the year by Sons of Indiana, was made an 
honorary doctor of letters by New Mexico 
University and doctor of humane letters by 
Indiana University. He also was awarded 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Raymond Clapper memo- 
rial award for war correspondence in 1944, 
and in both 1943 and 1944 received a Head- 
liners’ Club award. 

JUST A SKINNY GUY 

Some of us old timers recalled the morning 
he walked into the editorial room, then at 
1322 New York Avenue NW. He had come 
with several others * * * and was the 
least impressive of the bunch, 

Skinney, his red hair beginning to recede, 
he cut no fancy figure in his baggy clothes. 

But his shy, friendly smile, his wholesome 
attitude, his all-round newspaper know-how, 
won him friends, immediately. He laughed 
at himself, even in those days. 

The last time we saw him he was the same 
Ernie Pyle. His shy friendliness was unaf- 
fected by the idolatry of millions. The red 
hair was graying, naturally. 

But he was still Ernie. 
wou!d be. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Medical Director Clyde B. Camerer to be a 
medical director in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as district medical 
officer, Fourteenth Naval District; 

Capt. William W. Warlick, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
on the staff (logistics) of the Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty; 

Capt. Ruthven E. Libby, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as senior naval member of the Joint War 
Plans Committee, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty; 

Several naval aviators of the Marine Corps 
Reserve to be second lieutenants in the regu- 
lar Marine Corps; and 

Several citizens to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the lofty sentiments which have been 
expressed in the Senate today it seems 
to me that the routine of legislation for 
the remainder of the day would be in 
the nature of an anticlimax. Therefore, 
in honor of not only of the members of 
the delegation from this body, but our 
entire delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, and in recognition of the 
lofty and noble sentiments which have 
been expressed here today, I feel that it 
would be appropriate for the Senate of 
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the United States to take a recess until 
Monday. 

I therefore move that the Senate take 
a recess until next Monday at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 23 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian, ; 
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Monpay, AprRiL 23, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the nations, Thou art from 
everlasting, and we, Thy creatures, have 
but a little span in this mortal sphere, 
Yet Thou hast set our lives upon an 
earth changed and different from what 
our fathers knew; vast, stretching seas 
and plains and towering mountains are 
but stepping stones to a neighbor's door, 
though it be half a world away. 

In a world of blazing cities and slaugh- 
tered victims and starving multitudes, we 
see cledrly now that we must love our 
neighbor as ourselves, as Thy law de- 
crees, or the very stars in their courses 
fight against us and the works of our 
hands are turned toruins. Falling upon 
our eager ears there are sounds upon 
the earth and signs in the heavens that 
quicken all hearts with expectation. In 
these fateful days as the nations plan 
for peaceful tomorrows we listen with 
radiant hope for the sound of Thy 
chariot wheels; we lift our mournful 
heads to see if it is Thy dawn that 
streaks the sky. 


“Break, day of God, O break; 
The earth with strife is worn; 
The hills with thunder shake; 
Hearts of the people mourn. 
Break, day of God, sweet day of peace, 
And bid the shouts of warriors cease.” 


In the name of the Prince of Peace we 
ask it, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, April 20, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the Umited States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message irom the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 105) to extend the life 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
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and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 
‘HE SEED AND THE SOIL OF PEACE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
iny we bade Godspeed to our two emis- 
ries to the San Francisco Conference, 
the distinguished Senators from Mich- 
n |Mr. VANDENBERG] and Texas LIr. 
CONNALLY]. 

As 1 listened to their inspired words of 

-rewell and to the final messages to 
m by the able Senators from Maine 

Mr. WuttE] and Kentucky [| Mr. BarKk- 
try! Lcould not help but search my mind 
y° the most significant description of 

ir mission. 

At last it came to me: Our two col- 
leacues and their fellow delegates were 
etting forth to prepare the seed of 

ce, That seed will be a compact ora 
charter for peace. 

Whatever goes into that seed, the 
formula or the plan for the mecnanism 
of the world organization will not be new. 
rhe elements of the seed of peace have 
been known since time immemorial. 
They have been compounded and recom- 
nounded, worked and reworked at count- 
lees international conferences following 
other wars. They have been sown, but 
they have never grown into full fruition. 

In the words of the Master: 

Some seeds fell by the wayside, and the 

wls came and devoured them up. Some 

1 upon stony places, where they had not 
nuch earth, and forthwith they sprung up, 

ause they had no deepness of earth. And 
when the sun was up, they were scorched; 
nd because they had no root, they withered 

iv. And some fell among thorns, and the 

rns sprung up and choked them. 


But never in the history of man for 
any long peried have the following words 
of the Great Teacher been fulfilled: 

But others fell into good ground, and 

ught forth truit, some a hundredfold, 

» sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 


Now, Mr. President, another seedtime 
has come. Now some 1,100 delegates of 
{6 United Nations are gathering’at San 
I'yvancisco to prepare the seed of peace 
once again. 

The hopes of humanity are hitch. But 
our joy is restrained, for we remember 
the lessons of the past. Again and again 
ve have sown the seeds of peace, but we 

ive not reaped lasting peace. Again 

nd again we have established an organ- 

ition, a mechanism, a procedure, a 
ovenant for maintaining the peace, but 
war has come. 

Why? Because, however perfect mey 

ve been our seed, the soil into which it 

as planted was not fertile, and there- 
fore the seed did not flourish. The soil 
was barren, or it was rocky, or it was 
worn out, or the seed was not planted 
deep enough, or it was not nourished, or 
eeds were allowed to encroach upon it. 

Now just what is the soil to which I re- 
fer? It is the spiritual and moral level 
of the peoples of the earth. What are 
the weeds? They are hate, distrust, sus- 
picion, fear, and envy between nations. 
Vhat seed can grow in such soil? None, 

I know farming. I know that good 
seed cannot flourish except in good soil. 
It is my prayer that the San Francisco 
Conference will prepare good seed. But 
it is my further prayer that when the 
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seed is sown among the United Nations, 
the soil will be receptive to it. That 
soil will be the hearts of the great mass 
of people of the democratic nations and 
the hearts of the masters of those lands 
among the United Naticns which are not 
democratic. 

VW/7ill that coil ke fertile? Will it be 
enriched and furrowed with the spirit 
of understanding, with the spirit of 
friendship, with the true spirit of col- 
laboration? Are the nations in fact nov 
ready for peace? 

I Know that America’s soil is fertile. 
In our soil has grown the proudest tree 
of liberty. From our soil have sprung 
abundant fruits of happiness and joy 
for the great mass of our people. In our 
soil, racial and religious intolerance have 
found no shelter. Here class warfare 
has never riscn above the ground. Upon 
our soil the warm sun of providence 
has shone almost continuously and has 
been hidden only intermittently by the 
clouds of wars which we did not seek. 
I know that America’s soil is fertile. 
According to the last Gallup poll mure 
than 83 percent of our people favor 
world cooperation. This percentage is 
almost uniform throughout all sections 
of our Nation. It is approximately the 
same percentage as that by which our 
people prior to Pearl Harbor voted not 
to intervene in this war. 

America’s soil is receptive. But now 
I ask in all humility, without criticism, 
without scorn, is the soil of the other 
United Nations as fertile es is ours? 
Have our allies prepared their hearts to 
receive the seed of peace? he answer 
to that question cannot be given merely 
in words. It must be given in actions 
following the San Francisco Conference. 

When our representatives return with 
the seed, we shall want to hear the an- 
swer to this question: We shall want to 
know what their reactions were as to 
whether or not the “national soil” of 
the other members of the United Na- 
tions is now rich and fertile and recep- 
tive and sustaining. 

We repeat, recent history; yes, his- 
tory throughout all the aces, clearly 
demonstrates that there will be no last- 
ing peace unless the nations of earth 
have the high will and the purpose and 
he desire to carry through on their ob- 
ligations for peace. That is the pro- 
ductive soil which we are seeking, in 
which the seed of peace can thrive. 

It is the combination of the seed and 
the soil under the sunshine and the rain 
of international give-and-take which 
will make for a lasting peace. 

As the Prophet Eze!ziel said: 

Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace 
with them (if they are ready and receptive); 
it shall be an everlasting covenant with 
them (if they keep the faith). 


Mr. President, what can we do to see 
that the soil of the other nations is made 
receptive for the seed? V/e know that 
we cannot vicariously be saved from this 
curse of war. Leadership is all-impor- 
tant, leadership which will sell a bill of 
goods to the peoples of earth. It requires 
straight thinking, straight acting, get- 
ting rid of mere emotional approaches, 
doing away with prejudices. There must 
be a spiritual renaissance, an awakening 
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to the fact that war is not the way out, 
that it solves no problems. This calls for 
an elevation of our thinking, a more up- 
lifted attitude toward all mankind. 


LEAVE CF ABSENCE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, at 
about the time of the taking of the recess 
Friday last my colleague the junior 
Senetor f-om Missouri |Mr. Briees!] was 
on his way to the Senate for the purpose 
of asking to be excused from attendance 
for a few days. It happens that the 
junior Senator from Missouri has cer- 
tain engasements in the State of Mis- 
couri which require his presence. He has 
taken the liberty of proceeding to Mis- 
souri, cand csked me to present this state- 
ment to the Senate this morning, and 
therefore I respectfully request that he 
be excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the junicr Cenator from Missouri is 
excused. 

CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion—a very beautiful resolution— 
adopted by the Shelby County court, 
sitting at Memphis, Tenn., concerning 
our late beloved President Roosevelt. It 
is a fine tribute. The resolution also re- 
fers to our present President, Mr. Tru- 
man. Without objection, the Chair will 
order the resolutien printed in the body 
of the Rrecorp. 

The resolution was orflered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SHELLY COUNTY QUARTERLY COURT—APRIL 

TERM, 1945 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 16, 1945. 

Court met, pursuant to adjournment, 
Hon. J. F. Dudney, chairman, present and 
presiding, when the following proceedings, 
among others, were had, to wit: President 
Franklin Delany Roosevelt. 

The following resclution was read to the 
court by Kon. Lee Winchester, county at- 
torney : 


immortal soul of our matchless leader 
President Franklin Delano Rocs:velt, 
this earthly labors to enter into an 
greater and more useful sphere of infil 
ence in heavenly abode. 

“When the news of the death of this great 
man was flashed to the world, there was not 
a voice that was not hushed nor a heart 
that did not quail at Heaven’s manifesta- 
tion in our world affairs. We could not at 
first believe that our great leader was mor- 
tally siricken. We could not comprehend 
why an omniscient being would permit the 
earthly life of such a vitally usetul and gocd 
man to end and at the same time permit 
such ccntemptible wretches as Adolf Hiticr 
and the rest of the Nazis and Japanese 
war lords to clutter up the earth 

“The last words of our great Democratic 
President, Thomas Jefferson, were said to be, 
‘Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace,’ 
and may we not with reverence say that 
Franklin Lelano Roosevelt also departed in 
peace and that tt:e Master of men grected his 
spirit with expression. ‘This is my bcloved 
servant, with whom I am well pleased and he 
is now calied to his reward.’ 

“On March 21, 1245, only a few days before 
the President's official work in the city of 
Washington terminated, our own great lead- 
er, the Honorable E. H. Crumn, at the Presi- 
Gent's requcsti, conferred with Lim about 
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matters of state and the members of this 
" court and other friends of Mr. Crump's have 
repeatedly heard him give utterance to the 
same thought, relative to the marvelous per- 
sonality of the President, as was so forcibly 
expressed by our own Senator McKEL iar, 
who said upon being advised of the Presi- 
dent’s death, ‘President Rcosevelt had the 
most remarkable and gracious personality 
of any man I have ever seen. He was firm, 
but in our long association, I never saw him 
permit himself to show anger.’ 

“During the most troublesome years of our 
Nation's history, this peerless leader presided 
over the destinies of this Nation and it is our 
fervent wish and thought that his spirit may 
still continue to hover over his contem- 
poraries in the affairs of Government, not 
only in this country, but in all Allied Na- 
tions; inspire their consuls and continue to 
guide them in virtuous, wise, and necble 
paths as he has always done in the past. And 
may that God, in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, in His infinite wisdom, 
confirm and strengthen us all to follow 
along the pathway blazed by our great 
President. 

“The Nation is thankful that in this, its 
Gark hour, it may turn with confidence to 
that great Democrat in whose hands the 
torch of liberty is now placed, and it is our 
sincere belief that President Harry S. Tru- 
man will wisely, successfully, and coura- 
geously lear the Nation through the trouble- 
some days that lie ahead: Therefore we, the 
memters of the Quarterly County Court of 
Shelby County do hereby 

“Resolve, That we join with every sov- 
ereign body of this great land and stand 
with bowed heads and with deep sorrow 
lament the passing of that great American 
whose eartly career has just terminated; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the course he set out for 
this great Nation, and which he so fearlessly 
and unswervingly followed, be adhered to; 
and that the people of the United Siates 
continue to uphold the hands of our new 
President, Harry S. Truman, so that under 
his leadership, this great Nation will con- 
tinue to be the bright exemplar for all peo- 
ple who love liberty, freedom, and democracy 
around the globe.” 

Upon motion by Justice Paul Barret, duly 
seconded by Justice Hughes, the said resolu- 
tion was adopted by the following vote: Bar- 
ret, Hughes, Barrett, and Law. Ayes 4; 
noes 0 ; 

SHELBY County Covrr, 
By J. F. Dupney, Chairman. 
STATF OF TENNESSEE, 
Shelby County, ss.: : 

I, Marviu. Pope, clerk of the county and 
probate courts of this county, hereby certify 
that the foregoing 3 pages contain a full, 
true, and exact copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Quarterly County Court of 
Shelby County, Tenn., on the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt; as the same 
appears of record in minute book 32, page 
110 of this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and affixed the seal of said court, at 
cfice, in the city of Memphis, this 18th 
day of April 1945. 

Marvin Pore, 
Clerk. 


LT. COL. JOSEPH CHABOT 


{r. TCBEY. Mr. President, in 1934, as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, it was my privilege to appoint as a 
cadet to the Military Academy at West 
Point Joseph Chabot, a young man, 1 of 
11 children, from the town of Whitefield, 
N. H. He completed his course of 4 
years at West Point with credit, and 
then went to Texas in the military serv- 
ice. 
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In 1939 he was sent to the Philippines, 
and there, under General Wainright and 
General MacArthur and General Jones, 
he carried on until he was captured by 
the Japanese. After being captured, he 
participated in the infamous March of 
Death, with all the suffering and travail 
connected with that experience, but God 
spared his life. Later, he was confined 
as a prisoner, and was finally incarcer- 
ated in the Bilibid prison. He came 
down with pneumonia the day before our 
troops recaptured Manila, and was 
transferred to Bilibid Hospital, thus be- 
ing saved from being shipped to a prison 
in Japan, to which our enemies had con- 
signed him. 

He has been made a lieutenant colo- 
nel by the War Department, and is now 
back with his attractive wife and two 
children, and will shortly leave for his 
home town of Whitefield in the State of 
New Hampshire, for recuperation, then 
later to return to service. 

Mr. President, I cite this case, not as 
an exception, but as one showing how 
a young officer of the Army has made the 
great traditions of the Army even more 
imperishable than before. 

Mr. President, it is with pleasure that 
I recall that I appointed Colonel Chabot 
to West Point, and it is gratifying that he 
and his wife are in the gallery this morn- 
ing to observe the Senate in action. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Archi- 
vist of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of papers and 
documenis on tne files of several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting ac- 
tion looking to their disposition, which, 
with accompanying papers, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appoint- 
ed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BrewsTER mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


Ey the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Joint resolution commending the Congress 
of the United States for its affirmance of 
the principles of the freedom of speech and 
press and advocating the adoption of the 
same principles upon a world-wide basis, 
and urging upon the delegates of this coun- 
try to the peace conference the adoption 
of an international compact 


“Whereas the New Jersey Legislature is ad- 
vised that the Congress of the United States 
has adopted Senate Resolution 53, which 
reads as follows: 

“*That the Congress of the United States 
expresses its belief in the world-wide right 
of interchange of news by news gathering 
and distributing agencies, individual or asso- 
ciate, by any means, without discrimination 
as to source, distribution, rates or charges; 
and that ths right should be perfected by 
international compact’; and 
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“Whereas the New Jersey Legislature f))) 
subscribes to the principles enunciated 
said resolution: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As. 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1, The New Jersey Legislature hereby ex- 
tends its commendation to the Congress of 
the United States for its affirmance of + 
principles of speech and press and advo. 
the adoption of the same principles upon ‘ 
world-wide basis in freedom and equality 
of access to the truth and the facts, ap 
urges upon the delegates of this country 
the peace conference the adoption of an jn- 
ternational compact to guarantee the m 
tenance of such principles. 

“2. The secretary of state is directed 
transmit, immediately following the pa: 
of this joint resolution, a copy thereof, p 
erly authenticated, to the Secretary of s 
of the United States, to the Secretary or t 
Senate of the United States and to the Cie: 
of the House of Representatives. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take ef 
immediately.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislatiyre 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Comm) 
tee on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the c 
gress of the United States of Ameri 
exempt all patient employees and paroled- 
patient employees at Kalaupapa Settle- 
ment from any Federal income tax 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of 
twenty-third session of the Legislatur: 
the Territory of Hawaii (the House of Rep 
sentatives concurring), That the Congres: 
the United States of America be, and i! 
hereby requested, to exempt patient em- 
ployees and paroled-patient employees of 
every hospital, settlement, and station ma 
tained for the treatment and care of per- 
sons affected with leprosy from the Federal 
income-tax law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurr 
resolution be sent to the President cf 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States of America, to the Secretary of 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congr 
from the Territory of Hawaii.” 


SHIPMENT OF LIQUORS TO MEMPERS OF 
ARMED SERVICES ON THE FIGHTING 
FRONT—PETITIONS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference two petitions of sundry 
citizens of Springvale, Maine, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
to members of the armed services on the 
fighting fronts. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With 
out objection, the petitions will be r 
ceived and referred to the Committee cn 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS FROM CITIZENS OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 
ask unanimous consent to present t 
petitions on different subjects signed by 
sundry citizens of Wisconsin, and th: 
the body of each of the petitions 
printed in the Recorp, without the sis- 
natures attached, and that they be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petitions presented by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and the 
body thereof will be printed in the Rec- 
orD without the signatures attached. 
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To the Commitice on Eanking and 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
1T LZ. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
IIoNORABLE Sir: The undersigned citizens 
yu to take appropriate action to 
‘4 brine about a modification of our pres- 
- drastic and unreasonable rationing of 
with particular reference to meat and 





ead that there is no food rationing in 
Cc a or Mexico; and that in Russia there 
only no food rationing, but that there 
even the price of food has gone down during 
t nast vear. Just what are they doing on 
ease? 
Our national farm subsidy was intended to 
ed preduction, but that is bungled 
vyhere down the line for food produc- 
is decreasing. In addition, the O. P. A, 
ympetent in the matter of investi- 
<x market operations and discover- 
d point frauds, that the entire ration- 
i program is way out of balance. Also to 
exact no red points from those who can get 
their meat by eating at restaurants is a direct 
in the face for the average American 
{ ly which just must feed itself at home 
by whatever red points it can scrape up. 
We are told all nations are in this thing 
they equally so? Will our 
d-lease and needless reserves of food turn 
t to be another national scandal? 
We are told that we still have plenty to 
answer that we are fed up 
it is coming out of our 
f nd if it is good enough for us, may 
not ask that why not send some of it to 
we send lend-lease food to and keep 
1eat and butter for ourselves? 
\/e also resent the fact that every time 
re pointed out, certain elements 





her, but are 








\merica are always ready to start shouting 
ler at the protestors instead of help- 
) correct this rotten mess. We are all 
Americans and we would be fools in- 

( { not to protest any rank injustic 
In view of the foregoing we ask that Con- 
ke immediate action to remedy this 
ul state of affairs or face the evil 
( quences that such conditions must 

f itually bring about. 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
RovertT M. LA FOoOLieTTre and 


yok WILEY, Washingion, 
C 
We the mothers eu.! wives of American 
fighting in Kyrope want our sons 
me aft the end otf the Eurcpean war 


ad of sending them to the Pacific zone, 
; have done a wonderful 


id need rest and recuperation. There 
re thousands of boys here in camps all 
hrough the United States, some of whom 

ve been there for 2 and 8 years. These 


1 be fresh and vigorous to release the 
poor boys that have gone throuzvh so much. 
y are also well trained and are receiving 
benefit of the experience of those who 

> done the fighting. Our boys write con- 
lally that all they nt is to get home 
er Germany falls and we feel that every 
effort should he made to promptly bring 
hem home After winning one war they 
sheuld be released by those in camps to help 


the other 





We are all loyal to. America and do our 
part in the buying of War bonds, giving to 

lief funds, assisting the Red Cross and 

rking in defense plants Ve have all 
helped to make America and worked to save 
her, and we do not think it is the part of 
justice to leave so many fresh troops here in 
camps and not get cur own boys home after 
the fall of Germany. 

We ask that you give this metter your 


mocsv careful considcration and take such 
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steps as may he helpful in bringing t 
speedy return of our sons after the end of the 
war in Germany. 

POLISH DECISION AT THE YALTA 


CON ame 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, about 
2 weeks agu I placed in the RrecorpD a copy 
of a letter to the New York Times com- 
menting on the Polish setilement = 
Yalta. I now ask unanimous conse nt t tc 
have printed in the Appendix, resolutions 
adopted by dclegates representing or- 
ganizations of Am ericans of Polish de- 
scent in Connecti , at a convention held 
at New Haven, Fe area y 25, 1945. These 
resolutions take quite a contrary view of 
the Polish settlement at Yalta from that 
of the writer of the letter which I had 
inserted in the Recorp. I think both 
sides should be presented, and therefore 
I ask unanimous consent thet these reso- 
—— be printed and appropriately re- 
ferre “Oo 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the delegates of organizations repre- 
senting some 3C0,000 Americans of Polish 
descent, who reside in Connecticut, in con- 
vention assembled at New Haven, Conn., feel 
conscience bound to express our most pro- 
found grief and bitter disappointment in 
the conclusions reached at the recent Yaita 
Conference perticipated in by the Fresidcnt 
of the United States, the Prime Minister of 
England, and the Marshal Premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. These 
sentiments, we find, are not confined to the 
300,000 Americans we represent but are 
shared by many thousands of other Ameri- 
cans of this State who are cutspoken in their 
belief that the gravest injustice that yet has 
been recorded in history will take place if 














the propo: sed plans, as published, will be put 
into effe 

If all ‘human em ; have been aban- 
doned;: if all tl rifices, lk y to a cause, 
the suffering and insults to a people «are to 
be swept aside to satisfy the demand of 
power; if the privation rvation, cep 
tions, and cruelties inflicted upon an * e 





to be forgotten, and if the punishment im- 
posed by the deliberate refusal to admit re- 
licf unless selfish political demands of one 
of the powers are met are to be tolerated; if 
all the promises of the Atlantic Charter end 
the “four freedoms” are be ignored, then 
let us at least apply the light of truth to the 





President Roosevelt in his report to Con- 
press of the doings at Yalta stated that the 








decisions concerning Poland were not satis- 
factory. This in itself indicates ccompro- 
mise. A compromise rt l t tl ex- 
pense of an oe country whose record is 
one of untiring effo rifice, and zeal in 
its strife for justice in a cause from which 


it has not ws cea This is a compromise 
at the expense of a nation which paid: and 
paid more than its share, and now when 
very little is left is called upon to suier 
further agony by being called upon to pay 
more. 








Poland has made saci d al 
shculd be willing to make sacrific if 
secrifices insured future peace in the vw 
But is it not here that the seed is pl: 


for World War Wo. 3? Is this not appe: 
ment of a great power at the expen 
small country? We have seen what this } 





of appeasement does to the peace ¢ 
world by events as recent as 6 and 7 years 
ago. An agreement reached on the theory 


of anneasement is treacherous. The unilat 
eral declarations of one power with respect 
to the small nations adopted by the three 
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ves 


powers at Yalta establishes a pre edent for 
similar future conduct by any power. 

There is no escaping the “fact that the 
conclusions reached lead into another 


scheme of balance of power, the underlying 
cause of World War No. 1 and a powerful 
factor in World War No. 2. The so-called 


sphere of influence, merely a convenient sub- 
stitute in terminology for balance of power, 
violates all of the precepts of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

No matter how solemn, no matter how 
strong, no matter how sound the peace 
agreements may be, what guaranty and what 
sect can there be for the terms cf any 
peace arransements when precedent shows 
that these have keen ignored con panei 
and all principles abandoned? Promises 
have been broken, pacts have been diseer: ‘ed, 
and smaller countries have been subjected 
to the whims of greater powers which not 
only are superior in arms but who stoop to 
the use of deceptive propaganda unjustly to 
accuse a ae country and place the blame 
ipon it to conceal their injustices. 

Can lasting peace be obtained with this 
kind of an approach? 

Can any peace be reached unless it be 
based on justice? 

We surely would be remiss in our respon- 
sibility if we did not take this opportunity 
to demand from cur leaders the taking of 
immediate steps to prevent future wars 
which will involve cur country, the United 
States. 

We ask that the prob!em be met now. This 
is the time to solve it courazeously. As citi- 
zens of this State and Nation, we disavree 
with our Government's participation in the 
partitioning of any cour : rr small, 
with its enforced expulsicn of millions from 
tieir native countric 

We commend the honesty and courage of 
the Polish Government in exile in London 
for confronting this issue directly in the face 
of threatened catastrophe. We hope that the 
pitfalls and dangers to be found at diplo- 
matic tables will be avoided. We stand firm 

| 














ntrv. larze ¢ 















in insisting that the war which will be won 
on the battletields by our courageous sol- 
diers be not lost at the peace con 

W ve further res lived to sé res- 
olutions to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Pres- 
deni of the United States, Senators and all 
Member 





—_ House of Representatives in 








Cc cut, and to the Hon- 
or € Se ors ur 
H. Van Connally, I e- 
sentative ] s A. E Vir- 
ginia C ind Ed d I - 
tiniu £ Y iry of State 
Fer the c te 
B. L. SiryIsOWSKI 
P 
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Tir i 
unanimous consent to orcoant for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appre priate [ 
erence two resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, at Omaha, Nebr., April 5, 1945. 

While I have the floor, I call attention 
to the fact that this committee consists 
of the Governors of 10 Missouri Valley 
States and two appointed committeemen 
from each State. 

I desire also to call attention to para- 
graph 6 of the resclution concerning the 
development of the Missouri River Easin 


and concerning euthority measures now 
before the Congress. Paragraph 6 reads 
as follows: 
We co n p? t itl yt - 
uré hich t é oduced 
C } We ( ( t ne ! 
« y Aaa . uA x , X ai 
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private husiness, operate farms, remove hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land from the 
tax rolis, take over the administration of 
education and of local and State laws, and 
in general do the economic planning for the 
entire area, 


I believe the Governors correctly in- 
terpret the general sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the Missouri Valley Basin. 

I also call attention to the very legiti- 
mate complaint of the Governors that 
by sending the M. V. A. bill S. 555 to 
three commiitees for consideration the 
Senate has placed an unjustifiable bur- 
den on the Governors and others who 
want to present their views to Congress 
on this important legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING HEARINGS BEFORE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES ON THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
AUTHORITY BILL S. 555 
The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 

resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 
shed, with a membership of 10 Governors 
and 2 appointed committeemen from each 
State, in session at the city of Omaha on 
April 5, 1945, takes note of the fact that the 
Missouri Valley Authority bill, S. 555, has 
been referred, first to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, second tc the Senate Reclamation 
and Irrigation Committee, and third to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, each for a 
30-day period. It points out the incon- 
venience and cost to the States of the Mis- 
souri River Basin where the Governors and 
other Officials of these States required to make 
three separate trips to appear before each 
committee. It is hereby respectfully urged 
that these committees at some definite time 
arrange for a joint hearing tefore which 
such Governors and officials may appear, 





RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN AND CONCERNING 
“AUTHORITY” MEASURES NOW BEFORE THE 
CONGRESS 
The Missouri River States Committee, rep- 

resenting the 10 States of this valley water- 

shed, with a membership of 10 Governors, 
and 2 appointed committeemen from each 

State, in session at the city of Omaha on April 

5, 1945, wishes to review accomplishments, 

legislative and otherwise, since its last meet- 

ing on August 5 and 6, 1944—also, to present 
findings with recommendations looking to 
early and complete development of the land 
and water resources of the entire river basin, 

First and foremost, the committee wishes 
to express generous appreciation and thanks 
to the President, the Congress, and to the 
administrative agencies for what has been 
accomplished relative to the development of 
the Missouri River Basin since its August 1944 
session, 

The recommendations of the former ses- 
sion were that there must be a unified plan 
of development. The President and the Con- 
gress were urged to direct the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to bring be- 
fore the Congress a pian of coordinated engi- 
neering. It was further urged that any uni- 
fied plan which might be adopted should not 
adversely affect the use of water for the irri- 
gation of land in the upstream States. 

There is now abundant cause for satisfac- 
tion because each of these recommendations 
has been made effective. The Federal agen- 
cies concerned have coordinated their engi- 
neering, as authorized by law, and the Con- 
gress, through the amended Flood Control 
Act, the amended rivers and harbors bill, 
and otherwise by congressional enactment, 
has established policies and law so that exist- 
ing agencies m carry on a complete de- 

\ 


velopment of the land and water resources of 


the Missouri River Basin, including irriga- 
tion, fiood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, soil conservation, and other beneficial 
uses. Initial congressional authorizations 
have been made to so provide. 

Therefore, the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, sincerely appreciating this enabling 
legislation and administrative action, wishes 
now to further comment and recommend to 
the President and to the Congress: 

1. The early appropriation of funds suffi- 
cient to complete plans and specifications— 
following the $400,000,000 authorized by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and the President’s 
request for additional funds for this pur- 
pose—because that will enable development 
of this great area, as well as to provide for 
post-war construction and employment. 

2. The speeding up of these pre-building 
plans in order to afford time and opportunity 
to observe and make effective the new statu- 
tory provision that there shall be consulta- 
tion with the States in cases of misunder- 
standings or differences of opinion. 

3. A further study by Congress as to the 
necessity of additional provisions governing 
what each agency shall continue to do, as the 
Nation and the States enter upon a solution 
of the problems pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin and other 
interstate watersheds. 

4. That the time has come to consider the 
establishment of Federal statutory water 
policies, and then by using existing agencies 
Gevelop not only the 2,500-mile Missouri 
River Basin, but also other watersheds of the 
Nation. 

5. We strongly urge that any consideration 
of the administration of the facilities result- 
ing from the proposed development of the 
Missouri River Basin recognize the rights of 
and grant adequate representation to the 
people and the States affected. 

6. We do not approve the “authority” 
measures which have heretofore been intro- 
duced in Congress, as we object to granting 
any agency unchecked authority to engage 
in private business, operate farms, remove 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land from 
the tax rolls, take over the administration of 
education and of local and State laws, and in 
general do the economic planning for the en- 
tire area, 

MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orD several resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota 
dealing with certain subjects of public 
interest to that State, memorializing 
Congress for legislation thereon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the’ resolutions will be 
received, appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, printed in the Recor. 

To the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for wage readjust- 
ment for postal employees 
Whereas employees of the United States 

Postal Service are today required to perform 

greater Cuties than heretofore; and 

Whereas employees of such service have not 
received a permanent wage readjustment in 
mere than a decade, and 

Whereas the tremendous amount of work 
being done by the employees of the Postal 
Service is being performed in an efficient 
manner and is deserving of wage readjust- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota, the senate 
concurring, endorses wage readjustment for 
postal employees in order that such em- 
ployees may receive increased compensation 


commensurate with their work and respon- 
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sibilities, and to that end urges the Mem 
bers in Congress from the State of Minneso 
to vote for and support H. R. 2071: be 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolut; 
be transmitted to the presiding officers 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States and to each Member 
Congress from the State of Minnesoia, 


Q 


1 
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of 
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To the Committee on Interstate Com. 
merce: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and Congress of the United 
States and the Federal agencies concerned 
to amend §. F. A. W. Regulation 26, effec. 
tive April 1, 1945, to eliminate certain ; 
Strictions contained therein with a y; 
of preventing undue hardship to the eo\,- 
suming public and dealers in solid fuel jy 
the State of Minnesota 


Whereas on the 14th day of March 1945, 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War, Haroid 
L. Ickes, issued a directive effective April | 
1945, providing among other things that con 
sumers be allotted only 80 percent of their 
normal annual yearly requirements of scarcer 
solid fuel from April 1, 1945, to Mirch 
31, 1946; that the retail dealer cannot deliver 
to a consumer more than 50 percent of 
annual yearly normal requirements of so): | 
fuel before August 31, 1945; that solid-iu 
dealers shall be required by the regulati 
to verify consumers’ normal annual requi: 
ments of solid fuel; and that retail solid-iu 
dealers are frozen to old contracts whic! 
hey previously served and are not permitte: 
to accept any new business with schools 
municipal buildings, and Government agen 
cies; and 

Whereas 80 percent of the consumers’ no: 
mal annual requirements is not suffici 
solid fuel to properly insure sufficient h: 
and to assure healthful conditions during 
the long winter months encountered in Min- 
nesota, particularly in view of the fact th 
firewood is not available in sufficient quan 
tities which can be used for heating purposs 
due to the fact that pulpwood is selling : 
such a high price; that labor is not suffi- 
ciently interested under the present condi- 
tions in cutting firewood; and 

Whereas because of the severity of the 
weather conditions in the State of Minne- 
sota causing bad road conditions due to 
snow, storms, and blockades, which prohi): 
wintertime deliveries and because of the 
necessity of providing fuel to the farn 
rural schools, industry, and homes, a su!l- 
cient stock must be on hand at the docks to 
provide enough fuel to supply this area and 
therefore the restriction that the retail dealer 
cannot deliver to a consumer more than 50 
percent of his annual yearly normal require- 
ments of solid fuel before August $1, 1945, 
is not only impractical but is bound to cause 
severe hardship; and 

Whereas the provision to verify consum- 
ers’ normal annual requirements of solid fuel 
by the dealer will entail such tremendous 
amount of detail and office work that it will 
be practically impossible under the present 
wartime conditions to secure sufficient help 
to properly check and provide this informa- 
tion and will add to the already high cost 
and burden of handling distribution of solid 
fuei in Minnesota; and 

Whereas the provision contained in 
S. F. A. W. Regulation 26 prohibits dealers 
from contracting to supply new patrons dur- 
ing the heating season from April 1, 1945 to 
March 31, 1946, is unconstitutional and by 
the provisions of the regulation creates an 
abnormal distribution of solid fuels in the 
State of Minnesota and places certain con- 
sumers in a position where they may not be 
able to obtain solid fuel without great in- 
convenience and unnecessary delay; and 

Whereas the provisions contained in the 
regulation have been given serious study and 
consideration it appears obvious to those 
who are acquainted with the weather conai- 
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‘1 Minnesota, the manpower shortage, 
ck of equipment, and other burden- 
«artime delivery restrictions will make 
‘ulation impossible of performance 
it creating great hardship and suf- 
on the part of the people. Compli- 
. with S. P. A. W. Regulation 26 will 
e a shortage which will result in severe 
hips on the consuming public and re- 
| dealers creating a back-log of solid- 

rders during the winter months; and 
ereas Minnesota receives nearly all of 
il requirements via the Great Lakes; 
is it is necessary to obtain an adequate 
- at the docks before navigation closes; 
\ s any deficiency in movement via the 
G-eat Lakes cannot be supplemented except 
\-rail movement; whereas facilities for 
i) movement are already overburdened 
nnot be relied upon to bring coal into 

Minnesota: Now, therefore, be it 

lved, That copy of this resolution be 
mitted to the President of the United 
‘s, to the presiding officers of the Senate 
| House of Representatives of the Congress 
e United States, to Harold L. Ickes, Solid 
I Administrator for War, and to each 
er of the Minnesota delegation in Con- 
with the request that S. F. A. W. Regu- 
n 26 be amended to permit sufficient coal 
) move via the Great Lakes docks during 
» navigation season and to eliminate the 
sion pertaining to 80 percent of the 
lid-fuel allocated to the coal-consuming 
nublic and by striking out dealers’ verifica- 
n of consumers’ requirements and to elim- 
1ate the restriction providing that only 50 
percent of the consumers’ normal annual 
requirements can be delivered before August 
‘1945, with a view of eliminating the plight 
the solid-fuel industry and the consequent 
irment of the solid-fuel supply for Min- 
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To the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
ithorize a survey of the upper Mississipp1 
River navigation reservoirs 


Whereas the Winnibigishish, Leech Lake, 
Pokegama, Sandy Lake, Pine River, and Gull 
Lake Reservoirs, known as the upper Missis- 

ippi River navigation reservoirs, designed to 

rease the navigable stages of the Missis- 
ippi River below the Twin Cities for the 
promotion of commercial navigation, were 
uthorized by Congress some 50 to 60 years 
before the development of the areas ad- 

nt to and surrounding the reservoirs, had 
begun; and 

Whereas progress in the development of 
the agricultural, scenic, and recreational re- 

urces of the reservoir areas during subse- 
quent years has emphasized that the lakes 

nd bodies of water used for and affected by 
the reservoirs and their operations, in com- 
mon with other lakes and scenic attractions, 
are proving a dominant source of revenue and 
livelihood to local communities, the value of 
which was not, and could not have been, 
given full weight at the time the reservoirs 
were authorized; and 

Whereas the construction of the locks and 
dams in the Mississippi River below Minne- 
apolis apparently has lessened the need of 
the reservoirs for maintaining navigable 
stages in the Mississippi River below the 
Twin Cities; and 

Whereas those interested in the fullest de- 
velopment and use of the resources of the 
reservoir areas feel that this cannot be ac- 

mplished until a study and appraisal has 
been made of the present and potential fu- 
ture uses and operations of these reservoirs 
for the fullest development of the scenic, 
Wildlife, and recreational assets and control 
of floods in the communities adjacent to and 
affected by them, as well as for the improve- 
ment of navigation, increased water supply 
tor water power, domestic, and industrial 
needs, and pollution statement for down- 
liver interests: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Minnesota Legislature in 
regular session assembled, That we request 
the Congress of the United States to author- 
ize and direct the War Department to make 
@ survey of the upper Mississippi River navi- 
gation reservoir system for the purpose of de- 
termining and adopting the best plan of op- 
erating these reservoirs for the greatest ben- 
efit to all of the interests affected, said survey 
to embrace such changes, if any, in existing 
structures which might be found desirable, 
what additional structures might be needed 
to facilitate operations, and what channel 
improvements should be made to improve 
conditions in the areas; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
the Minnesota Representatives and Senators 
in Congress; the Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Col. Malcolm Elliott, division en- 
gineer, upper Mississippi Valley division, 
Syndicate Building, St. Louis, Mo; Col. L. C. 
Barnes, district engineer, Post Office Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


— 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact into law H. R. 5295, relating 
to the domestic raising of certain fur- 
bearing animals 
Whereas fur farming is an important and 

valuable industry within Minnesota; and 
Whereas the raising of pen-bred fox, mink, 

persian lamb, karakul, and chinchilla is, in 
reality, an agricultural pursuit and the prod- 
ucts of such fur farms are livestock, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Minnesota 

Legislature, for purposes of expedient ad- 

ministration and regulation, defines such 

animals as wild animals and polices the in- 
dustry through the personnel of the division 
of game and fish; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this legislature 
that great benefits can accrue to this valu- 
able pursuit if the Federal agency concerned 
with the promotion of fur farming be desig- 
nated as the Department of Agriculture: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of Miniiesota, That Congress be urged to take 

such steps as are necessary to enact into law 

H. R. 5295, which provides that the breeding, 

raising, producing, or marketing of the ani- 

mals herein referred to shall be deemed an 
agricultural pursuit under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture: 

Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to each member of Congress from the 

State of Minnesota. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

8.383. A bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 198). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

8.565. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 200). 


PROGRESS REPORT ON WAR PLANTS 
DISPOSAL (REPT. NO. 199) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Military Affairs Committee 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
progress report of the work which is be- 
ing carried on jointly by a subcommittee 
of the Special Senate Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning and 
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the subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee on War Contracts with re- 
spect to disposal of war plants. This 
report is merely an account of the steps 
which have been taken to date to gather 
information for the Congress on the 
problem of war plants disposal, which I 
may say is a problem of the utmost mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the body of the report, that is 
to say, that part of the report not in- 
cluding the appendixes, may be printed 
at length in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report submitted by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be re- 
ceived and printed in the Recorp without 
the appendixes. 

The report is as follows: 


Negotiations for the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment-owned steel plant which was built 
at Geneva, Utah, at a cost of $196,000,000 have 
been begun by the Defense Plant Corporation. 
Formal notice that Arthur G. McKee & Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a firm of industrial en- 
gineers, has been named by Defense Plant 
Corporation to make an economic and physi- 
cal study of the plant was given to the chair- 
man of these subcommittees by Mr. Sam H. 
Husbands, President of Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, in a letter dated April 9, 1945, which 
appears in appendix I of this report. United 
States Steel Corporation, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, and Kaiser Co., Inc., have 
each notified Defense Plant of a desire to 
negotiate for the acquisition of this plant by 
lease or purchase. Each of these corporations 
likewise is preparing economic surveys for 
the purpose of determining the productive 
uses to which the plant may be devoted. 

The fact that these negotiations have been 
initiated should not, however, be regarded 
as in any degree furnishing a basis for the 
conclusion that war work in the Geneva plant 
is drawing to an immediate end. That is not 
the case. Victory day in Europe will not, ac- 
cording to the thinking of the War Depart- 
ment, result in any reduction within a fore- 
seeable period of the demand for steel for the 
prosecution of the war against Japan. 


WAR PRODUCTION STILL AT HIGH LEVEL 


Months will be required before the war ma- 
terials, including iron and steel products, 
which have been shipped to Europe, can be 
inventoried, repacked, and transported to the 
Japanese theater of war. While this is being 
done, a continuous stream of products will 
have to be produced in the United States 
and transported across the Pacific. Moreover, 
it will be necessary to rehabilitate ports in 
the Philippine Islands and elsewhere in the 
Pacific as well as to construct new port 
facilities in order to continue to equip our 
forces there and to prevent any let-up in the 
continuous pressure upon the Japanese. I 
desire to make this point as clear and em- 
phatic as possible lest any inference be drawn 
from the negotiations and from the studies 
of the Military Affairs Committee and the 
Special Senate Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning that the period 
of war production at the Geneva plant is 
coming to an early termination. 

The War Department has been taking 
about 30 percent of the Geneva output for 
steel shells. This demand will continue in- 
definitely. The remainder of the output is 
absorbed by the Maritime Commission and 
the Navy. The Maritime Commission’s west- 
ern requirements for steel plates have been 
filled primarily by the Fontana plant. Be- 
ginning with a demand of about 5,000 tons 
per month a year ago, an increasingly larger 
proportion, however, of Geneva plate has 
gone to Maritime Commission uses, and al- 
though the requirements of the Commission 
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are being steadily reduced, it will continue to 
take a portion of Geneva output at least 
until the fall of the current year. 

The Navy Department does not anticipate 
for the present any reduction of its demand 
for steel plates, and will continue to take 
steel plates from Geneva. Assuming that 
the Japanese war continues throughout the 
present year, production of steel plate at 
Geneva for the Navy is not expected to be 
reduced during the year 1945. 

Negotiations for the disposal of the Geneva 
plant must, however, be undertaken now be- 
cause of the tremendous magnitude of the 
task of framing a policy for its utilization. 
Not only is it necessary to determine how the 
plant will be operated and managed and by 
whom, but it is also essential for any oper- 
ator to know what markets can be developed 
for the products of the plant, and indeed, 
what type of product should be made. 

The need for market studies is imperative 
since the over-all productive capacity of the 
steel industry has increased from about 81.6 
million net tons before the war (January 1, 
1940) to 95.5 million net tons at the present 
time (January 1, 1945), -On the other hand, 
in 1939 less than two-thirds (64.5 percent) of 
the then existing capacity was utilized to 
meet all requirements—civilian as well as 
military—while at present practically our en- 
tire existing steel capacity is being utilized 
for war and essential civilian purposes. It is, 
therefore, necessary to study thoroughly the 
possible markets for the present capacity, the 
types of steel products which will be required 
by our post-war economy (including both 
domestic consumption and exports), and the 
adaptation of the existing finishing facilities 
to such post-war uses. 


STEEL POLICY MAY BE PATTERN 


What is done at Geneva may well be the 
pattern for what will be done with the other 
vast war plants built at Government expense 
and owned by the people of the United States 
through their Government. The Defense 
Plant Corporation is acting with wisdom and 
foresight in opening the subject now, and it 
has established a laudable policy of complete 
disclosure of plans to the committees. 

Nevertheless, the initiation of the nego- 
tiations raises an important question with 
respect to the entire policy of surplus-prop- 
erty disposal. The act of October 3, 1944, 
does not give the Surplus Property Board any 
authority over surplus property until it has 
been determined to be surplus by the agency 
which has control of it. Section 11 of the 
Surplus Property Act makes it the duty of 
every owning agency to make a continuous 
survey of property in its control and to deter- 
mine what property “is surplus to its needs 
and responsibilities.” This same section em- 
powers the Board to secure from the owning 
agencies such information as to all kinds of 
property in their hands (before it is declared 
surplus) as it believes necessary for the 
proper planning of the Board’s job. The 
agencies are required to report promptly to 
the Board and the Board is instructed to 
report to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives if it has any reason to be- 
lieve that any owning agency has surplus 
property which has not been reported as such 
to the Board. 

The Geneva plant disposal has not been de- 
termined to be surplus. The jurisdiction of 
the Surplus Property Board, therefore, does 
not attach. Yet, it is highly important that 
consideration of disposal problems with re- 
spect to this and all similar plants should not 
be postponed until after the plants have 
ceased to operate and have actually become 
surplus property. 

It is the purpose of Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration to be prepared for immediate action 
when war production ceases so that there will 
be the least possible interruption of employ- 


ment. The committees’ studies have been 
initiated with the same purpose in view. 
There will be much greater likelihocd of sub- 
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stantial salvage to the Government as well 
as much greater likelihood of economic bene- 
fit to the country if the plans for reconver- 
sion are ready to be applied when war pro- 
duction ceases. 

This aspect of the problem appears in all 
of the categories of war plants listed i> sec- 
tion 19 of the surplus property law by which 
the Surplus Property Board was directed to 
prepare and submit to Congress a report on 
plants and facilities which cost the Govern- 
ment $5,000,000 or more each in the following 
categories: Aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber, chemicals, aviation gasoline, oil and 
steel, pipe lines, patents, aircraft, shipyards, 
transportation, and radio and _ electrical 
equipment. With respect to the first eight 
categories, Congress provided that no disposal 
should be “made or authorized until 30 days 
after such report (or additional report) has 
been made while Congress is in session except 
that the Board may authorize any disposal 
agency to lease such property for a term of 
not more than 5 years.” 


PUBLIC SCRUTINY ESSENTIAL 


It would probably be impossible to describe 
all of the various situations which may arise 
in the handling of the properties. The com- 
plexity of the problem, its possibilities for 
good or ill upon our whole national economy 
are beyond imagination. It is for this reason 
that the formulation of plans and the carry- 
ing on of negotiations should all be in the 
public view. It was because public scrutiny 
was desired that Congress, in the surplus 
property law, provided as it did for reports. 
The fact that that law does not give the Sur- 
plus Property Board authority over any prop- 
erty until it has been determined to be sur- 
plus by the owning agency serves only to in- 
crease the responsibility of Congress to throw 
the spotlight of public attention on whatever 
steps may be taken. The chairman is happy 
to report that both the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and the Surplus Property Board 
show every intention to cooperate unreserv- 
edly in the work of the two committees. 

Notice should be taken of the fact that 
section 20 of the surplus-property law pro- 
vides for notice to the Attorney General 
“whenever any disposal agency shall begin 
negotiations for the disposition to private in- 
terests of a plant or plants or other property, 
which cost the Government $1,000,000 or 
more, or of patents, processes, techniques, or 
inventions, irrespective of cost.” 

This provision was inserted in the law for 
the purpose of determining what, if any, ap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws there might 
be with respect to any program of disposal, 


PREPARATION OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The committee is approaching its study in 
a completely objective manner, and it has 
invited the cooperation of those who may 
be in a position to make constructive sug- 
gestions. The program of hearings now being 
formulated does not contemplate merely the 
appearance of witnesses one after another 
to recite opinions. but the development rath- 
er, in the first instance, of an agreed state- 
ment of facts after which it is hoped that a 
round-table discussion to be participated in 
by Government, industry, labor, and consum- 
ers may be held for the purpose of securing 
not only a wide public understanding of the 
facts, but of developing, if possible, an agreed 
policy in the public interest. 

Accordingly letters! were addressed by the 
chairman to more than 100 steel companies, 
including forge shops and foundries, solicit- 
ing their cooperation in the preparation of 
the hearings. This letter transmitted a pre- 
liminary outline of subjects which the sub- 
committee felt should be considered in the 
course of the hearings. This outline follows: 

I. What economic factors will affect the 
utilization of the additional productive ca- 
pacity for steel created by war plants and 
facilities? 





1See appendix II, 
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(1) What level of post-war stee] demand 
do you anticipate? Special attention should 
be paid to— 

(a) The anticipated volume of exports. 

(b) The anticipated demand in various 
regions of the United States, 

(c) New or expanded uses for steel prod. 
ucts. 

(d) Possible inroads made by light metals 
plastics, etc. on steel consumption. F 

(2) What special problems exist in con- 
nection with the utilization of plants in 
areas where previously no steel plants haq 
been iocated? 

(a) Will adequate supplies of raw materi. 
als, labor, and power be available, and at 
what relative costs as compared with ola 
established plants? 

(b) What are the relative transportation 
costs in connection with assembly and dis. 
tribution as compared with old establisheq 
plants, and what should be the Government's 
policy with respect to present railroad and 
shipping rates? 

(c) What effect would new basing points 
or nonbasing point pricing have? 

(3) Should the Federal Government, 
States, and local governments adopt special 
tax policies in order to facilitate utilization 
of new capacity? 

(a) Should operators dependent on unde. 
veloped markets be granted special tax priy- 
ileges? 

(b) Should operators of surplus facilities 
generally be granted special tax privileges? 

II. What methods of disposal will assure 
effective utilization? 

(1) In order to assure uninterrupted oper- 
ations, should plants, wherever possible, be 
disposed of before their present use is dis- 
continued and they are declared surplus? 

(2) Should plants be sold, leased, or ex- 
changed, or how else should they be disposed 
of? 

(3) Should the Government extend cred- 
it to purchasers and lessees, and should it 
finance conversion of, or additions to, plants 
in order to make them more suitable fol 
peacetime uses? 

(4) On what basis should prices and rent- 
als be determined, and should they be fixed 
or flexible until business possibilities are re- 
vealed? 

(5) Should special conditions attach to 
the disposal with respect to the level of 
operations and employment, steel-price poli- 
cies, maintenance of plants in the interest 
of national security, transfer to other oper- 
ators, or as to any other factors? 

(6) Should any companies be preferred 
with respect to, or excluded from, buying 
or leasing plants, and what should be the 
criteria for such preference or exclusion? 

The companies were requested to comment 
on the adequacy of the outline, and to sub- 
mit to the subcommittee a short statement 
with respect to the issues. 

Similar letters were sent to labor organi- 
zations* as well as to all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government which 
have any function with respect to any of the 
iron and steel plants.2 States and local gov- 
ernments of the areas in which the piants 
are located were also consulted 


IMPORTANCE OF FREIGHT RATES 


Recognizing the importance of freight 
rates in connection with the future utiliza- 
tion of Government-owned plants and fa- 
cilities, letters® were also addressed to the 
executives of approximately 50 railroads * in- 
viting them to advise the committees of their 
views as to what relationship exists between 
railroad rates and the post-war utilization 
of Government-owned steel plants. It was 
felt that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Georgia railroad rate 
case, allowing the State of Georgia to pre- 
sent to that tribunal a petition to enjoin 
an alleged rate-fixing combination, might 


*See appenaix IV. 
*See appendix Iif 











+ desirable for the committee to con- 
e relationship between transporta- 
i the best utilization for the civilian 
of Government-owned plants. It 
nized tat these plants, not the steel 
lone, but all of the plants, may have 
sed to the great detriment of the 
economy unless markets are found 
products. It was felt that no group 
itives would be more interested in 
» the possibilities of expanding civil- 
ets and civilian products than the 
and that no industry would be 
, benefit more than the railroads if 
nd successful program of plant dis- 
developed. 
chairman is happy to report that the 
es to the letters have indicated 
ead interest throughout the coun- 
Not all replies have been received as 
the cooperation indicated, both by 
and orally, has been excellent. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STEEL PLANTS 


11 companies prefaced their answers 
iking the general observation that 
vernment-owned iron and steel fa- 
are so varied in character that it 
be difficult to lay down general rules 
eir disposition. Therefore, they sug- 
that all Government-owned steel plants 
facilities be divided into three or four 
t classes which will have to be treated 
ently as far as utilization and disposi- 
ire concerned. While there are some 
ences in the classifications suggested, 
1y roughly be summarized as follows: 

Cc 1: Strictly war-purpose facilities in- 
d in private plants or built nearby, 

1 are not readily adaptable to peace- 

ne uses. The following are examples: 

pment for shell forging and machining, 

the manufacture of cartridge clips, bombs, 
il tank parts, guns, etc. 

( s 2: Facilities installed in or nearby 

te plants designed to supplement exist- 
indard facilities. They are generally 
bed as “scrambled” facilities and, un- 
is economical to move them to some 
* location, the present operator will be 
only and logical party to acquire or 
these facilities after their present 
have expired. 

Class 8: All newly built integrated plants 

* example, Geneva) and those non- 
rated plants which are capable of inde- 
ent operations. 

With respect to the plants falling into the 
i class, replies emphasize strongly that 
eneral rules as to disposition and utiliza- 
can be made but that it will be neces- 

’ to make a study, plant by plant, to 


i 


ities for post-war operation. 


IMARY OF REPLIES TO INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS 
CONTAINED IN THE OUTLINE 


As far as the specific questions contained 

the outline are concerned, the answers 
eived as of April 15, 1945, may fairly be 
mmarized as follows: 


ANTICIPATED LEVEL OF POST-WAR DEMAND 


With respect to the first question, as to 
he anticipated level of post-war steel de- 
and, there seems to be a basically different 
pproach as between some of the companies 
which have attempted to answer this ques- 
tion, concerning the feasibility of answering 
this question and the value and the impor- 
tance of economic forecasts for the develop- 
ment of specific disposal policies of steel 
plants. Bethlehem Steel Co., for example, 
doubts whether real progress can be made 
this time through an examination of 
economic factors suggested by part I of the 
outline. Bethlehem feels that no reliable 
Statistics are obtainable with respect to most 
of the questions and that any attempt to 
answer them would be purely guesswork. 
Inland Steel Co., on the other hand, feels 
that sound policies with respect to the dis- 
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position of surplus facilities should be formu- 
lated on the basis of sustained demand for 
steel as distinguished from short-term ac- 
celerated needs immediately after the war. 
Therefore, Inland, on the basis of past ex- 
perience and anticipated population in- 
creases, attempts to make a forecast as to 
what this sustained post-war demand is 
likely to be. Inland arrives at an average 
demand for ingot steel of approximately 
54,000,000 net tons for the 30-year period 
between 1945 and 1975, and a maximum 
demand by 1975 of 63,000,000 net tons. 

As far as the initial post-war demand is 
concerned, Inland believes that the esti- 
mate of 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 net tons, made 
by Walter S. Tower, director of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, is a reasonable esti- 
mate. 

The United States Steel Corporation esti- 
mates that the post-war demand will be 
about 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons of ingot 
steel in good years in the post-war period. 
United States Steel, however, calls attention 
to the fact that in comparison the country 
had an ingot capacity on January 1, 1940, 
of in excess of 81,000,000 tons and on January 
1, 1945, in excess of 95,000,000 tons. 

Summarizing all the forecasts made by 
the various companies who have attempted 
to reply to question I as to post-war demand, 
it may be said that all of them anticipate 
@ post-war demand substantially in excess 
of pre-war demand. The demand for steel 
immediately following the war is anticipated 
to be considerably higher than the average 
demand over a long-time period after the war, 
Some of the companies qualify their esti- 
mates by pointing to the impact which gen- 
eral Government policies with respect to 
taxes, and so forth, will have on steel demand. 

Specifically, most of the companies antic- 
ipate a greatly increased volume of exports, 
particularly during the reconstruc ion period. 
while steel plants located in devastated coun- 
tries are incapable of filling the needs abroad. 

As far as the regional distribution of steel 
demand in th United States is concerned, 
a greatly increased steel demand is antici- 
pated in the far West and in the South. In 
addition there is anticipated a high demand 
for steel in regions where the automotive 
industry and manufacturers of household 
utilities are located. 

The development of new uses for steel, and 
the expansion of old uses, is anticipated 
particularly for stainless and alloy steels. 
Some companies anticipate increased require- 
ments, not so much because of new uses but 
because of the need for replacement of ex- 
isting machinery and equipment. 

With respect to possible inroads on steel 
demand by light metals, plastics, and other 
materials, the answers are extremely optimis- 
tic. The reasons given vary. Some point to 
the high price levels of light metals in com- 
parison with steel. Others believe that light 
metals, plastics, etc., will be used merely to 
supplement and complement steel consump- 
tion. Others again believe that new uses 
which may be found for steel will more than 
offset any inroads made by light metals and 
plastics. 

NEW PLANTS IN NEW AREAS 


With respect to the second question as 
to special problems which exist in connec- 
tion with the utilization of plants in areas 
where previously no steel plants had been 
located, it has been pointed out that the 
replies received emphasize strongly the need 
for a plant-by-plant study of these problems. 
Some of the replies point out that in some 
instances the location of plant sites were 
chosen in order that certain other plants en- 
gaged in the production of war materials 
could have their source of raw materials 
readily available rather than that the steel 
plants involved should be favorably situated 
to compete in after-the-war markets. How- 
ever, only a careful market analysis and an 
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analysis of the available facilities will pro- 
duce the necessary answer as to whether and 
how the plant in question can be utilized. 

The United States Steel Corporation points 
out that a market analysis should be made 
for each plant for the life of the investment 
in question, the normal economic life of a 
steel plant being from 20 to 25 years. This 
analysis, detailed by products, should, ac- 
cording to the United States Steel, be broken 
down into three periods: A short period fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities of from 2 to 3 
years; a 5-year period following thereafter; 
and, finally, a 15-year period after the latter 
period. 

The market analysis will have to show what 
demands will arise for these different periods 
for durable goods, such as railroad equip- 
ment, building construction, public works 
utilities, and ship building, and for consumer 
goods, such as automobiles, refrigerators, ag- 
ricultural equipment, and containers, and 
for all classes of export trade. 

Finally, such market analysis must include 
a study of whether the estimated pcst-war 
markets can be reached competitively by 
other steel plants. 

The analysis of the existing facilities re- 
quires a study of the rate of capacity, the 
availability of raw materials, and the source 
and cost of assembly, the suitability of exist- 
ing facilities, the need for additional capital 
expenditures necessary to reconvert or to 
add additional facilities, the probable oper- 
ating costs of the reconverted plant when 
running at 59, 75, and 100 percent, and 
present and anticipated freight rates from 
the plant to markets for each product to 
reach destination. 

The American Steel Foundries suggested 
that an important consideration on the part 
of prospective purchasers will be the eco- 
nomics of disposition by such purchasers of 
their existing privately owned facilities which 
may in whole or in part become excess capac- 
ity oa account of the acquisition of the 
Government-owned facilities. 

As to the question of relative transporta- 
tion costs in connection with assembly and 
distribution as compared with old estab- 
lished plants, the Pacific Tube Co. points to 
the difficulties faced by western fabricators in 
meeting competition of eastern steel manu- 
facturers. The Pacific Tube Co. points out 
that the eastern steel manufacturers will 
quote approximately the same prices for 
steel products whether they be deliverec to 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, or Los 
Angeles, inasmuch as the freight from the 
eastern plant to destination will be about 
the same in every case. On the other hand, 
a west-coast manufacturer, who is not fully 
integrated, is required to buy his basic prod- 
ucts from the East and pay thereon the same 
amount of freight as would be paid for the 
finished product if sold on the west coast by 
the eastern manufacturer. Therefore, the 
west-coast manufacturer who endeavors to 
sell to a west-coast destination located a 
considerable distance from his plant finds 
that to be ccmpetitive he is required to absorb 
the cost of the freight from his plant to his 
customer, 

In view of this situation, the Pacific Tube 
Co. pleads for special relief until the west 
coast can become a fully integrated manu- 
facturing area. 

On the other hand, the replies received 
emphasize that freight rates unprofitable to 
railroads are not justified to keep plants in 
operation, and no railroad rates should be 
made which would discriminate in favor 
of any such plants. 

As far as new basing points or non-basing- 
point pricing is concerned, the answer sup- 
plied by Inland Steel suggests that there is 
ample justification for the continuation of 
the base-point method of pricing. Inland 
Steel points out there are no restrictions on 
the number or ‘ocations of basing points and 
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that new basing points may be designated by 
any steel producer with the announcement 
of the base prices applicable. Inland Steel 
further points out that the basing point 
system meets the unusual requirements of 
steel producers to keep up high-volume, low- 
cost production of steel, and that any change 
over to a non-basing-point method of price 
ing would create serious dislocation within 
the industry and in the national economy. 

This view is strongly supported by the 
National Supply Co. 

TAX PRIVILEGES 

The majority of the companies replying 
to the committees’ question is strongly op- 
posed to the granting of any special tax 
privileges. The American Rolling Mills main- 
tain that the granting of such privileges or 
any direct subsidy would in the end destroy 
private competitive enterprise. The Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries suggest that, instead of 
any special tax privileges, the selling price or 
rental for the facilities should be adjusted 
downward to meet the existing conditions as 
to cost, markets, etc. The Isaacson Iron 
Works, at Seattle, however, suggests that 
some provision might be made which would 
allow special amortization, such as war- 
time certificates of necessity to encourage 
private purchase of equipment that would 
enable private industry to employ a maxi- 
mum number of employees. 

Atlantic Steel Castings Co. feels that any 
venture capital which is provided for the 
utilization of new capacity should be afforded 
some measure of protection incident to the 
development of new markets particularly as 
present revenue laws preclude the establish- 
ment of any reserve funds necessary to per- 
mit many companies to sustain themselves 
through periods of adverse business condi- 
tions. 

The Pacific Tube Co. asks the question 
whether operators who have used their own 
capital in operating Government-owned fa- 
cilities should not receive treatment pref- 
erential to those operators who have worked 
on the basis of a fixed fee from the Govern- 
ment. It suggests that the former opera- 
tors have taken great risks in using their own 
capital and therefore might be accorded ad- 
vantages not given to operators who risked 
virtually nothing. 

The United States Steel Corporation points 
out that subsidizing uneconomic operations 
to increase employment artificially in one 
locality at the expense of employment in 
other localities would produce the over-all 
effect of less efficient production which would 
cause a net loss rather than a net gain to the 
Nation. In this view United States Steel is 
joined by Bethlehem Steel Co. and Inland 
Steel Co. 


METHODS OF DISPOSAL 


The Inland Steel Co. points to the prin- 
ciples of the Baruch-Hancock report with 
respect to disposition of surplus property. 
First and foremost, that all negotiations for 
the disposition of such property should be 
conducted in a “goldfish bowl,” and, second- 
ly, that the facilities should not be operated 
by the Government in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

As far as the specific questions asked by the 
committee are concerned, the replies are prac- 
tically unanimous that disposition of plants 
before their present use is discontinued and 
before they are declared surplus is desirable. 
Here are some of the reasons given: Early 
disposition will avoid the high cumulative 
cost of custodial, watch, legal, and accounting 
services. Blast furnaces, rolling mills, coke 
ovens, and other equipment of this character, 
no matter how new or modern they are, will 
deteriorate rapidly if shut down. 

One of the answers, on the other hand, 
cautions against any disposition which will 
affect present operations, and some of them 
doubt whether the major companies now op- 
erating Government-owned plants can de- 
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cide whether they want to continue opera- 
tions or not after the war. 

The National Supply Co. warns against any 
fixed policies to dispose of plants before their 
present use is discontinued, since the haste 
may lead to some bad deals. The Govern- 
ment should entertain negotiations, the Na- 
tional Supply Co. points out, whenever buyers 
are in prospect and should not follow any 
fixed policy as to time of disposal. 


SALE OR LEASE 


Basic disagreement exists between the com- 
panies who replied to the question of whether 
plants should be sold or leased, or how else 
they should be disposed of. The Inland Steel 
Co. takes the extreme view that plants should 
be disposed of by sale only, in order to get the 
Government completely out of the business. 
American Rolling Mill Co. likewise feels that 
plants should be sold to private enterprise at 
the best possible price obtainable. 

On the other extreme, Copperweld Steel Co. 
believes that, in order to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests, new facilities should not be 
sold because the Government would have to 
dispose of such facilities at a sacrifice. Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., in stead of sale, advocates 
a 20-year lease on a tonnage basis. This 
would enable the Government, so Copperweld 
believes, to liquidate its entire capital invest- 
ment and would not necessarily add any 
burden to management. On the other hand 
it would permit management to increase its 
markets and thereby materially increase the 
employment of labor. 

Other companies replying do not feel that 
any set rules can and should be established 
with respect to sale or lease. National Sup- 
ply Co., for instance, believes that sale would 
be preferable but that the conditions sur- 
rounding each transaction should determine 
the method of disposition. Atlantic Steel 
Castings Co. suggests that many companies 
who wish to acquire surplus capacity are not 
sufficiently well entrenched to risk an undue 
portion of their resources in the acquisition 
of these facilities, and it appears equitable 
to Atlantic Steel Castings that such com- 
panies should be granted leases on favorable 
terms with options to purchase the proper- 
ties at a fair valuation. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. is pessimistic as to the 
purchase of Government-owned integrated 
plants and other facilities which can be oper- 
ated as independent units. Bethlehem Steel 
feels that the purchase of these Government- 
owned facilities at any price would involve 
an unusual degree of risk on the part of the 
purchaser and this risk, Bethlehem Steel 
feels, is bound to influence the views of any 
prospective purchaser as to the price it is 
willing to pay. 

With respect to the facilities installed pri- 
marily for the production of wartime prod- 
ucts, Bethlehem Steel Co. suggests that the 
Government’s interests might best be served 
by preserving the ownership of the Govern- 
ment for future emergencies rather than tc 
sell these facilities for the very nominal price 
which they might bring, since most of them 
are not readily adaptable to the production 
of commercial products. To whatever extent 
they can be advantageously used, Bethlehem 
suggests that they be leased, thus leaving the 
Government in full ownership and control if 
they should be needed in some future emer- 
gency. 

As for facilities installed at or near existing 
plants designed to supplement existing facili- 
ties in the production of standard steel prod- 
ucts, the owners of the existing plants should 
be given an opportunity of acquiring such 
plants. Should it be impossible to agree on 
a satisfactory purchase price, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. suggests that a lease with an appro- 
prite rental base might be worked out. 

The Continental Foundry & Machine Co, 
suggests that, in establishing the purchase 
price for Government-owned buildings and 
machinery within a given plant, considera- 
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tion should be given to the fact that the com 
pany made rental payments for the ’ 
such buildings and machinery for t 
effort. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT TO PURCHASERS AND 
LESSEES 


The same divergence of views which €Xist. 
ed with respect to the question of sale or 
lease exists with respect to the question of 
Government extension of credit to purchasers 
or lessees. American Steel Foundries, In- 
land Steel Co., and Copperweld Steel Co. Op- 
pose the extension of credit for the purchase 
of surplus facilities. The first two companies 
feel that, if the venture was really sound 
private financing should be available fo; it. 
American Steel Foundries is apprehensive 
that Government financing of either the 
purchase money or the conversion expense 
might lead to the risk remaining that of the 
Government and to possible recall of the fa. 
cilities back to the Government, 

Copperweld Steel Co., while opposing credit 
for the purchase of surplus facilities, believes 
that an extension of credit for operating pur- 
poses would be highly desirable in order to 
maintain a high standard of employment. 

National Supply Co., on the other hand, 
feels that, while the Government might ex. 
tend credit to purchasers, it is doubtful 
whether credit should be extended to lessees, 
In any case, however, National Supply Co. 
insists that the credit should be negotiated 
with the intention that it will be refinanced 
through private channels in a few years, 


BASIS FOR PRICES AND RENTALS—-FIXED OR 
FLEXIBLE PRICES OR RENTALS 


A; far as the basis of the price or rental is 
concerned, several companies suggest that 
it will be impossible at the present time or 
immediately following the war to establish a 
sound price or rental bases. The suggestion, 
therefore, is made not to determine such 
bases until the industiy has had an oppor- 
tunity to survey its post-war prospects, 

Copperweld Steel Co. suggests that rentais 
should be based on the production and ship- 
ment over a 20-year period, Atlantic Steel 
Castings Co. likewise believes that rentals 
should be fixed on a relatively low per ton ol 
production basis for a period sufficiently long 
to permit the lessees to operate pending clari- 
fication of market conditions. 

American steel foundries, on the other 
hand, feels that flexible prices might en- 
courage the launching of unsound ventures 
at Government risk. 

Those who believe that it might be pos- 
sible to establish bases now insist that, in 
fixing a selling price, the conditions facing 
the particular plant or facilities should be 
evaluated and that the price should not be 
based exclusively on original cost and depre- 
ciation. Inland Steel Co., for example, points 
out that in many instances plants have been 
constructed at an abnormally high cost or 
have been placed in locations in which com- 
petitive disadvantages exist. Inland believes 
that the value of the capital equipment is no 
greater than its earning capacity, and that 
in fixing a fair value, due recognition must 
be given to this important factor. 

As far as moneys received by the Govern- 
ment for sale or lease of surplus property are 
concerned, American Rolling Mill Co. has 
suggested the use of these moneys for the 
purpose of carrying on intensive research 
within the armed forces and in cooperation 
with private enterprise in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

Inland Steel Co. suggests that the pro- 
ceeds from surplus sales should be used to 
reduce the national debt. 


SPECIAL DISPOSAL CONDITIONS 


All of the companies replying to the ques- 
tion with respect to special conditions are 
opposed to any conditions with respect to the 
level of operations and employment and stee! 
price policies. They argue that no industry 
could long exist if it is required to pay for 
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ervices not rendered. Inasmuch as little 
ree] can be produced against future orders, 
level of operations must necessarily fall 
ders fail to come in. 
" Some of these companies deem it advisable 
, attach a condition to the sale of prop- 
ties requiring persons acquiring such prop- 
‘ies to Maintain them in good working 
-der for a limited number of years in the 
interest of national security. 


PREFERENCE FOR OR DISQUALIFICATION OF 
COMPANIES 


The question of whether any company 
hould be preferred with respect to, or ex- 
uded from, buying or leasing plants has 
ulted in a variety of suggestions. Some 
mpanies, as for example Inland Steel Cor- 
oration, suggests that, in the absence of 
nv conflict with the antitrust laws, no Com- 
many should be excluded as a prospective 
purchaser. ; 
Several companies have expressed the opin- 
ion, as, for example, Atlantic Steel Castings 
Co. and American Steel Foundries, that 
those companies now leasing or operating 
ints should be afforded the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire or lease the facilities. 
Copperweld Steel Co. suggests that fa- 
cilities should be leased to present operators 
or that preference should be given to such 
institutions that could maintain the highest 
el of employment. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., is op- 
ed to the sale of steel plants to com- 
unies not now engaged in the steel business, 
for example, automobile or refrigerator 
inufacturers, or railroad companies. This 
ew is supported by Continental Foundry & 
Machine Co., which believes that no company 
ich has not been operating in peacetimes 
a given basic industry should be per- 
mitted to buy or lease any Government- 
owned plants in any basic industry which has 
too much productive capacity for normal 
peacetime years. 
American Steel Foundries, on the other 
hand, believes that the opportunity to pur- 
ase steel plants should be open to any 
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American Radiator Co. takes the middle 
position and feels that steel plants should 
t be offered to pecple engaged in the steel 
usiness, and, secondly, to people who 
ght want to engage in the steel business. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO RAILROAD LETTER 


The majority of the replies received to the 
ter sent to approximatly 50 major rail- 
is, point out that the freight-rate struc- 
ture of the railroads is “highly complex, that 
reflects circumstances and conditions, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, surrounding the move- 
nent of each kind of traffic from each origin 
) each destination individually, and a gen- 
eral relationship to other orgins and destina- 
tions, as well as a reasonable relationship to 
competitive commodities” (Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad). Therefore, most of the re- 
plies suggest that the over-all problem with 
hich the subcommittees are confronted in- 
far as railroad rates are concerned, is 
uch that the situation can best be dealt 
with as and when definite, specific informa- 
ion is available as to the purposes to which 
ndividual plants and facilities are to be 
used, together with information in regard to 
the general areas in which raw materials will 
originate, and destination territories of the 
manufactured products. 

This latter point is made very strongly by 
William Jeffers, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and I quote from his telegram: 

“If a plant should pass to private opera- 
tion then the freight rates can be negotiated 
Hut not as a condition precedent to sale or 
disposal of such plant. If the rates in effect 
are not deemed to be proper and negotiations 
fail then the subject should properly be re- 
ferred to Interstate Commerce Commission 
I Otherwise other private 


for adjudication. 


-- 
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interests engaged in competitive efforts would 
be at a decided disadvantage, which I am 
sure would create widespread public resent- 
ment.” 

Otherwise, the railroads generally empha- 
size that the continued existence of the pros- 
perity of their roads is based upon their abil- 
ity to establish new industries and to assist 
the old ones in maintaining a profitable busi- 
ness. The roads point out that if a buyer or 
lessee of a Government plant proposes to 
manufacture a p.oduct never before shipped 
from that point, rates will have to be worked 
out with the industry and with connecting 
lines to territories to which the industry de- 
sires to ship. Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that its rates must be properly related to 
those enjoyed by established competitors, 
both on raw materials and the finished prod- 
ucts. 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
states that “it is a truism that transportation 
costs practically determine the life or death 
of any major industry, particularly one such 
as the steel industry.” The Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey points out that the private- 
ly owned steel plants which were in existence 
in this country prior to the war, were built 
up primarily with relation to the then-exist- 
ing levels of transportation costs, so that the 
life and death of these privately owned plants 
is dependent upon a delicately adjusted pat- 
tern of these costs, relative changes in which 
should be undertaken with the utmost cau- 
tion. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co. stresses the fact that the building of 
new war plants was spread throughout the 
country apparently for strategic rather than 
economic or commercial reasons, and has 
thereby brought about a diiferent distribu- 
tion of traffic than existed before the war. 
The railroad believes that it is a matter of 
speculation whether the reconversion of in- 
dustrial plants to normal peacetime pursuits, 
and the conversion of war plants to commer- 
cial business, will or will not continue this 
dislocation of normal traffic flow. Until con- 
ditions have become settled, the road believes, 
it will not only be difficult, but impracticable 
to indicate rates that would be equally satis- 
factory to the shipper and the carrier. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
points out that it would be hurtful to indus- 
try and the economy of the country “to ex- 
pect or require the railroads to adjust their 
transportation charges for the purpose of 
maintaining artificially Government plants 
or facilities which are not soundly located 
with respect to the raw materials and the 
markets for the finished preducts.” 

The Missouri Pacific Lines believe that 
there is no issue as to the relationship be- 
tween railroad rates and the utilization of 
Government-owned plants and facilities 
which cannot be satisfactorily resolved by 
conference and negotiation between the rail- 
roads and the owners of the erstwhile Gov- 
ernment plant. As far as the rates for steel 
are concerned, the railroad points to the 
fact that steel is sold on certain base-point 
prices and that, in the road’s cpinion, the 
freight rate that enters into the picture may 
or may not be the rate from the point from 
which the steel is shipped, and that there- 
fore, in some cases it is likely that the meas- 
ure of the rate itself, whether it be high or 
low, may not be of any great importance. 

Finally, the Pennsyivania Railroad Co. ex- 
presses grave concern over the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the State of Georgia case. 
It anticipates serious confusion in view of the 
uncertainty which it feels has resulted frcm 
the decision and fears that out of the “welter 
of that confusion” there may cOme “some 
Government-ordained rate structure, which 
* * * would freeze freight rates on a 
mileage basis.” 
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REPLIES FROM STATE GOVERNORS TO STEEL LETTERS 

The only reply received as of April 15, 
1945, from any of the State Governors which 
deals with the substance of the problems in- 
volved is one from Gov. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania. Governor Martin suggests that 
the following questions should be dealt with 
in the course of the hearings: 

1. What are the replacement needs of old 
established steel plants as a result of war 
production and to what extent do added war- 
time facilities supply these replacement 
needs? 

2. To what extent has improved technology 
affected the capacity of existing plants to 
supply anticipated normal demands? 

8. What would be the effect on employ- 
ment in eastern industrial cities of diversion 
of peacetime steel demand to newly con- 
structed steel plants in West and Northwest? 

4. What effect would Government subsidies 
in form of reduced taxes, preferential rail 
rates or the like, to maintain steel produc- 
tion in new areas have on reconversion prob- 
lems and demands of other industries? 

5. To what extent would such a policy de- 
lay post-war readjustment to a stable and 
self-maintaining economy? 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

8.912. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Arthur 
Dewitt Janes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

§.913 A bill to protect scenic values along 
and tributary to the Catalina Highway with- 
in the Coronado National Forest, Ariz.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
WHEELER): 

S.914. A bill to amend the tariff act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

(Mr. CHANDLER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 60, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 555) to establish a 
Missouri Valley Authority to provide for 
unified water control and resource de- 
velopment on the Missouri River and 
surrounding region in the interest of the 
control and prevention of floods, the pro- 
motion of navigation and reclamation of 
the public lands, the promotion of 
family-type farming, the development of 
the recreational possibilities and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of the area, 
the strengthening of the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY: OUR SHARE IN 
ESTABLISHING T—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR BURTON 


{Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
a statement entitled “Peace and Prosperity— 
Our Share in Establishing It,” delivered by 
him before the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17, 1945, which 


appears in the Appendix. | 
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CITIZENS’ DEDICATION TO A LASTING 
PEACE PLAN—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BURTON 


{[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
him entitled “Citizens’ Dedication to a Last- 
ing Peace Plan,” made in Washington, D. C., 
April 22, 1945, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. | 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE IN 


PEACETIME—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WALSH 


|Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address in 
opposition to compulsory military service, 
delivered by him for the Massachusetts 
Women's Political Club, in Boston, on April 
22, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


JUSTICE FOR LITHUANIA—ADDRESS BY 
ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING 


{Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a sermon asking 
justice and freedom for Lithuania, delivered 
by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D., arch- 
bishop of the diocese of Boston, on April 22, 
1945, at the cathedral in Boston, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF THOMAS A, 
EDISON—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


{Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the birthday anniversary of Thomas A. 
Edison, delivered by Senator PEPPER in Wash- 
ington, February 10, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE— 
ADDRESS BY ALF M. LANDON 


{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RecorpD an address on 
the subject The San Francisco Conference, 
delivered by Hon Alf M. Landon, in Topeka, 
Kans., April 22, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


EULOGY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY D. D. MONROE 


{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a eulogy on the 
late President Roosevelt delivered by D. D. 
Monroe, grand sire of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, at Clayton, N. Mex., on April 
13, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM B. 
ZIFF 


{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an address on the subject The Jewish Prob- 
lem and Its Solution delivered by William 
B. Ziff, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
at a meeting in commemoration of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the creation of the 
Jewish Legion in World War No. 1, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ACCIDENTS IN THE AIR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post I find the fol- 
lowing .rticle: 

CURTISS PLANT DENIES PLANES WERE DEFECTIVE 


BuFFALo, N. Y., April 21.—Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation’s Buffalo plant tonight issued a 
denial of charges that it produced defective 
planes and permitted improper inspection. 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER (Republican), 
North Dakota, last Wednesday accused the 
plant of producing defective aircraft and 
forcing them into the armed services through 
improper inspection. The Senator offered as 
proof a document he said was signed by a 
former Cuctiss inspector, Frank R. Hirsch, 
of East Aurora. The firm said Army intelli- 
gence had reported “the statements made by 
Mr. Hirsch were wholly inaccurate.” 
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Mr. President, as will be noted, the 
article mentions the fact that I made 
certain charges, and I wish to say that 
I have testimony in addition to the state- 
ment of Frank R. Hirsch, a former in- 
spector. The Mead committee, or the 
Truman committee, has failed to report 
for a period of 21 months. Unless we 
get some report by a week from today, 
I intend to offer a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a special committee, 
because the records show that our pilots 
are still dying at a greater rate in this 
country than they are in the theater of 
war. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the planes in question, which 
it was brought out by the Truman com- 
mittee were defective, were used as train- 
ing planes for the instruction of the 
youth of America in flying, and Govern- 
ment inspectors were barred from the 
planes while these phony operations went 
on, if I remember the evidence correctly. 

Mr. LANCER. The Senator’s recol- 
lection is correct. 


ATROCITIES IN GERMAN PRISON CAMPS 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
people of our country have been deeply 
stirred at the messages just received 
from General Eisenhower and others re- 
ferring to the treatment accorded by 
Germans to prisoners of war. They are 
now convinced that American prisoners, 
and the prisoners of our allies, have re- 
ceived atrocious treatment at the hands 
of the Germans. It has taken the 
American people a long time to become 
convinced that the Germans would de- 
scend to the level to which apparently 
they have fallen in the abuse of prisoners. 

Last Friday, when reports came 
through, after advising with officials of 
the O. W. I. and Representative Brooks, 
of Louisiana, we jointly prepared a joint 
resolution to be introduced into both 
Houses of Congress this norning. The 
joint resolution will be presented in the 
other House by Representative Brooks 
today. In the meantime, some of our 
colleagues are either on the way to visit 
the prison camps, or perhaps by this 
time may have arrived. 

I daresay the Senate wili desire to take 
some action, and the joint resolution I 
have in my hand is intended to give 
the President of the United States the 
authority to appoint a permanent war 
atrocities commission, or a semiperma- 
nent commission, as he may desire, to 
examine and keep a record, so that for 
all time the American people may have 
a record of the treatment of Americans 
and Allied prisoners by the Germans in 
the war. 

This is a very short joint resolution, 
and is not intended to conflict, of course, 
with what has already been done. It 
may be that if a permanent commission 
is organized, the President will want to 
appoint the Members of the House and 
Senate who are already serving, and 
there is no idea on the part of either 
Representative Brooks or myself to do 
anything today except to be certain that 
the brutal treatment being accorded 
prisoners is called to the attention of the 
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American people, and that the Senate 
and House of Representatives have an 
opportunity to make their wishes known 
to the President and to the country. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator referred to 
atrocities committed by the Germans 
Does the Senator include the Japs also? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the War Atroc- 
ities Commission is appointed by the 
President it will of course inquire into 
atrocities wherever committed, in any 
part of the world. By reason of infor. 
mation gained by members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs and of 
the Mead Committee and of the Appro- 
priations Committee, when we visiteq 
war areas in 1943, it has been generally 
known that the Japs have been guilty of 
bestial treatment to American prisoners, 
In diaries captured by the forces of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and others, “apanese 
soldiers have themselves told stories of 
atrocities committed by them in order 
that they may be considered to be great 
men when they return to their own coun- 
try. Fortunately not many of them are 
going to return. General MacArthur 
has in his possession statements by Jap- 
anese in their own handwriting, which 
clearly set forth the atrocities committed 
by them upon American prisoners. 

The joint resolution I am abou’ to in- 
troduce reads as follows: 


Whereas American prisoners of war re- 
leased from Nazi prison camps are a living 
testimonial to the complete disregard by the 
Germans of the concepts of mercy and de- 
cency included in the Geneva Convention; 
and 

Whereas American news services have re- 
cently released reports confirming the exist- 
ence of prison camps wherein the members 
of the armed forces of our gallant Allies have 
been subject to similar bestial treatment; 
and 

Whereas the nationals of our Allies from 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Poland, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Norway 
and the Scviet Union have beer enslaved, 
tortured, and slaughtered with the full 
knowledge of Axis authorities; and 

Whereas such brutal and inhumane con- 
duct is the natural product of those debased 
political ideas and degrading social concep*; 
held in common by Nazi and Japanese mili- 
tarists; and 

Whereas the United Nations have signified 
their intention of holding personally re- 
sponsible for these vile assaults against the 
dignity of mankind those Gemans who have 
authorized as well as those who have com- 
mitted such acts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is the sense of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, that the President of the 
United States appoint a commission to be 
known as the War Atrocities Commission to 
examine, investigate, and report upon ‘le 
descent of the Axis annihilations far below 
the level of animal cruelty, outreaching the 
lust to kill of the most primitive savages; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Commission shou!d 
consist of equal membership from both 
Houses of Congress, from private citizens of 
the United States, and provided that at least 
two wearers of the Purple Heart from the 
lower echelons of the armed forces of the 
United States be included; and be it 

Further resolved, That the Commission 
should be immediately appointed and imme- 
diately sent to the sccne of these atrocities, 
so that: 
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1. The people of the United States shall 
have the benefit of the information collected 
at d the decisions made by this representative 
commission; and so that 

9» The United States delegation at the San 
Franc isco Conference shall likewise have this 
ifo mation and these decisions at their dis- 
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It is desirable that this information 
be in the hands of the delegations to the 
San Francisco Conference so they may 
consider it in connection with decisions 
to be made by them with respect to the 
people involved. ‘ 

Mr. President, certainly there can be 
no peace reestablished in the world until 
we insist that conventions dealing with 
treatment of prisoners are lived up to. 
Senators have but to visit a German 
prison camp in this country or a Japa- 
nese prison camp in this country and see 
the kind of treatment accorded German 
and Japanese prisoners. The other day 
at Como, Miss., a German major gen- 
eral was buried with full military honors. 
The American authorities permitted the 
Hitler Fascist salute to be given at the 
burial of the general. They permitted 
the firing uf a salute of guns and the dis- 
play of the Naziemblem. The treatment 
we accord German and Japanese pris- 
oners is far and away different from the 
treatment accorded American prisoners 
in the hands of the Germans and Japa- 
nese. We must see to it, Mr. President, 
that in the future mistreatment of our 
soldiers shall not again occur. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky if his joint resolution 
refers to the committee which, according 
to the press, has already been formed 
and is on its way to Europe, or does the 
resolution refer to a committee in addi- 
tion to that one? 

Mr. CHANDLER. When we prepared 
the resolution it was not known either 
by Representative Brooks, or by me, or 
by the O. W.I., so far as I am informed, 
that any group Members of Congress 
had been appointed, or would be ap- 
pointed. This is the first opportunity 
which the House or the Senate have had 
since the report and request came from 
General Eisenhower when either House 
could take official action. Action has 
heretofore been taken by someone. 
The action proposed by the resolution 
is not intended to be competitive with 
previous action. I have no desire to in- 
terfere with anything that has been done 
previously. If the permanent Commis- 
sion is appointed it is possible that Mem- 
bers of Congress who are now on the 
tour of concentration camps will be ap- 
pointed to the Commission. 

Mr. AIKEN.’ Mr. President, how is it 
possible for so many Members of the 
Congress to take these trips to the bat- 
tlefields of the world and to foreign 
countries? It was day before yesterday, 
I believe, that we heard that 3 Members 
of the House of Representatives had 
visited a certain place in Europe, and 
this morning the press states that 8 
Members of the House are visiting battle- 
fields and concentration camps in Eu- 
rope. Then we hear over the air that 17 
editors, and no one knows how many 
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Members of both Houses, are taking an- 
other trip. How do they get there? Do 
they go on their own account, or how? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have been in- 
formed that some of them have been 
invited to go by the British Government, 
and perhaps by other governments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Who pays the expenses? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not advised 
as to that. If you are invited, I as- 
sume the one who invites you pays the 
expenses. I have been told that some 
Members cf the House and others have 
been invited by the British Government 
to visit the concentration camps, and 
have already gone. If a Senator or a 
Representative is named by a Senate or 
House committee to go over there, the 
War Department has arrangements 
whereby the expenses are paid. I un- 
derstand that 12 of our colleagues are 
on the way overseas, or perhaps by this 
time have arrived. I do not know who 
is going to pay their expenses. I have 
not been consulted in that matter and I 
cannot answer. 

Mr. AIKEN. It does not seem to me 
to be a very good or safe rule for Mem- 
bers of either House—probably I should 
not refer to the other House, but I may 
say itis not a good or a safe rule for Mem- 
bers of the Congress to go anywhere 
merely because someone offers to pay 
their expenses. I should think the 
United State Government should pay the 
expenses, if it is not already doing so, 
of any Members of the Congress who are 
visiting various parts of the world. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say to the 
Senator that a committee of Senators 
went all the way around the world, and, 
so far as I know, our expenses were paid 
by the United States Government. I 
have never accepted any invitation by 
any other government, and I would not 
do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that is the way 
all these trips should be made. 

Mr.CHANDLER. We were authorized 
to make the trip by our respective com- 
mittees and by the Senate, and we made 
the trip under that authority. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that nearly any Member of Congress who 
desires to do so may go overseas at the 
invitation of the British Government. 
It is also my understanding that most of 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who have been overseas, and have 
been in the European theater during the 
last few weeks, or who may be there now, 
made the trip at the invitation of Euro- 
pean governments. 

As the Senate knows, on Friday last, 
General Eisenhower cabled to the War 
Department urging that the War Depart- 
ment send a committee of 12 Members 
of the Congress, 6 from the Senate and 
6 from the House of Representatives, and 
a number of members of the press, to 
visit and to see at first hand the prison 
and concentration camps of the Nazis, 
in order that the Members of such com- 
mittee might see with their own eyes 
the horrors of those camps and the evi- 
dences of the brutality and of the atroc- 
ities which had been committed in those 
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camps. As a result of this request by 
General Eisenhower the War Depart- 
ment designated the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLey], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
as the 6 Senate Members of the commit- 
tee to go over and to represent the 
Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. How long has it been 
since the War Department was naming 
Members of congressional delegations? 
What right has the War Department to 
say who shall represent the Senate, and 
what authority is there for letting foreign 
governments pay the expenses? 

Mr. HILL. I would say in reply to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ver- 
mont that the War Department would 
have no power to name Members from 
the Senate unless the naming of such 
Senators was perhaps agreeable both to 
the distinguished majority leader and 
the distinguished minority leader. I can 
well imagine that the minority leader 
was consulted in this matter. General 
Eisenhower was anxious to have six 
Members of the Senate visit Europe for 
the purpose indicated. As the Senator 
knows, so far as the majority is con- 
cerned—and I believe also so far as the 
minority is concerned—most  distin- 
guished Senators, occupying the most 
important positions in the Senate, were 
selected. For example, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky iMr. BarKiey] 
is the majority leader. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, is now also act- 
ing chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, in the absence 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas 
{Mr. CONNALLY-] at the San Francisco 
Conference. The distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. So it will be seen that so far as the 
majority is concerned, the majority lead- 
er, the acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the chair- 
man of the Committe on Military Affairs 
were designated. I believe that an ex- 
amination of the list of names from the 
minority will show that the minority 
Members are equally distinguished. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not the slightest 
objection to the make-up of the commit- 
tee which has gone to Europe; and it is 
probably a good thing that it has gone. 
The question I raise is whether we should 
permit the War Department to name such 
committees, or whether it should be done 
by the Senate itself. I do not recall that 
the question has been brought before the 
Senate. Possibly it has. I do not recall 
that leave of absence has been given. 
Furthermore, I believe that expenses of 
trips such as this should be paid out of 
congressional appropriations, and not by 
any foreign government or by any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 


will the 


I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. So far as expenses are con- 
cerned, I presume that the Members of 
both Houses will travel in War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department planes. In 
this case, General E!senhower having 
made the request, I suppose they will 
travel in War Department planes, and 
that while the members of the committee 
are over there they will be billeted with 
our troops. No doubt they will be fed 
at Army messes, and will live in an Army 
camp while they are there. 

If the Senator from Kentucky will fur- 
ther yield to me in that connection, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
the six Members of the Senate to whom 
I have referred may be excused from 
calls of the Senate during their visit to 
inspect and see at first hand the German 
prison camps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I shall not 
object, but I wish to register an objection 
to the procedure by which the designa- 
tions were made. In my judgment, when 
a committee of the Senate of the United 
States proceeds on such an inspection 
trip as this, the members of the com- 
mittee should be designated by the 
Senate, and not by the War Department, 
or any other executive agency of the 
Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I had not assumed 
that the War Department selected the 
Senators. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing. The reason for this resolution 
was to give authority for what was done. 
I wish the Senate to understand that 
this resolution is not intended to be com- 
petitive. I think perhaps it was exceed- 
ingly important that General Eisen- 
hower’s request be complied with at the 
earliest possible moment. I believe he 
wanted Members of Congress to be on 
hand as soon as possible. It seems to me 
important that the bodies of those who 
were mangled, bruised, and beaten be 
viewed immediately, so that they may be 
buried. I tnink perhaps that was the 
reason for haste. As my friend from 
Oregon has suggested, personally I would 
not approve of the War Department’s 
selecting Senators or Members of the 
House to make inspection trips on behalf 
of the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. My comment is based 
upon my understanding of the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. I understood him to say 
that the designation of the particular 
individuals selected was made by the War 
Department. To that principle I object. 
As to the request for leave of absence to 
the Senators involved, I do not object. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Perhaps Ican say a word 
in clarification of the situation. At any 
rate, I can assume some of the responsi- 
bility for what has happened. 

The first I heard of this matter was on 
Friday afternoon, when the majority 
leader of the Senate told me of the in- 
vitation which had come from General 
Eisenhower, through military channels, 
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embodying a mest earnest appeal that a 
group of Senators and Representatives be 
sent to Europe at the earliest possible 
moment so that on their return they 
might report to the American people and 
to the Congress the precise situation with 
respect to the German concentration and 
prison camps, and as to the atrocities 
which had been practiced not alone upon 
our own people, but upon citizens of Ger- 
many and others. 

I heard of the invitation Friday af- 
ternoon. There was a cablegram from 
General Eisenhower. I believe it came 
through General Marshall. The appeal 
of General Eisenhower that such a visit 
be made was concurred in by General 
Marshall. 

I knew nothing about the make-up of 
the senatorial group until the following 
morning. Then I obtained further de- 
tails as to the trip. Members of the 
group were to leave Sunday morning, he- 
cause it was imperative that if they were 
going at all, they should be there at the 
earliest possible moment. 

As minority leader, I took the responsi- 
bility, after consultation with such Mem- 
bers of the minority as I could reach on 
Saturday morning, of submitting the 
names of three Members of the minority 
to go on this trip. I submitted the list 
to the majority leader, and I assume 
that he passed it on to the War Depart- 
ment, and that final arrangements were 
consummated by the War Department. 

I do not know whether I have violated 
the proprieties, or offended the sensi- 
bilities of any Senator; but there was 
what seemed to me to be an imperative 
request from the highest military au- 
thority overseas that this group of Sena- 
tors be sent over there. If it were to be 
done, it had to be done at the moment. 
There was no opportunity for reference 
of the matter to a committee of the Sen- 
ate. There was no opportunity for com- 
mittee consideration, or consideration by 
the Senate. After consultation with 
such Members of the minority as I could 
reach, the names of three Members of 
the minority were submitted by me. I 
did not assume that I was appointing a 
committee of the Senate or members of 
such a committee. I acted on the as- 
sumption that I was recommending 
Members of the Senate as desirable and 
proper persons to go on this trip. 

I think it would be tragic if in the 
circumstances leave of absence should 
now be denied to those Senators. From 
my conversations with the Members 
recommmended I know that they were 
reluctant to take the trip. The senior 
Senator from Kentucky was most reluc- 
tant to go. The Senator from Georgia 
expressed himself as being reluctant in 
the extreme. I know that the Senator 
from Utah did not wish to go; and I 
know that Members chosen from this side 
did not wish to go. However, they went 
in response to what they felt was a call 
to service. 

I shared that view. I participated in 
the selection of the Members who went; 
and I approved, so far as I had any au- 
thority to do so, sending them to make 
this survey of conditions. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield, 
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Mr. McMAHON. I for one am per- 
fectly delighted to learn that this dele. 
gation has gone abroad. As the able 
minority leader has stated, the necessity 
was great; the need was urgent; anq | 
am very much pleased that the able 
majority leader [Mr. Barktey], the 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
(Mr. Georce], and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah] are representing this 
side of the aisle. This is an official dele. 
gation, on important and urgent public 
business. There have been cases jn 
which it seemed to me that certain repro- 
sentatives of the Congress went on 
frolics of their own, conferring with 
generals on various fronts about military 
strategy, of which they knew nothing, and 
taking up the time of men who have 
something more important to do, than 
to entertain persons who knew nothing 
about the problem. So in my opinion 
this delegation, as I have said, Mr. Presj- 
dent, is important. These gentlemen 
should have gone in answer to the call of 
General Eisenhower; but I think that we 
and all other Members of the Congress 
should give some care and consideration 
to the question of going across the water 
in these times, lest we unnecessarily bur- 
den the war effort. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CHANDLER. Iyield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Wholly aside from the 
question of this particular trip, address- 
ing myself to a point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr CHANDLER] and 
developed by the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. AIKEN], namely, the matter of Mem- 
bers of Congress going across the ocean 
or leaving this country and being guests 
of a foreign country, I think that is 
wholly uncalled for and improper. I 
think that Members of Congress who 
might happen to leave this country and 
noct pay their own expenses certainly 
should go at the expense of our own 
Government, not at the expense of a 
foreign government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I do 
not know any way to keep a Member of 
Congress from accepting an invitation 
from a foreign government if he chooses 
to do so. I understand that some have 
received invitations. I never had one; 
but if I had, I would not have accepted it. 
The only trip I ever made on an inspec- 
tion tour was made at the direction of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and was approved by the Senate. 
I think that is the best way, perhaps. 

The joint resolution was prepared be- 
fore it was known that such an emer- 
gency would arise or that a committee 
would be appointed. I desire to repeat 
that it is not competitive; but I think the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
should take notice of this matter offi- 
cially. If the joint resolution is not ob- 
jectionable, I think it should be adopted. 
I think it should give the President the 
authority to appoint a bipartisan com- 
mission of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, Republicans 
and Democrats, as the civilian part of the 
commission, and—as the resolution sug- 
gests—two wearers of the Purple Heart, 
two G. I. soldiers who have served in the 
Army. They should see these things 
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hould be advised, because they 
id be able to make some practical 
tions about what the Government 
United States should do under the 
mstances. 
TYDINGS. 
nator yield? 
‘ CHANDLER. I yield. 
TYDINGS. I take no issue with 
restion made by the Senator from 
eky; but I would assume that Gen- 
Fisenhower and other responsible 
leaders, with the military de- 
tments they have available with 
, to deal with matters such as that 
ch the Senator from Kentucky has 
d, would gather the evidence, 
ment it, take photographs, and in 
- ways perpetuate it, so that their 
is would be the best evidence. 
le I think that in the circum- 
; it might have been wise to send 
‘ommittee over there, fundamentally 
obligation of Members of the Senate 
| the House of Representatives is to 
in in Washington and attend to the 
ness of Congress here, and do it as 
| as we can, and let the military and 
l experts conduct the war. It is my 
n that, while this case is an ex- 
onal one, and it might be well to act 
n it, and certainly so if General 
nhower requests it or if the President 
; requested it, as a general rule a con- 
onal committee cannot do anything 
there that the Army or Navy can- 
t do better. When the evidence is as- 
mbled, it could be presented to the Sen- 
and the House of Representatives, 
d we could, in line with what the Sen- 
has suggested, set up a committee 
h could review the evidence here. 
[ am doubtful whether it would be 
for some of us to take 6 months off 
months off from our own work 
-and that length of time would ke 
ary in order for a committee to do 
ymplete, good, and thorough job—I 
bt whether it would be wise for Sena- 
or Representatives to take off that 
h time from their work here, on 
h the Army and the Navy must rely 
source for all the money and sup- 
and legislation necessary in order 
win tne war. 
I am not taking any issue with the 
olution, except to say that if a com- 
sion is appointed, it should sit in 
ishington, and should let the evidence 
in to Washington from reliable 
ivees, rather than go around and see 
r itself. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
ink the commission should be ap- 
inted. Where it sits is a matter to 
determined later. But in this war 
e American people are wholly com- 
together with their lives and 
pertyand money. Idonot agree that 
Senator who votes for war and votes 
s on the American people to sup- 
rt the war and votes billions of dol- 
's in money and property of the peo- 
—and their money and property are 
ttered all over the earth—has no duty 
Ge from voting. I think he owes an 
ligation to follow that investment as 
Our 
They do not make 
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parts of the world to see about their 
affairs. 

We are not going to be a provincial 
country any more. We are not going to 
be able to live within the borders of the 
United States, when our sons and our 
substance are literally scattered all over 
the globe. 

I think the committee trip in 1943 
did a great deal of good. I think it has 
meant a great deal not only to those who 
took the trip but to those who talked 
with them later. 

This time the War Department has 
made the request. That is rather un- 
usual, because generally the only time 
the War Department talks to the Senate 
is when it wants something. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say that I think 
the trip made by the committee in 1943 
accomplished a tremendous amount of 
good; hut I wish to state for the Rrec- 
orD that that was a duly authorized com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the expenses 
were paid by the United States Govern- 
ment, whether through the War Depart- 
men* or some other agency of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the way such 
committees should operate and that is 
the way they Should be designated. 
They should be authorized by the Con- 
gress. If we correctly understand the 
current newspaper reports, there are 
approximately 30 or 40 Members of both 
Houses of Congress abroad, today, inves- 
tigating the war. How many of them 
have been authorized to make such trips, 
I do not know; but certainly such trips 
shonld be authorized and the Members 
of Congress who make the trips should 
be named in the same manner that the 
committee which made the very excel- 
lent trip in 1943 was named. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Yes. I desire to re- 
peat what I said a while ago. If a 
foreign government wishes to invite a 
United States Senator or a Member of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives to visit a country across the ocean, 
and if the foreign government wishes to 
pay his expenses, and if the Member of 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives wishes to go, there is nothing we 
can do to keep him from going, except 
to expel him. If he wishes to accept the 
invitation, I do not know of any way to 
stop him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Except that under the 
rules of the Senate he must obtain the 
consent of the Senate to make the trip. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; but if he did 
not obtain it, the only thing we could do 
would be to expel him, I suppose, because 
otherwise he probably would go if he 
wanted to go. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the trip made 
by the five Senators, who subsequently 
have been able to view the situation as a 
result of their memorable trip some time 
ago, was a good venture. I think the 


trip made to the Aleutians by the sub- 
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committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs was a good venture. We might 
keep in mind that one of the sections of 
the world over which the American fie¢ 
flies is the Philippine Islands. The Phil- 
ippine Islands have been devastated to an 
extent of from $700,000,000, so I an 
advised, to more than $1,000,000,000. 
Bills are pending in Congress to pay the 
damages in the Philippines resulting 
from the war, to rev.ve trade, to establish 
air bases and military bases, and so 
forth; so we have a considerable amount 
of work of that character to do, without 
going to places where the American flag 
is represented only on a battlefield. 

Inasmuch as large sums of money are 
involved in these proposals, it seems to 
me that if there is a desire to investi- 
gate some matter with which the Con- 
gress has to do, it would be “right down 
the alley” to examine into the situations 
I have described. I do not wish any- 
thing I say to be regarded as criticism 
of what has already happened in respect 
to the committee which is to visit the 
camps at which atrocities have been 
committed. because the request to make 
the trip came from General Eisenhower, 
nor do I wish to have anything I say re- 
garded as a criticism of the five Senators 
who went around the world or of the 
Senators who visited the Aleutians. But 
from now on we shall have plenty of 
investigating to do, if we are going to 
act wisely, in rezard to some of the bills 
relating to territory over which the 
American flag flies. Until we have han- 
dled such matters fairly well, I think 
extraneous problems might well be left 
to the military and naval authorities of 
the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to propound 
a question to the Senator from Mary- 
land. If it seems advisable to send a 
committee to investigate conditions in 
the Philippines before expending vast 
sums of money to repair the damage 
there, should not the work which will 
be involved fall upon the committee of 
Congress which must deal with the Phil- 
ippine islands? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should say that the answer is in the af- 
firmative. A number of bills are now 
on the Senate Calendar which are very 
far-reaching, and which will undoubted- 
ly provoke some debate on this floor 
before the Senate acts upon them. 

In reference to the Philippine Islands, 
I do not believe that the elimination of 
the enemy in those islands has progressed 
sufficiently far to enable a congressional 
committee to do more than to get in the 
way if it should go there. However, I 
think that as soon as the situation clears 
up, and these bills are pressed for ac 
tion, some of us will have to look th: 
situation over. I am not hunting for a 
tzip to the Philippine Islands, and wou.d 
not want to go there unless the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, cr the neval or mili- 
tary authorities a: I be- 
lieve that is a rule which we should fol- 
low in connection with all congressional 
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- investigations. I cannot see why Mem- 
bers of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives should travel all over the 
world and get in the way of military 
movements when they have plenty of 
work to do right Lere at home. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to address my- 
self for a moment to what I believe to 
be the question pending before the Sen- 
ate, namely, the request of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hii] that the Sena- 
tors who have now departed on a trip 
abroad be granted official excuse for be- 
ing absent from the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his remarks until 
I have finished? 

Mr. HATCH. May I make an obser- 
vation upon the subject? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the Members who were se- 
lected from the other side of the Cham- 
ber: but in my opinion no better men 
could have been selected than the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Barktey], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr GeorceE], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
strongly approve their selection. 

If there is any question as to the au- 
thority of this committee to make the 
trip, Iam ready to vote now. I am will- 
ing to move that the request of the Sen- 
from Alabama [Mr. Hriil be 
amended so as to provide that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who compose the com- 
mittee which is now on its way to per- 
form its @uties, shall be designated the 
cfMicial representatives of the Senate in 
thet connection. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree in part with the statement made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrnes], out as to another part of it, I 
do not agree, I think we should con- 
sider our British allies. They are per- 
mitted to send representatives all over 
the world, and they are careful to insure 
that British interests are protected at 
all times. In connection with the pres- 
ent war, Congress was asked to appro- 
priate large sums of money. Sometimes 
it has not been known where all the 
money was being used. When commit- 
tees made trips to other countries they 
were able to ascertain where some of 
the money had been spent. I dare say 
that not many Senators would put a 
considerable sum of money in a bank 
in Louisiana or in North Dakota with- 
out first either going themselves or send- 
ing someone on their behalf to investi- 
gate the standing of the bank. Persons 
have been known to buy farms in vari- 
ous sections of the country who later 
found that no farms had actually been 
purchased. The land turned out to be a 
swamp, or something of that nature, 
We have more than _ $100,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property located in var- 
ious parts of the world. I hope that 
when the war is over that proverty, in 
large part, will be salvaged and used for 
the benefit cf the American people. I 
hope thet the rart wnich cannot be sal- 
vaced will ke scid at a price which will 
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people. It should not ke destroyed or 
given away. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for an im- 
mediate consideration of my joint reso- 
lution. A similar one was introduced 
today in the other House. The commit- 
tee which would be appointed under the 
resolution would not be a competitor of 
the committee which has recently left 
Washington. I have no objection to that 
committee. However, I believe that the 
committee for which I ask should have 
the authority of Congress. My joint 
resolution was prepared before the com- 
mittee to which reference has heen made 
was appointed by the majority leader, 
the minority leader, or the War Depart- 
ment. If my joint resolution is passed 
I shall be very happy. It is not an offen- 
sive resolution, and it will at least indi- 
cate that it has back of it some authority 
on the part of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution is in no way offensive. I find 
myself very much in sympathy with its 
purposes. However, I think it might be 
well to have the joint resolution go over 
for the day, so that opportunity may be 
afforded to examine it. I have found in 
my long experience in Congress that 
oftentimes when a proposal is allowed to 
go Over, and an opportunity given to 
make an examination of it, it is some- 
times possible to find ways of improving 
it. I think the joint resolution should 
go over. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave no objection 
to the joint resolution going over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) to 
provide for the appointment of a War 
Atrocities Committee by the President 
of the United States, was read twice by 
its title and ordered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hit] that 
the Senate authorize the appointment 
of the members of the committee, and 
that they be granted leaves of absence 
from the Senate? 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 


Mr. TAFT. I do not believe the 
Senator from Alabama said anything 
about authorizing the appointment of 
the committee. I think the Senator’s 
request was that the six members com- 
posing the committee be granted leaves 
of absence from the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my origi- 
nal request was that the six Members 
who were designated as a committee to 
go abroad in response to General Eisen- 
hower’s request, be granted leaves of 
absence from the Senate in order that 
they might perform their duties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wish to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he wants to stick to the 
statement that was made that the mem- 
bers of the committee were designated 
by the War Department. That point 
mey confront us later. 

Ir. HILL. I will state to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky that I 
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was not in the city at the time the 
committee was designated. As the Sen. 
ator knows, on Wednesday I obtained 
consent of the Senate to be absent on 
Thursday and on Friday. 1 felt sure 
there would be no session of the Senate 
on Saturday, so I returned to the Senate 
only this morning. However, it was my 
understanding that, after consultation 
the War Department designated those 
Senators as a committee to go abroad 
in response to General Eisenhower's 
request. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a further word in explanation, | 
believe I am warranted in saying that 
neither I nor the distinguished majority 
leader had ever heard of this matter un- 
til sometime last Friday afternoon. | 
have already stated that I submitted a 
list of minority Members of the Senate 
to make the trip. I understand that that 
list was transmitted, or in some way made 
known to the War Department, and that 
the War Department made all the nec- 
essary arrangements for the trip. I have 
felt, and I now believe, that the Mem. 
bers who went were, in fact, invited by 
the War Department through the ma- 
jority leader and me, although I must 
admit that there was more or less in- 
formality in connection with the matter, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would the Senator 
say that the members of the committee 
were not selected by the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. WHITE. The names were sug- 
gested to the War Department by the 
majority leader and by me. I believe it 
may be said that final acceptance was 
a War Department action. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would not the War 
Department have accepted any selection 
which the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader had made? 

Mr. WHITE. I believe that is prob- 
ably true. 

Mr. AIKEN, I notice that on the ma- 
jority side of the aisle the party leaders 
were selected to go. Did the War De- 
partment invite the leaders of the mi- 
nority party to go? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I will say 
that I was very strongly urged to go. 

Mr. AIKEN. By whom? 

Mr. WHITE. And I know that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], as chair- 
man of the Republican steering commit- 
tee, was urged strongly to go. Neither 
of us was able to accept the assignment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, so far as this side 
of the aisle is concerned, the ones who 
are going are really going as substitutes 
for the ones urged by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not think that the 
War Department urged me to go, but 
did urge the Senator from Ohio to ¢0. 
I was urged to go by the majority leader 
and I in turn urged the Senator frem 
Ohio to go, but both of us declined. The 
suggestion to me came from the majority 
leader. I believe if it is desired to trace 
the matter back, it will be found that the 
majority leader was importuncd by tne 
War Department to go. 
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ttr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
senator from Alabama yield to the 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Vir. MORSE. I want to say that this 

her discussion of the minority leader 

; the Senator from Alabama clears up 

++ least some statements by others. I 
, very much of the opinion that the 
ticular individuals selected should 
one. I am very happy to know 

+ for this side they were selected or 

d by the minority leader. Anyone 
names is perfectly satisfactory to me. 
Put again, for the Recorp, I want to 
make perfectly clear that point on which 
1 «hall stand in future instances, namely, 
that Ithink when Members of the Senate 

f the United States go forth on any such 
mission as this it should be clearly under- 

od that each should be named by the 
Senate of the United States, as I now 
understand was the case in this instance, 
.nd that no question as to whether they 
are acceptable to the War Department 
should be a point at issue. Whenever 
the Senate sends them then they become 
a committee of the Senate of the United 
States, and any suggestion in the discus- 
ion which has just taken place that 
they were submitted to the War Depart- 

nt for its acceptance, it seems to me, is 
entirely out of order procedurally. It 
does not make any difference whether 
they are acceptable to the War Depart- 
ment; when we decide what Members of 
the Senate should go on such mission 
they should be the men who should go. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the 
from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to associate 
myself with the views just expressed by 
the Senator from Oregon. I do not 
want the War Department to name Sen- 
ators; I do not want them to have to ap- 
prove the names, and I want it under- 
stood, so far as I am able to have it un- 
derstood, that the Senate can select its 
own Members to take the trip. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? The chair hears 
none, and leave of absence is granted by 
. — to the six Senators mentioned 
yy him. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, we are in 
the midst of a war; things are happen- 
ing every hour. The committee that has 
been sent to view these atrocities, as the 
Senator from Oregon says, of course is 
not a committee of this body, because 
it Was not appointed by this body. My 
information, from a statement made by 
the Senator from Maine, is that this 
request came from General Eisenhower 
for immediate action; the Senate was not 
in session, and could not be gotten in 
session, and that the leader on the Dem- 
ocratic side, the Senator from Kentucky 
‘Mr. BarKLey], and the leader on the 
minority side, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WuiTE], assumed the responsibility 
upon the request of the Secretary of War, 
the invitation coming through the reg- 
ular channels from General Eisenhower. 
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The suggestion was made, and the list 
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of Senators was selected by our leader 
and the leader on the other side of the 
Chamber. I think the decent and proper 
thing for the Senate to do is to consent 
and approve the action of our two respec- 
tive leaders and make this committee 
a committee of the Senate. I think we 
can do that because I believe we all re- 
spect what the two leaders did in this 
emergency. They could not wait for 
the Senate to act today, because these 
atrocities were being found and un- 
covered and the bodies of the dead were 
being buried. General Eisenhower want- 
ed the committee to get there in time to 
enable them to see these tragedies be- 
fore burial had taken place. 

I think the respective leaders acted 
wisely, and I think the prorer thing for 
the Senate to do is to approve their ac- 
tion in naming certain Senators. No 
Member of the Senate has objected to the 
personnel, I am sure, because they are 
all distinguished Members of this body, 
and men we can believe and rely upon 
when they come back and make a re- 
port. But since they in a sense, at least, 
represent us, I think the Senate ought 
to make them a committee of the Sen- 
ate, and we can do that by approving 
the action of our respective leaders. I 
am not going to make a motion, I am 
merely making the suggestion. I think 
in that way we can approve of the ac- 
tion which has been taken and make the 
Senators who have already gone, and who 
are already there, if you please, a com- 
mittee of the Senate. We ought to do 
it, but I am not going to assume the au- 
thority to make such motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico made such a suggestion to the 
Senate, a few minutes ago, and iater, 
perhaps, made a motion. I certainly find 
myself in accord with such a motion. I 
am desirous, however, of getting the facts 
straight in the Recorp. The Senator 
from Mississippi just said that the Senate 
was not in session when the request was 
first made. Unless I have misunder- 
stood some remarks made by preceding 
Speakers, I think the request was made 
on Friday at a time when the Senate was 
in session. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I did 
make the suggestion referred to by the 
Senator from Oregon, but it was merely 
a suggestion and expression of my own 
personal feelings. I did not make a mo- 
tion or a request, but I want the Senate 
to know that I agree heartily with what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said, 
and I am perfectly willing, if the leaders 
so desire and think it is proper, to vote 
for a resolution or a statement author- 
izing this committee as a committee of 
the Senate to go to Europe to view these 
terrible and horrible atrocities, to come 
back and report to us, and to go to San 
Francisco and report to the conference 
there, if necessary. That, however, is 
only the expression of my own views. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 





the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 
I yield. 


Mr, HILL, 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I simply wish to 
associate myself with the suggestions 
which have been made regarding the 
very great value of a formal resolution 
validating and recognizing this commit- 
tee and the great service they can render. 
I believe it will be very important in 
years to come that there be no question 
as to the casual character of their selec- 
tion and the Senate clears, beyond any 
doubt, the reason for their mission. 

I was a member of a committee which 
had a somewhat casual origin and the 
fruits of the efforts of the committee 
were, I think, not all that could have 
been desired, inasmuch as we simply re- 
ported as individuals. I think that 
when this committee return they should 
report as a committee of the Senate duly 
authorized. Their report may become a 
very important and a very historic docu- 
ment, and I do not think there should be 
any question that this committee, in 
whom we have confidence, has the full 
support of the Senate of the United 
States in the tremendously important 
task they are undertaking. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, would it be 
in order at this time to move that the 
distinguished Senators who have gone 
on this trip be constituted a committee 
authorized by the Senate to inspect the 
German prison camps and act in any 
and all other matters which might be 
pertinent, and that they make a report 
of observations to the Senate on their 
return? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such 
a motion or resolution would be in order. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
would feel that such a resolution should 
be quite carefully formulated, and that 
it should be initiated by the War Depart- 
ment, who, I understand, requested the 
trip, citing that whereas the War De- 
partment has asked, or that General 
Eisenhower has requested, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States make this in- 
spection, we are responding. Then 
there would be no question as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the trip took 
place. It should also specify rather par- 
ticularly the scope of the authority of 
the Senators. 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
preceding Senators have said about the 
desirability of proceeding through reg- 
ular channels. I have not heard all the 
discussion, but I was somewhat regret- 
ful that the President pro tempore was 
not taken more into account. I think 
that was unfortunate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Fresident, I 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk called the 
and the following Senators 
their names: 


NuUp ROL 


The 


roll, 


answered to 


Aiken Cordon Hoey 

Austin Donnell Johnson Colo 
Bailey Eastland Johnston, S.C. 
Bilbo E.lender K.lgore 
Brewster Ferguson La Follette 
Bridges Gerry Langer 

Buck Green McC'e!lan 
Burton Guffey McFarland 
Bushfield Gurney M-Keller 
Butler Hart McMahon 
Byrd Hatch Magnuson 
Capehart Hawkes Maybsenk 
Capper Hayden Millikin 
Chandler Hickenlooper Mitcheil 
Chavez Hill M 
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Morse Revercomb Tunnell 
“Murdock Robertson Tydings 

Murray Russell Walsh 

O’Daniel Shipstead White 
O’Mahoney Smith Wiley 

Pepper Stewart Willis 
Radcliffe Taft Wilson 

Reed Taylor Young 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Meap], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScruGcHAM] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS| is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs!] and the Senator from New York 
| Mr. WAGNER] are absent on public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr., 
WHEELER! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY! is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY}, the Senator from Georgia | Mr, 
GEorGE], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are absent Visiting various con- 
centration and prison camps in Europe. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from California 
|{Mr. Downey], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas |[Mr. Fuusricut], the Senator from 
Iilinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Louisiana |Mr. OvERToN], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] 
are absent attending committee meet- 
ings and public business pertaining to 
their States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois |Mr. Brocks], the Senator from Ne- 
braska |[Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG]! is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Con- 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
BALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Sixty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as soon as 
a formal resclution can be prepared 
with reference to the trip of the Sena- 
tors to visit the German prison camps, 
I shall offer the resolution, and ask for 
its consideration, and for action on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I wish to say that I am in 
thorough accord with what the Senator 
from Alabama has said, and deeply ap- 
preciate his statement. I believe such a 
resolution as that to which he has re- 
ferred should be adopted and I think we 
are very fortunate in having such a com- 
mittee from the Senate. 

DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
which was adopted by the House of Rep= 


(Mr, 
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resentatives by a vote of practically 4-to- 
1, dealing with the question of drafting 
farm help, and its effect upon the pro- 
cuction of agricultural products, and 
asking for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the House and the Senate 
to investigate. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 29) was cr- 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, as fol- 
lows: 


Resclved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in order that 
there may be no further misinterpretation 
of the will and the desire of the Congress in 
enacting subsection K, section 305, title 50, 
United States Code, commonly known as the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective Service 
Act, Congress reaffirms the necessity to our 
war effort of said subsection K and again 
expresses its will and desire that the local 
selective-service board, in classifying the 
registrant, observe subsection K and con- 
cern itself solely with the registrant’s es- 
sentiality to an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor, and to the question of whether or 
not a satisfactory replacement can be ob- 
tained. 

That there is hereby created a joint con- 
gressional committee to be composed of three 
members of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and three members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to determine who is responsible for the 
wholesale induction of essential farmers and 
farm workers where no replacements are 
available, in violation of the Tydings amend- 
ment, and to determine the effect of such in- 
duction upon agricultural production and 
upon the war effort, are to return its findings 
to the Congress at the earliest possible date. 


ECONOMIC REGULATION OF AIR 
TRANSPORIATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the very <erious problems confronting 
our post-war civil aviation arises out of 
the prese..t movement for State lcgisla- 
tion to establish economic regulation of 
air transportation by the States. Simply 
stated, the issue is whether our common 
carriers of the air are to be subject to the 
economic regulation of one government, 
as at present, or whether they are to be 
subject to the regulation of 49 govern- 
ments, as is now proposed. 

I have just read a comprehensive arti- 
cle on this important question by Mr. Os- 
wald Ryan, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which has just appeared 
in the Virginia Law Review of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and which I think 
will be of great interest to the Members 
of Congress and all others who are inter- 
ested in the progress of American avia- 
tion. Mr. Ryan is known to many Mem- 
bers of Congress by reason of his former 
service as general counsel of the Federal 
Power Commission, during which time 
he frequently represented this Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts in important regu- 
latory cases, and by reason also of his 
having been a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board since its establishment in 
1938. 

I ask that the parts of the article which 
I have marked be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ECONOMic REGULATION OF AIR CoMMERcE BY 
THE STATES?! 


INTRODUCTION 


Its amazing capacity for speed and its in. 
difference to the barriers of land and Water 
have enabled air transportation to make the 
greatest contribution thus far made toward 
the conquest of time and space. Despite a 
notable past. achievement, this three-dimen. 
sional transportation now appears to stand 
at the threshold of its greatest opportunity, 
Whether that opportunity can be realized 
depends upon the favorable resolution of sey. 
eral factors, among which will be the public 
policies that will guide its further develcp- 
ment. For air transportation, like all other 
public-service industries, must operate with. 
in the framework of public policies and 
whether it attains or fails to attain its full 
capacity for public service will hinge in 
large part upon the soundness of unsound. 
ness of those policies. And its ability to over. 
come the physical barriers of land and ocean 
gives no assurance of an ability to surmount 
political and economic barriers that may be 
unwisely and unwittingly reared against itg 
advance, 

Vitally important among the factors that 
will affect the future of air commerce in the 
United States will be the economic regu. 
latory pattern. Thus far the economic con. 
trol over our common carriers of the air hag 
been the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment; there has been no significant exercise 
of State power, Recently advanced pro- 
Posals, however, contemplate the entrance 
of the States into the economic regulation 
of intrastate air commerce. It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to inquire into 
the need for such proposals and their validity 
in the light of their probable effect upon air 
commerce and upon the national regulatory 
policy which Congress in the Civil Aero 
nautics Act of 1938 has provided for its de- 
velopment. 

The evolution of economic regulatory pol- 
icy with respect to air transportation has 
followed a different course from that taken 
by public-utility regulation in the United 
States. The economic regulation of rail- 
roads and highway carriers, of water, gas, 
electric power, rapid transit, and telephone 
companies began in each instance with the 
States and Federal economic regulation was 
instituted only when the interstate opera- 
tions of the respective industries reached 
such volume as required the assertion of the 
Federal power.’ 

In each instance, the States were con- 
cerned with the regulation of an industry 
which, at least in the beginning, was essen- 
tially local in character. The transportation 
and communications industries soon became 
interstate, but even today the bulk of their 
transactions are intrastate. The one excep- 
tion prior to the advent of air transportation 
was radio broadcasting and communication, 
From the beginning, radio broadcasting and 
communications have been essentially inter- 
state in character and have developed under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government with little or no regulation by 
the States. 


1“Economic regulation” in the present ar- 
ticle refers to regulatory control over the de- 
velopment of scheduied air services, the 
establishment of rates, control of consolida- 
tions, mergers, and acquisitions, interlocking 
relationships, abandonment of services, su- 
pervision of accounts and records, etc. The 
other type of regulation to which air trans- 
portation is subject is commonly referred to 
as “safety regulation” and involves the pre- 
scription and enforcement of safety stand- 
ards, the issuance, revocation or suspension 
of licenses or certificates for aircraft and air- 
men, regulation of air traffic, etc. 

2The power industry is typical example. 
See Irston R. Barnes: The Economics of Pub- 
lic Utility Regulation, p. 770. 
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Air transportation has developed almost 
entirely under the stimulus of the Federal 
G ernment. The Post Office Department 
»augurated, fostered, and promoted the air 
mail service through the experimental 
<tages, Congress in the various air mail acts 
1925, 1928 and 1934 gave support and 
financial aid to the development of this new 
form of transportation not only as a means 
of securing its advantages for the Postal 
vice but also with a view to extending its 
enefits to the commerce, domestic and 
veign, and the traveling public of the Na- 
ion! Thus Congress provided assistance in 






) 


.e form of air navigation aids, civil airways, 
unds for the construction of airports, and 
e establishment and enforcement of safety 
standards. In general, therefore, it may be 
said that the States had no significant part 
in the development of this national and in- 
ternational system of air transportation be- 
yond their limited promotional activities in 
providing airports and emergency landing 
fields, often with the substantial financial 
assistance of the Federal Government and 
uch activities as they undertook in the field 
of air safety. 
* 7 * * * 

It was recognized from the beginning that 
aviation presented a unique problem requir- 
ing uniformity of treatment and those who 
were most interested in its progress seriously 
considered the question whether there should 
be a single and exclusive Federal regulation 
or whether the control and promotion of 

iation should be intrusted to the dual ju- 

diction of the State and Nation. In all 
this, however, there was no suggestion for 
economic control of air transportation by the 


! 
f 
t 
t 
I 
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After the passage of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, which extended Federal li- 
censing requirements only to aircraft and 
airmen in interstate and foreign commerce, 
the States took action to provide licensing 
requirements for aircraft and airmen subject 
to State jurisdiction. In nearly all instances 
the State legislation enacted either required 
airmen and aircraft to have Federal licenses, 
or adopted the Federal regulations as the 
State standards. An endeavor was thus 
made to secure among the States the uni- 
formity with the Federal standards which all 
recognized as necessarv. 

The foregoing describes the general legis- 
lative situation with respect to air safety reg- 
ulation which obtained at the time of the 
enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. The new Federal act provided regula- 
tion for air transportation both in the eco- 
nomic and in the safety fields. But while it 
limited the economic control to interstate, 
overseas and foreign air transportation (and 
all transportation of air mail), its safety pro- 
visions covered not only interstate, overseas 
and foreign air commerce but also “the navi- 
gation of aircraft within the limits of any 
civil airway or any operation or navigation 
of aircraft which directly affects or which 
may endanger safety in interstate, overseas 
or foreign air commerce.” The jurisdiction 
imposed with respect to air safety was 
broader, therefore, than that imposed upon 
the economics of air transportation since it 
embraced all air transportation that traverses 
the vast system of Federal airways; all air 
navigation which directly affects or may en- 
danger safety upon those airways; all air 
transportation that carries air mail; the great 
volume of nonscheduled air commerce of an 
interstate character which operates outside 





* Air Mail Act of February 2, 1925, 43 Stat. 
805, amended by act of June 3, 1926, 14 Stat. 
692; act of May 17, 1928, 45 Stat. 594; act of 
March 8, 1928, 44 Stat. 248, amended March 
2, 1929, 45 Stat. 1449; act of April 29, 1930, 
46 Stat. 259; Air Mail Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 933. 

‘Air Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568, 
as amended by act of February 28, 1929, 45 
Stat. 1404, 
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the Federal airways, and also all air naviga- 
tion that directly affects or may endanger the 
safety of this ‘off the airways” interstate 
navigation. The power thus conferred upon 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate all 
flying to the extent necessary to protect inter- 
state commerce was exerted by the Board 
when it issued its regulation requiring Fed- 
eral certification of all pilots and aircraft in 
the United States, thus embracing all flying 
anywhere in the air space of the Nation.® 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as pre- 
viously noted, limited its economic control to 
air transportation defined as interstate, over- 
seas or foreign air transportation or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft. Thus, 
nonmail air carriers whose routes lie wholly 
within the limits of a single State and which 
do not transport traffic moving in interstate 
commerce are not included within the terms 
of the act. 

When the various legislative proposals 
which led to the enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act were before the Congress, 10 
States had provided some degree of economic 
regulatory control of air carriers. This con- 
trol had its source generally in the State con- 
stitutions or ir statutes regulating or gov- 
erning public utilities and common carriers. 
The degree of control exercised by the States 
has been relatively unimportant although 
they have claimed the right to exercise the 
same control as has been applied to the other 
forms of transportation—the railroads and 
motor busses.? Those States which have ex- 
erted economic control over air carriers have 
not limited this control to carriers operating 
physically within the boundaries of the 
State but have extended it also, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to the interstate operations 
of interstate air carriers. Thus Pennsylvania 
has required interstate carriers to file tariffs 
with the State commissions. Arizona, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, New Mexico, and Colorado 
have required certificates of convenience and 
necessity for intrastate operations of inter- 
state carriers. 

Active interest in State control of aviation 
was stimulated by the introduction in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress of bills which pro- 
posed to extend Federal economic control 
over all air transportation.’ This interest 
manifested itself in bills which were intro- 
duced in:many State legislatures in session 
in 1943. Economic regulatory statutes were 
passed during 1944 in Kentucky, Rhode Is- 
land, and Virginia. In addition to the re- 
quirements of a certificate of convenience 
and necessity, the acts generally provided 
for the regulation of rates, the filing of tariffs 
and reports, and the other usual economic 
regulatory provisions.® 

As previously stated, the need for unl- 
formity in State aviation legislation has been 
recognized from the beginning and there 
has been a very real and earnest effort by 
such organizations as the American Bar As- 
sociation, the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, and the 
National Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials to propose legislation which would meet 
that need. A number of bills covering such 


5 Civil Air Regulations, secs. 60.30 and 60.31, 
amendment No. 135, effective December 1, 
1941. 

® Arizona Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming West Virginia. 

7 The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives 
recently reported that: “Thus far there has 
been practically no economic regulation by 
the several States. With an occasional rare 
exception, State agencies, even where they 
have had the power to regulate, have re- 
frained from exercising the power” (H. Rept. 
No. 784, 78th Cong., 1st sess). 

®H. R. 1012 and S. 246. 

®Virginia, 1944, C. 267; Kentucky, 1944, 
©. 147; Rhode Island, 1944, C. 1500. 
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subjects as the establishment and enforce- 
ment of safety standards, construction, op- 
eration, and financing of airports and airport 
zoning have been proposed and sponsored by 
one or more of the named organizations, but, 
because of the rapidly changing situation, 
including changes in Federal legislation, little 
if any progress toward uniformity has been 
attained. However, 44 State legislatures now 
in session are being asked to consider four 
uniform legislative proposals—a State aero- 
nautics department act, a State airports act, 
a model State airport zoning act, and a State 
air carrier bill. The Aeronautics Department 
Act has a twofold function—promotion and 
the enforcement of air safety regulations, 
the promotional features of which are pre- 
dominate. The regulatory features are de- 
signed chiefly to secure the application of the 
safety standards and requirements of the 
Federal Government to flying within the 
State. No provision is made for the economic 
regulation of air transportation through the 
issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, the control of rates, fares or 
services, or the other customary economic 
controls and interstate air carriers are ex- 
empted from the act’s safety requirements. 

As the titles imply, the State aiports act 
and the model airport zoning act are con- 
cerned with the development of an adequate 
system of airports and with insuring safe 
conditions on the approaches to the airports. 

The uniform State air carrier bill would 
establish economic regulatory jurisdiction 
over intrastate air commerce and also over 
the air carriers which engage in such air 
commerce whether they be interstate or in- 
trastate carriers. It is this poposal for the 
establishment of State economic regulation 
which has caused grave concern among mem- 
bers of the air carrier industry and the Fed- 
eral officials charged with the administration 
of the national regulatory policy established 
by Congress for civil aviation. 

oJ + = * * 


THE APPROPRIATE SCOPE FOR STATE ECONOMIC 
REGULATION 


1. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Any appraisal of the appropriate scope for 
State economic regulation of air commerce 
must consider both the economics of air 
transportation and the objectives which pub- 
lic policy should seek to achieve in this in- 
dustry. There appear to be criteria for judg- 
ing whether a particular regulatory program 
is in the public interest. Inasmuch as air 
transportation is still in its developmental 
stage, the primary test should be whether the 
fullest possible economic development of this 
new form of transportation is facilitated. 
Air transportation is intimately related to 
the national defense, the efficient perform- 
ance of the postal functions, and the ad- 
vancement and promotion of the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the Nation; and any 
development which impairs the efficiency of 
air transportation in serving these three ob- 
jectives of national policy must be regarded 
as contrary to the public interest. The users 
of air transportation, the travelers and the 
shippers, are interested in more, better, safer, 
and cheaper transportation and regulatory 
policy should be directed to the promotion of 
these goals. So long as public policy looks 
to private enterprise to provide public trans- 
portation services, a commercially self-suffi- 
cient and technically efficient air operation 
must remain an objective of public policy. 
The opportunity for air transportation to 
achieve commercial self-sufficiency and a 
sound economic condition should not be 
lightly sacrificed by the adoption of a regu- 
latory program which would hamper or de- 
feat that achievement. 

Other considerations are pertinent in 
weighing the wisdom of a regulatory pro- 
gram. It is obvious that there should be 
no conflict of jurisdiction between the Fed- 
eral and the State Governments; conflicting 
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and inconsistent regulations must be avoid- 
ed. But consideration must be given to the 
possibilities of such conflicts, for the law- 
books are full of cases where the courts have 
found it necessary to decide whether the 
regulations of one government can be recon- 
ciled with those of another, and if not, which 
of the conflicting controls should prevail. 
The history of Government regulation of the 
railroads and other interstate utilities has 
witnessed the progressive extension of Fed- 
eral responsibility in the wake of the chang- 
ing character of public-utility operations 
from local enterprises to large interstate un- 
dertakings. Also serious for the new indus- 
try would be a lack of uniformity among 
the several States exercising supervision over 
the same air carrier. The interstate barriers 
that have been erected by the inconsistent 
and divergent State regulations of the high- 
way carriers constitute the classic example 
of the harm that can be done to the industry 
and the public when there is no single au- 
thority responsible for the sound regulation 
of an industry. Although there is little 
likelihood that divergent safety regulations 
will in the future hamper the development 
of air commerce, there is the danger that the 
history of inconsistent and burdensome eco- 
nomic regulation which has been the bane 
of railway and highway carriers may be re- 
peated in air transportation. 


2. THE ECONOMICS OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


No regulatory policy can ignore the funda- 
mental characteristics of the industry to be 
regulated. Certain salient characteristics of 
air transportation, therefore, are significant 
in drawing the distinction between air and 
surface carriage on the basis of which dif- 
ferences in public policy have developed. 

Air transportation is predominantly inter- 
state rather than intrastate in character. 
This distinction is inherent in the nature of 
the industry. Air transportation is economi- 
cally advantageous in proportion to the 
length of the journey or haul, a situation 
that will continue in the foreseeable future 
with the prospective equipinent.”” In the 
past, intrastate transportation by air has been 
relatively insignificant in volume, largely be- 
cause there were very few intrastate route 
segments where the time advantage of air 
over surface transportation was important. 
Although the future is expected to witness 
a large increase in local air traffic, the in- 
creases in the volume of long-distance air 
travel should be proportionately greater so 
that the present relation between the two 
may be expected to continue. 

The contrast between air and surface trans- 
portation with respect to distances traveled 
is significant. During the 5 years, 1938-42, 
the average length of the passenger jour- 
ney by air was approximately 400 miles. 
The average passenger journey by rail is ap- 
proximately 50 miles or, if we disregard the 
short-haul commutation travel, it is about 
85 miles." 

The preponderance of interstate travel over 
intrastate is much more marked in air than 
in surface transportation. In 1933 approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the 132,000,000 passen- 
gers handled by the railroads moved in intra- 
state commerce and 55 percent of the 49,000,- 
000 passengers who traveled by bus were 
intrastate passengers." In September 1940 


1” Frequency of stops en route invariably 
increases the costs of operation since the 
take-oft and landing and the maintenance of 
ground personnel and facilities are expensive. 

"No figures are available for the average 
haul of express or cargo matter by air. 

# Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
Passenger Traffic Report, appendix I (1933). 
Commutation traffic is excluded from both 
the railway and bus data. 
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only 16 percent of the 213,000 air passengers 
moved in intrastate traffic, and they ac- 
counted for only 8 percent of the passenger- 
miles reported by the air lines for that year." 

A second significant characteristic of air 
transportation relates to the small volume of 
business which the air carriers have thus far 
handled and the relatively narrow profit 
margins which have been characteristic of 
air transportation. Air transportation has 
not yet attained the magnitude of big busi- 
ness. The following tabulation presents the 
gross operating revenues of all of the air car- 
riers and of certain railroads with comparable 
earnings: 


Operating revenues 


'In millions of do!lars] 


| 
1938 
| | | | 


Dsche 
1639 | 1940| 1941 1942); 1843 
a 


we rd 
All air carriers. need 42.8) 55.9) 76,8) 97. 3/108. 1/123, 3 
New Haven Railroad_| 73.0) 83, 4) 85. 6,107, 5156, 1,179, 5 





Atlantic Coastline | eS 
System.........__..| 44.1] 47.0] 50.0] 67. 4/115, 11153, 6 

Northern Pacific | | 
Railway...........- 87.0) 63. s 68,7) 85. 3/119, 31151. 5 








This tabulation indicates that the entire 
domestic air-carrier industry is about equal 
in gross earnings to a medium-sized rail- 
road. Air transportation presumably faces 
a period of rapid and extensive growth, but 
thus far it has barely penetrated the exist- 
ing travel market and has only started to 
develop that new and larger future market 
which air transportation’s unique advan- 
tages in the conquest of time and space will 
create. 

The narrow profit margins which have been 
typical of air-transport operations reflect 
certain significant characteristics of the 
industry. Unlike the railroads and other 
public utilities, the air lines have not been 
under the necessity of making any consider- 
able investment in fixed capital; their prin- 
cipal investment has been in flying equip- 
ment, but this item, because of the high 
rate of depreciation, has had more of the 
characteristic of an operating expense than 
of a fixed capital account. In their freedom 
from the necessity for making heavy invest- 
ments in fixed capital lies a source of econom- 
ic strength for the air carriers.'* Narrow profit 
margins may be a source of weakness as well 
as of strength, as net profits fluctuate 
sharply with relatively narrow changes in 
the level of gross earnings. Thus, air trans- 
portation is singularly sensitive to any de- 
velopments which increase costs or curtail 
earnings.” 

The ratio of revenues to expenses for all 
domestic air carriers was 108.87 in 1939, 





13 Civil Aeronautics Board, Airline Traffic 
Survey: Origination and Destination, Sep- 
tember 1940. 

14 Even if the Government had not under- 
taken the cost of providing airways, naviga- 
tion facilities and airports, air transporta- 
tion would not have been under the neces- 
sity of making an investment in rights-of- 
way at all comparable to those of the rail- 
roads. It must be recognized that all of 
the Government investments in airways, 
navigation aids, and airport facilities were 
not made for the benefit of air carriers. Pri- 
vate flyers and military aviation both make 
a greater use of such facilities than do the 
air carriers. 

1° This situation is aggravated by the fact 
that air transportation has thus far served 
the highest-priced segment of the trans- 
portation market. In times of curtailed na- 
tional income, it is inevitable that air trans- 
portation will lose a significant volume of 
its traffic to lower-priced forms of trans- 
portation, 
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108.42 in 1940, and 108.22 in 1941. The 
narrow profit margins call for a higher de. 
gree of managerial and regulatory care than 
is neceSsary in dealing with other Public 
utilities. Management is under the necegsit 
of anticipating and offsetting possible redyc. 
tions in operating revenues; relatively small 
increases in expenses may convert a profit 
into a deficit; investors are much more aware 
of changes in the condition of the company 
and are inclined to be more actively critica) 
in their appraisal of management. 
During the war pericd, all of the air car- 
riers have experienced a great increase jy 
the volume of travel which they have been 
compelled to handle with reduced fleets. 
The result has been that operations have 
been conducted with capacity, or near-capac- 
ity loads. In consequence, the ratios of rey. 
enues to expenses have increased sharply as 
shown in the following tabulation: 
es 


1944 (12 











° ¢ months to 
1942 1043 November 
1944) 

BE ONO. ctinncwinneni 128, 32 | 129. 39 128, 21 

II, sn. ccnsistitimniiniitiabindies 126. 27 | 136.82 131,17 

eee 45, 22 | 147. 07 138, 98 
Transcontinental & West- 

Oe AR 200..cusecescss 126. 88 | 120.83 123, 10 

1 RS ARTES 130, 48 | 135. 65 146. 11 





The figures for 1939, 1940, and 1941 are more 
representative of the conditions which will 
prevail when operations return to normal 
than are the ratios for the wartime years. 

. * * * * 


A third significant characteristic of air 
transportation that deserves particular no- 
tice is that the industry is still in its develop. 
mental stage, both technically and commer- 
cially. Neither the size nor the peculiarities 
o? the market which air transportation will 
ultimately serve can be accurately outlined at 
the present time. It is, therefore, essential 
that both management and government avoid 
freezing the industry into patterns which 
would make it less flexible in adapting itself 
to new economic and technical developments 
or less venturesome in exploring and fulfilling 
all of its potential opportunities for service, 

Regulation came late in the history of other 
public utilities; only after they had attained 
a degree of maturity did the State or Nation 
step in to impose the restrictions of regula- 
tion. The norms of these older industries, the 
extent and character of the public service re- 
quired, and the nature of the abuses to be 
curbed were all apparent before regulation 
reached that stage of evolution which the 
control of air transportation has already 
reached. In other fields of public transpor- 
tation a substantial measure of competition 
was relied upon to insure that managements 
would be progressive, alert, and imaginative 
in fully exploiting their opportunities. Be- 
cause air transportation has recently been 
moving in the direction of increasing com- 
petition, both by alternative routes and by 
parallel operations over the same route, it 
has been, and still is, essential that the pub- 
lic and the industry be able to hold the regu- 
latory authority responsible for maintaining 
and fostering that economic environment 
which will insure the vigorous, progressive, 
and efficient growth of air services. That re- 
sponsibility cannot be effective if it in to be 
administratively divided among different 
governments by a system of multiple regu- 
lation. 





The corresponding figures for the four 
largest domestic carriers were, for the same 
years, as follows: American, 115.73, 113.89, 
117.02; Eastern, 117.59, 124.44, 122.32; T. W.A., 
103.30, 98.81, 96.24; United, 104.98, 104.89, 
105.76, 
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The developmental stage of air transporta- 
tion has a further significance. In this stage 
ijt is of first importance to keep overhead 
costs, including the costs of compliance with 
yublic regulations, at the lowest figure con- 
eonant with safe and adequate service. The 
size of the market which air transportation 
can serve is limited by the level of charges 
imposed by contemporary conditions of cost, 
The large volume operations, which are essen- 
tial both to give stability and security to the 
industry and capacity to fulfill its obligations 
to the public, can be achieved only if pro- 

essive rate reductions are possible.” Thus 
the industry’s rate of growth will be depend- 
ent upon the ability to keep costs as low as 
possible. One test of the proper govern- 
mental policy toward air transportation is the 
contribution which such a policy can make to 
the achievement of lower costs and lower 
rates. 

* 7 7 - 7 


3. FEDERAL REGULATION OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The character of Federal regulation of 
air transportation deserves passing notice. 
Prior to the establishment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 1938," the Government 
was principally concerned with promoting 
and fostering the development of air trans- 
portation. Regulation to protect travelers 
and shipper from overcharges was lacking. 
Primary attention was devoted to promoting 
both the technological and the commercial 
progress of the industry. The establishment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board marked an 
elaboration in governmental policy toward 
commercial aviation. The Board was charged 
with responsibility for the promotion and 
maintenance of an air transportation system 
adequate to the needs of commerce, the 
Postal Service and the national defense, but 
in addition to these promotional and develop- 
mental responsibilities, the Board was charged 
with regulating the entry of new carriers into 
the business, the extension or abandonment 
of existing routes, the reasonableness of rates 
charged to travelers and shippers, and the es- 
tablishment of that mail rate which would 
be necessary to the fulfillment of the na- 
tional policy. 


4. CERTIFICATES OF CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


If the States should require certificates of 
convenience and necessity as a prerequisite 
to engage in intrastate air commerce, how can 
such regulation be integrated with existing 
Federal controls? What effect will such 
State regulation have upon the present pro- 
gram of Federal regulation? These are per- 
tinent questions in reaching any judgment 
on the wisdom of State economic regulation 
is currently proposed. 

Four factual situations must be considered 
in any discussion of the above questions: The 
intrastate operations of an interstate air- 
line; a geographically intrastate operation 

nnecting with an interstate operation and 
serving as a feeder line; a geographically in- 
trastate operation paralleling and competing 
with a segment of an interstate operation; 
and an intrastate operation which is wholly 
unrelated to and does not affect any inter- 
state services. Under the proposed State 
legislation, the States would grant a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to any 
intrastate service already in operation. This 
grandfather clause would result in the auto- 
matic certification of existing air carriers to 
continue to engage in intrastate air com- 
merce where they are already doing so. 





‘See address by L. W. Pogue, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, on air transporta- 
tion's post-war passenger potentiai. Proceed- 
ings ef National Aviation Clinic, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., November 17, 1944. 

By Reorganization Order No. IV the name 
ef the Civil Aeronautics Authority was 
changed to Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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For new operations, however, an interstate 
carrier desiring to engage in air transportas 
tion between two cities within the same State 
would find it necessary to procure a State 
certificate. In such a proceeding, the State 
commission would either merely “rubber 
stamp” the existing Federal authorization or 
would issue an independent decision which, 
unless it were in accord with the Federal 
decision, would create a conflict that could 
only be detrimental to the development of 
air commerce. If the State authority should 
automatically grant a State certificate to any 
carrier having a Federal certificate, it is diffi- 
cult to see where the State regulation would 
in any way add to the effectiveness of existing 
controls or would otherwise serve the public 
interest. On the otier hand, if the State 
regulatory body should refuse to permit a 
federally certificated interstate carrier to en- 
gage in intrastate commerce, the interstate 
carrier would be deprived of the opportunity 
to render an economical and efficient service; 
it might be prevented from achieving a better 
load factor and might thereby be compelled 
to operate less economically and at higher 
unit costs. Such a result might represent 
the attempt of the State body to afford pro- 
tection to an existing intrastate operator or 
it might be the resuit of a desire of the State 
agency to develop a different pattern of air 
service which called for the performance of 
that segment of air transportation by a dif- 
ferent carrier from that certificated by the 
Federal Government. In either event, the 
Federal program for the development of a 
national system of air transportation would 
be disrupted; the requirements of the na- 
tional system would necessarily be subjected 
to considerations pertinent to a limited 
State system of air transportation which 
clearly would be unable to make as important 
a contribution to the public interest of the 
State as the national system. Such a system 
of State certification vf intrastate operations 
by interstate carriers would compel the inter- 
state carriers, some of whom operate through 
20 o: more States, to petition each State 
where they propose to make more than one 
stop and obtain appropriate authorization to 
carry passengers and property between points 
within the State. 

What would be the situation if a State 
commission should undertake to certificate 
carriers to engage in feeder operations, con- 
necting with one or more interstate carriers? 
If such carriers are in fact feeder operations, 
they are subject to Federal control under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act since they are carrying 
interstate commerce. The fact that they 
would also be engaged in the carriage of a 
substantial volume of intrastate commerce 
would not alter their status as a component 
of the national air network. Feeder operators 
would presumably be engaged in the carriage 
of mail, another factor which would bring 
them under Federal control, especially if they 
required mail payments to aid in the develop- 
ment of their service. Such feeder-line oper- 
ations, whether confined wholly within a 
State or operating between two or more 
States, would constitute a significant part 
of the national system of air transportation 
and it would seem that they would be prop- 
erly subject to Federal control. If they are 
also subject to State regulation, the possi- 
bility exists that the State plans for air 
transportation may not conform to those of 
the national agency; the result may be juris- 
dictional conflicts and compromises which 
would seriously detract from the ability of 
the carrier to perform an essential public 
service. 

An intrastate operation paralleling and 
competing with an interstate operation is 
the third type of service which the State 
might certificate. Here again action by the 
State might interfere with the Federal pro- 
gram of balanced and controlled competi- 
tion. In view of the judicial precedents 
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heretofore noted, there would seem to be 
little doubt that a paralleling and compet- 
ing air carrier operating wholly within the 
State could be brought under Federal juris- 
diction if its operations were found by Con- 
gress to affect interstate commerce.” If, for 
example, a State operator should fly between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles or between 
El Paso and Texarkana, or between New 
York and Buffalo, the resulting diversion of 
traffic from the interstate operator would 
undoubtedly supply the constitutional basis 
for the exercise of Federal control. It ts 
clear, however, that Congress thus far has 
not exerted its power to impose any such eco- 
nomic control over Mtrastate air operations. 

It is only in the case of the air line whose 
operations neither parallel and compete with 
the interstate carrier nor connect with the 
interstate carrier in such a way as to carry 
a substantial volume of interstate commerce 
that the State authority could regulate 
through the issuance or denial of certificates 
without the danger of seriously disrupting 
the program of regulation adopted by the 
Congress. It may be questioned whether 
many such cperations will exist. Many will 
doubtless be started, but few will survive in 
such a restricted area. The economics of the 
market for air-transport services will nor- 
mally require the local operator to adjust his 
operations to a market which extends across 
State lines. 


* * * * * 


Thus it appears that State regulation of 
air commerce through the granting or with- 
holding of certificates of convenience and 
necessity involving as it would a multiple 
control by 49 governments instead of a uni- 
fied control by 1, carries the prospect of an 
adverse effect upon the development of a 
national system of air transportation. The 
public benefits to be anticipated through 
such a division of regulatory responsibility 
would hardly seem to justify the burdens 
thereby imposed. 

e * * . . 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE APPROPRIATE SCOPE FOR 
STATE REGULATION OF AIR COMMERCE 


1. AN APPRAISAL OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR STATE 
REGULATION 


In weighing the conclusions as to the ap- 
propriate scope for State economic regulation, 
the arguments advanced for State regulation 
must be examined, and the probable conse- 
quences, for good and for evil, of State reg 
ulation must be assayed. A number of minor 
considerations call for passing comment. 

The case for State regulation is more im- 
pressive on the political than on the economic 
plane. Considerations of the dignity of the 
State and the possibilities of Federal en- 
croachment, while they are potent political 
arguments, are largely irrelevant to the basic 
issues of public interest, National or State. 
Air transportation is essentially interstate 
and international in scope. The local serv- 
ices will be of importance chiefly as they are 
integrated with the interstate services. Even 
the local operations will be largely interstate, 
both in carrying passengers and goods in 
interstate commerce and in operating acrocs 
State lines. Federal regulation will of neces- 
sity have to assume major responsibility for 
the development and control of such serv- 
ices. However anxious the Federal Govern- 
ment might be to avoid regulatory respon- 
sibility and however eager the States may 
be to preserve their jurisdiction, the eco- 
nomic determinants of the industry press 
irresistibly in the opposite direction. The 
regulation of air commerce not isolated from 
the national network, if it is to promote the 
naticnal interest, must be Federal. No State 
body can be given jurisdiction coextensive 
with the operations which it must govern; 


‘United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co., 
supra, note 51; Wickard v. Filburn, supra, 
note &§3 
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State regulation in all likelihood would be- 
come a crazy quilt of clashing colors and ine 
consistent patterns. 
* 7 » * * 
2. A BURDEN UPON AIR COMMERCE 

State regulation threatens to lay a serious 
burden upon the development of air trans- 
portation. This is so for two reasons: State 
regulation is likely to result in numerous 
conflicting and inconsistent orders by the 
several State commissions and by the Fed- 
eral and State authorities; the very multi- 
plicity of regulation to which air transporta- 
tion will be subjected in itself will constitute 
a serious economic bufden which may jeop- 
ardize the development of the industry. 

The burdens resulting from multiple regu- 
lation by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment would be of two types. One of the 
serious burdens that could result from inde- 
pendent State action to authorize new serv- 
ices would arise from the competitive dupli- 
cation of interstate services by intrastate op- 
erations. * * * 

Significant financial burdens could be ex- 
pected to result merely from compliance with 
multiple regulation. Many of the air lines 
operate across a dozen States or more; five are 
transcontinental in their operations; four 
traverse the length of the country north and 
south. The compliance burdens resulting 
from State regulation become serious then 
because the carriers are subject to so many 
separate jurisdictions and because the earn- 
ings of the industry will not support such a 
burden. The small volume of air operation 
and the narrow margins of profit make air 
carriers peculiarly sensitive to increases in 
costs. In the years immediately ahead, it 
will be essential for air transportation to 
drive steadily and successfully toward lower 
levels of costs if the industry is to serve a 
mass transportation market which will give 
it economic stability and security. Any de- 
velopment, such as the necessity of conform- 
ing to the regulations prescribed by each of 
the States through which the carriers oper- 
ate, might seriously impair the ability of the 
industry to reduce costs and perform the 
larger public service of which it is otherwise 
capable. In this respect air transportation 
differs significantly from surface transpor- 
tation, both rail and highway; differences 
in the volume of operations, differences in 
the operating margins, differences in the 
proportion of local to interstate business, 
and differences in the number of separate 
jurisdictions to which air carriers would be 
subject, all combine to strike down any as- 
sumed analogy between air and surface 
transportation as a support for a multiple 
regulation of air commerce. 


3. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

There exists among members of the air in- 
dustry a not unnatural fear that the regula- 
tion of air commerce by the State public 
service commissions and the railroad com- 
missions may lead to the adoption of State 
programs which will be contrary to the policy 
being pursued by the Federal Government. 
The future relations between air and sur- 
face transportation inevitably color much of 
the thought and discussion with respect to 
proposals for State regulation. In the Fed- 
eral Government, the regulation of surface 
and air carriers are entrusted to two inde- 
pendent regulatory bodies, and it is sig- 
nificant that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 does not mention the possible effects 
of air competition upon surface carriers as 
one of the matters to be weighed in deciding 
what development of air transportation is in 
the public interest. 

The present movement for State regulation 
of air commerce recalls the campaign for 
State regulation of highway carriers in the 
early 1930's. Some of the consequences of 
that regulation deserve mention. The lack 
of uniformity of State regulations, especially 
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as applied to the weight and size of vehicles, 
brought disastrous consequences in the erec- 
tion of trade barriers, which were wiped out 
temporarily only under the pressure of war 
necessities. Multiple State economic regula- 
tion might be equally ‘disastrous for air 
transportation. The regulation of highway 
carriers, both by Federal and State bodies, 
was accompanied by the application of the 
norms and patterns of railroad regulation to 
the competing highway carriers. One result 
has been a tendency for the rates of one car- 
rier to be set with regard to their influence 
upon other types of carriers. Compromise 
in adjusting the requirements of one form 
of transportation have not only deprived the 
public of many of the advantages which 
might have been expected from a more vig- 
orous competitive development of each form 
of transportation, but have even deprived 
the public of some of the advantages in the 
form of low costs and low rates which were 
expected to follow from public investments 
in the improvement of highways and water- 
ways. As applied to air transportation, there 
is a fear that rate differentials would be 
maintained between the several forms of 
transportation, and that new air services 
would be refused certificates where State au- 
thorities believed existing surface transpor- 
tation adequate. The latter fear has been 
accentuated by a provision in a recent Ken- 
tucky statute requiring the commission to 
consider existing surface transport services 
in passing upon applications for new air 
services. Such a policy would, of course, be 
diametrically opposed to the basic principle 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 which is 
to encourage the maximum development of 
air transportation consistent with the na- 
tional interest. The fear that air transpor- 
tation might be subordinated to surface 
transportation is very real and is not with- 
out adequate foundation in past and con- 
temporary history, both in this country and 
abroad. 


4. THE RELATION OF STATE TO FEDERAL REGULA- 
TION OF AIR COMMERCE 


Where do the States fit into the regulation 
of air commerce? The States may have a 
role to perform in the regulation of air trans- 
portation in the future. If and when the 
States begin to regulate, the proper exercise 
of their functions will require a careful ar- 
ticulation with the functions of the Federal 
Government if the result is not to handicap 
the development of air commerce. Any sys- 
tem of State control of aviation must avoid 
duplicate and multiple regulation of the 
same air carriers by both the Federal and 
State Governments. This principle is essen- 
tial not only to avoid conflicting and incon- 
sistent regulations but also to spare the in- 
dustry the burdens which compliance with 
multiple regulations would impose. This 
conclusion is not dictated by a desire to deal 
more favorably with air carriers than with 
surface transportation companies; rather it 
rests upon a realistic recognition of the fact 
that air transportation, because of its rela- 
tively small business volume and narrow 
profit margins, cannot develop and effec- 
tively serve the public unless every effort is 
made to insure lower unit costs and reduced 
rates.*° Such multiple regulation cannot be 





*e The sensitivity of air transportation to 
increases in cost and the importance in the 
public interest of avoiding unjustified and 
unnecessary costs were recognized by the 
Congress when, following the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Northwest Airlines 
case (Northwest Airlines v. Minnesota, 322 
U. S. 292 (1944)), it directed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Public Law No. 416 to study 
the problems of multiple and burdensome 
taxation of air commerce and to prepare 
recommendations as to the means of avoid- 
ing such taxation, : 
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successfully defended on the ground that it 
is necessary to serve any essential public in. 
terest. Indeed, the prospect for purely in. 
trastate air transportation, that is, the Oper. 
ation of air carriers confined wholly to the 
State and not engaged in the carriage of jn. 
terstate commerce or the mail, could pres. 
ently be cited as a basis for the establish. 
ment of State control in but a few States 
and even in those States, the local air cay. 
riers will seek to place themselves Within 
Federal jurisdiction in order to qualify for 
the mail payments which they require to 
finance their development. 

If, however, the State should conclude 
that a public need exists for State regulation 
of air commerce at the present time and 
should undertake a program of active eco. 
nomic regulation, what should be the scope 
of the State commission’s jurisdiction? 
Certainly every effort should be made to pre- 
vent conflict between State and Federal reg. 
ulations and duplicate regulation of the 
same airline by both Federal and State ay- 
thorities should be avoided. To insure this 
result each air line should be responsible to 
only one rather than to many regulatory 
bodies. Therefore, any State regulatory 
legislation should limit economic control to 
those air carriers which are not subject to 
Federal regulation. Air transportation in 
the United States cannot properly develop 
and fulfill the national objectives which 
Congress has declared in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 as essential to the na- 
tional interest if it is to be subjected to 
varying and conflicting patterns promul- 
gated by the Federal Government and the 
48 States. 

Oswatp Ryan, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
most important question in the minds 
of the American people today is whether 
we will have depression or prosperity 
after the war. This question underlies 
all our debates and discussions on cur- 
rent issues—from price control and in- 
ternational-currency stabilization on the 
one hand, to war-manpower legislation 
and wartime-wage policy on the other. 

To an increasing extent discussion of 
this question seems to center around the 
full-employment bill, introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WacGner], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoNEyY], and myself; and 
in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Patman. One of the most in- 
teresting of the recent discussions of 
our post-war future appeared in the 
Washington Post and other newspapers 
throughout the country on Tuesday, 
March 27, in an advertisement by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., an oul- 
standing publisher of business and in- 
dustrial magazines. In this advertise- 
ment James H. McGraw, Jr., president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in- 
dicates that to achieve full employment 
in 1950 we shall need “civilian jobs of 
between 55 and 57 million persons, wiih 
a gross national product of between 
$185,000,000,000 and $200,000,000,0°0 
measured at 1943 price levels.” 

However, McGraw points out: 

Only the most sanguine optimism could 
lead one to expect that they will be achieved 
without concerted will, planning, and coop- 
erative effort. * * * If we were to fol- 
low past patterns our war-built boom would, 
after a period of uncertain length, collapse 
into disastrous depression. * * * Arepe- 
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these things cannot be tolerated— 
it and cooperative effort can pre- 


McGraw then points out that the 
iployment bill “may well present 
of whether or not American busi- 
ean deal with problems in this area 
tatesmanlike fashion.” He then 
that businessmen must come for- 
with constructive suggestions to 
dy whatever deficiencies there may 
| the present text of the bill. 
‘jthouegh it is not my intention at 
rime to discuss Mr. McGraw’s views 
e present deficiencies of the bill, 
confident that I am voicing the 
etions of all the sponsors of the 
when I say that we welcome sug- 
wus for amendment. We do not re- 
| the bill in its present form as per- 
We are earnestly soliciting the 
iticisms and suggestions of business- 
men. small and large, throughout this 
' ry, for without the cooperation of 
business, no practical and efiective pro- 
for post-war prosperity can pos- 
be achieved. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
t that the statement by Mr. McGraw, 
which I have referred, may be printed 
at this point in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
rD, aS follows: 


AMERICA WANTS PROSPERITY 


ok to be published early in April by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. carries the pro- 
e title “2rosperity: We Can Have It If 
We Want It.” Its authors, Messrs. Shields 
Woodward, state in vigorously challeng- 
rms their conviction that the United 
will emerge from war with human, 
vial, and tecnnological resources ade- 
to provide a Nation-wide standard of 
* unprecedented in world history. They 
too, their formulation of the several 
es and procedures which must be fol- 
| by Government, business, and labor if 
re to realize our potential for a high and 
ned prosperity unmarred by prolonged 
of severe unemployment and business 
tion such as have haunted our eco- 
> past. 
specific proposals set forth will elicit 
1 enthusiastic acclaim and acrid dissent, 
» book deals in far from gentle fashion 
many of the currently fashionable pan- 
s for assuring prosperity by magic for- 
It examines, and discards as effective 
rantors of prosperity, whatever their in- 
idual merits upon other grounds, pro- 
ns for public works, slum clearance, sub- 
izing of small business, foreign loans, so- 
insurance, deficit Government spending, 
istribution of income, the numerous for- 
mulas for monetary management, repeal of 
antitrust laws, or any of the loosely 
rased admonitions that Government 
ld do nothing and allow everything to 
its course untrammeled by controls of 
kind 
On the positive side, the book urges clear 
tnition of the fact that prosperity, under 
tem of business enterprise, depends pri- 
y upon the existence of competitive in- 
ives that spur capital investment to pro- 
better tools and equipment, that im- 
e organization and technology to in- 
continuously increasing productivity 
man-hour of work, and that enlarge mar- 
by producing what the consumer wants 
wer prices to the end that real incomes 
y be increased. 
In short, prosperity depends upon profita- 
and expanding business and employment 
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opportunity, so it becomes the part of en- 
lightened Government, business, agriculture, 
and labor policy to promote those measures 
which will forward rather than retard the 
major aim of expanding production. 

Eowever great the room for dissent upon 
the adequacy, or the phrasing, of the spe- 
cific recommendations it makes, the ap- 
proach of this book has one virtue of solid 
merit. It attacks positively the problem of 
what steps should be taken to achieve and 
hold prosperity rather than merely devising 
a poultice to be applied when and if we run 
into a decline. 

Virtually all responsible spokesmen for 
Government, and for business, labor, and 
agricultural groups, are agreed upon the goal 
of prosperity. Moreover, they agree that, in- 
sofar as possible, it should be achieved 
through the effort of private enterprise, with 
government intervention utilized only as a 
last resort. But despite this unanimity, al- 
most all public discussion of the problem hes 
concentrated upon the nature, the extent, 
and the timing of such government ex- 
penditures as may be found necessary to 
combat deflation. Since upon this question 
there is far from general agreement, our pro- 
cedure has created an exaggerated sense of 
divergence in a field in which, so far as 
fundamentals go, we all are in accord to 
quite an unusual degree. 

No confusion should be caused by the 
fact that the generally current phrase for 
prosperity is “full employment.” The latter 
phrase merely states the goal in terms of 
human values, which are good terms in 
which to state any goal. What matters is 
that we generally are agreed as to what we 
mean when we say that we want prosperity 
or full employment. Not only do we know 
what we mean, but within very rough limits 
we can give dimension to our concepts. 
There are a few whose appraisals are some- 
what lower, but most competent estimators 
set the goals for about 1950 at an average 
annual employment in civilian jobs of be- 
tween fifty-five and fifty-seve1. million per- 
sons, with a gross national product of be- 
tween $185,000,000,000 and $200,000,000,000 
measured at 1943 price levels. This contrasts 
with the 1944 level of non-military employed 
of fifty-one and one-half million, and a 
gross output for the end of 1944 of over 
$200,000,000,000. It assumes a reduction of 
the average workweek to 40 hours. 

It will take some such levels as these to 
provide employment for those who seek work, 
with only sufficient frictional unemploy- 
ment (those temporarily listed as unem- 
ployed because of the normal turnover be- 
tween jobs) to afford reasonable labor- 
market flexibility to both workers and em- 
ployers. The non-military employment 
figures are generally consistent with the offi- 
cially stated post-war goal of jobs for 60,000,- 
000 workers, since the latter figure is gen- 
erally understood to be an estimate of the 
labor force, which includes members of the 
armed services and an allowance for fric- 
tional unemployment. 

There are a number of reasons why the 
estimates cannot be figured more closely, 
and why no one can be very confident even 
of the validity of the stated limits. The 
chief points of doubt in the employment 
estimates relate to how many withdrawals 
there are likely to be on the part of women, 
oldsters, and youngsters, who now are in the 
labor force to a number more than 6 mil- 
lions beyond normal expectancy; how many 
men will be retained in the armed forces; 
and whether the post-war frictional unem- 
ployment should be calculated as approxi- 
mating the current one million or the three 
million so listed in the properous year of 
1929. Additional uncertainties cloud the 
estimates of gross national product. No- 
table among them is the fact that no one is 
sure of the war's effect upon man-hour pro- 
ductivity trends, in view of the fact that 
half of our current eutput has consisted of 
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products that had no substantial counter- 
part in our peacetime price or production 
series. 

Nevertheless, despite such qualifications, 
it is fair to say that we do have a general 
conception of the magnitude of our post- 
war goals. Although they are well within 
our production potentials as demonstrated 
in this war, they are formidably beyond any 
previous record of peacetime achievement. 
Only the most sanguine optimism could lead 
one to expect that they will be achieved with- 
out concerted will, planning, and cooperative 
effort. Only blind recklessness could en- 
gender confidence that once attained they 
will automatically be held, let alone ex- 
panded, in normally healthy growth. 

If we were to follow past patterns, our war- 
built boom would, after a period of uncer- 
tain length, collapse into disastrous de- 
pression. The very magnitude of our recent 
growth would contribute to the depth and 
duration of the subsequent trough. Yet a 
fall even to the level of our previous peace- 
time-peak year 1939, has been estimated by 
the Federal Reserve Board to imply unem- 
ployment for between fifteen and twenty 
million persons. If human values have im- 
portance, that is something that must not 
be allowed to occur. If business values have 
importance, we must not tolerate again such 
losses as occurred from 1930 to 1933, when 
sales over the 4-year period were $1238,000.- 
000,000 less than would have been provided 
if the 1929 level had held, and corporate 
profits declined from more than $7,000,000,- 
000 in 1929 to an average annual loss of 
$1,000,600,000 over the next 4 years. A repe- 
tition of these things cannot be tolerated— 
if foresight and cooperative effort can pre- 
vent them. 

In January of this year Senator Murray 
introduced in the Senate a bill entitled “The 
Full Employment Act of 1945.” It instructs 
the President to submit to Congress plans 
for eliminating both unemployment and in- 
flation, including recommendations for cor- 
recting structural defects in the economic 
system. It provides for a joint congressional 
committee to consider the proposals of the 
President, to take testimony from experts and 
the general public on these proposals or any 
others it may wish to consider, and after 
weighing all the facts to submit its findings 
to Congress. It provides for an advance 
budgeting of the constituent parts of a full- 
employment economy, and commits the Fed- 
ral Government to provide, in advance, for 
sufficient expenditures (through private con- 
tractor channels) to make up for the gap 
between estimated private expenditures and 
the smount necessary to assure full employ- 
ment. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
full-employment bill, in its 
be regarded as acceptable to business. Yer, 
it may well present a test of whether or not 
American business can deal with problems in 
this area in a statesmanlike fashion. Such 
statesmanship will consist in demonstrating 
first, that the bill is not acceptable because 
of deficiencies which preclude the possibility 
of its accomplishing the avowed purposes; 
and second, that business is able and anxious 
to offer constructive suggestions for remedy- 
ing these deficiencies. 

It is easy to point to weaknesses in the 
bill. To mention only a few of major impor- 
tance, the proposal to make advance Fed- 
eral expenditures to compensate for esti- 
mated deficiencies in prospective private ex- 
penditures is completely impractical. No 
one in the country can predict future trends 
with sufficient accuracy for this purpose; no 
one can tell what the constituent parts of 
a really high, stable peacetime budget should 
be, for in our boom-or-bust economy we have 
no stable pattern to project; no one can te ll, 
within reasonable limits, how much the Gov- 
ernment should spend in advance to assure 
full employment. The bill pronounces 


present form 
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labor's right to work without defining com- 
I responsibilities which it shouid 
exercise It does not dcfine the areas of 
proposed Covernment expenditure in such 
a way as to allay business fears of Govern- 


ment competition or the general public suspi- 
cion of leaf raking. Above all, the Murrey 
bill is defective in that, despite a somewhat 

cement in favor of forwarding 








vague pronounc 

private business activity, it recommends a 
single specific designed to supplement such 
activity rather than stimulate it. 

The very dcfinition of certain of these 
faults suggests their remedies. But the posi- 
tive task of stating how the bill should be 
amended in order that it may have effective 
usefulness is far from simple. Yet it is 
encrmously to the advantage of American 
business to undertake it. Fortunately, there 


is a representative group sponsored by in- 
dustry, the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, which has for some time been work- 
ing intensively upon the problem, and which 
is excellently equipped to offer sound and 
progressive advice. It should be used for 
this purpose 

American busines 


s cannot afford to take 


a negative attitude toward legislation in this 
ficid Some legislation undoubtedly will 
pass, for the preblem is one in which there 
is a grave Government responsibility. But 


equally there is a comparably important re- 

ponsibil ity upon all citizen groups. ‘Jone of 

them has more to gain or lose from the rise 

or iall of prosperity than American business, 
JAMES H. McGraw, UJr., 

P dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House cf Reprec- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 
S.122. An act 


“An act to establish 


amend an act entitled 
standard weights and 


measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weick Meas nd Markets, of the Dis- 





trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
pproved March 3, 1921, as amended; 

S.123. An act to amend section 14 ot the 
ct e1 led “An t to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and tlischarges 
from Dis ¢ Training School, ind for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 





to amend section 15 thereof, as amended: 


S. 124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the sal- 
aries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 

amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 


proved June 4, 1924; and 
S.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates. 


section 


The message also announced that the 
Tlouse had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2122) to 
extend to 6 months after the termination 
of hostilities the period during which 
femalcs may be employed in the District 
of Columbia for more than 8 hours a day, 
or 48 hours a week, under temporary 
permits. 

The message further announced that 
the House had ezreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 196) to amend section 5 (k) 


of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, amended, with respect 


to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural cecupations or endeavors 
ecsential to the war cffert. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2689) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Tarver, Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. 
SHEPPARD, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. PLUMLEY, 
Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, and Mr. Horan 
vere appointed manegers on the part cf 
the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 2252. An act making apprcpriations 
for the Treasury and Post Ofiice Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 320, 
1945, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 


Taviuw 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JouUNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The question before the Senate 


is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
pesed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, STEWART] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr.O’DANIEL. Mr. President, on that 
qucsiion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. O'DANIZL. I suggest the absence 
cf a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The clerk 


Aiken Cuffcy Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Brewster Hatch O'Daniel 
Bridges Hayden O'Mahoney 
Buck Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Burton Hill Revercomb 
Butler Hoey Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Chandler Kilgore Smith 
Chavez La Follette Stewart 
Cordon McClellan Taylor 
Donnell McFarland Tunnell 
Downey McKellar Walsh 
Fastland McMahon White 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Maybank Wilson 
Gerry Mitchell Young 
Green Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six 
Senator having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas |Mr. O’DanieEL] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
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Stewart] on behalf of himself, the gon. 
ator fro. West Virginia [Mr. Reve. 
coms], the Senator from Iowa (Mr, wr. 
son], and the Senator from Colorado [My 
Jonson] to insert a new section at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I haye 
little further to say with reference to the 
amencment which I have offered as a 
substitute for the Stewart amendment 
except that in the discussion which has 
taken place on the floor of the Senate jt 
hes been breught cut that 2 years ago 
when we amended this act the Senate 
adopted the same amendment. Then we 
were raising our Army and time was an 
important element. Now we have a large 
Army and we have more time to use in 
training the new inducices. There is 
much more reason now to adopt this 
amendment than there was on October 
25, 1942. We adopted it then, and we 
should adopt it now. After we adopte 
this amendment in 1942, it was stricken 
out in conference. When it was stricken 
out, the impression was gained by the 
citizens throughout the Nation that the 
military authorities would give sufficient 
training without being bound by law to 
cao so. Now it is brought cut that the 
War Department gave no such assurance 
or made no promise at that time of any 
Cefinite length of time of training which 
would be given to boys 18 or 19 years of 
ase. Iwould not wish to make the state- 
ment that such assurance was given: but 
it is quite generally believed throuchout 
the country, as indicated by letters which 
I have received, that the War Depart- 
ment ga ‘some assurance that adecuate 
training would be given the boys before 
they were placed in actual ccmbat. Now 
the people have no assurance from cither 
the military authorities or the Congress. 
They are completely in the dark and I 
think we shculd ease their worried minds 
end hearts by giving them definite as- 
surance that their 18- and 19-year-old 
boys will be properly trained. I would 
not want to sect myself up as a military 
euthority on the length of time the boys 
should be trained before being placed in 
ectual combat and I am not the one who 
selected 12 months as the proper time. 
Many military experts months ago testi- 
fied that 12 months should be the mini- 
mum. I simply used the period of time 
the military experts insisted upon when 
the original 1-year seleciive-service 
treining period was adopted to made the 
law of the land. Inasmuch as the people 
of the Nation are in complete confusion, 
and some of them believe that the boys 
ere given practically no training before 

eing placed in combat, I think it is im- 
perative that this degislative body take 
notice of this situation and provide in 
this bill some limitation, whether it be 
12 months, 6 months, 3 months, or 10 
Gays. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to make the determination. I 
think it should be 12 months and should 
apply to both 18- and 19-year-old in- 
ductees. 

I think the Congress should definitely 
state that there should be a 12-month 
period of training for the 18- and 19- 
year-old boys befére they are sent ovcr- 
seas and placed in actual combat. 





) years ago I offered the same 
iment, and it was adopted. If there 
any difference of opinion as to 
neth of the period of training which 
i be given to these boys, I should 
hear from Senators present if any 
1em feel that 12 months is too long. 
I ve that some time should he speci- 
I should be glad to hear suggestions 
senators. I believe that it is the 
of the Congress, representing the 
e, to give some sort of assurance to 
mothers and fathers of this Nation, 
ire gladly giving their boys, and who 
nroud to have their boys go into 
vice. I believe it is our duty to 
those mothers and fathers that 
boys will have scme training. 
r. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
S tor vield? 
O’DANIEL. I yield. 
TAFT. From my study of the 
r, I believe that 12 months is tco 
a time to specify. I do not believe 
I , vote for the Senator’s amendment, 
use I believe that the basic 17 weeks’ 
ning in this country, plus 2 or 3 
hs’ training with a division behind 
lines, will today give adequate train- 
I believe that the period of training 
ucht to be at least 6 months. I really 
nk it ought to be 8 months, but at the 
present time I feel that it is unnecessary 
specify a period of 12 months. Al- 
hough I have an intense interest in the 
yiect, I cannot vote for the Senator’s 
nendment. 
Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
fact that as late as December 7 
Under Secretary Patterson said that in 
eneral a minimum of approximately 8 
months elapses between an individual’s 
luction and his assignment under the 
placement system to an active sector 
on the front. That statement was made 
1 December. If the Department had 
od by that practice, I would have no 
t objection; but when the period 
ame as short as 5 months between the 
time of a man’s induction and his actual 
enment to an active sector on the 
t; it seemed to me perfectly clear 
that he had no training except basic 
training in this country. The men were 
being assigned to units in actual combat 
lirectly from the ships on which they 
arrived in Europe. I believe that after 
ching Europe a man should spend 2 
r 3 months in further training with the 
t to which he may be assigned before 
is sent into combat service, so that he 
ll know his job. That would give him 
quate training. 
I cannot vote for the Senator’s amend- 
as it is now drafted. I would be 
willing to vote for a period of 8 months, 
the War Department suggested in De- 
cember; but I believe that 12 months is 
longer than is really necessary. 
Mr. O’DANIEL. The length of time 
cessary for adequate training is, of 
course, a matter of opinion. I think we 
hould depend largely upon what the 
Var Department says the length of the 
aining period should be. When the 
Selective Service Act was passed there 
was abundant testimony of military ex- 
perts that 12 months was the minimum 
ngth of training inductees should re- 
ve. My amendment is based on what 
1e military experts testified was neces- 


t 
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sary at that time. I understand that 
in a letter which the Department re- 
cently sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, it admitted 
that between 15 and 17 weeks’ actual 
training is now given to each and every 
inductee. I believe the Congress should 
decide, based upon the statements of 
the War Department, what the leneth of 
the training period should be. It should 
be made the law of the land by being 
placed in this bill at this time. That 
would relieve the anxiety and heartaches 
of mothers and fathers. They would 
have some assurance from their Con- 
gress that there was a time limit, in- 
stead of being entirely in the dark, with- 
out any assurance either from the mili- 
tary or from the Congress. 

I believe that the Congress is the de- 
partment of Government which should 
make this decision. If any Senator 
wishes to suggest a modification of the 
amendment which would change the 
length of time, I shall be glad to give 
it consideration. However, I believe that 
the training period should be 12 months 
as specified by military experts when we 
set up the Selectice Service Act, and in- 
asmuch as we changed the fundamental 
law and reduced the age limit from 20 
to 18, we should make this amendment 
apply to both the 18- and 19-year-old 
boys. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a letter from General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, addressed to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
Ietter is dated April 17, and it reads as 
follows: 

My Dear SENATOR THOMAS: My attention 


has been called to certain amendments 
which I understand are to be proposed to 
H. R. 2625— 


Of course, Mr. President, that is the 
pending bill— 

One would prohibit the employment of 
men inducted under 19 years of age in actual 
combat service until they have been given 
at least 6 months of military training, and 
the other would preclude such service of 
men under 19 years of age until they have 
been given at least 1 year of training. 

I am gravely concerned over the effect of 
either of these proposals upon military op- 
erations. Such statutory restrictions are 
evidently inspired by 
soldiers are not properly trained before being 
assigned to combat units. The responsible 
military authorities, however, are of the 
opinion that the training is adequate to the 
requirements. 

The training program is very intensive and 
equally thorough. Furthermore, most of the 
instructors now concerned with this work are 
veterans of actual combat experience. Under 
the present procedure the newly inducted 
soldier who is being prepared as a replace- 
ment for the ground forces undergoes a train- 
ing course of from 15 to 17 weeks. He is 
taught how to care for himself in the field: 
how to employ both his primary and sec- 
ondary weapons; and how he and his weapons 
it into the squad and platoon. Satisfactory 
completion of the course means that he is 
qualified for service to which he is to be 
assigned. 

I have personally inspected many replace- 
ment training camps to make certain that 
the work is being conducted in the most 
efficient manner practicable. General Lear, 
and now General Stilwell, give their entire 


the belief that our 
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time to the direction and supervision of this 
work, Lear in Europe and Stilwell here at 
home. 

After the training period is finished the 
men are placed in experienced units where 
the leadership from the noncommissioned 
grades upward in the hands of veterans. 
Ex route to ass\7nment overseas the men are 
given further training in the staging areas 
here and abroad, and actual assignment in 
divisions, so far as possible, is made to re- 
serve units where further training is given. 
Carefully developed training tests, supple- 
mented by combat reports from overseas, 
have clearly indicated that the proficiency 
of the soldier is brought to such a level dur- 
ing this pericd of training that he is fully 
capable of properly filling a vacancy in a 
seasoned organization. 

The majority of the men now being re- 
ceived from selective service are in the 18- 
and 19-year-old group, and we are in urgent 
need of their services. Once an individual 
under 19 years of age has been fully trained 
as a replacement, it would be most unde- 
sirable under present conditions to hold him 
unassigned for an additional period of 6 or 
7 months. We would, in effect, have to hold 
thousands upon thousands of men on a 
waiting list after their essential training 
had been completed before we could utilize 
their services. 

The War Department has made every pos- 
sible effort consonant with the military situ- 
ation to hold to a minimum the number of 
18-year-olds entering combat. In February 
1944 instructions were issued requiring the 
use of 18-year-olds with less than 6 months’ 
service only after all other replacement re- 
sources were exhausted. During June of 
that vear it was ordered that no Infantry 
or Armored Force replacements wou!d be 
sent overseas before they had attained 19 
years of age. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
listen carefully to the letter, because 
there has been a change in our Army 
and in the situation since last June. 

This procedure was only made possible by 
the assignment of these men to divisions in 
this country, balanced by heavy drafts—up 
to 5,000 men—drawn from those divisions to 
supply the replacements required overseas. 


In other words, Mr. President, if I may 
interpolate at this point, let me Say that 
up until a few months ago we still had 
in the United States divisions of our 
Army. After the 18-year-old and 19- 
year-old men had been trained, we could 
draw from the divisions men who had 
been in them for some time and sen 
them overseas as replacements, and then 
could put the younger men who had just 
finished their training into the divisions 
as replacements. But today the situa- 
tion is that we no longer have any divi- 
sions in the United States. They have 
all gone overseas. They have gone over- 
seas for the reason that we cannot fight 
the enemy here in the United States. If 
these divisions were to serve the purpose 
for which they were organized, to wit, to 
meet the enemy in combat and to fight 
the enemy, they had to go overseas where 
they could get at the enemy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to inquire wheth- 
er all boys are now receiving 17 weeks 
of basic training in this country before 
they are sent overseas? 

Mr. HILL. My understanding is that 
all boys inducted are given between 15 
and 17 weeks of baS:c training in this 
couniry before they go overseas, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then they are given 2 
‘ weeks’ furlough at home, are they not? 

Mr. HILL. They generally receive 
some furlough at home. The extent of 
furlough varies, I think. I would not 
say that all of them receive 2 weeks’ 
furlough. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it takes 2 weeks to 
get them overseas, does it not? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know whether 
that is the case. If they go on a ship 
such as the Queen Mary, the time re- 
quired to reach abroad is less than that. 
I understand the Queen Mary crosses the 
ocean in approximately 4!2 days. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
visualize the situation of such young 
men. They have had their basic train- 
ing, which lasts from 15 to 17 weeks. 
They have learned what we call the 
school of the soldier. They have learned 
to use their weapons, and they have 
learned to take care of themselves as 
individuals. Then they are assigned as 
members of a team. When they are as- 
signed as members of a team, they go 
into divisions overseas. There are now 
no divisions in the United States. They 
are put in with seasoned and trained 
veterans, in divisions overseas, and they 
take their places as members of the team, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
on his own responsibility say that the 
boys receive from 15 to 17 weeks of train- 
ing? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. I have received letters 
from parents who advised me that their 
boys were inducted and were sent over- 
seas in a matter of 2 weeks. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that that situation is another one which 
tends to confuse our thinking. I do not 
think that any infantryman has been 
sent overseas in 2 weeks’ time. I can 
visualize a situation in which a man who 
is a radio expert might be sent overseas 
almost immediately in case the Army 
had great need for a radio expert in a 
certain theater of war. But, so far as 
any infantryman is concerned, I assert 
that he receives from 15 to 17 weeks of 
basic training before being assigned to a 
division. As the Senator knows, a divi- 
sion is a fighting unit. When men go 
into battle they go in as a part of a divi- 
sion. Some men who may have been fine 
engineers may have been needed at some 
particular place and were assigned with- 
out having received much training. But 
I say that men who are to go into combat 
as infantrymen receive from 15 to 17 
weeks of basic training before being 
placed in a combat team which, as I have 
said, is a division. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is talking 
about men who are experts in some par- 
ticular line, and have already been trained 
before being sent overseas. A radio en- 
gineer, or an expert in that line, may not 
need any extra training. He perhaps al- 
ready has sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to impart some of it to members of 
the armed forces he joins, 

On the subject of training, I should like 
to know if any man has been assigned 
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to infantry service overseas without hav- 
ing received any basic training. I have 
heard the statement made over and over 
again on the floor of the Senate that such 
has been the case. I have heard that let- 
ters have been received by Senators with 
respect to the matter. I think they 
should go before the Military Affairs 
Committee and have General Marshall 
and other high ranking officers called be- 
fore them to ascertain the truth of those 
charges. It is not fair or just to send 
18- or 19-year-old boys, or even 30-year- 
old men, into any combat group withcut 
giving them adequate training. It is not 
fair to men high in the military com- 
mand if the statements are without au- 
thentic foundation. The charge has been 
made that that has been done, and I wish 
to see some proof of it. I should like to 
see the letters about which I have heard 
so much in the Senate. I should like to 
see the writers of the letters brought be- 
fore some committee. If only one boy of 
any age has been sent into combat with- 
out having previcusly been given the re- 
quired period of training, the War De- 
partment should be severely reprimanded 
for it by the Congress, and I would join 
in the reprimand. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate what 
I said on the floor of the Senate the other 
day concerning 18-year-old boys. With 
respect to the 6 months’ period of train- 
ing, I cannot see how the Senate of the 
United States can discriminate between 
a boy who is 18 years old and a man with 
a family, whether he be 20 years old, 30 
years old, or of any other age. If we pro- 
vide training for one, we must provide 
training for all. If we provide that 6 
months of training shall be given, we can- 
not take the 18-year-old boy and give 
him preference over a man who may have 
five children, for example, ranging from 
a year to eight, or even more years of 
age. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator. 
The man with five children, being much 
the older, may need more intensive 
training than the agile and vigorous 
youngster. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator further 
yield to me on that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Today I was in the Su- 
preme Court for the purpose of moving 
the admission of a colonel in the Army 
to practice before that high tribunal. 
He has been training troops at various 
intervals for the past 3 years. I spoke 
to him about this subject. He said, 
“Senator, the boy who is 18 or 19 years 
old makes a better soldier in 17 weeks or 
6 months of training than the man who 
is 28 or 30 years of age.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows who 
makes the best football player or the 
best baseball player. The older man al- 
ways needs more training than does the 
younger man, 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois has raised the question. I 
do not believe that any evidence can be 
brought forward to show that any man 
has been placed in an infantry division 
without having received adequate and 
proper preparation. No man is placed 
in combat without—to use the words of 
General Marshall—“going through a pro- 
gram which is very intensive and equally 
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thorough. They all go through this pro. 
gram.” 

I may say to the Senator from jy. 
linois that I can conceive of a Situation 
such as that which existed when Von 
Runstedt made his drive into the Ar. 
dennes and created what is known as the 
Belgian bulge. I can understand Way it 
was necessary for the commanding officer 
to throw everything he had inio that 
fight in order to stop the Nazi drive, | 
can understand that he might have taken 
a cook, or a man who had not been in an 
infantry division, such as a man in an 
aircraft division, for example, put a r'fle 
into his hands, and said to him “Yoy 
must fight.” Perhaps that was the only 
way the commanding cfiicer had of stop. 
ping the Nazis. I think that if he were 
present on the fioor of the Senate, Ad- 
miral Hart, who is a former high-ranking 
officer of the Navy, would say that when 
he tcok a ship into battle he had every 
man on the ship manning a gun. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

M: HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It has been argued 
that possibly men who were pressed 
into combat service without first receiv- 
ing 6 months of training were experts 
such as engineers, or radio technicians, 
I doubt whether, among the 18-year- 
olds, there are any engineers or expert 
technicians who could be pressed into 
service. My guess is that practically all 
of the soldiers 18 years of age were high- 
school students when they were inducted. 
I do not think the argument which has 
been made on that point is veiy persua- 
sive. If untrained soldiers are not be- 
ing pressed into active service, there 
should be no real odjection to the provi- 
sion for 6 months of training. I believe 
we all know that no boy 18 years of age 
will become a seasoned and well-trained 
soldier in such a period of time. He may 
receive the rudiments of military train- 
ing in that length of time; he may learn 
the rudiments in the school of the soldier; 
but there is more to being trained for 
combat duty than that. I can appreci- 
ate that after a soldier has received his 
basic training in the school of the soldier 
it is well.to give him training in a divi- 
sion, but that does not mean that the 
possibility should not be avoided of his 
obtaining his first training in the battle 
line. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in testi- 
fying before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs General Edwards was 
asked this question by Representative 
ELSTON: 

Are there any who have been in combat 
less than 5 months after induction? 


He was speaking of the 18-year-old 
boys. 

General Edwards replied: 

I do not know. I do not think it is posst- 
ble for anyone to get in combat in less than 
5 months. I do not know of a single case 
that has come to our attention. 


Mr. President, before reading further 
from General Marshall’s letter, allow me 
to state the practical situation with 
which we are confronted. After these 
men have received from 15 to 17 weeks 
of basic training and are sent overseas, 
we all know that, so far as they are con- 








d. their training should be con- 
ied as a member of a team. They 
id be placed in a unit with which 
y will later go into combat. They 
uld be placed in a division. Yet if 
opt this amendment no man could 
it into a division overseas that might 
be ealled at any time to go into combat 
niess it had been made sure that he had 
heen in the service for at least 6 months. 
Divisions held in reserve which it may 
be the intention to use immediately 
may contain some men with less than 
6 months’ training who may have been 
nt in as replacements; but who knows 
before the sun goes down there may come 
call from General Patton or General 
Hodges or General Simpson or some 
other commander saying, “I am in dis- 
tress at such and such a point in the 
line: I have a counterattack of the en- 
emy to meet; send me more men; I want 
another division.” In such a case it is 
not possible to stop and comb a division 
to see whether there is any man in the 
whole division who has not been in the 
service for at least 6 months. If it is 
necessary to stop and comb the division 
and take such men out, then just as the 
division goes into battle its efficiency is 
impaired, the efficiency of the team is 
impaired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 
Mr. HILL. 
Ilinois. 
Mr. 


were 


vill the 
I yield to the Senator from 


LUCAS. This amendment if it 
enacted into a law would not give 
i boy 18 years old who feels that he is 
fit and wants to fight and do the best he 
can even an opportunity to volunteer. 
Many boys 18 vears of age are able and 
eager to do their part. I remember Bill 
Dudley, who was an all-American quar- 
terback when he was only 18 years old. 

The Bill Dudley's of America could not 
go into combat until they had 6 months 
training, they could not fire a gun until 
they had had 6 months’ training. That 
is the situation we are in with respect to 
this amendment. It would be a serious 
detriment to the success of an army that 
was in a dire emergency. 

I undertake to say General Marshall 
and Admiral King have been running the 
Army and the Navy from the beginning 
in such a way that they have the entire 
approval and confidence of the American 
people. I do not think Members of the 
Senate of the United States ought to be- 
come the military strategists with re- 
pect to how these boys should be 
trained. The most magnificent victories 
in all the history of the world have been 
achieved under the leadership of these 
great men. I undertake to say that no 
army in the world is better trained. As 
Anthony Eden said the other day when 
he was here we have the most powerful 
military machine on the face of the 
earth, the most powerful that has ever 
been formed in all the history of time. 
Why? Because they are properly trained. 
Because men here in the United States 
Congress, before Pearl Harbor and since, 


have stood up and backed men like 
George Marshall and Admirel King, 


who sometimes had to ceme and plead 
practicaliy on their knees to get what 


& 
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they wanted. Had we failed to follow 
the course they laid down the casualty 
list would have been much heavier today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, one of the 
most remarkable things about this whole 
war has been the way our military com- 
manders have won incomparable victories 
and at the same time held down the 
death rate or the casualties among our 
own troops. 

As the Senator from Illinois has 
stated, the reason we have been able 
to do this is that Congress has been 
sufficiently wise to recognize that our 
military men are experts, that they cre 
the ones who know the business of mak- 
ing war, and we have left the making of 
var in their hands and have stood be- 
hind them and backed them up. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte said on one occasion 
that the crucial moment of a battle was 
the moment of victory. We stand today 
on the very threshhold of victory; we ere 
at the moment of victory in our battles 
in Europe, and what we need more than 
anything else is to keep the momentum 
going, and keep driving, driving, driving. 

Now are we going to pass a law under 
the terms of which a military commander 
in Europe will have to stop his drive and 
undertake to comb and screen all his 
troops in order to make sure that he is 
not violating a law the Congress has 
passed? 

Mr. TAFT. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The British have a law, 
the Australians have a law, and practi- 
cally all the other nations have laws on 
the subject except the United States. So 
I do not think the Senator can claim 
that the adoption of such an amendment 
would seriously interfere with the war 
effort. 

Mr. HILL. The British have had such 
a law from the very beginning; but what 
are we proposing to do now at the very 
moment of victory? Just when our 
forces are driving forward with their 
greatest possible power of force and 
speed, what it is proposed now to do is to 
change the rules of the game, and when 
that is done there can be but one inevi- 
table result, and that is to slow down the 
momentum and driving power of cur 
forces. If we had started with such a pro- 
vision in the law in the beginning, as the 
British did, the situation might have been 
different, but it should not be done ncw; 
not at this very moment of victory, at 
this very moment when the quintessence 
of all our military action is to drive and 
to continue to drive. This is not the 
time to stop the commanders and re- 
quire them to go through their divisions 
and comb and screen and check them in 
order to make sure that a law passed 
by Congress is being complied with. 

I shall read further, Mr. President, 
from the letter of General Marshall. I 
had read his statement to the effect that 
previously these replacements had been 
placed in divisions here in the United 
States. He goes on to say: 

Once all our divisions had left the Unitcd 
States— 


Mr. President, will the 


And, as we know, 
tceday— 


they have all gone 





Nem 
wand 

or were Within 3 mouths of thei heduled 
Geparture date this pro ure was no longer 
practicable. The crisis of last December and 
vanuary caused by the losses sust ted in the 
Ardennes fighting necessitated the shipinent 
of replacements er 15 weeks’ , 
otherwise our divisions would have been 
impotent at the moment their full power 
was needed to crush the encmy’s final offen- 
Sive effort, in preparation fcr the cr ing 
of the Rhine and the great victories now 


being gained to the eastward. 


This is what General Marshall says. 
Note this: 

Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War De- 
partment to stop shipping men overseas who 
have not yet become 19 years of age, and I 
am hopeful that this condition will develep 
in the near future. 


Mr. President, since the Senate knows 
General Marshall as a man and as a 
soldier and a leader, and knows of the 
victories the Army has won under his 
leadership, and that in every possible 
way he has endeavored to save every 
American life and conserve every Amer- 
ican body that he could, it seems to me 
that we could trust him to do what he 
states is intended. As soon as the mili- 
tary situation will permit, there will be 
no more men under 19 years of age sent 
overseas. General Marshall proceeds: 


A steady flow of trained replacements has 
enabled our armies to continue a course of 
relentless pressure on all fronts far beyond 
the anticipation of the enemy. This was 
made possible only through the unhampered 
use of men 18 and 19 years of age. If we 
had been prohibited from employing these 
men in the required numbers at the neces- 
sary time, I am certain that our casualties 
would have been much heavier, and our 
armies would have been denied the historic 
successes they have recently gained. 


Mr. President, that is the statement 
of General Marshall, the Chief of Staff, 
the commander, the man who perhaps 
more than any other has been respon- 
sible for our magnificent victories, and 
for the relatively low casualty list. He 
proceeds: 

In my opinion no restrictions should be 
placed by law on the time when soldiers may 
enter combat. It is impossible to foresee 
all of the exigencies which may arise in the 
waging of war. Carefully laid plans are fre- 
quently upset. The administration of the 
affairs of 8,000,000 men is a tremendou 
which prohibitions of this nature, particu- 
larly in view of the constant uncertainties 
involved in waging war, would make almost 
impossible of efficient management. Should 
an emergency develon, such as last Decem- 
ber, the War Department would in effect be 
powerless to avert the failure cf an operation 
or a possible disaster. 


task 


Does any Senator think that, when we 
came near having a disaster in the Ar- 
dennes, when Von Runstedt made his 
drive, there was any time to stop then 
to make certain that no one was in a 
single division who had not been in the 
Army at least 6 months? Men who hed 





had been put into those divisions, as 
they should have been, because it was 
cnly in those divisions, as a part of the 
divisional team thas they could carry en 
and continue the 
have for their own good, as wi 


had to 
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the effectiveness and the striking force 
-Of the Army. 

General Marshall closes with this final 
comment: 

Finally, I wish to submit this comment. 
Never before in our history have our men 
been so thoroughly prepared for their duties 
and hazards as soldiers. I, personally, and 
every commander in the field are even more 
intent on adequate training than any other 
group, I believe. 


General Marshall says that he thinks 
that he and the other commanders are 
even more intent on adequate training 
than any other group, he believes. I 
hink we can understand that statement. 

Mr. President, Congress passed the Se- 
lective Service Act, to induct these men 
into the Army, but we ourselves do not 
give the orders which send them into 
combat; we do not give the orders kKnow- 
ing that as a result some men will be 
killed, some will lose their legs and their 
eyes and their arms, and some will be 
shattered in body and mind. Certainly 
no man could have a greater regard or a 
greater sense of responsibility for the 
men who go into combat than the com- 
manders of those men, who issued the 
orders, who direct and lead them into 
battle. 

If there is any one thing about General 
Marshall which has impressed me in the 
years I have known his as Chief of Staff 
it has been his concern, always and at 
all times, for the indivicual soldier, his 
concern to give the American soldier the 
best possible training, his concern to give 
to the American soldier the best possible 
weapons with which to make war, his 
concern to give to the American soldier 
the best possible chance for his life and 
his body, and not to send him into com- 
bat except when absolutely necessary and 
under circumstances which afford him 
the best possible chance for his life and 
his beay. 

General Marshall says: 

We are too well aware of the costs of un- 


preparedness. 


He and the other commanders are too 
well aware oi what it means to send men 
into combat unprepared, not to give them 
adcouate and proper and thorough and 
intensive training before they go into 
combet, 

Mr. President, there is the cornmander 
of the Army, there is the man whom we 
hold responsible for the doing of this job. 


Marne a newspaper man said to Marshal 
Joffre, “Who won the battle?” His an- 
swer was, “I don’t know who won the 
battle, but I know that if the battle had 
been lost who would have lost it.” Tf, 
instead of the great victories our armies 
have won, we had had failures and de- 
feats, George Marshall would have been 
the man at whom the finger would have 
been pointed. He is the man with the 
supreme responsibility, and he has done 
his job with supreme success. 

No man could have thought, no man 
could have dreamed, that our armed 
forces would have met the obstacles and 
the withering fire of the enemy as they 
have, and won the incomparable victories 
they have achieved. 

General Marshall has spoken for the 
Army. What about the Navy? We 
have a letter from the Secretary of the 
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Navy, Mr. Forrestal, addressed to the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WatsH], the chcirman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, under date of April 19, 
and this is what he says: 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Certain intended 
amendments to the bill H. R. 2625, pro- 
posing to amend the S2icctive Training and 
Service Act so as to restrict the utilization 
of men under 19 years of age in combat serv- 
ice until they have been given specified 
periods of training, have been called to my 
attention. 

One of these proposed amendimnents re- 
lates to inductees and would prohibit order- 
ing those under 19 years of age into combat 
service until given at least 6 months of train- 
ing, and the other would prohibit ordering 
into combat service men under 19 years of 
age until given at least 1 year of training. 

The effect of the adoption of either of 
these proposals would be disastrous to the 
administration of both the training and 
combat program and practices for the utiliza- 
tion of naval personnel and the conduct of 
naval operations. 


Senators will notice the use of the 
word “disastrous.” Could there be a 
stronger word, or one which would imply 
greater ill to come from such amend- 
ments than the word “disastrous,” used 
by the Secretary of the Navy? He pro- 
ceeds: 


Only the preliminary training on naval 
recruits and inductees can be conducted at 
naval shore training stations. Actual train- 
ing in these duties must perforce be carried 
out aboard ships. 


These men are going to man and oper- 
ate and fight on ships, so the Secretary 
Says the real training must be on ships. 


Consequently men newly received in the 
naval service are retained at training sta- 
tions only sufficiently long to indoctrinate 
them into naval routine and such prelimi- 
nary naval instruction as can be given them 
during the period of adaptation from civilian 
to naval life and habits. The completion 
of their training is accomplished by assign- 
ing these recruits to ships where they are 
fitted into crews in the various stages of 
training and experience so that they can 
complete their training under actual sea- 
going conditions and under the supervision 
of more experienced personnel. 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
large numbers of naval personnel have been 
and are being received in the Navy by enlist- 
ment under the induction age. 


As we know, many men under 17 years 
of age are, with their parents’ consent, 
volunteering to go into the Navy. The 
Secretary continues: 

These men enlist in the Navy, with their 
parents’ consent, because they wish to fight. 

In many cases it is true that new men do 
not see actual combat service for periods 
greater than either of those established in 
the proposed amendments. However, it 
would be utterly impossible to fit a program 
of restricted assignment into the necessary 
program cf commissioning and manning new 
construction or of making replacements in 
operating ships of the Navy with the man- 
datory limitations in the two proposed 
amendments. To place statutory restrictions 
upon the utilization of naval personnel would 
impose such burdens upon the planning and 
operating forces of the Navy as to materiaMy 
interfere with the present efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

At the present time, in view of the man- 
power situation, every effort is being made 
to maintain the personnel of the Navy within 
the limits of its authorized strength, Te- 
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cruits are principally for the purpose of ts;. 
ing care of attrition, and in cooperation y ith 
the Army, virtually all of the approxima‘ejy 
25,000 men per month being taken in 
Navy are from the 17-year-age group. T), 
Navy has reached that stage of the war wh, 
it has adequate ships to enable it to + 
men at sea. To be obliged to retain ¢) 
men for the proposed specified periods 
training stations ashore would requir 
expansion of facilities which are now | 
curtailed, an increase in the authori d 
strength— 

That means more men to be drafteq— 


and in the retention of men in an ineffect yo) 
training status ashore. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HTLL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. From a reading of 
mail which comes to our offices the im- 
pression sometimes seems to prevail that 
large numbers of men who are freshly 
inducted are thrown into battle before 
they have 6 months’ training. I am 
wondering whether in the testimony 
taken before the Committce on Military 
Affairs there were any figures available 
as to the number of freshly inducted men 
with less than 6 months’ training who 
had gone into action. 

Mr. HILL. I will state to my distin- 
guished friend tha‘ it has been difficult. 
as he can well imagine, to obtain such 
figures, but the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], asked that 
question of the War Department. The 
War Department advises the Senator 
from Utah that on the basis of the best 
estimates it can obtain, in 1944 and in 
1945 at the very maximum, not more 
than 10,000 men in the 18-vear-are 
group were sent into combat without 
having completed at least 6 months’ mili- 
tary service in the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it is also truc 
that as to the 10,000 men who had re- 
ceived perhaps less than 6 months’ train- 
ing before they were put into battle zon¢ 
it is the policy of the Army and Navy 
to put them with seasoned troops in rela- 
tively small numbers, because a green 
man who has had 5 months’ training, 
when associated with men, $9 percent of 
whom have had battle experience, is 
really in better hands than if he were a 
member of a wholly green regiment 
which has had a year of training bu! 
which has never had any battle experi- 
ence whatsoever, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. The practice is to put these men 
in with trained and seasoned combat 
veterans, and the Senator from Mary 
land, as a distinguished soldier of the 
last war, I think will agree with me when 
I say that I would rather see a son of 
mine, who perhaps had not received 
quite the 6 months’ training, go into com- 
bat as one individual with a great num- 
ber of trained and seasoned veterans 
than have him receive more than 6 
months’ training and go into combat 
with a lot of other men who were not 
seasoned and were not trained and had 
not had combat experience. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. The question which 
urs to me Mr. President, is whether 
here is any reason why men who have 

d more than 6 months’ training would 

ve to be sent in as groups rather than 
>» turn be, as it were, sandwiched in 
with other men who have had battle 
rience? Could not the Army, after 
ng 6 months’ training, still spread the 

) among trained divisions? 
Mr. HILL. The Army might do that; 
ut the Senator must bear in mind that 

en an army is in combat and fighting 
» stubborn and fierce foe, such as we 

re fighting in both wars, and there is a 

vision composed largely of trained vet- 
erans. the commanding general can 
never know just when he may have to 

e that division. ‘The division must be 
ready and available, if need be, to move 
yet a combat zone at any time. 

TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
the aaa yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ithink the argument 
that strictly 18-year-olds should not be 
inc d in combat without 6 months’ 

lorough training appeals to every man, 
and we would all like that to be done. I 
certainly would. But I think sometimes 
there occurs a situation such as this: 
Let us suppose that a recruit has had 
what may be called his preliminary 
trathing and is assigned in the nature 
of a replacement to a division in the 

majority of men, 


will 


ar area where the 
almost the overwhelming majority, are 

isoned troops; let us suppose that a 
break such as the Ardennes break, or a 
driv e over the Rhine, or what not, sud- 
denly requires the employment of a divi- 

in with some men in it of the kind I 
have described, and that the employ- 
ment of that division was not anticipated 
at the time the action commenced. It 
certainly would not be feasible in the 

ituation I have described, which I am 

sure happ ens a lite often, to send with 

the battle orders the instruction, “Before 

you move make sure to comb out all the 

13-year-old boys who have not had 6 
mnths’ vraining.”’ 

I think the important thing for us to 
know is that the Army and the Navy are 
eiving the men 6 months’ training with 
the expectation that they probably will 
not be employed until they have had the 
6 months’ training, rather than to draw 
a hard and fast line. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Alabama about the Navy, which was an 
angle that had not occurred to me, that 
after a man has completed his boot 
training, which normally we will say 
takes 90 days, he is assigned to a ship. 
Probably less than 1 percent of the men 
on the ship to which he is assigned have 
had less than 6 months’ training. As 
the campaign opens, that ship may be in 
Sin Francisco, but because of the loss of 
other ships, or a change in plans, it may 
not be feasible to let the ship remain 
there. 

I like the idea of 6 months’ preliminary 
training as a policy. I would be reluc- 
tant to do anything which would appear 
to be opposed to that policy. However, 
as this debate unfolds I can see a great 
Ceal of difficulty about approaching it 
fiom the standpoint of lawmaking, I 
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am wondering whether or not, in the 
absence of a requirement of law, it might 
be possible to have the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations of the Navy issue a general order 
carrying out the policy which the au- 
thors of the amendment have in mind, 
rather than for us possibly to embar- 
rass the future success of some opera- 
tion by trying to encomnass it by law- 
making. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator that General Marshall, 
in the letter which I have just read, has 
endeavored, in the strongest possible 
language, to assure us that all these men 
have adequate and proper training. As 
he says, the training program is very in- 
tensive and thorough, and the policy is 
not to use the men until they have had 
6 months’ training, and when they are 
used, to see that they have had proper 
training. He makes this further state- 
ment: 

Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War De- 
partment to stop shipping men overseas who 
have not yet become 19 years of age; and 
I am hopeful that this condition will de- 
velop in the near future. 


Mr. TYDINGS. What is the date of 
the letter? 

Mr. HILL. April 17. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yicld. 

Mr. CORDON. Was 
given Congress, at least 
the head of the Ar my at the time the 
draft age was reduced, that those young 
men would not be sent into action until 
after they had had at least a year’s 
training? 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President. That 
idea has gone aoroad, and I am glad that 
the Senator has calied attention to it. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to know what 
are the facts. 

Mr. HILL. In a letter under date of 
October 23, 1942, addressed to the then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, Hon. Robert R. Rey- 
nolds, when this question was before the 
Senate for consideration, General Mar- 
shall made this statement: 

I could give you many other ee 
where it would be unnecessary and undesi 
able to hold a man out of a combat theat r 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under such 
mandate. We would in effect have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men on the 
shelf after their essential training had been 
completed before we could use them. In the 
Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such men 
would be involved. Incidentally, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps enlist men of 17, and 
I am told that the average age of the entire 
corps is below 29. 


not assurance 
informally, by 


There was no such assurance. On the 


contrary, General Marshall made a cate- 
gorical statement to the very opposite 
effect. 

Mr. CORDON. Did he not also, how- 
ever, give some assurance along that 
line? 


Mr. HILL. I will tell the Senator 
where the idea of the 1 year’s training 
came from. It arose in this way. The 
evidence shows that at least a year is 
required to train a division. It must be 
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remembered that when we first mobilized 
our Army we started organizing and 
mobilizing divisions. That meant that 
the men who were called into divisions 
would be at+least a year in divisional 
training. The truth is that most of our 
divisions have had far more than a year’s 
training in the United States before go- 
ing overseas. The One Hundred and 
Sixth Division, which caught so much of 


the force of Von Runstedt’s drive, had 
had 17 months’ training in the United 
States before it went overseas. That is 


the way in which the idea of 1 year’s 
training arose. A minimum of a yea 
was required to train a division, but not 
to train an individual. 

Mr. CORDON. What assurance or re- 
assurance was given to Congress at that 
time with reference to what would be the 
policy with rcspect to boys 18 years of 
age? 

Mr. HILL. The assurance then given 
to the Congress was that —_— boys would 
be thoroughly and adequately trained 
before being sent into com bat. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I 

Mr. TAFT. I think perhaps I can 
answer the Senator’s question. The 
Senate adopted an amendment providing 
that no boy should be sent into combat 
before he was 19. It went to conference, 
and when the conference report was sub- 
mitted to the Senate the statement was 
made on the floor by the conferees that 
the amendment was elimina ted in con- 
ference because the complicated admin- 
istration necessarily involved in the han- 
dling of laree numbers of _ by the 
Army made it important not to impose 
any express limit ae ;. I believe that is 
stated in a letter from the President, 
which was publish d in the Recorp of 
October 23, 1942. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GURNEY! Was in charge of the bill at the 
time. I asked him whether any as- 
surance had been receive d from the Army 
that proper training would be given. The 
Senator from South Dakota stated that 
assurances had been received that the 
inductees would receive every bit of 
training that it was necessary for them 
to have before bx ‘ing sent into combat 
service, and that “the very great ma- 
jority of those whe go into front line 
combat will have 12 months’ training, 
as they have had in the past.” 

Furthermore, on June 7, 1944, less than 
a year ago, Lieutenant General McNar- 
ney stated to the Senate Committce on 
Military Affairs that there was an order 
that no young man under 19 years of age 
assigned to the Infantry should be sent 
overseas. That order was supsequently 

xtended to include other men 

So while perhaps there has been no 
promise, nevertheless, it was the declared 
policy of the administration, and the 
conference report was adopted largely 
with the knowledge that that was the de- 
clared policy of the administration. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when the 
distincuished Senator from South Da- 
kota k in 1942, that the aver- 
age man would have a year’s training, he 
was exactly correct, because, as I say, 
at that time we were siill forming our 


will the 


yield. 





stated, ba 
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divisions, and men who were being in- 
ducted were assigned to form new divi- 
sions. The minimum training period 
for a division here at home was a year. 
General Marshall himself ealled atten- 
tion to the fact that the Army until mili- 
tary necessity required otherwise, did 
not send any men overseas until they 
had attained the age of 19 years. But 
he said that when military necessity re- 
quired a change, the Army had been 
forced to change the policy, and had 
done so. In the letter from which I have 
read, he states that as soon as the mili- 
tary situation will permit, he will go back 
to the policy of not sending overseas any 
men who are under the age of 19. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to suggest that 


that is the reason why statements by 
the War Department mean nothing on 
this question, because the department 
reserves the right to change its policy at 
any time it wishes to change it, and the 
Department is the only agency which 
can possibly be the judge of military 
conditions. 

Mr. HILL. Not only does it reserve 
the right to change the policy, but I 
maintain that it ought to have the right 
to change it. I maintain that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our troops 
in the field in combat against uhe enemy 
is the responsibility of the War Depart- 
ment and its field commanders. They 
must be able to meet situations as they 
arise. 

Mr. TAFT. Then it seems to me that 
the Senator’s argument would justify 
the department in drafting boys 17 years 
of age if they were needed. 


Mr. HILL. No. 
Mr. TAFT. We have said when a man 
may be inducted. Surely we may say 


when he may go into active service, with- 
out interfering with any military discre- 
tion in the conduct of the American 
Army. 

Mr. HILL. The War Department has 
no authority to issue regulations with 
respect to the ages at which men shall 
be drafted. Only Congress can enact a 
law to draft a man; but after he is 
drafted, inducted into the service, and 
turned over to the Army, then it is the 
business of the Army to train him and 
make the best possible use of him in 
order to bring this war to the speediest 
possible conclusion. 

The Members of the Senate or of the 
House of Representatives cannot at- 
tempt to run the Army or say how the 
Army shall be organized or what shall 
be done about the administration or 
organization or the fighting of the Army. 
That must be done by the War Depart- 
ment and its fleld commanders. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. HILL. I vield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree at all. I 
see no reason why we should not say that 
no man should go abroad until he is 18 
years and 6 months old. It seems to me 
that is entirely a matter for the Con- 
eress, and that it would be no interfer- 
ence with the actual operation of the 
Army. I wish to point out that as late 
as December 7, 1944, Under Secretary of 


War Patterson made a statement in 
which he finally admitted that the prac- 
tice had been changed, but that no notice 
had been given to the public. On De- 
cember 7, 1944, he finally said: 

This change in the replacement system 
has brought no relaxation in the thorough- 
ness of preparatory combat training. In 
general a minimum of approximately 8 
months elapses between an individual’s in- 
duction and his assignment under the re- 
placement system to an active sector of the 
front. 


I say that the present evidence shows 
that in December, January, and Febru- 
ary it was not an exceptional case, but it 
was the regular rule, that men were 
inducted and sent abroad in less than 
5 months, and in many cases were 
wounded and killed in approximately 5 
months from the time when they were 
inducted. That is not in accord with 
the War Department’s own policy. If 


the War Department cannot be trusted ° 


to conform to its own policy it seems to 
me we can properly enact a requirement 
which will make the War Department 
conform to its own policy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I take sharp 
issue with the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio that it was a rule to send the 
men into combat with only 5 months of 
training or with less than 5 months of 
training. According to the evidence 
which we have from the War Depart- 
ment, of all the millions of men who were 
sent overseas last year and up to now in 
the preset year. only an estimated 10,000 
men had to go into combat at a time 
when they had not received 6 months 
of training in the Army. Most of those 
men went into combat because of the un- 
usual situation which confronted our 
military authorities. For instance, there 
was the need to stop von Runstedt, the 
need to keep him from reaching Antwerp 
and thus perhaps prolonging the war 2 
or 3 or no telling how many years longer, 
during which thousands of our men would 
be killed. In the second place, some of 
those men may have gone ‘into combat 
because of the magnificient successes 
which our armies have achieved and 
which have enabled them to move for- 
ward so rapidly. They have moved for- 
ward with astounding speed, through the 
Siegfried Line, across the Rhine River, 
and into Germany, and today they stand 
at the very gates of Berlin itself. We 
have not been able to hold back those di- 
visions long enough to enable their com- 
manders to stop and see whether every 
man in a division of perhaps 15,000 or 
20,000 men has had at least G months of 
training. Those men received their basic 
training. According to General Marshall, 
they had been thoroughly and adequately 
trained when they were put in, side by 
side, with the veterans, those who knew 
combat, those who knew how to handle 
themselves in combat. The younger men 
were put into the team with them. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. KILGORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota. 


APRIL 23 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I an 
sorry that the distinguished senior Sen. 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas] is not now 
on the floor of the Senate. An hour 
or so ago I stated that I had received 
from North Dakota a letter stating that 
a boy had been sent overseas in a com- 
paratively short time, namely, less than 
4 months. The Senator from Tilinojs 
challenged me to produce the letter, Hp 
said he had heard a great deal abou: 
such letters but none had been produced 
I wish to read the letter. It is from 
Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, of Portland, N. Dak 
I took up her letter with the War De- 
partment. I hold in my hand a letter 
which I have received from Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Duntop, acting for The Adji- 
tant General. His letter was written in 
Washington on March 23, 1945. It ab- 
solutely substantiates everything said a 
few minutes ago by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr}, 
when he said that last fall the Army was 
using men who had received only 4 or 
5 months of training. 


I now read the letter I have received 

from Brigadier General Dunlop: 
Marcu 23, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I again refer to your 
letter of March 9, 1945, with which you en- 
closed a letter from Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, Port- 
land, N. Dak., concerning the training ofsher 
son, Pvt. Lyle S. Kringlie, before being sen 
overseas. 

The length of the replacement-training 
period was originally 13 weeks. 


The training period was not 5 months, 
as was Stated in a letter written to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, but it 
was 13 weeks. 

I read further: 


As the war progressed, however, we found 
it possible to meet our needs for replace- 
ments and at the same time increase this 
training period to 17 weeks. This schedule 
was followed until very recently, when the 
increased tempo of our operations overse 
resulted in the demand for replacements 
from overseas commanders becoming s0 
urgent as to require the reduction of th: 
training period to 15 weeks. 


So we have a letter of the kind the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois was so anxious to see an hour or 
so ago. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter may be prinied 
in the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tre ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 23, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I again refer to your 
letter of March 9, 1945, with which you in- 
closed a letter from Mrs. M. N. Kringlie, Port- 
land, N. Dak., concerning the training of her 
son, Pvt. Lyle S. Kringlie, before being seut 
overseas, 

The length of the replacement training 
period was originally 13 weeks. As the war 
progressed, however, we found it possible to 
meet our needs for replacements and at the 
same time increase this training period to 
17 weeks. This schedule was followed until 
very recently, when the increased tempo of 
our operations overseas resulted in the de- 
mand for replacements from overseas com- 
manders becoming so urgent as to require 
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+he reduction of the training period to 15 
This reduction in the training period rep- 
ents no departure from our well-defined 

ey that soldiers will not be committed 

‘-ombat until they are adequately trained 
eoy their anticipated duties. Battle experi- 
enee, as well as the results of the most ade- 
sate tests that we have been able to devise, 

onstrates conclusively that the average 

lier in 13 to 17 weeks can be brought to 
training level that permits him to fill a 
vacancy in a trained team. An individual 
lacement joins a trained organization and 
is works side by side with experienced 
men. Under such conditions the replace- 
ment performs acceptably well from the out- 

: and, following the lead and being guided 
hy the advice of the more experienced men 
in his unit, quickly fits himself into the op- 
erations of the unit as a team. 

rhere are many factors that affect the 
leneth of time that a soldier may stay in the 
United States before he is sent overseas. 
Some types of training requires more time 
than others; experienced men have to be used 
as a nucleus for new organizations and many 
other men are not physically qualified for 
overseas service but are able to perform nec- 
essary tasks in this country. Also, some 
individuals are sent overseas as replacements 
for organizations already there. Since a sol- 
dier is fully qualified for overseas assignment 
of this kind immediately upon completion 
of his basic training, some may be sent over- 
seas for this purpose after a Comparatively 
short period of service in this country. 

In other instances, soldiers, after their 
basic training, are assigned to a unit in the 
United States which is receiving its team 
training. In the case of a large unit, in- 
volving the combined use of all arms, a year 

r more is usually required to weld it into 
an effective combat organization. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, those soldiers who are as- 
signed to units in team training in this 
country will normally remain in the United 
States considerably longer than those who 
were selected to be sent overseas as replace- 
ments. Both, however, are fully trained for 
their anticipated duties. 

All men sent outside he continental lim- 
its of the United States are given a physical 
examination prior to their departure, and 
each man must be physically qualified for 
the duties he is to perform. 

Mrs. Kringlie may be assured that every 
care will be taken to safeguard the health 
of her son while he is in the military service 
and that he will not be assigned to any duties 
which he is not qualified to perform. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. DUNLOP, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that the writer of the letter 
said that the training period was 13 
weeks? 

Mr. LANGER. That statement ap- 
pears in the letter. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that Gen- 
eral Marshall said the training period is 
from 15 to 17 weeks. 

Mr. LANGER. How does that com- 
pare with what was said a few moments 
ago? 

Mr. HILL. It may be that that par- 
ticular man had 15 weeks of training. 
There is no conflict between that letter 
= what General Marshall himself has 
said. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, Here is the case of a boy 
who was fatally wounded 5 months and 


( 
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5 days after he was inducted into the 
Army. He is a boy I knew. I know his 
parents in Cincinnati. He was not the 
boy to whom I referred several months 
ago, who was a close neighbor of mine, 
and who was killed approximately 5 
months and 10 days after he was induct- 
ed. But the one to whom I now refer 
was a boy from Cincinnati, Frederick Toe 
Water, a little boy who was a friend of 
my son’s, a boy who was rather imma- 
ture. He was inducted into the Army. 
He received 15 weeks of training. He 
was inducted on September 4. He land- 
ed in France on January 30. He was 
immediately sent to the front, in Lux- 
emburg. He arrived there on February 
4. He arrived alone. He knew no one 
in his company. Two days after he ar- 
rived, they attacked across the river in 
Luxemburg. He happened to have been 
given one of the newest guns. The older 
men in the company liked his gun better 
than theirs, so they took his gun away 
from him and gave him one of the older 
ones. He was out in front, in a fox hole. 
His company had to retreat from the 
river, and he was finally left behind. He 
was the last man out and he was wound- 
ed as he came out. He was taken to a 
hospital and he died 3 weeks from that 
time, 

Isay that boy had no chance. He had 
no job in the company; he was of no 
value to the company in connection with 
the attack in that particular sector or in 
connection with any defense which 
might have been put up. My point is 
that he was of no real value to the Army. 
The Senate was very doubtful whether 
we should draft boys 18 years of age. 
The medical testimony was to the effect 
that many boys 18 years of age are fully 
matured and are the best fighters in the 
world, but that many others are not ma- 
ture. We finally decided to draft the 
boys 18 years of age; but certainly if we 
do draft them, they are entitled to havea 
chance, and once they go abroad they 
are entitled to find out what their jobs 
are and to make friends with the other 
soldiers in their companies, so that when 
they finally fight they will fight among 
friends, and will not be neglected. 

I hold in my hand correspondence re- 
lating to the case of Paul V. Bidwell, of 
Bethlehem, Pa. He enlisted on August 
24, and was killed 5 months and 9 days 
after he enlisted. It was the regular 
practice in those months, after the boys 
had 15 weeks of training, to send them 
to Fort Meade, where they stayed for 
2 days, and then send them abroad. 
They landed in France, and they were 
at the front within 3 or 4 days thereafter. 

I say that policy was a mistaken one, 
and that the commanders of those com- 
panies would have been better off if they 
had not had such men. Certainly it is 
utterly unjust and unfair to such young 
men to put them into combat service 
under those conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I invite attention to 
the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio is mistaken when he says the 
period of training is 15 weeks; it is 13 
weeks, 
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Mr. TAFT. It was reduced from 17 
weeks to 15 weeks. I have heard that it 
has now been reduced in some cases to 
13 weeks. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, in 
line with the subject which is being dis- 
cussed, I wish to quote from a letter 
which I had placed in the Recorp on 
April 20. The letter was written by 
Bertha E. Kinser and reads, in part, as 
follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 31, 1945. 

DEAR FRIEND: Received your letter of March 
21. It was indeed nice of you to express to 
us your sympathy in the loss of our only 
child, our little 18-year-old son, John D. 
Kinser. Bless his heart; he lived a beautiful 
life. He only had 3 months and 10 days’ 
training before being sent overseas for com- 
bat. He left P. O. E. around January 18 or 
20, and was killed February 20. 


The letter bears out the statements 
which have been made to the effect that 
men are being placed in actual combat, 
and killed, within a short time after 
their induction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 
every Senator and every person in this 
country has been deeply concerned over 
the policy of the Army with respect to 
18-year-olds. During the debate which 
took place in the Senate a few days ago 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] made an observation which 
I think was entirely correct. Some of 
our allies refused to send out of their 
respective countries men of only 18 and 
19 years of age. It seems to me that it 
is now becoming apparent, not only to 
Senators, but to all the people of the 
country, just how great has been the 
contribution of the United States to the 
success of the prosecution of the war in 
Europe. 

Mr. President, the Army justifies its 
conduct in putting young men into ac- 
tive military combat by saying that it 
is sometimes necessary to use such men 
in order to maintain pressure upon the 
enemy. God knows that if that had not 
been done at times the military situation 
might now be different. Not one of our 
allies could have kept any considerable 
amount of pressure upon the enemy. 
Our allies either did not have the men, 
or they were located at places other than 
at the front. Furthermore, they were 
too weak in strenesth and too few in 
numbers to conduct alone the successful 
fight which is about to be cumulated in 
the taking of Berlin and the virtual 
breaking of organized resistance in Eu- 
rope. I think when we undertook the job 
of furnishing men and supplies to help 
wage war, we committed ourselves to a 
tremendous task. When the American 
people ascertain just what contribution 
they have made to the war effort they 
will be amazed. Two or three months 
ago Mr. Churchill stated the proportion 
of British soldiers to the American sol- 
diers who were being used in the war in 
Europe. It is no wonder that the casu- 
alties on the Western front have been 
from 60 to 70 Americans to 1 British 
or Canadian. When the complete story 
is told the proportion will probably be 
100 to 1. 

All of us know that soldiers who do not 
receive an adequate period of training 
suffer greater casualties than those who 
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have been well trained. We have suf- 
‘fered a great number of casualties. I 
have said that we suffer them in part be- 
cause of not having been prepared for the 
war. We were not ready for it. Many 
of us refused to recognize that the war 
was coming. When it finally arrived we 
had to start from scratch and develop 
our armies. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for the men whose responsibility 
it was to develop the Army, train it, and 
make it ready and fit for waging war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may be per- 
mitted to comment upon his statement? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I donot think it was neces- 
sary, even under the circumstances then 
existing, to take boys into the service who 
were as young as some of those who were 
taken. I wish to read from a letter of 
Secretary Stimson under date of March 
30, 1945, written to Hon. GEORGE MAHON 
of the House of Representatives: 

According to February figures, there were 
approximately 8,050,000 men in the Army, 
5,150,000 of whom were overseas. Of the 
2,900,000 on duty in the United States, al- 
most half (roughly 1,400,000) have already 
been marked for overseas duty and are being 
trained accordingly either in tactical units or 
as individual replacements and students in 
replacement training centers, training regi- 


ments and schools; 180,000 others were in 
Army hospitals. 


Yet, we take boys who have had almost 
no training who, in 5 months would have 
numbered approximately 300,000 or 400,- 
000 men, and 400,000 of the 1,400,000 re- 
ferred to in the letter are not being sent 
abroad. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we know 
that the War Department did everything 
it could in order to build an Army with- 
out taking the younger men. In testify- 
ing before the House committee on this 
bill General Edwards said: 

We have a program of retraining. When 
we became so short of replacements last 
fall, the entire Army in the United States— 


“The entire Army in the United 
States,” I repeat to the Senator from 
Ohio, which means the 1,400,000 men— 
and overseas— 


That means the Army overseas— 
for that matter, was combed to get general 
servicemen who were in some other branch 
who were physically able to be used as com- 
bat replacements. We combed the Air 
Forces. We took 65,000 out of the Air Forces. 
We took 40,000 men out of the antiaircraft. 
We took a total of 200,000 men out of the 
other branches to retrain as infantrymen, be- 
cause that was what we needed at that time. 


In other words, in order to provide re- 
placements the War Department started 
to squeeze as many as possible out of the 
other branches and put them into the 
infantry and into combat teams. That 
process was followed both in the United 
States and overseas in order to get out 
of other branches as many men as 
possible who were qualified to go into 
combat, and particularly into infantry 
units overseas. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is 
nothing in the Senator’s statement which 
is inconsistent with the statement which 
I made. My point is that altogether 
there are 2,900,000 men on duty in the 
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United States. Of those the Secretary 
of War has said 1,365,000 are in essential 
service of supplies jobs. They are being 
used as rapidly as it is possible to replace 
them by other men. But in addition to 
the men in the service of supplies there 
are 1,400,000 who have been accepted 
and trained for foreign service. In ad- 
dition to them, every available man has 
been combed from the service of supplies. 

Mr. HILL. The 1,400,000 men to 
which the Senator referred evidently in- 
clude many of the very younger men. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but they could not 
include more than 400,000. 

Mr. HILL. The testimony which was 
given before the House committee shows 
that the War Department did everything 
it could do in order to get every avail- 
able man needed for service in the in- 
fantry divisions and the combat units on 
the front line before bringing in the 
younger replacements. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that at the very most there are 
approximately only 80,000 of these young 
men. So if we had a 6 months’ supply 
of them there would be only approxi- 
mately 480,000. The others have been 
drafted, have enlisted in the Navy, or 
have been inducted into other branches 
of the military service. So that of the 
1,400,000 there should not be, I should 
judge, more than 400,000 of the younger 
men who have been trained less than 
6 months. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from 
Ohio will look at the Recorp of last 
Thursday, during the debate on the 
pending bill he will find that I put the 
figures into the Recorp, because I wanted 
to show that our commitments to over- 
seas service had been 5,150,000 soldiers, 
who, according to the report of the 
Secretary of War, were overseas in Feb- 
ruary, out of a total of 8,050,000, and as 
I understood, of the 2,900,000 left in this 
country in February about 1,500,000 were 
earmarked for overseas duty and were 
going to be sent as soon as replacements 
could be obtained for them here. 

Mr. TAFT. No; not replacements for 
them here, but they could be sent as soon 
as they were trained. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Some of the 1,365,- 
000 left in essential service here might 
be sent if the military authorities keep 
their declared intention; indeed sooner 
or later all are going to see overseas 
service in the Army at some time or other 
when other soldiers can be brought back 
from overseas. I wanted the Senate to 
know the tremendous force we had com- 
mitted to this battle. 


The Senator from Alabama will re- 
member that the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff undertook to justify 
it on the theory that it was necessary 
to keep pressure on the enemy, whereas 
it used to be the rule to fight a division 
for a while and then take it out of the 
combat line and substitute another di- 
vision. I cannot tell whether that is 
right or wrong, but it has contributed to 
the achievement of victory. Instead of 
taking a division out of the line, they 
have infiltrated young men, some of 
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whom have not had the maximum 
amount of training, and kept the diyj- 
sion going. As it suffered losses new men 
were placed in the line and the division 
continued to keep the pressure on. In 
doing that we have lost some men, but 
in the long run lives may have been 
saved. 

What burns me up is the great com. 
mitment in men we have made over 
there, so far beyond the number ever 
conceived or imagined by the American 
people. It might have been necessary, 
it might have been impossible to achieve 
victory without it; but certainly no 
American Senator and no citizen of the 
country has to apologize for the mag- 
nificent contribution that young Ameri- 
can manhood has made to the great 
victory which is about to be achieved. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator, as he speaks 
of the great victory which is about to be 
achieved, knows well that the reason we 
are on the eve of this great victory is 
that we have kept the pressure on the 
enemy; we have continued to drive and 
drive and drive. If we had ever stopped 
that driving and given the enemy a 
chance to catch his breath and dig in, 
the chance to construct new fortifica- 
tions on new and perhaps more advan- 
tageous terrain, we might have been 
much further from victory than we are 
today, and that would have meant the 
cost perhaps of thousands of American 
lives. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly we were 
the only ones who could keep pressure on 
the enemy. Does anyone know of an 
army belonging to any other country 
that could have kept pressure on the 
enemy as we have kept it? I say that 
when the whole thing is looked at from 
the standpoint of history, it may be that 
we may have contributed more than we 
were expected to contribute by the Amer- 
ican people, but certainly whatever we 
have contributed has been decisive. 

Now we have reached the stage where 
organized resistance is about to be fin- 
ished in Germany, and, according to the 
information I get from the militar, au- 
thorities, we are not going to be able, 
unless something happens I do not know 
about, to use against the Japanese more 
thar. half of our divisional strength. 
The war against the Japanese is going 
to be principally a naval battle. We 
have some 3,200,000 men in the Navy ot 
the United States. It is a magnificent 
Navy. It is probably the greatest accu- 
mulation of fighting ships and fighting 
men that any other country or combina- 
tion of countries ever got together in all 
the history of time. 

I know that no Senator and no citizen 
of the country wants to continue send- 
ing young men into combat who are not 
sufficiently trained. That is a tragic 
thing. It may be because of our original 
unpreparedness, and I think itis. Some- 
body said the other day, “Suppose the 
Senate adopted the amendment, = think 
probably it would not be hurtful now, 
because whatever may be done if & com- 
manger has the soldiers and is faced with 
an emergency he will use them.” In the 
Navy men are trained on the ships; they 
are placed on ships, and, if the ship is 
fired on, the captain of the ship will fire 
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hock. and he will use the men on the 
ship whether they have had 2 days’ 
“ning or 6 days’ training or 6 months’ 
training or more. 

But it would not be hard for the Senate 
+o advise the Chief of Staff of the atti- 
tude of the people of the country. I 
now Senators have received letters from 
rothers and mothers, as no doubt the 
Chief of Staff has received letters from 
them. They feel that if this is a nec- 
essary contribution, well and good, but 
it ought not to be continued unless the 
military situation is, as the Senator from 
Michigan said the other day, an extraor- 
dinary one. I do not know about the 
words “extraordinary” and “unusual.” 
They may mean just more of the same; 
I do not know whether they mean any- 
thing; but certainly if I were the com- 
mander of a division on the western 
front and I had in my outfit men 18 
years old, not fully trained or adequately 
trained, in an emergency I would have to 
use them, as in the case of the One 
Hundred and Sixth Division that went 
into a so-called quiet sector and was 
suddenly overwhelmed. Wecannot pass 
a law to keep naval and military com- 
manders from using soldiers and sailors 
if they have them and have to use them. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. I wish to express my 
appreciation of the presentation that the 
Senator from Alabama has been making 
of the fundamental arguments involved 
in connection with the pending bill. It 
was considered in the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and, as = recall, the 
fundamental argument which impressed 
me there—and I wish to press further 
the question to the Senator—was this: 
Realizing the full necessity of giving 
these young men the best possible train- 
ing, and adequate training for the re- 
spective jobs they will have to do, the 
question is, Would an act of Congress 
contribute to the clarifying of that 
policy, or would an act of Congress 
really handicap the policy? I wish to 
ask, suppose this amendment were 
adopted that a man should be given 6 
months’ military training; would it be 
possible for Congress in any way to as- 
sure that the kind of military training 
received would be of benefit to him un- 
= the circumstances he would finally 
ace? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct about that. When General Mar- 
shall says that all these men have been 
adequately and properly prepared, I am 
sure he is speaking the truth. As the 
Senator from Ohio knows, and every 
other Senator knows, in the Army there 
are all types of men, just as there are in 
civilian life. One man with 5 months’ 
training might make a far better soldier 
than another man who had had 12 
months’ training All the Army can do 
is to put them through what they con- 
sider to be and what they find to be an 
adequate and thorough course of train- 
ing. I do not know but that some men 
who have been in the Army less than 6 
months have been killed, but that does 
not mean that they were not properly 
trained and it does not necessarily mean 
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that if they had 12 months’ training they 
would not have been killed or that if they 
had had 12 months’ training they would 
have been efficient, capable soldiers. 
There are some men, perhaps, who never 
make real top A-1 soldiers, some men 
who, because of their physical and men- 
tal make-up, never reach that degree of 
proficiency which it is desirable that 
every soldier should reach. But I wish 
to insist on this floor, and I want the 
country to know, that Generel Marshall 
and the War Department have not sent 
men into battle who had not had a thor- 
ough and intensive and an adequate 
course of training. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not also true, I ask 
the Senator from Alabama, that, even 
though the training be extended for 
many months, that is no guarantee that 
a man will not be hit by a bullet? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows that 
officers have gone to Europe as observers 
who were there hardly 48 hours before 
they were moved up to the front line and 
were hit and perhaps killed. 

The Senator knows furthermore that 
in this day of modern warfare, when 
bomber and fighting planes with machine 
guns, and heavy artillery, and rocket 
bombs are used, there is no longer any 
little area which can be denominated as 
a combat area. Many square miles of 
territory, wherever soldiers are today on 
the other side of the Atlantic, may well 
be combat areas. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand it, 
the Senator’s argument is that even 
though we adopt an amendment—it has 
to be a short amendment, a general 
amendment—when we have enacted it, 
requiring 6 months’ military training or 
a year’s military training, we have not 
required what is really needed, because 
we cannot go into detail to make sure 
that a man gets the kind of training he 
needs to fit him to go into combat service. 

Similarly, we use the general term 
“combat” to describe what the man be 
kept out of. A man gets a bronze star 
if he is in a combat zone, so that he is 
likely to be in “combat,” in a broad sense 
even though far from the front line. 
The only way the Army could be sure to 
comply with our amendment would be to 
keep all new men out of zones where it 
is not at all important that they have 
combat training or front-line training. 
It would mean a waste of manpower. 

“Combat zone” is much broader than 
“front line.” So that even though we do 
the best we can in the Halls of Congress 
to provide for the war we cannot manage 
the front line and we are likely to inter- 
fere with it rather than help it. 

It seems to me the proposed legislation 
would be futile because it could not guar- 
antee the right kind of training. Fur- 
thermore, it would keep men out of 
many zones where they should be. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his contribution. He is exactly 
correct. There is no way for the Senate 
by an amendment to do that which we all 
desire, to wit, to make sure that every 
man who goes into combat has had 
training sufficient to make him a pro- 
ficient soldier, so to speak. On the other 
hand, by adopting such an amendment 
we can greatly harass, impede, and im- 
pair the operation of our armies and of 
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our armed forces. Wecan put a terrible 
burden upon them. We can even take 
a chance here of slowing up the momen- 
tum with which our forces are driving 
today, and if we do that we may well 
postpone the day of victory, and cost 
thousands of American lives. 

Mr. BURTON. We might sacrifice 
more lives than we could possibly save by 
any amendment we might adopt. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
that, so far as my opinion is concerned, 
we would not save many lives by adding 
such an amendment, but we might invite 
the sacrifice of thousands of lives. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In connection with 
a letter read by the Senator from Ohio, 
does the figure 1,400,000 as the number 
of troops in this country, include the 
troops on unlimited service, on leaves of 
absence, or those returned from war 
zones because of having completed their 
tours, or because of having been sent 
back to rest? 

Mr. HILL. I have not recently seen 
a break-down of those figures, but I am 
quite certain that they do include many 
men to whom the Senator from South 
Carolina has referred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator will 
correct me if my information is wrong. 
As I remember from the testimony of 
both General Hamble and others before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, they 
said that by May there would be prac- 
tically no trained divisions or trained 
men in this country who were not on 
limited service, or who had not seen 
action, or who perhaps were not in the 
service units used to supply ships at the 
water-front ports, and various other 
places. Am I correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I had been 
reading the letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Forrestal. I continue 
reading from his letter: 

It should also be pointed out that men 
encounter the same risks at sea whatever 
their age and that the risks are based largely 
on the efficiency and training of those in a 
supervisory capacity which on every ship is 
composed of officers and petty officers with 
advanced training and mature experience. 
The performance of all of the numerous types 
and units of the Navy justifies approval of 
the continuance of the practices now in ef- 
fect, without hampering arbitrary time limi- 
tations on utilization of men. 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a com- 
bat unit on the advanced fronts which is in 
preparation for future operations. It is the 
experience of the Marine Corps, based on its 
combat record, that this training is adequate. 

In order to maintain unceasing pressure 
on the enemy at sea, which has advanced 
the end of the war beyond the anticipation 
of the enemy or of our people at home, it is 
absolutely essential to maintain the orderly 
progress of training and flow of replacements 
for those who have long sustained their 
efforts on the far-flung battle fronts which 
cannot be accomplished, if restricted as pro- 
posed in the intended amendments, 

Sincerely yours. 
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In other words, Mr. President, what 
the Secretary of the Navy is saying that 
if we add these restrictive amendments 
we cannot keep the flow of replacements 
going to relieve the men who have been 
out on the seas and on the battle fronts, 
and who now are greatly in need of relief. 

I call attention to the fact, as I read 
it in the beginning, that the Secretary 
of the Navy said that these amendments 
“would be disastrous to the administra- 
tion of both the training and combat 
program and practices for the utilization 
of naval personnel and the conduct of 
naval operations.” 

Mr. President, I have detained the 
Senate longer than I had intended. We 
have here the strongest kind of a letter 
from General Marshall urging that these 
amendments be not adopted, and setting 
forth the strongest kind of reasons why 
they should be rejected. We have also 
from the Secretary of the Navy a letter 
stating that the adoption of the amend- 
ments would be disastrous to the admin- 
istration of the Navy and the utilization 
of its personnel, and in carrying on its 
operations. To General Marshall and 
to our Army commanders, and to Ad- 
miral King and to our naval command- 
ers, we have looked for the protection of 
our country, for the defeat of our ene- 
mies, for bringing us the victories which 
they have brought us in such magnifi- 
cent and incomparable fashion. 

As was said earlier today, General 
Marshall and Admiral King and our 
Army and Navy commanders have been 
able to bring us these victories because 
we of the Congress have been willing to 
let them conduct the war. We have 
been willing to let them administer and 
operate the Army and the Navy as they 
deemed best, and we have not sought to 
tell them how that operation or that ad- 
ministration should be carried out. 
When they have come to us and asked 
for money with which to build ships and 
airplanes and guns, with which to pro- 
vide all the munitions of war, we have 
given them what they have asked. We 
have sustained and supported them, and 
they in turn have given us the most in- 
comparable victories in all the world’s 
history. Why should we now at this late 
moment, just as we stand on the eve of 
final victory in Germany, refuse to let 
them carry on the operations against 
Germany without our interference? If 
we put the pending amendment on the 
bill, and the amendment becomes law, no 
one can tell how much it may impede 
and hamper the operations of our armed 
forces in Germany. No one can tell to 
what extent such an amendment may re- 
sult in slowing down our forces, and im- 
peding their momentum and driving 
power. 

We all know that the great secret of 
military success lies in this, that when 
once the enemy is on the run, once an 
advantage is obtained over him, the 
drive against him must be continued 
and intensified. That is exactly what 
we are doing in Germany today and what 
we have done during the past week. We 
have been driving and driving and driv- 
ing the enemy, and winning victory after 
victory. Are we now going to stop that 
drive? Are we going to say “Stop” to 
our armed forces under Patton and 


Hodges and Simpson and Bradley and 
Eisenhower? Are we going to say, “You 
have got to stop driving the enemy and 
you must examine every division and 
every combat unit and see whether you 
are carrying out a law which the Con- 
gress has just passed”? 

Senators, that is the proposition which 
confronts us. We are nearly at the end 
of the road, and we have approached 
the end of the road much sooner than 
might have been expected, because of 
the fact that we have let Marshall and 
Eisenhower and Bradley and Patton and 
Hodges and Simpson and the other great 
commanders conduct the operations of 
our armed forces on the other side. Are 
we now to inject ourselves into those 
operations? Are we now to take the full 
authority out of the hands of the com- 
manders and do the thing which they 
are now begging us not to do and which 
they say will be disastrous if we do it? 
That is our responsibility. 

We must answer the question whether 
we will say to General Marshall, “You 
have done a wonderful job up to date, but 
now, on the very moment of victory, we 
are going to take some of your authority 
away from you. We are going to make a 
decision ourselves. We are going to im- 
pose our own will on you and on our 
armed forces.” 

Mr. President, since this war began I 
for myself have followed but one course, 
and it is that of allowing our military 
and naval commanders a free hand and 
sustaining and supporting them. I shall 
continue to follow that course. I am not 
going to say to General Marshall, or to 
General Eisenhower, or to General Pat- 
ton, or to General Hodges, or to any of 
the other commanders that I put my 
judgment ahead of theirs, and I am not 
going to assume the terrific responsibility 
of perhaps prolonging this war at the 
— of the lives of thousands of American 

OVS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DANIEL] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEwartT] and other Senators 
to House bill 2625. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McMahon 
Austin Gerry Magnuson 
Bailey Green Maybank 
Bankhead Guffey Millikin 
Bilbo Hart Mitchell 
Brewster Hatch Moore 
Buck Hawkes Morse 
Burton Hickenlooper Murdock 
Bushfield Hill Murray 
Butler Hoey O’Daniel 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S.C, Overton 
Chandler Kilgore Pepper 
Chavez La Follette Radcliffe 
Cordon Langer Revercomb 
Donnell Lucas Robertson 
Downey McCarran Shipstead 
Eastland McClellan Smith 
Ellender McFarland Stewart 
Ferguson McKellar Taft 
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Taylor Walsh Wilson 
Thomas, Okla, White Young 
Tobey Wiley 
Tunnell Willis 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Several mem- 
bers of the conference committee—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
result of the quorum call has not been 
announced. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to inquire if 
several Senators who are in session in a 
conference committee with Members of 
the House, in the committee room of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
practically in the presence of the Senate, 
can be recorded as present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sey- 
enty Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Will the Senator from Alabama please 
restate his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to know if 
several Members of the Senate, who are 
in conference with Members of the House 
on a very important appropriation bill, 
in the committee room of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, which as 
we all know is practically within the hear- 
ing of the Senate, can be recorded as 
present, at their request, without leaving 
the conference? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rule they may not be so recorded, 
but they may be excused. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Georgia {[Mr. Russetu], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas |Mr. REED], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cap- 
PER! be excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DanreL] to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] on behalf of him- 
self the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB], the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. 
WIitson ], and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JOHNSON], 

Mr. HATCH Mv. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Texas in the 
nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I under- 
stand that if he were present and voting, 
he would vote as Iam about to vote. So 
I am free to vote, and I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guiass], the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Meap], and the 
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conator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam] So Mr. O’DanIE.’s amendment in the Senate pages and one for the House 


absent because of illness. 
The Senator from Florida 
ews] is necessarily absent. 
rhe Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Brrces] and the Senator from New York 
Mr. WacNER] are absent on public 
usiness. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent because of a death in 
family. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WueELer! is absent on official business. 
» Senator from Maryland [|Mr. Tyb- 
;| js detained in a committee meet- 


(Mr. AN- 


The fenator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarkLeEY], the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Georce!, and the Senator from 


Uteh {Mr. THomss! are absent visiting 

rious concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 

sLLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Corference at San Francisco. 
He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Michigan |[Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

I further anneunce that the Senator 
from Kentucky | Mr. BarKLey], the Sen- 

r from Georgia | Mr. Gecrce!, and the 
‘onator frou Utah [Mr. Tuomas], if 

ecent and votins, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ili- 
nois |Mr. Brooks !, the Senator from Ne- 
braska |Mr. WHerry], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts |[Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Fampshire 
Mr. Bripces! who is detained on officia 
business, hes a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Tuomas]. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG! is absent on official business 

a delegate to the International Con- 
erence at San Francisco. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Texas 


Mr. CCNNALLY]. 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Eart] is necessarily absent. 


The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
psent because o° illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 9, 
ys 66, as follows: 


Glass 


B McCarran Pevercomb 
I field Moore Stewart 
I O'Daniel Young 
NAYS—66 
‘ n Guffey Morse 
Austin Gurney Murdock 
I \ Hart Murray 
B head Hatch O'Mahoney 
I t Hawkes Overton 
I Hayden Pepper 
I n Fickenlooper Radcliffe 
} er Hill Reed 
Byrd Hoey Robertson 
ehart Jonnson, Colo. Russell 
pper Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
ndler Kilcore Smith 
Z La Follette Taft 
i n Lucas Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
f nd McKellar Tunnell 
I der McMahon Walsh 
I uson Magnuson White 
I right Maybank Wiley 
y Millikin Willis 
‘ n Mitchell Wilson 
NOT VOTING—21 
2 drews George Thomas, Idaho 





Thomas, Utah 


Johnson, Calif, Tydings 


Mead Vandenberg 
Myers Wagner 
Saltonstall Wheeler 
Scrugham Wherry 


nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Stewart was rejected. 


HONORARY RANK OF COLONEL TO MAJ, 
EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE FORCE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, with the 
kind consent of the leaders on both the 
Democratic and Republican sides of the 
Chamber, I wish to request unanimous 
consent for the consideration of House 
bill 2687, Calendar No. 193. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (H. R. 2687) 
to grant the honorary rank of colonel to 
Edward J. Kelly, Major and Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan police force 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BILBO. Myr. President, without 
taking much of the time of the Senate, 
I wish to state that Major Keliy, who is 
now the head of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, has 
been a member of the police force for 29 
years, rising from a private to its com- 
manding officer. The bill provides an 
expression of appreciation and recogni- 
tion of his services which have been de- 
voted to the police force of the District 
of Columbia all these years. The bill was 
passed by unanimous vote of the House 
of Representatives, was sent to the Sen- 
ate, and has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, from 
which is has been reported without 
amendment. The bill involves no in- 
crease in salary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If the bill involves no 
increase in salary, and if it will make 
any contribution to the efficiency of the 
police force of the District of Columbia, 
I shall have no objection to it. 

Mr. BILBO. The bill would do us no 
harm; it would do Major Kelly a great 
deal of good, and it would help the 
morale of the police force of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2687) to grant the honorary rank 
of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force of the District of Columbia, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
WAR POND DANCES FOR CONGRESSIONAL 

PAGES’ AIR ARMADA 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, lest 
year I had the privilege to bring on the 
floor of the Senate the message of our 
pages regarding the War bond dances at 
the Shoreham Hotel to raise the cost 
of a congressional pages’ air armada. 
Those War bond affairs were a great 
success in respect to the amount of War 
bonds purchased, as well as in attend- 
ance. The Army Air Force helped and en- 
couraged them last year, and will do so 
again this year. They are making two 
planes available to be christened outside 
of the Capitol on April 30, one for the 


pages. 

President Truman, our former col- 
league, Mr. Raysurn, the Speaker of the 
House, and Mr. Lynn, the Architect of 
the Capitol, have given their approval 
to this affair. The pages are doing this 
in order to induce the youth of the Na- 
tion to become “brothers in bonds” with 
them, and to give their own War bond 
affairs in order to have armadas rep- 
resenting their States or communities, as 
well as to start a rocket plane armada 
in order to speed the Pacific warfare to 
restore the world to peace and order. 
The pages feel that the more War bonds 
the people have after the war, the greater 
will be the prosperity of the Nation in 
the post-war period. They feel, further- 
more, that the more planes the Nation 
and people own, the larger will be the 
air traffic between the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors when 
peace is restored. Thus, closer relation- 
ships will be fostered by the interchange 
of each other’s products and industries. 

Therefore, to that end, they have in- 
vited the young people of the Latin Amer- 
ican diplomatic and military corps, as 
well as others of their nations, who wil] be 
in national dress of their countries. 

Although I have not consulted him, I 
understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. CHANDLER] will be the master 
of ceremonies on that occasion. Music 
will be furnished by the official band of 
the Army Air Force. A prcegram has al- 
ready been worked cut. After the 
christening ceremony, on April 20, the 
band will play for the dance at the Shore- 
ham Hotel from 8 o'clock p. m. until 
midnight. This dance will be by con- 
gressional invitation only, with each 
Member receiving an equal number of 
invitations. 

There will be no expense attached to 
the ceremony in front of the Capitol 
or to the affair at the Shoreham Hotel. 
However. those who attend will ke able 
to buy War bonds, War stamps, or stamp 
corsages at both affairs. 

The pages are having made up a spon- 
sorship plaque on which will be inscribed 
the names of those who buy bonds. The 
plaque will be hung in the pages school, 
or wherever Congress would like to have 
it placed. 

EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2525) to extend the 
Selective Training Act of 
1949, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from. Tennessee 
[Mr. himself and other 


and Service 


Stewart], for 
Senators. 
Mr. McCLELLAN cbtained the floor. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
montary inquiry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. TAFT. atus of the 


What is the s 
proposed by 1 


rT 


achusetts? ras 


tatus 
he Senator 
it been ace 


amendment 
from Mas: 
cepted? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It has 
not yet been cficred. 
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- The pending auestion is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee |Mr. Stewart! on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that at the 
proper time my amendment, which has 
been printed, to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee | Mr. STEWART] 
and other Senators will be accepted by 
him. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me say that the 
Senator from Arkansas has an amend- 
ment which he is abcut to call up or 
cffer. The purpose of the group of Sen- 
ators sponsoring the amendment which 
I have offered is to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas and 
also to accept the amendment which was 
sent to the desk the other day by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I offer. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be read. 
The “EGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 


of line 8, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and add the following: 

of such character and to the extent necessary 
to prepare such inductees for combat duty. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
viey of the fact that the sponsors of the 
original amendment have agreed to ac- 
cept my amendment as a modification 
of it, I merely wish to say that in the 
course of debate last Friday the sug- 
gestion was made that possibly the orig- 
inal amendment might be construed as 
permitting an inductee to be used in 
combat simply after remaining in the 
military service for 6 months, regardless 
of whether he had received proper train- 
ing, and that such service, without ade- 
quate training, might be regarded as 
compliance with the amendment. In 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing as to the intent of Congress, I 
propose in my amendment that the Con- 
gress provide that the military training 
shall be “of such character and to the 
extent necessary to prepare such induc- 
tees for combat duty.” I think that with 
the adoption of that amendment to the 
pending amendment there could be no 
misinterpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, which has just been read, as well 
as the amendment sent to the desk the 
other day by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, both of which we have ac- 
cepted as modifications of our own 
amendment, strengthen and clarify the 
amendment we offered. Certainly they 
emphasize the purpose of our amend- 
ment. On behalf of the sponsors of our 
amendment, I say that we are very glad 
to accept them. 

I think the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas makes perfectly plain 
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and clear the intent of the group of Sen- 
ators who introduced the original amend- 
ment, namely, that young men 18 years 
of age shall be trained for combat serv- 
ice for a period of 6 months before they 
are placed in combat. The amendment 
of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee likewise clarifies my amend- 
ment. The authors of the amendment 
have no purpose or intention of under- 
taking to interfere with volunteers. I 
understand that on a rather large scale 
the Navy is taking volunteers under 18 
years of age. We have no intention of 
interfering with that program or inter- 
fering with the training of men who have 
been inducted at places other than with- 
in the borders of the United States, par- 
ticularly as referred to in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
which provides that they may be trained 
on board ships on the high seas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas |[Mr. McCLe.ian] has been proposed, 
but the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] has not as 
yet been offered. The Senator from 
Tennessee has a right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was read at the desk a few days 
ago, and I ask that it now be reread by 
the clerk. 

Mr. WALSH. I will offer my amend- 
ment so that the Senate may act on it 
or that it may be accepted by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee as a modification of 
his amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
will not object to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee that the amend- 
ment be read, but I think that the situa- 
tion would be expedited by acting first 
on my amendment and then on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

enator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWaRT] 
may modify his amendment at any time 
before it is acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the situation would be simplified 
by the Senator from Massachusetts offer- 
ing his amendment now and letting the 
Senate act upon it. 

fr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand the 
present parliamentary situation, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has modified his 
amendment by including the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. When we vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee are we to understand that his 
amendment includes both the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. If I 
have not already done so, I now ask leave 
to modify my amendment so as to in- 
clude the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Th. 
clerk will read the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee as modified, 

The Cuter CLerK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed tc insert the following: 

And provided further, That no man uncer 
19 years of age who is inducted into the lang 
forces under the provisions of this act sh»)} 
be ordered into actual combat service un?j| 
after he has been given at least 6 months of 
military training of such character and io 
the extent necessary to prepare such jin- 
ductee for combat duty; this proviso shajj 
not be construed as preventing the assion- 
ment of enlisted men of the Navy or Coast 
Guard and the reserve components thereof 
to duty for training on vessels of the Navy 
or Coast Guard and at naval hases beyond 
the continental limits of the United States, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee as 
modified. 

Mr. TYDINGS. MYr. President, I wish 
to prepound a question to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Let us assume that 
a man who is less than 19 years of age 
has had 5 months of training and is on a 
ship at sea. The ship is ordered to pro- 
ceed to some theater of action where 
fighting is taking place. How would that 
man be taken off the ship? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not believed that 
would be necessary. He is not supposed 
to be ordered upon a ship which is bound 
for actual combat untii he has been 
trained for the period named. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be true, 
but I have in mind that the man was 
assigned to a ship which was not ex- 
pected to go into combat. Because of 
some change in the military situation it 
becomes necessary for the ship to be 
directed to proceed to the place of com- 
bat because its presence is considered 
essential to insure victory. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand 
basic part of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, it contains the 
word “ordered.” No one. shall be 
ordered into combat. The amendment 
proposed by me would give the Navy an 
opportunity to place enlisted men or 
officers on naval vessels which had not 
been ordered into action and whcie 
necessary training could be given. It 
would not in my opinion prevent one 
from participating in an unexpecied 
conflict with the enemy. 

My amendment is based upon the 
assumption that if the amendment o! 
the Senator from Tennessee ({Mr. 
StTewarT) is adopted it might handicap 
the Navy in giving early training on 
vessels to its enlisted personnel. If my 
amendment is adopted it will make it 
clear that the Navy can continue as in 
the past to train its youthful personn¢l. 

Mr. TYDINGS. i sympathize wiih 
the Senator’s purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. There are many vessels 
on which a man could be placed that 
would not be ordered into conflict. The 
point I wish to develop is that there 1s 
not in my proposal any prohibition 
against the man going on to a naval 
vessel at any time or at any place for 
combat training. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I realize there may 
be the best intention in the world to 
carry out the understandable motive of 


the 
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Senator from Massachusetts, but the 

+ is often in the position of finding 
it necessary to order a ship to some 
theater of action. On that ship there 
may be 10 or 20 men who had not re- 
ceived 6 months of training. That is 
the situation which I have in mind. 


vu 


Mr. WALSH. The situation to which 


the Senator refers is not a serious one 
because the law does not apply to vol- 
iteers. It applies only to draftees. 


Few men now are taken into the Navy 
except as they volunteer 

Mr. T TYDINGS. I do not believe the 

uation is fair ‘to vo lunteers 

WALSH. The emendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee ex cludes entirel 
lunteers. I understand this amend- 
ment is to protect only men who are 
drafted into the service by requiring 
hat they be given a certain degree of 
training. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can see the philos- 
ophy back cf the amendment. It seems 
tome to bea Pa proposition that 
a man may be iced on a ship which 
may be sailing a and down the Pacific or 
the Atlantic coast, and come in contact 
with an — submarine. Under the 
strict letter of the law the commander 
would oe e to turn around and sail away 
from the submarine because if he en- 

d in combat he would be taking a 

nev i in into active service. 
WALSH. In my opinion the 
hae would protect an officer un- 
der such circumstances who found it 
necessary to fight the enemy. The basic 
amendment before the Senate provides 
that men shall not be placed on vessels 
known to be combat vessels until having 
een given 6 months of training. But, 
in my opinion, if it should become neces- 
ry to make an attack the officer in 
command should, of course, have the 

right to proceed into action. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like toask a question. If the vessel were 
attacked and it sought to defend itself, 
I imagine it would, would it not be 
in combat? 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, if this 
amendment should be adopted, it would 
not be applicable in such a case, and the 
officer in command of the vessel could 
use those on the vessel who had not had 
the full training period provided for by 
the amendment 

Mr. TYDINGS President, if the 
Senator will aliow me to interrupt, 
hould the vessel wait until it is attacked? 
It should take the offensive and put the 
enemy out of business before the enemy 
could sink it. Who wants to sit around 
with an enemy submarine in the neigh- 
borhood and wait until his vessel is shot 
at? 

Mr. ST EWART. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Massachusetts 
explained that when he said that no in- 
ductees at all under 19 years of age were 
ort: taken into the Navy. That com- 
pletely answers the question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the policy might 
be changed in a month, and it looks to 
me as if with the ending of the war in 
Europe we will be facing a naval war in 
the Pacific, for the time being, rather 
than a lend war. 

Mr. STEWART. It would be judged 
Cn the kasis of existine lew 
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Mr. WALSH. In answer to the quss- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, the 
vessel upon which a boy under 18 years 
of age was serving, under the circum- 
stances spoken cf, would be drawn to at- 
tack by the enemy, not ordered by our 
own Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Will 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I submit that it does not 
make any difference how the attack 
comes; if they exchange fire, as they no 
doubt will do—and certainly our ship, 
as the Senator from Maryland has said, 
will be trying to get in the first lick— 
then the bov will be in combat. The 
ships will be in combat, and he will be in 
combat. 

Mr. WALSH. The strong word in this 
amendment is “ordered.” It is to pre- 
vent ordering a man into combat, either 
in the Army or the Navy, until he has 
had a prescribed amount of training. 
I emphasize again the word “ordered.” I 
think it is a false interpretation, and an 
extension of the real purpose and intent, 
to claim that if a boy who is only 4 
months in service meets an enemy who 
shoots at him, he would not be justified 
in combating the attack under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The boy of whom I speak 
would be acting under orders. Every 
man on the ship would be under orders. 
Can anyone conceive of a worse or more 
confusing situation than to have then 
not under orders? 

Mr. WALSH. According to the Sen- 

ator’s interpretation, Congress would 
never have a right to suggest that a boy 
get even 1 month’s training. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to inform the 
Army and Navy that they are not to take 
raw recruits, without a certain degree of 
training, and order them into combat 
service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will allow 
me to interrupt him, it seems to me that 
in order to carry out the philosophy = 
his amendment—and I see what he i 
driving at—it would have to carry scme 
connotation such as on “wherever it 
can be anticipated,” or “directly.” 

Mr. WALSH. My lease aaa is an 
attempt to modify the force of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and to give the Navy’s interpreta- 
tion of the amendment so that it should 
not be denied the opportunity of train- 
ing its enlisted personnel who enter 
through the draft from receiving their 
early training on naval vessels. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think all of us 
recognize that the rough service is the 
Infantry, the walking soldier. The Navy 
is getting volunteers, because the fellow 
who waits to be dra fted now and ex- 
presses a preference for the Navy has 
literally no chance; h e is put in the In- 
fantry right away. The Navy is getting 
the benefit of that situation. and ycung 
men are volunteering, because except for 


the Senator from 
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the time a Navy men is actually involved 
in combat, he lives wien some de cree of 
comfort on a ship, while he is training, or 
while he is in a ficht, and the one who is 
training on a ship w ould not necessarily 
be on a combat ship, on a battleship or 
cruiser or destroycr. He would not have 
been ordered to combat 

Of course, as I said a few days ago, it 
makes no difference what kind of a law 
we pass, if someone shoots at one of our 
boys and he has something with which 
to shoot back, he is not going to say, 
“IT am sorry, Congress says that until I 
get 6 months’ training I cannot shoot 
at you.” Whatever he has he is going 
to throw at the cnemy, that is certain. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Kentucky has put his finger on what I 
think we could logically accomplish, 

ither than try to accept something 
which, in my judgment, is not humanly 
workable. I think we are almost down 
to the situation where the Congress of 
the United States calls on the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department not 
to use men under 19 ye ars of age until 
they have had 6 months’ training, where- 
ever it can be concei ably possibi e. It is 
theoretically saieiela for a submarine to 
come up and shell a camp along ‘the At - 
lantic Coast, and we would not have time 
then to get word out to tell all the 18- 
year-olds to go 10 miles to the rear, that 
the remainder were going to see What 
they could do about it. In my opini 
we have an idea here, but we have nt i 
language to carry it into effect logically. 

r. MAGNUSON. Mr. Preside it, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mir. MAGNUSON. What the Senator 
says shows how impracticable it is to try 
to legislate for this purpose. It is true 
that most men in the Navy today are 
not inductees. That is because, I say to 
the Senator from Kentucky, the N 
a much better serv:ce, in the opini 
most boys. wo heless, not < 
young men who want to eo into the Navy, 
can be taken care oO But suppose the 
Pacific war became primarily a naval 
war, and the Navy were not getting the 
number of men required; they would 
have to draft men; and there was a time 
when they had to. We put them 
through 90 days’ boot training, then 
they are assigned to a cruiser, an air- 
craft carrier, or a destroyer, all combat 
ships. 

I ask the proponents of this amend- 
ment, what are they going to do with 
the men at the end of the 90-day period, 
when they finish their boot training? 
The cruiser might be used in combat 
right away. 

he sentiment behind the amendment 
is fine, but I do not know how it can be 
worked out for the Navy training. The 
Army presents a different story. The 
Infantry presents a different story. But 
I do not know how it could be worked 
out in the Navy. 

i TYDINGS. The Senator has sug- 
gested in substance what we can do, that 
is, request the Army and Navy not to 
take into combat boys under 19 years of 
ti 

















nze, wherever it is conceivah'y prac- 
cable. But without puiting ithe words 
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“conceivably practicable” in the amend- 
ment, I do not think the officials can 
function under such an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, if the 
word “practicable” were inserted in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, we might as well have nothing 
at all. The reason for my amendment 
is that the Navy wanted it clearly under- 
stood that the provisions of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
should not be construed as being broad 
enough to prevent training on naval 
vessels. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, we have 
some training, but we have not enough. 
The men have to be put on board ship at 
some place. 

Mr. WALSH. Some kind of ship; ves. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES I should like to see if 
an addition I may suggest to the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts would cover his point. 
His amendments provides: 

This proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
venting the assignment of enlisted men of 
the Navy or Coast Guard and its reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard. 


I suggest adding the words “not being 
directed into combat.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. At the time of assign- 
ment? 

Mr. HAWKES. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
ment? 

Mr. HAWKES. Any time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If they should be di- 
rected into combat, as the Senator knows, 
the day after they were assigned, the 
whole purpose of the amendment would 
be defeated. 

Mr. HAWKES. I am saying it would 
not prevent enlisted men from being put 
on these vessels provided the vessels were 
not being directed into combat. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point I make is 
that after 3 months’ training, if a man 
is attached to a ship within a week there- 
after, but the ship is not being directed 
into combat, but is at sea for training 
purposes, and thereafter a_ situation 
evolves which makes it necessary to send 
that ship into combat, there would be no 
way of getting men who had not had the 
6 months’ training off the ship. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thought the Senator 
had the point in mind that the man 
would have to fight if there were a sub- 
marine present and the boat on which 
he was placed were attacked. Perhaps 
I have not made my point clear. The 
point I am trying to make is that the 
purpose is not to send the sailor into 
combat on that vessel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us assume that 
the amendment the Senator offers is 
agreed to. The man in question has per- 
formed his $0 days’ training. Ten days 
thereafter he is assigned to Cruiser X. 
Cruiser X is not intended to go into com- 
bat for another 5 months. So the men 
are out on a training cruise 500 miles 
offshore wnen a great naval battle looms 
and it is necessary to send every avail- 


Yes. 
Or a day after assign- 
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able ship into that fight. The man in 
question is on that vessel. He is at sea. 
According to law, if the amendment were 
agreed to, it would be illegal for that ship 
to take part in the battle. That was 
the point I was making. I am not tak- 
ing issue with what the Senator is at- 
tempting to do, but I do not think any- 
one has done it yet by any of the amend- 
ments suggested. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I say that we have very few training 
ships in the Navy. I would wager that 
80 percent of the men in boot training 
are on board the ships on which they are 
going to serve, and all the ships we have 
are being used as potential combat ships. 
May I place in the Rrecorp the fact that 
we are still relying on inductions in the 
Navy. Last month 13,700 men were re- 
cuired to be inducted into the Navy. 
We did not have a sufficient number of 
volunteers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a brief word in my own 
behalf. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
Senator does that, will he yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] before I begin. He has been 
standing for a considerable time waiting 
for me to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me we are rather straining our 
interpretation of the original amend- 
ment. The amendment provides that 
“noman * * *_ shall be ordered into 
actual combat service,” and so forth. 
In the illustration the Senator from 
Maryland gave of men who were in 
training on the ship when a submarine 
attacked it, that would not be ordering 
the men on the ship into combat service. 
That would be combat action overtaking 
them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the other point I 
make is that after they are on the vessel 
in training, and a naval action takes 
place somewhere, and the naval authori- 
ties think it is necessary to make every 
ship available to go to that area, and 
they flash word for the ship to proceed to 
Leyte, or wherever it might be, would not 
that be ordering the ship into action be- 
fore the 6 months’ period of training 
was completed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under those cir- 
cumstances, that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is the objection 
I make to the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I correctly un- 
derstand the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it would protect the 
Navy under such circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment was 
prepared so as to prevent the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart] from forbidding 
the Navy ordering on any vessel at any 
time any enlisted man in the Navy, for 
fear he might sometimes get into combat. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, if 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is adopted, the Navy 
would feel free to place such men on 
ships which might be called into combat, 
and therefore the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee would not pro- 
hibit it. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 
Mr. TYDINGS. Iyield. 
Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from Maryland has examined the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas<a- 
chusetts. His amendment would put 
men in the land forces, which means {):> 
Army, under this inhibition, but not men 
in the naval forces. Is that the purpose 
of the amendment? 
Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President: there 
was an error in the printing. The on}, 
part of my amendment that is a modifi- 
cation of the Senator's amendment com- 
mences in Jine 8. 
Mr. HILL. Beginning with the words 
“this proviso shall not be construed?” 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, as I un- 
derstand, when the Senator offers his 
amendment he will modify it by striking 
out lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 down to the 
semicolon, so it will begin with the words 
“this proviso shall not be construed’? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the Senator from 
Tennessee will accept that part of my; 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. Will the Sen- 
ator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. I was about to call 
attention to that very thing. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina |Mr. Barry! 
called my attention to it. In the prin! 
of the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed, identified as “amendment intend- 
ed to be proposed by Mr. WALSH” the 
words “or naval” are left out. That is 
an error made by the printer in printine 
the amendment intended to be proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which was asked to be printed merely 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I accepted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
but not the entire print that is on the 
table. I accepted the amendment as I 
understood it, beginning at line 8, which 
reads: 

This proviso shall not be construed as 
preventing the assignment of enlisted men 
of the Navy or Coast Guard, and the Reserve 
components thereof, to duty for training on 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard and a\ 


naval bases beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment has been so modified. 

Mr. STEWART. Then do I make it 
clear that I intended to accept that por- 
tion of the amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, from line 8 on down, as I have 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk has the amendment at the desk. 


The 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 


Mr. TAFT. In order to meet the 
objection of the Senator from Maryland, 
I suggest a further amendment to the 
Walsh amendment, which now is as fol- 
lows: 

This proviso shall not be construed as 
preventing the assignment of enlisted men 
of the Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
components thereof to duty for training on 
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ve of the Navy or Coast Guard and at 
! pases beyond the continental limits of 


Ulilt 


eems to me that naval training is a 
different thing from Army train- 
There is no objection to assigning 


m4 


training, and it seems to me that the 
Senator might suppose that when the 
amendment provides “training on vessels 
of the Navy,” it means training vessels. 
I do not think the amendment meant 
that when the Senator offered it, and I 
would suggest that it might read “duty 
for training on combat vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard.” 

That is what I think the amendment 
should mean. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Under the case I 
visualize, of course, if the vessel were 
needed quickly it would be sent to the 
area where it was needed. 

Mr. TAFT. It would be sent to the 
area where it was needed. That is obvi- 
ously correct. I wonder if the Senator 
from Tennessee would be willing to add 
the word I suggest to the Walsh proviso. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Justa moment. Mr. 
President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if his proposal applies to all enlisted 
men, both inductees and volunteers, or 
simply the one group only. 

Mr. TAFT. I had not considered that 
point. I merely wanted to suggest that 
men could be placed on combat vessels 
for training, and clearly if they are com- 
bat vessels then the men go on combat 
vessels, that is all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And does it apply to 
marines who are stationed on battleships, 
and who are land fighters, and who will 
be sent ashore if it is necessary under 
the case we visualize before the 6 months 
have expired? I am not saying that in 
any captious sort of way, but it seems 
to me that if we are attempting to estab- 
lish a policy it would be unfair to take 
an 18-year-old boy in the Marines and 
let him charge up to the top of Suribachi 
on Iwo Jima and then allow the Army 
counterpart the opposite privilege or 
restriction. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it should 
include Marines. The Marines are not 
trained on the ships and, so far as I 
know, the Marines who have been sent 
abroad have been trained for far more 
than 6 months. I doubt if any Marine 
replacements have been sent abroad 
without having received 12 months’ 
training. I do not believe that the ex- 
ception should apply to Marines. I my- 
elf think they should have 6 months of 
land training just like a soldier. A sailor 
on a ship has his friends around him, 
he is not subjected to individual attack, 
so to speak, and it seems to me he ought 
to be properly excepted from the entire 
provision, 

Mr. TYDINGS. And that would pre- 
vail whether he was a volunteer or an 
nductee? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I am only making 
& Suggestion, not proposing an amend- 
nent, 

_Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say to the 

enator from Ohio that, although the 
Navy has some training ships, there are 
not nearly enough training ships to af- 
ford 3 months’ training on training ships 
for all the men who come out of boot 
camp. 

Let "Is assume that a man leaves the 
Great Lakes boot camp. He is assigned 
and receives his orders to proceed to San 
Francisco to board the cruiser Cincin- 
nati. He goes aboard the cruiser Cin- 
cinnati. The cruiser Cincinnati is a 
combat ship. The minute it “hoists the 
hook” in San Francisco Harbor it be- 
comes a combat ship. He finishes train- 
ing aboard ship. If the Navy could not 
do that, it would have piled up in all 
the ports of embarkation men wl had 
finished boot training at Great Lakes or 
Farragut and who were waiting for 6 
months to elapse before they could board 
the ship to which they were assigned. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator must have misunderstood me. He 
is not telling me anything that I do not 
know. My suggestion was to insert the 
word “combat” before “vessels” so that 
it would be clear, beyond any question, 
that the men could be sent to combat 
vessels. That was my suggestion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps supporters to be reasonable. 
Only about 2 or 3 percent of the 500,000 
men in the Marine Corps have been in- 
ducted. The rest are volunteers. They 
have had superb training. They have 
had maximum training. The Navy may 
use some of those men, of course. It 
gets the pick of the volunteers. There is 
no more rugged service than that of the 
GI soldier who wades through the mud 
with his gun. He has the roughest time 
of all. This is an amendment for the 
benefit of the infantryman. Let us give 
the hard-pressed Infantry soldiers a 
little relief. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, we are as- 
suming a purely imaginary condition. 
As I understand, through an agreement 
with the Army, the Navy does not now 
get any men under 20 years of age. I 
venture the assertion that, as a matter 
of policy, all the younger men are going 
to the Army. It is my opinion that to- 
day there is not a seaman in the United 
States Navy under 19 years of age who 
has not had 6 months’ training. So we 
are assuming a perfectly imaginary con- 
dition. If, when the war turns in full 
force to the Pacific, such a thing as has 
been debated occurs, we can consider 
the matter again and repeal any laws 
which may hamper the operations of 
our armed forces, either on sea or on 
land. I am trying to view the problem 
in a realistic light. I venture the asser- 


tion that today there is not a man in 
the United States Navy under 19 years 
of age who has not had 6 months’ train- 
ing. So we are dealing with an imagi- 
nary situation. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. On the question of the 
number of inductees entering the naval 
service, last month the Navy got 29,541 
of the men who came in under selective 
service. 

Mr. 
ages? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot give the break- 
down by ages. Some of them were 18 
years of age. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand that 
since the first of the year the Navy has 
not received a man under 20 years of age. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s under- 
standing is incorrect. 

Mr. STEWART. No; I have the in- 
formation. 

Mr. HILL. Starting in October 1944, 
there were 24,247—— 

Mr. STEWART. What were their 
ages? We are dealing here only with 
men under the age of 19. 

Mr. HILL. I understand; but in that 
number there were bound to be some 
under the age of 19. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand not. 

Mr. HILL. The Selective Service has 
not culled out the men under 19. The 
Navy gets its proportionate part. 

Mr. STEWART. I have been in- 
formed to the contrary. 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senator’s in- 
formation is incorrect. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will permit the Sen- 
ator to complete his statement, after 
which I will decline to yield further. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to call attention to 
the fact that in the month of April the 
Navy received 27,500 inductees. 

In connection with the Marine Corps, 
and what it was to receive, I have before 
me a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy dated April 19, or Thursday of last 
week, addressed to Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate. Secretary Forrestal 
had this to say: 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. It 
is the experience of the Marine Corps, based 
on its combat record, that this training is 
adequate. 


One further word, and then I shall let 
the Senator from Maryland make his 
speech. Just as there must be training 
on ships for Navy men, so there must be 
training in divisions for Army men. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator just 
read referred to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HILL. The Marine Corps is very 
similar to the Army. When a man fin- 
ishes his boot training in the Navy, as 
the Senator from Washington has stated, 
he must be placed on a real, honest-to- 
God ship, to proceed with his training so 
that he can take his place as a part of the 
team on the ship. In the same way, when 
a man finishes his basic training in the 
Army, he must be placed in a division, 


STEWART. What were their 
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so that he may receive training which 
will enable him to take his place on the 
team, the team being the division. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, all I 
have to say about my own position is that 
I look with a great deal of favor on the 
effort by the military and the Congress 
to give every man—even those over the 
age of 18 or 19—6 months’ training before 
they are thrown into an active theater 
of war. as being in the best interests of 
ultimate victory. 

A moment ago the Senator from Ala- 
bama read certain figures, to the effect 
that in recent months, out of 8,000,000 
men in the Army, only 10,000 under the 
aze of 19, who had not had quite 6 
months’ training, were in combat areas, 
and sometimes in combat. It seems to 
me that the Army is trying to accomplish 
in practice what we are trying by law to 
compel it to do. I have reached the 
conclusion that perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the Army is dong what we wish 
to have done as well as it can be done. 

To begin with, there can be very little 
logic in requiring an inductee to have 6 
months’ training, and not requiring a vol- 
unteer to have 6 months’ training, if 
there is anything at all in training. 

Secondly, in my judgment it is just as 
important for a man over 19 years of age 
to have 6 months’ training as it is for a 
man under 19 years of ago to have such 
training. In my judgment, the man over 
20 years of age would need the 6 months’ 
training a great deal more than would 
the man who is 19 years of age. 

Sharing, as I do, the opinion of those 
who have sponsored these amendments, 
it is rather difficult for me to find the 
means of achieving the desired result 
much better than it is now being realized. 

The Marine Corps is quite similar to 
the Army. Its primary operation is to 
land somewhere and fight on land. Its 
greatest fame has been based upon such 
operations throughout its history, and 
throughout all the days of this war. 

I am not speaking in oppostion to this 
amendment, but I do not believe it prac- 
ticable in its present form, Nor doI be- 
lieve that it would ever be carried out on 
the field, because of situations which will 
arise which cannot be visualized at the 
time a man is assigned to a ship, regi- 
ment, or other unit. I believe that be- 
fore writing such a rigid requirement into 
law, it should be further considered. 
Considering the scope of the operations 
abroad, and the number of men over 
there who have not had 6 months train- 
ing, and who might have been utilized, I 
believe that the very fact that only 10,- 
000 men have had less than 6 months’ 
training is a high tribute to those who are 
directing our armies. 

As we know, the situation in the Navy 
is vastly different. The only way for a 
man to receive training in the Navy is to 
goonaship. There is no way in God’s 
world to learn how to fire the guns of a 
ship, or to be a part of the ship’s life, 
without serving on the ship. As the 
Senator from Washington has pointed 
out, if all of them were required to have 
6 months’ training first, there would be 
a 3 months’ hiatus when the training 
would virtually stop, and a man would 
not be progressing military-wise at all. 
Therefore I make the recommendation 
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that before we adopt the amendment, 
the committee should give it further 
study. We had better not adopt it in 
its present sketchy and indefinite form. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Sentor yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. I have been concerned 
with this question for some months. In 
February I spoke in the Senate concern- 
ing the case of a boy who was killed a 
little more than 5 months after he was 
inducted. Since that time I have re- 
ceived more than 3,000 letters from all 
over the United States, citing many 
similar cases. I have referred to some 
of them today—those who were killed at 
some time between 5 and 6 months after 
they were inducted into the Army. For 
a long time the Army said they needed 
17 weeks of training. Then they 
skimped it down to 15 weeks of training. 
Finally they got down in some cases to 
13 weeks of training. The regular rule 
was that just as soon as those boys re- 
ceived that training they were sent home 
on 10-day furloughs, and then they went 
to Camp Meade, and then immediately 
were shipped abroad. I do not know 
about the 10,000 who have been referred 
to, but I say that practically every 19- 
year-old boy who was inducted during 
the period from June to September fol- 
lowed the same course, and that thou- 
sands of them were sent abroad within 
four months from the time when they 
were inducted, and that many of them 
reached the front within 5 months from 
the time when they were inducted, and 
that many of them were wounded or 
killed after that time. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter I wrote to 
the Secretary of War on March 12, which 
I now read in part: 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: Since February 27, 
when I called attention in the Senate to the 
fact that many 18-year-old boys had been 
killed or wounded within 7 months— 


At that time I said 7 months, but these 
cases show it has been less than that— 


of the time when they were inducted into 
the Army, I have received literally thousands 
of letters protesting without exception 
against the apparent War Department policy 
of sending 18-year-old boys to the front 
immediately upon the completion of their 
basic 15 weeks’ training. Many instances 
have been cited ‘with clippings which show 
that a large number of boys have been killed 
or wounded less than 6 months after their 
induction, and long before they were i9 
years of age. 

When the first draft bill was passed, the 
statement was made that men could not be 
trained short of 15 months. Congress finally 
enacted legislation based on the theory that 
12 months was the proper period. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has stated 
that the bill was passed on the basis of 
the understanding that men could not 
be trained in less than 15 months. Ido 
not think the Senator should say that the 
theory was that men could not be trained 
in less than that period of time. The 
theory was that divisions could not be 
trained in less than 12 months’ time. As 
the Senator must know, there is.a vast 
difference between the training of an in- 
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dividual soldier and his preparation to 
become a member of a team and the 
training of the great team or division 
which constitutes 15,000 or 20,000 men’ 
There is the greatest difference in the 
world between training a team of 15,000 
or 20,000 men and training an individual, 
Mr. TAFT. That is quite true. It js 
quite true that General Marshall de. 
manded 18 months of training when we 
started. Subsequently he testified that 
he accepted 12 months’ training as g 
compromise, but that in his opinion 15 
months of training had always been nec. 
essary. Of course, that included the 
training of divisions. However, at that 
time he had the National Guard divisions 
all formed, and they were going to put the 
new trainees into the National Guard 
divisions. So we had at least started on 
the formation of new divisions. The 
actual situation is not at all clear from 
the testimony submitted at the time. 
The distinction was not one which was 
clearly made. 
When we argued whether an 18-year. 
old boy should be put into the Army, and 
when the argument was made that they 
were too young, the Army and everyone 
else said, ‘““Well, they will not go into com- 
bat service until they are 19 years old,” 
Perhaps they did not intend that, but 
that is what they said at that time. There 
was not a flat statement that such men 
could not be properly trained in less than 
12 months, if divisions had already been 
formed; but the implication was per- 
fectly clear to the people of the country 
that the men would be in the Army a 
year before they would go into active 
service. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I think all the state- 
ments to which the Senator from Ohio 
has referred were made, but I think they 
are subject to some misinterpretation, 
In appearing before the Appropriations 
Committee to obtain money for camps 
and training, General Marshall said that 
he had to start out with a very small 
trained force, that he had to dilute that 
force in order to extend it and train 
green men. He said that when he got 
those men adequately trained or ap- 
proximately trained, he had to dilute the 
force again, until he could bring about a 
reasonable degree of efficiency through- 
out the whole Army. 
After General Marshall has gotten 
what is basically a splendidly trained 
army, with division, brigade, army, and 
corps training thrown in, and with 
equipment in addition, he said it would 
not thereafter take the length of time 
to develop a good soldier that it would 
take in the beginning, when he had only 
a small trained army and millions of 
new men to train quickly, with the result 
that the dilution was so terrific that he 
could not get the desired efficiency in less 
than a year or 15 months. 
Mr. TAFT. At any rate, in the Sen- 
ate we adopted an amendment providing 
that no boy should be sent into combat 
service sooner than 1 year after he was 
inducted. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield. 





\Ir. HILL. I know the Senator from 
Ohio desires to be fair to General Mar- 
shall. I take strong exception to having 
he Senator create the impression that 
General Marshall ever said to the Senate 
or to the country that the individual sol- 
dier would receive or would require 12 
months of training. The truth is that 
when the question of lowering the age 
limit under the Selective Training and 
Service Act was before the Congress, 
vith the proposal that the age limit be 
reduced to 18 years, General Marshall 
wrote a letter to the then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Senator Reynolds, of North Caro- 
lina, under date of October 23, 1942, 
in which he said, among other things: 


A rifleman— 


Mr. President, who is a rifleman? He 
is the infantryman, the one we have been 
talking about all afternoon— 


A rifleman, when he finishes his 13 weeks 
of basic training, is prepared to take his place 
in an experienced squad at any time. If 8 
or 10 men in the squad have had team train- 
ing, the trained rifleman can be inserted in 
the squad without detriment either to him- 
self or to his unit. 

I could give you many other examples 
where it would be unnecessary and unde- 
sirable to hold a man out of a combat theater 
for 12 months. It would be almost impos- 
sible for the Army to operate under any such 
mandate. We would, in effect, have to put 
thousands upon thousands of men “on the 
shelf” after their essential training had been 
completed, before we could use them. In 
the Air Corps alone possibly 500,000 such 
men would be involved. 

Incidentally the Navy and the Marine Corps 
enlist men of 17, and I am told that the 
\verage age of the entire corps is below 20. 


He specifically said that he could give 
many instances when it would be un- 
desirable and unnecessary to hold men 
out of combat until they had received 
12 months of training. 

Mr. TAFT. However, Mr. President, 
we passed a bill providing that they 
should be held out of combat for 12 
months, and that bill went to conference. 
Subsequently we received the letter of 
October 23, 1942, from General Marshall, 
and also a letter from the President of 
the United States, addressed to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], 
reading as follows: 

My Dear Senator: Concerning the pro- 
posed legislation to lower the selective-serv- 
ice age now before the Senate, I have been 
told that several limitations will be pro- 
posed in the form of amendments. It ap- 
pears to me that the complicated adminis- 
tration necessarily involved ir the handling 
of large numbers of men in the Army as 
well as the urgent necessity for correcting the 
present deficiencies as to age, make it im- 
portant that limitations other than those 
now included in the bill be avoided. 


The emphasis was all on the difficulty 
of administration. While General Mar- 
Shall says that an individual can be 
trained in less than 12 months, he has 
indicated that after the basic training 
has been received he must be given some 
additional training; that he cannot step 
irom the pasic training directly into ac- 
‘ive combat. That is the policy which 


the Army has adopted within the past 
6 months, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There is another thing 
which the Senator must realize. He 
speaks about the emphasis being placed 
upon the difficulty of administration. 
When that letter was written in October 
1942, we had been at war for less than 
a year. We were then in the process of 
forming and activating new divisions. 
Nearly all those divisions had to be given 
anywhere from a year to 18 months of 
training. So our problem then was dif- 
ferent thanitisnow. That is the reason 
General Marshall at that time did not 
lay emphasis on the efficiency of divi- 
sions as he does today. The situation 
was entirely different. The Senator 
realizes that 212 years have passed since 
that letter was written. In the mean- 
time all our divisions have been sent 
overseas. 

Mr. TAFT. For the reasons which 
the Senator has stated I voted against 
the proposal to require 12 months’ train- 
ing. But at that time, and at no time 
since then, has anyone claimed that a 
man can be properly trained for active 
combat service in the Army in less than 
6 months. I do not believe the Senator 
can point to any statement made by any 
responsible official] of the Government to 
the contrary. They have said that at 
times it was necessary to use men who 
had not been properly trained; but, so 
far as I know, neither General Marshall, 
Secretary of War Stimson, nor any other 
prominent official of the Government has 
said up to this time that any man can 
be trained for the Infantry service in 
less than 6 months. 

Mr. HILL. General Marshall has 
never said that he had to use men who 
were not properly trained. He said that 
there were cases in which he had to use 
men who had not received a full 6 
months of training. But the Senator 
cannot refer to any statement made by 
General Marshall in which he said that 
men had been used in combat service 
who had not been properly trained. 

Mr. TAFT. I read from a letter which 
I sent to Secretary of War Stimson un- 
der date of March 12, 1944: 

I quite realize the mergency situation 
which arose in December, but the letters 
which I have received appear to show an 
almost uniform practice of sending 18-year- 
old replacements directly from the point of 
debarkation to the front. I wish to ask 
whether that practice cannot be changed so 
that young boys sent abroad may have some 
time and some training with units which 
are in reserve or behind the line, before they 
are actually sent into combat. The present 
practice appears on the surface to be not 
only unfair to the boys themselves but not 
very helpful to the units which receive green 
recruits in the midst of a battle. 

I should be obliged for such statement of 
War Department policy in this regard as you 
care to give me. 


In order to be completely fair, Mr. 
President, I desire to read the reply which 
I received from Secretary Stimson un- 
der date of March 31, 1944, which states 
the War Department’s case: 


DEAR SENATOR TAFT: I have your letter of 
March 12 regarding the replacement train- 
ing received by 18-year-olds and suggesting 
that these men be given additional train- 
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ing overseas before they arrive in combat 
areas. 

In my statement on the subject to the 
press on March 1, I mentioned, in passing, 
that oftentimes the Infantry replacements 
receive additional training overseas. A copy 
of the statement is attached for your in- 
formation. I also am enclosing two addi- 
tional statements which may provide a fur- 
ther understanding of the steps we have 
taken to insure proper training for Infantry 
replacements. You may find of particular 
interest the attached description of the di- 
vision reinforcement training center estab- 
lished at the instance of Maj. Gen. Terry 
Allen. I believe General Allen's comments 
bear directly upon your suggestion that the 
18-year-olds receive additional training over- 
seas. 


It seems to me that the Secretary 
admits in his letter that the military 
authorities are trying to provide the ad- 
ditional training, that it should be pro- 
vided, but that in order to be properly 
trained a man should have some train- 
ing with his unit overseas after he ar- 
rives if his training in this country has 
been of only 17 weeks’ duration. 

Secretary Stimson proceeds: 

I believe you are aware that our most 
pressing need from now on will be Infantry 
replacements. Our monthly calls on Selec- 
tive Service are 100,000 a month, which is 
barely enough to provide the necessary num- 
ber of men physically qualifie * for Infantry 
training. Actually, the full monthly quotas 
for which we have asked have not been pro- 
vided by the Selective Service System. The 
reasons for this are numerous. In order to 
meet our needs Selective Service had to screen 
and rescreen the remaining manpower in 
the Nation. Agricultural and industrial de- 
ferments have made large manpower blocks 
unavailable, with the result—and I believe 
this is not generally understood—that it is 
unavoidable that the younger age groups 
must be called and constitute a considerable 
percentage of those who are called. 

Since our most pressing need is for in- 
fantrymen, it likewise is absolutely neces- 
sary that the majority of the newly in- 
ducted men, including those in the younger 
age group, now enter Infantry training. 

In the final analysis, Infantry is the arm 
which wins battles. Likewise, it is the arm 
which suffers the heaviest casualties. In- 
fantry bore the brunt of the German of- 
fensive in the Ardennes. In order to with- 
stand that offensive it was necessary that 
infantry be used unstintingly. All available 
replacements were used to maintain the 
strength of the infantry units so that the 
fight could be successfully continued. As a 
result, the Ardennes offensive failed. 


I may say that I do not believe it can 
be shown that by putting these younger 
men in without having given them any 
training there was any material effect 
on the Ardennes offensive. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. How does the Sena- 
tor know that the Ardennes offensive did 
not fail because 18-year-old boys were 
there to help stop the Germans? 

Mr. TAFT. From all the testimony and 
statements I have heard on the part of 
the men who took part in the other war, 
an officer in combat would rather have 
20 men with previous training than 80 
men without it. I believe that they will 
say that replacements arriving in the 
middle of a battle are not of much help 
to them. 

Mr. McMAHON. I cannot understans 
how the Senator can put his judgment 
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against that of generals who were on 
the field of battle, and who have spoken 
with reference to the necessity of using 
the troops which were used. The fact 
remains that with the use of those troops 
the German offensive was stopped. Our 
officers did not put anybody into combat 
who was not needed, and they put every- 
body in on whom they could lay their 
hands. 

Mr. TAFT. If a unit which had been 
in reserve had been moved into the active 
sector, it might have had some effect on 
the outcome. However, I cannot believe 
that any military officer will say that the 
addition of a few raw recruits in the mid- 
dle of a battle has any actual effect on 
the result of the conflict. After talking 
with military men, I am quite willing 
to place my judgment on that point 
against that of Secretary Stimson even 
after he has talked with military men. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may say that I 
would much prefer to accept the judg- 
ment of men whom we have charged 
with the responsibility of leading our 
forces, than to accept the judgment of 
the Senator from Ohio upon the neces- 
sity of using men who are available. 

Mr. TAFT. I have never had any 
doubt that the Senator would prefer ac- 
cepting the judgment which he has indi- 
cated. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has not been disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
fairly obvious that the reason these men 
were all used, whether it did any good 
or not, was that the Army had made a 
gross miscalculation as to the number of 
infantrymen who were required. They 
have not trained enough infantrymen 
from the beginning, and they got them- 
selves into a hole, it is true. I do not 
think there would have been any differ- 
ence if we had placed the year’s train- 
ing requirement or the 6 months’ train- 
ing requirement in the law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Ohio is abso- 
lutely correct in that statement. When 
the Army makes a mistake, there is no 
Senator or citizen of the country who 
does not regret it, and we do not want to 
magnify it and call attention to it, be- 
cause really that will not do any good. 
But they did make a mistake as to the 
number of infantrymen required, and 
they had to take men out of the Air 
Corps and put them into the Infantry in 
order to get a sufficient number. That 
might not have been true except for the 
fact that our brave allies, who fought 
long and hard, did not have the men to 
put into the offensive, and we had to 
supply a great number of men in the 
actual fighting. 

I do not wish to go along with those 
who insist that the Army and the gen- 
erals never make mistakes, because they 
do make mistakes, just as the rest of us 
do. The American people are deeply 
concerned, because when the generals 
make mistakes, the American people 
have to pay for them with the lives of 
their sons. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator, and 
agree with him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the first part of the letter of the 
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Secretary of War. Does the Secretary 
of War in his letter say anything about 
the almost complete break-down of our 
intelligence service, which permitted the 
enemy to bring up a large army unob- 
served, and effect the Ardennes break- 
through? 

Mr. TAFT. No; that is not discussed. 
I now proceed with the letter, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

Our field commanders realize far better 
than anyone else that a replacement who 
has received additionl training in a quiet sec- 
tor or in a reserve unit is better than a re- 
placement who has not. 


That seems to me a perfectly clear 
statement, that we would be better off 
if these men did have 6 months’ training, 
or even longer, so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Ohio has referred to what happened in 
the last war. According to the Baker 
report, every American soldier who went 
overseas—and there were more than 
2,000,000, about 2,050,000, in fact—had 6 
months’ training before he went over- 
seas. Then those soldiers had 2 months’ 
additional training, and went into a quiet 
sector before they went into the line. 
The service seemed to have been better 
organized than it is at this time, even 
though we have sent 5,150,000 men over- 
seas, according to the report made in 
February. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is clear that 
everyone agrees that the training is nec- 
essary. The Secretary’s real answer is 
this: 

Unfortunately, during the past several 
months we have had few reserve units and 
fewer quiet sectors. Our field commanders 
have had no choice but to employ every 
means at their disposal, including replace- 
ments newly arrived. To forbid them to use 
all the means available in grave emergencies 
or when swift exploitation may mean great 
success would contravene every precept of 
successful military operations. Actually, our 
field commanders have generally followed the 
practice of giving replacements additional 
training in the theaters before they are com- 
mitted to battle. This was true in Tunisia 
and Italy, and is true when circumstances 
permit, in the active theaters today. Various 
reports from the European theater indicate 
that such training, when it can be given, is 
thorough and good. You will note the in- 
tensiveness of the program in the attached 
comments of General Allen. Another exam- 
ple is a recent report from the Mediterranean 
theater which states that divisions in the 
Fifth Army have an assigned overstrength of 
5,000 men which was deliberately ordered so 
that future replacements for those divisions 
might be provided the additional training to 
which you refer. 

It must always be borne in mind in time 
of war, however, that emergencies, which are 
the rule and not the exception, will at times 
prevent such training overseas, and in such 
cases our commanders must not be hampered 
by arbitrary restrictions. They must be al- 
lowed to use all means under their control in 
the manner in which their best Judgment 
dictates. 

Our opposition to the statutory training 
restriction to which you refer was not based 
solely upon our desire to avoid administra- 
tive difficulties involved in the retention of 
young soldiers for specified periods in the 
United States, This played a part, of course, 
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since the administrative difficulties woulg 
have been enormous, Our greatest concern 
was derived from our knowledge that re. 
current, urgent needs would develop for aq. 
ditional manpower during emergencies yy. 
avoidable in war. These emergencies have 
occurred. This is now the peak of our na. 
tional effort, and we are straining our entire 
replacement system in an effort to meet the 
manpower demands overseas. There doubt- 
less would have been catastrophic results had 
our hands been tied by a statutory restric. 
tion during these past critical months. 


Mr. President, I think Secretary Stim- 
son makes the strongest statement that 
can be made, but it does not convince 
me. In the first place, he admits the 
soldiers should have this training if we 
want them to be good fighters. It does 
not convince me, because I believe very 
strongly that if the Army were properly 
organized, if they had had in the statute 
in the beginning this provision, the 6 
months’ restriction, no boys would have 
been sent abroad before they had been 
in the Army 6 months, we would not 
have cut down the 17 months, and we 
would have found the necessary replace- 
ments among the 1,400,000 men who, the 
Secretary said on March 30, were in this 
country marked for shipment overseas, 
ready, almost, to go Overseas, men of all 
ages, so that, so far as I can see, it was 
completely unnecessary to send the 18- 
year-old boys overseas in order to pro- 
vide the replacements. It is perfectly 
clear to me that they did not need to go, 
that the Army did not have to have them 
under the circumstances, and that there 
was no tremendous emergency which re- 
quired that, except that they happened 
to be the men at that particular point at 
that time. 

So far as I know, I have never received 
a letter indicating that any boy had gone 
into combat in the Pacific area with less 
than 6 months training. There have 
been boys in the Atlantic area shipped 
abroad after 4 or 5 months, but so far as 
I know, I have received no letter stating 
that any boy was injured in 6 months, or 
even 8 months, from the time he was in- 
ducted and sent to the Pacific area. I 
see no reason why that policy cannot be 
established in the European theater. If 
there was a crisis, the crisis is over; and 
the amendment provides no serious re- 
striction. 

The marines get combat training at 
home. They are taken to California 
and spend 2 or 3 or 4 months practicing 
landing on various islands which have 
been set aside for that purpose. There 
is no reason I can see why soldiers can- 
not be treated in the same way in some 
combat training in the United States, 
even if there are not any activated 
divisions. 

Certainly we are not asking anything 
unusual when we ask that a man shal! 
have at least 6 months’ training before 
he is actually sent into combat service. 
I do not believe any Army officer wil! 
say that a man sent in without 6 months’ 
training is adequately trained for the 
combat service to which we are sending 
him. It is not fair to him, it is not fair 
to the unit. If properly organized in 
advance, any intelligent policy should 
require that the men who actually go into 
battle be adequately trained for the task 
they are sent to perform. 





MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ATROCITIES 
IN EUROPE 


iILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
ition and ask unanimous consent 
; present consideration. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read the resolution. 

» legislative clerk read as follows: 
reas General of the Army Dwight D. 
hower, Supreme Commander of the Al- 
xneditionary Forces in Europe, requested 
io on April 19, 1945, that Members of 
ress go to Europe for personal inspection 
conditions of unspeakable horror at 
concentration camps for - political 


The 


1ereas, in response to the invitation of 
r Department that six Members of the 
yo to Europe in accordance with the 
of Genera: Eisenhower, the following 
vers of the Senate have gone to Europe: 
senator from Kentucky, Mr. BARKLEY; 
nator from Georgia, Mr. GEorGE; the 
r from Utah, Mr. THomas; the Senator 
Illinois, Mr. Brooks; the Senator from 
Mr. WHERRY; and the Senator from 
‘husetts, Mr. SALTONSTALL; and 
reas it is important that the Senate 
in official and permanent record con- 
the conditions in such camps and 
ning the treatment otherwise accord- 
the Germans, and their allies in Europe, 
the present war to political prisoners 
other civilians in the areas occupied by 
Therefore be it 
lved, That the Members of Senate 
imed are hereby constituted a com- 
e of the Senate; and such committee is 
yy authorized and directed to make a 
nd investigation with respect to the 
nt accorded by the Germans, and 
s in Europe, during the present war 
cal prisoners and to other civilians 
areas occupied by them. The com- 
hall report to the Senate from time 
» the results of its study and investi- 
together with such recommendations 
ems advisable, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. nips mong at this 
Iam compelled to object to the re- 
for present consi Satan of the 
it10n. 
HILL. Mr. Pres 
hold his 


} 


dent, will the 

r wit! objection for a 
t? 

r. WHITE. Yes. 

Ir. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 

senator yield? 


will 


HILL. I yield. 
TYDINGS. shall vote for the 
tion if it comes to a vote. How- 


r, I think it is a bad precedent for 
bers individually to appoint what 
rds turns out to be a Senate com- 
ind then after the committee is 
nted, initiate the formal proceed- 
ind make the committee an entity of 
Senate. Some time ago four or five 
rs were selected and became an 
ty of the Senate, and went around 
world, without really any Senate ac- 
I think members of the Foreign 
ons Committee without regard to 
y, who were deserving of support 

mn momentous events were taking 


rua 


have been overlooked in some 
Hereafter, I think the Senate 
uld be wise if it were to discontinue 


e committees 
the name of 


practice of having thes 
are self-appointed in 
ar, HATCH. Mr. 
tor yield? 
’. HILL, I yielc 
XCI——231 


President, will the 


“-e 
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Mr. HATCH. I certainly feel at lib- 
erty to reply to the Senator from Mary- 
land on this question, because it was 
upon my suggestion earlier today, per- 
haps inadvertently made, that the reso- 
lution was drafted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
is a good one. 

Mr. HATCH. I think so too. I wish 
to say in behalf of the Senate of the 
United States and the Members who 
heve gone overseas, that I know person- 
ally that the majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLey! went 
overseas against his wishes, against 
every personal claim a man might have 
I do not want to go into the personal 

atters. If it is insisted upon, I will do 
so. I wish to say with respect to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]) that 
there never has been a braver man in 
the Senate of the United States than he. 
If Senators want me to go into details 
about him I will do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no disposition 
to asperse the Senator from Georgia or 
the Senator from Kentucky or any other 
member of the committee. I am calling 
attention not to the character of its 
personnel, but to the manner of its ap- 
pointment. Ido not like to have a com- 
mittee appointed after it has left the 
country on official business as the com- 
mittee of the Senate. That ought to 
precede its departure if it is to represent 
the Senate. Otherwise they go as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of 
this body. 

I am not criticizing in the slightest way 
-_ member of the committee. I grant 

rat a better committee could not have 
en selected. “he ne int I make is that 
it ought to have been appointed by the 
Chair or selected by some committee in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted, and 
not by one-man procedure. 

Mr. Hi ATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HII L. I yield 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to add one fur- 
ther thought. I was very earnest about 
this matter earlier today because I knew 
something about the conditions under 
which these Senators went overseas. I 
do not agree and never have agreed to 
any department of Government appoint- 
ine any Member of the Senate of the 
United States upon a committee. But I 
know the emergency which arose, and 
the conditions under which these Sena- 
tors went to Europe. As servants of the 
Senate they went at their own personal 
sacrifice. 

Mr. President, I say that in now adopt- 
ing the resolution, thus ordering the Sen- 
ators to go and giving them authority, 
the Senate honors itself, whereas if ji 
rejects the resolution or if objection is 
made to its consideration, the Senate 
dishonors itself and dishonors it own 
representatives. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. 
Senator from Alabam 

Ir. HILL. I yield 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Mexico has used harsh language. 

Mr. HATCH. No, Mr. President. 


I think the resolution 


will 





President, will the 
a yield to me? 


fr 


ov») 


Mr. WHITE. The Senatecr has used 
harsh language both with respect to 
whatever the Senator from Kentucky did 
and with respect to my participation in 
the action. 

Mr. HATCH. Did I use 
guage? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, we have 
been using language rather loosely here. 
We have talked about a committce, but 
I want to assure the Sen th 
Senator from Kentucky |Mr. B'rKev] 
knows what his authority is, and he 
knows the limitations of his authority. 
He Knows that without Senate authority 
he could not appoint a committee of the 
Senate or a subcommittee of the Senate. 
Difficult as some may find it to helieve, I 
have been a Member of the Congress 
long enough to know that I could not 
name a committee of the Senate or 
members of a committee. 

What we have done in fact is to ree- 

ommend Members of this body to go as 
a group to Germany. hey have not 
been named officially as a committee of 
this body. Neither the Senator from 
<entucky nor the Senator from Maine 
would presume to claim to have such 
authority or, if they had such authority, 
would presume to act upon it 

Mr. Seakdenk, li t me say a further 
word. I objected to the consideration 
of the resolution largely because of the 
interest taken in the matter by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fou.ettTe). 
So far as I personally am concerned, I 
have no substantial objection 
olution itself. I simply feel that after 
the act has been done, after men 
have been recommended to the War De- 


harsh lan- 


to the r 


S- 


partment by the majority Il r and by 
me, after they have gone, and are now 
on foreign soil, I think adontion of the 
esolution is rather an unnec ry act. 


I know of nothing that it accomplishes 
I hink the Senat r 


ors who are n 


solicitation of the War Depart- 


at the 


ment, and who went, a } Senator 
from New Mexico has , with great 
reluctance on their part— i I affirm 
that statement without reservation, for 
I do not know of a single ¢ of the six 
Senators who did not a ) th 
this group with the very ; relue- 
tance—I think they ar oing to feel 
keenly that they have been s1 d to 
a vote of censure if we ad resolu- 
tion. They are overseas. T! are on 
the soteoe By this time they probably 
have undertaken pane | en » the 
kind of survey - for which they were in- 
ed to go overseas. If I had my wa 

I would leave the matter ri 

I have objected to con f 1 of the 
resolution for the time bei hecause, 
is IJ said, the Senator from W ynsin 
has expressed great inte n it. 
Whether he would pu the matter 
beyond the pr t ob [ do not 
know. I do not want to, but Iam 
going to consent to the « n of 
this matter in the absence: t Senator 
from Wiecefain. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. P nt, I h to 
1y in connection with t yn 
that a good many Sen f ren 
to me today exp! rongiy 
] feeling that sine nittee, 
or this group of S perhaps I 
should say, has gone ove! ise of 
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an urgent request from General Eisen- 
hower, the commanding general of our 
armed forces in Europe, to make this 
very important and historic investiga- 


tion, it ought to be a committee of the 
Senate, it ought to have the added 
streneth, shall I say, which it would 
have es a committee of the Senate, so 
that the report which it might make 
will be the report of a committee of 
the Senste, and be made to the Senate, 
rather then for the Senators to go 
simply as individuals, so to speak, who 
accepted an invitation from the War De- 


partment and report as individuals. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANULER I intended to sup- 
port the scnator's regulation. Why does 
the Senatcr think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky introduced his resolution today? 
I was not a party to the appointments, 
and I regret that some consideration 
was not given to the attempt which I 
made to place the action on a basis 
which could be justified. 

Vith respect to the only trips of this 
nature which I have taken, one was 
authorized by the Senate, and the other 
was authorized by my committee. I be- 
lieve that if a committee authorizes a 
Senator to make a trip, and he can make 
the necessary arrangements, it is none 
of the business of the Senate, if he is 
traveling on committee business. I be- 
lieve that the committee has sufficient 
authority. 

I am sorry that the acting majority 
leader and other Senators who cooper- 
ated with him did not accept the resolu- 
tion which I offered in good faith. Isaid 
it was not competitive. The resolution 
provided fer representatives of the Sen- 
ate and of the House. If the Senator 
intends to press his resolution, I will sup- 
port it. However, I believe that the 
Senate might have given more consider- 
ation to the honest and faithful attempt 
on my part to deal with the situation 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. HILL. As I stated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, I find 
myself very much in sympathy with his 
resolution. As I understood his resolu- 


tion, it would establish what we might 
call a permanent commission on war 
crimes. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Those who are over 
there now could have been members. 

Mr. HILL. The members were to have 
been appointed by the President of the 
United Staies. The resolution provided 
for certain personnel, and covered a field 
perhaps not at all covered by the group 
which has now gone to Europe. 

Mir. CHANDLER. I believe that the 


’ 


aie em could have been worked out. 

M HIT ‘L. I think it can be worked 
oui. 

Mr. pe ANDLER. I wish the Senator 
would uncertake to do it. 

Mr. Hil I felt that if we were to 
establish a permanent commission, more 
consideratisn should be given to the 
question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Serator yield? 

Mr. HTL. I yield. 


Mr. WHITE. The whole situation is 
most embarrassing to me, because I can- 


.or perhaps 
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not miss the plain implication of some 
of the things which have been said. I 
wish to add the suggestion that we let 
this question go over until tomorrow. 
So far as I am concerned, when tomor- 
row comes I shall not interpose objec- 
tion to consideration of the resolution, 
although I believe it to be unwise. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to make 
an observation about the situation. As 
I understand, last Saturday morning— 
Friday night—an urgent 
message was received from General 
Lisenhower, requesting that 12 men be 
sent from the Membership of both 
Houses of the Congress to view what he 
described as conditions of inhumanity, 
and so forth, in Germany which were 
beyond any description which had been 
sent here by the newspapers. He asked 
that those men come at once, in order 
that they might view the situation first- 
hand. He stated that certain things were 
being held in status uo until they could 
arrive. There were some things that 
could not be delayed very long. So time 
was of the essence. Time was an ele- 
ment which had to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

If those men had waited until today, 
when the Senate and House convened, 
so that Members of the committee could 
be selected by the two Houses, a full day, 
a day and a half, or perhaps even two 
full days of valuable time would have 
been lost. The renuest came from Gen- 
era! Eisenhower, the commander in 
chief of the forces in the European area. 
I think it was well responded to. Whom 
should the War Department contact to 
have this request complied with, other 
than the leaders in the House and Sen- 
ate? 

The question is whether we shall ap- 
prove what Senate and House leaders did 
in our absence, so to speak. So far as I 
am concerned, I would not want the Sen- 
ate to vote as to whether or not I should 
go over there. I would not want to make 
the trip. I believe that the right men 
went. Other men just as well qualified 
could have been selected. But it was a 
matter of acting in an emergency, and 
using the best discretion. I believe that 
we should ratify and confirm, without 
criticism, what has been done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not possible that this 
resojiution can be printed and passed 
over until tomorrow? It is apparent 
from the wording of the resolution that 
the request came from General Eisen- 
hower on last Thursday. It could have 
been brought to the attention of both 
Houses on Friday. Just why that was 
not done, I do not know. I do not know 
that anyone else knows. But it seems to 
me that there is a great deal in what the 
Senator ftom Maine has said. Passing a 
resolution of this nature after the com- 
mittee has already departed might be 

regarded more as a@ reprimand than as 
a grant of authority. 

I have no desire to censure Members 
of the Senate who have gone on the trip. 
I believe that the War Department is 
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subject to censure. In the first place. 1 
believe that the appointment of a con. 
gressional committee should be ap. 
nounced by someone in authority in Con. 
gress, and not by the War Department 
as I understand was done. Neither do 
I understand the reason why the Vay 
Department hand-picked 15 or 20 ; 
lishers and editors to take over there. 
when, as I understand, several hundre- 
representatives of American news spape 
are already on the ground. The whole 
thing has an air of mystery about it. 
from the time the message from Geneva] 
Eisenhower was received on Thursday 
up to the present moment. It seems t: 
me that passing this resolution might be 
considered complimentary, or it micht 
not be considered complimentary to - e 
committee. I should like to think it o; 
before voting on it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, after the 
distinguished Senator from Maine made 
the statement which he did, namely, that 
he did not wish to agree to the resolu- 
tion at this time in the absence of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
it was my intention to withdraw my re- 
quest. A number of Senators were on 
their feet asking me to yield. I did not 
wish to be discourteous to them and de- 
prive them of the opportunity to ask 
questions. That is the reason why I did 
not immediately withdraw the resolu- 
tion. But, Mr. President, in view of what 
the Senator from Maine has said, I with- 
draw the resolution temporarily. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to make it per- 
fectly plain, lest there be any misunder- 
standing, that Iam not making my point 
because of any personal desire I might 
have in connection with this trip, becau 
frankly it would have been impossible for 
metogo. I would not have wanted to be 
invited to go, because I might have felt 
that it was my duty to go, even though it 
would have involved very great incon- 
venience, 

Furthermore, I should like to point 
at the risk of reiteration, that I am 1 
reflecting on the membership of the 
Senate or on the majority leader 
minority leader in dealing with what 
they might have considered to be 
emergency. However, I am most em- 
phaticaily and unrelentingly protesti: 
the appointment of a committee ex } 
facto. I dao not think it is a wise policy !o1 
the Senave to adopt. If we are to have 
standing committees or special comm!t- 
tees, they should be created in the rezu- 
lar manner. I can well appreciate that 
the leaders on both sides acted in 2n 
emergency on what they considered to be 
a very difficult problem, and I do not in- 
tend any personal criticism. However, 
the establishment of the committee in 
the way in which it has been done might 
be considered a precedent. I wish to 
register my personal protest against if 
being considered a precedent. So farasI 
am concerned, it will rot be a precedent. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Like other Senators, 
I desire it to be cistinctly understood that 
nothing I shall scy in the few minutes 

























upy is intended to be, or is in 
htest degree a reflection upon 
n who were delegated to go upon 
ily important mission. In the 
my judgment is that, even 
this resolution has been with- 
in view of the observations which 
n made, it is well to point out 
e is no need for and that 
uld have been ample justifica- 
its rejection, had it been con- 
| by the Senate. The delegation 
gone forth needs no authority 
is body to make the examina- 
h is proposed to be made. It 
ve its authority, obviously, from 
r Department—from the Army— 
not necessary that it be clothed 
y indicium of authority from the 
in order to carry out that highly 
ant mission. It seems to me that 
undertaking either to adopt or 
or otherwise determine what 
be done with a resolution such 
proposed by the Senator from 
the Members of the Senate 
make a thorough determination 
surrounding the selection 
delegation. Ialso 
that nothing we ich I have said 
ch I shall say shall be regarded 
htest reflection on the majority 
the minority leader, as the 
ader will well realize in just 
It seems to me that there 
a situation under which we 
‘tion along the lines of that 
i by the Senator from Alabama. 
nee, if there were an immediate 
which arose after a Friday 
the Senate, and if the majority 
and minority leader then acted 
ith, as they undoubtedly di 
sent case, and if the selection 
made, I can see very strong 
for the adoption of some such 
if there was any afiirmative 
1e the members of the dele- 
ith authority. 
urn to the statement that I think 
; no need whatsoever for the reso- 


but I realize - at there might be 


iacts 
members of the 


emergency situ: r1tion so that it 
necessary or desirable to clothe 

t with some such authority. 
7 in about the timing of the 


d I doubt very much whether 
Me mbers of ‘the Senate are. 
1 the Senator from Vermont 


hat the message from General 
or some word from him had 
t on Friday, but on Thursday. 
od our minority leader—and I 
aie of the correctness of what 
) say that the word came from 

nhower on Friday afternoon. 
€ was in session Friday after- 
! wre not heard any statement 
F the news came to the ma- 


1d the minority leader be- 

was taken or after it was 

1 the one hand. I v thet if 
ac on of 1ergenc 

tire rece We Ué } en, I 

A 1d he it yuld be en- 


for our body this afternoon 

my a resolution designed to 
committee with authority, 

en then i fail to see any neces- 

uch authority. On the other 
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hand, if the War Department could have 
given the Senate the right to select the 
committee before the taking of the recess 
on Friday afternoon, but if it failed to do 
so, in my judgment we should not under 
any circumstances adopt this delegation 
as an Official delegation of the Senate 
of the United States. 

As I view the situation, more than this 
immediate incident is involved. To my 
mind a very important re is in- 
volved, one to which the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. ‘Mees | re- 
ferred earlier today, namely, establishing 
the precedent that the War Depart- 
ment itself, a branch of the executive 
department of the Government, may 
undertake to select the representatives 
of the legislative department who shall 
represent it or shall make the investiga- 
tion to which reference has been made. 
To my mind, the situation involves a 
danger in respect to having the executive 
departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment ignore the Senate. If the fact is 
that the War Department had no oppor- 
tunity to make the situation known to 
us before the recess was taken on Friday, 

gut failed to do _ so, bor situation 
involves the danger of establishing a 
precedent for the War ceccatanae to 
select two Members of our body, regard- 
less of however outstanding they are or 
whatever position they occupy, to make 
an inve tiga tion for the Senate of tl! 
United & 

a a 1 think it is very important 
in connection with this matter to ascer- 
tain when the War Department received 
the news of the desire of General Hisen- 
hower to have such a delegation sent 
abroad, whethe was communi- 
cated to any Member of the Senate be- 
fore or after the recess was taken on Firi- 
day, whether the War Depariment 
gested that the selection be made by the 
majority and minority leaders of our 
body, and whether the War Department 
suggested, perchance, who should be on 
the delegation, or any portion of the 
membership of the delegation. 

So, Mr. President, I rise at this 
state that, in my opinion, it was appre- 
priate that the resolution be withdrawn. 
To my mind there is no need for it; in 
the second place, I believe we ere in the 


r the news 


Suge 


time to 


possession of vastly in a ‘ient facts to 
enable us to form a ju nent in regard 
to the matter; an t ] 





situation such as tl 
moment ago may ex 
would be a dangerou anc improp: r 
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ecutive department of the Government 
ie Members or Representatives 
of Go 
who would undert » to spe ok fo r 
Me mbers of this body, or who at 
east would be considered 
it to GO SO. 
o, Mr. President, I am very happy 
that the resolution has been withdrawn. 


ich c 


egislative department 


as naving 
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om 
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Mr. AIKEN. AVa Pre aent, 
Senater yield? 

Mr. HILt. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply wish to say that 
the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Alabama states that on April 19 
an urgent message was received from 
General Eisenhower. That was Thurs- 
day. So it would appear that the War 
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d have consult 
rs of the 


Department coul 
the leade 
Senate took a 
noon, had the 
minded. 
For that 


d with 
Senate before the 
recess on Friday fter- 
War Depariment been so 


reason, it appea! 


if anyone is subject to censure, is no 
the Members of the Senate, wno have 
gone in performance of their duties as 


they see them, but it is the Wal 
ment, for its i ilure to consult with the 
Sen aie » before 
the dele colin 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
Was unavoidably absent from the Capitol 
aoe fora few minutes. I understood 
hat my name came into the discussion. 
tt was reported to me that the able senior 
Senator from Maine said he could not 
agree to submission or consideration of 
the re solution in my absence. Inasmuch 
as my name has been mentioned, I think 
perhaps I should state very briefiy my 
position on this matter. Per! 
now reaping the appropriate penalties 
i laving offered some unsolicited ad- 
vice to both the minority leader and the 
acting majority leader. I emphasize 
that it was unsolicited; but it seemed to 
me that under the circumstan under 
which the committee was selected, the 


selecting the Members olf 


committee was properly selected and it 
could perform all the functions des red 
by General Eisenhower and the War De- 


partment; 
concerned, 
nel and a 
lrom 


and so far as I was - 
I felt that a very able person- 

properly-selected personnel 
both sides of the aisle | 

but it seemed to me i 
Not possible by retroactive action to 
change the character of the commiitee. 


The only unsolicited advice I offered 





was that no resolution should d 
i iew of th e fact that other Senators 
had earlier in the day indicated that 
they did not think such action would be 
taken. I took that position because ob- 
viously the oht ction of a sin Senator 
would prevent even the subn ion of the 
resolution until there had been an ad- 
journment of the Senate. So it seemed 
to me, in view of the obvious importance 
of che mission of the commit , that it 
would be a mistake to have the Senate 
spend 2 or 3 days in de! - ont status 
of the Members of t comn . be- 
cause their status has nothing to do, so 
far as I can see, with the mi 1 upon 
which they are now emb 
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the penalty visited upon those who rush 
in whore engels fear to tread. 

Mr. HATCH. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Now Mexico. 
Ir. HATCH. 


ee ae ie 
1 icW WOTG 


Mr. President, I wish to 
to what I have already 


I think the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Wutir! said thet the Senator from New 
Mexico hed spoken rather harshly con- 

1e action of the acting major- 


r and the acting minority lead- 
ino so, 

‘ TE. My. President, I did not 
* to the acting majority leader or 
the acting minority leader, but the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
I thoucht there was a tone of castiga- 
tion in the Senator’s voice. 

Mir. HATCH. I assure the Senator 
from Maine that nothing of the kind was 
intended. Mr. President, I approve the 
action of the minority leader and the ac- 
tion of the majority leader. Earlier in 
the dav I stated that I approved the 
choice of the committee which had been 
mace. I did not wish to speak for the 
2epublican side of the Chamber, and 
perhaps I did not pay as high a compli- 
ment to the Members on that side as I 
did to the Members on this side. I 
thought the Members on the other side 
could sneak for themselves. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield, I will speak of the at- 
tainments of the minority members of 
the committee. 

Mr. HATCH. I did say that in my 
opinion they were well chosen. How- 
ever, I pointed out that on this side of 
the Chamber a better group could not 
have been selected to go from the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate than was se- 
lected. I reaffirm that statement of be- 
lief. 

Mr. President, I had no criticism to 
make of anyone. I knew these Members 
were embarking on what was perhaps a 
perilous, unpleasant, and disagreeable 
task. They were taking the journey in 
response to what they thought were the 
Gemands of the commander in chief in 
the European theater of the war, General 
Eisenhower. I approved it. I was ut- 
terly surprised and dumbfounded—in 
fact, I was dismayed when I came onto 
the floor of the Senate today and heard 
the quibbling which was taking place in 
regard to this matter. I thought that 
this great body should have arisen as one 
man, endorsed the selection of the com- 
mittee, and said that it is our committee, 
that we would back our majority leader 
and our minority leader in the selection 
of the men who were on their way abroad 
at the risk, perhaps, of their lives in the 
performance of a most disagreeable duty. 

Mr. President, apparently that was a 
very naive thought for me to entertain. 
I have been a Member of the Senate for 
12 years, and I thought I understood the 
Senate. But Ido not understand it. At 
least, I do not understand why any Mem- 
ber should object to this resolution— 
with all due respect to my friend the 
Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. LA FoL- 
LETTE |—when already the authority and 
the right of this committee to make the 
trip has been detracted from by the re- 
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marks made here on the floor of the 
Senate. Weare now meekly sitting down 
and saying, “Let the detractors detract.” 
Very well. If that be the will of the 
Senate, I have nothing else to say ex- 
cept that, as one Member of the Senate, 
I approve this resolution—it is my reso- 
lution, I may say—wholeheartedly. The 
request was made by General Eisen- 
hower for a committee of Congress to 
visit the European theater and observe 
for themselves the terrible and awful 
things which have been taking place 
with reference to the treatment of Amer- 
ican soldiers. I approve his request. 
That is my resolution. 

I approve the action of the majority 
leader and the minority leader in se- 
lecting the committee which was selected 
to represent this body. I am not saying 
anything about the other House. That 
side of the Capitol does its own work. 
But, so far as I am concerned, I give full 
authority to this committee to do the 
work which has been laid out for it to 
cdo. Other Senators may do as they wish. 

Mr. President, the Senate may stand 
on its prerogatives. Once a distin- 
guished President of the United States 
said—well, I shall not now quote what he 
said, but shall do so on another occasion. 
However, Mr. President, I am not in- 
terested in technicalities. Never would I 
consent for 1 moment to the War De- 
partment, the Interior Department, or 
any other Department of the Govern- 
ment, selecting as a committee any 
Members of this body. It just happened 
that an emergency situation arose, and 
the Senate leaders met it in the best pos- 
sible way, a Way which is not open to ob- 
jection or to exception. 

I assume full responsibility, I may say 
to the Senator from Alabama, and I 
urged him to submit his resolution. It is 
a resolution of confidence with respect to 
our own colleagues. I told the Senator 
that if he did not submit it I would, and 
I would have done so. Iam willing to do 
it now. The Senator has withdrawn it 
for the day. That is his privilege. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator recognizes, of 
course, that we cannot obtain action on a 
resolution of this nature at the present 
time without unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATCH. Iso understand. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that he has voiced ab- 
solutely my sentiments in this matter. 
Here was the commander in chief of our 
armies in Europe, who had found a situa- 
tion there of such consequence and of 
such importance that he felt that a com- 
mittee of representative Senators should 
come there and observe the situation 
with their own eyes. He cabled to the 
War Department asking that such a com- 
mittee come immediately. We know why 
he said “immediately”. It was because 
the conditions in those concentration 
camps are so horrible that death will wipe 
out much of that evidence of horror with- 
in the next few hours of time. If the 
committee were to see the situation in 
its true light and be in position to bring 
back to the Congress and to the people of 
America a true report and an accurate 
picture of what the situation is in those 
prison camps, it was necessary for the 
committee not to hesitate, not to delay, 
but to go immediately. 
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Mr. HATCH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I shall yield in a moment 

Mr. HATCH. I had not finished my 
remarks. ; 

Mr. HILL. Because of the urgent re. 
quest and insistence on the part of the 
War Department that the committee be 
appointed, and that it go abroad im. 
mediately the selections were made and 
the committee departed. As the Sena. 
tor from New Mexico has well said, the 
members of the committee went con. 
trary to their own personal wishes, con- 
trary to their personal welfare, we may 
say, and contrary to what they wished 
todo. They felt that a situation of this 
kind, of such importance and conse. 
quence to the country and to the future 
of the Nation, should be attended to im- 
mediately, and they accepted the ap. 
pointments. They put aside their per- 
sonal feelings their personal desires, 
their own comfort and wishes in the 
matter, and departed for Europe. They 
had no time to stop to debate, to call 
meetings of Senators and to consult 
them. Perhaps, although I am sure, 
from what the Senator from Maine said 
this morning, he consulted with as many 
Senators on his side of the aisle as he 
could, and I am sure the distinguished 
majority leader, although I was not in 
the city at the time, consulted with those 
who were available on this side of the 
aisle. 

Now these Senators have gone to per- 
form a duty for our country. They have 
gone to answer an urgent call from the 
commander of our forces in Germany, 
and certainly nothing should go out from 
this body which would carry to the Amer- 
ican people, to our allies, or to others 
across the seas, the intimation that any- 
one on this floor is in any way critical of 
the fact that these Senators have gone, 
or does not realize the importance of the 
mission on which they are engaged, or 
the necessity for their going, and it 
should not go out that we do not send 
with them the best wishes of every Mem- 
ber of this body for the success of their 
mission. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President I had not 
quite concluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. To 
whom does he yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not yield for any 
purpose right new. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama Fas the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. He yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has not yielded to anyone. ‘To 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico, and I am sure he will make 
his remarks brief, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I though! 
the Senator from Alabama had yielded 
to me. I am sorry if I misunderstood 
him, 

The only thing I desired to add was 
that when I expressed my own personal 
opinion—and I said it was merely one 
Senator speaking—I wanted the word 
to go out to the nations of the world that 
I know whereof I speak, in expressing my 
confidence in this committee of the Sen- 


Mir. President, will the 
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f the United States, when I say I 

- not one voice, and I do not speak 

majority of the Senate, but I ven- 

to say I speak for at least three- 

hs of the Senate of the United 

_ and if these Senators had a 

e, they would speak by their votes 
nilar voice. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
eed to the consideration of executive 
rhe motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
itive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
hefore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submitting 

ral nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, 

e the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 

the Judiciary: 

Bernard J. Flynn, of Maryland, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Maryland; 
and 

W. Bruce Matthews, of Maryland, for ap- 
pointment as United States marshal for the 
District of Columbia, vice John B. Colpoys, 
deceased. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Leon O. Boling, to be postmaster at Mc- 
Cleary, Wash. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of committees, 
the clerk will proceed to state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 

indry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Navy nominations be confirmed 

n bloc. 

lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Navy nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
undry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Marine Corps nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
ut objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
‘hat the President be immediately noti- 
fic d of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fled forthwith. 
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RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 24, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 23 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


Capt. Carl F. Holden, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 10th day 
of August 1943. 

Capt. Edwin T. Short, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Samuel P. Jenkins, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Alexander S. Wotherspoon, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander of a transport squad- 
ron, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Harvey E. Overesch, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Hawaiian 
Sea Frontier, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Richard W. Bates, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, motor torpedo boat squad- 
rons, United States Pacific Fleet, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Clyde B. Camerer to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as district medical officer, Fourteenth 
Naval District. 

William W. Warlick to be a commodore in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving on the staff (logistics) of the 
commander in chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas, and until re- 
porting for other permanent duty. 

Ruthven E. Libby to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as senior naval member of the Joint 
War Plans Committee, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 


IN THE MARINE CorRPS 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 
Walter R. Bartosh John R. Fields 
Robert E. Johnson Wilcie A. O’Bannon 
Thomas J. Cushman, William R. Morrison 
Jr. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ola B. Jones, Crowder. 
Leonard B. Robinson, Moss Point. 
Sam Ben Hudnall, Porterville. 
NEW YORK 
George E. Hlavac, Bohemia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Aprit 23, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
knowest the deepest yearning of our 
hearts. We are earnestly and penitently 
waiting for the glad tidings that the 
armed forces of evil have been conquered 
and that the war lords who defiantly 
walked the iron highway of destruction 
and death have been forever driven from 
their bloody thrones. 

Grant that we may prove worthy of 
military conquest by accepting the chal- 
lenge to achieve that glorious spiritual 
victory when men everywhere shall clasp 
hands in friendship and find their secu- 
rity, not in weapons of warfare but in 
implements of welfare. 

We are praying especially for those 
representatives of our beloved country 
who are soon to share in planning for a 
just and durable peace. Gird them with 
clear minds and courageous hearts; as 
the ambassadors of a Christian nation, 
may they not be afraid to match the de- 
mands of the most tangled and difficult 
problem with the claims of the spirit of 
the Prince of Peace, who came to rule 
the world with the scepter of justice, 
righteousness, and love. 


Hear usin His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 19, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 143, current session, 
entitled “Further Prosecution of the War,’ 
an address of the President of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 906. An act granting a franking privilege 
to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2689. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
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the fcerexcine bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
cf the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. kRussrun, Mr. Haypen, Mr. TyYbDINGs, 
Mr. Rannxvesd, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Gurucy, Mr. Reep, and Mr. CAPPER 


to be the conferees on the part of the 
senate. 

The mescace also anncunced that the 
Senate insisus upon its amendment to 


the bill (H. R. 1557) entitled “An act for 
the relief cf Katherine Smith,” dis- 
czrecd to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
c:sazreeing votes of the two Houses 
thercon, and appoints Mr. JoHNnston of 
South Carolina, Mr. TuNNELL, and Mr, 
VWItson to be the conferees on the part 
cf the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1307) entitled “An act 
fer the relief of Continental Casualty 
Co., a corporation, and Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc.,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. TayLtor, and Mr. WILEy to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 209) entitled “An act for the 
relief of David B. Smith”; disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. E_urnper, Mr. O’Dantret, and 
Mr. Morse to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees cf conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2374. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
endint June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
Barkiry end Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in Act 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Goverment,” for the disposition 
of executive papers in the following de- 
partments and agency: 

. Department of Agriculture. 
. Department of the Navy. 
Department of War. 
Selective Service System. 
GERMAN ATROCITIES 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
anncunce that on Friday last representa- 
tives of the War Department came to the 
office cf the Speaker bearing a message 
from General Eisenhower that the 
atrocities in Europe were of such a nature 
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that no one could comprehend them un- 
less they were seen, and suggesting that 
six Members of the Senate and six Mem- 
bers of the House be appointed as a com- 
mittee, joined by a number of editors of 
the country, to visit the prison camps in 
Germany. 

Pursuant to that suggestion, the Chair 
did on Saturday last appoint the fol- 
lowing Members of the House to that 
committee: Messrs. THOMASON, RICHARDS, 
Izac, SHorTt, Mott, and Vorys of Ohio. 

Without objection, the above-named 
Members will be granted a leave of ab- 
sence for 2 weeks. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri pledging its support and the sup- 
port of the people of Missouri to our new 
President. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorpD in two instances and to 
include in one an address he delivered 
over the radio yesterday and in the other 
an editorial from the Hartford Times. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 1884) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the House 
have expressed an interest in when the 
conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill will be called 
up. May I ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts if he can indicate when it 
will be agreeable to permit us to call it 
up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be the first 
order of legislative business on Wednes- 
day. A resolution has been agreed to 
setting aside tomorrow for the observ- 
ance of Pan-American Day, and no other 
business will be transacted tomorrow. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. I may say that this con- 
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ference report is not controversial, so far 
as I know. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have news of the birth of a daughter to 
our distinguished colleague the gentle. 
man from Connecticut {Mr. Rytrr}, | 
understand that the mother is doing wel) 
but from the information I have the 
father may take 10 days to recover, ] 
ask unanimous consent that he be grant. 
ed leave of absence for 10 cays. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

TEXAS A. & M.’S PART IN THE WAR 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. LutHER A. JOHNSON addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO.- 
PRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2689) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees 
Messrs. ‘TARVER, CANNON cf Missouri, 
SHEPPARD, WHITTEN, PLUMLEY, H. Carb 
ANDERSEN, and HORAN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanl- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp and include 
an editorial in the Floyd County Times 
on the life of our late President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 
OF 1940 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to take from the Speaker's 

able the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and ask that 
the same be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman {from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ! 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
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Anpendix of the Recorp a radio address 
which President Roosevelt intended to 
make at the Jefferson Day dinner. 

rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection 
+o the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

rhere was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

<9) ask unanimous consent to extend 

remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp by including therein remarks 
made by Governor Tobin, of Massachu- 
tts. as well as a proclamation issued 

by him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

» request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nnanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
and to include a memorial cdopted by 
the Department of Agriculture Club in 
Dallas on the death of our late President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 106) 
tc amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 


of registrants engaged in agricultural 
occupations or endeavors essential to the 
war effort, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

“That section 5 (kK) of the Selective 

lraining and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 

imended by adding at the end thereof the 
lowing new paragraph: 

‘In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection, the selective-service local board 
in classifying the registrant shall base its 
findings solely and exclusively on whether 
the registrant is necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained, without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 


With any other occupation, service, or en- 
ceavor; and the foregoing provision of this 
sentence shall apply upon any appeal or 


review of a decision made thereunder by a 
Clive-service local board. Such defer- 
ment shall be made by said board without 
consideration of any other circumstance or 
condition whatsoever; and during the period 
of such deferment for such purpose, no other 
Classification, of said registrant, shall be 
made by said board: Provided, That no regis- 
rant who is qualified to serve in the armed 
forces shall be deprived thereby of the right 
volunteer for such service.’ ” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Serving the right to object, that is the 
Flannagan resolution as it passed the 
House, slightly modified? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Withdraw my reservation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
‘ A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WAR CRIMES COMMITTED 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr, Speaker, I have 
today introduced a House concurrent 
resolution for the appointment of a spe- 
cial Congressional War Crimes Com- 
mittee. There is a vital need for such 
a committee. General Eisenhower’s re- 
quest for Congressmen and newsmen to 
view the horrors of German concentra- 
tion camps were an exceedingly wise and 
proper one insofar as it goes. However, 
these inspections touch only a part of 
the problem. The committee proposed 
by me should do two things in general: 
First, see that necessary legislation is 
reported and passed to compel the full 
and swift punishment of war criminals; 
second, collect and publish an authentic 
official report of war crimes and 
atrocities. 

We know that most German nationals 
now have no feeling of guilt, and disbe- 
lieve the reports of Nazi barbarism. In 
time many people in this country who 
now View the pictures and daily accounts 
of torture will forget them entirely or 
discount them as propaganda. We must 
see that history does not repeat itself 
in the nonpunishment of war criminals 
or in failure to preserve and publicize 
authentic records of war crimes. 

An Associated Press report of yester- 
day quotes Lord Wright, chairman of the 
British War Crimes Commission, as say- 
ing his group has no actual investiga- 
tive authority, but acts only on reports 
filed with them by national governments. 
Such is largely true of the War Crimes 
Commission in this country. Every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. 

The barbarous March of Death per- 
petrated by the Japanese on the men of 
Bataan, the savage massacre of Ameri- 
can troops by German soldiers, the un- 
speakable horrors of Thekla, Gardelegen, 
Weimar, and Belesen and other concen- 
tration camps, as well as thousands of 
other atrocities, must never be forgiven 
and must never be forgotten either by 
Americans or by the nations which com- 
mitted them. Full publicity and ade- 
quate punishment is essential to future 
peace and civilization. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include an 
article from the Daily Missoulan, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., under date of April 10, 
1945. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial and a newspaper article. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
relative to the passage of H. R. 2707. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD on the subject of Dumbarton 
Oaks and the San Francisco Conference 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post on the same 
Subject. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked 
and was given permission to extenc his 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 


WAR ATROCITIES COMMISSION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this morning introduced a joint reso- 
lution providing for the establishment of 
a permanent War Atrocities Commis- 
sion. This resolution is not to be con- 
strued to any extent as competitive with 
the action of our colleagues who at the 
present time are on their way to Ger- 
many to view the horror camps and 
bear testimonial of the savage and in- 
human treatment which German in- 
ternees and prisoners have received at 
the hands of the Nazis recently. It is to 
make the compilation of these facts 
permanent material that this resolution 
is offered. It is likewise our purpose to 
make it possible for all material, whether 
in Europe or otherwise to be collected 
and preserved as a permanent evidence 
of the utterly debased station into which 
Axis Governments throughout the world 
have fallen. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FURLOUGH FOR 
HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. McGrecor addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of all legislative business today, and 
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any other special orders, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARK 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include certain excerpts. 

TPE LATE ERNIE PYLE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPFAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr.Speaker, I rise to 
inform the House that I have introduced 
a joint resolution by which the Presi- 
dent of the United States will be author- 
ized to award, posthumously, a medal of 
honor to the late Ernie Pyle, in recogni- 
tion of his heroic conduct and outstand- 
ing services aS a War correspondent dur- 
ing this war. 

Mr. Speaker, every soldier and sailor, 
and our Nation as a whole, mourn the 
great loss sustained in the unfortunate 
death of Ernie Pyle. His constant smile, 
his unfaltering courage, his words of 
cheer, his great activity throughout this 
frightful war,-and his simple sentences 
portraying the truth of this conflict and 
the suffering of our fighting forces, by 
which all of the people came to know and 
love him, have vanished. He has left an 
indellible impression upon the hearts of 
the people by his sincerity of purpose. 
This Hoosier-born writer was a most lov- 
able character. Those who knew him, 
loved him. Those who read his story, 
revered him. While Ernie Pyle is no 
more, vet the story which came from his 
pen will be iong remembered. Those who 
read his story, and those who knew him 
personaily, will not forget. Through- 
out the ceming years the name of Ernie 
Pyle will remain as a sweet memory, 
treasured in the hearts of the men and 
women of this Nation. 

Let us extend this final tribute of love 
and memory to him—our friend. 

DEVASTATING TORNADOES STRIKE 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

|Mr. Rrzitey addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein two 
speeches from President Osmefia of the 
Philippine Republic. I am informed 
that it exceeds the limit set by the Joint 
Committee on Printing and that it will 
cost $156. Notwithstanding the cost I 


His 
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ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be mace. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
missicn to extend his own remarks in 
the RecorD and include a statement from 
the Maritime Commission. 


GERMAN HORROR CAMPS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hcuse 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjeciion 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
world has been shocked by the revela- 
tions of horror which have recently come 
cut of Germany. I commend General 
Eisenhower and our Speaker for the ac- 
tion taken on last Friday. It is in the 
interest of good government that Mem- 
bers of the Congress should take every 
poss'ble opportunity to see things at first 
hand. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the duties of the 
Signal Corps of the Army is to make 
and keep a photographic history of this 
war. I talked personally this morning 
with Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief 
of the Signai Corps of the Army, inquir- 
ing as to whether or not photographic 
records were being kept by the Army of 
these horror scenes which are being dis- 
covered by our advancing forces. 

I believe the House would like to know 
that General Ingles assures me that an 
accurate and complete photographic rec- 
ord in still and motion pictures is being 
made. These films and the eyewitness 
reports which are being made will fur- 
nish to the public the best possible in- 
formation as to the facts of the situa- 
tion. Therefore, we can be sure that the 
people cf teday and tomorrow will have 
accessible to them the _ indisputable 
facts for future reference and consider- 
ation. 

The Army in general, and che Signal 
Corps in particular, is deserving of high 
commendation for the wonderful photo- 
eraphic history which is being made of 
this war, and at the first opportunity, 
I hope to elaborate on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of 
the legislative day, today, and any other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
question that concerns the House so 
much now as to the atrocities of enemy 
nations, I point out that there are reso« 
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lutions before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee dealing with this subject. In 
addition, I present a resolution today, 
because of the fact that the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has no 
investigating power, and until allega- 
tions and charges or indictments are 
actually presented by a member nation, 
to the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission there is nothing before that 
Commission. My resolution asks for the 
appointment of a commission having in- 
vestigating powers and also including the 
essential fact that that commission’s re- 
port be made to the United Naticns War 
Crimes Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN asked, and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD by including a letter from W. C, 
Samples, of Van Buren, Mo., regarding 
the veterans’ nespital at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

Mr. BRYSON was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a poem by one of his constituents, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks, and to include an article by 
Charles G. Bolté, appearing in Harper’s 
magazine. 

Mr. HUPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and inc!ude a letter from Frank 
Maloy, editor of the Lorraine Journal. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, and include an address de- 
livered by Cecil Wright Pemberton, of 
the Florida Tax Association, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Public Printer 
had said it would cost $140. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, and include two editorials; also, 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial on Ernie Fyle. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks ‘1 the 
Recorp on the subject of the reduction 
of Federal bureaus; also, to include @ 
statement by Comptroller General Lind- 
say C. Warren on the same subject; also, 
to extend his remarks in the REcorp on 
the subject of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, including testimony before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Srxes addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this afternoon 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness and any other special orders I be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOME ATROCITIES 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 


His 





narks and address the House for 
te. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
e was no objection. 
CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
two letters from my district, both 
nersons well Known to me, relat- 
one Bud Friend, a soldier back 
Germany after 8 months imprison- 
and 20 months overseas. When his 
: applied for ration cards at the ra- 
oard to build this man up—he had 
19 pounds—that he might go over to 
Pacific to join his two brothers, he 
nied both red and blue points by 
O. P. A. ration board. 
I have information which comes 
, State secretary of agriculture re- 
that there will be 40 percent less 
crops in Ohio this year and 5 
nt less corn, 700,000 acres untilled, 
000 less acres of sugar beets. Not all 
. atrocities are committed against 
rs in Europe. 


. SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


consent to address the House for 
1ute and to revise and extend my 


1e SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Penn- 


re was no objection. 


Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
ks appear in the Appendix. ] 
THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


ker, I ask Unanimous consent to ad- 
; the House for 1 minute, to revise 
{ extend my remarks, and to include 
in a radio address delivered by the 
rable THomas C, Hart, Senator from 


cticut, 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
quest of the gentlewoman from 


ichusetts? 

was no objection. 

Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
{the House. Her remarks appear 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KILBURN asked and was given 
sion to extend his remarks in the 
kD and include a statement by Mr. 
in, president of the Federated 
bers of Commerce of Northern New 

; on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
1 permission to extend his re- 
in the Recorp and include figures 
ion with the irrigation projects 


MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
veh permission to extend his re- 
in the Recorp and include a news- 
r article, 
t, O NARA asked and was given per- 
on to extend his remarks in the 
kD in three instances, and in each to 
> a concurrent resolution adopted 
Legislature of the State of Minne- 


THE MEAT SUPPLY 


'. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to address the 
se for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just been informed the Office of 
Price Administration has issued a 10- 
point program with a view of bringing 
about a more adequate supply of meat. 
I submit the problem can be pretty well 
solved if the O. P. A. and other agencies 
will permit an increased price to the 
farmers and producers as incentive for 
finished cattle so they can afford to add 
the extra two or three hundred pounds 
per head, and let the retailers sell it at 
a price so they can stay in business. In- 
stead of employing an additional flock of 
500 O. P. A. investigators to travel around 
over the country, let a few F. B. I. agents 
now employed under the direction of J. 
Edgar Hoover investigate especially some 
of the big wholesale meat concerns in our 
larger centers. It is in places like Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities where black markets 
flourish on a large scale and where huge 
profits are made on account of it. Iam 
informed we have some pretty flagrant 
violations in our own Capital City of 
Washington. 

If F. B. I. men will go to wholesalers 
and the big meat dealers and inquire 
where they get their meat supplies and 
to whom they sell them and proceed to 
bring action against larger concerns who 
violate the law, the black market in meat 
will largel, disappear. The very fact 
that the F. B. I. is making investigation 
will have a wholesome effect. A bigger 
meat supply and less black markets will 
do more to solve the problem than any- 
thing else. Wedo not need more O.P. A. 
regulations. We have too many now. 


ERNIE FYLE 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, have today introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for a posthumous award 
to Ernie Pyle. Ernie Pyle began his ca- 
reer as a newspaperman on the Herald- 
Argus of the city of La Porte in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 
I think the justification for this measure 
could not be better stated than in the 
words of the Wa: Department on yester- 
day’s Army Hour radio program: 

On Ie Jima, a littl guy with a big 
cap gave his life that we at home may know 
how war tastes, and smells, and sounds and 


active 


feels: Ernie Pyle, shot by a Jap sniper, was 
the twenty-third war correspondent in this 
war to die on active duty 
Ernie Pyle was the G. I.’s Boswell. Th 

loved him and he loved them, and tenderly 
they laid him to rest among their fallen 
buddies in a little cemetery on Ie Jima; he 
of the little body and the big heart. May God 


bless him. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
ission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and include a short address. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution in 
memorium to our late President adopted 
by the Cleveland Federation of Labor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include editorial comment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD in two instances and include edi- 
torials and comment. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a proclamation is- 
sued by Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial taken from the St. Paul Dis- 
patch entitled “An Overdue Wage Ad- 
justment,” which pertains to the legisla- 
tion now pending before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF PETITION 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Spesker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a petition sub- 
mitted by John L. May, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., signed by 618 residents of the First, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Con- 
gressional Districts of Wisconsin. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

PVT. (1ST CL.) GERALD H. POLAND 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. HALE addressed the House. His 


remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS SHOULD RE REPRE- 
SENTED ON GROUP VISITING GERMANY 

Mr. RA Mr. Sneaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


DOLPH. 


AJ asd 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is excellent that General Hisen- 
hower has requested, throuc) ofiicial 
sources, that Members of this body and 
the Senate view the horrors in prison 
camns in Germany. I believe it is also 
a splendid idea that distinguished edi- 


tors and executives of our metropolitan 


press and magazines make a similar 
journey. 

I do not rise in carping criticism, but I 
agree with the Army spokesmen o said 
that the list of editors ws arra: 1 
hastily. Why do I say that? There are 
10,430 weekly newspapers in America, 
and there is not one representative of 
the small town or rural press of this Na- 


tion included in the 


group making 








journey. Iam sorry for that. Two days 
ago, when first I heard of the plan, I 
attempted to have the War Department 
request a weckly editor to join the party. 
It eypeared the appeal came too late. 

The small town and rural newspaper 
field, serving faithfully so many millions 
of our citizens, could have embraced a 
viewpoint that would have been valuable. 
The lesson of Nazi inhumanity should 
and will be fully considered by Ameri- 
cans. We area country cf idealism—but 
in this instance we must be realists as 
we deal with the worst war crimina!s of 
recorded history. 

THE FOOD SITUATION 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Sveaker, 3 years ago 
when I stood on this floor and urged the 
people to save food and cried out against 
the War Food Administration, the O. P. 
A., and the Department of Agriculture 
for asking for less production, a few 
people said I was a demagogue. Today, 
in the markets of Washington, a lot of 
food is being offered that we back in the 
country have never even taken into the 
house—such things as chicken heads, 
fish heads, chicken feet, bacon rind, ham 
rind, and chitterlings, which are the 
large intestines of the hog. 

These are the kind of things I saw the 
poor undernourished people of Puerto 
Rico buying and eating some years ago. 
It makes me sometimes wonder—is this 
America? Let the O.P.A., the War Food 
Administration, and the Department of 
Agriculture answer that question. 

And now I see that the packers are be- 
ing cffered an additional 25 cents per 
hundredweight subsidy, and this is sup- 
posed to bring on more beef. I wonder 
whom they think they are kidding? Let 
us look at it from a practical standpoint. 
Twenty-five cents per hundredweight on 
a 600-pound carcass, which represents 
a good 1,000-pound beef, will be $1.50. Is 
there anyone crazy enough to believe 
that is the answer? 

This is simply adding insult to injury, 
to the slaughterer, the farmer, and the 
consumer. With more live cattle on our 
hands than we have ever had in our his- 
tory, there is just one answer, and that 
is to give the slaughterers the green light. 
The shortage of meat cannot be blamed 
on the black market because the packer 
is operating under Government inspec- 
tion regulations, while the country 
butcher is not under inspection, his 
slaughtering is regulated by the fact that 
the consumers’ purchases are limited by 
the rationing system. 

It is true, however, that much of the 
scarcity in certain markets can be 
blamed on the manner in which the 
packer product is being distributed. So 
far as the pork and poultry shortages are 
concerned we just do not have the hogs 
and poultry, and the reason we do not 
have them is because the patriotic farm- 
ers of this country have complied with 
ihe recommendations of the O. P. A,, 
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the W. F. A., and the Department of 
Agriculture and have produced less. 
Therefore, they simply are not available. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


RATIONING BOARDS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objecticn. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise on the 
same point as the Congressman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. I have in my 
hand a letter from the father of a young 
mar who was captured in the Philip- 
pines. He returned home after he had 

een gone for more than 4 years. He ap- 
peared before the ration board to get a 
few food coupons and they turned him 
down. I think the O. P. A. has reached 
an all-time low in its administration 
and it is high time that this Congress un- 

erstands where they are taking us. 

I want to read what the Arvada Enter- 
prise, of Arvada, Colo., said: 

THE BUSTED “G” STRING 

Feeling was running rather high on the 
streets of Arvada last week when a young fel- 
low who had spent 3 years in a Jap prison 
camp came back from the rationing board 
and reported he was refused food points 
and gas stamps because he did not have the 
proper papers. No doubt there are certain 
laws to be followed in rationing and evi- 
dently these laws were being carried out in 
this case, but when a fellow has been through 
hell and carries the service stripes on his 
sleeve that this boy has, it would appear 
law or no law would permit him the privilege 
of securing a few points and a gas stamp or 
two until his papers arrived. No doubt the 
boy could survive a long time in the good old 
U. S. A. after living those years on the food 
the Japs gave him. The report wasn’t out 
long before the returned Jap prisoner was 
well stocked with everything he needed by 
well wishers from far and wide. Maybe the 
black market is caused by the rationing 
boards themselves. If they would use a lit- 
tle common sense, people would not be 
forced to use the black market. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Kecorp and include 
therein a joint resolution passed by the 
Legislature of California endorsing the 
passage of H. R. 2032 and H. R. 2033. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 15 minutes 
after other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I » sk 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] may have per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min. 
utes today after other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fro), 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thuiscsy 
and also Friday I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minuies on 
each day upon the conclusion of spo. 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day, 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
West Virginia |Mr. RANDOLPH]. 


RECORDING VETERANS’ DISCHARGE 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S 638) to amend the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia by 
adding a new section 548A, and provid- 
ing for the recording of veterans’ dis- 
charge ceitificates, and I ask that it may 
be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia |Mr. Ranpo.pH] ? 

There was n> objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc’ That the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia, approved March 
3, 1901, be amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 648a The recorder shall also receive 
for record and record all certificates of service 
and certificates of discharge of persons re- 
leased from active duty in or discharged from 
the armed forces of the United States, lor 
which no fee shall be charged or collected, 
but the record of any certificate authorized 
by this section to be recorded shall not con- 
stitute constructive notice of the existence 
or contents of such certificate. For making 
certified copies of any of the foregoing cer- 
tificates from the records in the cffice of the 
recorder the usual fees shall be charged 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to say this legislation passed the 
Senate unanimously and was then con- 
sidered by the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia and reported unani- 
mously to the floor. It just has to co 
with veterans’ discharge certificates. It 
provides for the recordation of a veter- 
an’s discharge certificate, without charge 
to him, and making provision that he 
may obtain a certified copy of the same 
upon payment of the usual fee by the 
Recorder of Deeds Office. It is strictly 
a service which will be helpful to tie 


lrom 
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ind many States provide similar _ their educational processes taken care of for payment on the legally liable rela- 
facilities. without undue interruption. tives. It would require the legally re- 
| was ordered to be read a third The Commissioners of the District of sponsible relatives to pay for such main- 
read the third time, and passed, Columbia request the legislation and also tenance, from the date of the original 
tion to reconsider was laid on _‘ the Board of Education of the District of hospitalization. Under ex law a 
Columbia and the Superintendent of court may make an order requiring the 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS OF Schools relatives to pay, but the payments begin 
OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman at the time of the order, and are not 
BIA yield further? retroactive. I think it is fair t e 
\] DOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call a RARDOLES. q yield. 7 eu . suc h —e sh uld be paid by the 
| (S. 124) to amend section 16 Mr. STEI AN. How much additional cally liable relativi 
bphe-paiapniaigeng appropriation would this require? [The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
entitled “An act to amend the Mr. RANDOLPH bey + aoe oe TRAPS roa: 
d ‘An act to fix and regulate a) eres & OOO eve lanmAel. is Gere ohiection? 
- of teachers, school officers, will require any additional appropriation ihere be ing no objection, the Clerk 
employees of the Board of Ed- because the same amount of money would read the bill, as follows: 
gai? be paid to the teachers as is now being 

























































tri ’ r t enacted a 
of the District of Columbia,’ ap- al gaat aa eas vs. Biwees I enat etc., T s a 
Scene 4 on ‘ musiosl «£ paid. The Board of Education is simply act entitled “An act to provide fo mit- 
June 20, 1906, as amended, and Sas Setien- dtek: dadubionen ott deiinmioan1 net ents a > | | . 
lave the priviege ol entering Into a ments } Maintenance in, Ll a rges 


purposes,” approved June 4, 


: : longer contract with the teachers, insteac from the District Training ; for 
nd I ask unanimous consent that . a , instead 1 the Distric hool, and for 
( 


of spacing it every 3 months. other purposes”, approved : 
Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman states ‘©ctiou 15 thereof, as amended, bi 


mittee of the Whole. : : to read as follows: 
there will be no additional appropriation © IOS 36 See: : 
Sec. 14. If the order for adn ym is as 


Clerk read the title of the bill. needed? } 


T ATT ~ Yr ; is ule t E | 
PEAKER. Is there objection to t public patient, and it sh eal ! 
. . / here will he non ad- ‘ ; on ’ ‘ 
of the gentleman from West Mr.RANDOLPH. There will be no ad or at any time thereafter that the patient 


ditional appropriation needed. has an estate out of which the Governn 
Mr. STEFAN. It will not cost the Dis- may be reimbursed for his m te ce, in 
trict any more money? whole or in part, the court shall order th: 


‘onaidered in the House as in 


was no objection. 


Clerk read the bill, as follows: oe : ; nayment out of such estate Snes. wen 
Mr. RANDO Je are so advised payee | . suci LC OF WHE WHOIC 
ted, ete., That section 16 of the ar on LPH. : Ww — Se _ 6 such part of the cost of maintens t i 
“An act to amend the act en- Mr. STEF AN. It is merely a matte Of patient at said institution as it s! eacian 
to fix and reculate the salaries regulating the program because of the just. regard being had for ths f 
ol officers, and other em- Shortage of teachers? having a legal right to suppo! f ' 


he Board of Education of the Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. It is simply estate, which said order shail remhain in full 





Columbia’, approved June 29, to simplify the hiring of teachers in the force and effect unless modified by the court 
ended, and for other purposes’, nistrict, those teachers only being tem- he death of such fe nded per- 
ine 4, 1924 (Public, No. 188, 68th ae chers. fulfilling the tacks until oT } n inmate l 1 oF 

ended to read as follows: porary teachers, fulfillin the tasks until sittin & eeais altar ate 
That when necessary, the Board others return who are now in the arm d extath stati ten Vebie 
1 written recommendation of services or who are absent because of ill- @ojympbia for the cost of h 
dent of Schools, is authorized ness or on sabbatical leave. said institution and t t 
d to appoint temporary teach- Mr.STEFAN. Iwithdraw my reserva- District of Columbia shall |} a preferred 
she t a ere shall tion of objection, Mr. Speake ( m 
limited period not to extend P NIDAT + aa mave 15. I 1e order for ac 1 
ine 30 of the fi cal year in which Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move p: nd the ¢ ne 
ntments are made, and the Board of the previous question. L the patient has not an ¢€ e 
authorized to terminate the The previous question was ordered. which the District of Col "I be f 
y temporary teachers at any The Senate bill was ordered to be read reimbursed for his mainte? the f 
the written recommendation of the a third time, was read the third time, mother, husband, wife d adult children 
ent of Schools: Provided further, and passed, and a motion to reconsider of such feeble-minded pe ficient 
orary teachers shall be assigned was laid on the table. ility, shall pay the ¢ of 
lary of the class in which the Columbia of his mai nce ! rl 
to be performed, and shall not be MAINTENANCE IN DISTRICT TRAINING Training School, at Lourel, Maryland t 
gevity allowance in said class, SCHOOL Commissioners of the District of ¢ mbia 


SPEAKER. Is there objection to Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call ™#Y Pevil a a ae ee 
of the gentleman from West up the bill (S. 123) to amend section 14 4,6 aurine the commitment « , ee 

of the act entitled “An act to provide for minded person to said instit direct 

TEFAN. Reserving the right to commitments to, maintenance in, and ny such relative or relative the Dis- 
Speaker, I think the chair- discharges from the District Training trict of Columbia, in whole or in part, for his 
nance at sald institu I ! 


1} 


the Committee on the District of School, and for other purposes,” ap- mainte 

should explain this bill. I Proved March 3, 1925, and to amend sec- That in no cake shal’ any s 

nd this has to do with an in- ion 15 thereof, as amended. ‘ ah ‘ oa ict 

n the salaries of teachers? The Clerk read the title of the bill. the maintenance of such f minded 
RANDOLPH. No. It does not go The SPEAKER. Is there objection to person 

ease of salaries. the reauest of the gentleman from West “If the District Cour 


I ! 
District r 4 bia o 





STEFAN. Will the gentleman ex- Virginia? for the District of Columbia y 
the bill? Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- uch relative or relatives is 
RANDOLPH. Yes. Iamgoingto ing the right to object, will the gentle- P°y “oF hsm 
each and every measure that I man explain the bill? y r 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I will be de- ( 
legislation is not the proposal lighted to do so. 4 
he gentleman knows will perhaps The gentleman from Michigan and . 
) Us later, to raise the basic salaries other Members will be interested to know : 
rs in the District of Columbia. that it would amend the present act pro- : : 
measure would simply authorize the viding for commitments to the District 
of Education, on the recommenda- of Columbia Training Sch der our : 
he Superintendent of Schools, to present law charges m: le or in a ; ou 





inporary teachers on basic sal part for maintenance « + patients 
1 


t te a 
the fiscal year, rather than just in this institution are made from any 


i 


i-by-month appointments as they estate that those individuals may have 
doing. There is a shortage of had on date of commitment. This bill ; 


sin the District and it is needed undertakes to include, after acquired 
our school children may have funds or estate, and places responsibility 
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provide cr pzey for such maintenance; in 
accordance with the order of court, the court 
shail issue to such relative or relatives a 
citation to show cause why he or they should 
not be adjucaged in contempt. The citation 
shall be served at least 10 days before the 


hearing thereon. 

“Any such order may be enforced against 
any property of any such relative ocr relatives 
made liable for the maintenance of such 
feeble-minded person, in the same way as if 
it were an order for temporary alimony in 
a divorce case. 

“Upon the death of any such relative or- 
dered by the court to pay for the mainte- 
nance of such feeble-minded person in whole 


or in part, the estate of such relative shali 
be liable to the District cf Columbia for the 
unpaid amount due the District of Colum- 
bia uncer said order of court at the time 
of the death of said relative, and the claim 
of the District of Columbia shall be a pre- 
ferred claim against such estate.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid cn 
the table. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 122) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, 
and Markets, of the District of Colum- 
bia; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


e it enacted, etc., That the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
of the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 38, 1921, as 
amended, is hereby further amended as fol- 
lows: 

Strike out section 3 of said act and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 3. That the Superintendent and, un- 
der his direction, his assistants and inspec- 
tors, shall have exclusive power to perform 
all the duties provided in this act. They 
shall, at least every 6 months, and oftener 
when the Superintendent thinks proper, in- 
spect, test, try, and ascertain whether or 
not they are correct, all weights, scales, 
beams, measures of every kind, instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring, and all tools, appliances, or accessories 
connected with any or all such instruments 
or mechanical devices for weighing or meas- 
uring used or employed in the District of 
Columbia by any owner, agent, lessee, or em- 
ployee in determining the weight, size, quan- 
tity, extent, area, or measurement of quan- 
tities, things, produce, or articles of any kind 
offered for transportation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, hire, or award, or the weight of per- 
sons for a charge or compensation, and shall 
approve and seal, stamp, or mark, in the 
manner prescribed by the Commissioners, 
such devices or appliances as conform to the 
standards kept in the office of the Superin- 
tendent, and shall seize and destroy or mark, 
stamp, or tag with the word ‘condemned’ 
such as do not conform to the standards, 
and shall also mark the date of such con- 
demnation upon the same. Any weight, scale, 
beam, measure, weighing or measuring de- 
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vice of any kind which shall be found to be 
unsuitable for the purpose for which it is 
intended to be used or of defective construc- 
tion or material shall be condemned. No 
person shall use or, having the same under 
his control, shall permit to be used for any 
cf the purpcses enumerated in this act any 
weight, scale, beam, measure, weighing c-: 
measuring device whatsoever unless the same 
hes been approved in accordance with the 
provisions of this act within 6 months prior 
to such use, or that does not conform to the 
standards kept in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, 
or that does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners, or which, having been condemned, 
has not thereafter been approved as pro- 
vided in this act. 

“Any person who shall acquire or have in 
his possession after the passage of this act 
any scale, weighing instrument, or non- 
portable measure or measuring device, sub- 
ject to inspection or test under the provi- 
sions of this act, which has not been ap- 
proved in accordance with the provisions of 
this act within 6 months prior to acquisition 
or possession and which does not bear the 
approval seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by 
the Commissioners, shall notify the Super- 
intendent in writing at his office, giving a 
general description thereof, and the street 
and number or other location where same 
may be found, and it shall be the duty of 
the Superintendent to cause the same to be 
inspected and tested within a reasonable 
time after receipt of such notice. Any per- 
son who shall acquire or have in his posses- 
sion after the passage of this act any portable 
measure or measuring device, subject to in- 
spection or test under the provisions of this 
act, which has not been approved in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act within 
6 months prior to acquisition or possession 
and which does not bear the approval seal, 
stamp, or mark prescribed by the Commis- 
sioneis shall cause the same to be taken to 
the office of the Superintendent for inspec- 
tion and test. 

“Every peddler, hawker, huckster, transient 
merchant, or other person with no fixed or 
established place of business shall, before 
using any welght, scale, measure, weighing 
or measuring device for any of the purposes 
enumerated in this act, cause the same to be 
taken to the office of the Superintendent 
for inspection and test semiannually, and 
shall not use for the purposes herein men- 
tioned any weight, scale, measure, weighing 
or measuring device which has not been ap- 
proved within 6 months prior to the time of 
such use, and does not bear the approval 
seal, stamp, or mark prescribed by the Com- 
missioners.” 

Sec. 2. Insert at the end of section 7 the 
following: 

“No person shall charge or collect for any 
commodity or commodities a sum greater 
than the price or prices indicated or quoted 
at the time of sale. No person shall charge, 
collect, or accept any money for any com- 
modity which he shall not have delivered or 
which he shall not have agreed to deliver. 
When a whole number or fraction, or both, 
are used in representing the price or quan- 
tity of any commodity, thing, or service 
offered or exposed for sale, such number or 
combination of numbers shall be of such size 
as to indicate clearly the price or quantity 
of such commodity, thing, or service.” 

Sec. 3. Strike out section 11 of said.act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 11. That it shall be unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale in the District of Columbia 
any coal, charcoal, or coke in any manner 
other than by weight. No person shall sell 
or deliver or attempt to deliver to any pur- 
chaser within the District of Columbia any 
coal, charcoal, or coke unless the quantity 
so sold or delivered or attempted to be deliv- 
ered to each purchaser shall have been 
weighed separately. No person shall deliver 
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to any purchaser within the District of co. 
lumbia any coal, charcoal, or coke unless the 
same shail have been kept separated from 
any other coal, charcoal, coke, or other 
mcdity after same has been weiched as ; 
said until final delivery thereof. 

“No person shall deliver or attempt to de. 
liver any coal, charcoal, or coke in a quan. 
tity of one-fourth of a ton or more withon: 
accompanying the same by a delivery ticket 
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and a duplicate thereof, the original of which 
shall be in ink or indelibie substance, on each 
of which shall be clearly and distinctly ex. 
pressed the following information: : 

“(a) The gross weight of the load, the tare 
weight of the delivery vehicle, and the ne; 
weight of the coal, charcoal, or coke expressed 
in pounds avoirdupois; 

“(b) The name of the owner and locat 
of the scale on which the coal, charcoal, or 
ccke shall have been weighed; 

“(c) Name and address of the seller and of 
the purchaser; and 

“(d) The name of the person who weiched 
said coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Upon demand of the Superintendent or 
any of his assistants or inspectors upon the 
person in charge of the vehicle of delivery, 
the original of these tickets shall be sur- 
rendered to the official making such demand. 
The duplicate ticket shall be delivered to the 
purchaser of said coal, charcoal, or coke, or 
to his agent or representative, at the time 
of delivery of such coal, charcoal, or coke. 
Upon demand of the Superintendent or any 
of his assistants or inspectors, or of the pur- 
chaser or intended purchaser, his agent, or 
representative, the person delivering such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall convey the same 
forthwith to a public scale, owned and op- 
erated as hereinafter provided, or to any 
legally approved private scale in the District 
of Columbia, the owner of which may con- 
sent to its use, and shall permit the verifying 
of the weight, and after the delivery of such 
coal, charcoal, or coke shall return forthwith 
with the wagon, truck, or other vehicle used 
to the same scale and permit to be verified 
the weight of the wagon, truck, or other 
vehicle. 

“When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in 
quantities of one-fourth ton or more, it shall 
be sold in quantities of one-fourth ton, one- 
half ton, 1 ton, or in multiples of a ton, 
When coal, charcoal, or coke is sold in quan- 
tities of less than one-fourth ton, it shall 
be weighed at the time of delivery or sold 
in packages containing 100 pounds, 50 
pounds, 25 pounds, 15 pounds, or 10 pounds. 
No package of coal, charcoal, or coke shall be 
made for sale, kept for sale, offered for sale, 
exposed for sale, or sold unless it shall have 
distinctly and conspicuously printed on the 
outside thereof in plain bold-face type, not 
smaller than 36 point, the name of the com- 
modity, the quantity of contents in pounds, 
and the name and address of the maker of 
said package. When coal, charcoal, or coke 
is sold and delivered in packages, no delivery 
ticket shall be required. 


“No coal, charcoal, or coke shall be sold 
which contains at the time the weight is 
taken more water or other liquid substance 
than is due to the natural condition of the 
coal, charcoal, or coke. 

“Every vendor of coal, charcoal, or coke 
shall cause his name and address to be dis- 
tinctly and conspicuously displayed in letters 
end figures at least 4 inches high on both 
sides of every vehicle used by or for him for 
the sale or delivery of coal, charcoal, or coke. 
In case of an estate, the trustee, adminis- 
trator, or executor, or other person in charge 
of the affairs of such estate shall be deemed 
to be the vendor.” 

Sec. 4. Strike out section 14 of said act and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 14. That bottles or jars used for the 
sale of milk or cream shall be of the capacity 
of 1 gallon, half gallon, 3 pints, 1 quart. | 
pint, half pint, or 1 gill. Such bottles or 
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ve chall have clearly blown or otherwise 
manently marked in the side of each such 
bottle or jar or printed on the cap or stopple 
me and address of the person, firm, or 
yoration who or which shall have bottled 
}) milk or cream. Any person who uses, 
" ie purpose of selling milk or cream, 
bottles or jars which do not comply with 
the requirements of this section shall be 
md guilty of using false measure.” 
Sec. 5. Insert after section 22 of said act 
following new section: 
Sec, 22'4. The Superintendent of Weights, 
Measures, and Markets is further author- 
wed to make purchases of food in connec- 
with the investigation and detection 
of sales ot food by misrepresentation or 
e advertising in violation of the act 
entitled ‘An act to prevent fraudulent ad- 
vertising in the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
ed May 29, 1916; and there are hereby 
suthorized to be appropriated annually such 
sums aS may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 6. Strike out the last sentence of sec- 
tion 19 of said act and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “All fish, meat, poultry, meat 
products, lard, lard substitutes, butter, but- 
er substitutes, and cheese shall be sold by 
avoirdupois weight.” 

Sec. 7. Strike out section 28 of said act 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the Commissioners are here- 
by authorized and empowered to make such 
regulations as may be necessary for the 
control, regulation, and supervision of all 
markets owned by the District of Columbia 
and that the Superintendent, under the 
direction of the Commissioners, shall have 
supervision of all produce and other mar- 
kets owned by the District of Columbia, 
shall enforce such regulations regarding the 
operation of the same as the Commissioners 
may make, shall make such investigations 
regarding the sale, distribution, or prices of 
commodities in the District of Columbia as 
the Commissioners may direct, and shall 
make reports and recommendations in con- 
nection therewith,” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
certain specific language to enable the 
Commissioners to better administer this 
law. It has to do with a new section 
which prohibits false advertising or mis- 
representation in connection with the 
sale of goods in the District of Columbia. 
It is to plug certain loopholes that exist, 
where we believe the customer or the 
purchaser is not getting the exact weight 
to which he or she is entitled. That is 
the reason for asking the legislation at 
this time, 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
ume, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2122) an 
act to extend to 6 months after the ter- 
mination of hostilities the period during 
which females may be employed in the 
District of Columbia for more than 8 
hours a day, or 48 hours a week, under 
temporaly permits, with Senate amend- 
ae and concur in the Senate amend« 
ments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Lan- 
HAM]. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments: Line 8, strike out all after 
“thereof” down to and including “earlier” 
and insert “June 30, 1946.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
extend to June 30, 1946, the period during 
which females may be employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for more than 8 hours a 
day, or 48 hours a week, under temporary 
permits.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House passed this bill unanimously. 
The House bill would have extended for 
6 months after the end of hostilities the 
operation of Public Law 63 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress relative to the 
number of hours a female May be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia in 
war industries. The Senate, however, 
amended the bill to place a definite 
limitation as of June 30, 1946. We de- 
sire to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. . 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APRIL 26 PHILIPPINE DAY IN THE UNITED 
NATIONAL CLOTHING COLLECTION 
PROGRAM ! 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] to 
make an announcement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed that the Philippines 
will participate in the result of the 
United National Clothing Collection, 
which is being undertaken in this month 
of April 1945. To emphasize this par- 
ticipation, arrangements have been made 
between the United National Clothing 
Collection and the Philippine War Relief 
of the United States, Inc., to designate 
April 26 as Philippine Day. I would like 
to take this opportunity to endorse the 
need of clothing for the people in the 
Philippines. 

Cut off as the Philippines have been 
from their sources of supply for their 
normal clothing needs for over 3 years, 
their need would be most acute even if 
their country had not been overrun and 
despoiled by an invading and ruthless 
army. During those 3 years the Japa- 
nese Army have lived upon the people 
of the Philippines, eating their food, con- 
fiscating their homes, seizing their sup- 
plies of clothing. These conditions have 
been seriously aggravated since the 
beginning of the liberation of the Philip- 
pines by our forces as the enemy deliber- 
ately adopted wanton destruction in 
their retreat, killing civilians, burning 
homes and public buildings, destroying 
food and clothing. 

In a_ recent 
Osmena said: 

I saw that path of destruction left by the 
Japanese. I saw the pitiful survivors who 
came straggling back to the ashes of their 
homes. Barefoot, ragged, almost naked, they 
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came back, looking in vain for wives, mothers, 
husbands, fathers, children who had died. 

Among these ragged survivors of the wrath 
of the Japanese it is impossible to distin- 
guish rich and poor, the people who once 
lived in lovely homes and those who lived in 
humble houses. All are barefoot, all are 
ragged, all are homeless. All of them need 
shoes for their feet, clothing to cover their 
nakedness, bedding to sleep on. I am ap- 
pealing to America to help in behalf of my 
suffering people. 


I hope that every cooperation will be 
given throughout the country to make 
Philippine Day, the clothing drive on 
that day, a great success. The press of 
the country can perform no finer or more 
deserving act than by giving wide pub- 
licity of the setting aside of April 26 as 
Philippine Day. 

There is no more meritorious cause 
that the people of America can whole- 
heartedly join in making a success than 
Philippine Day, April 26. We should 
make it a tremendous success. I hope 
the people of the country will recognize 
the necessity of responding to th? max- 
imum extent possible and I hope that as 
wide publicity as possible will be given 
this day not only by Members of the 
House but particularly by the press of 
the country. 

The people of the Philippines have 
suffered greatly. They love Uncle Sam. 
They have shown their loyalty to Uncle 
Sam and their appreciation of the hu- 
mane policies adopted by our country 
toward them during the years the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Filipino people 
have been under cur jurisdiction. We 
are going to reap the greatest dividends 
any nation has ever received in the an- 
nals of time. Future history, after the 
Philippines have received their inde- 
pendence, will record us as the first great 
nation that having once taken under its 
jurisdiction a large territory and millions 
of people, promising that at some future 
time they would be given independence, 
kept its word. The people of the Philip- 
pines have faith in the United States 
and our people because we are one great 
nation which has Kept its word. It is 
my frank opinion that for countless 
generations tc come, after the Americans 
of today are dead and gone, the genera- 
tions of Americans to come as they look 
back over the past 45 and more years of 
our dealing with the Filipinos, will thank 
us for the humane treatment we gave 
and for the fact that we kept our word 
with those people. As I say, it is the 
greatest ir-vestment any great country 
has ever made, and the dividends com- 
ing back to us will be manyfold in the 
cementing of a friendship that will last 
for countless generations. 

I hope, therefore, that the people of 
America will cooperate to the maximum 
extent possible on April 26 in making 
this day set aside for the donation of 
clothing for the people of the Philippines 
a great success. 

Mr. STEFAN. -Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend the majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], for calling the 
attention of the House and the country 
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to what really has happened in the 
Philippine Islands, by way of ravaging 
that country by the treacherous Jap- 
anese. I have had occasion only re- 
cently to talk at some length with Major 
Lopez, one of the great guerrillas in the 
Philippine Islands. He confirms what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
said regarding the Philippines and what 
the gentleman says is needed in those 
islands. Also I commend the statement 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the coming of com- 
plete independence of the Philippines. 
That statement will bring much happi- 
ness to the people there. I hope that 
constitutional processes will come to the 
Philippines soon, and that complete in- 
dependence will come to the Philippines 
on the 4ih day of July 1946, as promised 
by the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or even sooner, 
Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the remarks of my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Nebraska I[Mr. 
STEFAN], and I feel that the Congress of 
the United States, in respect to the 26th 
day of April, might well consider a re- 
habilitation program for the people of 
the Philippines. In confining my re- 
marks to April 26 I do not want anyone 
to draw the inference that that is my 
limitation. My mind goes far beyond 
that. I consider it to be our duty to the 
brave people of the Philippine Islands to 
assist them in a period of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, and whatever we 
may do, we should do to the maximum 
possible, as a duty, and not as a gratuity 
or a charity. 

As I said before, I hope that the great 
medium of publicity in our country— 
the public press—will give as wide pub- 
licity as possible to the fact that April 
26 has been set aside as Philippine Day, 
and call upon the people of the various 
communities of our country to contrib- 
ute clothing and other things of that 
kind to make that day’s drive a success, 


SALARY OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NURSES’ EXAMINING BOARD, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the 
salary of the executive secretary of the 
Nurses’ Examining Board of the District 
of Columbia and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence 
of section 9 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act of February 9, 1907, entitled 
‘An act to define the term “registered nurse” 
and to provide for the registration of nurses 
in the District of Columbia’ ”’, approved March 
2, 1929, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: “The executive secretary 
of said Board may receive a salary to be 
fixed by said Board at its annual organiza- 
tion meeting in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objeciion to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain the bill? 


The 
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Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Michigan and 
other Members on the floor, that we have 
a Classification Act in the Federal Gov- 
ernment which also operates within the 
District of Columbia. This executive 
secretary of the Nurses’ Examining Board 
of the District of Columbia is not under 
the Classification Act. The Commis- 
sioners and others feel, because of the 
type of work which that individual is 
carrying on, that that job should be given 
a better salary. It will amount to some 
$600 a year, and will simply bring that 
person under the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the bills on the District Calen- 
dar, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article written by Dave Eagan, appearing 
in the Boston Record, the same being a 
eulogy on our beloved President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a copy of a bill he 
had introduced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMISSION 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain cita- 
tions and other material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is proper to say to the Members 
who are present and for the Recorp that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr., 
Hays], my very good friend and a Mem- 
ber for whom I have the highest regard, 
and I felt that this matter of a Federal 
act for fair employment practices and 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission should be debated as much 
as possible a calm and orderly manner, 
and for that reason we asked and ar- 
ranged for these two special orders. We 
also felt, I think properly, that neither 
of us should attempt to bind any propo- 
nent or opponent of this measure by cur 
particular debate or our particular point 
of view. However, under the rather gen- 
eral understanding which we have we 
also are agreed that we hope the Mem- 
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bers will not ask us to yield generally 
because it is a debate in the nature of 
a discussion of this measure between the 
two of us. 

The proposed Federal legislation in 
the House (H, R, 2232) and in the other 
body (S. 101) to establish a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
is designed, in my opinion, to extend the 
ethic upon which this country is estab. 
lished and in which we profess to be. 
lieve, into the field of economic life ang 
to thereby extend once more the idea that 
there must be full and equal opportunity 
in a democracy not only to vote, not only 
to participate in political life, and politi. 
cal activities, but to participate fully and 
without being subject to discrimination, 
which our Supreme Court has defined 
as “irrelevant and invidious” in reach- 
ing the fullest economic attainments 
which we offer to any citizen. 

I do not think that it is open to debate 
that we have not obtained this goal up 
to now in America. 

May I point out primarily that we are 
not attempting with this legislation to 
eliminate prejudice. Prejudice is some- 
thing which sits in the inside of people, 
We are attempting to eliminate the out- 
ward effect of prejudice, which is dis- 
crimination. 

I should like to draw a parallel, if 
I may. The eighteenth amendment, 
which was defined, as “an experiment 
noble in purpose,” in my opinion dealt 
with basic human feelings and desires, 
That failed because it did attempt to 
eradicate that basic thing. But we have 
always had legislation dealing with the 
effects of excess indulgence in alcohol, 
We have always had legislation dealing 
with unsocial activities such as assault 
and battery, murder, larceny and theft, 
all of which arise from inward thinking 
of people. So that this legislation is 
not calculated to nor does it attempt to 
change by legislation basic thinking. 
That is a process of education. Educa- 
tion and legislation of this type, with 
enforcement powers, go along hand in 
hand. 

As a matter of fact, I am of the 
opinion, as many others are, that there 
is educational value inherent in the en- 
forcement provisions of this legislation, 
that people will come closer together 
when they know there is behind a Fed- 
eral agency a power eventually to en- 
force action, to prohibit discrimination, 

The mere fact that we know that we 
must get together has pragmatically, I 
think, educational value. The best evi- 
dence I could give you of that is the 
recent legislation witn reference to the 
right of people to organize and join 
unions of their choice. I think today 
there are many people in management 
sitting down and working with repre- 
sentatives of labor unions who 10 or 15 
years ago would have said it was im- 
possible. They have learned by the 
necessity of coming together that the 
pecple who they considered to be their 
opponents are human beings, and they 
have found that they can work things 
out when they are faced with a situation 
which shows that they can no longer 
engaged in what we now consider very 
definitely in this country to be antl« 





union activities which have a social and 
economic effect upon the Nation as a 
So much for that element of this leg- 
jslation. 

1 think it is rather clearly established 
¢hat there are Many other people and 
many groups of people in this country 
who hold the same ideal. At this point 


in my remarks I shall include a list of 
t organizations, national and local, 
which are supporting this legislation. 


EXHIBIT 1 
ParTIAL List OF ORGANIZATIONS ON RECORD IN 
Concress AS UrcInGc EARLY AND FAVORABLE 


ACTION ON THE PERMANENT F E. P. C. BULL 
(Senate: S. 101; House: H. R. 2232) 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University Women. 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
American Friends Service Committee. 
American Jewish Committee. 
American Jewish Congress. 
American Order of University Women. 
American Unitarian Association. 
American Unitarian Youth. 
Bnai Brith. 
Cathclie Interracial Council. 
Common Council for American Unity. 
Congregational Christian Churches (Coun- 
cil for Social Action). 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Consumers League of America. 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, General 
nod, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 
Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in 
America 
Improved Benevolent & Protective Order of 
Elks of the World, 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (A. F. L.). 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union of America (A. F. L.). 
Jewish Labor Committee. 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 
League of United Latin American Citizens. 
March on Washington. 
Methodist Church, General Conference. 
Methedist Ministers’ Union. 
Millinery Workers, Joint Board (A. F. L.). 
National Alliance of Postal Employees. 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 
National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, 
National Bar Association. 
National C. I. O. Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination. 
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National Community Relations Advisory 
Council 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 


National Council of Catholic Women. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Council of Student Christian As- 
sociations. 

National Council for a Permanent F. E. P. 
Cc 

National Farmers Union. 

National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, 

National League of Women Shoppers. 

National Negro Insurance Association, 

National Urban League. 
; National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 

Negro Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Postwar World Council. 

Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority. 

Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 


ea Conference on Just and Durable 
eace 
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Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Union for Democratic Action. 

United Council of Church Women. 

Upholsterers International Union of North 
America (A. F. L.). 

Women's Division of 
Methodist Church. 

Women’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Workers’ Defense League. 

Young Men’s Christian 
tional Board. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Na- 
tional Board. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Albany Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C, 

Bay Area Council Against Discrimination, 
San Francisco. 

Belen (N. Mex.) Council for a Permanent 
y. . &. C. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Council for a Permanent 
Py. B. P. C. 

Chicago Council Against Racial & Religious 
Discrimination. 

Chicago Mayor’s Committee on race Rela- 
tion. 

Citizens’ Committee for Interracial Action, 
Salt Lake City. 

City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Council for a Permanent 
¥. &. P. C. 

Columbus Metropolitan Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

Committee of One Hundred, San Antonio. 

Coordinating Council for Latin American 
Youth, Los Angeles. 

Denver Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Detroit Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 

Detroit Metropolitan Council on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. 

East Bay Council for a Permanent F. E. 
P. C. (Berkley, Calif.). 


Christian Service, 


Association, Na- 


Flint (Mich.) Council for a Permanent 
PF. EB. P. C. 

Indianapolis Council for a Permanent 
v. &. P.-C. 


Interracial Commission of St. Louis. 

Kansas-Missouri Council for a Permanent 
FP. E. P. C. 

King Hiram Grand Lodge, Vauxhall, N. J. 

Los Angeles Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Louisville (Ky.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Massachusetts 
Racial Unity. 

Mexican Civic Committee, Chicago. 


Citizens’ Committee for 


New Orleans Council for a Permanent 
P. BE. P. C. 
New York Metropolitan Council on Fair 


Zi::ployment Practice. 
Omaha Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 
Paterson (N. J.) Council for a Permanent 
F. EB. P. C. 


Philadelphia Metropolitan Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity. 
Pittsburgh Citizens’ Coordinating Com- 


mittee. 
Portlang (Oreg.) Council for a Permanent 
F. &. F.C. 


St. Louis Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 
San Diego Council for a Permanent 
¥. ¥. P. C. 


Seattle Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C. 


Southwestern Connecticut Committee to 
Promote Fair Employment Practices. 

Spanish American Citizens’ Association, 
Denver. 


The Frontiers Club of Dayton. 

Utah Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C 

Utica Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C 

Vallejo (Calif.) Committee on Interracial 
Affairs. 

Washington (D. C.) Committee on Race 
Relations. 

Worcester (Mass.) Council for a Permanent 
F. E. P. C. 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Council for a Permanent 
FP. E. P. C. 
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It is not sufficient that legislation 
should be based upon sound moral or 
ethical grounds. In a democracy we can- 
not enforce ethical principles unless we 
find that they are legal or constitutional 
under our form of government. It is my 
opinion that this legislation very defini- 
tely is constitutional, because discrimi- 
nation because of race, certainly, has 
heretofore been held by our Supreme 
Court to be an irrelevant and an invid- 
ious discrimination which the Court will 
not uphold. 

In New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary 
Grocery Co. (303 U. S. 552, 561), Mr. 
Justice Roberts said: 

The act does not concern itself with the 
background or the motives of the dispute. 
The desire for fair and equitable conditions 
of employment on the part of persons of any 
race, color, or persuasion, and the removal 
of discrimination against them by reason of 
their race or religious beliefs is quite as im- 
portant to those concerned as fairness and 
equity in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment can be to trade or craft unions or any 
form of labor organization or association. 
Race discrimination by an employer may 
reasonably be deemed more unfair and less 
excusable than discrimination against work- 
ers on the ground of union affiliation, There 
is no justification in the apparent purposes or 
express terms of the act of limiting its defini- 
tion of labor disputes and cases arising there- 
from by excluding those’ which arise with 
respert to discrimination in terms and condi- 
tions of employment based upon differences 
of race or color. 


In the Steel case the Court, throuch 
Mr. Chief Justice Stone, said: 

Without attempting to mark the allow- 
able limits of differences in the terms of con- 
tract * * * it is enough to say that the 
statutory power to * * * make con- 
tract * * * does not include the au- 
thority to make, among members of the craft, 
Ciscrimination not based on * * * rele- 
vant differences. Here the discriminations 
based on race alone are obviously irrelevant 
and invidious. Congress plainly did not 
undertake to authorize the bargaining rep- 
resentative to make such discriminations. 


I think it is clearly established by those 
two cases that discriminations based up- 
on race are discriminations which the 
court will not up hold. They are discrim- 
inations which the court does not permit 
to be recognized. One was the case of 
an employer, which was the first case I 
cited, and again, in the case of a labor 
union, in the second case cited, from 
which it follows, if the court holds that 
Congress cannot pass a law which will 
permit discriminations based upon color 
to be considered as valid discriminations, 
Congress also has the affirmative power 
to treat affirmatively with those discrim- 
inations and to prohibit them. On the 
question of whether the power of Con- 
gress is limited only to prohibit the dis- 
charging of employees, the Phelps-Dodge 
case which was decided by the Supreme 
Court under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, I think has permanently dis- 
posed of that question by holding that it 
is unlawful to discriminate in hiring as 
well as in discharging. In that case, they 
held it was unlawful to refuse to employ 
a man because of his previous union av- 
tivities just as much as it was unlawful 
to discharge him for union activities af- 
ter he was employed. From which it 
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atter of constitutional authority that 
Congress has the power to declare a thing 
to be discrimination, which the Supreme 
Court has held to be irrelevant and in- 
vidious, and that it also has the power 
to prevent discrimination barring any 
man, against whom such discrimination 
is practiced, from having a full economic 
opportunity in the way of a job which he 
is qualified to handle. 

I think also it would be well to state in 
the Recorp for the Members of the Con- 
eress and fer the public just what we are 
presently discussing and the legislation 
which is now waiting for a rule before 
the Committee on Rules. For that rea- 
son, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
bi!l and the majority report of the Com- 
nitiee on Labor upon that legislation. 

EXHIBIT 2 
H. B. 2232 
A bill to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry 

Le it enacted, etc., That this act may ke 

cited as the “Fair Employment Practice Act.” 
TrINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


€rc. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that the practice of discriminating in 
the matter of employment, and in matters 
relating tnereto, against properly qualified 
persons because of their race, creed, color, 
national origin, op ancestry leads to domestic 
and industrial strife and unrest and forces 
large segments of the population perma- 
nently into substandard conditions of living, 
thereby creating a drain upon the resources 
of the Nation and a constant threat to the 
maintenance of industrial peace and of the 
standard of living necessary to the health, 
efficiency, and well-being of workers; and 

(2) that the existence of such practices in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce causes the 
means and instrumentalities of commerce to 
be used to spread and perpetuate such con- 
ditions throughcut the several States and 
causes diminution of employment and wages 
in such volume as substantially to impair and 
disrupt the market for goods in commerce, 
and burdens, hinders, and obstructs com- 
merce. 

(b) Individuals shall have the right to 
work without discrimination against them 
because of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to protect such right and to 
climinate all such discriminations to the full- 
est extent permitted by the Constitution. 





This act shali be construed to effectuate such 
policy. 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. As used in this act— 
(a) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, association, corporation, 


legal representative, trustee, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, receiver, or any organized group of 
persons, and includes any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
having in his employ six or more individuals, 
or any other person acting in the interest of 
such an employer, directly or indirectly. 

(c) The term “labor union” means any or- 
ganization, having six or more members, in 
which employees participate and which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, of deal- 
ing with employers concerning grievances, or 
terms or conditions of employment. 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State or Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia or any 
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Territory; or between points in the same 
State but through any point outside thereof, 

(e) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

(f) The term “Commission” means the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission cre- 
ated by section 6. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


£xc. 4. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged 
by any State or by an instrumentality or 
creature of the United States or of any Siate. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for the purposes of this act for 
any employer— 

(1) to refuse to hire any individual be- 
cause of such individual’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any individual from em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any individual 
in the matter of compensation with respect 
to, or in other terms or conditions of, em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of individuals for employment to any 
employment agency, placement service, train- 
ing school or center, labor union or organiza- 
tion, or any other source that discriminates 
against individuals because of their race, 
color, creed, national original, or ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for the purposes of this act for any 
labor union— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual because of such 
individual’s race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any indi- 
vidual because of such individual’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry: or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, employee, or individual seeking 
employment, because of his race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It shall be unfair employment prac- 
tice for the purposes of this act for any em- 
ployer or labor union to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because such person has opposed any prac- 
tice which constitutes an unfair employ- 
ment practice under this act or has filed a 
charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the feregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, which shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the Preci- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. One of the original members 
shall be appointed for a term of 1 year, one 
for a term of 2 years, one for a term of 3 
years, one for a term of 4 years, and one for 
a term of 5 years, but their successors shall 
be appointed for terms of 5 years each, ex- 
cept that any individual chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed, The President shall designate one 
member to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission. Any member of the Commission 
may be removed by the President upon not.ce 
and hearing for neglect of duty or malfea- 
sance in office, but for no other cause, 
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(b) A vacancy in the Commission Shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem. 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com. 
mission, and three members of the Commis. 
sion shall at all times constitute a quorum 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticeq. 

(d) The Commission shall at the close ot 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the cases it has 
heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees 
and officers in its employ or under its super- 
vision, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed, and shall make such furthor Tce 
ports on the cause of, and means of alleviat. 
— ee aa and such recommenda. 

ons for further legislatio apne: 
desirable. . vn ae 

(e) Each member of the Commission Shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 
and shall not engage in any other b 
vocation, or employment. 

(f) When three members of the Commis. 
sion have qualified and taken office, the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice es- 
tablished by Executive Order No. 9346 of 
May 27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All em. 
ployees of the said Committee shall then be 
transferred to and become employees of the 
Commission, and all records, papers, and 
property of the Committee shall then p 
into the possession of the Commission. 

(g) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its pow- 
ers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary, 
The Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such agents or agencies as 
it may designate, conduct any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States. 

(h) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to appoint such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions; 

(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to uti- 
lize voluntary and uncompensated services; 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are 
paid to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
act or any order issued thereunder; and 

(5) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies 


a year, 
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PREVENTION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Sec. 7. (2) The Commission is empowere 
as provided in this section— 

(1) to prevent unfair employment pra 
tices by employers affecting commerce; 

(2) to prevent unfair employment pra 
tices by employers who are parties to con- 
tracts with the United States or any Terrl- 
tory or possession thereof, or with any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing, 
and by employers performing, pursuant to 
subcontract or otherwise, any work required 
for the performance of any such contract; 

(3) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by agencies and instrumentalities of 
the United States, and of the Territories and 
possessions thereof; and 

(4) to prevent unfair employment prac 
tices by labor unions affecting commerce. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any per- 
son has engaged in any such unfair employ- 
ment practice, the Commission, or any 
referee, agent, or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purposes, shall have 


~ 


#o+issue and cause to be served upon 
nerson a complaint stating the charges 

respect and containing a notice of 
=; Betore the Commission or a member 
or before a designated referee, agent, 

at a place therein fixed not less 
davs after the serving of said com- 


e person so complained of shall have 
to file an answer to such complaint 
ppear in person or otherwise, with 
t counsel, and give testimony at the 
» fixed in the complaint. 
the record, inciuding all the 
taken, the Commission shall find 
» person named in the complaint ha 
1 in any such unfair employment 
the Commission shall state its find- 
fact and shall issue and cause to be 
uch person an order requiring 
to cease and desist from such 
i yyment practice and to take 
amirmative action, including reinstate- 
or hiring of employees with or with- 
it bac as will effectuate the policies 
this ect. If upon the record, including all 
mony taken, the Commission shall 
that no person named in the complaint 
ed in any such unfair employment 
e, the Commission shall state its find- 
‘t and shall issue an order dis- 
g the said complaint. 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW 
8. Except as provided in section 12 
lati to the enforcement of orders di- 
ted to Government agencies), orders of 
the Commission shall be subject to judicial 
enforcement and judicial review in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to 
t same provisions of law, as in the case of 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 





. 





INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


(a) For the purpose of all investi- 
itions, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
act, the Commission, or its authorized 
nts or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person being investigated or 
preceeded against relating to any such in- 
proceeding, or hearing. 
(b) Any member of the Commission Shall 
ve power to issue subpenas requiring the 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
production of any evidence relating to 
nvestigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 


Sec. 9 


vestigation 


re the Commission, its member, agent, or 

ency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceec or hearing. 
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’ member of the Commission, or any 
gency designated by the commis- 
n for such purposes, may administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
*h attendance of witnesses and the 
duction of such evidence may be required, 
place in the United States or any 
rerritory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
ted place of hearing. 
(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
y a subpena issued to any person under 
his act, any district court of the United 
tates « the United States courts of any 
erritory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
i proceeding, or hearing is Car- 
or within the jurisdiction of which 
id person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
) obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Commission 
hall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
1 an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission, its member, agent, 
or agency, there to produce evidence if so 
rdered, or there to give testimony relating 
to the investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
hy failure to obey such order of the court 
inay be punished by it as a contempt thereof, 
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(f) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
dccumentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, to testify or produce evidence, except 
that such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

£rc. 10. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to issue such reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act, and to amend or 
rescind, from time to time, any such regula- 
tion whenever it deems such amendment or 
rescission necessary to carry cut the provi- 
sions of this act. If, within 60 days after the 
issuance of any such regulation or of an 
amendment to any such regulation, there is 
passed a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress stating in substance 
that Congress disapproves such regulation 
or amendment, as the case may be, such regu- 
lation or amendment, as the case may be, 
shall not be effective after the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution; and 
after the date of the passage of such concur- 
rent resolution, no regulation or amendment 
having the same effect as that concerning 
which the concurrent resolution was passed 
shall be issued by the Commission. 

Regulations issued under this section shall 
include the procedure for service and 
amendment of complaints, for intervention 
in proceedings before the Commission, for 
the taking of testimony and its reduction to 
writing, for the modification of the findings 
or orders prior to the filing of records in 
court, for the service and return of process, 
the qualification and disqualification of 
members and employees and any other mat- 
ters appropriate in the execution of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

INCLUSION OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION CLAUSE IN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Sec. 11. (a) Every contract to which the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, is a party (except such 
classes of contracts as the Commission may 
by regulation issued under section 10 exempt 
from the scope of this section) shall con- 
tain a provision under which— 

(1) the contractor agrees that during the 
period required for the performance of the 
contract he will not engage in any unfair 
employment practices; and 

(2) the contractor agrees that he will in- 
clude a provision in each subcontract made 
by him for the performance of any work re- 
quired for the performance of his contract a 
provision under which the subcontractor 
agrees— 

(A) that during the period required for 
the performance of the subcontract, the sub- 
contractor will not engage in any unfair em- 
ployment practices; and 

(B) that the subcontractor will include in 
each subcontract made by him provisions 
corresponding to those required in subparae 
graph (A) and this subparagraph. 

(b) Unless the Commission shall otherwise 
direct, no contract shall be made by the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency cr instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, with any person found 
pursuant to this act to have engaged in any 
unfair employment practice, or with any cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organization, in which such person owns & 
controlling interest, for a period (to be fixed 
by the Commission) not to exceed 1 year 
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from the date on which such practice was so 
found to have been engased in. The Con 
mission may, by subsequent order, for gocd 
cause shown reduce any period so fixed. The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall distribute to all agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the United States, and to the 
appropriate officials in the Territorics and 
possessions of the United States, lists con- 
taining the names of such persons, corpova- 
tions, partnerships, associations 


izations. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF ORDIES D 
GOVERNMENT AGLNCIES 





Sec. 12. The provisions of section 8 (pro- 
viding for judicial enforcement and judicial 
review of orders of the Commission) shall 
not apply with respect to an order of the 
Commission under section 7 directed to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or of any Territory or possession 
thereof. In the case of any such order, the 
Commission may request the President to 
take such action as he deems appropriate to 
secure compliance with such order, which 
may include the summary discharge of any 
officer or employee of any such agency or in- 
strumentality who, in the opinion of the 
President or such person as the President 
may designate, has willfully failed to com- 
ply with such order. 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


Sec. 13. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its ref- 
erees, agents, or agencies, in the performance 
of duties pursuant to this act, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 14. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby. 





EXHIBIT 3 
THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 

Mrs. -NorToN, from the Committee on 
Labor, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Labor, to whom wa 
referred the bill (H. R. 2232) to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, having considered the same, repert 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
tragic war in which we are now engaged is 
to establish the principle that all men, no 
matter what their religion, color, or na- 
tional origin, are born with the right to 
freedcm to worship and work to safeguard 
their spiritual and economic welfare. The 
men and women of America hold this belief 
so dear that they are fighting and dying on 
the battlefields of the world to uphold it. 
When the war comes to a victorious end, 
and our men and women return to peacetime 
occupations from the battlefields and from 
he production of war materials, there must 
be equal opportunity for all. The men 
who have fought for economic freedom for 
peoples throughout the world will not, and 
should not, be satisfied with anything less 
in our own country. 

Let it be clearly understood this bill has 
for its purpose economic opportunity only. 
The opponents of the bill are attempting to 
confuse the issue by bringing up the ques- 
tion of social equality. We repeat, there 
is nothing in the bill concerned with any- 
thing other than economic equality. 

The Presidential candidates of both parties 
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& permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. At the beginning of this ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 13 bills 
having the same purpose, were introduced 
and referred to the committee. The pro- 
visions of 10 of these bills are identical. 
The bills are as follows: H. R. 481, intro- 
duced by Mr. LaFoxi.ettr, of Indiana; H. R. 
679, by Mr. BALDWIN of New York; H. R. 700, 
by Mr. Dawson, of Illinois; H. R. 1370, by Mr, 
Hook, of Michigan; H. R. 1575, by Mr. Dirk- 
SEN, of Hilinois; H. R. 1743, by Mr. POowELtL, 
of New York; H. R. 1762, by Mr. BENpDER, of 
Chio; H. R. 1806, by Mrs. Douc3as, of Cali- 
fornia; H. R. 1815, by Mr. Ciason, of Massa- 
chusetts:; and H. R. 1€94, by Mr. Doyte, of 
California. The bill H. R. 523, intreduced by 
the chairman, was based very largely on the 
provisions of the above identical bills. 

These proposals were considered by a sub- 
committee composed of Mr. RANDOLPH, of 
West Virginia; Mr. Patterson, of California, 
Mr GeEeEuaNn, of Connecticut; Mr. Powe t, cf 
New York; Mr. Batpwin, of New York; Mr. 
McCoNnNELL, of Pennsylvania; and Mr, 
Apims, of New Hampshire. After full con- 
sideration, the subcommittee recommended 
to the full committee a bill embodying the 
best features of all of the above proposals. 
Upon completion of comprehensive discus- 
sion by the full committee of the recome- 
mended bill, the committee requested the 
chairman to introduce, as a committee bill, 
a bill carrying out these recommendations. 
It is that bill, H. R. 2232, which is herewith 
reported. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

The following is an analysis, section by sec- 
tion, of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

Section 1. Short title 

This section gives the act its title—the 
Fair Employment Practice Act. 

Section 2. Findings and declaration of 

policy 

This section sets forth the underlying fac- 
tual basis and policy for the reguiation pro- 
vided by the bill. The Congress finds that 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
(1) leads to interracial tension and conflict, 
(2) forces Jarge segments of our population 
permanently into substandard conditions of 
living, (3) creates a drain upon the resources 
of the Nation, (4) causes a diminution of 
employment and wages which disrupts the 
market for goods in commerce, all of which 
(5) burden, hinder, and obstruct commerce, 


Section 3. Definitions 


This section defines in ordinary terms the 
words “person,” “labor,” “union,” “com- 
merce,” “affecting commerce,” and “Commis- 
sion”’ The term “employer” is defined, how- 
ever, to include all employers of five or less 
employees. 


Section ¢. Right to freedom from discrimina- 
tion in employment 


This section declares that the right to work 
free from discrimination is an “immunity” 
of the citizens of the United States, which 
shall not be abridged by any Federal or State 
agency. 

Section 5. Unfair employment practices 

defined 

This section seeks to outlaw discriminatory 
practices by three major groups—private em- 
ployers, labor unions, and agencies of the 
Federal Government. It forbids discrimina- 
tion in every incident of the employment 
relationship. Thus, it would make unlawful 
a discriminatory refusal to hire, refer, up- 
grade, promcte, or classify properly. It is de- 
signed to forbid wage differentials based upon 
race, discriminatory transfers, or assignments, 
discriminatory discharges and discrimination 
in the application of seniority rules. It like- 
wise seeks to ban the various devices by which 
discrimination is effected. The bill also for- 
bids an employer to confine his hiring to any 
source that discriminates. 
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The section also seeks to forbid discrimina- 
tory practices by trade unions. It forbids 
them to deny membership because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry or 
to discriminate among members because of 
such facts. 

In addition, the section seeks to protect 
those persons who suffer discrimination, not 
because of race or creed but because they 
seek to assist their fellow employees who be- 
long to a minority group. Thus, it forbids 
discrimination against employees who oppose 
discrimination or who assist in any proceed- 
ing under the bill. 

Having stated the objective of extirpating 
every form cf discrimination in employment, 
no matter how occasioned, devised, or moti- 
vated, it should likewise clearly be stated 
what the bill does not seek to do. The bill 
is not concerned with matters other than 
employment, such as housing, etiucation, 
recreation, transportation, political rights, or 
social relationships. 


Section 6. Fair Employment Practice 
Commission 

This section creates a quasi-judicial agency 
to be known as the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, to consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the President for 5-year terms 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The criginal members will serve, however, 
for terms ranging from 1 to 5 years. Com- 
missioners will receive $10,090 a year. When 
a quorum of the new Commission has taken 
office, the present Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice created by Executive Order 
9346 will go out of existence, but its records, 
employees, and unexpended appropriations 
will be transferred to the new Commission. 


Section 7. Prevention of unfair employment 
practices 

The Commission is empowered to prevent 
the proscribed unfair employment practices 
by the issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 
The procedure devised by this section for the 
issuance of such orders follows closely that 
of other administrative agencies. Thus the 
section provides for the filing of charges with 
the Commission, the holding of hearings be- 
fore it, the making of findings of fact, the 
issuance of cease-and-desist orders. 

The Commission is empowered tc prevent 
those unfair employment practices which 
are committed by Federal agencies or by 
Federal contractors or which affect commerce, 


Section 8. Judicial review 


This section incorporates, by reference, the 
procedure for judicial review and enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s orders, which is 
now applicable to the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The technical, com- 
mon-law rules of evidence will not be binding 
upon the Commission, but in conformity with 
existing judicial doctrine it will receive or 
consider only the type of evidence which 
“usually affects fair-minded men in the con- 
duct of their daily and important affairs” 
(Bene v. F. T. C., 229 Fed. 468). 

Any party aggrieved by a final order of the 
Commission may, on his own initiative, ob- 
tain a review of such order in the circuit 
courts. 

No penalty is provided for a violation of an 
order of the Commission. If, however, a court 
commands obedience to such an order, vio- 
lation of the court’s decree will be punish- 
able as a contempt of court. 


Section 9. Investigatory powers 


This section confers upon the Commission 
the customary powers of subpena and ad- 
ministration of oaths. The subpenas are 
enforceable in the Federal district courts. 


Section 10. Rules and regulations 


This section empowers the Commission to 
issue regulations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act, but provides that the 
two Houses of Congress may disapprove any 
regulation by the adoption of a concurrent 
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resolution within 60 days after the issuance 
of such regulation. After adoption of such 
a resolution the Commission would be barred 
from issuing another regulation having the 
same effect as the one disapproved. This 
continual congressional supervision of the 
Commission’s regulations is provided for, 


Section 11. Government contracts 

This section continues the existing require. 
ment of Executive Order 9346 issued by the 
President, that every contract to which the 
Federal Government is a party shall contain 
a covenant obligating the contractor and his 
subcontractors not to discriminate in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, ya- 
tional origin, or ancestry. This obligation is 
in effect only during the period of time 
required for the performance of the co)- 
tract. 

This section also provides that in the dis. 
cretion of the Commission it may require 
that a person found to have violated any 
of the provisions of the act shall be barred 
from receiving another Government contract 
for a period of not to exceed 1 year. This 
section is based upon a similar provision 
in the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 (41 U.S.C. 
35.) 


Section 12. Enforcement of orders directed to 
Government agencies 


This section provides for a means of en- 
forcing the Commission’s orders against Fed- 
eral agencies or their officers who have been 
found to be guilty of discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. The Commission is em- 
powered to request the President to take any 
action he deems apprepriate to obtain com- 
pliance with the order of the Commission. 
Thus the President may discharge summurily 
any Federal employee or officer who, in the 
President's opinion, has willfully failed to 
obey an order of the Commission. 

A Federal agency named as a respondent 
in a Commission order will have no right of 
appeal to the courts. 


Section 13, Willful interference with 
Commission agents 
This section, customary in comparable rec- 
ulatory statutes, protects agents of the Com- 
mission from physical harm as willful in- 
terference. This section is not applicable 
to the committing of unfair employment 
practices or the violation of the orders of the 
Commission. 
Section 14. Separability clause 
This section expresses the intent of Con- 
gress that the act shall be deemed separabie 
in the event of a decision of unconstitu- 
tionality affecting only a portion of the act, 
Mary T. Norton. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY. 
FRANK E. Hook. 
Evuis E. PATTERSON, 
JAMES P. GEELAN. 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr. 
ApAM C. POWELL, Jr. 
RicHarD J. WELCH. 
JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN. 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr. 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 


Since this legislation has been reported 
by the Labor Committee we find also 
that objections to it take several gen- 
eral forms. I am attempting to antici- 
pate objections, but not necessarily an- 
ticipating the argument of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. Hays]. How- 
ever, I shall meet certain objections 
which I have seen discussed in the pub- 
lic press and which I have heard from 
time to time raised on this floor. 

It is said, first, that the legislation 
grants too much power to the Commis- 
sion, its agents generally, and particu- 
larly with reference to the power of sul- 
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. and the power to investigate alleged 
ises of discrimination which come 
n its purview. On that score, it is 
resting to note that powers very sim- 
ry to these were originally granted 
‘er the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1987: that very similar powers were 
nd in the Federal Trade Commission 
‘et of 1914; and that similar powers are 
und in the Federal Power Act of 1920. 
Of course, we all know that these powers 
iven to administrative bodies exercising 
guasi-judicial functions has been a devel- 
opment since 1933, such as powers given 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
But I have not stressed those, because 
people say, “That is New Deal legislation 
and, ipso facto, it is bad.” I want to 
eliminate that argument. 
This concept that an administrative 
body has to have the power to subpena 
witnesses from all over the country, from 
any place, and to require their attend- 
ance at any place, to require the produc- 
tion of papers, is not a new concept. 
The power granted under this act to this 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
isnot anew concept. It is a power which 
any administrative body must of neces- 
sity have if it is going to function in an 
orderly manner, 
Also it is said that this legislation 
permits the Commission to hire an un- 
limited number of employees and to es- 
tablish an unlimited number of district 
I That sort of power is generally 
ranted in general legislation of this 
sort, but in the final analysis, to fear it 
comes down to this, that we deny the 
power and ability and integrity of the 
Appropriations Committee of this body, 
for obviously the appropriation under 
which this Commission must act must 
me out of this body. It means, in the 
t place, that it must pass the scrutiny 
of the Appropriations Committee; and if 
you are to say that they would have un- 
limited employees and would establish 
unlimited offices, the same objection 
could be raised against any commissicn 
or any function of Government. Why 
raise this objection only against this leg- 
islation designed to eliminate discrimi- 
nation against members of minorities? 
But to fear it, in its final analysis, means 
that we are afraid of the power which 
we have, as Members of this body, to 
limit unwarranted and undue expendi- 
tures and the unrestrained employment 
of people, through our ability to appro- 
priate money and to limit appropria- 
tions. I, for one, do not care to subscribe 
to the theory that I as an individual or 
all the Members of this body have be- 
come impotent to control the expendi- 
tures of any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
The argument that there is too much 
rower to employ people and to establish 
offices is a negative sort of argument 
Which denies our own strength. 
Again, we hear the question raised 
that there is no trial by a court. Section 
8 of this act provides that the findings 
of the Commission shall be subject to the 
same judicial review as established in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
Section 10 of that act among other 
ings defines the power of certain courts 
ol &ppeal and contains this language: 
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The findings of the board as to facts if 
Supported by evidence shall be conclusive. 


It is stated that under this language 
the court is bound to accept the findings 
of fact of the Commission. Let us ex- 
amine that. That is not a new concept, 
Mr. Speaker. This concept is found in 
the workmen’s compensation legislation 
in my State; it is found in the public 
utility legislation in my State; it is found, 
if you please, in the common law in my 
State, and I think of practically every 
State in the Union—namely, that a court 
of review cannot upset findings of fact 
where there is material evidence upon 
any fact sufficient to support the find- 
ings of ultimate fact. If this were not 
true, we would have courts of review in- 
vestigating findings of fact upon a bare 
written record without seeing or hearing 
the witnesses, without having the oppor- 
tunity to gage the truthfulness or un- 
truthfulness of the witnesses, which we 
have always said in this country was the 
peculiar province either of nisi prius 
judges, in cases of equity jurisdiction or 
of juries, in cases of common law juris- 
diction. 

On the subject of what the real mean- 
ing of this language is let me read froma 
statement appeering in the Harvard Law 
Review of November 1944 by Robert L. 

tern. First on the subject of what thi 
lanruage means: 

The first of these laws, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, upon which the others have 
been modeled, was enacted in 1914, shortly 
after the pronouncement in the Louisville 
Railroad case. That act declared that “the 
findings of the Commission as to facts, if 
supported by testimony, shall be conclusive.” 
In subsequent statutes the language em- 
ployed in the Federal Trade Commission Act 
has been modified in minor respects. The 
National Labor Relations Act and the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, for example, substitute 
the word “evidence” for “testimony.” The 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Federal Power 
Act, and the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1914 refer to “substantial evidence.” The 
Longsnhoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, apparently harking back to the 
original rule, provides that a compensation 
order may be set aside if not in accordance 
with law. But 
tive of the words used, would have been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court as embodying 
the substantial-evidence rule which would 
presumably have been applied by the courts 
even if specific provisions therefor had been 
lacking. Evidence is substantial if “a rea- 
sonable mind might accept [it] as adequate 
to support a conclusion.” 


all of these clauses, irrespec- 


I do not believe the concept is new and 
I do not believe it is startling; assuming 
that, I think it would be startling if we 
sought to set it aside in this particular 
legislation. Again, why this legal con- 
gressional discrimination against minori- 
ties? 

Let us now consider for a minute the 
fact that the members of this Commis- 
sion must be appointed by the President 
vith the consent of the Senate. A Fed- 
eral Judge is appointed in the same way. 
In my community, at least, we do not al- 
ways have the same safeguards around 
the selection of jurors and we elect our 
nisi prius judges. There is this fact also 
that should be considered: This Come 
mission has been in existence for a little 
over 2 years, 
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Speaker, will the 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I would rather not 
yield at this time; I am sorry. 

Since 1944 the temporary commission 
has closed out 3,712 cases. Of these 26 
percent were settled with the consent of 
the party charged. Forty-eight per- 
cent were dismissed, and the remaining 
26 percent were withdrawn. It is alsoa 
matter of record that down to date 28 
percent of the cases were dismissed be- 
cause there was not evidence of ability 
to hold the job on the part of the person 
who asked that he be employed. 

With that background and with the 
experience that the President and the 
Congress and particularly the Senate 
had with the early attempts to enforce 
the National Labor Relations Act, which 
I agree were not perfect, I do not believe 
we need fear that either this President 
or this Senate will make the same kind 
of mistake. I believe they will appoint 
men of proven integrity, who understand 
that new legislative concepts are best 
served by firm, unswerving devotion to 
the propositions that intellectual honesty 
is essential to effective action by quasi- 
judicial administrative bodies. 

It seemed to the public that the earlier 
members of the N. L. R. B. were lacking 
in this understanding. Friends of those 
members, particularly of Judge Madden, 
insist vigorously that certainly as to him, 
the public was misinformed. Assuming 
that they are correct, the fact remains 
that the public opinion so formed at that 
time is having a wholly unjustifiable re- 
percussion now, which is being unfairly 
utilized against this legislation. There 
is no reason today to assume that this 
President and this Senate will not exer- 
cise great care in nominating and ap- 
proving the members of the Commission 
propesed by this legislation. 

It is also argued that there is no pro- 
vision for a jury trial and that therefore 
this legislation is bad. There is no occa- 
sion for a trial by jury. The scope and 
purposes of the proposed legislation is 
not to create a personal right which an 
individual discriminated against can en- 
force in a court or obtain a personal judg- 
ment. On the contrary, the legislation 
lays down a standard of employment 
practices throughout the Nation and de- 
clares that there should be no discrimli- 
nation by employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in activities affecting 
interstate commerce as a matter of pub- 
lic policy. It is therefore foolish to say 
that the Federal Government's stand- 
ards should be subject to a trial by jury. 
The penalties provided for a violation of 
the act arise from a failure to practice 
a policy in employment in interstate 
commerce defined by the Congress; and 
while it is true that the provision for 
payment of back wages or the provision 
for employment or reinstatement in em- 
ployment are provisiens which affect an 
individual who is eventually found in 
contempt of court, nevertheless, these 
provisions are not essentially personal 
in their nature and consequently there 
is no individual right inherent in the law 
which should be submitted to a jury. 
Because there are no criminal provisiens 
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provided for in the act and the enforce- 
ment is simply by the court in the nature 
of a fixing of penalties for contempt of 
court in which the Congress, by legisla- 
tive enactment has fixed the limits within 
which the court may act in penalizing 
for contempt. 

Furthermore, it must be obvious that 
a trial by jury would clutter up Federal 
courts and result in different standards 
in different Federal districts and would 
impose a burden upon the individuals 
who were subjected to the practices of 
discrimination which the act outlaws of 
personally financing their trials and ap- 
peals which would, for all practical pur- 
poses, nullify the legislation. These are 
but some of the arguments against trial 
by jury which must be apparent to any- 
one who understands the nature of the 
legislation. 

It is further said that this whole legis- 
lation constitutes an undue intrusion 
into the rights of employers or the own- 
ers of property to employ that property 
in a free society. However, the right 
to use the property, even the ability to 
acquire the property arises out of the 
fact that the existence of a stable demo- 
cratic government is the foundation 
upon which any right of an individual 
to own, acquire or use property in the 
production and creation of wealth is 
based, and that therefore the individual 
actually operates as a trustee of the 
property with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government, acting 
by the democratic method of exercising 
its legislative processes, has the power 
to fix the terms under which the trustee- 
ship may be exercised. The following 
statements from a varying list of indi- 
viduals and groups indicates that this 
concept of mine is not a new one: 


EXHIBIT 4 


A SUMMARY BY SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE OF FULL 
EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 

And its practical proposals are inadequate, 
not only through deficient diagnosis, but 
ven more because action is inhibited by a 
sense of values that is wrong in two respects: 
of treating private enterprise as_ sacro- 
sanct—a sovereign power independent of the 
State. 





Exursit 5 
[From America of April 14, 1945] 
F. E. P. C.—A CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 
(By Richard J. Roche) 

But, to put the matter beyond argument, 
look at what happened to the proven cases 
of flagrant discrimination involving certain 
railroads and railway-labor unions. The 
F. E. P. C., after trying in vain for months to 
negotiate an adjustment, finally passed the 
matter on to the President—and the Presi- 
dent created the special Stacey committee, 
whose original purpose was to effect a just 
settlement of the cases. More than a year has 
passed now since the Stacey committee took 
over, and some people are beginning to won- 
der if it is not the intent of the Stacey coms 
mittee to put the matter on ice forever. That 
is not good government. Rather than have 
ing a powerful and ruthless F. E. P. C., it 
seems that we have some business enterprises 
and some labor unions more powerful than 
the Federal Government. 
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EXHIBIT 6 
[From the Interracial Review of May 1945] 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL EDUCATION AND 
THE F. E. P. C. 


Whenever the question of any sort of fair 
employment practices legislation is discussed, 
a stock objection raised is that education is 
so much better than any kind of legal or 
punitive apparatus. 

- 7 * ~ * 

“You cannot force people to employ per- 
sons whom they do not like. Unless you 
have popular opinion behind such enact- 
ments, they will be either resisted or evaded, 
If you try to bring force to bear, you only 
make the situation worse. The time is not 
ripe for this kind of legislation. What is 
needed now is education, since it is misun- 
derstanding and prejudice which encourages 
malfeasance. Such a committee or com- 
mission should be merely of an advisory, or 
research, or educational character. There- 
fore the penal sections in the proposal 
should be removed, if the measure is at all 
to be encouraged.” 

If this type of reasoning were allowed fully 
to have its way, it would logically follow that 
there could be no enactments in any field 
which would bring the force of the Govern- 
ment or of the State to bear upon any ques- 
tion of social justice or civic rights, for in 
any of these you must deal with the same 
human factors of prejudice, misunderstand- 
ing, apathy, or vested interests. If a matter 
of elementary justice cannot be dealt with 
through the ordinary course of legal and 
judicial procedure, then we are not war- 
ranted in enacting any legislation on wages 
and hours, on the protection of women and 
minors, or safeguarding the right of work- 
ingmen to engage in collective bargaining. 
For in all these instances the law, when it 
takes shape in bodily action, comes up 
squarely against a vast mass of human igno- 
rance, human selfishness, and opposition, 

* ~ * . - 

But the answer then given applies to the 
present day. The purpose of such law is to 
act as a deterrent, and such deterrents, as 
human experience shows, are absolutely nec- 
essary. Without some such deterrent provi- 
sions, a merely persuasive or advisory agency 
is a mockery. In other words, the test as 
to whether or not the State or the Govern- 
ment really means what it says, whether the 
citizens really mean what they say who see 
that such a measure is placed on the statute 
books, is the fact that it is provided with 
teeth, hands, and feet, quite as much as with 
merely eyes and a mouth. 

In his discussion of some sort of world 
organization to ensure international security 
after the present war, Pope Pius XII laid the 
utmost stress, as he has always done, upon 
the educational and persuasive agencies, 
Nevertheless, he clearly states that such a 
security organization must be provided with 
means of enforcing its decisions, even to the 
use of armed force. 

It is not necessary to resort to armed force 
to implement the findings of the F. E. P. C. 
The law gives effective penal deterrents of 
a less violent character, but the deterrents 
are needed nonetheless, 

Recording this clear principle, however, 
does not in any way imply that one would 
underestimate the supreme need of popular 
education, in order to supplement the agen- 
cies for deterrent action. Certainly, in like 
fashion, provisions need to be made for set- 
ting in motion a process of conciliation and 
persuasion, as far as this is effective. The 
use of education and the resort to force when 
the law is infringed are not two opposing 
or contradictory ideas, but they are two parts 
of one whole, mutually complementing one 
another, 
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Furthermore a logically and effectively 
planned agency with sufficient sanctions has 
itself an educational character, 


EXHIBIT 7 
[From New York World-Telegram of 
February 20, 1945} 
CALL ANTI-DISCRIMINATION BILL PRACTICAL, Jus? 


(By George E. Haynes, executive secretary, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America) 

The two articles which you published giy. 
ing the pro and con of the antibias bills were 
excellent. Your editorial of February 16, 
however, does not seem to weigh all the facts 
and phases. You say that until education 
has accomplished a great deal more you feay 
that this bill will “retard rather than advance 
the progress hoped for. The objection is not 
to the purpose but to the method.” 

In the first place, laws are means of popu- 
lar education. Furthermore, the main fea- 
tures of the bill provide for process of educa- 
tion carried on by an adequately organized 
State commission. 

Again about 20 years of a program of inter- 
racial education has been carried on by many 
national bodies, especially the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Central Conference of 
Jewish Rabbis, the Interracial Commission of 
the Catholic Church, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, and many edu- 
cational institutions. The Ives-Quinn bill 
and the commission that made the investi- 
gations that lead to its proposal are partly 
the result of that education. Public opinion 
now demands action. 

You say you object to the method. Let us 
compare other methods. During and since 
World War No. 1 there have been repeated 
investigations and the publishing of their 
results. Library shelves are loaded with 
publications gathered by such investigations. 
These have helped. Changes in interracial 
attitudes and behavior patterns come mainly 
through action. 

* * * - * 


To get employment as bus drivers a Negro 
group in Harlem had to stage a boycott 
which almost precipitated a riot. This 
method should be no longer left as the only 
recourse these groups have. 

One objection made to this bill is that it 
would cost considerable to administer. 
Careful study has shown that discrimination 
in employment is one of the roots of race 
conflicts. Chicago, Detroit, Beaumont, New 
York, and many other cities furnish ample 
proof that a few hours of rioting cost many 
times more than years of administration of 
such constructive measures as this bill pro- 
poses. 

Another objection is that you cannot legis- 
late against prejudices and attitudes. This 
is true. The Ives-Quinn bill, however, does 
not attempt that. It aims to stop or prevent 
certain practices, as a part of our civil rights 
law. We have set minimum standards cf 
wages, hours, and other working conditions. 
We have defined other unfair labor practices. 
Why should we not by law set fair employ- 
ment practice standards against discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
or national origin? 


Exursir 8 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D. C., na- 
tionally known Catholic leader: “Discrimi- 
nation, whether practiced by employees or 
employers, is definitely immoral * * * as 
if they committed theft or murder.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, American Jewish 
Congress: “I rest my case for the permanence 
of the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
on one basic truth: Racial, religious discrimi- 
nation in the field of employment is a denial 
of democracy and is of the essence of 
fascism.” 
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G. Bromley Oxnam, Federal Council 
of Christ: “The religious forces, 
lieve the democratic forces, of the 
es face a fundamental problem 

i that is finding concrete means to 
ur ethical ideals into the realities 
1ic justice and racial brotherhood.” 


=yneaker, I ask unanimous consent 
d the remainder of my time under 
ial order to my friend from Ar- 
Mr. Hays]. 
=PFAKER pro tempore. Is there 
n to the request of the genile- 
from Indiana? 
was no objection. 

HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
much the spirit in which my friend 
1 Indiana |Mr. LAFOLLETTE] has ap- 

ed this problem. I want him to 

that I am grateful for his words 

, reference to me, and my position on 

mportant question and I fully re- 
te that sentiment. 

» points on which we agree are as 
rtant as those on which we differ. 
oth believe in the democratic proc- 
1nd we have taken this means of 
nting our views with the feeling 
nerhaps it might tend to clarify the 

We both believe that we must 
do everything that men in positions of 

il responsibility can do to pre- 
» the democratic means of settling 

differences between groups, not only be- 

{ n races, but between groups of dif- 

rent religious views. This bill is 

eping in its character, and applies 

! only to a discrimination between 

mbers of a minority race but also goes 
into religious differences. 

I hope that when action on the bill is 
concluded the victors will not say, “Now 
that settles it—we have downed them.” 
This is the sort of problem that requires 
continuous and intelligent study. If the 
bill should be defeated I will be relieved, 

r from my point of view a threat to 
mportant governmental principles will 
be removed, but a victory should be fol- 
lowed by cooperation in those things that 

11 assure minority workers of just and 
equitable treatment. 

The bill to be considered is known as 
the fair employment bill. Justice Bran- 
deis once commented on the effect of 
conjure words. With mere words un- 
clothed by ideas one can conjure either 
favor or prejudice. The words “fair 
employment” belong in that category. 
They might serve to give us who oppose 
the Norton bill the appearance of favor- 
ing discrimination. I certainly do not 
favor it and I agree that wherever it is 
rooted in racial and religious prejudice, 
men and women of good will should exert 
themselves to put it down. Those of 
us who oppose the Norton bill do not 
approach the subject in a negative spirit. 
We do, however, exert our energies in a 
different direction. The situation which 
our Opponents approach in terms of fair 
employment and with a legalistic instru- 
ment we approach in terms of full em- 
ployment and with the consent of the 
community as its vehicle. 

In the process of securing fair employ- 
1ent, legislation will be of negligible im- 
portance. It is unity of purpose we seek, 
hot enforced relationships. It was a 
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former Member of this House, T. V. 
Smith, of Illinois, who said that “gov- 
ernment is only the political shadow of 
democracy.” Government cannot supply 
the motive for unity; it can only supply 
the mechanics, and if the motive is lack- 
ing no governmental process will suc- 
ceed. To insist on invoking the powers 
of state where attitudes rather than ac- 
tions constitute the offense is to fly in 
the face of a basic and fundamental rule 
of democratic l:fe. This is a lesson from 
human experience whose relation to law 
is notably formulated in the words of 
Henry Maine, “Social opinion should al- 
ways be in advance of law, and happiness 
of the people depends upon the narrow- 
ness of the gulf between them.” 

It is my contention that even if the 
assumption of my friend from Indians 
that passage of the Norton bill would be 
a proper exercise of the powers of state 
were correct, it is nevertheless true that 
until a greater degree of public support 
can be marshaled for its enforcement it 
will crash as some other Federal meas- 
ures have, upon the rock of popular re- 
sistance. Two good examples occur to 
me. I happen to be among those who 
cppose the sale of liquor as a social evil, 
but we learned that that evil could not 
be destroyed by passing Federal legisla- 
tion. So with antievolution bills. I be- 
lieve in the spiritual interpretation of 
creative forces, and it was the denial of 
that which disturbed some of the States, 
but the people learned that just passing 
a law against the point of view of which 
they disapproved was futile. 

I cannot forget something that hap- 
pened in Tulsa, Okla., soon after I was 
elected to Congress in 1942. I spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Conference of 
Christians and Jews. I referred rather 
casually to the fact that I hoped no word 
or act of mine as a Member of Congress 
would ever make anyone a member of a 
minority feel less secure in America. I 
was speaking to a Protestant group. The 
statement was later quoted by a young 
man of the Catholic faith under circum- 
stances indicating that the words had 
a vital meaning for him, and the experi- 
ence impressed me with the fact that this 
is a Nation of minorities with varying 
interrelated problems. 

My opposition to the bill is by no means 
a departure from one of the major ac- 
tivities of my life. Some of my best 
years have been devoted to disadvan- 
taged people. For several years I was 
associated with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and many of our activities 
were devoted to improving the lot of 
Negro farmers and farm laborers. I 
have considerable pride in that affilia- 
tion. For several years I was a member 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation of the South and of local in- 
terracial groups devoted to improving 
race relations, and I do not propose to 
be faithless to the instincts which pro- 
duced those associations. I am con- 
vinced that in opposing the bill I am 
serving the interests of all minorities, in- 
cluding our colored people. 

What the Negro really needs in the 
realm of civie and economic life as dis- 
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tinguished from social pursuits is a 
lessening of his race connection. How, 
then, in the name of simple logic can 
anyone expect to help him with this bill? 
It would accentuate the race tie and 
would set in motion counter movemenis 
to retard him. Look at the proposed 
procedure. If a worker is discharged he 
files a complaint alleging that it was not 


for incompetence bu 
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because of 
color. Now, there is no way at all by 
hich the employer can prove by evi- 
nee not related to his own mental 
ceesses and human reactions that the 
harge is not true. A very distasteful 
business incidentally for us to thrust 
upon American employers and an im- 
plied blanket indictment of their tol- 
erance and fairness that the facts do not 
justify. As a result of any employer’s 
failure to convince the Commission—not 
constituted as a court, remember—that 
the charge is not true, the employee goes 
back to work or the employer goes to 
jail. Now, why does the employee go 
back to work? For only cne reason; 
he is identified with a minority. Per- 
haps he should go back to work; perhaps 
he should not have been discharged, but 
let us be honest. He goes back because of 
his race or religion. We cannot stimu- 
late individual efficiency and _ “self- 
reliance with that procedure. We will 
only intensify any existing prejudice 
against the affected groups. 

This is a procedure, however, not ex- 
tended by the bill to all forms of dis- 
crimination. The other dav I had a 
letter from a person in New York State 
who had read something of this contro- 
versy. He said, “I am opposed to this 
legislation, but if you seriously propose 
to adopt it, then write into the bill a 
provision that will give those of us who 
are over 40 years of age the same pro- 
tection that you are giving to members 
of a racial or religious minority, be- 
cause the discrimination against men 
over 40, even over 30 in many instances, 
is entitled to recognition if you are going 
to approach the problem legislatively.” 

You do not propose to prohibit dis- 
crimination against those with physical 
handicaps. I would like to point out that 
it has taken vears of patient educational 
endeavor on the part of the friends of the 
physically handicapped to secure reccg- 
nition for them, to induce many employ- 
ers to accept them, and to break down 
the old idea that a physical handicap 
disqualifies one for employment. Op- 
portunities for this group were not forced 
by law. 

I reiterate that my opposition is to the 
specific measure before us, the Norton 
bill, H. R. 2232, not to improving the 
lot of minority workers. In discussing it 
I shall attempt to show, first, that the 
bill is based upon false conceptions of 
rights and immunities and violates fun- 
damental principles; second, that the use 
of legal force and coercion has failed 
under the present plan and that this 
measure will not work where there is a 
large percentage of Negroes; third, that 
the procedure sugxsested will drive a 
wedge between racial and religious groups 
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and will tend to destroy their faith in 
each other. 

ne bill gives authority to the Com- 
mission to order employers to continue 
complainants in employment and gives 
authority to the courts to punish for con- 
tempt failure to obey Commission orders. 
It denies Federal agencies any appeal 
from Commission decisions and author- 
izes the President to dismiss summarily 
any officer found by the Commission to 
be guilty of a discriminatory practice. 
Moreover, the bill does not provide for 
jury trials on appeals to the court from 
Commission orders. 

The bill confuses two functions of gov- 
ernment, the regulatory or coercive func- 
tion, and the promotional function of 
government. An example of the promo- 
tional service is the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In one generation they have ad- 
mitted to many of our economic processes 
members of that important and historic 
minority. 

In its regulatory aspects the bill fol- 
lows somewhat the pattern of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board though the 
powers conferred are considerably 
broader than those of the Labor Board. 
In the past when economic controls were 
applied by such agencies as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission, mentioned by 
the gentleman from Indiana, the ap- 
proach has been essentially a judicial one. 
The mandates of those agencies definitely 
describe the practices to be prevented so 
that the plan has worked out acceptably 
with no violence to individual rights. 

This bill is different. What is pre- 
scribed is so bound up with delicate hu- 
man relations that it may be said if the 
bill passes we are for the first time in 
history legislating against a mental at- 
titude. 

The basic purpose of the bill is not to 
make a crime of something, if so the pro- 
scribed practice would be identified as a 
criminal offense and the penalties would 
be set out. A bill of that type would be 
assigned to the Judiciary Committee and 
if passed would become a part of the 
criminal code. But that is not this bill, 
It is seeking not to define and punish 
a crime but to do a positive thing—to 
create or preserve jobs for minorities 
through certain pressures applied to priv- 
ate employers. Now I submit that use 
of this device will do the Negroes and 
all minorities great harm—for we cannot 
expose to coercion and arbitrary controls 
any minority—in this instance, private 
employers, without endangering the free- 
dom of all groups. 

This country was founded upon faith 
that most of the people would do the 
right thing, and now it is proposed to 
surrender that valuable element in our 
social and political life and move on the 
assumption that in industrial relation- 
ships people must be forced, not by pub- 
lic sentiment or by employee groups 
through collective bargaining, but by 
law to do the right thing, and what is 
right is so vaguely defined as to subject 
employers to terrible confusion and 
harassment. 
to prevent injustice. But the Federal 
Government cannot take on the business 
of forcibly preventing all injustices. Not 
even the States operating in the vast 
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realm of their reserved sovereignty 
undertake it. A father disinherits a son 
or daughter—arbitrarily and unjustly 
cuts them off, through prejudice, we will 
say. That outrages our sense of justice 
but does anyone contend that a Federal 
statute to prevent it isin order? Equity 
courts will compel a husband to provide 
for a wife but courts do not compel them 
to live together. This bill, however, 
makes possible the imposing of serious 
penalties including imprisonment of an 
employer for refusal to continue a person 
in his employment with no trial of the 
issues by a jury and deprived of the pro- 
tection of the rule that evidence against 
him must preponderate. The Congress 
has surely not come to that low regard 
for the judicial process. 

It is not possible to discuss this meas- 
ure without specifically dealing with the 
southern situation, for any substantial 
improvement in the economic condition 
of the race must be achieved within its 
borders, but that is not to say that the 
impact of this bill if passed would not 
be just as great in certain areas of the 
North and West. 

I do not condone prejudice and dis- 
crimination against Negro workers 
either by employers or labor unions; for 
the same reason I ask tolerance for the 
white people of the South who are also a 
national minority and that tolerance 
seems to be lacking among some vocal 
proponents of other minority rights. 
These critics of the South are not con- 
tent to point out the national imper- 
fections in dealing with racial minori- 
ties—for which the South accepts its 
share of the blame. But such critics 
have continually abused the South and 
have made every incident there the basis 
for an indictment against the region 
even to the embarrassment of many of 
the South’s Negro leaders. One wonders 
at times if these exponents of hate want 
justice for the southern Negro, or injus- 
tice so they may make political capital 
of his condition. How else explain their 
obstruction of the efforts by members 
of both groups to establish effective and 
nonviolent means of adjusting differ- 
ences? 

But repetition of the story of the 
wrongs we have suffered from these ex- 
tremists might add to the tensions gen- 
erated by this legislation. Moreover, I 
recognize that charges and counter- 
charges of prejudice do not advance us 
toward a solution. Arguments over who 
bears the greater blame will not help. 
Ultimately the South must be right in 
her policies on race as on other vital is- 
sues. Believe me the South wants to be 
right. We are struggling with these 
complicated problems with perhaps a 
greater anxiety and charity than we are 
generally credited with. Surely those 
outside the South can see that further 
complications will result from attempts 
like this to impose a short and unreal- 
istic political formula upon our race re- 
lations. 

We ere not bitter over the evidences 
of cutside interest in our problem, for it 
is the source of social, economic, and 
political difficulties for the North and 
West. The problem is not exclusively 
ours. It has a national, indeed, in some 
respects an international, character, 
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Colored people of other countries haye 
been told that America will not treat hey 
colored minorities fairly. That is cic. 
turbing, but I trust that when the whole 
story is told—when our minority citizens 
appraise the genuine forces for justice 
at work in this country—they will inter. 
pret our actions correctly. We owe it to 
them to take this action without rancor 
and with a proper regard for new world 
conditions. We could not repress these 
human concerns if we would. Our own 
sympathies are expansive. We are inter- 
ested in disadvantaged peoples too—eyen 
those of other continents—and we know 
that this quality in human life defies 
geography. 

It is not necessary to look farther than 
the employment policy of this House to 
find that there are practical reasons for 
appointing officials having considerable 
freedom in the selection of personnel, 
To inject the element of race and re- 
ligion is to impose injustices upon the 
employer. The House should study its 
own criterion. Is it fair for us to retain 
a freedom of employment policy for our- 
selves and deny it to private employers? 
Is the House prepared to prescribe that 
percentages of white and colored em- 
ployees on the House staff—in all 
grades—should be the same as that of 
the general population? We know that 
it is not feasible, and that it is not a ques- 
tion of justice or injustice. Similarly, 
private employers may have reasons for 
hiring all white or all colored, reasons 
that do not involve personal judgments 
as to fitness at all. The habits and at- 
titudes of customers must be considered, 
Sometimes this works to the Negro’s ad- 
vantage. I know plantation owners who 
prefer Negro tenants as better operators 
than the available white tenants and 
they will not rent to white farmers. Ido 
not anticipate that many white farmers 
would seek to change the practice if this 
should become the law, but it is conceiv- 
able that it might be used as a counter- 
measure if attempts were made to en- 
force its provision in the South. 

The problem must be resolved in other 
terms. The goal is to work toward full 
employment, is to find, to create new 
opportunities, and to add to the efiiciency 
of Negro workers. That is partly the 
white man’s responsibility and while he 
is not discharging it adequately he has 
made a splendid beginning. We must 
encourage the efforts to improve educa- 
tional opportunities. Some must alter 
their thinking as to the Negro’s capacity, 
and efforts should be made to open up 
trades that have been closed to him. It 
is a fact that the Negro had been losing 
certain types of employment before the 
war and while he has made gains in 
some, as in aircraft manufacturing, he 
is just now recovering from severe losses 
in others. But these forces are governed 
by popular attitudes and opinions, not 
primarily by employer policies, and if 
would be rank injustice to place upon 
private employers the burden of displac- 
ing public opinions and practices with 
the patterns of conduct envisioned by 
this bill. People do not persist in in- 
justice. I know that those who are 
zealous for exact and perfect justice will 
not agree to that; but people do respond 























for fairness, and that is the 
very minority group. Booker T. 
ton’s statement, “The only way 
man can hold a Negro in a 
in it with him,” is often 
he South. The religious and 
to which I have al- 
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ehine the culmination of some 
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1 graduated from high school 
were only 64 Negro high 
1 all the South. Today there 
) There is a growing number 
people in the South who op- 
rts to place ceilings over the 
otress. Perhaps you saw the 
that was recently issued by 
r Darden, of Virginia; Ralph Ma- 
r of the Atlanta Constitution; 
Alabama industrialist; 
dred other southerners which 
» believe in equal pay for equal 
nd conceded a number of other 
hat the Negroes of the South 
n suggesting. 
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Considerations of economic 
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they are equipped. He is being 
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is significant. All the declarations of law 
regarding their relative capabilities that 
might be passed could not alter the con- 
dition. 

If the judgment imposed upon the 
Negro race is defective, passing a law 
will not do the job for him. He needs 
the white man’s friendship and assist- 
ance—the kind that involves imagina- 
tion and goodwill through every stratum 
of economic organization and the Negro 
would suffer if that friendship, so po- 
tentially powerful at this moment, is 
jeopardized by the passage of a law that 
his white neighbors reject en masse 

My second objection to the Norton bill 
is that it is unworkable. Since so many 
Negroes live in the S = their welfare 
as a national group will be determined 
largely by the thit 1gs that take place in 
our region. While not forge tine the sit- 
uations that may exist in areas of war 
piants and war migrations in the North 
and West, I must therefore emphasize 
the southern relation to this proposal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYS. I prefer not to. I think I 
can save time by not yielding. I prefer 
to make the presentation without inter- 
runtion, if the gentleman please. 

The plen is wholly unworkable. We 
have the benefit of some experience on 
this point, and we have found that there 
are certain repercu that always 
follow, repercussions that are not al- 
ways Of an economic character. Both 
whites and Negroes often take the worse 
job from an income standpoint to have 
work that appeals to them and one that 
carries certain sSatisfactions not ex- 
pressed in money terms. I was inter- 
ested in the testimony that was pre- 
sented in one of the committees the other 
day by a Negro teacher. She was asked 
how much she made as a teacher, and 

e replied that she ret $60 a month 
while she was teaching school. She 
worked 6 months of the year in a war 
plant. The testimony disclosed that she 
was making three times as much money 
in Br r war work as she made in her 

h She was _asked why she did 
nt xt work in the war plants all the time. 
She seemed eee d at that, and Said, 
‘What! And leave my profession?” as 
if that were unthinkable. 

The economic man whole 
man. There are certain values in life 
not measured in money terms that the 
Negro recognizes; and while that is no 
defense of unjust and discriminatory 
treatment, I am pointing out that if you 
enact this kind of measure you are going 
to expose the group to bitterness and 
resentment. The experience of F. E. 
P. C. demonstrates that fact. 

Both its successes and failures are en- 
lightening. Its failures are where it tried 
to force on a community a situation that 
the community was not willing to ac- 
cept—the F. E. P. C. experience in the 
Western Electric case in Maryland, and 
in the Philadelphia and Washington city 
transit cases, to mention only three in- 
stances, provides proof that even in war- 
time the plan will not work where there 
is alarge Negro population. Its successes, 
the cases where it secured additional 
manpower utilizaticn in the war effort 
were produced not by legal action but 
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chiefly through counseling in plants and 
with the support of labor unions. Where 
labor does not willingly cooperate in the 
rie s, results have been meager even 
in the No orth. I know of one case in which 
new nae for a minority were opene a up in 
a Texas war plant, the Deer Park Plant 
of the Shell Oil Co. at Houston, but 
required the active coop oO 

fellow workers to bring it 

There are . 
Little Roc! k, for instance, in which marked 
improvement is being made in the Ne- 
gro’s economic condition, but net through 
F.E. P.C. It would be enlightening per- 
haps to have a survey of the total re- 
sults—not alone of particular disc 
tions and what happened to them, but of 
the collateral results in terms of com- 
munity attitudes and race relations. 
Statistics do not tell the story. i 
cord will indicate for example that the 

ven employees out of 11,000 working 
for the transit company in the Philadel- 
phia controversy are in the better jobs 
into which they were forced by F. E. 
P. C. orders but recently I asked a Phila- 
cdelphian who Knows the city well and 
whose concern for justice for minorities 
is unquestioned “What did the incident 
accomplish for Negroes in Philade i shia? 
Is the outlook better or worse for the a : 
The answer was, “Definitely wor: tne 

I also wrote to a number of friends in 
Southern cities about the F. E. P. C. 
I did not want to do the agency an in- 
justice. I wrote to those who vy ne have 
a bias for rather than against the agency 
if emotions should be involved. Ia ask d 
simple questions, mainly related to plant 
operations. Has it worked, has it done 
any good? Although all but 2 of about 
15 have already replied, not a single plant 
situation has been cited and not a Single 
improvement for Negroes under F. E. P.C. 
auspices in 9 Southern States has 
reported. 

One iold me 
splendid work being done to a e f 
treatment for Negro workers in his sec 
tion, but not by the F. E. P.C. He said, 
“There is still a long way to go before 
Negroes reach job parity with white pro- 
duction workers but progress has been 
made. I would much prefer to see a con- 
tinuance of a er lit 
than to risk the injection of F. E. P. C.” 

The disastrous results of F. E. P. C.’s 
attempted coercion in situat'ons in which 
there is a large Negro population do not 
cancel the arguments for uns 

in the employment field by Fed- 

ral authorities They do, however. prove 
hat something of great value to the 
cro, namely, the esteem and good will 
of the majority group, is lost when at- 
tempts are made to force action. This is 
my third objection to the Norton bill; 
to enfo 


serious efforts are made 
ill be a — divisive influence and 
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will retard the development of ha - 
nious relations for years to come 

It is apparent that employers— 2 
the most progressive—fear the continua- 
tion of an egency upon which such sweep- 
ing powers are conferred. Th fears 
are understandable. If a judicial point 
of view were eu: ! d and if the tech- 
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of those acquainted with local circum- 
stances that fear would not exist to such 
a degree. 

That fear would not exist if controls 
authorized by the bill were dependent 
upon action by the States or localities 
to be affected. Men do not fear their 
neighbors, but they do fear an effort to 
force conformity to patterns which they 
have had no share in making and which 
may be imposed upon them without ref- 
erence to their special situations. 

The practical side of this is that em- 
ployers fearing compulsion with regard 
to upgrading and promotion of groups 
of workers will reduce to a minimum the 
number of minority group members in 
their plants. One observer writes me: 

I doubt very seriously whether equality 
of treatment can be legislated. The more 
likely result will be if the attempt is made 
that the minority groups will receive treat- 
ment as a class and as individuals will be 
given less opportunity because of the fact 
if individuals were recognized for their worth 
that force will be used to confer these ad- 
vantages equally upon the class. 


The natural result will be that when 
the slowed-down tempo of peace em- 
ployment comes the employer will say, 
“I won’t try to expand my operations—I 
won’t hire because I can’t choose whom 
I take on. I won’t promote individuals 
on merit because it will create demands 
by the group.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the gentle- 
man is speaking to a favorable audience, 
and some of those who ought to hear are 
not here, and I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. I make it 
on the understanding that there will 
not be a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
denily a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 58] 

Anderson, Daughton, Va. Heffernan 

N. Mex. Dawson Hendricks 
Andresen, De'aney, Herter 

August H. James J. Hobbs 
Baidwin, Md. Dickstein Ho''fiecld 
Baldwin, N.Y, Dirksen Holmes, Wash, 
Barden Domengeaux Howell 
Barrett, Pa. Eaton Izac 
Barry Eltiott Jackson 
Bates, Ky. FE soesser Jennings 
Beall Fallon Jensen 
Be’l Fellows Johnson, Okla, 
Bender Flannagan Kearney 
Bennett, Mo. Fogarty Kefauver 
Bland Fuller Kelley, Pa, 
Bloom Fulton Keogh 
Bradley, Mich, Gardner Kerr 
3radley, Pa Gary Kunkel 
Brumbaugh Geriach Lane 
Buck G'fford Lea 
Buckley Gillespie Link 
Bunker Gore Luce 
Burgin Gorski Lynch 
Confield Granahan McGlinchey 
Case, S. Dak. Green Maloney 
Chenoweth Gwinn, N. Y. Manasco 
Clark H2!!, Edwin Marcantonio 
Ciements Arthur Mason 
Cochran Hill, May 
Cole, Mo, Leonard W. Morgan 
Cooley Hancock Mott 
Corbett Hart Norton 
Curley Hartley O’Brien, Mich, 
D’Alesandro Havenner O'Toole 
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Pace Robinson, Utah Thomas, N. J. 
Patterson Rockwell Thomason 
Peterson, Fla. Roe,N. Y. Torrens 
Pfeifer Rogers, N. Y. Trimble 
Philbin Ryter Vorys, Ohio 
Ploeser Sabath Vursell 
Powell Sharp Wadsworth 
Powers Sheppard Walter 

Price, Fla. Sheridan Weaver 
Quinn, N. Y. Short Weichel 
Rabin Simpson, Pa. Weiss 

Rains Slaughter Welch 
Rankin Smith, Va. West 

Rayfiel Somers,N. Y. White 

Reed, N. Y. Stewart Wilson 

Rich Talbot Winter 
Richards Talle Woodruff, Mich. 
Rivers Taylor . Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 281 
Members have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the genile- 
man from Arkansas may proceed for 15 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
may be said with reference to the quorum 
call that it was not at my request; but 
Iam grateful for the opportunity to con- 
tinue a while longer in explanation of my 
position regarding a measure that has 
engaged the attention of the Congress 
for many weeks. 

It has been the feeling of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LAFOLLETTE! and myself that in the midst 
of war it would not be becoming to add 
anything to the divisive influences that 
grow out of this problem, We will re- 
quire in the solution of the problems of 
race relations all of the good will, all of 
the wisdom, that we can summon. I 
have faith in the people of my region, 
both its white leadership, and the Negro 
leadership. The case against F. E. P. C. 
does not rest upon distrust of the Negro 
race or any other minority. I wish there 
were time to tell you some of the exploits 
of the race. I refer for example to 
Charles Johnson,:an instructor at Fisk 
University, and President F. D. Patter- 
son, of Tuskegee Institute, as persons to 
be looked to for sound advice, and while I 
do not expect and do not imply by this 
compliment that they will agree with all 
of my conclusions, it is this kind of lead- 
ership that will best help the Negro race, 

On the other hand there are certain 
self-appointed spokesmen for the race 
who have shown by their words and ac- 
tions that they are willing to jeopardize 
the country’s war effort to achieve cer- 
tain domestic objectives. They have 
denounced the best friends the Negro has 
among the white people. They have 
tried to destroy the influence of such 
men as Mark Ethridge, Virginius Dab- 
ney, and John Temple Graves, and they 
have succeeded temporarily in marring 
the spirit of good will and confidence that 
has existed between such liberal white 
leadership and the Negroes of our region. 
They will denounce me for this speech 
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and they will undertake to poison the 
minds of their constituency against 
everyone who pleads for moderation anq 
faith. Their reliance is in political pres. 
sure and legal coercion. They are w!!- 
ing to subject their race to the bitterness 
and distrust that must inevitably follow 
that course, although extremely few of 
them live in the South where estrange- 
ment may affect the daily lives of 
Negroes. 

Iam therefore determined to do every. 
thing I can to change that trend and {9 
help establish or rather to restore those 
contacts between the races that make 
for the constructive improvement of 
both. 

We are simply insisting upon a regard 
for the facts. When Mark Ethridge said 
that segregation must be accepted in the 
South he was not theorizing but was 
stating a fact. When Virginius Dabney 
reminded the Negroes that their ad- 
vancement to a more desirable economic 
position could not come overnight, he 
was being factual. When John Temple 
Graves asserted that whatever the rea- 
sons for their condition the Negro as a 
group does not now have the industria] 
qualifications possessed by the white 
workers, he was not moved by prejudice 
against them; he was facing reality. 
When such factual approaches to a tough 
problem result in bitter condemnation by 
the extremists, both Negro and white, it 
is time for counsel from a wiser leader- 
ship and I know it is available. Such 
narrow-visioned and violent leadership 
should be repudiated so that faith in the 
processes of conference and mutual trust 
can be restored. 

We cannot help the Negro help him- 
self unless that is done. The process is 
vital; it is more vital than objectives 
To think otherwise is to lean toward the 
totalitarian idea. Some of Hitler's ob- 
jectives, full employment, good pay, sia- 
bility, efficiency, were not objectionable. 
Enthusiasm over objectives, particularly 
the economic ones, should not cause us 
to forget that democracy is a process. 

An inferior status is never accepted 
complacently by a group. It is a fine 
quality in human life that men contin- 
ually seek even against overwhelming 
odds to advance and certainly I do not 
condemn any individual or race for that. 
No policy of government could stifle tha! 
force, but the less favored group mich! 
keep in mind that this is not due to per- 
verseness of the other race, it is a part 
of the phenomena of human society. The 
Negro knows that white people as a ract 
are not oppressive and unjust. His 
southern leaders are telling him through 
the din of agitation to have faith in his 
white friends, that as a class they are 
not predatory. Individuals of both races 
may be predatory. A little known fact 
of pre-Civil War history is that a cer- 
tain number of free Negroes prosperous 
enough to do so acquired slaves of thei! 
own color. Ponder the fact that some of 
the worst forms of exploitation of low- 
income Negroes today are by members 
of their own race. But it is an individual 
not a racial characteristic. 

There is not time to do any more than 
this. If I trangress on the time of the 
gentleman from Indiana, I wish he would 
please call me, because he has been so 
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1d understanding that I certainly 
rt to you today because this dis- 
our people down South. It is not 
h rancor, it is not said to deepen 
leavages between the races. I 
rade that very clear. For the 
reasons I have given, first, the plan 
sund from the standpoint of fun- 
ntal principles; second, it is un- 
ble: and third, it will create dis- 
end antagonism between groups, 
ypposed to this bill. 
I talk to you as men who want to 
an understanding attitude to the 
t difficult, the gravest, the most deli- 
problem that faces us. We are in 
. political position. We must prove the 
undness of this idea of government by 













































1e cons sent of the governed. I know 
that sentiment will not support this 
measure. I know there is evidence of a 


ractically unanimous opinion on that 
point in a region where three out of four 
Negroes are living. 

On that basis I ask in all seriousness 
and with the deep conviction that years 
of interest in the problem of building 
sood race relations have built up, do not 
vermit this coercive measure to become 
law. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
he gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAYS. I would like to yield for 
any questions. I have reserved the rest 
of the time for questions if there is any 
time. Otherwise, I shall have to yield 
the floor to the gentleman from Indiana. 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time 
Ih ave remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAYS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana how much of that 
time is his? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. I have just 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Do not overlook the fact that this bill 
rives great and sweeping statutory powers 
to a commission for the control of men- 


Mr. Speaker, will 


1 


il attiiudes. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
ntleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am sorry. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
lerstood the gentleman was not yielding. 
HAYS. Does the gentleman want 

isk a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a very personal affection for the 
ble gentieman from Arkansas, and I re- 
ct, of course, as all of us do, his mental 
ty. I disagree with him on this 
iiter, as there will be disagreements 
among many Members on the subject. I 
desire, however, to have an expres- 
on from n the gentleman. We have heard 
the proponent of the legislation, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [|Mr. LaFo.uettel, 
speak, and now the opponent, both of 
whom have been fair and have made 


plendid provocative presentations. I 


in wondering if the gentleman from 
nsas would say it was political when 


a" 
tn tae 


; Republican Party directly in 
its pl 


(corm, and the Democratic Party, 
direction, cr by purpose, endorsed 
> princ.ple of such legislation. 

Mr. NOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 


Mae gentleman yicla? 





will 


Mr. HAYS. I am sorry I cannot yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am now 
speaking on the time of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. La Fo.tetre], and 
unless he feels the time should be yielded, 
I must yield the floor to him. I am 
terribly sorry. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] may answer 
that question if he desires. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say that is unfair. If he answers that 
question, we want him to answer some 
of the other questions. 

Mr. HAYS. I shall not take the time 
to answer the question of the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Ranpo.pH]. 
May I impose to this extent upon the 
good nature of the gentleman from In- 
diana to say that I am grateful, pro- 
foundly grateful, to him. In his spirit 
of calm discussion, and only in that spir- 
it, should the final issue be determined. 
To conclude I have tried to say just this, 
that the preservation of the rights of all 
workers, Negroes, and others, lie in their 
identification not with some minority, 
but with the majority, the majority of 
Americans, the overwhelming body of 
Americans who believe in the rights of 
the individual citizen around whom all 
the concepts of democratic government 
are built. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
me the balance of his time? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, some 
of our colleagues have come in since we 
ened It was agreed by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas and myself that we 
would debate this legislation, and, inso- 
far as we could, confine it to a debate 
between ourselves. 

I opened some time ago and used 29 
minutes of my time. The gentleman 
from Arkansas | Mr. Hays] has used other 
time, with the understanding that he 
would yield back to me appr ‘oximately 15 
minutes, which he has done. Under those 
circumstances, we are rather bound not 
to yield. I hepe the Members will under- 
stand what that arrangement was. 

Mr. RANDCLPH. I would like to 
withdraw the question, then. I did not 
understand that an agreement had been 
made whereby formal speeches, but not 
questioning were in order. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Those were cir- 
cumstances, and it is very fair of th 
gentleman from West Virginia to gra- 
ciously accept them. 

This started out and will end, I hope, 
on the same UNeRCS Ones plane upon 
which we are attempting to dé ‘bate this 
legislation. I he ve been granted the right 
to revise and extend my remarks. There 
are certain technical arguments which I 
will include in my written meres that 
I do not have time to make no There 
are certain things I want to say now in 
answer to the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas |[Mr. Hays!, which 
you have heard. 
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In the first place, I have not raised, 
nor do I intend now to raise, any infer- 
ence that all the prejudice and all the 
discrimination lies in any geographical 
area of the United States. I am well 
aware of the limitations of many of us 
who live in the so-called North. I think 
I am aware of the fact that there have 
been debates in the past as to what are 


the basic causes of this situation, or 
rather who was to blame most, the 


trader in slaves from the North who 
brought the black man here, or the peo- 
ple in the South who utilized them. I 
do not think any of those things make 
any difference now. We are living ina 
country which professes to believe in the 
full rights of the individual. We are liv- 
ing in a country which professes to be- 
lieve in Christianity and Christian ethics 
as expressed in democratic principles. 
This is not a question of granting rights 
to people as miitorities. It is a question 
of casting the Scale from our own eyes, 
our own minds, and our own consciences, 
which prohibits us from seeing that all 
men are equal under God, that all men 
in this country must have a full oppor- 
tunity to live as full men. Since most 
of us live by bread as Well as by spiritual 
things, it is not enough to Say in this 
democracy that a man has the right to 
vote, the right to select people to repre- 
sent him, and then because of an ethi- 
cally unsustainable prejudice to continue 
to maintain this discrimination, which 
says that the black-skinned citizen has 
not the right to economic full oppor- 
tunity. 

Very recently our thoughts with ref- 
erence to government and the purposes 
of government have changed. Any per- 
son who owns private property and uses 
it for the purpose of trading and devel- 
oping wealth and the employment of 
people holds that in trust for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the land. All 
of the people of the land, acting through 
their representative body, this Congress, 
have a right to impose terms upon that 
trusteeship. Now if you do not believe 
that, if you do not understand that, just 
as cert om as the d: y ae Ss the night, 
this country, 
without. regard “to. color, who work, 
whether wit h their hands or with their 
brains, but who do not own, will turn 
to some form of economy which they 
think will give them that cy portunity. 
In that event they will turn te ) an econo- 
my in which the Governm< operates 
business and controls the rig ht ; to jobs. 
I do not want to see that } 

There is talk here about agitation. 


mMNenNn 


Why, Mr. Speaker, if we fail to practice 
the r quirements of the Christian ethic, 


in which we believe, 
all men are of cne blood and that there 
must not be ciscrimination egainst a 
man rpg ef his color, the people of 
will cast aside their belief in 
this Chri istianity and then will be created 
a field in v vhick h the Communists, whom 
so many fear, can work. 


which states that 


That is all there is basically to this 
problem. We are not talking about the 
percentage of — nt of any group. 
Let me give you this thought: Do not 
S2y, “What : a 1 bad Cisposition that hand- 
some girl has,” but think for a mirute 
and say; “Wnat a beautiful body that 
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‘disagreeable soul has.” These things of 
skin, and color, and race, and origin are 
not essential things. The errors and the 
prejudices that we have been subjected 
to have arisen out of failure to under- 
stand the true nature of man. 

Where a condition has existed for over 
a hundred years and has failed to be 
remedied despite all the attention and 
education we have attempted to give it, 
then a representative government of the 
people is acting within its democratic 
processes and according to its democratic 
obligations when it says that the Federal 
Congress can pass a law which can have 
an enforcement power to eliminate by 
administrative processes discrimination, 
which is the product of an anti-Chris- 
tian and undemocratic prejudice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
resolution from the Assembly of the State 
of California; also to extend in the Rec- 
orp the context of a bill, H. R. 2941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter from a constituent and my 
comments thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes, 


WAR CRIMES, WAR CRIMINALS, AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
this afternoon to talk about war crimes, 
war criminals, and punishment. 

The curve of excitement in the war 
crimes graph rises again. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States, throughout the length and 
breadth of England, once more people 
stand aghast at the revelation of bestial- 
ity, at the design of horror. Newspaper 
pictures feature piles of corpses, the hol- 
low faces of starved prisoners of war 
stare at us from Sunday supplement 
pages. Waves of revulsion seize us and 
off to view the scenes are Members of 
the British Parliament and Members of 
the United States Congress. 


Detailed reports will come back to us 
and, doubtlessly, we shall listen with 
shocked attentiveness. Then what? 

Will we then realize the moral and 
political significance of these revela- 
tions? Will our resolve to do something 
sustain itself in the days that follow? 
Or shall we simply reach a high point of 
horror and subside into apathy as we 
have done before? 

The reports of the War Refugee Board, 
the reports of the death camps at Maide- 
nek, Treblinka, OSwiecin produced, if not 
the same, then a comparable degree of 
revulsion 
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Mr. Speaker, I read the following from 
an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of recent date: 

IT IS NOT PROPAGANDA 

A day or two ago an American sergeant, 
a& young man brought up on the peaceful, 
sunlit levels of Long Island, stood in a foul 
brick building in what had been a German 
concentration camp at Gardelegen, near 
Magdeburg, looking at a heap of hundreds 
of charred, still smoking corpses. “I never 
was so sure of exactly what I was fighting 
for,” he said, according to the Associated 
Press report. “Before this you would have 
said those stories were propaganda, but now 
you know they weren't. There are the bodies, 
and all those guys are dead.” 

Gardelegen, Belsen, Buchenwald, Ohrdruf, 
Limburg, the execution factories uncovered 
earlier in Holland and Belgium and France— 
here is the unanswerable ocular evidence 
confirming the unbelievable things we had 
heard before about the Polish ghettos, about 
Oswiecin, about the crematoria in Russia 
and before that about Dachau. At first one 
did not believe it. Even now the mind re- 
fuses to dwell upon it. But the facts are 
there. Heaps of charred bodies are not 
“propaganda.” 

One cannot hide under the comfortable 
defense that it is all just propoganda or 
exaggeration, because it is not. The depths 
of sadism and brutality which were released 
when nazi-ism deliberately turned its back 
upon the dignity of the individual and built 
a philosophy of government upon the denial 
of the moral code of civilized man constitute 
one of the fundamental facts of our age. 


We knew these indecencies, these out- 
rages, were taking place. We knew that 
the perpetrators of these crimes were 
acting in accordance with the decrees of 
their government. We knew these were 
not sporadic outbursts of criminality. 
We knew it was the deliberate plan of the 
enemy, its preconceived weapon in the 
waging of a war. These we, the Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, knew, 
and yet, sunk beneath the weight of 
apathy, we sat back and permitted the 
snail pace of a United Nations War 
Crimes Commission to take charge; to 
take charge, what’s more, im secrecy, be- 
hind the cloak of anonymity. Now we 
are aroused. The terrible truth has been 
pressed upon our consciousness. Our 
soldiers are the victims of Nazi sadism. 
Our civilians are the victims of Nazi 
cannibalism. Almost 2 years the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has 
been functioning and how much nearer, 
may I ask, are we to learning what it is 
all about? What policy, if any, has been 
pursued? What are its findings, its rec- 
ommendations, if any? What is there 
about the whole subject of war crimes 
that must be cloaked in secrecy? How 
much longer do we have to wait before 
the wheels of justice are really put into 
motion? 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 
93, a bill to set up a commission to be 
composed in part of Members of Con- 
gress to act as a watchdog, to prod into 
action whatever agency is in charge of 
war crimes, to see to it that what hap- 
pened after the last war would not hap- 
pen again. As you know, after the last 
war, of all the war criminals, actually 12 
were brought to trial, 6 sentenced to 
ridiculously light sentences and of those 
6, 2 escaped. It is little wonder then 
that the Germans supposed the world 
would countenance once more the com- 
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mission of outrages. But the State De. 
partment reported back to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee before which 
hearings on the bill had been held that 
such a committee as embodied in my bij] 
would be superfluous. Superfluous? 
And yet, before many days had passed, 
General Eisenhower had invited Mem- 
bers of Congress, as vitally interested 
people, as people whose concern it mus: 
be, to view the extent of the crimes. 
Prior thereto the British Government in- 
vited Members of the House already in 
Europe to view the results of Nazi atroci- 
ties. Nor can we afford to forget that 
the State Department, which more than 
any one body knew, or should have known 
the seriousness of the war offenses ecom- 
mitted, supinely accepted the dropping 
from its appropriations the sum of $25 .- 
000 to permit the United States to keep 
its representative at the U. N. W. C. c. 
It never took the pains to make known 
the necessity for having our representa- 
tive at the Crimes Commission—did not 
care; or was not the problem importent 
enough for the State Department to be 
bothered with? And yet, it calls the 
creation of a congressional committee to 
watch the operations of the U.N. W.C.C. 
superfluous; calls my resolution to rip 
aside the veil of secrecy superfluous: calls 
my resolution to keep us constantly in- 
formed unnecessary. 

We, the Members of Congress, are con- 
cerned with the nature of the problem 
of the trial and punishment of war crim- 
inals in a very definite way, just as we 
are necessarily concerned with any one 
problem, the solution of which is inex- 
tricably woven into the establishment of 
a just and durable peace. 

For Congress to look once upon the 
scenes of the crimes and to report once 
is insufficient. Congress must take more 
than a momentary hand in one of the 
major problems of this war. 

Let us go into these latest revelations 
a bit deeper. In accordance with the 
Geneva Convention the Red Cross has the 
right—the right, I emphasize—to visit 
prisoners of war camps. These killings, 
the starvations, the abuses, did not hap- 

en all in one day. They were prolonged 
operations. Did not the Red Cross know 
about them? If not, it failed in its duties. 
If it did, to whom were these atrocities 
revealed. Assuredly, we were not told. 
Who was told? The State Department? 
What, if anything, has the State Depar't- 
ment done to accelerate action on the 
trial and punishment of war criminals? 
Has the State Department as yet ac- 
cepted officially any of the recommenda- 
tions of the Crimes Commission? Have 
we not a right to know? Who is re- 
sponsible for this silence? What in 
thunder is so sacrosanct about the sub- 
ject that matters of policy are kept in 
the dark, that we, as members of Con- 
gress are met with stony-faced silence 
in requests for action. 

The mothers of these prisoners of war, 
murdered or tortured by Nazis, had been 
led to believe that their sons as prisoner's 
of war were being treated by the Axis in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention. 
What shall we, who represent these 
mothers, say to them? Shall we say po- 
litely, “See the Red Cross or go to the 
nearest official of the State Department”? 








vert C. Pell: Here is your erstwhile 
-5er of the United States War Crimes 
Commission, who testified before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
a representative of the United Na- 
War Crimes Commission, made 
nmendations to the State Depart- 
es to the definition of war crimes, 
pes of courts to be set up, military 
ll as civil, procedures to be opera- 
to apprehension and custody of 
criminals, the type of laws to be 
d, the punishment, the terms, and 
laces of incarceration. 
entire program I am informed, 
been outlined with great detail to 
State Department, but no instruc- 
has been received as yet, though 
months have elapsed, with reference to 
these recommendations made to the 
State Department by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission, through Mr, 
Pell. Therefore the action of the Com- 
mission is stymied. They cannot do 
nvihing unless they get an answer as 
to the policy of the State Department. 
Similarly, T presum? the British Foreign 
\ffice has refused instructions. I pre- 
me the U. N. W. C. C. is thus become a 
mere facade or front for the State De- 
partment and the British Foreign Offic 
It protects these two departments. 
Will Congress stand any further for 
h inaction? Will the public stand 
it? Do we not need some sort of a 





hdoe such as is embodied in my bill, 
nd in the background, a committee 
or commission composed in part of Mem- 


nere: to checxnmate apathy 
nd diplomatic niceties that befog and 
id action, prevent legal pettifog- 

ig and prevent political chicanery? 
Ieanwhile, all ection is stalemated. 
Both ¢ 


3 ur State Department and the 
British Foreign Cffice must be smoked 


It would ke tragic to wait for VE- 
Confusion then would overwhelm 
I have pefore me something that has 
t t been published anywhere. The 
tement I hold in my hand is a state- 
ment of the work of the War Crimes 
Oflice of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Cilice of the War Department, presided 
ver by Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cfamer and 
his assistant, Brig. Gen. John M. Weir. 
It is a complete program as to the trial 
nd punishment of war criminals. 
What has happened? The War Depart- 


yy) 


ment, the Army, is raring to go. It is 
chafing at the bit to get its hands around 
the necks, as it were, of these foul Nazi 
O.-enders, but the State Department 
holds the War Department back. That 

a horrible statement for me to make 
ut it is the gospel truth. I received this 
report 


, Which I now put in the Recorp, 
from the Judge Advocate General’s 
oliice this afternoon. I was furthermore 
d that the State Department prevents 
tion by the War Department. 
Chink of the implications and the re- 
pereu from that. ‘che big three at 
Crimes Conference stated that the 
governments in ccntrol of Ger- 
would be enabled to get after 
tine © war criminals, these Axis sadists, 
th jackals and cannibals, and 
that high authority, the State 
icnt nonetheless holds back the 
appointed in pursuance of 


Sions 


Various 
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the Yalta Agreement so that these crimi- 
nals could be brought to beok. 
APRIL 21, 1945. 
TATEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE WAR CRIMES 
OFTICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


(By Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer and his 
assistant, Brig. Gen. John M. Weir) 

A war crimes office has been established 
in the office of The Judge Advocate General 
cf the Army. The mission assigned includes 
the collection from every available source of 
evidence of cruelties, atrocities, and acts of 
oppression against members of our armed 
formes or other Americans, including the 
people of any dependencies of the United 
States, such as the Philippines; the examina- 
tion, evaluation, and organization of such 
evidence; arranging for the apprehension 
and trial of persons against whom a prima 
facie case is made out, and for the execu- 
tion of sentences which may be imposed. 

he Secretary of the Navy has provided for 
participation through a Navy Division and 
Navy personnel. The agency thus established 
is authorized to act as a national war crimes 
office, like the similar offices established by 
some others of the United Nations. 

1. Organization of the office: The war 
crimes office is a part of the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army in the 
War Department at Washington, D. C. It is 
directed by an Assistant Judge Advccate 
General with the grade of brigadier general, 
and includes Army and Navy personnel and 
Civilians. All officer personnel are lawyers 
and the great majority are especially quali- 
fied by experience in the prosecution or in- 
vestigation of criminal cases. At this time 
the office is organized into divisions for the 
European-Atlantic and Asiatic-Pacific areas, 





vision, handling the collecting of informa- 
tion from every source, and an executive di- 
vision for the purpose of administration. 

2. Methods of 


contact and general proce- 


dure: Within the United States contact is 
maintained with, and information derived 


primarily from, other Government agencies, 
such as the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, the Military Intelligence Divisicn, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the Army Air 











Forces, the Office of War Information, the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
from the Department of State. Constant 
personal liaison with these agencies is main- 


tained by a representative of the war crimes 
office and all information brought to the 
war crimes office and analyzed. 

For the purpose of this report, the cases 
can be considered in three categories: (1) 
Cases requiring investigation only in the 
United States, (2) cases requiring investi- 
gation only within a theater of operations, 
(3) cases requiring investigation in both the 
United States and in a theater. In all of 
these cases, the information is sent to the 
theater immediately upon receipt regardless 
of whether the investigation has been com- 
pleted. 

Branch offices either organized or in the 
process of est include the Euro- 
pean theater, Mediterranean theater, Cen- 
tral Pacific areas, and Southwest Pacific area. 
These are a part of the Judge Advccate's 
section of each headquarters with their pri- 
mary function the investigation of alleged 
war crimes and the collection of evidence 
relating thereto, including, for transmission 
to the governments concerned, evidence re- 
lating to war crimes committed against na- 
tionals of other United Nations and other 
atrocities. Offices subordinate to those of the 
theater commanders are being organized in 
each Army group and the cha 
formation is the same as for courts-martial. 
The Navy channel is through the legal officers 
of all fleets and stations. Information from 
the field has heretofore been in the form 
of written reports to which the sworn state- 


ments of witnesses are attached ¢ some 
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m beerds of inquiry 
nducted investications. 

Present plens call for an aggressive in- 
vestigation program to be undertaken in 
which travcling-investigating detachments 
will go from place to place, each to consist 
of four officers and five enlisted men. Ef- 
fort is made to identify the personal per- 
petrator of the cffense, but where this is 
impossible, attention is given to developing 
a@ pottern from which responsibility may be 
fixed. 

The recording and filing system is based on 
that of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which is the investigatory branch of the 
United States Department of Justice. Com- 
plete files are maintained by categories of 
crimes, which are also divided into major 
geographical divisions. Each master file con- 
tains four major headings: (1) Summary of 
crime, (2) witnesses or other sources of 
information, (3) comment and notes, (4) rec- 
ommendations. As the bulk of the cases are 
eventually to be tried by courts which will 
sit outside the United States, the original 
files will be sent to the field with duplicates 
thereof kept in the Washington office. Of- 
fices in the field investigate offenses against 
both members of the armed forces and civil- 
fices in the field investigate offenses against 
American civilians have been committed in 
the Philippines during occupation by the 
Japanese and great importance is attached to 
these offenses. 


instances by reports f: 


which have c 


I am quite sure the Members of Con- 
gress realize the need for prompt action, 
particularly in the examination of rec- 
ords and for the preservation of testi- 
mony and evidence. Witnesses disap- 
pear or become reluctant to testify, ac- 
cused defendants deliberately lose their 
identity, they assume other names and 
Stations and become lost in the shift of 
population. Thousands of depositions 
must be taken while memory is still fresh. 
That is why it is so important to estab- 
lish policy, for without policy nobody 
can know in what direction to proceed. 
This policy must be established with 
promptitude. That is exactly what the 
Var Department wants to do. It has 
arranged for the taking of these deposi- 
tions while the memory of events is 
resh, yet the State Department says no. 

I am glad that the gentlewoman from 

|Mrs. Rocers] has come 
in the room because I am going to ap- 
pear before her committee tomorrow, 
and I wish she would wait a moment and 
listen to what I am saying because of 
the importance of the resoluticn which 
is pending before the gentlewoman’s 
committee. 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be very glad to listen. If the gen- 
tleman will recall, I was the first Mem- 
ber of Congress to criticize and condemn 
Hitler for his treatment of the perse- 
cuted minorities, and for a good many 
months I was the only one to do so. I 
saw the handwriting on the wall in 
those days, and I never ceased to have 
that belief. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say t 
tlewoman vat is not si en 
do congratulate the gentlewoman upon 
her foresight because I, too, saw eye to 
eye with her on the subject. But that is 
1ot enough, 


Massachusetts 


arac 


Mr. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure the lady, al- 
ways gracious and wise, would always 
say and do what is right and fair. We 
have had a cascade of words. We are 
through with words. We want words 
implemented by action. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman thoroughly. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the able Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts. We 
want action from the top to the bottom, 
The time is past for words. We want 
something done. Nothing has been done. 
That is why I offered my resolution, to 
which, as I said a moment ago, the State 
Department said, “Superfluous—unnec- 
essary,”’ as you know. But you appre- 
ciate as well as I do that unless some 
watchdog, as it were, on the part of Con- 
gress, Stands in the offing to prevent in- 
eptitude and fumbling and the diplo- 
matic befogging of issues, nothing will 
be done, and all we will have is what we 
had the last time—words, words, and 
more words—and then the new Kaiser 
or Fuehrer will become again a wood- 
chopper of Doorn, and von Tirpitz, and 
von Bismarck, and von Hindenburg, and 
von Mackensen—who has just been cap- 
tured again—in the guise of Goering, 
Goebbels, and Himmler will rise like the 
phoenix from the ashes for a second time 
to continue their depredations and out- 
rages. We do not want this to happen 
thrice, but it is going to happen thrice 
unless that cascade of words which I 
have indicated is implemented by action, 
and unless action is taken with prompti- 
tude. I called attention, before the gen- 
tlewoman entered, to a very comprehen- 
Sive report issued by the Judge Advocate 
General, outlining a complete procedure 
with reference to the punishment and 
trial of war criminals. And the State 
Department holds back the Judge Advo- 


cate General’s Office from taking action.” 


They have the men in the field in all 
theaters of operation. Not only in the 
Japan theater and in the Reich, and the 
Italian theater, but in all European the- 
aters of operation and all through Asia. 
They are anxious to go, and they cannot 
budge an inch because of the failure of 
an announcement of policy on the part 
of the State Department and your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has not seen 
fit to take action on my bill which would, 
in a way, prevent recurrence of the out- 
rages that shame the world. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course I ain not responsible for the en- 
tire Committee on Foreign Affairs, as the 
gentleman well Knows. Many times I 
have agreed with it. But it seems to be 
very significant that General Eisenhower 
has invited so many Members of Con- 
gress aS can to see the atrocities at first 
hand, 

Mr. CELLER. General Eisenhower 
realizes the urgency and necessity of 
Congress becoming interested. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CELLER. Thanks heartily again. 
Congress has not been sufficiently inter- 
ested. Congress has been too apathetic. 
Congress has taken no action and your 
committee has taken no action. What 
good is it for Congress to be only inter- 
ested once and to go over and survey the 
results of these atrocities and come back 
and report. What good is that going to 
do us—another report? We have enough 
reports. The War Refugee Board made 
reports. We have scores of departmental 
reports; we have hundreds and hundreds 
of reports of eyewitnesses to these atroc- 
ities. It is nothing new. It is plain as 
the nose on anybody’s face, so that he 
who wishes may read and understand. 

Furthermore, Franz von Papen has 
been captured. Into whose proper cus- 
tody has he been placed? What policy 
will be followed with regard to his status 
as a war criminal? None of these an- 
swers is known to us. The capture of 
Franz von Papen, Alfred Krupp, Man- 
fred Zapp, Prince August Wilhelm of 
Prussia, Field Marshal von Mackensen, 
point up the urgent need for positive ac- 
tion, not merely words, by the United 
Nations, as to the punishment of the 
Axis generals and Axis culprits. Unless 
some definite action is taken, rascals 
like von Papen will escape the noose and 
the firing squad. It was disturbing to 
hear that Assistant Secretary of State 
James C. Dunn said he would only punish 
for specific crimes. 

We might let out Krupp and von 
Papen. Dunn does not define what he 
means by “crime.” The State Depart- 
ment has not accepted, by official act, 
the recommendations as to the defini- 
tion of crimes by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. Such a de- 
lay is fatal and unpardonable. Let me 
read briefly from an editorial from the 
New York Post: 

It was Franz von Papen who “sold” Hitler 
to the bankers in the famous conference in 
von Schroeder’s house in Cologne so that 
3 weeks later Hitler was in office. It was 
von Papen who talked Hindenburg into 
letting Hitler into the cabinet; it was von 
Papen who swung the Centrist support to 
Hitler, allowing him to dissolve the Reich- 
stag; it was von Papen who helped betray 
Austria to Hitler. 

Well, what has happened to this Typhoid 
Mary of fascism? At the moment, Franz 
von Papen is living in a private home in 
Rheims. The only sign he is a prisoner are 
his guards. 

To a member of Parliament who asked 
what about von Papen, Minister of State 
Richard Law could only answer that he didn't 
know; his fate was under consideration. 


If you asked Mr. James Dunn, I sup- 
pose he would say he did not know. 
In view of the fact that he said you 
could not punish except for a specific 
crime, like mayhem, arson, or murder, 
or theft, you could not punish von Papen, 
because you could not put your finger 
on a specific crime for which he could be 
held. But we know that he is the arch- 
conspirator with Hitler and Goering and 
Goebbels and Himmler, in the terrible 
things that have happened. 

To go on with the editorial: 

We don’t know what to do with von Papen, 
Hess, Zapp. That is why American pris- 
oners are being murdered today. The Nazi 
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leaders felt they had nothing to fear, They 
murdered 6,000,000 Jews, but nothing was 
done. In the words of the Czech delegate 
to the London War Crimes Commission, the 
Commission is honeycombed with “experts 
of international law who do nothing put 
invent hindrances to the effective punish. 
ment of war criminals.” 

Because we let Jews die and did nothing. 
because we squabbled over legal points, the 
Nazis felt they had acquired immunity. Ang 
so, from murdering. Jews it was easy to 
proceed to killing Poles, then Russians, they 
Frenchmen, Britishers, and finally American 
prisoners. 

The Post remarked long ago, “If we over- 
look planned murder when it happens .o 
Jews, then some day we will find planned 
murder on our own doorstep.” 

We did overlook it. And the road leq 
straight from dead Jews at Maidanek to 
dead Americans at Bad Heppneheim and 
Buchenwald. 

For heaven's sake, for the sake of the mur- 
dered and dying at Buchenwald, let us put 
an end to the farce. 

We recommend that Congress act on Con- 
gressman CELLER’s suggestion. 

He says that von Papen and all like him 
should be tried at once. 


What we want to know is, will there 
be trials, and, if so, what categories of 
criminals have been formulated and 
what pleas of defense will be admitted 
into evidence? Superior orders? The 
heads of states? Will they face trials or 
will they be subject to political disposi- 
tion? We do not know. Why is the 
State Department behaving as if it were 
guarding a skeleton in its closet? 

The excuse has been made that any 
official declaration might spur on the 
Germans to greater atrocities. This 
specious argument has blown up in our 
very faces. Nothing apparently deters 
these gangsters. That we knew or 
should have known these many years. 
We can just as easily talk the other way. 
The detailed announcement of actual 
plans for the trial and punishment of 
war criminals might have acted as a 
deterrent. Russia is trying its war crim- 
inals. We have not even got an official 
statement of policy so far as our Govern- 
ment is concerned. Most certainly, in 
spite of all pronouncements, the Ger- 
mans have been led to believe that the 
United States will be lenient, and inde- 
cisive, and even apathetic. No wonder 
they have dared to carry on their nefa- 
rious deeds. Who kills and gets away 
wil] live to kill another day. Go back 
and see the records, read the newspaper 
files and magazine articles of 1917 and 
1918 and you will swear you are reading 
publications issued yesterday, last week, 
today. Read what Teddy Roosevelt said, 
read what Asquith said, read what Lloyd 
George and Wilson said; you will swear 
you are reading what the late lamented 
President Roosevelt said, what Acting 
Secretary Grew has said, what Secretary 
Stettinius has stated. As I indicated be- 
fore, all we had then and what we are 
getting now are words, words, and more 
words, an avalanche of words. Today as 
then we had indecision with dire resulis 
and consequences. We see the pattern 
being woven the same way; and again, 
unless my resolution is passed which is 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, we shall have that pattern woven 
exactly as it was woven in 1917, 1918, 
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19. At that time we had, as you 
r. 900 names of indicted Huns. 
000 there was a gradual whittling 
il after 215 years of pettifogging 
matie niceties of inaction only 
tried. Where were they tried? 
e not tried before an interna- 
tribunal because we in league 
Japanese—think of it—said: 
; no such thing as an interna- 
r‘me: and, therefore, there can 
h trial before an international 
1 we objected to an interna- 
( Ir. 

1 the suggestion was made that 
s be had in the various national 
of the Associated Powers, the 
( ns. the Huns, had the hardihcod 
! argue that there would ke 
they took Huns out of Germany 
d them in England or tried them 
um or tried them in France; and 
te Department then listened at- 
‘to that plea and said the Ger- 
eht, and they did not dare 
te foul offenders. What 
ned? We then let the Germans 
» Huns, which is just like saying 
Himmler, and Goering, and Goeb- 
could try Hitler; and vice versa. 
trials were held at the German high 
at Leipzig, the so-called Reich- 
valt. Only 12, as I said before, were 
i of the 900 indicted. Six of the 12 
cquitted, and as the 6 Junkers 
lilted left the courthouse they walked 
nks of flowers. They were heroes. 
What happened to the other 6 who were 
i and convicted? Two lieutenants 
ity of the foulest offenses, like firing 
hospital ships well defined and 
marked with the international Red Cross, 
were sentenced to 4 years each. They 
ntrived very comfortably and easily to 
escape. Four others received sentences 
of 6 months each, most of which time 

they spent in their own homes. 
That is what happened the last time, 
.use we had only words, and we 
rkened to those words, we were sat- 
ished—we, the Members of Congress were 
then satisfied with words. Are we going 
ain to be satisfied with mere words? 
Why the apathy of the State Depart- 
ment; why its inaction? Why have we 
not had action implementing those 
ords? That is something to ponder 
ver, something for you gentlemen and 
idies to think about. I want action and 
Know you want action, and that is why 
Offer my bill. I am amazed that no 
action has been taken by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of this House at this late 
lay, when time is running, and time is of 
he essence. You cannot hesitate. On 
the plains of hesitation lie the countless 
nes of millions. The congressional 
Members who have gone abroad to wit- 
ness these horrors will come back with 
tacts of the crimes. Necessary as that is, 
{is not enough. Congress has not em- 
powered them to see that action is taken 
the apprehension of war criminals; 
they have no authority to study policy or 
nvestigate execution of whatever plans 
are put forward to punish war criminals. 
Let us not stop there; let us not listen to 
the reports with a satisfied feeling that 
we have done our duty and rest there. 
How many of us know what plans are 


being 


§ made for the trial and punishment 
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of Japanese principals? How shall we 
treat the Mikado? As a holy institu- 
tion or as a mortal criminal? How treat 
the war lords? There are those who to- 
day find in the Mikado the focal point of 
stability for a defeated Japan. They 
plead for the safety of his person. Shall 
it be so? It is a vital question for you 
ladies and gentlemen to answer. Shall 
we have no hand in a discussion of this 
problem? We are beset with questions, 
and, apparently, nobody cares to answer 
these questions. I like the answer of 
Admiral Halsey. He said in a recent ar- 
ticle in Collier’s magazine that the Jap 
war lords, those responsible for the war 
from top to bottom, shall be punished, 
end went on to say in another statement 
sutside of the Collier’s article with ref- 
erence to the charge that was made that 
our aviators were told to spare Hiro- 
hito’s palace in the bombing raids on 
Tokio, that if in an overcast we happen 
to bomb the palace he hoped that they 
will at least spare the Emperor’s white 
horse, because he wanted to ride it. I 
take of. my hat to Admiral Halsey. The 
old sea devil has the right idea. I would 
that he would go up to the State Depart- 
ment and read the riot act. I would like 
to have him whip it into some sort of 
action. There are those in the State De- 
partment who believe that the Emperor 
Hirohito must be spared. One, Mr. Eu- 
gene Dooman, special assistant, believes 
that. And there are those in the British 
Foreign Office who believe it. Sir Hugh 
Butler, British representative at the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, recently in 
Hot Springs, made the outrageous state- 
men‘ that we should spare the Emperor 
and the lords and the baron clique be- 
cause they would be the only ones who 
would be able to control the Japs after 
the war. 

As far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure as far as the rest of you are con- 
cerned, the Mikado, either god or devil, 
must go. In conclusion, the way the 
problem of war crimes is being attacked 
reminds me of a nearsighted man try- 
ing to cross the street, and I have the 
State Department in mind when I state 
that. He peers forward, hesitates, goes 
forward one step and back two, looks 
to right and then to left, and never once 
has noticed that the traffic lights are 
with him. 

What are we afraid of? 

In the name of generations yet to 
come, let us stop fumbling; let us stop 
talking; let us act. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Justice William O. 
Douglas on yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record relating to an historical docu- 
ment, including three small newspaper 
items. 

Mr. HAYS asked und was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Rains], and was also given permis- 
sion to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the House today. 
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Mr. RABAUT asked ard was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article from the 
Washington Post on sterilization. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrecorp and to 
include a house concurrent resolution 
passed by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Legislature of the State cf 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE (at the request of Mr. 
MunptT) asked and was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Rercorp 
and include certain extraneous matter. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp and include the 
remarks made by Prime Minister Famon 
De Valera on the occasion of the ad- 
journment of the Dail Eireann cut of 
respect and sympathy to the American 
people on the death of President Roose- 
velt, a copy of the resolution passed by 
the Dail, and also a copy of a tele- 
graphic message sent by Prime Minister 
De Valera to President Truman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
South Dakota |[Mr. MunoptT! is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

CCNTROL OF WATER POLLUTION SHOULD 
BE A POST-WAR “MUST” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the meas- 
ure of a nation’s greatness is determined 
in large part by the manner in which it 
utilizes and preserves its natural re- 
sources. War is a great destroyer of the 
natural resources which form the basic 
foundation of the ultimate greatness of 
any nation. Herein America during the 
past two wars we have demonstrated 
that our Republic, through the use of its 
free-enterprise system, and because of 
its splendid natural resources, has been 
able to create the war machines which, 
being manned by gallant young Amer- 
icans in uniform, have won the greatest 
military victories of all times. 

However, Mr. Speaker, these tragic 
wars have also demonstrated the im- 
portance and the significance of con- 
serving and preserving the natural re- 
sources of this country and of utilizing 
them wisely. Of all the natural re- 
sources which we have in this Republic, 
water today suffers from the greatest 
amount of public neglect. In fact, water 
pollution is practically the last impor- 
tant uncontrolled, unregulated, and un- 
checked pagan practice continuing in the 
United States insofar as our natural re- 
sources are concerned. 

We now have protection for our for- 
ests, whether they be national forests or 
State forests. We protect our communi- 
ties and our citizens against disease epi- 
demics. We have protection for our soil 
resources against depletion and unwise 
uses. We protect our game and our fish. 
We protect rare birds and rare flowers. 
We even provide smoke control in many 
of our congested cities. We have laws in 
municipalities guarding people against 
the practice of dumpage of garbage in 
places where it is not properly disposed 
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of. In everything but the matter of water 
pollution, itself, the public of this coun- 
try has alerted itself to the significance 
of conserving our natural resources. 
Still water is the most basic of our 
natural resources. 

It has up to now been left to polluters 
themselves to use it as they see fit or 
profitable, regardless of how completely 
that usage destroys the value of lakes 
and streams to the general public. This 
selfish, short-sighted practice must be 
stopped. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
has now come when an enlightened 
American public insists that something 
be done to correct, curtail, and eventu- 
ally stop the practice of polluting the 
public waters of America. 


WHAT ARE THE TYPES OF WATER POLLUTION? 


What are the types of water pollution? 
In the main, Mr. Speaker, there are three 
general types of such pollution. 

The first is called individual or inci- 
dental pollution. This is a compara- 
tively unimportant type but in the ag- 
gregate it does much to contaminate 
American waters. It comes from camp- 
ers and picknickers throwing refuse into 
lakes and streams. It comes from the 
dumping of tin cans and broken bottles 
into public waters. It is occasioned at 
times by householders constructing pri- 
vate toilets too close to lakes or streams. 
It grows out of the general public in- 
difference and apathy to the importance 
of keeping all polluting and destructive 
matter out of the public waters. 
erosion, also, falls into this class of pol- 
lution. 

The second general class of pollution 
is that which we might refer to as sewage 
from municipalities. This includes raw 
sewage from municipalities; it includes 
inadequately treated sewage; it includes 
many industrial wastes which are di- 
rected into streams and rivers without 
being put through modern and effective 
treatment plants. These pollutants en- 
danger human and animal life, they de- 
stroy fish life, they kill aquatic plants, 
they create foul odors, and they ruin 
streams for recreational purposes. Many 
times these pollutants are bacteria pro- 
ducers and contribute a serious menace 
to the public health. 

The third type of pollution is industrial 
pollution. These polluting discharges 
include acids, toxics, and poisonous or 
injurious fluics of diverse types. In ad- 
dition to having all of the effects of the 
pollutants listed in type 2, they do in- 
jury to plumbing, they do injury to water 
pides and metal containers, and other- 
wise add to the community tax burdens 
and to private expense. 

Even some abandoned industrial enter- 
prises like closed ccal mines sometimes 
continue the ghasily process of emitting 
pollution from a closed mine, thus per- 
petuating far into the future the inju- 
rious effects of the industrial enterpyise 
long after it has completed its exploita- 
tion of nature and moved away to begin 
the process anew in some other virgin 
area, 

WHY IS WATER POLLUTION CONTROL IMPORTANT? 


Mr. Speaker, the control and curtail- 
ment of water pollution is important for 
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a number of specific reasons. I should 
like to list some of them at this point. 

The first is to save the Nation money. 
We are paying today the cost of correct- 
ing pollution without getting the correc- 
tion, because of the extra charges needed 
in public health service, the extra cost 
of maintenance of boilers and water pipes 
and plumbing, and because of a great 
many other costs we are forced to meet 
due to the destructive influences of pollu- 
tion. 

Second. It is necessary to correct pollu- 
tion to protect the public health, because 
such diseases as typhoid are caused by 
the use of polluted waters. There is 
much evidence to substantiate the belief 
that polio itself is in large part the result 
of stream pollution. 

Third. It is necessary to protect pri- 
vate and public property values because 
a polluted lakeside or a polluted stream 
quickly destroys the real estate values in 
the pollution environment. 

Fourth. Pollution control is necessary 
to protect many bathing beaches and 
public swimming pools. 

Fifth. It is necessary in order to pro- 
tect fishing and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Sixth. It is necessary to protect and 
provide commercial fish food, oyster 
beds, and fishing areas. 

Seventh. It is necessary to correct pol- 
lution to assure the axiom of “‘the great- 
est good for the greatest number,” being 
applied to the great natural resources of 
public water in the United Siates. 

Eighth. It is necessary to correct pol- 
lution as a national defense measure it- 
self because clean water and pure water 
is essential for military units and mili- 
tary establishments, for the maintenance 
and development of Army camps which 
have available the pure, clean water 
necessary to maintain good fighting tone 
and health. 


HOW CAN WATER POLLUTION BE CORRECTED AND 
CONTROLLED? 


Mr. Speaker, if we can conclude that 
the control of pollution is important, and 
I submit that it is, the question arises, 
How can water pollution be controlled? 

Its only effective control must be at 
the national level because it is definitely 
an interstate problem of national conse- 
quence. In the first place, it deals with 
interstate streams and interstate water- 
sheds over which State jurisdictions have 
no control. 

In the second place, it involves indus- 
tries doing interstate business and the 
only fair regulation of pollution is one 
which treats all competitive industries 
and businesses and communities alike. 
Consequently, it requires national atten- 
tion and uniform regulation. 

In the third place, bad pollution prac- 
tices drive good pollution practices out 
of existence. Gresham’s law of money 
operates with distinctive accuracy from 
the standpoint of pollution. 
money drives good money out of circu- 
lation, bad pollution legislation or no leg- 
islation at all makes it extremely difficult 
for enlightened States to enforce good 
legislation which actually does something 
about the problem of pollution. 

Each State, each industry, each pol- 
luter, wants the other fellow to act first, 


Just as bad © 
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and the result is that nobody acts g 
long as we leave it up to local contro). 
The fact that we have this pollution 
problem with us to such a serious decree 
after over 150 years of organized consti. 
tutional Government in this country, jp. 
dicates that it is not a problem which 


S 


can be solved by local control. I: js 
not one which can be cured by inter. 
state compacts. Today the pollution 


problem is at an all-time high. My, 
Speaker, it is at an all-time hich de. 
spite the fact that for more than a cen. 
tury and a half we have discussed, sur- 
veyed, analyzed, studied, debated, ana 
diagnosed the pollution problem and 
made feeble and futile gestures against jt 
through State legislation, through local 
reforms, through interstate conventions, 
and through municipal action. 

A remedy for pollution is needed ang 
that remedy must be one which provides 
for uniform Federal action. The last 
great unused study authorized by Con- 
gress was House Document No. 266 which, 
incidentally, cost the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica over $600,000, and which studied the 
problem of Ohio River water pollution, a 
problem which has been studied ad nau- 
seam but which still continues to become 
more greatly aggravated year after year. 

POLLUTION HAS LONG BEEN A POLITICAI 
ORPHAN 

Practically all other uses and abuses of 
the public waters are now under Federal 
control except the sole matter of pollu- 
tion. Hydroelectricity has received Fed- 
eral attention. Irrigation is developed 
on a Federal level. Navigation has Fed- 
eral regulations safeguarding it and de- 
veloping it. Flood control is a nations! 
water problem and is receiving national 
attention. I say, Mr. Speaker, that with 
the singular exception of pollution, prac- 
tically all other problems involving the 
rivers and the interstate lakes of this 
country are met at the Federal level, 
Only in the case of pollution have selfish 
industrial polluters and short-sighted 
communities been successful in prevent- 
ing appropriate corrective legislation. 

When State legislation is attempted 
to meet the pollution problem, the otf- 
fenders cry out, “Unfair, unfair; thi 
a national problem.” When national 
legislation, such as my bill—H. R. 519— 
is introduced, the same offerders evi- 
dencing greater versatility than losic, 
protest, “No, no; leave this to the States 
and to interstate compacts. You must 
protect States’ rights and this is a local 
problem.” Thus the problem grows 
steadily worse and the correctives are re- 
peatedly delayed. 

H. R. 519 IS BASICALLY SOUND AND ACCEPTALLY 
EFFECTIVE 

The approach to pollution coniro! 
which I recommend is outlined in wha! 
is known as the Mundt bill, H. R. 519 
which I introduced on the opening 
of this Congress. The following month 
Senator Myers, of Pennsyivania, intro- 
duced an identical companion bill, known 
as S. 535. I believe my bill is basically 
sound, and I believe it is acceptably ei- 
fective. 

It grows out of earlier legislation 
which I first intrceduced in the Hous 
during the Seventy-sixth Congress. I! 
supplements action taken by this Hou.' 
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Seventy-sixth Congress, when, 
'l-call vote for the first time in 
A n history this body outlawed the 
yn of any new forms of water 
n by its adoption of an amend- 
ich I introduced to the so-called 
spence bill. Unfortunately that 
vent failed of approval in the 
iv, and censequently that for- 
ng, progressive action taken by 
in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
never actually implemented 
mpleted law. 
r, the legislation which I 
duced, H. R. 519, and which 
before the House Rivers and Har- 
Committee awaiting “ei is not 
legistation. I hope the hearings 
tly be started on this legisla- 
well as on all other pollution 
d in the present ses- 
I have requested that 
be forthcoming. The 
Rivers and Harbors 
ittee has requested reports from 
epartments downtown and I be- 
he public of America has the as- 
» that sometime during this cur- 
summer hearings will be held on 
problem of pollution. 
brief, my bill meets the test which 
ms to me any pollution legislation 
meet if .t is to be judged as ade- 
and as acct ‘ptab! e and as a work- 
piece of legislation. In the first 
it pee the philosophy, as I 
. which the House has already 
namely, that new sources of 
n be stopped now, so that we can 
the problem as we now have it, and 
ut the task of correcting it with- 
constantly aggravating the question 
h new sources of pollution. 


Speak 


; introduct 
of Congress. 
nearings 


n of the 


rove d 





the second place, it provides a 
make-ready adjustment period, 
hich it permits polluters to 


1ue their practices, because it 
them those 2 years of grace in 
to adjust their manufacturing or 
ques to meet with the new 
controls. It puts the responsi- 

for showing why pollution should 
be stopped at the end of 2 years upon 
polluters, by stating that after the 
r period all forms of pollution not 


ecifically authorized by the Water 

lution Control Board shall cease. 

In the third place, H. R. 519 encour- 
inte ate compacts and local acts. 


Y 
idblishes authority for Federal 
1 in the background, where Siates, 
\ities, and industries do not and 
not act at the local level, but it 
cally provides that only in the 
ere the individual State or the 
al municipality or the individual 
ate group or the individual indus- 
fails or refuses to act, shall the Fed- 
Water Pollution Control Act come 
tO operation. 
In the fourth place, it specifically 
mpts all pollution regulation which 
ud interfere in any way with the war 
rt. Its control board is representa- 
e of both political parties. It repre- 
> both the legislative and executive 
nches of Government and all inter- 
ed Government departments. It en- 
rages and makes available additional 
urces for States and _ interstate 


‘ 


Poe 
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groups, to meet the pollution problem, 
but it holds in the background the 
strong, effective hand of the ¢ederal 
Government in those recalcitrant cases 
where selfish or unenlightened communi- 
ties or polluters continue the pagan prac- 
tice of dumping poisonous, deleterious 
materials in the public waters 

In the fifth place, my bill, while being 
far from drastic, has teeth enough in it 
so that confirmed polluters are opposed 
to it and are seeking to defeat it by 

1couraging support for another “study- 
diagnose and delay” bill which is so pal- 
pably a polluters’ pet that it does 
even provide for stopping new 
pollution. As a matier of fact, Mr. 
Speaker, it calls itself a wate | 
bill. Truthfully, it is precisely that. 

Mr. Speaker, it scems to me that 
Mundt bill is a rational approach to the 
pollution problem. This legislation has 
the endorsement and the support of a 
great many forward-looking organiza- 
tions and a great many important indi- 
viduals in America. Among those sup- 
porting it is the national division of the 
Izaak Walton League. which has its 
headquarters in the LaSalle Hotel at 
Chicago, lll. The Izaak Walton League 
has long carried forward a great and 
effective educational program against 
pollution. Many other groups have also 
joined in insisting that this session of 
Congress do something now to make cer- 
tain that in the post-war construction 
period pollution will be given appropriate 
attention. 

If we are to have another public-works 
building program following this war or 
if we are to prepare for one which is to 
come along, should another depression 
set itself upon this country, certainly 
high on the list of priorities should be 





the 


the matter of the building of poilution 
treatment plants, so that once and for 
all we can do something worth while 
about this basic natural resource. the 
sublic waters of Ame1 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Specker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I 
the distinguished 
braska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The 
South Dakota has been working long 
effectively against stream _ pollution. 
What difference is there in this bill as 
compared with his original bill? What 
are the changes which meet the opposi- 
tion to the original bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked me this question and I know 
he asks it as a real friend of clean stream 
legislation, because he has been very 
helpful in this rather long crusade to do 
something about the pollution problem. 

In brief, the new bill is a less drastic 
bil! than the old bill which we had be- 


am happy 
gentleman from 


to yield to 
Ne- 


from 
and 


gentleman 


fore the Seventy-sixth Congress. It pro- 
vides, as I have already stated, for this 
2-year make-ready period. It also pro- 


vides for the initial action to be taken 
by State groups or by interstate com- 
pacts wherever they will act 

It also is less drastic than my original 
bill because it provides that the Water 
Pollution Control Board shall have au- 
thority to grant extensions of time, 5 
years at an extension, during which in- 
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dustries and municipalities which for 
any reason can show the Board that it is 
impracticable for them to act to correct 
their pollution may continue their pres- 
ent practices. Consequently, it provides 
that only in those cases where there is 
a practicable solution to the pollution 
problem can the enforcement features of 
the act be applied. There are other mcdi- 
fications and refinements as well. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, 
genticman yield furt 
Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 
Mr. STEFAN. We are now 


} 9 
ner: 


about to co 





considerable flood-control work through- 
out the United States. — s the gentle- 


man aa feel that his d legi 
tion should be acted on simultaneously 


with these cther bills dealing with water 


ropos 


Mr. MUND Precisely; 
re ndid point, ae it is much cheap- 
er to prevent pollution before it begins 
then it is to correct it after it has started, 
and that is one reason why I have been 
so diligently urging Chairman Mans- 
FIELD, of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, to hold hearings on this bill. 
Mr. S STEE FAN. What is the status of 

the gentleman’s bill in the committee? 
Mr. MU} NDT. I believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will call hearings within a few short 
| rtainly hope he does. He is 
ing for a re from the de- 
downtown. But that report 
should not be ae longer delayed. If 
it is I shall urge Mr. MANSFIELD to bogin 
hearings ane waiting further for the 
report. 
Mr. Speaker, there is an economic as- 
pect to this pollution matter that is 
sometimes overlooked by harried legisla- 
tors and taxpayers who are confronted 
With the problem of pollution. As far 
back as 1915 the of the Army en- 
Pittsburgh i, for 


gineer’s office for the i 
annual loss from 


and that isa 


port 


report 


eXample, reported an 


acid pollution 





is jl one type of pollut —reported a 
loss from acid pollution § alon ol 
$11,202.956, covering actual repairs and 
replacements to plumbing, boilers, en- 
g ine boats, locks and dams, and 

ot er io bekbie-teehbaneel costs. Today the 
condition of that river and all rivers 
infinitely worse than it was at the t 
those costs were calculated. 


At Cincinnati and other Ohio River 
cities the river has b o bad as to 
tax var limit of the treatment plants 


come 


themselves, and the people of those un- 
fortis nate cities are today compelled to 
rely for their drinking water upon a 


lluted from 
er pip 


source which is in itself pe 
the sewage running out of the 
of those same communities 

Mr. Speaker, the fishing grounds and 
the oyster beds of this country have been 
jeopardized and in 


yme degree have 
been destroyed by the precess of pollu- 
n 


tion. Some of the former tremendous 
annual runs of shad and herring and 
other anadromous fish have now become 
history on many a river—have become 


history instead of recurring ; 
events because of pollution. The 
dreds of thousands of acres of r 
and other shellfish keds which have 


been ruined, and d royed, 
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' doned, the thousands of miles of inland 
streams devoid of valuable fishing re- 
sources, and the serious reduction in 
waterfowl through the agencies of pollu- 
tion create an economic loss totaling up 
to a sum estimated by an article appear- 
ing in the American Nature Association 
Quarterly Bulletin for January 1939, to 
exceed $250,000,000 annually. 

We must add to that the fact that it 
has increased the cost of protecting the 
public health, and also has increased the 
danger to the life of large machinery. 
So that probably if we were to add all of 
the costs, direct and indirect, of the de- 
structive effects of pollution, we would 
find that it greatly exceeded an annual 
loss of $250,000,000. Some estimates in 
fact have gone as high as $1,000,000,000 
annually. I take only one-fourth of 
that, $250,000,000, as the figure for this 
discussion. 

This $250,000,000 annual charge does 
not represent the capital cost, but is an 
annual recurring loss. It is a loss suf- 
ficient to pay 4 percent annual interest 
on a total amount of $6,250,000,000, and 
that is a considerable figure, even in pres- 
ent-day arithmetic. Consequently I ap- 
peal to the Members of the Congress, and 
to the citizens of America, to wait no 
longer for a solution of this problem of 
pollution. 


Let us be ready at the conclusion of 
this war to start a Nation-wide program 
of pollution regulation and control, with 
the establishment of modern disposal 
plants for the sewage of cities and in- 
dustry. That will require planning and 
preparation. It will require the support 
of a Federal bill outlawing the introduc- 
tion of new sources of pollution, and it 
will require reasonable, rational pollu- 
tion-control legislation at the hands of 
the Congress. I submit that H. R. 519 
presents that sort of program and I 
solicit the support of Congress for this 
legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
excerpts from a recent editorial appear- 
ing in Outdoor America, official publica- 
tion of the Izaak Walton League: 


In Auzust 1922, in the very first League 
publication, the late Dr. James A. Henshall 
said: “Pollution is the most important prob- 
lem the League will have to solve,” and in 
the following issue, “Federal control is the 
only answer.” Today polluted waterways 
give mute testimony to the prophetic accu- 
racy of these two statements. 

In the intervening years, volumes have 
been written on pollution; millions spent in 
studying it; most States have enacted legis- 
lation to control it; many cities have built 
sewage treatment plants—but many more 
have evaded this responsibility—and proper 
treatment of industrial waste remains the 
rare exception. The net result is more 
water pollution than 23 years ago. 

Under the previous public works program, 
the whole job of municipal pollution correc- 
tion could have been done. But more cities, 
left to their choice, built luxuries while neg- 
lecting their pollution. With realistic re- 
gard for both the record and human nature, 
the Izaak Walton League advocates that in 
any new works program, sewage treatment 
for municipalities and public institutions 
lacking such facilities, be a condition of 
eligibility for Federal or State financial as- 
sistance for other public works. 
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We contend treatment works for such sew- 
age constitute a “perfect natural for post- 
war work.” 

1. The*need is obvious; the application 
widespread. 

2. It is eminently fair, eliminating existing 
inequalities. 

3. It will provide employment where most 
needed, because the degree of pollution is in 
almost direct ratio to the density of popu- 
lation. 

Since the new Congress, rightly or wrongly, 
is devoting major attention to post-war 
plans, Kart Muwnor introduced, and the 
league heartily endorses H. R. 519, to pre- 
vent pollution of the waters of the United 
States, and to correct existing water pollu- 
tion as a vital necessity to public health, 
economic welfare, healthful recreation, navi- 
gation, the support of invaluable aquatic 
life, and as a logical and desirable post-war 
public-works program. 

Some contend control of pollution is prop- 
erly a State function. In reply, we cite the 
record. States have had control these many 
years while pollution has steadily become 
worse. Others advocate interstate compacts. 
Again, where is the interstate compact that 
has done a job or has clear authority to do 
so? Others recommend more study and in- 
vestigation. A new Government report 6 
inches thick covering another detailed pollu- 
tion study of the Ohio River cost the tax- 
payers $600,000. If there is any subject which 
has been investigated and reinvestigated to 
death, it is water pollution. The time for 
action on unused studies is long overdue. 

In H. R. 519, all objections leveled at pre- 
vious bills in the current Federal-control 
movement have been answered. Let us re- 
view these objections and see the answers: 

1. “The bill is drastic and precipitate; in- 
dustries must have time.” 

Answer: Section 8 reads, “The provisions 
of this act requiring abatement of pollution 
will take effect 2 years after passage.” 

Section 4 (c) provides, “Where compliance 
with standards of cleanliness * * * be 
impossible or impracticable before 2 years 
from date of enactment * * * the Board 
shall grant an extension of time not exceed- 
ing’ 6 years. * °* ©” 

Then to be exceedingly considerate, the 
section adds: “If at the conclusion of such 
extension means for effective treatment have 
not yet been completed and the industry 
* * * can show to the satisfaction of the 
Board at a public hearing, as above provided, 
that it has diligently tried to compiy, the 
Board may grant such further extension of 
time as may reasonably be necessary.” 

Could anything be more considerate? 

2. “The bill invites unwarranted encroach- 
ment of Federal authority.” 

Answer: Section 5 says, “It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress in the 
administration of this act to encourage State 
and interstate compact agencies to exercise 
their statutory authority in prevention and 
abatement of pollution and that action by 
the Federal Board will be taken only after 
such existing authorities have been given 
an opportunity to act, and 6 months after 
receipt of written notice from the Board 
have failed to do so.” 

Then section 7, after defining and outlaw- 
ing pollution and providing for action in 
equity for its abatement, repeats this clear 
assurance. ~ 

3. “To pass such a bill would interfere with 
the war effort.’ 

Answer: “Section 9 reads, “None of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be applicable when 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy shall have certified that the enforce- 
ment of such provision or provisions would 
be incompatible with expeditious progress 
of the war program.” 

States honestly seeking to do the job 
should enthusiastically welcome such Fed- 
eral legislation, Only those who do not in- 
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tend to act need fear the Federal authority 
in the bill, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes {he 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, Srepay} 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, to focys 
the spotlight of publicity on the bar. 
barous practices of Nazi and Japanese 
militarists against prisoners of war and 
slave labor would, at this time, be sy. 
perfluous. The reports of General Mac- 
Arthur and Brig. Gen. Carlos Romulo on 
Japanese atrocities in the Philippines 
graphically demonstrate the nature of 
our enemy in that theater of operations. 
General Eisenhower's request for Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to visit 
Nazi prison camps, together with Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, to see for 
themselves the unspeakable conditions 
which have existed confirms the stories 
of American war correspondents aout 
the vile treatment accorded American 
and Allied prisoners of war and civilians 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Greece, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
The action of General Patton in forcing 
enemy civilians to view the results of 
Nazi bestiality has met with universal 
approval here. Field Marshal Bernard 
Montgomery’s men are prodding Nazi 
storm troopers with bayonets to make 
them bury the corpses of their victims. 

These inhuman deeds of the enemy— 
the product of the degrading political 
philosophy and the debased social con- 
cepts of the Nazi annihilationists and 
the Japanese militarists—are not of re- 
cent origin. Nazi-occupied Europe has 
known these indignities for almost 6 
years. Japanese-occupied territory h 
suffered under similar savagery for 14 
years, 

What these men and women—yves. and 
even children—endured has been more 
than enough to crush the expectation of 
liberation, to quench all hope, and to 
forever break their spirit. Yet, we know 
that when our own soldiers and those of 
our allies swept back the enemy, the ex- 
pectation of liberation still lived am 
these people. They still held fast to 
hope. Their spirit remained unbro! 
Today, from Luxemburg to Luzon, w 
peoples—once slaves, but now free— 
preparing to make their valuable con- 
tributions to a future world of peace 

Since I have lived in the Philippi 
and since I am proud to be the fr 
of many Filipinos, what has taken 
in that region is of particular intere 
me. 

One of these friends, Francisco 4 
Delgado, former Resident Commissi: 
of the Philippine Commonwealth to | 
United States, and now in this country 
as a delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, recently told a reporter: “W 
heard many times from the Japani 
‘If the Americans come back, you will ! 
be here to welcome them.’ ” 

Why did Francisco Delgado, brave 
I know him to be, steadfastly mainta 
his courage in the face of arrogant Japa- 
nese oppression? 

Tomas Confessor, Secretary of the In 
terior of the Philippine Commonweall: 
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» the hills on the fall of Cor- 

_ Dr. Caram, Japanese puppet 
rof Panay, sent word to Mr. Con- 
extending amnesty to him and 
1im opportunities to profit under 
rule. Mr. Confessor replied to 

n in a classic letter of rejection 

s place beside the immortal 

f Patrick Henry and Lincoln’s 

ire Address. 

did Tomas Confessor, in his 
ur, hold to his convictions, re- 
urity and choosing to live inti- 
th death? 

colleagues, helped to build 
tructible morale which has sur- 
y concentration camp between 

| Czechoslovakia. Hope-hungry 
heard and read your words of 
ment contained in your state- 
nd your speeches. They risked 
th by torture to grasp your mes- 
deliverance. You sustained 


t great man, that fighting guer- 
j. Pedro Lopez—who fought for 
land as many of our sons are 
shting for theirs—tell you as he 
» only last week how this battle 
freedom reached the Philippines. 
r Lopez, now a delegate to the 
Francisco Conference, said to me: 
hout the daily broadcasts of your 
of War Information from Station 
[in San Francisco, my people would 
lost their last vestige of hope. The 
I. brought news of the outside 
The O. W. I. kept us informed of 
rtain approach of liberation. With 
knowledge furnished us by the O. W. 
1 our possession we could confidently 
front our Japanese oppressors. There 
millions of Filipinos today who bless 
names of William Winter and his 
low announcers and commentators 
m O. W. I. stations.” 
I know this to be true. It has now 
n almost 2 years since an inscription 
beared on the statue of the Filipino 
iational hero, Jose Rizal, on the Luneta 
n Manila. That inscription read: “This 
the only good Filipino who does not 
ten to William Winter.” 
William Winter was born in New Jer- 
y. He practiced law in North Carolina. 
was a news editor in a southern radio 
networl le served his country in the 
O. W. I. He was the forerunner of free- 
m for the Filipinos. 
What William Winter did was not the 
1k of one man. It represented the 
imwork of many men and many wom- 
in New York, in San Francisco, in 
‘ashington, in Hawaii and on Saipan. 
It represents the work of men who landed 
h the American forces on Leyte and 
where in the Philippines. It is built 
the efforts of those who maintained 
constant liaison with the State, War, 
avy, and Interior Departments so that 
re might be no misconception of the 
ind of the United States Government. 
is built on the efforts of writers, edi- 
rs, and commentators. It is built on 
he ¢ fforts of press and radio technicians. 
Without all of O. W. I. there could never 
ive been a William Winters to keep 
ilive the spirit of the Filipino people. 
General MacArthur has told us that 
is ahead of schedule in the liberation 
XCI——_9¢9 
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of the Philippines. This is due to the 
splendid teamwork between our land, 
sea, and air forces and the Filipino guer- 
rillas. The role of O. W. I, in this co- 
ordinated action is obvious. Without 
O. W. I., the Filipino guerrillas would 
have been few in number and of doubtful 
allegiance. With O. W.I., they are num- 
bered in the millions and are, as one 
man, convinced of the justness of our 
common cause and the certainty of our 
common victory. Without O. W. I. the 
Filipino guerrillas would be disorganized 
bands. With O. W. I., they are geared 
into our combat strategy immediately 
on our landing anywhere as they have 
conducted their parallel operations be- 
fore our coming; losing no time for or- 
ganizational purposes. 

It is due to just such coordination be- 
tween American battle power and the 
Filipino guerrillas that General MacAr- 
thur could say: “American losses during 
the Visayan campaign were extraordi- 
narily light” because of the enemy’s “con- 
tinued inability to diagnose our point of 
attack and to understand our local tac- 
tics of combat.” 

These local tactics that are having 
such a tremendous impact on the Jap- 
anese are based upon the determination 
of men whose expectation of freedom and 
whose faith in the return of decency was 
kept alive through the work of the Of- 
fice of War Information 

The O. W.I. has fed the fire of freedom 
in the Philippines, in Thailand, and in 
occupied China. It will continue to pre- 
serve the dignity of mankind in areas 
now under Japanese control, to stiffen 
resistence against Japanese domination 
and to aid our fighting forces in the field 
until its duties are completely discharged. 

It will continue to perform its func- 
tions, as it has in the past; never inter- 
fering with or assuming any of the tasks 
of the press services. It will fill in the 
gaps of information in liberated areas, 
gaps caused by years of enemy occupa- 
tion. By projecting American thought, 
it will give these newly freed peoples an 


over-all picture of the United States to-- 


day. It seeks no beats, no scoops. It 
earnestly strives to fulfill its designated 
duties set forth in the legislation which 
brought it into existence. This is shown 
by the action it has already taken in 
Italy. There, as soon as communications 
were sufficiently restored to permit the 
private news agencies to once again de- 
liver their spot news reports, the O. W. I. 
turned back to them this responsibility. 

It is only natural that many of you 
should be asking yourselves: “Why 
haven’t we been told the whole truth 
about O. W. I?” 

My answer is this: The officials of O. 
W. I. have directed the energies of their 
personnel toward the major tasks of win- 
ning the war and establishing the peace. 
O. W. I. has a small, recently-created 
Division of Public Relations. This Divi- 
sion was brought into being chiefly to an- 
swer questions concerning O. W. I. activi- 
ties asked by Members of Congress, the 
press, and by radio, and other groups 
seeking information. The real story of 
O. W. I. is being told in action. It is 
known by its deeds. It is expressed in the 
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words of Major Lopez: “Because of O. 
W.I., the spirit of my people still lives.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp, and include 
therein a speech delivered by the 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jarman! on 
April 14, 1944, at Santiago, Chile, at a 
celebration of Pan-American Day. Iatso 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks will appear in the Recorp of 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlem 
nois? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

WAR ATROCITIES—PUNISHMENT OF WAR 
CRIMINALS 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, when I 





_ 


asked for permission to address the 
House today I did not know at that time 
that the gentleman from New York | Mr. 


CELLER] was going to speak on the sub- 
ject of war atrocities and punishment 
of wap criminals. I was very glad to 
hear the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, with nearly all of which I 
agreed, of course. But so far as I am 
concerned, he did not go far enough. 
With certain things, I must disagree. I 
disagree with his statement that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I have the honor of being a mem- 
ber, did not seriously consider and is not 
properly considering the treatment and 
punishment of all war criminals. The 
gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Curper- 
FIELD], to whom I just yielded for the 
purpose of making a unanimous-con- 
sent request, is a member of that com- 
mittee. There are present also the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] who, in the ab- 
sence of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton], because of his attendance 
as a United States delegate at the San 
Francisco Conference, is, for the time 
being, the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN] who is also 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, all of whom have vigorously and 
earnestly worked with all other members 
of the committee on this problem. This 
committee has held extensive hearings 
on the Celler resolution and the King 
resolution on the punishment of war 
criminals. 

The gentleman from New York |Mr 
CELLER! was present and received an ex- 
tensive hearing before the committee. A 
long line of witnesses appeared before 
the committee and were courteously re- 
ceived. Tomorrow the committee will 
hold an executive session for the specific 
purpose cf considering the punishment 
for war criminals and to reconsider the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER!] as well as the 
resolution of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. K1nc], whose resolution was 
being considered simultaneously with 
the resolution of the gentleman from 
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New York on the punishment of war 
criminals. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I would like to say to the 
House there is no committee of this Con- 
gress which is working harder or giving 
more attention to any one particular 
problem than is the Committee on. For- 
eign Affairs on the matter of the punish- 
ment and seeking out and destruction 
of ail war criminals and all friends of 
all enemy nations and their satellites 
guilty of war crimes. That will be the 
purpose and the intent. I speak for my- 
as a member of the committee. I 
have talked to every member on the 
committee on both sides of the aisle, and 
I think I can say that is their opinion 
and their judgment. 

In further support of that statement, 
I had prepared to speak under a special 
order today. Not knowing that the gen- 
tleman from New York was going to 
speak on the same subject, I had pre- 
pared a statement having to do with the 
punishment of war criminals. This pun- 
ishment must be full and complete. It 
must be immediate and it must fit the 
crime. 

Further, on last Friday, I expressed 
my intention when I read of these 
atrocities that seemed to me to be going 
beyond the ken of the human mind. 
They seemed to be dealing with the oc- 
cult, approaching something in the outer 
darkness. Those acts seemed to be the 
acts of a people taught the philosophy 
of anti-Christ. I cannot imagine, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. that I or that we should be 
charged with any dereliction of duty by 
that kind of a statement. 

I hold no brief for the State Depart- 
ment but I can say the State Department 
has been cooperating with the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in full. They have 
met every demand or request we have 
submitted to them. Mr. Stettinius and 
his associates have been full and com- 
plete in every possible way to join the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
meet what we think is in the heart and 
mind of the American people, in seeking 
to the uttermost lengths of the world, all 
war criminals of all enemy nations and 
their satellites and give them full and 
just and complete punishment. 

I can say that on last Friday I signi- 
fied my intention of presenting a reso- 
lution to this House asking that immedi- 
ately there be senf to Germany a com- 
mittee of this Congress to investigate and 
get first-hand information to bring back 
and report to the Congress on the pun- 
ishment of war criminals. It was that 
very night I was informed by the Associ- 
ated Press—and at the time I made the 
statement I was not aware of it—it was 
within 3 hours that I was advised by the 
press that General Marshall had re- 
ceived a cablegram from General Eisen- 
hower requesting that a congressional 
committee be sent at once to Germany to 
see for themselves these atrocities and 
these outrages. Immediately the Speak- 
er of the House, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] with 
the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, appointed such a committee, and if 
I am not mistaken they are on their way 


self 
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to Germany this minute as I address 
the House. 

Today a series of resolutions, inde- 
pendent each of the other, were pre- 
sented to this House by a half dozen 
Members of this House, and I presented 
my resolution; showing indeed that this 
honorable body is deeply disturbed and 
intent in its determination to see fuil 
and fitting punishment of war criminals. 
There is no apathy here. There is deep, 
intense, serious determination of pur- 
pose. I think I speak for every lady and 
gentleman in this honorable body. 

I can say that this problem must be 
approached carefully and with all the 
serious study that its magnitude and its 
importance to this and future genera- 
tions means; and as a deterrent to simi- 
lar actions of other peoples, or the same 
people, for the balance of time. Emo- 
tionalism must not determine how this 
punishment must take place. It must 
be proper, juridical, and of record so it 
has the weight of that prestige of all 
nations of the United Nations of the 
world behind it for history, and for any 
peoples from now on. That is why in 
my resolution today—and this is not in- 
cluded in any of the other resolutions 
presented—the gentleman from New 
York | Mr. Cetuter]) has not included it in 
his resolution. 

The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has no power to investigate; it 
cannot act as detective. This is not gen- 
erally known, but it is true; it cannot 
seek out evidence. The United Nations 
War Crimes Commission can act only 
when proper presentment of charges 
and facts is made to it by one of the 
member nations. So in my resolution I 
am asking that a War Crimes Commis- 
sion be created and appointed, 6 Mem- 
bers of the House, 6 Members of the 
Senate, 12 individuals, 2 of whom shall 
be lawyers, 2 of whom shall be doctors, 
2 of whom shall be clergymen, 2 of whom 
shall be newspaper editors, 2 of whom 
shall be recognized business leaders, and 
2 of whom shall be recognized labor 
leaders. This body will have full inves- 
tigating powers and be ordered to report 
its findings as the official representative 
of the United States of America as a 
member nation of the United Nations 
and of the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission to the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission and to report its 
findings to a joint session of this Con- 
gress and as a full committee with na- 
tional hook-ups to make its report to 
the people of America, and by a series of 
prepared articles signed by every mem- 
ber of the committee to the United States 
press, and, if it is still in session, to the 
San Francisco Conference and to every 
subsequent conference that results and 
emanates, as we are sure there will, from 
the San Francisco Conference. 

This resolution I have presented is a 
resolution which meets all of the legal 
requirements, creates the necessary 
steps and procedures so these criminals 
can be sought out and, when sought out, 
can be punished. Equally important as 
the punishment of the criminals is the 
necessity of impressing in a proper way 
upon the minds of the American 
people—especially the American peo- 
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ple—that these atrocities have actyaty 
happened, that this is not propacanc, 
this is not the writing or the fictions} 
ideas or the mental aberrations of any 
special correspondents; that this is not 
rumor and not fiction, not military prop. 
aganda. 

That is why I believe these investica. 
tions should be conducted and reports 
made by civilians, not by the military 
authorities because the American people 
are primarily a civilian people. Oy, 
armed forces are primarily a civilian 
army and a civilian navy. We are not 
professional militarists. When this joy 
is over the men and women jn tho 
armed forces want to get back home as 
soon as they can. They at heart are 
civilians and they too want these jn- 
vestigations and these reports conducted 
to the satisfaction of the minds and 
hearts of the American people and that 
it be thorough and efficient, because jf 
it is not done that way and at once and 
continued until it is exhausted, then in a 
very short time you will hear the story 
that all of these ghastly doings are 
propaganda somebody wants to put over 
for some purpose of their own, and that 
it never really happened. 

But I think, Mr. Speaker, when a con- 
gressional committee finishes its inves- 
tigation and reports to the two bodies 
of Congress, and to its own people, then 
the American people will know and be- 
lieve once and for all that these atroci- 
ties are a result of a diseased racial 
mind, that this crime of the German 
people under this philosophy that the 
Nazis have injected into their body, is 
the most perverted; racial mental atii- 
tude in the history of the world, that it 
has never been approached before, and 
with the help of Almighty God never 
will be again. It must be treated in that 
way, and only in that way, and those to 
be punished must not only merely be 
those who committed rape, and murder, 
and pillage and arson, but they must 
seek out and punish the men behind the 
men behind those guns, the leaders, who 
were responsible; so that, as I say, once 
and for all, these crimes of an all-out 
war must be crimes not only against per- 
sons as we know from the atrocities; put 
there are other crimes, crimes against 
property and they must recognize those 
crimes as a part of the method and tle 
methods of political, economic, indus- 
trial, moral, religious, social and bio- 
logical atrocities upon the peace of the 
world and the customs, mores of civilized 
men and women, and that those are 
all war criminals. Further, we must sce 
that all those who participated in that 
type of crime, of war guilt, must be 
punished. And do not forget that the 
Japanese and all the satelites of the axis 
powers are to be inclded in this plan to 
investigate and punish war crimina!s. 

The victorious armed forces of Amer- 
ica, rushing to achieve the goal of vic- 
tory now in sight in Germany, made 4 
prize catch one day last week. 

In a setting and in a manner almost a5 
theatrical as his career, one of our arch- 
enemies was made prisoner, Franz von 
Papen. This evil old man has been 4 
mischief maker of the first water, and it 
is good to have him under lock and key 
at last, 








h a fantastic background of du- 
- and intrigue, this unregenerate 
drel has stalked the world capitals 
. character from an E. Phillips Op- 
eim novel. This Graustarkian vil- 
s been slinking on and off the 
of international relations for over 
i so there he was again, dressed for 
le of a backstage busybody, in plus 
and a Tyrolean hat—daintily nib- 
at lunch in a quiet hunting lodge 
fabulous estate of a wealthy son- 
waiting nonchalantly to be cap- 
Once again the patronizing con- 
ension to give an interview, to make 
rid-shattering statement; quoth he, 
; best second-act manner: “I can- 
i imagine what you Americans want 
h an old man of 67 years. I wish the 
was over.” Well, the war is over for 
millions and millions of men, women, and 
children all over the world because this 
ir criminal, Von Papen, was not pun- 
hed for his guilty deeds of the last 
rid war, a quarter of a century ago; 
because this war criminal, von Papen, 
permitted to go scot free, pampercd, 
nored, and fawned upon, to perpe- 
te his foul deeds upon another gen- 
tion of American boys, upon all peo- 
ple everywhere. As to this evil old man, 
to paraphrase from the immortal Mac- 
Beth, all the perfume of Arabia will not 

eeten his unclean hands. 
The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
ion has not revealed how it classifies 
; but on the minds and hearts of all 
nkind that is decent, indelibly en- 
ved is the name “Von Papen” with 
ignoble title “War Criminal.” Like 
; erstwhile Fuehrer, whose foul genius 
iwned his ilk, the name of “Von Papen” 
must be written high upon the list of war 
rminals. Forever the name “Von 
apen” will connote to honest men the 
cnification of hypocrisy. “Von 
Papen” is asynonym for jackal—sneak— 
i’—deceiver. The world shrinks from 
words “Von Papen” as it has since 
)lical times from the words “leper— 
lean.” From Cairo, Egypt, last week 
me the incredible story of this charla- 
most recent assignment from the 
The New York Times reports that: 
Franz von Papen’s capture last week 
Germany authentic details came to light 
{ his plans, dating back more than 2 
to communicate with the Allies to 
te a compromise peace so he might 

{ postwar Germany. 

s of the story were known in Istanbul 
ear, but other parts were supplied by 
1gents who came over to the Allies’ 
Spring. They had not been pub-~ 


, 
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Von Papen, a former German 
llor, hoped to arrange a peace that 
leave Germany’s “new order” in France, 

and the Balkans, He was empowered 
) negotiate this on behalf of the Nazis, 
» in close touch with him knew that 
tured himself as the only prominent 
1 acceptable to the Allies as head of 
var Germany. The Gestapo also knew 
and fought his scheme, but with the 
that had saved him repeatedly in a 
and unsavory career, Von Papen seem- 
y cleared himself of suspicion with Adolf 


Y 


vt 


Papen’s blans seemingly were based 
profound misunderstanding of America’s 
rtime mentality and his misinformation 
American internal affairs, He counted on 


the Republicans gaining control and said that 
it would be easy to negotiate a separate peace 
with America because of what he considered 
Republican isolationist tendencies. With 
America out of the war, he figured that 
Britain would have to make peace. 

Von Papen’s right-hand man in his scheme 
was Paul Levehkuhn, former chief of Ger- 
man espionage in Turkey, who was recalled 
in disgrace. With him, Von Papen wanted 
to run his own political intelligence service, 
but the Gestapo insisted on reports going 
through them, so Von Papen, then Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, could not color intelligence 
to suit his ends. 

In June 1943, Von Papen succeeded in es- 
tablishing contact with an officer named 
Varlimont, whose official title was counter- 
espionage liaison officer at Hitler’s head- 
quarters. He obtained permission to send 
his reports directly to Hitler’s headquarters 
and proceeded to send material tending to 
show that his plan was feasible. 

While working directly with Hitler’s per- 
sonal staff, Von Papen also set out to white- 
wash himself with the German Catholics. 
There were several Austrian Catholics among 
the German operatives in Turkey and he 
took pains to persuade them and other Ger- 
man Catholics that he had really worked for 
an Austro-German union in the hope that it 
would increase the Catholic element within 
the Reich and so help toward Hitler’s down- 
fall. 

From the autumn of 1942 Von Papen never 
believed in a German victory and even said 
publicly at numerous parties: “A German 
victory is now impossible but so is a Ger- 
man defeat.” He held that the worst that 
could happen was a compromise peace be- 
cause, he professed, Germany could hold out 
until the Allies were sick of war. This line 
was effective with Turkish leaders. 

As part of his campaign, Von Papen pri- 
vately urged other leading Germans to adopt 
a policy of mildness and even appeasement in 
occupied territory. He claimed credit for 
the appointment »f Hermann Neubacher, Nazi 
former Major of Vienna, as Hitler’s special 
Ambassador to the Balkans. The benefit to 
the peoples of the Balkans, however, was im- 
perceptible 

Von Papen then began cautiously to ap- 
proach Americans through various inter- 
mediaries. 

When he returned to Turkey from Ger- 
many last summer, Von Papen brought per- 
mission to sound out Americans, though he 
was not empowered to negotiate. This was 
learned from more than one reliable source. 

His plan failed because nobody was willing 
to play his game. Tentative efforts to estab- 
lish indirect and well-concealed contact with 
Americans met only the reply that if the 
Germans wanted to end the war they had to 
surender unconditionally. He was still try- 
ing when Turkey broke relations with Ger- 
many. 


If he had wanted to, Franz von Papen 
probably could have eluded us for a 
while longer, but apparently he decided 
that he might just as well let himself be 
taken now. 

But Papen, though he may thus try 
to belittle his own importance and give 
the impression that he is a peace-loving 
man, must realize that in American and 
Allied eyes his name is identified with 
some of Germany’s darkest intrisues 
over a long span of years. In the First 
World War, while we were still neutral 
and before President Wilson had him 
recalled, his job here was to organize 
sabotage against America. Then, after 
the armistice, he began playing a shrewd 
political game inside the Reich, becom- 
ing chancellor in 1932 just before Hitler 
took over. Though he once criticized 
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some of their more extreme policies, he 
accommodated himself swiftly to the 
Nazis, serving them as vice-chancellor 
until the Fuehrer named him special 
ninister to Austria, in which role he 
paved the way for the end of Austrian 
independence. 

In fact in all of Germany’s political 
aggressions, Papen has been one of the 
chief agents of the Nazi hierarchy, his 
most recent assignment—which happily 
ended in failure—being to woo the Turks 
into Hitler’s orbit. He may wish for 
peace now, but in no small measure, with 
his celebrated talent for conspiracy, he 
helped the forces that were intent upon 
leading the Reich into a war of ruthless 
conquest. 

That the ideology and the practices 
of this evil old man amount to a disease 
is further indicated when the Wash- 
ington Star refers to Von Papen as a 
“typhus carrier,” and in last night’s edi- 
tion further stated: 


If Franz von Papen’s record is any guide, 
it was not mere chance that found him in the 
Ruhr coincident with the arrival of Ameri- 
can troops. He had had more than sufficient 
time to escape and join forces with Hitler 
and Himmler and Goebbels and the rest. 
It can reasonably be deduced from the relief 
Papen manifested when he was captured that 
he did not choose to escape, no doubt reckon- 
ing that, being taken prisoner by Americans, 
a soft-hearted people who quickly forget, he 
would be able to save his precious skin. 

Yet by any sane standards, Papen belongs 
very high on the list of war criminals. To 
be sure, there is no evidence that, with his 
own aristocratic hands, he never murdered 
anyone. It is possible that he would have 
shrunk from so messy a job. But he never 
hesitated to help in the murder of nations. 
He played a vital role in the events leading 
up to the elevation of Hitler to the German 
chancellorship. He was the agent of Aus- 
tria’s destruction. For this achievement he 
was made a Nazi by Hitler, whom, whatever 
his personal feelings, he loyally and faith- 
fully served. A man completely bereft of 
corscience, decency, and moral courage, he 
was one of the carriers of the plague of 
nazism through Europe. 

Papen is one of the first 


imp nt Nazi 
rodents to leave Hitler’s sinking ship. He is 
not the only one. g f the 


The growing band of 

prisoners we have been taking east of the 
Rhine includes others who, less important 
than Papen, conveniently managed to be on 
hand when the American troops arrived, pre- 
ferring capture by us to capture by the Rus- 


sians. They will do everything in their power 
to make us believe that they were } y anti- 
Nazi at heart, out of sympathy with Hitler’ 
course, and wishing, with Papen, that the 


war were over 


Neither has the skeptical mind over- 


looked the rapidly increasing bag of Ger- 
man elder statesmen and generals ve- 
ported by our armies advancing on Ber- 
lin. If he tried very hard, Von Papen 


might have managed to catch a plane for 
Berlin or Munich before the Americans 
got him; and so with the aged Mack 
and lesser Nazi dignitaries. The suspi- 
cion is not too farfetched that Von Papen 
preferred to take his chances as an Allied 
prisoner than as a Nazi last-ditcher. But 
beyond that it is not inconceivable that 
Von Papen and the other men were left 


{ 
behind by the Nazi tacticians for the 
purpose of being captured. The idea 
would be to have them operate behind 
the Allied lines in their own particula! 


field. 
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true -z 
It has keen anncunced that Von Papen 
is now in custcdy in a little French vil- 


lage, “enjoying walks in the garden of a 
country house.” I would like to see him 
brought back to An.erica at once for 
punishment en the scene of his earlier 
crimes were it not for the fact that there 
are in this country already deluded indi- 


viduals and groups urging compromise, 
soft peace, and a just treatment of these 
war criminals. I, too, am for just treat- 
ment cf Von Papen and the other war 
criming! But first I demand justice 

eoples and the nations of the 


for the p 
earth irreparably injured by this criminal 
conduct. Let these poor people first have 
and if there is any left—then let 
Von Fapen and yrermany have the 
crumbs. ‘Che herrenvolk, the werewolves, 
and the leaders of the master race must 
fo to the end of the line when justice is 
being dispensed. Let us remove irom the 
eyes of the ecddess of justice the bandage 
that has mad her blind in the treatment 
thus far given to Von Papen and his kind. 

The ghastly farce has ended; the cur- 
tein is ebcut to be rung down on as shab- 
by a character as this century has pro- 
duced. 

Herrible and unspeakable are the 
crimes committed by the armed forces 
of the Nazi enemy. Atrocities so inhu- 
man have recently come to the view of 
our trocps in Germany that the savage 
heart of the animal world would be af- 
frighted. . The perpetrators will be 
searched out to the ends of the earth and 
punishec@—so said President Truman in 
his first message to Congress, and so 
sav we all. 

But in the hue and cry for these low 
criminals, let us not forget the high 
criminals—the man behind the man who 
did the murder, the rape, the arson, the 
pillage, and the looting. The arch crimi- 
nal, the leaders, the so-called great 
minds who schemed, and plotted, and 
planned an all-out war, a total war, a 
new kind of war that corroded and ate 
out and destroyed the will, the mind, 
and the soul—the creators of the eco- 
nomic, political, industrial, commercial, 
religious, cultural, racial, biological war. 
The fiends from hell whose sanctimoni- 
ous cant would make God of the Omnip- 
otent State—these followers of the anti- 
Christ, who embrace a Gotterdamerung 
with a warped and perverted mind that 
has made ell virtue a vice and all vice 
a Virtue. 

Mr. Speeker, I take for granted that 
the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has long since placed high on 
the list of war criminals the loathsome 
name of Franz von Papen. But out of 
an abundance of caution, I now charge 
him with high crimes against God, hu- 
manity, and scciety. I indict him as a 
war criminal in the classic meaning of 
the term, and demand as a Member of 
this House, that he be classified as a war 
criminal and treated as such. If the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission 
requires a formal presentation of charges 
in order to accomplish this purpose, here, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit are the charges. 

I say as a voice for the countless dead 
by his hand, as an advocate of the legion 
of suffering through his misdeeds as 
spokesman for the hosis unborn who 


justice 
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must be free of his infamy—Franz von 
Papen—this evil old man—must answer 
to history as a war criminal. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
leave to extend his remarks and include 
therein an essay written by one of his 
constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Under a _ previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana |Mr. LupLow] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

SECRETARY STETTINIUS IS ASKED TO 
APPOINT ADVISORY COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS TO ATD 
IN PEACE SETTLEMENT—HIS ENCOUR- 
AGING RESPONSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
mv remarks and to include a letter I 
have written to the Secretary of State, 
and his reply, and to include extracts 
from a number of letters from religious 
leaders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, with the 
end of the war in Europe near, our coun- 
try is approaching the biggest job in the 
history of mankind—the reconstruction 
of the world out of the ruins of the pres- 
ent conflict. 

America has taken a leading and de- 
ciding role in fighting to a successful 
conclusion the war against the forces of 
tyranny and repression. America must 
now take a leading role in rebuilding 
the world on permanent foundations of 
universal justice. 

America’s responsibility will not be les- 
sened but will be augmented by the ces- 
sation of hostilities. How can we ever 
account to our people who have poured 
out the treasures of their sweat and toil 
and suffered the agonies of a million 
casualties unless those who speak and 
act for us follow through by taking the 
lead in building a better world? 

We are now face to face with a tragic 
interim in history. The fate of human 
beings for all time to come will have to 
be decided. The first episode—-the epi- 
sode of war—is coming to an end and 
we are up against the second and final 
episode—the espisode of peace. What 
kind of a peace will it be? We are as- 
sured a future of limitless promise for 
the human race if we have a peace of 
justice, fashioned as nearly as is hu- 
manly possible on the divine pattern of 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. If, on the other hand, we 
have a peace contaminated by power 
politics and dictated by a yearn to grab 
territory and wreak vengeance born of 
age-old animosities all of the fond hopes 
of mankind for a warless future will 
turn out to be dead ashes. The word 
“peace” applied to such a settlement 
would be a shocking misnomer. It would 
not be a peace setlement but merely a 
pause in the turmoil of conflict and the 
clanking of arms for the sowing of the 
seeds of future wars and the intensi- 
fying of woes and miseries from which 
poor suffering humanity is pathetically 
seeking to escape. 
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After all of the suffering and trayai] 
the world has gone through no peace wij] 
be acceptable except a peace of the ages. 
and, in my opinion, there can be no p: ace 
of the ages that is not founded on prjn- 
ciples of religious faith. 

Because America has done so much to 
win the war, there is a responsibility 
resting on the religious people of Amer. 
ica to exert their influence toward win- 
ning the peace, and as a step in that 
direction I have suggested to Secretary 
of State Stettinius that he appoint a 
religious advisory council to advise him 
in respect to the momentous problems 
of peace—one member to represent the 
Protestants, one member the Catholics. 
and the third member to represent the 
Jewish people of America—this counci] 
to be composed of eminent relisious 
leaders who could speak in one voice— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew—for more] 
ethics and Christian Judaic spiritual 
principles in the making of peace. Mr, 
Stettinius has replied that he thinks 
my suggestion for a religious advisory 
council is one which deserves study and 
that he is asking that appropriate con- 
sideration be given to it in his Depart- 
ment. 

I hope that Secretary Stettinius wil] 
adopt the suggestion and will appoint 
this religious advisory council. I be- 
lieve it would strengthen his arm in 
dealing at the peace table with the very 
practical master politicians and diplo- 
mats whose first consideration will be the 
fleshpots of national interests as against 
the broader world interests. I believe 
also that it would be effective in keeping 
the Secretary of State acquainted with 
the aims and aspirations of the reli- 
gious people of America and the entire 
world as the train of events brings up 
for consideration varying problems of 
epochal significance. Ail of the great 
religious groups of America have issued 
statements on peace which are fine and 
commendable, but, unfortunately, such 
statements are not self-executing. The 
religious advisory council which I pro- 
pose would assist in executing them and 
would make them living, vital instru- 
ments in helping to shape the peace 
policy on the foundations of a new and 
better permanent world order. 

George Washington set us an example 
when he stepped aside from his ragged 
and bleeding men at Valley Forge to knee! 
in the snow and pray to Almighty God 
for divine aid in the righteous cause of 
the revolutionists. 

The crisis that faced the revolutionists 
at Valley Forge has its counterpart now 
on a cosmic scale in the crisis that is to 
decide the future of the human race and 
the act of Washington in kneeling to 
pray in the snow is a precedent, I think, 
justifying our Secretary of State, as he 
approaches the tremendous problems of 
peace, in asking the advice and counsel 
of religious leaders who humbly seek to 
live with God and interpret the plans and 
purposes of the Father of us all in re- 
spect to human relations. 

I present for printing in the REcorD 
a letter I wrote to Secretary Stettinius 
and his reply and extracts of letters I 
have received from many eminent per- 
sons in regard to the proposal for th: 
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tion of a religious advisory council 
id in the peace settlement, as follows: 


APRIL 9, 1945. 
Hon. Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, JY., 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: With your permission 
I id like to present a plain statement of 

ws of mine which I hope will have some 
ful pertinency in connection with the 
tic tasks you are facing in connection 
, the peace settlement. 

We may as well talk plainly and realisti- 
You will be dealing with men who will 
controlled largely by the nationalistic 
t of getting all they can for their coun- 
You will be dealing with men who 
know what they want and who are proficient 
etting it. These men will be content to 
eoncede to America a monopoly of altruism 

le they go after the fleshpots. 

Another fact is that if the peace settlement 

ed on grab, it will be no settlement at 
but will merely be sowing the seeds of 
ther world war. If there is such a settle- 

we may as well prepare right away for 
ther orgy of blood. 

The American people are not going to tol- 
erate any such settlement. America entered 

r for no other purpose than to help 
make a better world. Our people are not 
to see that purpose defeated. They are 

r to demand a firm and lasting peace 
tlement based on justice and square-deal- 

mong nations. They are making known 

no uncertain tones that they have not 
ured out their agony and tears and suf- 
d the poignant pain of a million casual- 
their flesh and blood in order that 
powers may grab some territory or 
eck revenge born of ancient hates. Bled 
te by debt which their children’s grand- 
iidren can never pay, seeing day by day 
e names of their precious sons on the 
g lists of dead and wounded, the people 
{f America have carried a heavy cross during 
t 4 years and they want that cross to 
id for the resurrection of the hopes of 
ankind for a better world and not for the 
lasting doom of mankind in a third world 
war that would deStroy everything. They 
e determined—unalterably determined— 
at their sons and grandsons shall not have 
) out and fight another war. They want 
rritory, no reparations. The only thing 

ey want is a fair deal for all nations, big 
small, and the permanent peace that 
with it. 

So a crooked peace settlement is out, as 

s the sentiment of America is concerned. 
I think I speak what is in the universal mind 
when I say that we have the utmost faith 
1 you, and we are depending on you to keep 
settlement straight. But you, sir, as 
apable and well intentioned as you are, will 
need all of the moral and spiritual support 
you can get. 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
i the outstanding religious leaders of Amer- 
there is a potential source of this kind 
! support in the creation of a religious ad- 
ry council to speak in one voice for Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew for moral ethics 
nd spiritual principles in the making of 
peace. As one who professes to be a Chris- 
in, [ have no hesitancy in saying that the 
ore we get the principles of Christianity in- 
jected into the peace settlement the better 

e settlement will be, and by that I mean 
pect for God and His commandments, re- 

t for the rights of others, respect for the 
redness of human relations. 

I am writing to suggest that you appoint, 
prior to the San Francisco Conference, three 
isers, one representing the Protestants, 

ther representing the Catholics, and the 
third representing the Jewish people of Amer- 

‘ to assist you by bringing the principles 

f religion into actual bearing in determining 
the character of the peace settlement. 


Y 


é 
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I believe the establishment of this system 
would stabilize your purpose and strengthen 
your hand in securing the kind of a per- 
manent peace settlement America is yearning 
for. It would assist you to utilize the mighty 
power and force of religious influence in ef- 
fectuating such a settlement. This would 
be done without embarrassment, either to 
you or to the organized religious groups, be- 
cause the function of the council of three 
woula be purely advisory. You need not 
always take their advice and they need not 
always approve your actions. There would 
be no mandatory commitments, but a sys- 
tem of working contact would be established 
that would keep you apprised of the best 
religious thought of America as the epochal 
developments unfold, and that, I think, 
would be important and effective. 

Humbly seeking to be helpful, I have made 
it my business to sound religious leaders on 
this proposal, and I have found a tremen- 
dously favorable reaction to a speech I made 
in the House explaining it. So general and 
favorable is the acceptance of the idea that 
I have no doubt of its success if adopted. 

I feel certain that on a nod from you each 
of the three great religious groups would 
suggest an eminent leader to serve on the ad- 
visory council or, on the other hand, if you 
should choose to designate your choice for 
these advisory positions your selections 
would be entirely acceptable. 

I enclose extracts from some of the large 
number of letters I have received giving the 
views of eminent religious and civic leaders in 
respect to this matter; also a copy of the 
speech I deliverec in the House. I will es- 
teem it a favor if you will give your usual 
thoughtful consideration to these matters 
and advise me your conclusions. 

With great respect and very best wishes, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis LUDLOW. 





THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, April 14, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis Luptow, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LupDLOW: Thank you 
for your fine letter of April 9 enclosing ex- 
tracts from letters regarding the creation of 
a religious advisory council to aid in the 
peace settlement and your speech of March 
15 on that subject. 

I agree with you fully that it is of the 
greatest importance to keep before us the 
tenets of Christianity when the peace settle- 
ments to follow the war are under consid- 
eration. It is equally true with respect to 
the deliberations which will shortly take 
place in San Francisco at the United Na- 
tions conference for the establishment of an 
international Organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. 

Your suggestion for the creation of a re- 
ligious advisory council is one which deserves 
study, and I am asking that appropriate con- 
sideration be given to it in the Department, 

We have invited two Jewish, two Protest- 
ant and two Catholic organizations to send 
consultants to the American delegation in 
San Francisco. This I feel is a constructive 
step in the direction you have in mind, and 
I feel certain that their presence at San 
Francisco will be of great usefulness and 
benefit to our delegation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIvVs, Jr. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS IN REGARD TO THE PRO- 
POSALS TO CREATE A RELIGIOUS ADVISORY COUN= 
CIL TO AID IN THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


From Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America: 


I find myself deeply moved by the proposal 
contained in your address, It seems to me 
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that it has in it unlimited possibilities for 
gocd. While I am not in a position to speak 
officially until official action is taken, I am 
of the opinion that the Protestant bodies of 
the Nation would welcome the proposal. 
Since the committee would be advisory in na- 
ture, it would not, therefore, be required to 
take responsibility for the actions that were 
later taken by the State. I mention this 
because in the realm of practical politics 
compromise is often essential and repre- 
sents the greatest possible step in advance at 
the moment. The step, however, may be 
much less than the Christian ideal. Chris- 
tians everywhere realize that we move to 
the absolute by way of the relative, recogniz- 
ing, I think, that presently practical steps 
must be taken but, of necessity, they can- 
not accept compromises in perpetuity. I 
mean by that that the Christian ideal must 
be held aloft to judge present practice and 
to summon it to higher levels. We seek, 
therefore, to support all presently practical 
measures, but all the while seek to move on 
toward better and more comprehensive 
measures that will mean a fuller expression 
of the ideal. I can think of no better way, 
however, than for such a committee to be 
at work, speaking out of the Christian and 
Jewish conscience, which I might better put 
as the religious conscience, and thus enabling 
the statesmen who are charged with such 
heavy responsibilities to know the minds of 
the religious bodies and the willingness of 
those great bodies to support those measures 
that look toward an enduring and just peace. 
If there is any way I can cooperate as an 
individual or by which I can influence the 
great organizations to cooperate, I shall count 
it an honor to be commanded. 


From Ebert D. Tuomas, United States 
Senator from Utah: 


Your plan might not only contribute to a 
more sensible peace but it also might con- 
tribute to a more common-sense unity among 
religionists themselves. If peoples, cul- 
tures, and nations are to live together prop- 
erly in this now psychologically united 
world, they must learn how to appreciate 
each other. Surely rival religions should take 
the lead in planning about unity not only 
through forbearance and toleration but also 
through appreciation. Religionists should 
set this example. 


Rabbi Israel Chodos, of Indianapolis: 

I am in hearty accord with the plan that 
you suggest. Such a plan, if carefully exe- 
cuted, would help bring to bear upon the 
knotted problems of our day the light of 
thousands of years of religious thinking. 


From Daniel F. Desmond, bishop of 
Alexandria: 

I have read your speech in Congress cf 
March 15, and I was deeply edified. What 
you had to say about the interest from all 
quarters cn the influence of religion on our 
post-war problems was highly important. As 
you say, however, expressions are not self- 
executing Your suggestion as to the im- 
plementing of all of these opinions was very 
practical, and I trust that your voice will be 
heard and acted upon by the men who guide 
us during these all-important days. 


From Harry F. Kelly, 
Michigan: 

I believe, with you, that religion can and 
should be a powerful force for the promotion 
of international understanding. The ethical 
principles upon which Christianity and 
Judaism are founded must provide the basis 
for a lasting peace among nations. 


Governor of 


From Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of 
Fargo: 

It is 
tail 





a magi 


ficent statement, and cer- 
ily also very t 
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From Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
Illinois: 

I appreciate your interesting views on the 
importance of having the religious forces of 
America make themselves felt in shaping the 
peace settlement following the conclusion 
of the present world war. I believe that we 
can all agree that the prospects for a perma- 
nent peace will be better if thore at the peace 
table carefully consider the views of the re- 
ligious leaders of all groups. 


Rt. Rev. Henry F. Dugan, chancellor 
of the diocese of Indianapolis: 


Please know that I am heartily in accord 
with your thought and plan. It is heartening 
to know that men of your type are leaving 
no stone unturned to hold fast to the tradi- 
tional religious spirit which was so much in 
evidence in the first days of our great Nation. 
It is nonetheless evident now, but perhaps 
it is well that we speak out boldly, demand- 
ing that our present leaders hark back to 
traditions as a great nation. 


From G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop of 
Albany: 


I think the resolution admirable and wish 
it every success. If there is anything I can 
do in any way to help, do not hesitate to 
call on me. 


From Sidney P. Osborn, Governor of 
Arizona: 


I agree with you that religious influence 
should be felt in the shaping of our post- 
war world organization and commend you 
for your forthright efforts in this regard. 


From ArtTHUR CappPER, United States 
Senator from Kansas: 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion you make that a religious advisory 
council be set up to work in close cooperation 
with the Conference which will convene in 
California next month. I have received a 
great many letters from Kansas urging the 
designation of Dr. E. Stanley Jones as a 
member of any such group. Whenever I 
have passed this suggestion on to the State 
Department I have consistently received re- 
ply to the effect that the Department of 
State is glad to have my recommendation 
available for its consideration in the event 
that a group of this kind is organized. I 
have not observed any developments in this 
direction, but want you to know I stand 
ready and willing to assist you if you feel 
there is some further definite move we could 
make with a view to actually establishing 
an advisory council such as you have de- 
scribed. 


From W. W. Peele, resident bishop of 
Richmond: 


This plan commends itself in a very defi- 
nite way to me. It would furnish the voice 
for the total religious forces of America and 
also would provide the machinery for getting 
action down through the religious bodies, 
reaching the individual local church. After 
all, public opinion is still supreme. I trust 
that your proposed plan may become a reality. 


From Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Nelligan, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Balti- 
more: 


Archbishop Curley has asked me to let you 
know that he has seen your letter of the 17th 
with the speech which you enclosed. On the 
advice of his physician, the archbishop is not 
permitted at this time to do a great deal of 
reading. In general, however, he asks me to 


say that any effort to bring real religion 
into the settlement of present world prob- 
lems would, of course, have his full support. 
The importance of this cannot be overestie 


mated, 
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Merle Sidener, president of Christian 
Men Builders, Indianapolis: 

It is a good thing that we have a few 
idealists like you in Congress. Your oute 
spoken advocacy of religious faith as the solu- 
tion of many of our social problems is most 
refreshing. The feature of your speech that 
impresses me most is your declaration that 
statements of belief and intent ‘are not self- 
executing.” Religious forces should exert a 
positive influence at the peace table and 
your plan would make that possible. The 
selfish purposes of power politics can be suc- 
cessfully cpposed by the unselfish motives 
of those who love God and their fellowmen. 
I hope your suggestion of a religious ad- 
visory council will receive favorable consid- 
eration by the religious leaders of the country. 
More power to you. 


From Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Governor 
of Virginia: 

I agree with you as to the possibilities of 
such an organization, if it could provide a 
unified program. I believe great difficulty 
will be encountered in having the respective 
faiths come together on some plan which 
could be supported by all. One of the stum- 
bling blocks, I fear, will be the extent to 
which the military establishments of the 
Nation should be maintained. 


Dr. William C. Dennis, president of 
Earlham College: 


An advisory committee representing all the 
churches with the membership you suggest 
with Mr. John Foster Dulles added as coun- 
sel would be ideal. The papers indicated that 
he, at least, is to have some function in con- 
nection with the San Francisco meeting. 
Dulles would have the balance and the tech- 
nical knowledge and practical experience in 
international matters which the church rep- 
resentatives mentioned, so far as I know 
them, would not have in so full a degree. A 
church commission of the type you suggest 
could also serve usefully in bringing back to 
the church people the results of the confer- 
ence which are bound, in my judgment, to be 
disappointing in many ways, even if we get 
all we have the right to hope for since many 
people are, of course, looking for the pres- 
ently unattainable. If somebody does not 
look for the unattainable, we shall not get 
even that which is within our grasp. 


Edwin Holt Hughes, bishop of the 
Methodist Church: 


Your speech looks in the good direction. 
The matter of church or even religious coun- 
sel at the peace table is difficult. If there is 
any way in which another outside group not 
Officially related to the proceedings can be 
made to function, we ought to be able to 
help toward a more nearly ideal solution. I 
am now retired, not from the episcopacy but 
from official duties. Yet if I can help even 
in the most modest way, I shall be a happier 
man, 


Cameron J. Davis, bishop of the dio- 
cese of western New York: 


I am deeply sympathetic with the prin- 
ciple which you express, but I forsee great 
difficulties in some aspects of the organiza- 
tion which you propose to express the prin- 
ciple. * * * Qn the other hand, I see no 
reason why a temporary conference should 
not be arranged, if requested by the govern- 
ments to meet at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, and to give its.opinion in regard 
to the moral issues involved. * * * I he- 
lieve such a suggestion, if it emanated from 
governments, would have the greatest possi- 
ble weight, but if any one church attempted 
to organize it, it would meet with opposition. 
May I say in conclusion how much I admire 
and respect you for giving your thought to 
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this matter and for making your public state. 
ment. 


Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Director of the 
General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains: 


This address has been noted with very real 
interest. In my judgment it is worthy of 
very careful consideration. I think it would 
be possible for us to have an expression of 
judgment of representatives of the church 
so expressed that it would not represent an 
interference of the church in matters of 
state. This is a position which I think we 
can wisely adhere to in American life, 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor: 


If the advisory council is to be entirely a 
voluntary and privately supported organi. 
zation I should think it could perform a 
splendid service and I am delighted that you 
have made the suggestion. 


Edward D. Howard, archbishop of 
Portland in Oregon: 


Your proposal is, it seems to me, an impres- 
sive step toward translating into action what 
the different religious bodies in this country 
have expressed individually or jointly as 
moral and spiritual contribution toward the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace. 


Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht, of Indian. 
apolis: 

The objective of your proposal is unques« 
tionably excellent and most commendable, 
if only for its moral reaction and effect upon 
the religious forces of America and those 
throughout the world, based upon the com- 
mon Judeo-Christian tradition. It would, I 
believe, forcibly tend to remind and bind the 
infinitely varied forms which that tradition 
has assumed into a firmer basic unity in the 
direction of realizing their common goal of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 


Ransome J. Williams, Governor cf 
South Carolina: 


I agree with you that the settlement of the 
world’s difficulties should be made on the 
idea of Christian brotherhood, and unless 
this is done we shall fail in the task. 


Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, of St. Paul: 


I think such a thing is much needed. The 
congressional leaders need to be in closer 
touch with the official leaders of religion in 
America and it is just as true that official re- 
ligion needs to be nearer to congressional 
opinion. Your problem is how to set up such 
an organization and maintain its unofficial 
character. The principle of the separation 
of church and State is fortunately deeply 
rooted in America and you will have to allay 
any suspicions that there is an attempt to 
break down these traditions. 


Dr. Carleton W. Atwater, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, of Indian- 
apolis: 

Iam quite in sympathy with such a move- 
ment. Inasmuch as our church and North- 
ern Baptist Convention is cooperating with 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, I am sure that we would be 
willing to share in the responsibility of such 
a movement. I was talking to Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones today about your proposal. He 1s 
very much interested in it. 


J. H. Davis, Governor of Louisiana: 

I have read your speech with much interest 
and am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by you concerning this most im- 
portant matter. 


H. B. Holloway, executive secretary of 
the United Christian Missionary Society: 
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It seems to me this proposal not only 
‘reat merit but is timely. Certainly no 
ee can be long enduring which is not 
neated with religious principles. 


Archbishop Joseph LE. Ritter, of Indi- 
polis: 
you are to be commended on your efforts 
to obtain a good and just peace. 


Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America: 

It is indeed an eternal truth that con- 

usness of the fatherhood of God must 
1eate any ideal for the brotherhood of 


Dr. Alexander E. Sharp, executive sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Church, 
ynod of Indiana: 

I suppose it would be expected that my 
reaction to your proposal for the establish- 
ment of an advisory religious council in 
Washington would be one of high apprecia- 

n, and it is. This would be a natural re- 

nse to any recognition that might be 

ven to the forces of religion in America by 

ne as much interested in the church as I. 
But I want to emphasize that my apprecia- 
tion of your stand is based upon a far deeper 
consideration than an immediate impulse to 
cheer some possible recognition of religious 

rees in America. I know, as all thinking 
en must know, and as you so ably state, 

at any hope for a permanent peace rests 
upon the religious principles constantly 
espoused by the great religions of mankind 

, the fatherhood of God and the brother- 

dof man. No amount of political ma- 


tual undergirding can possibly produce the 
lasting success which we all covet for peace 
planning which is being undertaken. 


Rev. Edward L. Day, executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Church Union of 
Indianapolis: 


I assure you that those whom I represent, 
as well as myself, are with you in your efforts 
to bring the motivating power of Christianity 
t bear on the making of a Just and righteous 


peace. 


Dr. M. O. Ross, president of Butler 
University: 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you upon your proposal to establish a joint 
religious advisory council to speak in one 
voice for the major religious groups in the 
country. I agree with you that unless such 
® peace is established upon the principles 
of human cooperation laid down by Crist 
and other great religious leaders it will fail. 
I hope that adequate publicity is being given 
to your proposed program. 


Mrs. Evelyn Riley Nicholson, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa: 

I regret to tell you that my husband, Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson, has passed to his reward. 
I am much interested in your plan to make 
the religious forces of America vocal and 
influential in helping to shape the peace 
settlement. Of course I believe, as you do, 
that this is a vital and critical time and 
that the religious influence must be felt 
in ordering the future of the world. 


James A. Griffin, bishop of Springfiield 
in Illinois: 

I heartily concur in your plan for the cre- 
ation of a religious advisory council to sit 
In on the peace program and represent the 
religious forces of America. There is much 
hatred rampant today and we are forgetting 
that whatever the peace terms are, they 
should be built on justice and tempered 
with mercy, and should also concern them- 
Seives with safeguarding the future. The 
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Christian Gospel should be our guide and if 
we follow the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Christian Gospel and code we will not 
bring forth a misfit such as happened at 
Versailles in 1919. Congratulations on your 
great interest, and I pray that your plan will 
be accorded the serious consideration which 
it deserves. Count me in as a supporter. 


Joseph Schrembs, archbishop of Cleve- 
land: 

I have read with interest your statement 
made in the House of Congress presenting 
a plan for the creation of a religious advisory 
council, and I congratulate you on your rec- 
ognition that the permanency of world peace 
is dependent upon the recognition of the 
sovereignty of God and the brotherhood of 
man. * * * I believe that we should 
pray earnestly that God may guide our lead- 
ers in making a just peace. 


Horace Hildreth, Governor of Maine: 


I am of the opinion that any program 
which will coordinate the thinking and ac- 
tion of the religious bodies of this country 
for purposes of maintaining peace through- 
out the world is commendable. It should, 
of course, receive the support of our serious- 
thinking people. 


These are examples of a great num- 
ber of expressicns I have received from 
persons prominent in religious and offi- 
cial circles. Along with them has come 
a deluge of expressions of commenda- 
tion and approval from persons in the 
common walks of life who are hoping and 
praying for a lasting peace based on 
justice. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
may I say I am very much impressed by 
the splendid statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana, I am certainly in accord 
with his views that the organization he 
has described, the religious advisory 
council, ought to be established and be 
made effective because I do really be- 
lieve that this organization could do a 
great deal in bringing about a just peace 
in this world. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman 
very sincerely for his remarks and ap- 
preciate it very much as part of my 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to remind the House that 
we so soon forget. In the early thirties, 
in the days when Hitler was persecuting 
minorities, I rose in the House and made 
protests against the persecution of those 
minorities. I was somewhat criticized at 
the time, Mr. Speaker, and someone sani 
to me the reports of persecutions may 
be propaganda. I knew it was not propa- 
ganda, and I felt, Mr. Speaker, that the 
acts of Hitler at that time were the acts 
of a barbarian and the acts of a diseased 
mind. I felt, Mr. Speaker, that apart 
from the inhumanity of his acts that 
they would have very far-reaching re- 
percussions. I begged the House and the 
country, Mr. Speaker, for us to take meas- 
ures for a stronger Army and a stronger 
Navy. I made a protest against the acts 
of Japan at that date and at a later date. 
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I want to remind the House and the 
country, Mr. Speaker, that in the future 
we must not forget. For years there were 
many vicious threats agains’ my life from 
persons in the United States, and I felt 
at that time the Hitler propaganda was 
very far-reaching not only in our own 
country but all over the world. At the 
present time this country is becoming 
more and more outraged by the atrocities 
of the Nazis against the prisoners in Ger- 
many. And General Eisenhower has 
asked Members of Congress to see with 
their own eyes those atrocities, and the 
Speaker already has sent such a commit- 
tee. Even in the Dark Ages, Mr. Speaker, 
there was not such wholesale barbarism, 
such wholesale and unmitigated cruelty. 
From the families of soldiers all over the 
United States protests are pouring in 
against the treatment of prisoners, both 
military and civilian. 

It was said that the people in Germany 
itself, in the interior, did not want these 
atrocities to happen, were not willing to 
have the prisoners treate< barbarously, 
but I find upon looking into the matter 
that the farther into Germany you go, 
the nearer the center of Germany you 
get, the more barbarous, the more inhu- 
mane is the treatment of both civilian 
and military prisoners. On the border 
of Germany the treatment was not quite 
so severe. It proves to my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the German people, the 
civilians, are just as active in these bar- 
barous practices as are the military and 
the overlords of Hitler. 

In our country if a man kills someone, 
that man is hanged. The people of the 
United States are asking vengeance to- 
day. We cannot work out at this mo- 
ment the solution or the proper punish- 
ment, but I am sure that will come, and I 
hope quickly. I remind the House that 
German prisoners in this country have 
been treated extraordinarily kindly. 
They are well fed, whereas our men who 
are prisoners, and the military prisoners 
of other countries, have been starved and 
tortured. The problem of whether those 
German prisoners who are well fed in 
this country are to go back to Germany 
or whether they should be taken in 
charge by the countries the Germans 
have occupied and hav- treated so badly; 
whether they should be made to work to 
reconstruct those countries, under strict 
discipline, I do not know the answer. 
Certainly Germany must never again be 
allowed to perpetrate the same crimes 
against civilization. Germany must 
never again be allowed to follow the same 
dreadful philosophy and teaching of the 
Nazi form of government. We look with 
unspeakable horror upon all that Hitler 
has taught. I told the House upon my 
return from the European theater of 
war of the fanaticism of the German 
prisoners of war both of the well and the 
sick German prisoner patients. 

I think constantly of countries who 
receive back undernourished, starved 
men from prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany. Mr. Speaker, certainly our 
men who are brought back from the 
prison camps of Germany must receive 
at once the kindest, the most generous, 
the most helpful treatment at the hands 
of our own Government. I introduced, 
Mr. Speaker, on April 17 H. R. 2920, a bill 
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‘which would establish a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, for I feel it is the only 
way that our returned veterans can pos- 


from our Government. Mr. Speaker, 
when our soldiers are discharged from 
hospitals it seems sometimes as if the 
excitement has died down for them and 
aiso for the public. It seems sometimes 
as if they are forgotten by the fact that 
their Government does not give them 
prompt care and prompt attention. 
There are not so many Red Cross nurses, 
there are not so many visitors as in the 
Army and Navy hospitals. I believe 
that by establishing a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, with a Secretary of 
the Department who shall sit at the 
Cabinet table, with an Under Secretary 
for Veterans’ Affairs, and five Assistant 
Secretaries, one of whom shall be known 
as the Surgeon General, another as the 
Assistant for Legal Counsel, I believe 
that with such an organization the vet- 
erans will receive more prompt attention 
than they receive today. 

I have recently been making an inspec- 
tion of hospitals, an inspection of the 
administration of the veterans’ regional 
offices, district offices, and I find that 
many of the errors of care and the laci. 
of proper hospital attention, medical 
nursing, and otherwise, prompt adjudi- 
cation of compensation and insurance 
claims, and lack of prompt attention to 
the benefits under the GI bill of rights 
are the results of having an organiza- 
tion in Washington with no _ power. 
The Veterans’ Administration today is 
only a bureau. We hear a great deal of 
talk about decentralization and giving 
more authority to the regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration. This will 
be helpful, but there must be, Mr. 
Speaker, a strong and powerful office at 
Washington, with a Secretary to sit at 
the Cabinet meetings. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who is so active in the 
veterans’ behalf. 

Mr. RAMEY. As a member of the 
World War Veterans’ Committee I visited 
the same as did the gentlewoman from 
Messachusetts eight hospitals in the 
country. Iconcur in the genelewoman’s 
judgement that where there has been a 
lack of care it has not been the fault of 
the managers of the hospitals, for they 
have been doing the best they can with 
what they have been able to secure as 
far as assistance is concerned, but there 
seems to be some lack of power. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe the gentleman also feels that we 
should have within the Department a 
permanent medical corps of doctors, 
nurses, dietitians, physiotherapists at- 
tendants and associates that will go on 
vear after year with a chance for pro- 
moiien on merit, an incentive for the best 
outside doctors to give medical aid, giv- 
ing the benefit of their skill. I found in 
the hospitals seme aggravated condi- 
tions caused by a shortage of doctors and 
nurses. 

Mr. RAMEY. And of attendants. 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe the gentleman will also agree 
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with me that there was a shortage of 
nurses. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is correct, a short- 
ace of doctors and nurses, but mostly of 
attendants. 

Mr. RAMEY. I concur with the judg- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, that there should be a Cabinet 
position to take care of the needs of the 
veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
member of the Cabinet to sit with other 
members of the Cabinet with the Presi- 
dent. General Hines has complained 
that he could not get the priorities in 
order to build hospitals and hospital 
facilities. He could not get this, that, or 
the other equipment with which to run 
his Bureau. 

Mr. RAMEY. And you cannot ask for 
a priority when a veteran’s life is at 
stake. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
There should be some Cabinet member 
to present the problems to the other 
Cabinet members and to fight for the 
veterans’ rights. It is appalling that the 
Department of Agriculture, in the care 
and the feeding of animals and in the 
loans and subsidies, should have more 
persons employed than are employed in 
the care of disabled veterans. 

Mr. RAMEY. And the _ Veterans’ 
Bureau, of course, will be the outstand- 
ing Bureau in this country. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes. There is no excuse for not making 
it strong enough in order to take care 
properly of the needs of the veterans. 
Shortly there will be 12,000,000 men and 
women who may avail themselves of its 
services, and later there will be 15,000,000, 
counting dependents. It is the least 
the Government can do for its service 
men and women. 

Mr. RAMEY. And only real vigilance 
can be secured by direct authority from 
the Capitol. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Also, there is no excuse for unnecessary 
personnel in some of these offices in 
Washington and throughout the coun- 
try, unnecessary jobs, when the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is 14,000 short of 
complete personnel. Another reason 
why there should be a Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs is because it will bring 
up the standard of pay for the personnel 
in the Veterans’ Administration or in the 
Veterans’ Department. I am told that 
at the present time it has the lowest 
paid personnel in any of the bureaus or 
departments. 

Mr. RAMEY. The attendants get 
only $110 a month. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
And nurses are under Civil Service and 
are poorly paid. We must have adequate 
personnel particularly in spinal-cord 
cases. There should be one nurse for 
four cases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of this session of Congress I in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 72, con- 
taining a proposed amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States em- 
powering a majority of both Houses of 
Congress to validate treaties by a ma. 
jority vote. The Judiciary Committe 
has acted favorably on House Joint Reso. 
lution 60, a resolution similar to mine, 
The Rules Committee has granted a rule 
for the consideration of this measure and 
I hope the House will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this most important 
question in the near future. 

This is a most fundamental question. 
It deals with revision of our constitu- 
tional machinery for making peace. [| 
am thoroughly convinced that a vast ma- 
jority of the American people wish this 
constitutional reform. Since introduc. 
ing House Joint Resolution 72 I have re- 
ceived many letters expressing approval 
of the proposed amendment. Organiza- 
tion after organization from one end of 
this country to the other has adopted 
resolutions expressing the desire that 
such an amendment be acted upon at 
once. It is the obligation of this Con- 
gress to present this amendment to the 
State legislatures so that the people may 
express themselves on this much-needed 
change. 

The Toledo Bar Association is one of 
the leading bar associations in the United 
States. It has furnished some of the 
outstanding members of the bench and 
the bar in this country. I mention only 
the following: The late Charles W. Ra- 
cine, who was slated to be the president 
of the American Bar Association; Milo 
Warner, recently the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; and the 
Honorable Paul W. Alexander, president 
of the Juvenile Judges Association of 
America. The Toledo Bar Association, 
in accordance with its outstanding 
characteristic of forward-looking action, 
adopted on March 17 a resolution me- 
morializing Congress on the amendment 
to give a majority of the national legis- 
lature a voice in treaty making. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States now provides that the President shall 
have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur, 
although it is possible under the Constitu- 
tion for a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress to declare war; and 

Whereas the magnitude of our responst!- 
bility in making the peace is in our cpinion 
as important as that of entering war; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of cpinion of 
the Toledo Bar Association that it would be 
conducive to the promotion of good will and 
the establishment of permanent peace if 
article 2, section 2, of the United States Con- 
stitution were amended so that it would pro- 
vide that a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress would have the power to make treaties; 
and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution 72, intro- 
duced by the Honorable Homer A. RAMEY, of 
the Ninth Congressional District of Chio, 
embodies the provisions which would initiate 
proceedings to amend the United States Con- 
stitution as hereinabove indicated: Be it 

Resolved, That the Toledo Bar Association, 
at a regular meeting held in Toledo, Ohio, on 
March 17, 1945, hereby endorses the provi- 
sions of House Joint Resolution 72, intro- 
duced by Hon. Homer A. RAMEY, and urges 
prompt and favorable action thereon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded promptly to the Honorable HOMER 








House of Representatives, Wash- 
C.: Hon. Rosert A. Tart, Senate, 
n. D. C.; Hon. Harotp H. Burton, 

ington, D. C.; and Hon. Edward 
is, Secretary of State, Washington, 


THE TOLEDO BaR ASSOCIATION, 
Louis R. YounG, Secretary. 
Toledo, Ohio, March 17, 1945. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


mous consent, leave of ab- 
cranted as follows: 
Mr Ryter (at the request of Mr. 
nx). for 10 days, on account of 
1 his family. 
Mr. THomason, for 2 weeks, on ac- 
of having gone overseas on im- 
official business. 
PowELL, Jr., for an indefinite 
account of the death of his 


ENATE BILL REFERRED 


of the Senate of the following 
taken from the Speaker’s table 
r the rule, referred as follows: 
An act granting a franking priv- 
Eleanor Roosevelt; to the Com- 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
( ttee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that committee had examined and 

i truly enrolled bills of the House 

» following titles, which were there- 

1 signed by the Speaker: 

R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
freasury and Post Office Departments 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 

purposes; and 
74. An ect making appropriations 
ly deficiencies in certain appropria- 
r the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
r prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
ppropriations for the fiscal years 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
purposes, 


The Speaker announced his signature 
n enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
ng title: 
5. An act to extend the life of the 
r War Plants Corporation. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
t the House do now adjourn. 
Che motion was agreed to; according- 
at 4 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.), 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
lesday, April 24, 1945, at 12 o’clock 


move 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


LITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 
rhere will be a meeting of the Com- 
itee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
n at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 
ril 24, 1945. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


‘he Beach Erosion Subcommittee of 
ie Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
| hold a public hearing on H. R. 2032 
id H. R. 2033, Tuesday, April 24, 1945, 
10: 30 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON WorLD Wark VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Veter- 


‘ns’ Legislation will meet in executive 
ion at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, April 


26, 1945, in the committee room, 356 
House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


405. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting quarterly estimates of 
personnel requirements for each of the De- 
partment’s reporting units for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil € 

407. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting for the 
consideration of the Congress proposed pro- 
visions pertaining to estimates for the fiscal 
year 1946 for the Federal Security Agenc 
in the form of amendments to the Budget 
for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 152), to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


Tvice, 


y 


EPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2585. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 434). Referred 
to the House Calendar 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2859. A bill to 
increase the salary of the executive secre- 
tary of the Nurses’ Examining Board of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 485). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JRVIN: 

H.R. 2980. A bill to create and establish a 
Foreign Service Institution; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. BARRETT, of Wyoming: 

H.R.2981. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain Federal reclamation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 2982. A bill to provide fair and just 
compensation for the use of certain hotels 
and apartment buildings by the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 2983. A bill to amend section 3540 
of the Revenue Act of 1941, entitled “Use of 
Motor Vehicle Tax”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means 

H. R. 2984. A bill to permit officers of the 
Army and Navy, commissioned since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, to continue to hold their public 
offices while on active duty during the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2985. A bill to repeal section 1505 of 
the Servicemen’'s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 2986. A bill to change the name of the 
National Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 2987. A bill to provide for a service 
credit for veterans for the purposes of title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2988. A bill to amend section 24 of 

the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917; to 
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the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
gation 
By Mr. HUBER: 

H.R. 2989. A bill to facilitate transfer of 
veterans being discharged from the armed 
forces, and who are in need of treatment, to 
the Veterans’ Administration facility nearest 
their home; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 2990. A bill to provide certain indi- 
viduals desirin 
in the land and naval forces after the } 
war with transportation at cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 
H.R.2991. A bill to furnish enlisted per- 


g to visit relatives remai g 


sonnel with transportation to ir homes 

and with 30-day leave immed ‘ly prior to 

their honorable discharge from the armed 

forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 2992. A bill to extend the provisions 

of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163 


77th Cong.); to the Commitiee on Militar 


By Mr. PHILLIPS: 
H.R. 2993. A bill granting to the Imperial 


irrigation district certain lands the United 
States in the counties of Imperial. Riverside, 
and San Diego, in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 
H. R. 2994. A bill to provide for the recon- 


rsion of small industries to civilian pro- 
duction, to expedite the reentry into business 
of small businessmen whose businesses have 
been curtailed or closed because of war emer- 

encies, to aid men and women of our armed 
forces and others who desire to enter into 
business on their own after the war, and to 
encourage the free flow of American capital 
into small- and intermediate-sized enter- 
prises, by the establishment of a permanent 
Small Business Finance Corporation within 
the Federal Reserve System to assist financing 
institutions in making short- and long-term 
credit available to small- and intermediate- 
sized enterprises; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request) : 

H.R.2995 A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal property, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 19, 
1878, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 2996. A bill to include in national 
service life insurance policies certain bene- 
fits contained in United States Government 
life insurance policies; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 2997. A bill to provide that the me- 
morial stadium to be erected in the District 
of Columbia shall be known as the Ernest 
Taylor Pyle Stadium; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 2998. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 to 
provide that enlisted men make increased 
contributions to the support of certain of 
their children; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 2999. A bill to provide retirement pay 
for certain members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 3000. A bill to amend sections 11 (c) 
and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.3001. A bill to provide that the tax 
upon the use of motor vehicles shall not be 
applicable after July 1, 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 











Py Mr. LOSINSEI: 

R. 3002. A hill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States in more 
adequately financing education and in re- 
moving substandard conditions in education, 
to aid in eScablishing and maintaining edu- 
cation scrvices, to eradicate illiteracy, to 
preserve and promote the national security 
in peace and in war, to raise the educational 


level of the Nation, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare; to the Committee on Education. 
Ey Mr. BROOKS 
H. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to create a 
Var Atro¢ s Commission to obtain, pub- 
, 


lish, and preserve a record of atrocities of the 
, to the Committee on Foreign 


y Mr. COLE of New York: 
Hr. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution providing 





for the acquisition of exciusive ownership 
of the photograph depicting raising the 
American flag on Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima; 
to the Committee on Naval Ajfairs. 


Py Mr. FLOOD: 


H.J.Res. 163. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to investigate all facts relating 
to atrocities and abuses of civilians ard mil- 


itary personnel in enemy camps, concentra- 
tion camps, slave-labor centers, and places 
of a lixe nature, and of all war criminals and 
war crimes, and to repert to the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission and to the 
San Francisco Conference; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
pes:humously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H.J. Fes. 165. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to award posthumously in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to the 
late Ernie Pyle; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. i€6. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
pesthumousiy in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Ccm- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumeusly in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VCORHIS of California: 

H.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the birthdav of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
as a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 1€9. Joint resolution to designate 
payments to disabled veterans as partial re- 
payment of debt owed and not as gratuities; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Ernie Pyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.J.Res.171. Joint resolution relating to 
acquiring and disposing of public and gov- 
ernmental lands, and providing that the 
Government, and the various departments 
and agencies of the Government, be bound 
by the promises and representations of its 
leeal agents in the acquiring and disposi- 
tion of public and government lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to make an investi- 
gation with respect to war criminals and war 
crimes and atrocities; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that members 
of the United States delegation at all future 
peace conferences advocate and urge the 
adoption of freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and of the press by the delegates from 
all nations assembled; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. Res. 225. Resolution requesting that im- 
mediate action be taken to impress the Ger- 
man people with their responsibility for war 
crimes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 cf rule 2CXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to establish a regional office 
under the United States Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the Territcry of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to include under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act individual 
employers of employees covered by said act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to prevent counties, 
cities, or other subdivisions of any State 
from imposing income, wage, or other simi- 
lar taxes upon nonresidents of such State; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
direct and require the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to take butter off the ration 
list, in recognition of the true situation with 
respect to the dairy industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H.R.3003. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Paul; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 3004. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Amodio; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3005. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Paikin; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 3006. A bill for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H.R.3007. A bill for the relief of Russell 
F. Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R.3008. A bill for the relief of Don 

Hicks; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R.3009. A bill for the relief of Paul V. 
Eisner; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R.3010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Edens Nast, Mrs. Bessie Amann, and 
George R. Townsend; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R.3011. A bill for the relief of John 

Hames; to the Committee on Claims 
By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 3012. A bill for the reliex <f Georon Ww 
Murrell and Kirby Murrell, a minor: ¢ 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 3013. A bill for the relief of Hayey 7 
Monroe; to the Committee on Mijj : 
fairs. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 3014. A bill for the relief of « 
S. Kutkowsky; to the Commitiece ony 
sions. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 3015. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personne! { rt iS 
sonal property lost or damaged as the resy): 
of a fire in a Quonset hut at Harrowbeer A " 
port, Yelverton, South Devon, England, on 
December 26, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.3016. A bill for the relief of Howard 
W. Nixon; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 3017. A bill for the relief of the Mavor 
and Board of Aldermen of the Town of Cen. 
treville, Wilkinson County, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R.3018. A bill for the relief of R. Freq 
Baker and Crystal R. Stribling; to the c 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 3019. A bill for the relief of Jordan 
Truck Lines; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3020. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Car- 
rie M. Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 3021. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Brokaw, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Gunther 
and James G. Cooney; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.3022. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara V. Crossland; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R.3023. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Weston Pierce; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


Pe} 


mM- 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


416. By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 
Petition of the Seventeenth Legislature of 
New Mexico, memorializing and requesting 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to enact a law granting 10,000,000 acres otf 
land from the public lands of the United 
States of America, situated in the State of 
New Mexico, in trust to the said State of 
New Mexico, under the same restrictions and 
limitations as previous grants under pro- 
visions of the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat, 
557) and for the benefit of the home and 
training school for mental defectives, etc: 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

417. By Mr. GEELAN: Petition adopted by 
the Polish Central Council of New Haven 
Conn., protesting against the partitionin: 
of Poland by ceding to Russia a‘l territory 
east of the so-called Curzon line, and ti 
recognition of any government save that ol 
the only legal and constitutional Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile in London, and condemn- 
ing the abandonment of the noble principles 
of the Atlantic Charter in favor of politica! 
spheres of influence which will sow the seeds 
for future discords and wars in Europe and 
in the world; said resolution being signed 
by Richard T. Mokrzynski, president, and 
Stanisilaw Dluzniewski, secretary to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

418. Also, petition forwarded by Matthew 
J. Voketeitis, president of the United Lith- 
uanian Organization of New Haven, Conn., 
and adopted by that organization regarding 
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ing of Lithuania and that the 
es continue to recognize the sov- 
the Republic of Lithuania; to the 
on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of Rev. 
fartin Ruland and other citizens of 
Iowa, in opposition to any repre- 
of organized religion at the peace 
e unless representation is open to 
mination and sect, and then only 
isory capacity, where the interests 
1encies are concerned; to the Com- 
Foreign Affairs. 
petition of Rev. Francis Martin 
nd other citizens of Sioux City, 
) opposition to the passage of any 
conscription measure until after 
cessation of present hostilities. 
a thorough formation of a plan 
1 presented to the American people 
ite; to the Committee on Mili- 





o, petition of Rev. Francis Martin 

i and other citizens of Sioux City, 

opposition to personal representa- 
he President of the United States at 
‘an and to formal ambassadorship 

e United States to the Vatican; to the 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of sun- 
zens of Richland County, Ohio, pro- 
ransfer of troops from the European 
if war to the Pacific battle fronts; 

Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: Petition adopted 
ard of directors of the New England 

Equipment Dealers’ Association, favor- 
erasure of Federal tax exemptions to 
| all groups in competition with tax- 
business that the original constitu- 

1 concept of tax equality may again be 

i; to the Committee on Ways and 


By the 


SPEAKER: Petition of the 

Community Council of Honolulu, 

ning consideration of their resolution 

reference to expression of thankfulness 

prompt passage of the Filipino nat- 

n bill in the House of Representa- 

to the Committee on Immigration and 
zation. 

Also, petition of the crew of the S. S. 

Marta, United Fruit Co., with 48 sig- 

petitioning consideration of their 

n with reference to enactment of a 

seamen’s bill of rights along the 

the one passed by a grateful Nation 

f of our armed forces; to the Com- 

1 the Merchant Marine and Fish- 


Also, petition of the City Cov il of 
City of Cambridge, Mass., petitioning 
tion of their resolution with refer- 
favorable passage of the merchant 
bi'l of rights, to the Committee on 
hant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Aprit 24, 1915 


lative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 

e expiration of the recess. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
D. D., offered the following 


Father of all mankind, whose heart is 
to harbor all our race yet knoweth 

ch as a shepherd knows his sheep, in 
our aimless wanderings we turn un- 
d to Thee, the Good Shepherd, for 

Thy rod and Thy staff that comfort 


us. May Thy goodness and mercy follow 
those who from this Chamber have sped 
to the east to witness the ghastly exhibit 
of human perversity at its worst and 
those who have journeyed to the west to 
vow with freemen, whose faith and arms 
have brought arrogant tyranny to the 
dust, that under God there shall be a 
new birth of freedom and enduring peace 
in all the earth. May this convening 
congress of freemen by the side of the 
vast sea herald the fulfillment at last 
of every prophet’s dream of a golden 
day for all the sundered sons of the one 
Father— 


“When the war drums throb no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 

In the parliament of man— 
The federation of the world.” 


In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hint, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, April 23, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 23, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S 288 An act for the relief of the Lawrence 
Motor Co., Inc.; 

S.530. An act authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; and 

S. 531. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration 
faciiitv Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a week 
ago the Senate by unanimous vote 
adopted an amendment to the national 
draft law which would forestall the ef- 
fects of the arbitrary selective-service 
ruling which was stripping the farms of 
needed and irreplaceable help. Last 
week, also, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the War Man- 
power Director, and the Director of Se- 
lective Service, respectively, requesting 
that they immediately confer with one 
another and with the militarv in order 
to institute remedial measures which 
would get more hands on the farms. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 


Amen. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter is as follows: ) 
APRIL 21, 1945. 


Hon. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SECRETARY WICKARD: I am certain that 
in view of the tremendous drain which is 
going to be put upon America to provide for 
the starving and undernourished millions in 
Europe, you cannot be unaware of the im- 
perative need of immediately getting more 
help back on the farms, into food production 


plants, the milk and cheese factories, can- 
neries, etc. You cannot be un re of the 
fact that only by providing more hands 


agricultural production can ‘ 
to the challenge which has | 1 placed 
upon us. 

You know what has happened, for example, 
in Holland, with the land inundated, the 
livestock gone, the people hungry. All across 
the European Continent the fields that cou'd 
be producing are black with the wasiage of 






war. The hands that could be at work o1 
them are dispersed, and when they are avail- 
able are often sick and undernourished. 


We cannot allow those whom we have lib- 
erated to starve 


I am, therefore, respectfully asking of you 
that you get together with the military and 
explore every possible means by which more 
agricultural help may be made available for 


fcod production, for example, through the 
release of needed workers now in the armed 
forces 

Time is crucial. Indecision, buck passing 
or excuses of today will have terrible reper- 
cussions tomorrow. I implore ycu on behalf 
of America’s nutritional welfare, on behalf of 
that of our fighting sons and daughters and 
that of our millions of allies, those under 
arms and civilians, to confer and take con- 
structive action at the earliest 
moment. 

TI shall be awaiting definite word from you 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


possible 


ALEXANDER WILEY. 
(Same letter sent to Maj. Gen. Lewis B 
Hershey, Director, National Selective Service, 
and War Manpower Director Paul V. McNutt.) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, evidences 
are mounting at every hand pointing to 
the gravity of the farm help situation 
The draft and migration to the cities 
have wrought a tremendous reduction 
in the farm force. Right now farm labor 
employment is at its lowest seasonal level 
since the Government started keeping 
records of it 21 years ago. The farm 
labor force is estimated to be 8,500,000 
persons, including a little less than 
7,000,000 family workers and 1,500,000 
hired workers, This force is 150,090 ner- 
sons below that of a year ago. This 
morning’s newspapers carry the report 
of 750.000 seasonal women workers being 
needed to harvest 1945 crops. 

Not only has the farm iabor suppl; 
declined in quantity, it has also de- 
teriorated as regards quality. Because 
there is so much inexperienced help on 
the farms, there is unprecedented break- 
age in the handling of farm machinery, 
and, furthermore, the War Production 
Board has recently drastically 
the production of new farm equipment. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
farmer is confronted with 
demands and is valiantly 
meet them: 363,000,000 acres are being 
planted this year. The largest wheat 
crop ever produced in this country is 
forecast by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The dairy picture presents the same 
challenging story. Last year lend-lease 
deliveries of food and other agricultural 
products to our allies totaled seven and 
one-fourth billion pounds. Of this figure, 


slashed 


spectaculal 


striving to 


dairy deliveries totaled one and three- 
eighths billion pounds and were second 
only to shipments of meat and meat 


preducts at two and one-fourth billion 
pounds. In 1944, out of every doliar 
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‘spent for food supplies for the armed 
forces and lend-lease, 15.6 cents went 
for G2iiy products. In World War No. 1 
the expenditure was 2 cents. For the 
first time since the outbreak of the war, 
the stacrering milk production goal of 
120.000.600.000 pounds is expected to be 
met. Doreover, for the first time in his- 
tory, butter is officially a part of the over- 


seas ration of our soldiers. One of the 
officiais of the Quartermaster Corps has 
said: 

I sce nothing in this year’s prospects that 
the world will not require all the milk and 


milk products, especially butter, which can 
> produced. 
t 


The sentiment is echced by Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator. Ina 
recent letter to the chairman of the Dairy 
Month Committee, Judge Jones stated: 


The need for dairy products both for mili- 


tary and civilian use will be urgent for some 
time to come. May I ask that the official 
Dairy Month Committee and the entire dairy 
industry again make Dairy Month the ccca- 
sion for a special effort to impress upon every- 


one the importance of dairy products in our 
War eliort. 


The War Food Administration more 
than doubled the amount of creamery 
butter which must be set aside for Gov- 
ernment purchase in April and May com- 
pared to that required to be set aside in 
February and March. The quotas will 
take 40 percent of all butter produced in 
April and 55 percent of the May output. 

From all these indications and others, 
it is obvious that the Government, in- 
cluding every agency and official in- 
volved, must explore every possible phase 
to make available to the farmers abso- 
lutely needed help. At a recent dairy 
meeting held in my State, it was esti- 
mated that 2,500 more men working a 
60-hour week will be required to manu- 
facture and handle milk products during 
the flush period of production in Wiscon- 
sin this spring. The situation through- 
out the Nation reflects the same crisis in 
farm manpower. What is the Govern- 
ment going to do about it? 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, it is nec- 
essary for me to be out of the Senate 
Chamber on naval matters until half- 
past 2 or 3 o’clock, and I ask to be ex- 
cused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator is excused. 
DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 

MUSIC RELATIONSHIP AS MINISTER OF 

GOOD WILL 

Mr. WILEY. 
historic days, 
events, 

After the death of the leader of this 
Nation, President Roosevelt, we had 3 
days when the radio and the music lovers 
of America cooperated. We heard from 
the great organs and choirs of our 
churches, from the great orchestras, 
from the great opera singers of America, 
from the great musicians, instrumental 
and vocal. This music lifted the spirit 
of America. In this great outflow of har- 
mon, there was nothing that cramped 
the soul or stunted the intellect. Rather, 


Mr. President, these are 
full of rapid-moving 


there was spiritual uplift; there was 
power and beauty in the experience. 

We know that what the world needs is 
a spiritual renaissance. Hearts are hun- 
gry for more light. In the days which 
lie ahead every force that is constructive 
should be utilized to antidote the unrest, 
to make sure that men work for the high- 
est type of service and not for mere expe- 
Giency. We have seen—and our brethren, 
who are now overseas, when they come 
back will report to us—how, when rna- 
tions sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, they descend to the level of 
the brute. It is for us to maintain our 
birthright by radiating power, the spirit 
of tolerance, and brotherly love, and 
service—the current coin of the soul. 

One avenue through which this can 
be accomplished in music. 

Music is an international language, a 
common bond, and is universal in expres- 
sion. It will be extremely important in 
the preservation of lasting peace and 
harmony and will be cof incalculable 
value in promoting avpreciation, under- 
standing, and good will among all na- 
tions and peoples. 

The psychology and philosophy of get- 
ting music with its wealth of beauty into 
the minds and hearts of all peoples will 
have a profound effect upon the future 
of all mankind. To aid in the difficult 
periods of unrest and unsettlement, 
music—the right kind of music—will 
serve as an inspiration and also encour- 
agement. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween mental and physical nourishment. 
To be most effective, both should go hand 
in hand, 

Music, with its wealth of beauty, has 
always been of major é@mportance as a 
common bond, language, and interest 
among all nations and peoples, and is 
universal in expression. 

Mr. President, there was forwarded to 
me the other day a proposed plan by Mr. 
Allen F. H. Swanson, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
a program which includes international 
short-wave radio programs in which 
premiere and outstanding performances 
would be transmitted and others received 
in return. 

I ask that this 10-point plan be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this place in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The plan is as follows: 
Proposep INTERNATIONAL Post-War Music 

PROGRAM 
TEN POINT PLAN (TENTATIVE) 

(Includes radio short wave, concerts, and 

music productions) 

1. To develop and project international 
music relationship as a minister of gocd will, 
appreciation, and understanding, and as a 
force in the preservation of peace and har- 
mony. 

2. To coordinate and concentrate all inter- 
ests and efforts and assist in arrangements 
and program details for music productions, 
performances, and concerts, and to make 
available to all nations and peoples the music 
accomplishments and high standards of ar- 
tistry as derived from the inherent initiative 
and ingenuity of the masters. 

3. To arouse interest and stimulate the 


study of the art and science of national and 
international music. 


With- 
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4. To encourage compositions for premier 
performances in radio short wave and mu: 
productions, performances, and concerts. 

5. To promote close unity and cooperation 
among all artists, music organizations, com. 
panies and educational institutions throy 
an exchange of views and experiences 
problems and issues of mutual interest. 

6. To encourage the opening of new fron. 
tiers of opportunity for musicians and the 
expansion of music activities to countries al| 
over the world, and to foster free enterprjce 

7. To consolidate the knowledge and €X- 
periences of authorities in a central , 
ization and to administer sound advic; 
recommendations, 

8. To supply press, radio, magazines, post. 
ers, trade publications, and other med 
with news concerning progress and activities 
of international music developments, pro- 
ductions, and performances. : 

9. To encourage the prompt enactment of 
legislation which will provide sound policies 
and effective machinery for a permanent in- 
ternational music program. 

10. To cooperate enthusiastically in the 
formulation of a basically sound and con- 
structive music program and cooperate 
wholeheartedly on the broad policies ecsen- 
tional to such sound development. 


ORGANIZATION PLAN (TENTATIVE) 


1. Incorporate as a nonprofit, nonsteck 
International Music Association (organiza- 
tion) with at least one representative in each 
State and affiliations in all countries. 

2. Secure finances for administrative staff 
through membership dues, contributions, 
appropriations, grants, and trust funds 

3. Set up and maintain directly and in- 
directly staffs of authorities in a central or- 
ganization. 

4. Set up and maintain a main office and 
representatives wherever it is deemed ad- 
visable. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this plan 
has received considerable notice and ai- 
tention by musicians. Expressions of 
interest have been received from promi- 
nent musicians. I ask that this list also 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Expressions of interest have been received 
from the following prominent musicians 
This represents only a small number of the 
many wonderful communications: 

Bruno Walter. 

Viadimir Golschmann, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Alfred Wallenstein, Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Los Angeles. 

Karl Krueger, Detroit Symphony Orchesira, 

Karl Wecker, Hollywood Bowl. 

Leopold Stokowski. 

Desire Defauw, Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra, 

Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Band. 

Fabien Sevitzky, Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Carl Bricken, Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Sigmund Spaeth. 

Paul Whiteman, the Blue Network. 

Frank Black, N. B. C. 

Mark Warnow, C. B. S. 

Harold N. Wagner, Mutual Broadcasting 
System 

Viotet Kmety, Zenith. 

C. A. Dykstra, former president, University 
of Wisconsin. 

C. M. Tremaine, director, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. 

Edmund Gram, past president, National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants. 

Bertha Foster, Musicians’ Club of Americ: 

Maj. Alf. Heiberg, chief, Bands, 
branch, Special Services Division. 
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Herman F. Smith, past president, Music 
rs’ National Conference. 
n C. Kendel, president, Music Educa- 
National Conference. 
Kathleen Davison, national 
~ , Alpha Iota. 
{ Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Li- 
of Congress. 


bes 


president, 


I Connally, chairman, United States 
¢ Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman, United 
St Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Re- 


Louis G. Cowan, chief, New York office, 
oO. W. I. 
Aiian F. H. Swanson, 
Universities. 
schools. 
organizations, 
nal service organizations, 


QUOTATIONS 
“The idea of an international organization 
for the exchange of music and musicians is 
certainly one to be most ardently welcomed.” 


(Bruno Walter.) 

“Anything you can do toward the estab- 

ment of international musical activity 

| be decidedly worth while.” (Sigmund 

Spaeth.) 

“IT can see many virtues in such a plan as 

1 suggest and I hope may be able to realize 

hopes fully.” (Karl Krueger, musical 
director, Detroit Symphony.) 

May I wish you the very best of luck, and 

ik you for the privilege of hearing about 

ur fine plans and the honor of being asked 

elp in this excellent work.” (Carl 

Bricken, musical director, Seattle Symphony; 

director, music department, University 

of Wisconsin.) 
“May I congratulate you on the breadth 
cope of your proposed international and 

! -war music program.” (Lewis G. Cowan, 
chief, New York office, O. W. I.) 

“Anyone who believes in the inherent power 

c should believe in your plans.” (Karl 
Wecker, managing director, Hollywood Bowl.) 
I find your ideas most interesting and wish 

all the success it deserves.” (Vladimir 

Golschmann, conductor, St. Louis Sym- 

ony 7. 
“Indeed, this is a project worthy of pro- 
motion and my sincerest congratulations are 
xtended to you.” (Herman Smith, past pres- 
Music Educators’ National Confer- 
€ ce.) 
‘Your ideas for an international music pro- 
ram seem very worth while, and I hope they 
| materialize.” (Paul M. Ober, chairman, 
department of music, University of Minne~ 
sota ) 
“I received your proposed plan for post-war 
and believe you have an excellent 
(thought, as music is one of the most impor- 
factors and should be included in all 
st-war plans.” (Paul Whiteman, director 
of music, the Blue Network.) 

Need I say that I believe your idea for an 
ternational music program as soon as pos- 
sible after the cessation of hostilities is ex- 

mely worth while and will do more than 
hare to help in the reconstruction of 
triendly, harmonious relations at that time.” 

(Mark Warnow, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
mM.) 

The thoughts and proposals expressed by 
u are most commendable. May we take 

5 opportunity to wish you the success you 
richly deserve.” (Harold Wagner, Mutual 

accasting System.) 

_ Mr. WILEY. Among the many letters 

Mr. Swanson received there is one from 

opold Stokowski. I quote one brief 
paragraph from it: 

I feel just as you do that we should make 

a definite post-war program so that the 

ment the fighting ceases we can begin to 

8 Deauty where there has been brutality. 


I ask that the entire letter be printed 
he Recorp at this place. 


fy 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

Juty 1, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Swanson: Thank you for your 
most interesting letter of April 8. I feel 
just as you do that post-war international 
music can be one of the quickest, simplest 
ways of reaching a friendly understanding 
between the people who are, for no fault of 
their own, now fighting each other. 

I feel just as you do that we should make a 
definite post-war program so that the 
moment the fighting ceases we can begin 
to bring beauty where there has been 
brutality. 

Your idea of an international short-wave 
radio program is one of the best ways of 
communicating with all countries, bringing 
beauty and inspiration to those who are 
depressed and in despair. 

The United States has, in my opinion, 
the greatest orchestras in the world. We 
should form an orchestra of the finest ele- 
ments, including all the best players and 
instruments, and send this orchestra to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, South and 
Central America. This orchestra, through 
music, can express to the world the high 
ideals of the United States. 

You write of the “rebirth of a sound and 
harmonious international relationship.” I 
believe music, because it is a universal lan- 
guage, is an ideal medium for this rebirth. 

In my opinion, our way of doing all this 
should be— 

1. To think out everything clearly. 

2. To form an organization having a cen- 
ter in New York or Washington and repre- 
sentatives in every State of the Union. 

8. To act swiftly and without meaningless 
formalities so that our ideas do not remain 
merely ideas but become facts and dynamic 
realities. 

If I have any contribution to these great 
ideas, it is in the field of symphonic music. 
I shall be happy to work with enthusiasm 
in this field. 

Sincerely, 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, God has 
planted in man the beauty of holiness. 
Let us resurrect it in the days up ahead. 
As man grasps this fact and lives it, then 
will brutality and war disappear. Music 
will aid him to arrive. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, it will be 
remembered by the Congress and the 
public generally that during the latter 
part of 1943 and throughout 1944 certain 
Government officials, led by the ever- 
aggressive and power-hungry Secretary 
of the Interior, had a great deal to say 
about the United States running out of 
oil. Magazine articles, addresses, radio 
speeches, press releases, posters, slogans, 
and propaganda of all kinds were em- 
ployed to keep this theme of fear and 
intimidation constantly before the people 
to the end that the road of our expanding 
bureaucracy to statism might be made 
less difficult. 

In March of last year I pointed out 
to the Congress that since 1941 the petro- 
leum industry has faced a severe short- 
age of material, equipment, and man- 
power, but notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, the industry, through new discov- 
eries and extension of old pools, closed 
the year 1943 with estimated known re- 
serves of 20,064,000,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 20,082,600,000 barrels at the 
close of 1942; only 18,600,000 barrels dif- 
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ference, or slightly more than 4'5 days’ 
production at the 1944 rate. 

I desire to call the attention of Con- 
gress again to the splendid and incom- 
parable record of the petroleum indus- 
try for the year 1944. The petroleum 
industry was called upon to produce a 
greater quantity of oil in 1944 than ever 
before in its history. Total production 
during the last calendar year reached 
the all-time high of 1,678,421,000 bar- 
rels. This magnificent performance was 
accomplished under the severe handi- 
caps of inadequate prices imposed by an 
arbitrary and dictatorial O. P. A. and 
severe shortages of material, equipment, 
and manpower. 

The point I desire to make, however, 
and one which continues fully and com- 
pletely to answer the scare talk that we 
are running out of oil, is that despite the 

eak production of the last calendar year, 
the American oil industry closed 1944 
with total known reserves of 20,453,231,- 
000 barrels, or a 389,079,000-barrel in- 
crease in reserves since December 31, 
1943. These figures are from the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s committee on 
petroleum reserves, and represent the 
considered judgment of the best scientific 
minds engaged in the petroleum business. 

The record of the petroleum industry 
during the strain of the war years is an 
accomplishment in which every Amer- 
ican can take pride. 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A va- 
cancy exists on the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission. It is a so-called 
Republican vacancy, and the minority 
leader, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE] has recommended that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks! be ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy on the Com- 
mission. The Chair, therefore, appoints 
the Senator from Illinois as a member of 
the Commission. 


CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OF FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Coun- 
selor of the Irish Legation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., embodying a resolution 
adopted by Seanad Eireann, in session 
in Dublin on April 18, 1945, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ir1IsH LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1945, 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

Sir: In the absence of the Minister, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith the text of 
a resolution passed by Seanad Eireann in 
session in Dublin on April 18, 1945: 

“Resolved, That Seanad Eireann extends 
its deep sympatny to the Government and 
people of the United States of America in 
the great loss they have sustained in the 
death of President Roosevelt.” 

Very truly yours, 
SFan NUNAN, 
Counselor of Legation 


TAXATION OF THE COMPENSATION OF 
CERTAIN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate a leiter from the Gov- 

ernor of the Territory of Hawaii, trans- 

mitting copy of a memorandum relative 
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‘to proposed lecislation to prohibit the 
taxation of the compensation of Federal 
employees by any State other than the 
State of domicile, prepared by the assist- 
ant attorney general of Hawaii, which, 
with the accompanying memorandum, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, April 17, 1945, 
Senator IXENNETiW MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: Supplementing my let- 
ter of April 11, 1945, with reference to the 
pendency in the Senate of H. R. 534, I enclose 
herewith :or your information copy of a 
memorandum relative to the subject matter 
of this bill which has been prepared by the 
assistant atiorney general, 
Sincerely, 
INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 
Governor of Hawaii, 





MrcuM-RANDUM FRE H. R. 534, SEVENTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

This bill preposes to prohibit the taxation 
of the compensation of Federal employees by 
any State other than the State of domicile. 
The bill would apply not only to employees 
ot the United States itself but also to those 
of the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


1. THE TILL ADOPTS THE WRONG METHOD OF 
ELIMINATING DUPLICATE TAXATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that earnings may be taxed where 
the services are rendered or by the domicill- 
ary State. Thus duplicate taxation is legally 
possible, but as a matter of policy it should 
be avoided. However, the method of avoid- 
ing duplicate taxation proposed by this bill 
is the wrong method. 

According to a study made by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, the 32 States (including Hawaii) which 
impcse +n income tax, may be divided into 
three groups, as follows: (a) Twenty States 
provide for the elimination of duplicate taxa- 
tion by a’ »wing the residents of the taxing 
State a credit or deduction on account of 
tax lability to the State in which the in- 
come is earned, This may be a credit against 
the domiciliary State's tax, a provision for 
deduction from that State's tax base of in- 
come taxed elsewhere, a provision that busi- 
ness carried on outside the State is not tax- 
able, or, as in the case of Hawaii, a provision 
that compensation earned elsewhere is not 
taxable if subjected to tax by any other 
jurisdiction, irrespective of the amount of 
the tax. Such States and Territories are: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kens 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
the city of Philadelphia in tr> State of 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. One 
additional State, New Mexico, allows a par- 
tial credit. (b) Six States provide for the 
taxation of the earnings of nonresidents 
within the State and also the earnings of 
residents wherever made, without allowing 
any credit for taxes of other jurisdictions; 
these six States do not make any provision 
to eliminate dunlicate taxation. Such States 
are Alabama, Arizona, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Cklahoma, and Wisconsin. (c) Only five 
States follow the theory that the State of 
domicile has the prior right of taxation. 
These States either base their tax solely on 
the income of residents, nonresidents not be- 
ing taxed at all, or else they allow a credit 
to nonresidents for taxes paid to the State 


cf domicile, on a reciprocal bas's. Such 
States are Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
York, Uiah, and South Cayolina. 
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It thus appears that H. R. 534, in following 
the theory that the State of domicile has the 
prior right of taxation, is in line with only 
5 out of 32 States having income taxes. The 
great majority of the States have adopted 
the view that the Siate where compensa- 
tion is earned has the prior right of taxa- 
tion, and to avoid duplicate taxation these 
States exempt residents with respect to in- 
come taxed elsewhere, or credit them for 
taxes paid elsewhere. This is the method 
which should be followed in H. R. 534. The 
bill should be amended so as to provide that: 

1. The State or Territory in which com- 
pensation is earned by a Federal employee 
shall have the prior right to tax such com- 
pensation; and 

2. The domiciliary jurisdiction may tax 
such compensation if the laws thereof pro- 
vide for deduction from the tax base of in- 
come upon which a tax has been actually 
paid to the State or Territory wherein it was 
earned, or for a credit against the domiciliary 
tax on account of taxes actually paid to the 
State or Territory in which such compensa- 
tion was earned. 

Such a provision would afford relief to resi- 
dents of States which now have no provi- 
sion exempting their residents with respect 
to income taxes elsewhere, or crediting them 
for taxes paid elsewhere. It is these States 
which are out of line, and not the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The method of eliminating duplicate tax- 
ation above proposed not only represents 
the majority view of the several States but 
also is the sound view. The State or Terri- 
tory in which compensation is earned should 
be recognized to have the prior right of taxa- 
tion inasmuch as (1) taxes are more readily 
collectible in the place in which the tax- 
payer actually is to be found, and in many 
instances the domiciliary jurisdiction would 
not be able to collect taxes from its citizens 
after their absence from the State for many 
years; and (2) the presence of workers within 
a State or Territory increases the cost of 
government therein whether or not they be- 
come citizens of such jurisdiction, and it is 
not fair to require the citizens of such juris- 
diction to bear the cost of government for 
the noncitizens. These points are further 
developed below. 


2. H. R. 534 IN ITS PRESENT FORM WOULD LEAD 
TO WHOLESALE TAX EVASION 


This bill provides that each Federal em- 
ployee shall make a declaration of his domi- 
cile within 60 days after a written demand 
for payment of the tax shall have been re- 
ceived by him. This would mean that the 
tax officials of each State would have to as- 
certain who among the Federal employees 
had not made tax returns and then make 
written derand upon each of them for pay- 
ment of the tax. In Hawaii alone there are 
190,000 civil employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The number of such written de- 
mands which would be necessary would make 
it necessary to add personnel for this pur- 
pose and the cost would not be justified 
since the demand would produce nothing 
better than a disclaimer of local domicile. 
To dispute this declaration by the Federal 
employee concerned the tax official would 
have to litigate the matter in the Federal 
court. The facts as to domicile are peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the individual con- 

erned, and it is largely a matter of inten- 
tion. Some Federal employees who have 
resided in the Territory year after year still 
disclaim local domicile. The number of cases 
involved would be enormous. Hence ‘if this 
bill were passed there would be no practical 
possibility of collecting Territorial taxes from 
any Federal employee who was not ready and 
willing to pay such taxes. Tax payment by 
Federal employees would be placed on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

The taxes which Hawaii could not collect 
would not be collectible elsewhere. It would 
not be practical for the State in which the 
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employee actually was domiciled to follow 
the employee outside the State, or to ascers 
tain the date of his return after an absence 
possibly extending into several years anq at 
that late date determine his tax liability and 
collect the tax. Moreover, many persons go 
from State to State wherever work can be 
found and their domicile would be difficult 
to determine. If this bill is to pass, at the 
very least the burden of securing the declara. 
tion of domicile and verifying the same 
should rest with the Federal Government 
which has access to the personnel records of 
each employee; and the Federal Government 
should inform the State in which the em. 
ployee is performing the service and the 
State declared by him to be his domicile, of 
the declaration made. 


3. THE STATE IN WHICH A NONIESIDENT worker 
IS PERFORMING SERVICES HAS A FETTER RIGHT 
OF TAXATION THAN THE DOMICILIARY JuRIS- 
DICTION 


As above noted the great majority of States 
follow the theory that the State in which 
services are actually performed has a better 
right of taxation than the domiciliary juris. 
diction. This is true not only from the prac- 
tical standpoint of the collectibility of the 
tax but also as a matter of fairness to the 
State in which the nonresident worker is 
sojourning. An increase in population nec- 
essarily increases the cost of government, 
whether or not the inmigrant worker becomes 
a citizen of the State to which he comes, 
The increase in the civilian population of 
Oahu is estimated at 41,500 during the period 
from June 30, 1941 to June 30, 1944. As this 
increased population is directly traceable to 
the presence of inmigrant war workers it will 
be seen that they represent a very substan- 
tial part of the present population which was 
estimated at 342,106 as of June 30, 1944, 
These population figures do not include some 
20,000 workers residing in Federal housing 
areas who nevertheless come to town regu- 
larly and play a large part in the overcrowd- 
ing of local facilities other than housing. 

The appropriations for the health depart- 
ment exemplify the increased burden on local 
government imposed by the above described 
situation. During the 1939-41 biennium 
the general appropriation for the Health De- 


partment was $745,159; for the 1941-43 
biennium, $1,189,056; for the 1943-45 bi- 
ennium, $1,708.155; and for the 1945-47 


biennium the budget sent to the senate by 
the house of representatives cails for 
$2,096,083 for this department. The above 
figures indicate the expanded needs of the 
health department to meet the increased 
health problems in this community. Some 
cf these problems are due to the overcrowd- 
ing of housing facilities and eating and 
drinking places; this overcrowing is particu- 
larly serious in respect to the control of com- 
municable diseases such as_ tuberculosis, 
colds, typhus fever and dengue fever. 

In many instances the effect of the pres- 
ence of the war workers in the community 
can be directly traced. Thus, Dr. M. F. 
Haralson on September 11, 1941, in his report 
to Mr. S. L. Platt, special secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, stated 
that of the last 100 admissions to the mental 
hygiene clinic up to the time of that report, 
SO were connected with defense activities 
and had been in Hawaii less than 1 year. 
Fifteen of the 30 were defense workers oF 
members of their families, 8 were Navy ofil- 
cers, 2 were Navy enlisted men, 1 was from 


attracted to the Territory by defense jobs. 
Since the date of that report there has been 
a tremendous increase in the migrant popu- 
lation of the Territory. 

In tuberculosis control, the chest clinic of 
the health department has repeatedly ex- 
amined and recommended treatment and 
follow-up of many war workers referred by 
physicians and others. The mobile X-!r.y 





¢ the health department has been used 
y the chests of all food handlers in 
naval housing area, 4,500 people in the 
; Air Depot area; and all U. S. E. D, 
vees have been X-rayed twice in the 
period. Plans are being made to X-ray 
‘war workers and their families in the 
nd Hawaiian Air Depot housing areas. 
th respect to housing it repeatedly has 
red that workers brought in for Federal 
and furnished with accommoda- 
barracks have moved into town tak- 

i ) housing accommodations in the city. 
Although this is a problem for which the 
Federal Government is responsible it is only 
since the recent visit of the Subcommittee 
, Congested Areas of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee that there has been a good pros- 
nect of relief of this situation by the Federal 
Government. Meanwhile the Territory has 
xpended, or encumbered for contracts now 
being performed, the sum of $725,000 for the 
local housing committee and for temporary 
This expenditure cannot be amor- 

ver the period of the life of the build- 
nd does not represent a capital invest- 


With respect to crime control the effect of 
grant war workers is obvious. Not only 
they constitute a substantial part of the 
ynulation, but moreover they are not a 
stable element. ‘This is necessarily true of 
Insofar as there is any 
n between the domicile of the persons 
resent within the Territory and the prob- 
of crime control, the cost of govern- 
ment in this regard is increased, not de- 
ed, by the impermanent character of this 
portion of the population. 

Other costs of government which are in- 

eased by the presence of nonresident work- 
ers are for fire protection, public parks, li- 

aries, roads, and in fact every cost of gov- 
ment. The bill would apply to Federal 
employees even if they had their families 
with them, so long as they declared that they 
intended to return to the States 

m which they originally came. 

The foregoing arguments apply equally to 
Federal employees residing on Federal reser- 
vat Congress previously provided for 

ixation of their earnings by the Buck Act, 
1059, ch. 787, sec. 2 (a)), and the 
! tion then taken was sound. So far as the 
employee is concerned it makes no difference 


itually 
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im by the local government or by the Fed- 
(1 Government; that is a question which 
only Congress and the _ several 
tes. Since all Federal property is non- 
xable it is only fair that Congress should 
as it did say in the Buck Act, that it 
loes not claim tax exemptions for Federal 
employees residing on the reservations by rea- 
f the fact that some of the Government 
vices involved are furnished by the Federal 
Government in such cases, 


eerns 
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4. ESTIMATE OF TERRITORIAL TAX REVENUE 
INVOLVED 
n the present tax laws, the number 
f Federal employees in the Territory in 1944, 
d their rates of pay in that year, the Tax 
Commissioner estimates the territorial tax 
venue involved as $3,500,000 per year. This 
gure includes all Federal employees, as it is 
possible to determine the number who 
nsider their legal domicile elsewhere than 
the Territory of Hawaii. Federal employees 
represent approximately 30 percent of the 


; ‘tal number of persons employed in the 
Tritory. 


Based 


n 


APPLICATION OF THE BILL TO TERRITORIAL 
EMPLOYEES 
The 


bill should not apply to employees cf 
the territories, So far as Hawaii is concerned, 
this Territory itself has taken proper steps to 
protect its residents from duplicate taxation, 
‘and as above noted the method used by 
faWali is the method used by the majority 
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of the States. Hawaii needs no special legis- 
lation by Congress in this regard. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Ruopa V. LEwIs, 
Assistant Attorney General, Territory 
of Hawaii. 
Approved: 
C. Nits TAVAREs, 
Attorney General of Hawaii. 
Won. BORTHWICK, 
Tax Commissioner, Territory of Hawaii. 
Dated April 13, 1945. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 23, 1945, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 105) to extend the life 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
enate, and referred as follows: 


By tne PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact H. R. 2347, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, relating to guayule 
rubber 


“Whereas guayule rubber is being success- 
fully grown in California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry is carrying on exten- 
sive research in crossing this plant with 
hardier plants so that guayule may be grown 
under less limited climatic conditions; and 

“Whereas the need for a native rubber sup- 
ply has been well demonstrated during this 
war; and 

“Whereas the growing of guayulg presents 
tremendous possibilities as a post-war in- 
dustry; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress H. R. 2347, introduced by Congressman 
PoacE, to provide and insure a dependable 
supply of domestic and natural rubber, to 
provide for the continuation of research 
work in this field, and to authorize a guar- 
anteed floor price for rubber produced by 
farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to enact H. R. 2347 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
relating to guayule rubber; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Whereas the people of Hawaii feel anew 
their identity with the people of the 48 States 
in the grief and shock caused by the sudden 
death of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; and 

“Whereas the momentous consequences to 
the whole world of the death of the great 
advocate of international cooperation are be- 
yond the possibility of appraisal; and 

“Whereas in the passing of the President, 
whose fame and record of leadership and 
achievement in national and international 
affairs will live eternally in the pages of 
American history, this Nation, in common 
with all peace-loving nations of the world, 
has suffered a great and irreparable loss; and 

“Whereas it is most fitting that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii, stricken and stunned by this 
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tragic blow, should, together with the rest 
of the Nation, pause to bow in tribute to the 
memory of an illustrious leader, in whose 
heart burned fiercely an all-consuming de- 
sire to accomplish the utter destruction of 
the evil forces which have brought untold 
misery, suffering, and sorrow into this world 
and the establishment of international unity 
for the maintenance of a just and enduring 
peace, and mourn the untimely passing on 
of that leader into history at a time when 
his guidance was most sorely needed and, in 
consolation, to glory in the magnitude of 
his accomplishments gained under the most 
trying conditions and in the most critical 
period of the Nation's history: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the twenty-third ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (sitting in joint session), That the 
profound grief of the people of Hawaii 
upon the death of the President be hereby 
recorded; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the recognition by the 
people of Hawaii of the fact that the Presi- 
dent, while serving his country in the high- 
est office within the gift of the Nation, was 
a heroic casualty of war no less than if he 
had died in combat on the field of battle, 
be hereby expressed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Hawaii, in 
common with the rest of the Nation, in 
recognition of this great loss and of the in- 
creased necessity of unity, do hereby dedi- 
cate themselves to meet the continuing 
dangers and difficulties in the conduct of 
the war and in the peace to follow with re- 
newed determination and singleness of pur- 
pose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Hawaii do 
hereby express their aloha nui loa and decp- 
est sympathy to the members of the family 
of the late President in their hour of sor- 
row and bereavement.” 

A resolution adopted by the exccutive com- 
mittee of the Croatian Catholic Union of 
the United States of America, a national 
American fraternal benefit society, Gary, 
Ind., expressing deep sorrow on the death of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
also expressing confidence and loyalty to the 
new Chief Executive, Hon. Harry S. Truman; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


TARIFF DUTIES ON PLATE GLASS AND 
ZINC 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
in the Recorp and appropriate reference 
a letter I have received from Verner R. 
Waters, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Topeka, Kans., expressing his em- 
phatic opposition to the enactment of 
legislation proposing to extend the Reci- 
procity Act which would give the Pres- 
ident the right to reduce further tariff 
duties on plate glass, and other articles 
which are made in this country; and also 
a letter from James L. Smith, of the 
Baxter Chat Co., Baxter Springs, Kans., 
opposing further Executive authcrity to 
reduce tariff rates. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoO., 
Topeka, Kans., April 17, 1945. 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you relative to 
H. R. 2652, which has to do with extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As I 
understand it, the bill would extend this act 
for 3 more years and give the Fresident the 
right to further reduce tariff duties on the 
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articles wl ve make. We are against this 
extension and I do hope vou will do every- 
thing you can to prevent its becoming law 

You well know that = window glass busi- 

ness, in which I ¢ could be seri- 
ously injured by too eek foreign competi- 
tion. Labor ccsts about 20 to 25 cents per 
hour in Belgium, while we pay American 
workers from $1.25 to $1.56 per hour. That 
alone, it seems, should justify continuing 
our tariff 

Because everything in our business is 
changing we don’t quite understand how 
anyone can tell what costs are going to be 
after the war. If they are not known how 
can a tariff rate be changed sensibly? 

You will remember too, that Czecho- 
slovakia and Belgium together have greater 
window glass capacity than we have, not to 
mention the capacities of Japan and Russia. 

I hope you will actively oppose any ex- 
tension of this Reciprocity Act especially if it 
is for more than 1 year and if it contains the 
power to further reduce tariff rates. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNER R. WATERS. 


THE BaxTER CuaT Co., 
3arter Springs, Kans., April 20, 1945. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Jrom Kansas, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I am enclosing here- 
with an article taken from our local paper 
which more or less will give you a slant on 
what might happen if the tariff on zinc is 
further reduced by giving the President au- 
thority in the reciprocal trade agreements 
to arbitrarily reduce tariff on zinc. 

While the zine industry in Kansas covers 
a very small portion of your district some of 
the richest zinc mines in the entire district 
are within the State of Kansas. Our labor 
here is all native. There are no foreign 
laborers; neither are there any colored 
miners. The wages are relatively high, the 
men are intelligent and have a high standard 
of living. We do not want to see this con- 
dition change. 

I know that you are in sympathy with our 
side of this problem and hope that you will 
make an effort to convince some of your 
colleagues that there should be no change, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Hon. 
Senator 


JAMES L. SMITH. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, Inc., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., endorsing John M. Carmody as 
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names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
March 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Marcu 31, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MINNKOTA POWER COOPERATIVE, INC., GRAND 

ORKS, N. DAK.—RESOLUTION FOR AN R. E. A. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is now functioning without an ad- 
ministrator head; and 

Whereas, conditions existing at this time 
require the appointment of a powerful, ca- 
pable, and experienced head at the earliest 
possible date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this cooperative endorse 
the name of John M. Carmody; and be it 
turther 

Resolved, That such action as may be 
deemed appropriate be authorized for tne 
furthering of such recommendation. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION AS AN IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, Inc., of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., favoring the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 309, to reestablish the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MINNKOTA POWER COOPERATIVE, INC., GRAND 


FORKS, N. DAK.—RESOLUTION FOR R. E. A, 
INDEPENDENCE 
Whereas it has long been stated that the 
Rural Electrification Administration no 


longer operates in accordance with the law 
which provides for its administration; and 

Whereas such charges have been substanti- 
ated beyond reasonable question by the find- 
ings of the subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee charged with the duty of 
investigating the administration of the 
Rural Electrification Administration; and 

Whereas the Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., as a cooperative which has been financed 
by means of funds made available through 
the Rural Electrification Administration has 
evidence from its own experience to support 
the findings and charges of the subcommit- 
tee; and 

Whereas the Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., believes that unless corrective measures 
are taken immediately the future welfare of 
the entire rural electrification program stands 
to be jeopardized: Now, therefore, be it 
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That this cooperative endorse 
609 and H. R. 1505; and be it 


Resolved, 
Senate bill 
further 

Resolved, That it take such action as jg 
deemed necessary and expedient toward the 
gain of that end. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 
By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 
S.612. A bill to amend the National Defense 
Act, as amended, so as to limit the applica. 
tion of provisions for retirement of Wing 
commanders of the Air Corps; with amend. 
ments (Rept. No. 201). 
By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 
S. 881. A bill authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously ijn 
the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 202). 
By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Co:nmittee on 
Military Affairs: 
S. 889. A bill to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior divi- 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 203). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BREWSTER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of March 1945 from the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization of 
the Military Affairs Committee in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 319 (78th 
Cong.), relative to persons employed by 
committees who are not full-time em- 
ployees of the Senate or any committee 
thereof, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944; 
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CONG 


OF NAVAL ESTAPLISHMENT 
NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mir. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 

1 imous consent for the consideration 

» yesolutions which were ordered 

rably reported today from the Com- 

e to Audit and Control the Con- 

nt Expenses cf the Senate. 

WHITE. Mr. President, 


‘TTON 


bY 


may I 


re. what are the resolutions? 
Mr. LUCAS. One is Senate Resoiu- 


48 the other Senate Resolution 87. 
» Resolution 48 was submitted by 
hairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 


mittee, the senior Senator from Massa- 
eh ts [Mr. WatsH], on January 2 
The resolution provides for an appro- 


priation of $4,000 to inspect certain 
naval bases within the Western Hemi- 
sphere 4 Wish to say for the Naval Af- 
Committee that during last year 
= committee spent little or nothing in 
iking investigations. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has not pressed very 
strongly for action on the resolution. 
He said to me about 3 weeks ago that he 
*ht it ought to be agreed to. It was 
reported favorably by the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
eent Expenses of the Senate, which or- 
dered it favorably reported today. 

I now ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably without amendment from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Sen- 
ite Resolution 48, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
roceeded to consider the resolution (S. 


Tnous 


Res. 48) submitted by Mr. WALSH on 
January 25, 1945, and previously re- 
ported by the Committee on Naval Af- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
} a 


Resolved, Tnat the Committee on Naval 


Affair any subcommittee thereof duly 
inted by the chairman of the commit- 

( ereby authorized to visit, for the 
purposes of inspection, during the present 
Congress, any part of the Naval Esiablish- 


the Western Hemisphere, the ex- 
curred in pursuance thereof, not to 
exceed 4.000, to be paid from the contin- 


Tt 


ad of the Senate. The members of 
h committee or subcommittee shall be 
{ the actual expenses of transportation 


urred ie them for travel performed under 


e provisions of this resolution and a per 
( llowance as provided by law while 
} travel authorized by this rcso- 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to what the Senator from Illinois 
has stated, I wish to say that this is 


} 
x 


largely a formal matter. For several 
years past a fund has been allowed the 


committee 


but practically no money 
Whatever has been expended. Many 
nembers of the committee, including 
yself, have made inspections at our 


personal expense amounting at times to 

veral hundred dollars; but I think cir- 
es May arise under which mem- 
the committee cught to make 
Ucial inspections, and the money ouzht 
) be ava'‘iable 


=" OT ¢ 
aaCl 2014 


bers of 


. +, 77 wre 
for tne purpose, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 
no ohjection to the resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agrecing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
DISPCSAL OF THE GOVERNMENT'S INTER- 
EST IN THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN 
LUCAS. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond resolution I desire to present to the 
Se nate for cons side ration is Sc ‘nate reso- 





I have 


ivil’, 


Senator from Tennesset e (Mr. McKE.zar] 
on February 26 and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, was favorably 

eported with an amendment by that 
committee, and then referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and 
was ordered reported by that committee 
avorably today. We have made one 
change in the amount of money re- 
quested. $5,000 was requested. The 
committee thought perhaps $3,000 was 
sufficient to carry on the investigation. 
po amendment to that effect has been 

‘ecommended 

Therefore, Mr, President, I ack unani- 
mous consent to report favorably with 
an additional amendment from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Sen- 
ate Resolution 87, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The committee was also unanimous 
in its belief—and I wish to report this 
to the Senate—that the resolution which 
vas referred originally to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary should have been 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, because it involved an 
R. F. C. matter, and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has handled all 
such matters. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of any resolution sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for the presumption. 

Tne PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR on February 25, 1945, and previ- 
ously reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “surrounding”, to strike 


out “the transaction in January 19937, 
involving.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment of the Committee to 
\udit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was, on page 2, line 
20, after the word “cxceed”, to strike cut 
“$5,000” and insert $3,000.” 

The amendment wi eed to. 

The resolution, amended, 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved. That the Committee on 
Judiciary or «any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of tne circumstances surrounding the 
disposal of the Government's interest in tne 
Nashville Tennesseean,a newspaper published 
Tenn., with particular regard 


iS agr 


was 


as 


the 


in Nashville, 
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ewivie 
to the part played in such transaction by 
employees or former employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and to report thereon to the Senate 


at the earliest practicable date, together with 
its recommendations, ir oe recommen- 
dations for necessary legislation in connec- 
tion with such transa ‘Tt in the course 
of the investigation facts are disclosed which 
indicate that the in the United 
States were not properly protected or t 

any violation of law may have occurred, and 


ctions. 


terests of 





the committee is of the opinion that the s 
should be set aside or other legal ie -edings 
instituted, it shall transmit its findings to 
the Attorney General with such recommen- 
dations for action as it deems advisable. 


For the purpose of this tion, the 


investiga 


committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times anc 


places during the sessions, re and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 


cesses, 


gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 


production of such correspondence, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to mrke 
such expenditures, as it deems advisatle. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $3,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon 
approved by the chairman of the 


BILLS INTROPUCID 


books, 


vouchers 
commiitee 


Bills were introduced, 
time, and, by unanimous 
second time, and referred 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S 915. A bill for the relief of Mr. 

Ray S. Berrum; 
By Mr 


read the first 
consent, the 
as follows 


and Mrs. 
to the Committee on Claims. 
JCHNSON of Cclorado: 
S. 916. A bill to remove the limitation on 
jg right to command of officers of “he Dental 
Corps of the Army which l'mits such officers 
to command in that corps; and 


S.917. A bill to provide for payment and 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow- 
ance accounts of military personnel; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.918. A bill granting a pension to Clara V. 

Crossland; to the Committce on Pensions. 


By Mr. BAILEY: 


S.919. A bill for the relief of Nellie Bell 
Vernon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WAGNER: 


S.920. A bill to fix the salaries of certain 
judges of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5.921. A bill to ize the transfer of 
Fort Schuyler Military Reservation, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for nautical edu 
tion purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr 


S. 922 


author 


LUCAS: 
A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Ylancy; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCARRAN 
S.923. A bill to create a 
Board, and f 
mittee on Public L: 





e T the C 


inds and Surveys. 


r other purpo 


By Mr. CORDON: 

S.924. A bill to amend the act of M 
10, 1934, entitled “An act to prom 
conservation of wildlife, fish and game 
for other purposes”; to the Special C 


tee on Conservation of Wildlife Resou: 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
Cn motion by Mr. SHIpstTrapD, and 
unanimous conseni, lt was— 
Ordered, That the f pay 


with the bill (S. 2051, 77th ¢ 


“A bill for the relict cf John F. Pa 
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be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, 
ne adverse report having been made thereon; 

Affidavit of Walter H. Barnacle, January 7, 
1933; 

Certification of State of Minnesota adju- 
tant general's office, dated November 26, 1932, 
including Fatterson’s service record, etc.; 

Affidavit of Barndt A. Anderson, January 6, 
1933; 

Affidavit of Col. Erle D. Luce, January 5, 
1933; and 

Affidavit of John F. Patterson, January 17, 
1933. 

PRINTING OF FOURTH INAUGURAL AD- 

DRESS CF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. 

ROOSEVELT (S. DOC. NO. 40) 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, we find 
that a very unusual thing has happened 
in connection with the Senate proceed- 
ings. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
inaugurated as President of the United 
States on the 20th day of January this 
year. His inaugural address, together 
with the invocation and benediction de- 
livered on that occasion, have never been 
put in document form, which is the result 
of an oversight on the part of both the 
House and the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the inaugural address, to- 
gether with the invocation and benedic- 
tion delivered on that occasion, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL PAY—EDITORIAL FROM FARGO 
(N. DAK.) FORUM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Postal Pay,” published in the 
Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum of April 15, 1945. 
It is one of the best and clearest and most 
concise editorials on the subject of postal 
pay I have ever read. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


With- 


POSTAL PAY 


Your postman and the other employees in 
the United States Postal Service are asking 
for your assistance. They are asking the folks 
they serve to help them get a raise in wages. 

Should they have a raise in wages? 

They make out a strong case. Twenty 
years ago, under President Calvin Coolidge, 
the mailman’'s salary was raised from a max- 
imum of $1,800 to a maximum of $2,100 an- 
nually. There has been no fixed increase in 
pay since. 

They are now getting a temporary bonus 
o2 $25 a month, but this $300 a year will 
expire June 30 unless Congress extends it. 

Bills are pending before Congress that 
would grant the postman and all other postal 
employees a permanent $400 a year increase. 

In view of the steep increase in living costs 
since 1925, a raise of $33 a month would 
seem to be a fair and moderate request. 

Postmen and other postal employees have 
homes to keep up, families to raise, children 
to educate. 

Is there a more faithful public servant in 
America than your postman who trudges to 
your door every week day, rain or shine, sleet 
storm or blizzard, in the sizzling heat of 
summer and through the blasts of winter? 

Recently the New York Daily Mirror made 
a plea for justice for the postman, Said the 
Mirror: 

“Who is this postal worker whose income 
barely provides him with a worrisome sub- 
sistence? Is he one of the army of bureau- 
crats who infest Washington and the Nation 
to the number of 3,000,000?” 
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Everyone in America knows the answer to 
that one. These postal employees are true 
civil servants. They are not the pets of the 
New Deal. Compared to the compensation 
paid to employees in many of these new 
bureaucratic organizations these old-time 
servants of the Government have been and 
are being shamefully treated. 

Bills have been before Congress providing 
fair compensation for the postal employees 
for a long time. They were before the last 
Congress. It was generally agreed if the 
measures had come to a vote they would have 
been passed. But at the last minute they 
were callously kicked out on a technicality. 

The postmen can do little about it. Their 
hands are tied. Under the Hatch Act they 
cannot mix in politics. They point out that 
they cannot strike, and wouldn't want to if 
they could. They have no recourse to arbi- 
tration, mediation, or negotiation. 

All they can do is to appeal to the public 
to use its influence with Congress. If you 
think your postman and his fellow employees 
have a just cause, you could help by writing 
to some member of the North Dakota dele- 
gation in Washington and telling him how 
you feel about it. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY UNDER A FREE ENTERPRISE SYS- 
TEM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Full Employment and Social Security 
Under a Free Enterprise System,” delivered 
by him April 20, 1945, before the St. Louis 
chapter of the Missouri Association for So- 
cial Welfare and the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A TIME FOR REDEDICATION TO DEMOC- 
RACY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


{Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address en- 
titled “A Time for Rededication to Democ- 
racy,” delivered by him at a forum meeting 
of the National Democratic Club, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, in New York, together with the 
introductory remarks, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO* THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT—BY JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


{[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to the 
late President Roosevelt delivered by John 
Bell Williams at memorial services for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt held at the Raymond Baptist 
Church, Raymond, Miss., Sunday, April 15, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAZI ATROCITIES—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


[Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the. Recorp an editorial 
entitled “America Must Not Forget—Again,” 
dealing with Nazi atrocities, published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 24, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

TO A GREAT LADY—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS 

[Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “To a Great Lady,” in tribute to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, published in the Washington 
News of April 21, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 

ERNIE PYLE 

{Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a poem entitled 
“Ernie Pyle,” by Delores Espinosa, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had passed a bill (H. R. 2839) to increa: 
the salary of the executive secretary o; 
the Nurses’ Examining Board of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, in which it requesteq 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTI 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso)y- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presj- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and meus. 
ures for the District of Columbia; to defi 
the duties of the Superintendent of Weigh; 
Measures, and Markets, of the District «; 
Columbia; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended; 

S.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharves 
from the District Training School, and {fo 
other purposes,” approved March 38, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended: 

S. 124. An act to amend section 16 of th, 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906. 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; 

S. 638. An act to amend the Code of Law 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates; 

H.R. 2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may by 
employed in the District of Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week 
under temporary permits; 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors es<cn- 
tial to the war effort. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2839) to increase the 
salary of the executive secretary of the 
Nurses’ Examining Board of the District 
of Columbia, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the leg- 
isiature of my State, which is now in 
Session, will tomorrow evening have a 
joint session at which memorial services 
will be held for the late President Roose- 
velt. Ihave accepted an invitation from 
the legislature to address the body on 
that occasion. With that explanation, I 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
that I may be excused from attendance 
for the purpose I have named. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Florida 
will be excused from attendance for the 
reason he has assigned. 
EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 

SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2625) to extend the 


N 





and 


ive Training 
) as ended. 
fe, RFVERCOM 
Mr. WILSO ON. 
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hay ay 
Mr. Preside 
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Service Act of 


obtained the floor. 


nt, will the 


S tor yield? 
r,. REVERCOMB. I yield. 
Mr. WILSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
lerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
llowing Senators answered to their 
Green Mitchell 
Gurney Moore 
d Hart Morse 
Hatch Murdock 
Hawkes Murray 
Hayden O'Mahoney 
} Hickeniooper Radcliffe 
d Hill Reed 
Hoey tevercomb 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
( Johnston, S. C. Russell 
( La Folletie Smith 
( Langer Stewart 
( McCarran Tobey 
( McClellan Tunnell 
I McFarland Tydings 
McKellar Wagner 
nd McMahon Waish 
I Magnuson White 
Maybank Wiley 
Millikin Wilson 
Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
from Virginia |[Mr. Gtass], the Sen- 
rom New York [Mr. MEap], and 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
are absent because of illness. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
S| is necessarily absent. 
he Senator from Missouri Mr. 
J is absent on public business. 
J Senator from Kentucky I[Mr. 
B:rKLteY], the Senator from Georgia 
GrorcE], and the Senator from 
U Mr. THOMAS] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
LY] is absent as a delegate to the 
national Conference in San Fran- 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
} bsent attending the funeral 
a relative. 
Senator from Montana [Mr. 
V ELER| is absent on official business. 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
PAILEY the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FuLericut], the Senator from 


Py 


rom Illi 


f) 
ft 
S 


t] 


n¢ 
a 


nnsylvania [Mr. 
nois [Mr. Lucas 
om Texas {[Mr. 
m Louisiana [Mr. 
1ator from Oklahoma 
e absent 
Ss and public business 
lelr respective States. 
Mr. WHITE 


ota |[Mr. BALu] is abs 
death in his family. 
The Senator from 
coKS], the Senator 


Mr. WuHerry], and the 


N\A 
AVA oh 


achusetts [Mr. Sau 


‘osent on official busines 


DEN 


, 
} 1 lace 
i ae 2 


The Senator from Mich 
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The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], and the Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. WILLIS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck 
the Senator from Minnesota [ Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOCPER] are detained on cfficial 
business. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempcre. Six- 
ty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWartT] 
for himself and other Sonators to the 
bill H. R. 2625. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Yesterday, during the 
debate, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] suggested that the a ee 
be inserted before the word “vessels” i 
line 4, on page 2, of the vedenthed C psserllir 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. The Senator from Tennessee 
is willing to accept that modification, and 
I suggest that it be made now so as to 
make the record clear. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam willing to make 
the modification suggested. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] made the sugges- 
tion yesterday. 

Mr. WALSH. The modification will be 
made in line 4, on page 2, to insert the 
word “combat” before the word “vessels.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the rigiit to 
modify his amendment accordingly. 


Mr. STEWART. That modification is 
accentable. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Presid nt, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from West Virginia will yield to the Sen- 


ator from Tenne , so the Senator from 
Tennessee may at this time read to the 
Senate his amendment, as modified, in 
line with the statements which have just 
been made. Several changes have been 
made in the amendment since it was first 
offered, and it would be well if the Senate 
were advised of the language the Senator 
from Tennessee now proposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield for that 
purpose, Mr. Pre sident. I intended to 
read the amendment as it now is, but I 
am glad to have the ‘janie from Ten- 
nessee do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I will 
say for the benefit of the acting majority 
leader that eal was placed on the desk 
of each Senator this morning a reprint 
of the ame aan nt with all the modifica- 
tions that were accepted yesterday. I 
shall be glad to read the amendment in 
its present form, or ask that it be read 
at the desk, if thet is considered to be 
necessary. There will be no change in 
the amendment which now is printed and 


sssee 
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the word “vc ’ in line 4, on page 2. 
That is the modification to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts Mr. 
WALSH]! referred, as being in line with 
the suggestion made by the nator from 
Chio [Mr. Tart] yesterday. am willing 


and I un- 
‘ues who jcined 
amendment 


to accept tnat modific aie 
derstand that my collea; 
with me in cffering the 


are 
agreeable to the modification. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 


the Senator from Alabama is anxious to 
have the amendment as it now stands 
read, let me say that I intend to read it 
at the beginning of my statement. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator intends to 
read the amendment, I shall not ask to 
have it read. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
for several days we have discussed the 
extension of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, and particularly an amend- 
ment to it which deals with the training 
of 18-year-old inductees. The amend- 
ment which we are now considering, in 
its present form, reads as follows: 

Sec. —. Section 3 (a) of such act 
amended. is hereby amended by str 
the period at the end thereof and inser 
in leu thereof a colon and the following 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the 
land or naval forces under the provisions 
of this act shall be ordered into actual 
bat service until after he has been given 
at least 6 months of military training of such 
character and to the extent iry to pre- 
pare such inductee for combat duty; this 
proviso shall not be construed as prevent 


as 
iking out 


ting 


com- 


necess 


ine 


the assignment of enlisted men of the Navy 
or Coast Guard and the reserve components 
thereof to duty for training on combat ves- 
sels of the Navy or Coast Guard and at naval 
bases be yond the continental limits of the 
United States.” 

To me the language of the amendment 
is quite clear. Its meaning issimple. A 
fixed limitation would be placed upon 
the military and naval authorities with 


respect to inductees under 
at least 6 months’ training before they 
are ordered into combat rvice. The 
reason for legislation upon this particu- 
lar subject is that the military itself has 
changed its policy. Later I intend to 
go back and briefly summarize the his- 
tory of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act, but suffice it to say that as re- 
cently as June 7, 1944, General McNar- 
ney, Assistant Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and then, I believe, the Acting Chief of 

taff, announced publicly that 


19, requiring 


The Army today is not sending men under 
19 years of age assigned to the infantry for 


overseas service. 


Later that policy was revised to in- 
clude men assigned to the armored 
forces. So in June 1944 it was the pol- 


icy of the War Department that no boy 
undcr 19 years of age was sent into the 
infantry as a replacement, and no boy 
under 19 years of age was placed in an 
armored division. 

Then, on December 7, 1944, 
son, the Under Secretary of 
a public statement revoking that p 
In War Time 
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publication of the War Department, pub- 
lished at the direction of the Secretary 
of War, we find this item on page 2 of 
the issue of December 8, 1944: 

The necessity for Infantry and armored- 


force replacements has forced the Army to 
change its policy of withholding men under 
19 years of age from active battle fronts, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
disclosed in his press conference yesterday. 
The Under Secretary stated, however, that 
8 months, including his period of training, 
intervened between a man’s induction into 
the Army and his going into combat. Under 
no circumstances is a soldier sent into an 
active sector until he has received adequate 
training, and examinations have proved his 
physical condition equal to the hardships of 


combat service. 


Thus, we see that in June the Acting 
Chief of Staff of the Army made the 
public announcement that no boy under 
19 years of age was being sent into com- 
bat as an Infantry replacement, and 
later that none were being sent into the 
armored forces. Then, in December, we 
see the War Department changing that 
policy. The policy stated in the item 
which I have just read, namely, that 8 
months elapsed between the time of in- 
duction and going into battle, has not 
been followed, and has not be complied 
with in all cases, as stated in this press 
release. I intend to bring out that fact 
by individual cases. 

Mr. President, legislation upon the 
subject of training is nothing new. 
There is nothing novel in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our Government is the only 
one of the Allied governments, with the 
possible exception of China, which has 
not legislated upon this very subject. 

Great Britain has a definite provision 
in its draft law that no boy shall be 
sent out of the British Isles in any de- 
partment of the service until he is 18 
years and 6 months old—not that he 
shall have 6 months’ training but that 
he shall not be sent out of the British 
Isles, even for training elsewhere, until 
he is 18 years and 6 months of age. 

In Canada the boys are not sent out 
until they are 19 years of age. Moreover, 
up until last December, they did not go 
abroad to fight the enemy in Europe un- 
less they volunteered to do so. It is in- 
teresting to note that when that policy 
was changed, even as’ late as December 
1944, the number of the contingent sent 
abroad was fixed by statute at 16,009. 

No boy may leave Australia for service 
abroad until he is 19 years of age. 

In New Zealand, which is one of our 
allies, no boy may leave the shores of his 
country to fight a foreign enemy until he 
is 21 years of age. 

Russia's conscription act fixes the ages 
between 19 and 50. It is possible that 
Russia has called up boys under 19; but 
Russia was invaded. Her land was being 
marched over. She grabbed anyone she 
could to fight in defense of her terri- 
tory. Russia armed her defenders in any 
way they could be armed: but she had a 
fixed policy of law as to the age of those 
who might be sent into combat. 

The United States alone, of all the 
Allied countries, has not taken such a 
step. So the legislation proposed is not 
novel, Mr. President. It is rather novel 
that we have not acted before. I believe 
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that this Government owes a duty to 
those whom it has called into service to 
take as much action for their protection 
as the government of any of Allied coun- 
tries has taken. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I am in hearty accord with 
the proposed amendment, and I expect 
to vote for it; but I wonder why the 
words “under 19 years of age” were in- 
cluded. Should there not be a require- 
ment that 6 months’ training be given 
every inductee, regardless of his age? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The question is 
very definitely a fair one. So far as I 
am concerned, I believe that any induc- 
tee of any age should be given 6 months’ 
training. But I wish to point out that, 
as a practical matter, most of the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who will be 
brought into service in the armed forces 
by way of induction from now on prob- 
ably will be of the 18-year-old class. 
Also, I am thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that often there is a consider- 
able difference between the development 
of an 18-year-old boy and that of a 19- 
year-old boy. Of course, that is not 
always so; but boys in their late teens 
develop rapidly. I believe the average 
boy 19 years old is much more mature, 
both physically and mentally, than the 
average 18-year-old boy. The training 
which is given such a boy after he is 
inducted is for the purpose of equipping 
him to be a good fighter and at the same 
time to take care of himself, because a 
wounded or dead soldier is not effective 
in fighting for the cause of his country. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion to the effect that the thing to 
do is to give these inductees some basic 
training for a few weeks, by which they 
may get acquainted with their guns, and 
then finish their training in actual bat- 
tle, beside seasoned troops. First, let me 
point out that today soldiers very seldom 
go into battle in mass formation. Usu- 
ally they are scattered or are fighting in 
small groups, sometimes groups com- 
posed of only two men. I am not very 
much impressed with the idea of giving 
a boy a small amount of training to 
begin with and then sending him into 
combat beside a seasoned soldier, be- 
cause under such circumstances not only 
would he be a menace to himself, but he 
would be a menace to the seasoned, 
trained trooper who would have to look 
out for him. 

This subject first came up at the time 
when the Senate was considering the ex- 
tension or amendment of the Selective 
Training and Service Act to include 18- 
year-old and 19-year-old boys. That 
was in October 1942. At that time the 
same subject we are discussing today 
was debated. I wish to point out that in 
the Senate it was agreed that no boy 
under 20 years of age should be sent 
abroad until he had received a year’s 
training. That pclicy was adopted by 
the Senate in 1942. Provision for it was 
taken out of the bill in conference. 
Then, as now, the military leader's begged 
that no restrictions be placed upon them, 
but at that time the Senate felt that a 
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restriction should be placed upon them 
and the Senate so acted. : 

Today we are only requesting that 
these young men be given at least 6 
months’ training before they are placed 
in actual combat, and that the 6 month’ 
training be given anywhere, so long as j; 
is effective and will train them to be 
good fighters and enable them to take 
care of themselves, 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I believe I have a 
thought which will appeal to the Sena- 
tor. The pending amendment reads in 
part as follows: 

And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of t 
act shall be ordered into actual combat 
service. 


A few minutes ago the Senator made a 
very fine point in regard to Russia. I 
think his position is extremely well 
taken. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
ator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I believe the amend- 
ment will receive much more endorse- 
ment if its sponsors adopt the suggestion 
I am about to make. Of course, Russia 
called upon her boys and her women, 
and we would call upon our boys or our 
women or anyone else in this country to 
defend this Nation if it were attacked 
and if the combat were brought to our 
shores. 

So I suggest that the amendment be 
modified at that point so as to read: 

Shall be ordered into actual combat service 


outside the territorial limits of the United 
States. 


Such a modification would provide for 
any eventualities in case our Nation were 
attacked. Of course, today we do not 
expect it to be attacked. However, under 
the modification I have suggested, if it 
were attacked any 18-year-old boy or 
anyone else who had received any kind 
of training could be ordered by the mili- 
tary leaders into actual service. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
tor for presenting the suggestion; but, 
with all due deference to him, I do no! 
think it is necessary to include in the 
amendment the words he has suggested, 
because regardless of any law whic! 
might be enacted, if this country were 
invaded the result would be the same as 
that which occurred in Russia, namely, 
we would call into the service everyone 
who could bear arms, regardless of age. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wonder’ whether 
there would be any real objection to in- 
cluding in the amendment the words I 
have suggested, and thus showing clearly 
what we havein mind. The addition, in 
my opinion, would be most worth while 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I myself have no 
objection to it, but I would wish to confer 
with other Senators before agreeing to 
include it. 

Mr. HAWKES. I earnestly suggest 
that the Senator seriously consider its 
inclusion, because I believe it would im- 
prove the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the suggestion. 


I thank the Sen- 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is an 
assumption upon the part of the Sen- 
ator. There have been many 18-year- 
old boys, and even younger ones, who 
volunteered in this war and were killed. 
Boys are still volunteering in the Navy 
service, as I understand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
know of any boys 18 years old who volun- 
teered in the Army? 

Mr. LUCAS. They are inducted after 


they are 18, but I raise the point in con-, 


nection with the letter the Senator has 
read whether or not the boys might not 
have been volunteers, and then the ques- 
tion arises as to how much training they 
had. The letter does not say anything 
about the training the boys had. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; the letter does 
not say anything about the training, but 
if a boy cannot enter the Army until he 
is 18 and he is killed before he is 1814, 
we can pretty well know that he did not 
have 6 months’ training. 

I have here a letter from Iowa which 
states that a boy who received 12 weeks’ 
training was killed when he was 18 years 
of age. I desire to read the letter: 

I’m glad for the stand you take in defense 
of the 18-year-old boys. It is too late to 
save my son. He was 18 last August. After 
only 12 weeks’ training in the Infantry he was 
sent across the last of January, landing Feb- 
ruary 2, and was killed in the front lines in 
Germany on March 5. 


I have before me the case of an 18- 
year-old California boy who received 14 
weeks’ training and was then sent into 
combat and killed. 

Here is a case from the State of Illinois 
of another 18-year-old boy who had 14 
weeks’ training in the Infantry and then 
was sent into combat. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President 

‘the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ELLENDER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it that Eng- 
land and Canada and New Zealand and 
Australia prohibit their boys from going 
into combat duty until, in some in- 
stances, they are as old as 21? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the case 





I yield to the Sen- 


in New Zealand. 
Mr. CAPEHAR What is the reason 
for it? 


Mr. REVERCOMB. The reason for it 
is that the legislative bodies of those 
countries and their governments feel 
that boys of such tender years are rather 
immature and ought to be trained. I 
assign that as the reason, and certainly 
that is the best reason that could be ad- 
vanced. They feel that they owe to their 
own people some consideration; they 
feel that they owe to the boys whom they 
have called up for battle duty the con- 
sideration of keeping them at home until 
they are properly trained and sufficiently 
mature to go out and fight and be able to 
protect themselves and others around 
them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield further 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Why should our 
boys be asked to do something that the 
English, the Canadian, the Australian, 
and the New Zealand boys are not asked 


to do? What do we have that they do 
not have? 
Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel that we 


should not ask anything of our boys that 
the Governments of our Allied countries 
are not asking of theirs. I think it is 
a great wrong, and I believe it goes be- 
yond the question of letting the military 
fight the war, for we owe and we must, 
even at this late day, give to the boys 
of this country and to all our people the 
protection which this Government that 
represents them should give them. 

Returning to some of the cases tha* 
have been called to my attention, I have 
from Indiana the cases of 3 boys 18 years 
old, members of the same school class, 
who have been killed. I read from the 
letter. 

In the last month we have lost three 18- 
year-old boys of our community. Two of 
those boys stood on our commencement day 
platform last year. These boys were too 
young for combat duty. 


The writers of that letter were not 
talking about their own sons; they were 
talking about other boys of their com- 
munity. 

I do not make an appeal, Mr. President, 
upon the ground of sentiment—though, 
if it is sentiment, it is a good one—but I 
appeal to you upon the ground of fair- 
ness to our American boys. I do not 
want them placed in a position where 
they are going to be made the victims, 
or the goats, so to speak, of a legislative 
situation in the allied countries. Fur- 
thermore I make the appeal not only for 
the green trooper, but I make it for the 
trained man with whom the 18-year-old 
youth is sent into combat, and who as- 
sumes another risk when he attempts 
to look out for and protect the new boy. 

The statement has been made that 
8 months elapse between the time of his 
induction and the time he enters battle. 
I have here the case from Ashtabula, 
Ohio, of an 18-year-old boy who was 
killed 5 months after his induction. 
There was no 8 months’ period there. 

With all respect to the great military 
leaders of our country, I say to you, Mr. 
President, that the time has come when 
the people, and particularly the boys who 
are inducted, have a right to look to their 
Government to protect them equally with 
those alongside whom they fight. Of 
course, in time of war the military 
leaders will conduct the war; we look to 
them and we lean upon them to do it; 
but the time has not come when we 
should turn over the civil policies of the 
Government to the military of this coun- 
try, however much we may respect them. 
The young men of the country are taken 
under an edict, a law, of the Congress; 
and if we have the duty to call them into 
service, we also have the duty to say that 
they shall receive adequate training 
when they are called. 

There was circulated around the coun- 
try some weeks ago a picture which ap- 
peared apparently in many newspapers 
throughout the United States, because 
the same picture was cut out and sent to 
me from various cities and towns. I 
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have it here. It is a picture of two Gay. 
man boys. The title is “Teen-a 
Nazis,” and then it is stated: 

These two boys, 17 (left) and 18, were ) 
of the troops thrown up against Field \ar- 
shal Montgomery’s men after they gs; i 
the Rhine. Both boys went into combat 
less than 12 weeks of preliminary trai: 


Mr. President, that was given to 
American public and given to us to sh, 
us, to hold up before us the situation 
the enemy, to shock us into knowing } 
little training the enemy were givin 
their teen-age boys. 

We have been guilty of the same 
fense. Those German boys were fic! 
ing on their native soil; they were callec 
it is said; and here we have cases 0 
American boys being shipped abroad ¢, 
fight with 12 weeks’ training, some being 
killed before they are 18!% years of ; 

I submit, and I submit in all earn: 
ness, that the time has come when « 
own people have a right to look to thei: 
Government for action in this matter. 
Six months is certainly a short enouch 
time. Our own General Staff, announce 
ing through the Deputy Chief of Staff 
only last June, said that the policy of 
the Army was not to send in an infantry 
replacement under 19 years of age, anc 
the policy of the Army was not to sen 
into combat in the armored division 
anyone less than 19 years of age. That 
was the policy of the Army. If it was 
sound then, it is sound now. If they had 
that consideration for the young 18- 
year-old, if they felt that he was not 
good trooper until he was 19, the same 
course of reasoning applies today, and 
he is not a seasoned enough soldier to be 
used now. 

Without further argument in tl! 
cause, for further argument is not n: 
essary, I say that the time is now at hand 
for America to act in this serious matt: 
and to put upon our military, into whos 
hands we place these boys, the duty o! 
training them for a fixed period. Né 
yet has there been any reason, I car 
not what the situation may have been 
for sending green, untrained troops o! 
America into battle. 

I know the zeal with which milit 
men lead. They are there to fight. | 
have heard generals speak of soldiers ‘ 
“bodies,” saying, “We want so man 
bodies.” I do not like that referenc 
Perhaps they have to be hardened, | 
you and I, Mr. President, owe the defin: 
obligation to these boys to see that th 
do receive adequate training. And even 
the military themselves said they wer 
not putting them into the infantry and 
the armored divisions until they were 19 
years of age, but they are, we find, no 
violating that policy. I say that if they 
once adopted that policy as a good one 
it is just as good now. Certainly we ar 
not going too far when we ask for a min- 
imum training of 6 months. 

We still have a representative govern- 
ment in America; we still have our great 
Republic; our people still speak through 
their selected representatives, in war as 
well as in time of peace, and when the 
time comes for us to act upon a subject 
of this kind, the representatives of the 
people will do it with courage, without 
hysteria, with soundness. Again I say, 

























Mr. HILL. 


a 


Mr, HILL 


ident, that the time is here, on 

when Congress must act if we 

nerform our duty toward the 

: we have call d up for 
id most cs srous service 

» placed on any -itizen. 

LL. Mr. Preside nk I suggest 
of a quorum. 

RESIDING OFFICER. The 


ul the roll. 


1 boys 


f Clerk called the roll, and the 

‘ > a ea to Ut 
t M lock 
I h 
] es O’Daniel 
J n C'Mi ni 
Hi ( r I ¥ 
Hil Radclifie 
Hoey Reed 
Johnson, Colo. I ercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Ki e Pu l 
La Follette Fhipstead 
Lu Smith 
M Ca) n Stewart 
McClellan Patt 
McFarland raylor 
McKellar Thomas, Okla 
McMahon Tunnell 
Ma l n Tydings 
Maybank Walsh 
Millikin White 
Mitchell Wiley 
Morse Wiison 


PRESIDING OFFICER. S5ixty- 
tors having answered to their 
a quorum is present. 
uestion is on agreeing to the 
ndment, as modified, offered by the 
or from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] 
himself and other Senators. 
Mr. President, as I 
e the amendment now pending, 
h has been modified by the Walsh 


ex- 


1dment, it seems that men 18 years 
e who are drafted into the Army 
ld have to have the 6 months’ train- 
but that men who volunteer to go 
Marine Corps or those who are 
Navy or in the Coast Guard or 
reserve components thereof. would 


training. 
akes discrimination 


have to have 6 months’ 
ihe amendment m 


veen the marines on the one hand 
l » Army on the other. The dis- 
ins ation is between men who are 18 


rs of age and those who are 17 years 
e, because the amendment would 
only to 18-vear-olds in the Army, 
eas we know there are many men 
o enlist in the Navy and in the Marine 
ps who are 17 years of age, and the 
ndment would not apply to them. 
Ir. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
tor yield? 
I yield. 
ir. WALSH As I 
dment, 


interpret the 
as to those who are drafted 


to ‘the Marine Corps cr into the Coast 


rd—if there are any drafted into the 

t Guard—the Navy will be obliged 
prevent them from being sent into 
inary combat for 6 months. In other 
, the Marine Corps draftees and 
Coast Guard draftees will be treated 
ame as the Army men who are un- 
18 years of age. The amendment 
posed by me would permit the Navy 


) put enlisted men in the Navy person- 


! or in the Coast Guard on vessels, to 


not been in the service 6 months. 
nendment is agreed to, I do not think 
‘cre would be any distinction between 


trained on vessels, though they have 
If the 
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the draftees in the Marvine Corps and in 
the Coast Guard and the draftees in the 
Army. 

fr. HILL. Mr. Presi ider nt, as the Sen- 
ator knows, and it is c rtainly my in- 
formation, practically all 1th e men who go 
into the Marines are volunt eers. Today 
the Navy is obtaining half its new incre- 
ment of personnel by voluntecring. As 
we know, many if not most of the men 


who are volunteering art 17 years cf age. 

Mr. President, to show the inconsist- 
ency of this kind of legislation, that is, 
of Congress trying to do a thi of this 
kind, by the amendment we would say 
th: it a man who is 18 years of age must 
have at least 6 mon hs’ training, whereas 
for the man who is 17 yeers of age we 
p! egg on aga whatever. 

Mr. ae Mr. President, will the 
Senator y a 


Nn 
Mr. LL. I yield. 

™Tr,. WALSI Of course 
“reument is made against the original 
emendment which would apply to both 
the Army and the Navy. Those who 
volunteer into the Army are not subject 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Of course 
knows that the Army is not now taking 
men who volunteer. All the men who 
now come into the Army come in through 
the Selective Service. I think the 
Marines are getting practically all their 
men by voluntary enlistment. I think 
the Coast Guard has gotten most of its 
men, if not all of them, by enlistment. 
The Navy, according to the figures which 
I have, which I am sure are correct, is 
getting about half its men by enlistment 
Remember that most of these men who 
are coming in by enlistment are under 
18. They are 17-year-old boys. 

If we adopt the amendment we shall be 
in the position of saying that we want to 
throw this protection around the 18- 


‘ s 
the Senator’s 


the Senator 


year-old to be sure that he receives 6 
months’ training, but so far as the 1T7- 
year-old is concerned we do nothing 


about him at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the argument of 
the Senator is correct. The purpose of 
the modification suggested by me is to 
prevent the amendment being so inter- 
preted that the Navy would be precluded 
from training its men on vessels. The 
amendment is applicable to the Navy. 
Of course, the Navy would be even better 
protected from this amendment if the 
words “or Navy” in the first clause of 
the amendment as originally presented 
were stricken out. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, what the 
Senator is seeking to do is to take the 
Navy out from under this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. HILL. Toa very large 
is the purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. That is the purpose of the 
modification suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It is to prevent the 
Navy from being denied the right to place 
upon a Vessel for training a boy who has 
enlisted or volunteered. The amend- 
ment would not exempt the marines or 
Seabees, because they do the same kind 
of work the Army does. They would 
not come under this amendment. Only 
those who are training on ships would be 
excepted. 


> extent that 


Mr. HILL. The Senator realizes, of 
course, that under the terms of the 
amendment, all marines and all Seabees 
who have entered the service as volun- 


teers would not come under the amend- 

ment. 
Mr. W 

would 


ALSH. In my cpinion th 








Mr. HILL. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to the language of the amend- 
m , Which very clearly shows that they 
wi d not come under the t 1S Of ft ’ 
emendment It must be remembered 
that this whole bill is an amendment to 
the Selective Training and Service Act. 
That is the act which Congress enacted 
to craft men into the armed for be 
invite the Sonator’s attention to the lan- 

u Ol th ; n i nt 

4 in y fur t YY 
19 rs ¢ e wh Ss l é l 
or naval forces unde é ( 3 
e 

That means the Scl ive Trair d 
Service Act. 


Mr. WALSH. That 
fr. HILL. The act 


shall be ordered into actual coml rv- 


is true. 


continues? 


ice until after he has been given at | t 6 
months of military trainiz - 
Cf course, under that language, any 


man who volunteers to go into the Ma- 


rines, the Navy, the Seabees, or the 
Coast Guard would not come under the 
inhibition which the amendment pre- 


scribes. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. HILL. Because he would nt 
under the provisions of the Sciective 
Training and Service Act. 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. So we have the very dis- 
crimination to which I am calling atten- 
tion. The only men who would be 
fected by the amendment would be men 
18 years of age who were drafted into 
the Army. Men who volunteered for the 
Seabees, the Marines, or the 


That is true 


come 


al- 


Navy, the 
yoast Gt lard, many thousands of them 
being 17 years of age, would not come 
under the terms of the amendment 

Mr. WALSH. That is my undersiand- 
ing. 

Mr. HILL. So we find a discrimina- 


tion between boys d and those 
18 years old. 

Mr. WALSH. All that would be 
complished by the modification which I 
have suggested would be that the Navy 
would be permitted to train, on vessels, 
those under the age limit specified in 
the amendment who ente “ie the service 
of the Navy. If they should happen to 
be on a vessel which Repenr engaged in 
combat, the Navy could not be charged 
with ordering them into combat. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator says is 
the heart of the whole thing. I under- 
stand that the Senator construes the 
language to mean drafted men as well 
as those who voluntarily enlist. Am I 
correct in that interpretation? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct 

Mr. HILL. The modification sug- 
gested by the Senator would take the 
Navy and the Coast Guard out from un- 
der the amendment. I believe that would 
be its practical effect. So far as the 
marines are concerned, inasmuch as the 
personnel of the marines has been built 


17 years ol 


ac- 








oil 


up by voluntary enlistment, the marines 
would not be affected either. So what 
do we find? When we carefully examine 
the amendment, we find that it applies 
only to boys in the Army who are 18 
years old. Because of the language of 
the amendment, and because of the mod- 
ification suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, the Seabees, and the 
Marines, to all intents and purposes, 
would be taken out from under the 
amendment; and we find discrimination 
between the Army on the one hand, and 
the Navy, the Seabees, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard on the other hand. 

We find a further discrimination, in 
that the amendment would apply only to 
those who are 18 years old, whereas there 
would be no application to those who are 
younger than 18. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, the 
amendment would apply to draftees who 
are inducted into the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, within these age limits, and 
Such 
men are not trained on vessels. Person- 
ally, I feel that a marine, who is trained 
for land combat, as a soldier is trained, 
and a Seabee, who is trained as a soldier 
is trained, should be treated in the same 
way as Army draftees are treated. To 
repeat, the purpose of my amendment is 
to assure the Navy the right to place 
upon vessels enlisted men who are to be 
trained for sea duty. 

Mr. HILL. I suppose the Senator is 
correct. A Coast Guard man who is not 
to be used on a vessel would not be 
trained on a vessel. He would not, there- 
fore, go into combat as a Coast Guard 
man. I do not know how a Coast Guard 
man would go into combat, except on a 
vessel of some kind. He might be sta- 
tioned at some land base, and there 
might be an attack by enemy airplanes, 
and he might be called upon to man an 
antiaircraft gun. However, the practical 
effect of the amendment is to take the 
Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard, and 
the Seabees out from under the inhibi- 
tions of the amendment, because they are 
made up of men who voluntarily enlist. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
made the argument that this provision 
should apply to enlistees, and particu- 
larly to those who enlist in the Navy at 
17 years of age. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator must not put 
words in my mouth, because that thought 
isnotin my mind. Iam not making that 
appeal, because I am against the whole 
theory of the amendment. I am calling 
attention to the discrimination which 
would exist under the terms of the 
amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the amendment 
were changed so as to apply to all per- 
sons, whether inducted at the command 
of the Government, or whether they en- 
list with the consent of their parents, 
would the Senator support the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL. I certainly would not sup- 
port the amendment, because I am op- 
posed to the whole proposition embodied 
in the amendment. I am opposed to the 
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Congress at this time trying to write into 
the law any kind of inhibition such as 
that embodied in the amendment. I be- 
lieve that we should continue to allow 
General Marshall and the officials of the 
War Department to operate the Army, 
as they have been operating it in the past. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
the 17-year-old enlistees, the Senator 
realizes that they cannot enlist unless 
they have the consent of their parents, 
who, better than anyone else, know as to 
their maturity and know the kind of boys 
they are permitting to enter the service. 
They know better than anyone else 
whether or not they can fit into the train- 
ing which is being offered. 

Furthermore, with respect to the 
Marines, I quote from a letter which the 
able Senator from Alabama placed in 
the Recorp on April 23, 1945. The letter 
was written by Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal. 

As to the Marine Corps, it is the present 
practice, even under the extreme combat 
pressure and high casualties encountered, to 
afford recruits 5 months’ training in the 
United States and further training in a 
combat unit on the advanced fronts which 
is in preparation for future operations. 


Mr. HILL. That is exactly right. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As a practical 
matter, no wrong is done the marines. 

Mr. HILL. So far as the marines are 
concerned, the Secretary says that they 
are given 5 months’ training in the 
United States. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would make it mandatory that they 
shall not go into combat until they have 
had at least 6 months of training. How- 
ever, I do not think the amendment 
would apply to the marines. The ma- 
rines are largely made up of personnel 
who volunteered, rather than of those 
who were drafted under the Selective 
Training and Service Act. Under the 
language of the amendment as it now 
stands, with the Walsh proviso, I think 
the Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard, 
and the Seabees, according to my way 
of thinking, are fairly well taken care 
of. For all practical purposes, I think 
they are outside the scope of the amend- 
ment. I wish to congratulate my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who always is so able and so 
diligent in behalf of the Navy. Today 
we have the mightiest Navy the mind of 
man ever dreamed of, and there has been 
no greater friend and no greater builder 
of our Navy than the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Icongratulatehim. On this very 
bill I think he has rendered the Navy a 
great service. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator’s gracious 
compliment is sincerely appreciated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join in the 
statement made about the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

With respect to the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama that the amend- 
ment would prevent such inductees from 
being placed in units abroad, I wish to 
say there is nothing in the amendment 
which states where they shall be trained. 
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The only prohibition is that they shajy 
not be sent into combat until they hay 
had 6 months’ training. 

Further, let me say that I do not ax; 
with the interpretation placed upon t) 
amendment by my able friend, name}, 
that it does not apply to the Marine 
Corps or to the Navy or to the Cog 
Guard. It simply says, in substance, yn- 
der the modification offered by the Son 
ator from Massachusetts, as I understand 
it, that boys in the Navy may contin 
to be trained aboard ship. That is 
it says. . 

Mr. HILL. But the Senator will aq- 
mit, will he not, that it would not a; 
to a marine who voluntarily entered | 
service? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; as to a vol- 
unteer, that is correct at the present 
time. 

Mr. HILL. And does not the Senato; 
know that today practically all tho 
the Marine Corps have entered that ; 
ice by way of voluntary enlistment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not all the per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. HILL. Practically all of th 
have. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to ask 
a question of the Presiding Officer or t} 
distinguished junior Senator from Ala- 
bama. Has the word “combat” 
accepted as a part of the Walsh amend- 
ment or modification on page 2, in line 4? 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that the authors of the amendment ac- 
cepted that word and modified thei: 
amendment to include it, as they had a 
right todo. As che Senator knows, when 
an amendment is offered on the floor, 
until the yeas and nays have been ordered 
on it the authors of the amendment have 
a right to modify it in any way they may 
see fit. It is my understanding that the 
amendment has been modified by its 
authors to include the word “combat.” 
In fact, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. STewarT], one of 
the authors of the amendment, so stated 
on the floor of the Senate earlier in the 
day. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So we now have 3a 
prohibition against placing any Navy en- 
listed man on a combat vessel until afte! 
he has had 6 months’ training. 

Mr. HILL. No, no. The very purpos 
of the proviso was to do the opposil 
The very purpose of the proviso was to 
do the exact contrary, namely, to perm)! 
the Navy men, whether they were in- 
ducted or whether they volunt:rily en 
listed, to go on a combat vessel befo! 
they had had 6 months’ training. That 
was the purpose of the proviso. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But now we have 
just the reverse of that, if the amend- 
ment is adopted, namely, that they can- 
not go on a combat vessel. 

Mr. HILL. No. If the amendment i: 
adopted, they can go on a combat vesse! 
That is what I was calling attention to 
In other words today the amendment is 
so very discriminatory. What it has 
done, for all practical purposes, is to 
take the Navy, practically all the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines and the Sea- 
bees out from under its provisions, leav- 


ve 


ais 


aye 


been 























rin its scope only those in the 
1e land forces. 
MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
itor yield further? 
HILL. I yield. 
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MURDCCK. The amendment has 
hanged so often and so rapidly that 
‘not been able to keep up with it. 
‘onator now takes the position that 
of the fact that an enlisted 
n in the Navy has not received 6 
+ns’ training, he can nevertheless be 
ned to duty on a combat vessel. 

» HILL. Thatis correct. The Sen- 
will observe the following language 


proviso shall not be construed— 


eS 


+} 
ui 


And the proviso referred to is tha 
ppearing on page 1 of the amend- 
Mr. MURDOCK. I understand. 
HILL. At that point we find the 
wing language: 
proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
» the assignment of enlisted men of 
Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
ponents thereof to duty for training cn 
vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard 
naval bases beyond the continental 
of the United States. 





The whole purpose of the amendment 
ithe very reason why I congratulated 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the Committce 
on Naval Affairs, so warmly and so heart- 
y was that I feel he has taken the Navy 
out from under the operation of the 
amendment. 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
he Senator yield to me? 
Mr. Hil.L. I should like to say a fur- 
ther word, and then I shall be delighted 
to yield to my friend the Senator from 
Scuth Carolina. 
Mr. President, this is exactly what the 
authors of the amendment have done 
when they modified their amendment to 
include the Walsh amendment: The mod- 
ified amendment now provides that when 
man in the Navy completes his koot 
aining—training of 15 weeks or 17 
ks, or whatever it may be—he then 
can be placed on a combat vessel, where 
his training can be continued. That is 
what we have done with respect to the 
But the amendment, if it is 
adopted as it now reads, would have us 
y, “When the Navy men have finished 
heir koot training, we will let them get 
ir team training on a combat vessel, 
here they will have to fight and _ piay 
their part. But the men in the Army, 
ho get their basic training in 15 to 17 
weeks, cannot join a combat division, 
uey cannot go into a corresponding com- 
bat unit ef the Army, but they must wait. 
rhey will be held back. If they finish 
(heir basic training in 15 or 17 weeks, they 
must Wait until 6 months have expired, 
Tore We will permit them to go on a 
‘cam and get team training and be where 
hey can learn to play their part.” 
That is all the pending amendment 
ans, and that shows the fallacy of 
» amendment. 
_Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
’ Senator yield to me? 


Afr 


Mi. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 


Navy. 


1 


ry 
iTi¢ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I previously promised to 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, so I shall yield to him at this time, 
if the Senator from Utah will please 
wait. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 


Mr. HILL. I now yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 


able junior Senator from Alabama has 
well spoken of the punitive feature of 
the amendment, if I may so term it, in 
other words, the part of the amendment 
which would penalize the Army. The 
other branches of our armed forces would 
be exempted. It has been my belief for 
some time that the Army has been pe- 
nalized in other ways. I should like to 
ask the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama if it is not a fact that 
young men of 17 are permitted, if they 
so desire, to enlist in the Navy, the 
Marines, or the Coast Guard, but they 


are prohibited from enlisting in the 
Army. 
Mr. HILL. That is correct: today 


they cannot enlist in the Army. The 
Army is taking no voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The amendment 
would also fail to prevent service on com- 
bat vessels by young men of 17 who vol- 
untarily enlisted in the Navy, the 
Marines, or the Coast Guard. They 
could be assigned to combat vessels for 
further training after they had com- 
pleted their boot training; if they vol- 
unteered for service in such units when 
they were 17 years of age, they likewise 
could go on such combat ships. 

Mr. HILL. Ofcourse. They go right 
on the combat vessels. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That situation 
serves to bring to the attention of the 
Committee on Military Affairs the fact 
that one of the most serious troubles the 
Army has had in providing sufficient 
training for the 18-year-old boys and 
one of the serious situations with which 
the Army has been faced is that so many 
boys 17 years of age, who would have 
joined the Army when they became 18 
years of age, have volunteered to join 
the Navy or the Marine Corps, or the 
Coast Guard, and thus they were not 
available tothe Army. The average man 
in the Army is definitely older than the 
average man in the Navy, the Marines, 
or the Coast Guard. The great difiiculty 
for those administering the Army during 
the war has been to obtain young men, 
because of the advantage the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Coast Guard have had 
by way of voluntary enlistments. 

The pending emendment, if adopted, 
would further penalize the Army. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. The Army is not accepting vol- 
untary enlistments and is not inducting 
any men under 18 vears of ag The 
Navy has obtained all the men it needs. 
As we all know, thousands of men have 
entered the Navy. We have now 
reached the situation where we are 
asked to allow the Navy to carry out its 


dtd 


progrem of training but to deny the 
Army a Similar right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mir. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In order 
to keep the record straight, let us note 
here that men under 18 years of age may 
enlist in the Army. That fact is con- 
trary to the statements which have been 
made here. 

Mr. HILL. It has been my under- 
standing that the Army has not bee 
accepting any voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no law denying the Army the privilege of 
taking volunteers. If they are not tak- 
ing them, the choice is theirs. Volun- 
teers are actually accepted in the Air 
Corps. 

Mr. HILL. If voluntary enlistments 
are being allowed in the Air Corps 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know 
the lobby in the galleries is nodding to 
the contrary, but they are mistaken. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that the Air Corps are not accepting any 
men for voluntary service. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Some volunteers at 
the age of 17 have been accepted by the 
Air Corps for the purpose of enabiing 
them to go to college. I was told by the 
Military Affairs Committee this morning 
that volunteers were not being taken. 
But I know that some men of 17 years of 
age are enlisting in the Air Corps so that 
they may go to school. However, in 
this debate we are discussing combat 
fighting. 

Mr. HILL. The Senetor from South 
Carolina is correct. No volunteers are 
being taken for combat service. Some 
volunteers are being accepted for the 
purpose of enabling them to go to college 
for a year, or whatever the time may be. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was told some 
time ago that the training was of a pre- 
flight nature. 

Mr. HILL. So far as any voluntary 
enlistments are concerned, we know that 
we now have a backlog of air cade‘s ap- 
proximate:y 6,500 in number. However, 
at the present time voluntary enlist- 
ments are not being accepted even for 
that branch of the service. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. IT yield. 
Mr. MURDOCK. 





resident, will 


I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from Alabema 
{Mr. Hitt: in complimenting the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WALSH] in the very efficient man- 
ner in which he has taken care of the 
Navy of the United States. He has done 
an excellent job. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. 
Senator vield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I merely wish to read 
into the Reccnrp the statement which was 
made by the senior Senetor from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] yesterday. He said: 

It scems to me that naval 


. 


fery cifferent thing from Army 


President, will the 


training Is a 
training. 
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He sugeested inserting the word “com- 
bat” before the word “vessel”, and 
stated: 


I merely wanted to suggest that men could 
be placed cn combat vessels for training, 
and clearly if they are combat vessels then 
the men go on combat vessels, that is all. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I can see 
no difference between assigning a man 
in the Navy for training on a combat 
vessel and assigning a man in the Army 
for training with a division. The di- 
vision is to the Army exactly what the 
combat vessel is to the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I am surprised to hear the 
Senator make a comparison of that kind, 
because tnere is no ground for it. There 
is no basis for the comparison which he 
has made in saying that the division is to 
the Army what the naval vessel is to the 
Navy. I am glad the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] succeeded 
in having his amendment agreed to. I 
think it was a good amendment. The 
Navy does not have sufficient training 
vessels to train its men, and many of 
them must be trained on combat vessels. 
For that reason I am glad that the 
amendment as clarified was accepted. 
But when the implication is made that 
someone is obtaining a great advantage, 
that someone has sneaked something 
in here as against someone else, and 
that a discrimination has taken place, 
I wish to voice my opposition to any such 
implication, any such argument, or any 
such lack of logic. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
know why the Senator should resort to 
the use of the word “sneaked,” and state 
that something has been sneaked in here. 
Nobody has sneaked anything in here. 
Certainly there was no intention to im- 
ply that anybody had sneaked anything 
in. I congratulated the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts for what I 
thought was very fine work which he had 
done. Everything that was done was 
done in the open. It was done before 
the Senate and with the full knowledge 
of the Senate. However, I assert that a 
division of the Army is the combat unit 
of the Army in the same way that a 
combat ship is the combat unit of the 


Navy. The Navy fights with combat 
ships. The Army fights with combat 
divisions. That is the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was not only agreed to 
openly and with the approval of the 
Senate but it was also acceptable to the 
sponsors of the amendment. It was ac- 
cepted by them. 

Mr. HILL. It was accepted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
was nothing secret about it; it was done 
openly. I do not see why we should be 
called upon to congratulate any Member 
of the Senate for pulling off a smart 
stunt of that kind because there was no 
stunt about it. It was simply a neces- 
sary protection that should have been 
afforded. It was afforded, and all of us 
are very happy about it. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not in 
any way meen to imply, either directly or 
indirectly, that any stunt had been pulled 
off here. Certainly the furthest thing 
from my mind was that anything had 
been sneaked ia here. I do not like to 
hear the Senator speak in that way, be- 
cause it detracts from the credit which 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
deserves. He came here in open and 
honorable combat, and he won the day. 
He came here to do a job, and he did it 
with the approbation oi the Senate. He 
was so persuasive that he received the 
approbation of the authors of this 
amendment. He did his work well, and 
evervihing he did was done in the finest 
and most commendatory manner. Why 
the Senator from Colorado should try to 
inject the idea that the Senator from 
Massachusetts did anything other than 
that which was done in the very finest 
and best kind of a way I cannot under- 
stand. I repeat, I cannot understand it. 
I realize it may be rather painful to the 
Senator from Colorado when he consid- 
ers the discrimination which will exist 
between the Army and the Navy under 
this amendment if it is adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is not 
a matter of discrimination; it is a mat- 
ter of recognizing entirely different con- 
ditions and adapting legislation to fit the 
different conditions; it is a proper legis- 
lative adjustment. Simply because the 
Navy must be permitted to do certain 
things is no reason that the Army should 
be permitted to do them. The two are 
not on such a comparable basis that 
what is right for one must essentially be 
right for the other. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator 
from Colorado and I do not agree. If we 
agreed, then I might hope to attain at 
least some modicum of the success which 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts has attained. It is 
my firm conviction, Mr. President, that 
it is just as necessary for a man in the 
Army after he completes his 15 or 17 
weeks of boot training to get his further 
training with a division as it is for a 
man in the Navy after he has completed 
his 15 or 17 weeks’ boot training to finish 
his training on a combat vessel. When 
the Navy man is permitted to finish his 
training on a combat vessel, while the 
Army man is not permitted to finish his 
training with a division, then I say there 
is gross discrimination in the manner of 
handling the Army and the Navy; the 
Army is discriminated against and you 
seek to interfere and impose your will 
and your edict on the Army, while you 
refuse to do that so far as the Navy is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, yesterday I occupied the 
floor for some 2 or 3 hours. Ihave no dis- 
position to go back over a twice-told tale 
or to delay a vote, but I feel that I ought 
to call the attention of the Senate again 
to one or two statements which General 
Marshall made in his letter of April 17 to 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. Troms) 
Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I read this letter in full yestey. 
day. I shall not read it in full at this 
time, but I do want to call attention to 
one or two statements made by Cenera| 
Marshall. All of us know General Mar. 
shall; every Member of the Senate, 1 
think, without exception, has had some 
direct personal contact with Genera) 
Marshall. We have heard him talk: we 
have seen him at different times when 
committees of the Senate met with him. 
ferent phases. I think we must all agree 
that General Marshall is a man who is 
careful of speech, who weighs his words. 
who is always cautious, who does not ex- 
aggerate, who seeks to be sure to give 
the exact picture, and to speak the abso- 
lute truth. General Marshall says: 

I am gravely concerned over the effect of 
either of these proposals upon military op- 
erations. 


I say, Senators, that that is about as 
strong language as General Marsha!l 
couid have used; I do not think he could 
have used stronger language than to have 
said he was “gravely concerned” as to the 
effect of the pending amendments. 

Such statutory restrictions— 


He says— 


are evidently inspired by the belief that ou 
soldiers are not properly trained before bein 
assigned to combat units. The responsible 
military authorities, however, are of 
opinion that the training is adequate to the 
requirements. 

The training program is very intensive and 
equally thorough, 


Then he goes on to say: 


I have personally inspected many replace- 
ment training camps to make certain that 
the work is being conducted in the most 
efficient manner practicable. General Len: 
and now General Stilwell, give their ent 
time to the direction and supervision of th 
work, Lear in Europe and Stilwell hers 
home. 


Then General Marshall says: 


The War Department has made every pos- 
sible effort consonant with the military s 
ation to hold to a minimum the number 
18-year-olds entering combat. 


And General Marshall gives us this 
promise as to the future: 


Just as soon as the military situation will 
permit, it is the purpose of the War Depa:'- 
ment to stop shipping men overseas \ 
have not yet become 19 years of age, and I 
am hopeful that this condition will develop 
in the near future. 


Mr. President, having read those ex- 
tracts from the letter of General Mar- 
shall to the Senator from Utah [|M) 
Tuomas], I should like at this point to 
read two extracts from a letter which 
General Marshall wrote to Representa- 
tives Hess, of Ohio, less than a month 
ago, in which General Marshall said: 

For the past 6 months we have been comb- 
ing the coastal defense commands and ou! 
bases in Alaska and the Caribbean for men 
who are suitable for infantry replacements, 
they themselves to be replaced by personnel 
of such physical limitations that they could 
not be employed in combat service. The 
same procedure is being followed through 
all the rear areas in the overseas theate:s 


CONG 


ire still short in replacements and 
e heaviest pressure from our field 
ders to obtain them, 
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Then General Marshall wrote these 
int words: 
choice in the matter— 
cision he had to make in the 


The deci 

the matter is very clear; 
we must accept delays in operations 

Europe and in the Pacific, or we must 
the present procedure. There is no 

To delay the operations now 

in my opinion, be a tragic 


» choice in 


course. 
would, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

T) PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Sen r from Illinois? 

tr. HILL. I yield. 

Ir. LUCAS. Is there a Senator on the 
f] who would vote for an amendment 

thought it would delay the suc- 

ul ending of the war? That is ex- 

‘ what General Marshall is con- 

corned about in his statement which the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 

i the Senator asked the question. 

I had in mind asking it myself, after I 

had concluded reading the statement 

m General Marshall. I am glad the 
Senator has anticipated me. The letter 

delay the operations now under way 
in my opinion, be a tragic error re- 
in an inevitably increased loss in 
y the prolongation of the war. I am 
certain that the people of the United 
vould not make this choice. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
t, will the Senator from Alabama 


I yield 
'. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
ke to ask another question, a question 
to parallel the one propounded by the 
tor from Illinois. Is there any 
‘ tor vho believes that the adoption 
of the pending amendment would in any 
way celay or embarrass anyone in con- 
nection with the conduct of the war? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

lr. HILL. Let me answer the ques- 
tion first. I will say to the Senator, in 
reply to his question, what I said to the 
Senator from Illinois a few minutes be- 
lore I took the floor to speak, that I have 
grave apprehensions that this amend- 
ment would slow down and retard the 
momentum of our forces in Germany, 
would prolong the war, and cost addi- 
ee American lives. 

JOHNSON of Colorado. I find it 
aimeai to take the arguments of the 
Senator seriously. 

Mr. HILL. I am sorry that in a mat- 
ter such as this, which, in my opinion, 
involves the lives of our fighting boys 
at the front and the question whether 
we will win the war in the shortest pos- 
ible time and save every life we can, 
he Senator from Colorado is unable to 
2e serious about what I say. 


“Mr. HILL. 





Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield? 
_, Mr. HILL, Iyicld to the Senator from 
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Mr. LUCAS. It is merely a question 
whether we are going to believe General 
Marshall in a statement that is crystal 
clear upon this question, or are going 
to follow the advice and counsel of men 
here on the Senate floor. If there was 
ever a plainer statement as to what the 
amendment would do, then I do not un- 
derstand the English language. I am 
relying upon Gen. George Marshall 
rather than upon arguments made on 
the floor of the Senate with respect to 
what the effect of the amendment would 
be on the prolongation of the war. 

Certainly, with the record George Mar- 
shall has made in the war in behalf of 
America and in behalf of the saving of 
American lives, with the record of the 
strategy that has been used in the Pacific 
and elsewhere in the saving of Ameri- 
can lives, and with the record of the 
victories we have had under Marshall, 
and King, and other leaders in the war, 
the most magnificent in all history, are 
we here in the Senate to set ourselves up 
as military strategists on a very impor- 
tant question at a very crucial hour? 
That is what I am saying, and that is 
all. I cannot understand why the Sen- 
ate does not give to Marshall the confi- 
dence he deserves in this crisis, at this 
particular time. If his is not a clear- 
cut statement that Ameyican lives will be 
lost and the war will be prolonged if the 
amendment shall be adopted, then, I re- 
peat, I do not understand the English 
language. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
has stated the matter so clearly and so 
forcefully that there is nothing I can 
add. Who but George Marshall has had 
the supreme responsibility for mobiliz- 
ing our Army, for training our Army, for 
sending our Army overseas, for ihe de- 
ployment of our Army overseas, and 
for fighting the war? Who more than 
any other man has contributed to the 
incomparable, the almost unbelievable, 
victories of our Army, but George Mar- 
shall? Who is there we can set above 
George Marshall to tell us what to do as 
to the operation and the fighting of 
our Army? 

LUCAS. Mr. President, 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to make the fur- 
ther observation that if our Army and 
Navy had been unsuccessful, if we had 
had one military and one naval reverse 
after another, then I would not have the 
confidence which I have in our top lead- 
ers, and I could, of course, seriously con- 
sider any amendment of this kind; but, 
Mr. President, I cannot understand, 
when the great victories throughout the 
world are before our minds, how the 
Senate of the United States at a crucial 
time, so far as the war in Europe is 
concerned, can take the position it is 
asked to take. It does not Seem right to 
me. Of course, I am only one Senator, 
and have only my own opinion about 
the matter, but I cannot understand it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator from Alabama 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The only thought I 
had in addition to the most exceilent 


will the 





Does 
yield to the 


statements made by the Senator from 
Illinois was that apparently the pending 
amendment in its present shape is aimed 
at the War Department and General 
Marshall, that it is a discriminatory 
amendment, since it excepts the Marine 
Corps and the Navy. 

Returning to the question the Senator 
from Alabama and I discussed with the 
Senator from Colorado, I stepped from 
the Chamber for a moment and tel 
phoned the Depariment, and what the 
Senator from Alabama and I said has 
been confirmed, that no one is allowed to 
volunteer in the Army until he is 18, that 
the few cadets of the Air Corps who vol- 
unteer at 17 years of age are not even 
allowed to go into the Army until they 
become 18 years old. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say, except that this is the most dis- 
criminatory amendment aimed at the 
Army I have ever seen, since the Navy, 
the Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps 
are exempted from its operations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 
Mr. HILL. I yield. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colcrado. I wish to 
make a short statement, if the Senator 
will be kind enough to permit me to do so. 

So far as the pending amendment is 
concerned, and so far as it affects the 
military operations of this country at the 
present time, it is entirely academic. 
There is nothing crucial about it. I am 
certain that whatever discussions were 
had with General Marshall, and what- 
ever quotations have been made from 
his statements, they have not been con- 
cerned with the pending amendment. 
Iam certain, too, the amendment is not 
aimed at the War Department. I have 
just as much confidence in General Mar- 
shall as has any other Senator on ‘his 
floor, and I think he has the confidence 
of the Senate and of the country to a 
degree never exceeded by any general in 
any of our wars at any time in our his- 
tory. Certainly he has my confidence. 

All men have weaknesses, and I dare 
say General Marshall has his weaknesses. 
I do not know what they are, unless he 
has the weakness of being too sensitive, 
too much afraid that people are not sup- 


porting him if hes aiffer with him in 
minor matters. 
Mr. President, this amendment was 


not offered by its sponsors in order to 
cast aspersions at the Army or to criti- 
cize General Marshall or to find any fault 
with the conduct of the war. It was to 
reassure the mothers of America that 
their boys 18 years of age were going to 
have 6 months of training. 

I am surprised that there is a Senator 
on this floor who disagrees that a boy 
18 years old should have 6 months of 
military and combat training. That is 
the issue. Are Senators opposed to 
18-year-old boys having 6 months of 
training? I cannot believe they are, 
and I cannot believe that General Mar- 
shall is. I am sure that he is in favor 
oi much move training than that. Iam 
sure he wants to give them more than 
6 months’ training; I am sure he is 
going to give them more than 6 months’ 
training; and I am sure that if this 
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-no effect whatsoever on the military op- 
erations of the United States in this war. 
The amendment casts absolutely no re- 
flection upon General Marshall or upon 
any other military leader of this country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sorry 
I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Colorado when he says this matter is 
academic. Certainly General Marshall 
does not think it is academic, for on the 
day the bill came up in the Senate, and 
when this amendment was proposed to 
the Senate, General Marshall wrote a 
letier to tne chairman of the military 
Affairs Committee, who at that time had 
charge of the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in which the General said that he 
was gravely concerned over the effect the 
amendment would have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
talking about this amendment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; he was talking about 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JCHNSON of Colorado. He was 
talking about the substitute that was 
offered yesterday which was defeated. 

Mr. HILL. No; he was talking about 
both amendments. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to say in all 
good humor to my friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, that if the General did 
say that I do not agree with him, and 
do not intend to agree with him about it. 
I wish to recall to the minds of Senators 
the fact that when we were discussing in 
the Senate the so-called work-or-fight 
bill, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Staff and oth- 
ers tried to make us think that it was 
absolutely necessary to the success of 
the present offensive that we pass a law 
similar to the one passed in Britain 
about the time of Dunkerque in 1940. I 
know that what they said about it at 
that time was not true, because we did 
not enact the law requested and the re- 
sults foretold did not occur. The Sec- 
retary of War at that time said that if 
we passed the law, except for its morale 
effect, it would not be felt otherwise on 
the front for 6 months. 

Mr. President, I do not want the Army 
to continue to control the men between 
18 and 45 in this country when it is no 
longer necessary that the Army control 
them. The Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
Lucas] the other day said the Army is 
taking men over 30 years of age, men 
30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 and over who may 
have two or three or four children. In 
my opinion, there is now no excuse for 
taking such men. Not a single life will 
be saved by taking them. It may result 
in starving some children and may affect 
the lives of some widows and orphans 
who are left in this country without sup- 
port, but in my opinion it will not con- 
tribute in any way to the success of the 
Army. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. agree with what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said. The 
question posed by the illustration I gave 
the other day has not been answered, 
and it cannot be successfully answered, 


Was he 
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insofar as the effect of the amendment 
is concerned. 

Let vs consider this situation: Here is 
a boy 18 years old ready to be taken, 
and here is a man 30 years old, who has 
four children, and who is also ready to 
be taken. All Senators would say, “Let 
the boy 18 years old be taken before the 
man 30 years old, who has four children, 
is taken.” I cited an example the other 
day of a man’30 years old who had four 
children, being taken into the Army. I 
spoke of what I personally know; I was 
not repeating a rumor; it was not some- 

hing that someone had written me; I 
happened to know personally about the 
case. Yet there is nothing in what is 
now proposed which says that a man 30 
years old should receive the same sort 
of training it is proposed to give the boy 
18 years old. 

Military authorities—and I spoke to 
one military man yesterday who had 
trained men for the last 3 years—tell 
me that a boy 18 years old will pick up 
military training quicker and make a 
better soldier than such a man as I spoke 
of, 30 years old, who has left behind him 
three or four children. 

Mr. President, that is the situation 
which will result from the adoption of 
the amendment. If it is not a discrimi- 
natory amendment from that angle, I 
know nothing whatever about the situa- 
tion, and I am now saying nothing con- 
cerning the discrimination which is pro- 
posed to be made with respect to the 
Navy. We cannot get away from the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Washington |Mr. Macnuson] yesterday 
with respect to the amendment. If we 
adopt the amendment, where are the 
boys of the Navy who have had their 
3 months’ boot training going to go for 
the next 3 months until the full 6-month 
period provided for in the amend- 
ment shall have expired? That is a 
clear-cut situation which arises from 
the adoption of the amendment. There 
will be a period of 3 months when the 
Navy men do nothing because, under the 
terms of the amendment, they cannot 
go on a combat ship until 6 months’ time 
has expired. When they have finished 
their boot training at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station or other training sta- 
tions in this country a period of 3 months 
remains, if the amendment should be- 
come law and that period of 3 months 
must expire before the Navy men can 
be placed on a combat ship. That, Mr. 
President, is another discrimination. In 
other words, the Navy men are placed in 
the same category, because we cannot 
say that a period of 6 months shall apply 
to one man and 3 months to another. 
We cannot say that a training period of 
6 months shall apply to the 18-year-old 
boy, and 5 months, or whatever it might 
be, for the man 30 years old, who has a 
family. Provision should be made to 
make the training period over-all if we 
are to do anything. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois knows that we have all been 
disturbed about the matter of drafting 
more farmers from the farmn. We are 
disturbed about taking essential men 
from key war industries. The more in- 
hibitions we place on the 18-year olds the 
more it forces us to take men from the 
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farms or take men from key industries 
Think of the discrimination that woulq 
result, as the Senator has said. Tho 
chances are that men 26, 27, 28, or 99 
years old need more training thay 
younger men need to enable them to be. 
come good soldiers, 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, wij) 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. HILL. I yield. 
Mr. STEWART. I wish to make a 
statement with respect to the observation 
made by the Senator from Illinois, and | 
think it should be made at this point, 
The Senator from Illinois, as I under. 
stood him, said that men for the Navy 
would take boot training for a period of 
3 months, and then be obliged to loaf 
around for another 3 months. They 
would not do that. They would 
have to take training for a period of 
6 months. That is what the law would 
require them to do if the amendment is 
adopted. There would be no loafing pe- 
riod at all. The training period would be 
simply increased from 3 to 6 months 
Mr. HILL. The Senator from Tennes- 
see has modified his amendment so as to 
take care of that situation. Does not the 
Senator agree with that statement? 
Mr. STEWART. I think the amend- 
ment, without modification, took care of 
the situation, but the modification made 
it clearer. 
Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator from Tennessee modified his 
amendment when he accepted the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsuH], so the 
men may go on combat ships from their 
boot training. 
Mr. STEWART. For training pur 
poses. 
Mr. HILL. Ofcourse. But their train 
ing continues. A man who enters 
the Army in 1940 is still training. He 
may have been in combat with the enemy) 
a dozen times, but he is still training 
The Army continues to train him. A 
football team does not stop training after 
it has played and won a game, or even 
after it has played a dozen games. 
Mr. STEWART. The Senator forgets 
that the amendment applies only to boys 
under 18 years of age. The Senator 
speaks of men who entered the Army in 
1940. In order to have the amendment 
apply to them they would have to have 
been 14 years old when they entered the 
Army in 1940. 
Mr. HILL. They all continue to train 
So long as a man is in the Army or in tiie 
Navy, he continues to train. He begins 
training when he enters the service and 
continues to train until the day he leaves 
the service. 
Mr. STEWART. The period of train- 
ing provided is 6 months. 
Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee mean to tell the Senate tha’ 
after a man has been in the Army or the 
Navy for 6 months he stops training and 
does not train any more? Of course, he 
continues to train until the day he leaves 
the Army or the Navy. 
Mr. STEWART. I understood that the 
impression the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Alabama were endeav- 
oring to leave with the Senate was that 
there would not be the full period of 6 
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as organized resistance is concerned, is 
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work-or-fight law. We 
it could not 
we did it. I do not want the Army to 
continue from now on to control the lives 
of young men, or men between 18 and 45. 
After the war is over in Germany, which 
will be within a very short time, 25 or 39 
divisions of American soldiers may be 
permitted to come hom They will 
probably be men who have been in e: m- 
bat for a lone time, men who are woun 
and men who are b icecwe ary. They y 
are entitled to come home. They have 
earned a rest, and, furthermore, they 
heave earned the eternal gratitude of 
American people. 
So far as I Know, there are no plans 
to use more than 
soldiers. I shouid like to have 
Senator tell me why the Selective Serv- 
ice, during the next year, should be per- 
mitted to control the lives of men be- 
tween 30 and 45. Why should the Selec- 
tive Service be now permitted to take 
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with anyone about it. In a gigantic op- 
eration of this sort, mistakes are bound 
to happen. 

I think it is time for the Senate to re- 
examine the whole question and decide 
it again. The Army ought to be consid- 
erate of the obligations which we owe to 
the American people. Army officials do 
not like to entertain suggestions made 
by Senators. They avoid it by accusing 
us of trying to meddle with the strategy 
of the war. 

Mr. President, the United States Sen- 
ate has not failed in a single instance to 
give the Army every appropriation which 
has been requested since the beginning 
of the war, and even before that time. 
The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
1essee knows that the Appropriations 
Committee has not denied the Army or 
the Navy a single request for appropria- 
tions with which to prosecute the war 
vigorously. When a Senator feels that 
he should now reexamine the whole 
question and decide whether or not in 
the future we should permit the Army 
to continue its jurisdiction over the lives 
of our people, I have no objection, if the 
Senator believes that that is necessary. 
I do not think it is necessary now, Mr. 
President. I do not believe that it would 
do a bit of harm to the war effort to in- 
sist that young boys be given 6 months’ 
training. During the last war they re- 
ceived 6 months training before being 
shipped overseas. In addition, they re- 
ceived 2 months training overseas, and 
then spent a month in a quiet sector. 
So in the last war the average American 


soldier received the equivalent of 9 
months’ training before going into 
combat. 


In the last war we sent approximately 
2,050,000 men overseas. This time, in 
February, the number was 5,150,000. I 
believe that we have reached the point 
where We can reexamine the whole prob- 
lem. If I did not so believe, I would not 
vote for it. I am not going to follow 
along because General Marshall says 
this and some other man says that. We 
were told that it was absolutely essen- 
tial to victory to pass the work-or-fight 
bill. I never believed it. I do not be- 
lieve it now, because we will attain the 
victory without it. 

So I must be granted the right to exer- 
cise my own independent judgment on 
public questions. I will not blindly fol- 
low. If I make a mistake, that will be 
my responsibility. The American people 
pay with the lives of their sons for the 
mistakes the military leaders make and 
for the mistakes the rest of us make. I 
do not wish to make a mistake, but I do 
not wish to follow blindly the judgment 
of someone else, when I have some judg- 
nent of my own. 

I have the people’s interest at heart. 
I must do what in good conscience seems 
to me best under all the circumstances. 

I know my friend the Senator from 
Alabama does not wish to have the 
amendment adopted. I do wish to have 
it adopted. I do not think it will do any 
harm at all. I do not desire to have our 
armed forces begin to take boys under 
17 years of age—children—into the serv- 
ice. When an amendment prohibiting 
that is offered, I will support it. 
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Iam grateful to my friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to state how I feel about this 
matter. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, of course the 
pending amendment does not require a 
reexamination of our military policy in 
respect to what we have done about 
training men or building up our Army or 
using our Army. At this time I shall 
not delay the Senate by discussing the 
views which have been expressed by the 
Senator from Kentucky on the question 
of a reexamination of the whole sub- 
ject. Of course, there is no Senator who 
does not wish every American boy, 
whether he be in the Army or the Navy, 
to have adequate and thorough training 
before he enters combat. That is what 
General Marshall insists has been the 
practice and the program of the Army, 
to wit, to give to every boy in the Army, 
as he expresses it, very intensive, thor- 
ough, and adequate training. 

The question is whether we in the Sen- 
ate at this late date, at this moment on 
the eve of victory, will now seek to at- 
tempt to impose our will and to lay dc-yn 
a prohibition on our military command- 
ers and a prescription of what the train- 
ing shail be. We have won our victo- 
ries—great, magnificent, and incompa- 
rable victories—without the interference 
of the Congress, without the interference 
of the Senate, but by leaving the respon- 
sibility and the command of our armies 
in the hands of General Marshall and our 
other military leaders. 

At the time when I was interrupted, I 
was reading from a statement by Gen- 
eral Marshall which goes right to the 
heart of this very question. The state- 
ment was contained in a letter written 
approximately 30 days ago by General 
Marshall, but it could not have been 
more timely or have gone more directly 
to the heart of this question if it had been 
written this morning. I shall not reread 
that statement, but I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, along with that 
statement, another one. This statement 
comes from the War Department, 

The supply of manpower under 26 years of 
age fit for full military duty is practically 
exhausted, including men in the armed forces 
not in combat units. The men becoming 
18 years of age each month constitute prac- 
tically the entire source of additional man- 
power. 

* * * 

Had the War Department been restricted 
in the use of 18-year-olds in combat during 
the last 9 months, the offensive in Europe 
could not have been sustained at its rapid 
pace, which prevented the enemy from reor- 
ganizing and establishing new defensive lines 
which would have materially prolonged the 
campaign in Germany with a resultant heavy 
increase in casualties. Use of 18-year-old 
trained soldiers was essential in maintain- 
ing the combat divisions at effective combat 
strength since there were not sufficient phys- 
ically fit men of other ages suitable for in- 
fantry work available. 

The efficiency with which these replace- 
ments have functioned and the fact that the 
offensive power of the combat units absorb- 
ing them has not been lowered is convincing 
proof of the adequacy of their training. 


I wish to say here that the records of 
the War Department show that there is 
no difference between casualties among 
18-year-olds, casualties among 19-year- 
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olds, and casualties among 20-year-ojqg 
The casualties for those age limits yy, 
on parallel lines. There is no differen, 
as between casualties for those age limits 

Mr. President, what General Marshal] 
has told us, what the War Depart nent 
has told us, is that our armies were ah) 
to drive through the Siegfried line to 
cross the Rhine, and to drive at the tre. 
mendous pace at which they have beey 
going in Germany because there wac 
placed on the War Department no such 
restriction as the pending amendmen: 
proposes to place. General Marshal! anq 
the War Department have said to ys 
that if there had been such a restriction 
as that which the pending amendment 
proposes, our forces could not have gone 
forward and driven the enemy as they 
have; that they could not have won the 
victories they have won, and we could 
not be so near final victory as we are 
at this hour. They tell us that if the 
restriction proposed by the pendin 
amendment had been placed on ouy 
armed forces, the war would have been 
prolonged, there would have been more 
fighting before the final victory, and 
that would have meant greater caswual- 
ties and greater loss of the lives of ou 
American boys. 

In view of that testimony, are we now, 
at this crucial moment, when our armies 
are driving forward for the final knock- 
out, to do what General Marshall tells 
us would mean to impair, to impede. to 
delay, to slow down the momentum, to 
paralyze the drive, to prolong the war 
and to sacrifice the lives of American 
boys, whose lives can be saved if we in the 
Senate will not interfere? General Mar- 
shall in his letter to the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], pleading that the 
amendment not be adopted, closed with 
the following words: 

It is impossible to foresee all of the exicen- 
cies which may arise in the waging of \ 
Carefully laid plans are frequently u; 
The administration of the affairs of 8,000 | 
men is a tremendous task which proh 
tions of this nature, particularly in vie 
the constant uncertainties involved in 
ing war, would make almost impossib 
eficient management. Should an e! 
gency develop, such as last December 
War Department would in effect be pow 
less to avert the failure of an operati 
a possible disaster. 


Mr. President, when final victory com 
in Germany and when the war agai 
Germany has been won, T, for one, wil! 
willing to Sit down with the other Mc! 
bers of the Senate Committee on Mili! 
Affairs and with the other Members 0! 
the Senate to make any kind of examin 
tion looking toward the use of our for 
perhaps the size of our forces, and | 
disposition and the constitution of « 
forces; but I say to you today, Mr. Pre 
dent, that at this crucial moment 
Senate cannot afford to assume the t 
rific responsibility of going absolu' 
contrary to what Gen. George Mars! 
has said to us. 

The Senate cannot assume the ve! 
grave responsibility of doing the ve 
thing which he begs it not to do. Mo! 
than any other man, General Marsha 
has been responsible for miobilizin 
building, training, transporting, deploy 
ing, and placing into battle cur arme: 
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More than any other man, he is 
the magnificent and in- 
victories which our armed 
won. He now stands at this 
mpending victory, with our 
ulting the enemy, and says to 
crucial moment when I am 
y to give the final knock-out 
7, please do not impede 
r grab my hand and hold it 


tor 


enemy 


it, when the time comes to 
ndment we must decide 
shall continue to allow Gen. 
hall and other military com- 
who have conducted the activi- 
our armed forces with such in- 
ble suecess, to carry forward 
ties to final victory, or at this 
moment, do the thing which Gen- 
farshall begs us not to do, namely, 
ill and our judgment against his 
of his military leaders who 
manded our armies with such 
suecess on the field of battle. 
President, I hope that the Mem- 
f the Senate will carefully weigh 
ort of the vote which they are 
cast. Whether or not they wish 
ime the responsibility of doing 
General Marshall asks them to do, 
te disaster and catastrophe for 
rmed forces and thereby prolong 
ir at the cost of additional thou- 
f American lives, is a matter which 
; must decide for themselves. I 
Mr. >resident, that we stand by 
mili tary commanders. We have 
by them from the beginning to the 
iour. By repeated military suc- 
hey have won for us victory after 
Let us continue to sustain and 
hem. If we follow such a course 
will bring us the final victory for 
have prayed. They will bring 
ithin the shortest possible time, 
h the least possible loss of Amer- 


rm) 


3,REWSTER. Mr. President, I 
completely the desire of the acting 
leader to support General Mar- 
Throughout all the difficulties of 

t few years I believethat no Mem- 

his body has been more loyal in 
yport than myself. I believe that 
adually become apparent to us 
George Marshall is an institution 
ame way that the President is 
itution, and that he is very de- 
:on many of his advisers. I 

> we have been afforded ample evi- 
in recent days of the fact that, 
the Congress of the United 

the advice given to George Mar- 
has not always been as adequate 
hould have been. I have had pro- 
ympathy for him amidst the 
nous burdens which he has had to 
I sat here sometime ago, follow- 

e course of the debate on the man- 
bill, and saw only 18 Members on 
Osite side of the Chamber who 
ready to support our Chief of Staff, 
‘Marshall. More and more it has 

d to me that an inadequacy has 
ted in connection with the advice 
1 George Marshall has been receiv- 
from his trusted aids regarding the 
lative situation, as well as the situ- 
n generally throughout the country. 


nt ur 


desk of 
which 


over the 
situations 


There do not pour 
George Marshall the 
confront us. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer—but 
do not ask for a vote upon it until we 
shall have disposed of pending 
am_.adment—an amendment dealing 
with a situation which, in my judgment, 
is fully as serious as the one which we 
are now discussing. I will read the 
amendment and then send it forward to 


the 


thm slant i eiindtle llicin f . 
the desk. It reads as follows: 
Provided, That after May 1, 1945, there shall 
be no further draft of men 31 ye 
ape, 
rrr ny ] vy vr 7° T 1 \¥ . ‘ 
inat am iment would place our po- 
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sition exactly in accord with the posi 
tion announced by the British Govern- 
ment, of which we read within the past 
3 days. Their position is that after May 
1, 1945, there shall be no further drafting 
for military service of men who are more 
than 31 years of age. The British are 
near the scene of this great conflict; 
they are carrying grave responsibilities, 
and are insisting that they will continue 
to bear them until the conflict shall have 
come to a finality. I cannot resist the 
belief that, in the midst of the pressing 
shortages which prevail there, and their 
Situation of limited manpower, if they 
are able to eliminate the drafting of men 
of more than 31 years of age there can 
be no reason why we in this country 
should not grant similar considerations 
to our young men. 

Mr. STEWART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I understood the 
Senator from Maine to say that a British 
law now upon the statute books would 
prohibit drafting of men over 3l 
years of age. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
1945. 

Mr. STEWART. 
that such a law is already 
books of Great Britain? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes 1a 
announced that the law will take 
on May 1, 1945 

Mr. STEWART. Does the §S 
now move the adopti 
ment? 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
considered later. 

Mr. President, I have talked with Gen- 
eral Hershey with regard to the man- 
power figure involved, and I have brought 
the information to the Senate so that 
we may understand what is in view. 
General Hershey has advised me that 
from May 1, 1944, through the ensuing 
9 months approximately 5 percent of the 
draftees were more than 31 years of age. 
That is a very small number, of course. 
More recently that percentage has been 
increased as a result of our scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. Gen- 
eral Hershey estimates that in the past 
month or two it will run as high as from 
10 to 15 percent. 

On the other hand, it is also true that 
9 out of 10 of those men are pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers. In other words, most 
of the bachelors of more than 31 years 
of age have already been taken. We 
are now dipping into the age group of 
those who are married, who have depend- 
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modern wa e Wel é ! 
mind—and this has b S l 
in my discussion witn various « - 
ments—that t isaconstanily 1 - 
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connectlon Wilt Various Situations Will 
have ¢ , 
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-ars old, with a Vv 1d four chil- 
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othe but let us lock ahead a lit 
This aspect of the maiter is arou 
more and more concern, and if condi- 
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the pressure will become irresistib 
release from the Army men over 31 years 
of age, or 35, who are least useful in 


military service. That will mean 
having taken these men 1 menth 
perhaps trained them for 2 or 3 mont 
we will next proceed to discharge them. 
Meanwhile we have disrupted their home 
life and their economic associations 
Ve are facing a situation that arous 
Gifficulty in the country all out of 
portion to any possible contribution 
which such men can possibly be expect- 
ed to make. 

So following the disposition of the 
pending amendment I shall ask that the 
Senate give consideration to this amend- 
ment in order that may ameliorate 
in some measure the tragic situation 
which is being presented by the disrup- 
tion of families to so unprecedented a 
degree at this very late 
ihe war in Europe is 

SEVERAL SENATORS. 

Mr. MAGNUSON 
had not intended to 
bill, but, in view of all the proposals for 
a relaxation of the Selective Service Aci 
and proposals to release ] 
certain age ications 
them from the draft, I think this 
be a good time to call a ition th 
fact that, even though tonight word may 
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westward lies our most 
enemy, Japan, with an army cf pri 
6.00C 609 trained men, an army that we 
have yet to meet in force, and an enemy 
that may take us many, many months to 
defeat 

It has been said here on the floor teday 
that the war with J in may be wholly 
a naval war. It wiil be a tough naval 


when we 


will koe , annohar 
Wlll Cecome toucnel 


land on the coast of China and land on 
the Japanese islands proper. 

I have much resnect fer the opinior 
of those who think that the 10uld | 


some relaxation of the law, but it seems 
to me that all of us cught to remembe! 
hat this war is far from over. We 

bout in the fourth inning 
and have five more tough innings to go 
before the game is won. t t war 
in Europe may be over, I hope that 
will not ict cur em 


are 
are 
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.our best judgment. Although the mili- 
tary may be a little harsh, although they 
may make some mistakes in the esti- 
mates of what they need, it is better to 
have—and no one knows it any better 
than the military—too much than too 
little in this Japanese war. 

It is pretty hard, as the Senator from 
Illinois has said time and time again, 
to eliminate the age categories. Every 
American is in this war to some degree, 
and if we start picking out certain cate- 
gories we are bound to do injustice to 
others. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] seeks to exempt those over 31 
years of age. I know men from 31 up 
to 50 years of age, men with families, 
who volunteered at the beginning of this 
var. When the war in Europe is over 
maybe they would like to leave the serv- 
ice and come home. They have done 
their turn. I hope that we will turn 
our eyes from the east and look to the 
west, where the toughest battle is still 
to be fought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
LoR in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the modified amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Stewart] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. LANGER. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I ask for the yeas and 


Aiken Green Mitchell 
Austin Guffey Moore 
Bailey Gurney Morse 

Ball Hart Murdock 
Bankhead Hatch Murray 
Bilbo Hawkes O’Daniel 
Brewster Hayden O’Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Overton 
Buck Hill Pepper 
Burton Hoey Radcliffe 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Capehart Kilgore Shipstead 
Capper La Follette Smith 
Chandler Langer Stewart 
Chavez Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McKellar Tunnell 
Ellender McMahon Walsh 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
Gerry Millikin Wilson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart] for himself and other Sena- 
tors. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to 
add a new section at the end of the bill, 
to read as follows: 

Src. —. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no man under 
19 years of age who is inducted into the land 
or naval forces under the provisions of this 
act shall be ordered into actual combat serv- 
ice until after he has been given at least 6 
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months of military training of such character 
and to the extent necessary to prepare such 
inductee for combat duty; this proviso shall 
not be construed as preventing the assign- 
ment of enlisted men of the Navy or Coast 
Guard and the reserve components thereof to 
duty for training on combat vessels of the 
Navy or Coast Guard and at naval bases 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LANGER. My colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG], is unavoidably absent on busi- 
ness for the Government, in Pittsburgh. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacGNER] is detained in a com- 
mittee meeting. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ReEep]. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam!, and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. MEAD] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of his father. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Michigan |Mr. VaNnpbEN- 
BERG]. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. GsorcE], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
WHEELER] is absent conducting hearings 
in Pittsburgh in behalf of the Senate. I 
am advised that if present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Briccs] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland 
TyYpDINGs] is 
meeting. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WuHerrY], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

The Senator from Idaho | Mr. THomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Witut1s! are absent on official busi- 
ness. I am advised that both of these 
Senators would vote “yea” if present, 


(Mr. 
detained in a committee 
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I am advised that the Senator fro, 
Illinois (Mr. Brooks] would vote : 
if present. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr 
is detained on official business. Hoe ))>< 
general pair with the Senator from } 


‘ WwW 

York (Mr. WAGNER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 59 
nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—50 
Aiken Gerry O’Maho1 
Bankhead Hawkes Race 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Fever I 
Brewster Hoey Robe 1 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Russe 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Shipst 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Butler Kilgore Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Toft 
Capehart Langer Thoma 
Capper McCarran Tobey 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Walsh 
Cordon Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wiley 
Ferguson Morse Wilson 
Fulbright O'Daniel 
NAYS—25 
Austin Gurney Maybank 
Bailey Hart Mitchell 
Ball Hatch Murdock 
Burton Hayden Murray 
Donnell Hill Overton 
Downey Lucas Pepper 
Ellender McKellar Taylor 
Green McMahon 
Guffey Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—21 

Andrews Mead Tydings 
Barkley Myers Vandenbs 
Briggs Reed Wegner 
Brooks Saltonstall Wheeler 
Connally Scrugham Wherry 
George Thomas,Idaho Willis 
Glass Thomas, Utah Young 

So Mr. Srewart’s amendment, as 


modified, was agreed to. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, ! 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it be stated 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The Curer CiterK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


That, to the extent that the Pre 
deems to be (1) feasible, (2) compatibie \ 
military operations, and (3) necessary o! 
sirable in order to make possible the e 
tion and training as physicians and de! 
of aS Many persons as are necessary to pl 
vide the minimum number of medical d 
and dentists required to meet the essen' 
needs of the civilian population (espe: 
in rural areas) and the armed forces 10! 
medical and dental services in the fut 
the President is authorized to provide 
the release from active duty in the a! 
forces of men who have comp!icted more 
1 year of honorable service in such f 
during the present war and who have s 
factorily completed a substantial portio: 
the medical, dental, premedical, or pred 
tal education and training necessary to qu 
ify them as physicians or dentists, in « 
to enable such persons to pursue further s| 
education and training. The release of a 
person from active duty for the purposs 
this section may be conditioned upon 
acceptance by an accredited school and 
pursuit of such education and training in 4 
satisfactory manner. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 cf the Selective Train 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is hei' 
amended by adding at the end thereof | 
following new subsection: 

“(n) In order to make possible the ed\ 
cation and trainirg as physicians or denti: 
of as many persons as are necessary to pr 
vide the minimum number of medical 4 
tors and dentists required to meet the esse!) 
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f the Civilian population (espe- the number cf men who may be deferred students from men classified IV—F, from 
l areas) anc ne arme orces nder this subsec ! who s 1 } n addi- save fram returnins } Tho 
l aré ) i th rs ed i ces under this subsection, wh ail pe in aadal women, or Irom returning soi : he 

hta S€ 3 I ie ture L¢ ident xy | \ { ne fro ; , , 
cy mane rvsae , 1 the future, tion to students who may be obtair 1ed from records show that the m m number 
hall, under such rules and other sources. Persons shall n be enrolled 7 ne + £, 
‘ av ne ned "OTN: 7 Ss) ces 
he may prescribe, provide for in the pr m for the pu f permitting that may ne ovtainea irom Ui ll 
m training and service un- them to pursue medical or dental education is about 2,000. So, in order to 
in the land and naval forces of and i ‘ except medical to maintain a level of 6,000 t 
es of those men who are found and ntal schools whose eraduates are ac- each year, it is necessary t! [er- 
th section 10 (a) (2) to be ceptable to the armed forces for commission- ments be asked for and < 1ed for 
he Y t \é redic > nte as ns dina 5 " . g es acs acai e aa . . 
ena ional mé . cal and 4 me ing as medical doctors or den The num- medical and dental studer 
1. The President shail pro- per of men who may be enrolled in the pro- Mr WHITE. Mr. President. v th 
nent, under such rules and eram for the purpose of 
£ r tne pur} 


; } ~ ~é . Ad 
he may prescribe, in a na- Senator | 


pursue each of the two re 















— -. 7 aT axiie ‘ . TY 
1 dental education program _ premedical or predental ¢ The F SIDENT pro i S 
rred to as the “program”’) ine shall be allocated bv 1 ; the Senator from Louisi i l é 
ke deems n¢ ury to | the eral S on the } Senator from Maine? 
h program, in order that they as ¢ } i t Mr. ELLENDER. I3 j 
d under this subsection from to be en er 1 ea e Mr WHITE As I ur ind the 
ce under this act, subject for the p , rt 1 to pu ‘ iti eaibshin. bike ale on 
l limitation « h edue oO} ‘at ‘ l be sel ed L ‘ ; : 
I uml I I ; of a bill sly introduced | 1 
The number of men in from among applican iin such State t J 
1 rTP TY ¢ o ss ELV] NTR That i yy 
rt purpose of I ng in such nner as the Pres t m - ae 
ie fi ar premedical ed - SC In m ne ich t } e- * WHITE As I un t 
hall not exceed 8,000 at sentatives of ac l i s Vv h offer b was referred to the Con on 
full-time 1 1 a | il, Or pre- M tarv A Tairs 
im har Ye » ; ; 
imber of a wea asec dertal cours of it ll be con- fr. ELT ENDER. That is correct 
purpose of perm ¢ anitea and their services may be util a ae ob 
re I eae suited and their serv aay ve ee rh r. WH'TI That was in February 
-year predental education and No man who fails to mak tistacvory prog- 2" ¢ SEATED , , 
1 not exceed 3,500 at any one ress in pursuing his education and training r. ELLE IER. Yes 
1 tod tnu ! r, WHITE. What committ ction 
shall be permitted to continue to be enrolled ae a : 
The number of men enrolled in in the program hes there been in the intervenins weeks? 
for the purpose of permitting “ Mr. ELLENDER No comm e ac- 
iy 7 ENDE? Ty Ireciden ) ; - —ws 
ue second-year premedical edu- Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on tion has been taken. the re — henge. as 
training shall not exceed 8,000 at February 26, 1945, I introduced Senate 





was stated to me by the d 1uished 
chairman of the committee | Mr. THoMAs 
of Utah] that there were no reports 


e prior to the end of the third ill 637. The amendment which has 


e ‘ > or and shall no . re . a a4 -_ a 
ie academic year and shall not jyst been read is that bill. When I in- 
any one time after the end | 


month of the academic year, and troduced the oil last : sanlbeicpel 4 i made from the departments affect . How- 
| of such third month shall not a lengthy statement in respect to it. I ever. I have in my hand report made 
ne who has not been accepted Stated at that time that the V-12 pro- by the War Manvower Commission 
n to the earliest subsequent en- gram and the A. S. T. P. program, which mend " date of pa 18. 1945 1 response 
f an accredited medical school provided for medical students, were cur- ti - nantes hem sonnet a 
the satisfactory completion of suc nile nis vear by the Navv anc 1e ; ; sega ate ; 
r senieniienh aaa ition and ee ; " _ u ore = ; = ae ns oa oe _ Mr. WHITE. When was the report 
i ' Army, respectively, and would be dis- : 


submitted? 
Mr. ELLENDER. The report was sub- 
mitted about 3 or 4 days ago The com- 


pensed with in 1946, and because of that 
number of men enrolled in the cree aa ea ed fore ea al 
the purpose of permitting them fact there would be no way by which we 


"cy! ra attondaAing yI1T ‘Sllecec ha 
second-year predental education Could have attendin colleges t © mittee has not met since that tim 
ng shall not exceed 3,500 at any necessary number of students to study I desire to state further to the Senator 
r to the end of the third month medicine and dentistry 


that I discussed he matter with the Sena- 
tor from Utah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Aff: ref ] 
went to Europe He told me that he 


nic year and shall not exceed As I stated in February, prior to the 
one time after the end of the war we had about 140.000 doctors to at- 
} h icnden ar and after . aad ae 
; ; Phage — Saar red aver tend our civilian population. The Army 
f such third month shall not in- ; 
: 4 1s take 0f , hose loctors. an 
ne who has not been accented for has taken 60,009 of th doctors, and 





would raise no objection to amend- 

1 to the earliest subsequent enter- with some gradu uted since, we have now ment: that. on thre contrarv. he was for 

of an accredited dental school fol- € pproximately 100 000 doctors to take it and that he desired to h > it con- 

> sati factory completion of such care of our civilian population. Of that oi: ed by the conference, provided, of 

r predental education and train- number of doctors, almost 40 percent are, e, that the amendment of the Sena- 
man shall be enrolled in the pro- oo than 59 years of age. tor from T 


5 ‘ ennessee | Mr. StTt ART| wel 
purpose of permitting him to Mr. President, I consider the amend- ad 1. That was the « ndition 
remedical or predental education ™€Nt a must measure. I think it is Mr. WHITE. The bill ! been in 
ng for more than 2 years. absolutely necessary .that provision be committee for approximately 3 month 
A) The number of men enrolled in Made now so that our medical colleges and we are now being asked to a 

m for the purpose of permitting throughout the country may obiain stu- when the committee has not acted. I 

ue first-year, second-year, third- dents and train them properly in medi- pot that a true statement of the situa- 
Sa oe cee ae ee cine and dentistry. Unless this amend- tion? 

Amn ment is adopted and provision is made Mr. ELLENDER. 
Che number of men enrolled in the so that our colle: es can receive by Sep- correctly stated the situation t, é I 
for the purpose of permitting them tember of this year the necessary nuM- have just indicated, th 
first-year, second-year, third-year, ber of students to take courses in medi- qelay was that ther 
-year dental education and training cine, by 1948 the number of graduates the War Manpower Commission. from, 
exceed 1,750 in each of such classes from our medical schools will be reduced the War Dep: rtme nt. or from other de- 
ne time.” from an average of 6,200 to 4,200, and in partment ected. However. as I have 
err ning the number of men who 649 the number of graduates will be stated, it is imperative th \ act at 
+3 reduced to 2,200. We cannot afford to once on this measure if we a main 


led in the program, the Presi- 
1 


take into consideration and make 1 rm > : 
: let that happen. The only purpose of tain our present stand: 
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“it , ca 
ces for the number of physicians : we : ba nt Standal : 
who may be cbtained through the this amendment is to permit the Presi- schools and ootain, aiter 1 num- 
i training of other persons not dent to defer not more than 8,000 stu- ber of graduates necessary in ¢ ] 
in the program, including veterans dents who are 18 years old or younger, in assure the minimum num of dot 
i forces, women, and persons not order to enable them to study medicine, required to provide medical care i ( 
r military service Th limitae- and to dé r 3.500 in order that thev may civilian popul on aiter ir 
> Numbe;: ner sav he * m , ‘ r 
Sheer OF men who may be study dentistry. That is the whole pur- McCARRAN. M1 
the program shall not be deemed . ; 
sears pose of the amendment. t ) 
hn on the total number of a ; . t 
wns . rem } ion in the minds Mr FY) NDER T 
Who may be en 1 1 med , : - ‘ UEIU SELLER -4 . as ‘ 
medical, or predental - but of Senators as to r it Will be pos- Mr. McCARRA J 1 
1cemed to be a limi ion only on Sibie to obtain a sufficient number of sympa \ i ] ( 











Senator from Louisiana is outlining. I 
wonder if he would care to state, if he 
has not already stated, how his proposal 
would afiect those who are now in train- 
in science. 

. ELLENDER. It would not affect 
on se ‘at ¢ ull, for this reason, as I indicated 
when I began my remarks: The V-12 
program and the A. S. T. P. program 
provided for medical students. Those 


programs ha-:e been in effect for a little 
more thin ® years. Those students who 
nov e in school and are studying medi- 


cine would not be affected. The amend- 
meni would .pply only to new students. 
In other words, in order to be able to ob- 
t-in a sufiicient number of students to 
begin their premedical icin and pre- 
Cental studies by September, it is neces- 
sary thet legislation be enacted now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that my observa- 
tion leads me to believe that as regards 
the dental students—and I consider the 
dental : lents to be equal in importance 
to the medical students—the program 
has been discontinued, and dental stu- 
dents in at least one instance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—namely, at George- 
town University—are in civilian status, 
but are carrying on at their own expense 
the dental course which they started un- 
der military status. 

Let me | ay one other thing—and then 
I shall not interrupt the Senator again— 
because + am sympathetic with his objec- 
tive, and I wish to help him if I can. 
My observation is—and my information 
comes from very good sources—that there 
has been a strong tendency on the part of 
those in charge to discourage this pro- 
gram, and that some of the boys who 
now are in it are discouraged because it 
has been thrown in their teeth—and I 
use that expression advisedly—that they 
are getting an education at the expense 


of the Government, when they should be 
out in the front-line trenches or at some 
other place in military activity. That 


has been a discouraging feature to the 
boys who are carrying on their studies in 

‘e courses and who, after they 
—and they will do 





complete their studies 
so if tl have an opportunity—will 
serve their country as well as will any- 
one in the military service, because prob- 
ably they will serve it longer than this 
war lasts; they will have to serve long 
enough to take care of those who, because 
of the war, are made incapable of taking 
care of themselves. 

I am very glad the Senator is inter- 
ested in the subject. I wish to have 
something done so that the boys will be 
treated cecently when they enter such 
courses, and so that they will be regarded 
as a military service. 

. ELLENDER. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
sie nt, the Senator realizes that if Con- 
gress acts in this connection, the in- 
struction will be made official. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is official now, 
under the A. S. T. P. program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that has been 
discontinued, and so has the V-12 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Tha 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam seeking to have 
the program continued at the students’ 
expense. If we do not do that, the sit- 
uation will be, as that 


is correct. 
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in 1948, instead of having in our schools 
6,000 college graduates studying medi- 
cine, we shall have approximately 4,200. 
We cannot afford to let that happen. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What would be the 
status of a young man who had been 


in medical school for 1 or 2 years, pos- 
sibly under exemption by his local board, 
but not in the medical school at his own 


expense? 
Mr. ELLENDER. He would remain 
there, and under my bill he would re- 


ceive an exemption. The bill does not 
seck to reinstate the V-12 program or 
the A. S. T. P. program which was in 
operation last year and the beginning of 
this year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But there are any 
number who are not under any program, 
except they have been exempted by their 
local draft boards because of their pros- 


pect of becoming good doctors. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Since July 1944 
Selective Service, under a ruling of the 


National Director, has refused to defer 
any more men simply for the purpose 
of studying medicine. That is, there 
will ke no more young men with a II-A 
classification enrolled in the future in- 
coming classes. This ruling does not 
affect those already enrolled in medical 
schools and clas sified II-A. I would like 
Senator that my 
amendment is designed to provide for 
these promising young men in whose 
welfare he has just indicated his concern. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


Mr. MA ;NUSON. The Senator’s 
amendment provides that these men 


shall be exempted so as to permit them 
to continue their studies. I wonder why 
we could not obtain such men from the 
group between the ages of 18 and 23 who 
are now in the military service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill provides 
that a portion of them shall be selected 
from that group. I have taken care of 
that matter in section 1. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is 
wanted to clear up that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will refer to page 
2, which states: 

The President is authorized to provide for 
the release from active duty in the armed 
forces of men who have completed more than 
1 year of honorable service in such forces dur- 
ing the present war and who have satisfac- 
torily completed a substantial portion of 
the medical, dental, premedical, or pre- 
dental education and training necessary to 
qualify them as physicians or dentists, in 
order to enable such persons to pursue fur- 
them such education and training, The re- 
lease of any person from active duty for the 
purposes of this section may be conditioned 
upon his acceptance by an accredited school 
and the pursuit of such education and train- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. 


good. I 


We have taken care of that matter. 
If that provision does not suffice, we can 
- ase as many as 8,009. 

MAGNUSON. So they would first 
cae 1ined from the service; would they? 
Mr.ELLGNDER. That is correct. 


b ’ 
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fr. MAGNUSON. And if not enough 
were odtained in that way, they cou'g be 
exempted; is that correct? ; 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exacil: 
rect. 

Mr. President, now let me read for the 
REcorD a statement in respect to th 
made by Paul C. Barton, M. D., \ 
chairman of the Directing Board 
curement and Assignment Service 
Manpower Commission. The stat 
reads as follows: 

The War Manpower Commission, ar 
ticularly its Procurement and As; 
Service for Physicians, Dentists, Ve 
ans, Sanitary Engineers, and Nurs 
record as being deeply concerned ab 
future supply of medical and dental stu 

The current regulations of Selectiv. 
ice have the effect of limiting persons « 
ing upon premedical and predental ¢ 
tion to women, physically disqualified 
and aliens. These categories are in 
to supply a sufficient number of sui 
medical and predental students to fill 
than 25 or 30 percent of the available 
in the medical and dental schools. | 
when the classes enrolled under pr 
conditions graduate from these | 
sional schools, these graduates will | 
a small fraction of the number of phy 
and dentists normally added to these | 
sions annually, and quite insufficient t 
even the normaFpre-war needs of thi 
try. These needs will exceed former n 
needs in all probability. 

In the first place, a greatly expanded 1 
tary establishment will @emand a far 
military medical and dental service 
formerly. Compulsory military tra 
would increase the demands further 
ondly, the number of veterans needing mi 
cal service will be very large. Third 
demands on the American medical and 
tal professions to assist in the rehal 
tion of the countries ravaged by war will 
imperative. Some of this work will unt 
ediy be done in connection with mil 
occupation, but for a number of yea! 
the close of hostilities many of our 
trained specialists will be serving abr: 
one capacity or another. Lastly, and 
important, the expanded demands in 
field of public health and general m 
service on the part of the country 
will result in 2 far greater need fo ny 
sional personnel than pre-war wend 

vailable civilian physicians and dentist 
suffer from increased death and dc 
rates both as a result of military servic 
as a result of the extraordinary home-{ 
load being carried by some during the 

While conscious of the needs of the A 
and Navy for young men, the Precurc! 
and Assignment Service has been appre! 
sive concerning the limitation of the 1 
ber of premenial and predental stud 
and has called the attention of Selective & 
ice and the armed forces to the da) 
involved in any policy which will limit 
production of doctors and dentists nece¢ 
for adequate care of the country when 
war is over. In this connection, atten 
is called to the attacned correspondence 


I shall not take the time to read | 
correspondence, but it is very illuminat- 
ing, and I hope Senators will read 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask una 
mous consent to have it printed in | 
RecorpD, at this point. 

There being no cbjection, the cor! 
spondence was ordered to be printed 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The War Manpower Commission, and pa! 
ticularly its Procurement and Assignme! 
Service for Physicians, Dentists, Veterin 
jians, Sanivary Engineers, and Nurses, is 








otLV0 
filled by ¢ in medical students by 28 per- 
er The Navy will continue its contracts 


nt of the places and it is assumed 
ely 15 percent can be filled 
ind men disqualified for military 

will leave approximately 2,000 
vacant places in the medical classes unless 
some provision is made in 1945 to provide 
the requisite number of pre- 


( 

for 25 perce 
that approximat 
with women ¢ 


service. Thi 


deferment for 





medical student The following table sum- 
marises the situation concer: 
students f this class: 


Total number of places in 


Classe I ae crea ere 6, 500 
ETRY With Gc ccwdiacateedicn aaa 1, 825 
ONY WE Bila aioukcediucncnosnca 1, 625 
Women oa hts Grek lei ab ini We tis bh enc bdeeen en aie 400 
Physicaliy disqualified men___-_-- 650 

4, 500 


Balance for whom other ar- 
rangements will be necessary. 2,000 
ar arrangement will be necessary for 
1,000 dental students. 

Efforts have been made by the Procurement 
and Assignment Service and by me personally 
to convince the Director of Selective Service 
that his policy of recommending deferments 
of men under 26, as set forth in his telegram 
of April 11, 1944 should be modified to include 
students in premedical and_predental 
courses in such numbers as to insure an un- 
interrupted flow so that the available places 
in the schools will be filled to capacity. 
Under date of April 15, 1944, the Director of 
Selective Service advised me as follows: 

“No exception will be made as _ respects 
the date of July 1. We shall, as in the past, 
give full faith and credit to the certificates 
of professional colleges as to the status of 
students matriculated therein and engaged 
in actual classroom work within the school 
or under its immediate supervision.” 

This decision means that a large number 
of students now under deferment in pre- 
medical and predental courses will be lost 
to medicine and dentistry since the majority 
of them were registered for matriculation 
next fall. No provision whatever appears 
to be contemplated by Selective Service for 
students entering classes in late 1944 and in 
1945. Copies of the correspondence between 
this office and Selective Service are enclosed 
fer your information. 

I need not stress to you the urgency and 
importance of maintaining the flow of medi- 
cal students at a rate which will insure the 
necessary number of doctors for the country 
as a whole. If it were possible to shorten 
the course of medical education further or 
if we saw any way to make up for the loss 
which would ensue if nearly 30 percent of 
the medical students were lost for medicine 
for even 1 year, I would not suggest for your 
consideration the recommendation which I 
now wish to place before you. 

The Directing Board of the Procurement 


Simi! 


about 





and Assignment Service held a joint meeting 
with the three Sureeons General on Setur- 
day, April 8, 1944, and unanimously recom- 
1 






nended (copy of recommendation enclosed) 
that if the Director of Selective Service would 
not reccmmend deferment for a sufficient 
number of premedical and predental stu- 
dents that I request you and the Secretary 
of the Navy to give consideration to placing 
a sufficient number of these students on an 
ir tive status in the Enlisted Reserve. It 
would be understood that the numbers would 
be } 1 as small as possible and the ma- 
ch ry fcr allocating the stucents to the 
1 nd dental schools wou'd be hand!ed 

1 the Procurement and Assignment 
Service. The situation has become so serious 


that I now feel the time has come to make 


this requ 

Since students will come under the juris- 
ciction cf selective service when they reach 
their eighteenth birthday, the studenis we 
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wish to hold for this program will be chosen 
from the group under this age and can be 
taken into the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
placed on an inactive status when they reach 
their eighteenth birthday. The total num- 
ber involved in any one year, both under 
and over 18 years of age, would be about 
4,000 premedical and 2,000 predental siu- 
dents. 

The Procurement and Assignment Service 
suggests the following procedure for the ad- 
ministration and control of these students. 

1. The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice will establish a quota of authorized va- 
cancies for each medical school—this quota 
to be the average number of students ad- 
mitted by this school over the past 5 years, 
less the number of places to be filled by the 
Army, Navy, women, and men ineligible for 
nilitary service. 

2. Each medical and dental school will se- 
lect and give acceptances to the number of 
students authorized by this quota; such se- 
lections being made from students under 18 
years of age insofar as possible. 

3. Enlistment of premedical and _ pre- 
dental students in the Enlisted Reserve 
should be predicated on the issuance of a 
certificate of acceptance by a _ recognized 
medical or dental school. Continuation in 
the Enlisted Reserve would be dependent on 
maintaining a satisfactory standing in school. 

4. The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice will check acceptances of medical and 
dental schools against quotas to insure com- 
pliance with the schedule of students al- 
lowed. 

I am sending a similar letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and will deeply appreciate 
your early consideration of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. V. McNvtTT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
critical situation which now exists can- 
not fail to arouse very serious concern 
cn the part of all those who are inter- 
ested and responsible for the health 
needs of the Nation. The Procurement 
and Assignment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission is convinced that the 
enactment of legislation similar to Sen- 
ate bill 637 is essential if we are to meet 
the existing problem. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the measure, 
would those now in the service have the 
first call? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
$9. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, a 
man now in the service who has served 
for a certain pericd of time and is in uni- 
form and has the proper scholastic back- 
grcund might participate in this pro- 
gram, might he? 
Mr. ELLENDER. 
Mr. TYDINGS. 
nator yield? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understood the 
reading of the paragraph providing t* xt 
the President shall have the right to pro- 
mulcate such regulations as to permit 
men in the service to be drawn from the 
service and to continue their medical 
education, I doubt whether the Senator 
is completely accurate, although I know 
he intends to be, when he says that the 
men in the service would have the first 
call, because unless the President acted 
under such permissive authority, the men 
in the service who had had 1 year of 


Yes; I would think 


That is correct. 
My. President, will the 
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medical education would stay in the sepy 
ice, and the men about to enter the sey : 
ice would be the ones who would by 
selected to receive such education, 1; 
not that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
states, the language makes it permissive 
My reason for making it permissive jx 
that I should not wish to disturb or in- 
terfere with the Army in any way. The 
language of the amendment states, jin 
part: 

That, to the extent that the Pr 
deems to be (1) feasible, (2) compatibl 
military operations, and (3) necessary or de. 
sirable in order to make possible the educa 
tion and training as physicians and den 
tists— 


He shall ac certain things. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the Presj- 
dent, has such power without any act of 
Congress. The significant thing is that 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment have not asked the President to 
promulgate regulations which would take 
those men from the service. I believe it 
would be rather dangerous for us to mak: 
it mandatory because the obvious answer 
would come back that in many cases 
these premedical men are hospital as- 
sistants, stretcher bearers, and first-aid 
men, and that, therefore, to draw them 
from the service would, perhaps, result in 
an increased loss of life. So on second 
thought, I do not believe the Senator can 
handle the situation in any better man- 
ner than he is handling it. 
Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. TYDINGS. But I do not believe 
that the men in the service will have the 
first call in the way that the Senator has 
indicated. 
Mr.ELLENDER. I believe they would, 
because if they came within the purview 
of the section I have read, it would be 
an advantage to get men who have had 
previous training. I know of some who 
have had 2 years’ study as premedical 
students, and a man who has had that 
much education, or at least that kind of 
education, could enter the medical school 
at once. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Not if he is in t! 
Army. 
tr. ELLENDER. I mean after he h 
been released from the Army. If his re 
lease were not incompatible with the b: 
interests of the Army and would not di 
turb the Army, I have no doubt that pre!- 
erence would be given to him. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if t 
Senator will further yield to me, 
course the over-all picture boils down to 
this: A man of this type should be used 
where he can save the most lives. I! 
perfectly obvious that he can now s: 
the most lives in the Army because in t! 
var men die from disease, and others 2) 
constantly being wounded and ki! 
Quite frequently the wounds of soldi 
result in death unless ample medical aid 
has been afforded. Although the pu 
pose of the Senator is a worthy one, I 
doubt whether it would be feasible 
draw any considerable number of mcn 
from the armed services which are 2!- 
ready crying for nurses. I do not : 
how, in justice to the fighting men, ' 





eaken the medical staff which the 
now has. 


It is not likely that a 


ntial number of the men who are 
he service would receive the priv- 
iogested in the Senator’s amend- 


McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
nator yield? 


ELLENDER. 


I yield. 


McCARRAN. How does the Sen- 
amendment provide for inductees 


Navy? 


In other words, a part 


program suggested by his amend- 


would a 


pply to the Army. Would 


0 apply to the Navy? 
ELLENDER. No distinction would 


T 


lade. 


McCARRAN. 


If a young man 


d for the Navy should desire to take 
cience course, could he do so? 
ELLENDER. Deferment would be 


Ry 


? 


1 to 18-year-old boys. 
Mr. McCARRAN. 


The language of the 


ndment would not put them into the 

tary service? 

lr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then the A.S.T.P. 
iid continue as is. 

Ir. ELLEN 
lical education will admit no further 


lents after September 1945. 


ntinue 


for 


DER. The A. §S. T. P. for 


It will 
those now enrolled until 


’ have graduated. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I was not speaking 
h reference to premedical students 
the Army or in the Navy. Such stu- 
are being used as hospital corps- 


ent 


n 
il, 


ilify to enter medical school. 


and in 


the performance of other 


s. I had reference to the young 
man 18, 19, or 20 years of age who could 


Such 


man is now in the service and perhaps 


s fought in several battles. 


ra 
( 


ici 


I would 


him against the man who is also 
» years of age but has the necessary 
ifications to begin premedical stud- 
I think we should take care of the 


1 who are 
‘ome doctors. 


in the service and wish to 
I think they should be 


sen as well as the men who are about 
) enter the service and have had a de- 
» to receive medical training. 


Mr 


\ 


ing the 


y in this 
the present time the Army has been 
‘d to the plan of the Senator from 
Slana. 


ELLENDER. Ido not know. 


4 
} 


\Ty 


. HILL. 


TYDINGS. 


I am interested in 
attitude of the Army and 
matter. I assume that up 


As the Senator has said, 


) hearings have been held in connec- 


1 with this matter. 


the Senator from Louisiana has 


That is not be- 


be diligent in pursuing the matter. 
ppen to know that he has been very 


nt. 


Bu 


t only this morning a let- 


came from the Navy Department in 
rd to thi 


r. ELLENDER. 


1 an oppor 


a 
4 


— 


S subject. 
I have not had an 


rtunity to see it. 
fr. HILL. 


No; the Senator has not 


rtunity to read the letter. 
Mr. ELLENDER. 
had come, 
r. HILL, 
Depar 
iendment, 


I did not know that 


I happen to know that the 
tment is opposed to the 
It was only yesterday that 
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a letter came from the War Department. 
The War Department is also oppesed to 
the amendment. 

Let me say to my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana, that Iam always sympa- 
thetic with anything which he suggests. 
I should like to be helpful to him in his 
effort to work out the program which he 
seeks to have inaugurated; but I think 
the Senator will agree that even if the 
Senate, under the present conditions, 
should adopt his amendment and it went 
to conference there would be no oppor- 
tunity for it to be agreed to in conference. 
The House has not considered the 
amendment, which originally was in the 
form of a bill. I understand that no 
hearing or consideration has been given 
to the matter. I am sure the conferees 
will not call in witnesses in order to de- 
termine what action they should take on 
the amendment. In view of the fact that 
several reports have come to us from 
various departments, I wonder if the 
Senator would not save time by having a 
hearing held and ascertaining whether 
he could not receive the favorable action 
of the committee. I believe the Senator 
stated on the floor yesterday that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the commitiee, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
would take the amendment to confer- 
ence. 

As the Senator knows, just by chance 
and fate I happen to be standing in the 
shoes of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS! at this particular moment. 
The Senator’s statement presenis a 
somewhat embarrassing situation to me. 
I do not like to find myself not in ac- 
cord with something the Senator from 
Utah, the chairman of the committee, 
wishes, but merely to take this amend- 
ment to conference I do not think would 
get the Senator from Louisiana any- 
where, because with all the opposition 
expressed to the bill by the different de- 
partments, I do not believe the conferees 
would accept the amendment. I do not 
see how the Senator can hope to get any- 
where with it. 

It seems to me we owe it to the Senate, 
we owe it to ourselves, to let the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs have 
hearings on the bill, consider the bill, and 
then take action onit. I wonder whether 
the Senator does not feel that way about 
x. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator just 
stated, I have been making every attempt 
to have the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs consider the bill, and that is my 
reason for trying to press the matter. As 
I indicated in the early part of my re- 
marks, unless we act soon, the class of 
1948 and the class cf 1949 will be short 
from 2,600 to 4,000 doctors and half as 
many dentists. The amendment was 
drafted by me in conjunction with the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Dental Association, and I 
wrote to every medical college in the 
country. With only one exception, they 
have repiied favorably, stating that there 
should be a law of this kind; that it is 
imperative. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I take it the committee 
as not been in a position to act because 


h 


OQror 


ota 


it has deen waiting on the reports from 
the departments. The reports have 
come in. The War Department report 
came in yesterday, and the report from 
the Navy Department came in today. 

I am not chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but as one member 
of that committee I say to the Senator 
that if he will withdraw his amendment. 
I shall do everything I can to have the 
committee give him an expeditious hear- 
ings, expeditious consideration, and ex- 
peditious action on the bill. I do not 
know what the action will be, but cer- 
tainly it would seem to me that, with a 
bill of this nature, with the interested 
departments all reporting against it, if 
the Senator really wants to have his bill 
passed, he will have to get the weight of 
the committee behind it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought I had that, 
because I have spoken to most of the 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and, as a matter of fact, I con- 
sulted many other Members of the Sen- 
ate. I have heard no opposition from 
any of them, because they realize the 
necessity of keeping in the medical 
schcols and dental schools a sufficient 
body of students so that a normal num- 
ber of doctors and dentists can be gradu- 
ated. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iamoneof the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs with whom the distinguished Sen- 
ator consulted, and I am indeed very 
much impressed by the necessity for the 
enactment of the bill, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Louisiana. But if the 
words of wisdom from our present acting 
majority leader are correct—and it 
would seem they probably are—then, 
even though the Senate adopted the 
amendment, and it were rejected in con- 
ference, of course, no time would be 
gained by making it a part of the pend- 
ing bill. I am wondering if a definite 
agreement could not be made at this time 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
would take up the bill, let us say within 
less than a week, and give it immediate 
consideration and pass upon it. So far 
as Iam presently advised, I shall be very 
anxious to support the Senator from 
Louisiana in the attempt to pass the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As act- 
ing chairman of the Senate Committee 
en Military Affairs until the 
Europe of the Senator from é ] 
THomas!,I may say thatifIam still act- 
ing chairman next Tuesday, and t 
ator from Louisiana is ready to have 
bill considered by the Senate Com: 
on Military Affairs next Tuesday, it will 
be called up. Of course, there are plenty 
of “ii’s” in my proposal, because I do not 
know how soon the Senator from Utah 
will return, but as a member oi the com- 
mittee, not speeking now as its actin 
chairman, Iam very much in accord with 
the objectives of the biil. Ihave ani 
portant amendment which I d 
have inserted in the bill before 


wholeheartedly support it, but I do 








ore 
vl i28 


think there will be any difficulty about 


working taat out. as one member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I assure 
the Senctcr I am very much in sym- 
patny with his bill. 

I think the acting floor leader has 


ted the situation precisely as it is, that 
no time would be gaincd by taking the 
amendment to conference. With the 
adverse reports from the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department, without 
action by a standing committee of the 
Senate, we would be in a very bad situa- 
tion when we faced the conferees from 
the House, because I Know from experi- 
ence that they are very tough conferees. 

Mr. HIZL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and I have sat quite 
a few times with conferees on the part 
of the House, we know the difficulties en- 
ccuntered in conferences, and we know 
how well armed we must be with the 
facts if we are to induce the House con- 
ferees to agree. If we should take to 
conference an amendment such as this, 
when we would have to admit that it 
had had no hearings and no considera- 
tion by our committee, I think the 
Hcuse confcrees wculd merely laugh and 


say, “Gentlemen, there is absolutely 
nothing doing, there is no use even talk- 
ing about the matter.” 


vi ELLENDER. Mr. 
view of the 
been made 
ae 


President, in 
assurances which have just 
to me, end the support which 
ems to be in the air, I withdraw the 


amendment. 

The PRESIDING CFTICER (Mr. Typ- 
Incs in the chair). The Senator from 
Leuisigna withdraws his amendment. 


The bill is still before the Senate and 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. EREWSTER. Mr. Pre sident rs 
heve an amendment on the desk which I 
ask to have stated. 


‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICE 
Senator another copy of 
ment? 

Mr. BR TER. No; 
one in exisvence. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
the amencment 
search purpcoses. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
provides, “Provided, 
945, ther shall bx 
men over 31 yea 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I 
plained, I think, 
were present, 


Has the 
the emend- 
there is only 


Somecne has taken 
from the desk for re- 


I can restate it. It 
That efter May 1, 
» no further Graft of 
ars of age.” That is the 
have already ex- 

to — of those who 
the occasion for the 
amendment. I regret that it was not 
earlier presented to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, but the situation was 
not broutht home to me, and I based it 
primarily upon the fact that the Briti: h 
have found this feasible and have put i 
into effect as of May 1, 1945. 

I took the matter up with General 
Hershey. As I have previously stated, 
ae number of men now being secures in 

> 31- to 38-year category is not given. 
nes rio it has been about 5 percent, 
now it is running 10 to 15 percent. It 
is true that all these men are married 
men, most of them with pre-Pearl Har- 


bor children, so that the aikuaiion is in- 
creé we neiy upset both from a domesiic 
sta and from an economic standpoint, 


soon they are men in the eae 
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brackets, and they ere = sO the men least 
vaiuable for scllieeiea ceivic 

I hope the acting an jority leader may 
feel that he can take the amendment to 
conference. If there are sericus objec- 
tions, which can ke presented by General 
Hershey or other military authorities, it 
will be in order to consider them, but 
I do think we are fully warranted in at 
least asking that this matter be seriously 

onsidered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Since a copy of the amend- 
ment is not available, will the Senator 
state it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is in this form, 
“Provided further, That after May 1, 
1945, there shall be no further draft of 
men. over 31 years of age.” That is the 
amendment, and I understand that is 
precisely the practice which the British 
are establishing as of May 1, 1945, and 
this is confirmed by General Hershey. 
It seems to me that, in the interest of 
comity with our ally, it would do very 
much to allay the feeling which is so 
apt to prevail if we in this country, 
with our vast resources compared to 
theirs, and aware of their great respon- 
sibilities, should at least show that we 
can adopt a measure of this kind. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. 

Mr. BURTON. Did I correctly un- 
Gerstand the Senator from Maine to 
indicate that the figures from General 
1 “ershey showed that at the present time, 
the current month, these men who would 
new be excluded from the draft, or would 
be excluded after May 1, constitute from 
19 to 15 percent of the draft; that, there- 
fore, the amendment would result in 
cutting the draft from 10 to 15 percent? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; Ido not under- 
stand that, because these men will be 
taken from other sources. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator mean 
more 18-ycar-clds? There are no more 
18-year-olds. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I assume that in 
the orderly prcgress of the draft all the 
men who are available are not taken 
each month, and that it is a question 
of what categories they are taken from. 
It was pointed out to me by eminent 
authority, which I shall not name, that 
the pressure in this matiéer is increasing 
very rapidly as the result of the disrup- 

ition of families; that men with thre2 or 
four children are being taken, and that 
it is anticipated that within a very short 
time, if conditions continue as they are 
now, legislation will be pressed, and it 
is believed favcrably considered, which 
will discharge such men. We will, mean- 
while, have spent 1 or 2 or 3 months 
in training them. General Marshall 
has always insisted that they are the 
least desirable because being older they 
are not able to adapt themselves. Con- 
sequently we will have taken them in 
fcr an entirely futile purpose. It seems 
to me that it would be very wise at this 
ime to ac lo pt the same — y as that of 
cur very distinguishe da 

Mr. “se ident, I ask for 


nay 


President, will the 


I yield. 


‘the yeas and 
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Mr. HILL. Mr, President, one feo 
of the action of the British Governm 
to which the Senator from Maine no 
referred is administrative action and not 
i action. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does that afe; 
the wisdom of the judgment? 

Mr. HiLL, No. That may not a% 
the wisdom. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish we had an 
equally wise administration. 

Mr. HILL. In the House of Commons 
on April 12 last Mr. Sevin, who js 
Minister of Labor, made a statement. 
Senators may remember that England 
has a system which is somewhat different 
from ours. England has not only the 
selective service for her military and 
naval forces, but she has what is called 
the universal service. In England men 
are drafted into industry and into work 
of all kinds. They have a universal serv- 
ice act. Some of the men gu into the 
armed forces. Some may go into war 
plants. Some may operate the railroads 
and some may operate the busses. ‘These 
is a different system in Britain from that 
which prevails in the United Siates. 

Mr, Bevin said: 

In general, as from May 1, 1945, I do not 
propose to call up any more men born in 1914 
or earlier, except insofar as they may be re- 
quired to meet the demands of the forces for 
tradesmen or spccialists or for other special 
reasons, 
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Under the Selective Service Act 
the President of the United State 
the power not to call up any men in the 
3l-year age group or the older groups 
The Senate will recall that as the Selec- 
tive Service Act was passed in its original 
form it provided for the drafting of all 
men from 21 to 45, but a provision wa 
placed in the act giving to the Presiden 
of the United States the power, if he 
wished to use it, to defer any age groups 
he thought should be deferred. As will 
recalled when the age limit was first re- 
duced from 45 to 38 years, the reducti 

vas made by an Exccutive order of 
President of the United States. 
President of the United States, by 
thority given in the Selective Service Act, 
reduced the age limit for inductees f1 
45 to 38 years. The President has th: 
power today, if he sees fit, to reduce ihe 
age limit frem 38 to 31 years. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. A moment ago, when 
I inquired of the Senator from Maine if 
the fact that the amendment would stop 
the drafting of about 10 or 15 percent of 
the draft men over 31 would mean a re- 
duction of the draft, his reply was no, it 
would not reduce the number drafied, 
but would place the pressure on other 
groups. I would assume therefore that 
instead of testing men in accordance 
with whether they were engaged in es- 
sential industries, the test would be 
shifted by this amendment to the ques- 
tion of age, and that therefore it would 
exclude men of 31, regardless of what 
they were doing, but would make up the 
10 or 15 percent reduction by taking men 
from whatever industries they were in, 
and thus aggravate the manpower situa- 
tion with respect to war production. 


t 


Th 
. 
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™ 
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HILL. The Senator is exactly 
President, the very point which 
nator from Ohio has made is, I 

ficient in itself to show that we 
not to adopt the amendment with- 
sing it considered by the Commit- 
Military Affairs. Hearings should 
i1onit. Weshould not act upon it 
knowing exactly what the full 

f the amendment will be. 
he Senator from Ohio has stated, 
now by law defer men 31 years of 
nd older, that will mean that we 
ve to obtain more men in the age 
; under 31 years of age. It might 
that we may have to take men from 
al industries, from which we do 
int to take them. It might aggra- 
the manpower situation which now 
It might place more burdens on 

t youngsters we have talked about so 
today and about whom we have 
so concerned that they shall be 

1 proper protection. 
President, an amendment of this 
1 ought to be considered by a com- 
e. Hearings ought to be had on it. 
t me say further that there are men 
have been overseas for 2 years, some 
more than 3 years, many of whom 
one through all the hardships and 
travails and the dangers of what we 
warfare. We must consider 
whether we are going to let those 


KI V as 


men come home, perhaps discharge 
many of them, after saying to them, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant. 


You have done your part. Now we will 
t serve overseas some other men who 
have not been in the armed 

at all, or certainly who have not 
n subject to such travail and hard- 
ip and danger as you have been who 

served across the seas for these 

m months.” 


h ap 


1 I hope the Senator from Maine 
not insist on his amendment this 
noon, because the amendment goes 

whole question of what armed 

we will have after the war in Ger- 

is over, how we will employ our 
r'med forces, What use we will make of 
manpower, and what we are going 
do to the men who have served so 

I and so faithfully, and who have 
ffered so much, 

Ir. President, as Senators know, we 
‘in the Pacific today men who have 
red much from malaria fever. 
‘ have had the fever not once, not 

limes, or 6 times, but some of them 
ve had malaria 15 or 20 times. They 

e undergone all kinds of suffering, 

manner of hardships. Until we have 
fiven consideration to those men 

i have sought to do everything we can 

et them back home we should not 

mptorily, simply by a stroke of the 

, Without knowing all the facts, defer 

| men over 31 years of ag 

That is what is involved in this 

1ament. I cannot bring myself to 
this action. It may be that after 
as a member of the Senate Com- 

ee on Military Affairs and hear all 
testimony, going into the entire 
auloa, I will favor the Senator's 
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amendment, but I cannot do so this 
afternoon. I do not think it would be 
fair to the Senate. I do not think it 
would be fair to the men in the armed 
forces to say now, without more consid- 
eration for those men, that we are to 
defer all men 31 years of age and over. 
Many of those men are not married. 
Many of them have no families. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe the Sen- 
ato is in error. Practically all the 
bachelors have already been taken. 
This was the statement which General 
Hershey made to me—I think perhaps 
the acting majority leader did not hear 
it; but General Hershey stated that 9 
out of 10 of the men over 31 years of 
age now being taken not only are mar- 
ried men, but are married Men with pre- 
Pearl Harbor children. So they have 
every claim to our consideration. That 
is one of the reasons why I urge that the 
Senate consider the question carefully. 

Mr. HILL. That is what I am asking 
the Senator to do. I am asking the Sen- 
ator to let us consider it carefully. Iam 
asking the Senator not to press this 
amendment now, when it is absolutely 
impossible to consider it carefully. The 
only way we can consider the amend- 
ment carefuly is to have a committee sit 
around a table and listen to General Her- 
shey, the head of the Selective Service, 
and representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments and the Manpower Com- 
mission, so that we can understand ex- 
actly what the situation is. 

I am concerned about civilians at 
home; but I am more concerned about 
the men who for so many months have 
been in fox holes in the Pacific area and 
across the other seas. I want t> con- 
sider them. I want to know what effect 
this amendment would have on them, and 
what, if anything, it would do so far as 
postponing their discharge or their re- 
turn home is concerned. Many of them 
are married. Many of them have pre- 
Pearl Harbor children. Let us consider 
this proposal as it ought to be consid- 
ered, in an intelligent, understanding, 
and careful way. With all the facts be- 
fore us we can then act. We should not 
act on the spur of the moment by insert- 
ing such an amendment as this in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that I recognize the persuasive char- 
acter of the appeal. I am sure also that 
no one is more anxious than I about the 
young men who have been overseas for 3 
years, and who have wives and families 
at home. 

M:. HILL. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I know that many 
other Senators share my feelings. 

Mr. HILL. Iam sure of it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am afraid that 
the acting majority leader, for whom I 
1ave great respect, in his zeal to keep the 
bill intact, is somewhat exaggerating the 
complexity of the situation. 

The amendment is very simple. The 
facts are very clear. General Hershey 
can give the Senator all the relevant 
facts over the telephone in 5 minutes, 


He has them at his fingertips, as I dis- 
covered when I consulted him. 

There are also certain other consid- 
erations which are quite persuasive. I 
hope that the acting majority leader, 
who is very eloquent, and who po: 
a profound understanding of military 
matters, will yield to my persuasiveness 
and take the amendment to conference. 
TI am sure that the committee of con- 
ference, in its deliberations, will be able 
to determine very quickly and very 
clearly whether or not we should tak 
this step. If our great ally, with limitec 
resources, is able to eliminate from the 
draft men over 30 years of age, why 
cannot the United States, with its vasi 
manpower resources, take parallel ac- 
tion? We should endeaver, so far as 
possible, to eliminate the irritations and 
frictions which are constanily 
Canada, our neighbor to the north, has 
not had the draft at all. All alone the 
border we are constantly being reminded 
of that fact, which is most unfortunate 
After deliberating carefully, England 
with the wisdom which she possess 
reason of being close to the scene ol 
action, has taken action similar to that 
which is now proposed. 

I am sure that if the acting mejority 
leader will ponder this question over- 
night he will fee] that it is wise to take 
this amendment to conference, to see 
whether or not it would be advisable to 
include it in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. My friend from Maine is 
so eloquent and persuasive that I wish 
I could find myself in accord with him. 
However, I do not feel that it would be 
the part of wisdom for the Senate t 
acopt this amendment, or to agree to 
send the amendment to conference. 
Unless we are in a position to know that 
we can defer these men, we ought net to 
give them the hope, beccuse of action 
by the Senate, that they will be deferred. 
I do not believe tha 
the Selective und Service Act 
of such far-reaching nature, funda- 
mental as it is, ought to be adopted 
without the committee at least consid- 
ering the amendment. That is my 
fecling in the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senatcr 
will take the amendment to conference. 
Tf he does not take it to conference, I 
hope the Senate will send it to confer- 
ence. I do not believe it would neces- 
sarily mean that we would have to place 
burdens on other classes if we were to 
reduce the age limit under the 
31 vears. It seems to me that we now 
have available in the Army all the men 
we will need to finish this fight. 

It has been stated—and I belicvs 
be true—that other countries are not 
taking men above the age of 31, b 
time is required to train them, and their 
service in the armed forces involves a 
burden on them and on their familie 
There was a time when the eee limit w: 
reduced to 28. As I recall, thet v 
about 2 months before Pear! Har’ 


sesses 


aricy o 
arising 


es bs 


) 


emendment to 






. President, will 


draft to 


No objection was made at that time to 
reducing the age limit to 28. m 
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-clder than 28 were releaced. Of course, 
when the war came, they were taken back 
into the service very quickly. These 
men who are being taken away from 
their wives and children are not treined. 
They cannot - of any grcat use for 6 
cr 8 iersmaice: or perhaps a year. 

It has been suggested—and I believe it 
to be true—that a third of our divisions 
will be partially demobilized when the 

war is over in Germany. We are per- 
mitting a co n of control over 
he lives cf men between the ages cf 31 

*~h I do not believe is justi- 
Military situation; and I will 

t vcte to continue it. 

I do not wish to insist on my 
coing scmething which, in his capacity as 
acting majority leader, he does not wish 
to do. In my opinion, consideration of 
the amencment by the conferees wouid 
not consume enough time to make much 
difference. This is a bill to extend the 
Selective Training and Service Act for a 
year. The amendment can be con- 
sidered in conference. If Iam a member 
of the conference, I shall vote to retain 
the amendment in the bill. If the act- 
ing majority leader does not feel that 
he can take the ee to con- 
ference, I hope the Senate will send it to 
conference. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
not heard any factual basis to support 
the assertions which have been made by 
Senators. One very important question 
is, how many men between the ages of 31 
and 45 are physically competent for full 
military service? 

Another question is, how many 
men are now being inducted for 
military service? 

Another question is, are such men in- 
ducted for partial military duty and as- 
signment to necessary military duties of 
a noncombatant nature, which they are 
fully competent to perform, although 
they are not physically able to engage in 
military combat? 

I have before me a statement which 
indicates that the policy of the War De- 
pariment is not to call such men for full 
military s rvice. It is found on _ bese 


nunuatio 


{ 

and 45 whic 
fied by the 
I 


i 


friend 


such 
full 


3568 of tl ecorp for April 19, 1945 

As of Pet r lary 1, 1945, our estimated re- 
serve of ¢ in manpower fit for military 
duty and within the eifective combat ages of 
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18 to 25, inclusive, was down to 279,000 men, 





of whom 133,000 were aged 18. Besices this, 
there will be available only those who become 
18 rs : of age each month. 


Mr. President, the war is not over. 
VE-cay will make only the first half. As 
in a fcotball game, we shall have to take 





a rew breath and take a new, firm hold 
on the situation, and become refreshed, 
if pcssible, to begin the second h alf. 


ating this matter as if 

Let our colleagues 
sack from abroad and will 
ne they have witnessed 
the war is easy. I will 
it they will tell us of men 
who are entitled to a 
ance to catch 


Tocay we are trea 
the war W 
who will come 
describe the sc 
tell us whether 
guarantee tha 
who are worn out, 
respite and a ch 


breath. 


ere easy. 


their 


are we to fill their places except 
by using the group of men 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22; 28. and 25 years of age, which the 
Army is now using? We will not meet the 
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necd by using these from 21 to 38 years of 
age. 

But, Mr. ee here is the mischief 
of the thing: If such men are removed 
from the po cf the Sclective Tr aining 
and Service Act, they cannot be defc Orr 

necessary employment. It is just a: n- 
ot! her wey of crippling the United States 
in its were reat effort. Do nct compare 
the United States with Canada, do not 
compare the United Scates with Great 
Britain, in the effort and the magnisude 
of the battle which is being waged here 

on the home front. We ache no cther 

reccurse at the present time cxcept the 
deferment for employment which is pro- 
vided for in the existing law. 

The group of men from 31 to 55 years 
of age who have registcred and have csme 
up for selection should not be exempted 
from the possibility of having the Gov- 
ernment say to them, “We select you to 
do something other than to fight. You 
are over 31 years of age. You are needed 
in a factory which is manufacturing nec- 
essary munitions. You are deferred from 
military service for that cause.” That is 
‘quivalent to selecting a man to perform 
that work. As long as he stays on that 
job he will not be reclassified for scme 
other work or sent into military service. 

But if the amendment is adopted, we 
will have made just another attack unon 
the ability of the Government to carry 
on this war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The statement of 
the Seneter from Vermont is very ilu- 
minating. It indicates to me, at least 
that the question at the moment is ean 
economic one, not a military one. It is 
the desire to continue the control over 
the pecple of the United States. The 
people cf the United States do not neec 
to be contrciled in that way. The people 
of the United States, using voluntary 
methods, have outproduced not only all 
cur friends but all our friends and ell 
our enemies combined, and the people of 
the United States will continue to do so 
until the end cf the war. 

I object to having the Selective Service 
System used as a means of controlling 
the lives of the people of the United 
States and forcing them to do what some- 
one wants them to do, when it is not 
necessary to proceed in that way at all. 
All we have to do is to tell the peopie 
of cur country what is necessary, and 
they will do it, and will do it voluntarily. 
They have proved that over and over 
again. 

So I repeat that the matter is an eco- 
19mic one, not a military one. 

The Senator has indicated the reason 
for it, rather than the urgent need. Cer- 
tainly there is no urgent need at this 
moment for soldiers on the Huropean 
front. If there is, they are not going to 
get there from the United States. 

We are told that we should not speak 
of what the other countries are doing. 
If they were doing more, perhaps we 
would not have to do so much. I must 
speak of that, because in some places we 

alone have almost cempletely kept the 
pressure on the enemy. 
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I ckhject to having the Army u-2 the 
£elective Service System cs a club ever 
he heads of men between the eges of 1g 
and 45. It is not just, and I wil! pot 
suvpert it. “o 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, wi} 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Iir. BAILEY. wish to record m-self 
as wholeheartedly in support of tho es 
cellent statement made by the 


guished senior Senator from Vi ermont 
(Mr. Austin]. I wich to add ju fow 
words. 


The question is not an economic ono 
and it is not a political cne, cither, It 
is not a personal one. It is a military 
one. 

On the first day of the present weck, 
wien the President of the Unitcd States 
made his first address to Congress, | 
thought that the high moment of that 
address was the tremendous and, as I 
thought, the unanimous applause which 
greeted the following siatcment which 
he made: 

We are now carrying out our part of that 
strategy under the able direction of Admir; 
Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral Kine, 
General Arnold, Generel Eisenhower, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, and General MacArthur. 

Then the President said 

I want the entire world to know th 
direction must and will remain—unchanged 
and unhampered. 


If I understand what has becn goir 
on here this week, and especially the la 
2 days, the Senate has been doing a 
pretty big job of hampering the noble 
men, the trusted men, upon whom our 
country has imposed, in this great hour 
its defense, its honor, and all its future 
I may not only say we have underiaken 
to hamper them, but I hope I shall be 
forgiven for saying that this efternoon 
when we adopted an amendment oo a 
vote of 59 to 25, we took a step which 
might weil be interpreted here at home 
and in this Chamber and abrocd and 
around the world as actually ee ! 
to hobble them in the supreme hcur of 
the aatlonal and v0 werld crisis. 

ir. President, what will be the c: - 
quences if we aaa to proceed ¢ y 
these lines? What will be the conce- 
quences if we adopt an amendment of 
such a sort? I am happy that one 
emendment has been withdrawn, and I 
appreciate the action of the Senator who 

| 
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proposed it in withdrawing it. Wh i 

ke the conseauences if at this time, ¢ 

all the times in the long an trying prog- 
ress since December 7, 1941, we s 
to our allies, we signalize to our enemit 
we signalize to our fighting men, 
© enaliz2 to cur own people that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is complacent 
is relaxing, is letting up, is re 
We would retreat; we would get into the 
hideout at home, but we would bid the 
brave boys to go onto the battlefield 

and die. It is unspeakable. It is incon- 

ceivable. It is unthinkable. It is ab- 
horrent. It stirs my heart more deeply 
than I should like to admit. Shail we 
tell the Japanese, with an army of 8,090,- 
000 men who are ready to meet us and 
who are making every preparation to re- 
sist our impending invasion of t!c-r 


ionaliy 


and wi 


treatin 
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he coast of Asia, that we are 
vn here in America? Shall 
boys whom we have sent to 
.way shores that we intended 
iw course, that we are going 

r the medical schools, that 
ing to see that the medical 

| be filled with students next 
upnose that subsequently we 
ed to take pains to see that 

1 schools shall be filled with 

for the ministry while our 
foreign battlefields. There 
ome popularity to such a 
President, but I shall. not 
anyone entertains such a 
However, in my judgment, 
men return we will have to 

r to them. I hope they will 
by the standard by which 
measured. They will have a 
io that. If the soldier flinches 
honorably discharged. If we 
hould expect no less. Ve 

k for a dishonorable discharge. 
nt, we cannot afford to take 
which would tend to convince 
at home that the war is over. 
in Europe is not over. We can- 
d to take any step which would 
ie people of America that the 
England in this matter are 
1 I do not say that by way 
h. JI think the British have 
well. We cannot afford to do 
which would convince our peo- 
our standards are unlike those 
I 2am not ashamed to say that. 

s this war have the fair pros- 
has at this hour? Russia 

it lives and retreated for 3 


+) 


of 


she is in the streets of 

We are thinking that the war 

re nearly over. We pray, and 

that is so. But the Japanese 

hink the war is nearly over. I 
+} 


e are people in Germany to- 
till entertain hopes of winning 
They think that we will divide 
Last Monday we undertook 
to the world in the presence 
w President that Republicans 
crats, northerners and south- 
itionists and international- 
united behind the chieftain 
m the country had reposed re- 
y. Through the words of our 
t, and the applause of our hands, 
assurance to the world that the 
o forward unhampered. Yet, 
as been spent here on a legis- 
proposal which should have been 
of very quickly. 
President, there is nothing wrong 
elective service. It is and 
e all-embracive. We began this 
pledging everything in this coun- 
the winning of it. We have no 
to presume to change that pledge 
eagles of victory are perched 
ir banners in the hands of our 
sons. We have no right to 
step here in an assumption that 
li win the war by retreating on 
ne front. We know that we shall 
in the war when the German 
to resist and conspire has been 
’ extinguished. We know that we 
> won the war when the Jap- 
have not only lost their faces, but 
iost their hearts and their power 
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to fight for a hundred or 500 years to 
come. Because the news is good and 
our hearts are hopeful, some of us think 
that we can relax and that we can re- 
treat. Mr. President, that is the way 
in which wars are lost. That is the only 
way in which we can lose this war. No 
one in America is now asking us to play 
politics, or to think of ourselves. I do 
not believe the medical schools are really 
asking us to think about them at this 
time. It is a matter of small concern 
whether they graduate 50 percent or 60 
percent next year, or the year following. 
It is a matter of great concern that there 
shall be equality in America, that we 
shall marshal our manpower, man by 
man according to his capacity. 

Mr. President, think of us here this 
evening. We are asked to consider a 
proposition without a word with refer- 
ence to it having been received from the 
War Department or from the Navy De- 
partment. So far as I know, the word 
which we have received has come from 
the one man in America who is least 
qualified to advise us; namely, the War 
Manpower Commissioner. We are asked 
to take his word as a basis for beating a 
retreat in this hour of hope. That is 
not like the United States Senate, Mr. 
President. It is not like the people of the 
United States. It is not like the mothers 
and fathers. I know how they feel. The 
dearest wish of their lives is that they 
may see their sons again. Some of then 
will be content to close their eyes for 
ever more on the horizon of life if they 
may be allowed to see their sons again. 
But they do not ask us to relax. Re- 
laxing is not what has made this country 
the glorious country she has proved to 
be during the past 4 years—these long 
and terrible years. It does not reficct 
the spirit of the boys on the land, on 
the seas, or in the air. 

God forbid that you or I should say 
or do anything, or cast a vote or con- 
template casting a vote, tending to in- 
dicate to our enemies, our allies, or our 
fighting men that we are capable of hav- 
ing such a spirit—one so different from 
that of our fighting men, so different 
from the spirit of the people of this 
country. 

We misunderstand our country, Mr. 
President; we misapprehend America, if 
we do not realize that when America got 
into this war she set about—man, woman, 
and child—in every hamlet, in every 
home, to carry it through, with honor, 
to success and to glory. Weare not going 
to stop now. We are not going to pursue 
a policy of modification based upon a 
foolish optimism and a casual hope. 

Mr. President, I think we have gone 
far enough. We have heard these 
amendments. Some have voted one way 
and some another. I have no quarrel 
with any Senator about how he votes, but 
I think the hour has come when we must 
say within our hearts whether the Sen- 
ators of the United States shall prepare 
to go forward with the captains in the 
field, the mothers and fathers in the 
homes, and the people everywhere who 
make this country the greatest of all the 
countries on the face of the earth. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
am profoundly sorry to find myself in 
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disagreement with the three distin- 
guished colleagues of mine who have 
spoken, whom hitherto I have followed 
with devotion through all the stormy 
seas of the past few years, particularly 
as we marched down into the valley of 
Geath with the manpower bill, which I 
introduced with my distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina here a year 
ago, and supported a bill pre: 
the Senator from Vermont in a some- 
what more modified form, and for which 
I fought until there was no longer any 
opportunity to fight. 

I am somewhat puzzled, however, by 
the general staff here that nducting 
the opposition. First the acting major- 


ity leader pleaded ve y eloquently, and 
with all the earnestness and sincerity 
Which he possesses, that this amend- 
ment, wnich would eliminate from the 
craft those over 31, was very wrong b 
cause it might make it impossible to 
discharge some of our boys overseas, in 
other words, that men over 31 would 
take some of their places. That is some- 
thing to consider and to think about, al- 
though I think a little contemplation 
will indicate that that is not likely to 
be the cas 


When we came to the second cham- 
pion, he eliminated that entirely. The 


Senator from Vermont said that had 


nothing to do with the matter, there was 
not any question of men over 31 taking 
the places of any of our sons who were 
t the front and wanted to come home 


— A 


but it was only to keep these men in 
some other form of economic service or 
limited military service. So that the 
Senator from Alabama tossed out his ar- 
gument, and we have the economic and 


— 


imited military argument of the Senator 
from Vermont. To what extent there 
may be supporting data is a matter of 
speculation, but it is certainly quite dif- 
ferent from the earelier consideration 
surcgested. 

Then we come to my colleague from 
North Carolina, and his entire plea, as 
I understand, was based on the fact that 
this would be raising the flag, if not of 
surrender, at least of retreat, and that 
it would be betraying our allies. I think 
he used the words that it would be go- 
ing back on our allies, and they would 
not understand it, though the Senato 
from Vermont said to forse ab 
Canada and Britain. That. it seems to 
me, is the argument which has be 
presented. 

Mr. President, the information which 
we have is that Britain has already dis- 








continued the drafting of men over 31 
after May 1, and that Caz . has neve1 
inaugurated the draft, or has only a very 
limited draft I am not ving this in 
criticism of either of those «¢ n 
The consideration which I wish to u 
very earnestly, particular upon m 
good neighbor from Vermon ; that v 
are going forward into the cuestion of 
whether or not we shall arrive at an - 
commodation among the 1 

result of the deliberatio now ! 

ing near the Golden G 

shall have back here, v 

in which we s! eek to 

ore 1 oO! l OF ¢ eda I ol 


nations 
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It is my sober cpinicon that the more 
nearly we can eliminate the causes of 
irritation and misundersianding among 
our friencs and among ourselves, the 
er r con juticn we snall make to 
the adopiion by the Senate, by any over- 
V I n r1liy oO t ul LV 

I ( ! y wish to sl st to tne 
M ) { Geliberative body that 
ti p what is to be t reaction 
of t ! of this country if we here 
in i e being asked, by the re- 

i | amendment, to teke a 

! ( kai i ti cficring of our 
crifice in the fighting line 

\ hi r Britain nor Canada at this 
time is carrying out. There may well be 


reumstances, bu 


a a.luerence in cur Cc 
liz ¢ one can €X 





nen beth allies have deter- 
mined it is no longer necessery to the 
suct ul presecution of the war. The 


tion that we are retreating it 


refuted by the logic of 


In view of these facts 
emendment 
erence, and 


by the 


s, Mr. Pre ~~ nt, 
may prevail, may 
there _ consid- 
re ccmmittee of conference 
whichIam sure will be Ss prop- 
erly upon it 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. Pres 
to place myself in he 


ment of the Sena 


‘ ynac 
u ible to pas 





ident, I wish 
rmony with the 
tor from Vermont 


*nd that of the S nator from North 
Carolina. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve we can win the war by comparison 
with what me other nation is doing 


I do not believe we can rely 
Britain or 


{ 


on the fail- 
the failure of 


ny ¢ r nation to @o something as a 
j fication for our not doing it. 

I wish to say, in repiy to som ‘thing 
that was l the Scnator from North 
Carol I am 1 of the 50 who 
voted for a g1 at of training to the 

oO" yw » are still vo ing, For that vote 


s nor apologies, but 
on of the pend- 
it would go fer toward 
Vil a wrong effect both on our ene- 

s and cn our friends and our allies. 
b ve the policy which we have fol- 
ining the wer thus far should 


» adont 


bt pe te ed de 
- 
- 


not be suddenly changed, just at a time 
when the San Francisco Conference is 
Y ing, and just at the beginning cf a 
m ministration, particularly after 
we have pledged ourselves to go forward 
in the Winning of the war. 


So Iam very ten that the amend- 
ment may be defeated, and that there 
ccuse, as ha sugeested, 

for the belief, either by 


} 4 A + ’ 
une a Al a 


s been s 





friends or foes, 
is weakening. 

Li HAVE Z. Mr. 
Wi th everythi 
ware ha 


President, I agree 
Senator from Dela- 

We are in the war 
ed ourselve s to win the 
is immaterial whether England 
nada or any other of our allies 
V—we are Still in the war and 
ed to win the war. 


ng the 
just stated. 
e pled 





A 
ident, it is my opinion that 
iot a time to do anything which 
might in 1V “way interfere with the 


momentum of the action which is 


being taken Inst tne ¢ 


n i ¢ til 


now 
n enemy, 
rtain 


Immo 


42410 LAC Lila t Cana da he 


sacneac 
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thing or that England at this moment 
were to say that she is not going to send 

any more soldiers over 31 into combat, is 
immaterial, for the fact is that the 


United States is winning the war, and 
will continue to fight until the war is 
won 


the amendment will be de- 


Mr “FY 
should like to say that the 
cfiered by the Senat or 


INGS a President, I 
amendment 


from Maine ¥ a 





very natt ares 1 amendment, and I am sure 
we all fe > great er mpathy for the 
hought whi niets | insvired the amendment, 


which is to lig shten the load of those who 
2re past youth wherever it is humanly 
possible to do so. I should like to call 
the attention of ie distinguished Sen- 


ator from Maine, however, to a matter 

which has not so ate I believe, been adis- 

cussed. If the Sonator’s amendment 

were to oe adopted we would have this 

situation: There are already in the Army 

many  hundre ‘cs of thousands of men 
} 


who are more than 31 years of age. They 
would naturally feel that an injustice had 
keen Cone to them, namely that they had 
been taken into the service and, so far 
es the amendment is concerned, would 
remain in the § service not only until after 
as Cefeated, but until Japan 
was Cef feate d. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTFR. I appreciate the 
force of what the Senator says, but I do 
not know whether the Senator heard the 
fisures which were given. There have 
been a very limited number taken in this 
group. Only about 5 percent in this 
group were taken prior to the last 2 or 
4 months, and they were practically 
all bachelors. Most of those now being 
taken are married men with three or four 
children. That is the _amigenesponn be- 
tween the 3l-year-olds who are now be- 
ing taken and the others It is expected 
that, following the ado} ption of the 
amendment, there will be strong move- 
ment to discharge many of those married 
men who are in the Army. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam sure the argu- 
m > Senator from Maine, and 
m cf his logic, is very reasonable. 
But I was attempting to point out that 
the man over 31 years of age who is al- 
ready in the service, perhaps standing in 
a fox hole, or in a trench, or stationed in 
a ruined town, would say to himself some- 
thing like this, “What kind of a country 
is this that takes me away from my wife 
and children and keeps me over here in 

already been in for a 





a war? I have 
year, or a year and a half, and to all in- 
: nts and purposes my country proposes 
to keep me in the service until the Japa- 
nese, too, are defeated, and perhaps use 
me in the battles incident to the attain- 
ment of that goal, and at the same time 
declares the policy that hereafter no 
one who is in my general classification 
shall be drafted for service in the Army.” 
Whether that reasoning would be alto- 
gether well-founded I am not at this 
moment arguing. But the fact remains 
that the amendment would be accepted 
by many men in the service and by their 
loved ones at home as having put the 
class of men who are already in the serv- 
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ice in a category apert, and as 
on them for greater sacrifices t] 
henceforth be Cemanded od 
that group. Therefore, if the S 
amendment were to prevail, <i 
corollary would have to be coun 
it, to wit, that all men alre 
service who are 31 years a3 
have to be discharged if even-} 
justice were to be meted out. 

I th ink the proper way to ha: 
matter, if I may suggest ‘it, is as { 
The aa already knows, inso! 
values the opinion of Congy 
tary matters, that there is an oy 
ing Cesire in the House and in th 
not to Ccrait fathers who have c} 
and I think the whole tendenc: 
Graft recently has been to cater 
philosophy wherever military n 
permits. 

But I say that if there were no 
reason against the amendment th 
one I have suggested, we ought not 
adopt it, because hundreds of tho 
of men over 31 already in the 
having borne the brunt of the bat 
suffered wounds, and knowing that 
more of their class were to be a: 
would feel that they had been un 
dealt with, and it would create 
ening of heart among them as \ 
among their wives and their ch 
who were old enough to understan 

Mr. President, I believe it wi 
very ill advised for the Senate to : 
the amendment, and I say that n 
any lack of sympathy for the m 
which I am sure inspired the § 
from Maine to cffer the amendment 
in the interest of justice. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senat 
gests a somewhat sadistic attitude o1 
part of the boys who are in the s 
that misery loves company. I thi: 
Senator does a certain measure of! 
justice to these young men who, I 
in the progress of the war would n¢ 
foundly grateful that perhaps 
married men were not going to be 
pelled, as the result of development 
make a Similar sacrifice. They 
find in the amendment the hope th 
ator suggests that perhaps in due « 
they might be released. I think 
might be a persuasive argument, 
believe it is by no Means necessary. 

TYDINGS. The Senator has 


Presid 


well, I believe, stated my own poil 
view, namely, that if the amend! 
were adopted the men in the 


would immediately ask that they be : 
the same treatment, having already « 
their share, as has been given to the 
class at home which has not already 
its share. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Of course, it i 
policy of the War Department, a 
understand, that married men sha! 
given consideration, and all married } 
over 31 would receive consideration ‘ 
way. Senators must bear in mind t 
at the present — most men over 31 
the service are bachelors, not mal 
men. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe the Senator, 
who had a fine recore himself in W‘ 
War No. 1, I will recall that when 
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newspapers and found that from Florida [Mr. ANn- ind 5 : ; 
in progress somewhere, trilv absen os c 
just or was not Just, or from Kentucky (Mr. i ; P , 
reasonable grounds or not, Senator from Georgi Maybank ( 
“What kind of a country I[Mr. Gerorct and the Senator from MJUk2 Rade 
for over here, facing the Utah [Mr. Tuomas], are absent visiting Mol c E 
losing our comrades, while arious concent: n and prison camps 7 aia 
» refuse to work for the’ in Europ ‘ 
paid in history?” That is The Senator from Missouri [Mr.  } 


tosay. That being true,I Brracs] is absent cn public business J v n, ¢ 
ator can transport him- The § 
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Mr. LANGER. I suggest the 


of a quorum 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 





clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their name 
Aiken G ey M l 
Austin H M ( 

B Haict O'Daniel 

Bre hh f O'Mahoney 

Br H ckenlooper Oo ton 

B Hil > 

I Hoey t ib 

( a Johnson, Colo ut 

Cappo. Johnston, S.C. Sr 

Ci der Ki!sore S.e 

Ch Z, La Follette Taf 

Donne Lange Ta 

I i Lucas Tobey 

El'endet McCarran Tunnell 

Ferceusc McKellar Tydings 

Fulbright McMahon Wa'sh 

Gerry Maenuson Nhite 

Green Maybank Wiley 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Tifty- 


four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama that the Senate 
insist on its amendment, ask for a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to keep the Senate long, but we 
have adopted only one amendment to 
the bill, and I do not Know why we should 
assume the House will not accept it. 
The Members of the House have not had 
it before them, and I see no reason why 
we should request a conference, or as- 
sume that there is a difference between 
the two Houses. It seems very clear to 
me that we should let the bill go to the 
House, and let the House determine 
whether they wish to accept our amend- 
ment and ask for a conference, if a con- 
ference is necessary because they do not 
accept our amendment. 

It is quite true that the practice in 
connection with appropriation bills, 
when there is a long list of differences 
and when there must be a conference, 
is to make such a motion, to save a little 
time, but that is not the rule or the 
custom in regard to other bills, and I do 
not see any reason at all why we should 
adopt this motion, why we should not 
simply vote down the motion, let the bill 
go to the House, and let the House de- 
cide whether they wish to accept the 
amendment. I therefore believe the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama should 
be voted down, and on it I ask for a 
division. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is en- 
tirely within the discretion of the House 
as to whether or not they want to go to 
conference or want to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment. We do not determine 
that question at all, and following the 
procedure which we are asked to pur- 
sue, we in no way affect the decision 
in the House. If the House wants to 
agree to the amendment, it can do so. 
If it wishes to have the bill go to con- 
ference, it can do so. The matter is 
entirely within the discretion and power 
of the House, and we do not affect them 
by our action. 


> Aco ONA 
eis SI INS 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, is the 
Senator’s moticn that the Senate insist 
on its amendment and request a confer- 
ence with the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
moiion is that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, request a conference there- 
on with the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the House agrees 
to the amendment, it will not be neces- 
sary to heve a conference. 

Mr. HTLL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLFR. But the conferees 
on the part of the Senate would be in- 
structed to insist upon the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
auestion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama, on which a 
division has been requested. 

On a division, the motion was agreed 
to; and the President pro tempore an- 
pointed Mr. Jounson of Colorado, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. Downry, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Brinces, and Mr. GURNEY 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, ETC., 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate preceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2603. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The BEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Azency for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


The 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting two 
conventions, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of law. 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

John W. Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal 
Loan Administrator; 

James J. Caffrey, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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mission for the remainder of ths 
piring June 5, 1945, vice Robert H. O'Brien. 
and =f 

James J. Caffrey, of New York, to } 
ber of the Securities and Exchange ( 
sion for a term expiring June 5, 19 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Comm 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, yy 
there be no further reports of comm 
the clerk will proceed to state the ; 
inations on the Executive Calendar, 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the 1 t 
tion cf Bernard J. Flynn to be Unite; 
States attorney for the district of Mam 
land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out cbjection, the nomination is ¢ 
firmed. 
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tion of W. Bruce Matthews to be United 
States marshal for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With 
out objection, the nomination is 
firmed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ac: 
unanimous consent that the President bx 
notified forthwith of this confirmation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of this and al! ot! 
confirmations of today. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Leon O. Boling to be post 
master at McCleary, Wash. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With 
out objection, the nomination is con 
firmed. 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask the acting ma- 
jority leader what the program is for 
the next day or two, if he is in a position 
to state. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we propose 
on tomorrow to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill which is 
now the unfinished business. If we fin 
ish the appropriation bill in time, I 
ask consent for the consideration of 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection, starting at the ; 
where we left off at the last call 

Mr. WHITE. Does the leader have 
knowledge of any other legislative mat 
ters which are to be ready within | 
next 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot advise the Se! 
ator as to that tonight. Ishal ena 
to advise him further tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 

RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session 
move that the Senate take a recess unl 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Se: 
ate took a recess until tomor 
Wednesday, April 25, 1945, at 12 o’c! 
meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


tive nominations confirmed by 
te April 24 (egislative day of 
, 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
J. Flynn to be United States attor- 
trict of Maryland. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


“e Matthews to be United States 
r District of Columbia. 


POSTMASTER 
WASHINGTON 
Boling, McCleary. 


SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


frespay, Aprit 24, 1945 
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House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

he Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
ry professor of the Catholic Uni- 
ity of Chile, and a fellow of the 
oricai and Geographic Institute of 
|, cofounder and organizer of the 
r-American Seminars at the Uni- 
of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, the 
ity of Habana, and the National 
ersity of Mexico, offered the follow- 


ayer: 


the name of the Father and of the 
ind of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Lord God, light of mankind, whose 
will be needed in abundance in the 
r of victorious peace, look down with 
of favor upon the Speaker of this 
ise and all the Members of the Con- 
of the United States. 
Mindful of past service and inspired 
th hopes for the future, we beg Thy 
ings for the President of the United 
States that he, like his illustrious prede- 

or, may continue to cherish the rich 
ies of inter-American friendship. 
Deeply conscious of our debt of grati- 
to the other Americas in a war 
which imperiled all freedoms, we invoke 
Thy benediction upon these representa- 
of the people who are gathered in 
celebration of Pan-American Day 
rder to show their spirit of demo- 
ratic brotherhood under God with their 
low Americans of the other American 
publics and Canada. Illuminate their 
minds, dear Saviour, with the torch of 
hy revelation and strengthen their 
ls to encourage the youth of the land 
to weld the precious metal of the good- 
neighbor policy into the gold of world 
triendship, 

his we ask through Christ our Lord. 

Cri. 


lhe Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
Was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


\ message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Zier, its legislative clerk, announced 
it the Senate had passed without 
endment a bill of the House of the 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2€87. An act to grant the honorary 
Kk of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
lorce of the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BarRKLEY and Mr. BreEwsTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for thé disposition of executive 
pavers in the following departments and 
agencies: 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of War. 
Federal Security Agency. 
National Archives. 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
. United States Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

8. War Manpower Commission. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1946—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker.I desire to 
submit a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill H. R. 2689, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1846, and for other pur- 
poses. It is not presently available, 
although it has been agreed upon. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sub- 
mit it at any time prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the House today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and, of course, 
I shall not, is the gentleman going to 
file the report today? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the House might be advised, 
there has been a conference report filed 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum! which will come up as the 
first order of business tomorrow. I also 
desire to advise the gentleman as well 
as the Members of the House that the 
conference report submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia will be taken up 
tomorrow following the action on the 
conference report filed by the gentleman 
from Virginia |[Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. TARVER. That will be satisfac- 
tory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. 
state it. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


ADT PONE 


Speaker, a 


The gentleman will 


Speaker, I 


[Roll No. 59] 


Anderson, Baldwin, N.Y, Bender 
N. Mex. Barrett, Pa, Bennett, Mo, 
Andresen, Barry Bland 
August H, Beall Bloom 
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Bradley, Mich. Hancock Rayfiecl 
Bradley, Pa. Hartley Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Havenner Reed, N. Y. 
Bullwinkle Heffernan Rich 
Byrne, N. ¥. Hendricks Richards 
Campbell Herter Robinson, Utah 
Canfield Hobbs Rockwell 
Cannon, Fila. Holmes, Mass. Rodgers. Pa 
Chapman Holmes, Wash. Rogers.N. Y 
Chenoweth Howell Ryter 
Chiperfield Izac Sabath 
Clark Jackson Savage 
Clements Kefauver Shafer 
Cochran Kelley, Pa. Sharp 
Cole, Mo. Kerr Short 
Cooley Kopplemann Slaughter 
Curley Kunkel Somers, N. Y. 
D’Alesandro Latham Stewart 
Daughton, Va. Luce Tall 
Dawson Lynch Tayior 
Dirksen McGlinchey Thomas, N. J 
Domengeaux Maloney Themason 
Doyle Manasco S hio 
Eaton Marcantonio th 
Fe! lows May 
Puller Morgan 
Fulton Morrison 
Gardner Mott 
Gillette Pace 
yore Peterson, Fia. 
Gorski Pfeifer r 
Granahan Philbin Winter 
Green Ploeser Wolfenden. Pa. 
Griffiths Powell Wolverton, N. J. 
Gross Price, Fla. Worley 
Gwinn, N. Y, Quinn 
Hall, Rabin 

Leonard W. Rains 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 311 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 


INTERICR 


1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 3024) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 437) 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. JONES reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the House today and to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
1 | 


nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JARMAN. | 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 


gather today for the sole purpose of 
commemorating Pan-American Day, we 
do so with a spirit of sadness in realiza- 
tion of the great shock and bereavement 
to this country, and to the world, and 
certainly to the Americas, which caused 
its postponement from Saturday a week 
ago, 2 days after our great President 
Roosevelt was called to his well-earned 
reward and rest, 
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Pan-American Day ccmmoermerates lutions were based on the dissatisfaction 


the political, economic, and spiritual 
unity of the Americas based cn the doc- 
trine of absolute juridical equality and 
resvect for the sovereignty of each. 

April 14 was selected as Pan-American 
Day for two ee reasons. That 
was the day en which the first American 
Conference convents d in 1090 and the 
day on which the Pan American Union 
was formed. There was another rea- 
sen, however, indicated in the excellent 
preyer we hear : this morning, when 
reference was made to children. It was 
an a. ae rightly so, that Pan- 
American Day would be very generally 
commemorated in the schools. Not oniy 
are the schools of the Americas in ses- 
sion on April 14 but the climate in most 
ot these countries is such that outdoor 
excrciscs may be indulged in if desired. 
Those were the two reasons for the se- 
lection of that particular day. 

Commencing with the celebration of 
the next year, 1921, it has been more 
generallv celebrated in the United States 
and in all of the Americas with the pas- 
sage of the years, and possibly even more 
generally during this great holocaust 
which has a inflicted upon the wor!d 
during the past 5 or 6 years. Last year 
there orcad ed in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Chile a very gala celebration. 
President Castelblanco of that Chamber 
who originated the idea and who is now 
Chilean Ambassador to Mexico, invited 
the Speaker and one other Member of 
all of the American Houses of Represent- 
atives or Chambers of Deputies, to par- 
ticipate in that occasion. It was the 
good fertune of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |Mr. CHIPERFIELD] and myself to 
have been selected to represent this 
House and this country. AsI Say, it was 
a gala occasion. We thoroughly enjoyed 
our participation in it. We feel that 
much good was accomplished by it, and 
I indulge the hope that the day is not 
tco far distant when this House may 
enjoy a similar commemoration. 

The theme for this, the fifteenth cele- 
bration of Pan-American Day, is “The 
Peoples of America—Independent—In- 
terdependeni—Neighbors in a World of 
Neighbors.” 

In 1936, the lamented President Roose- 

It said at a Pan-American conference 
at Rio de Janeiro: 


The independence of nations is the major 
premise upon which the whole system of 
inter-American relations is based. No na- 
tion can live entirely alone. No people is 


sufficient unto itself 


In proclaiming Pan-American Day this 
vear, Mayor Burke, of Cleveland, very 
ppropriately said: 


al asi. 


Neture has made us neighbors. 
ind peration ma 


Let good 
ke us good neigh- 


There are so many reasons for the 
Jlidarity of the Americas that it is 

- dificult to select from among 
hem. However, it occurs to me to men- 
tion the reciprocal character of their 
economies and the close parallel of their 
political evolution. As you well know, 
they were all at one time colonies of 
European siates. _ Tne basis of the revo- 
lutions which caused their independence 
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cf the peoples of the colonies with the 
econcmiic, political, and intellectual re- 
strictions of the mother countries. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
this Nation having becn the first inde- 
pendent one established in this hemi- 
sphere, very naturally, I suppose, has 
served es a mcdel for the eharters of the 
other Americas. When they became in- 
Cependent, every one cof those 21 repub- 
lics established a republican form of gov- 
ernment, very similar to our own. Even 
today, despite the natural differences of 
opinion which might cause the people of 
cne country to define democratic proc- 
esses somewhat differentiy from those of 
another, just as our dispositions and 
habits are different, it is a fact that all 
the Americas are at this moment living 
under practically the same form of re- 
publican government. They all have ex- 
cellent and common reasons to make sure 
that this form of government be main- 
tained in their respective countries. 

With that background it is not at all 
unnatural that the statesmen of the 
Americas have been internationally 
minded. It was quite natural for Presi- 
dent Monroe, when promulgating the 
Monroe Dectrine in 1823, despite the fact 
that he naturally had in mind first the 
welfare of his own country, to be also 
thinking of that of the other American 
countries. It was equally so for the ac- 
tivities of the Liberator, Sim6n Bolivar, 
to have spread throughout South Amer- 
ica and not be confined to his native 
Venezuela. To illustrate, I have never 
visited the present Venezuela, but I saw 
Simon Bolivar’s home in Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, which has been 
mace a national shrine. I stopped twice 
in the Hotel Bolivar, the main hotel in 
Lima, the capital of Peru. I saw in the 
square of that beautiful city a monument 
to Bolivar, as I did in Chile and in eveiy 
single other South American country I 
visited. In other words, if anyone ever 
did, that great warrior and statesman 
certainly earned the title which became 
his, “the Liberator.” 

It is most interesting to me, as it will 
be to you, I am sure, to refiect on the 
fact, as a further illustration of Simon 
Bolivar’s infiuence, and how it came on 
down through the years that at this mo- 
ment those wonderful trcops of ours on 
Okinawa are commanded, as they have 
been since the invasion on Easter morn- 
ing, by Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Jr. In South America he would be calied 
Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., be- 

cause his father, also a great American 
general, even though he did experience 
an unsuccessful fling in politics there- 
after on the Palmer-Buckner ticket, was 
named for the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. 
This great general of ours, being a junior, 
also bears his name. 

I know General Buckner personaily. 
In view of that fact and my natural in- 
terest, I wish to heartily congratulate 
him end exyress my great appreciation 
of the magnificent work the Tenth Army 
has done on Okinawa under his able 
leadership; and then I would indulge the 
hope, and reverent prayer, in which I 
know I will be joined by every person in 
this Chamber, for his similar future suc- 
ccss. The nearest American troops to 


Japan, I wish net only General Bucknor 
but every officer, noncommissioned of. 
cer, and private under him, Godsr: d 
rapid pregrcess, and early entrance 
Tokyo. 

I spoke of the reciprocal character of 
their economies. There is no one of the 
American countries that produces ey ry- 
thing it needs, but the Americas produce 
practically everything they all nec. 
Stated in another way, there is no one 
of the American countries that is self. 
suflicient, whereas the Americas are prec. 
tically so. As an illustration, where 
would we have been in this war—y 
mean the United States—but for the 
magnificent cooperation of our sister 
American republics? Where without the 
tin of Bolivia? Where without the cop- 
per of Chile and Peru? Where without 
the quinine of Colombia, Peru, and Bo- 
livia? And incidentally where without 
those bases and that lifeline down 
through Brazil when we went over into 
Africa, to say nothing of the magnificant 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force which has 
fought as a part of General Clark’s Army 
in Italy for so long. These are mereiy 
illustrations of the great contributions 
all of the Americas have made to this 
war effort. 

The degree of economic development in 
each of the Americas is, of course, dif- 
ferent; some have developed to a much 
greater extent than others. That will 
continue. What it behooves us all to 
co is to see that the development cf all 
of the Americas continues apace until 


into 


at least something like full advaniage 
of the great possibilities of every one of 
those great countries is taken. While all 
countries must and will do their part I 
am impressed that it is the duty of the 
United States to take the lead in foster- 
ing this development not only within our 
borders but throughout this hemisphere. 

Back in 1906, also at Rio de Janeiro, at 
the Third American Congress, LClihu 
Root said: 

There is not one of all our countries that 
cannot benefit the others; there is not one 
that cannot receive benefit from tne others; 
there is not one that will not gain by the 
prosperity, the peace, and the happiness of all. 


The American system of international 
relations had its foundation more than 
100 years ago. It took more tangible 
form more than 50 years ago, and today, 
particularly after Mexico City, it has 
reached a degree of development which 
is outstanding in the history of the world. 
Let us hope and pray and believe that 
it will continue so. Despite the com- 
paratively slow progress of pan-Ameri- 

‘snism for more than a hundred years 
it rema 1ined for the leadership of two of 
our great Americans, about both of 
Ww hom we {cel sad today, to really accel- 
rate the movement. I "refer to our la- 
mented late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and to former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, whom I regret to state 
is still too ill to attend the San Fran- 
‘isco Conference. They formulated the 
good-neighbor policy back in 1933, the 
greatest step toward continued good re- 
lations between the Americas that ever 
has occurred or can ever occur. And 
may I in passing indulge in another 
statement, with which I feel sure you 





ree. I know you all regret that 
s not been able to go to Sin 
) and am equally confident that 
1 me now in the hope and the rev- 
ayer that his improvement will 
at such a rapid rate that the 
not far distant when he may join 
eagues at San Francisco and in- 
n the great contribution he is so 
ard the success of 
ference, in whict h we are all so 
interested. 
first and most productive 
tations of the good-neighbor 
which policy, you understand, 
promulgated by the United 
as readily agreed to by all th 
Americas, was the withdrawal of 
ies from Haiti under the pro- 
of this policy that henceforth no 
ican republic would interfere with 
rnal affairs of another. 
minds me of an interesting 
rience. When the boat on which I 
eceeding to Panama docked for 
hours at Port-au-Prince, the 
1 of Haiti in 1939—I believe it was 
ist—we immediately learned that 
re celebrating a national holi- 
~an outstanding fete day—and were 
first somewhat disappointed that the 
would be closed. This disappoint- 
was soon allayed, however, by the 
tion that though we would not 
me acquainted with the shops, we 


of the 





e seeing practically the entire popu- 
1 in the streets. Among other 
we saw the President of Haiti 


ik hat and frock coat personally 
ng his country’s flag to the top of 
flag pole near his palace. Were they 
brating their original liberation from 
French? Were they celebrating 
econd liberation from that coun- 
y? Was it a celebration of the con- 
ision of one of their numerous conflicts 
h their neighbor on the same island? 
they were celebrating the day on 
h the United States marines were 
thdrawn. 
When I ran for Congress the first time 
inst an able former Member of this 
a distinguished gentleman and a 
t Congressmen, he had not had oppo- 
n, unfortunately for him, for 20 
In fact he had not had opposi- 
ince he defeated one of the greatest 
most lovable Speakers who ever pre- 
l over this House, Speaker Bankhead, 
Alabama, who came to the House 2 
later from a new district. AsIsay, 
predecessor had had no opposition 
m that time until when I opposed 
m. Naturally he had somewhat grown 
way from his district, as we all will 
ring 20 years without opposition, or, 
the ‘re is great danger of our doing, at 
t. I see the gentleman from aie 
1a over there who believes he will be 
for 20 years without opposition and 
dably does not agree with my state- 
nt. I hope he is correct as far as his 
‘is concerned. But there is danger 
t anyway. My predecessor naturally 
d grown somewhat away from his peo- 
during those years. So I sounded 
rth from every stump in the district 
with this inquiry: “How can you repre- 
‘nt people when you do not know them?” 
Of course, at that time I did not realize 
t the magnitude of the depression 
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and the war which was unfortunately 
then approaching would necessitate the 
Congress being in pract tically constant 
session. In fact,if I had not at that time 
been well acquainted with my people, I 
probably never could have necome so 
until after this war. To illustrate, this 
is my one hundredth month as a Free 
ber of this body, during 91 of which it 
has been in session, whereas it was in 
session during only 60 of the 100 months 
immediately preceding my _ entrance. 
But you cannot represent or get along 
with peopie with maximum efficiency un- 
less you know them or are well ac- 
quainted with their customs and charac- 
teristics. 

There was a time when it was well 
nigh impossible for the people of the 
Americas. even the richest, the statesmen 

and the diplomats to know each other 

very well because of the great distances, 
the sparseness of the population of 
many, in fact most, of the countries and 
the difficulties of transportation. It was 
well nigh impossible for the people of 
one of the Americas to be very familiar 
with those of the others. Fortunately 
that defect has been very largely 
remedied by the radio and the airplane. 
I learned of Secretary Knox’s death by 
a radio announcement I heard in 
Arequipa, Peru. We know much more 
about each other now, even if we never 
visit one of our neighbor American Re- 
publics, than we could possibly have be- 
fore. The airplane has brought about 
a situation in which, if necessary, one 
of our statesmen can go from the 
farthest point to the other extreme of 
the hemisphere in a matter of just a 
few days. Those developments of 
science can but contribute much toward 
the continued progress of, and even im- 
provement in, pan-Americanism. 

I referred a mcment ago to the Monroe 
Docirine. It is most interesting to trace 
its development until a recent date. It, 
as you know, was an announcement or 
proclamation of a President of the United 
States which said to the rest of the worlc 
in behalf of his country alone, “Hands off 
of this hemisphere. Posted. There will 
be no more colonization. If you have 
any idea, any of you countries who have 
nad colonies over here and have lost 
them, of regaining them, you had just 
as well forget it, because you will not do 
so.” The Monroe Doctrine so remained 
for years. In the Conference at Habana, 
however, in 1940, just after France fell, 
and when the people of all of the 
Americas, I suppose, first really realized 
the great danger they were in, the other 
20 American republics joined with the 
United States in saying to the world, 
Hands off of this hemisphere. Any ag- 
gression by you on one of the American 
countries will be considered by the rest 
as an aggression upon us all. You shall 
not pass.” 

Then came the American conference 
on problems of war and peace, in Mexico 
City, at which this House was so very 
ably represented by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LuTHER A. JOHNSON] and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers!. They will tell you more about 
it. Suffice it for me to say that the Act 
of Chapultepec impresses me as the 
crowning glory of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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I recall having made a _ 1-minute 
speech on the floor the morning after I 
had read about it in the press. I hailed 
the Act of Chapultepec as a new Monroe 
Doctrine, as a new good-neighbor policy, 
and, mark this, after referring to 
satisfaction and security that would un- 

doubtedly be experienced by the new 
guarantee of the American republics 

against aggression from within as well as 
fr om without this hemisphere, I referred 
to the Act of Chapultepec as probably a 


forerunner of things to come. 


the 


Director General Rowe of the Pan 
American Union made this statement in 
referring to the celebration of Pan- 


American Day this year: 

Mutual helpfulness, the outstanding 
characteristic of the pan-American system, 
must be the cornerstone of any world sys- 
tem if peace and prosperity are to be assured 


Undoubtedly that is true. 

In conclusion, as you know, this San 
Francisco Conference convenes tomor- 
row. You also recall that it was stipu- 
lated in the Act of Chapultepec that 
whatever was decided to be done there 
would be done within the requirements 
of this conference. Bearing that in 
mind, I wish to indulge another a 
and reverent prayer, that the predi 
tion I made that morning that the Act o of 
Chapultepec would prove a forerunner 
a ae to come will materialize, and 

, therefore, tomorrow, the day of the 


con\ vening of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, will go down in the history, 


not only of the immediate future but 
throughout the eons of all time, as the 
one great day, the one great holiday of 
the world, when a conference met which 
was responsible for the permanent, the 
lasting, the secure peace which the world 
Ceserves and for which every decent per- 
son in the world is so keenly anxious. 

Mr. Speaker,. ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ilincis | Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the REccrp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no object ion. 

Mr. CHIPERFIE LD. Mr. Speaker, 
Pan-American Day, April 14, 1945, has 
truly an especial his torical significance. 
Not only does it mark the fifteenth an- 
nual celebration of Pan-American Da} 

first proclaimed by Pre a nt Hoover in 
1931; not only does it celebrate the fifty- 
fifth anniversary of the a ding of the 
Pan American Union; but of particular 
interest to us is that it also marks the 
first time in our history that the House 
of Representatives has officially recog- 
nized this day and confined its proceed- 

ings to the worthy purpose of celebrating 
it sclely as the day of the Americas. 

It is difficult to select from among 
the many reasons the most important 
and impressive one for honoring anc 
commemorating this day. But it seems 
paramount that we of the New World 
are independent democracies and at the 
same time interdependent nei — } 
with similar economic, political, and « 
tural problems. This reason alone “4 
sufficient for us of this hemisphere to 
make every effort to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the inter-American system 
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GECGRAPHICAL UNITY 

The Americas, of all areas of the world, 
are the most favorably situated for geo- 
graphical unity. The two great Ameri- 
can Continents dominate the Western 
Hemisphere without the complexities 
which confront the Eastern Hemisphere, 
containing Europe, the Near East, Afri- 
ca, and Asia; and their conflicting ideol- 
, and racial differences. 





ies, culture 
The Americas, with a combined area of 
12.022.0C0 square miles, consisting of al- 
most 25 percent of the world’s total area, 
and with a population of more than 200,- 
000.200, constitute the greatest, richest, 





ction of the world. 

Cur climates supplement each other 
as Coes much of our varied natural pred- 
uce; and with our common ideals, both 
political and social, the Americas are 
truly a New World, unhampered by tra- 
ditions of the past, with a great future 
before them. 

While I have spoken of the Americas 
as a geographical unit, they are truly 
an interdependent part of the whole 
world, linked by our comprehensive sys- 
tem of communications and transporta- 
tion; and with the common purpose of 
securing a peace for all the world. We 
of the Americas fully recognize our re- 
sponsibility of peace to the world or we 
wculd not be sacrificing so much now to 
achieve that end. 

HISTORICAL SIMILARITIES 


Following parallel paths down through 
the years, from the time the American 
nations first sought independence, patri- 
ots of many other countries, just as pa- 
triots of my country, have fought and 
died to establish the independence and 
freedom of our respective republics in 
the New World. We have developed cul- 
tures, customs, and traditions character- 
istic of our peoples, our climates, and 
ideals. All of them have brilliant heri- 
tages. 

All that is necessary to make the most 
of these heritages for the benefit of gen- 
erations to come is the firmer realiza- 
tion that all Americans to the South and 
North should be forever dedicated to the 
same ideals of independence for nations, 
and freedom of opportunity for individ- 
uals. 

INTERI 


EPENDENCE UPON EACH OTHER 


Just as the pan-American world has 
historically followed similar paths, we 
have learned through the years that we 
are interdependent. The statesmen of 
the Americas realized from the very 
early days their related dependence, and 
necessity of working together interna- 
tionally a> well as economically. They 
realized that each nation could contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the others, and at 
the same time receive benefits in return. 
The result is obviously the betterment 
and greater happiness of us all. 

The peoples of the Americas soon 
learned it paid big dividends to be neigh- 
borly in a world of neighbors. Through 
the development of commerce, industry, 
and international trade the countries 
of the Americas collectively have been 
able to preduce most of the things they 
require. The tropical countrics supply 
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coffee, sugar, tropical fruits, and hard 
woods to the temperate zone countries 
to the North and South. These are ex- 
changed for manufactured articles, min- 
erals, and different important agricul- 
tural products. The continued develop- 
ment of these relations draw the people 
more closely together, and create bonds 
of great solidarity. 

There is also an interdependence of 
the nations of the Americas in the politi- 
cal and juridical fields. From the time 
of Simon Bolivar closer political rela- 
tions have developed until the most out- 
standing example is the Pan American 
Union, established April 14, 1890. This 
is now recognized as a bulwark in sup- 
porting hemispheric solidarity, and by 
its means conferences such as the one 
in Lima in 1938 and the recent meeting 
in Mexico City have resulted in meas- 
ures mutually beneficial, such as the act 
of Chapultepec. All of these inter- 
American relations tend to bring about 
hemispheric security and consolidate the 
ties of understanding and confraternity 
among the American republics. 

I do not need to dwell upon the inter- 
dependence of the nations of the Amer- 
icas in the cultural fields which has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the fields 
of literature, music, and science. Con- 
tacts on the plane of the arts and sci- 
ences ignore national borders and local 
interests. 

There could be no better example of 
the friendly feeling the United States 
has for its American neighbors than the 
fact that for this area, alone of all the 
world, there are no quota restrictions on 
immigration to this country. They are 
truly our neighbors, and welcome as 
such, 

As you know, the House recently 
passed a resolution authorizing approval 
of the idea of an Inter-Parliamentary 
Congress of the Americas. From such 
an organization at a later date un- 
doubtedly will come ever-increasing 
cooperation and mutual assistance in 
this broad field for the years to come. 

INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The functions of these various organi- 
zations of international character have 
resulted in what has often been termed 
the inter-American system. It is not 
the result of any one single agency or 
organization but is the result of many 
pan-American activities. I believe the 
fine results of the inter-American system 
have been accomplished through its flexi- 
bility and the use of strong cooperative 
systems. As has been so well said, inter- 
dependence is the foundation of the 
inter-American system; cooperation is 
its keystone. 

I most emphatically wish to state that 
nothing I have said here should be taken 
to intimate that I feel the Americas are 
self-sufficient unto themselves or that 
they should not recognize their responsi- 
bility and relations with other parts of 
the world; and to cooperate to the fullest 
with such organizations as we all hope 
come from the San Francisco Conference. 
But let me point out the Dumbarton Oaks 
Agreement itself recognizes the desirabil- 
ity of using existing agencies for carry- 
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ing out its purposes. Section C-1 reads 
as follows: 


Nothing in the Charter should preclude the 
existence of regional arrangements or agen. 
cies for dealing with such matters relating 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for regio) ul 
action, provided such arrangements or agen. 
cies and their activities are consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the organ. 
ization. = 





In conclusion, I know it is the earnest 
desire of us that the friendly rela. 
tions between the nations of the Amer. 
icas not only shall continue but grow 
stronger through the years for the better- 
ment not only of ourselves but all man. 
kind. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with rapture to the eloquent and 
thoroughly sound expressions of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. JARMAN]. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I desire to pay tribute to Msgr. William 
Barry, a great leader of inter-American 
work in the universities of South and 
Central America. He merits mention 
today for the inspiration he has given 
to the young people of the United States 
to undertake advanced studies in the 
educational institutions of the good- 
neighbor republics. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, Lutuer A, 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my intense interest in the Pan 
American Union and all matters relating 
to the American republics is so great that 
I cannot remain silent on this occasion. 

As heretofore stated, the death of 
President Roosevelt prevented the ob- 
servance of Pan-American Day on April 
14, but I am glad that the House leader- 
ship has not abandoned the plan for the 
celebration but has designated this day 
for that purpose. 

The founders of the Pan American 
Union, who met in Washington ait their 
first international conference in 1890 for 
the establishment of this organization, 
did not realize the growth and scope that 
it would attain; and now, since more 
than half a century has passed, the popu- 
lation of these American republics has 
increzased and all of them have grown 
and developed commercially, financially, 
and otherwise. But more than that, the 
spirit of unity and solidarity of these 
countries has also been strengthened, 
and today the 21 American republics are 
united as they have never been in all 
history. 

It was my privilece recently to aticnd 
the Inter-American Conference held in 
the city of Mexico as one of the delega- 
tion from the United States, and I there 
witnessed and gained first-hand know]l- 
edge of the unity of the peoples of this 
hemisphere. 

The great war in which we are en- 
gaged has been in part responsible for 
drawing us closer together, and be it 
said to the credit of the American re- 
publics that they stood together against 
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ressors and would-be dictators of 
n lands, and by reason of the soli- 
3 in this hemisphere, victory is now 
eved against the sors 
ters of war. 
* demonstrated that we can 
nited in time of war, we must 
ill stand united in time of peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the 
n republics depend upon our 
operation, which I am sure 


aggre 


edc 
Act of “Chapt iltepec, adopted at 
I r-American Conference at Mex- 
Cc is a historic dccument. It 
il time the unity of the Ameri- 
culiiien and joins them tcgether 
ne against aggressors both at home 
broad. It marks a milestone of 
ment in the relations of one 
with the vther, and I am proud 
ve been a member of the conference 
l pte d it 

Ihe recent adoption of the Water 
vith Mexico by the other body 
( » United States Congress, by a vote 
76 t to 10, is the highest evidence of the 
i will ohachs now prevails in this 
( itry and the elimination of all preju- 
tween our country and our good 
bor to the south. In fact, our rela- 
th Mexico were never better than 
time, because the people of these 
great Republics, separated only by 
Rio Grande, now fully realize that 
prosperity and happiness of each is 

dependent upon the other. 
While we were in Mexico City, we were 
ved by President Avila Camacho and 
) by Secretary Ezequiel Padillo. They 
both statesmen of the first magnitude 
id only recently I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD the brilliant speech 
Dr. Padillo who was the Presi- 


( e 2 


dunt of the Fay aaa, Conference 
in — ico City. 

One rea , 1 think, for the continued 

oi our relations with the other 

Ameriean republics has been the high 


‘ 


of our Ambassadors and diplomatic 
entatives who have represented 
United States in those other coun- 


United States is fortunate in 
our Ambassador 


hav- 
to Mexico Hon. 
rsmith, who is one of the 
t men in the diplomatie service of 
country, and I was pleased to find, 
1my recent visit to Mexico, that the 

i and people of Mexico regard 

of the ablest and most popu- 


( ine Ambassadors now in that 
I am glad to have spoken these few 
in observance of Pan-American 

nd it is my fervent hope and ear 


{that the American republics in 
‘re will continue to grow and 
nd, and that our relations will re- 


e and cordial, and that the 
n republics will constitute one 
family. That is the ideal which 


‘lofu should strive to attain. 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 lime as she may desire to the other 
ate from the House to the Mexican 
nee, the gentlewoman from 
ROGERS}. 
Mis. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
peak the observa 


Mr. 
nee of Pan-Ameri- 
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can Day will bring to the peoples of all 
the Americas a deep thought of love and 
tribute for Franklin D. Roosevelt. For 


12 years his philcsophy of the good 
neighdor has influenced the lives and 


often guided the policies of 21 American 
republics, and his life work is an imper- 
ishable chapt: Yr in the history of inter- 
American relations. 

In his inaugural address on March 4, 
1933, President Roosevelt proclaimed the 
wo? ‘ld policy of the good neighbor, enc 
it could be fairly said that the republics 
of this hemisphere were the first to ac- 
cent this ideal and give it effect in their 
external nolicie 

He said in part 

In the field of 
cate this Natior 
neithbor—the neighbor who resolutedly re- 
spects himself and, because he does so, 
the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects and respects 
the sanctity of in and with 
a world of neig 


I would dedi- 
the good 


world policy 


to the policy of 





re- 
spects 
his obligat 

his agreer 


shbors. 


10ns 


nents 


A few weeks later, in an address to the 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union in celebration of Pan-American 
Day, President Roosevelt declared that 
Pan-American Day exemplifies a unity of 


thought and purpose among the peoples 
of this hemisphere. He said: 
It is a manifestation of the common ideal 


of mutual helpfulness, sympathetic under- 


standing, and spiritual solidarity. 


Happily, President Roosevelt witnessed 
within his lifetime the realization of his 
rood-neighbor policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace 
at Mexico City approved a program of 
solidarity, cooperation, and helpfulness 
such as he had heralded 12 years before. 
That Conference, too, brought the polit- 
ical objectives of the American republics 
into harmony with the proposed charter 
for world security which soon is to be 
formulated in San Francisco. The truth 
in the life of Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the truth of humanity and mutual help- 
fulness, and that truth will go march- 
ing on. 

President Roosevelt was never far from 
the hearts and minds of the delegates 
at the Inter-American Conference. As 
Secretary of State Stettinius said on the 
last Gay of its meeting: 


The labors of this confere} have been 
foliowed with constant interest and good 
wishes by the President of the United States, 
whose long and earnest effort to foster friend- 
ship oe cooperation among the American 
Reput is so well known to us all. In 
our agreements here, I believe, we have given 
concrete expression to that spirit of the good 
neighbor which has long since found accept- 
ance among all the peo} of the Ameri 


While a global war approaches its 
terrific climax in Europe and thers 
force in the Pacific, the peace-loving 
nations of the world prepare anew to 
sive a beneficent consequence to the 


incalculable feats of bravery and sac- 


rifice wrought by millions cf fighting 
men. 

The United Nations long since have 
completely mobilized their manpower, 
their industry, their wealth—and even 


their blood donations—but 
tion of political wisdem 


the mobiliza- 


and moral sup- 
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port for world security is even now in an 
early s 

In the next few weeks the fie 
ef twosccre nations will be awaiting 
word from San Francisco as to how f 
their prodigious cffort is to be trans- 
lated into the security and future wel- 
fare of humanity. 

Soon they will know whe ther the we 
at political maturi 
freedom and progres: —or is to 
ain potentially impotent against the 
aggression and tyranny of some future 
Hitler, or Mussolini, or They 


stace. 


htine mon 





rrivorn 
2S arrivea 


ized for 


rem 





anal 


rr Iai 
111ronico. 


will learn, let us hope, of that greatest of 
all mobilizaticons—the successful mobili- 
zation of the world’s — “it, ide als, and 


genius for the 
menis of peace. 

Fortunately, the Conference at Mex‘co 
City has re} kindl ed the faith of nations in 
their ability to effect the organization 
that is essential to the stability of inter- 
national relations and social welfare. It 
has illuminated the road to San Fran- 
cisco by its sound agreements, its spirit 
of cooperation, and its assurance of the 
moral support of the American republics 
to the projected charter of world security. 
Through the patient method of con- 
sultation and negetiation, constantly 
motivated by good will, the American re- 
publics unanimously approved 61 resolu- 
tions which in their progressive applica- 
tion give a new assurance of permanent 
peace, economic cooperation, and a high- 
er level of social welfare throughout the 
American Continent. Most of their un- 
derlying principles might as reasonably 
be applied to the entire world as to a sin- 
gle hemisphere and could well be a model 
for San Francisco. 

You are already familiar with the Act 
of Chapultepec, which affords mutual 
and binding guaranties against aggres- 
sion, whether from without or within the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It was my good fortune to sit as an ad- 
viser with Commission III, which formu- 
lated and reported to the full conference 
the Act of Chapultepec. This act is al- 
ready recognized and widely acclaimed 
as one of the historic milestones in the 
relations of the American republics, and 


construc complish- 





its effect will be to accomplish by multi- 
lateral action that implied or actual re- 
sistance to aggression which heretofore 
has been very largely the responsibility 
of the United States alone under tl 
Monrce Doctrine. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON Mr 
Speaker, will the gentiewoman yield? 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON!, who was a fellow dele- 
gate at the Mexico City Conf r He 
mace very fine contributions at the con- 
Terence. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Isi ue 
that the ntlewoman was a member of 
the subcommittee that worked on the 
Act of Chapultepec? Is it not true that 
the other countries, rath than the 
United States, took —_ id in presenting 
and urging the adoption of this act, so 
that it did not cere because of any coer- 
cion on our part but rather came i 2m 
the other countrie 


e* 
wy 
~] 
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Mrs. Aassachusetts. 
There were numerous resolutions intro- 
duced by Latin-American countries—Co- 


ROGERS of 


lombia, Costa Rica, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Mexico, Cuba, Panama—and 
others were greatly interested, and a 


number of resclutions would have gone 
farther than we finally went in militant 
cooperation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. A great 
many people think it was at our will. 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. Oh, 
no: it came from the Latin-American re- 
publics rather than from us. This ac 
showed the interdependence of the re- 
publics in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was thought before that the Latin-Amcr- 
ican republics were somewhat dependent 
upon the United States. This act proved 
interdependence and was a distinctly 
helpful thing in every way. The able, 
distinguished gentleman from Vermont, 
Senator AUSTIN, and I were the congres- 
sional delegates on Commission III. 
Senator AUSTIN, with his knowledge of 
international law and exact use of words 
and phrases, was invaluable. 

Tie passage of this act shows posi- 
tively the interdependence of the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphe:e. Aggres- 
sion will be thwarted by diplomatic or 
economic measures where possible under 
this agreement, but as a last recert force 
may be applied. This far-reaching in- 
strument for hemisphere security pro- 
vides expressly for its harmonization 
with the charter for world security 
which will emanate from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

You have read reports also of the 
Sstrengihening of the Pan American 
Union, the approval of an economic 
charter fev the Americas, and the adop- 
tion of a resolution on world organiza- 
tion wnich supports the participation of 
the American republics in the world se- 
curity program and accepts the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals as a basis for the 
organization. Of course, the American 
republics, like all other countries, have 
retained their right to offer their own 
recommendations as to particular pro- 
visions of the world charter, but their 
general purpose is the universal welfare. 

The Mexico City Conference was sig- 
nificant, not only for its agreements, but 
for its demecratic procedure. It was 
prececed by weeks of consultation, ‘ts 
sessions were open to the public, and its 
records were open to the reporters for 
press, radio, and news pictures, as rapidly 
as the deliberations arrived at any crys- 
talized form. The scope of its interests 
was indicated by the introduction of 285 
resolutio.s, embracing almost every kind 
of international activity. 

I wish to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of the work of Secretary Stettinius 
at the Mexico City Conference. He ar- 
rived there after a 26,000-mile air journey 
on four continents, and his address at 
the opening plenary session gave a timely 
exposition of the relationships between 
world-security problems and the inter- 
American system. His brilliant and firm 
leadership was exemplified as president 
of commission II which approved a reso- 
lution favorable to the participation of 
the American republics in the world 
security organization, and accepted the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as a basis. 
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His friendliness, his desire to cooperate, 
and his driving force were responsible in 
very large measure for the successful and 
very happy outcome of the conference. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentlewoman will yield 
further, I want to join in the tribute 
which has just been paid by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts to our able 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, who, 
I think, made a very fine record and was 
largely responsible for the unity which 
prevailed among our delegation at Mexico 
City. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it was undoubtedly the most uni- 
fied and successful conference ever held 
by the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the most united and solidified 
outcome of any conference that was ever 
held in which the United States partici- 
pated. I predict also great success at 
San Francisco. 

I was deeply impressed, too, by the ef- 
fective work of Assistant Secretary of 
S:ate Neison A. Rockefeller in develcop- 
ing an inter-American program suited 
to the welfare of all republics, and by the 
success of Assistant Secretary of State 
Will Clayton in reconciling the views of 
the delegates on the difficult problems of 
post-war economic development. In 
fact, the entire United States delegation 
merited compliments for its intense in- 
dustry and constructive attitude. The 
splendid delegates from all other repub- 
lics treated me and all other members 
of our delegation with great considera- 
tion and graciousness. I have never 
had the pleasure of working with a more 
cooperative group. Solving problems 
with them was a privilege. 

As I sat with commission III I was 
especially pleased when it adopted a 
resolution on freedom of access to infor- 
mation. This in the eyes of the press, 
radio, and picture professions represents 
the most advanced and liberal interna- 
tional expression yet made on this theme. 
The resolution embraces the principle 
that the progress of mankind depends on 
the supremacy of truth among men, and 
that free information is a bulwark 
against tyranny and aggression. 

The preamble states: 

It is one of the fundamental lessons of the 
present World War that there can be no 
freedom, peace, or security where men are 
not assured of free access to the truth 
through the various media of public infcr- 
mation. 


The resolution recommends that the 
American republics recognize their es- 
sential obligation to guarantee to their 
people free and impartial access to 
sources of information. The republics 
have pledged that when the war is con- 
cluded they will undertake the earliest 
possible abandonment of measures of 
censorship and control of information 
which have been necessary in wartime 
to combat the subversive political facts 
and espionage of the Axis states. 

This enlightened international exten- 
sion of the principle of the freedom of 
information—traditionally cherished by 
the United States—was adopted unani- 
mously at Mexico City. It has already 
helped in principle to guide the prep- 
arations for the Conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco. The 
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latter certainly bids fair to be the most 
broadly representative and truly 
conference yet held. 

Communications experts have es} 
mated that the news traffic from Say 
Francisco may reach three-quarters of 
a million words on the big news day 
and there will also be a tremendous vo)- 
ume of coverage for radio programs anq 
graphic services. Not less than 1.299 
press, radio, or camera reporters }: 
asked credentials at the conference. 

The tremendous flow of information— 
much of it for international cireyig- 
tion—will, of course, go far to determine 
the cast of national and world opinion 
concerning the organization of the post- 
war security structure. 

Let us hope that the deliberations and 
conclusions of the conference are 


pen 


l- 
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gence, confidence, and faith in the 
orderly, cooperative, and humane devel- 
opment of the better world that we seek, 
Let us hope, too, that the thousand men 
and women who write, speak, or picture 
the daily record of the conference wil! 
contribute their own care and con- 
science and good judgment to the mak- 
ing of the historic record. They did a 
remarkably fine job at Mexico City. Mr, 
Stettinius was ‘'argely responsible for 
taking the press, radio, and communica- 
tion representatives into the confidence 
of the United States delegation. 

I was tremendously impressed with the 
way the representatives of the press asked 
their questions and used their judcemen 
in what to give to the public. If there 
was anything that was of real danger: 
to the cause or to the Western Hemi- 
spliere, it was not given out. Otherwise, 
they were completely frank in the in- 
formation they gave to the public of the 
Western Hemisphere republics. That to 
a great degree was responsible for th: 
public approval of the resolutions passed 
at Mexico City. The public was told 
from day to day what was happening 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iwes es- 
pecially pleased, as I am sure the gentlc- 
woman was also, with the press conter- 
ences held by Assistant Secretary ©! 
State Nelson A. Rockefeller, which I had 
the privilege of attending several tim 
He showed a knowledge of what was be- 
ing done and expressed it in such a way 
and with such candor that he won th: 
affection, I think, and the sympathy « 
the press. I am pleased also that } 
colleague paid tribute to Assistant Secre- 
taries Will Clayton and Nelson Rock 
feller because they both contribuicd 
much to the success of the conferenc 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My. 
Rockefeller has done a very great work 
with the Latin-American republics. |! 
think he is actually beloved hy them 
They certainly gave every indication « 
it. It was a great pleasure to see him 
there. The Secretary of Foreign Affair 
of Mexico, Mr. Padilla, added greatly t: 
the conference and the cordiality of 
everyone from President Comacho to 
the little children made us welcome i” 
Mexico, our United States Ambassador 
was very active in our behalf, 
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elf, I feel that the Mexico City 

ice ploneered a new phase in 

of international confer- 

sessions, democratic pro- 
and the free access to informs 

the proceedings and conclusions. 

- that through such a method there 

iter possibility of eventual agree- 

ment and harmony, even though imme- 

d difficulties may be made more ap- 

Certainly, intelligent compre- 

n and a moral opinion among the 

nulations of the peace-loving na- 

ire indispensable to the attain- 

nt and permanence of our true ob- 


i du t 


oven 


meeting of the United Nations 
follow this broad and flexible and 
mocratic course. Thus, I believe, the 
ference of Mexico City has given new 
t to a distraught world, and will 
ve again that the idea of the good 
hbor is a working tool for all the 
ld and not our hemisphere alone. 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
ich time es he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia |Mr. BatrLey]. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nim consent that my colleague, 
ntleman from West Virginia | Mr. 
RANDOLPH! be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrcorp. 
pro tempore (Mr. 
Is there objection to 
itleman from W 


=v ' mn 
in SPEAKER 


Ke iy of Illinois). 


Peak i + 


st of the ger West 


requ 
\ » ») 
There was no cbjection. 
-AMERICANISM AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
appropriate and timely for the 
of Representatives to give recog- 

n to Pan-American Day. 

desire to supplement the speeches of 

ues with the inclusion in the 

-ecorp of the following material, pre- 


1 by Edear Francis Peterson, Jr., 
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1 I speak of the Americas I mean 
Central, and South America, making 
itries Simon Bolivar had this 
1 when he called a meeting of the 
ies in 1826 This was the beginning 
n-Americanism Approximately €9 


er a meeting was called in Washing- 


discuss trade relations between the 
rhus wv had the beginning of 
meetings which have led to one of 
ties known in history between 

ries Which have such diversity of prob- 


contend with. President Roosevelt, 
the need of closer collaboration, 
ed in 1933 the “good neighbor pol- 
r the past 10 years we 

of this plan ripen. 
speak of Central and South Amer. 
> to cevelopment, we should think 
rles the United States has had 


have seen 














evelopment. The big difference is 
Ce al and South America have a friend 
willing to do all in her power to help. 
( the outbreak f war in Europe a 
of tl torel isters Was called, 
in the estab iment of a line some 
off shore declaring that within this 
ligerent shiy couid not operate 
2 when Pearl Harbor was attacked, a 
W called in which most of the 
! e off relations wit the Axis 
» did not placed ong re - 

1 ind t ivitie 
B the problem of waging war egainst 
he Americas had three jn te 

Cil > ¢ ceha \ 
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1. To insure that 
base for invasion of this hemisphere ei 
from Europe, Africa or Asia 

2. To insure that no n: became a po- 
tential base for manipulation or other simi- 
lar methods employed by the Nazis in 
Europe. 

3. See that supplies arrived at their desti- 
nation to quicken the suc 
war effort. 

To combat these problem 
States was allowed to build naval and air 
bases. Lend-lease was put into operation. 
Through Export-Import Bank money 
was loaned to develop natural resources. 
Patrols by plane and ship were established. 
Within 2 years Central and South America 
were an asset to the Allies 

Upon the entering of these countries into 
the war they faced one of the biggest prcob- 
lems in their histories. Central and South 
America are chiefly exporting countries, spe- 
cializing in agricultural and mineral prod- 


noc ry became a 


ther 





ition 


the United 
’ 


the 


ucts. They carried on over $500,000,000 
worth of trade with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Upon the breaking off of relations 
with these countries, it fell to the United 
States to fill this gap To help defeat this 


problem we sent technicians in manufactur- 




















ing, farming, shipbuilding, air transportation, 
and finance. Today modern coal, steel, and 
copper mines are in full force. Prceducts pre- 
viously grown in the Far East are being 
raised. The plot system, or raising cf more 
than one crop, has found its place. In 
South America farmers were prone to raise 
cne crop a year and when market fluctua- 
tions occurred resulting in a lower price for 
their produce they would financially be hit 
hard. You can see then that this new sys- 
tem of raising more than one crop bec ea 
lifesaver. 

What are the post-war plans of the Amer- 
icas? The possibilities are great and de- 
manding but no definite concrete decis Ss 
have as yet been made. Since the end of 
the First World War it hi: been demon- 
strated that depressions have world-wide re- 
percussions and ita u yw not safe 
within her borders. Therefore one of the 
first problems that will have to be solved is 
to see that the bit d «¢ ra 1 now 
established to help promote the war are 
kept in effect. Thus the m nery now 
up to combat the enemy will be firm 1 
trenched to be used for protection of the 
hemisphere and for domestic pur} in the 
future 

Central and Sout! erica are anxious to 
develop their local I nce has 
shown them that when cf eir mineral 
and agricultural exports fall, the ability to 
buy manufactured products abroad is re- 
duced and severe hard:hips occu If the 


volume of necessary imports coulc 


by stimulating local text processing, 
and other industries, the republics would have 


1 economy and 





a better balancec would be able 
to withstand market fluctuatio1 can 
be accomplished if the indust care- 
fully chosen. We know t wl T 

is opened, there is a dé 1 for ] I 





avor would come from the fi rest 
n the establishment of higher wages in 
es and by having less help on the farms 
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bridzes This field is large d the ts 
for juture de ne ur 

Most important of all is that the A C 
must find their pr place i rld of 
nation Again it has keer ved t 10 
country can isolate i f from t world and 
expect to survive We have le ied within 
the past 10 years hcw short-sighted it oO 
believe we can fall back cn our sl s id 
expect to be sate The C mit V Wil 3 
a more close, positive, collaboration on the 
part of the Americ in world a s thar 
they have teen willing to partake in thus far 

cust how can we, as civilians that have our 
own work and domestic problems, help to 
promote pan-Americanism There are mal 
opportunities knccking at our door every day 

ea four 

1. Encourage our schools to part 
actively in the inter-American program 

2. More comp'’ete news coverage of inter- 
American affairs in the local pre 

3. Acquainting and entertaining visitors 
from oth°r American republics om- 
munities when such an opportunity 

4. Further use of radio as { 
mutual understanding and co 

Helping to arcuse these interes each of us 
cannot only broaden our own horiz but 
can make a significant contribution to win- 
ning the war and more important, the peace 
to come 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yicld 
such time as he may desire to th n- 
tleman North Carolina Mr 
IPOLGER |. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I assure 
you that such time as I may desire will 
have to be circumscribed by a limitation 
of 5 minutes for that I would not be 
willing to take the time of the House 
for what I am able to contribute in this, 
a great day, a celebration:of good will 











and accord among the natioris of 
Americas. That which impels m 
ask for this time is an overwnel 
realization that to any Member of 
Conere of the Ho of Re 
tives or of the Sen the m ( 
requirement atter 1¢ his membe! 
in the Congress is to i in brin 
about that which r ved n 
many months ago to @ rte O f 
to, the establishment i } 
of just and lasting pea } 
dom of religion, freedom of exp 
freedom from want, and f ym f} 
fear ell over the world. 
It is perhaps werthy of our ! 
brance that in the beginning, t! 
ci 
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that which is justified, but, I trust, in 
the greatest humility, I remind each one 
of us that it does bring a responsibility 
hat we shall take our stand: “You are 
for me or you are against me.” You 
will scatter abroad or you will gather 
into the fold. 

I made bold to ask for this time be- 
cause I believe that life is largely made 
up of here a little and there a little; 
line upon line; and precept upon precept. 

If I, as the self-recognized most hum- 
ble Member of the Congress of the United 
States, have an appraisal of what my 
highest responsibility is today, it is to 
1elp to bring about a just and lasting 
peace in the world. I would not have 
time to talk to you about the Monroe 
Doctrine. It has been uw long time ago. 
During those years it may well have 
never occurred to any of our great fore- 
bears that the day would come when we, 
each one, the world over, would physi- 
cally be the next-door neighbor of every 
other nation in the world. But it was a 
grand conception under the circum- 
stances of the hour. Then we come along 
down to the time when we kegin to recog- 
nize what we commonly refer to as the 
good-neighbor doctrine. You are a 
friend, you are a neighbor, or rou are 
not. What a glorious contemplation it 
is that these, our own friends in the 
House and others, were able to go to 
Mexico and find universal accord among 
the nations of the Americas that resulted 
in the great action that was taken there, 
which goes beyond the idea of a mental 
deducticn but reveals sniritual develop- 
ment which we can call “peace on earth 
and good will among men”; and for that 
we are striving, and the load falls heavy 
on everyone. 

As we sit here today—and I trust no 
one will be particularly interested in the 
observations which I make but in the 
subject which calls us together—we rec- 
ognize in this one of the efforts to bring 
peace and good will among men. Our 
young boys and men and women, if you 
please, are at this moment dying upon the 
fields of battle in the world, that there 
may be peace on earth and good will 
among men. In faithfulness to everyone 
who contributes to this, Sumner Welles, 
Secretary Hull, Secretary Stettinius, 
President Roosevelt, and all the others 
who have made contribution in the ree- 
ognition that in the fellowship of suffer- 
ing there is more power, and in the fel- 
lowship of coordinated effort there is 
promise of great success toward realiz- 
ing, nationally and internationally and 
personally, that it is possible for us to 
claim the assurance that was given us by 
the most eminent authority, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tiewoman from Ohio (Mrs. Botton}. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, through- 
ut the Western Hemisphere we feel to- 
day a greater solidarity of aim and effort 
than we have ever felt before. In the 
tragie crisis of war the peoples of the 
Americas stand together against aggres- 
sion. They stand together in their reso- 
lution to defend the will to freedom 
which in all the regions of America gave 
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birth to our republics and which our 
constitutions were written to uphold. 

It is a good augury for the future not 
cnly of this hemisphere but of the 
world that the increasing understanding 
and friendship among the American na- 
tions is becoming a noticeable factor 
even in our daily lives. These contacts 
nowadays are various and frequent, and 
often they are personal. As we become 
better acquainted, we cease to think of 
one another as foreigners, as strangers, 
and are coming to feel ourselves to be 
friends. This is continually being evi- 
Cenced in many different ways. Last 
week, for instance, in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, we were privileged to have 
as our guests officers of the armed forces 
of other American republics, and to see 
in those straightforward men the same 
splendid qualities that mark the men of 
our own forces—the free, frank, Ameri- 
can spirit of the citizen in arms, a pa- 
triotism that is not militaristic but is 
invincible. 

Not so long ago, in Cleveland—to take 
another instance—I had the pleasure of 
entertaining seven women journalists 
from Central and South America who 
were touring this country as guests of 
the Women’s National Press Club and of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. It was easy to see in these alert, 
open-minded, intelligent, and charming 
women the same zest and zeal for the sig- 
nificant occurrence, the same interest in 
public affairs, and the same determina- 
tion to get at the facts, that characterize 
men and women of the press in the 
United States. And I found in them too 
a spirit of great friendliness toward us 
in the United States, a desire to cooperate 
in every effort to bring our countries 
closer together and to take home to their 
own peoples a closer understanding of 
what we as a Nation are really like in our 
ways of life and thought. 

Through our arts and our sciences and 
all our cultural expressions, we are draw- 
ing nearer together in this kind of basic 
understanding. I have seen, for ex- 
ample, many clippings from newspapers 
in the other American republics praising 
the concerts broadcast by our Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. I have here an 
article frcem El Mercurio of Santiago. 
Chile, about one of these broadcasts. 
The writer says that— 

When the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
executes Schubert's Seventh Symphony, the 
Chilean radio audience has all that great 
work's qualities of grandeur, purity, vigor, 
and delight brought very near. 


These concerts, adds the Chilean daily 
enthusiastically, are “magnificent.” 

It is astonishing in how many ways all 
of our communities are contributing, 
often with little public notice taken, to 
these multiple and diverse contacts that 
are strengthening inter-American soli- 
darity. 

In this connection it gives me especial 
pleasure to cite the words of one of the 
seven Latin American newspaperwomen 
to whose visit I have already referred. 
She is Senorita Piedad Levi Castillo, a 
young girl from Ecuador. Last Novem- 
ber, in a short-wave radio broadcast 
about her experiences on the tour of the 
United Staves, she said: 
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In Cleveland we reached the emotions) 
climax and we could not keep back our tears 
when we heard our national anthems so we!) 
played by the orchestra of children from 12 
to 16 years old at the Lincoln High Scho 


in a marvelous and effective Pan-Americay 
program held in our honor. 


A splendid traveling exhibition of con- 
temporary Chilean art, lent by the Goy- 
ernment and the artists of Chile, inaugy- 
rated its tour of United States museums 
several years ago with a showing at the 
art museum in Toledo, which often ex- 
hibits the work of distinguished artists 
from our sister republics to the South 
I am informed that a few days ago a 
young woman from Cleveland, Miss F}j- 
nor Halle, of the Division of Cultura! 
Cooperation of the Department of State. 
left for Costa Rica to take up her duties 
in the cultural relations section of thx 
embassy at San Jose. In our State uni- 
versity and in other educational centers 
in Ohio—and in all our States—young 
men and women from the other Ameri- 
can republics, while carrying on their 
studies, are forming personal friend- 
ships with our own young people. A\!! 
such contacts are strengthening the 
ever-increasing solidarity of the Amer- 
icas. 

The foregoing are only a few repre- 
sentative inter-American relationship 
on the part of my own State. They 
could be many times multiplied, and 
could be duplicated not only in all the 
other States but reciprocally, from them 
to us, in all the other countries of th: 
Americas. Taken all together, they ar 
overwhelming proof of how sincerely w: 
mean it when we speak today of the in- 
creased understanding among the pco- 
ples of this hemisphere. 

It is good for us to feel that in the 
New World our countries have dedicaied 
themselves to mutual cooperation and 
so to living together in hope and peace. 

In concluding may I remind you that 
from the earliest colonial times and in 
all the regions of the Americas women 
have made vital contributions to the 
furtherance of international friendship 
and understanding. It is a long and in- 
spiring record. At the very threshold 
of new world history, as we know it, there 
was an Indian princess who aided Co- 
lumbus and his companions in Santo 
Domingo, giving herself to bringing about 
friendly relations between them and hei 
own people. In a way she symbolizes 
all the known and unknown heroines 
who from the epoch of the discovery to 
the present day have acted on the belief 
hat the way of friendship is the way of 
progress. So today as we meet here 
we men and women of this Congress, let 
us. look forward together with joyou 
anticipation to the new friendliness that 
is being developed here in this Western 
Hemisphere. Let us hope that out oi 
our increasing mutual understandin:s 
may come a solidarity of helpful coop- 
eration between our two continents that 
will bring hope to the whole world. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
LMr. PINERO]}. 

Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speeker, on Apri! 
14, the day originally set for the celebra- 
tion of Pan-American Day, America end 
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i were mourning the untimely 
f a great leader, champion of the 
hbor policy in America, and of 
t of self-determination for small 
in the world, our late President 
n D. Roosevelt. It was no time 
ebration and this House properly 
ned it. 
y, on the eve of the San Fran- 
Conference, We meet again, not to 
» Mr. Speaker, but rather to ded- 
Pan-American Day to the memory 
ils of our fallen leader. 
norrow, the United Nations meet to 
vy on, as scheduled by him, the plans 
setting up a world organization for 
preservation of peace and for the 
ling of disputes among the peoples 
he world. America, our Hemisphere, 
there stand united, united by bonds 
idship and understanding, welded 
by promises fulfilled, by pledges honored, 
by thousands upon thousands of 
of unguarded and _ unfortified 
tiers. 
There is no other continent that can 
t ef such an accomplishment. This 
the achievement of pan-Americanism, 
a relationship which is predicated 
e, sincere, Roosevelt’s pan-American- 
n the principle of the equality of ter- 
orially large and territorially small na- 
and which does not measure the 
pect due to peoples on the basis of 
span that separates the frontiers of 
their homeland, but rather on the prin- 
ples and ideals for which they live and 
ruggle, 
The way the nations of this continent 
llied around the United States after the 
k December 7 of 1941 was an in- 
piring and unforgettable experience. It 
hould also be an inspiration for the fu- 
ture. Let us see thatitis. Let us pledge 
urselves today to the preservation of 
our American unity and solidarity. I 
in think of no greater or more fitting 
ind proper memorial to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, on this Pan-American Day, 
than our dedication to the task of main- 
taining and ever increasing the bonds of 
olidarity among the peoples of America 
nd under the common inspiration of 
love of freedom, love of peace, and love 
of justice. 
Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
ich time as he may desire to the gen- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FiLoop]. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Pan-American Day, in the year of our 
Lord 1945, the pan-American idea is more 
firmly rooted in actuality than ever be- 
fore. In the past decade, and especially 
ince the outbreak of the war in Europe 
n 1939, inter-American cooperation in 
‘he political, economic, and military 
fields heve been greatly strengthened. 
(he climax was reached at Mexico City 
it the great conference of the Americas 
ecently concluded. This trend to infi- 
nitely closer relationships is to be ob- 
erved in many and diverse fields of en- 


deavor, 


This rapprochement does not argue 


ra complete establishment of a closed- 
hemisphere system. On the contrary, 
there are few if any responsible leaders 
of any of the American republics who 
fail to recognize the fact—from any point 
t view—political and military as well as 


{ 


economic and cultural—that the Amer- 
icas are linked to other parts of the 
world by ties that it would be sheer folly 
to sever—excepting, of course, the Axis 
Powers. It is obvious that without prej- 
udice to their relations with the rest of 
the world, the American republics could 
desire important 
development of closer relations witl 
another. 

It would seem that the lIegical result 
of all these factors would bring about the 
admission of Canada to this great inter- 
American system of which it alone of all 
the 22 American nations is not yet a 
member. 

It will follow inevitably that the es- 
tablishment of the projected global sys- 
tem of international collective security 
from the San Francisco Conference 
ought to be integrated with rather than 
supersede this established continental 
system. They are entirely compatible in 
that word and deed. The Americas are 
a great political system, the parts draw 
life from the whole; and the whole draws 
life from its parts. So envisioned, more 
than half a century ago, one of the first 
prophets of inter-American solidarity— 
that great Argentine patriot and philos- 
opher of the democratic ideal, Juan Bau- 
tista Alberdi. Today the hopes of this 
early prophet have become powerful and 
productive realities—powerful in that 
they have provided the basis for common 
action when war came—productive in 
that they not only assured the fullest 
mobilization of the resources of all the 
Americas for the successful prosecution 
of the war; but also in that they made 
for the lasting mutuality and interde- 
pendence of the Americas when the 
crisis of war is past and permanent peace 
and security is the blessing we hope and 
pray for so reverently. 

It was not war alone that cemented 
this spirit of friendship. Something 
else was present in this attitude of the 
Americas to themselves—a resurgence of 
the tradition of pan-Americanism that 
had laid dormant for too many years. 

But it is the supreme hardships of 
wartime that teach lessons. They dem- 
onstrate for one thing—the value of 
inter-American cooperation. The su- 
preme crisis of war is the supreme test 
of the good neighbor. When this test 
arrived the good-neighbor republics of 
the Western Hemisphere were ready to 
meet it. 

This success augurs well for world ac- 
tion on the same principle. These Amer- 
ican Nations have discovered, through 
their own experience, that a basic un- 
derstanding between the peoples and the 
races of the world is necessary if the 
causes of conflict which produce violence 
are to be identified and prevented. Such 
a world-wide means is being devised and 
created with the help and the shining 
example of pan-America. 

What was begun at Bretton Woods and 
at Dumbarton Oaks is a practical at- 
tempt based on the present degree of 
understanding between peoples of the 
world with which we are not at war. 
What has been achieved must be rati- 
fied—nailed down as a foundation for 
further achievement and the experience 
and the development of a more com- 


one 





plete understanding makes this possible 
and we all hope soon a certainty. 

To develop the pan-American idea is 
a goal for the world—it must have the 


support as an ideal of relations between 


nations of a wider and equally realistic 
and tolerant understanding between the 
peoples of those nations. The common 


obiect of those peoples must be to erect 
a framework of world order, which after 
the long war is over, even the enemy peo- 
ples can discover to be not only strong 
but just. 

The relations of the American natiors 
show trust and confidence and belief in 
the future of each for the other and 
itself as well. There is the belief that 
by mutual consultation, candid discus- 
sion, hard work, and cooperation the 
problems of the present can be solved 
in the best interests of all, and that plans 
to meet the problems of the future can 
be worked out and gradually made effec- 
tive in meeting the political, 
social, and economic that are 
asked. 

All of these pan-American problems 
and the degree of success in their solu- 
tion affect the future of every country 
in the American hemisphere and in the 
world. No nation today, large or small, 
can solve all its problems alone. It is 
the spirit of unity expressed by the idea 
of pan-Americanism which points the 
way to the goal of an era of great pro- 
ductivity, prosperity, welfare, and peace. 
That is the purpose of civilization. That 
is pan-American’s contribution to the 
security and peace and the better living 
of all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude my tribute 
To our good neighbors on this glorious 
celebration of Pan-America Day in the 
Halls of the great House of Representa- 
tives—the people’s forum of the Con- 
gress of the United States—and fer- 
vently hope that unto the end of time 
the ideals of pan-Americanism and thcir 
relations to world peace and security will 
prosper and multiply. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
Pan-American Day at the conclusion of 
the proceedings today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the ntle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


serious 


trials 


such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas |[Mr. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, quite fre- 


quently these days when I turn on my 
radio I hear a lovely voice singing: 





My dreams are getting better all the time 
To thin! at we were strangers a ¢ le 
ot 1ts igo; 
Though it’s a dream, I never dreamed 


She'd ever say “Hello.” 


On this great occasion it gives me, and 
I know it gives you, pleasure to recount 
that in our relationships in this hemi- 
sphere our dreams, our plans, and our 
good neighborliness are getting 
all the time. 

To think that a few generations ago 
our country was at war within our hemi- 
sphere, and to recount just what has 


better 











oid C! 


happened in recent months in the inter- 
f of a better understanding, should 
give every world-mind: d. a zen of North 
and South America a gre eal of pleas- 


ure and inspiration, ¢€ ind Pe furnish 
the foundation upon which to build a 
plan for greater things. There is much 
that must be cons 

It mey be that upon an occasion of 
this kind when we are discussing pon- 
derous affairs of State one should not 
sp in terms of romantic songs of the 
popular variety; but romance is not un- 
IL vn to the Latin-American republics 
nd to this hemisphere, and harmony is 
a thing we are all seeking 

[I ti the State Department is de- 





serving of great credit for the work which 
has been done in recent months and 
make the State Department 
the people’s Siate Department, to 
breathe into it the breath of life and 


interest and color, in order that its work 
night capture the attention, the imagi- 
nation, and the support of the Ameri- 
an p I take off mv hat to the 


men who as Secretary of State permits 
us to call him Ed I commend 


Stettinius. 








him for the wonderful work he is doing 
in putting a heart into the good-neigh- 
bor policy. Those who are working with 
him in making the State Department 
more human, colorful, and realistic are 
performing a great service. The good- 
neighbor policy must not rest on dollars 

1 diplomacy but | upon genuine under- 

nding and mutual respect. 

We are certainly reco nizing that the 
thing called world peace cannot be se- 
cured nor maintained by a few diplomats 
dr d in immaculate attire, clothed in 
iloofness—sticklers for stvle. 

Some of these things may be necessary, 
but > only way we can have peace, the 
only way we can have an effective State 
Department, is to make it the people’s 
State Department and get everybody, 
insofar as possible, interested in it. Is 
there anyone who does not know that 
the 1 1 we are Winning this war in 
the most gi c effort in all time is that 
the people of A meri a are interested in 
winn the war? t has not been found 
that a few men can win th e war, It is 
taking thousands, it is taking millions 

1 millions, 1d even the unity of 

composed of millions, in order 

») win war. Is anyone so s tachien in 
undei nding that he thinks a few 

ew represer tives of the 
‘ L ent, a few delegaies, can 
I ? I hope not. Peace is a 

I al 1 problem of the people 

So I think it is a fine thing that this 
C mit on Foreign Affairs of the 
H ponsoring this program. Iam 

to have some time yielded to me 

tian centlem n fr m Al bama. 
* House Committee on Foreie 

I ning a lot, and :t is aaeaee 

1 mol é it continues to assert 

I 1 to take the floor. But I 
Was ] : d todo out of my pride in 
a Col of Texans who h h h rank 
in matters of foreign affairs in Congres 
We in Ti are tremendously proud of 
rank maj y ember on the 
H e Foreign Afi: ‘Committe me 
entleman from Texas [Mr. eau R A. 
; NsoN]. We who live down near the 


NGRI 


Rio Grande are proud of the work he is 
Going for his country and the world. 
We are proud that over in the other body 
we have a gallant leader from our State 
in the person of the gentleman from 
Texas, Tom ConnaLLy, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I hope as an humble memper of the 
Texas delegation I may speak for our 
group IknowI express your sentiments 
when I pay tribute to the genuine con- 
tribution which these men are making 
along with you in this quest for world 
understanding and peace. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs alone cannot 
steer this country on the right course any 
more than a few diplomats or delegates 
can. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
in its program, must have the support 
of the whole Congress, and the whole 
Congress must have the support of the 
American people—I do not mean a few 
thousand peopie; I mean many millions 
of people. That is the only hope for the 
fuiure. 

We realize we have to work with you 
on the prugrams which you undertake 
in world organization for peace. We 
have appropriated more than $300,000,- 
000,000 fos war since the days of Pearl 
Harbor; much of it is expended and most 
of it is obligated We have certainly 
learned just how expensive war has be- 
come in money and in lives. We know 
today, pe. haps even more definitely than 
we have ever known before, that war is 
unspeakahly terrible, and that peace is 
about the most priceless possession that 
the world can have. 

So we nave a big assignment. I, as 
a citizen of my country and as an Official, 
have been tremendously proud to ob- 
serve the great awakening, so to speak, 
which has been going on in America in 
recent w°eks. 

I said in the House on the 13th of 
February, on the day following the an- 
nouncement of the Yalta Conference, 
that out of 138,100,000 American citi- 
zens, only about 100,000, perhaps, had 
ever read the peace proposals which are 
soon to become the active consideration 
of the United Nations at San Francisco 
leaving 138,000,000 people who probably 
would not know Dumbarton Oaks from 
the “spreading chestnut tree”’—not by 
reason of any fault on their part, but 
by reason of the fact that they had not 
been afforded the opportunity to know 
of the program which ‘aan and the 
United Nations were proposing. 

Today I want, in my small way, to pay 
tribute to the very remarkable and won- 
derful job which has been done by the 
State Department in starting the ball 
This man Archibald MacLeish, 


rolling 


Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of public and cultural relations, has 
made a very definite contribution. The 


country has been tremendously im- 


pressed with his great program of organ- 
ization and dissemination of informa- 
tion. While only a few thousand peo- 


ple knew something of our program for 
peace a ioe weeks ago, now there are 
millions and millions of Americans who 
know something of what is being pro- 
posed. There will never be in this coun- 
try, in this hemisphere, or anywhere 
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else, a program for peace which will] 
ceed unless the people have know} 
and information about it. There , e 
no unity based on ignorance. T) 

can be no solidarity in this hemisp 

and no successful Pan American Union. 
which is based upon ignorance. Ed 


tion, information, and undersian 
are those esSential things which build 
real solidarity in this hemisphere and in 


the world. I know that it has been h 
ening to you to see this awakening « 
America. We dare not try to assur 1 
the future the position of disinter¢ 
bystander. That policy means war. | 
know that as I have—so have you—ye- 
ceived letters from, say, the home-dem- 
onstration clubs, saying, “We are ha 
a program on world peace plans. C 
you send us any information?” 
Parent-Teacher Associations hav 
written, “We are interested in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and inter-American relatio: 
How can we get information?” 7 
churches and the schools have done like- 


wise. The churches have been ¢ 
cially active, and their programs h 
touched millions of people. 

What do our people seek? They 


more light as to what is proposed. 17 
lives of their sons are at stake. F 
organizations, organizations of la 
and women’s clubs of many kind 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, Kiw: 
Clubs, A. B. C. groups, and people here 
there, and everywhere, individually 
through organizations, have been m 
ing of America one great town hall ¢ 
ing recent weeks and months. And 
is a wonderful sign. It is a thing tl 
will bring America to a realization 
her great power and capacity for lea: 
ship in channels of peace in these t1 
days that are now upon us. 

Great credit must go to the press, radio 
and motio:n-picture industry for the o 
standing job they are doing in ee 
public information and stimulating in 
est and discussion. 

It is hard to create widespread pu 
interest in so difficult a problem. Mucl 
remains to be done, but substan! 
progress is being made. 

I realize there are some danger s 
nals. Every day you and I hear som 
one say, “Oh, what’s the use?” Th 
are some who are preaching the doctri 
of futility. They say, “Well, the Lea: 
of Nations failed; what is the us 
Those millions of Americans who are un- 
willing to accept defeat in this ent 
prise must combat the tendency towa! 
futility and despair. We can do som 
thing about it if we will do somethir 
about it. Weare unworthy of the he: 

ge of our country if we permit oursel 
to be betrayed by the spirit of futilit bs 

These programs for public infor mati ) 
and support must continue 

We are just in the beginning of wh 
must be made a ereneer era. This 1 n 
Thoreau in his book said that the day i 
dawning of which the sun is but th 
morning star. An awakened and det 














mined America can make it true, that : 
day is now dawning of which the sun is 
but the morning star of tc are. 


I recognize as you do that these ab- 
stract passages in the Dum ace Oak 
proposal, that those statements in the 
pact of Chapultepec cannot exactly be 


cLeish to appreciate him. 


( 
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exciting reading. But we must 
it only the will for a peaceful 
must also have an effective or- 
n of peace-loving nations based 
inite understandings. 
do not have time to discuss the 
Dectrine, as the gentleman from 
Carolina (Mr. Foicer] 
oe Doctrine we say to the ag- 
“Hands off!” Our proposal for 
nds that spirit to the entire 
i says to every aggressor “Hands 
it with sufficient power and 
ystop him in his tracks. That, 
tand it, is something of the 
mind for the formation of this 
nization at San Francisco. 
of that pattern was the pact of 
wtepec, and further efforts must 
be made in this hemisphere if 
to be that world of tomorrow 
we visualize. And let us not de- 
irselves into believing that we in 
can isolate ourselves 
the world. Men and 
hemispheres cannot 


said. In 


misphere 
rest of 
and even 
I thank the gentleman from Ala- 
for the time he has yielded me. 
us do not have the honor to serve 
Committee on Foreign Affairs but 
hat you may plan well for fu- 
peece, and we pledge our best efforts 
rt of such a program. May we 
t our dreams and our plans for 

re will be getting better all the 





JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
rom A 
I ail 
t 

ss l i to hat ; So are 

Ar is. For that we al d. 

exas colleague overlooked 

yn of fe w Texans to bring 

very frienc expandins nd 

view of the Speaker of the 

ich is and has been so well 

) ut his years in this 

ine that Members of Congress 

A ch- 


reciate Assistant Secretary Ar 


I h when he speaks in prose 
d-neighbor policy. It is my 
t opinion that those who recently 


lightingly of MacLeish’s poetry 


ho had not 


gifted poet and a study of 
als in him that which makes 
ma truly good neighbor. 


LeISN 


’s lines reveal the sar 
and strength in quality that 
Whitman great. 

t compliment my colleague from 
na (Mr. JARMAN] upon the time he 


voted to this cause. We know how 
bi ) 


is to his heart. I remember when 
s on other committees but decided 
> could obtain a berth 





h on the Foreign 





was one of the best places in America to 
serve. He has proven that and his 
dreams are getting better. 

I went to a school in my district—you 
know they let Congressmen come into 
the public schools—and the teacher, or 
I—I have forgotten which—asked that 
the children come up and write on the 
blackboard the names of a number of 
the best known Americans. I think per- 
naps 10 was the number of names 
chosen—10 great Americans. The 
children started with writing the name 
of Columbus, and Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Roosevelt and so on. 
Only 1 wrote the name of Simon Boli- 
var, only 1. I went back to the rear of 
the room and found it was a little girl,a 
black-eyed girl, with long lashes, and 
black hair, a little girl of Portuguese an- 
cestry. Shame on us, shame on all of us, 
that in America, not extended 
knowledge of American history so that 
an average group of children in any 
public schoo] in America will write out 
10 names of great Americans and never 
move south of the border between us and 
Mexico, Weare waking up now. I think 
America is beginning to know that 
has neig! Even the Monroe Doc- 
trine grew out of a sort of isolationism. 
This movement*does not. Werealize now 

world when Mussolini 


that in this 


she 


1 
1N0rs. 








marched on Abyssinia, he was marching 
on 21 American republics. We realize 
now that when Hitler aulted Poland, 
he was assaulting every democracy on 
eartl is ti 

Hem re we used 
to of commer¢ The 
Un Chile had a system 
of \ 11 m, and ther 
was alsoas m of commerce between 
the United S nd Bi ], and so on. 
Let us c the oc The me was 
true as b< en 1 é 1G iv, the 
United States and I t, the United 
States and other nation 1d so on all 
over the earth kb en nation and na- 
tion: but today there is but one world 
rotating ball of commerce, and 


that is 
‘ 


all dip into i 


Out of e. We 
{ from an- 








hn your 
re farthe: 
S( ‘ ; ] r.che 
to every country on earth, pai la 
to the count of South America oO 
we are learning thir Let us take Ar- 
gentina. Let us not ) erely blam 
Argentina because she was so cold and 
but rather let us 
>] e hically she i 
a little farther removed from us. Maybe 
that has some relation to that situation, 
but we must realize that it is just as far 
from Argentina to us as it is Irom us to 
Argentina, and we must remember as 
n hbors that an Argentinian is as 
much interested in his affairs and in 
] national welfare, and health, a 
C n of the United States isin his. If 
we will have an und nding, then we 
can be neighbors from t heart. They 
to the south were a little distrustful \ n 


his e£ I 
campaign with such acclaim. They said, 
. when your affairs are in 
your pot is boiling, and 


trouble, and 


you have serious leaks in it, you be 
interested in us; you have always 
fested a great interes* when your 
iterests are involved; if 
irgentina or Brazil, or < 

restments in oil, or in your manufactur 
industries, then 


nyu 





in that litt! 


an tes cal 
~ 
~ 
JQ 


rou maniiest tremencously acute n- 
terest, so that we wonder now what it is 
that causes your interest; it must be 
buried somewhere in your Ifishn : 

But now, Mr. Sp r, the peo e 
beginning to realize the true nced « 1 
abiding and enduring neighborliness and 
friendliness and understanding. The: 
realize, too, we of the United States 


are in dead earnest and less selfish than 
they feared. Thus we are beginning to 


knit up the ravelled sleeve of neglect 
in our hemispherical system. We are 
getting somewhere at last The du is 
upon us that has been ours since the 














declaration of the Monro Joetrine 
The doors are opened a little wider and 

arts, I fully believe, have opened 
a lit more. Our understandin sno 
adult in stature but is maturing. At 
least we are asking that our n | 
come into our homes. 

Our duty will not be ful i itil 
the very textbooks in our sc! - 
ficct the h ut { tire 
hemisphere rs re - 
nize our hist which they 

lready do as to ) r than 
V to the lc ) c 
of. We must li 4 1 
r bors thre rout all s I ( 

to do unto others es v d ] 
oO s do unto 1 we ! rt by the 
gentle thin and be t ful a 
cays of p . eust the time the1 
V a th tened wa 1 t past é 
] nto ry nic 1d ( emis- 

ries out to ¢ hein 1 S 
to t | I ’ S i 
t le passed by > would n 
to pe - when ¢ n ) S ild 
] ma d i lf | r than ¢ r, 
\ Ould forget it until] the po in 
to boil with tro ‘ n 50 tl tin 

t be better It m ( n all- 
li 

The came unon ( ( 

a phil I hi 1 that the meek 

h inher ne ¢ 1 The meek in 
th animal k iO I ea ay in- 
] ] i the ¢ { sy re ( Lil€ 
very fi nc th 1 { 
and the leopard GO I roal { l 
our for Ss any mo! We |} » go 
to a zoo or a me! f t 1em 
yl warring st of x | 
h } |} I to the brink of th We 
] t to be g a Yr ) 

I ely hope, < we all ! 

p! hat t San Fran » Confer 
is a st on on the rx tos vy i 
mat lfishne and flerce naturt I 
V going to pursue that very nececs- 
: course, we must co it with th en- 
tl hin the ymey thin the tl 
t t bring n Is to kne ( no 
It a matter « l } J 
is al r of i ] 11 ot 
com! I Y n 
one with the ¢ ] r r of 
l 1 cco tion, and if we do t 
f it, somebo ¢ get \ 
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the grace of God were we able to catch 
hold before the bus got away. 

Surely our eyes are opened and surely 
the devotion of an entire day by the 
Congress of the United States to pan- 
Americanism, to Western Hemisphere 
Day, will be hands across the hemisphere. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the .entle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruis}. 

Mr. VOORH?S of California. Mr. 
S>eaker, 2 have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speeches that have been 
made here today in the House on the sub- 
ject of Pan-American Day. One of the 
thou ; that has been uppermost in my 
own mind has been that our observance 
of this occasion ought to have a twofold 
emphasis. First of all we might well feel 
that every word that we speak here today 
is spoken in memoriam to the great wor!: 
that our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has done toward founding the 
relationship between the different repub- 
lics of this hemisphere upon what he 
termed the “good-neighbor policy.” I 
think it no more than a frank facing of 
the facts to say that we had a long way to 
go; that certain actions on the part of 
our Government in the past had caused 
feelings of suspicion and distrust to be 
awakened in our fellow Amervicans to the 
south of us. 

I hope and I believe that to a very 
great extent those feelings have been 
allayed in recent years. But it is not 
enoush, is it, for us to simply cbserve the 
great work of our late President in this 
regard? It is only enough for us to 
carry on the good-neighbor pclicy in his 
name and in the name of humanity. 
That, I take it, is the second purpose of 
our observance here today. 

It is obviously a matter of most para- 
mount importance that our neighbors to 
the south should realize that the good- 
neighbor policy was not only a policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt but rather a policy 
which under, his leadership as well as 
under our present President and the 
Presidents vet to come, has been espoused 
by this entire Nation and its Congress 
and which finds its roots in the under- 
standing of the American people as a 
whole, 

Mr. MAHON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Does not the gentleman 
want to amplify that statement further 
and say that the good-neighbor policy is 
not simply the policy of our late beloved 
President Reosevelt, it is not simply the 
policy of the people of the United States, 
it is likewise the policy and program of 
the Latin-Amervican republics. It is 
their organization, it is their program, it 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


I yield 


is their slogan as well as our own. We 
have just a part in it. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. I ap- 


r 

preciate very much the gentleman’s con- 
bution. I am glad indeed that he 

brought thet out. It is quite impossible, 

of course, for there to be good neighbors 


unless there are more than one of them. 

I tz it that what we really mean 
when we talk about the good-neighbor 
policy is ai ionship of mutual respect 


and regard between coequal nations in 
this portion of the world. 
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On the one hand, I do not find that 
those citizens of Latin-America or those 
citizens of our own country who are of 
Latin-American descent desire any 
patronizing or weak relationship on our 
part toward them. What on the con- 
trary they want is a feeling of mutual 
respect and trust to exist, where each 
will do his part in promoting the inter- 
ests of all the people of this hemisphere. 

That leads me to one of the main 
points that I wanted to make, because 
after all we are talking not about today, 
not simply about the period before this 
terrible war is finally won, we are not 
even talking about the deliberations at 
San Francisco alone or the founding of a 
world organization for the maintenance 
of peace, important as those things are. 
What we are talking about is a relation- 
ship of peace and cooperation that can 
extend throughout the years. There we 
get down to certain admittedly difficult 
but basically important questions. For 
I believe that the one thing which we 
in the United States have most earnestly 
to bear in mind is that the thing that we 
desire for every single one of the Ameri- 
can republics is the fullest and most 
complete development of the national 
life of that republic for its own sake. 

I should like to contrast that with the 
relationship which might exist between 
a great, powerful, and wealthly nation 
like our own and some of those nations 
which up to date have been less favored 
by circumstances. There can be a rela- 
tionship where American investment is 
made only for the purpose of acquiring 
ownership and control in the nation 
where that investment is made. That 
is not what we seek. We ought to re- 
member that the best customers of our 
Nation are the nations that are the most 
highly industrialized and developed in 
the whole world. We must realize also 
that to the extent that there can be a 
development of the industries, of the 
public utilities, of the educational sys- 
tems, of the highway systems, and of the 
scientific advancements in all of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, to the 
extent that those things can happen, to 
the extent that the national life in every 
part of this hemisphere can grow and 
develop and flower into the best of which 
it is capable, to that same extent the 
relationship between that nation and 
the United States will be enriched and 
deepened and improved. 

So the sort of thing which I look for- 
ward to is the development of the re- 
sources and national life of all the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere with 
such aid and encouragement as the 
United States can give, but not with the 
relationship where we remain the one 
great and powerful Nation necessarily, 
and the other nations are simpler and 
less developed than our own. I look 
forward to the time when in this hemi- 
sphere there may be a development 
throughout the length and breadth of it, 
from the North Pole to Cape Horn, of na- 
tions, so that in each country their 
peoples will develop to the fullest extent 
of which they are capable. 

I believe it is true that here in this 
Western Hemisphere we can give an ex- 
ampie to the remainder of the worid. 
I know of no other example in all his- 
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tory where there has been developed 
condition, as well as we have done to date 
where there has been developed th; 
of relationship which exists betw: 
United States, on one hand, and other 
republics of the Americas, on the othe; 
Ordinarily, where a group of ; ns 
which would compare with this group has 
been in existence, there has been a jen. 
dency on the part of the most pow 
nations to dominate the affairs of ¢) 
other nations. That we must sedulou: 
avoid. 

In my judgment, the other nati: f 
the Western Hemisphere will juc 
sincerity largely by the treatment ac. 
corded to that eminently worth 
group of citizens in our own coun 
namely, those citizens who are of L 
American descent. As I read the casy 
alty lists from my own State—and I go 
over them every single night—as I reaq 
those names, I find anywhere from one- 
fourth to one-third of those names a 
names such as Gonzales or Sanchez 
names indicating that the very lifeblood 
of our citizens of Latin-American de- 
scent in the uniform of the armed fo 
of the United States is being poured out 
to win victory in this war. We oucht not 
to forget that. We ought to resolve t) 
in the future every Single one of th 
citizens shall have the fulle.t and f1 
opportunity which this country is capa) 
of giving him to advance to such posi- 
tions of influence and eminence as th 
own personal qualities make possible 
we have here in our own Nation, in mini- 
ature perhaps, the same problem, 
same ideals, and the same hopes w! 
we have for international relationships 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

We are living in the most significant 
period of history that the world has see: 
in at least 500 years. I feel much en- 
couraged by what has happened in t! 
House this afternoon. I hope it may |! 
a good omen for what will come out o! 
San Francisco. I close with the warn- 
ing that we cannot expect the delibera- 
tions at San Francisco, the formation ot! 
a world organization, or even the adh 
ence of all the nations to such an 01 
ization to be the answer to peace. 
answer to peace will come out of | 
hearts of the peoples; out of the qual 
of the life within the nations, and « 
of the relationship of mutual respect a 
understanding which is builded betwe: 
these peoples as they march forwa! 
into the future. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I vi 
such time as he may desire to the geitlé 
man from California |Mr. HrnsHaw | 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, ma! 
distinguished representative members | 
this great Republic have spoken he) 
this afternoon concerning our relatio: 
with our friends to the south. 

In October of 1841, as a member of 
select committee of this House, it was n 
privilege to visit 10 of those great coun 
tries of Latin America. The trip ¥ 
made by air. The chairman of < 
committee was the Honorable J: 
Nichols, of Oklahoma, and on the com 
mittee were likewise Hon. Richard M 
Kleberg, of Texas, and Hon. Everett 
Dirksen, of Illinois. In going to a! 
through those countries we were uni- 
formiy met with cordiality and the high- 


ind 


fy 
L 


A110 








cf courtesy by all. We en- 
ting those fine people and visit- 
hem. We found them to he 
highens type of citizens, 
with grace and 
tainly ‘educated even beyond 
en the good fortune of mary 


‘ rv 


hine that impressed me more 
thers was the fact of the great 
that we of this country have 
friends to the south, a differ- 
h can be overcome. It is the 
in We found it very 
express ourselves to them and 
with the egy tg of one 
of our ccmmittee, Hon. Richard 
: Texas, who spoke the 
lancuage without accent, and 
vy in his choice cf words. In an 
ef response to our cordial wel- 
hich he was privileged to deliver 
ficor of the congress of one of 
et republics which we visited, he 
attention to the fact that this 
en our country and those 
border, the difference in 
should be overcome so that 
ht meet each other on a com- 
ne of a Leong ap ar cag 
efcre. Mr. Spea , it has been my 
that ‘ae educators of 
country and the people who are the 
of these being educated would 
r utmest to see to it that the 
h t and on occasion the 
euese laneuage, which is spoken in 
sheuld be taught in our public 
n the United States. When we 
dividuals are able to understand 
1-American neighbors when they 
in their own tongue and when 
ere able to understand us in ours, 
> need be no differences between us, 
our minds can meet them on a 
non level of understanding. I hope 
hat happy circumstance transpires 
1or ail Ol US. 
lute here today the United St 
1. the United States of Bra , iL 
United States of Mexico, and all of 
other great estados unidos del sud 
! epublics. 
SRMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


mous ccnsent for tne immeciat 


no1l98ecge 
isuade. 


» hotwe 


of the 


ince 





novadce 


solution which is at 





& ( K. 
I R. Is there objection to 
requ f the gentleman from Ala- 
vas no ob ion 
EARER. The Clerk will report 


House R 
April 14 has been proclaimed 
rican Day on which proper at 
be devoted to the solidarity and 
ons of the American republics; 
( by resolution adopted this House 
bserved Pan-American Day in a 
n devoted exclusively to matters appro- 
te to that occasion on April 14 but for 
untimely passing of President Ri velt; 


Vher this House has today, in a session 
I se of the country’s bereave- 
t, Obs ved Pan-American Day in a ses- 





1 devoted exclusively to matters appropri- 
ch an occasion; and 
Whereas Pan-American Day was widely 


rat 


rated throughout the American repub- 
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lics on April 14 and would have been much 
more widely celebrated in the United States 
but for the circumstances; and 

Whereas the recent Inter-American Confer- 
ence on problems of war and peace at Mexico 
City has given renewed emphasis and vitality 
to the principles of peaceful cooperation 
among the sovereign republic cs of this hemi- 
sphere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 
That— 


House of Representatives 


1. There is at this time its 
faith in the principle of pan- oli- 





darity and its conviction tha 
ment of closer relations, based on friendship 
and mutual understanding among the repub- 


li of this hemisphere re of the 





importance to the welfare of the 
the Americas and to the world as a whole; 
and 
2. The House of Representatives does here- 
by extend its cordial greetings to the clubs 
and meetings of persons throughout the 21 
American republics who participated in the 
continental celebration of Pan American Day 
on April 14, or thereafter; and 
That sufficient copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to President Sebastian 
Santandreu Herrere. of the permanent coms 
mittee of the American Inter-Parliamentary 


Congress at Santiago, Chile, that he may 
transmit one to the other legislative bodies 
affiliated with that organization for their 


special attention. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous ccnsent, leave of ab- 
sonce was granted as follows: 

To. Mr. Ricuarps (at the request of 
Mr. Harr), for 10 Gays, on account of 
official business 

To Mr. HANCOCK (at the request of 
Mr. GAMBLE), indefinitely, on account of 
illnes 

To Mr. Mason, for 2 wecks, to attend 
Mayo Clinic for physical chec!:-up. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT SOLU 

SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS cf New York, from the 
Committee on Enrol'ed Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House fcllowing 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 


TION 


of the 


H.R. 2122. An act to ext d t June 30, 
946, the pericd dur which females may 
he employed in the District cf Columbia for 
more than 8 hours a day r 48 hou a week 
under temporary permi 

H. R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edw: “d J. Kelly, major d 
superintendent of the M tropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia; and 

H.J. Res. 106. Joint resclution t amend 
section 5 (kK) of the Sele T nd 
Service Act of 1940, as de 1 re- 

ect oo Se eee oe trants engeged 
ih agricultur occupa or enaeavors 
essen tial to the war ¢ 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following title 

S.122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to « standard weights and meas- 
ures for the District of Columbia; to define 
the duties of the Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, and Markets, of the District of 
Columbia; and for other purposes”, approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended; 

S.123. An a to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for com- 
mitments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 


stablish 








O-4ir 
vind 


other purposes”. epproved March 3, 192 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amende 

S. 124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 

tled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, approved June 20, 1906 
as amended, and fcr other purpcses", ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

S.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a1 


sectic viding for the recording 


5 ew 


n 548a, an 





cf veterans’ dis t 


ce certifica 





SILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDINT 

ww ‘NTL TD r wT tr Fawlic F ae Ya gy 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from tne 
. 


Committee on Enrollec 


that that committee did on ‘his day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approva 
bills of the House of the following titles 

H An act meking appropriations 





ury and Fost Office Departments 





r th 
for the year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other rposes; and 

H.R An act making appropriations 
to sur] -iciencies in certain eppropria- 
tions for t fiscal year ending Tune 30, 1945 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 


mental 
ending June sO 


appropriations for the 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purpcse 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I mov 
at the House do now adjourn 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until toniorrow, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1945, ‘el 
noon. 


here will be a meeting of the Com- 


merce at 10 o'clock a. m., \ 
April 25, 1945, to resume rebuttal testi- 
mony on H. R. 1262, Railrcad Retire- 


ment. 





REP IS OF ¢ i TTEES CN I ( 
BILLS AND }I LUTIONS 
Un clouse 2 cf rule XII. revo 
commiuit ere ¢ red to 1 Cle. 
for printing and reterence to t ( 
calendar, as foilow 
Mr i LINSON ( i ( 
i AY pr I R A 
I I p Dep 
( Inte e fisc en 
Jur 30, 194 1 other } - 
! I N 7 I ed 
Whole H e on the 








J t Comr é on the 
: ' e Paps House Re- 

port No. 439. R t on e « f 
certain pay Ss of ary € - 
ment Ordered to be printed 

N SPENCE: Con ttee « B d 
Currency H.R 00. A bill a d sec- 
tions 11 (c) and 16 of the Fi Reserve 
A nded, d for ot purpose 
without amendment (Rept. N +41) Re- 
ferred to the Committé f the Wi:ocle House 
« ue d f the U I 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JCHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 39. Concurrent resolution to declare a 
governmental policy in relation to the appre- 
hension and punishment of war criminals; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 442). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPCRTS CF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BURCH: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. S. 906. An act granting a 
tranking privilege to Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt; with amendment (Rept. No. 440). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole Hcuse. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 3024. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R.3025. A bill authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 
H.R. 3626. A bill to provide for creditirg 


active service in the armed forces of the 
Dominion of Canada as military service for 
purpcses of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1907, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. STOCKMAN: 
H.R.3027. A bill conferring jurisdiction 


upon the United States Court of Claims with 


respect to suit No. E346 entitled “Kiamath 
and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians v. United States,” and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs 
By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 3028. A bill to amend the act of 
August 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule 2SXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3029. A bill for the relief cf Ruby 
Doris Calvert, as administratrix of the estate 
of Frederick Calvert, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R.3030. A bill granting a 
Harry M. Snow; to the Committee on 


siois. 


pension to 
Pen- 


>y Mr 
H.R. 3031 
A. Mofiatt; 


SHEPPARD: 
A bill for the relief of Walter 
to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

427. By Mr. STEVENSON: Petition of John 
L. May and sundry other residents of Wis- 
consin relative to conducting an investiga- 

n at the Veterans’ Administration facility 
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at Wood, Wis.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

428. By Mr. GWINN of New York: Petition 
submitted by 957 residents of New Yor‘, 
pr-testing the enactment of House bDiil 
2082 or any other prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


—_— 
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(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, with earth’s strident 
voices stilled, may the hush of Thy 
presence bow our spirits in reverence and 
contrition. Open our eyes to see Thee, 
not only in mystic moments of calm but 
in Thy brooding purposes in the history 
of these days on ages telling. 

We are solemnly conscious this day of 
a cloud of invisible witnesses, the vast 
army of the valiant who, pouring out the 
sweet wine of youth through days of con- 
flict and battle flame, have passed in 
splendor to their eternal glory that this 
very day might dawn. Our prayers at 
this neontide of hope and expectation 
join the intercessions of uncounted myri- 
ads who yearn for lasting peace that the 
gathering of the nations at the Golden 
Gate may find a gateway into a new 
world of mutual understanding, trust, 
cooperation, and power dedicated to 
progress and freedom for all peoples. 

Especially we beseech Thy enabling 
grace upon those who in this momen- 
tous hour stand and speak for our dear 
land. In union with those of other lands 
who love freedom more than life, may 
there be laid the foundation of a new 
home for all humanity, a refuge from 
hate and strife for all nations whose 
walls are brotherhood and whose radiant 
promise is peace on earth to men of 


good will. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Hatcu, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 24, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF THE BILL 


Messeges in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 24, 1945, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 514) for 
the relief of the Baldwin Bros. Pav- 
ing Coa. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF FRANK- 


LIN D. ROOSEVELT BY THE CHILEAN 
SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has received a cablegram from the 
Honorable Hernan Videla Lira, Vice 
President of the Chilean Senate, an- 
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nouncing the adoption of a resolution by 
the Chilean Senate on Apri! 13 ;; 
memory of our late President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The Chair feels sys 
that all Senators, and, indeed, al! othe; 
Americans, will be proud of the action of 
the Chilean Senate, and, therefore 
without objection, the cablegram wi) pe 
printed in the Recorp, both in § 
and in English. 
The cablegram, which was ordered + 
lie on the table, is as follows: 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE, April 13 


PRESIDENTE SENADO DE ESTADOS Unpiso 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cumpleme manifestar 4. E. que el Sanady a 
Chile se Constitituyo Especialmente en ces 
en el dia de hoy para renbir el homenaj 
de su admiracion y respeta a la memoria ce} 
ilustre Republico y Egregio Americano que 
fuera el ex Presidente Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt y aprobar ademas un proyecio de ley 
que junto con dalre caracter national a! duely 
que aflije a esa nacion mermana aut 
para erajar en honor de tan precilaro 
ano y por suscripcion popular un monument; 
que represente la parte de Chile en e! recon- 
cocimiento que America y el mundo le deben 
por su accion infatigable para asentar q 
manera definitiva las ideas de dignid 
humana justica y libertad que infor 
democracia punto reciba 4. E. y la he 
corporacion de su digna presidencia Ins ex- 
presiones de pesar del Senado de Chile punt 

HERNAN VIDELA Lir1 

Vice Presidente, Senado Cii! 

| Translation | 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, April 13, 194 

PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UN! 
STATES, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to inform Your Exce| 
lency that the Senate of Chile met in spe 
session today in order to pay the tribur 
its admiration and respect to the memory 
that illustrious champion of democracy and 
outstanding American, the late Presiden! 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and, furthermore 
in order to approve a bill which not on\y 
gives national character to the mourning 
which afflicts your sister nation but aso au- 
thorizes the erection, in honor of so ouista 
ing a citizen by popular subscription, « 
monument representing Chile’s part 
gratitude which America and the worl! 
him for his indefatigable efforts to establish 
in a definite manner the ideas of human cd 
nity, justice, and liberty, which give shap 
to democracy. Accept, Excellency, for y 
self and for the honorable body over whi 
you preside, the expressions of sympathy o! 
the Senate of Chile. 

HerNAN VIDELA LIRA, 
Vice President of the Senate of Chile 


THE BUILDING OF A LASTING PEAC! 


OPEN LETTER FROM LT. EDWARD PEARY 
STAFFORD, U.S. N. R. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, contr 
to my usual custom, I ask unanim 
consent to inciude in the Reconp as 
part of my remarks an open letter wh 
just came to me this morning from ! 
Edward Peary Stafford, U. S. N. R. 
grandson of Admiral Peary, who raised 
the American flag at the North Pole. | 
is such an extraordinary letter from 
young man in the service of his count!) 
that I think it appropriate that it shou'd 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the letter will be prinica 
in the REcorD. 

The letter is as follows: 

It is safe to say now that the end Is } 
sight. Whatever lies between this hour a!' 


MW 





PaND1S)) 





CONG 


m nen in some forma! room 
ching of the Official pen si- 

suns arounce the world, at that 

1e burden of responsibility will 
Until then, it is ours; after then, it 
u. While there is still = me, and 
nations still depend for their lives 
freedom on the neanuith of our 
ould like to repeat the facts and 
have become obscured be- 
and the 


may 
triumphant headlines 


utine of the home front. 
x years ago this fall, you were 
up a war yourselves. You came 


uce ful and happy, glad to be rid 
ench and the mud and the lice 
trenches, proud that ycu had justified 
f the war-tired people of the world. 
way yo u were able to 
the post-war months and years 

it began to appear that the faith 

t been justified at all, that your friends 
died for a “war to end wars,” but 


in some 





inle of decades of truce. Very soon 
eviden that the dirty job was all 
er again, only harder—and we have 
men, you are the Covernment of the 
States It is unthinkable that this 
n happen yet again. It is unthink- 


our friends, too, should have died 
s of the earth for a few fretful 
ween wars. We demand that you 
resource of your trained, mature 
ounce of the courage and 
hich you were elected, toward 
ry of a lasting peace 





e \ ind tired and there is dust 
ray and blood in our eyes; our 
re from the endless ache of 
I t is your job. You must do it 
( ever 
ve you, at the long green tables of 
f ( with the mightiest of the 
behind you, our trust and our con- 
\ promise you, if you succeed, the 
thanks of all the little peopie to 
e talked in all the corners of 
he little people who always take 
when the nations go berserk 
u that your name Will be 
h reverence and gratitude for a 
ad I in every lal e that man 
1 W 1 your hearts ( l your 
your might nd fail—you 
varm } dgrasp of sympathy 
und ding, 
tlemen, if you fail for any reason 
urmountable in that hour ¢ ft man- 
eatest need, we, and the world, will 
r f et 
EDWARD 


OPENING OF 
CONFERENCE 
WILEY. Mr. President, all the 
{1 knows that today in the city of 
‘rancisco, the representatives of the 
5 Of the earth are gathered in a 
and solemn undertaking. They are 
1b] d to effectuate an instrument 
h will make for a just and enduring 
e if humanly possible. 
he of all mankind glow 
alight of hope. The he 
heavy with the wo 
The lips of 
i) 


wat Vi 


1Ssion 





eyes today 
arts of man 
; of war, are up- 
mankind part in 
and guidance may 
elegates of the United Na- 
‘y receive this benediction 
“Blessed are the peace- 
Kingdom cf 





1 


rs, for theirs is the 


city of San Francisco is 
r St. Francis of Assisi. 
Francis uttered a 
has rung down throu 


well 
In the 
prayer 
igh the cen- 
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turies and which is most fitting for this 
day. My brother Senator from New Jer- 
sey |Mr. HAWKES] presented me a little 
card on which this prayer was printed, 
and I should like to read from it now: 
Lord, make me an instr 
peace; where there is hatred 
where there is injury, 


ument of Your 
let me sow love; 
pardon; where there is 
discord, union; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 
Joy 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood, as to understand; loved, as 
to love, for it is in giving that we receive; it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


to be 


It is the deep and earnest yearning of 
mankind that this prayer of St. Francis 
be fulfilled for the delegates at the Gold- 
en Gate. For through such fulfilment, 
: ower and inspiration may come to them 
to build well the edifice of peace 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 
engagement with the Navy Department 
today for 12:30, on official business, and 

esk leave of absence from the Senate 
until such time as I am able to return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there okjection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? The Chair 
none, and leave is granted. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

The Secretary of 
that on April 24, 1945, he pré i 
nt of the United Siates 


Ihave an 


the Senat 


reported 
ted to the 





Presid the tol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 

S. 122. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish standard weights and meas- 
ures for the District of Columb:a; 
the duties of the Superintenden 
Measures, and M ( € 
Columbia; and for other iT ¢ 
March 3, 1921, as amended 

S.123. An act to amend ction 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for ccmmit- 


ments to, maintenant 





from the Distr ] f 
other purpos¢ March 3, 1925 d 
to amend secti } ere s amend 
S. 124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school office nd other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia,’ approved 
as amended, and for other pur} 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

S.638. An act ond 





of the District ¢ I I ding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates 


MIEVMIOPTATS 
Wi ast 


The PRESIDEN" ) tempore laid be- 
for the Senate mem shai numerously 
signed, of sundry citiz Margate 


ns of 

City and vicinity, in the State of New 

Jersey, remonstrating against the en: 

ment of House bill 2082, to reduce ab- 

senteeism, conserve manpower, and 

speed production of materials neces: 

for the winning of the war, which 

referred to the Committee on the Ji 

clary. 

LIQUOR TRAFFI 

FRONTS 


ict- 


C ON THE FIGHTING 
FETITION 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 
various citizens of Norway, Maine, with 





respect to the liquor traffic 
ing fronts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petiticn will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition with 167 signatures of 
citizens of mine in the State of D 
who are praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 860, relating to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the 

and and naval forces of the United 

States. I ask unanimous consent to 
present the petition and that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the petition will be 
and referred to the Com 
tary Affairs. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the fir 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 
S. $25. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 


on the ficht- 


, 
Mowoarea 
iaWal 


With- 
received 
mittee on Mili- 











General to continue to use post office clerks 
and city letter carriers in hanvzeab ) 
the Committee on Post Offices nd P 
Road 
By Mr. WHEELER 
S. 926. A bill to an 1 n 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce A¢ ‘ amended; t 
the Comn ce nh r te C re 
S. $27. A bill to revive and re the a 
enti ed ‘ An act I ting the col ent ( 
Co1 ess to the of Mont waus the 
counties cf Roose chland, and Mc¢ é 
singly or jointly ¢ ruct, maintain 1 
( € I Wav bridve Ss é 
M River t or near Poplar, M 
at J at 1937; te e Comr t 
Cc nerce 
By Mr. HILL (for Mr. CoNNALLY 
S. 928. A bill p vide f e pre 
of Ar ric in Dp ! i I e C b,ddAL = 
ee Mi ry Affairs 
By Mr. HILL (f Mr. ANDRE 
Ss At e re of M M J 
Huffman; t Comn on ¢ ! 
By Mr. TAFT 
S. 930. A b t ! ] $51 
T if Act of 1930 en¢ e ¢ - 
n ( Finance 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPOR 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 

an amendment aiied d to be proposed 


by him to the bill (S. 2) to provide f 
Feceral aid for the development, « - 
struction, improvement and repair « 
public airports in the United St 1 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce nd 
ordered to be printed 


SPARTA INFRONTING TUE CLOTHING 
PROBLEMS C¢ FRONIING THE CLOTHING 





< 
INDUSTRY—ADLDIRE=S BY SENATOR 
MURRAY 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained | 
have printed in the REcOR ! i 
tl Un je O. . rr ~ I I y e 
( ? ndu del ed bv him |} ( 
t Woolen W! ers N Assoc 
Int it New York ( 1 11, 1945 
\ 1 ppear the / 1 
BATTLE THE WARSAW GHE = 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR I GI 
[Mr. LANGER l 1 e 
to have R re - 
] ed him t N r B c 3 








3190 


Ghetto rally, 
April 19, 
pendix. | 


TRAGEDY—AND A CHALLENGE—FACE 
AMERICA—ARTICLE BY SENATOR LA 
FOLLETTE 


{[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an article entitled 
“Tragedy—And a Challenge—Face America,” 
written by Senator La FoLLeTTE and published 
in the Progressive of April 23, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR F. RYAN 


DUFFY AT MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR 
THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


|Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an address de- 
livered by Hon. F. Ryan Duffy, former United 
States Senator, at memorial services for the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on April 15, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the REcorp 
an address delivered by W. W. Grant at a 
memorial service for the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, held by the Den- 
ver (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce on April 
13, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


MOONBEAMS THAT UNITE—EDITORIAL 
FROM CHARLESTON (S. C.) NEWS- 
COURIER 
{Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial 

entitled ““Moonbeams That Unite,” published 
in the Charleston (S. C.) News-Courier of 

January 12, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. Is 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


New York, 
appears in the Ap- 


in Carnegie Hall, 
1945, which 


uggest the absence of a 


The 


following Senators answered to their 
names; 

Aiken Hayden O'Daniel 
Austin Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Chavez McCarran Taft 
Donnell McClellan Taylor 
Fastiand McFarland Tunnell 
Ferguson McKellar Tydings 
Fulbright Maybank Walsh 
Gerry Millikin White 
Green Mitchell Wiley 
Guffey Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 
Hatch Murdock 

Hawkes Murray 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement 
concerning three Senators. This morn- 
ing we were holding hearings in the 
Small Business Committee on surplus 
property problems, and at the hearing 
there were present the Senator from 
Louisiana {[Mr, ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Delaware |Mr. Buck], and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Hart]. In the 
event they do not reach the Senate 
Chamber before the completion of the 
quorum call, I wish to have in the Recorp 
the announcement that they are detained 
on account of this committee work. 
They are at this moment actually in the 
committee room conducting this hearing. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia |Mr. Guiassj, the Sena- 


CONGRESS 


tor from New York {Mr. Meap]}, and the 
Senator from Nevada {Mr. ScrucHaM] 
are absent because of iliness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BarkKiey], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Georce], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are absent visiting 
various concentration and prison camps 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Conference in San Francisco, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs] and the Senator from Florida 
|Mr. Pepper] are absent on public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent attending the funeral 
of his father. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey |], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD |, the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Briso], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrn], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Illinois {[Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnvson], the 
Senator from Connecticut {[Mr. McMa- 
HON], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney |], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Overton], the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Russe.tu], the Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. THomas], and the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. WaGNneR] are 
absent attending committee meetings 
and public business pertaining to their 
respective States. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota | Mr. BALL} is absent because of a 
ceath in his family. 


The Senator from TIllinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts {[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 


NDENBERG] is absent on official busi- 

ess as a delegate to the International 
Gusienes at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Tuomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa |Mr. Hi1cKEeNn- 
LOOPER] is detained on official depart- 
mental business. 

The foilowing Senators are detained in 
committee meetings and on official busi- 
ness: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces!, the Senator from Dela- 
ware |Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Busurietp], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Caprnart], the 
Senator from Oregon [| Mr. Corpon], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hart], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana |Mr. WILLIs]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McMAHON subsequenily said: 
Mr. President, I ask that the REcorpD 
show that when the quorum call was 
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had I was attending a committee mn. 
ing in the Committee on Smal] Busine 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
REcorD will so show. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS op 
STATE, JUSTICE, ETC. : 


The Senate resumed the consideratio on 
of the bill (H. R. 2603) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State. Jys. 
tice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Ager cy for the fiscal yeay 
ending Jure 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President +) 
is the bill making annual appropriation 
for the Departments of State, Jy 
and Commerce, the Judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Agency. I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be reaq 
for amendment, and that committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 1] 
there objection? The Chair hears nore. 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
amendin nts of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Department of State— 
Office of the Secretary of State,” on pag 
2, line 8, after the word “State”, to 
strike out “$9,600,000” and insert “$10.- 
000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The rext amendment was, on past 
line 9, after the word “including”, t 
sert “not to exceed $10,000 for”; and in 
line 25, after the word “foregoing”, to 
strike out “$750,000” and insert “$810 - 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pag: 
line 12, after the words “per day” a 
the semicolon, to insert “not to exceed 
$500 for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Foreign service,” on pag: 
line 2, after “(22 U. S. C. 20)”, to stril 
out “$4,850,000” and insert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agree: to. 

The next amendment was, on page % 
line 10, after the word “duties” and 1! 
semicolon, to strike out “$2,000,000” 
insert “$2,100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pact 
line 21, after the word “light”, to stk: 
out “$3,280,000” and insert “$3,563,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on Pp 
10, line 16, after the word “efficient 
to strike out “$2,100,000” and in 
“$2,200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pa 

11, line 8, after the word “servic: 
to strike out “$4,150,000” and in: 
“$4 287,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment _ on ps 

12, line 3, after the word “necess2r' 
to strike out ‘$1,650,000” aa inse) 
“$1,725,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on p* 
13, line 1, after the numerals “194- 


iS 























































re out “$6,000,000” and insert 
00.” 

mendment was agreed to. 

next amendment was, on page 
19, after the word “necessary”, 


-e out “$8,000,000” and insert 
) 000.” 

amendment was agreed to. 

next amendment was, on page 


r line 3, to insert: 

Service buildings fund: For the 
carrying into effect the provisions 
t of May 25, 1938, entitled “An act 
ie additional funds for buildings 
ise of the diplomatic and consular 
ments of the United States” (22 
C. 295a), including the initial altera- 
repair, and furnishing of buildings 
ed under said act, $1,000,000. 


amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, cn page 
15, after “(31 U. S. C. 107)”, 
ike out “$16,000,000” and insert 
0,000.” 

amendment was agreed to. 

e next amendment was, under the 
id “International Obligations” on 
24, after line 14, to insert: 

Grande emergency flood protection: 
nergency flood-control work, inciud- 
tection, reconstruction, and repair of 
ructures under the jurisdiction of the 
nal Boundary Commission, United 
and Mexico, threatened or damaged 
d waters of the Rio Grande, which 
eretofore been authorized and erected 
the provisions of treaties between the 
1 States and Mexico, or in pursuance 
ral laws authorizing improvements 
e Rio Grande, including the objects 
ied in this act under the head “Con- 
operation, and maintenance, pub- 
s project,” to be immediately avail- 
d to remain available until expended, 


e amendment was agreed to. 
he next amendment was, on page 
line 6, before the word “expenses”, 
nsert “not to exceed $5,000 for”; and 
1 page 31, line 4, after the word “en- 
ements”, to strike out $4,330,000” 
| insert $4,000,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
he next amendment was, under the 
ding “Title II—Department of Jus- 
—Legal activities and general ad- 
stration,” on page 34, after line 20, 
insert: 
s and expenses, War Division: For 
ries and expenses in the District of 
ibia and elsewhere necessary for the 
ement of acts relating to the national 
rity and war effort and in connection 
the registration and control of alien 
uit neluding the employment of ex- 
supplies and equipment; printing and 
ng; travel expenses; stenographic re- 
ervices by contract; books of ref- 
e, periodicals, and newspapers (not ex- 
ng $4,000), $390,000. 


> amendment was agreed to. 

he next amendment was, under the 
shead “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
Service,” on page 42, line 9, after 
’ word “expenses”, to insert a comma 
nd “including not to exceed $5,000 for 
ttendance at meetings concerned with 
‘he purposes of this appropriation”; and 
n line 25, after the word “thereto” and 
e semicolgn, to strike out “$21,000,000” 
1 insert §24.900,000.” 


The amendameht was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal prison system,” on 
page 45, line 3, after the word “automo- 
biles” and the semicolon, to insert “not 
to exceed $10,000 for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I1I—Department of Com- 
merce—Bureau of the Census,” on page 
50, line 7, after “(not exceeding $200)”, 
to strike out “$4,757,000” and insert 
“$5,318,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics,” on page 50, line 21, after 
the word “automobiles”, to strike out 
“$2,680,000” and insert “$3,046,138.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 7, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$9,400,000" and_ insert 
“$14,729,000”; and in line 11, after the 
word “fund”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $2,750,- 
000 of this amount shall be available for 
the establishment of landing areas.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 19, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$24,000,000” and_ insert 
“$24,300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 12, after the word “specifications”, 
to strike out “$675,000” and _ insert 
“$850,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 19, after the word “‘automobiles”, to 
strike out $3,050,000" and _ insert 
“$3,112,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 2, after the word “automobiles”, to 
strike out “$300,000 and insert ‘$425,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 9, after the word “therefor”, to strike 
out the comma and “not to exceed fifty- 
five”; ana in line 11, after the word “De- 
partment”, to strike out “in accordance 
with the schedule in the Budget under 
this head.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on 
page 57, line 24, after the figures ‘“$3,- 
180,000", to insert a comma and “of 
which $10,000 shall be immediately 
available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Bureau of Standards,” 
on page 64, line 8, after the word “stand- 
ards”, to strike out “$1,250,000” and in- 
sert “$1,325,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—the Judiciary—Court 
of Claims,” on page 71, line 18, after the 
word “regular”, to insert “and five ad- 
ditional’; and on page 72, line 3, after 
the numerals ‘1930’, to insert a comma 
and “and as also amended by an act 
approved July 1, 1944.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments, 


or 
oid 
Mr. McCARRAN. On tehalf of the 


committee I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk for which I ask im- 
mediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 
he Curer CLERK. On page 20, in line 
23, after the sum it is proposed to insert 


The 


” 


available. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
ccmmittee I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CuHreF CLERK. On page 16, in line 
3, after the word “countries”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “Provided further, That 
reimbursements incident to the mainte- 
nance of commissary service authorized 
under this head shall be credited to the 
appropriation for this purpcse current 
at the time obligations are incurred or 
such amounts received: Provided 
further, That a detailed report shall be 
made to Congress annually of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of said commis- 
sary service.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President. on 
behalf of the committee I offer another 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

he CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, in line 
18, after the word “Columbia”, it is pro- 
posed to insert: “Provided, That all re- 
funds, repayments, or other credits on 
account of funds disbursed under this 
head shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion for this purpose current at the time 
obligations are incurred or such amounts 
are received.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer an amendment which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 20, in line 
23, after the word “organization”, it i 
proposed to insert “printing and bind- 
ing without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 
entertainment; and representation al- 
lowances as authorized by the act « 
February 23, 1931, as amended (22 U 
S. C. 12, 23c).” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, after 
line 21, it is proposed to insert: 

Conference of Allied Ministers of Educati 
in London: For all necessary expenses of t! 
participation by the United States in the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, or its successor, and in addition for 
surveys and studies related to the work there- 
of, including personal services in the District 


are 


The 


| 


The 





nomdn 


CHIEF ClERK. 


Ae = me Ss 


-: my Oe oe 
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i elsewhere without resard to 
1 classification laws; trav< 





it re rd tot Ss 
- el Regulations and tl subd- 
e Act of 1926, as amended; 
stenographice reporting and 
> contract, books of retference 
ll qd rent of office space, 
ot sec n 3709 of the Revised 
rand binding; and the share 
n the exnenses of the 
> conference; $172,000, pay- 
op! 1 “E reency fund 
con i in tl First 
Naticnal Defense A yria- 


s supplemented and amended. 


SLDENT pro tempore. 


1, the amendment is agreed 


CARRAN. On behaif of the 
I cifer another amendment 


)LlAVE St’acveu 


» PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


will be stated 

On page 28 

ed to insert: 
with China and the 
countries and countries of the 
Africa: f all expenses, with- 
to ion $709 of the Revised 
to enable the Secretary 
ently or in cooperation with 
of the Government to Carry 
m of cultural relations with 
neighboria countries and 
Near East and Africa, 
je from the appropriation 
the President,” con- 
First Supplemental National 
rop! n Act, 1943, as sunple- 
nded), including the pur- 


publications, scientific and 


after 


is prop 








d educational and cul- 
ls; contributions of money and 
1d contracts with, educational, 


stitutions and or- 
ted States and the 
ly or through inde- 
encies; compensation, allowances, 


to citizens of the United States 





countries who are students, 

or technical specialists, at such 
under h regulations as may 
ed by the Sccretary of Siate 
incurred by such persons 


between places of residence, 
D. C., and posts of duty abroad, 
1 expenses of citizens of 
without regard to the 


nt Travel R 





countries 





a3] 
Uide 


Subsistence Expense Act of 
1; advance of moneys without 
( 18 of the Revised S utes; 
1 bind ‘ and not to exc d 20.< 
1 for temporary employ- 
I r ¢ ns, by col t 
v 1 reeard to t civil- 
c s yn._ ik : na ) t 
val « Presi¢ th S-cre- 
is ¢ LA I r 1 
M € rer ad ments 
independent estab hm of 
lor € iditu lll h 

aii A 3 « 
for direct expe? ire by 
oe inc ) C t 
I I s of th p- 
1 € a c I ¥ 

c au 1 4 

1 the uthority § ng 
i C rime ‘ c I 
nent to whicha int 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 30, in line 
21, after the word “adopt”, it is proposed 
to insert “to pay the actual transporta- 
tion expenses and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses, of citizens of the other American 
republics while traveling in the Western 
Hemisphere, without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations, and to make advances of funds 
notwithstanding section 2648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
commrnittee, and under notice heretofore 
given of a motion to suspend the rule, 
I offer an amendment which I ask to 
have statecd. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

he Curier CLerK. On page 31, in line 
6, after the word “discretion”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and, subject to the 
approval of the President, to transfer 
from this appropriation to other depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government for ex- 
penditure in the United States and in 
the other American republics any part 
of this amount for direct éxpendiiure 
by such department or independent es- 
tablishment for the purposes of this ap- 
propriation and any such expenditures 
may be made under the specific au- 
thority herein contained or under the 
authority governing the activities of the 
department, agency, or independent es- 
tablishment to which amounts are trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $100000 of this appropriation 
shall be available until June 30, 1947.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
committee and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 
the rule I offer another amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 32, after 
line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

Not to exceed $250,000 of the foregoing 
appropriations for personal services shall be 
availab for the employment, on duties 
properly chargeable to each of said appropria- 
tions, of special assistants to the Attorney 
Gené regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 


The 


The 


The 


a 7 
ict 
ral without 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf of the 
and under the notice hereto- 
fore given by me of a motion to suspend 

t amendment 





another 
» have stated. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


amename will be stated. 


The 


AP] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
out objection, the amendment i 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On beh ult 
committee and under the notice 
fore given by me of a motion to 
the rule I offer another am 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37 
8, after the sum it is proposed to 
“Provided, That United States n 
and their deputies may be a! 
lieu of actual expenses of trans) 
not to exceed 4 cents per mil 
use of privately owned automob 
traveling on official business wi 
limits of their official station.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
out objection, the amendment 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behal{ 
committee and under the noti 
fore given by me of a motion to 
the rule I offer another am 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro temp: 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 43 
6, it is proposed to strike out ft 
colon and insert “Provided 
That this appropriation shail | 
able without regard to section 370 
Revised Statutes or section 322 
act of June 30, 1932 (40 U.S. ¢ 
when authorized or approved 
Attorney General, for the acqu 
or alterations, improvements, and 
to premises.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Pr 
before that amendment is as 
the Senator from Nevada expla 
section of the statute it is pro 
suspend? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is the 
which the statute provides for 
for bids, and the amendment wou 
pend the statute because of con 
which prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
out objection, the amendment is 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On behalf 
committee and under the notice ! 
fore given by me of a motion to: 
the rule, I offer another ame 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 43, i 
13, after the sum, it is proposed to i 
“Provided, That section 3709 of ti 


vised Statutes shall not be construt 


apply to any purchase cy service re 
under this appropriation when 
gresate amount involved does not 


i . 
objection, the amendment is 


) 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President 
behalf of the committee, and 





On page 33,in line notice heretofore given by me of a 





The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 14, after the word “reference”, it is pro- tion to suspend the rule, I oil 
out ob n, the amendment is agreed I i rt “and employment of amendment, which I send to the de 


torneys and expert witnesses at ask to have stated. 


Mr. McCARRAN. On behaif of the’ such rates of compensation as may be The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
committee I offer another amendment authorized or approved by the Attorney amendment offered by the Senator 1) 
which I ask to have stated. General or his Administrative Assistant.” Nevada will be stated, 
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i1oF CLERK. On page 48, line 7, Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on During the fiscal year 1946 the Secretary 
:merals, it is proposed to in- behalf of the committee, and under the of Commerce may delegate his authority to 
led, That hereafter the Sec- notice heretofore given by me of a mo- SWPorFdinate 
designate an Officer of the’ tion to suspend the rule. I offer the qetic Survey, 
nt to sign minor routine offi- amendment whichI send to the deck and 











; : ize payn of ¢€ nses of trave d - 
and documents during the’ ask to have stated. por 1 of hous d s of 5 \ 
absence of the Secretary, the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The emp s on ch é off 
ry, and the Assistant Sec- amendment offered by the Senator from ee fl 5S: BO -GNSS SRS SNES BSE 
Department. Nevada will be stated ares ee ee ee 
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ATT AW] Nay dye +] i 94 . a» ial ; 
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committee, and under the sert “and not to ex d 3 cents per mile Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, cn 
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they will not come up in the same man- 
ner again. I believe that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has given adequate 
consideration to each of the amendments 
presented here today. Although there 
may be a great number of them, that is 
no evidence of lack of full consideration 
cf the merits of each, and the appropri- 


ateness of each for adoption at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator for his 
explanation. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr 
the Senator yield? 
r. McCARRAN. 

Mr. ON. 


ivi 
4 iid 


President, will 
I yield. 

I think the Recorp 
ld also show that it is the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
these legislative matters will not again 
appear in an appropriation bill. The 
bureaus and departments are to be noti- 
fied as to the future policy of the com- 
mi 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that 
both the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and the acting 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate have carried out the 
suggestion just meade by the Senator from 
Michigan. The departments are being 
notified that as the emergency passes, it 
will be necessary for them either to com- 
ply with existing law or, if they find it 
necessary to have a change in the law, 
to have the change sent forward and 
properly enacted in a legislative bill. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, and under the notice heretofore 
given by me of a motion to suspend the 
rule, I offer the amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 75, after 
line 16, it is proposed to insert: 

Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and employees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,490,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges (exclusive of any temporary 
additional compensation) shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Administrative Office with- 
out reeard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
imended, except that the salary of a secre- 
tary shall conform with that of the main 
(CAF—4), senior (CAF-5), or principal 
(CAF-6G) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7), 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 
1s the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), as- 
sociate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) pro- 
fessional grade, as the appointing judge shall 
determine, subject to review by the judicial 
council of the circuit if requested by the 
Director, such determination by the judge 
otherwise to be final: Provided further, That 
(exclusive of any temporary additional com- 
pensation) the aggregate salaries paid to 
secretaries and law clerks appointed by one 
judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, 
except in the case of the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit and senior district judge of 


TPOCITT 
Rmue 


each district having five or more district 
judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
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ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2603) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate insist on its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN, Mr. McKELuar, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Batt conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Bailey Hatch O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hawkes Radcliffe 
Brewster Hayden Reed 
Bridges Hill Revercomb 
Burton Hoey Robertson 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Byrd La Foliette Stewart 
Cepehart Langer Taft 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Donnell McC'ellan Tunnell 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Wagner 
Ferguson McMahon Waish 
Fulbright Maybank White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Green Mitchell Wilson 
Gufiey Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Six- 
ty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to consideration 
of measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with Cal- 
endar No. 177, where consideration of the 
calendar was suspended at the last call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection, beginning with Calendar 
No. 177. 


ESCAPES OF PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
INTERNED ENEMY ALIENS 


The bill (H. R. 1525) relating to es- 
capes of prisoners of war and interned 
enemy aliens was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESCAPED CONVICTS TRAVELING FROM 
ONE STATE TO ANOTHER 


The bill (S. 496) to make it a criminal 
offense for certain escaped convicts to 
travel from one State to another was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act making it unlawful for any person to 
flee from one State to another for the pur- 
pose of avoiding prosecution or the giving of 


testimony in certain cases,” appr 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 7862; 18 U.S. c 
and it hereby is, amended to read 
“That it shall be unlawful for a; 
to move or travel in interstate ¢; 
commerce from any State, Territor 
session of the United States, or t 
of Columbia, with intent either (1) 
prosecution, or custody or confine 
conviction for murder, kidnapin 
robbery, mayhem, rape, assault wit 
gerous weapon, or extortion acc 
threats of violence, or attempt to . 
any of the foregoing, under the | 
place from which he flees; or (2) 
giving testimony in any criminal p: lings 
in such place in which the commi of 
felony is charged. Any person w! 1 
the provision of this act shall, u 
tion thereof, be punished by a fi 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonm 
longer than 5 years, or by both such 
imprisonment. Violations of this 
prosecuted only in the Federal jud 
trict in which the original crime y 
to have heen committed or in which 
son was held in custody or continen 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


The bill (S. 421) to provide for the pyo- 
motion of certain American prisoners of 
war was considered; ordered to } 
grossed for a third reading, read t! 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective December 
8, 1912, each officer of the Army, Navy (in- 
cluding the Coast Guard), or Marine Qorps 


below the grade of colonel or cor 
grade in the other services, and each \ 
officer and enlisted man below the ¢ 
master sergeant or corresponding grace 
the other services, who was serving in 
Philippine Islands, Wake, Guam, Java 
other Pacific or Asiatic ocean areas 
cember 8, 1941, and who is now a } f 
of war, shall be advanced one grade from t} 
grade he held on that date; and similar pro- 
motions shall be made December 8, 194 nd 
December 8 in each year thereafter h 
case of each person below the grades ab 
specified on such dates, respectively: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to reduce the grade or pay ! 
person promoted between December 
and the date of his capture. 

Sec. 2. Each of the persons specified 
tion 1 who, by reason of the characte: 
service, such as aviation personnel, | 
serving on submarine duty, and the 
ceived special pay, shall continue to 
such pay during the time he is a pri: 
war notwithstanding the fact that by ! 
of his status he is unable to engage 
service qualifying him for such ad 
pay. 

RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED MEN |! 

DISABILITY 


The bill (H. R. 1701) to amend s« 

2, Public Law, 140, Seventy-seventh 
gress, was announced as next in ord 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, ma 
have an explanation of the bill 
some member of the Committee on M 
tary Affairs? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 1! 
Senator from Utah is not present. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I ask that th 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WHITE subsequently said: 
President, I ask unanimous consent [0 
recur to Calendar No. 180, House | 
1701, which was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. W 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


at 








E. The bill was passed over 
I have since had an op- 
discuss the matter with the 
from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
idraw any objection which 
express the hope that the bill 


IDENT pro tempore. Is 
ion to the present considera- 
bill? 

12 no objection, the bill (H. 
; considered, ordered to a 
yr read the third time, and 


LLS PASSED OVER 
| (H. R. 2388) to provide for en- 
in the Regular Army during 
1 of the war, and for other pur- 
nnounced as next in order. 
R. Let the bill go over 
IDENT pro tempore. The 
passed over. 
H. R. 2348) to provide for the 
certain drugs under the Fed- 
> laws was announced as next 


4 FOLLETTE. I ask that the 


2ESIDENT pro tempore. The 
passed over. 
OF CIVIL 

IERS WITH THE 


WAR B 


REGIM 


ATTI 
ENTA 


E 
\L 


av 


proceeded to consider the 

to authorize the carrying of 
battle streamers with regimen- 
which had been reported from 
1ittee on Military Affairs with 
iment, on page 1, in line 6, after 
i “colors”, to change the period 
and insert “upon verification 


War Department that such 
re carried by the regiment in 
War’, so as to make the bill 
d, etc., That, in accordance 

re ulations as the Secretary of 
p ribe, each regiment of the 


» United States is hereby author- 
carry its Civil War battle str« 
: mental colors, upon verification 
Department that such streamers 
ed by the regiment in the Civil War. 


amers 


ndment was agreed to. 
bill was ordered to be engrossed 
third reading, read the third time, 
d. 
UMOUS COMMISSION OF 
> 


n . , 
\L FOI 


MAJOR 
THE LATE COL. WILLIAM 


mr T 
Kiiilu 


resolution (S. J. Res. 34) author- 

he President to issue posthumously 

late Col. William Mitchell a com- 

! a major general, United States 

ly, and for other purposes, was con- 

ed, ordered to be engrossed for a 

| reading, read the third time, and 
1, as follows: 

d by the Senate and House of Rep- 

s of the United States of America 

; assembled, That the President is 

{ to issue posthumously to the late 

1 Mitchell, late a colonel, United States 

_@ commission as a major general, 

i States Army, as of the date of his 

n 1936. 
The Secretary of War is authorized 
lested to amend the records of the 


partment so as to carry the said 
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William Mitchell as a major general, United 
States Army, at the time of his death in 193 


Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with Calendar 
No. 186, Senate Joint Resolution 34, 
which was passed a few moments ago 
by the Senate, I ask unanimous con 
to have printed in the Recorp, following 
the passage of the joint resolution, the 
remarks of Representative McSwain, to- 
gether with the insertions asked by him 
to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 20, 1936, volume 80, 
part III, Seventy-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session. 


There Peing no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follo 


Mr. McSwain 
February 19, 


Mr. S! ker, on yesterday, 


1936, at 4:45 in the 





death k 1 into « l ré the hereto- 
fore restless spirit of William Mitchell, briga- 
dier general of the United St Army, from 
which he resigned on February 1, 1926. The 
brilliant and glorious career of General 
Mitchell as an officer of the United ¢§ € 

Army is the proud poss¢ n of all our 
people. Commissioned at the age of 18, at 
the outbreak of the Span -Ame! 1 Wal 
I ywressed by l 1 bv re n of 
hi nspicuou ly discharge of e\ 

r isibility pl 1 him. I shall n 





at this time review in detail markably 
brilliant career. On August 7, 1935, I did give 





many details concerning the life and m r 

services of General te l, and they may be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that 
date, on page 13160. By permission of the 
House, I am extendin my remarks and 





S 
printing herewith a portion of what was then 

uid. I call especial attention to the fact 
that his citation, on which is based the award 
of a Distinguished Service Cross, is not fora 
single act of extraordinary heroism in the 
face of the enemy, but it is for “repeated acts 
of extraordinary heroism in action at Noyon, 
France, March 26, 1918; near the Marne 
River, France, during July 1918; and in the 
St. Mihiel salient, France, September 12 to 
16, 1918. For displ bravery far beyond 
that required by his position as Chief of Air 
Service, First Army, American Ex nary 








Forces, setting a personal example to United 
States aviation by piloting his plane over the 
battle lines since the entry of the United 


States into the war.’ 

Mr. Speaker, any soldier may well be proud, 
excecdingly proud, of being awarded the D 
tinguished Service Cross, even lor a 





act of extraordinary heroism in the tac 

the enemy. But for “repeated acts of hero- 
ism,” extending through months of daring 
and dangerous activity, in airplanes by no 
means too safe and stable, over enemy lines 
with superior air force, ] ting strategic and 


vulnerable enemy positions, and taking back 
information of incalculable value t the 
ground forces, it is a ¢ ation of daring 
and heroic conduct unriv din military his- 
tory, The friends of General Mitchell take 


great pride in his splendid career, all his 
he record of his 


relatives may properly pri 


services as a precious e, and his dis- 
consolate widow and orph 1 children may 
find some solace and supreme itisfaction 


that their names and their lives are forever 
try’s cause first, who risked h life in wat! 
and risked his reputation in peace 
the prospect of great advancement in the 
Army because of his courage to declare his 
conscientious convictions on vital pr 
affecting the national defense 

Mr. Speaker, on this date, when the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs met, it was an- 
nounced that General Mitchell passed yes- 
terday from this earthly life into the great 
future of immortality, and immediately the 


blems 


21d 


committee adopted resolutions of regret f 
his passing and of sympathy for mi 
and I am offering for publication $ part of 


my remarks, a copy of said resolutior 

“Whereas the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives has learned 
of the death of Brig. Gen. William Mit 














{ 1 tes Army, resigned, in New Yor 
City, on February 19, 1936, at 4:45 p ] 
whereas the said General Mit ll has ap- 
peared b on nu! 1 
‘Yoceasions since i 
ways manife 
cause of nat W t 
said General I y 
patriotically championed the building up oi 
an adequate air easan : ( 
m te ry ly S ' 
! nal d ? 
R lved by the C ( 
Aff H >of R I 
€ { our adm t f 1 
! c services of e said € n 
1 Arm I 
Ss ’ 1 ve nat 
edge our ob tion 
1 ly d \ } } 
+) ht nd cti + of } Ame 
uild up an ad P f 
f I of T > C¢ } ry be it 
urthe s d, T1 1 t 
G ul Mitchell the N 
€ al 
1¢ nh re - 

m of 1 il defe be ; 

R l 5 ’ 
be spread ut the mi ( t 

sa mem l of « i 
for the distil shed public ( - 
€ M nd that the ¢ 3 
¢ littee ask permi 1 I é 
Representat to extend | 1 
the life «nd ch t of Gene h 
and to include these resolutic d 
that a copy of these rescluti« ( ( 
fied, be transmitted to the wv ( eral 
Mitchell as a testin il f 

ith her in her rov 

N J. McSv N, ¢ 
\N w J. May 
C Es A. PLt 
u 
“Attest 
H ANI N, ( 

“FEI Ry 20 

Herewith, Mr. Speaker, is the ext t f 
my remarks of August 7, 1935, tl I 
be printed as a part of these remar! 

‘As it became increasingly apparent tl 
the United States would have to enter t? 
war, and as very little was beine done here 
to prepare for it. Mitchell ann i for dut 
1s an observer in Eurcpe and v ent there 
in March 1917. He went first to Spai 
look over their military establishment and 


see what they could do in case they went ir 
on the side of the Germans, which seems 





possible at th X W 
declared by‘ Ger- 
many. Mitche t f 1 
Pa is at d repo 1 » f 
duty. He was he 1 rv ob- 
ervers, Major » hac 
drawn up an f d 
t] uchlv si ticipation 
of American tr - s 
wed | 

“Nothing had been done 1 n 
Mitchell could get no replies to his t 
to the United States he i 
office staff with his own money and contribu- 
tions from patriotic A 
formulated a plan for trainine and equip; r 
Americans in Eur ype, whi f f wed 
would have enabled us to hav ; t a 
squadrons on the front by August or Septem- 
ber 1917. Mitchell's ree 
are a matter of record, were \ 
the United Stat 3 wl 











HOmrr Lr 


wt dJd 


should be used by our Air Forces in Europe. 
These recommendations were not followed. 
Incompetent individuals were put in charge 
of aircraft production, who adopted the en- 
tirely unsuitable DH-4 British airplane as 
the standard American ship, and the Liberty 
engine, which had never been proved in war 
and was worthless for that purpose. 

“The scandalous method of handling this 
proposition has been thoroughly gone into 
by com} committees. The $1,500,090,- 
000 appropriated by Congress was practically 
wasted, because his recommendaiions were 
not followed. The airplanes that Mitchell 
recommended to be built by the United 
States had to be obtained in Europe anyway, 

d when he saw what was going on in the 
United States he personally made arrange- 
ments with Daniel Vincent, in charge of avia- 
tion procurement in France, to go ahead and 
build a surplus anyhow, without authority, 
otherwise we wou'd have had no airplanes for 
our men on the front. 

“In the middle of April Mitchell joined 
General Petain at Chalons sur Marne and 
participated in the terrific attacks with huge 
which the French Army suffered at 
that time. He had numerous conferences 
with General Petain about the participa- 
tion of the Americans in Europe. The 
French, seeing how seriously Mitchell was 
working on the problem, began assigning 
officers to him and assisting him with his 
work in every way possible. Mitchell also 
participated in an Infantry attack with the 
Sixteenth Reserve French Division, for which 
he was decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
being the first American soldier so deco- 
rated. He was also the first Regular Ameri- 
can soldier to enter into battle against the 
Germans in this war. 

“Mitchell flew over the enemy lines on 
every part of the western front. He bhe- 
came thoroughly familiar with the English 
organization and system as well as the 
French, and laid out a complete system and 
organization for the creation of our Air 
Forces Just as this was coming along well, a 
complete new group of men was sent out from 
the United States, without any instruction 
in the air, with limited knowledge of con- 
ditions in Europe, and with no knowledge of 
war, especially in the air. One learns 
quickly when on the front against an enemy, 
and in a few months of actual war service 
one can pick up more than in a lifetime 
of theoretical study. This new group placed 
in command made a terrible mess of all our 
aeronautical matters in Europe and put us 
back at least 6 months. Mitchell, however, 
was kept constantly in command of troops 
actually serving against the enemy on the 
front. At Chateau-Thierry, American Air 
Forces distinguished themselves. 

“Mitchell was the first man to discover the 
German bridges at Dormans, on the morning 
of July 15, 1918, where the Germans crossed 
the Marne River in their attack. This he 
reported to General Liggett at First Army 
Corps heacquarters, then flew to Bombom 
and reported it to General Foch. Mitchell 
made a reconnaissance alone in a single- 
seated pursuit ship across the Marne salient 
from Chateau-Thierry to Soissons, and came 
to the conclusion that there were few Ger- 
man troops opposite Soissons, and so re- 
ported to General Foch. As a result, Gen- 
eral Foch ordered the First and Second Divi- 
sions, United States Army, and the Moroc- 
can Division, French Army, to Soissons, 
where they attacked the Germans at the 
shoulder of the salient, causing the with- 
drawal of their whole army. 

“Mitchell was then given command of the 
Air Forces of the First Army and commanded 
the greatest concentration of air forces in the 
history at St. Mihiel, 1,496 ships. The opera- 
tion of this force was perfectly Carried out; 
the plan of operations, plan of employment, 
and tactics served as models for subsequent 
atvacks. In addition to the American air 


yetent 


losses 
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units, Mitchell had under him the whole 
French Air Division, three Italian squadrons, 
and the independent British Air Force under 
General Trenchard. At the conclusion of the 
Battle of St. Mihiel, General Pershing wrote 
General Mitchell the following letter, which 
was published to his command: 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on the successful and very important part 
taken by the Air Forces under your command 
in the first offensive of the First American 
Army. The organization and control of the 
tremendous concentration of air forces, in- 
cluding American, French, British, and Ital- 
ian units, which has enabled the Air Service 
of the First Army to carry out so successfully 
its dangerous and important mission, is as 
fine a tribute to you personally as és the cour- 
age and nerve shown by your Officers, a signal 
proof of the high morale which permeates 
the service under your command. 

“‘Please convey to your command my 
heartfelt appreciation of their work. I am 
proud of you all. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ “JOHN J. PERSHING.’ 

“Later operations followed in the Argonne 
battles. When the Second Army was organ- 
ized Mitchell was given command of the Air 
Service group of armies. 

“The American Air Service was then begin- 
ning to form a great force of long-distance 
bombers designed to attack the center of Ger- 
many—Essen and Berlin—in the spring of 
1919. Mitchell also proposed and was given 
permission by General Pershing to draw up 
plans for carrying a complete division of 
troops equipped with parachutes, rifles, and 
machine guns and dropping them behind the 
enemy lines from airplanes, while attack avia- 
tion covered roads in their vicinity until they 
could form and get together. This would 
have been carried into effect a short time 
after November if the armistice had not been 
affected. 

“Mitchell 
battles: 

“American: Cambrai, Somme defensive, 
Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, 
St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, defensive sector. 

“French: Mont Sans Nomme, Mont Cor- 
nouillet, Mort Homme, Champagne offensive, 
Bois de la Grille, Verdun, Malmaison, Noyon. 

“British: Ypres, Bulleccurt. 

“He took part in the French and British 
engagements without being ordered or re- 
quired to do so, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the details connected with 
military operations, both aerial and ground. 
Mitchell participated in more battles than 
any officer in the American service during 
the World War. He now holds the follow- 
ing decorations: 

“Distinguished Service Cross: Awarded for 
repeated acts of extraordinary heroism in 
action at Noyon, France, March 26, 1918, 
near the Marne River, France, during July 
1918, and in the St. Mihiel salient, France, 
September 12 to 16, 1918. For displaying 
bravery far beyond that required by his posi- 
tion as Chief of Air Service, First Army, 
American Expeditionary Forces, setting a 
personal example to the United States avia- 
tion by piloting his airplane over the battle 
lines since the entry of the United States 
into the war. Some instances being a flight 
in a monoplane over the Battle of Noyon 
on March 26, 1918, and the back areas, seeing 
and reporting upon the action of both air 
and ground troops, which led to a change in 
our aviation tactics; a flight in a monoplane 
over the bridges which the Germans had laid 
across the Marne during July 1918, which 
led to the first definite reports of the location 
of these bridges and the subsequent attack 
upon the German troops by our air forces. 
Daily reconnaissance over the lines during 
the battle of St. Mihiel salient, September 12 
to 16, securing valuable information of the 
enemy troops in the air and on the ground 


participated in the following 
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which led to the excellent combined an: 
by the Allied Air Services and ground 
particularly in this battle. 
“Distinguished Service Medal: Awarded fo» 
exceptionally meritorious and distingy; hed 
services. As Air Service commander, firs; 


of 


the Zone of Advance and later of the First 


Corps, by his tireless energy and keen D nas 


ception he performed duties of great 
portance with marked ability, sypea 
quently, as commander, Air Service. of hy 
First Army, and, in addition, after ¢ rma 
tion of Second Army, as commander of Ai 
Service of both armies, by his able directioy 
of these vitally important services he pro, 
to be a potent factor in the succec 
achievec during the operation of the A; 
can Armies. 

“The following are his foreign decoratio; 

“French: Croix de Guerre, with five palms 
for exceptional bravery; Commander of 
Legion of Honor. 

“British: Companion of the Order of s; 
Michael and St. George. 

“Italian: Commander of S. S. Maurizio « 
Lazzaro; Italian Cross for Merit in Ww 
Grand Officer, Order of the Crown of Ital 

“Very little was Known by the ground 
troops about aerial operations. These were 
entrusted by General Pershing to Genera) 
Mitchell's judgment and discretion. The 
question of command for the spring of 1919 
was discussed and it was practically aprreed 
that Admiral Beatty should command all t! 
sea forces, General Foch all land forces, and 
General Mitchell all the air forces. This 
probably would have been done had the y 
lasted. It is believed that General Mitchell 
was recommended for promotion to a major 
general slightly before the armistice was 
signed After the armistice, Mitchell took 
the air forces of the Army of Occupation int 
Germany and established headquarters 
Coblenz. There he was visited by the Prince 
of Wales and others. 

“General Mitchell was ordered back to the 
United States to become Director of Milita: 
Aviation, in Jauary 1919. He returned | 
way of Chaumont, where he was one o! t! 
seven officers decorated by General Petain 
with the commander grade of the Legion o! 
Honor and an additional Croix de Guerre 

“Before returning to the United States 
Mitchell, with his staff, went over the w! 
front of the American, French, and Dritish 
Armies, studying it carefully, then into Bel- 
gium where they studied the defensive 
ganization of the Germans, both alone 
coast and inland, their aeronautical 1 
zation, tiie effect of the British air bombard- 
ment against the German submarine bas 
Zeebrugge and how that was organized f 
defense. Then he proceeded to England 
where his old friend, Marshal Trenchard, \ 
in command of the British Independent 
Force. General Mitchell and his staff prob- 
ably gained more knowledge of all the 
ferent parts of aeronautical duty than < 
the French, German, or English, be: 
they were confined largely to their own 
ganizations and did not visit the othe: 
frequently. 

“Upon returning to the United States Gen- 
eral Mitchell was placed on the initial Gen- 
eral Staff list. He found aeronautical ail 
very much disorganized. The officers 
had remained here Knew very little ab 
the application of air power beyond that u 
in primary training schools for pilots. The! 
was great jealousy against anyone who had 
come back from Europe, and there was i!- 
tense jealousy on the part of the line of t! 
Army against the rising prestige and powe! 
of the air force. This had occurred a's 
in the English, French, and German f0! 
but hard necessity had taught them Ww! 
to do. Mitchell immediately reorganized the 
service, both tactically and technically. 

“A great program was laid out looking for- 
ward for many years. Technically the 
mediate construction of airplanes, engi: 





her\. 
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nd accessories was begun, and 
technical officers was started. 
m had been carried out, it 
n us airplanes at the present 

unge of 8,000 miles, carrying 
with a ceiling of 35,000 
eds up to 500 miles an hour, 
; and equipment that would 

ps through any kind of weather 
em to land safely in fogs and 





nvs, 


chell organized the transcon- 
lane race which showed that 
i fly from New York to San 
24 hours flying time. The air 
Otto Praeger, immediately took 
f what had been learned and an 
Mail Service was laid out, in- 
to navigation and accessories. 
vay was organized by Mitchell 
ston, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio 
these activities were going on, 
hell found time to attend Co- 
llege of George Washington Uni- 
ym which he had gone as a junior 
in the Spanish War in 1899, and 
ybtained his degree. By regular 
the classes, Mitchell obtained 
ree and was graduated in 1920 
; of 1899. General Wood pre- 
diplomas 
Mitchell sent a flight of airplanes 
Captain Streett from New York to 
iska, and back, one of the greatest 
made. It was hoped at that time 
ild lead to the establishment of 
in Alaska and that air lines would 
i to that territory. This has not 
ne up to the present time. 
General Mitchell’s return from 
1919, preparations were immedi- 
, on account of what he had ob- 
re, for the attack of battleships 
ir. In this he was ably assisted 
1 Williams, then Chief of Ordnance, 
with a will to develop th: bombs, 
methods of producing them. Col- 
, the Italian air attaché at that 
yne of the world’s most able mathe- 
o rendered great assistance in 
the trajectories, time of flight, 
! n in the water when a bomb 
from a rarer to a 











denser medium. 
er became head of the Italian 
id was killed in an accident. It 


yuidonia, the new air city 





n med. 
its practiced actively in bomb- 
representing ships 


were set up 
were bombed in the water 
lary and towed at high speed by 
A camera obscura was fixed 
otor truck which was run at high 
r the roads, and the bombing w 
t that, both going straight and 
Nothing wa 


Obtects 


s; overlooked that could 
equipment available 
ttempted in every way to get tarcet 


Army and Navy 


with the 
f n the 


without 


testimony before 
ted positively that he 


Congress, 
could sink 
at with aircraft. The Army and 
uled this, but Congress passed an 
zing the President to set aside 
vessels that had been surrendered 
e German fleet to be used for the 
of bombing The Navy then at- 
1 to take charge of things. A written 
t was drawn up as to the procedure 
made it just as difficult as possible, 
1e vessels so far off the coast that 
e almost outside the limits of the 
bility of the aircraft. However, 
of ship was sunk—submarines, 
ers, cruisers, and two battelships. One 
battleships was the Ostfrie land, the 
t ship built up to that time, and 
s strong as any built since. The 
t sunk the Ostfriesland was heard 
i the world and marked a new epoch 
itional defense, 


} 


th 


“The Board observin 
under the chairmanshi} 


the bombing tests, 
p of General Pershing, 
reached the following conclusion: 

“Aircraft carrying high-capacity high-ex- 
plosive bombs of sufficient size have adequate 
offensive power to sink or seriously damage 
any naval vessel at present constructed, pro- 
vided such projectiles can be placed in the 
water close alongside the vessel Further- 
more, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
build any type of vessel of suffi ient strength 
to withstand the destructive force that can 
be obtained with the largest bombs that air- 
planes may be able to carry from shore bases 
or sheltered harbors.’ 

“At the conclusion of these exercises, there 
was tremendous agitation on the part of the 
Navy particularly, to keep the Air Force 
down.” 

FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The bill (H. R. 689) to enable the 
Department of State, pursuant to its re- 
snonsibilities under the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, more ef- 
fectively to carry out its prescribed and 
traditional responsibilities in the foreign 
field; to strengthen the Foreign Service 
permitting fullest utilization of available 
personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United 
States unified under the guidance of the 
Department of State, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill be passed 
over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will withhold his ob- 
jection long enough to give me an oppor- 
tunity to explain the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Ido. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am doing so 
in the absence of the Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. THOMAS]. who was chairman of the 
subcommittee whicl considered the 
measure. I happened to be a member of 
the subcommittee. 

The enactment of this measure is very 
important to the State Department and 
to the Foreign Service, especially because 
of the necessity of resuming activities of 
the Department which were curtailed as 
a result of enemy action, and which now 
are being resumed as countries are being 
liberated 2y our own force 

I can give the Senator a 
explanation of the measure. It will per- 
mit the creation of an administrative 
and fiscal corps within the Foreign Serv- 
ice, enabling the recruitment both from 
within and outside the Foreign Service 
of personnel with administrative capaci- 
ties particularly necessary with the re- 
opening of th. Foreign Service establish- 
ments in liberated areas. 


very brief 


(2) It will permit with the approval of the 
interested department or agency the detail 
for special duty of qualified | 1el of a 
department or agency to p ‘m special work 
and meet special needs which is but an ex- 
tension of the existi1 uthority to use per- 


sonnel of the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture 


Because of the situation to which I 
shall refer more at length in a moment, 
but to which I now refer briefly, and 
because of the demands of the selective 
service upon the younger age groups, I 
am sure Senators will realize that re- 


cruitment at the bottom of personnel for 
the State Department has been frozen 
for a long period of time. In 
agencies and departments of G 
ment there are men with special train- 
ing and with special qualifications. This 
measure would merely permit the State 
Department to draw upon v: us i] 
of men who are qualified for this servic 
for a limited period of time, namely, 4 
years as a Maximum. 
The report continues: 


(3) It will permit as well the utilization i 
other departments and agencies of the ¢ - 
ernment of Foreign Service personnel f 


limited periods upon their return from 
of duty abroad. 


1 
i 


Iam sure Senators will appreciate that 
that may be very helpful to other agen- 
cies and departments of the Government 
in obtaining the benefit of the service of 
men who have had this experience in the 
Foreign Service. 

(4) It provides for the elimination of the 
percentage limitations in section 
act of February 23, 1931, restricting the num- 
ber of officers of classes I to VI, ir 
the Foreign Service thus making it pe 
to make long overdue adjustments which 
present are impossible. 


iclusive, of 


sible 


The frozen situation which ha. existed 
in the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment for some time convinced the sub- 
committee, and also the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that as this increased 
load falis upon the department it is vit- 
ally important that we should remedy 
the situation, and improve the morale of 
those in the service who over a long pe- 
riod of time, have been denied appro- 
priate and well-earned adjustments in 
their classifications. 

I continue reading: 

(5) It provides under proper control va- 
rious administrative adjustments as fol- 
lows: (a) for the bonding of certain For- 
eigh Service personnel; (b) for the elimina- 
tion of the penalty attaching to assumption 
of duties as Chief of the Division of For 
Service Personnel and permits; (c) the Divi- 


sion of Foreign Service Personnel be 
tively organized; (d) provides that the di- 
I r ol ie recently Cc O e ¢ For- 
€ 1S ce § ll be a F n ( 
I r of cl s I; e) nel pre t 
aucnorizing a grant at 
quarte and post allowans k I 
the authority solely to permi 

n of expenses incurred for ¢ i elec- 
tric used for } é d f 

Board of For © I 
l I Fx ns . 





ot Y ‘ 
Senator from ( Mr. I 
GER], aS well as the objec ns of « 
Senators, I do not wish furth tod i 
the Senate. I may sav in conclusion 
that, as one member of the bcommit- 
tee, I am convinced that the 1 f 
this bill is absolutely imperative. Al- 
though it would not completely do the 
iob Which must eventually be don: 
namely, bring about a complete reclas- 
sification of Foreign Service personnel. it 


would represent an important step to- 


ward correcting a situation which t 


committee was convinced very del- 
eterious to our Foreign S i t a time 
when it should be at its peak « fficiency 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will not further insist 
upon his objection. 








Orr o 


VIDA 

Mr. LANGE I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for his explanation. I 
withdraw my cbjection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the remainder of the report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The increasing responsibilities devolving 
on the Department of State and its Foreign 

ervice will eventually require more compre- 





hensive and fundamental legislation. H.R. 
689, he provides as an interim and 
emergen sure the administrative facil- 
ities immediately necessary to enable the 
Depart ent to meet the staffing and person- 
nel problems with which it is now confronted, 
olution of which is impeded by reason of 
the inadequacies of the existing law, which 


the present bill is designed to overcome. 

The current problem of the Department is 
occasioned because since before Pearl Harbor 
the Selective Service Act, affecting men aged 
21 to 35, has essentially stopped Foreign 
Service recruitment at the bottom. Reten- 
tion of officers scheduled for retirement he- 
cause of the emergency has congested the 
top classes. A log jam has resulted, preclud- 
ing the granting of deserved promotions 
which affect 35 percent of the Service, chiefly 
men in the middle classes. Removal of the 
percentage limitations is obviously necessary 
to prevent the Service from becoming com- 
pletely frozen and to remove the serious 
threat to eMiciency and morale which now 
€Xists. 

The change proposed will make it possible 
to carry out the intention of the Congress as 
expressed in the existing statutory authority 
relatine to the compensation of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and advancement on the basis of 
merit and seniority in accordance with the 
heavier responsibilities with which they are 
charged. Adjustments to be effected will be 
made within the limits of funds presently 
available. Other than the removal of the 
percentage limitation there is no other 
change in this section which pertains to the 
salary prescribed for this group of personnel 
and which remains exactly as contained in 
the act of February 23, 1931. 

There is now no organization in the Service 
between officer personnel and clerical per- 
sonnel to handle the intensified adminis- 
trative preblems with which it is increas- 
ingly confronted. Either clerks are imposed 
upon to fill these jobs or officers are used 
for assignments which do not utilize their 
full capacities. Provision for an administra- 
tive corps with salaries up to $5.600 will per- 
mit recruitment both from within and from 
cutside the Service of personnel with ad- 
ministrative capacities sorely needed, par- 
ticularly with the reopening of consular and 
diplomatic establishments in areas liberated 
by the military. This provision of the bill 
is not automatic but simply provides a 
salary scale appropriate to the duties envis- 
aged for which personnel must be appointed. 
Eventual classification of job responsibili- 
ties may result in increased salaries to cer- 
tain personnel who may continue to perform 

ities presently assigned when, with enact- 
ment of the legislation proposed, it is pos- 











sible to evaluate those jobs according to 
civil-service classification standards. Such 
recotnition to qualified and experienced 
members of the administrative and clerical 
branch of the Foreign Service is in keeping 


with the Classification Act of 1923 and, while 
affording a broader field for advancement, 
will enable the Department to adjust titles 
and salaries commensurate with the import- 
ance of the duties performed, the age, quali- 
fication, and experience of the personnel, 
and to attract the best talents available when 
replacement or additional personnel is re- 
quired, 
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The salary scale proposed under the bill is 

identical with the salary scale provided under 
the Classification Act of 1923 for the same 
type of work except that $5,600 is the maxi- 
mum salary proposed to be paid. The classi- 
fication survey necessary to proper evalua- 
tion of the job responsibilities entailed is 
now being undertaken by the Department 
and it is too early for the Department with 
exactness to estimate the costs of the classi- 
fications which will eventually be recom- 
mended for adoption. However, it is not 
contemplated that all personnel will be found 
to be entitled to salary adjustment, but even 
were the entire present Service to be stepped 
up, as is most unlikely, the cost would not 
excced $400,000 per annum for the personnel 
presently employed, an average of $390 per 
employee. 
The Department has need for men of ma- 
turity and specialized experience, for longer 
or shorter periods of time, to meet present 
and future needs in specialized and tech- 
nical foreign work. It is proposed that such 
specialists be detailed, with the consent of 
the agency in which employed, from 
throughout the Government (with no prej- 
udice to the established domestic Govern- 
ment careers which such personnel enjoys) 
to discharge certain complex Government 
business abroad; for example, technical ques- 
tions involving agriculture, labor, telecom- 
munication, the press, aviation, finance, etc. 
Similarly Foreign Service personnel for 
limited periods will be made available to 
other agencies of the Government to meet 
the special requirements of this Depart- 
ment; as, for example, to serve in collab- 
oration with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in bringing to the at- 
tention of the interested business, industrial, 
and commercial interests of the United 
States the latest pertinent information avail- 
able from the area served by such Officers. 

The committee recommends the passage of 
this proposed legislation to remove exist- 
ing inequities in the classification of Foreign 
Service personnel and to assure the Depart- 
ment of State the administrative facility it 
sorely needs in the period immediately 
ahead, when it will be essential with mini- 
mum of delay adequately to staff offices re- 
opened in areas liberated from the enemy, 
and aggressively to undertake and discharge 
its added responsibilities in world affairs. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
689) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITAL CENTER FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 223) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a modern, adequate, and eff- 
cient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) the board of trustees selected in 
accordance with subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, and their successors, are hereby incor- 
porated and made a body politic and cor- 
porate, by the name of “The Wahington Hos- 
pital Corporation” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Corporation”), and by that name may 
contract and be contracted with, sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded in any 
court of law or equity of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and may have and use a common seal. 

(b) The business and affairs of the Cor- 
poration shall be conducted by a board of 
trustees, which shall be composed of nine 
members, unless otherwise increased as here- 
inafter provided, one of whom shall be ap- 
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pointed by the Surgeon General of the 


States Public Health Service, one by ee 
of Commissioners of the District of ¢ lum. 
bia, one by the Community Chest of Wach. 
ington, District of Columbia, two by the 
board of directors of Garfield Memorial Ho. 
pital, two by the board of directors of Gey. 


tral Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, tw, 
by the board of directors of Episcopal py 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, and two by 
the board of directors of any other partic;. 
pating hospital as described in section 2 
of such hospitals being in the District 
Columbia. Each of such trustees shal] 
appointed for a term of 5 years and the o; 
inal appointments shall be made within 6) 
days after the date of enactment of this 
and such Corporation shall have poy 
make bylaws not inconsistent with act 
for the conduct of its affairs. Any vacancy 
on the board of trustees shall be filled py 
appointment made in the same manner 4 
in the case of the original appointment, | 
any of those entitled to make appointmen: 
shall fail at any time to appoint any truste 
then such appointment shall be made by 
the Surgeon General of the Public Healt) 
Service for service temporarily until such 
trustee shall be appointed in the regular 
manner. 

(c) The board of trustees first appointed 
shall meet within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act and elect a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, and 
such additional officers as the bylaws may 
provide, and also transact such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before them, in- 
cluding the adoption of bylaws for the p 
conduct of the Corporation. Thereafter the 
meetings of the trustees shall be held at such 
times and places as may be provided in the 
bylaws. The Corporation shall not be con- 
ducted for profit, and it is hereby declared to 
be a charitable and benevolent institut 
and all of its funds and property shall be 
exempt from taxation. 

(ad) The Corporation shall have perpetusl 
succession and shall have power to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of real and personal prop- 
erty, and generally to do all lawful acts nec- 
essary to carry out the functions vested in 
it by this act and to provide for the opera- 
tion of the hospital center established in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 

Sec. 2. The Corporation is authorized to 
enter into agreements with Garfield Me- 
morial Hospital, the Central Dispensary l 
Emergency Hospital, Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Hospital, and any other hospital 
in the District of Columbia desiring to come 
under the provisions of this act on a 
participating basis (hereinafter referred 
as “participating hospitals”) providing for 
the establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a modern, edequate, and efficient hos- 
pital center in the District of Columbia 
a capacity of not more than 1,500 bed 
with all necessary parking space, appu 
nances, equipment, and other facilities 
as operating rooms, laundries, laborat 
X-ray machines, heating plant, nurses’ s 
and home, and the like. Such agreeme: 
may be conditioned upon a suitable 
buildings, and equipment for such hos 
center being provided in accordanc: 
section 3 of this act; and shall provide t 
when a suitable site, buildings, and equ) 
ment are so provided, the participating ! 
pitals will undertake to maintain and 
erate the hospital center, under the super- 
vision and control of the board of trustees 
of the Corporation and in accordance wth 
the provisions of this act, and that the par- 
ticipating hospitals will devote their ul 
resources to this purpose: Provided, That 
part of the funds of one hospital shall be re- 
quired to be employed for the maintenance of 
operation of any part of the center used eX- 
clusively by another hospital. Such a ° 
ments shall provide for the payment by the 
participating hospitals of one-third of the 
initial cost of establishing and equipping 


ot 


ver t 








ner 








1 center, such amount to be al- 
mong the participating hospitals as 
F reed upon by the participating hos- 





the Corporation, as nearly as may 

the basis of the space in the hospital 

: nerated and maintained by the re- 

7 e participating hospitals and paid in 
: » with the provisions of section 6. 

9 (a) After the Corporation has en- 

its with the participating 


+o agreem 5 
ance W 





tion 2, the 
trustees of the Corporation shall 
with the approval of t ional 
Park and Planning Commission, a 
te within the District of Col 
yital center 
Within the limits of appropriations 
for pursuant to section 6 of 
ibject to the approvs 1 of the bo 
ees of the Corporation, the F 
nistrator is authorized 
as promptly as may be upon 
n of the war— 
quire, by purchase, condemn 
wise, the site selected by the oo 
for the hospital center, togeth 
real property as may be situated 


vith sec 





he Ni 


umbia 

















to provide buildings (either by new 

alteration and renovation 

ng structures), additional improve- 

nd appurtenances, and such equip- 

id machinery as may be necessary ior 

proper operation and maintenance of 
ital center; and 

n completion of such hospital cen- 

vey, on behalf of the United States, 

title, and interest therein to the 


Iction, or 


411 plans, designs, and specifications for 
and equipment for such hospital 
nd for improvements upon its site, 
subject to the approval of the board 
ees of the Corporation. 
4. When the hospital center has been 
Corporation, it shall be 
od and operated by the participat- 
als under the supervision and con- 
the Corporation. Each of the par- 
hospitals shall be entitled to the 
use of such part or parts of the 
center as may be determined by 
hospital and the 


{1 to the 


ment between such 
? 


on, for “the purpose of conducting 
eratior is a hospital within such part 
of the hospital center. The par- 


hospitals jointly, under the su- 

n and control of the Corporation, 
maintain and operate within the hos- 
center such central heating, laundry 


her facilities and services necessary 
proper and efficient operation and 
ance of such center as the partici- 
hospitals and the Corporation agree 
t be operated or performed by suc! 
s jointly. The cost of maintainin: 
int facilities and services shall be paic 
» participating hospitals in such man 
nd proportion as the Corporation de 
es to be appropriate and equitable. 
o. (a) The Corporation may, in its 
ion, enter into agreements with any 
ry hospital in the District of Colum- 
ndering service for indigent or semi- 
nt patients and may allocate to such 
1, from appropriations made pursuant 
tion 6, such sums as may be available 
completion of the hospital center, for 
replacement, enlargement, renovation, 
iernization of any part of such hospi- 
jUildings as said Corporation may de- 
to be in the public interest, having 
ew the most economical and effective 
f available funds for hospitalization and 
e end that the facilities of such hos- 
} be utilized to the best advantage. 
ns so allocated for affiliating hospi- 
} i be paid to such hospitals by the 
etary of the Treasury upon certification 
the Corporation, and shall be paid at 
vime or times as may be specified in 


~ 
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such certificate: Provided, That before en- 
tering into any such agreement, the Corpor- 
ation shall be satisfied that such hospital is 
prepared to undertake such responsibilitie 
of management and maintenance as may be 

ssary to conduct its operations as an 
liate of the hospital center. 
tion shall obligate such hospital to coordinate 
its facilities with the hospital center in such 
manner and subject to such conditions < 
may be determined by the Corporation in 
the public interest. 








Such affilia- 


is 


(b) The board of ti tees of > Cor pora- 
tion shall have power, in its discretion, to 
increase its nembership for the pur! > of 
g x appropriate represent n to par- 


ticipating and/or affiliating hospitals 
Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
(>) Out of amounts appropriated 
suant to the authorization in subsection 
(a), the Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to advance the shares 
of the cost allocated to the respective par- 
ticipating hospitals upon agreement by such 
hospitals to repay the amounts so advanced 
over a period of 50 years from the date of 
ompletion of the hospital center with in- 
ress at the rate of 2 percent per annum 
upon any unpaid balance. The first pay- 
ment of interest and principal shall be made 
5 years after the date of completion of the 
hospital center, and shall cover amounts ac- 
crued up to that time. 
The right to alter, ¢ 
is hereby expressly reserved. 





+i+ 








mend, or repeal 


this act 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS ON 
RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill ‘S. 118) authorizing the Secre- 
ry of the Interior to convey certain 
ids on the Gila reclamation project, 
Arizona, to the University of Arizona, 
W considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he thorized 
nd directed to cause a patent to issue con- 
veying the west half southwest quarter, 
tion 28, township 9 south, range 23 west, 
Gila and Salt River merid Arizona, to the 
board of regents of the University of Arizona 
for use by the university as an agricultural 
experimental farm; but in said patent there 
shall be reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, and other mineral deposits within said 
lands and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same and a perpetual right- 
of-way for ditches, canals, laterals, trans- 
mission lines, telephone lines, and roadway 
constructed by or under authority of the 
United States. 

Erc. 2. The conveyance herein authorized 
shall be made upon the express condition 
that if the terms of the grant have not been 
complied with, the grant shall be held to be 
forfeited and the shall revert to the 
United States, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and empowered 
to determine the facts and declare such for- 
feiture and such reversion and restore said 
land to the public domain, and such order 


of he Secrtary shall be final and conclusive. 


PURCHASE OF LAND IN ALASKA 


The bill (S. 497) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the pu irchase e 
public lands for home and other sites 

approved Jun 

announced as next in order. 
Mr. EVERCOMB. Mr. President, 

may we have an explanation of the bill? 


GILA 








hereby, at 





sece- 

















e 1, 1938 (52 Stat. G09) was 
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The bill has two pur- 


Mr. HATCH. 
the act of 1933 it was made 


S. Under 
recssible with 


in the United States to pur- 
~ 4 r ~~ oy s < 
chase small tracts of land, not « eding 
five acres in size, for home, rec itional, 
> . , lac »+ ‘7 ne rT + 
and convalescent purpsses. The act 


however, did not extend to the Territory 





of Alaska. This bill extends the act o 
¢ ha Tarritawrry sols 
1938 to inclu de the Territory of Alaska 
in ord rtop mit tl Yn h ( lands 
ose f 
nn Tt 
Do- 
> b ; 
LIS Diil 
yulc ; 
aval. REVERCOMB. LO Wi mi 1s the 
right of purchase given under the act of 
19 29 
92 
RT. TAT SCT 4 a ‘ . _ 
Mr. HATCH. It was given to every- 
one. 
Tw 7 "TT rry + \ * > 
Mr. REVERCOMB. It was given to 
the public at large? 
(YTLT 7 ° ~y rt 
Mr. H ATCH. Yes: but th etiect of 


the act did not extend to the Territory of 
Alas ka. 
Mr. REVERCOME 


I thank the Sen- 


ator. His « explanation is satisfactory to 
me 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. I 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no obje 
497) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, 
third time, and passed, as follow: 


‘tion, the 


















Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to pro ide for t pu e ¢ pi 
lands for home and he es,” ap} i 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), is hereby amendcd 
by striking out the words “presc1 d: Pro- 
vided further, That this act shall not pli 
to any lands in the Territory of Ala d 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words “pre- 

ibe: Provided jurther, That employe 
of the Department of the Interior stationed 
in Alaska, notwithstanding such e¢ mp 
m in the discret of the S ( pu 
cl > or les one such tract in t I 
of Alaska, except business s und t 


CHARLES GAUDET 
The bill (H. R. 1719) to cor 
claim of Charles Gaudet was c¢ 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) 
providing for the celebration in 1945 of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of t! 
fi und ng of the United Stat Naval 
Academy, Annapo! Md., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read th 
third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


bill (S. 383) to provide for the 
further devel opment of cooperative agri- 
cultul extension work was announced 
as next. in order. 


FERGUSON. 











isk that the b 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


will be passed over. 
IX TENSION OF 
TO CERTAIN JU 


RETIREMENT PRIVILE¢ 


DGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill } 555) to extend the privilege Oi 
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retirement to the judges of the District 
Court for the District of Alaska, the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for 
Puerto Rico, the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands, and the United States 
District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, which had heen reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, at the end of the 
bill to add section 3, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act relating to the retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and judges of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 


Hawaii,” approved May 31, 1938 (Public, 
No. &66, 75th Cong.), be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“That every justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and every judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
Territory of Hawaii, the District Court for the 
District of Alaska, the District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, may hereafter retire after attain- 
ing the age 70 years. If such justice or judge 
retires after having served as a justice or 
judge of any of the aforementioned courts for 
a period or periods aggregating 10 years or 
more, whether continuously or not, he shall 
receive annually in equal monthly install- 
ments, during the remainder of his life, a 
sum equal to such proportion of the salary 
received by such justice or judge at the date 
of such retirement as the total of his ag- 
gregate years of service bears to the period 
of 16 years, the same to be paid by the 
United States in the same manner as the 
salaries of the aforesaid justices and judges: 
Provided, however, That in no event shall 
the sum received by any such justice or 
judge hereunder be in excess of the salary 
of such justice or judge at the date of such 
retirement 

“Sec. 2. In computing the years of serv- 
ice under this act, service in any of the 
aforesaid courts shall be included whether 
such service be continuous or not and 
whether rendered before or after the enact- 
ment hereof. The terms ‘retire’ and ‘re- 
tirement’ as used in this act shall mean and 
include retirement, resignation, failure of 
reappointment upon the expiration of the 
term of office of an incumbent, or removal 
by the President of the United States upon 
the sole ground of mental or physical 
disability.” 

Sec. 3. That the title of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and judges of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 
591; 48 U. S. C. 634b and 634c), be amended 
to read as follows: “An act relating to the 
retirement of certain justices and judges in 
the various Territories and possessions.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
end passed. 


ELIMINATION OF RETIREMENT PROVI- 
SIONS FOR WENG COMMANDERS CF THE 
AIR CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 612) to amend the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, so as to limit the 
application of provisions for retirement 
of wing commanders of the Air Corps, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 3, efter the word 
“Force”, to strike out “or who shall have 
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served 2 years, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, as wing commander of the Air 
Corps”; on line 8, after the word “chief”, 
to insert “or”; on the same line, after 
the word “general”, to strike out the 
comma and the words “or wing com- 
mander”; on line 11, after the word “re- 
tire” to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided further, That 
service as wing commander of the Air 
Corps from December 8, 1941, to the 
termination of the unlimited emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 
1941, or the termination of the last of 
the wars in which the United States is 
now engaged, whichever event shall first 
occur, shall not be considered for the 
purpose of benefits under this provision”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth sen- 
tence of section 4c of the Act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
762), and as amended by the act of May 
12, 1939 (53 Stat. 740), and as amended 
by the act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1116), 
is further amended to read as follows: “Any 
cfficer who shall have served 4 years as chief 
or assistant chief of a branch or as command- 
ing general of the General Headquarters Air 
Force and who may subsequently be retired, 
shall be retired with the rank, pay, and 
allowances authorized by law for the highest 
grade held by him as such chief, assistant 
chief, or commanding general: Provided, 
That this provision shall not reduce the rank, 
pay, or allowances with which such officer 
would otherwise be entitled to retire. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the National Defense 
Act, as amended, so as to eliminate pro- 
visions for retirement of wing com- 
manders of the Air Corps.” 


MEDAL OF HONOR FOR THE LATE COL. 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL 


The bill (S. 881) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award post- 
humously in the name of Congress a 
Medal of Honor to William L. Mitchell 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to award posthumously, in the 
name of Congress, a Medal of Honor to the 
late William Lendrum Mitchell, formerly a 
colonel, United States Army, in recognition 
of his outstanding pioneer service and fore- 
sight in the field of American military avia- 
tion. The President may present such Medal 
of Honor to Mrs. Martin Fladoes, of Milwau- 


kee, Wis., sister of the said William Lendrum 
Mitchell. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


CREDIT FOR MILITARY TRAINING ON 
ACTIVE DUTY 


The bill (S. 889) to amend section 47c 
of the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916, as amended, so as to authorize 
credit to students now cr hereafter en- 
rolled in the senior division of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps for mili- 
tary training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard, cr while pursuing a 
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course of instruction in the Naval om. 
cers’ Training Corps was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec. 
tion being heard, the bill will be passeg 
over. : 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, may 
I ask who objected to the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I objected, but 1 
shall be very glad to hear an explana. 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sona. 
tor. I may say to the distineuisheg 
Senator from West Virginia this is simi- 
lar to a bill which was passed by the 
Senate last year and sent to the House 
of Representatives, but it was too late 
to be considered there. The Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate re. 
ported it on Tuesday. The substance 
of the bill, I might say, is set forth in 
the report, which states as follows: 

Under the present law, a student in the 
senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps is required to complete 2 aca- 
demic years’ work before he can take the 
advanced course and before he can receive 
commutation of subsistence while pursuing 
such course. When he has satisfactorily 
completed the advanced course; and if he 
is otherwise qualified, he is commissioned as 
a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Many members of the armed forces doubt- 
less will enroll in colleges and universities 
after the war who will wish to take the ad- 
vanced Reserve Officers’ Training Corps train- 
ing and qualify themselves for Reserve com- 
missions, but they will be deterred from 
taking such advanced work if they are not 
given credit for the military training that 
they have already received. 

Such a situation is manifestly undesir- 
able, and the purpose of this bill is to 
remedy it by granting proper credit for prior 
military service. 


I might say that the War Department 
informs us that they have now applica- 
tions from returning war veterans who 
have been in the service for 1, 2, or 3 
years, and it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment to have their combat service cred- 
ited in connection with the R. O. T. C. 
program and the R. O. T. C. schools in 
the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
view of the explanation, which clarifies 
the matter very much, the bill not being 
on the calendar at my desk, I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, be, and the same is_ hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following 
additional proviso: “Provided further, That 
under such regulations as the Secretary o! 
War may prescribe any student now or here- 
after enrolled in the senior division of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may receive 
credit toward completion of the two academic 
years of service in that division required for 
admission to the advanced course and for 
entitlement to commutation of subsistence. 
as provided above, for military training which 


« received while on active duty in the 

Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
ile pursuing a course of instruction in 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
: uch military training is substantially 
nt to that prescribed by regulations 
imission to the advanced course.” 


































































‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
ludes the calendar. 

GINAL JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT 
COURTS IN CERTAIN CASES 

‘tr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent for the present 
deration of Calendar No. 156, House 
534. 

ne PRESIDENT: pro tempore. Is 
» objection? 

tr. WHITE. Mr. President, I inquire 
the bill was objected to when it was 
‘hed on the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It ap- 
rs on the calendar at a point previous 
to where the call began today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As the Chair has 
ed, this is an earlier bill on the calen- 
dar and it was objected to by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB] on 
last call of the calendar. I now 
derstand that he withdraws his objec- 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, at 
time I objected on the last call of 
the calendar I noted that there was some 
controversy about certain amendments 
which were to be included in the bill. I 

ve since learned that those amend- 
nts are agreeable to all persons who 
have taken an active part in the writing 
f the bill, and for that reason I have 
.dvised the Senator handling the bill, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFsruanp], 
hat I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
nator yield? 
Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 
Mr, HILL. As I understand, there is 
odjection from any other Senator 
other than the Senator from West Vir- 
finia. 
Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H. R. 534) 
to amend the Judicial Code in respect 
to the original jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States in cer- 
tain areas, and for other purposes. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
», line 21, after the word “claimed”, to 
ert “and shall have paid tax on his 
mpensation for such annual period, un- 
ler the laws of such State;” on line 25, 
after the word “taxes” to strike out “and 
the time for filing such declaration shall 
i expire until 60 days after a written 
demand for payment of such tax shall 
have been received by such officer or 
employee,” and insert “and shall be ac- 
companied by a receipt or other evidence 
that he has paid tax on such compensa- 
tion in the State which he declares to 
be the State of his domicile,” and at the 


The 
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end of the bill to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. 6. This act shall be effective only with 
respect to compensation received after De- 
cember 31, 1944. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reeding clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1984) meking appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, beards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 26, 29, 34, 
and 66 to the bill and concurred therein, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 60, 64, and 65 to the 
bill and concurred therein, severally with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
corcurrence of the Senate. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 123, Sen- 
ate bill 510. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerkK. A bill (S. 510) to 
amend sections 11 (c) and 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
and ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had heen reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I think 
it would be well if I made an explana- 
tion of the bill, 

Mr. LANGER. 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was about to explain 
the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I wanted to explain 
the measure. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to a quorum call? 


I object, 


I suggest the absence 


rr 


Mr. WAGNER. I was not seeking one; 
I am ready to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I think 
I had better explain the bill, if I may. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator from North Dakota thet 
he let the Senator from New York ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New 
wish to advise the Senate that it is the 
intention to meet tomorrow and consider 
Order No. 195 on the calendar, Senate bill 
383, a bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural 
extension work. It is the intention to 
proceed with the consideration of that 
bill tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I inguire 
if that is the so-called Bankhead bill. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama |Mr. BanknHeap! and 
reported by him from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask if the 
action just agreed to at the request of the 
Senator from Alabama will displace the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama did not move to 
take up Senate bill 383. He merely made 
an announcement as to what would be 
done tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I merely 
made an announcement. I did not ask 
forany action. I merely announced that 
it was the intention at this time for the 
Senate to meet tomorrow and to proceed 
with the consideration of the so-called 
Bankhead bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is rather technical, and I 
should like to explain it. 

This bill is for the purpose of assuring 
the Federal Reserve System of adequate 
powers to provide the currency and bank 
reserves that may be needed to finance 
the war effort. It would also repea! cer- 
tain unnecessary provisions of law relat- 
ing to the issuance of currency and thus 
help to simplify our currency system, 

The bill would accomplish the follow- 
ing purposes: 

First. Reduce the requirements of re- 
serves to be held by Federal Reserve 
banks from their present level of 40 per- 
cent in gold certificates against Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation and 35 per- 
cent in gold cert.ficates or lawful money 
against deposits, to a uniform minimum 
of 25 percent in gold certificates against 
both note and deposit liabilities. 

Second. Extend indefinitely the au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
pledge United States Government se- 
curities against Federal Reserve notes 
issued by the Federal Reserve agents; 
existing authority expires June 30, 1945. 

Third. Repeal the authority to issue 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 
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Fourth. Repeal the authority to issue 
United States netes under the amend- 
ment of May 12, 1933. 

The need for reducing the high re- 
serve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks was mentioned by our late 
President in his Budget message, trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 3, 
1945. 

Wartime dcomands for currency and 
bank deposits have resulted in a great 
increase in the liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve kanks. At the same time, large- 
ly beeause cf special wartime factors, 
available gold reserves have diminished, 
with the consequence that the ratio of 
the Reserve banks’ reserves to their total 
deposit and note liabilities has decreased 
from 921 percent at the end of 1941 to 
é£9 percent at the end of 1944. If present 
trends continue, these reserves will fall 
to the lecal minimum by the end of 1945 
and if they shculd become accentuated 
the minimum would be reached sooner. 

We cannot efford to permit reserv 
limitations imposed by law to restrict the 
Foderal Reserve banks in providing cs- 
sential support to the Government in 
inancing the war. For this reason it is 
strongly urged that the minimum reserve 
requirement be reduced to 25 percent. 
I am assured that such a reduction would 
be sufficient to enable the Federal Re- 
serve banks to discharge their responsi- 
bilities. 

The present minimum reserve require- 
monts were established in the original 
Federal Reserve Act, which was passed 
in 1913. At that time there was practi- 
cally no marketable public cebt and the 
amount of currency and bank deposits 
was only a fraction of what it is today. 
The reason that it has not been neces- 
sary to reduce requirements before this 
is that there has been an extraordinary 
growth in the country’s stock of gold. 
But recently this stock has been de- 
clining owing to the fact that since 1941 
our imports have been paid for in cash, 
while the great bulk of our exports has 
been on lend-lease. ‘The countries from 
which we bought goods were not able to 
spend the proceeds on American goods 
because of wartime restrictions or rpro- 
duction and transportation, and so they 
have kept the proceeds in bank balances 
or have taken gold. This is likely to con- 
tinue for some time and our gold reserves 
will probably diminish further. 

\t the same time, the financing of the 
war has involved the necessity of selling 
a great many securities to banks with a 
consequent great increase in bank de- 
posits and in currency. The growth in 
bank deposits has increased member- 
bank reserve requirements. Member- 
bank reserves must be kept as balances 
with the Feceral Reserve banks, and 
consequently there was an increase in 
the Reserve banks’ own requiremenis for 
reserves against deposits. There has 
also been a large increase in the demand 
for currency, partly because of the great 
increase in the country’s activity, and 
partly because of the fact that many 
people being away from home have had 
tohave morecash. Most of the currency 
demand has been met by the issuance of 
Federal Reserve nctes against which the 
Recorve banks must hold gold-certificate 
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recerves amounting to 40 percent of the 
notes in circulation. 

The net result has been that the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks 
have decreased from twenty and eight- 
tenths billions at the end of 1941 to 
eighteen and seven-tenths billions at the 
end of 1944 and their liabilities requiring 
reserves have increased from twenty-two 
and nine-tenths billions to. thirty-eight 
and one-tenth billions. 

The reserve ratio has been almost cut 
in two and continues to diminish. It 
would seem that there is no choice for 
Congress but to authorize a reduction in 
the required minimum. We cannot have 
a shortage of reserves prevent the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from doing their duty 
in the war. 

If after the war is over currency and 
gold should begin to come back to the 
Federal Reserve banks, the ratio may 
rise again, but there is no way of telling 
when this will happen and to what ex- 
tent. Therefore, it is far wiser not to 
limit the time during which the pro- 
posed reduction will be in effect. If the 
actual ratio should rise after the war, 
this would not result in undue expansion 
by the Federal Reserve System since its 
policies are not determined by the avail- 
ability cf reserves but by consideration 
of the public interest. If, however, gold 
and currency should continue to go out, 
the Federal Reserve banks would be 
hampered in the performance of their 
duties by inadequate reserves. During 
the entire history of the system there was 
enly one time prior to the present when 
the ratio came near to the legal minimum 
and was a factor in determining Federal 
Reserve policy, and that was soon after 
the last war in 1920. 

It should be noted that the law refers 
to minimum requirements. 

It would seem that the establishment 
by law of a fixed requirement of 25 per- 
cent in gold certificates against notes and 
deposits alike would give the people ade- 
auate confidence in our currency and at 
the same time would not hamper the 
work of the Federal Reserve banks. 

It may be noted that the proposed bill 
does away with the distinction in reserve 
requirements as between Federal Reserve 
note and deposit liabilities. Since these 
two liabilities can be converted at will one 
into the other there is no reason for re- 
quiring a different type or level of re- 
serves against one of the liabilities as 
compared with the other. 

Ancther provision of the bill weuld 
permit the Federal Reserve banks to 
continue pledging United States Govern- 
ment obligations as collateral against 
Federal Reserve notes. This power would 
otherwise expire at the end of June of 
this year. It was originally authorized 
during the depression in 1932 in order to 
enable the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy Government securities and relieve 
the pressure on member banks at a time 
when a deflation was under way. It has 
been renewed from time to time and is 
now about to expire once more. With 
the present composition of the Federal 
Reserve portfolio, which consists prac- 
tically entirely of Government securities, 
and the large amount of Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation the Reserve banks 
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would not be ebie to continue their sup. 
port of the Government security market 
if they were not permitted to pledge 
these securities as collateral against Fed. 
eral Reserve notes. In fact, they woulg 
be under the necessity of dumping be. 
tween ten and eighteen billion dollars of 
these securities on the market. It js 
evident that this cannot be permitted to 
appen and ‘hat the power to pledge 
Government securities must be con- 
tinued. In view of the shortage of 
commercial paper, which is eligible es 
collateral, it is necessary to continue the 
power to pledge United States Govern. 
ment securities for Federal Reserve notes 
indefinitely. Federal Reserve notes are 
obligations of the United States Govern. 
ment and have a prior lien on all the 
assets of the Federal Reserve bans. 
‘his, together with the 25-percent gold- 
reserve requirement, would be adequate 
to protect the soundness of our currency. 
In view of the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System under the provisions of 
this bill would have adequate power to 
meet the currency needs of the country, 
it has been thought desirable to discon- 
tinue two other sources of currency 
issues. One is Federal Reserve bank 
notes, which require no reserves, and 
which were introduced in 1933 when re- 
serve and credit conditions were such 
that a provision for special emergency 
currency was necessary. 
They a’e no longer necessary, and it 
will be advantageous to have just one 
kind of Federal Reserve currency—Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 
The power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue $3,000,000,000 of 
United States notes was also an emer- 
gcncy measure adopted in 1933. At the 
time the ccuntry was in a desperate con- 
dition and it was impossible to foretell 
what might develop. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to pro- 
vide against all pcssible emergencies and 
to strengthen the power of the Treasury 
to meet any possible need for currency 
that might arise. However, the Presi- 
dent’s action in reopening the banks with 
ssurance that they would be kept scund 
resulted in a reversal of public psychol- 
ogy and a rapid return flow of money to 
the banks, and there has never been oc- 
casion to use the authority granted by 
the Thomas amendment. I have con- 
ferred with the Senator from Oklahoma 
and he agrees to the proposed repeal. 
At this time, with the banks in sound 
condition and with the increased power 
to issue notes given the Federal Reserv? 
banks by this bill, there is no possibility 
of the nced arising to resort to the power 
of the Treasury to issue greenbacis. 
Consequently, it is proposed to repeal 
this authority. 
By adopting this bill the country’s cur- 
rency system will be simplified and clari- 
fied and the Federal Reserve System will 
be given powers edequate for the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. 
fr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 
Mr. LANGER. The passage of the 
bill would be an inflationary step, wceuld 
it not? 


Mr. WAGNER. Ico not think so. 
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V York, 


LANGER. The Senator does not 


> Would it not be inflationary 
the reserve level from 40 to 25 


WAGNER. No. As a matter of 
president of the American Na- 
rs Association appeared be- 
ymmittee and made no objec- 
pill. He saw no cCanger of 


\ 
n it, because it seasiina for a 
95 - yercent gold reserve 
LANGER. I may say to the Sen- 


this is the first time I have 
le to obtain a copy of the hear- 
The hearings cover a hundred 
IT have not had an opportunity to 
hearings. Does the Senator 
reat objection to the Senate 
the measure tomorrow? 
"AGNER. I should not like to 
eration of the measure. The 
well as the Federal Reserve 
» interested in it. I never want 
such a request as the Senator 
wever. 
LANGER. I should like to have 
unity to read the testimony 
hearings, if the Senator has 


on to letting the bill go over 
morrow. I am perfectly willing 
on it tomorrow. I am interested 
neg how it will affect the farmer 
hins The Federal R ve 


in 1920 is 
the farmers. 
mony 


AFT, Mr. 


ued regulations which 
I wish to study 


President, a point of 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
r will state it. 
TAFT. On this side 
cannot hear the conversation 
perce on on the other side of 
le, Senators are grouped together 
re and are speaking in a low tone 
‘e, and we cannot hear them. I 
er if they would not stand a little 
apart. 
WAGNER. Mr. President, I will 
to the Senator from Ohio that the 
r from North Dakota is concerned 
ether the farmer is going to be 
ed by the modification of the pledge 
r as gold reserve is concerned. I 
I did not think the farmer would be 
e d, 
RUSSELL. Mr. 
Ir yield? 
WAGNER. I yield. 
USSELL. I undertook to follow 
itement made by the Senator from 
I understood him to say that 
the purposes of the proposed leg- 
to increase the volume of 
ble currency in the country. 
WAGNER. Not to increase it; but 
ituation may require an increase of 
cy. 


of the aisle 


President, will the 


n was 


ir. RUSSELL. I may not have thor- 


+ 


ters 


y understood the Senator’s argu- 
I frankly confess that I am not 
oughly schooled in all these intricate 
involving the Federal Reserve 
em, but it seems to me the inevitable 
equence of the proposed action would 
O increase the volume of currency. 


inderstood the bill had two purposes. 


’, to continue the power of the Federal 


Le 





rve bank to pledge Government se- 


ties as a base for Federal Reserve 





Se 
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Mr. WAGNER. As a partial base— 
Government securities and gold. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the other purpose 
was to decrease the amount of the gold 
eserve — for the issuance of notes 





by the Federal Reserve bank? 
Mr. Wachee R. Yes i 
Mr. RUSSELL. If is not the pur- 


pose to increase the a ne of currency 
in the country I do not see why it is 
necessary to pass the bill. 


Mr. WAGNER. I think there is a need 
for L. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to make a 


state ements in my own time la 
this tim 2 I should like to say that to a 
ctent the bill is inflationary 


e increasing the p 


ter, but at 


ex- 


ub- 


certain e»% 
actiy as the measu: 


lic debt from $260.090,000,000 to $3500,- 
€69,090.C00 was inflatio lary. It really 
in itself is not inflationary. It does not 
stimulate the issue of currency; but it 


makes it pos ible to issue an increased 
amount of currency resulting from the 
inflati ion which is br ‘ought about by the 
deficit financing of the r, which is ex- 


actly the same thing. 


Mr. President, as 





tical matter, 


a pra 


we have no choice, any more than we had 
a choice respecting the matter of in- 
creasing the public debt. It is an in- 


flationary measure, but I should say that 
the passage of the bill is not in itself 
going to increase the amount of cur- 


rency. It makes it possible, if forced 
by other things, for the currency to be 
increased. It makes it possible to issue 
a larger amount of currency. On the 
other hand, if we come to the point wher 
we cannot issue any more currency we 
would be in pretty bad shape. I do not 
know how we could then conduct or 
finance the war. Consequently we are 
practically up against the gun. We have 
to permit the increase of currency. The 
real fault is the deficit financing of the 
war, which has resulted in increasing the 
debt $50,000,000,000 a year. That has 
forced a steady increase in the expansion 
of currency until we have reached the 
point where we can no longer issue 
enough currency in view of the 40 per- 
cent gold reserve requirement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from New York to 
make that statement, and that is the 
reason I thought the passage of the bill 
wou!d create a power to force an increase 
in the currency. AS everyone knows, 
even those who are not intimately con- 
nected with the committees which deal 
with these vast fiscal problems, there 
been a tremendous increase in the cir- 
culating medium in this country in the 
past 3 years. It is my recollection—I do 
not have the figures before me at the 
moment—that the amount of currency 
has increased from somewhere between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000, and that 
amount is in circulation in the coun- 
try today. Is that not approximately 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. About $27,000,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought it was a 
little over $20,000,000,000. But the point 
I was making is this: We hear on all 


sides that there are outstanding a larger 


reo 
3163 


number of large-denomination bills than 


ver before in the history of this Govern- 
ment, and grave charges have been made 
in that connection. I do know 


} 


the charges can be substan- 


larges are made that an 


whether 
tiated, but c 


eno rmous number of $10,000 bills and 
$1,000 bills have been used in financin 
black-market operations, and that the 
large-cenomination bills are now beir 


in lockboxes in banking insti- 
avoid the payment of income 


wonder if the distinguished 


hearded 
tutions to 
taxes. I 


Senator from New York went into th 
phase of the question. It seems to me 
that if we could bring these enormous 


sums represented by large-denomination 


notes out of hoarding it would not only 
increase the income-tax returns but it 
would increase the circulating medium 
The mere issuance of these ] -ce m- 
ination bills does not make them a part 


of the ating medium The me) 
fact that a note is outstanding does nt 
make it a part of the circulating medit 
if it is going to be hoarded 
somewhere in a lockbox. 


circul: 


and kep 


It seems to me, with my very limite 
knowledge of such matters tnat t 
Committee on inking and Curren 
might well give consideration to som 
method of ascertaining t é t 
which hoarding is being cai n, and 
undertake to bring these b of lai 
denomination, in huge sum it of hid- 
ing in the lockboxes so that they mizcht ix 
fact become a part of the circulatir 


medium. That would enable us bs 
attack the problem of black markets : 
the evasion of income taxes. I ask th 
Senator if the committee gave any con- 
sideration to that subject? 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, all 
those factors were gone into quite thor- 
oughly; but as we all know, this country 
today is confronted with the most gi- 


h hi SPC? 
tne nistory 


gantic financing problem in 


. 
of the world. All that the Senator from 
Georgia says is true. If the Senator will 
lock at the e rors of the committee, he 
will see exactly the position in which the 
country is cada It is not an alarming 
condition. It is simply a condition of 


which we must ‘aloe note. We must solve 
it in the most conserv*tive way possible 
If Senators will look at page 2 of th 
report, they will see, in the first column, 
that as of December 11, 1941, the re 
serves of our Federal Reserve banks we 


$20,800,000,000. Deposits, which requir« 
reserves of 35 percent gold, amounted to 
$14,700,000,090. Federal Reserve note 
outstanding, which require 49-percent 
gold reserve, amounted to $8 200.000.0 000 
We had a total of deposits, and notes of 
$22,900,000,000 as of December 31, 1941. 

If Senators will follow the chart acro 
to the right, they will see that the re- 
serves have diminished. Gold re 
will have diminished from $290,800 
000 to $17,700,000,000, projec 
cember 31, 1945. 

In contrast with the decrease of re- 
serves, we find liabilities requiring re- 
serves increased, in the case of deposits, 
from $14,700,00C,000 to $18,400,000,000 
We find t 


000.- 
ed to De- 


Federal Reserve notes outstand- 


ing, notes in circulation, increasing from 
$8,200,000,000 to $26,700,000.600. We find 
a total of deposits, and Federal Reserve 
notes of $45,100,000,000, contrasted with 
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$22,.960,000.000. Of course, the last fig- 
ure in the right-hand column, $45,100,- 
000.000, is projected to December 31, 
1945. 

If we drop cown to the figure repre- 
serve ratio, we find that 


senting tne re 
as of December 31, 1941, although the 


requirement for gold reserves was 40 per- 
cent, the reserve ratio was up to $0.8 
percent, which shows that the legal re- 
cerve requirement does not necessarily 
mean that that is the gold reserve be- 
hind Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve Bank deposits. It simply means 
under the present law, that gold reserves 


behind Federal Reserve notes cannot de- 
crease below 40 percent; and as against 
Federal Reserve bank denosits, they can- 
not decrease below 35 percent. 

If Senators will look at the projection 
to December $1, 1945, they will find that 
the reserve ratio at that time, assuming 
that the decline in gold and the increase 
in deposits and notes continues at its 
present tempo or momentum, will have 
decreased to 39.2 percent, which is below 
the legal requirement. Mr. President, I 
ask to insert in the REcorp at this point 
the chart I am reading from. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

[In billions of dollars} 


| | |} Projections 
Dec Dec, 
e banks ol; ; 


June | Dee, 
20, | 31 


|} 1945 | 1945 


Mr. MURDCCK. What the country 
is confronted with today is this: We have 
the power, under what is known as the 
Thomas amendment, to issue $3,090,- 
000,000 in what are commonly called 
greenbacks. We also have, under pres- 
ent law, the power to issue Federal Re- 
serve bank notes, which do not require 
any reserve at all. This Government 
wants to be conservative. This Govern- 
ment wishes to remain on a gold basis. 
We cannot discontinue the vast war ex- 
penditures until the war is over. No 
Senator wants to stint or deprive this 
Government by impairing our ability to 
finance and carry on the war. We are 
confronted with one of two alternatives. 
If we desire to remain on gold, we must 
either reduce the legal gold reserve re- 
quirement below 40 percent, or take the 
other step of increasing the price of 
gold. Which do we wish to do? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the very 
able discussion of the Senator from 
Utah; I learned much from it; but the 
Senator did not undertake to answer the 
very simple question which I propounded 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sorry. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. What consideration, 
if any, did the committee give to the 
hoarding of huge sums of large-denom- 
ination currency for the purpose of 
evading income taxes and encouraging 
black-market operations? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That subject was 
called to the attention of the committee 
by the able Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles. He pointed 
out that it was a serious situation, and 
that in all probability hoarding of reserve 
notes would continue. But it seems to 
me that that is a question which must 
be handled by itself. It is certainly not 
a matter nertinent to the present law, 
which we are considering. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It seems to me that it 
is pertinent, because the Senator from 
New York stated that it was necessary to 
have more circulating medium. One 
hundred $10,000 bills in a _ lock-box 
somewhere, which have been deposited 
there by some war profiteer for the pur- 
pose of evading income taxes, are not 
in the true sense circulating medium. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, except that, in my 
opinion, the problem he refers to should 
be treated separately. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are hoarded, 
and out of circulation. If those vast 
sums are being hoarded, to the detriment 
of the Treasury and the collection of 
income taxes, and to the disadvantage 
of the people who are dealing honestly 
with the Government, it seems to me 
that we should take steps to get this 
money out into the daylight, so that 
those who have evaded the payment of 
income taxes may be brought to book, 
and also in order that the money may be 
placed in the normal channels of busi- 
ness, commerce, and trade in this coun- 
try, and not in lock-boxes in banks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. I will be glad to join 
him in any proposal to remedy the situa- 
tion. I know that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate 
would be glad to consider any proposal 
he has to coffer. The question is now 
before the committee. In the considera- 
tion of this bill we are confronted with 
the fact that our gold reserves are 
diminishing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator ex- 
plain why the gold reserves are dimin- 
ishing so rapidly? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Because of the 
financing of the war, is bringing into 
circulation a great volume of Federal 
Reserve notes, and also is increasing de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve banks, as 
shown by the chart I referred to. We 
cannot finance a war without bringing 
more money into circulation. The Sen- 
ator knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why would the mere 
issuance of currency reduce the total 
gold reserve in the United States? How 
would that reduce the total gold reserve? 
I understand the Senator from New 
York to say that the gold reserves of the 
United States had decreased approxi- 


mately $2,000,000,C00 in very recent 
months. I do not remember the exact 
figures. 


Mr. MURDOCK. It is true that, be- 
cause of a number of contributing fac- 
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tors, we are losing some gold which 
otherwise would be available for reserve. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
the United States? 
it gone? 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is what hap. 
pens: The Senator knows that most o; 
our exports have been leaving this coyn. 
try under our lease-lend system, Wo 
receive no payments for them, in cold o 
anything else. But all our imporis are 
on a cash basis. So our gold is goine 
out under that procedure; and no go) : 
or very little gold, is coming in. Dyuo+, 
the fact that other nations cannot bny 
goods and commodities here in the 
United States in exchange for what th 
sell us, they are receiving gold in pay. 
ment. They do not necessarily take jt 
out of the country, but it is left here, 
earmarked for them. They own it. 0; 
course, to the extent that such earmark. 
ing has occurred or to the extent that 
gold has actually been moved out of the 
country, our gold supply has decreased. 
and it will continue to decrease as long 
as that process continues. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, that 
is one of the costs of the war. We give 
away our materials and_ resources 
through lend-lease to our allies, and 
then we pay out our gold reserves to 
others for imports which come into this 
country. In other words, during the 
period of the war we are catching it 
from both sides. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is entirely cor- 
rect. Of course, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve System pointed out that 
as soon as lend-lease operations are ter- 
minated and the normal or natural fluw 
of commerce is substituted for it, the gold 
situation in the United States probably 
will improve. When that occurs, the 
situation with the gold reserve may be 
that, although the legal requirement may 
be fixed at 25 percent reserve behind 
deposits and Federal Reserve notes, the 
ratio will increase up to a point much 
above the required ratio. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will indulge me for a moment 
before I subside—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator made a 
suggestion about having the Senator 
from Georgia undertake to prepare legis- 
lation to deal with the supporting of the 
currency. Of course, I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would require a 
great deal of study on my part, perhaps 
to such an extent that 1 would not be able 
to work on any other legislation here, i! 
I were to undertake to draft such a mea 
use. I am happy to hear that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is un- 
dertaking to draft such a bill. That 
committee is composed of Members 0! 
the Senate who are experts on banki! 
matters. So I hope the committee Ww: 
pursue its studies and will draft a bi 
which will enable us to do away with th 
disgraceful spectacle of having Vv 
profiteers and black-market operato's 
undertake to hoard large sums of money 
much of which they should pay to th° 
Government under the income-tax 1a\ 


serves, 
Is that gold stil) i, 
If not, where hs; 


} 
A 
1] 
A 
a 





TAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
r yield? 
AGNER. I yield. 
‘[AHONEY. Why is it neces- 
,1e Government to print huge 
of $1,000 notes? Why 
be possible to write into 
amendment directing that the 
f notes of huge denominations 
curtailed? 
PDOCK. Of course, the Sen- 
position to amend the bill in 
‘t sees fit, but on that particular 
uld doubt the wisdom of adopt- 
1 amendment at this time. It 
me that the prudent course for 
and the House of Representa- 
ke at this time is to pass this 
in view of the emergency. 
to pledge Government securi- 
‘ollateral for Federal Reserve 
ires on June 30. We do not 
long a time to put the measure 
Every Senator who has exam- 
nk report in the last number of 
ws that the assets of banks con- 
most entirely of Government 
ies. and that what was known a 
s ago and what is still known as 
paper under the Federal Reserve 
decreased to a minimum—in 
such an extent that it would be 
ely impossible to finance this war 
iiring the use of eligible paper as a 
tute for Government securities. 
. requirement would simply be im- 
ble and a terrific handicap to war 
ee thoroughly with both the dis- 
ed Senator from Wyoming and 
tinguished Senator from Georgia 
he very near future the Congress 
should consider bills directed 
very thing the Senators have 
d out, namely, the necessity for a 
lment of the number of notes of 
enominations which go into circu- 
However, Mr. President, I do not 
‘the amendment is a proper one to 


O’'MAHONEY. My question is, 
ire a large number of such bills 
ve ) 
MURDOCK. I would say that 
a demand for them and that the 
il Reserve Board, in order to meet 
nand on the part of the public, the 
1 of member banks, and the de- 
the Federal Reserve banks 
ves, has printed a sufficient num- 
ch notes to meet the demand. 
O’MAHONEY. I am wondering 
‘the committee can give us any 
n to counteract the impression 
rtainly is created here that such 
of large denomination are printed 
use of income-tax evaders and 
-mMarket operators. If that is the 
certainly the Government in self- 
should curtail the issuance of 


notes 


RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
nator will permit me to say at this 
—and I think I am the only Senator 
lscussed that subject—that I did not 
e notes were issued for such pur- 

I said they were being seized upon 

r profiteers and black-market op- 
rs aS a means of carrying on their 
ations, I hope the Senate will pro- 


vide an opportunity for a vote on appro- 
priate legislation which will prevent con- 
scienceless war profiteers from benefit- 
ing from their ill-gotten gains on which 
income taxes have not been paid. 

I wish to say further that I appreciate 
the assurance which has been given that 
the bill is not inflationary, but if I can 
understand anything whatever about the 
fiscal system of the United States, it 
seems to me the bill will have an in- 
flaticnary tendency. I shail support it, 
as I have supported every bill which has 
been brought here with the backing of a 
Government department as being essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war. Certainly 
the financing of the war is just as im- 
portant as any other of our operations, 
and I shall not interpose any objection to 
the bill; but I cannot believe it is not 
inflationary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire to 
suggest to the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle that those of us on this side 
of the aisle are still Members of the 
Senate and we would like the privilege 
of hearing some of the statements which 
are being made. I shall appreciate it if 
Senators will stop forming a huddle, but 
will address the chair, so that all of us 
may be able to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair). 
The Chair suggests that Senators sit as 
closely to the Chair as possible and speak 
in a loud tone of voice, so that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be able to hear 
what is said. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Mr. President, I think 
the answer to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia relative to inflation is 
simply that whenever financing is con- 
ducted on the gigantic scale on which we 
are conducting it today, of course itis a 
very potent factor conducive to inflation 
which must be controlled. Probably the 
only reason why it does not get out of 
bounds is that we now have on our stat- 
ute books laws which are controlling 
these inflationary factors. But as money 
is brought into circulation in connection 
with the payment of huge war contracts 
and the payment of all other war ex- 
pend:iures, of course an inflationary sit- 
uation is created, and it must be con- 
trolled. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It has been said 
that this bill is not inflationary. That 
is true. We merely recognize that in- 
flation exists. To the extent that the 


will 


has been an attack upon the reserves of 
our currency and our banking deposits. 
That is a fact which we must take into 
consideration. This bill will not stop 
inflation. 

So long as this process continues, in- 
flation will also continue. This bill rep- 
resents the first step in yielding to an 
attack upon our currency. If the process 
continues, the next step will be to reduce 
the gold reserve. If that be continued 
long enough, there will be nothing back 
of our currency. That is something 





which all of us should have anticipated. 
pt by putting 
price level in order 


It cannot be stopped exec 
into effect a hie: 
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to produce more dollars with which to 
pay off the public debt. 

The bills which must eventually be 
paid cannot be paid by issuing 
We are merely postponing the date of 
settlement. The longer it is postpone: 
the stronger the attack will become upon 
the safety of our currency and 
we shall have to recede on the field of 
the financial battle where we are already 
being defeated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct, but in a bill of th 
nature we must distinguish betw 
tors which contribute to inflation and 
inflation itse’f. The vast expenditures 
which are absolutely necessary in con- 
neciicn with the war program are fac- 
tors conducive to inflation. In my 
opinion, we are now controlling in a very 
efficient manner factors which, if not 
controlled, would resuit in run-away 
inflation. Weare doing so notwithstand- 
ine the fact that factors of inflation con- 
tinue to enter the picture in increasing 
numbers. However, in considering this 
bill we must not lose sight of the fact 
that under the Thomas amendment the 
Treasury may issue $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency. This bill would repeal the power 
to do so. Under the present powers of 
the Treasury, Federal Reserve bank 
notes, which require no reserve at all 
may be issued. If this bill is enacted into 
law, it will repeal such power. If the 
bill is enacted into law, the Federal Re- 
serve banks will be limited, in the ex- 
pansion of the currency of the country, 
to one type of currency, and one only— 
namely, the Federal Reserve note. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That may be true 
but whether we issue one kind of cur- 
rency or another, it is merely taking 
something from the left hand and put- 
ting it into the right hand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator must 
keep in mind, if he believes in a metallic 
backing for our currency—and I assume 
he does 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That under the 
Thomas amendment there is 
ment of any metallic backin: 
the issuance of Federal R¢ 
notes there is no metallic beckil 
pledge of Government securities is all 
that is required. However, under this 
bill, and confronted with the fact that 
the bankers, as well as a vast majority 





no re 


“i111? 
hal - 





of the people of this country, went a 
metallic backing for their currency, we 
must do one of two things: we must 
either reduce the gold reserve ratio o1 
increase the price of gold 

I made as Vigorous a fight I could 
in the committee for 1 ing e in th 


price of gold. I took the position tl 
€ oa? } 


it would be more conserv:s nd m 

in line with standard bank pi ( 
and procedure of this cot to rai 
the price of gold instead of decre n 
the gold-reserve ratio. But I was voied 
down in the committee on the proposal 
We are now confronted with f nd 
not theorics, and if W 

on a gold basis we must ré 

reserve requiremel If lo not do 
that, and, instead ( ] to | i 
Federal Reserve nm , and 











Federal Reserve banks continue to in- 
crease, the law will be violated, because 
there are not sufficient gold reserves to 
maintain the 40-percent rati I do not 
believe any Senator wants to see the law 
violated. We know that we must con- 
tinue to finance the war effort. The best 
and most conservative method of con- 
tinuing the prosecution of the war with- 
out impairment of our fiscal policies is 
to do what is being proposed by this bill, 
namely, reduce to 25 percent the gold 
reserve requirements behind deposits 
and Federal Reserve notes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the Sena- 
tor misunderstood me. I do not advo- 
cate withdrawing the requirement of 
metallic reserve against currency. I in- 
vite attention to the fact that we are 
confronted with a situation which has 
resulted from financing the war. We 
cannot help that. But it does not make 
any difference whether we increase the 
price of gold or reduce the reserve be- 
hind the currency, because, in my opin- 
ion, it is 50 of one and 50 of the other. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I simply rose to call 
attention to the fact that we are not 
meeting inflation; the inflation is over- 
coming us and attacking the validity of 
our currency, and if it continues we will 
have to reduce the gold content again, 
until there may not be any gold left. 

As to bills of large denomination, I do 
not see any difference between printing 
a ten thousand dollar and a hundred 
dollar bill so far as inflation is concerned. 
It is somewhat more inconvenient for 
those who want to hide it away to have 
10 hundred-dollar bills than a thousand- 
dollar bill, but I cannot understand how 
that will have any effect on inflation. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
has this effect, if the Senator will permit 
the interruption—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
have the floor. 

Mr. O'PMAHONEY. Does the Senator 
object to my replying to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am always happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, but I think in conform- 
ity to Senate rules and orderly procedure 
the Senator should at least request me 
to yield. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have asked the Senator from Utah to 
vield a number of times. I wonder if 
he would care to yield at any time? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield first to the 
Scnator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I donot care. The 
Senator from Wyoming may have the 
floor so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was pointing out to the Senator from 
Minnesota in response to his remarks 
that control of the number of large de- 
nomination bills would have the effect of 
preventing the evasion of income taxes, 
and because it would prevent the evasion 
of the payment of income taxes it would 
bring absut an increase in some degree— 
I do not know what—in the tax receipts 
of the Government of the United States, 
and to that extent would enable the Gov- 
ernment to meet the expenditures of the 


President, I 
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war without borrowing. Therefore, pro 
tanto, it would be anti-inflationary. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That would un- 
doubtedly be true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But I grant that 
it probably would not have a great deal 
of effect. 

The question I addressed to the Sena- 
tor from Utah at the beginning of the 
discussion was intended to develop in- 
formation as to the actual commercial 
use of these large denomination bills. 
If a black marketeer were compelled to 
carry around a roll of twenty $100 bills 
instead of two $1,000 bills, it might be a 
little more difiicult for him to carry on his 
cperations, and to evade his income-tax 
payments. 

Mir. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming is 
simply that my experience with five- and 
ten-thousand-dollar notes is so limited 
that I do not feel I can contribute much 
to the present discussion. 

M.. O’-MAHONEY. That is why I had 
to ask the question; I have no experience 
with such bills. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think probably the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Minnesota both have had much 
more experience with large-denomina- 
tion notes than I have, I think that the 
question raised by the Senator should be 
given immediate attention by the Treas- 
ury Department and by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate, and 
Iam sure that it will be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
been trying to get the floor, in fact I was 
trying to get the floor before the Senator 
from New York sat down and yielded it 
over to the Senator from Utah. I should 
like to address a query to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill, if he will permit me to ask him the 
question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should be glad to 
have the chairman answer any question 
the Senator desires to propound. 

Mr. WAGNER. And I shall be glad to 
answer if I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A few 
moments ago the Senator from North 
Dakota |Mr. Lancer! asked that the bill 
go over so that he could give further 
study to it. I desire to join him in that 
request, and I will say to the Senator 
from New York that this is my reason: 
I have been preparing through the leg- 
islative counsel three amendments to 
this bill, in fact, I submitted them to the 
legislative counsel about 2 weeks ago, 
but, due to their extraordinarily heavy 
work and my own, I have not gotten the 
amendments back as yet. I should like 
to ask the Senator, if I may, for the 
privilege of submitting those amend- 
ments to the Senate and having them 
considered tomorrow. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I al- 
ways desire to be courteous to every 
Senator, but this bill has been on the 
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calendar for some time, and J] think 
ample time has been afforded. I haya 
not had an opportunity to confer With 
other members of the committee. There 
is some anxiety about this bill; the 
Treasury Department and the Pede; 
Reserve Board think the proposed |eojc 
lation is very important and necessary 
view of our war effort. If the Senat 
will defer his request, I will discy 
matter with him. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I did not 
know that the bill was coming up today 
Mr. WAGNER. It has been on the 
calendar for some time. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know it 
has been on the calendar since March 27 
and it has been passed over on the calen- 
dar on some occasicns. So far as I know 
the Senator from New York has neve; 
announced that this bill was to be taken 
up today; I had no notice that it wouid bs 
taken up until just a moment ago, when 
the Senator from New York moved that 
it be taken up. Iam making a very rea- 
sonable request, it seems to me, in thr 
case of a bill so important as this, a bil] in 
which my State is deeply interested, and 
to which I propose to offer some amenda- 
ments. I do not know whether the 
amendments will be adopted, but I want 
them considered. As I have already told 
the Senator, I am starting from scratch 
I have asked the legislation counse! to 
prepare the amendments. I asked that 
it be done 2 weeks ago, but I have not 
gotten the amendments back as yet and 
I should like to have the privilege of hay- 
ing the amendments considered tomor- 
row. 
Mr. WAGNER. The chances are they 
probably will be. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am not 
going on chances. I want to know. 
Mr. WAGNER. I will let the Senato: 
know within the next hour or so. I de- 
sire to confer with some members of the 
committee. I do not desire to take the 
responsibility all by myself. In 
event, however, the Senator from Utah 
has not finished his statement. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude my statement 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to prepare my amendments. I have 
to get in touch with the legislative coun- 
sel and obtain the amendments and have 
them printed so that they can be befor 
the Senate. 
Mr. WAGNER. I will have to confer 
with the acting leader and ascertain what 
is his attitude. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
ing leader is present. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the S~ 
ator will yield, I will say that this i 
very important bill. As I undersia! 
and as the chairman has stated, it is | 
desire to pass this bill at the earli 
practicable moment. I realize the sit! 
tion in which the Senator from Colo- 
rado finds himself, but it seems to me 
that certainly we ought to make all th 
progress we can today. I believe t 
distinguished Senator from Utah wan! 
to make some remarks on the bill. 
Mr. MURDOCK. It will not take } 


in 


long. 
Mr. HILL. And the Senator fi! 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] wishes to make som 





on the bill. Then, after all the 
; have spoken who wish to speak 
ill, if it is agreeable to the chair- 
the committee, the Senator from 
York, to have it go over until to- 
! in order that the Senator from 
rado may have time to prepare his 
iments, that will be agreeable. 
JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
) have assurance now that I may 
rit the amendments and have them 
lered tomorrow. 
tr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
or vield? 
r. MURDOCK. Idonot think I will 
further at this time. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
x from Utah declines to yield 


er. 

r. MURDOCK. I appreciate the 
ion of the Senator from Colorado, 
I think the matter to which he has 
ed can be worked out without 

further time of the Senate now. 
Another factor we should bear in mind 
the consideration of this bill is that we 
12 Federal Reserve banks and the 
n of each bank so far as gold re- 
are concerned is different. To 
trate my point I ask unanimous con- 
to insert at this place in my re- 
a chart from the committee 


There being no objection, the table 
ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


follows: 


Percent] 

satel 2 = 

Tuly | Octo- | Janu- Feb- 

I erve bank 1944 ber ary | ruary 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 

| | | 

e | o 
|} 45.4) 45.8 
52.38 | ‘KO. 7 
B.S] 444 
45.3 | 43.6 
H.6) 46.6 
} 52.0} 652.1 
| 19, 7 | 51.7 

| 43.3 | 465 

44.9] 44 
‘ 5.0] 45.9 
} 45.5] 44.1 

54.2 | 51. 
44,3 | 48.8 





Mr. MURDOCK. While the average 
f the 12 Federal Reserve banks on De- 
mber 31, 1944, was 49 percent in gold 
erve, we find that some of the indi- 
jual banks are as low as 45.8, others 
14.4, 43.6, 46.6, and another at 44.8. 
In order to keep all the banks above 
the 40-percent reserve requirement ne- 
itates a good deal of juggling and 
iifting around by the Board of Gover- 
rs of the Federal Reserve System of 
Government securities held by the Fed- 
| Reserve banks. Some banks prob- 
‘ly could go on for a year or more with- 
it being down to the minimum require- 
ent of 40 percent. Others probably 
uld reach it in 6 or 7 months, but the 
ver-all picture now stands at 49 and a 
raction percent, and the Governor of 
e Federal Reserve Board thought it was 
nly prudent and wise that the reserve 
juirement be reduced to 25 percent at 
e earliest possible date, so that their 
planning on financing of the war for the 
iuture will be on a stable and, I would 
y, conservative basis. 
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As I pointed out before, I made a vig- 
orous fight in the committee to increase 
the price of gold rather than to decrease 
the reserve ratio. I still feel that that 
probably would be the most conservative 
and the best thing to do, but in that po- 
sition, as I recall, I was supported by only 
one other vote in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The president 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
took a very definite stand on a gold back- 
ing for our currency, and after rather 
vigorous cross-examination by me as to 
his position, he still maintained that in 
his opinion it was better to reduce the 
gold-reserve requirement than to in- 
crease the price of gold. 

Another very important factor, Mr. 
President, relates to the use of Govern- 
ment securities as collateral for the is- 
suance of Federal Reserve notes. This 
practice was adopted in 1932 to meet an 
emergency at that time. From year to 
year the practice has been continued by 
extending the life of the law which per- 
mitted it. The law will expire on June 
30 of this year unless it shall be renewed 
prior to that time. The pending bill 
provides, not for a temporary renewal of 
that law, but to make it permanent. 

I do not know how many Senators have 
ever gone into the question of just how 
our currency is issued, what the proce- 
dure is, but this is the situation as it 
exists today. We are now engaged in 
floating another great war loan. Under 
the war loan, individuals and the non- 
banking corporations of the country will 
be requested to contribute, in the pur- 
chase of bonds, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. They having done that, there will 
still be a very large deficit in the proposed 
war loan. That deficit can only be made 
up by the purchase of bonds through 
banking institutions. 

Congress not long ago adopted a stat- 
ute which permits the establishment of 
demand deposits, by sale of bonds by the 
Treasury to the banks, without the re- 
quirement of any reserve whatsoever. 
Some may object to that as being highly 
inflationary and very unsound, but, 
again, this country was confronted with 
a fact, a situation, and not a theory. 
The war had to go on. The war had to 
be financed. Contracts had to be met. 
Soldiers in the Army and members of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps all had to 
be paid. Money had to be made avail- 
able with which to do that and Congress 
enacted a statute permitting banks to 
purchase bonds and establish demand 
deposits for the Government without 
reserves, and evidently it is functioning 
well in the financing of the war. 

In the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes under present law Government se- 
curities can be used to 100 percent of the 
amount of Federal Reserve notes issued. 
Some may say that is unsound and that 
it is highly inflationary, but, again, we 
must have the Fedcral Reserve notes 
with which to carry on the war program 
and to supply the currency needs of the 
country, and we just cannot stop at this 
time. 

Having indulged in that practice over 
a number of years, and the Congress 
having extended the life of the law each 


orer 


oivi 


time it has been presented to it. it seems 
to me there is little use at this time in 
extending it only temporarily. When 
the emergency is over we may conclude 
to repeal this authority, but we can cross 
that bridge later. 

If banks today had to secure eligible 
paper, instead of using Government se- 
curities, in the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes, it just could not be done, be- 
cause, as I stated a few minutes ago, 
every bank statement we examine today 
shows that a great preponderance of 
assets of banks consist of Government 
securities. What is known as eligible 
paper under the law just does not exist 
in sufficient quantities. 

If this law is not continued, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will simply be con- 
fronted with the necessity of disposing 
of Government securities in large 
amounts. Without question that in turn 
would result in a tremendous borrowing, 
a borrowing of between ten and eighteen 
billion dollars, on the part of the mem- 
ber banks, and in my opinion would cre- 
ate a very unsatisfactory condition in 
our banking system and war financing. 

Mr. President, I think our Federal Re- 
serve System has been efficiently admin- 
istered and managed by its present Gov- 
ernor, Hon. Marriner S. Eccles. Mr 
Eccles would probably be referred to by 
many bankers as unorthodox and liberal, 
but in my opinion he has administered 
the Federal Reserve System very effi- 
ciently. Under his guidance the war has 
been financed I think in a very efficient 
and sound manner, and he is asking us 
today to do what, in my opinion, is an 
absolute necessity, unless we want to in- 
crease the price of gold. If we stay on 
gold as a backing for our currency, we 
just cannot continue the present re- 
quirement of 40 percent gold reserve be- 
hind our Federal Reserve notes, and 35 
percent behind Federal Reserve banking 
deposits, and still carry on the proper 
financing of the war. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] has referred to deficit bor- 
rowing and spending by the Government 
There is no question that that is one of 
the big factors at this time contributing 
to an inflationary condition, or threat, 
but under other laws which, in my opin- 
ion, are being fairly well administered, 
we have stayed away from inflation, and, 
in my opinion, as long as those laws are 
kept in force, and we continue 
cient administration of them, we 
avoid runaway inflation. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that, 
due to lack of time, especially in tl 
use of Government securities as collat- 
eral for Federal Reserve notes, it is in- 
cumbent on us today to make as fast 
progress as we possibly can on the pend- 
ing bill, and I am hopeful that it may 
be passed at latest by tomorrow 

fr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
INcGs in the chair). The present occu- 
pant of the chair is advised that before 
he took the chair the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNSON! sought to gain 
recognition. The Chair therefore rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Colorad 


an effi 


can 











Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to discuss the bill for two 
and a half or perhaps 3 hours, in order 
that I may have an opportunity to have 
prepared the amendments I propose to 
offer. 

Mr. LANGER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. I 
shail be glad to yield to every Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that I wish to 
make a speech on the bill which will 
take 3 or 4 hours. I will deliver that 
speech now while the Senator is prepar- 
ing his amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota very 
much. That is the assurance I wanted. 
That is an assurance for which I have 
asked. That is the courtesy I have been 
refused by the Senator from New York 
in charge of the bill. 

Mr.WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. JOHNSON 
yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. 
fused, did I? 
while.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from New York said he was obliged 
to consult with other Senators. 

Mr. WAGNER. I said the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. Tart] wanted to make 
an address on this question, and if I have 
to decide now I will decide that the bill 
go over until tomorrow so the Senator 
may consider the amendments he wishes 
to offer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
all I wanted, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that I have asked the distinguished 
Senator from New York for an oppor- 
tunity to read the hearings. The hear- 
ings contain a hundred pages of testi- 
mony. 

KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has _ requested 
recognition for some time. He has a 
matter he would like to present for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate now consider Senate bill 
655 which provides for the payment of 
traveling exvenses for the members of 
the Klamath business committee and 
other committees appointed by the Kla- 
math General Council of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Oregon. I have 
discussed the matter with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming |Mr. O’MAHONEY]. 
The bill has been unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. I 
ask the Senate to give unanimous con- 
sent at this time for consideration of the 
bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
cbjeclion? 


Mr. President, will the 


of Colorado. Yes; I 


I do not think I re- 
I said, “Just wait a little 





I have 


Is there 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the explanation made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Was the bill objected 
to when it was reached on the calendar? 

Mr. MORSE. I am speaking of order 
No. 127, Senate bill 655, which was unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. WHITE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that the bill was not 
reached on the call of the calendar to- 
day. It is one of the bills which are on 
the calendar before those called today. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Oregon recall which Senator objected to 
consideration of the bill on a previous 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not recall. 

Mr. HILL. Was it discussed on a pre- 
vious call of the calendar, to the Sena- 
tor’s knowledge? 

Mr. MORSE. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HILL. I am anxious to cooperate 
with the Senator in any way I can. I 
am anxious to help him have his bill 
passed. We are not going to recess at 
just this moment. There will be one or 
two speeches made. The distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] desires to 
address the Senate. I wonder if the 
Senator from Oregon will withhold his 
request for a moment, until I can confer 
with him? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to do 
so. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REveErcomB] objected 
to the bill when it was previously reached 
on the calendar. 

Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on the call of the calendar 
a few days ago I objected to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 655, and asked for 
an explanation of it. No explanation 
was forthcoming at the time, and the 
bill was passed over. I wish to state 
that I have discussed the bill with its 
author, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and I am convinced that it is a 
bill which should be enacted into law, 
and at this time I expressly withdraw 
my objection and ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 655) 
amending the act of June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay salary and expenses 
of the chairman, secretary, and the in- 
terpreter of the Klamath General Coun- 
cil, members of the Klamath business 
committee, and other committees of the 
Klamath Tribe, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the laying aside temporarily 
the unfinished business and considering 
Senate bill 655? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall not 
object. I think the bill is a good one 
and I hone it may be passed at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Alabama, and to 
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explain that when the bill was reached 
on the call of the calendar I was aj. 
tending a meeting of a committee and 
vas not present to explain the import 
of the bill. It has since been explaineg 
and I hope the Senate will agree that 
it is a deserving bill and will pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
tine biil? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with an amendment on 
page 3, line 6, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$15,009” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), as amended 
be, and the same hereby is, further amended 
so as to read in full as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, or such 
oficial as may be designated by him, is here. 
by authorized beginning as of July 1, 1937 
and until otherwise directed by Congress, 
to pay out of any unobligated tribal funds of 
the Klamath Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States salaries and expenses to the 
chairman, secretary, and interpreter of the 
Klamath General Council an’: members of 
the Klamath business committee or other 
committees appointed by the Klamath Gen. 
eral Council (except the Klamath Reim. 
bursable Loan Fund Board), when engaged 
on business of the tribe, and to such official 
delegates of the Klamath Tribe who may carry 
on the business of the tribe at the seat of 
government: Provided, That the rate of 
salary and per diem paid shall be fixed in 
advance by resolution of the Klamath Gen- 
eral Council, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, except that 
additional salaries and expenses, fixed and 
approved in the same way, may be made 
retroactive to July 1, 1943: Provided further, 
That the official delegates of the tribe carry- 
ing on said business at the seat of gov. 
ernment shall receive, if travel is by rail, 
the usual railroad and sleeping-car trans- 
portation to and from the seat of govern- 
ment, or, if travel is by automobile, delegates 
furnishing such transportation shall receive 
an amount equivalent to the cost of their 
railroad and sleeping-car transportation to 
and from the seat of government, but salary 
and per diem shall not be paid to delegates 
traveling by automobile for any period in 
excess of the time required to perform the 
travel by railroad: Provided further, That 
the aforesaid official delegates shall also re- 
ceive reimbursement for telegraphic expenses 
incurred on tribal business: Provided /ur- 
ther, That the aforesaid salaries and ex- 
penses shall not exceed $15,000 per annum: 
Provided further, That the length of stay of 
the official delegates at the seat of govern- 
ment shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs.” 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. WAGNER. Consideration of the 
bill will not displace the unfinished 
business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it will not resu!t 
in displacing the unfinished business, 
which has been laid aside temporarily. 
The question is on agreeing to tlie 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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‘TDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 
QUORUM CALLS 
ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
te convened at 12 o’clock today 
ve been two roll calls, at neither 
h I was able to reach the Senate 
her to answer “Present.” I wish 
at during the morning I had the 
schedule of committee meet- 
10 o’clock I presided over a 
of the Claims Committee, of 
ymmmittee I am chairman. As 
nen of that committee I personally 
1 nine Senate and House bills. 
;I completed that work I has- 
second committee, of which I 
member, which had a meeting 
led for this morning, the Commit- 
Acriculture and Forestry. That 
eis now conducting hearings on 
After being in at- 
> at that committee meeting for 
20 minutes I attended the meeting 
ther committee which had a com- 
I ting scheduled for this morn- 
Committee on Small Business. 
after I came to that meeting the 
‘from Tennessee {Mr. Stewart] 
‘that he had other important du- 
) perform, and he asked me to pre- 
ver ms committee meeting. I pre- 
*that committee, beginning a 
1:30, and was actually busy in 
ane until 1:15 today. Atthe 
nz of the Committee on Small Busi- 
» Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
and the Senator from Delaware 
Buck! were in attendance. We 
ued the hearing till 1:30 so as to 
date quite a number of generals 
{ admirals who appeared before the 


re 


d shorta ge, 


President, I cannot help but ob- 
hat we have fa a into the silly 
» of permitting Senators to poke 
heads through the « door and answer 
nt” and be recorded as being pres- 
hen other Senators who are busily 
ed in important committee hear- 
are shown to be absent. Whether the 
generally known to the Senate I 
know, but those of us who are so 
d cannot be recorded as being 
nt when the roll is called in the 
te. Ithink that is a silly method of 
ndling the Senate’s business. I as- 
that the purpose of the practice is 
rece Senators to be in attendance. 
ve are to maintain that practice I be- 
should resort to a former prac- 
’ which prevailed in the Senate, which 
that whenever any Senator could 
int as being present on the floor of the 
late less than 49 Senators he was per- 
d to suggest the absence of a 
rum, and the roll would be called so 
'o force Senators to attend. Iam not 
ocating resort to that practice, but 
\y that I believe the practice now 
ed in by the Senate is a silly one. 
\side from the three scheduled com- 
ittee meetings which I attended, and 
which I have spoken, the meeting of 
’ Claims Committee at 10 o’clock, the 
eting of the Committee on Agriculture 
nd Forestry at 10 o’clock, and the meet- 
ing of the Small Business Committee at 
10 o'clock, there were also scheduled 
meetings of the Naval Affairs Committee 
t 10 o’clock and the Committee on Edu- 
1110n and Labor at 10:30, which I as a 


oO not 


eP we 
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member should attend. I could not at- 
tend the two latter committee meetings. 

Ir. President, I do not know whether I 
am in order in doing so or not, but I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be per- 
mitted to record the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and myself pres- 
ent on the two roll calls at which we are 
recorded as not being present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to object, and I do not know that I shall 
object. Of course, the roll call is sup- 
posed to show whether or not a Senator 
was ee pre sent. Weknow from the 
statement nade by the distinguished 
Senator aia Louis siana that he had good 
reason—perhaps the best possible rea- 
son—for being absent when the roll was 
called. He was engaged in most impor- 
oo public business. He was engaged in 

ssential business and work of the Sen- 
a But I do not know whether we 
should now go back and have the roll 
calls show that he was present when, ac- 
cording to his own statement he was not 
present. I wonder where such a practice 
would lead us. That is the only thing I 
am thinking about—where would that 
practice lead us? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Tomy way of think- 
ing, it simply shows the silliness of the 
method to which we have resorted in the 
Senate. In other words, here is a Mem- 
ber of the Senate busily engaged in a 
committee hearing. In order to accom- 
modate some witnesses who have been 
summoned before the committee, he is 
not permitted to telephone whoever is in 
charge and say, “I am busy; put me on 
the roll,” as was formerly done. But a 
Senator who is doing something else may 
poke his head through the door ana say, 
“Present,” and get on the roll. It seems 
to me that the prectice ought to be 
changed. AsI have just said, if we are to 
have roll calls, the purpose of which is 
to have Members of the Senate present 
at all times, we ought to go back to the 
eld practice, and permit a Senator to 
call for a quorum at any time if upon 
counting he finds present fewer Senators 
than the number necessary to constitute 
a quorum. I believe that if we are to con- 
tinue this rule we ought to extend it fur- 
ther along the lines which I have sug- 
gested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TypIncs in the chair). The present oc- 
cupant of the chair rules that uwuwess 
he is directed to the contrary by the 
Senate, the rule against absenteeism will 
not be enforced when Senators are ab- 
sent on public business. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the rule suggested is absolutely 
contrary to fact and impossible. We 
cannot possibly record a Senator as pres- 
ent if he is not present. It would be 
in violation of the Constitution and 
every other common-sense provision. It 
is possible that we might set up, after 
every roll call, a list of Senators who 
are not present, but who are then in com- 
mittees. We might adopt such a rule; 
but we certainly cannnot, under any cir- 
cumstances, adopt any rule that a Sena- 
tor shall be recorded as present when he 
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is not present. It is impossible that 
there should be such a rule, and there 
never was such a rule. Names of Sena- 
tors placed on the roll under such cir- 
cumstances are always placed on the roll 
in violation of the rule. 

Mr. ELLENDER. M 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
consider a Senator present if, as often 
occurs, his name is not reached but he 
pokes his head through the door, the 
clerk sees him, and he is able to leave 
immediately? Would the Senator con- 
sider him present? 

ir. TAFT. He was present. 

M r. ELLENDE Not when his name 

was called? 


r. President, will 


Mr. TAFT. No; not when his 
was called.- He should not be recorded. 
That is contrary to the cule. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And yet that prac- 
tice is resorted to. 

Mr. TAFT. But on a point of order 
it could be immediately ruled out. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. OMAHONEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam very 
grateful to my colleague. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator desire 
to have me yield for a question on this 
subject? 

Mr. WILEY. Yor a few comments 
Other Senators have had the privilege 
of commenting, and I thought perhaps 
I might say a few words. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator is passing 
to some other subject, I prefer to yield 
the floor entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Son- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAnHonNey) 
is recognized. 

Mr. WILEY. 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
Senator cannot yield the floor to another 
Senator. The Chair will be very glad to 
recognize the Senator from Wisconsin; 
but the Senator from Wyoming has been 
on his feet several times, and the Chair 
has not had an opportunity heretofore 
to recognize him. 

The Chair will also say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that some time ago 
the Senator from Oregon requested that 
he be recognized at the first opportunity. 
The Chair therefore recognized the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. The Chair did not 
wish to cut off the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The Senator from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. C’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make one or two comments on 
the subject of roll calls. For as long as 
I can remember—and I have be en ac- 
quainted with the Senate since early in 
1917—it has been the uniform practice of 
this body to recognize as present, on the 
printed quorum call, all Senators who 
have been present upnon the — who 
have been present in commitices, or who 
have been present in their ne and 


Mr. President, do I not 
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thus within the call of the Senate when- 
ever physical presence was ace 
tually necessary in the Ecaate Chambery, 
provided that at least 49 Senators, or 
the number necessary to constitute a 
quorum, had personally answered to the 
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That practice, which as I say has ex- 
isted as long as I can remember, secms 
to me to be perfectly logical and proper, 
end correctly represents the actualities 
of the situation. The Senator from 
Louisiana has just described the position 
in which he and two or three other Sen- 
ators found themselves today. 

Like the Senator from Louisiana, I was 

not on the floor to respond to my name 
when it was called; but I was engaged 
in the business of the Senate. From an 
early hour this morning I had been ccon- 
cerning myself with some of the most 
important subjects that the Senate and 
my constituents have to consider. I was 
in conference over the telephone with 
he Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
at the time the roll was being called. It 
did not seem to me to be of sufficient im- 
portance that I should hang up the re- 
ceiver on that conversation and dash in 
from the cloakrcom to answer to my 
name, or give a signal from the door of 
the cloakroom to the clerk of the Sen- 
ate to indicate my presence, because I 
knew that when the conversation was 
over I should be back here on the floor 
listening to the debate. I have listened 
to the debate on the appropriation bill, 
and in connection with the call of the 
cjlender. When the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Murpock! was discussing an impor- 
tant bill reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I asked him one 
or two questions. So there will be no 
auestion in the mind of any person who 
reads the Recorp tomorrow that, I have, 
in fact, been present in the Senate today, 
although anyone reading the printed 
roll call only weuld believe that I was 
not present. 

The Senator from Louisiana, sitting 
in a committee of the Senate and doing 
the work of the Senate was actually pres- 
ent within the call of the Senate. He 
was not an absentee, as someone reading 
the quorum list tomcrrow might imagine. 
It seems to me that it is perfectly absurd 
not to permit Senators who are present 
in committees, and who come upon the 
floor and participate in the debate, to 
be recorded as present. 

As we all know, the fact of the mat- 
ter is, that there is an impression abroad 
in the country that all the work in the 
Senate is done on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It is not done on the fleor of the 
Senate although there are many im- 
portant debates here. Only a small pro- 
portion of the work of the Senate is 
done in the Senate Chamber. Bills have 
to be whipped into shape in the commit- 
tees. We must consider a great num- 
ber of bills of minor importance, bills of 
great importance, bills upon which there 
is no dispute, and bills upon which there 
is controversy. When a committee of 
the Senate, acting in accordance with the 
rules, conducts a hearing upon any meas- 
ure and reaches a unanimous decision 
upon that measure and reports it to the 
Senate and it appears upon the calendar 
without a minority report, members of 
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other committees know, when they look 
at the calender and at the rerort, that 
a standins committee of the Senate has 
unanimously egreed that a certain bill is 
Gesirable. Naturally, unless there is a 
perticular local, State, or resional inter- 
est in the bill, or a particular economic 
cr sectional interest in it, a Senator is 
inclined to take the unanimous judg- 
ment of the committee annointed for 
the purpose of considerins the bill. That 
is the reason why committees are ap- 
pointed. 

Ve all know—and it is a perfectly 
preper procedure—that Senators fre- 
quently take the floor in order to explain 
their points of view to the Senate and 
to theii constituents. Frequently—in- 
deed, I might say almost always—other 
Members of the Senate know the argu- 
ments which are being advanced by the 
Senators who take the floor, particu- 
larly if they are members of the commit- 
tee which has repcrted the bill upon 
which a Senator is speaking. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
periectly reasonable to assume that a 
Senator in these circumstances should 
not be compelled to be present through- 
out every minute of the debate if he 
hopes to have his name listed in the 
REcorD on a quorum call, when he actu- 
aliy was present and within the call of 
the Senate. 

Take, for example, the appropriation 
bill which was passed today. It was first 
acted upon by a subcommitee and then 
by the whole Apppropriations Commit- 
tee. The bill was then placed in 
charge of the able chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. McCarran]. It was not 
necessary for all the members of the 
full committee to be present here on 
the floor to explain the bill to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly I yield 
to the Senatcr from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the 
time when I was a boy on the farm and 
I had to go to school. We had a lot of 
work which we had to do in the mornings. 
We had to milk the cows and chop wood 
and carry water and do various other 
chores, and sometimes we could not get 
to school by the’ time the bell stopped 
ringing, If that happened more than 
once, sometimes a boy had to remain 
after school, to make up for the times 
when he was late. 

Possibly it might solve the difficulty 
which the Senate now confronts if a 
Senator who happens to be in a commit- 
tee and comes into the Chamber 5 min- 
utes after the roll is called were com- 
pelled to remain in his seat for 5 min- 
utes after the Senate adjourns, to make 
up for the time he has lost, when he 
should have made his appearance here 
in this august body 5 minutes before he 
actually arrived. l[|Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Louisiana and myself are in the 
position at this moment of rising with 
our hands raised and saying to the 
teacher, ‘‘Teacher, please, we were pres- 
ent.” [Laughter.] 
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Let me add a further word. We all 
know that many Senators will sit in tho r 
seats in this Chamber when the roll is 
being called, following the suggestion cf 
the absence of a quorum, and will remain 
in their seats until their names are 
called. Then, after having answere+ 
they will immediately go to the telephone 
or absent themselves in some other busi. 
ness, The only difference between the 
situation in which I find myself today 
and the situation in which other Senatoys 
whom I could name find themselves—_ 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has re. 
ferred to Senators whom he could name, 
I suggest my name to the Senator, be. 
cause I did that very thing this morning, 
When the roll was called, I sat in my 
seat in the Senate Chamber and an- 
swered to my name. As soon as I said 
“Hore” I walked cff to attend to some 
other business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
New Mexico answered to his name and 
then went to the telephone. I was on the 
telephone, and I did not answer to my 
name. When I arrived on the floor of 
the Senate the roll hed been called, the 
announcement had been made, and 
therefore the notice published tomorrow 
will be that I was not present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Senator 
does not maintain that he was present, 
does he? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
was called. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly not. Then, why 
should the Reccrp show something which 
is not true? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. But I was present 
in the cloakroom, within as close a dis- 
tance to my seat as I am to the Senator 
from Ohio at this moment. I was within 
the call of the Senate. I returned imme- 
diately after the roll was called. I con- 
tend that in all reason and sound judg- 
ment I should be recorded as present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield to me, let me say 
that he has suuggested that the members 
of a committee duly sitting should be re- 
corded as present, although they are 
not actually present in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Would the Senator extend that to 
a committee sitting under the approval 
of the Senate in, let us say, San Francisco 
or Pittsburgh? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I would not. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator would con- 
fine it, then, to a committee sitting in 
the Senate Office Building, would he? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The words I used 
define my position. I said “within the 
call of the Senate.” A Senator who is 
in his office, a Senator who is in a com- 
mittee room, or a Senator who is at a 
telephone booth in one of the cloakrooms 
can be called to the floor of the Senate as 
quick as a wink, and, in my judgment, 
all such Senators should be recorded as 
present if they are within the call of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I have taken up this 
much time, not because I wished to have 
my name recorded but because I wished 
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+4 draw attention to what I regard as the 
u dity ral the situation. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
ater yield? 
Mr, O'MAHONEY. I yield. 
Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to com- 
mont on the fact that it is impossible 
> adopt a rule by which Senators who 
‘not present will be recorded as pres- 
There never has been such a rule 
Senate. Whatever has been done 
he way of recording certain absent 
Son tors as present has been done in 
lation of the rule. It has only been 
dene when no Senator has objected. But 
finally objections have been raised. 
Whenever we have had a serious par- 
mentary situation in the Senate and 
never a Senator has gone to the clerk 
and hes said to him, “I want a real quo- 
rum call,” the clerk has given him a real 
uorum call, and has not recorded as 
resent any €enator who was not pres- 
nt. Why? Because that is the rule of 
» Senate. No other rule is possible 
I the Senator is only arguing for the 
purpose of having us resume, by more or 
less voluntary consent, the former prac- 
tice. let me say that I have no objection 
T¢ 
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o that. But with respect to the possi- 
di lity of having the Senate adopt a rule 
which would permit the recording of 
Se nators as present when they have not 
answered to their names in this Cham- 
ber, I say ‘hat would be absolutely im- 
pos sible, it would be contrary to all par- 
liamentary practice, it would disrupt or- 
derly precedure and the orderly consid- 
eration of business in the Senate, and it 
would result in having the Senate pro- 
ceed in an unparliamentary way. 

Ir. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, my 
point is that whenever it is essential in 
connection with action by the Senate to 
have a quorum physically present, there 
is never the slightly difficulty. The Sen- 
from Ohio has just indicated how 
easy that is. 

The point I am emphasizing is that 
much of the time the presence of a quo- 
rum upon the fioor of the Senate is not 
actually necessary. When a Senator is 
delivering a speech for the Recorp, when 
no vote is to be taken, but when he is 
simply making a speech for the informa- 
tion of the country and of his constit- 
uents, why should it be necessary ‘o 
empty all the committee rooms in order 
that a quorum might be physically pres- 
ent in the Senate Chamber? It has been 
my observation over many years thet 
important debates on matters of moment 
never lacks the attentive presence and 

nsideration of a substantial majority 
of the Senate membership. 

Mr. President, I have talked a great 
deal longer than I intended to. My only 
point is that there is a rule of reason 
in this matter which it seems to me 

juld be followed. 

PROCEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 

QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
Wish to say that I do not think this mat- 
ris One which is at all facetious. The 
provision for the ascertainment of a 
quorum is an important part of the pro- 
dure of any legislative body, particu- 
tly of the Senate. Therefore, the 
xCl——298 
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practice which had grown uP here and 
it is of recent origin, let me say, in rola- 
tion to the life of the § nate—of put- 
ting the names of Senators on the ro!l 
simply because there was information on 
the part of some of the employees of the 
Senate that they were in the city of 
Washington, is a bad practice. In one 
occasion it went so far that a Senator 
was recorced on a roll call as being 
present, when actually he was at home 
in his own State. When he subsequently 
returned to the city of Washington, he 
rose on the floor of the Senate and called 
attention to the fact that when the roll 
vas called he was out of the city, and 
was not present. 

If we have an actual response of Sen- 
ators to their names when the roli is 
called to ascertain the presence of a quo- 
rum, it does not deprive other Senators 
of an opportunity to list in the Recorp 
their whereabouts and the business upon 
which they were engaged. 

Ever since I raised the point, the record 
of each and every quorum call has shown 
where all or nearly all the Senators who 
did not respond were, and the business 
upon which they were engaged. 

Mr. President, I believe that if the 
Senate wishes to establish the practice 
of recording as present Senators who do 
not wish to make a physical appearance 
in the Chamber, it is incumbent upon 
the majority of the Senate to change 
the rule. I believe that any Senator is 
entitled to have the rules of the Senate 
enforced until they are changed. I per- 
sonally believe that the difficulty in try- 
ing to apply the rule of reason, as it 
has been suggested by the able Senator 
from Wyoming, is that the rule of reason 
is often stretched to an absurdity. Ac- 
cording to my observation, when the so- 
called rule of reason is invoked, the names 
of Senators appear again and again on 
the roll calls, who did not appear in the 
Chamber during the entire day. If this 
rule of reason must be applied by em- 
ployees of the Senate, it seems to me 
that they cannot do otherwise than 
stretch it to an absurdity in accommo- 
dating Senators who do not choose to 
respond to quorum calls, but who ask 
to be placed on the roll call even though 
they do not appear in person. 

So, Mr. President, while I know this 
matter has been irritating to some of 
my colleagues, which I very much regret 
I believe that it has resulted in better 
attendance of Senators on the business 
of the Senate. Irepeat what I said when 
I first raised the question, namely, that 
we shall never be able to remedy the 
situation now confronting Senators until 
we do something about organizing the 
work of the Senate in such a manner 
that it can be carried on by individual 
Senators. I believe that the rule should 
be enforced, and so far as I am capable 
of doing so, I shall insist upon its en- 
forcernent. If at any time it is not en- 
forced, I shall feel constrained to call 
the attention of the Senate to that fact. 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to inquire 
what has become of the unanimous- 
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onsent request which I made. IIas it 


been acted upon? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempere. It is 
sti!l pending. 


Ifr _ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
witha aw my requ “ 
i he E "RESIDENT rro tempore. The 


ona from aeadan Withdraws his 
unanimous-consent request. 

ir. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a werd in respect to the subject whicu 
is being debated before the Senate. 

I am for the rule as it now ex Sis, not- 
withstanding the fact that I was not 
present when the quorum call was hed 
shertly after the Senate convened today. 
I wes in my cfifice ] 
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atiending to a tele- 
phone call to one of the depariments on 
an important matter. I simply cou'd not 
leave the telephone to get to the Senate 
in time to answer the quorum call. 

I am constrained to say that I think 
this whole discussion is much ado abou’ 
nothing. I have listened to it, and to 
similar discussions from day to day. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, wll 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to pcint 
out to the Senator from Illinois that if 
he thinks the discussion is much ado 
about nothing he should wait for 6 years 
until the time arrives when he will again 
be a candidate for the Senate, and be 
required to listen to questions from his 
constituents with reference to where he 
was, and where he was not, during 
quorum calls of the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve he will then think the discussion is 
much ado about nothing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am very 
glad that the Senator from Connecticut 
has struck that note in this debate. I 
have now for the first time d’scovered 
what this discussion is all about. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. Pres‘dent, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in a moment. 
I wish to finish my statement. 

The Senator’s statement recalls to mv 
mind a very illuminating illustration of 
the fact that a good record in connection 
with responding to roll calls does not 
always return a Senator or Represenia- 
tive to the United States Senate or to 
the United States House of Repre mente 
tives. A very distinguished gentleman 
from my State who had served in the 
Hcuse cf Representatives had never 
missed a single roll call. On one occasion 
he was even carried into the House Cham- 
ber on a stretcher. He had suffered an 
accident, and he was so insistent upon ap- 
pearing in the House Chamber in order to 
answer roll calls that, as I heve said, on 
one occasion he was brought in on a 
stretcher in order thet his presence might 
be recorded. While that was taking place 
he was missing a great deal of important 
pee in committees, where, perhaps. he 

hould have been. Nevertheless, he was 
oan savoring to make a good record of at- 
tendance to be used in connection with 
his campaign the following year for the 
National Legislature. He waged his cam- 
paign in Illinois on the record that he had 
never missed a roll call while in the House 
of Representatives, and he was bca_en 
3 to 1 in spite of that record. 
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I merely inject that illustration into 
the debate to demonstrate that, after all, 
if ihe Recerp shows that a Senatorisina 
ccmimittee meeting, which the REcorp 
shows from time to time under the new 
practice which we are now following, the 
Senator’s constituents at heme will not 
reelect him to the United States Senate 
on the basis of his having missed only a 
few roll calls, or even on the basis of a 
perfect record of attendance. That is 
not the test of whether or not he will 
come back to the Senate. 

Mir. President, it seems to me that we 
debated this subject long enough. 
‘ert that Iam for the rule as it exists 
it the present time. I think the rule 
should be enforced. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has debated it in the Senate 
from time to time. In my humble opin- 
ion, there is no way by which to change 
it. When a compilation of attendance in 
the Senate is prepared at the end of the 
year it will probably show that I have 
missed as many roll calls as any other 
Member of the Senate. But if the whip 
on either side of the Chamber, or the 
chairmen of committees, or a Senator 
himself, may make a statement as to 
what he has been doing and where he has 
been, the chances are that his constitu- 
ents will take care of him under those 
circumstances much better than if he 
attempts to follow the practice which 
was pursued by the gentleman to whom 
I have referred in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of responding to every roll 
call, and being carried into the Chamber 
on a stretcher if it should become neces- 
sary. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is much ado 
about nothing. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only one observation with re- 
spect to the example which was cited by 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Tilinois. It is possible that the record of 
never having missed a roll call was the 
only qualification which the man pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator, from some of the 
discussion which I have heard here it 
could be thought that never missing a 
roll call represents the only qualification 
which a Senator who expects to return to 
the United States Senate need possess. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not entertain 
such a belief, Mr. President. When the 
record comes up at some future time for 
discussion we may rest assured that those 
who are politically unfrienaly to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois or to any other Mem- 
ber of this body, will not take pains to 
point cut that the Senator was engaged 
in important business in some commit- 
tee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. And I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. We perhaps disagree 
only as to the manner in which the rule 
may be enforced in the future. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that I have had 
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scmcthing to do with elections for a long, 
long time 

Mr. MCMAHON. I defer to the Sena- 
tor’s greater knowledge of the situation. 
|Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. And I would rather have 
people talking about my missing a roll 
call than talking abou: me on some other 
issue. They are going to talk, in any 
event, regardless of what may be said 
in the campaign, and if they make the 
roll call the real issue, I am content to 
stand on that rather than on some otner 
issue. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator and I 
differ in this, that I aspire to the millen- 
nium when they will not criticize the 
Senator about anything. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator achieves 
that result he will be good. {(Laughter.| 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Regular order. 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am indeed grateful, Mr. 
President; I have counted the number of 
times I have gotten up and down, and it 
makes 240, and I am certainly grateful 
for the recognition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One 
moment. The Chair will inform the Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Wisconsin was 
the first Senator recognized this morn- 
ing, yesterday morning, and on Monday 
morning. |Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for that recognition from the 
Chair, which was before the quorum call. 

Mr. President, in relation to the dis- 
cussion concerning the point raised by 
my colleague |Mr. La Fo.uettTe], I wish 
to say that I think that if the newspapers 
have carried the salient points of the 
debate it has been of great value to the 
country. As my colleague has said, a 
change has taken place in recent years. 
What doImean? Imean that the aver- 
age person sitting in the gallery thinks 
the only thing a Senator has to do is to 
come to the Senate Chamber and makea 
talk or listen to some other Senator talk. 
The visitor in the gallery does not realize, 
perhaps, that of late years a Senator has 
of necessity become a special pleader for 
the interests in his State. In my State, 
for instance, the agricultural interests, 
the manufacturing interests, the dairy 
interests, all have problems because of 
the new philosophy of government that 
centers in Washington. My mail aver- 
ages now about 300 pieces a day, and it 
involves many personal problems. 

Mr. President, there is now at work an 
intercongressional committee, of which 
my colleague is chairman. Its purpose 
is to seek the answer to the question, 
How can Congress more efficiently func- 
tion? We are now considering reorgan- 
ization in an effort to make our body 
more effective and more efficient. It is 
not merely a matter of reorganization; 
it is a matter of finding a practical solu- 
tion to problems such as the one I am 
about to mention which is going to pre- 
sent itself in magnified form very soon. 

We all know that as the veterans come 
back each Senator will have put in his 
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lap a tremendous number of veterane 
probiems; indeed, already we are havine 
experience along that line. oo 

I want to suggest to the committee ana 
to the Senate that we take whateyey 
steps may be necessary to ask the Vet. 
erans’ Administration to lend to each 
Senator a veteran who is informed on 
veterans’ problems so we can have such 
a man in our offices, an expert in his 
line, to take over the additional work 
that is bound to fall upon us with jp- 
creasing force as the days pass by, If 
legislation is necessary, let us enact the 
legislation; but it appears to me that the 
Veterans’ Administration should reach 
out now and select some of the returnines 
veterans, men who will not reenter the 
armed services, men who are looking fo; 
an opportunity to serve, capable men. 
experienced men, give them the schooliny 
that is necessary, and then furnish each 
Senator such a veteran to aid and assist 
us in caring for the interests of these 
sons and brothers of ours who have given 
so much for the Nation and the peace oj 
the world. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
is a practical suggestion. Every day 
some problem affecting the veterans 
arises. That adds to the other duties 
and responsibilities which make it dif- 
ficult for Senators to be here at 12 
o’clock when the bell rings. Of course, 
the committees play a part. And then 
there are the folks living a thousand 
miles away—my State is that far away— 
who have their problems and every day 
one or two or three delegations of them 
have to be looked after. If we could get 
a veteran whom the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has schooled to come into 
our individual offices and take over that 
part of the burden which is going to be- 
come increasingly great, I am sure it 
would mean partial relief for the ex- 
tremely heavy load which has been 
placed on each Senator. 

Mr. President, I say again if the pr: 
has provided the country a true picture 
of the tremendous amount of work eac! 
Senator has to do in order to perform 
his Senatorial duties this debate on this 
subject will not have been in vain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep! 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of 1's 
reading clerks, announced that the Hou e 
had agreed to the report of the com 
mittee of conference on the disagreei! 
votes of the two Houses on the amen’- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R 
2689) making appropriations for the D’- 
partment of Agriculture for the fisco! 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for oth 
purposes; that the House had recede! 
from its disagreement to the amenc- 
ments of the Senate numbered ¢, 24, 2! 
and 42 to the bill and concurred there- 
in; that the House receded from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of tlic 
Senate numbered 22 and concurre'! 
therein with an amendment, in which i 
requested the concurrence of the Senat», 
and that the House insisted upon its disa - 
greement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 50 to the bill. 
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‘TIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
2OPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE RE- 


PORI 
Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ort: 


. committee of conference on the dis- 
no votes of the two Houses on the 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
making appropriations for the Execu- 
ice and sundry independent executive 
us. boards, commissions, and offices, for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
purposes, having met, after full and 
nference, have agreed to recommend 


recommend to their respective Houses 





ws 


recede from its amend- 


That the Senate 
&, 9, 42, 46, 53, 55, and 


ts numbered 2, 


the House recede from its disagree- 
nt to the amendments of the Senate num- 
pered 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
93. 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
; 39. 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 52, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
ind 63 and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
m its disagreement to the amend- 
of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
t ame with an amendment as follows: 
I u of the sum proposed by said amend- 
insert ‘$2,162,257"; and the Senate 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
e from its disagreement to the amend- 
of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
same with an amendment as follows: 
I 1 of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 
part of the appropriations herein made 
Bureau of the Budget shall be used for 
iintenance or establishment of more 
four regional, field, or any other offices 
de the District of Columbia.” 
the Senate agree to the same. 
dment numbered 4: That the House 
ie from its disagreement to the amend- 
f the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 


fy 
I! 
f 
L 


ime with an amendment as follows: 
the matter stricken out by said 
dment and, in line 4 after the word 


where it occurs the second time, insert 
following: “completing the work of"; 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
de from its disagreement to the amend- 
t of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
t insert “$271,651”; and the Senate agree 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
ede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nt of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 

insert “$17,500,000”; and the Senate 
ree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 

ede from its disagreement to the amend- 
lent of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 

the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 

insert ‘‘$20,000"; and the Senate agree 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
de from its disagreement to the amend- 
t of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
lieu of the sum@roposed by said amend- 
nt insert “$10,250,000"; and the Senate 
ee to the same. 

\mendment numbered 48: That the House 
de from its disagreement to the amend- 
t of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

u of the sum proposed by said amend- 


er 


“ 


ment insert “$2,500,000”; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$2,200,000’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
*“, and expenditures by the Authority for such 
purpose shall be considered nonadministra- 
tive expenses, and funds received from such 
payments or reimbursements may be used 
only for the payment of all necessary expenses 
of providing representatives of the Authority 
at the sites of non-Federal projects or for 
administrative expenses of the Authority 
not in excess of the amount authorized by 
the Congress”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘“$4,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Appropriations contained in this act, 
available for expenses of travel shall be avail- 
able, when specifically authorized by the head 
of the activity or establishment concerned, 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of 
organizations concerned with the function or 
activity for which the appropriation con- 
cerned is made: Provided, That there shall be 
available for such purpose during the fiscal 
year 1946 to each such agency or establish- 
ment not to exceed 50 per centum of the 
amount authorized for the same purpose for 
each such agency or establishment for the 
fiscal year 1945, except that in the case of 
the Veterans’ Administration the amount 
available for such purpose shall not exceed 
75 per centum of the amount authorized for 
the fiscal year 1945.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 26, 29, 34, 
60, 64, 65, and 66. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

WALLACE WHITE, 

C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. A. WoopruM, 

JOE HENDRICKS, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

GEORGE ANDREWS, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

HENRY C. DworsHak, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


and the Senate 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference 
report. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iyield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the Sena- 
tor would explain the principal matters 
that were in disagreement and what has 
been the result of the conference. 


Ores 


vilivo 


Mr. McKELLAR. The House has re- 
ceded on most of the amendments which 
were in dispute. The Senate receded on 
only amendment No. 8, the House on 
very many more than that. This is the 
usual appropriation bill for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 


commissions, and offices. It was gone 
over very carefully by the Senate, and 


if there is any particular item the Sena- 
tor would like to know about, I shall be 
glad to explain it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What I want to 
know about is what happened to the item 
for the Federad Power Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House accepted 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission? 

Mr.McKELLAR. The House accepted 
the Senate amendment. I think the Sen- 
ator will find the report entirely satis- 
factory. The committee has gone over it 
very carefully, and the conferees went 
over it very thoroughly, and I think jus- 
tice was fully done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives 
on certain amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives anouncing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 1984, which was read 
as follows: 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1945 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 26, 29, 34, and 66 to the bill 
(H. R. 1984) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 60 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 107. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available to pay 

the salary of any person filling a position, 
other than a temporary position, formerly 
held by an employee who has left to enter 
the armed forces of the United States and has 
satisfactorily completed his period of active 
military or naval service and has within 90 
days after his release from such service or 
from hospitalization continuing after dis- 
charge for a period of not more than 1 year 
made application for restoration to his former 
position and has been certified by the Civil 
Service Commission as still qualified to per- 
form the duties of his former position and has 
not been restored thereto.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 


ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
64 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert 


“Provided, That any transaction carried out 


under the authority of this section shall be 
evidenced in writing”; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate N 











dti4d 


oti 


65 to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 3 and 4 
of the matter inserted by said Senate en- 
grossed amendment strike out “been honor- 
ably discharged from such seivice”’ and insert 
“satisfactorily completed their period of 
active military or naval service.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 60, 64, and 65. 

The motion was agreed to. 
REDUCTION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, about 
2 hours ago I asked the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]! that I be given time to familiar- 
ize myself with the hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
before I was called upon to vote upon the 
bill now pending before the Senate. The 
request, I thought, was a fair one. It 
was not granted, but during the short 
time I have had opportunity to look at 
the hearings, I have turned to page 97, 
and on that page there is the following 
testimony by Mr. Eccles: 

If you will recall, in the twenties, when 
brokers’ loans ran up to such terrific points, 
brokers’ loans got up to around $10,000,000,- 
000 and in the 1929 crash, over $5,000,000,000 
crashed at that time, and this was credit by 
others. In other words, corporations, for- 
eigners, people from all over the world, and 
wealthy individuals. True, other money out- 
side of the banks was loaned to these brokers, 
some of the brokers, but the law now pro- 
hibits that. 


Mr. President, at the very time men- 
tioned by Mr. Eccles in his testimony, the 
Federal Reserve Board took action which 
resulted in the failure of thousands and 
thousands and thousands of farmers all 
over the United States of America. I 
want to have time to read all the testi- 
mony given at these hearings, and the 
testimony covers over 100 pages. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. LANGER. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. If the Senator will yield 
the floor—— 
Mr. LANGER. I will not yield the 


floor; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that if he will yield to me, after getting 
unanimous consent to have something 
printed in the Recorp I shall then move 
that the Senate go into executive session, 
and after the completion of action on the 
nominations on the calendar, I shall 
move a recess until tomorrow, and the 
Senator will have the opportunity he de- 
sires to read the hearings on the bill. My 
action in this matter is taken with the 
full concurrence and cooperation of the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNER]. 
It is the wish of the Senator from New 
York, I am sure, as well as my wish, that 
the Senator may have the opportunity 
he desires. 

Mr. LANGER. Ordinarily, Mr. Presi- 
cent, I should be very glad to accede to 
the request, but it happens that when the 
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distinguished Senator from Coloraco 
{Mr. JOHNSON] asked for time to prepare 
his amendments, and was not allowed 
that courtesy, I stated that I was going 
to take the remainder of the afternoon. 
In the West when we make an agree- 
ment with another we keep our word, and 
consequently I must talk until 5 o’clock 
this afternoon. I might say that I wish 
to speak anyway on the matter of the 
airplane accidents, and I desire to quote 
the President of the United States, in 
view of the fact that the Curtiss-Wright 
Co. has issued a denial of the testimony 
that was offered by a former inspector, 
Mr. Hirsch. It will not take me very long, 
and then I shall be glad to yield as out- 
lined by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator give us 
any idea how long it will take him? 

Mr. LANGER. It will take me perhaps 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Then the Senator will be 
willing to yield that the Senate may take 
a recess? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the present status of the investigation of 
airplane accidents, and more particular- 
ly the situation of the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Co., concerning which I have 
previously spoken. 

Newspaper dispatches yesterday and 
today contained broad denials issued by 
the officials of the company. The Mead 
investigating committee has announced 
that they have sent investigators to Buf- 
falo. In the meantime, another Army 
airplane has crashed at Sweetwater, 
Tex., with a loss of over 20 lives, as stated 
in Associated Press dispatches yesterday. 
In the meantime, too, one of the out- 
standing air pilots lost his life while on 
a routine training trip. 

In order that the Senate may know 
that the case against the Curtiss-Wright 
Co. of Buffalo does not rest alone on the 
report of one inspector, who was fired, 
as he stated, because he would not pass 
defective material, I wish to read into 
the Record a letter I have received from 
Mr. James C. Larsen, 45 Cambridge Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y., as follows: 

APRIL 20, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am willing to verify the things 
in regard to the parts put in Curtiss-Wright 
planes as being of defective workmanship. 

I am a first-class inspector and was rele- 
gated to an obscure job at Curtiss for what 
I think was the rejection of so much material 
not up to Bp specification. 

If you need any support, I'll give it to you, 
for I have first-class credentials you need not 
question. 

I am 
reasons, 

Let me hear from you. 

Yours truly, 


not now at Curtiss for obvious 


JAMES C. LARSEN. 


Mr. President, what amazed me when 
I went into this matter originally, and 
what continues to amaze me, is that no 
more has been done with the Curtiss- 
Wright Co. as an example to other air- 
plane companies, and to protect the lives 
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of our pilots. Months and months aco 
when these accidents commenced to piic 
up and multiply, and pile up and muy). 
tiply, and multiply and multiply and 
multiply, until finally 17,500 pilots in 
training were killed, which was near\y 
three times as many as were killed in tha 
entire war zones in combat, I endeayoreq 
to find out from the War Department 
the types of ships which were causing tho 
most accidents. I wanted to ascertain 
whether they were Curtiss-Wright planes 
or some other planes. I received a leticy 
from the War Department saying tha: 
that was a matter they could not divy)ee 
and was a military secret. 

Now, just why it should be a military 
secret, to be kept from American fathers 
and mothers the makes of the planes ths} 
were crashing, is somewhat of a mystery 
to me. But I suppose the War Denpart- 
ment must have had some good reason 
for it. In any event, they would rot 
divulge the name of the company. 

Mr. President, in view of the more 
recent denial of the Curtiss-Wright Co. 
of Buffalo and the apparent attempt to 
discredit former Inspector Frank Hirsch, 
I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the report made by the Truman 
committee, through Harry S. Truman 
himself, now President of the United 
States, then chairman of the committce, 
in a radio address to the American peo- 
ple on the 5th day of October 1943. 

This, Mr. President, tells the story ‘o 
the American people. This speech of 
Mr. Truman tells what the Curtiss- 
Wright people were doing; and yet, Mr. 
President, while hundreds of our boys 
have been killed, not a single official cf 
the Curtiss-Wright Co. has been put in 
jail; and, as far as the record shows, the 
action brought by the United States Gov- 
ernment has not been tried. Remember, 
Mr. President, that this speech was 4 
livered in 1943, not in 1944. Senator 
Truman, now President Truman, spok« 
as follows: 

Victory or defeat depends upon our arn 
forces, but they, in turn, are dependent up 
what we give them with which to fighr. 
They are risking their lives. They are en 
titled to the best that we can give them 

Their needs are determined by the p: 
curement officers of the Army and Navy. 7 
Army and Navy specify what war materia! 
they want, and ask business to produce the 
in accordance with the Army and Navy sp¢ 
fications. 

Business contracts to supply materials thot 
conform to these specifications. Commo 
honesty requires that business should n 
foist off upon the Government materi 
that do not conform to contract. But m« 
than honesty is involved here. Our sold: 
and sailors are dependent upon those m 
terials for their lives, and our Nation 
dependent upon them for its liberty, 4! 
even for its continued existence. 


FELT CHECK NECESSARY 


For these reasons, the committee of the 
Senate, of which I haveg@he honor to be th: 
chairman, has considered itself obligated | 
check charges that come to it from Gover: 
ment inspectors that certain corporations are 
delivering war material that does not mec! 
specifications. These Government inspectors 
are patriotic men. They are honest and con- 
scientious. They make no profit from the 
sale of the war materials. They gain noth- 
ing by making unfounded charges, and by 
complaining at all, they risk their Jobs. 





mittee has investigated a number 






b irges, Unfortunately, it has found 
tanding examples in which they 

In all such cases, the committee 

i that the corporation involved 

ct the situation. The commit- 

ntinue this policy. It will not 

r uses from management, except 

convinced that management is 

mptly, and in good faith, to rem- 

tuation and to discharge those re- 

. r the fraud upon the Govern- 
icy seemed to the committee to 

» right and necessary that it ex- 

the press and radio would join 

management to contorm to 

t specifications, and in telling de- 

’ that they would receive sup- 


their efforts to make good war ma- 


not asking too much. Practically 

istry is producing good, high-grade 

The great mass of companies are 

ur Government what it pays for. 

ry few of our large corporations 

d from the path. And honest 

nd industry have been unanimous 

demning such practices. 

TION IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


Senate resumed the consideration 
bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 
nd 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
mended, and for other purposes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
t, will the Senator yield? 
LANGER. I yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
I submit three amendments to 
nate bill 510, to amend sections 11 (c) 
1 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
nded, and for other purposes, which 
I ask to have printed and to lie on the 
le to be called up tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
d, printed, and lie on the table. 
AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
ents ago the distinguished Senator 
Colorado |Mr. JOHNSON] released 
from my promise to speak until 5 
ck, and I shall therefore desist at 
time, and proceed with the re- 
nder of my address on airplane acci- 
ts tomorrow. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
ator from North Dakota be re 
when the Senate convenes tomor- 


cog- 


Mr. HILL. Did I understand that the 
nator from North Dakota wished to be 
nized then? 
r. LANGER. Yes, Mr. President. 
Mr. HILL. Of course, that would be a 
ter in the jurisdiction of the occu- 
of the chair when the Senate con- 
If the Senator wishes to com- 
e his remarks I am quite certain that 
time during the day he will have 
opportunity. 
Mr. LANGER, I thank the Senator, 
TRIBUTES TO SENATOR CHANDLER 
On request oi Mr. HILL and by unan- 
Us consent, the following remarks, in 
Jute to Senator CHANDLER, delivered 
y various Senators during the course of 
e day, were ordered to be printed at 
point in the REecorpD:) 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I notice 
the distinguished junior Senator 
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from the State of Kentucky has just en- 
tered the Chamber. I wish to be among 
the first to congratulate him upon the 
very fine appointment he has received 
as Baseball Commissioner of the United 
States. I believe I speak for the over- 
whelming number of Senators upon this 
floor, if not for all of them, when I say 
that we will miss him very, very much 
from the floor of this Chamber. I think 
I also speak for them when I say that we 
have grown to respect the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky; and I 
believe all of us like him very, very much. 





Let me say to the Senate today that I 
li ige of the 


speak liar knowledge: 


with pecul 








personality of this very 
Senator. Nearly 25 years a 
it was only 20 years aso—the distin- 


guished Senator came to the town of 
Grafton in my State of North Dakota. 
There he joined the baseball team. He 
played for the town of Grafton all over 
the State of North Dakota, and made a 
very fine record as a player. Time and 
time again, when I have been visiting 
towns in North Dakota, friends of the 
Senator have asked me how Happy 
SHANDLER Was getting along. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I speak for his friends in 
the State of North Dakota, as well as 
for Senators on this floor, when I extend 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky our best wishes for him in his new 
position and say to him that we regret 
his decision to leave the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself to my dear friend from 
Kentucky | Mr. CHANDLER], who, as every- 
one knows, will be leaving this honorable 
body within the next few weeks. We 
are going to miss his happy—that is the 
proper word—his happy smile; we are 
not only going to miss his smile, but we 
are going to miss his cheerful good na- 
ture and his genial qualities of heart 
and mind. Happy CHANDLER was not 
only an institution in Kentucky but he 
has become an institution here in the 
Senate. I am sure we all wish him God- 
speed and success in the work he is about 
to undertake. We are aware that in his 
new position new challenges will con- 
front him, but he will meet them four- 
square, as he has met the issues which 
he has faced in the Senate. He will be- 
come ai inspiration to the youth of the 
country, and will render inestimable 
service along that line. The youth of 
this country need inspiration; they need 
the kind of thing that Happy can give 
them. He will be getting the boys out on 
the sand lots: all over America he will 
be developing fine baseball players for 
the big leagues: he will be doing a real 
job. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a c! from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of this morning, which 
tells the story of the impending depar- 
ture of our colleague the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], to be high Commissioner for 
American baseball to succeed the late 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 

We all krow that the Senator 
Kentucky has made his mark in this 
body. He has played his part. He has 
taken his stand on great and vital issues 
before the Senate. He has at all times 
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spoken out courageously and fearlessly 
We shall miss him. ] 
in our personal relations. 
him in the work of 
rying the burdens and performing 


functions of this bedy 
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Leslie M. O'Connor ecretaryv to the Com- 
missioner and a member of the three-man 
body that has ruled the sport since the 


death of Mr. Landis November 25, said Mr. 
CHANDLER Would take Office within a reason- 
able time. But in Washington the new Com- 
missioner said he would be “immediate 
vailable.’ 
(Mr. CHANDLER told the Inquirer Washing- 
ton bureau tonight that he would 
t in from 30 to 60 days.) 


his Senate seat 
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‘ CHANDLER said he couldn't leave his pres- 
job but today, after accepting, added: 

“Now I can conscientiously leave my du- 
tics,” citing the war developments as his 
reason. 

SELECT BENEFIT DATES 

Before the club representatives got down 
to the task of voting, they arranged for 
eight games to be played for the benefit 
of the Red Cross and the National War 
Fund on July 9, 10, or 11. 


To save all traveling possible and subject 
to the approval of the O. D. T., there 
will be five games in cities having more 
than one club and the other teams will 


play in towns en route to regularly sched- 
uled 


fpames. 


In New York it will be the Giants and 
Yankees; Boston, Braves and Red Sox; Chi- 
cago, Cubs and White Sox; Philadelphia, 


Athletics and Phils, and St. Louis, Cards and 
Browns. Detroit will play at Pittsburgh, 
Brooklyn at Washington and Cincinnati at 
Cleveland. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I cannot 
permit to pass unnoticed the fact men- 
tioned by the acting majority leader, the 
anticipated withdrawal from the Senate 
of the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

There are two exits from the Senate. 
One is by the involuntary method, and 
the other by the voluntary method. The 
former is travelled often, the latter 
rarely. This is one of the few instances 
within my knowledge of a Senator volun- 
tarily giving up his place in this body 
for work elsewhere while his term still 
had a long time to run. 

Senator CHANDLER has been an orna- 
ment to the Senate. He has been kindly, 
generous, and diligent. He has been a 
Senator of whom his State may well be 
proud. 

I join in the general expressions of re- 
egret that he has felt compelled to leave 
us. I wish him every success in his new 
field of endeavor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to add a word about Senator CHAN- 
DLER. 

As we all know, ever since he has been 
a Member of the Senate he has been a 
very active, vigorous, intelligent, elo- 
quent, and very able Senator. He has 
taken an active part in the affairs of 
this body, both in its committees and on 
the floor of the Senate. He has been 
honest and straightforward. He has 
been fearless in the discharge of his duty 
as he saw it. I believe he has as many 
friends as has any Member of this body. 
To my mind he has always been one of 
the most likeable men I have Known. 
The nickname which has been given 
him, Happy CHANDLER, Shows his disposi- 
tion and the general esteem in which he 
is held. He is always in good humor. 
He is kindly, and one of the most perfect 
gentlemen I have ever Known. No one 
could be of a happier turn of mind. No 
one could be more generous. No one has 
made a finer impression upon this body. 

I very greatly regret that he has seen 
fit to leave us for a position outside this 
body, however honorable it may be. The 
position to which he has been appointed 
is most honorable and important. I am 
sorry that he has accepted it, because 
we do not like to lose him. I think I 
speak the sentiments of all Senators. I 
believe that any Senator who knows Sen- 
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ator CHANDLER feels the same about him 
as I feel. We all regret that we are to 
lose him. 

Mr. President, when I was a boy I 
played baseball like every other Ameri- 
can boy. It is a great sport. It has be- 
come one of the greatest and most hon- 
orable sports in America. It is one of the 
most popular sports in America and one 
of the largest sports in America. It has 
grown to be one of the great industries 
in our country. It has given millions 
pleasure and recreation. The czar of 
baseball is one of the most important 
positions in our entire land. I do not 
know of a man anywhere who can better 
fulfill the duties of that high station 
than can Happy CHANDLER. I predict for 
him a great success. I know he will keep 
up the high standards of the sport. I 
know he will be honest in his every ac- 
tion concerning it. I know it will grow 
and prosper under his direction. 

His wonderful personality makes him 
an ideal leader in the baseball world. 

Mr. President, we will certainly miss 
him in the Senate. His happy smile, his 
vigorous handshake, his beautiful stories, 
his wonderful reminiscences, and all of 
his most highly attractive qualities will 
be missed by us all. 

He and I live at the same hotel. I 
shall miss his greetings there as well as 
in the Senate. 

I wish for him every success in his 
new field of endeavor and I believe he 
will have it. 

No man in the Senate had a brighter 
future. No man in the Senate has been 
more greatly respected, honored, and 
admired. Like the Senator from Maine, 
I could not let this occasion go by with- 
out saying something to express my 
great regret at his departure and my 
most earnest and affectionate desire for 
his success in the field of baseball. 

I congratulate the baseball world on 
securing his services. I mourn with the 
Senate on his loss from our ranks. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am very 
delighted at the great honor which has 
come to my friend Happy CHANDLER. 
My only source of regret is that he is 
lost to the Senate. 

I have known Happy CHANDLER for 
many years. His wife comes from Vir- 
ginia. It was my great privilege to be 
present at his inauguration as Governor 
of Kentucky. I do not think I have ever 
known of a man who received a more 
spontaneous reception or greater evi- 
dence of admiration and affection from 
his fellow citizens than came to HAppy 
CHANDLER that day. He made a great 
record as Governor. He has made a 
great record as a Senator. I wish him the 
very best success in the new work which 
he is undertaking. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my regret at the depar- 
ture from this body of one whose devo- 
tion to the highest interests of the coun- 
try has been repeatedly manifested. I 
had the pleasure of forming a rather 
intimate and close acquaintance with 
him during our expedition around the 
world. I came to entertain the highest 
regard for his devotion to the welfare of 
our boys who are under arms, and for the 
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indefatigable industry with whic) 
carried out his responsibilities. 

I believe that the honor which 
come to him is a tribute to his reput 
in which we of this body may a: 
to ourselves some share. He has } 
selected for a position which primopily 
depends upon the confidence of yory 
large groups in the integrity and inte). 
gence of the man. Recognition of | 
characteristics in a substantio] ; 
certainly an indication of confidence, 
am sure that he carries with him 
this body the highest hopes that hy 
continue to be what he has a); 
been—the “Happy Warrior.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President. ») 
reports indicate that the country is p 
ently to lose from the Senate one of ;: 
outstanding men in public life, who 
to enter an activity in civil life. The 
Senate has learned that it is to lose one 
of its outstanding Members. As choir. 
man of the Committee on the Judiciery. 
I desire to express the sentiment of thet 
committee that we regret that we must 
lose the presence and the ability of an 
outstanding member of the committe 

Mr. President, at this time when the 
Nation is in exceeding trouble it is un- 
fortunate that men are called upon to 
leave their stations. But trouble is fre- 
quently relieved by those things which 
take the mind of the individual from his 
trouble. So I am inclined to believe that 
in this trying hour for the Nation those 
who belong to the great realm of sports 
serve the Nation in an important way 
In other words, if from this body there 
are called those who will guide the peo- 
ple of this country into realms where 
they will forget their sorrows and their 
anguish, and will also help them know 
that sport is being conducted along fine, 
clean lines, then indeed this body may 
give up some of its Members; and in 
that case our Nation will be grateful for 
such of our Members who enter and 
adorn that realm. 

Today the Committee on the Judici: 
reluctantly—and I say reluctantly ad 
visedly, because of his fine service o 
that committee since I have been on th 
committee with him—acknowledges tha 
act that it must give up a member of 
the committee, who will continue in the 
service of his country by helping 
maintain the fine, clean sportsmans! 
that will take from the hearts of 1 
people of America the sorrow wh 
might burden them. Mr. President, I 
refer to the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who has been called into a power- 
ful place where he will serve the Nat 
in the future. I refer to Senator Harry 
CHANDLER—and I use the term afife 
tionately—who has been called into a 
fine place in the Nation’s work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to join in the sentimen' 
expressed by the Senator from Nevac. 
with respect to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky. As acting chairman of t! 
Senate Committee on Military Affai 
I know that I am expressing the feelin 
of the chairman of the committee, th 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], by 
saying that Senator CuHaNpLer will be 
sorely missed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. He has taken qa great in- 
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n the work of that committee and 
n a foremost part init. His 
in the last war, his observa- 

nee the last war, and his ob- 

ined by his tours all around 

have made him considerable 

rt on war strategy and on the 

of the war. So his colleagues 
him tremendously in the work 
committee. 
other hand, Mr. President, 

ve made a great contrbution 
effort in this country. In 
tances I think the difference 

i » suecess of our arms and the 

of the enemy can very well be 

d to the sportsmanship which 
rican soldier learns in America, 
mes which are played here— 
football, and the other athletic 
I feel that our good friend 
Senator CHANDLER, Will 
ereat contribution to America 
new position and his new tasks. 
will miss him here; there is no 
n about that; we wili sorely miss 
but he wili continue to contribute 
ica and to America’s greatness 
very high position which he is 

to assume. 
CHAVEZ. Mr. President, knowing 
everything which has been said with 
nce to Senator CHANDLER is true, I 

to “Amen.” 
CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 

t the Recorp to show that during my 

rary absence my name was reached 

roll call and I did not respond. 
country boy would say, “I have 
in sight of the Senate Chamber all 


co.ieague, 





ome later time I hope to have the 
tunity of expressing to my dear 
nds in the Senate my appreciation of 
nerous comments concerning me. 
having continuously served the 

le of Kentucky since 1929, I expect 
xperience many miserable days when 
ll not be able to devote myself to the 
erns of the people whom I have rep- 
nted. If I were a poet I should like 
rite the kind of a poem which Oliver 
lell Holmes wrote, and express the 
that after I leave I shall have an 
tunity from time to time to visit 
1 the boys, my beloved friends of the 


ite 


JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
P dent, I wish to add my little meed 
praise of the character of our loved 
gue upon whom an honor has been 
ntly conferred. 

my life I have been a devotee of the 
of baseball. I have looked many 
upon exhibitions of that great 
rt, and I have been very proud of the 
n who were in charge of it. I am 
h gratified that my friend, the Sen- 
from Kentucky, will be in charge of 
inized baseball from now on. He is 
man of undisputed “guts.” He will 
nd upon his own feet. He will permit 
mself to exercise no favoritism, and to 
nothing of any kind or character 
hich might bring into question his great 
triotism and his fitness for the position 

t which he has been recenily chosen. 
Mr. President, I am glad to know that 
may look forward to the future of the 
ort of baseball, which is an American 
rt, in the same way that we have 
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looked at it in the past, and know that it 
will be conducted with strict impartial- 
ity, and that it will represent the highest 
principles in sport in this country. We 
shall always look our friend in the eye, as 
we have during his period of service in 
this body, and know that the great sport 
which he will now undertake to lead will 
be properly conducted. 

I can only say to the Senator, God 
bless you; continue in the way you have 
heretofore pursued, and the sport will 
be aided materially in every activity 
which it may follow. We look to you, 
Old Man—though you are not an old 
man—to insure that the sport retains 
its present high standing ; 
sports of America. It is peculiarly our 
sport, and we would want to see it pre- 
served by someone such as you. 

I was delighted when I saw that you 
had been appointed the chief mogul in 
the realm of baseball. There is no lec- 
ture which I could give to you that would 
be of value. I can think of none what- 
ever. I would merely admonish you to 
follow your bent while you are manag- 
ing baseball. See that it represents you 
in the idealism which you have enter- 
tained for the best interests of the sport. 
Pursue that line, Old Man, and you can- 
not fail. 

Here is to you, Happy CHANDLER; here 
is to you. An old fellow congratulates 
you upon your new position. No greater 
position could be awarded to a man of 
your character than that of leading the 
baseball sport of the United States. Go 
on and lead it just as you have been 
leading in all your life, and in this body 
particularly, as I have observed you from 
time to time since you came to the Sen- 
ate. I have watched you, and I cannot 
sufficiently praise you, nor say what a 
boon you will be to the baseball sport. 
I ask you to follow your bent to the last 
day. Whenever any question arises be- 
tween you and the so-called magnates 
of baseball, you should represent, and 
you will represent, the best in Ameri- 
can sport. If you do that you will be 
following the correct course in this sport 
which all of us love. Good-by and good 
luck to you. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
shall have to undertake to reply to my 
beloved friend, the senior Senator from 
California. I know that all my col- 
leagues who have spoken will appreciate 
that Iam grateful to them for every word 
they have uttered. I have sought 
earnestly to merit the respect of the re- 
spectable and good people of my country. 
I shall never forget, as long as I live, the 
generous and warm words of approval 
which have just been uttered by my dear 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from California. He is one of the great- 
est Americans our country has ever pro- 
duced. The senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELiAr] Knows that I 
have the same feeling for him. 

As long as I live, the words of the Sena- 
tor from California will ring in my ears. 
My children will be able to read them 
when both the Senator and I are gone, 
and I promise him that, with God’s help, 
we will keep baseball clean so that the 
youth of the country can enjoy this 
sport, because it has been the lessons 
gained in competitive sport in America 


mong the 


Or 


vii; 
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which to a large degree have enable 
boys to take the American spirit into 
action and to overcome ell our enemies. 
That spirit must be kept and must be 
sustained, and as we try to do it may 
the spirit of God be with us all. 

I sincerely thank the Senator from 





California, and I cannot tell him how 
deepiy I appreciate his genercus com- 
ments concerning me. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. 

a minority Member I have had the good 
fortune to serve with Senator CHANDLER 
on the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
has been a real pleasure to serve with 
him, because cn all occasions he has been 


vitally interested in matters pertaining 
te the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. f one did not egrt I 
tor CHANDLER one 
where the Senator stood. He stood for 
the things which he believed to be right. 
All his efforts were valuable contribu- 
tions to the work of the committee. He 
attended its meetings, and was a very 
active member. He has always been in- 
terested in the youth of the Nation. The 
rrivate soldier at the front received his 
very careful consideration and attention. 
I know that every Member of the Senate 
wishes him Godspeed when he leaves. 
We hope that he may go forth to civil- 
ian life and serve the youth of this Na- 
tion as he has at all times attempted to 
serve the Nation through his 
the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting nominations of 
sundry postmasters, which was referred 


e with Sena 


always Knew exactly 


work in 


to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 
(For nominations this day received, 


see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 

FEDERAL LOAN 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John W. Snyder to 'e Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately no- 
tified of the confirmation of John W. 
Snyder, of Missouri, to be Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


ADMINISTRATION 











SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Caffrey to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Witn- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of James J. Caffrey to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for a term expiring June 5, 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be imme- 
diately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 


LT. GEN. EDMUND B. GREGORY, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have on the Executive Calendar the nom- 
ination of Edmund B. Gregory, the 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army, for promotion from major 
general to lieutenant general. It is a 
well-merited recognition of the amazing 
part that General Gregory has played in 
World War No. 2. 

No other quartermaster general in the 
more than 100 years that have passed 
since Congress created the Quartermas- 
ter Corps has ever encountered the prob- 
lems of supply which have faced General 
Gregory. His wartime predecessors en- 
countered only the problems induced by 
one-front war; clothing, food, and equip- 
ment suitable for one man was suitable 
for all. Our modern Army must be 
clothed and equipped to meet conditions 
induced by virtually every type of terrain 
and climate known to geographers. In 
addition, he has been confronted by 
manifold problems of distribution. In 
World War No. 1, scarcely 2,000,000 
Americans were overseas, requiring but 
one ocean’s sea lanes for transportation 
of sunnly; today, we have more tha 
5,000,000 fighting men scattered over the 
5 continents of the world and on many 
little-known islands, requiring the plan- 
ning and filling of supply lines sometimes 
as much as 12,000 miles long. 

It requires a vast amount of research, 
analysis, and study to provide the right 
supplies in the right amounts at the 
right time for So many men deployed in 
such a manner. Foreseeing the immen- 
sity of the task, General Gregory selected 
a few of the foremost people in science, 
business, and the professional field to aid 
him in both military and civilian capaci- 
ties. Thus, he created and trained an 
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organization that has performed an al- 
most unbelievable feat of supply. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Quartermaster 
Corps has procured, stored, and distrib- 
uted approximately $15,000,000,000 worth 
of food, clothing, and general supplies, 
involving about 70,000 individual items. 
I have ascertained that approximately 
one-half of this business was placed with 
small businesses and war plants. 

As an example of the extent of some 
of this business, I might mention that 
during the past 18 months alone, the 
Quartermaster Corps has provided ap- 
proximately 3,000,090,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, 500,090,000 gallons of Diesel oil, and 
200,000,900 gallons of lubricating oils for 
the tanks, trucks, and other ground mo- 
bile equipment of the Army. 

I should mention, too, that the Quar- 
termaster Corps is just as interested in 
maintenance and reclamation of mate- 
rial. Since Pearl Harbor, its hundreds 
of shops and depots have repaired and 
returned to use or to stocks for re-issue 
some $2,000,000,000 or more of property, 
thus eliminating new procurements in a 
like amount. 

Under General Gregory’s direction, the 
Quartermaster Corps has simplified and 
coordinated its policies and procedures, 
permitting tighter schedules to prohibit 
high stock levels or excesses of perishable 
products. 

These are examples of operations as 
well as the organization and administra- 
tion of procedures and policies. General 
Gregory directs an organization of a 
half-million military personnel, together 
with 75,000 civilians in the depots, repair 
shops, and other installations under his 
jurisdiction. General Gregory is not a 
man to demand utilization of facilities 
from others that he does not himself 
practice. In 1942, during the organiza- 
tion for the war effort, his own office 
consisted of some 4,500 employees. 
Through training programs and other 
means for the development of efficiency 
and good administration, his own office, 
which is responsible for the administra- 
tion and direction of all quartermaster 
operations, now functions with about 
2,900 employees, although the work load 
has more than doubled. 

For similar work and responsibilities 
in civilian endeavor, General Gregory 
could write his own ticket. But he has 
no such aspirations. This quiet, capable 
man wishes only to perform the best 
possible job in his chosen career and in 
the role into which he was cast at the 
beginning of the war. Some idea of what 
high military officials think of him is 
obtained from the fact that when his 
regular tour of duty of 4 years as Quar- 
termaster General was concluded last 
year, he was asked to continue in the 
job. The Nation owes him a debt of 
thanks for the capable way in which he 
has administered his part of the great 
Army supply program. In confirming 
his promotion to the higher rank, for 
which he is eminently qualified, we will 
in small measure pay part of that debt. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of all nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
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forthwith of all nominations confirmed 
today. ‘ 
RECESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as in Jegic. 
lative session, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to. 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; a. (at 4 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senora 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday 
April 26, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. — 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of Apri 
16), 1945: 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to b ‘. 
masters: 
ARIZONA 


Iva W. Hedworth, Winkelman, Ari 
place of M. W. Hand, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Martin A. Gassner, Alexander, Ark, Offic: 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
ILLINOIS 
Oscar Hayword Holman, Geff, Ill., in place 
of P. P. Simmons, transferred. 
Rollin M. Meisenbach, Pearl, Il., in plac 
of B. D. Sutter, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 
Glenn F. Hozendorf, Coral Ridge, Ky. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MICHIGAN 
Eldon 8S. G. Huber, Montrose, Mi 
Place of A. B. Beebe, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 


Alice Lucille Wood, Cass Lake, Min: 

place of A. G. Swindlehurst, retired. 
MISSOURI 

Raymond Nickles, Fair Play, Mo. in 
of Forrest Beason, transferred. 

Ruth J. Tate, Grain Valley, Ma., in place of 
C. H. Johnson, transferred. 

Hubert B. Brown, Slater, Mo., in place a 
Incumbent’s commission ex- ey 


J. C. Hains. ‘ 
pired June 23, 1942. . 
NEVADA : 

Nettie W. Wills, Goldfield, Nev., in pl E 
J. J. Noone, resigned. “ 
NEW MEXICO Bs 


Pearl Komfala, Gamerco, N. Mex., in } 
of E. N. Pitts, resigned. 
Meliton Struck, Ranches of Taos, N M* 
in place of Meliton Struck, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
William Trigg Music, Elk City, Okla 
place of T. R. Johnson, resigned. 
OREGON 
Donald R. Muth, Empire, Oreg., in pla: 
James Hinds, resigned. 
Harold M. Laws, Rogue River, Oreg 
place of G. M. Heath, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘ihe 
LeRoy S. Seymour, Dingmans Ferry, Pa., |! ry 
place of E. D. Hunt, resigned. 
D. Clyde Clapper, New Enterprise, Pa 
place of Ellis Walter, transferred. 
Manly C. Beebe, Pleasantville, Pa., in p! 
of V. G. Kingsley, resigned. 
William R. Cumpston, Waynesburg, Pa 
place of A. L. Moredock, removed. 
TENNESSEE e. 
Rosamond V. Earnest, Afton, Tenn. Offi 
became Presidental July 1, 1944. 
Mary A. Martin, Crab Orchard, Tenn. O!- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
VIRGINIA 
Jesse N. Cahoon, Clifton Forge, Va., in pl: 
of W. D. Bowles, removed. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
( Watkins, Seth, W. Va. Office became 
Pre vy 1, 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
reocutive nominations confirmed by 
the Sonate April 25 (legislative day of 
A 16), 1945: 
> LOAN ADMINISTRATION 
Federal Loan Ad- 


r PPAT 


J w. Snyder.to be 


TIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION 
J J. Caffrey to be a member for the 
r of the term expiring June 5, 1945. 
J. Caffrey to be a member for a term 
June 5, 1950. 
IN THE ARMY 
Y APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
TEE UNITED STATES 
To be generals 
George Smith Patton, Jr. 
Cou y Hicks Hodges 
To be lieutenant generals 
‘ nh Lawton Collins 
Oscar Wolv 


erton Griswold 
Lucius DuBignon Clay 
Geoffrey Keyes 
Edmund Bristol Gregory 


on Harris Walker 
I 1 Hicks Campbeil, 
Wade Hampton Haislip 
Eugene Reybold 


Jr. 


POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
William H. Vitatoe, Albany. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Stephen A. Boland, Andover. 
MISSOURI 
Ames, De Soto. 


Horace Walker 


OKLAHOM 
Cliford C. McIxown, Maud, 
VIRGINIA 
Cecile B. Thompson, Blairs. 
Ss Ella Kirkland, Bonny Blue, 
Edgar C. Michael, Brodnax. 
t 


Henry C. Humphrey, Trevilians. 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1915 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 


‘nar 


nard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
on Temple Memorial Presby- 


n Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
ed the following prayer: 
O God of infinite resources, we have 


iny needs which Thou alone canst sup- 
Always and everywhere we need 
in our weakness to sustain and 
pport us; in our strength to discipline 
in our sorrows to com- 
rt and encourage us. We need Thee to 
p us from pride when we are prosper- 
; Irom despair when we are in want; 
om bitterness when we are in distress. 
loday we are joining struggling and 
'-torn humanity in its prayers for Thy 
ial blessing upon those chosen rep- 
entatives who are now secking to or- 
11Ze the good will of the nations of the 
‘th for a lasting peace. May their 


ion of such a peace be so clear and 
mmanding that all the noblest desires 
thin their souls shall rise up with a 
ion 


to make it a blessed reality. 
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Answer their loftiest abpirations with 
Thy divine inspirat:c 

Grant us all a nobter skill in the art of 
mutual understanding and brotherly love 


and in finding for ] ay to 


on. 


mankine the w 
the more abundant life. Hear us in the 
name of the Christ to whose sovereignty 
we would yield curselves in glad and will- 
ing cyedience. Amen. 

The Journal of the prcececdirnes of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence cf 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the fcllowing title: 

H. R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses therecn, and eppoints 
Mr. JCHNSON of Colorado, Mr. HILu, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. AusTIN, Mr. 
Erinces, and Mr. Gurney to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in three instances and to include 
two editorials and one newspaper item. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD and include a statement sub- 
mitted by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads of 
the House. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 24. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a tribute to the late 
President Rocsevelt by a Negro pastor 
from his district. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorpD and include two question- 
naires 


COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point and to in- 
clude a brief announcement by the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no cbjection. 

SUPPLEMENT IV OF THE UNITED STATES CODE AND 

H.R. 2200, TO REVISE, CODIFY, AND ENACT INTO 

POSITIVE LAW TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED STATES 


CODE, ENTITLED “‘CRIMES AND CRIMINAL FRO=- 
CEDURE” 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 


of the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, I should like to announce that 
cumulative Supplement IV to the 1940 
edition of the United States Code is 
presently available. This supplement 
contains all the laws enacted up to the 
close of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
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Vre are ezetcful for tho eacneration ¥ hich 
ras >~+4 u 2 Wi ! 
wo have received { from the editorial staffs 


lishint Co. 
elso frcm the 


of the We: “t Pu end the Ed- 
werd meee Co. 
Gsvernment Printing Office. The sup- 
plement evailable approximately the 
same date as Supriement TiI was made 
, although it contains 
approxi eae E00 pares of text. 
The Membors’ quotas ‘of these supple- 
ments are placed to their credit in the 
folding rocm. 

hould also like to remind the mem- 


end 
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avaue 


mous-Consent Calendar of the bill (H. R. 


2209) to revise, codify, and enact into 
positive law titie 18 of the United Stat 
Cade, entitle ad “Crimes and Crimina 


” 


Procedure,” and to renew my suggestion 
that any ‘ae who has any questicn 
with respect to the suggested bill ccm- 
municate with the comm 1ittee chairman 
as secon as possible, as we hope to ask for 
action on the bill short ly. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARY, Mr. JAMES J. DELANEY, 
and Mr. MURDOCK asked and were 
given permission to extend their remarks 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
riven permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recerp on two subjects and in- 
clude in each an editorial. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ag and include an editorial. 

. HUBER asked and was given per- 
maaan to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial from 
the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Mr. GCRDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include two timely articles 
pertaining to the Polish question. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address by Hon. 

"red M. Vinson. 

ir. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a clipping from the 
Cleveland Press. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter addressed to 
Hon. Robert Patterson. 

Mr. TALSOT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and to include 
in the first an editorial and in the second 
a letter. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SHARP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include a speech by Hon. W. 
Kingsland Macy at the National Repub- 
lican Club in New York. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, and to in- 


clude in one an editorial from tne Time - 
Herald, and in another an editorial from 
the Oil City Derrick. 











mr 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
esked end was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial on the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a resolution adopted 
by the Republican conference yesterday. 

Mr. HCEVEN asked ana was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rercorp and include a resolution relat- 
ing to the Missouri Valley Authority. 

iir. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
FRecorp and include some short excerpts. 

Mr. LE COMPTE asked and was given 
permiscon to extend his remarks in the 


tccoxD and include a short original 
pcem., 
lir. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 


given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in one an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and in the other a statement 
by 

ing in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a clip- 
ping from one of the New York papers. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. M~. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrecorp and in- 
clude the proceedings of the Forum for 
Democracy on March 2, 1945. I have 
an estimate from the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the Recorp 
and wiil cost $442, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Tuere was no objection. 

GRANTING A FRANKING PRIVILEGE TO 
ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consiceration of the bill (S. 906) grant- 
ing a franking privilege to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, may I ask 
simply for the information of the House 
if this is a privilege similar to that we 
have granted to the widows of all Presi- 
dents? 

Mr. BURCH. A similar privilege has 
been granted to the widows of all our 
Precidents. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, as I understand it, this franking 
privilege applies only to her personal 
mail? 

Mr. BURCH. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter 
sent by the post by Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
under her written autograph signature, be 
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conveyed free of postage during her natural 
life. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after “signature”, insert “or 
facsimile thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 145 AND HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 39 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at any time 
next week it shail be in order to consider 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) pro- 
viding for membership of the United 
States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
39) to declare a governmental policy in 
relation to the apprehension and punish- 
ment of war criminals; and that there 
shall be not to exceed 1 hour’s debate on 
each, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand it, this is simply a pro- 
cedure bringing the two pieces of legisla- 
tion to the House and the Members are 
assured of their chance for both debate 
and amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
PILL, 1946—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 1984) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1984) “making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, Commissions, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 8, 9, 42, 46, 53, 55, and 62. 
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That the House recede from its a; 
ment to the amendments of the ; 
numbered 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 17 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, $0, 31, $2, 39 ; 
37, 28, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 52, 54, 56, 57 
and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Honee 
recede from its disagreement to the aimena- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said an 
ment insert “$2,162,257”; and the 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follow 
In lieu of the matter prcposed to be inserteg 
by said amendment insert: 

“No part of the appropriations herein med 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall | ed 
for the maintenance or establishment of more 
than four regional, field, or any other 
outside the District of Coiumbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
to the same with an amendment, as follows 
Restore the matter stricken out by i 
amendment, and in line 4, after the w 
“for” where it occurs the second time 
the following: “completing the work of"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the Hous: 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment. as follows 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said am 
ment insert “$271,651”; and the Senate as: 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the am: 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
to the same with an amendment, as fo!) 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said am 
ment insert “$17,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the H 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and ag: 
to the same with an amendment, as foll 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said ame 
ment insert “$20,000”; and the Senate ag 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the H» 
recede from its disagreement to the ame) 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and ¢ 
to the same with an amendment, as fol! 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said arne 
ment insert “$i0,250,000"; and the Se: 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the Ho 
recede from its disagreement to the aim 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and a 
to the same with an amendment, as follo\ 
In lieu of the sum prgposed by said ame! 
ment insert $2,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the Hi 
recede from its disagreement to the amen 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and ag! 
to the same with an amendment, as follov 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amenda- 
ment insert “$2,200,000; and the Sena 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amena- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and ag 
to the same with an amendment, as follo 
Restore the matter stricken out by s 
amendment amended to read as follow 
*. and expenditures by the Authority for suc) 
purpose sball be considered nonadministra- 
tive expenses and funds received from sii 
payments cr reimbursements may be usc 
only for the payment of all necessary es- 
penses of providing representatives of t 
Authority at the sites of non-Federal projec! 
or for administrative expenses of the Author- 
ity not in excess of the amount authori 








and the Senate agree to 


That the House 
the amend- 


numbered 51: 
disagreement to 






; he Senate numbered 51, and agree 

‘ with an amendment, as follows: 

I he sum proposed by said amend- 

4,109,000"; and the Senate 
e Same 

) 1bered 61: That the House 

n its aisagreement to the amend- 

e Senate numbered 61, and agree 

with an amendment, as follows: 

e matter stricken out by said 

amended to read as follows: 

: opriations contained in thi Ss Act, 

r expenses of travel shall be avail- 

ecifically authorized ky the head 

of { t vity or establishment concerned, 


{ ( es of attendance at meetings of 
( tions concerned with the function or 


{ for which the appropriation con- 
( ed is made: Provided, That there shall 
ble for such purpose during the 


f vear 1946 to each such agency or estab- 


] not to exceed 50 per centum of the 

ithorized for the same purpose for 
each such agency or establishment for the 
f 1 year 1945, except that in the case of 
the Veterans’ Administration the amount 


{ e for such purpose shall not exceed 
75 per centum of the amount authorized for 
t f 1 year 1945.” 
And the Senate agree to the same 
The mmittee 6f conference report in dis- 
ent amendments numbered 26, 29, 34, 
ind 66 


t b¢ 
C. A. WoopruMm, 
JOE HENDRICKS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
HENRY C. DworRsHAKk, 
N igers on the part of the House. 
KENNETH MCKELLar, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
WALLACE WHITE, 
C. WAYLAND Brooks 
agers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMEN 
anagers on the part of the House at 
ference on the disagreeing votes of 
Houses on amendments of the Sen- 
e bill (H. R. 1984) making appropri- 
for the Executive Office and sundry 
ndent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
} ns, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
t t the following statement in explana- 
t f the effect of the action agreed upon 


i recommended in the accompanying con- 
nee report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

N 1, 2 and 3, relating to the Bureau of 

Budget: Appropriates $2,162,257 for sal- 
and expenses, instead of $2,227,257, as 
} ed by the House and $2,004,532, as 
proposed by the Senate; provides $445,300, 
proposed by the House, for national de- 
Tense activities; and limits to four the num- 
of regional, field, or other office outside 
District of Columbia which may be main- 
i by the Bureau, instead of prohibiting 
ntenance of any such office, as pro- 
by the Senate. 

Restores the appropriation of $40,000 
American Commission for the Protec- 
nd Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
“Monuments in war as proposed by the 
souse, amended to provide that such appro- 
n shall be for all expenses necessary 
mpleting the work of the commis sion. 
5, and 7, relating to the Civil 
Commission: Appro priates $8,673 ,8% 





| A 


k 
No. 4 
areas, 


rt 





O2< 





ed by the Senate, instead of $9,512,520, 
posed by the Hcuse, for salaries and 
€s, and provides that not to exceed 
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$217,000 shall be availabie for 
binding, as proposed by 


of $236,270, « 


printing and 
the Senate, instead 
S proposed by the House; and 
appropriates $6,032,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $7,032,000, as sosed by 
the House, for les and expenses, national 
defense. 


pro} 


salar 


Nos. 8 and 9: Restores the authorization 
and appropriation for the purchase of not 
to exceed five passenger-carrying motor ve- 


ns Com- 


hicles by the F 


ederal Communicati« 
mission u 


osed by the H 






of the n of such au 
apprcpriation, as proposed by tl 


as p 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, re 
Federal Power Commission: St 
proposal of the House authorizirz 
chase of three automobiles 
$2,072,000 for salaries and expens 
not to exceed $1,315,991 shall be 
personal services in the District 
and not to exceed $20,000 for consul 
special counsel, as preposed by the Senate, 
instead of an apprcpriation of $2,159,C00, for 
Salaries and expenses, of which $1,300,000 
wculd have been available for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and not to 
exceed $10,000 for consultants and special 
counsel, as proposed by the House; and eap- 
propriates $48,000 for printing and binding, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $40,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

No. 15: Provides that not less than $171,673 
of the appropriation to the Federal Trade 





tants ¢ 





Commission for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for the enforcement of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 16: Appropri for salaries 


ates $271,651 
Office of the Administra 
Agency, instead of $250,000, 
and $293,302, as 


and expenses, 
Federal Works 
as proposed by the House 
proposed by the 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, 2¢ 








Senate. 
and 21, relating 
Federal 


to public 
Works 








works advance planning 
Agency: Inserts language changes pro- 
posed by the Senate “for carry out” the 


ions of title V of the War M aan n 
and Reconversion Act, and “to be i 
diately available”; appropriates $17,50 
for such purpose, insiead of $5,000,000 as 
proposed by the House, and $35,000 000, as 
proposed by the Senate; provides that not 
to exceed 3 percentum shall be available for 
administrative expenses, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 4 percentum, as proposed 
by the House; and authorizes the use of 
not to exceed $20,000 for travel expenses, in- 
stead of $10,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $30,000, as propesed by the Senate. 

Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30 and 31, relating 
to the Public Buildings Administration: Ap- 
propriates $1,335,710, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $1,347,890, as proposed by the 

Iouse, of which $638,540 shall be available 
for personal services in the District of Co- 


provis 








lumbia, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
cf $639,650, as proposed by the House, and 
not to exceed $513,500 for personal services 
in the field, as proposed by the Senate, in- 


stead of $522,700, as proposed by the House, 
in connection with general administrative 
expenses; appropriates $5,000,000 for repair, 
preservation and equipment, outside the 
District of Columbia, as proposed } 


by the 
Senate, instead of $6,500,000, as pr 





the House; strikes out the proposal of the 
House for the purchase of four automobil 
as proposed by the Senate, in connection 
with salaries and expenses, publ n 
and grounds in the District of C and 





such sali 


appropriates $25,495,000 for 
€ Senate 


expenses, as phongeserne by the 
of $26,495,000, as proposed by the House; 
the prope sal of the House for the 
onnection 





strixes out 
purchase of three automobiles in 


with the appropriation for salaries and ex- 
penses, public buildings and grounds outside 
the Disirict of Columbia, and appropriates 





$11,500,000 fcr such salaries and 


expenses, 
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as proposed by the Senate, instead of $12,- 
160,000, as pr« seers by the House 

Nos. 32 and 33, ting to the Public R 
Administrati hatha pur 
fifty automobiles, as p d by the Senate 








instead ree pr ed by the 
ites $2v,000,000 r the 
« ’ preposed 
c . A < k - 
IWos. 35 and 36: Strikes « he p ) l« 
the Hou to au le pul e cof a 
automobile for t A Office, 
as proposed by the Senai 
Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40 and 41, relating to the 


tate Commerce Commiissit 





administrative expenses 


not to exceed $2,483,000 may be u 


sonal services in the District of 
propcsed by the Senate, insiead of ¢ 
s P oposed by the House; 


$35 319 for valuation of 
a oposed by the Senate, ins : 
d by the House; and strikes ou 
the proposal of the House authorizing the 
purchase of thirty automobile 
by the Senate 
Nos. 42, 43 and 4 
the Administrator, 
Restores the House la 
so-called “one fund” \ 
the use of $400,000 for <alaries 
as proposed by the S 
ne sed by the Hous 
the Senate 





465, ¢ as propose 








i n; authorizes 
and expens¢ 
ad of $449 825 


as pri 














proposed by on 
authorizing the purcha ile 
Yo. 45: Authorizes the f 
salaries and expense in 
Bank Administratior - 
ate, instead of $7,502.5 prop i by > 
H ¢ 
Nos. 46, 47, and 48, rei e Fed l 
Hou y Administration: Restort he n- 
guage of the House authcrizing the so-called 
“one fund” provision; authorizes the use of 
$10,250,000 for salaries and expenses S l 
of $10,537,747, as proposed by the H e, and 
$10,090,000 proposed by the Senate; and 
authorizes the use of $2,500,C00 f payme! 
of losses, instead of 9,000, as ) d by 
t and $2,000,0C0 prcposed b 
and 50, relating l 
Authority f 
of } x 
al expenses, Insteac 
pl the House is 
proposed by the Senate pro- 
posal of the House relating to expenditure 
for representatives at sites of non-Federal 
projects, amended to specifically restrict tl 
use of funds so received for such purpose ot 
for administrative expenses not in e% f 


the amount authorized by the Congress 

No. 51: Appropriates $4,100,000 for salaries 
and expenses, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, instead of $4,134,500, as proposed | 


the House, and $4,017,250, as proposed by 



















Senate 

No. 52: Appropriates $1,054,061 pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $1,065,160, as 
propo ed by the House, for salaries and ex- 
penses, Smithsonian Institution 

No. 53: Appropriates $583,207, : pro- 
posed by the House, stead of $549,727 
proposed by the Se1 for salaries and ex- 
penses, National C y of A 

No. &4: Appropriates $823,410, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $914,900 pro- 
oa ed by the » House, fo ies and expe! 
Tariff Commission. 

No 55: Strikes out the proposal of ¢ - 
a oO appropriate $4,000,009 for ¢ 
of « tr of South H Wa- 
tau D 1 $3,009,000 t 1 < 
tion of zer mal 
rear Mob Alat ( 
1 Tennessee V Authority. 
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Nos. 56 and 57: Strikes out the proposal of 
the House authorizing the purchase of not 
to exceed three automobiles, as proposed by 
the Senate, in connection with the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Nos. 58 and 59: Appropriates $990,000,000 
to the Veterans’ Administration for national 
service life insurance, instead of $1,000,000,- 
000, as proposed by the House; and corrects 
the total of appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

No. 61: Restores the House provision relat- 
ine to attendance at meetings amended to 


restrict the use of such funds to 50 per 
centum of the amount authorized for 1945, 
except that 75 per centum of such amount 


may be used for such purpose by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

No. 62: Corrects subsection designation. 

No. 63: Provides that any officer or em- 
ployee who uses or authorizes use of Govern- 
ment automobile for other than official pur- 
poses shall be removed from office by the 
head of the department or establishment 
concerned, as proposed by the Senate, 


Amendments in disagreement 
Amendments reported in disagreement are 


as follows: 

No. 26: Relating to acceptance of a mural 
for installation in the United States Post 
Office Building at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment. 

No. 29: Relating to use of furniture now 
owned by United States in public buildings. 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment. 

No. 34: Placing certain restrictions on the 
use of funds for construction of the Inter- 
American Highway. The House managers 
will recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment. 

No. 60: Relating to the restoration of vet- 
erans to their former positions after dis- 
charge from service. The House managers 
will recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

No. 64: Relating to the filing of a report 
with the General Accounting Office in con- 
nection with exchange or sale of equipment, 
The House managers will recommend con- 
currence in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

No. 65: Granting of priorities to veterans 
in the matter of obtaining materials fcr 
building and repairs to dwelling hcuses to 
be occupied by them. The House managers 
will recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

No. 66: Correcting a section number. The 
House managers will recommend concurrence 
in the Senate amendment. 

C. A. WoopRUM 

JOE KENDRICKS 

GEORGE MAHON 

GEORGE ANDREWS 

R. B. WicGLESworRTH 

Henry C. DworRsHAK 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Jr, WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a unanimous conference 
report. I know of nothing contained in 
the report which is of a controversial 
nature. May I inquire if the gentleman 
form Massachusetts wishes any time on 
the conference report? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 
just a minute or two. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts L[Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad to state to the House that this 
bill in its final form is $173,000,000 under 
the budget estimates. There are one or 
two items that I would like to have seen 


I would like 
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further reduced had it been possible. 
As the gentleman from Virginia says, 
however, the report is a unanimous one 
and supported by the minority as well as 
the majority conferees. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 


to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the action which was taken in regard 
to the fund for the planning of post-war 
work, by which $17,500,000 is made avail- 
able to the Federal Works Agency for 
loans to States and their subdivisions 
for advance planning. 

In this connection, I would like to ex- 
press the hope that the Federal Works 
Agency, in working out plans with the 
States on postwar work, will give special 
consideration to the planning of com- 
munity hospitals in the hope that the 
postwar work program will be of the 
utmost benefit to returning veterans and 
to the various communities and the Na- 
tion. Without question, the United 
States is going to do more to promote 
national good health in the future than 
it has in the past. I do not refer to 
what is called socialized medicine; I 
refer to what is known as preventive 
medicine. There is a growing demand 
for clinical examinations and for hos- 
pital facilities. Our national postwar 
public-works planning should be geared 
into this demand. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp rel- 
ative to a very unusual procedure of a 
Federal agency with reference to the 
funds appropriated in this appropriation 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of an excellent town in my congres- 
sional district are greatly disturbed, in 
fact outraged, over the general opinicn 
that a very unusual procedure has been 
indulged in by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, for which appropriation is 
made in this bill. They object to such 
handling of any matter, but particularly 
one connected with the war effort. 
While not thoroughly familiar with all 
of the circumstances, the information 
I have gained from these very reputable 
citizens and trom the Commissioner of 
the Federal! Housing Administration very 
much inclines me to believe they are 
correct. If this is true, it is one of the 
most damnable occurrences which has 
come to my attention since I entered 
Congress. So much so that I regard it 
as the duty of all honorable people, 
whether in representative capacities or 
not, to prevent its repetition. 

Toward that end I have passed on the 
request for a full and complete top-to- 
bottom investigation of this transaction 
with the chips being permitted to fall 
where they may. If the report indicates 
that such a real investigation has oc- 
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curred, the matter will conclude insofoy 
as I am concerned, regardless of its no. 
ture. However, I have numerous jna:. 
cations that such may not occur. My 
11 years’ experience as an Examiner oj 
Accounts for the State of Alabama, duyy- 
ing the latter half of which much work 
of an investigatory nature was dore 
qualifies me, I think, not only to ob 
suspicious occurrences and know how ty 
investigate them, all of which informa. 
tion and suggestions I have pussed o 
to the Agency, but to evaluate a reno) 
on such an investigation. Therefore 
after studying whatever report I receive. 
I conclude that a whitewash has hay 
pened, which I naturaliy very much hope 
will not occur, my belief in the correct- 
ness of this conclusion will prompt me 
to wish to pursue the matter furth 
In this event, I shall request permission 
of the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum], to appear before 
his subcommittee when next an appro- 
priation for the Federal Housing Adq- 
ministration is under consideration and 
shall probably also request him to vield 
me sufficient time to lay all of the facts 
before the House when the next bil! which 
appropriates funds far this Acency 
reaches the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous qui 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered 

The conference report was agreed io 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: On page 22 
line 11, after the word “buildings”, 
“Provided further, That the Commiss 
of Public Buildings may, in his diser 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
deem to be in the public interest, with 
approval of the Federal Works Administrator 


accept on behalf of the United States for in- 


stallation in the United States Post Of 
Euilding at Kennebunkport, Maine, a mu: 
contributed by public-spirited citizens « 
town of Kennebunkport, Maine, depicti 
historically, the shipbuilding and seafa:: 
activities of that community.” 


Mr. 


WCODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, I move that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment 


of the Senate No. 26 and concur in the 


same, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repor! 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 29: On page 
line 13, insert the following: “Provided, T) 
all furniture now owned by the United Sta‘ 
in other public buildings or in buildi 
rented by the United States shall be us 
so far as practicable, whether or not it « 
responds with the present regulation pi 
for furniture.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. M 
Speaker, I move that the House rece: 
from its disagreement to the amendmen 
of the Senate No. 29, and concur in tii 
same, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repo! 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: On page 2! 
line 17, after the word “expended,” ins 
the following: “Provided, That no part « 


) 
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p 1 fill 1 per- 
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i has been certified by the Civil 


ies Of his former position and 


restored thereto 


WCODRUM of Virg 
I move that the House ri 
disagreement to the Senate 
nt No. 60 and agree to the same 

amendment. 

Clerk read as follows: 

Vi ppuM of rginia move that the 
le from its disagreement to the 
of the Senate No. 60 and agree 
amendn 
natter inserted by 


ant as follow 


aid amend- 








rt the f{ 1g 
7. No part of any ay n 
thi shall be availal to 
y of person filling a posi- 
na nporary position, for- 
1 by an employee who has left to 


med forces of the United States 
completed his period 


ry or naval service and |! 
( fter | release from such 
from hospitalization continuil 
é ra period of 1 m¢ than 





| and h been ce 
Service Commi ! ill quali- 
e duties of his former posi- 
l been re red er + 79 


motion was agreed to 
-EAKER. The Clerk will report 
imendment in disagreement 

Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 5, after 
herefor’, insert “Provided, That 
ion carried out under the au- 

Ol this section shall be evidenced in 
id a copy filed with the General 

Office.” 
WOODRUM . 
I move that the House recede 
5s disagreement to the Senate 
ment No. 64 and agree to the 
an amendment. 

Clerk read as follows: 

Wooprum of Virginia moves that the 

cece from its disagreement to the 
of the Senate No. 64 and agree 
with an amendment as follows: 

1 ol the matter inserted by said amend- 


of Virs 





same 
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Mrs. ROGERS of M: chusetts. Mr. 
Sreal will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRU! M of Virginia. I yield 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me that that is an extremely 
wise provision. I am very glad it is in 
the bill. I would like to osk the gen- 
tleman if he does not think would be 
helpful if the Veterans’ 
ration was a department of veterans 
affairs, with a Cabinet head, in order 
that matters so nece ry for the vet- 
erans may be taken up at Cabinet meet- 
The heed of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should sit in with the 
President and Cal 
Every department in the Government has 
and will have something to do with vet- 


Adminis- 


ines 


jinet at all meetings. 





ereans. you have an out-moded 
a out-moded procedure, red tape 
ntiquated processes all around, I think 


the only solution will be a departme! 
of ve terans’ affair with a Cabinet head. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I will 
say to the gentlewoman I am one of the 
mbers of the House v ] 


Veterans’ Administration, while it has a 
V 
C 





ry stupendous task to deal with, espe- 
iallv in the coming months when a great 
number of veterans \ be returning, is 


make anv ¢ inge in 
fe ROGERS of Ma husetts. I 
ild like to say to th ntleman that 
the abuse hat undoubtedly have crept 


into the Veterans’ Administration and 
the care of veterans could be obviated 
if you had a department that was strong 
enough in Washington. 














I cou! 
d 
( ) 
a 
| l 
Cabinet j that . 
stead of having a fine, spiendid ab - 
ministrator lil G l 
Hines, we wot ical € . 
inet officer, 1 f ) 
in the wr 
is just my opinion. 
M RS of M huseits. I 
seems to me it would be ju 
to say tl Army not } 
becal that has a C: ( ¢ ( 
I 5 D Urur li 
I WOODRUM of \ 
] ¢ nerals and admirs i d 
at NAV ana tn — 
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let t m run tl snowy i I 
would not | true in e ¢ of 
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Mrs. ROGIRS of Massachusett I 
think the saine would be done in the * 





( It is going to be 
the most important depariment in 
United States Governmen We C2r- 
tainly owe these men whe are ¢ 





back everything ie have. 

Mr. WOODRUM ! 
we are being very liberal with them 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
not agree with that. They are getiing 
very slow attention. TI 
sonnel. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
yentleman yield? 

Ir. WOCDRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. hed e are now going 
through an investigation of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Id; ire say there is not a 
department of this Government, taken 
as a whole, that is b 
the Veterans’ Administration, 

When our committee mects tomorrow 
we are going to start in hearing those 

embers of Congress who have been to 

the e various hospitals and 
them, then we are going to take other 
witnesses. We are going tot } 
tom, and whatever injust 
irrecularities we find we are going to 
try to correct. But I want to say I thor- 
oughly disagree with the statement that 
cur veterans are 


ting proper care due to shortage of per- 


rae 


tter operated 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. M 
Ss k will the ntleman yield? 

Mr. WCODRUM of Vi S oJ 1 

M ROGERS \< M 1 
Canada has a Department of V ! 
Affairs or a similar department. General 
Hines | tated that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministré is 14,000 short in personnel. 
If it was headed by a Cabinet officer and 
he had a strong 0 ganization here in 


Washington that would not happen. 7 
my mind it is inexcusable that the veter- 


compensation, widows trying to get their 











insurance. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does not have the personnel, and 
General Hines and his staff agree 100 
percent in the statement that it does 
not have the personnel to take care 
of these veterans promptly. The abuses 
in the hospitals were brought about to my 
mind - largely through a _ shortage of 
nurses and a shortage of doctors. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Icannot 
understand how putting somebody in the 
Cabinet would get more nurses for the 
veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then you would have a man there who 
would fight for the veterans’ interests 
and secure the unnecessary personnel in 
less important bureaus here in Washing- 
ton, and put those in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. A Cabi- 
net officer would not get nurses to go to 
work for the Veterans’ Administration. 
This House passed a bill recently which, 
if enacted, would remedy the nurse situ- 
ation. 

Mrs. 
How? 

Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. It passed 
the House, but it has not passed the other 
body. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
would it remedy the situation? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. By 

rafting nurses. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Oh, 
not for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
could be drafted for the use of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
That was not agreed to in either the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If that 
bill becomes a law, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will get its share of the nurses; 
we can count on that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I beg 
the geentleman’s pardon, but the amend- 
ment suggested by General Hines was 
not aecepted in either the House or the 
Senate. All the House bill did was to 
defer the Army’s drafting nurses from 
the Veterans’ Administration if General 
Hines ob The draft would take 
additional civilian nurses, who might go 
into the Veterans’ Administration if there 
were more inducements. 


ROGERS of Massachusetts. 


How 


jected 





Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say that [ 
thorcuchly agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia that whatever is wrong 
in the \ rans’ Administration could not 





be cured by pulting the head of the Vet- 
erens’ Administration in the Cabinet. 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. You 
would be building up a top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy; just whet you do not want. 
Mr. RANKIN. In my opinion, it would 
just result in a top-heavy bureaucracy. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Specker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits. 
There is something very wrong with the 
present set-up. 

Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
L 


he ccouaterence report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 

the first amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Amendment No. 66. Page 177, line 1, 
strike out “215” and insert “216” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 66 and concur in the 
same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the motions on the conference re- 
port were agreed to was laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1946 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER |. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the Managers may be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1,9 10, 15, 18, 27, 28, 30, 34, 
44,45 46, and 53. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, and 48 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $1,730,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $906,990”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,888,589"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$2,662,708’; and the Senate 


agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the Ho) Ase 
recede from its disagreement to the emen- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, anu 
to the same with an amendment as ¢ 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
ment insert “$27,500”; and the Senate 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the Hoy 
recede from its disagreement to the am 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, anq ; 
to the same with an amendment as fo! 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said any 
ment insert “$42,500”; and the Senats 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the H 
recede from its disagreement to the am, 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, a; 
to the same with an amendment as fo) 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said ame; 
ment insert “$7,206,208”; and the Sep: 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the } 
recede from its disagreement to the any 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$445,500”; and the Senate avree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the Houce 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and avree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$2,298,300; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and avree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $16,649,100"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 
“and no loan, excepting those to eligible vet- 
erans, shall be made in an amount er 


than 15 per centum above the census 
value of the average farm unit of thirty acres 
and more in the county, parish, or lk 

where the purchase is made, as determined 


by the 1940 farm census”; and the § 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the Hou 
recede from its disagreement to the ar 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
to the same with an amendment as f 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,200,000"; and the S&S 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the an 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
to the same with an amendment as fo! 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said : 
ment insert ‘$80,000,000; and the 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report i : 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 2 
26, 42, and 59. 

M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L, WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
H. Cart ANDERSEN (except 
as to amendment 33), 
WALT Horan, 
Managers on the part of the Hot 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
M. E. TYDINGs, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 
rs on the part of the House at 

on the disagreeing votes of 
s on the amendments of the 
bill (H. R. 2689) making appro- 
he Department of Agriculture 
year ending June 30, 1946, and 
submit the following 
jlanation of the effect of the 
up n and recommended in 





LS, ALLOCATIONS, ETC 





mendments relate to totals, 
( as they have been adjusted 
1 of the conferees on other 
N >, 7, 13, 14, 28, and 30. 
OF THE SECRETARY 
Nos. 1 and 2, penalty mail: 


$3,238,740 as proposed by the 
d of $3,418,670 as proposed by 
for penalty mail fund for the 
s a whole; and earmark $30,000 
funds of the Commodity 
for penalty mail 
yate, instead of $27,000 as 
House, 
OF THE SOLICITOR 
t No. 4, salaries and expenses: 
1,730,000, instead of $1,680,000 
by the House, and $1,808,500 as 


the senate. 


} e 





as pro- 





OFFICE OF 

No. 6, salaries and expenses: 
es $453,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
d of $450,000 as proposed by the 


INFORMATION 


OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
nent No. 8, economic investigatior 


the increase of $100,000 proposed by 


ment No. 9, crop and livestock esti- 
inates the Senate increase of 
farm wage statistics, 
OF ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
iment No. 10, construction of build- 
the House provision, stricken 
e Senate, providing that the total 
sting more than $2,500 
be within the limits of the esti- 
d and approved therefor. 


u unes ¢ 


( CE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
No. 11, Bankhead-Jones Act 
\ppropriate $2,663,708, instead of 
708 3 proposed by the House and 

) as proposed by the Senate. 
ment No. 12, Alaska station: Appro- 





17,500, instead of 8: 


,200 as proposed 
House and $32,500 as proposed by the 
AU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
tment No. 15, animal husbandry: 
es the Senate increase of $15,000. 
BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 
ndment No. 16, cattle-breeding inves- 
Retains the Senate increase of 
\U OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
iment No. 17, field crops: Retains 
e increase of $12,500 for develop- 
sses for growth in the piney woods 
of the South. 
endment No. 18, forest diseases: Elimi- 
Senate increase of $10,000 for in- 
ns of little leaf disease of southern 


AND 


idment No, 19, agricultural engineer- 
The Senate provided an increase of 
000 for studies of farm structures and 
$25,000 for development of farm uses for 
ricity. The conference agreement pro- 
in increase of $112,500, in lieu of the 
te increases, to be allocated between the 
projects within the discretion of the 
rtment, 


BUREAU OF CNTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 

Amendment No. 20, insect investigations: 
Retains the Senate increases of $12,900 for 
spruce budworm control work and of $20,000 
for investigations on the phloem necrosis of 
elms. These inc: provide a total 








of $75,000 for work on the spruce budworm 
and of $31,000 for work « phlicem 
necrosis of elms h particular reference to 
insect vectors the disease A companion 
item, totaling $ 570, was provided in the bill 
as it passed the House for inves itions of 


the diseases of the elm tree under ‘ 


n the 














I t dis- 
eases” in the Bureau of P! Indu 7.2 ‘ 
and Agricultural Engineerin 

Amendment I } t dis- 
ease contr f 7 ) 
il id of ©35,00( i ( nate 
for phony peac n disease 
eradication; a f $10,000, it d of 
$20,000 as proposed by the Senate, for Japa- 
nese beetle control work; and an increase of 
$35,000, instead of $100,C00 as proposed by 


the Senate, for 
the gypsy moth. 


prevention of the spread ol 


FOREST SERVIC 


Amendment No. 23, national fore 
tion and management: Provides ir 
$200,C00 for ¢ ial photograp 
of national forests, ins 400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and of $100,000 for re- 
seeding in the national forests, instead of 
$250,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25, i 
Retains the Senate increase of $12,500 for de- 
velopment of grasses for growth in the piney 
woods section of the South. 


creases of 


y and mapping 





tead of 





range investigations 





FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

Amendment No. 27, forest development 
roads and trails: Appropriates $4,418,778 as 
proposed by the House, instead of $7,418,778 
as proposed by the Senate 

Amendment No. 29, forest highways: Re- 
tains the Senate provision making the appro- 
priation of $1,500,000, provided by the House 
for maintenance of forest highways, avail- 
able for reconstruction of such high- 
Ways. 

Amendments Nos. 31 


} 
aiso 


and 32, construction 


of buildings: Retain the Senate provision 
fixing a maximum of $10,000 for the cost of 
any buildings erected, purchased, or acquired 


the House. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


instead of $7,509 as proposed by 


Amendment No. 33, administration and en- 
forcement of War Food Order 79 relating to 
fluid milk and cream sale App! 
$1,350,000, as proposed by the Senate 

Amendment No. 34, agricultural wage 
stabilization: Eliminates the Senate provi- 
sion that no part of the appropriation under 
this head shall be used fot icultural wage 
stabilization with respect to any commodity, 
unless, “where the producers of a number of 
commodities compete for labor, a majority 
of such competing producers considered as a 
group” within the area affected participating 
in a referendum or meeting heid for that pur- 
pose request the intervention of the Admin- 
istrator of the War Food Administration. 





COMMODITY CREDIT COR! 
Amendment No. 35, salaries and adminis- 
trative expenses: Authorizes $6,565,000 of 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for administrative ex} as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $6,562,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 36, nonadministrative ex- 
penses: Eliminates the House 
stricken out by the Senate 
penditures for nonadministrative expenses to 
$1,600,000. 

CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES (AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
AGENCY PROGRAM) 

Amendments Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41: 
Provide a total of $313,000,000 for the pro- 
gram, aS proposed by the Senate, instead 


of $300,000,000 as proposed by the House; 





enses 
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and authorizes a total for Iminist: 
expenses of $22,911,200 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $21,911,200 as prop by 
the House, out of which $ 62,1 3 may | 
ended at the State and national 1 i 
the Senate, instead of €5.- 
sed by e Hot T . 
; provided by the I ise 12.- 
Ol gras s and ] L € a 
l he Max pl m re 
unchnal 
I ik NG E ICE 
Amenc nt I i3, n et 1 
Re ns the & l I Sé oI § i 
é t I Oo est 
I M t nd of 1.700 r o1 f 
the « ( spe Florida citr 
LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL | I T 


ré 1 
proposed 1 









rural rel - 
t n loa veteran s shall be € prei- 
erence.” 
FARM TENANCY 
Amendn No t7 ( nist f 
} es: Appropriates $2.500.000 ! 
by the & e, instead « $2 I - 
posed | the Hou 
Amendment No. 48, loans: Provide - 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $40,000,000 as proposed by the H 
Amendment No. 49, limitat 1 on farm 
icy loans: Strikes out the followi 
ision inserted by the Senat i 














which sum shall not be used for m:; 
loans under the terms of said act for the 
purchase of farms of greater value than th 
average efficient farm management unit 
determined by the Secretary, in the county, 
parish, or locality in which such pur e 
may be made”, and inserts in lieu tl { 
the following: “and no n, excepting é 
to eligible veterans hall be r 

mou eater than 15 percentum above 

us valt of the : race f I 0 
ic! I Ir re in c u 

] ] where the puri s nad de- 
ter ed by the 1940 farm censt 

RURAL ELI FICATION ADMINI 

Amendment No. 51 i es and ¢€ ¢ 
Appropriates $3,200,00¢ ead of 5 ) 
is proposed by the House d 3 
propos by the Senate 

Amendment No. 52, loans: Provides $&0.- 
000,000, instead of $60,000,000 as propose Db 
the House and $125,0C0,000 as } I i t 
the Senate 

Amendment No. 53: Eliminates the Ser é 
provision that $35,000,000 of f - 
vided for Rural Electrification Adn tra- 
tion loar hall be imme tely k 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The manage ( e } f H 
rer t the ft ame I = 

creeme! 

Amend: t No. 3, pe mail, C - 
modity Credit Corpor It eases j 
$12,000 the amount authorized for penalt 
mail for said ¢ 1 it e First S - 
plemental Appr n Act, 1945 e 
fis« vear 1945 } ers o1! e } t 
of the House will move to recede and con- 
cur 

Amendment No. 22, limitation on salaries 


in the District of Columbia, Forest Service 











The motion of the manage on tl } of 
the House will be ay e to the 
of the House on oth nate ne ¢ S 
under the Forest Se 

Amendment No forest mal 
The Senate has p led the f 


creases, 
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- Reforesting strip-mining areas__--- $50, 000 


Experimentation, anthracite region. 25,000 
Watershed protection and develop- 
ment, western areas._.....-._... 75, 000 


Experimental forests, Southeast__.. 300, 000 

The managers on the part of the House 
will move to insist. 

Amendment No. 26, forest products: The 
Senate amendment appropriates $1,228,900, 
instead of $1,001,380 as proposed by the 
House. The managers on the part of the 
House will move to insist 

Amenument No. 42, Triple-A farm pro- 
gram for 1946: The Senate amendment pro- 
vides that the total expenditures under 
such program shall not exceed $300,000,000. 
The managers on the part of the House will 
move to recede and concur, 

Amendment No. 50, relating to the appro- 
priation for “Water conservation and utili- 
zation projects” under the Case-Wheeler 
Act: The Senate amendment makes the ap- 
propriation available for the construction 
and alteration of farm and other buildings 
and roads for the use of project occupants on 
any lands within the boundaries of water 
conservation and utilization projects. The 
manegers on the part of the House will move 
to insist. 

M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, 
H. Cart ANDERSEN 
(except as to Amendment 33), 
WALT HORAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report will bring about, if it is 
approved by the two legislative bodies 
concerned, a reduction of $82 293,007 be- 
low the amounts carried in the bill for 
appropriations, reappropriations, au- 
thorizations from corporation funds for 
administrative expenses, and loan au- 
thorizations as the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, and $83,335,530 below the amount 
which was recommended by the Budget, 
provided motions to be offered by the 
House conferees on amendments still in 
disagreement are approved. 

The Senate, in the consideration of 
this bill added $128,794.827 to the total 
sum involved of appropriations, reappro- 
priations, and loan authorizations. Iam 
not undertaking at this time to distin- 
guish between appropriations and loan 
authorizations, bec ause I feel that there 
is no substantial difference, the result 
being the same whether the money is 
dire ctly appropriated or whether loans 
are authorized from the Reconstruction 
Pina .nce Corporation for expenditures. 

The total amount which will be car- 
ried in the bill, if the conference report 
is agreed to and if the motions which 
will be offered on the part of the House 
conferees are approved, is $892,648,.232, 
as against the Budget estimate of $976,- 
651.282 and as against the appropriations 
carried in the Senate bill, which are, as 
I have said, approximately $129,000,000 
in excess of the House figures. The 
House totals were $846,813,932. 

I believe that if the consideration of 
the bill is concluded in the way which is 
being recommended by your House con- 
. rees, we will have brought about the 

nactment of one of the best agricul- 
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tural appropriation bills which has ever 
been enacted by the Congress during my 
period of service on this committee. I 
believe that the action taken by the 
House in the initial consideration of this 
bill, in adopting a rule, under which ap- 
propriations of the type which have 
ordinarily been made by the Congress 
but which are not authorized by law 
might be considered in the House with- 
out awaiting Senate action, has resulted 
in our being able to get this bill through 
during the latter days of April, when it 
1as been the custom heretofore to wait 
until the last of June before it was 
finally enacted, and has also resulted in 
bringing about a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the total amount of money made 
available by the bill. I think the House 
will probabiy not be interested in my 
undertaking to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the contents of the conference 
report, which has been printed in the 
Recorp and with which you are all fa- 
miliar. So unless there are some ques- 
tions that you desire to ask me at this 
time, I shall yield some time to some 
gentlemen who, I understand, desire to 
discuss some features of the conference 
renort, and conclude my own remarks. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
state to the House at this time my com- 
plete approval of the method by which 
the gentleman from Georgia has con- 
ducted not only the hearings, but also 
the conference in connection with this 
bill. I have found him very fair 
throughout, and even though we dis- 
agreed preliminary in regard to the 
waiving of points of order, I hope never 
to have the occasion of serving under a 
better chairman. 

Mr. TARVER. 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that 
under the heading of “Rural electrifica- 
tion” the amount of $30,000,000 is pro- 
vided instead of $60,000,000 as carried 
in the House bill, and $125,000.000 in 
the Senate bill, for loans for Rural Elec- 
trification during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. TARVER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Senate raised this 
item from $69,000,000 to $125,000,000. 
Presuming that the war in Europe is 
rapidly drawing to an end, as we all 
hope, there will be available material 
that would absorb a great deal more 
money than the amount provided here. 
Since this money is not to be expended, 
or even loaned, unless the materials are 
made available, I am just wondering 
why the committee did not give us at 
least the amount the Senate provided, 
namely, $125,000,000. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman will 
remember that he advanced a similar 
argument in the consideration of the 
bill in the House, offering one amend- 
ment to increase the amount to $150,- 
000,000 and then another to increase it 
to $100,000,000, and that the House dis- 


I thank the gentle- 


will the 
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agreed with the gentleman and decideg 
that $60,000,000 would be suflic for 
the next fiscal year under conc): 
insofar as we could anticipate thein. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the con. 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yielq 
myself 4 additional minutes. 


The House conferees have agreed to 
$20,000.000 more than was approved by 
the House. Certainly it is not within 
our province to insist that the re 
amount of the Senate addition { 


A 


be agreed to, notwithstanding the aiti- 
tude taken by the House on the con- 
sideration of the bill which was that 
$€0 000.000 would be sufficient. 

May I say to the gentleman, as I s 


when the bill passed the House, he is not 
more interested in rural electrification 
than I am, nor in the provision of suff- 
cient funds for its reasonable activities 


than I am, but the provision of f s 
largely in excess of any reason an- 
ticipated needs is not a Service to rural 
electrification nor to the n 
farmer. If conditions should arise under 
which more money can be wisely ex- 
pended than is authorized by this bill, I 
would be among the first to urge that the 
additional funds so made nec ry be 
provided, 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact thot the 
Rural’ Electrification Administration 
asked for $150,000,000 and the Budget 
recommended it? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes, that is true. but 
at the same time our committee hod evi- 


dence on the subject, evidence which in- 
dicated that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has already allocated 


$111,000,000 which it has been unab 
expend; that of the $22,000,000 allocated 
during the present fiscal year it has spent 
only slightly in excess of $2,000,000: so 
we could not go along under that evi- 
dence with the insistence of the ventie- 
man and others that the sky should be 
the limit and that all of the money as*ed 
for should be provided whether its 
thorization is justified or not. 

The question was discussed by the en- 
tleman and myself when the bill 
pending in the House, and it seem 
me that no good purpose would be served 
by further discussion at this time. HH 
ever, if the gentleman desires, I will vit 
to him further. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to say t 
if the war closes in Europe, materia! 
be made available immediately, 
my opinion even the $150,000,000 re 
mended by the Bureau of the Budge? will 
not be sufficient to meet the demand 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman {- 
vanced that opinion upon the con: - 
ation of the bill in the House, and | 
House disagreed with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
RAY], 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. M 
Speaker, the only reason I am as! 
for this time is that I want to point ' 
in connection with section 33 Ut! 
$1,300,000 is provided to the War FI 
Administration to ration milk a 
cream. There are two points invol 
when we make this appropriation. 7 
first one is that it might be interpr¢ 
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re losing faith in the O. P. A.; ~~ mittee on Agriculture, which committee The Kokomo Tribune, daily paper, and 


os 


words, that the O. P. A. is not is supposed to be looking after these WKMO, local r: 
of rationing cream and milk. agricultural matters. cized the matter. 
nd is that the rationing of milk Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- When I received the samples from ¢] 
m is to have a different rationing mainder of my time. milk dump, I took one srecimen to 
in is provided for butter, cheese, Mr. TARVER. Mr. Sveaker, I yield 5 Food and Drug Administ: 1 
.porated milk. Wisconsin pro- minutes to the gentleman from Indiana other to the laboratories of G 1 


bout one-eighth of the milk of [Mr. Harness}. University for analysis. The 











UL 
mn, and $0 percent of the Wis- Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. _ the responsible local offici 5 
nilk goes into the manufacture of Speaker, may I call to the attention of | millx hed been ti t -d 
ducts. Although we have com-_ the House a reiatively trivial example of for human consump la 
1d had quite a few arguments administrative waste, bungling, and in- Members of this body, par ‘ 
O. P. A., we have not stopped’ efiiciency; but an example which, nohe- who are of the spe 1 « a 
the cows. Wisconsin has pro-_ theless, gives us a key to the peculiar’ mittee of the > War Food I 5 
irly a third of the condensed puzzle as to why this, the richest and egtine Committee to examine thi un- 
er half the cheese, and over a most productive Nation in the world, is quyesitionably authentic analyses: and to 


1e powdered whole milk of the confronted with a critical shortage of es- yote well that both have found the speci- 
These are all war foods. They sential foods. men submitted pure, wholesom nd 
i have had more consideration than With the greatest potential and actual = cafe for human consumption. I do 


ive ever had. Cream and milk dairy production that the world has ever 


know where or how the Comm y 
have been rationed when the Known right here in this country, Ameri- Credit Corporation had t milk exam- 
actured dairy products were sub- can housewives for the past 3 years have ined; but Iam certainty will ) ent 
o rationing. Why should we ap- found it increasingly difficult to provide the findings of the two un yeachaple 

unds to the War Food Admin-  butier, cheese, evaporated milk, and guythorities which I consulted in tl 
1 to ration milk and cream and other processed milk products for their instance over the findings of 
other funds for the O. P. A. to family tables. The explanations for the  jgnhoratory in this count: 





butter, cheese, and evaporated increasing shortages of dairy products Bas 
have been many. Our armed forces have my own inves 
re evidently showing alack of ap- Yequired tremendous quantities of these esponsible jals 
n of what the O. P. A. has tried Products. Lend-lease shipmenis to our Credit Corporation 
With all its criticism, I claim ilies have taken another tremendous 
one a pretty gocd job. It has re- ‘lice of our domestic production. The spoiled. Certainiy some of this milk 
plenty of criticism for things the ‘Story has it that even though our dairy pocsibly all of it, was absolutely pure 
i Administration has done. The industry is delivering these products in and wholesome—even after it had b 
Administration has done just an all-time high volume, there is still only dumped and fire de 


unwise things as far as milk pro- a little left for our home civilian mar- Ido not impuen the motiv: e 


ai JUST t fMOoulves L 


ing my opinion upon the results of 
ions, I 





in declaring this entire lot of milk 





1 is concerned in this country as kets. . ; , eign responsible C. Cc C. cfiicials in this 
e O. P. A. I just do not believe it Remembering these official explana-  jnctance, even though the circumsian 

d policy to take an industry and tions, I ask my colleagues to « xamine the indicate that th "y were merely seel 

he responsibility between two [im containers I have here before me, 4) eacy way to write off earlier n 
mental agencies at this late hour. and to read careiully the official and au- Let us assume for 1 inute that 


Lik and cream are to be rationed tentic anaiyses of “¢ oe os aad can © 

> y . viaea at my reques yy the Food ant . : : 
“milk dealer, the milk dealer will a we tee senor oy 3 yea - was spoiled and useless as human food. 
ling the poopie who are and who oe ir oeaga nes yg heal ges Be taser x The report from B. Soleau, Assistant 


om Stora > 5B 


La ini se on anc , ) Wiel a 
to have milk andcream. Dovoyu 4@ministration, and by Dr. Michael 


t} Sullivan, Georgetov Jniversity. This cP 
he milk dealer or do you want a Sullivan, Ge ‘own Unive “hi on eS &. 





mental agency rationing foods? €Vidence I offer in support of the fol- onnealin : , = thi 05 
products are to be rationed, all JOWing amazing story about a sinzie cases of milk n ) . 
y products should be rationed ess siggy of bureaucratic waste and a te : co conical’ ; 
agency f this administratio unsiuns. Ty? + e es ] - ‘ , 
to as sales Gs eaaeaeomeete tee Ten days ago in a ome city of — th t Fern wp : oe n ri 123. 1944 
this legislation, let them do so. Kc mo, Ind., ofticials of the Commodity na ioe ae i, ar aaa cy ‘ apes els 
H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr.Speak- Credit Corporation, now operating under ne ti destroved a total of 
the gentleman yield? the War Food Administration, undertook = PIC" cal See ae Meee ee 
URRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to ~ a eae captive eg cry ti paseo ~ total 1 a ot ve | ino tel on 4 i 
ntleman from Minnesota. — ome 1268 case containil g 6, 144 14- ace ema si parsing 1 a a 1 ca 
:. (, see. wm So cs cs ces; anit aes at ee ee ae 
; oo eee eee | amen als merely hauled this canned e2cn of you Wii check in own D i 
in my opinion, the gentleman ; 


milk from the warchouse, dumped it on holds, and with h 
consin [Mr. Murray] is the out- ' 





ae vacant ground within the city limits, and abo ut the civilian supply of « ! 
y authority in the House of Rep- attempted to burn it, cases, cans, and milk, for I know you wil 
ves on anything having to do all. : milk o tl e& VE y I 
and dairy products. The point The story has it that this quantity of b ri ome incr« asingl; ha ( 

brings out demonstrates the very miik was an accumulation of svoilage past lenin deed 
1 why I refuse to sign in full this from the several large lots of such milk mvp re Die to f nd a 

r conturemes veport. Te com> aisce been beck Mane teen te a 
n with Senate amendment No. 33, warehouses in that city si 1942. But Oa ~ 

_was not discussed by the House  pyblic-spirited citizens of my home com- eee ectcha’ 
whether or not it is good business unity, seeing the attempt to dispose of *~ f eae : 
to create another small Office of this accumulation of so-called spoil d Seeeeecres Bon aoe i 


Administration in the War Food milk. started making personal investica plies Of tnis staple uid b I G 
ration at this time. tions. Walter H. Unversaw, colonel, ¢@™m™ment wat Mi 
MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. United States Army, retired, and director 5POM@ase WAlle American | can- 


r, I thank the gentleman from of civilian defense in my community, "0% PUY a can oF it, even ; 





sota. I think the reason we get wrote me about the maiter. Jame: : j 
t of these situations is because Maguire, my good friend who represents Mr. Soleau also assul 

have so much of our legislation with me and my community in the senate of lot of milk \ 

ence to agriculture scattered around the State of Indiana, salvaged wholecans forts had been made to ¢ : 

ng so many committees of the House of milk at random from the dump after stock or po eed; | i 
i of emanating from the Com- it had been fired. thrigiy American farmers as I do, 
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_knowing there have been critical short- 
eges of feed in many areas, I find it im- 
possible to believe that no way could be 
found to salvage this very considerable 
lot of milk that certainly would have 
proved highly valuable in the feed lot or 
poultry yard. 

C. C. C. finally explains that the ware- 
housemen in my home city desired to get 
rid of this milk before it created serious 
unsanitary conditions in the warehouses. 
But still the disposition was to dump the 
whole mess on vacant ground right 
within the city limits. How that solves 
any sanitary problem I would very much 


like to know. It merely took the prob- 
lem off the hands of individual ware- 


housemen and dumped it in potentially 
more serious form in the lap of the city. 

Obvicusly, our C. C. C. bureaucrats cid 
not even do a gocd job of dumping, for 
the sert of fire they built from corru- 

ated cases and prebably some gasoline, 
koth critically short and rationed items, 
failed to melt the milk tins and spill 
the vermin and bacteria-breeding swill 
within the city limits. If the fire had 
been sufficiently hot I could not today 
cxhibit tins from it, or show you analyses 
cf the dumpage to prove that the whole 
activity flagrantly violates common sense 
and ignores the serious food problem 
which confronts us today. 

I am handing this information in de- 
tail teday to the special committee of 
the House now investigating our national 
food problem, and shall insist that im- 
mediate relief be provided the American 
people. 

Maybe we are rich and strong enough 
2S a nation to efford bureaucratic tom- 
ioclery in normal times: but right now 
we are plainly at the point where com- 
‘nse and superior administrative 
are absolutely necessary if we 
feed our own people adequately, 
nothine of feeding much of the 
rest of the world. 








Apri 19, 1945. 
Col. W. H. UNvVERsSAW 
Director Civilian De/fe? 
Kokomo, Ind. 
De.r WALTER: This will acknowledge your 
letter of April 17, 1945, advising that a quan- 
tiivy of canned miik owned by the Govern- 
and stored in the Main Street Govern- 
ent Warehouse, has heen destroyed. 
I have discussed this matter with officials 
he War Food Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and they confirm 
your statement except that they insist that 
the canned milk destroyed was not fit for 
uman consumption and efforts to dispose 


> Council, 








ly 








i ie same for livestock feed had failed. 
fhere were ordered destroyed. 
fam ge nga report on the maiter, 
ther with s of the inspectors 
»y orcerea this Cestruction. 
\ I recei' the e ¢ yu 
y Jim Maguire is ser ry me, I shall } e 
examined here and if it is not spoiled you 
1 1 ire I shall k some explanation for 
wanton and inexcusable waste of food. 
\ n I ge ll of the i I shall write 
t n 
" ¥ best i ind kinc € Tam 
x 
CoUNTY CIVILIAN 
DEVENSE 
Kolko In April 17 
It I TA. H 
J ; C Ss 
W gion, D.C. 
I ae C I was called by 
J ( Joffrey, I f Deardorff, and 
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Clyde Long, to investigate a bunch of canned 
milk that was thrown out from the Govern- 
ment warehouse on North Main Street. 

This warehouse is located in the old Mid- 
west Box Co. building, now used by the Gov- 
ernment. They piled about 50 cases of this 
milk back of the warehouse and set fire to the 
cases. A man working for Clyde Long was 
passing and gathered quite a few cans and 
took them home and found them O. K. 
These gentlemen asked me to go with them 
and I saw this endeavor to destroy the milk 
which, so far as we could see, was O. K. 

Jim Maguire is mailing you two cans of 
this milk which we salvaged from the pile 
which you can see is in no way damaged ex- 
cept by the fire which they used to destroy 
it. Mr. Long tells me he cannot buy any 
condensed miik at all, and here these fel- 
lows are throwing it out in vacant lots and 
destroying it. Ve thought you would be 
interested in knowing about this and having 
the evidence to show. I she!l endeavor to 
get you a picture which I understand Mr. 
Jeffrey hac taken, and send it to you. I un- 
derstand that this was ordered by a Govern- 
ment inspector. I do not know how true 
this is but that is what was in the Kokomo 
Tribune last evening. You, no doubt, get 
the paper and if you will look in the April 
16 issue you will find the article. 

I haven't heard you say as how you 
like the new President. It looks to me as 
if he’s starting off on right foot and trying 
to get in center. Of course, with the set- 
up which was left him, he has quite a prob- 
lem on his hands and I think if he can ac- 
complish such a result he is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. H. UNverssw. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF SUPPLY, 
April 19, 1945. 
Hon. Forrest A. HARNESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Harness: Pursuant to your tele- 
phone request of this morning, I am furnish- 
ing the following information in connection 
with your inquiry of cur holdings in the 
Charles & Greenwich Stores Inc., facilities at 
Kokomo, Ind., 2s well as facts concerning the 
destruction of 128 cases of evaporated milk at 
that facility. 

As of February 7, 1945, the chief of the 
Werehouse Examining Division of this 
branch repcried to me the following rela- 
tive to cut-of-condition evaporated milk at 
the Charles & Greenwich Stores, ITic., Ko- 
komo warchouses at 1300 North .f2in Street 
and 1100 South Union Street, Kokomo, Ind. 

“There are 225 cases (48/14-02.) evaporated 
milk at these warehouses; 160 cascs at 1300 
North Main Street, 4nd 75 cases at 1100 South 
Union Street, this is all out-of-condition milk 
consisting of swells and leakers and rusty 
cans and have a very bad odor. They are an 
accumulation of bad cans removed from cases 
as miik was being turned, and have been 
accumulating since 1942 to cate, were re- 
moved from various lots of different proces- 
sors. The examiner understands that this 
milk has been tested and that the Depart- 
ment has made several attempis to sell it for 
animal feed but have not been able to find a 





buyer. Wearehouseman would like to have 
this milk sed of before it causes an un- 
sanitary condition in the warehouse. Pre- 


vious reports showed this to be 101 cases but 
that was 1942 milk—this report includes all 
out-of-condition milk they have on hand to 
date at both warehouses.” 

As a result of this report, an inspection of 
the 235 cases of evaporated milk was made 
on February 23, 1945, but the Inspection and 
Grading Division, Dairy and Poultry Branch, 
Office of Marketing Services, and attached to 
the certificates of inspection which were 
forwarded to us by Mr. Henry G. F. Hamann, 
chief of the above-cited Inspection and Grad- 
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ing Division, was a memorandum sgetti, 
forth a recommendation that the 128 <¢ 
be destroyed and the remaining 107 cas 
disposed of in channels other than for humar 
consumption. For your information, a¢ y 2 
requested, the name of the official gradoy 
signing the certificates of Inspection was 
“B. J. Hrabik, per Small.” 

Pursuant to the above, our warehouse 
aminer at Cnicago was instructed to as 
the 128 cases of evaporated milk and the bal. 
ance of 107 cases was referred to the so} 
branch, Office of Supply, for disposition 

The destruction of the 128 cases of ey 
rated milk was accomplished at Kokomo, 1; 
on Saturday, April 14, and Monday, April 1¢ 
and was supervised by Mr. Charles O. Parson: 
warehouse examiner operating out of oy 
Chicago office. 

Tunis accumulation of 285 cases arose from 
the hardiing of apprceximately 153,000 cas; 
or 100 carloads, which were stored from tin 
to time at the above-mentioned faciliti: 
since May 11, 1942. 

We have as of April 1, 1945, 110 carloads of 
dried peas, canned fish, dry skim milk, and 
dried beans at the Main Street warehouse: 
and 31 carloads of dried peas and dry skim 
milk at the Union Street warehouse. 

In connection with the information con- 
veyed to you by persons in Kokomo, setting 
forth that some of this evaporated milk 
which was destroyed was suitable for hu- 
man consumption, we should be glad to hea: 
of your findings at such time as you re- 
ceive the samples which you indicated they 
are forwarding to you. 5 

If there is any other information you may 
Gesire in this connection, we shall be glad 
to furnish it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


g 


S be 


€X- 





B.S. Sourav 
Assistant Chief, Shipping and 
Storage Brancn. 





FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1915 
Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harness: Examination of the « 
of Pet irradiated evaporated milk, which \ 
handed to Dr. Hunter on April 20 with a1 
quest that it be tested to determine whe 
it was fit for food, has now been compl: 
and has shown no defect in the produ 

By bacteriological test the milk was foi 
to be free from living micro-organisms 
flavor, appearance, and consistency were ! 
mal except for a very slisht separation of t! 
fat. Careful microscopic examination f: 
to disclose any development of crystals v 
sometimes form on storage and no fo! 
or extraneous matter. Our examination ¢ 
sifies the milk in this can as a normal pr 
uct fit for food. Obviously, as Dr. Hu 
discussed with you, that conclusion ca: 
offered by us as applying only to the : 
specimen which we have had opportuni 
examine. 

In accordance with your telephone co 
sation, we are returning the empiy con 
with the label affixed. 

Very truly yours, 





P. B. Dunbas, 
Commissioner of Fcod and D 


GEORGETOWN UntrIvensity, 
CrimMO-MEDICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Washington, D.C., April 23, 194 
Analysis of a sample cf evant 
submitted by Forest ART?! 
sample was tested only fcr i 
of decomposition of pret¢in 
acid as a mark of decomp 
hydrate. 

Ten cubic centimeters wes tested for ind 
by the Herter beta-naphihcquinone method 
employed directly on 10 cubic centimecers of 
the milk. 
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also distilled 
itive result 

extracted with 
The ether 
No lactic 


ic centimeters was 
lv tested with neg 
c centimeters were 
entimeters of ether 

ested for lactic acid. 


| be found 


tests showed no putrefactive or 
decomposition of protein or of 
irate 
tests tell nothing as to the utiliza- 
>» milk as feeding stulffl for animals 
er, the can Was intact, no perfora- 
i e paper around it was still int 
was of the proper shade. The ¢ 
es 1 rusted and had some dirt on 
Til 
M. X. SuULLivAn 
uwrch Professor of Chemistry, 
ool, Georgetown Uni i 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
ie at the end of my statement the 


ceived from W. H. Unversaw rel- 
I matter, my reply ther 
ived from the War Food 
tration or the agency of the 
tity Credit Corporation which 
this; a report concerning the 
and the two cer- 


tion of this milk; 
;, one from the Commissioner of 


evo; 


Pure Food and Drug Administration, 


one fre the Chief Chemist of 
own University. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

Is there objection to the re- 

‘gentleman from Indiana? 

» was no objection. 

TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
auestion on the adoption of 

ference report 

previous question was ordered 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The 

nis on agreeing to the conference 


jm 


evious 


conference report was agreed to. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
ill report the first amendment 
eement. 

read as follows: 





ament No. 3: Page 4, line 11, after 
i “Corporation’’, inss and the 
t authorized for penalty y mail for said 


in the Supplemental Ap- 


First 
f val year 1945 
; Speaker, I move 
yuse recede and concur in the 
amendment numbered 3. 

ti mn was agreed to. 

EE mpore. 


amendment in 


The 


Mr. Spe aker, I ask 
‘consent that action upon 
iment No. 22 may be deferred until 
mendments are disposed of, be- 
endments 24 and 26 


ction on am 
ermine what action should be 


= 
I° 
4 o~ 


ael 


non amendment No. 22. 
‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
on to the request of the gentleman 
G orgzia? 
ere Was no objection. 
a SPF A ry io e 


\KER D 0 T myYp< re. 


Will report the next nendment in 
emen 
e Cierk read as follows 





Mr. COLMER. Mr. Spe 
preferential motion 

The Clerk read as 

Mr. CoLMER moves that the House recede 
and concur in amendment No. 24 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi |[Mr. Cormer]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. , this 
amendment was placed in the appropi la- 
tion bill by the Senate and is the result 
of quite a great deal of study on the part 
of the people who are interested in fores- 

ry. The amendment would make avail- 

$300,000,090 for forestry ri 
mostly in the southeasiern sec 
country. 

A substantial number of Members of 
the House appeared beiore the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations when it was con- 
ducting its hearings in the Hou and 
asked that such provision be made for 
further experimentation in the matter of 
forestry. Unfortunately, the House com- 
mittee did not see fit to go along with 
that suggestion, and I understand wanted 
ne further time to study the question. 
t the Senate inserted this item, and it 
matter of much cot to many oi 


aker, I offer a 


follows: 


Senate 


Spe 








searcn, 


tion of the 


avdle 


ec 


sor 
But 
IS £ 
US. 

The question of forestry is a most im- 
portant matter. During the war pericd 
our forests have been cailed upon to bear 
the greatest burden of furnishing ma- 
terial, lumber, pulpwood, and various 
forrest products, all out of line with the 
normal demands. The been 
considerable depiction of nal 
forest resource: 

This is not a sectional or local Mat- 
ter. Itis a matter that affects the enti 
country. It is a matter that affects the 
ee pericd of this country which 

» hope to shortly enter—ithe question of 
re he nishing this great national resource, 
our national fore ests. Soa ee of 
forestry a ions and a number of 
people who have studied ele 
question have interested themselves and 
have come forward th this idea of 
stimulating the growth of our forests, ex- 
perimentation in the expansion of our 
national forests, and it was found that 
additional funds were necessary for that 
purpose. I am very hopeful that this 
> will see fit to concur e Senate 
amendment. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 


a icern 


result Nas 


our natic 


Ssoc 


the 


in tl 






ill the gentle il yi 

Mr. COLM I Id. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With reference 
to the Senate proposal, it is to supple- 
ment the work that is being done in the 
established agencies by provid fol 
further experimecnial n oth } 





other parts of the country where timber 
is grown, so that experiments them- 
seives can be = *ht home to the peo- 
ple and thus replenish the rests of cu 
Nation that have been cepleted 1 
es a result of t} 

mr. COLMER. That is quite irue, ex- 
cept that I do not think the South should 
be emphasized to the exclusion of the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
{ tleman yield? 

ir. CCLMER. I i 
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Mr. FLOOD. I am very ¢g! L 
the gentleman speak that way, because 
this affects not alone the South, but it 
affects as well many of the Northern 


aq TO 


States and many of the Middle W 1 
States where there is bituminous 1d 


where refor 
a vitally necessary problem to the cecal 
ion of this Nation and a 

he f a supply of coal 
Mr. COLMER. I 


1ard coal mining, 


thank the nile- 





Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not é 
one purpose of this siudy is to fo 
attention on the pn jility of farm for- 
estry, down to the family farm wi 
rather than sticking solely to the |} - 
om as ™ S aoe m or le ou 
the 
Mr COLMER. Thet is my under- 
stant ding. 
N BROOKS. |! S: : " he 
genileman yield? 
: Wess  *¥ « 
ir. COLMER } ela 
Mr. BROOKS. }3 speaker, I n 
t nendously intel ain - 
L1ION aiso 
The SPEAKER pro tempo The 
time of the gentleman from Mi l 
] ey tr, qd 
id i 
Mr. 


TARV ER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 


the gentleman 








Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr.& k- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrco 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is ther: 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in favor of the Senat end- 
ment to increase the appropriation for 
forestry so as to provide for the estab 
lishment of additional forestry experi- 
ment stations. The people of America 
have in about 150 years largely « ted 
this country of virgin timber. We cnce 
had the finest forests in the rid. ! 
our forests are largely gone and 
millions of acres that have no commer- 
cial timber to speak of and t! Ss resuit- 
ing in erosion to a degrce that \ - 
in The restoration of ou i 
national prob! Tt na- 
tional preblem a re } 

li S and we ha e lo < > l 
I as a national pri m. 

We have ah learned 1 

1 in 1} nate, 
| grow vel i Th L 

uthern pi on land th ] i 
11 11 i ds land WI 
£ f neial returi E 
of tin sam er of param - 
I Nation L rie edi - 

nave u j up our i 
coming generatior ret in | 
timber unless V tal the propei ( ) 
{ vy timber. It is an obl 

neération to take those steps 

hildren d our children’s cnildren 
have the | it of for { ] 

k C This me ment, , 

to provice tnese ext n i to 

iurvnel uay and p nN l 
of trem ince, not or 
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whole Nation. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of this amendment. I urge that 
we take this great forward step. I ad- 
vocate this, not as a sectional matter, 
but in the interest of this whole Nation. 

Mi. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio LMr. Txueom! 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
endorse the proposal for the $50,000 ap- 


propriation for a study of reforesting of 


strip-minirg areas included in this 
amendment. 
In three counties of my district, some 


12.9°9 acres of land have been left in 
deplorable shape by the practice of what 
is known as strip mining. In this opera- 
tion, coal and clay are removed by delv- 
ing into the surface of the earth with 


a steam shovel to such depths as is nec- 
essary to reach the mineral deposits. 
The overburden so removed is left in spoil 
banks, sometimes 10 or 15 feet high. 


Opposite to these are the deep valleys 
left by the excavation. 

It is proposed with the money allowed 
in this amendment to have the United 
Siates Forest Service, probably through 
the Exneriment Station, at Columbus, 
Ohio. find cut what kind of trees can be 
successfully grown on these abandoned 
lands, as a guide in returning them to 
useful production. 

There are some experts who say that 
if the banks are leveled it might create 
soil conditions making successful refor- 
estation hazardous. This is one of the 
things we want the experts to investi- 
, and this probably can be done only 
by staking off planting plot® for experi- 
mental use. 

It is conceivable that such forestation 
might provide wood pulp, fence posts, 
end other useful products. In some sec- 
ticns, fruit orchards have been planted. 

In Chio the legislature is now con- 


4 
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cerned with trying to regulate strip 
mining, with the idea of having the 
lands leveled oif in the future, when 


new cperations are undertaken. 
fhe approval of this appropyiation 
will be, in my opinion, a distinct step 
io»ward in our conservation program. 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Sneaker, I yield 
time as he may desire to the gen- 


tlemian from Alabama [Mr. SPAaRKMAN]. 


ir. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
veiy much interested in retaining this 


e amendment. This money is 

needed to start us on an. orderly program 

{ nivaliy will be Nation-wide in 

e rehabilitating our forests and in de- 
DIN farming. 

rs past in normal times our 


+?) 
) 


10Test 
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forests have been sufficient to supply us 
With our timber needs. However, the 
methed of cutting those forests has been 


ty much a hit-or-miss matter. Only 
in large public forests and in the larger 
privaiely owned forests have practices 
rved that would conserve this 


reat netional rescurce. The result of 
this indifferent manner of cutting our 
timber, coupled with the terrific strain 


placed on us by the demands of two World 
Wars within one generation, has brought 
us to the danger point. Itis time we were 
tal tep such as this look- 


ing a forward 


ird the rehabilitation of these 
timber land 
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It is my understanding, also, that one 
part of the program proposed here has 
to do with forest farming. So much of 
our farm lands have wasted away and 
now are definitely submarginal. There 
is no good reason why this land should 
not be used for forest farming. In this 
way soil wastage will be stopped and at 
the same time we shall be building up 
an asset on the individual farm thereby 
bettering our national economy. 

Our farmers individually do not under- 
stand either the edvantages or the meth- 
ods of successful forest farming—the 
planting and cultivation of young trees, 
selective cutting, and ail of the other 
things involved. Where experiment sta- 
tions have functioned and the people 
have been able to see for themselves that 
forest farming is not the impossible or 
too difficult matter they have conceived 
it to be forest farming has taken hold. 
Where those who already own timber 
tracts can be shown the actual process 
of selective cutting, its practice has 
meant conservation of forests and more 
money to the owners. It has been shown 
to be well worth while and I think it is 
high time that we extend this program 
to a workable extent. 

For these reasons I am supporting this 
motion. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{[Mr, Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in this amendment. 
Other Members of the House have indi- 
cated their interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I think probably one of 
the greatest tragedies in this country has 
been the exploitation of our vast timber 
resources. ‘To recede and concur in this 
amendment, Mr. Speaker, would provide 
the Forestry Service with funds very 

adly needed for the protection and de- 
velopment utilization of this great re- 
source. 

I have asked for this time in order 
that I may give the House the honefit of 
my knowlecze.-of, and actual experience 
with, perhaps the outstanding experi- 
ment station in the United States. I re- 
fer to the Crossctt Experiment Station at 
Crossett, Ark. This is in the heart of 
the southern pine Timber Beit. I have 
been throveh the project and personally 
observed the great work that is being 
done there. It is not necessarily a Gov- 
ernment project. It is a cooperative 
project. The Crossett Lumber Co. do- 
nated to the Government 7 years ago 
1,680 acres for this program. 

The tremendous amount of good in 
the preservation and conservation of our 
southern forest timber has proven most 
helpful and beneficial; in fact it was so 
beneficial to the forestry program of this 
country that only recently the Crossett 
Lumber Co. donated an additional 1,200 
acres of land for this great program. 

Mr. Speaker, this great work has been 
carried on at Crossett with a very limited 
amount of funds; in fact, $14,000 an- 
nually. This would increase the funds 
available by $20,000, making a total of 
$34,000 available annually. If you could 
see’'as I have seen what they are doing 
down there in order to continue this great 
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program of timber development yoy 
would be convinced as I was of the 
thorough justification of providing this 
additional fund. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. mr. 
Speaker, will the genileman yield? {| 
wish some information. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

iMir. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
very much interested in this particular 
subject. Upon what basis was the land 
donated and this exvenditure made? 

Mr, HARRIS. The land was donated 
by the Crossett Lumber Co. to the Goy- 
ernment to be used in the development 
of the pine timber of this country. This 
is quick growth timber that we are deal- 
ing with down there. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
company receive any benefit from it? 

Mr. HARRIS. The company receives 
no benefit except the knowledge that 
may be gained from the experiments be- 
ing conducted at this station. It is in 
the heart of the company’s large timber 
heldings, something like 500,900 acres. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the genile- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wish to say 
for the gentleman's information that I 
have visited this experiment station a 
Crossett, Ark., and it is my view that if 
experiments similar to those being con- 
ducted there could be conducted in other 
parts of the country it would be a splen- 
did thing. I do not know where we 
could get such large returns for such a 
small appropriation. For years I have 
been interested in adequate forest re- 
search and management. The best way 
to promote reforestation is to provide 
experimental stations in each State. 
Such stations that can be visited by 
farmers will be of great aid to farmers 
in growing trees and in reforestation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the gen- 
tlemen’s contribution to my statement. 
The farmers in the whole area receive 4 
tremcndous amount of good from this 
experiment station. They conduct a 
farmers’ visiting day at this station every 
year, Guring which time the farmers 
throughout the whole area are invited 
to come and personally observe the work 
that is being done there; and I have ob- 
served the increased timber production 
of the small farmer throughout south 
Arkansas and north Louisiana, areas 
which have greatly benefited from the 
work of this experiment station. If, as 
the sentleman from Mississippi said, the 
other sections of this Nation could have 
the same type of prosram the farmers 
of the other sections would receive like 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope this mo- 
tion will prevail, and I wish to include 
with my remarks the proposed distribu- 
tion of these funds if provided for forest 
menagement research, by experimental 
forest units in order that you can be 
advised just where this money would be 
used. The State, name of forest unit 
proposed, and the amounts are as fol- 
lows: 


TrrTmn Tres a 
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bution of $300,000 for forest-management research, by experimental forest increased incomes of the fores ners 
units 


ai throughout the area. 











Dern 5 There is no investment tha ays the 
was | Svesent - * dividends as an investment in arcin 
hae “el Deel Tbs and educational work im 
only natural resource that can | re- 
Cr tt Laren $14 Cn $90, OO $34 000 produced year after ye 
. cogdocht ik 10, 000 HO), (NR) As stated before, it is useless for me to 
Harrison oy Onn) yyy consume time to go into the minute de- 
North-central Alabar 0, Ob tails of this pregram for the 
on 00s ye "1 son that I have so discussed the sam 
Sar ‘ ooo With a great majority of this Kh 
vie sa om was reared 1n a timber-growimne al , and 
‘ th At Ozark ‘ a : I know of first-hand knowle ’ 
be accomplished in this work. kn 
7 ' the progress that h been ! ¢ 
™ prod on of naval st qd 
TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to wish I had time to recount wh 


me as he may desire to the gentle- discuss briefly the merits of the Senate nation of Finland has done Vv u 
ym North Carolina |Mr. DurRHAM]. amendment providing these experimen- program, figures on which a1 
DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, this tal forests. Frankly, there are very few If we as the representativ 01 O pe 


dment that we are considering at Members of this House with whom I have qageny this appropriauion ana take trom 
nt time does not solve all the not from time to time discussed at length our Nation the tapping of this ere 

Ities that we face in our forestry the many advantages to be had by the source of potential wealth then we 

ion. There is no question, and no consummation of the program we have be unworthy of the trust imposed i 


ies, that our national forests are been sponsoring for some time. Our people have a right to expect moi 
depleted at a very dangerous rate. Very few of us realize the extent to Of us. Phink of the millions of doll 
iy years in the past, almost every- which the forests of this Nation have hat this Congress has appi 


vould talk to you about reforesta- been dissipated through the years, and be literal V thrown a ay, and i an 


but there has been very little done especially through the period of this war. intelligent body of men attemp de- 
il If something is not done to educate the leat the appropriation Of $cUuU,000 for a 
full-scale operations of our Army people in the care, protection, and har- program th i ch e! pl 
d never have been carried out with vesting of our forests, and a war should M™u#Honms of people trom the fore ( 
d achieved had it not been for ihe again creep upon us within the next 39 ‘Tousn the milis. 1 Wish you would 


nous amount of lumber that the years, we would find ourselves in despera- ea in mind that only recently the 


States was able to produce. We _ tion for the lack of forest produ Ii is Was spent $300,0C0 in public money to 
arriving at a full realization as impossible for anyone to realize the ex- CONC! a strixe vote for tne notoriot 
this inroad on our forests mean tent to which the foresis have conirio- 020 L. Lewis. Who wants to sirike, ai 

our fucure national economy and se- uted to our war effort. Billions cf feet of ene ae nee er eee eee ae ee ee 
lumber have been drawn from the forests ©%¢€. and yet unwilling to furnish ; 
ere are only 32 forest States in the which had to be had to carry on. In ad- equal amount of money to crea 
ed States. In the last 6 years we dition to this, turpentine products have Were hi norable men can mane 
taken something like 184,000,000,000 played a great part in the manufacture “2%¥%© living by honorable toil? I can- 


d-feet. This is lumber entirely. not of our explosives. not conceive ol My colleafue Irom my 


} 1 7 tive State f ¥ ors i—bpein ( € I 
ng other products such as pulp- We must have these experimental for- Nave ota of G ES! sacs os 


. as 1 ; “ . the States tl es 1 ) v bencfi 
d and cordwood that are taken from ests set up in various parts of the coun- ne states that Wound So sreally Dencmt 
forests of this Nation. The esti- xy Us appropriaticl nee Ps -" 


try to teach the citizenry the care of for- 
= - . qd ‘ nHNosit ) yt enairman f € pcommit- 
on pulpwood and cordwocd is said ests in various types of soil and variou } if:on OF ¢ irman ot the suocomm 

~ - 7 ole i A ‘ Vv SUii All Aad > a 1 aynpronriat ange + it 
n around 45,000,000,000 board-feet. €e oh sucn appropriation, sianaing up 


types of timber. This program provides 


° : hit . | a i fight y¥ tims ect Ll rete) 
of course, has brought us face to = ¢9). ouch forests for every different type lere and Henting tims project. 1 rete 
with the fact that we are near the res e sa ee oe SS to m cod friend MALcom ‘J nd 

, of * a. of soil ond timber throughout the South- again I cannot understanc Ss NOSsi- 
id of our virgin stand of timber, and land. Not only will experiments in seam Se ane 
: , . a ° a } Ly att Lllus itl C= on 
i¢ last few years we have been cut- er , = s tion. 
i¢ . search aeve any 1 ; ‘retofore un- ‘onclude tleme ) S ) 
© in on the national foresis’ supply searcn aeveliop ny uses heretol in I conclude, rtd men. | a ne 1 


in 1844 we cut over 3800 « known for these wood products, put tim- friends in this House to rally to the 
1900 feet from our national forests ber growers and farmers will be invited upport of this very worthy pre f a 
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country has something like four to Of harvest to where annually a yea _ Mi ‘ ir. © 
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help only certain favored sections of the 
United States. I hope the House will re- 


ject the motion to recede and concur 
and back up the subcommittee in its 
eilorts to keep our agricultural appropri- 


ation bill free from 
ticnal pressure. 
So I neat, 
pork-barrel proposition, 
amendment which has 
to recede and concur. 
Opposed Lo It. 
Ri’ 7 ERS My. 


the stigma of sec- 


if you care to vote for a 
vote for the 
just been offered 
Personally I am 


Speaker, will the 


genticman vield? 

Mv. H CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the pentieman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. We, who are affected 
by ti have gone on record uneqauivo- 
cabl as fostering a national program, 


so Why should we be ponali 
ay else did not do it? 

Mr . CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
the geniieman will admit that a program 
oi this nature should be national in scope, 
ancl we should not just go down into one 
n of these United States of Amer:ca 


zed because 


cOn De 


and commence such a project. We are 
all ior i We know that it is good. 
Ttfr P°yrre«c 


I FERS. Every one of us is on 
that very same program. We 

should net be penalized for 
Mir. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 


After all, 


the other five big seements of the United 
States of America have a right to be 
ccnsideved also. 

Mr. EECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

M:. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 


the gent an from Texa: 

Mr. B peieedestoolgim ait W 
man’s permission, I would simply like 
to cal! atrent tion to the ae ct that last fall 
this ° s passed an act which con- 
veyer ana foun the Farm Security Ad- 


ith the gentle- 





ministration to the Forest Service down 
at Nacogdoches, Tex.: this tract, which 
contains 2.500 acres covld be utilized, if 


in the item we are 
for the pur- 
been pointing 


some of ine money 
discussing 
poses we 
out. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
make myself clear that Iam very friendly 
to this particular project, but it certainly 
is not giving it a good name by making 
rk-barrel project out of it. 

ARVER. Mr. Speaker 

myse'!f 5 minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, in my judgment our col- 
leacues are to be commended for calling 
altention to the very great importance 
of the problem for which they are here 
seeking a solution. I have the utmost 
sympathy with the objective which they 
in mind. I feel that experimenta- 
tion in forestry should be decentralized 
and that too much of it has been carried 
on at the Madison Laboratory in Wis- 
consin when it should be carried on in 
diiferent areas of the country so that 
problems that are peculiar to the forest 
production of each section of the coun- 
try may receive specialized study. But 
this is not the way to solve this problem. 
We had these gentlemen before our sub- 
committee and we heard them for several 
hours and with a great deal of interest 
before we brought this bill to the floor 
of the House. The matter had not been 


made availabie 
Me eta rs have 


. I yield 


T 
rc 
o 


have 


rr. 
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presented to the Budget. There had not 
been any national plan for the expansion 
of forest experimentation worked out by 
the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the forest authorities of the several 
States which we thought ovght to be 
done. 

So that in bringing in the bill we said 
we had considered the proposal very 
sympatheticaliy and felt that the Forest 
Service in cooperation with the Szate 
forestry officials should work out before 
the next session of Congress a plan un- 
der which this type of experimeniation, 
to be had not me rely in one section of 
the country but generally throughout the 
forest areas of the United States, might 
be worked out and submitted to the 
Budget and the Congress for apnvroval. 
That is the way in which we feel it ought 
to be done, not that we should merely 
put in here more money for 11 stations 
in the South, as is proposed here—I have 
a list of them—6 of which are already 
authorized and 5 of which are not, anda 
station in Pennsylvania and one in Ohio, 
and a station somewhere in the West, 
a locations have been severally ad- 

ocated by interested Members of Con- 
2 cae in other words, that because Con- 
gressman So-and-So came in and said, 
“Give me a Station in my district,” we 
should put that in, and because another 
Congressman = ‘om another State came 
in and said, “Give me a station in my 
district,” we should put that in, until 
we should put in 11 stations in the South, 
1 in the West, 1 in Ohio, and 1 in Penn- 
sylvania, whereas there are other areas 
in the country whose Congressmen may 
not have testified before our commitiee 
that are entitled to equal consideration 
in the working out of this Nation-wide 
plan which we think would be appro- 
priate to the sciution of this prebiem, 
rather than a sectional plan in which 
oniy certain periicular areas of the coun- 
try would be benefited. 

What is it proposed to do by thi 
tion to recede ard concur in the Senate 
amendment? You have in this hill for 
forest management $520,000. You are 
proposing to add here by this motion 
$450,000 above the Budget for proposals 
which fave not been considered by the 
Budget, almost double the amount of the 
appropriation carried in the hill for for- 
est management, upon the solicitation 
of these worthy colleagues cf curs who 
Gesire to secure these new projects for 
their congressional districts. I admit 
they make a strong showing. When you 
gct 11 stations in the South, 1 station 
in Ohio, 1 station in Pennsylvania, and 
1 station in the West, you get a lot of 
people who are necessarily interested. As 
I said, I think they are bringing to your 
attention problems that ought to be dealt 
wiih, but they ought to be dealt with ina 
proper way upon a Nation-wide basis and 
after careful study by the forestry of- 
ficials of the Federal Government and 
of the States. 

I certainly feel that this proposal to 
recede and concur ought to be rejected. 
These gentlemen, after they appeared 
before our subcommittee and urged this 
proposal, when we left it out of the bill 
did not get up on the floor of the House 


mco- 
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and offer an amendment to put it into t}). 
bill when the House was considering {his 
legislation. They did not even of 

amendment for your consideration in 
House. Ii is only after the Senate n 
its usual spirit of liberality has incor. 
porated ail of these projects in the pi) 
in a sum of money aimeost equal to what 
We carried in the bill for ai! other pi, 
poses of Mi ce character, one h ne bil 1} 


a 


posal in it, that these genilen n have 
jo. ned forces here from Georgia to Pen: 
Sylvania and Ohio, ell arcund 
where where there is a projec 
and are endeavoring to get your anpro 

of putting all this money in the bill, 1 
cetainly hope you will not do it. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
somewhat embarrassed to heve io tak 
a position in opposition to some very 
able men on the Appropriations Commii- 
tee who do not represent my ideas with 
respect to the situation which obteins 
when the Senate undertakes to increase 
appropriations above the figures thy 
committee itself established. I am in 
accord with the position taken by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and tha 
is where Z stand. It is embarrassing for 
us to to have cut, and to have to deny 
scme things which a lot of folks would 
like, but 





rai 


Whit t 


unfortunately it is a position 
which we have to take in order to sav 


the taxpayers’ money, and we should be 
uvheld, especially when we bring in a 
report sustaining the recorded position 
of the House. I am fully and 100 per- 
cent in support of the gentleman from 
Georgia | Mr. Tarver|. 

Mr. TARVER. Ithankthe: 
SPLDAKER pro temnvore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
again expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yi 
myseif 1 minuie in order to yield to the 
gentleman who is on his fee 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I aie the gen- 
tleman. May I say that the inference 
has been made here that this is a south- 
ern sectional matter. I come from th 
far West and am very muvch in iavor of 
inciuding this item in the hill and am 
therefore in favor of the motion to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Spe 
the previous question. 


enrileman 


Tm} 
ine 


aker, I move 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ths 
question is on the prefereiitial motion cl 


the gentieman from Mfiis 
CoLMER |. 

The question was taken 
vision (demanded by Mii. 
H. Cari ANDERSEN) 
72, noes 26. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not 
a quorum present and make a point of 
order there is not a querum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently there is not a quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


sissippi {[Mr. 


* and on a di- 
THOM and =, 


there 


> 


LAA DpYDrr Or 
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tion was taken; and there Horan Madden Schwabe, Okla Mr. TARVER. Mr. Sp the 


ae ave 94 not voting Jensen Martin, Iowa Scrivner » avi tens oa Pe 
3, nays 94, not voting 105, Johneon. Til. Sientin Bae Shafer adoption of the previous amendment 
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ordered on the b id amendments thereon 

to final passa without intervening motion 

‘except one motion to recommit. 

AMENDING SECTION 201 OF THE NATION- 
ALITY ACT CF 1940 


Mi. SABATH, from tn 
Rules, submitied the foliowing privileged 
resoiuvion (H. Ras ), Rept. No. 445), 
which was referred to ihe House Calen- 
Gar and ordered printed: 


> Committee on 


Resolved, Thatimmedintely 


; resolution it 


upon the adop- 
i shall be in order 
» that the House resolve itself into the 
tee of the Whole House on the state 

1 for the consideration of the bill 
862) to amend section 201 (g) of the 
lity Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 
C. 601). That aiter general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
Givided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bil! and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recomm 


DEPARTMENT OF 
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FRIATION BILL, 1946—-CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 25. Page 40. line 13, strike 
out “81,001,880” and insert “$1,228,900.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, 
that the House insist 
ment to the Senate 
ber re ed i 26. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. 
pre f« ntial motion. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will re- 
pert the preferential 1 notion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I move 
upon its disagree- 
amendment num- 


Speaker, I offer a 


KrEFE moves to recede 


Senste amendment No. 26 


TARVER. Mr. 
the sentleman from Wi 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to amendment No. 26, the gentle- 
man from Georgia has moved that the 
ouse insist on its disagreement to the 
Senace amendment i have made a mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. If the motion which has 
just been reported is adopted, it wiil 
mean that the amount of the Budget 
estimate in the sum of $227,520 as in- 
the Senate will be added to 
riicular item. 


and concur in 


Speaker, I yield 
sconsin 5 minutes. 


sel a Dy 


his is the item that provides Tuncs 
for t maintenance and operation of 
the United States Forest Products Lab- 
ore It should not be confused with 


hich ithe House has 
aticaliy piaced its approval a 
ynents ago. Forest Products 

ry is an institution maintained 
» Federal Government for the pur- 
of scientific rescarch in methods of 

in of wood products and wood- 
Those who are familiar 
Wiisl Lie operation of that great insti- 


‘am upon W 


moh 


Tne 


me et et ey et et 


sducts. 
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tution know it has done one of the most 
remarkable pieces of research over the 
period of its existence of any institution 
of Government. Time will not permit 
me to recount the benefits to industry, 
to the workers, and to the population of 
this country that have occurred &s a re- 
sult of the magnificent contribution 
made by the Forest Products Laboratory 
in the field of research in the utilization 
ot forest products, and especially waste 
preducts. Its scientists are presently en- 
gaged in research which is vitally neces- 
sary if we are to provide the employ- 
ment that is sought in the post-war pe- 
riod. The results of this research have 
opened new onportunities to develop new 
industries in many fields. 

When the Forest Products Laboratory 
came before the Bureau of the Budget 
they asked for an increase in their ap- 
propriation over the current appropria- 
tion of $1,500,009. The Bureau of the 
Budget allowed only $227,520 of the in- 
crease requested by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The committee in charge 
of this bill reduced the amount of the 
appropriation by that amount, below the 
Budget estimate. I understand they did 
so on the thecry that the Army and the 
Navy had made allocations for research 
to the Forest Products Laboratory and 
that they felt the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory could get along with this reduc- 
tion in their appropriation below the 
Budget estimate because of the alloca- 
tions to it from the Army and the Navy. 

A careful reading of the testimony in 
the hearings will convince anyone, I be- 
lieve, that the Army and Navy have 
clearly indicated that the ailocations 
they have made for research to the 
Forest Products Laboratory were for 
specific purposes connected with Army 
and Navy projects. As scon as the war 
in Europe is over these projects will be 
cut off and curtailed, and the laboratory 
will be without the funds to carry on 
its expanded functions in the field of re- 
search in the utilization of wood prod- 
ucts, 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of where a Member may come from he 
should support the additional appro- 
priation. This is not a sectional matter. 
This institution is servicing the entire 
United States in the matter of research. 
I wish I had time to point out the bene- 
fits that have come to the industries of 
this country as a result of the ae ac- 
complishments in research by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. When the pic- 
ture is properly presented and its ac- 
tivities realistically appraised, I am 
sure you will not want to curtail its 
activities by a single dollar. In the 
post-war period with our forests de- 
huded and with lumber in a critical situ- 
ation we must make use of every piece 
of tailings, shsvings, sawdust, and every 
piece of bark that comes from the forest. 
When you see what they have done in 
the matter of the utilization of those 
products which were formerly considered 
to be waste, in the development of plas- 
tics and resinous woods, in the develop- 
ment of laminated plywood, in the de- 
velopment of the so-called plus wood, in 
the development of a hundred and one 
other things that will directly contribute 
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to employment in this country and to 
the utilization of our natural resources 
which formerly were considered waste. | 
think you will agree with me it would 
be shortsightedness to reduce the appro- 
priation for research of that charac; er 
My opinion in that regard will be res 
flected in every appropriation bill that 
comes before this Congress. We cannot 
afford, in the condition that is facing 
this country today, in my opinion, to cur- 
tail the expenditure of money for re- 
search that is vitally necessary if we are 
to be able properly to use and utilize the 
remaining resources we have. This js 
an institution that has rendered out- 
standing service. I can say to you that 
the institution has discovered processes 
whereby you are able to utilize in the 
Southeast the southern pine wood in the 
manufacture of bond paper, and paper 
mills have sprung up in the South as q 
result of the utilization of the informa- 
tion and research carried on by this For- 
est Proacucts Laboratory. We have de- 
veloped a large institution in my own 
city in the manufacture and utilization 
of the so-called plus wood, laminated 
veneer, that is being used to replace stee] 
in many cases and offers an opportunity 
as the result of the investigation and 
research conducted there that is going 
to open the door to a tremendous new 
industry in the future. We cannot af- 
ford to curtail and cut down the neces- 
sary expenditures of such an institution. 

the SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ELLSworRTH|. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to give a specific explana- 
tion about the item in question and the 
national need for agreeing to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
In the first place, I believe I scarcely 
need point out that this country can no 
longer be wasteful of the products of its 
soil. We recall the buffalo era when 
great herds of buffalo on the plains were 
slaughtered and the valuable hides and 
carcasses left to rot, only the hams being 
removed. Mr. Speaker, right now and 
for the last two, three, or four genera- 
tions in this country we have been doing 
about the same thing with reference to 
the utilization of the wood from our for- 
est lands. 

‘he only way that we can find out 
how a greater utilization of these 
trees can be made is by research. Re- 
search has been going on for some littl 
time, end a great deal has been accom- 
plished, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin (Mi. 
Krere|. However, additional funds dur 
ing the coming fisca i year are needed 
and let me explain specifically why this 

227,000 is requested. In the first place, 
the Forest Service people have discovered 
that it is necessary to broaden out the 
research operations so that the mone 
in the fund we are now talking about 
may be impartially used for the purpes 
of sup aoe the wood utilization units 
in different sions of th Ie country. 

Such res aoa units are to be located 
in tne following regions: the #ilegheny, 








= 


hian, the North Central 
sake States, the Northern 
ntain States, the Northwest, 
uthern States. This program 
ced over the entire Nation, 
the funds in this item, that 
nnot go forward. Itisa grand 
of research. The second need 
n is that of the laboratory 
Wis. That laboratory will 
» portion of the amount under 
specifically for the purpose of 
the results of war research to 
uses. Thatis important. The 
ropriations which have been 
d before are, of course, for spe- 
;for war. One of the results 
h was to make a high-strength 
material which is used in 
and in other war imp!ements. 
r research will be used to place 
oduct in commercial operation. 
KINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
n: yield? 
ELLSWORTH. Y 
JENEINS . Myr. Speaker, I was 
few deys ago upon investi- 
) find that the State of Ohio, 
considered a great manufac- 
State, produces a great quantity 
I It does it from smal] mills, 
om the help it gets from just this 
a program. Otherwise, we would 
ible to do it. 
ELLSWORTH. I thank the 
man for his observation. Re- 
vital to the forest products in- 
and it is also vital to prevent 
waste of forest products and 
ly hope the House will adopt the 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
ANGELL. Mr will the 
man yield? 
ELLSWORTH. Yes. 
ANGELL. as it not a fact that 
not a sectional matter but that 
il benefit will result to the whole 








ive! 


Speaker, 


E ELLST VORTH. That is correct. 
A LL. And we are particu- 
shania in our section of the 
the Pacific Northwest, because 
> the largest stand of timber in 

ited States. 
ELLSWOR RTH. 
ANGELL. 


That is so. 


Is it not a fact that 


products have contributed very ma- 
to our war effort and we have 
isteful in our expenditure of this 
ile asset? This appropriation is 


needed to furnish research and 
rimentation to conserve wood prod- 
It will enable full utilization of 
per resources and the develop- 
of new uses for waste products. I 
his appropriation will be approved. 
ELLSWORTH. That is true, and 
necessary that we should be able 
irtail our wasteful use of wood. The 
arch program will show us how to get 
the best out of our forest lands, in the 
iuction of alcohol, protein feed, and 
products from wood that is now 
ng wasted. 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, 
leman yield? 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is fa- 
ar With the magnificent work that 


will the 
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the laboratory 
of developing 
crates, for 


> has done in thé 
new types of 
shipment. I especially 
interested in the develooment of the 
cheese box industry, where they devel- 
oped a package that could be used in 
foreign shipments without destruction. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. S| 
minutes to the gentleman from 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 
HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to 1 make plain the pe on of the sub- 
committee in this matter. Your sub- 
Nmittee should not be placed in the 
} of being against reseerch to 
st use of our 
gucis. a debate might indicate 


matter 


boxes and 


wae 
Was 





forest pro- 
t 


cur course was against this research 
laboratory. That is not true. When we 


got into this matter we were brought 
face to face with the tremendous job of 
rebuilding the forests of this Nation, not 
only in research, but in reforestation and 
in other ways. We asked the Forest 
Service to bring us a pattern, a program, 
for which we could intelligently appro- 
priate money. We wanted that program 
to include a complete study of the work 
to be done and also to point out where 
effective help in that program could be 
contributed by States an d — indus- 
try. We feel that the Federal contribu- 
tion may actually have to be increased, 
but, because of our great na 
we wanted the program to have every 
source of aid. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the ee ntleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the ge ntle- 
man from Ort gon, whom I consider one 
of the outstanding authorities in * this 
— on forestry problem 

ELLSWORTH. I believe t 
ger rt Alennits refers to the plan p 
under the item just passed. 

Mr. HORAN. No. I am not only re- 
ferring to forest products, but to refores- 
tation, experimental forests, and the 
whole program involving 32 forest States 
of this Nation. : do not believe we are 
making a start at all in the matter of re- 
building our forests or of making the 
wisest use of our forest products. I be- 
lieve that next year this House is going 
to be brought face to face with the job 
of really considering a po ral 
fullest proportions. Our fores 
be increased in siz = every waste must 
be eliminated if thi ition is to continu 
to have forests aa forest products in 
this Nation. If we have to increase these 
appropriations it seems to me that wis- 
dom demands that we approach the 
problem in a factual manner. There is 
always danger to the program itself if we 
indulge in — meal, hit-or-miss, porK- 
barrel practice 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the g¢ 
from Wisconsin, in whose 
laboratory is located. 

Mr. KEEFE. This partic 
no relationship whatso 
lem of reforesta 





tional debt, 


the 


hat 
roposed 


J 
tl 


sntleman 
State this 


ular item has 
r to the prob- 
tion that the gentleman 
speaks of. This item only refers to the 
utilization of the fore products afier 
they are grown 


HOUSE 





$795 

edie 
Mr. HORAN. This itcm is 2 

portant a rt of the whole pr 


+ 


I am talking about the whole 
They are all related. We wan 
telligent program so that we could treat 
all of these phases adequately and justly 
on a national basis. That program will 
have to cc me from the Forest Se: 

and your subcommittee 2 
a ‘full and aaa program be submitted 
for next year’s consideration. Only in 
that way can we intelligently appro- 












is IMsI] 


priate 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Sp , 1 yield 3 
minutes to the § clei ane on- 
sin [Mr. Bret LLER 

Mr. BIEMIL LER. Mr. Sveaker, vari- 
ous M embers who have spoken on the 
pending motion and on th cedi 
motion have stressed the fact that we 
are confronted with a grave n mal 
problem of reforestation and the? Or 





use of the products of the forest con- 
fronting us. I want to add that we will 
aiso be faced in the post-war reriod with 
the grave problem oe Tull « vn 

For those of us who ¢ conc l 
achieving full employ ee I 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son has been of the utmost 
and will be even more so in the years to 
come. Te has been given on th 
floor, end much more could be given if 
time permitted, as to the many uses 
which the Forest Products Lebor ry has 
found for the byproducts of timber and 
for the more effective utilization of the 
timber stands which we now have. Those 
of us who want 60,000,080 jobs in this 
country are going to have to find new 
lines of employment. That is exactly 
what the Forest Products Labot tory has 
been doing. I very much hope this House 
will see fit to follow through in logical 
Sealant: and pass the pending motion as 
it passed the pre 


close 





timceny 


evious one. There is a 
relationship between them. Thev 
are hot h concerned with making a bette: 
and more scientific approach to the prob- 
lem of reforestation and a proper use of 
the products of. the forest. 

I am sure that every section of the 
United States benefits from the work of 
the Madison laboratory. This is by no 
means a sectional matter. It a, matter 
that concerns the South, the West, the 
North, and the East. It certainly con- 


cerns the State of Washingten you 
just heard. The people in the South who 
have been following the forestry devel- 
opment down there Know full well that 
as a result of research by tl Ivy 
laboratory they have succeeded in as 
veloping a paper industry that v 


ereater than ever existed down there be- 
fore. I think all of us recognize that if 
we do apply scientific knowledge 
standing resources in the timber field, 
we are doing a real job for conservation 
in this country and at the same time 
will create more jobs. Theat is the prop- 
osition that is before us and it is on 
I hope this House will support. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from V t 
[Mr. PLUMLEY 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I t 
no exception to an: in t 


manifested b 
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dison laboratory, because the rec- 
- ord will show that I am the laboratory’s 
original best friend, have been all 
the time, and am now. But we have 


en them a million dollars with which 
io operate. That is exactly what they 
had the ar before and they ought to 
get along with it during this period of 
the war. Pius that, they are having 
plenty of heip and plenty of contribu- 
tions financially from the War Depart- 
men nd from the Navy Department, 
wnich does not appear. 

Of the advantage of this work to the 
whole « try there can be no question. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{ v, WASTE EWSET I. 

Mr. WASISLEWSXI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Forest Products Laboratory has con- 
tiibuted greatly to our wer effort and 
has contributed products which I aim 
coafident will play an important role in 
the post-war program. As was indicated 
by one of the previous speakers, it has 
created a new indusiry. It is not un- 


reasonable to expect it may be respon- 
sible tor many new industries. Iam con- 
that if it is permitted to continue 
iis work uninterrupted it will contribute 
materially and play an important role in 
helping us to meet the full employment 
problem that will follow the war. This 
appropriation provided for the Forest 
Prod boratory is definitely an in- 
vestment in the future and will mate- 
vialiy add to our national wealth and 
well being. 


Mr, TARVER. 


or + 
1QGCiHt 


ucts J.a 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentieman from Minne- 
sota |¥Mr. H. Cari ANDERSEN], 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
er, one Would feei that from some oi these 
‘ here today, that the committee 
had not dealt fairly with this institution, 
but ihe fact is we have given them exactly 
what they had last year and upon which 
they operated successfully this past 
year—$1,001,009. If we have any regard 
at all for economy, might I suggest that 
the Excuse take the cpinion of the sub- 
committee, which has looked very care- 


Speak- 


peeches 


{uily into the needs for the coming year 
of this Soe project. The Madison 
laboratory has had in addition large 


sums from the Army 
cervain s 


uemen 


and Navy to make 
but to hear certain gen- 
speak today, one might think we 


uales; 


had not given them anything for the 
ordinary opé oo of the laboratory. 
This ¢ 1.001 00 s hould carry on their line 
of operations very satisfac torily and con- 





3 
hope that this House 


tinuc the good work they are doing. I 
think it is high time to think a little about 
economy in government and show some 
consi 4tion for the taxpayers of thi: 


Nation. It is my 

vote down this request for 
ticnal large sums of money. It is a 
worth-while project, but there must be 
a2 ceil h and every one of these 


Ai 
aqadi- 


Comends for appropriations. We have 
t i to be gen ee for re- 
search of all kinds, but we cannot, in 
i oO i eople of oma apprd- 
| e more mo! than testimony be- 
{ » our sub nim e Ssce; 9 to yustily. 

TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minu to ihe gentieman = om Missouri 

as, ON], 


Mr. CANNON of Missourl. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I earnestly invite the attention 
of the Members of the House to a situa- 
tion which is too often overlooked, and 
that is that the United States Govern- 
ment is in the red. If any private indi- 
vidual or firm owed as much in propor- 
tion to its assets as the United States 
Government, it would be declared bank- 


rupt. We cannot go ahead and spend 
money as we Gid before the war. That 
day has gone by, even for deserving ex- 
penditures. 


This Madison laboratory has been on 
our doorstep ever since I have been a 
member of the committee. Istate to you 
consideredly, after 10 or 15 years’ study 
of it, that there are two outstanding fea- 
tures in connection with its fiscal history. 
First, it is one of the most persistent 
lobbyists that has ever wheedicd funds 
from the American Congress. Second, it 
has spent more money in proportion to 
the results it has secured than any other 
governmental agency. 

As a matter of course all who come 
in these critical times asking excess funds 
are adroit in tying themselves uv with 
the war program and now especially with 
the post-war program. But they do not 
identify themselves with the great post- 
war problem and it is that problem that 
should concern us from now on. The 
instant it is announced that Germany is 
through, and the European war is over, 
there will descend upon the American 
Congress an army of businessmen de- 
manding a reduciion in taxes. And they 
are entitled to a reduction in taxes. But 
how can we reduce taxes when we vote 
for every proposal to spend money ojfered 
on the floor? 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
hard pressed by the spenders on all sides. 
When, after long study, it reluctantly 
decides an expenditure is not advisable, 
it should have the support of the econ- 
omy-minded Members of the House. 
There is no other way to reduce ex- 
senditures. There is no other way to 
hold down expenditures. And the United 
States must hold down expenditures or 
repudiate its obligations. It cannot con- 
tinue borrowing money for expenditures 
of this character indefinitely and remain 
solvent. 

Business organizations and chambers 
of commerce all over the country are 
marshaling their forces for a hegira to 
Washington to intercede with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to reduce 
taxes. While they are planning their 
antitaxing campaign, they had bet! fer in- 
clude an antispending campaign. A 
dcllar saved in appropriations is as good 
as a dollar saved in taxation. The two 
go together. The American people 
should — on the Americ can Con- 


a amendment io. one rease ap enegiaaiatn 

san amendment to increase taxes. You 
commas spend unless you tax. And the 
more you spend the more you must tax. 
If you agree to this amendment, you 
nust later on esree to that much more 
taxes. The Government has no other 
way of getting this money. A _ vote 
against this amendinent is a vote against 
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wasting money and a Vote to start pay- 
ing our national debt — eae sooner. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yielq 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, your subcom.- 
mittee believes in the work of the Magi- 
son laboratory. If we did not, we cer. 
tainly would not have brought in a bij) 
appropriating over a million dollars for 
the purpose of carrying that work on. 
The record of the last several years 
shows that from year to year we have 
increased within reasonable bounds the 
appropriations for that activity. But 
that is far from saying that because we 
think the Madison laboratory is doing 
a good work, therefore, any sum which 
may be suggested for appropriation for 
uses in that institution should be ap- 
proves|. We have studied this proposi- 
tion carefully. We had extensive hear- 
ings concerning it. We do not claim to 
be possessed of any more wisdom than 
other Members of the House, but we do 
know we heard the evidence on the sub- 
ject which other Members of the House 
did not have the opportunity to hear; 
that we studied it sympathetically: that 
we had the earnest desire to provide for 
the reasonable needs of this institution 
and at the same time not provide more 
money than is reasonably necessary; and 
that after having heard the evidence and 
accorded the subject that type of consid- 
eration we arrived at the conclusion thet 
the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year is adequate for the purposes of the 
laboratory for the next fiscal year. 
onion we have provided in the bill 

actly the same amount of money for 
the next fiscal year which it has had fi 
the present fiscal year. There are Wat- - 
time allocations of funds made by the 
Arimy and Navy which this year aggre- 
gated $1,500,000 to take care of war con- 
nected problems in wood uses. ‘This 
worthy work which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Keerer, is talking about, 
in regard, I believe, to containers fo: 
cheese, was done with money furnished 
by allocations to the institution from the 
war services, It was not done in the reg- 
ular apvropriation which we are here 
considering. Iam fully justified in ask- 
ing you to eccord wiih the viewpoint of 
the committee and vote down the motion 
to recede and concur in the Senaie 
amendinent. We have merely made here 
a reasonable economy in adhering to the 
amount which was utilized by this lab- 
oratory during the present fiscal 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 


man, my colleague from Wisconsin, in 
whose judgment I have ordinerily the 
utmost confidence, but I think his int« 
est in Wisconsin has somewhat infiu- 
enced him here, 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that my interest in Wisconsin has 
not influenced me in the slightest degree. 

his laboratory is not in my congres- 
sional district and it does not contribute 
politically or in any other way to me per- 
sonelly. I am interested in it as a na- 
tional institution. I would like to ask 
the scnileman, Is it not a fact that th 
amount which is embcdied in the pre- 
posal which I have suggested is the exact 











j 
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vhich was recommended to the 


by the Bureau of the Budget? 


not 


asking you to exceed the 


of the Bureau of the Budget. 


TARVER. That is true, but we 
stored the appropriation to the 


carried in the present fiscal year. 

k it ought to be said in this con- 
n that it is said by the laboratory 
of its purposes in asking for 
dditional moneys is to decentral- 
yme extent its work. The gentle- 


from 


Oregon 


[Mr. 


ELLSWORTH | 


ittention today to the fact that 
of the money was-to be spent in 


n different 


In an amendment 


regions of 


the United 
relating to 


intially the same subject matter, 
{ouse just receded and concurred in 
nate amendment No. 24, disagree- 
th your subcommittee, and appro- 

1 $450,000 which is to be distrib- 
o generally throughout the country 
enough Representatives were in- 
ed to succeed in providing the ap- 


riation in the bill. 


So 


if the decen- 


zation idea is all that is insisted upon 
has been more than accomplished 
adoption of the motion offered 
gentleman from Mississippi [| Mr. 
MER! to recede and agree to Senate 
.endment No. 24. 


Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


previous question was ordered. 
SPEAKER. The question is on 
ing to the motion of the gentleman 
m Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 


ayes 64 and noes 57. 
TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
» vote on the ground that there is 
quorum present and I make the 
of order that there is no quorum 


wt 
Chi 


quorum 


The 


1e question was taken; and on a divi- 
(demanded by Mr. TARVER) 


there 


» SPEAKER. Apparently there is 
present. 


Doorkeeper 


lose the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 


notify 


absent Members, 


k will call the roll. 


le 


question was 


taken; 


and the 


and there 


e—yeas 168, nays 143, not voting 121, 


|Roll No. 61] 
YEAS—1€8 








D'Alesandro Hale 
La Davis Hare 
Calif, Delaney Harless, Ariz 
Ala James J. Harris 
Dingell Havenner 
Dolliver Hays 
Douglas, Calif. Healy 
Md Douglas, Ill. Hedrick 
Doyle Hendricks 
h Durham Henry 
Dworshak Hill 
N. Y. Ellsworth Hinshaw 
Engel, Mich. Hoch 
Enele, Calif. Holifie'd 
Fenton Hook 
n Fernandez Hope 
Fisher Huber 
Flood Hull 
Fogarty Jenkins 
W Forand Jennings 
Gallagher Johnson, Calif, 
han Gary Johnson, Ind, 
VJ Gavin Johnson, 
Cearhart Lyndon B 
( Gerlech Judd 
Gibson Keefe 
Gillespie Kerr 
Gor i K z 
Grant, Ala Kopplemann 
Gre } Land 
Hagen Larcade 


Lea 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Link 
Lynch 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 


McMillan, S. C. 


Madden 


Mansfield, Tex. 


Marcantonio 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 

Norton 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Hara 


Abernethy 
Andersen, 
H. Cari 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Bishop 
Bolton 
Boren 
Brown, Ga 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N.Y. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Cannon, Mo. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y 
Corbett 
Crawford 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Drewry 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elcaesser 
E!ston 
Ervin 
Falion 
Feighan 
Folger 
Fuller 
Gamble 


Allen Il 
Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andresen, 

August H 
Andrews, 
Baldwin, 
Barden 
Barry 
Bender 
Bennett, ! 
land 
Bloor 
3radley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Burch 





Cannon, Fla. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clark 
Clements 

) n 
ffee 


¢ 
Cc 
Cole, Mo, 


O’Konski 
Outland 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 


Priest 
Randolph 
Rankin 


Rayfiel 

Resa 

Riley 

Rivers 

Robertson, Va. 

Rockwell 

Roe, Md 

Rogers, N. Y. 

Sadowski 

Savage 

Sikes 

Smith, Maine 
NAYS—143 

Gifford 

Gillette 

Gillie 






Gossett 
Graham 
Granahan 
Grant, Ind. 
Green 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harness 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass 
Horan 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Johnson, 
Luther A 
Johnson, Okla 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kelley, Pa 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 


Iowa 


Ind. 


Kirwan 
Lane 
Latham 


LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lyle 
McConnell 
McGlinchey 
McMillen, Il 


Mahon 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 


Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 


Morgan 


NOT VOTING—1 


Cooley 
Cox 
Crosser 


Curley 
Daughton 
Dawson 
De Lacy 


Va 


D.ckstein 
Dirksen 
De ngeeaux 





Dor 





Farthm 


Faton 
Fellows 
Flann 


Fulton 
Gardner 





Gwinn, N.Y 
Hal! 
Edwin Arti 


Doughton, N.C 


Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis, 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Steckman 
Sullivan 
Talbot 
Thom 
Thomas, 
Tolan 
‘Traynor 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Welch 

West 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wood 
Woodhouse 


Tex. 


Mundt 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’'T cole 
Peterson 
Piumley 
Powers 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rebin 
Ramey 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, 1 
Rees, Kans. 
Robertson, 
N. Dak 


Ga 


Robsion, Ky 
Rodgers, P 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 


Sabath 
Sasscer 

S hwat e Mo 
Schwabe, Okla 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa 
Smith, Ohio 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Sumner 
Taber 
Tarver 


Til. 


Thomas, N. J. 


Tibbott 
Torrens 
] n 





sell 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wieglesworth 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


Leonard W 
Hancock 


Eat 
Hartley 
Hebert 
Heffernan 
He rter 
Hobbs 
Holmes, Wash 
Howeil 


a 
Ja n 

J n, Il 
Ker 

rt auver 
Kelly, Ii 
Keogh 

Kl 1 

= 








Mana 


Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mason 


May 
Morri 
Mott 
Murp 


O'Neal 


sco Ramspec 


Rich 
Riziley 
Robinso 
Roe, N 
Rogers 
Ryter 


60n 


hy 
Hy 


ok 


Richards 


n 


Pace Sheridan 
Pfeifer Short 
Philbin S'aughter 
Ploeser Stewart 


Poage 


Powell 
Rains 
So the motion was a 
The Clerk 
pairs: 


Talle 


Sumners 
Sundstrom 


Reed, N. Y. 


T 


Y 
Fla. 


A 


oreed 


Uiah Wa 


Additional general pairs: 





or 


de 


announced the following 
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Mr. Doughten of >} h ¢ h 
Knutson. 

Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Reed N - 

Mr. Hart with Mrs. Luce 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Rizley 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talle 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Johnson of filir 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. H ( 
Washington. 

Mr. Granger with Mr. Gwinn of New Y 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Herter 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Fulton 

Mr. Lanham with Mr. Hancock 

Mr. Poage with Mr. Dondero 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Fellows 

Mr. Ludlow with Mr. C of Missoui 

Mr. Worley with Mr. Allen of Illins 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Le: W 
Hall. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Kunkel 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. LaFolletie. 

Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Ploese 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Winter 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Short 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Eaton 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. B le f 
Michigan. 

Mr. Izac with Mr. Bennett of M 

Mr. Gross changed his vote from “aye” 
to “‘no.” 

Mr. SHAFER changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. McCowewn changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on e 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will rep« 
the next amendment in diss 

The Clerk read as follov 

Amendment No. 42: Page 59 
the word “amended”, insert €X- 
penditures of whi inciu - 
tion, shall be $3C0,.000,( 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. r, I move 
that the House recede fre ree- 
ment to the amendment oi 1 : 

No. 42 and agree to the san 

The motion v d 

The SPEAKER. The Cle port 
the next amendment in « 

The Clerk read as follov 

Amendment No. 50: P: 70 r 
the semicolon, ir “e ru - 
teration < farn nd } 
roads i¢ T e use J 
lands within th - 
vation and util I : 

Mr. TARVER. M ‘ I move 
that the House insist 1 i 
ment to “the i ( ¢ 
No. 50. 











ir. CAS®= of South Dakota. Mr. 
Soeaker, I offer a ig ferential ona 
The Clerk read as foilows: 


Mr. Casz of South Dakota moves to recede 
ana concur in the Senate amendment No. 
50 with an amendment to strike out tne 
, r buildings and.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 

man from South Dakota 5 
Mr. CASE of Sosuth Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment deals with 
ion and utilization proj- 
ects under what has been popularly re- 
ferred to as the Wheeler-Case Act. Un- 
der that program there have been some 
inall irrigation or supplemental water 
projects authorized in various parts of 
the country Uncer the original lan- 
euagze of the act and under the original 
program I think many of us never con- 
templated that any part of the money 
would be used — the construction of 
farm buildings homes. However, in 
{he aamini trat ion of the act some of 
the meney was used for the building of 
homes on tracts that were cut up into 
smailer farms. At the same time, in the 
administration of the act some of the 
eauipment which the Farm Security Ad- 


Varer conserva 


ministration or the Department of Agri- 
culcure was using icr the leveling of land 


\ used for the relocating of some roads 
where they were dislocated, or the build- 
ing of such additional roads within the 

ee as might be necessary to serve 
t} ated by reduc- 
i The a 


ad onal homes cre 
ize of the farms. 
trotler General a few months ago deter- 
mined that under the language of the 
criginal act the money appropriated un- 
der this head might not be used for farm 
buildings or for roads. On the score of 
buliaing houses end barns I am in sym- 
vith the interpretation given by 
the Comptroller General. I believe that 
the use of money for the building of 
homes and other farm buildings was not 
orizinally intended, and certainly that 
used up the small amount of 
money that was appropriated under this 
head very re 

Tne Senai 


i 4 ¢ 
dai the Ss 


pathy 


piacrice 


nidly 


i¢ 


e amendment proposes to 
rermit money to be used—at least the 
money in this bill—to be used for the 
building of farm buildings and homes, 
and also for the lccating or relcecating 
of roads, The effect of my amendment 
to recede and c¢ eae with an amend- 
’ Csi ikine out at | portion of the 
¥: t hi would permit 
the use of the money X r the building of 
homes and other coe buildings is to 
restrict the authority to roads. It does 
sign one bit— 
use of the money for 


enam 








» building of reads for the use of the 
iect occupants on lands ; within the 
soundaries of these authorized projects. 


’ 

t 

: 

It will not permit the use of the money 
ri } ment cwned by the Govern- 
} 


cutcide the boundaries of the proj- 
ects. It will perm them to use the 
equip ich t ’ already have and 
will be using in the building of canals 
or in the leveling or the land: it will 
permit them to use that equipment on 
the relocsiion or alteration of the roads 
within the project; snd it seems to me 


tinai a very sensible solution of the 


proklem, I had nothing to do with pro- 
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posing this amendment in the Senate; 
I am merely taking the situation as it 
comes before us and suggesting a pro- 
cedure which I hcpe might be acceptable 
to the committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
rentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have the feeling 
that the gentleman’s amendment, if car- 
ried, will effectuate the original intent 
of the law. I favor it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the genile- 
man. He is chairman of the Commiitee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and was a 
member of the committee when the 
original act was passed and knows its 
intent and its history. 

May I add that the language does not 
call for the maintenance of these roads; 
it merely says construction and alvera- 
tion, meaning, as I take it, the reloca- 
tion or alteration of the roeds that have 
been disturbed or whose creation has 
beengnade necessary by the reduction in 
ae projects from large farms down 

small farms. It is supplemental to 

a properly a part of the basic program. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Cannot those roads be 
built from funds in the access roads 
program? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Roads 
might be buiit to the projects from those 
funds, but I question whether that is the 
intent of the law if the gentieman is re- 
ferring to military or mineral access 
roads. 

Mr. HORAN. Isit the gentieman’s un- 
derstanding that access road money 
could not be used for this purpose? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Access to 
projects is not involved here. This con 
cerns only reads within the boundaries 
of these small irrigation projects. 

I may point out in closing that this is 
the only amendment left in controversy. 
All other amendments to this conference 
report have been ironed out. With this 
modification of the Senate amendment 
the entire conference report can be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Speaker, I yicld back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, since I do 
not come from the western part of the 
country, Iam necessarily not very famil- 
iar with the problems which are involved 
in these oe iservation and irriga- 
tion projecis, but I wish to point out that 
the sien aia from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], who offers this preferential motion 
to recede and concur, is one of the joint 
authors of the legislation under which 
th's work is carried on. 

It is admitted here that this language 
was not carried in the Case-Wheeler Act, 
It is, therefore, legislation. The Comp- 
troller General has so decided, and I do 
not understand that my colleague takes 
issue with that decision. 

Mr. CASE cf South Dakota. Mr. 
fpecker, will the gentleman yield just 
briefly there? 


Speeker, I yield 


tA 


HOUSE 


APRIL 25 


Mr. TARVER. i will yield in jy 


3 a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are being asked here 
to amend the Case-Wheeler Act in en 
appropriation bill. Very frankiy. oy, 


Subcommittee on Agriculture Anvropyia 
tions has not had hearings on the qy 
tion oi whether the Case-Whiceeler 
shouid be amended or not, and no oth 
committee has had hearings on the sub- 
ject of that act should he 
amended so as to autiorize the construc. 
tion of reeds on these projects. I donot 
think we ought to amend the substantive 
legisiation under which this appronpria- 
tion is made. by action on an aporc 
tion bili. If the lesislation should be 
amended, I think thet the gentleman 
who has offered the motion should intro- 
duce a bill to have it amended, and then 
let the legislative cominittee having jur- 


vw hetrer 


Alco 


isdiction hold hearines as to the eff 
of the bill, and the necessity for the pro- 
posed legislation, and submit a ree m- 
mendation to the House, to be considerer 
in a regular and an orderly way. I do 
not know whether these roads ought to 
be constructed at the expense of the 
Government or not. I am impressed 
with the idea that they ought not to be 
that if this takes care of the expense 
of reclaiming of these arid lands, 
then the matter of road construction 
ought to be an cbligation on the locality 
where the project is located, and 
should be taken care of out of oe c 
funds provided for the construction ; 
maintenance of roads. The matter of 
whether I am right or wrong in that is 

no importance. I think the eanviaie 


me — iv re is that we should not amend 
the la a provision on an agricultural! 
appro euabion bill. 
Myr. ae of South Dakota. Mr. 
Soeaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAR RVER. Yes. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
thi: 1k it would amend the act for two 
reasons. In the first place, this would 
apply only to the funds in this bill, and 
for the second reason, under my amend- 
meni as suggested by the gentleman from 
Arizona |[Mr. Murpock] it conforms to 
what we have understood = be the in- 
tent and purpose of the iginal law, 
end as the gentleman from aaa fur- 
ther pointed out, this does not author- 
ize anyihing not contemplated in the 
original law, it does not authorize 
building program, except within tl] 
boundaries of the projcct, and the con- 
struction of such roads essential to the 
project. Further, these projects are r 
imbursable, and the Federal Government 
would be reimbursed out of any fun: 
exoended for this purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. The provision sought 
to be inserted here is purely legislativ 
in character. As already stated, I do noi 
think we should in an offhand way, with- 
out the subject matter having been given 
consideration by any committee of the 
House, not even by the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations, undertake 
to amend the substantive law under 
which this money is provided. I sin- 
cerely hope the House will vote down the 
motion of the gentleman from South 
Dalcta and reject the proposed amend- 
ment, end accept the motion offered by 


I do not 











SAAN 


Ald 


NK 


The 


ee. AS 


1€ 


far as 
agricultural 
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the conclu- 
appropriation 


reerned, I think I can assure 


of 


he House that 


y will not 
nsideration to this 
mn of Congress. 
e ne 
reviou aque 
AKER. The 
to the 


if this is 


be required to give 
bill 


in the 


previous question on the 


tion was ordered. 
question is on 
motion offered by the 


in from South Dakota. 


( ri 


stion was 


taken: and on a di- 


manded by Mr. Case of South 
noes 62. 


re—ayes 7, 


rejected. 
re question IS on 
lary f erry 
eentieman irom 
7 4 
uu 
rt oO; AG d 
H 
| 
- | 
132 
} 
OM), 04 
C4. CO 
( 


there w 
m on Was 
SPEAKER. Tri 
effered by t 
1 iM TARVER |! 
on W ST 
Dep 
} 
} 
‘ ‘ 
iu Nt 
Th ¢ ‘ 
( I 
CTise 
a aT 
" 


BOLTON. 


nimous 


In 


SPE 
request 
9 


FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


consent 
the 
AKER. 


of the 


(here was no obie 


Ll 


BOLTON. 


ae 
obvable tft 


nat 


never 


Mr. 
to 
RECORD 


4 


Mr. 
before 


at 


t10n. 


Speaker, 

extend 
this point. 

Is there objection to 
gentlewoman 


Speaker, it 
in 


I ask 
my re- 


from 


lS 


the his- 


ol our country have we as a peo- 


—all of us as 
dividuals—felt 
onal responsibility for the 


nit 
Abd 


rt 


SO 


citizens, 


oO 
+4 


reat a 


each of us as 


weight 


of 
solution 


rnational problems as we feel to- 


And 


I mean 


™ oday” 


quite liter- 


iliv—this calendar date of April 25, 1945, 


Lilf 


‘h is witnessing the opening of the 


World Security Conference at San Fran- 
Men and women have 
ether there from all over the world 


”) 


to talk of peace. 
Ol war have shown 


Die 


inclinations to 
cruelty and to selfish purposes. 
formulas fo. 
ussed in the coming weeks as 


world 


In 


these 


Lui 


l 


that 


iS 


gathered 


These horrible years 


man still 


restrictions and restraints to curb 


wal 


Ls 
Lo. 


last years 


ve h 


ay 


greed and avarice, to 


Possi- 


restraints will be dis- 


the whole 


learned, 


had never expected to learn, what 


‘ity 


means to | 


ne 


world. 


We have 


On motion of Mr. Tarver, a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which action was 
taken on the several motions was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD at this point a statement showing the 
amounts carried in the bill, as it passed 
the House originally for appropriations, 
reappropriations, and loan authoriza- 
tions, the amounts carried in the bill as it 
passed the Senate, and the amounts car- 
ried in the bill after i House 
today. 


passed the 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the nileman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection 

The statement is as follo\ 
1D? pr at oO? bill 7 15 

( 
4 ! ‘ 
} N HH 
! 
“4 > 2 ‘ —4 
Wie), CM | 4 
“t Ny 12. 
( t ; An OM + — 
(mrt 
‘ 2s » | = 
ae | t 
} 
seen, aS we had never expected to see, 


the stone and steel of great cities crash 
to rubble, the laws of powerful nations 
become as meaningless as the words of 
a forgctten language, entire peoples be- 
come wandering tribes over the face of 
an unfriendly earth. We have seen that 
happen in the twentieth century of our 
civilization. We know that it is still 
happening, now, today, on this 25th day 
of April 1945. Weare resolved that such 


destruction and such horror shall neve1 
again be un!loosed by any members of the 
human race. 

Because we are so resolved we are 
deeply aware of our responsibility. We 
know that we must transform deter- 
mination into realized fact. The San 
Francisco Security Conference must lav 


the foundation stones of the structurt 
that will guarantee the security of the 
world. Many difficulties will present 
themselves, many seemingly insoluble 
problems will be encountered but iis 
purpose must not | varted 
aside. 

I know how deeply every one in this 
House is feeling the sense of personal 
responsibility to our own country and to 
the world. I know that our awareness of 
responsibility extends out from the Cap- 
itol, from Washington, and is shared by 


yt De thy 


Li01 


on" 
OAs 
men and women in every rem S 
tion of the United Siates. and t 
out the Western Hemisphere, that 
reaches across the eastern end v rm 


oceans and over all the world. It is man- 
kind that feels responsible at this he 


The heart of humanity, that h n la- 
boring so long in anguish and torment 
is throbbing teday with hop ind 
with dread lest expectant hepe be be- 
traveda. 

Not only the delegates of the p: 
46 nations pledged to work for t 
ity of their people at the C: 
not only the representai ot j 
in the councils of their many 
ments, but the people then \ 
men and women in hom and nh 
factories and on | far-flun ’ 
share that dre ind ti 
the great brocdil iought teday in 

ind of the w! orld I 
responsivility for making sur 
shall not again devastate the « 
that they shali protect each ot! 
the passions and ihe forces of evil } 
them which if unchecked rise ) 
destroy the beauty that is the Lor 

The desolation, the burni f f 
agony that nave pb real a S 
world must not be k molde} 
rather must they be transformed into tI 
funeral py) ( nd fish 
and ed wi! hes n 
hew coi tion ¢ l Dp 
nis Y \ ) 
God 

We can build fear or wv can bt 
security ¢ there in San Francisco, a 
each one of us has a responsibility in tie 
matter. We can sow the seeds of mo 
Wars or we can open that Golden Ga 
to the new world of ps tha Lanc 
upon the threshold of time waiting to 
bo born. a world which in the words of 
the re Chinese uge Lao-tse, will 
sure to its children “Action without as 
gression, déeveicpment withcut domi! 
tion, and prog without po ion 

Such a goal beckons. Let us a ( 
Americans determine that we shall in- 
deed fulfill our destined part in the g1 
family of nations with quiet cour: in- 
cere humility, and unfaltering faith 


man’s ultimate victory over the 
sions within his own 
momentous day 
the vision of freedom 
nation, reconsecrating 


L 
God and the 


GalkK } 
soul Let us ont 
rededicate 
tha 
ourse lve to 


ours 


ervice o| wells 
EXTENSION OF REMAI 

Mr. HARRIS Mr. Speak I 
unanimous con to 1 and ex l 
the remarks I made earlier in the da 
and to include a pro ai 
of funds by ¢ ! ? u 

The SPEAKER. I ( 
the reauest of t ntler > 
kai Sa 

There wes no obiectior 

Mr. LAaFOLLETTE (at t q 
Mr. Horan) was given permission to 
tend his remarks in the ] da 
clude an addr 

My. HORAN asked and wa 
mission to extend his riMark } he 
RECORD 

Mr. CLASOCN 
mission to extena f re? 
ReEcorD and include ¢ taiel 
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Mi. HAND asked and was given per- 
sission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement he 
made before the Commiitee on Foreign 
Affairs 

Mr. SPARKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recerp in two instances and to include 
ceri ain newspaper articles. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
pe:mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recora and include an editorial. 
hiv. STARKEY asked ard was given 


peimission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Vir. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
m'ssion to extend his remarks in the 
Recono on the subject of the San Fran- 
( 9 Conference. 

ALLE'NDING TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1940 


Myr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mitice on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 231, Rept. 


No. 446), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 

Resoived, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
( ie Union for the consideration of the 
b (II. BR. 694) to amerd section 321, title 
IIT, pe ation Act of 1940, with 


II, Transport 


the movement of Government 


trattic That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
diviced and controlled by the chairman and 
! <ing minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
) } the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the Hcuse with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted ana previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill anc amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except che mo- 
tion vo recommit. 


BEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 

“Wr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 

Svesker, I move that the House resolve 


jisel~ into the Commitiee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the biil (H. R. 3024) 
meking appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 


1945, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ine that motion, I ask unanimous con- 


sent tha eeneral debate continue 
thrcughout the day, the time to be 
equiliy divided and controlled by the 
eentieman from Ohio |Mr. JONES] and 
hi ] 


Nir. JONES. Mr. Speaker, 


reserving 


the i to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject. the length of general debate will be 
decided aft the end of the day? 

Mir. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
ci ci 

© SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the recuest of the gentleman from Okla- 
1 


Yeere was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Commiitee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3024, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, it is with no small de- 
gree of pride and satisfaction that the 
committee in charge of the annual sup- 
ply bill for the Interior Department has 
made unanimously its recommendations 
and report on the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1946. 

Having been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee for more than 10 
years, the most of which time I have 
served as acting chairman or chairman 
of this same subcommittee, I have na- 
turalily become familiar with the activi- 
ties of every phase of the Interior De- 
partment. It has been my privilege and 
pleasure to compiiment certain activities 
oi the Interior Department in the past 
and to rejoice in its accomplishments. 
Repeatedly have I pointed out in the past 
the contribution it has made to the war 
effort. On the other hand, it has been 
my duty also to observe many of its 
deficiencies and shortcomings. I hope 
that in the time allocated to me that I 
shall be able to discuss the pending bill 
as reported in a fair, frank and dispas- 
sionate way, giving to Members facts con- 
cerning the Department and its activities 
in an unbiased manner. 

In past years, it has been a genuine 
pleasure to state to the House that this 
subcommittee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman, has worked harmon- 
iously and without friction. In fact, the 
splendid teamwork a year ago, together 
with the fine and generous spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the member- 
ship of this House, enabled us to pass 
the Interior bill within a few hours with- 
out material changes, whereas, a few 
years ago, it was a several days task. It 
is a pleasure to announce at the outset 
that our committee is again in accord on 
the bill as reported after several weeks 
of tedious hearings. Again I am glad 
to report to you that Members ieft their 
partisanship outside the committee room 
and that there were no bickerings, mis- 
understandings or serious differences of 
opinion. As a result of the fine svirit of 
cooperation we have presented a bill that, 
in my judgment, will mark a milestone 
in legislative history. No chairman ever 
had better support on any bill than that 
given me in the preparation of the pend- 
ing measure. For all this I am deeply 
grateful. They are the salt of the earth 
and I am sure their fine services will 
meet with the approbation of the Con- 
gress and the country. They are, as you 
know, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan], the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Norretu], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney], the gentleman from 
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Ohio |Mr, Jongs], the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Jensen], and the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax]. 

First and foremost, Members want io 
know ii the bill as presented is above 9, 
below the Budget estimates. I am glag 
to report to the House that the bill as 
reported is nearly $39,000,900 below the 
Budget estimates as presented to ony 
committee. To give you the exact fic- 
ures. 

The committee considered Budget esjj- 
mates totaling $141,346,047. 

The committee recommends appropri- 
ations totaling $102,602,628. 

The committee recommends a reduc- 
tion under the Budget estimates totaling 
$38,743.419. 

The reductions proposed in this bill are 
by far the most drastic ever made in 
connection with an Interior Department 
supply billin allits history. The savings 
which we have made in connection with 
this bill, if we receive cooperation at the 
other end of the Capitol, and substan- 
tially all these savings could and should 
be retained, would pay the salaries of all 
the members of the subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations for a period of 
more than 5 centuries. 

Inasmuch as the Department of the 
Interior complained that it was ruined 
by this committee last year when it re- 
duced appropriations less than $10,000,- 
000 below Budget estimates it does not 
take any great amount of imagination to 
foresee that this committee will again be 
criticized for what might seem, at first 
blush, to be entirely too drastic reduc- 
tions below Budget estimates. In nearly 
every instance the estimates proposed 
herein to be eliminated or reduced 
drastically are new proposals, includ- 
ing construction items, plans. and 
surveys for post-war construction and 
the further expansion of existing agen- 
cies and activities. In very few instances 
has the committee reduced any agency 
or activitv below what it actually had in 
funds with which to operate during the 
current year. 

If Members will take the time to ex- 
amine the rather extended hearings and 
the report of our committee it will be 
found that practically every one of the 
twenty-odd agencies within the Interior 
Department, including those which have 
no connection whatever with the war ei- 
fort, ran true to form this year by once 
again demanding bigger and better ap- 
proprictions. They all wanted new jobs, 
new functions, and new fields to con- 
quer. 

As the hearings continued from day to 
day and witness after witness appeared 
from the various agencies it became in- 
creasingly evident that the heads and 
spokesmen of the various agencies of 
Government have one thought in mind, 
and many have one thought only—that 
of expanding their own particular sphere 
of governmental activity. 

The thought or idea of reducing any 
part of their activities apparently has 
never been given the slightest considera- 


tion. Despite the fact that thousands of 
temporary and permanent employees 


have been separated from the service be- 
cause oi the war, the committee Was 
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find that the Department has 
he rolls a considerable num- 
employees not authorized by 
This situation has been 
because of the huge 
lapsed salaries. Those many 
ries are caused, of course, by 

employees who have been 

he armed services and whose 
have not been filled. Never- 

Department asked for and 
3udget approval of a total of 
ly 4,015 new positions for 
fiscal year. Practically all 
sed new positions were elimi- 


A few 


ress. 


1] 
nie 


the committee. were al- 
re the committee felt they 
ood case. In slashing these 


nearly $39,000,000, however, 


nmittee is not attempting to pun- 


mined drive on Cong 


gency or 
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any individual, but, in 

saving very definitely to the 
nt of the Interior that it musi 
h operate on the sum appro- 
the Congress and not continue 
‘ess and the 
for additional funds to expand 
until, like the Grazing and the 


Services, which I will discuss a 
r, it becomes unwieldly and top- 
1oment ago I mentioned the fact 
1e Interior Department, like many 
departments of Government, has 
lapse salaries of employees that 
n called to the armed services. 

of course, has created a surplus 
urplus cash, like that in a small 
et, seemed to have burned the 
of high officials in the Depart- 
Interior. Instead of that money 
laries going back to the Treas- 
e it belonged, the Interior De- 
nt has proceeded to spend their 
is cash in devious ways never 
ied of by Congress, much less au- 
| Again, the Department used 
'a urplus cash in its contin- 
pense fund in ing awards to 
anging from $10 to $1,00( 

e the best su Lion on wal 
ins allegedly for the purpose of 


or that purpose, which the com- 
promptly denied. Strange 
m, about the most serio 
nt o criticism hat h been 
nst the committee on _ its 
bill is because of committee ac- 
erwa@si 10 dole out $21.000 of the 
oney for this purpose 
we realize that there are 
1Ci within the Department, 
Bureau of Reclamation, whicl 
ubt continue to expand in tl 
years, but there are several 
n s. such as the Ge ical 
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lels Administration, the Fis] 
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activities will in due time be completely 
eliminated. 

Another practice that has become 
popular with the Interior Department, 
a custom that has also become too pop- 
l with many other departments and 
agencies of Government, is the sorry 
practice, after this committee following 
weeks of hearings refus their appropri- 
ations for all sorts of new planning with 
its multiplicity of 1 proposed jobs, ol 
rushing over to the other end of the 
Capi I regret they are 


ieW 


ol where 


to Say, 


usually successful in having every dollat 
this committee has refused, inserted in 
their bill. Then, when this committee 
“stands hitched” if I may be pardoned 


that vernacular, did a 
¢ and which I hope that it will 
do again this year, and the Department 
fails to get favorable action upon their 
multiplicity of inflated requests, they re- 
sort to another reprehensible practice of 
coming in at the “back door,” the de- 
ficiency subcommittee, and demanding 
the same appropriations that 
Houses of Congress have definitely re- 
fused them. It is disheartening to any 
commiitee, after working long hours and 
wading through days and weeks of tedi- 
ous hearings and trying honestly with- 


as it 


yeal 


as 


both 


out fear or favor and irrespective of per- 
onalities involved to do a sincere and 
courageous job, having in mind the peo- 
ple at home who must pay the bill, and 


children and our children’s children, 
and will still be 
rations 
the utmo 
constantl; 


our 
who are paying 
heavily for this war for 
come; it is d 


to have heads oi departments 


paying 


LO 





slipping in as I say, at the back door, 
asking for funds turned down once by 
the regular committee with what they 


call supplemental estim under the 
guise that it is an “emergency.” This 
growing practice has reached the point 
where it has bec > and costly 


ives 


> onore 
ner wnore 


Will find a bird 
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$40.000 each on telephone tolls and 


r ‘ 


up irom certain 


of 


ei€gzrams, a Wall wen 


high officials in the Interior Department 
denouncing the committee for what it 
called arbitrary and unreasonable ac- 
tion. The country was told that the De- 
partment would be seriously embar- 
rassed, that the restriction would inter- 
fere with the proper functioning of t] 

Department and that people mi ever 
uffer from cold because of <« 7 I 
But d t such absurd s m 


cOmMiUcte 


fartery , 
Statement 





real emergency arose the Congress couk 
and no doubt would take care oi 
situation adecuately. 

i am re t to tl Conere 
that ex two instances, the F! 

nd W vice, and the Solid Fuel 
Administration for War, tl nterior De- 
partment has not to this day ec aii U! 
funds made available for rapid com 


munication services In those two azen- 
and in those i nly, small 
upplemental requests were made, both 


Cles, agencies ¢ 


of which were allowed either in whole o 
in part. It is a genuine satisfaction to 
report to you that several respon 
officials in the Interior Department ad- 
mitted to the commiitee that the limi- 
tation placed on communication fund 
; produced very wholesome resul I 
fact. at no time during the hearings wa 
the repeated statement that the limita- 


tion has produced a wholesome effect 
ever contradicted. Yet, as an example to 
show that many reque were pedded. « 


inflated, the Department actually 
for $216,000 for long-distance calls a! 
for the next fiscal year. Some rep 


sentatives of the Department stated 
judgment the 
too drastic. Possibly so 
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committee, in allowing a to 


in their limitation ' 
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herefore, your 
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3,990 new jobs requested, substantially all 
of which the committee had denied, all 
were equally or better justified than 
those envisioned and actually demanded 
for the Office of the Secretary. Before 
Members shed too many tears about the 
shabby manner in which the office of 
the Secretary of Interior has been 
treaied let me suggest they examine the 
record. The fact that the records dis- 
clese that the appropriations for the 
Secretary’s office have increased from a 
Mere $358,695 to $1,064,140 within the 
past 10 years is sufficient answer to the 


charge that the office has been mis- 
treated or discriminated against during 
the past decade. But so much for the 


time being for overgrown 
Secretary of Interior. 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


office of the 


ALASKA 

he committee is extremely interested 
1 the welfare of Alaska. In years past, 
yecause of our great confidence, admira- 


and resnect for Hon. Tony Dimond 


oe 
in t 

b 

tis 

who icr so 
re 

2 


many vyeers. effectively 
yxresented Alaska and now a distin- 
xu saan Federal judge, the committee 


h reference 


has resolved any doubts wit 
to ‘d appropriations in favor of 


Oo p VO} Os 
Ali VN} 
The 1 present deleeate from Alaska, Mr. 
Barrett, appeared this year and made a 
verv splendid presentation in favor of 
Alaska. I might add that a number of 
the very few new positions granted by 
the committee were allowed for that Ter- 
ritory 
But it will be recalled that only a few 
months ago the Deficiency Subcommit- 
tee was presented with a request backed 
by e Budget estimate which contemplated 
an Alaska cacalaanianins Advisory Com- 
mission. Believe it or not, the Depart- 
ment actually asked Congress for $3,860,- 
000 which is approximately one-half the 
amount we paid for Alaska, to send a 
sion there the purpose of which 
was somewhat hazy. That subcommit- 
listene a patiently to all the alleged 
that the Interior Departmeni 
ld muster in support of that fantastic 


comin! 


aon 


a 


yroposal, and then unanimously dis- 
ailowed every dollar requested. In de- 
ny} the initial request for $3,860,000 
the committee in its report on the bill 
stated art as follows: 

The prop lL contemplates duplicating in- 
v and repo: upon every con- 
ce topie whic h Ww i be of interest to 
pot lers or enterprising commercial 
inte. 

The Library of Congress has shelves filled 
With doeeuments and reports and writings 
upon the subjects of geography, meterology, 
geolcsy, industries and resources, wildlife re- 

* *,. The Library of Congress 

only rec - iblished a bibliography con- 

ah if 3 p s of titles of publications on 
on the hbeats indicated. 





Imi 29ine the surprise of our committee 
to find the same bundle in reduced form 
on our committee doorstep when we 
staried hearings on this bill. This time 


the name of the proposed commission 
Was not referred to and the item was 
lesignated merely as the item for the 
Development of Alaska. In fact it was 
not proposed to develop Alaska but to 
rnother so-called survey. In 
unanimously refusing to approve the re- 


= 
make 
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quest the commitice points out in our 
report that the General Land Cfice has 
three land ojfices in Alaska, one 
banks, another at Nome, and a third at 
Anchorage. It also calls atteniion to 
the fact that an informative pamphlet 
has been issued by the Land Office to 
prospective home owners and thai the 
Library of Congress has published a book 
as a comprehensive research work and 
survey of Alaska. So we feel amply 
justified in following the lead of the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee in disallowing all 
funds for this purpose. 


BONNEVILLE 


at Fair- 


POWER ADMINISTRATION 


In connection with the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which, as Mem- 
bers understand, has charge of the dis- 
tribution and sale of power generated 
both at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams the committee was pleased to 
learn of the increasingly important part 
that this and other power and reclama- 
tion projects in the West are playing 
in the war effort. Had it not been for 
the far-sighted and courageous leader- 
ship of our late lamented leader, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in taking the initiative 
and expediting many of these power pro- 

jects so vitally essential to a successful 
prosecution of the war, one shudders to 
contemplate what might have happened 
in America upon being forced to enter 
a global war almost without notice. 

Except for the aluminum and other 
metals produced with power generated at 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville there is no 
question but that the war would have 
been prolonged considerably. It will be 
interesting to note that since 1940 the 
total amount of revenues received from 
the operation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, which, as you under- 
stand, includes power generated at 
Grand Coulee as well as Bonneville, is in 
excess of $86,000.000. During the calen- 
lar year of 1944 the Bonneville Power 
Adininistration produced nearly 9§,000,- 
009,000 kilowatt-hours of energy and the 
revenues derived therefrom exceeded 
$22,000,000. 

The committee has provided for con- 
tinuation of operation and maintenance 
of the Bonnevilic Power Administration 
on exactly the same basis and in the 
same amount as Was provided in the cur- 
rent law; that is, we have er red the 
use of construction funds heretofore ap- 


propriated for operation “a main- 
tenance of the power system. The 
Budget estimates proposed an appro- 
priation of new funds in the sum of 


$3,500,000 and also $706,690 from un- 
obligated funds. However, on inquiry, 
we found that on January 31, 1945, there 
was an uncbligated balance on hand of 
$24,147,244 and that on July 1, next, it 
was estimated the balance would be not 
less than $17,232,969. The committee 
could see no reason why some $3,487,000 
should not be made available for opera- 
tion and maintenance as has been the 
practice for the past several years. 
While it was contended that some $135,- 
811,000 of the unobligated balance might 
be used for construction purposes, per- 
mit me to point out that clearance from 
the War Production Board has not been 
secured for 1 cent of this program and it 
was admittéd by the Bonneville Power 
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that it was a gamble 
whether the constrvecion prog; 
recommended was essential during ¢! 
war. So, in providing for this acti, 
- the same basis as in the present : 

e believe that we have provided ace. 
amines and fairly for its operation quy- 
ing the next fiscal year. 


Administrator 


CRAZING SERVICE 

I desire to speak briefly about th, 
Grazing Service. Many of you x 
that a former chairman of the App 
priations Committee, k 
Taylor, was author of the Taylor Giaz- 
ing Act. Because of overgrazing in th: 
far West he saw the dire necessity fo; 
some kind of stringent regulation to pre- 
vent further erosion of the lands due 
largely to such overgrazing. Some of you 
were active in assisting Chairman Taylo; 
in the passage of that act. But cer- 
tainly, he did not envision the kind of 
set-up that now exists, and I am con- 
vinced that he would be disanpointed 
and chagrined and outraged to know 
that some $37,000,000 had been spen: 
over a period of 10 years by or for th: 
so-called Grazing Service with such ex- 
tremely meager beneficial results. It oc- 
curs to me that it would be worth whi! 
to read into the Recorp at this point 
the report of our committee with ref- 
erence to the present activities of the 
Grazing Service. Members will find it 
on page 10 of the committee report 
Here it is: 

The committee has unanimously recom- 
mended a reduction in the estimates 
the Grazing Service as submiited in ti 
Budget estimates, and has recommended 
substantially the amount provided tor the 
current year. The estimates for this Serv- 
ice total $1,693,700 in comparison with a 


the Honor ible Ed 


apprcpriation of $999,030 (with overtime 
deducted) for the fiscal year 1945. The com- 
mittee has recommended a total reductir 


of $626,730 in the Budget estimates, Th: 
committee is of the opinion that, with the 
exception of increases for within-grade pro- 
motions and reallocations, additional funds 
cannot be justified from any standpoin 

It will be recalled by members who knew 
and cherish the memory of the late Edward 
T. Taylor, author of the Taylor Grazing Act 
and former chalrman of the Appropriatio 
Committee, that it was his contention that 
the Grazing Service should at all times be 
self-supporting. This has not been the case 
since its first year of operation. In appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands on April 20, 1934, Mr. Taylor m 
the following statement: 

“Secretary Ickes says he has the necessa 
force and he fully believes that he can ad- 
minister the 173,000,000 acres for $150,000 a 
year in conjunction with the Forest Service.’ 

During edditional hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands on the sam 
day the following testimony with reference 
to the proposed Grazing Act was given by 
the Secretary of the Interior who appeared 
in support of the legis!ation: 

“Senator McCarran. Have vou any defi 
nite policy in your mind, or any policy at 
all, Mr. Secretary, as to the cost of the ad- 
ministration of these matters? 

“Secretary Ickes, Our estimate is that it 
will cost $150,000 a year.” 

The first estimate that carne to the Con- 
gress, however, for 1935, requesting an ap- 
propriation for the Taylor Grazing Act, was 
for $250,000 instead of $150,000. Since that 
time this organization has grown year by 
year from this rather modest beginning to 


a Budget request of $1,485,200 for salaries 
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reco! meena in adju saa’ ignored Within the past year there | been lief that he then Con ] 
, ne d 4 a t} a e no overhauling or reorganiz l n that Affa tr « ) nt yc] } ¢ 
to the en iat the Grazi : anal CUSSED UE : A a 
s Oifice and, apparently, no effort tever ha C é ‘ i I 
-suDI i 
been made to gree of t he cour 
1aministrative eile econo- I i weak i \ eld 1 
NERAL LAND OFFIC! n eithe n tne i heories ' 
. AR field O: tI e W } 
ral Land Office has received oy * ; 7 nee : 
E ; : Ss ee ; " faced with a request fron e I Office y . 4 ' 
r current year appropria- for in¢ ed ap} priati , many 1 
5 ’ . “Ps . se aay the be me 
does not mean that the new positions in each phase of its activities Sinan fos 
llowed all of the requested instead of eli f red é m- ( one 
itions by any means. The bining of several activities i re a the I } Con Inc i 
like every other agency in curtailing of overhead exp ¢ fa Mr. Brophy, 1 
nt, was pleading for more [he committee was called VEG nufirmation « irre 
th ‘NMmMittee fel aks 1 a total of 306 ne posit tn indial ‘ TY eared ty 
ne committ leit Justiled ° . ‘ ‘ I : ' rea & 
It is lv fair t } ee nee eerste a 0 e! vailable exhibited extreme i 
iS Only alr LO Say, NOoW- 5 wane te 7 f£ $30.01 the next 
e General Land Office, under = geen) veat hieh is four al inet e4 ns through 
: i ! 1 l juarter . "1 
cership of Commissione: million dollars in exce f the nropriati , rae ; 
; : : 3 : ; 
efficient staff, turned in made a for ir S I = te 
to l ord out ( ( 
report this year, as in the request is 1 uli ef , ‘ 
. . ell 
rs, and by that I mean that each I S 
S 1 } ‘ b 
1 Office is one of the two —— 1 of I 
Y r T e | } 
Cie j the Interior D rt. , ¢ 
7 Cll ire ci I . 
i il- vainin I i cou I ( i € 
collected more 1 ? Ss ae ; erab] f the ig the O 
url 1 them into tl T . ‘ 2 I S- \ 
( of its Operation, and pit 
t] € revenue ] e of 1 t + + z 
out $14,000,000 annuall \ 
: ‘ ; t ; P 
le ( ef operation { re 
e! ( er We 
mm ] lad com- re Y job 
a ¢ { ( ) der t f I 
Cf t j t 
T ) i ( ( a 
} mn rat lack of know ( Ree natk 107 
5 ti 4 
the ( slic l te } ( 1¢ 
‘ l t a. ‘ toads 
! i T eve +i 7 
tT am ' » 1 ” ‘ 2 Gs | cien ) ¢ . 
} 2 ful I O4 : 
niitee, over the p Indian t , ' ; 
has been extremely pa- 1 - met R a direct mitiee a 1 i 
ney of Government ! liry f t m- ( 4 n ol ¢ ¢ i < 
Y from \ to \ } n to ¢€ u er pletion ¢ SEVE nrc 
7 nt of most , y 5 ved ’ ‘ ‘ oe eu I 
a di ¢ ‘ 
India of the « ry, . ‘ S tne. 49 d and fied 
) } ¥ ’ ¥ 
i its expendit t Bud Bureau. I he ‘ 
Nt year its app! - discrepant ranged from 34 pupils WLCI ex rere 
130,000, including overtime, The commit s bet e to eff a Sav- be { 1d that the rer 
nmittee was amazed to find ing of approx y = sue pi e alrea i me imp 
excess of $30,000,000 for #0” been ° FE ae Se, ere ae 
1 year, exclusive of over- : ee the } eI The record ciscloses tha 
sf nviyz ea i¢ I ill hi l= ‘ ; : 
ich will require an addi- diar ert ke regio? f in manv year the crops produced on the reciama- 





excess of $3,000,000. other departments, are duplicating and com- tion ac were valued at approxi- 





{am glad to report that the amount plicat ng 1 actually " down the mately $490,000,000. Tore than 9,000,- 
by the committee has been re- efficiency of the service, aside from the enor- 999 tons of food produced on Bu- 

from $30,009,000 to $26,214,000, a TOUS EXP ens ny ed ne oer itctona Yea projects in 1944. Power revenues 
tion of $3,786,000. I am convinced — a , I Sein aan eae 2% Se ae ie from installations under the jurisd 1 
properly reorganized and oper- increased economy and actuelly accelerate Of the Bureau amounted to $13,530,600 


na business basis, that the amount the work of the office. during the fiscal year 1944 


) 
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Ti will be seen that the commiitee has 
mace a peauction of more than $14,000,- 
000 in the Budget estimates for the Bu- 
reau ol Reclamation. This reduction 
may at first seem to be too drastic, but 


again it must be pointed out that no 
reciamation projects are being closed 


down and that few if any substantial re- 


cductions have been made in projects on 
which the early completion of work will 
result in increased food production in 
the y r future 

The committee considered at some 
lencih an estimate of $4480,000 for the 
proposed Missouri River Basin project, 
contained in a supplemental estimate 


1uthorizing funds to expedite certain 
work preliminary to actual construction. 
Because of the great interest in this proj- 
ect it will be noted that the commiitee 
has printed rather extended hearings in 
a separate volume and made as many 
available as possible. As Members know, 
the project was authorized by section 9 
of the recent Flood Control Act approved 
December 22, 1944, authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 for the par- 
tial accomplishment of works to be un- 
dertaken by the Interior Department. 
As Members will recall, the Flood Conirol 
Act also provided authorization for the 
same amount, for the Corps of Engineers 
to initiate certian flood-control work in 
the Missouri Valley Basin. Recently, 
the Congress passed the War Depart- 
ment Civil Functions Act containing an 
appropriation of $1.440,000 for what is 
called advance planning in connection 
with this same project, for flood-control 
work by the Corps of Engineers. The 
committee, in allowing the same amount, 
$1.440 000 for the Reclamation Service, 
fcels that it has been fair and most 
reasonable in its recommendation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. I 
am pleased to yield to the chairman of 
the important Committee on Reclama- 
tion and Irrigation of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This may not be the 
proper place for me to ask the gentle- 
man to yield, but it seems because of the 
comment the gentleman has just made 
on reclamation concerning which our 
late beloved President had such a deep 
interest I should say that I have in my 
hand a very valuable letter signed by the 
President of the United States on April 
10, probably the last signature that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt attached to a doc- 
ument to any Member of Congress. I 
wanted the gentleman to know of this 
because of his great love for our former 
chief, and I wanted him to know that 
the last word of an official nature to any 
Member of Congress or any congressional 
group was written from Warm Springs, 
and that it was in regard to the great 
cause of reclamation for which the Presi- 
dent had done so much, as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has indicated. The 
last time President Roosevelt talked with 
my Committee on Reclamation he ex- 
pressed a great concern and deep in- 
terest in the Missouri Valley develop- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona for his valuable contribution. Iam 


will 


sure that he is justly proud of the letter 
in question. May I express the hope that 
the gentleman will place the letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. Because of 
the enthusiastic support and untiring 
energy the gentleman from Arizona has 
given the great reclamation program in 
the West, it is appropriate and highly sig- 
nificant that our late beloved President 
should have sent him such an important 
document. I might say that I also have 
what to me is an important document. 
forwarded to me by the Department of 
Justice and signed by our late President. 
It is dated the 9th of April. I see that 
the genileman’s letter is dated the 10th, 
so that this letter is one day later. I re- 
peat that I sincerely hope the able genile- 
man from Arizona will place his com- 
munication from the President in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Geological Survey, as was stated a 
year ago, has been devoting a very sub- 
stantial part of its time to activities di- 
rectly connected with the war. Its inves- 
tigations for deposits of minerals and 
ores Vitally essential to the war, the map- 
ping of areas of military importance, 
and the study of water resources of value 
to military and post-war activities are 
all important contributions to success in 
the present and in the future. It is ad- 
mitted by all in a position to know that 
the Geological Survey has rendered out- 
standing service in these matters. How- 
ever, the committee believes that with 
organized resistance approaching an end 
on the European front that the commit- 
tee would not be justified in allowing ap- 
propriations for the Geclogical Survey 
on the basis the estimates were pre- 
pared—a two-front war—although it 
realized that there is still an important 
task for the Survey to perform in con- 
nection with the successful conclusion of 
the war. 

BUREAU OF MINIS 

Last year this committee called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the Bureau of Mines had been more ac- 
tively engaged in the war effort, especial- 
ly since Pearl Harbor, than any other 
agency in the entire Department. The 
importance of new ore reserves SO essen- 
tial to the war located and developed by 
the Bureau of Mines cannot he over- 
emphasized. The Bureau has also car- 
ried on diligent research and experi- 
mental work in the processing of ores 
that has made a substantial and im- 
portant contribution to the successful 
promotion of the war. As pointed out in 
the committee report, during the past 
year the Bureau of Mines has forged 
ahead to new and greater achievements 
in the field of exploratory research work 
which will be of inestimable value in the 
future security of the country as well as 
the present struggle in which America 
is engaged. 

The Budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Mines, like that of every other agency in 
the Department, was prepared on the 
basis of a two-front war and it was ad- 
mitted that with organized Nazi resist- 
ance approaching an end that consider- 
able tapeving off of the activities of the 
Bureau could be expected for the next 
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fiscal year. Therefore, the commit: 
recommended a rather substantia) y, 
duction of more than $9,000,000 i the 
Budget estimates for the Bureay 
Mines. However, this bill makes ayaiy. 
able to the Bureau of Mines mo), than 
$15,000,000 for the next fiscal veay .. 
compared with less than $3,000.09 
propriated for its use during th 
year 1940, the last pre-war approp: 
made. sii 
NATIONAL PARK SERVIC; 

America’s entry into the y 
fected the National Park Seryj, 
more than any other agency within 1) 
entire Department. Whereas 21,009 99 
civilians visted areas under th; 
Service in the last year previous to th, 
war, only 4,000,000 visited these ayes 
during the 1943 travel year. It j 
interesting to note that prior to ihe y 
the appropriations for the Park § ' 
reached a maximum of move than 326 - 
000 000 in the fiscal year 1939, wheres 
during the past year the appropriation 
amounted to only $4,740,000. It will by 
noied that the estimates in the pendiy 
bill have been reduced $724,000 and ih 
the sum of $4,237,000 made available jn 
this bill is the smallest amount appro- 
priated for the Park Service sin h 
fiscal year 1927. This further reduction 
recommended by the committee should 
not be construed as being a criticisn 
the Park Service. On the other hand 
this Service is to be commended [o: 
spirit with which it has carried on, un- 
der extremely adverse circumst 
At the suggestion of this commitice sey- 
eral parks are being used for conv 
cents, for wounded and disabled 
and women, and for other purpo 
value to the war program. Experi 
has shown that the parks are highly de- 
sirable for these purposes and the com- 
mittee has urged the park officia 
continue to operate to the limit 
creasing such activities. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Fish and Wildlife Servic: 
pointed cut in the committee repori 
played a most important role in ai 
the war program. Its work and that o! 
the Coordinator of Fisheries has res ) 
in the production of a considerably, 
creased yield of fishery products. |] 
1943 the total yield was approxima’ 
4,000,600,000 pounds, an _ inerease 
300,000,000 over the previous year. Fi 
figures on the yield for 1944 show | 
the total for that year will reach th 
record figure of 4,366,000,000 poun 
This is one of the few activities for which 
the committee allowed some new pi 
tions. We have eliminated none of 
present activities and allowed a total ’o! 
$5,689,425 for the next fiscal year, whi 
is approximately twice the amount : 
propriated to this Service in the pre-' 
year of 1939. 

In conclusion, permit me to say tha! 
I am deeply grateful to Members of th 
House for their patience in listening | 
this rather lengthy and detailed stat 
ment with reference to this annual supp! 
bill for the Department of the Interio: 
I also desire to again thank the commit- 
tee for its cooperation and support an 
the Members of this House for the syn 
pathetic consideration given me person 
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past and for aiding and ex- Federal court had asmuchcharacterand one or more colleagues during the ex- 
: passage Of this legislation background of legal training, tempera- amination of the other. This disciplin 
he House. This, of course, is ment, and trial experience as the gentle- of the Members upon themselves, with 


t bill, but, in my judgment, man from Oklahoma, JED JOHNSON. the help of the able chairman, the gen- 











all odds the best job ever done Mr. Chairman, the Interior bill has tleman from Oklahoma has paid divi- 
nual appropriation bill for the beena pleasure to consider because of the dends to the Congress. The committ: 
of the Interior. The time exceptional amiability of my colleagues has reported a bill that is nearly my ob- 
hen this Congress must say on the committee, both Democrats jective in relation to appropriations 
ctive departments of gov- and Republicans. The attitude of the made in the fiscal year 1945. The fol- 
1 cannot further expand.” committee was one searching for infor- lowing table from the renort of the sub- 
urs ago I stood in the old mation. I must say that it was a pleas- committee will illustrate graphically v 
and heard D’Annunzio, ure to work without interruptions from I mean: 
d right-hand man and 
who was known as the poet Compa: itive pment 7 the a lount appropriat d f the fiscal yea 1 the B d 
Italy, say that “Ttaly must ae dak eee e fiscal yea) *40, ANG The amo ‘ commended MPaNyYInNg 
and added that “Italy will 7 on 
That well-known slogan by — i . 
yA expand or die, seems to bh 
: ted the very atmosphere in Budget tr 
departments of the Nation's mates, 14 ae " 
all of you were deeply im- —-—— 
I ; with President Tru- Grand total, 
iddress to the Congress last Interior - .-| } $107, 586, 4 S1Al, 34 $102, 602, 628 | —$ ~ 
h he pleaded with the Con-  “(qyR""S" eee 
he country to help him in the (39,744,4 <, 141, 998 141, 346, 04 02, 602, 628 | +4 . " 
task that he has been called ——————— ~ 
ssume. I am sure each of you 1 Includes $24,384,4 1ined 
d, that you wanted to take we Natt alates ion Act 
» hand and assure him of your ofr Migratory Bird Conservation A 
d support and assistance in ; 
struggle ahead. In my judg- Now, I think this is an improvement again If there was no appropriatior 
;no better way of upholding over appropriations bills nevrally this bill for the D partm< at ol Interior in t 
an to accept our full re pon- vear. The Budget Bureau dos not seem fiscai year 1946, which we are now ec 
Members of this House. cut ap- 0 be fully aware there is a two nt war sidering, the Interior De} ment had o1 
» the hone, reduce and elim- on and has allowed extraordinary re- January 31, 1945, 166 percent of the 
xpenditures and make quests for all departments of Govern- amount in the bill to spend in 1946. So 
lepartments understand that ment for the fiscal year 1946. The that there will be no argument about my 
hiv thin the appropriations Budget Bureau seems to hay ecluded statem(¢ nt I inse rta portion of the hear- 
the Congress of the United itself last fali when the Interior Depart- ings on this specifi ibject at page 
that end your committee sub- ment was before them. They appar- part 1. as follows: 
vour careful consideration the e¢Mtly never heard of the alleged labor = vnoszicaTro BaLances, » UNDS, OD 
oly bill for the Department of shortages to produce materials for war; 
: for the fiscal year 1946 because they allowed funds to hire in- M ES. That is, : tement of t 
JES. Mr. Chairman. I vield creased personnel in the Interior Depart- obligated balance nd ¢ t autl 
minut ment to do work that had and has little tion | unobligated } ( f approp 
NES. Mr. Chairman, fi I or nothing to do with the war effort. a a phates, © eine Sa sacar iced 
ribute to our able colleasue The subcommittee has been more re- : 
in from Oklahoma, Mr. JED alistic than f have ever obseived in the i ; 
10 Was recently nominated consideration of these requests for funds Mr. Forras. Ye é l give ’ 
President, Franklin Delano as the table I have just presented shows (The atement requested is as follow 
to be judge of the Customs to the Congress; but we have failed to l sted 7 ) 
vy York, a Federal court. He take cognizance adequately of ohe evil Unob 
n confirmed by the Senate. which gives the Interior Department in Gent 
ly the iast Interior Depart- particular the bureaucracy in general the Anni ppropriation 295 Q 
i pris mn bill that he will financial rein of the Government to Cc ing appro}; 4 
I know I express the senti- spend millions of dollars, hire thousands c authoriza 
he entire subcommittee when more than shown in the Budget estimates «on d by app ¢ 
tainly hate to see him leave for the fiscal year 1946. I refer to the — act = nop as 
We are very glad for him, evil of unexpended balances from pre- y,, a ae 
he h heen named to this vious years appropriations Tr} war Tr fund ror 17 
hn is a recognition of his has curtailed the abnormal pre-Pearl 
tem] rment The com- Harbor squandering of funds by author- 
;s of the last several years ity of labor shortages and materials | 1 War Re 5 
mi hip in Congress will shortages. he Budget Bureau has al- ?Inelud ui 
mmend him to the presiding lowed requests for funds to be expended stri h 
ito his as ociate justices on the in labor shortage areas an pproved Ol 
r than anything that can he requests ior construction projects for M JON TI 
»y his colleagues who love him which the W. P. B. has not allocated ma- that : each appro} bill. Dee 
high regard for him. terials to be used in projects that do not ref] the employees 
im » will be missing a gcod have W. P. B. approval. Congress of baie a ae 
t Of Witnesses. The commiitee course, has been equally at fault by ap- , PORTAS. Y¥¢ 
missing a man who knows the propriating the funds which are now When these requests for funds whict 
kill of searching for the truth available to the Department of Interior. now available to the Iint« Deparin 
le Witnesses before him. This is As of January 31, 1945, these unobligated were made to the Budget Bureau a 
idid background, together with balances, available for expenditure in the the Congress, the number of man ye 
mperament that for a judge on fiscal year 1946 without the funds pro- proposed to be hired accompanied th - 
neh the gentleman frem Okla- posed to be appropriated in this bill give quests. The money was not spent and 


JED JOHNSON, has, I know he will to Secretary Ickes and his Interior De- the employees allow to be hired there- 
and be a good judge. Would to partment nearly 166 percent more to by were not hired then: but they 
Juages who are appointed to a spend. Let me emphasize this point be hired when W. P. B. stop o1 
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and manvower controls are lifted. If all 
of the funds are expended in the fiscal 
vears 1945 and 1946 they will be added 


to the emplovees allowed in the funds 
appropriated in this bill. 
NUMER O E2 OYEE IN TIE INTER x 


DEPARTMENT 


I have always had the impression, I 
confess, until this year that Congress 
reasonable proximation 


» number of employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior when requests for 
ypropriation bills were reported to the 
ici for action. J find that I have been 


misapprehension. Additional 
nployees above the ceilings provided in 
1e appropriation bill may be hired in the 
owing way: 

First. Transier of 


Cavernment 


1 - a 
if A < 


funds from other 


agencies. In the table above 
will note that there are $10,626 687 
nobligated baianees in this class of 


funds as of January 31, 1945. 

A detail of the transfer of funds from 
the Pyresident’s emergency funds and 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government to the Interior Department 
may be found on pages 63 and 64 of 
part 1 of the hearings. The manpower 
involved in such transfers for the fiscal 
vear 1945 and estimated for the fiscal 
vear 1946 is in the hearings at page 65 
and is as follows: 
Appropriations jor fiscal year 1945 a 

lates of appropriations for fiscal year 1946, 

) uth junds received by transfer 
departmenis and establish- 


; ome 
l years 1945 and 1946 


nd estie~ 


1 1 
i 
¥ a 
| eens 
| An 
\ Ox 1 Field 
j ( 
| 
1 1 u i 
' Phe 04 296, § 
"7 | . 
t 25s, 12 1 2 
( a a 135, O19, J .4 5 
— sails si 
Appr r 1 j 
1 1 
a $103, 217, 251. 2, 790. 8 26, 916. 6 
Vola ‘ ed 
bv transfer ee 6, 915, 514 485.5, 1,614.1 
G btotal,....cs< 110, 132, 775, 8, 276. 3/28, 530. 7 
- _ ee Bilin ale 
1 Exeludes Solid Fuels Administration for War and 
W Relocation Authorit 


Second. The trust funds provide an- 
other source of authority for manpower 
for the Department of Interior above the 
amounts contemplated in the Appropria- 
tion bill. The break-down of manpower 
in this category of funds appears on page 
68 of the hearings, as follows: 

MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT UNDER TRUST 

FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR 1945 

Mr. Jones. In addition to the table I have 
asked for will you also include the trust 
funds? 


Mr. Forras. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
Man-years of employment estimated under 
trust funds for the fiscal year 1945 

Southwestern Power Administration 
Grand River Dam project, “South- 
western Power Administration”__... 146.5 

Grazing Service: “Funds contributed 
for administration, protection, and 
improvement of grazing districts’.. 44.9 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
“Miscellaneous trust funds of Indian 

tribes” ; iinksite rites te ale a 
“Indian moneys, proceeds of labor’. 132.0 
Bureau of Reclamation: “Reclamation 





trust funds’’_ a» BO0 
National Park Service: 
‘National Park Service, donations’’_- a 
“Preservation, birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln”. ..... a 2.7 
Fish and Wildiife Service: 
“Miscellanecus contributed funds”’__ 8.9 
“Fox and fur-seal industries, Pribilof 
Tslands” e 25.0 


Government in the Territories: “Funds 


contributed for improvement of 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska” 5.0 
Grand total icon tee 


1 pay statu 





pe 
“Salaries, office of the Secretary” 
piinviccnie . seiattiinntanata ————__— - 
| 
Nan | Vith } Grade 
Division « winatior 
Kyck Jolin E Director of Information CAPF-15 
Hollowell, Frederick 1 Assistant Director of Information CAF-l 
Alien, David & Director, Radio Section CAF-13 
\tidredge, Charles H Information specialist CAF-13 
Hazam, Louis J Senior information specialis CAF-}2 
Gabbert, Verb Amber Editor-Chief, Publications section CAF-11 
Wilkinson, John M Special assistant to the Directo CAF-11 
Grant, George A Chief photographer CAF-7 
Logan, Helen ‘ oe Assistant Chief, Publications Section CAF-7 
Maguire, Mary F... ..-----| Editorial clerk CAR-6 
Condon, Alice \ Information clerk CAV-6 
Long, Joseph A Senior photographer i CAF-6 
“teininan, Mary L secretary to the Director CAF-5 
Baer, Ethel M Clerk-stenographe) | CAF-4 
Herbert, Jesse E Clerk-bookkee; CAF-4 
Baughman, Mary H Clerk in charge of mail and fil CAF-4 
New berry, Evelyn L ; | Clerk 5 is CAF-4 
Komove, Gertrude A... ...--| Secretarial clerk_...... CAF-4_.. 
L’ Heureux, Eva E tie ! do a CAF-4 
Kidwell, Ethel \ ‘ | Assistant clerk : CAF-3 
Collins, Ruthmae B..... ...-| Secretary-stenographet CAF-3 
Gunn, Mary \ Begs | do ; CAF-3 
Richardson, Mary M_.-.... C lerk-typist CAF-2 
Dengler, Herbert F cilaied Chief enginecring aide SP-8.. 
Berton, Harry J Engineering aide (radio SP-7 
“may, Willis G......... Engineering aide... SP-7_. 
Pace, Alfred | Head messenger... 22. ..| CPC-4 
PRES as det atedd veda Eee ere ee dete iiides cates t ire Bs led 
| 


I now direct your attention to the 
hearings at page 85 where the question 
was asked a little differently. You will 
note that I asked Mr. Abe Fortas, Under 
Secretary, how much of an information 
service he had in the Interior Department 
Secretary’s office out of the funds in this 
bill and this bill alone. My question and 
the data furnished are as follows: 


Mr. JONES. I wish you would put a state- 
ment in the record as to how much you are 
spending during the present fiscal year for 
the Information Service and the number of 
employees, their scale and grade, and how 
much you propose to request out of these 
appropriations for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1946. Put that in the record. 

Mr. Formas. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen of the committee, I would like 
to present Mr. John Ryckman, the Director 


during the second half o7 


| Sd 









Al RIL 


Third. The third class of fup 
ing unaer the control of the De» 
of Interior supplementing the rm 
allowances in annual appropri 
are called “working funds.” { ay 
to say that the hearings do n: 
the personnel that may be hi; 
this class of funds. 

Some indication may be had 
ing at the hearings on pages 43 
wherein the following record 
with reference to the division 
mation: 


Mr. JOHNSON, Will 
mittee 


you fun 
a list of the name of « 


the position and salary, or all ¢ 
the office of the Secretary paid 
appropriation “Salaries, office of 


tary''? 


Mr. Fortas. The number I ga 
December 31, 1944, was the pe: 
employed, not man-years 

Yes, sir; we will supply that, M 
man. 

(The information requested i 


January 1945, on the 








of the Division of Information, to t! 
mittee. 


(The statement referred to is as fol! 


Statement of personnel now being paid 
appropriation for the Division of I)! 
tion, fiscal year 1945 





Incumbent 


r’s office: | 

h | Ryekman, John EF... 
Neb ta emia Hotlowell, Frederick 
Me = Alidredge, Charles... 
-11 Wilkinson, John... 
t Condon, Alice - --.--- 
nade Steinman, Mary L 
ees ...-| Komove, Gertrude 
Nowberry, Evelyn... 
Collins, Ruthmae_.-.-} 
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apparent discrepancies in Reclamation 
Justifications and theirs and Mr. Mar- 
lett, controller of B. P. A., said at page 
319, part 1, as follows: 

Mr. MARLETT. Well, we show expense of 
$1.813,968, which includes a special item of 
$1,000,000 to cover the in-and-out costs of 
the Shasta generators. 

Now, against the Bureau's figures, if you 
credit their revenucs, you get the same ex- 
pense figure that I have here. In fact, the 
i The 
only thing is we added $1,000,000 additional 
because of the in-and-out costs oi the Shasta 


generators. 


It is interesting to note that on page 
1252 of the hearings, the Reclamation 
Service witnesses testified that the Gov- 
ernment investment in Grand Cculee 
Dam was as follows: 


Summary of investment as of June 30, 1944 


Allocation 
Direct of cost of | Totalin 
facilitic joint Vvestment 
| } facilitic« 
i | 
Irr | 
pumping power) $7, 794, 205 S52, 301, 136 $61, 095, 441 
Commercial] I 45, O72, 283, 33, 755, 625, 78, S28, YOS 
Kiver regulation ; 34, O81, 184 34, OS], 1S4 
Flood control and | 
navigation | 1,600,000, 1, 600, 000 
i- - - - ' — — 
Pte | 52, £66, 588.122, 138, 945,175, O05, 533 


Mr. Jones. What is the actual cost of con- 
struction? 

Mr. Kupacw. That is $120,342,700 for the 
dam and the reservoir, including roads, and 
railroads, and bridges, the construction of 
the Government town, but excluding $1,796,- 
300 of cost of repairs to spillway. The cost of 
the power facilities, and for the power plant 
structures is $45,072,200. 

Mr. JoNngES. Is that in addition to the other 
facilities, the last figure you read is that 
figure in addition to the $120,009,000? 

Mr. Kupacn. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. So the original $120,000,000 is 
the original cost of Government construction, 
exclusive cf the second item? 

Mr. KuBacH. We have other items of ex- 
penditures for irrigation facilities of $7,794,- 
300, repairs to spillway bucket, cost of shoto 
units, and other items making a total of 
$180,813,189. 


Now, I realize that the apparent dis- 
crepancies in Grand Coulee investment 
are explained partially at page 303 of the 
Bonneville Hearings with information 
supplied for the record some weeks after 
the hearing was conducted; but my ex- 
amination of Dr. Raver and Mr. Marleit 
were based on exhibit E of B. P. A. which 
were based upon information furnished 
by the Reclamation Bureau furnished to 
B. P. A. which shows Government in- 
vestment in Grand Coulee at $185,986,426 
after a deduction of $9,289,340 for in- 
terest. To emphasize that either or both 
of these agencies are experts at juggling 
figures I submit evidence on the fact ap- 
pearing at pages 1238 and 1239 of part 
One of the Hearings, as follows: 

ESTIMATEID COST OF PROJECT 

Mr. JONES. On page 78, part 2 of your justi- 
fications you submit that the ultimate estle 
mated cost of this project was $513,620,000, is 

hat correct? 

Mr. Kuspacn. We 
sh ior page 78. 


have submitted revised 
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Mr. Jones. What does that revised sheet 
show? 

Mr. Warne. The revised sheet shows the 
estimated ultimate cost is $487,030,000. 

Mr. Jonrs. On your self-iiquidating invest- 
ment, power revenues, you show on page 78, 
$426,620,.000, is that correct? 

Mr. Kureacn. The “evised sheet shows re- 
payment from power revenues, $398,565,009. 

Mr. JONES. Why have you revised your 
sheets and these figures? 

Mr. WarNE. This sheet was revised, Mr. 
JONES, for the reason that it was made out 
last December. The original sheet was made 
out last December, and since that time cer- 
tain adjustments have been made in it in 
confermity with further studies that have 
gone toward an allocation report. 

Mr. JONEs. Did you consult with the 
Bonneville Power Administration before you 
changed these figures? 

Mr. Warne. These figures do conform with 
the same figures that the Bonneville Power 
Administration is using tcday. 

Mr. JONES. Well, answering my question, 
did you consult with them after their testi- 
mony here? 

Mir. WARNE. We have consulted with 
Bonneville after their testimony here and 
before that. 

Mr. JONES. You consulted with them after 
they testified here, though? 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Did you look 
mony? 

Mr. WARNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoNEs. Where did you lock at it, down 
in the Department? 

Mr. WarRNE. At the Department. 

Mr. JONEs. Why did you concern your- 
selves with what Bonneville testified to with 
reference to Grand Coulee? 

Mr. WARNE. We concerned ourselves sir, 
with what the estimated ultimate cost is as 
determined since the sheet was made up, after 
a series of studies that went into the making 
of the allocations report. Now, if you would 
like an explanation of the differences in the 
two figures, I should be glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Jones. I will get to that later. The 
Bonneville Power Administration testified 
that they got their figures on Grand Coulce 
Dam from the Reclamation Service, and I 
wonder why you have to consult with them 
to give us figures here in the Appropriations 
Committee. Are you not in charge of opera- 
tions and construction of Grand Coulee? 

Mr. WaRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Why do you have to make your 
figures jibe with theirs? 

Mr. WARNE. We did not make our figures 
jibe with theirs, Mr. JoNEs. We made our 
figures conform to the report that was in 
preparation at the time this sheet was origi- 
nally submitted. 

Mr. JONES. Well, the substantial changes 
in the corrected sheets that you have made 
are on Grand Coulee. 

Mr. WaRNE. Yes, sir. 


at their testi- 


I became more intrigued with the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Reclamation Service when it grew ap- 
parent that the enlightenment of the 
committee on specific details of cpera- 
tion, management, and basic facts and 
figures to audit the financial condition 
of the various projects from a cost ac- 
counting standpoint, seemed to black-out 
or fade out in inverse proportion to the 
number of witnesses that . appeared. 
While Mr. Bashore stated his willingness 
to give us all the facts we wanted, 
although he faltered to the point that 
the subcommittee had to hold a subse- 
quent meeting and vote to order him to 
deliver a memorandum of understanding 
between his Bureau and B. P. A. for the 
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marketing of power from Coulee ph. 
least did have the good grace to mat 
the statement. ie 
Dr. Raver, on the other hand. made no 
such gesture to the committee, ang 4 
record bears out the fact that he was 
very unwilling witness, as far as I on 
concerned. This is borne out by thes... 
that I have tried to get from him a «chan. 
ule of amortization pay-out from the la: 
of March until last Saturday, Apyjj « 
when he furnished me an alleged seheq. 
ule which I think I can properly eho» 
acterize as a stock promoier’s stateme, 
with an Alice in Wonderland take-off. 
The schedule of Rate Pay-out Tee 
Study is not capable of being check 
Column 2 gives an assumed total oper. 
ating revenue. Nowhere, however, ayo 
there any figures of kilowatt-hours s 
or the amount of energy delivered from 
Bonneville or Coulee. Neither are ¢; 
operating revenue column nor the dedue- 
tions from operating revenue for Coule 
generation or Bonneville generation jy 
columns 4 and 7 capable of confirmatic: 
Nowhere has the unit rate for electri 
energy, firm or secondary, from eiiher 
of these plants been given. I find that ip 
reporting to the Federal Fower Commis. 
sion that the Bonneville Power Adiminis- 
tration has in its report from No. 1 use 
a different unit cost for every report 
has made. In this rate test study it js 
impossible to tell what they have pu! 
out of the hat this time. 
Fortunately the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is caught up in trying 1 
mislead a member of the committee be- 
cause they have gone on record for 3 
ful! years on reports of expenses for nower 
furnished to them from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams. The following in- 
formation is taken from pages 522 and 
523 of the Federal Power Commission 
Report, Form No. 1. It shows the amcun 
of energy and the price allowed for this 
energy in their financial statemen' 
Bonneville Dam, 1940 and a!) prior: 
242,261,574 kilowatt-hours for $528 676.64 
average of 2.18 mills per kilowatt-hour 
Coulee Dam, 1941: 7,455,000 kilowe''- 
hours for $3,490.74, average of .47 n 
per kilowatt-hour. 
Bonneville Dam, 1941: 894.184.7090 
kilowatt-hours for $418,695.38, average o! 
.47 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Coulee Dam, 1942: 741,821,000 kilov 
hours for $263,326.28, average of .351 
per kilowatt-hour. 
Bonneville Dam, 1942: 1,807.35 
kilowatt-hours for $641,483.14, a: 
of .35 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Coulee Dam, 1943: 2,816,955,729 ki! 
wait-hours for $2.112,716.80, avereg 
.75 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Bonneville Dam, 1943: 2,801,4) 
kilowatt-hours for $2,101,104.83— 
estimate—average of .75 mills pei 
watt-hour. 
Not satisfied with this amount of vatl- 
ety, B. P. A., in submitting the test 
payout study to me, used two other fic" 
for the same year’s expenses for pt 
furnished them by the two dams for !e- 
sale. The following table shows the ¢ 
ception of Bonneville Power Admii: 
tion in table, if not indicting, form: 
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I have had to prove the, 
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Reclamation Bureau by 
rat and energy consumed 
led by Bonneville Power 
in with the Federal Power 
Now, I will submit page 78 
:tions originally submitted 
u of Reclamation and a cor- 
78 which was submitted on 
1945, to the subcommittese— 
fore the reclamation hear- 
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that the figures of the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, in particular, were wrong. 
Wiy does the gentleman think that the 
Bonneville Administration would try to 
show figures that misrepresented the 
facts when, as I understand the situa- 
tion, the dems are built by the people’s 
money and the electricity generated is 
used by and for the people? The dems 
are there and paid for. Why would 
they try to misrepresent the cost of this 
eleciricity? What is the basis or the 
reasoning for gentleman’s state- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not have to provide 

the answer why the Bonneville Power 
Administration would misrepresent or 
withhold information from Congress. I 
think you will have to look and search 
the minds and hearts and the souls of 
Dr. Raver or Mr. Marlett and his large 
crew of accountants, and search the 
heart and soul and mind and body and 
spirit of the Reclamation Service to find 
the answer to that question. I cannot 
justify any reason that they give. All I 
can say is that I condemn it. I have 
heard for years that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission were setting stand- 
ards in America to stop the cheating of 
the public in the matter of rates based 
upon the amount of investment charges, 
with the amortization charges, charge- 
offs for income tax purposes, and other- 
wise. 
I have heard that they were the watch- 
dog of the Treasury, but apparently no- 
body has any control over the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Bonneville Power 
Administration power development, ap- 
eration, and maintenance expenses, and 
nebody in Congress to this date that I 
know of has been given an operating 
statement. When I tried to get it, they 
have reluctantly given information 
piecemeal and have tried to wait until 
such a time as they thought it could not 
be analyzed. I can play along with Dr. 
Raver just as long as he wants to play. 
I can get the information piecemeal. I 
was not half so much interested in the 
Bonneville Power Administration and 
in the Reclamation Service power invest- 
ment and their operation and mainte- 
nance costs, their profit and loss state- 
ment, the amount they charge to invest- 
ment for power, irrigation, navigation, 
and so forth, until I saw there was reluc- 
tance. When a man who is a public 
servant shows a reluctance to tell the 
story and delays in giving information 
from public records, I begin to get 
suspicious. I think the analysis I have 
made from the records which are beyond 
their control, which they have made in 
the past, from the records of the justifi- 
cations upon which computations can be 
checked back, justifies my suspicions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not yet be- 
come familiar with all the power produc- 
tion of the Reclamation Service, but in 
regard to the cost accounting of the 
older project, especially at Boulder Dam, 
I would refer the gentleman to the last 


the 
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three reports the Bureau has submitted. 
They are given in detail with regard to 
the power sold at Boulder Dam. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Under a special 
statute they have to get out an annual 
report. The kind of a report that is 
gotten out for Boulder Dam is similar 
to the report, a semireport, that was 
given in the back of the justification for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
As you will find in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau hearings, I asked for reports of 
exhibits A, B, D, and E for reclamation 

rojects. I showed the Reclamation 
Service the reports the Bonneville Power 
Administration had made and said, “Get 
those for me and put them in the hear- 
ings.” I have analyzed some of them, 
and what do you think? In attempting 
to get the information in the way that 
Boulder has put up the records and in 
the way that T. V. A. has put them up, 
I had in the mail today a letter under 
date of April 24, over Mr. Bashore’s sig- 
nature, which reads as follows: 

In response to your request, there is at- 
tached a consolidated statement of power sys- 
tem operating expenses, classifying in more 
Cetail the expenditures for operation and 
maintenance reported in summary statement 
inserted in the record of the hearings of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1946. 

Why this delay? It is impossible to 
get a letter with the figures and be able 
to argue on the floor in the afternoon, for 
a layman, for an ordinary Member of 
Congress—impossible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Who 
has the ultimate determination of the 
power rates to be charged by the Bonne- 
ville project? 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, the 
basic law. the Bonneville Act requires 
that power rates be made which will pay 
the interest on the investment and the 
amortization of the entire cost of the 
project over a reasonable period of years. 
The point I wanted to find out and check 
for myself and satisfy myself about was, 
Are they doing it according to law? 
That is what the argument is all about. 
If they had given it to me, if I thought 
they had made the amortization rates 
correctiy, if I thought they had based 
their figures upon the actual operations 
so far, I might be satisfied. As it stands, 
there is no method of checking them ex- 
cept to use collateral figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is there 
not a basic formula that they have to 
apply to determine what rates they shall 
make to recoup the investment? 

Mr. JONES. That is what we are 
arguing about, the formula that they 
use. Apparently they are in the guess 
stage. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak! obtained an admission from 
them in the record—he will no doubt 
discuss it and you can find it in his 
examination of the Bonneville Power 
Administration at page 327, part I—that 
they had guessed their rates. Apparent- 
ly that is the way the rates have been 
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set, and that is the same rate they a> 
using now. They claim now it 
good guess. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Who; 
part does the Federal Power Com 
play in this matter, if any? 

Mr. JONES. I cannot answer th 
tleman fully as to that, except p: 
to establish uniform accountin 
dure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In do. 
termining the rates, do they w: 
from the investment those paris of 
that pertain to flood control, to recy: 
tion, to all those things which have , 
general cost and which should b« 
off, in my opinion? 

Mr. JONES. I am sure I do nv 
from the inadequate statemeni: 


oft 


have furnished us. The statements ¢ 
not even show any charge for amortiza 
tion. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time 
gentleman from Ohio kas expire: 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, i 
myself 10 additional minutes. 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, ' 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentiem< 
from Washington. 
Mr. HORAN. I understand in 1! 
course of history of attempting to control 
the Mississippi River we have :s 
lot for flood control, and those are pub- 
lic moneys spent in the interest « 
trolling the floods, and even maki 
parations after the floods have com 
gone. 
I understand that in the allocation oj 
costs which necessarily has to affe: 
revenue from any dam that might : 
fiood control, certain deductions and al- 
lowances are made from the base upon 
which power rates are determined. is 
that true, to the gentleman’s know! 
Mr. JONES. I can only speak re 
ing the testimony in this biil. I | 
my best to analyze this bill, and 
Reclamation Service is doing what 
Bonneville Administration did. 
Mr. HORAN. The charge ha: 
made here. 
Mr. JONES. Did I make a c! 
regarding the War Department? 
Mr. HORAN. No. 
Mr. JONES. No; all right. Let 
stick to these facts and talk about 5 
neville. I Know that the gentleman 
very much interested in Bonneville 
I understand that he has been giv 
complete set of rates from Dr. Rave 
Saturday. I have never seen a < 
plete set of rates yet. I would be ' 
glad to give the gentleman time latcr 
to discuss this question. ’ 
Mr. HORAN. I would like to knoy 
the rates are wrong, and the gentlem 
made a direct assertion that they : 
and I would like to know in what det 
If they are wrong I want them corre: 
too. 
Mr. JONES. I should be glad to al- 
tract the gentleman’s attention to t! 
hearings, and I know he has read them, 
where they say they have guessed at th 
rate. Itis in the hearings. I have no! 
said it. I have made no charges bi! 
I am willing to charge and agree w! 


























































» have guessed at that. AllI 
of that they have guessed 
ve not got it yet. That is 
king about, for information 


AN. That is what I am after 


NES They do not have a 
r such as a private business 
he Controller of the Bonne- 
Administration reports di- 
Raver. The General Ac- 
ice does not have any control 
mortization costs or charges 
rates made. No, all the 
er General asks, “Have you an- 
1oney on accountable warrants 
irposes of the appropriation?” 
one standing between fraud 
ty except the Congress of the 
ites. All I am Saying is that 
mistake. Their figures do 
Each agency has given costs 
nditures and power generation 
which build up the financial 
nt in the eyes of the Congress 
ach of them both look good. 
ing their hand on it and I will be 


receive any information they 
disprove the charges. 
California. Mr. 


'OHNSON of 
1, Will the gentlemar yield? 

ONES. Now I want to pass on. 
rried enough on this. I will be 

to the gentleman to 


Yn 


vield time 


basis of revenues stated in this 
tion rate pay-out schedule of 
168, the estimated income in 1944 
nts to the Grand Coulee for 
furnished, they claim—taking 
lres again—is $4,960,000 plus. 
yments to the Bonneville Dam 
generated is $2,787,000 plus, 
yy the Bonneville Power Admin- 
$13,158,122. 
hat in commercial practice, 
dower does not get a large 
But this is a public- 
The public is in- 

ind I point out that Dr. 
neville Power Administra- 
c<ind of profit-showing in his 
or the Bonneville Power Ad- 
1, has what Sam Insull never 
ving. Why, with that 
y and allocation for c 5 
hase, he can build up his 
expenses to enormous sums to 
t look good. Thisis a public-serv- 
osition 
t us turn to 


nd the fi 


the fund 
ure pre ram 


11m tnis, ¢ 


the Government in- 
ures that the Bonne- 
ver Administration and the Rec- 
1 Service furnish us, 
$74,842,000 invested in the 
r Administration, ac- 
ir fizures, which is 34 per- 
combined investment. 
am, With a $57,000,000 in- 
allocated to power 26 percent. 
1 Coulee, $89,701,000, is 40 percent 
total investment. If you apply 
nment investment in Grand Coulee 
Bonneville Dam and Bonneville 
Administration on a percentage 
in relation to revenues as a public 
e, you get a Bonneville Power 


i 
, 
| 
nt 
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Administration revenue share of $7,108,- 
880; Bonneville Dam share of $5,436,201, 
and Grand Coulee reclamation project 
$8,363,386. That is quite a little different 
picture on the basis of Government in- 
vestment and operation of the applica- 
tion of the income those three ways. 

Of course they do not have to do that, 
according to law, but I say you are start- 
ing a Frankenstein in the operation and 
combination of these three dams that 
you will live to regret if the Congress 
does not take some cognizance of the 
present horse and buggy laws with refer- 
ence to the generation of power, and the 
time to do it is now. I know they are 
within the law on their approach to allo- 
cations, if have made them cor- 
rectly, or charging only a portion to 
power, but Congress had better be careful 
or an evil will grow that will change the 
entire internal economy whole 
country. 

Let us look at the effect of the rate on 
the war preduction. The statement was 
made in the iustification that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had saved 
some $45.000,000 on the basis of their 
rates in the aluminum prcduciion, and 
the general inference was left that other 
power ccmpanies were robbing the 
people. There was also the statement 
that if power contracts were canceled 
there would be a damage charge to the 
Defense Plant Corporation which it 


they 


of the 


would have to pay of $9,000,000. That 
intrigued me, because here i ituation 
of one Government agency, a permanent 


agency as Bonneville Powe 
tion is, making a contract with the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, another Gov- 
ernment agency, which is a war expendi- 
ture agency, saying, “We will drive you 
to the corner, just like Sam Insull in 
the private-utility game would be ex- 
pected to do, you have got to use so 
much power or we will charge you dam- 
ages of $9,263,000.” So I asked the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, “Wh is your 
authority for bailing out anoth 
ernment agency?” I submitted 
questions, and I will put those 
and answers in the REcorD 
amazement that instead of 
liability as reported to the ¢ 
there is a pciential liability reported in 
Mr. Stanfield's testimony, the general 
counsel, of $52,700,000 that may have to 
be paid to the Bonneville Po Admin- 
istration. The break-down is contained 
in this letter which I will in the 
RECORD. 
The effect 
Government 


Administra- 


Gov- 
some 
questions 
I find to my 
39,000,000 
inmittee, 


of that is this: You have a 
agency bailing out a per- 
manent agency, making the B. P. A. 
financial statement look good again, and 
charging it up to the war effort. What 
kind of patriotism is this, to charge a 
rate of $17.50 per kilowatt year and then 
put damage charges on top of it—one 
Government agency getting its life and 
breath from the United States Govern- 
ment, charging the same Government of 
the United States an excessive price to 
generate power to build war material, and 
bail them out possibly to the tune of 
$33,000,000? Where is the authority for 
it? The record will show that they even 








Ssll 


required that in order for the aluminum 
production of the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration to avoid paying excessive prices 
for generating power, all aluminum 
plants in the United States must be shu 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yietd 
myself 5 additional minutes 

The contracts provide that all alumi- 
num plants must down befor 
the Deiense Plant Corvoration can avo 
penalties under their contracts. I 
theusht we were all putting cur shoul- 
ders to the wheel to help win the war 
As a citizen of the United States, I am 
interested in Amevica rather than the 
No) I have respect for Dr. Rave 
trying to build up the Northwest, but I 
despise a public official—a public official 
of the United Siates Government—wh 
Gemands a gangster contract from an- 
other Government agency supported b: 
the taxpayers of the United States fo: 
the purpose of watering his financial 
statement. That sort of conduct of Di 
Raver and his organization “out-Insull 
Sam Insuil. It certainly is not the way 
for a public official to conduct the public 
business in peacetime; in war it is repr: 
hensib! As long as I have breath oi 
life to fight such conduct I am going 
fight this narrow-minded, short-sighted 
selfish desire of Dr. Raver for a ] 

ineville Power Administr: 
1dizement. 

So that I may be just, I want to sub- 
mit the record of this “Rob Peter to pay 
Paul” enterprise of the Bonneville Pow 
Administration. At page 15 of th: 
Bonneville Power Administration justi- 


of tl 


be shut 


{ 





hwest 





tion 





fications the following statement ap 
peared: 
he Administration's industrial conti - 
nor ly require a payment of a cancelat 
or termination charge Ss h charges would 
000.009 as of Ju l 
19 ( 1 such ¢ o 
t? ( elation ¢ 
i i the co 
rer mad allable f 
ncela ns. Int 
cor noted that the Ad- 
n ll its short-term 
col le rates, whi 
WwW war and which 
des 20-year contracts 
ra ( Var contract 





I asked 
Pow >Y 


tion 


the Controller of Bonneville 
Administration for more informa- 
on the subject. record of the 





questions and ans\ appear on pages 
324 and 325 of the hearings, part 1, and 
re as follows: 

A CHA N CONTRACTS 


JONES. Well, now, you state in your 
ns here on 15 that you ex- 
ive cancel: charges on con- 





to the extent of 0,000. You had 
of February 1 that correct? 
Mr. MARLETT. Where ¢ that appear, Con- 
gressman 
Mr. Jones. In the nd paragraph 


Mr. MarRuetr. Yes 

Mr. JoNEs. You say 1 will collect as of 
July 1, $9,000,000 in cancelation cha 
that in accordance with amounts co 








MARLE% No; we would not collect that. 
1at 1f Our power contracts were can- 
the terms of those 


cancelation charges wouid be 


contracts, 
payabie 





the amount of 29,000,000 by our customers 
bu po i im wu 
h J Do \ i e those provi ns in 
Vo rn? 
My LAPT Y t] « « S I tt 1 ver 
4 
T 'd lil o see a ¢ ’ 
i e pl = hs inl 
; . as 
r. Jones. Have you collected any amount 
Oo cancelaticn 
MarRtert. No, sir. The cancelations so 
1 1 by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
T e p ( are contained in the 
J Piant Corporation contracts, as well 
} ate industrial company contracts 
e cxpe Wh here in W ington thi 
trip, to have discussions with the Defense 
} , Corporation in regard to settlements 
inde those contracts for cancelations that 
} e eccurred or that will occur. 
Mr. JONES. Now, do you anticipace what 
tolal amount will be if you collcct under 
coniracts outstanding? 
Mr. Marrerr. The amount will be reduced 
time goe mn. If all the plants operated 
20 years, there would be no cancelation 
ar ui ‘each year that the plants 





ot all F 
} 








i e ch is reduced 5 percent. 
Th fore, the amount we will actually col- 
lect will depend upon when the cancelation 
We did have shut-downs by the Defcnse 
Pla Corporation of two ailuminum-pot 
ine ut at their Troutdale plant and two 
nes out at their Spokane plant. However 
hey are now reopening those pot lines, and 
e Go not know when the finel termination 
iil be mad in the meantime, the powet 
con were not canceled. 
I nexi sought information from the De- 
fense Flant Corporation to get the final 
details from their point of view. The 





submitted by me and the an- 


of Mr. Sam Husbands, Director of 
nse Plant Corporation, on the sub- 











t, are as follows: 
22. Question. There was testimony given by 
1e Bonneville Power Administration that 
t Deici Plan Corporation had agreed 
Bonneville Power Administration to 
pay ck es for cancelations of power con- 
ac b en the Defense Plant Corporation 
ind the I eville Power Administration in 
ce re n with production of aluminum in 
1e Northwest, ¢ nd the testimony indicated 
me $39.000.690 is soucht to be collected 
ym the Defense Plant Corporation if and 
f rt tiens are made. By what legal 
! do you propose to pay damages to 
re B l Power Administration? Will 
u p' cite é ion Oo} tio of lav 
upon which u rel » make this kind ¢ 
co: { na ym f aqemace 
A 1 int to Lé uthority con- 
tained in on 5d of the Reconstruction 
Fi ec ( onA mended, D. P. C 
ed, at the request oi the Federal 
] Admit vrator and with the approval 
fithe P icnt, with authority (a) to build 
1 and (b) to lease or arrange with 
1 heir use and ope iOlk 40r war 
} The powers of D. P. C., which in- 
€ pt er » CON are set 1orth in 
chal r Au 22, +0) amended, 
t ? V 1 ah in 
t } f d the Cl of 
4 ( 4 J) j= 
( A i if i R ‘ Waa J 4 , 
Dd. P. Cc 
th Bonne- 
(here ite 
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for the operation of 
Trouidale, Oreg., 


the Spokane, Wash., 
and Tacoma, Wash., alumi- 
num reduction plants. The contract for 
power for the operation of the Tacoma, 
Wash., aluminum plant, dated August 20, 
1942, specifies a contract demand of 42,000 
kilowatts and is for a term of 5 years. Ac- 
cording to the terms of this contract, it can 
he canceled by D. P. C. before its expiration 
only upon the happening of certain specified 
events and upon payment to Bonneville as a 
cance'ation penalty of an amount equal to 
$17.50 times 42,090 (the contract demand) 
less 5 percent for each year the plant has 
operated. If this plant were ordered closed 
as of May 1, 1945, without an opportunity on 
ti of D. P. C. to give the required 120 

















days’ notice, approximately the following sum 

would be due Bonneville under such con- 

tract 

Power | or notice period $250, 000 

Cait Cit penaity Ps ice Serie Sans 645, 609 
Total eee at ht ae li 885, 000 


» according to the terms of this con- 
. upon its expiration D. P. C. is obligated 
to pay to Bonneville as a termination penaity 


tract 


the sum of $530,000 unless the contract is 
renewed for substantially the same block 
of power and the new purchaser assumes a 
Similar termination penalty. Payment of 


the tcrmination penalty may be avoided only 
if the plant operates for a 20-year period. 

A contract dated February 18, 1942, as 
amended, specifying a contract demand ot 
130,000 kilowatts, has been entered into with 
Bonneville for the operation of the Trout- 
dale, Oreg., aluminum plant. This contract 
is also for a 5-year term and can be canceled 
by D. P. C. before its expiration only upon 
the happening of certain specified events 
and the giving of certain notices and upon 
the payment by D. P. C. of a cancellation 
charge of $1,000,000 reduced at the rate ot 





» percent cf such sum for each year the plant 
operate According to the terms of this 
contract and as part of the cancellation pen- 


Bonneville has the option to aquire the 
clectrical facilities which D. P. C. constructed 

‘ve this plant which cost D. P. C. ap- 
proximately $2,500,090, at 50 percent of the 
actual cost. Again in this instance, upon 
the expiration of ‘the 5-year term D. P. C. is 
not relieved of the penalty but must pay a 
termination penalty of $700,000 and sell to 
Bonneville, if it so elects, the $2,560,000 of 
electrical facilities at $1,250,000. Ii this plant 
tered closed as of May 1, 1945, with- 


> SE 


were orcé 


out an opportunity on the part of D. P. C 
to give the required notice, approximately 
the folleowing sum would be due to Bonne- 


under 
Power bills for 
Cancelk 


ville such contract: 
notice period - 


tion penalty 


$700, 000 
865, 000 


Total.- 1, 565, C09 


D. P. C. has also entered into contracts 
dated May 1, 1942, and February 19, 1943, re- 
spectively, specifying an aggregate contract 


demand of 195,000 kilowatts for the opera- 
tion of the aluminum plant at Spokane, 
Wash. ‘These contracts are for a 5-year term 
nd can be canceled by D. P. C. prior to their 
expiration only upon the happening of cer- 
tain specified events and the giving of cer- 
tain notices and upon payment to Bonneville 


of $17.50 time 








195,000 (the contract de- 
mand) less 5 percent per year for each year 
the plant has oper‘ ed, 

Tf the Spokane, Wash., plant were ordered 


closed by W. P. B. as of May 1, 1945, without 
an opportun ty on the part of D. P. C. to give 
the notice required, approximately the follow- 
ing sum would be due Bonneville: 





Power bills for notice pericac $1, 225, 000 
Cancelation penalty 3, 000, 000 
I 4, 225, 000 


Again, in this instance, after th 
has expired D. P. C. must pay a te; 
penalty of $2,400,000 unless the co 
renewed and a new purchaser, set 
Bonneville, assumes the obligation 

D. P. C., in addition to the th; 
contracts with Bonneville for th 
plants, has also entered into co 
Bonneville for power for the opera} 
aluminum-sheet mill at Spokane Vi 
the ferrosilicon plants at Spx 
Wenatchee, Wash. The cancelatio; 
mination penalties payable to Bon) 
D. P. C. under the latter contracts { 
same pattern as outlined above. 

The aggregate termination pena 
all D. BP. C.-Bonneville contract 
be payable by D. P. C. at the end oj 
tract terms, unless the respective p); 
tinue to use the amount of power 
originally contracted for, will hi 
mately $5,000,000, according to cu 
tion, rather than $9,000,000 as in: 
question 22 above. None of the B 
contracts contain provisions whi 
D. P. C. to obtain relief from pow 
in the event a plant is partially e 
in the event a plant is placed in 
condition 

One cf the specified events whi 


permit D. P. C. to cancel the B 
aluminum plant power contrac 


proper notice and be relieved of lia} 
lurther power charges is that operat 
D. P. C. aluminum plants must 
suming that one D. P. C aluminum 
cated other than in the Bonnevill 
tinues in operation, and that the alu 
plants in the Bonneville area were 
closed by W. P. B. on May 1, 1945, D 
in such circumstances would be ob! 
continue to pay to Bonneville 
charges provided for in the cont: 
their full terms aggregating app: 
$19,€00,000. Similarly, the Bonnevil 
contracts for the two ferrosilicon pla 
the aluminum rolling mill also enw 
as grounds for concelation certain 
events which, because of existing coi 
that were not foreseen at the time t! 
tracts were negotiated, are now unli 
occur, Again in connection with 
ter contracts, if the specific grow 
cancelation do not cecur D. P. C. 1 
terms of the respec 

written would be obligated to cont 
pay the power charges for their ful 
which it is estimated will agzregate a 
mately $13,000,000. Thus under th 
tracts written D. P. C. h: 
tingent obligation to pay to Eonne\ 
proximately $33,000,000 for power wh 
may be unable to use if the plant 
for reasons other than the specifi 
specified in the respective contract 







contract 





as how 


es 


At this point in Mr. Husbands 
to my question, I wish to insert 
I requested from Mr. Husbands, } 
of Defense Plants Corporation, s 
the detail of the $33,000,000 pote: 
liability. Mr. Stansfield, A: 
eral Counsel, writes as follows: 
DrrEeNSE PLANT CoRPORATI 
Washington, D. C., April 21 

Hon. Rosert F. JONES, 
House o/ Repre entatives, 
Washingt 


oe 
vONES: 


Ji 
t 











Dresr CONGRESSMAN 
has reaguested that you be furnish 
break-down of the $33,000,000 es 
ure appearing on page 16 of his 
April 18, 1945. 
The break-down of the 
000,000 figure is as follows; 


uma 


lette 


approxin 


a 
AL 
vm 
we 
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< i t oO ¢ } 
and 1 - 
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= aii i 
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} A. s ; ; ~ of n the 1913 fi i 
Gt , ) . ! arrivine ; re I 


_ i esset kK } \ i 
Acministravion: 1 
( ] 
¢ ermin mnt Vi mS cde [ l 3 
} contracts we tren- VN dere h ed » ? ~ 
} Dp. FP. €. @ the time ; t cel the wT \ \ i 
were being negotiated, for he } f A, : 
1, howeve upon he lhe- The foregoine assum h val - QOO Dp i p ) t 
ol his cha O quired mn ee et would be e) t 40.000 t T OWNE 
e fixed charges o1 i “ make celation effer i . ( f { € its é j l ( 
hese war loads dun the July 1,1945. For e same ¢ cor- 000,000 i ind 
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elal betweel e clos- responding t ] of Ju l 194 S ( l é 
t nd the da uch $8 808.729 t of 3 ) 
ly e post-Wa peri t You will 2 + t Y 1 V i ea i Y 
< bowe Cc Wa ) D.P.c P 15 « é ha repre J 
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pe yr 4 ul to these Gams, those Mr. Wercner, and Mr. SmiTH, contain’ millions of dollars in capita] 
reclamation projects and in those flood hundreds of thousands of acres of about est for the production of n; 
conirol projects and give cheap, subsi- the best farm lands in the United States. to me nonsense, when you sp 
dized power to the cities that never paid Mr. JONES. That is right. of dollars to stop the production o{ 
1 sou for the development it is not right Mr. CLEVENGER. Does the geitle- before the war and keep land « 
to them xed. We need to man know of any section of the United duction. 


So Uuntle 
if 


examine, no h Americ isgering 


$205 ¢00.006.000 debt, we n 


a 


c 


States that practices better soil conser- 


Mr. MURDOCK. 


Mr. C 






C} 
nai 


und Q ed vation, land use, stock breeding, or di- the gentleman yield? 

to recognize the cost of these projects versified farming than this particular Mr. JONES. I am sor 
and the psy-back; and if the several section of the country? vield. 

cities, and tewns and States that beneiit Nir. JONES. No; I do not. ; 


from the incressed wealth produced by Mr. CLEVENGER. I wish to cali the gentleman vield? 
our ¢ ires to control floods and gentieman’s attention to a statement of ; 


ve life and property should bear a share 


We 





the director of agriculture of the State 


ae 


Mr. HORAN. 


Mr. JONES. 
To shew what 


Mr 


I must 
the picture 


1) 


. Chairm 







rei 


the « need to have them ¢ Ynio. This gentleman is a De} ‘at, 1 a ge a 
of the co ve rag ad é <0 of O} Thi _ saan ones the Grand Coulee. the Ronn 
pay like { IMiiami Conservancy S- ‘eporting to a Democratic Governor. He : . 
lik M i rvancy Di reporting to a Democratic e - and Bonneville power invesin 
pays in Chio: and I shall be glad is a fellow citizen of mine, a resident of 


or any Mem- 
s to consider it, the finan- 


My people 


submit to any committee 





who Wal 


cial statement of that outfit. 


my county, and is an honorable 
gentleman. He states that this year 
709.000 of those acres will be untilled for 


own 


brought under the present k 
we have in Ohio, and how thx 
comes back, if any, I shall 
actual financial statements fu 












never gained a single penny, and yet i ack of manpower ¢ achinery. Ina ; : agit: , oe 
er gain d le penny ind yet in lack of mant owel ind m cl nery. In us in the justification. Foll 
t last 8 years we heve spent the vast break-down of the figures. he says we will 


sum of $326,000,000 from the general 
fund for reclamation projects in In- 
terior bills To that we are add- 
ing $20,000,000 today. No interest is 
ever paid back: nothing is ever paid by 


1 
aione, 


i+; eS like the law we have in Oni 
the cities to bring millions of acres of myseif $ ditional minutes. comeerenans daa Saas 
djacent land into production. Mr. CLEVENGER. He said that we th each yeal 1944 the Be te 
; J i] 5 i e fiscal year 1944 & Bonn: 
Ar (LEVENGER. Mr. Chairman will have 5,000 acres less in tomatoes, ae ‘ * 
; es — ; ; and the Grand Coulee and th 


will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. 
in from Ohio. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. The. gentleman 
now addressing us represents the Fourth 
Congressional District of Ohio adjoining 
mine, does he noi? 

Mr. JONES. That is right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And the 


to the gentle- 


I yield 
m 


ad- 


three 


have 


sugar 


twenty to thirty thousand less of 

beets. 

CHAIRMAN. The time of 

sentleman from Ohio has expired. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


The the 


and 50-percent reduction in fruit; 19.30 
percent reduction in pork, and 17 per- 
cent reduction in the production of meat. 
Can the genileman tell me why we should 
pay for the development of these lands 
which are unproductive, when 700,000 
acres of the best land in the world stand 
idie? 


Mr. JONES. I made the statement to 








I have prepared a financial 
based upon total Government i 
by the Bonneville Power Admii 
figures furnished for ail the {« 
the project, and I find if th 


ville power investment would s! 
accumulated 
1944, which is staggering 
to make this last observation 


for the 
30, 


year’s 


















ub 


is a statement made by Thomas FE} 


which I shall insert in the 
the conclusion of my remarks 
hope that it will provoke thoug!\' 





















Rt 


jacent districts, those of Mr. McGresor, the Reclamation Bureau that paying out the Members of the House, 
Exuipir A—U. S. Government Columbia River power system—Pro forma combined state ment of income 
Fiscal , _ : van Estimats 
| year } il veur I al vear Fiscal year | Total to | coreg 
1940 ar 2 ce G oa sy 1 } July Lto 
prior Isl 1e42 18433 1v44 | June 30, 1944) yyF,, 1. 1044 
als | 
( ‘ } 
< 2 14 $1, S05, 70 $5, 320, 319 $11, 979, 472 $20, 835, 262 $40, 457, 100 $11, £49, 000 
a) wy 33, 839 43, 252 Hi), 606 137, 877 14. 
Gs 11, 675 16, SOL 12, 540 4), 116 
t 44 1, 805, 625 H5,8 12, O3Y, ¢ 20, WOS, 468 40), 626, 093 11, 668, 
0; } | ; | - 
| P 4 2, 601, 057 | 1,806, 155 | 2, 877, 599 3, 617, 432 9, 420, O36 | 1, 947, 000 
Bonne Daim proje | 21, 787 163, 271 | 242, 669 20%, 212 | 414, 798 1, 440, 737 | 212, 500 
G i \ 106, 245 | 674, 146 | 1, 813, 968 | 2, 594, 350 970, 000 | 
| 4K, ORO 764, S28 2155, O69 | 4, 840, O57 5, 846, 198 | 13, 464, 182 | 3, 129, 
Dew oes os 3 
I Ad t $50, 436 $253 } $923, 379 $1, 119, 429 $2, 871, 732 $672, 000 
\ ) os IGS, 204 2 349, 610 473, 126 1, 650, 303 | 7, 50K) | 
( 1 ( 1) 179, 482 | 594, 792 | 683, 374 | 1, 457, 648 000 
omens - a ——S ae — a = a 
‘I 416,01 428, Sd G¥1, 123 | 1, 867, 731 | 2, 275, 929 | 5, 979, 683 | 1, 409, 500 
= = = r = 
4 re } 1, 264, 29 1, 193, 1¢ 3, 146, 192 5,717,738 | 8,122,127 | 19, 443, 815 4, 539, 000 | 
2 S38. 051 02,460} 2, 219, GAL | 6,321,887 | 12,786,341] 21, 192, 278 7, 124, 000 
Int | | 
| r Ad t 229, 279 | 425, 271 | 931, 969 | 1, 547, 630 1, 846, 058 4, 980, 207 963, 000 
Ik ‘ S00), 3S] 402, OS4 485, 839 622, 441 1, 123, 697 3, 564, 442 | GOO, OOO | 
G Cou i) | 673, 925 | 1, G88, 071 | 1, 811, 635 | 4, 173, 631 ! 1, 235, UU | 
Tot ercsi expe 1, 02, 66 SR7, 355 2, 091, 733 3, 928, 142 4, 781, 300 12, 718, 280 2, 798, OU 
Net income (or loss). .......- _| 21,867,711 | 2184, 895 127,908 | 2, 303, 745 8,004,951 | 8, 473, 998 4, 326, 00" 
} | 
Based on estimated data for the last 6 months of calendar vear 1944, 


2; 
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U. S. Government Columbia River power system—P f L ¢ ? balance si Bonneville Pot 
Bonneville profect dam and Grand Coulee dam, as of J ), 19:44 
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ASSETS AN t 8s ( 
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I l ( l F S t 








nbia River power system 


\ , | mMotalt, | Estimat 
| oo . ; | Fiseal year Fiscal vear | Fiscal year | Fiscal year pete be July it 
| : 1941 ivdz 1943 1944 ae Dee. 31 
prior 1944 , 
| | 1944 
01 ! | | | | 
‘ er $426, 544 | $1,895, 503 | $5, 320, 319 '$11, 979, 472 | $20, 835, 262) $40, 447, 100 $11, 649. ( 
( reve! 120 | 33, 839 43, 282 | 60, 666 137, 877 14, 0 
( 11,675 16, POL 12, 540 41, 116 
1 ‘ d other it 426,544 | 1,895, 62 5, 355, 833 | 12, 039, 625 | 20, 908, 468 | 40, 636,003 | 11,1 
| | 
i r Adt trat 6, 793 | C01, O57 1,806,155 | 2,877,599 | 3,617, 432 9, 429, 036 1, 847, O01 
$ iD [ jee $21, 78 163, 271 242, 660 | 298, 212 | 414,798 | 1, 440, 737 212 
G ( Dam projec 106, 245 | 674,146 | 1,813,068 | 2, 594,359 970, 0 
| i S48, 580 764, 328 2, 155, 069 3, 849, O57 5, 846, 198 | 13, 464, 132 3, 129 
be <1 | 
Power Administ 50, 480 250, 539 547, O15 | $23,379 | 1,119,429} 2,871, 732 
I ) project 65, 58 198, 294 263, 686 | 349, 610 473,126 | 1,650, 303 
( i Coulee D ect 179, 482 594, 792 683, 374 | 1, 457, 648 
‘I d m expr 416, O15 428, R25 991,123 | 1,867,781 27 5, 979, 683 1, 409, 5 
" al oO} expens ‘ 1, 264, 595 1, 193, 1¢ 8, 146, 192 5, 717, 738 22 19, 443, $15 4, 539, 0 
. 1838, 051 702, 460 | 2,219,641 | 6,321,887 | 12, 786, 341 | 21, 192, 278 7, 124, (4 
I \ ‘ | 
l . Po Adn j t } 999, 979 495, 971 931, 969 | 1, 547, 630 | 1,846,058 4, 980, 207 963, 0 
Bonneville Dam project £00, 381 462, O84 485, 839 | 602,441 | 1, 123,697 | 3, 564, 442 600, 00 
Grand Coulee Dam | RanOA? 673,925 | 1,688,071 | 1,811,635 | 4,173,681] 1,235, 
r nt t expenec..... sec 1, 029, 660 | 887,355 | 2,091, 733 3,928,142 | 4,781,390 | 12,718, 280 2, 798, 
Ni m 11,867,711 | 1184,895 | 127,908 | 2,303,745 | 8,004,951 | 8,473,908 | 4,32 
Addition erating ex] es Bonn Yam ] wr) 593 | 132. 975 | 149, 182 | 158, 631 | 187, 879 | 809, 260 
Add depreciatior 171,331 | 311, $05 956, 914 760,727 | 682, 012 | -2, 882, 789 
Addit tere j | | 
Bonneville Dam project ' ~—- 688, 935 | 1, 130, 826 1,276,549 | 1,257,255} 925,153 | 5, 278, 718 | 
Grand Coulee Dam proj zs | 3,127,375 | 2,895,917 | 2,557,265 | 8, 080, 557 
Interest on work capital 125, 000 150, 000 300, GOU 350, 000 | 400, 000 1, 325, 000 
A rtization ment (246 percent year r tore 50 year | | 
1025, 8 800,159 | 1,051,424! 9,967,645 | 3,288,705 | 3,465, 201 | 11, 573, 224 
\ I -, 023, 729 | } 2,961,925 |! 8, 649, 757 | ' 5, 817, 490 | 1212, 649 |! 21, 565, 550 
Ur 117, 642 1, 050, 135 16, 647 1, 968, 183 526,318 | 4,178, 925 
4,041,371 | 14,012, 060 | 19,166,404 | 17,785,673 | 1738, 967 fn, 744, 475 
A i raieht lit red 1, 660,059 | 2,049,947 | 5,785,978 | 6,411,944] 6, 756, 282 | 22, 564, 160 
\ I 1 4, O83, 629 13, 960, 448 11, 468, 090 &, 940, 729 1 3, 408, 500 |t 32, 556, 486 
li evel 117,642 | 1,050, 135 16,647 | 1,968, 183 526,318 | 4,178, 025 
14,801, 271 5, 010, 583 |111, 984, 737 (1.10, GOS, 912 | 1 4, 029, DOR |136, 735, 411 


TT} > is far 


There far more danger in public mo- 
nopoly than there is in private monopoly, 
for when the Government goes into business 
it can always shift its losses to the taxpay- 
ers. If it goes into the power business it 
can pretend to sell cheap power and then 
cover up its The Government never 
really goes into business, for it never makes 
ends meet, and that is the first requisite of 
business, It just mixes a little business with 
litics and no one ever gets a 

1] to find out what is actually going on. 
(Thomas A. Edison.) 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. JONES. I have taken from my 
colleagues considerable time, and I will 
be very glad to yield time to gentlemen 
on my side under the seniority rule as a 
member of the committee, and I shall 


oO 


a lot of p 


chance 


ohm) ey al a 


yield just as much as 1] can under the al- 
speak on any subject he de- 
ind he may take my 


1 t 


lowance to 
sires, & speech tomor- 
an er it to pieces. 

The AIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 





Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 min to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona Mr. Murpock], 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
tried to get the gentleman just preced- 
ing me to yield for a question. The ques- 
tion I wanted to ask the gentleman from 


+ 


|} is this: I understood 
», and I yield to him now to 


whether J am correct or not, 


. JONES 


after enumerating many millions of dol- 
lars spent on reclamation projects, did 
he say that not one cent of interest has 
been paid on that amount? Did I misun- 
derstand the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES. With the exception of 
the Boulder Canyon project, which is a 
special act. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe the gen- 
tleman is entirely mistaken. The gen- 
tleman has evidently not read the recla- 
mation law. The first reclamation law 
was passed in 1902. It has been amended 
at various times, but I call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen from Ohio to this 
fact, that money spent for reclamatio 
is reimbursable. The general contract 
now is that all costs borne by the Gov- 
ernment on reciamation projects must 
be repaid to the Government in 40 years, 
amortized at 3-percent interest. That 
is a basic principle of our reclamation 
policy. 

Iam not familiar with the entire pro- 
gram of the Reclamation Service as I 
have only recently been made chairman 
of the Committee on Reclamation, and 
that is the reason why I could not specify 
a moment ago about the power rates at 
Bonneville or Grand Coulee. I do say 
to the gentleman that I know much with 
regard to the power cost and rates at 
Boulder Dam, the statements are pre- 
pared and are published to the world. 
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Pro forma combined statement of income, showing how the taxpayer comes out if all features ; 
investment were repaid as Miami conservancy district 
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met 


tie 














Mr. JONES. On page 62 of th: 
ings, part 1, the gentleman will ! 
basis on which I made my stat 
humbly apologize because I am u 
best information I can, and rely e 
on the Bureau of Reclamation 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the 
man for the citation to the hea: 
will turn to it later. Now to c 
general idea about the working ol 
mation, I will give the genticm 
the membership a picture of on 
mation project that I know muc! 
I refer to the Salt River projec 
rounding Phoenix in Arizona. ! 
basic construction there, is R 
Dam, named after Theodore R: 
work begun in 1906 and finished 
It was dedicated by Theodore kK 
at that time. There are now 
240,000 acres of irrigated land 
Phoenix watered from thai an 
other dams on the river. 

I am giving round numbers b 
have not the exact figures before 
the United States Government 
vested, not doneted but invested 
$20,000,000 in that project. F 
than haif of that $20,000,000 has a! 
been repaid by the farmers in th 
ley, They are repaying it with in 
over an amortization period of, I 
49 years. When all the moncy ! 
repaid by the farmers, Uncle Sai 
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dams debi free and worth mil- during tl 

dollars. nearly $14,000,000. I understand that the Ohio Valley, and they created ¢ 
Iam on that project, let me say the hydroelectric plants of the Reclama- munities there. After the War betw: 
that area of land—and that is tion Service have produced more than the States, the veterans : 

I know most intimately, and I 13,000,000 060 kilowatt-hours, and most humid area in the Mississippi Valley ar 

ame other cases if I were better of that power has gone to the war effort, got homes 


1e past year has been worth tionary days veterans sought hom« 
A 
4 


went out 


where they could estab! 





d with all the West—produced as I happen to know. themselves. But by the beginning ef 
1000 worth of food and fiber year I may appear to speak with some feel- century all gocd lands excepting tho 
t. andin the last 12 months that ing in regard to this, because I have in the semiarid and arid sections, whic 
1. produced $40,000,000 worth of strong feeting. I interrupted the chair- cannot be cultivaied without gre 
fiber, and there are less than a man an hour ago to exhibit this letter, expensive iirigations projects, had been 
a million acres of land in- a letter which I prize greatly, although taken. After the close of the First 
Further, I want to say this, that it is not mine personally. Werld War thousands of veterans we 
ners right now, the Salt River This letter was sent to me as chair- O 1d tried to live on the desert. 
Water Association of Arizona, man of the Committee on Reclamation. We liberalized the homestead laws but 


l i 

Iments I reczived it on the morning of Apri! 12 it was an empty gesture. I Know « 
n advance on what they owe the and had it read by my secretary before many, many pathetic cases of fail 

( it, and they are going to pay that committee at a hearing that day. We have solemnly 


| their repayment instal 
’ 
} d ourselves ti 
rcent of it. It is a letter signed with a familiar sig- such shall not happ again. Preside 
Phoenix when it was a cow nature, but that signature is not written Wocedrow Wils cretary Frankiii 
r wy anc sthic! Aowv ic . : , 1 : _ ie : : See 
f saw land, which today 1S in quite the same bold hend as we have EK. Lane and other forward-looking men 








iuetive, occupied by j known. The letter is signed by Presi- a veneration ago said, “We must irri 
} sattla } . That ‘ + 3 lr} _ ah Tm ; ‘ : 99 

and rattlesnakes. ‘Tnat sé dent Fronklin D. Roosev This was the land for the veterens. But prac 
lay producing $165 worth read to my committee because it pertains tically nothing was don If we per! 


ce per acre annually. While to reclamation and has proved to ke his victory to come upon us quickly, as we 
m has put only $26,000,000 all last plea for reclamation. The man who hove it will. withovt suitable pi i‘ 
) that project as an investment, was more responsible than any other nm we will have nothing to off t 
t has yielded produce to for the development of the great Colum- veterans returning this time from the 


C 
of $40,000,000 in the past 12 bia Basin and the other : if projects armed services. There will be many ¢ 


Wild c 


Furthermore, may I say this, during the iast decade throughout the hem and they are going to be lan 
ed value of the property West had his heart in this matter and hunerv as before. We are not going t 


that irrigated acreage for its reaffirmed his faith in it. send them out to live with jack rabb 
is now mere than $200,000,050. This letter »ertains to further develop- but we are going to give them the righ 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is ments of reclamation and urges that kind of irrigated lands. ‘That is the pro- 
mation can do and wiil do development with the hope thai we may eyam our late beloved President contem- 
en a chance, and I am citing provide land for returning soldiers. It plated and urged upon us, but that pro- 
ance cut of the dozens and refers to a bill now before my committee, rram has been in my Judgment Jeopar- 
cases where wealth-producing H. R. 520, a bill designed to give prefer- —qized by reductions in this bill. 
been created by reclamation ence to ex-servicemen on lands irrigated I think highly of the chairman o 
It is almost exclusively the by the Reclamation Bureau. It is sig- ubcommiitee personally. I have pub 
of the wealth and prosperity of nificant that in the closing hours of his liciy and privately thanked him many 
x, Ariz life, as that handwriting indicate > s00d work he has done fo 





and times for 





YGELL. Mr. Chairman, wilithe in the midst of this most terrible war,  yeclamat and I deeply appreciate the 
emen yield? he took time to think of domestic prob- eornest consideration give n it by the 
MURDOCK. Iyield to the gentle- lems, and hoped to build homes for the other Members. I do want to compliment 

] i m Orezon. future of the defenders of the Nation the ubcommit e for having pa d i hi 


1 1 


ANGELL What the gentleman That is the content and irit of this tribute to the Burs of Reclamation in 


reference to the project in his jeiter. > war-food production and in elect 














‘ue also at Bonneville. Every We think the hour ory is scon nower production. I think that Q 
oliar that has gene into Bonne- to come. We believe we must have lendid thing: but when this bill y 
need by the Government for an expanding industry in this country in written up. IT feé i ie ( 
nent of power, is being paid orde: to 5 },€80,000 in- wavy as to fore 
interest, and every single dol- debtedn us, and il 1 which the F fent 
ill be paid back. Furthermore, order to giv ; ti 1ecessary millions plesded for on the very day h 
produced one-third of the alu- of jobs, whether it be 59,009,000 o1 The CHAIRMAN. The i 
h has gone into the fichting 60,000.000 or whatever the number may sentlieman from A} nah 


. ( ‘ ‘ 

nt in this war. If it had not be. We believe we are negligent in our Mr. NORRELL r. Chairman. I° 
minum produced in the duty, I would say crim L:lV i Y 

( bia River area, Bonneville and if we do not plan to see to 1 





Coulee, hundreds of thousands of not of leal I £ or gra ti of the bill v 1 I want to ; 
1} , } L-il j ‘ ° ) Tele) iY roducti > ¢ T 
l have been killed overseas, but s in productive, c1 to where reduc think, have been 
URDOCK. The gentleman is proaucins projects, are 1 drastic; one with 1 rence 
! rhese returning veterans wa an ind moisture co ‘ 1. Iwou 
Li Tha hs ] 1 Ac there must be jobs for them Iz n th } t} 
Ll, Tnat has been done ‘ tu ; ; a o sbeak on tl che o 
] inllar when I know we ll want pri ndustry to wy} + 7T 
ligic GOlar Ol expense to tnis Kt mas We as MIMUSUSY | to whien J » al ¢ i 
nt. It will all be paid back. furnish tl > Jok If pi > Industry is i urd toy in ng 
URDOCK. I traveled along the could do it. I wovld have it f lish prac- i } nr n of exploration hich 
( lice all } Iyiit 3 nl hol ve 
1 Kiver a few months azo at tically all the jobs, but I « 10L RelleVve \ i 
1 passed by the Kaiser shipyards private industry is § to be able to to h cood efi hich ou 
mazed at the amount of elec- furnish nearly enough job There must p ied on « uliy ha 
was used there. I under- be sane, constructive | iS for pubic — ¢ 1 by the | 1ount f 
it the power plants at Bonne- works. I want that p work to oe OF pu appr i this bil 


nd at Grand Coulee provide the a productive, essen li ! I think CHAIRMAN time 
that is used. God nothing can compare h reclat ion , ‘n from , expire 


would have happened in that respect JONES. ] 6 minute > 
if we had not had that At the close of the Fi World War 1 from » [Mr. }I [- 
me. That } r was thousan and hund1 of thousands of I F 
the food that was pro- men wa 1 hor in t West. W ROCKY Mr. Ch 
rigated lan i n- libel a % I but I yA 
powel 1 by was little n than 25 } : the ir 
] m on ] ( ts azo i i t I Re olu- ‘ is, LU 








with the Grazing Service. This appro- 


priation is authorized under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, named for my predecessor 
in office, Hon. Edward T. Taylor, who 


Sé 


rved in this House for 33 consecutive 
years and who at the time of his death 


as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committe ; 

This Gr: ; Act was introduced by 
Congressman Taylor at the reauest of 
the thousands of sheepmen and catile- 
men who were using those remaining, 
unpetented public lands of the West 
commonly cailed the public domain. As 


a user-of those ranges myself and as 


sident of a Western Colorado Cattle 
Association, I took an active part in sup- 
ting this program for bringing about 


disiribution of 


Mh, 


ir, equitable grazing 
on these public ese erid lands 

ve no value for agricuiture unless ir- 
rigation can be provided, but have value 


lande 
44,0 


uring a few weeks in the year for the 
purpose of limited grazing. 

The fact that these 142,000,000 acres 
of land located in 10 States had no su- 
pervision caused stockmen to use them 
to excess. There was no incentive for 


tion or for the preservation of 
forage for future years. Promiscuous 
ise of these ranges was bad for the stcck, 
for soil conservavion, and for the rela- 
tionships between neighbors, particularly 


COMmserva 


between shespmen = and rene gee 
Range wars broke out at intervals and 
oiten there was bloodshed. Overgrazing 


caused erosion and poor watersheds for 
he ranches lower down. 

‘These are the general reasons we asked 
Congress to pass the Taylor Grazing Act, 
the appropriation for which is before us 
tocgay. Wein the West did not wish an- 
other great intricate bureau such as the 
National Service built up, but 
raiher our desire was merely to have as 
small an agency as possible whose duties 
would be tc ) eo a fair and eguitable 
Gistribution of the se rances and to main- 
tain prope ards for the conserva- 
tion al ot ection of our watersheds. 

To a amie this a real democratic 


+ 
= "ore >b 





i 
Saic¢ 


progrem of advisory boards was set up 
that started with the grass roots. Local 
elections are provided for in the act 


whereby the 22,600 users of these ranges 
may go and select their own representa- 
tives on the regional advisory boards. 
Equal representation between cattlemen 
and sheepmen is provided on each board 
tee 1 the sheep permittees voting to select 

ir representatives and the cattle per- 
mitt theivs. These regional boards, 
of whom there are 600 district advisers 
at this time, pass upon what sheepmen 


and cattlemen shall use the ranges and 


how much stock each may run, based 
upon the availability of range forage. 


The general plan is to give the local 
ranch property owner and taxpayer pref- 
erence over the migratory stockman who 
is not a resident of that area and may 
not even reside in the State. These 
boards, composed of local stockmen, hold 
hearings for those who have complaints 
about the permits allowed or other mat- 
tersindispute. Also, representatives are 
elected to serve on their State and na- 
tional advisory councils. It is one of the 
greatest attempts of modern times to 
Gecentralize a apie Sec agency and 
bring back local self-government such as 


. 


CONGR 


once existed in the New England town 
meeting. 

Twelve percent of the cattle and 42 
percent of the sheep raised in the United 
States are grazed, usually for short 
periods, on land administered by the 
Taylor Grazing Act. This land is divided 
into 60 grazing districts with 57 adminis- 
trative units. Its governing bureau is 
under the Department of the Interior and 
is headed by the Director of Grazing, 
whose official residence is in Salt Lake 
City, and an Assistant Director, who lives 
in Washington. The grazing districts 
each have a regional grazier in charge 
and under him graziers who ride and 
generally supervise use of the ranges. 

In the original hearings in 1934, when 
the act was under discussion, Secretary 
Ickes stated that his Department would 
handle the act with 22 employees and at 
a cost not to exceed $150,000. The fol- 
lowing year the request was for $250,000, 
and these expenses have increased each 
year until there are now 250 full-time 
grazing emnloyees—103 caring for soil 
and moisture conservation and 19 for 
range improvement—and the amount 
spent for salaries and expenses last yea 
was $1,017,740. We find today there are 
not oniy graziers, but range examiners, 
attorneys, hearings officers, chief of 
range surveys, a chief of information, 
scientists, field-office inspectors, and so 
forth. One wonders if we are giving 
birth to another huge Government 
bureau. 

The Grazing Service requested for 
1946 and received Budget approval for 
$1.485.200 for salaries and expenses and 
$200,000 for range improvement. ‘The 
Appropriations Committee cut this to 
$979.470 for salaries and expenses and 
$80,000 for range improvement. In so 
doing, the committee recommends that 
the Grazing Service be self-supporting, 
and they quote the original hearings to 
show that that was the original intent. 

It would seem that we have come to 
the time when the Congress, the stock- 
men of the West, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Taylor Grazing Service 
itself should stop and consider what we 
are doing. The total revenues received 
by this agency for grazing privileges in 
1944 was $813,351.96. Of this amount 
as prescribed by law, 50 percent was 
turned over to the 10 States wherein 
these areas lie in lieu of taxes. So far, 
however, the States have returned this 
money to the Grazing Service for specific 
uses such as range improvement, reseed- 
ing, and so forth. The law further pro- 
vides that 25 percent shall be used for 
range improvement subject to congres- 
sional action. If all the revenues collect- 
ed from uses of the range could be used 
for salaries and expenses the present ex- 
penses and income would nearly balance, 
especially when we consider that all these 
charges should not properly be made 
against grazing. Director Forsling has 
stated that he will recommend an in- 
crease in grazing fees of 300 percent. 
They are now 5 cents a month per head 
for cattle and 1 cent for sheep. The 
stockmen unanimously oppose this in- 
crease. 

The matter is being held in abeyance 
until the McCarran Public Lands Com- 
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mittee of the Senate can hold 
hearings in those Western States an ‘he 
the local stockmen a chance to hb 
on the question. It is hoped the 
Public Lands Committee will sen 
resentatives to attend these ; 
also. The steckmen will hb Sead 
whether they desire all these 
at present given and pron 
whether they consider the pr 
sufficiently high to cover the 

they need, and also what provo: 
tnese costs should justly be c 
grazing. 

By the time the Interior App ja 
tions Committee holds heari 
bill next year, these hearvin il 
been held in the West and i ho} 
will invite representative membhe: 
Taylor grazing advisory are 
out from the stockmen themse 
what these men from the rance « 
consider just and give their vi 
same consideration they do the ] 
recommendations. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Cheirmon 7 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlemen 

Vashington [Mr. Savacel. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairma: 
Bonneville Act, passed by this Hou 
1937, directs that the Bonnevill; 
ministrator do everything in his ; 
to make low-cost electricity a: ailal 
all farms and homes in the Pacific 
west within economic reach of f 
transmission lines. I say that t! 
mandate from Congress to the Ser: 
of the Interior and to the Bom 
Administrator. 

This is no time for crippling an 
ménts or crippling strategy, or cri 


reports. Some of the most imp 
war industries in this Nation wil! b 


hamstrung by such actions, and 
responsibility will rest upon those | 

initiated such moves. The alumi 

industry, shipbuilding, navy yards, 1 

tary establishments, as well as a 

mystery load will be crippled by 

adverse House acticn. If some of 

Members of this House feel that t! 

want to attack the Bonneville Adminis- 

tration there is an orderly prox 

available. The procedure of rai 
amendments or destructive com! 

reports is not an effective way to pr | E 
Such an effort will react on the re 

ing veterans and the demobiiizs 
workers. I will not quarrel with 
proponent in an effort to gain fa 
I must differ when the appreach is 

the line of unrelated, restrictive sti: y 
reactionary committee reports, or amc! : 
ments. What approach is now be 
used? The report fully tells the story (0 
experienced observers. 


MONOPOLY 

Congress, when it wrote the Bonne- 
ville Act in 1937, instructed the Admin 
trator in no uncertain terms to pro! 
deliveries of Columbia River power from 
monopolistic control. We have just w:'- | 
nessed the operation of such monopolii 
control in the Shipshaw inves 
the Senate Small Business Committ 
At some later date I will condense 4! 
submit to this House the facts broush' 
out in the Shipshaw investigation. 
see another example of monopolistic c 


; 
stigatior 





1945 CON 


the committee report on the bill 
ore this House 
ncies of war and the need for 
ustrial installations have di- 
large quantities of Columbia 
way from the home and farm 
istrial plants Which, un- 
lv handled by Congress, 
monopolistic brake against the 
END OF TIIE 


WAP 


of the European War is 





When the end comes, thou- 
of lowatts of Colur nbia River 
I ) 


half million kilowatts 


that that 

Nd will cost the Government 

) in lost returns. The Depart- 
of the Interior and the Bonneville 
vistration must sell thi x 


now find? We é 
il’s the hopes of a large num- 
people. It attempts to stop an 
up by Congress. 


ao we 








a mandate to the Bonneville 

tion is to be fully met the 
should be sold at the lowest pos- 
t to householders, farmers, and 
nau to the larger 
ries. The De- 


tries as well as 
consuming indu 
it and the Admini strator would 
in their duty if they did not 
ttempt possible to sell power 
( rms to such consumers. Yet 


kills power 





unittee report 
rt is definitely a step backward. 
hopes and opportunities for 
ar employment 
In order to sell this p 


sales 





wer on these 











in order to preserve revenues of 
deral Treasury, in order to assist 
ll, new industrial 


development ; of sma 
} s, the Bonneville Admit va- 
ust pursue a line of investigation 
industrial uses for low-cost 

nd into new agricultural power- 
uses. In addition it must 
essistance to motivate new uses 
ners and business. 
nsible. Every progressive 


rprise engages in this ac 











new 


( mina 


companies spend a 

revenues in 

amount sought in 
iation relativel 

; than the expenditures of 

utility industry. Yet, we find this 

ee report blind to obvious facts. 

ihe Bonneville Administration is the 

largest power-producing enterpris« 

1e North American continent. 

tore, the sum of $364,580 covered in 

sudget presentation for special mar- 

ng surveys seems a sensible, modest 

t _ is modest because it repre- 

yne-sixth of a single month’s 

nue now being sent to the Federal 

ury by the Power Administration 

nd less than one-haif month’s net in- 

me aiter operating expenses. Yet this 

committee reduced the Budget item to an 

rkable small amount. The respon- 

for “killing tactics” is shown by 


bort. 


y is 





A 


rT 41 
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Ow! 


On page 256 of the hearings it is sh¢ 
that the Department requested $364.5$ 
n 


=> 


7 


for research and sales, but the cor 


mite 


tee allowed only $127,000 for this most 
important work. Pr é ve private 
companies use about 3 percent or more 
on research and sale Bonneville has 
asked for 


only 115 percent and the com- 
mittee cut it Gown to })» of 1 pe 
The Administration got by 








$127,000, but they kn l ur iy S- 

tries were going to co u the 

large block of powe but the larger 

‘ unt will be absoli yn ary for 
I down of ti 

01 Cc ittee 

yy Cong) it 

u2l d ruc n ol 

is sensible because 

it will be spent for an activity which will 

‘engthen free enterprise and provide 

opportunities for small business and 

progressive farmers. It is sensible be- 

cause it encourages what is known as 

dinner-pail energy sales. It is such sales 


that provide employment for ve 
and returning worker Any cri 
report or amendments oe 
Bonneville Power Admini: 
carrying out e clear 
1957 law which has been passs 
gress. If there is any lack of 
the Treasury 


the fault lie 


terans 
ppling 
prevent tne 
tration from 
mandate of the 
ed by Con- 
return to 
this report indicates where 





TISTIMONY 


The testimony befo the House Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee covering op- 


eration 
Administration and in particular its war 
accomplishments, is a demonstration of 
sound business manag: nt in line with 
the best American tradition. Since the 
beginning of the national emergency and 
through every month of the war, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville agency 
has displayed sound judgment and fore- 
sight in anticipating the requirements so 
essential to achieve the level of produc- 
tion that this war demanc In suy 
of such plans the Administrator boldly 
took leadership in urging the installa- 
tion of power plants at both Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville and construction 
of facilities to serve the anticipated war 
load in the Northwest. Because of this 
foresight, Bonneville was prepared to 
ay the needs of war industry, and con- 
“quently war-production schedules were 
substantially acce 


and construction plans of the 





port 


leratec 
RECORD OF RI INSIBILITY 


The record of responsibilit; f 
management of this agency is reflected 
in the financial records d to the 
committee. These records show thatthe 
handling of appropriated funds has been 
in full accord with the requirements of 
the acts of Congres 

By the record it is shown that the 
Bonneville administration prepares pe- 
riodic financial reports showing in detail 
the status of Federal investment in the 
Columbia River development. These re- 
ports are Made annually as required by 
law. The obstacles to making a unified 
report are difficult to ov since four 
different Federal in finan- 
cial management and in law there is no 
existing formula to coordinate work and 


ubmitt 


rcome 


agencies share i 














plant ] u ¢ 
sti 1d operate C ( 
F | Power Comn 
Cc 1 Oo the qd 
ol ig nN } + era ‘y 
to wel ya singel 
ré C Kent Id 
th It we 
tack the B eville ac 
to lve problem by ] - 
a on 2a re wolh se 
cism that has been raised ; 

pror ni le th 
to C The ec 
por ol re ul re 

ihe financial reports } f 
committ show that t 
re rned to the Gov os 
hk 000 ir ni S ¢ 1d t nan 
in ex of t over-all 1 

1 Ince on Cur 
neville admin ition j { 
TI ] ( I 2.08 ) ) \ ’ 
I 2 ‘ 1 over $3,020. t ' 
urplus over total ¢ I 
entire power iny n ) 
this record will be repaid n 50 
together with a substa ] , 
subsic This record i ( on 
that the Columb pros 2] ! 
soundly conceived as well a indly on- 
erated. It has been an ind 
source of power for war produc 
achievement has been more than praise- 
\ thy because it has been | 1 
p r rate sche aules whit 1ar i) L - 

he entire Nation. ThisH 
rate its approval of I 

recorc nd its war contri I ! 
( 1 iso dem tl e€ 1tS con | 
tr n the o} ation. un | } ~ 
¢ i> } n ¢ by VC ( } 
null amendment Ch - 
omn dations of the i ‘ ‘ld 
b > a° n a only und r > 
demonstrates the su | 
mittee of eon! Int t 
kind of n opoly 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I 2 
minutes to the § ] man f - 
sa WSé VW ROGER 

Mrs. ROGERS of M } M 
Chairman, I know that in t! 
and minds of Members of Ct 
day, as in the hearts and minds of 1 - 
lions of persons the v ove 
the wish for the su ( of 
the Peace Conference at San 
which sta today I do ! 
there is a human bein n { 1 
S aod 1 ¢ \ nan in ¢ i 
for fi n ic 5 ri . { ] 
the diff 1b Of to | 
and p yay -t i 
or i tn Ou t \ 
vu T ' c c ¢ 
re hop ind p! yY iO t 
San Francisco Confere!r 

I i » seen our Secretary of 1 
action before our Fo 1. Affairs C 
mittee and prior to his a m > 
Secretaryship, I saw him as the head of 
our delegation at Mexico City, wh I 
was a delegate at the Con ¢ ] 
War and Peace: I saw thee : 
inspired in the delegatio1 { the - 


American republics. I with j 








succes of his endeavors and his work 
the I have seen, since he came into 
the Department of State as Secretary, 





in securing capable assi 
them authorit y. I have seen 
in bringing new life 
energy and new spirit 


his ability 
and giving 
his great 


and hope and new 


ants 


SuCCE 
encouragement 
\ omestic and fcreign 
; State Department. IT am 


and 








ure the asm he brings to every- 
thine he undertakes, and the confidence 
he instilis in others will bring new suc- 
c at San Francisc 

M NORRELL. M1 Cha rman, I 
I { 1e Committee do now rise 


nN was agreed to 





Accor¢ the Committ rose; and 
Mr. JA i, having sant the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CRAVENS, 
Chairman cf the Committee of the Who! 
House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported thot t Cemmittee had hed 
under ¢ ition the bill, H. R. 3624, 

» Int ry Department appr ‘ation 
bill. 1945, and had come to no resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


,lrer 


r, lask unani- 


mous consent that es a part of my re- 





mar m ad teday in the Commitiee of 
the Wh 3 mey insert certain tables 

nd jus if itl ns, as well as portions ol 
the heal on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro temnore (Mr. 
Cr NS). Is there cbjection? 

ihere was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
enecial order heretofore made, the Chair 
} on the gentieman from Alabama 
[Mr. JARMAN] for 20 minutes. 

I \N FRAN‘ CO CONFERENCE 





Mr. Speaker, I expres 
it with every word in 
red ~gentlewoman 


rs. Rosers] just 





in > the San Francisco 
Col and Secretary Sietti 1iUs. 
My purpose in c eae this time, all of 
which I she Ni not use, several weeks a20 
W to call ai tion to the fact that this 
Is a Momecn Is Cay, a day which may 
very Wi be considered throughout tne 
ages - the future as the outstanding 
day of hisvory, : ; tl e most genera hy 









out the world. 
largest! world 
mo ast numer- 
0 ‘the >t ie i 





not cailed 
>thep 
; Iut entre 
for the purpose and in the hope of pre- 
1 the pcace in the future. ‘The 
m of : 9 of confusing those issues, 
intermingling them, has not been repeated 





rence is with respect 
sition rather than one wv 


10 a 


uture aan r hich 





will deal Se with this war. It 
must succeec tc civilization is to survive. 
It will succeed. As the distinguished 
gentlewoman from oegemtcges tend has 


just said, there has been no occasion in 
history when there has been such a una- 
imity of desire on the part of the peoples 
i] the world as exists at this time for 


£ #hen 


> OL 


4 
Of ¢ 





eure 


CONGI RE Si 


“know, 


SSIONAL 


Im tain that 
unanimity in 
he world their desires 
I know that ev 


when there is such 
on of the peoples of 
will not be denied. 
ryvo yne present thoroughly 


of o 


shares my sincere . hope that “this j is cor- 
rect, and I hope you share my belief. 


During the ! war the most terrible, 
the most ;, the most ceadly new 
weapon that was produced, I suppose, 
was ga When that first attack 
came at Ypres on those British soldiers 
who did not knew what it was and were 
not at all prepared to defend them- 
selves against it, it was simply not only 
murder inihilation. So far as I 
chemical warfare has not been 
indulged in during this war. Why? Is 
it because the Germans and the Japs 
have become more humane than the 
Germans were 26 years ago? Certainly 
the horrors of Manila and of these con- 
centration camps which have been lib- 
erated during the past few weeks in Ger- 
many answer that question most em- 
phatically and resoundingly that 
was not the reason. The reason was, 
my colleagues, that those Japs and Ger- 
ynans, Knowing thet the Allies were thor- 
oughly prepared to send the ¢ 
to them if th erted it, he 
well warned by Churchill 

were unwilling, at least 

weeks ago, to subje ct their own people, 
particularly their civilians, to such hor- 
rors Of course, with what the Ger- 
mans are Going in the last few weeks 
to their own people, it is difficult to 
understand why they have not also sub- 
jected them to gas. The only reason 


hainni 
neinceu 


cac 
BAS 


ly+:4 ao 
Dut al 


VIM 


as back 
.\ving been 
and others, 
until a few 


I can think of is that their gas factories 
and ammunition have perhaps been 


overrun and they probably do not have 
the maierial to do it with now. With 
the pregress of science and the efficiency 
of war making, the increased efficiency 
of aviation, the invention of jet bombs, 
end the custom of mass murder of 
peoples, I teil you that if the world is 
ever subjected to a future war the hor- 
rors of those gas attacks at Ypres and 
elsewhere will fade literally into insig- 
nificance when compared to those of the 
next war which simply, therefore, and 
ior ny other reasons, must not occur. 

I helieve, Mrs. Rocers, I speak the 
sentiment of certainiy 95 percent of the 
people of the United States of the 
world. That being true, I obiect rather 
sly to anyone discouregsing that 
hope unlk ere is reason eee 

I am, of course, a firm believer in the 
freecom of the press, but I have always 
been just as firm in the belief that that 
freedom of the press imposes an obliga- 
tion upon reporters and ne Wspap er peo- 
ple not only to be sure that they speak 


ma 








and 
and 


seriot 


the truth, not only to publish the news, 
but to be very careful, particularly at 


such a history-making momeni as this, 
that they not in any way misiead the 
people or cause any confusion. 

Consecu , I was very much disap- 
pointed to re ad in the Washington Times- 
Herald this morning an article which I 
do not think should have been written 
or pubiished despite freedom of the press 
It is in the column called Capitol Stuff, 
and from my viewpoint that is exactly 
what it is—stuff. It is by Mr. John 
O’Donnell, whom I do not know. I have 
no know!ecage of his ability or reputation 
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APRIL 


but I do not agree with him on thi 


gardless of either. 
San Francisco, and I am going to q uot 
excerp 

This 


gath 

whic 
non 
pher 


It is 
pts from it: 
ill-starred, 


metic 


poorly tir 
of the 
ered here to plan a bra 


leaders 


th the animal known as 
ore, starts off their sessions 
e of cynicism, suspicion 


double-cross, 


And unless 
politic 
doesn't seem likely at this writing—or ¢ 
old Jce 






some miracle 
s and diplomacy tak 


Stalin decides to sli 


written f; 


ned m 


United Mat 
ve new v 
n will f 


me 
in an at 
and th 


of internat 
Ss place— 


i 


p over from 


25 


, Te. 


an 


1 


De 


driver’s seat and hand the wheel of 
world peace chariot over to the Am: 
British alliance (which is even less 1i} 
this San Francisco Conference of global 
makers is going to Wind up with more mu 
ill-will and distrust than exists now at 


« rt 
SBvare, 


Then skipping a few paragraph 


Be 


a itace 


mea 
on c 


are hoping for 
formula at the 


st they 
“Saving 


na thing when it comes 
onflict of great nations 


is some k 


finale whicl 
be most inspiring reading but in fact 


down toa 


playing th 


game of power politics—which is being 
ht now. 


Sk 


cipping again: 


In the first place, this meeting is getting 
off to a worse start than either the Versailles 
Conference which gave birth to the | 


of 
mee 
Nav« 


when they set up the Holy Alliance. 


Ty ; > 
Nations 


and a far 
surement than 


leon over a century an 


worse start by 
did the conquerors of 


’ 


} 


ey 


d a quarter 


I am not at San Francisco, of cour 
I do not know 


Iw 
whe 
But 


as not at Versailles. 


ther Mr. 
cer 


O’Donnell was there or not 
tainly neither of us attended that 


conierence 125 years ago of the Holy Al- 


lis 1mce, 


Despite 


e my natural ignorance « 


those matters resulting from not havin 
been there, I do not believe he is corres 


in t 


the mcment that he is corre 


his opinion. But let 


us assum 


ct that 


e tor 


U} 


start is not as auspicious as those ws 
I think I have already given you reas 
h that he t 


for 
ther 


at the bc 


Q 
Ai 


to kee 


muc 


authentic 


ter. 


hope that even thc 
e is still gre 


sug 


ater 


uoting again: 


1d these talks ab« 


h from the teeth out, 


as the nonexistent 


poss 


hers. 


and abo 
Atlantic 


ibility for 
success of this Conference than exi 
sinning of those ot 


the 


ed 


yut a formula desig 
p the world peace from now on is v 


ul 


Char- 


Then skinping practically to the con- 


clusio 


As 
sus 
one 
That 
mon 


about 


get i 
the 


There is every 


the 


this 


TH 


not 
place 
thor 
OD 


thet 


Hiriny 
picion, 


se sessions 


Ss on tnis 


the curtain ris 


cynicism and hyp 


drama of gl l 


ocrisy, 


the 


e 


thing for which we can all be thank! 


Presit 


sense 


ient Truman h 
to stay 





in the 


ad the good c 
Hou: 


White 


as far away as he could convenicn 
rom these sessions without moving 


Atlantic Ocean. 
indication 
and remain, 


(White House) “des 


believe was 


onnell 


statement. 


ih 


here Truman 
more determined than ever to stay away fr 
as he promi 
at his first Presidential press conference, ‘ 


I believe 
grossly misrepresents Presi- 
dent Truman’s intention when he 


k where I belon 


vat is a direct quotation, which I do 
authorized in the first 
-e, In the second place, whether au- 
ized or correct or not, 


Mr. 











lo nt bell eve he is serving 
her to his paper, 

his ¥ vorld in doit ig SO 
the lack of knowl dge which I 

vy confess, and even though Mr. 
ell is on a scene, I now go on 

as disagreeing with every word I 

» quoted and as expressing the opin- 
it will develo p that th e is entir« ly 


any good 
to his Nation, 


It will be for the future to di- 
*h of us is correct. 
There have been discouraging misun- 


I 
tandings, of course. There always 
be when many nations are trying to 

with different languages and cus- 

ms. and so iorth. I was disappointed 
the Yalta agreement, frankly, on 
taond. I am disappointed that Russia 
ntly has so far not carried out the 

ta agreement relative to the new gov- 
nt of Poland. And Iwas somewhat 
pointed at her unilateral actions 

r the agreement to consult among 
h other, which occurred at Yalta. I 

m not too happy about the recent 20- 

ar treaty with the Lublin government. 
I do not understand, am not in a 
tion to know as Mr. O'Donnell is not, 

ins and outs of these occur- 





of the 


I am not ready to condemn a great 
of ours in this war, the ally which 
contributed most in human life and 
h in every other respect, to the vic- 
which will be ours within a short 

ile in Europe. I am not ready to con- 

demn and insult that ally because I do 
understand everything she says and 

I repeat, I do not believe at this 
of the game any person in the 
1 States or in the world renders his 
try or the world a service by do- 
I do anticipate 
e her compete way at the San Fran- 
co Conference—far from it. Nor dc I 
ivipate that when that happens Rus- 
will walk out on the Conference. 
ia remembers’ Stalingrad. She 

] for her allies there would 


ows that but 
no Russia today as such. She knows 


not 


that Russia will 





it in the future, despite her great 
wer, which we all admire, and her 
reat fighting ability and manpower, it is 


quite possible for a combination of na- 
ns to rise against her, against which 
he could not stand. Therefore, Russia 
as much reason, certainly as much 
iny other great power, and perhaps 
uch as any other power, to desire 
success of the San Francisco Confer- 
She is not going to take the 
in baseball parlance, of muffing 
he one great opportunity which is given, 
not only to this generation but to all the 
enerations of the past and those of the 
in banish once and for all this 
t of war and create a situation 
lerein, even though we will continue to 
gree With certain things which other 
countries do, we may at least hope for 
the continued existence of these coun- 
tries of the world in friendship, in peace, 
ind certainly not in mass murder such 
var is, even at its best. 

{n conclusion, I know you join me in 
repeating the sincere hope and reverent 
prayer that we are not misguided in the 
honetul attitude that practically all the 

of the world entertain toward the 


nce 


cure 
ae, 


CONG 


meeting which will commence at San 
Francisco 2 hours and 15 minutes hen: 
COL. ROBERT S. ALLEN 
Mrs. ROGERS of 
Speaker, I ask unan 
dress the House 
The SPE 
CRAVENS) ‘ 


Mr. 


to ad- 


Massachusetts. 
mous consent 
lor 2 minutes. 
AKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ts there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

wm e % 

anere was no ovpjection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Sp ker, in reading the war news 
morning which de bed the wounding 
of Col. Rober I knew again that 
the * had been brought close to the 
Congress of the United States. Colonel 
Allen was a very ¢ and act yrter 
and thoroughly well known to the mem- 
bers of the press and the Congre 


ys of service here. 


this 


t S. Allen, 


ble ive rep 


Ss in his 


I had the pleasure of a little talk with 
him when I visited Gen. George Pat- 
ton at the France last 


Third Army in 
September. He wi xec 

G-2 section at Third Arm) 

He was combat inte! 
position fraught with 
back from him a message to 
His anxiety scemed to be that s 
be sure he was safe and weil. I learned 
today that Colonel Allen was wounded 
end as a result he has given his arm for 
us. He was shot through the elbow while 
a German prisoner and in order to save 


ot 





fT a 
I brought 
his wife 

he should 


his life, an Austrian doctor amputated 
his arm. Knowing him, Iam sure he was 
interested in the fine reporting of the 
tremendous and s\ ing success of the 


anne Army in its dash 
European theater of war. 
abies exact reporting br 
and hope not onty to th 
fichting the war but to th 
States and to the world. 
ful to Col. Robert S. Au 
The SPEAKER 
time of the genil 


through the 
That acti 
ought courage 
men who are 
re Unite ‘d 
Ve! 





are 
grat 

pro tempore. ‘The 
oman has exp 





LEAVE CF ABSENCZ 

By unanimous consent, leave of ahb- 
sence was granted, as folloy 

To Mr. HrnsHaw (at the request of 
Mr. JENSEN), for Thursday, April 26, on 
account of ‘jal | ines 

To Mr. Laito E the request of 
a HORAN), for Aprii 25 and 26, on ac- 


ount of official busines 

BILLS PRESENTED THE PRESIDE 

Mr. ROGERS of New 
Committee on Enrolled 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 





TO NT 


York, from the 
Bills, reported 





H.R.2122. An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may be 
employed in the District of Columbia fol 
more than 8 hours & day, or 43 hours a week, 


under temporary permits 

H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honor 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
and superintendent of ropolitan Po- 
lice force of the District of Columbia; and 

H.J.Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essene- 
tial to the war efforé. 


the I 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speak: 
our on House do now adjou 
The motion was agreed to; at 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p 
House adjourned until tomor: 
day, April 26, 1945, at 12 o% 
Con TE HEARIN 
Cc TTr Oo E AN 
| 
There will |! meeting « 
mite on Inter l and F 
merce t ll m.. Ti 
1915; to hear Mr. Harris on 
Ra it a re urcm nt b i 
Ce n € Vi pd War \ 
I 4 N 
The Committee on Wo Vv 
ans’ Legislation will meet i 
S 30 a. m., on 7 
26, the comm 
H Building 
EXECUTIVE ¢ Vit ICA 
U nod 4 au 2 Oo! ru! sul 
communic n Wel taken 
So rer’s tabie and referred 
OS. A r from the Acting 
the Interior, trans a ¢ 
1 to aut the C 
tin 0; 
tion with provid 


n the Penssac 
am project 
> on Indian Affairs 








409. A letter from the Postm: 
transmittin co} of a propos 
thor Fc ster Genera! 
to wee P - e a city 
riers i ] o the ¢€ 

el ¢ ce ul P R d 
I ] OF COMMITTEES (¢ 

I LS AND RESOLUTIO 








mM were delivel 
Cierk ior printing and 1 
prover ¢ car 25 foll 
i SBATH: Committee on Ru 
Resolution 227. Resolution for the < 
n of H. R. 511, a bill to ame1 
! ty Act of 1940; without 
(R Ts) >) R t 
f a 
Mr. SABATH: Con ( > 
Resolu 1 228. F&F lu r t] 
n of H. R. 33 I ) 
) ¢ he Na 
( nent (Rep ( 
i he H > Calendar 
Mr. SABBATH: Commit on | 
R lution 229. Re n fe I 
a of H. R. 388, a bill to 
2 (2) « he Nation t 
Sta 1138-1139: 8 Ul S. C. 631 
nendment (Re} N } R 
I Calen 
ir. SMITH ini C 
Rules. Koi tesolution 2 
for the consic n of the b 
n l ction 3 le 
po ion of 1940. with re 
mn é ¢ .& o G é i 
amendment (Rept. No. 446). R 


House Cs 





N Col on 
341 At iting t 
Indi ri Che 
and : 
out amendment (Rep No. 447 
to the Committee ] Wh H 


state of the Un 
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bs Yprrea 
CNGRESS 




















»Q)) YON 
I a] AND RESOLUTIONS 
Ui clause 3 of rule XXII public 
bills 2 resolutions were introduced and 
referred as iollows: 
Rey } \ EN of Loui na 
7 } \ ( ) DSis > 
) ( eons receiving education 
¥ Huy to the Servicemens 
I ’ \ ( l t- to the Comm ee 
e@viGis 
t { iu ( New York 
.° & > ez nd fe 2 Yé Ss 
) ys for the pav- 
l i AJUSLER ry e certin- 
‘ 4 d 
Cor I the 
C iti 
i B 
H.R 41,A1 m- 
¢ n y x LO 
{ pier n the Millecoquin 
he Committee on Rivers and 
j 
J tr. BURCH 
R ». A bill to reclassify the salarics 
( oificers, and employees of the 
I Service; to establish uniform pro- 
( i ( in comvensation, and 
1 » the committee on the 
Pp oO nd P R S 
By } HAND 
3. A biil to provide for the con- 
uction operation by the Federal Gov- 
ernm O new system of supe: hi ehways 
1 t for tl ional defense in time 
( ir other emergencies and for Gov- 
ernm and commercial use by automobiies 
and planes in time of peace; to provide 
< tne f cing of same, to assist 1m assure 
full postwar employment, to promote 
pub vy, to stimulate general business 
Gi \ the Nation, to earn revenue for 
tl F I Government, and for the general 
we e ( l tl peopl to the Commitiee 
nd M ! 
B Mi LANE 
H.R.35037. A } i nt to enlisted per- 
l days’ leave immediately preced- 
ng ( charge from the armed 
t he Comr tee On Military Affairs 
: r. LEA , 
H.R } A bi section 409 of 
the I i Cc as amended; 























e Con e on Inte te and Foreign 
dh i 
Mr. WICKERSH a: 
YH. F 039. A bill relating to interest on 
come-tax deficiencies re ulting from the 
n the Supreme Court with respect 
Oo homa community property lav 
c on Ways and Means. 
Ey Mr. HARLESS of zona: 
H 040. A kill to protect scenic value 
nd tributary I 1 Highy 
e Co io N est. Ar 
{ } A 
B BATH 
Hi. I 141. A bill granting to tl te of 
! 1 nd i st he 
! 3 A rica in and to 
npr A 1t-9 y of th 
l ( he same W 
d ¢ l ti 1 the public 
T i t} s of Illinois nd 
0 i ( land on each side 
{ ‘ e? I e ] i rth h reoi 
e*< f blic L 
By M SON fornia 
H. J , 1 to quiet the 
znd oth to 
and neath 
\ n th arle of 
( r r clouding 
4 ) C nimitree on th 
¢ 
a Cone ent re utlo fa- 
b : of n Amer n 
Com 


[ONAL 


By Mr. LEA: 
H. Con. Res. 49. Concurrent resolution aus 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of part 2 of the hearings held before the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce of the House of Representatives, cure 
rent session, on the bill (H. R. 1362) to 
al ae the oe iilroad Retirement Acts, the 


Railroad Un »loyment Insurance Act, and 
subchapter ~ of chapter 9 of Internal 
> Code, and for other purposes; 
Commiiitee on Printing. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

es. : Resolution authorizing that 
rom the Chief of ineers, 
United Statcs Army, dated October 16, 1942, 
on a cooperative beach-erosion study of the 
Lake Erie shore line in the vicinity cf Huron, 
Chio, and subsequent correspondence in re- 
lation thereto, be printed, with illustrations, 
is &@ House doc rent; to the Committee on 


the 


Revenu to the 





H.R 


the re 





port I 











By Mr. 


LEA: 
H. Res. 232. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of part 1 of the 
hearings held before the Committee on In- 


gn Commerce of the House 


terstate and For 

of Represents tives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 


9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
purposes; 
By 


and for other 
to the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. GATHINGS: 








H. Res. 233. Resolution providing for an 
investigation by the Committce cn Azricul- 
ture of the existing shortage of farm ma chin- 


ery; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 

rials were pr 
iows: 


By the SPEAKER: 


3 of rule XXII, memo- 
sented and referred as fol- 


Memorial of the ‘egia- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, 
ing the President and the Congress of 
United States for its affirmance “of the prin- 
ciples of the freedom of speech and press 
and advocating the adoption of the same 
principles upon a world-wide basis, and urg- 
ing upon the delegates of this ccuntry to 
the Peace Conference the adoption of an 
international compact; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
Also, memorial 
ezuela, memori 
Congress ae 
deep s} ympa hy 
late Pr 
Committee on 








ature of Ven- 
ing the President and the 
United States by expressing 
in regard to the death of our 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Foreign Affairs. 


of the Legi 
‘ine 


liz 











AND RESOLUTIONS 
rule XXII, pn ivate 

were introduced and 
referred as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

bill for the relief of Mrs. 

to the Committee Claims. 
Ir. ANGELL: 

3. A bill for 


PRIVATE BILLS 
clause 1 
bills andr 
severaily 

By 


Under of 


SOLULIONS 


H. R. 3042. A 
Ryan 


Edith 


On 


the relief of Wilma 





) the CK aaenie on Claims. 
Mr CHINCLO 
. 3044, A bill for the sand of Mrs. Jane 
n; to the Committee on Claims 


CUNNINGHAM: 
A bill for the relief of 
mmittee on Clainis 






Frank 


for the relief cf Thomas 
> Committee on Claims, 
SINSKI: 

1 for the relief of 
the Committee o1 
Luralization. 
MARTIN of Iowa: 

A bill for the relief of Charlotte 
the Committee on Claims. 


Antonio 
1 Immigra- 
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By Mr. 
H.R. 


PITTENGER: 

3049. A bill for the 

Maimo; to the Committee 
By Mr. RABIN: 

H. R. 3050. A bill for 

Siskind; 


relief of A. L 
cn Claims, 


the relief of David 
to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. SHARP: 
H.R.3051. A bill for the relief of W 
Hildegarde Born; to the Commiitee 


Claims. 
By Mrs. WCODHOUSE: 
H.R.3052. A biil for the 
Elizabeth Montague; to the 

Claims 


relief of M 


Comnnitte 


H.R.3053. A bill for the relief of the E 
Coast ae and Yacht Corporation of Noan} 


Conn.; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s ¢ 
and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of 
tion of the delegates of Council 92 of t} 
Polish National Alliance of New York Sta 
having to do with the Polish situation; 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

430. Also, petition adopted by the Board « 
Supervisors of Erie County, N. Y., renewing it 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway pr 
ect; to the Committee on Rivers and Harix 

431. By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Petit 
of the Common Council of the City of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., urging the passage of House } 
2032, a biil authorizing general shore-line 
investigations at Federal expense, and to re- 
peal an act for the improvement and protec- 
tion of the heaches along the shores of the 
United States, approved June 26, 1936; and 
House biil 2033, a bill auchorizing Federal 
participation in the cost of protecting the 
shores of publicly owned property; to thi 
Commiitee on the Public Lands. 

432. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Branc 
6, Amalgamated Lace Cperatives of America 
Pawtucket, R. I., signed by 436 members, i 
opposition to House bill 2652, providing fi 
the extension of the Reciy orocal Trade Agrer 
ments Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

433. Also, petitions of the Woman’s Chri 
tian Temperance Union of Rhode Island 
urging the passage of the Pace bill, the Bryson 
bill, and also urging that the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry be prevented from directin 
high-pressure campaigns to increase its 
profits at the expense of the home and yout! 
by prohibiting it the use of the air, period 
cals, anges guearsdl motion pictures, or an! 
other f wm of advertising; to the Committ 


New York: P 




















on Interstate and Forcicn Commerce. 
434, By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Rom: 


1perance Uni 
n and pass 
son bill, to pro- 





N. Y., Woman's Christian Ter 
chapter, urging considera 
of House bill 2082, the B 








mote national efiiciency end to hasien t! 
winning of the war through the eliminati« 
of the liquor traffic; to the Committee 0 


the Judiciary. 








435. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Ade 
laide D’Pietro, of Melrose, Mass., and nume! 


ous others, members of the Women’s Colum 
bus Republican Club of Massachusetts, with 
reference to the extension of an invitatior 
to Italy to participate in the Conference c! 
Allied Nations at San F to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 
436. By Mr. HART: Petition of Sam Zuccar: 
Association, Inc., of Union City, N. J., urgin 
that the birthday of the late President Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt be made a national holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Clara B. Emery and 54 other citi 
zens of Rockland and surrounding towns o 
faine, deploring the shipping of malt bev« 
ages and other liquors with higher alcoholic 
content into our fighting areas; to the Coz 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





rancisco,; 
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LESINSKI: Petit B 4 
Chamber oi Commerc cd 
nd directors with ref c ) 

to veterans in handtir re- 

di sai of ali war sur- 
mmittee on \ lad War 

Lal 
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tthe {2 0ciocK Mm dian 
nn of the rec 


D. D., pastor, 
Norfo}l 
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way to universal 
intern ood 
ture veal 
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the Sen: of t United 
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the \V Mobilization Director, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, the War Food Administration, to both 
Hou of Congress, and each Wisconsin 
Member thereof.” 
By Mr. AUSTIN 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Finance 

Whereas approximately 10 percent of the 


population of 


the armed 


Vermont has been called t 
service of our country in World 
War No. 2 and so long as hostilities continue 
this number will materially increase; and 

“Whereas we must recognize that a large 
number of this large group will be returned 
in critical physical and mental conditions 
requiring | of hospitalization; and 

; veterans’ hospital facilities in 
were scarcely adequate for Ver- 
World War No. 1: and 
reas the Veterans’ Administration is 
recommending the erection of a great num- 
ber of hospitals for returning veterans, some 
of which are now completed or in process 
of construction; and 

“Whereas Fort Ethan Allen is idle and with 
comparatively small expense could be con- 
verted t veterans’ hospital where returning 
disabled Vermont 


ng period 


rt 


erans of 





veterans could be cared 

for; and 
“Whereas unless the above-mentioned prop- 
erty is so used or another veterans hospital 


estabiished within our State our disabled 
veterans cannot be near their families and 
homes during their post-war hospitalization 
Now, therefore, be it 

Re red 
resentatives, 


by the senate and house of rep- 
That the Governor is hereby 
authorized to cooperate with the Veterans’ 


Administration for the purpose of creating 


additional hospital facilities in Vermont for 
returning disabled Vermont veterans; and be 
it further 

R l secretary of state for- 


of these resolutions to 





Harry S. Truman, President of these United 
Stat the Veter Acministration in 
Washi ym, and to each of the Members olf 
( re Ver: 

A April 18, 194 


MorTiMER R. Proctor, 

“Governor.” 
ARMY AND NAVY—PETITION 
Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 
RD and appropriately referred 
a letier in the nature of a petition from 
Ceylon F. Tremaine, president of the 
Last Men's Club, Bunker dill Post, No. 1, 
Worid War No. 1, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
relative to legislation to maintain an 
e Army and Navy to protect our 
and help to prevent future 
world conflicts. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Afiairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Honorcble RoBERT TAFT 
United States Senator: 

Wherea the Last Man’s Club 

Bunker Hill Post, No. 1, World War No. 1, a 


i patriotic organization, composed 


ADEQUATE 

Mr. TAFT. 
unan!:mcus 
the RE 


aqacequa 


interests 


official 


of veterans of World War No. 1, Sandusky, 
Ooh } eV in a strong national defense 
fter the p nt hostilities have ceased, do 





hereby petition the Congress of the United 





States that it shall draft necessary legislation 
to maintai 1 adequate Army and Navy to 
protect our interests and help to prevent fu- 
ture id ¢ flicts 
C LON F. TREMAINE 
t, Lust Man’s Club, 


World War No. 1. 


REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


The foilowin: 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

S.75. A bill for the relief of Thomas C 
Locke; without amendment (Rept. No. 204); 

H.R.1016. A bill for the relier of Capt. 
Millard L. Treadwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 205); 

H.R. 1602. A bil! for 


Lee Slade; without 


reports of a committee 


the relief of Robert 
amendment (Rept. No. 


206); and 

H.R.1877. A hill for the relief of Maj. 
William Peyton Tidwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 207) 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 


on Claims: 

S. 592. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson; with amendments (Rept. No. 
208); 

S.748. A bill for the relief of Nita Rod- 
lun; without amendment (Rept. No. 209); 

S. 867. A bill for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 210); 

H.R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 211); 

H.R.1711. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 214); 

H.R. 1952. A biil for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; without amendment (Rept. No. 
212); 

H.R.2007. A bill for the relief of Hattie 
Bowers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 215); 
and 

H.R.2701. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
J. Pow; without amendment (Rept. No. 213) 

By Mr. TONNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.57. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
of Virginia; 

Rept. No. 216); 

H.R. 1260. A bill for the relief of Dr. Walter 
L. Jackson and City-County Hospital; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 217); 

H.R.1347. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Graham; without amendment (Rept. No. 
218); 

H.R. 1558. A bili for the relief of Mrs. Alma 
Mallette and Ansel Adkins; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 219); and 

H.R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black; without amendment (Rept. No. 220). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Claims: 


H.R.904. A bill for the relief of Fred A. 


James 


District with an amendment 





Lower; without amendment (Rept. No. 222); 

H.R.980. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 223); and 

H.R.981. A bill to authorize payment of 
cercain claims for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 


or of the Army; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 221). 
BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. AIKEN: 

S.931. A bill to correct the military record 
of Earl Eugene Robinson; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.932. A bill to exclude certain lands in 
Deschutes County, Oreg., from the provisions 
of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, inclusive, 
relating to the promotion of the development 


of the mining resources of the United States 


APRIL 26 
to the Public Lands 
Surveys. 
By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.933. A bill for the relief of the estat 
Sybel Spence; to the Committee on Clai: 

S.934. A bill authorizing the Secretary cf 
the Inierior to convey certain lands in t} 
State of Montena to A. C. Ladd; to the C 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.285. A biil to continue in effect secti 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714 
as amended, relating to the exportation 
certain commodities; and 

S.936. A bill to amend the act approy 
January 2, 1942, as amended by the act a; 
proved April 22, 1948, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the prompt settlement of claims for 
Gamages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign Countries 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
HOSPITAL CENTER FOR DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

S. 223 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, while I was engaged before the 
Sniall Business Committee, the calenda: 
was called. I was very much interested 
in a bill which was passed at that time. 
I should like to obtain information 
about it. For that reason I now enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 223) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and efli- 
cient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thy 
motion will be entered. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH GERMANY?— 

ARTICLE BY GEORGE M. HALLIBURTON 

|Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
George M. Halliburton in answer to th 
question “What shall be done with Ger- 
many?” which appears in the Appendix. | 


Committee on 


al 












REDUCTION IN RESERVE R= QUIREMENTS 
OF FEDWRAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 510) to amend sections 11 

(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 

as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 
EILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator 
purpose? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


Mr. 


Does 
from Ohio yield for that 


names: 

Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Hawkes Rewercomb 
Bailey Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Bilbo Hoey Shipstead 
Brewster Johnston. S.C. Smith 
Bridges La Follette Stewart 
Burton Tanger Taft 
Bushfield McCarran Taylor 
Butler McClellan Tunnell 
Byrd McFarland Wagner 
Cappet McKellar Walsh 
Chavez Maybank White 
Cordon Millikin Wiley 
Donnell Mitchell Willis 
Eastland Moore Wi'ison 
Ellender Morse Young 


Fulbright 
Serry 


Murdock 
O'’Daniel 









hat the Sena- 
m Virginia |Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
n New York |Mr. Mean], and the 
from Nevada |Mr. ScrucHAm] 
nt because of illness. 
from Florida 
necessarily absent. 
nator from Kentucky |[Mr. 
the Senator from Georgia | Mr. 
and the Senator from Utah 
1oMAS!| are absent visiting vari- 
centration and prison camps in 


iLL. IF announce 


(Mr. AN- 


Senator 


Senator from Missouri I[Mr. 


i 
from R 


’ 


hode Island 


Sanatar 
weharor 


and the Senator 


aie absent on 





busine 
from Texas |Mr. Con- 
as a delegate to the In- 
1a] Conference in San Francis 
senator from Kentucky |Mr. 
ihe Senator from California 
EX |, Senator from New 
Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from 
Mr. HaypEN], the Senator from 
Mr. JOHNSON!, the Senator 
(Mr, Lucas], the Senator 
|Mr. MaGcnuson!, the 
(Mr. Murray 


nator 


\ 
»bsent 


tue 


1 


hington 
from Montana 
or from Louisiana |[Mr. Ovrr- 
Senator from Maryland |Mr. 
Senator from Oklahoma 
uss|, the Senator from Mary- 
!, and the Senator 


| are absent 


VHEELER | 
pun- 


1, tre 


] TYDINGS 
niana LMr. 
ymimittee 


meetings and 


pertaining to their respec- 
WHITE The Senator from Min- 
ir. BALL! is absent because of 

hi fam ly. 
Senator fron Tilinois Mr. 


irom Nevraska 


from Massa- 


he Serator 


and the Senatoi 





‘nt on cfficial busin 
International Confer- 
san Francisco. 


e to the 


or from Idaho | Mr. Tuomas] 
use of illness. 
1ator from New Hampshire | Mr, 
sent on official busine 
or from Delaware Mr. 
Senator from Indiana |Mi 
the Senator from Michigan 
GUSO? the Senator from South 


‘ 


Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 


cut | Mr. Hart], and ihe Senator 
Mr. Reed! are detained in 
f etings and on cfficial busi- 


YT pro tempore. Fifty- 


answered to thei 
present. 
equenily said: Mr. 
1t, I ask unanimous consent that 
he end of the quorum call which took 

about an hour ago there may be 
ended a statement of the fact that I 
present personally as chairman of a 
mmittee of the Small Busine 
e at a hearing which was con- 
La lew momen ago. 
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The PRES& 
Senator’s statement will 
RECORD. 

The Senator from Ohio has the floor. 
Beiore he begins his remarks, } 
will the first « 
ment 

The CHier CLERK 
line 9, it is proposed t« 


tion, as follows: 


alata 
SIDENT pro t 


empore. 
appear 1n 


state 


On pi 
insert a new sec- 





Src. 3. All power and 


spect to the issuance of circulating note 





known as Federal Reserve bank notes, pur- 
suant to the sixth par 1 of section 18 of 
the Federal Reserve At as amended by 
€ ion 401 of he ¢ } yea r J 
1933 (48 Strat. 1, 6) I ] e and term é 
m the d e of e} tm ( 


Mr. TAFT. ll | 
fore the Senate, S. 
most imporiant 
and currency system oi 
since 1933. The central feature of it isa 
provision to reduce the amount of gold 
which must be held behind Federal Re- 
erve noves and behind the deposits of 
member banks in the Reserve 
System to 25 percent, whereas today the 
reserve required is 40 percent in the case 
of Federal Reserve notes, and 35 percent 
in the case of deposits 

At the present time the 
standing Federal Reserve 
to $21,769.000.000 as of approxii 
first of the 1945 In 
that, there are outstanding some 
C00,000 in silver certific . The 
oubsial & currency country is 

bout 560,.C09,000. At the same time 

le member banks have as deposits in the 
l’ederal Reserve bank about $16,000,008,- 
GOO, which are reserves against the ae 


Mr. Pre de- 


bill be 
provides for the 


change in the banking 
d States 


iagent, tne 


510 


the Unite 


Federal 


idition to 
36.009.- 
total 


year 









Oi Ulle 








posits which customers have made in 
those banks, amounting to approxi- 
mately $100,000,090.0690 Tl 
deposiis in the Feder‘ R rve b 
a } that | lred billion are $ 
0UU.600 O00, and t ! require - 
day in gold, to be | b h ede 
Reserve bank again leposi 
t $5 §09.000.000 
The difficulty is that under ti pIes- 
ent sj m of financing the war, b 
which we have a def! of $50,900,098 000 
year, there has been constant in- 
crease in notes and deposit ind that, I 
think, is an inevitab ( of the meih- 
od of financin I é v ¢ it financ- 
i 1 the n ! 1p 
ins 
e reason it ( € nas noin- 
in to co with t old ( Vill 
nereasing the gold \ The increase 
in the currency is due to the deficit fi- 
nencing of the war. If hall continue 
financing the in manne we 
ll have to prope f< h 
ue of bank cu \ ¢ 
double tex 
Ti is esii 31 i | Rese 
pan tnat } tI ( enev convimues ) 
crease at the rate at which it has been 
increasing, by the end of 1945 there will 


be ouistanding about $27.000.000.000 in 
Federal Reserve notes. in addition to th 
ilver certificates 
th mn 11 ss 


000,000,000 


ino } hort 
dil ( 1 WOUL 


zeserve b: 
That would require re 


517,090 600.000. 


Todey there are avout ei 
half billion dollars in gold to be used 
reserve purposes. In o1i98Nn 
there are some $2,0€9,000,000 i 


bh 


bilization fund, which is noi co 
addition to curr: 
goine up, the ba 
The gold has ad sed 
about twenty-one billion 
a half billion, and if that 
tinues it will be down to seventeen 
hali billion by the 


pea 


aown 


end of 





that we will be right up azainsi t!} 
limit 7 000 
Will hat llio 
the enc 

+ S] } r? 
can be issued and <« can 
Cl ad 

Mr. BREWSTER. My. ! 

The FRESIDENT pro i L 
the Senator from Ohio viele { 


ator irom Maine? 
Mr. TAFT 
Mr. 
this matter with the Senator, but I 
like to have ita pe in the REcoRD 
there are obligations in for 


might call for payment in ¢g 
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which 


which might make further demand 
cur gold reserve. As I understand 
Senator from Ohio feels t! that 
] likely to hay n. hut is it 1 ) 
sib het if we were called upon t: 
ll the short-teim tions of au 
s other than the Governm 
inroads, } iar ( } er 


$5.000.000 600. misht be made on oul 
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awa: Sas accurace a phrase as any; at 
any rate, not securing obligations for 
them—we have meanwhile been paving 
for a very large percentage of our im- 
poris, foreigners have been able to 
accumulate these balances here, which 


SO 


is a factor which must be taken into ac- 
count? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The reason for the 
recuction of the gold in this country 


iwenty-one to eighteen and 
billion doilars, that is for reserve 


from about 
‘ 


one-half 


purposes, is that South American coun- 
tries in perticular have been selling us 
goods for dollars, for cash, and we have 
not had anything to ship them in return. 
Wh2i we have snipped we have shipped 
to the war arees. We have obtained no 
exchange for that, because what we have 


unped is practically given away in 


lena-lcase, and we have had an adverse 
balance of trade. In spite of the fact 
that our exports are $12,000,000,000 and 
our imports $3 000,009,000 we have had 
an edverse balance of trade for the last 
2 years of one and a half billion dollars a 
VC 1) 


sigerable amount paid out to our sol- 
diers and our army of occupation, 
which amount is gradually being accu- 
mulated abroad and sent to New York in 
order to give the foreign countries ex- 
change in this country, Senators will find 
ine reason why the balances of foreign 
countries have steadily been increasing 
and why, to a considerable extent, they 
have used these balances to draw down 
eoid. So we face a situation in whict 
ou decreasing and our bank de- 
posits are increasing. I see no alterna- 
tive excent to reduce the amount of gold 
reserve required against notes. 

Mr. President, I think it might be worth 
whiie to picture just what happens when 
an increese in Federal Reserve notes oc- 
curs. The Government goes to the bank 
first in one of the bond drives, we wiil 
say, and in effect the Government bor- 
rows money from the bank. The 
Government Sells the bank a million dol- 
worth of bonds, and the bank sets 

miilion dcllars on its books as a 


gold i 


44 
15 
(iit 


lais 
up a 


Government deposit. Then the Gov- 
ernment takes the million dollars and 


pays it out to some war conicractor. It 
goes into his account, perhaps in the 
same bank or in some other bank. Then 
the war contractor decides that he needs 
money for his pay rolls. He has to pay 
cash to his employees. So he goes to 
his bank and says, “I want currency.” 
The bank has only the currency it needs 
for day-to-day transactions, so the bank 
goes io the Federal Reserve bank and de- 
posits a million doilars and says to the 
Federal Reserve bank, “We want cur- 
rency for this million dollars.” Then 
the Federal Reserve bank goes to the 
Government, if you please, to the Fed- 
eral Reserve and they bring 
$250,000 in gold certificates—in 1935 we 
took ihe ectual gold away from them, but 
they still have the gold certificates—they 
bring $250,000 in gold certificates, and 
they bring $750,000 in Government 
bonds; and in return for that the Federal 
Reserve agent, which is the Government, 
gives them a million dollars in currency— 
Federal Reserve notes. They pay that to 
the bank, and the bank pays it to the 


scent 
agent. 


CON 
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coutlractor, and the contractor pays it 
out to his employees. That is what has 
heppened over ard over again, and it has 
resulted in a steady increese in the cur- 
rency of the courtry. 

Mi. BREWSTER. Mr. Pi 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mir. BREWSTER. To what extent is 
the currency outstanding abnormal even 
under the present greatly inflated in- 
come of the country? I think that isa 
matter which has been giving many 
people great concern, because currency 
has risen, as I understand, to $21,000,- 
009,000 now, and $27,090,000,000 in cur- 
rency isin prospect That would not or- 
dinarily happen if business were con- 
ducted with checking accounts, which 
would be a far more normal way of doing 


csident, will 


Mr. TAFT. I think the currency has 
increased in a greater proportion than 
deposits. But the principal reason for 
the increase in currency lies in the fact 
of tremendously increased volume of 
business which requires more currency. 
It is also brought about by the Govern- 
ment deficit spending. I think the gen- 
eral opinion is that there is also a con- 
siderable amount of hoarding of cur- 
rency today. There has been a good 
deal of hoarding of currency ever since 
1933. Many people never have recovered 
their confidence in the banks, and sim- 
ply hold on to currency. 

It was suggested yesterday that the 
black market has brought about the use 
of currency. Perhaps it has. I do not 
know what can be done about it. It is 
suggested there are too many $1,000 bills 
cut. Suppose we should call in all the 
$1,000 bills. All an expert black-market 
operator would have to do would be to 
use ten $100 bills, and perhaps he would 
be obliged to rent two safety-deposit 
boxes in which to place his bills instecd 
of one. I do not know how in any way 
that would affect tae actual black mar- 
ket or the amount of currency which is 
outstanding. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Did it not appear 
becore the committee that there were 
approximately 40,000,000 $100 bills in cir- 
culation, cr approximately $4,000.000,000 
in $100 bills, which is very abnormal]? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not certain. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think those were 
the figures given. 

Mr. TAFT. I think perhaps Mr. Eccles 
tesiified as to the nuinber of bills out- 
standing, but I do not remember that. 
I do remember it was stated there is a 
rather unusual number of high-denomi- 
nation bills outstanding, but I do not 
think there is anyihing we can do about 
it 


‘Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


Mr. MURDOCK. So far as the ques- 
tion of expansion is concerned with 
which we are confrontcd by this bill, it 
makes no difference whether the expan- 
sion is by way of increased deposits or 
increased currency or an increase in both 
items. 

Mr. TAFT. It does make some differ- 
ence, if tne Senator piease. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It does under the 
present law, which requires 40 percent 
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in gold cortificates against Federal Re. 
serve notes and 35 percent in gold cer- 
tificates against deposits. But if the bil] 
under consideration is passed the re- 
serve behind deposits will be fixed at 25 
percent. 
Mr. TAFT. The 25 percent as against 
deposits is against the deposits of the 
member banks, so that on that 25 percent 
is built a deposit four times as large in 
the Federal Reserve bank, and on that is 
built a deposit in some member bank 
approximately six times as large belong- 
ing to the ordinary citizen. So that there 
are actually against deposits in the bank 
not 25 percent of gold but only approxi- 
mately 5 percent of gold. So that if we 
have more deposits and less cash in cir- 
culation we would require less gold as qa 
matier of reserve. If we could induce 
people to keep the money in the banks 
we would not have to have so much gold, 
even under this bill. 
Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot follow the 
Senator. It makes no difference which 
way the expansion comes about. Weare 
not talking about member banks. We 
are talking about the Federal Reserve 
banks. The currency is interchange- 
able with the deposits, and if we fix the 
gold reserve behind deposits at 25 per- 
cent, and behind notes at 25 percent, 
there will be no difference in the reserve 
situation whether the expansion is in 
notes or deposits. 
Mr. TAFT. Ido not think the Senator 
quite understood me. If I had a thou- 
sand dollar bill, the Federal Reserve bank 
would have to put up 25 percent of gold 
against that $1,000 bill, or $250 of gold. 
Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 
Mr. TAFT. If I take that bill to the 
bank and put it in the bank, then the 
bank will credit me with $1,000 and will 
have to deposit in the Federal Reserve 
bank approximately $200 only of my 
thousand dollars as a reserve, and then 
the gold will be calculated on the $200, 
and the only gold against this thousand 
dollars of mine in the bank is going to 
be 25 percent of $200, or $50. So that if 
people would keep their money in the 
bank we would not need as much gold as 
we would if they insist on taking it out 
in currency. I do not think that makes 
very much difference, but that is the 
actual fact. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about a deposit which is made in a 
member bank? 
Mr. TAFT. Yes. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, the re- 
serve situation in the member bank is 
quite different from what it is in the 
Reserve bank. 
Mr. TAFT. Yes: but I am only sug- 
gesting one thing, and that is that under 
this bill it will be necessary to have five 
and one-fourth billion dollars of gola 
against our $21,000,000,000 of notes, but 
if the people would deposit the notes in 
the bank and let that money stay in the 
bank we would not need as much gold as 
we need now, because we need only about 
$1,020,000,000 of gold to support $21,000,- 
000,000 of deposits in member banks. 
Mr. MURDOCK. We should not, in the 
discussion of this bill, confuse reserves 
in member banks with reserves in the 
ederal Reserve bank itself. If the Sen- 
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xamine the eee of Mr. I should like to ask the Senator from Mr. TAFT. I shall be ) 
1e will find that inasmuch as the Ohio a question. Without the proposed have ii. 
s and the demand deposits legislation, is the amount of currency Mr. BAILEY. T 
1 Reserve banks are inter- now limited to $21.000.009.000. or is it eral R rve Bull 1 fer } ‘ 
the reserve situation is $27.000.000.0002 an article on the 1 ana 
same, and it makes no dif- Mr. TAFT. AsTIstated earlier. we can Federal R rve banks i T 7 
so far aS the reserve is con- get along with the present 40-percent inson, Division of f 1 - 
ther the expansion is exclu- reserve through the year 1945. But by tistics: 
deposits or exclusively in notes, the end of this year, if the Federal Re- The reserves required be ] 
nation of the two. serve notes continue to increase at the ber ba t the 


FT. Idonot think the Senator same rate, and if we lose gold at the amovnt to about 16 p 
We have $21,000.000.000 same rate we have been losing gold, we d Against these | a 











idins against that, ch a point about the end of the ‘erve t b ; 
ve 25 percent when we shall have outstanding ©, % Perec “org ointotat a : 
five and one-fourth billion $27,000,060,000 in Federal Reserve jo. nant der ‘ak mai 
Suppose the people should de- nore and \ ve shall no longer have any t 61 
1e whole twenty-one billion in gold leit available to act as a reserve for Sed a : 
1d put it in the form of deposits arti * increase The following is footn 
ber banks. The question is ir. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will The basic s itory recviren . 
e cannot somehow reduce the he Senator yield for a further question? ber banks on 1 demand @ - 
. People ought not to be car- AFT. I yield cent for central reserve city : : 
und so much money. Let them VERGUSON. Withthe amountof CoD! for” ee ae 
in the banks. If they put the sold we have today, and which could be Ge ah aaa al an see 
1e billion in the banks, what i for this purpose, how much cur- states Government war-loan bs 
ks have to do? They will rency could ke issued? subject to these requirem¢ T i 
o to the Federal Re ‘rve bans Mr. TAFT. With a 25-percent re- of Governors has admit 
it approximatel 16, 18, or 20 = serve? to raise these requirements 
They will cori yo put about Mir. FERGUSON. No; with a 40-per- b nk, or either s Ss ) 


n : . + wocar han twice the statutory minima > - 
10.000 in the Federal Reserve cent reserve. Seg ea 


r - | : vailing requirements a1 FE c i de- 
Then the 25 percent reserve in Mr. TAFT. That depends somewhat p suettul 3 aie 
7 . ot S1US al entrai re I y - 
ured on the basis of that $4,- on whether deposits increase inthe same Gent: reserve city banks, 20 c 
0. and amounts to $1,.000.000.- proportion. We could increase up to ap- benk i4 pe it: for 1 


the whole $21,000,000,000 in proximately $33,000,000.000 if we lost no percent. Because of varying distri n of 
were depositec in banks, and gold. Our present gold reserves are esti- deposits among cl es ¢ I } be- 
outstanding, we would require mated to be about eighteen and one-half tween types Of deposit, the a mem-= 
e of $1,000,000,000 instead of Dillion dollars. If deposits were to in- er bank ratio of requirements vor — 














).000. That is the fact. It is Crease in approximately the same propor- i about 16 percent 
important fact. It tends to tion as Federal Reserve notes, we would “" © * ; 
»*one very minor proposition, be able to issue up to approximately Mr. TAFT. I thank the I 
» did not have so much eurrency $35,009,000,080. That would carry us think that be: out, in a rou! ihe 
on, and people would put their through 1946 figures which I have sta 
yanks, we would not have to The difficulty ts that in the meantime The pending bill would 1 
0 much in gold reserves. forcign nations may draw down that quired reserve on notes and & n 
ANDLER. Mr. President. wil] old. They havearighttodoso. They Federal Reserve banks to 26 | In 
or yield? have dollar balances, and they are sell- addition, it would do two othe: igs 
'T. I vield ing us gcocds and desire to be paid in The amendments of the ¢ ne 
CHANDLER. I wish the Reconp C250. They have been drawing down the of which is under ¢ 
> my presence on the floor of &014. Naturally, we do not wish toim- weuld repeal em n 
‘ es pair our credit by refusing to pay those which authorized the creatir - 
TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the bills. We can them in goods in ar kinds of paper currency 
e otetae South America, for instance, because we Section 3 of the bill provide: there 
1 APT. I yield are not exporting anything to South shail be no more so-called Et L R - 
America serve bank note Federal R a1 


IYDINGS. Mr. President, since <a eau ; , , 
DINGS. Mr. President, _ Mr. FERGUSON. Yesterday on the  noies were authorized in the ban 
ck this morning, and up until 20 . ' 
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floor of the Senat eIheard n 





entioned the crisis of 1933. Thi a l 
> + 19 +} ‘ hy . 
ast 12, the Committee or - nf 4} 
t ' mimitt on + amount of $27,000,000,900. were issued wit! an ‘ 


and Insular Affairs has been con- Mr. TAFT. The ficures were some- Under certain cireumsians 
hearing on Puerto Rican inde- 














a : what confused yesterday. The condi- issued 100 perce against ¢ 
The senior Senator from tion today, speaking as of the first of bonds or ¢ ‘omni r assets « . 
has been in attendance at the year, is that there are $21,700,000,000 eral Reserve be ith i 
arings almost every morning for in Federal Reserve note ; and approxi- think a numb them \v i 
ne. The hearings willbe resumed mately $6,000,000,009 in silver certificates. 1933, but um > noi 
ock this afternoon. The Sena- gp the total outstanding paper currency 2 years ago someone in t 
1 Maryland will not adjourn the — togay is in the rei iaicarintensd of $27.000.- Department found $600 000.0 aaa 
ee come all the way from the 999000. But that isa different $27,000.- them in ick d rs I 
= | Building : simply to answer 000,060 from the $27,000,600,000 in notes, decided thi i nuch 1 


, but he will be » present if 
l I mi ke ils ¢ XI sanation if the present proces continues. So tne 


may be under rstood that the Mr. FERGUSON. Ithank the Senator $600, 
from Mary la ind is diligently at- for the explanation. serve 


on ae the Senate. Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Attorney ¢ eld t] 

4 - js f . mci -. a - . » 4 . . 

rs SON. Mr. President, will Senator yield? gency of 1933 had never been cé d 
tI 3 C 
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which we will reach at the end of 1945 printed, 








1ator eldo i . * 
yield? Mr. TAFT. I yield. ended, so i 
PRES SIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- Mr. BAILEY. In view of the colloquy in 1943. Attha 


time the Se yassed 
in the 


the chair). Does the Senator between the Senator from Ohio and the a bill, which I offered, to r the au- 
n Ohio yield to the Senator from Senator from Utah on the subject of thority to do so or to declare the emer- 
an? the official percentages of reserves,I in- gency ended, but the House did 1 pass 
TAFT. I yield. vite attention to the official statement it. Now. at the request of the Federal 
FERGUSON, First,Mr.President, which I have before me, and which I Reserve Eoard, we are prop iz to re- 
the Recorp to show that I am should like to read into the Recorp as peal that authority. Also, in 4 
on the floor of the Senate. a part of the information. we would repeal the authority; 
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$3 060,000,000 worth of greenbacks, so- 
called, which have no gold backing what- 
ever. We would also repeal the emer- 


ency authority granted under the so- 

called Thomas amendment in 
Those notes have never been issued. 
What we now propose to do is to abol- 
ish the authority to issue those two types 
of notes which require no reserve. We 
pronose to simplify, therefore, the entire 
currency structure. Hereaiter all money 
would have to be in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes, and all of it would have 
to have as a reserve behind it 25 percent 
of gold and 75 percent of Government 
bonds or bank paper of one sort or an- 
other. Nowadays it is all Government 
So the bill would simplify the 


1933. 


DONGS. 
entire currency structure and would set 
up what I think would be a sound cur- 
rency. 

As to the reserve of 25 percent, the 
Senator from Colorado has offered an 
amendment to provide that the reserve 
be reduced to 30 percent, instead of 25 
percent. The committee considered the 
proposal to reduce the reserve to 30 per- 
cent. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion suggested a 30-percent reserve 
rather tentatively, although I think it 
was entirely satisfied with the proposed 
reduction to 25 percent. Of course, no 
country in the world has a gold reserve 
against its currency amounting to as 
much as 25 percent. I think 25 percent 
as a gold reserve is adequate. I can- 
not conceive that people would rush 
around with their currency to any bank 
or to the Government or to any Federal 
Reserve bank, at one time—and demand 
eold for their currency in anything like 
the amount of 25 percent. People must 
have currency for use. People do not 
act in that way. I very strongly believe 
that if there were any such tremendous 
rush, it would swamp a 40-percent re- 
Sel much as it would a 25- 
percent reserve. I believe that for all 
ordinary purposes a reserve of 25 per- 
cent would be sufficient, in the sense that 
it would be available if people demandec 
gold. That was the old theory of the 
reserve, namely, that gold would be 
available to be given to people who de- 
manded it for their currency. 

OY course, today we do not give them 

ld anyway. Ido not at all agree 
with Mr. Eccies. He testified before the 
commiitee thet no gold reserve is neces- 

ry. Iie said he was wholly in favor of 
ed currency; that he was willing 
to have a 25-percent reserve, but th 
it would be just a concession to an ouit- 


ve inst : 
Ve JuSt as 


orm pi uaice. 

I do not agree with Mr. Eccles. It 
scems to me we should have gold as a 
reserve against our currency. I myself 
think we should go further than we go 
icoday in paying out gold; but we do 
nay out the cold when it is needed for 
from the United States. As long 
> do that, we maintain our credit 
and our position and we can go on buy- 
ing goods and materials from South 
America, if we have to in this crisis, 
without paying gold for it, merely be- 
cause we have the gold with which to 
pay for it. Wecan thus get along with- 
out sacrificing or making concessions, be- 
cause we actually do have the gold. In 
crisis we have actually 


x 


eXport 


as W 


the present 
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shipped quite a lot of gold to South 
America. 

I think the maintenance of a gold re- 
serve is also important from the psy- 
chological standpoint. In the past, 
inflation of the currency occurred only 
when people became frightened about 
the currency and began to believe they 
had better put their money into land or 
houses or weshing machines or some 
other things of which they couid actu- 
ally have physical possession. As long as 
we maintain an actual gold reserve 
against our currency, I think there {fs 
nothing like the danger of having such 
a psychological condition arise among 
the people in times of inflation. So I 
think tne maintenance of such a reserve 
is essential. 

However, I cannot understand why a 
25-percent gold reserve is not a sufficient 
one for the currency of our country. 
There are some other reasons why the 
reserve should be 25 percent, instead of 
30 percent. Strictly on the basis of the 
books, with a 30-percent reserve, our 
gold probably would last—even if we 
were to continue on the basis of our 
present financing—for approximately 2 
years before we would run up against 
the absolute necessity of changing the 
reserve again to 25 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator said a 30-percent reserve would 
last for approximately 2 years. Does he 
mean January 1, 1946? It would be 2 
years from when? 

Mr. TAFT. I mean 2 years from now, 
I think. However, there are some quali- 
fications in that respect. In the first 
place, if we required a reserve of 30 per- 
cent, some of the individual Federal Re- 
serve banks—because the situation works 
out on an individual basis—realiy would 
have to maintain approximately a 33- 
percent reserve, or, to put it more clearly, 
we would have to maintain an over-all 
reserve of approximately 33 percent in 
all the banks in order that every bank 


have a 30-nercent reserve. So, as a 
practical matter, under those circum- 
stances some of the banks would run 


up against the 30-percent limit before 
2 years from this time. They probably 
would do so in a year and a half, instead 
of 2 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. TAFT. I vield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I sup- 
pose the Senator means 2 years at the 
present rate of spending. If the pyres- 
ent rate of spending is diminished, if the 
war is over Within the 2-year period 

Mr. TAFT. Then the 30-percent re- 
serve would continue for a somewhat 
longer period of time. But I make that 
statement on the basis of one other con- 
dition, which is that the reserve is not 
only affected by increases in deposits 
and notes, but it is also affected by de- 
creases in gold. In the last 2 years we 
have lost over $2,000,000,000 of gold, and 
we are likely to lose more as long as the 
war goes on, largely because of our lend- 
lease policy. Under it we have to give 
away most of what we export, but what 
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we import we pay for in cash. Thus we 
have an adverse balance of trade of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 a year, 

So, Mr. President, we cannot be sure 
how much gold there will be. It seems 
to me there should be a suflicien; 
amount to provide ample leeway. It also 
seems to me that if the foreign nation; 
which have balances here, which have 
purchased dollars here, so to speak, 0; 
which have earned dollars, wish to trans. 
port those dollars somewhere else 0) 
translate them into gold or earmark 
gold, we should permit them to do so 
in order to maintain our credit. On tix 
other hand, if we were to use all th: 
gold deposits as a reserve behind ov; 
own notes, it would not be possible fo) 
the foreign nations to proceed in that 
way. In addition, if they became fright- 
ened that they would not be able to 
continue that policy on their part, they 
would be more likely to start a rush to 
change their dollars into gold. So | 
think it is most desirable to have som 
leeway. 

The Senator has also filed an amend- 
ment providing that the reduction in 
the reserve shall be only temporary, and 
that after 2 years it shall revert to its 
former condition. I agree that 3 years 
from now we probably shall have suffi- 
cient gold for a 40-percent reserve. On 
the other hand, I do not see the neces- 
sity for a 40-percent reserve. But I do 
see a great danger involved in con- 
stantly agitating as to what the resery: 
should be. We only bring up the matte: 
now because the Federal Reserve Board 
believes it is necessary to bring it up 
Hereafter, if we wish to change it we 
can always do so; but I think it would 
be unfortunate to have the reserve es- 
tablished at 25 percent and have every- 
one know that 2 years from now it would 
increase to 40 percent, and have peop! 
become alarmed whether the gold would 
be available at that time, and make them 
uncertain whether Congress would ex- 
tend the period during which the reserv: 
would be 25 percent. Furthermore, th: 
foreign nations to which I have referred 
would be very likely, when the reserv 
was decreased to 25 percent, to rush in 
and get the gold to which they are pres- 
ently entitled, if they were afraid that 
later the reserve would be 40 percent 
and that then they would not be abl 
to get the gold. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mir. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am in full ager 
ment with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio is saying. Even thous! 
the legal ratio is fixed at 25 percent, i! 
our gold position improves we will hav: 
the advantage of whatever it indica‘ 
in gold, regardless of the legal ratio 
which may be fixed. is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is. I think it 
was pointed out by the Senator yesier- 
day that since 1933 we have had a re- 
serve of 100 percent of gold against ou: 
notes. The notes did not increase. Thi 
amount of gold reserve does not have 
any direct effect on the increase in note 
until we actually run up against the re- 
serve limit. What would take plece 
we did not pass the bill? We wceuld 





























President, 
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h our limit. The Government would 
y to sell bonds and the banks 

d say, “We are sorry, but we can- 
il any more bonds because we do 

» the necessary cash to put into 
Wederal Reserve bank which we are 
ed by law todo.” So the financing 
»war would stop. If a man wished 
y his ee he would go to a 


er and tell him that he needed 
The cole would say, “We are 


y; there is no more currency.” The 
thing we would have would be a 
(hat there wasnomoney. We would 
runs on our banks, and such a con- 
un generaliy that Congress overnight 
i probably do something more radi- 
than we are proposing now to do. 
Mr. President, what we are doing here 
to the recent increase in the 
We had to increase the debt 
no choice about this re- 
erve under present conditions. The real 
cause of inflation is not the increase in 
he debt limit or the reduction of the re- 
erve—those are the results. 


imiiar 
+ : ~+i+ 
debt limit. 


mi Ve have 


IMr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
fr. TAFT. I yield. 





Mr. BAILEY. 
tive be taxation? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The difficulty arises 
olely from our taxation policy. We are 

pending $100,000,000,000 a year. We 
re raising in taxes approximately $45,- 
000,000,000 a year. I think we should 
have raised more than that. I do not 
think we can raise $100,600,000,000 in 
taxes without tremendous injustice be- 
ing inflicted upon the taxpayers, but we 
could have raised more money than we 
have raised so far. Unfortunately, last 
year there was a fundamental difference 
of opinion between Congress and the ad- 
ministration as to how additional money 
could ke raised. The result was that 
additional money was not raised. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 

nator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of the low fig- 
ure of excess reserves at the present time, 
if we have a new bond issue and we can- 
not get the banks to increase lending 
power, the Government will have to 
carry on the war by increasing the vol- 
ume of taxes to 60 or 70 percent a year. 
Am I not correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is 

yrrect. 

I overstated the case when I said there 
was no alternative. There is no alter- 
native unless we are prepared to change 
our whole method of financing the war. 
I do not think we could change it at this 
time. But Idothink that at the moment 
the war is over we shall have to return 
to a balanced budget. The only way to 
stop infiation is to stop the Government 
deficit. We shall have to think in mil- 
lions again instead of in billions. We 
shall have to change our whole viewpoint 
With regard to spending money. Many 
persons have said, “We spent $50,000,- 
000,000 a year for war, why not spend 
$50,000,000,000 a year for peace?” We 
may have to spend that now, but if we 
continue doing it, or if the war lasts 
another 4 years, I think we shall inevi- 
tab'y have inflation, or a tremendous in- 
crea e in taxes. 


Would not the aliterna- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


Senator admits, then, that this proposal 
is just another arm of the deficit spend- 
ing program, that it is merely one other 
phase of it. 

Mr. TAFT. It is a result and not a 
cause. it is the result of the policy 
which we are following, and the result 
will continue so long as we ohow the 
policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colcredo. It is a 
permission for deficit spending. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Consress 
is asked to give its permission for deficit 
spending by enacting the pending bill. 

Mr. TAFT. As a representative of the 
American Bankers’ Association has said, 
the reserve limit is a red light of danger. 
He also said that during recent months 
we got into the habit of goine through 
the red lights. We cannot do that in- 
definitely without disaster resulting. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that we have effectively handled infla- 
tion by fixing prices. Of course, the cost 
of living has increased 39 percent in 
spite of the program of fixing prices, 
and in spite of a very effective control 
of the situation, and yet today we are 
bursting at the seams. Real estate 
values are rising, farm values are rising, 
and stock values are rising. Apparently, 
all capital values are through a 
course of inflation. The present black 
market in meat is the result of an at- 
tempt to hold the price of meat at a level 
where it cannot be maintained with rela- 
tion to the purchasing power which has 
been created by the policy of deficit 
spending to which I have referred. Our 
policy of price control cannot overcome 
tremendous inflation. The point which 
I want to make is that we must get away 
from deficit spending at the very mo- 
ment we find it is no longer necessary 
to carry on the war. There is no justifi- 
cation for continuing such a _ policy 
except for the necessity of carrying on 
the war. So far as Iam concerned that 
could be the only justification for doing 
something which I believe to be utterly 
and completely unsound. 

There is one other amendment which 
I wish to discuss. The Senator from 
Colorado {[Mr. JOHNSON] has filed an 
amendment to increase the price of gold. 
I do not know whether he will press his 
amendment, so perhaps I will not deal 
with it fully. I admit that an increase 
in the price of gold would have the same 
effect, as to the reserve question, as the 
passage of this bill, because we would 
have more dollars in the same gold. It 
is true that we could maintain our 40 
percent ratio and remain in the same 
condition as wenare. But the increase in 
the price of gold has so many other 
effects that we should consider it seri- 
ously. It has the effect of increasing 
prices. Senators will recall that the 
Warren Pierson experiment did not in- 
crease prices dollar for dollar, according 
to the percentage of increase in the price 
of gold, but it did increase prices to some 
extent. An increase in the price of gold 
also upsets international trade because 
it makes it easier to export and much 


going 
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more difficult to import, a situation which 
is contrary to the policy we are endeavor- 
ing to pursue in building up imports into 
this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will th 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BATLEY. The Senator from Ohio 
referred to the Warren Pierscen ¢x i- 
ment. The experiment greatly increased 
the excess bank reserves; did it not’ 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; and it increa: 
prices to some extent, but not to the fuil 
extent which Mr. Fierson 
would. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
available, as we are now trying to « 
But the result of the exnerime! 
I available to the banks to be 
loaned to the people. Here we 
t 

t 


me 





nake money 


increase reserves in order 
vernment may borrow. 


empting to 
hat the Gov 


Mr. TAFT. The two things accom- 
plish the same purpose with relation to 
reserve. I am merely trying to vojnt 


out that an increase in the price of gold 
affects our imports and exports by a 
reduction in the gold reserves. 

Mr. President, I think I have said 
everything on the subject that I wish to 
say. Imay add thatIb re tl i Za 
percent gold reserve against cur 
and deposits is perfectly safe. For 
ous reasens I think it should be previded 
permanently. I also think that if we 
are prepared, as the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] has suggested, to 
double our taxes and raise $30 ,090 006.000 
instead of $45,000,000,000, perhaps we can 
get away with 30 percent; but I do not 

T 





think that the Senate is prepared to tax 
in that way, and I do not think it could 
be done without very great hardship on 


Many taxpayers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, 
intend to make a speech on seer ; 
before the Senator takes his seat _ 
like to say that I question whether this 
country can undertake to increase the 
volume of its revenue. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the country could. 
I suppose we could double the present 
individual income tax up to a point 
where it could not be doubled any more 
because it would be over 100 percent. 

Mr. BAILEY. But what we would have 
to deal with in that event would be wrer 
and ruin. 

Mr. TAFT. It would be a tremendous 
hardship. I felt 2 years ago that we 
might add $10,000.006,000 to the tax bi 
or possibly $15,000,000,000, without ser- 
ous harm, but that would be about th 
limit at any time and would still leave 
a large deficit. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
will agree with me, 


I do not 
bill but 


hould 


we 


I think the Senator 
because he is on the 
Finance Committee and a very fine stu- 
dent of the subject, that we have put the 
tax rates so high in what are called the 
higher brackets, that is ple wit 

incomes of $10,000 or more, that Pda 
is a very serious question whether we 
can go any further to raise more revenuc 
in the higher brackets. Then let us 
look at the lower brackets. People with 
very modest incomes are having to pay 
from $75 to $150 a year, and it is very 
hard on them. I had an instance here 
the other day of a man who came to me 
to borrow some money to eke out his tax 


on p aryt 








li that was 
cept $15. asked me 
the $15. L * new he was pe 
and I said, “How much are taxes any- 
way?” He said, “My taxes are $738.” I 
knew his situation svfiicientiy well to 
say that it would be an extreme hard- 
ship to put another dollar by way of 
taxation on him. My inclination would 
be to reduce it instead of increasing it. 


needed €xX- 
to let him have 


ft . i<mr hf 
riccviy 


eon 
evvuuy, 








Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 
Some time ago, if I remem of 
I said that we could increa: 
La on ct avions pernar 
cent and could increase to st 
the taxes in the brackets from $2,500 up 
to $50,600 and raise, as I thought, per- 
h $10 900,060,089 more. 
iy BAY We might pick un 
s etl t way; but we have one 
bond i g] head of us, and there 
lle be another one by October, 
and perhaps sconer. 
le still bave deficit financing. I am 
reconciled to thet because we are in a 
> war. Iam not for deticit financing 
v nm we have normal conditicns and I 
Will 1 with any Senator here to re- 


sist it; but during the war we must 
finance by way of deficits. Under pres- 
ent tax retes we are receiving about 

5 990,900,000 a year in revenue and 


) irom $80,000,0€6,600 to $£9,- 
000.000,00C a year. Anyone can make 
for himself the deduction to be drawn 





FT. I think we are 


a snending 
334 CTnA nny, y/ n ” 
IL ya 500,003,090 at the 





present 


Tir 
Mr. PAILEY. I was trying to be con- 
ti I think the final figures have 
not come out for the year. 

M TAFT. I think expenditures for 
the last month were eight and one-half 
Diliion ¢ 

Mir, BAILEY. That makes it just that 
much worse. We will ada to the deficit 
ih year on that basis $55,.000.009,000, 


and if we increase re 
0°C,N29 there will still be a deficit of $45,- 
000 000,000, and we cannot get the $45,- 
000,000,250 except by way of increasing 
the excess reserves of the banks by the 


venues by $10.900,- 





method proposed by the pending bill. 
Am I not correct about that? 


Vir. TART. The Senator is correct. 


We cannt eet additional borrowing 
method. 


BAIL™Y. As Uncle Remus said to 





the little bey, it is a groundhog case. 
rie wes obleeged to climb.’ 
Mr. TAl I agree with the Senator. 
ir. Pres I think the bill should 
be passed, nom I hope it will be passed 
withoi end ther than the 
mendm ry the committee. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Tr. Mr. President, I 
ent to be excused to- 
may attend a 
m of American 


that I 
ociatic 


ING OFFICER. Without 
nator will be excused. 
. Mr. President, I wish to 
ain leave of the Senate to be absent 
from tonight until the end of next week, 
unless matters of critical impor- 
tance arise, in which event I shall he 
‘ urn on short notice. 








Rfyw ™M 


some 





ESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. W:thout 
objection, leave of absence is granted to 
the Senator fram Vermont. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimcus consent that I may be ex- 
cused froin the Senate for the remainder 
of the afterncon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Kentucky is 
excused. 

AMERICAN COMMUNISTS—HARRY 
SRIDGES 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. 

to address the Sens 


President, I desire 
te for about 29 min- 
utes ol ancther subject than thet which 
we have just heard discussed. 

ifr. President, more than 11 ye2rs ago 
a ieilow the late Dr. William 
Wiit, superiniendent of the Gary, Ind., 
public scnooils, stirred the Nation with a 
eries of disclos which, he made 
1 


clear, pointed to a plot by Washington 


2 


> over the Government 





£.00siel, 


sures 
unners to make 


the time he made his 
ges before a congressional commit- 
tee, was ridiculed and held up to public 
scorn. He was smeared by the clever 
leftists and his name became, in Com- 
munist circles, almost a byword. But 
history hss vindicated him and the pass- 
ing yeai's have korne out toa remarkable 
degree the truthfulness of the words of 
Dr. Wirt. We have seen, first throvgh a 
glass darkly and then clearly, that cer- 
tain men wanted to supplant Amevican 
constitutional government with a gov- 
ernment founded on communistic prin- 
ciples. 

I am not here 


President, that the: 


and now saying, Mr. 
e men have succeeded 
or will succeed. The innate love of free- 
caom, the tenacity with which a free peo- 
ple have exercised their freedom of 
speech, the very bigness of our big coun- 
try, have made it impossible for us to be 
taken too ~~ along xy the road to totali- 
tarianism, aithough our every move 
seems to aan e been in that direction. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
we have, as my distinguished colleague 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] pcinted 
out more than a year ago, gone tco far 
down the wrong road. I have ample 
proof of this simply by reading the recent 
statements of American Communists, in 
which they revealed clearly that they 
were eminently satisfied with the way 
things were going. 

Now, of ccurse, we have a new Presi- 
cent, one of our former colleagues. I 
do not for a minute believe that he is 
going to condone or cooperate with 
American Communists. I have great 
confidence in the Americanism of Presi- 
dent Harry S. 
other America 





Truman and, like every 
n, I am going to give him 
my cooperation and offer for him my 
prayers that he will rise to the | great op- 
portunity for service to America that lies 
before him. 

He revealed, wh 
ote, that a was truly American, nour- 
ished in the soil of our great Middle 
West, and I have no reason to believe 
that he will change at this lete date. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think that 
either the new President or the American 
people can be warned too often regarding 
the creeping collectivism that has been 


en he was in the Sen- 
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growing like a mold in this Nation—no 
doubt ag the aid and comfort of the 
een 1 Co mmunis sts and the fellow- 


Amer icans could do. 

Therefore, not gratuitously, 
friend and a former colleague, I warn m; 
new President against the insidious wi! 
of the American Communists and the fel- 
low-travelers who have become jm- 
bedded, through the years, in high places 
in ovr Government. 

Let me recall to the Senate and to the 
new President that less than 3 months 
ago, most loyal Americans were dis- 
turbed and amazed to learn that the 
United States Army—which for all the 
years had refused to let a man serve as 
an officer who had advocated the over- 
throw of this Government—had changed 
its regulations to allow Communists to 
be commissioned. No one yet has ex- 
plained who ordered this drastic chan 
of policy, or why. 

When news items concerning this new 
policy of the Army were carried recent] 
most Americans were chagrined. They 
said to themselves: “Perhaps this is not 
true. Let me wait to see what the Army 
has to say for itself.” Then, when the 
Army spoke, the people were even more 
chagrined. For the Army—on the basis 
of the testimony I saw in the various 
newspapers, reported by the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and the Inter- 
national News Service—is not only com- 
missioning Communists as officers, it is 
going so fer as to try to excuse and ex- 
plain away their Communism. It is try- 
ing to whitewash the character of men 
who have, at one time or another, been 
committed to overthrowing the very 
Government which the Army was estab- 
lished to defend. 

Here is what Earl Browder, president 
of the Connaes Political Action Asso- 


ciation, said concerning the new policy: 
We are— 


He said recently— 
gradually breaking down and dissolving the 
barriers built up against us over a genera- 
tion of the dominant forces in American sc- 
ciety, as is witnessed by the action of the 
United States Army in abolishing the oid 
discriminations directed against Commu- 
nists 

We can confidently look forward to eve: 
more fundamental and dramatic confirma- 
tions of the correctness of the political pat! 
which we mapped and entered upon last Ma) 
in our convention. 


but as a 






There we see, Mr. President, that thi 
Communists can boast cf playing a vital 
part in our affairs. Things were goings 
their weay—and they had a right to be 
proud. But no American has a right to 
be proud. The Communists know that 
the present fiscal policies of this Nation 
can bring only chaos. They can gloat 
over that fact. But no American should 
view the appreo< aching storr) = inflation 
with anything except soberness and a 
rescive to stop it i if possible. 

The C een. as we know, thrive 
on mi: They are hoping 
that all the wild schemes concocted in 
one or the other of the bureaus are 
bludgeoned through the House and the 


Senate, fer they love to fish in troubied 
waters. 
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I i lent, it is a matter or any other movement, I hasien to say, reasons have coniril a to hy 
ec knowledge that pressure was and to say gladly, just as many Repub- oversta' 
on our late Presi€ent Roose- licans see the danger One reason, I think we all a e, i 
him to revoke the deportation With the approaching end of the that the Communisis have we Lin anc 
1inst that notorious Communist, European conflict in sight in the not-too- cut of season to keev him h r 
r Communist—call him what distant future, all the accent will then be are many Amervicans who unde) imate 





—Harry Bridges. on west coast ports as we continue the the power of the American Communi 
oubt similar pressul will be put war egainst Japan. Instead of the 700,- in my judgment. They are always think- 





new President, Harry S. Truman. 000 tons a month sent from the west ing of pres 


ieve—let us hope—th 





nt-day Communists in the 
he will coast, the tonnage total undoubtedly will terms of yesterday’s conditicns 3 
ld to these pressures. I trust that be increased to a million or more tons a 20 years ago, the Communists were a 
not, but if he does give what month. That increased load will not be raggedy-man group in Americ: rhey 
to a go-ahead signal to handled better under Harry Bridges—it worked in slums and in hoho jungles 
and all other American Com- will be handled worse. That was the pericd in which cartoonist! 
the new President will do it over ‘The hundreds of thousands of Ameri- began depicting Communists as ill-kep 
1uous objection of Members of can boys serving in the Philippines, in ngry-appearing men wiih long } 
ress of both parties, as well as the Iwo Jima, in Okinawa, have a right to today’s Communists do not fit t! 
ons of such organizations as the expect to get the materials of war in an description, Mr. Presiden They oper- 
an Legion and the Veterans of ever-increasing stream once the Euro- ate in our best drawing rooms, t 
1) Wars, and over the protests of pean conflict is eaded. We will see to it elabora 
wave soldiers in every part of the that they get this equipment and the and they even go so far as to take advan- 
as well as many patriotic citizens needed reinforcements. But it would be tage of the best capitalistic 
hout this broad land. a slap in the face of every American techniques 
latest effort to cancel deporiation —figiiting in the Pacific to ¢ : The average American. who is busy 


rant a reprieve 
ending his farm, or working at his ben 


> f 
1 
tr 





e offices with pretiy secretaries, 












‘ Bridges case is based, 't appears, to Harry Bridges, who was working to 
pposedly grand joo he is doing = gverthrow our American Constitutional or running his business, has littie time 


ne war materials from west-coast Government before this war, and whose to delve into the intricacies of comm 

The facts do not support the so- efforts toward this end have not dimin- nistic influence, where it is operating 
i excellent war job Bridges and his jshed, his words and the words of his what the current party line is. or hi 
lings are supposed to be doing ©N ~~ yojuble friends to the contrary notwith- powerfully entrenched the Com ni 


@st Coast. standing. are getiing to be. He thinks—misiaken- 
the contrary, Mr. Pre sident, the Mr. President. I think there are few lv, I must say sadly--that the Commu- 

indicate that the famous Harry who will dist:gree with me when I say nists of today are in a little group up 
slow-up campaign, begun long that Harry Bridges is a Communis No New York Cliy. safely cata! dad by 


read t work and to increase i 1 ie fal ae ’ } 
pread the work and to increase — jnfgrmed American wouid say that I was I. and salely isolated so t 














number of union men under him, is calling him a Communist just to pin a can be v ied by all who des 
ontinued right down until today, label on him. Harry Bridges certainis them 
continued all during the time = yonig not disagree with the statement vei. we know. Mr. Presic 
e supposed to have been suffering that he. at least. once was a Communi Commu is have s¢ 
a ry —- ra fol] He has admitted as mu Everybody they mave inti ie 
me read to the Senate the follow- knows ihat I am ne imply Ishelin le orgai io} 
= weight tonnage Of cargo someone maliciously and for the fun ol ineuan ur very ¢ 
? ing in the various ports in me it when I refer to Bridges as a Commu- No wenrder that 1 i 
) n July and VD eT Nel 1844 nist, for, if any man er has been proved nou Mi , N 
: 3 i i VV Dens I it to | ons then he is tl] n = 
I yuestion nat f n the rm rre 
y 1 , } ( Oo } Arm ho es he i U1 
12.3 ta in the Bridges ca Why has this L he lock i 
14.1 man been allowed to stay in this country t] ( 
6 is long as he has? W \ he not « h 
0 ported ut » hic 1 l jon } 
( I é . > : 
aaa Th —and | + . ( 
readily apparent to anyone that ; American who believed in revre- j { ( 
ne these figures of tonnage lifted sentative government in similar circum- t 
ng, the Harry Bridges slow-up stances in Russia would have been muy Pie 
out like a sore thumb at Los An- bounced back to America so fast he But I do not fail 
and San Francisco ports. These would not have had time to say V 1 this bod 
indicate approximately one-third vostok, if he escaped with his life. Every CiSi0! re be n 
cargo moved per gang by west coast Senator knows that it is no refiection try to 1801 the C 
remen under Harry Bridges than on America that som f our newspaver- O set l 
other larger ports, which are men are persona non grata in Gi Brit- 
l, but ai not under Harry ain, or in France, or in various othe! 0 
countries, at one time or another. Th« t wou! Lil} 
ni hardly a record to which the are Many namby-pamby people who C : s, b 
of Harry Bridges can point with that sending Harry Bridges back to hi 
If the President thinks the peo- native land would be interpreted as a 1 n. | 
of this country will swallow any beau- slam against R Tr} ild b 
vords about Bridges’ war work in humorous, Mr. President, so many ! 
face of these figures, which come people did not fall fon ch an obvi ne ¢ MunistSs ao } 
oificial sources, he certainly mis- fallacy. ‘Theifact is: Every nation has a il Lemp ( 
es the intelligence of Americans. right to say who it will, or will not, accept nstivu 
i if the Democratic Party believes as citizens from other nations, just as Y We m 
the people of this country will not every nation has a} LO close its bor- ceep this ¢ 
(a revocation of the Bridges deporta- _ ders to this or that newspaperman, this ¢ ronment | 
n against the Democratic Party, then or that business house, or this or tha s uniortunat I 
idgment its leadership is sadly represenvative of a for n party. ( oO, b I I 
Hl the answer to v Bridges has been 1 n 
ly Democrats, how r, see the allowed to stay in Amevi o long afiel must now make it cle 
inherent in Hart Bridges and he has worn ¢ ] cann r ] 4 Com 
by in the 1 novement, riven in « val f to n 1 
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our Nation is fighting with Russia in this 
wet and not against Russia. I want to 
I .2 it clear that I hope that our Nation 
ind Rt 1can remain at peace—can col- 
lancrate—througi 


a years and decades to 
coine, tor the people of Russia have suf- 


3ugn 


fered much, and for them I have nothing 
buc unlimited praise and a great and un- 
Swe respect. 


T have the same respect for Great Brit- 


uin, but I do not want a king in this coun- 
iryvy. Ihave the same respect for China, 
but I do not want America to have a gen- 
eralissimo who hoids power by force and 
gives up power oniy when he desires. 

If snything I have said is construed as 
an atiack on the people of Russia, or the 
Russian Government, it will be so con- 
strued deliberately and with malice 


aioretnought. My remarks have been 
dirceted against American Communists, 
not Russian Communists. Weare proud 
military alliance with Russia, but 
we want nothing of the Russian system of 
government, nor do we intend to impose 
our system on Russia. 

And, although it may be supeifluous, I 
renew my piedge to this body and to the 
people cf this country to fight American 
Communists wherever and whenever they 
seek to enlarge their power. They have 
more power than they have a right to 
have now, and I, for one, will not give one 
inch of ground to them, or to their will- 
ing followers, ignorant or intentional, in 
either major political party. 

Nr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may be 
eC sed from attendance until next Mon- 
day, by reason of official business I am 

iged to attend to in Indiana. 

SIDING OFFICER. Without 
ihe Senator from Indiana will 
as he has requested. 


f 
Of our 


The PR 
objectic n, 
be excused 

DUCTION IN a SER E REQUIREMENTS 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of tic bil S. 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 oO if the Federal Reserve Act, as 


amended, and for other purposes. 
tne PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment beginning in line 10 on page 
4. to insert a new section - 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoms Mr. 


Piesident, I should like to came the pend- 
ing amendment stated for the benefit of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

fhe CHrer CLERK. On page 4, line 9 


The 


it is proposed to insert the following: 
Sec. 3. All power and authority with re- 
spect to the issuance of circulating notes, 
known as Federal Ri rve bank notes, pur- 
FS t to the sixth sarnartah of section 18 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended by 
se 401 of the act approved March 9, 
1933 (48 Stat. 1, 6), shall cease and termi- 


nate on the date of enactment of this act 


Mr. THOMAS of 
President, I desire to make some sugges- 
tions with res pect to the terms of the bill 
and the a5 of the bill. The bill, if 
enac.ed, will ee 4 wo provisions of a 
law passed in the early days of the pres- 


Oklahoma. Mr. 


ent Democratic adminisiration. The bill 
referred to was passed in May of 1933. 
It 3 signed on the 12th day of May of 
thai ycar. It is known as an amend- 


SIONAL 


nent to the Agricuitural Adjustment 


Act It is an amendment which gave the 
President his vast powers over money. 
Those pewers can be classified in four 
divisions. 


The first power gave the President the 
right to negotiate with the Federal Re- 
serve iealane to issue $3,000,0C0,000 in 
Federal Reserve notes to meet maturing 
obligations of the Government. 

The second special power gave the 
President the authority to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes, and to piace 
those notes in circulation. 

The third power granted in that law 

authorized the President to make a wider 
use of silver. It gave him the power to 
reopen the mint to the coinage of silver 
at any ratio the President might have 
seen fit to prescribe. 

In the ancient days a ratio was estab- 
lished between gold and silver of fifteen 
and a fraction to one. The ratio was 
popularly called “16 to 1.” It wes prac- 
tically that ratio. That ratio was main- 
tained until silver was demonetized. 
That ratio obtained until 1934 when the 
President officially devalued the gold dol- 
lar and reduced its content from 25 
grains-plus nine-tenths fine to 15 grains- 
plus nine-tenths fine. 

The ratio which now exists between 
gold and silver is something like 30 to 1. 
But under the law which is on the statute 
books the President today could fix the 
ratio between gold and silver and then 
he could open the mints to the free 
coinage of such silver dollars. 

The fourth power the law gave 
President was to revalue gold, which 
meant to reduce the size of the gold 
dollar, and by proclamation issued by 
the President, the weight of the sold dol- 
lar was reduced from 25 grains-pius to 
15 grains-plus, or, rather, about a 40- 
percent reduction in the weight and size 
of the gold dollar. 

The official act of the President had 
the effect of increasing the price of gold 
from $20.67 an cunce to $35 an ounce. 

Mr. President, I think the Recorp 
should show that the Congress knows 
what it is Going in passing this bill. 

When the amendment was ow red 
by the Senate in the early spring of 
1933 a very peculiar situation cakeameed 
the country. From twelve to fifteen 
million people in the United States were 
unemployed. Fusiness was at a stand- 
still. Prices were so low that producers 
could not get back the cost of produc- 
tion. The farmers were compeiled to 
sell their wheat at less than 20 cents a 
bushel in my State of Oklahoma. They 
had to sell their cotton for less than 5 
cents a pound. They had to sell their 
hogs and cattle at less than 3 cents a 
pound. Work was nonexistent for labor- 
ing people. As a result the price level 
was very low. The national income was 
very low, which meant that taxes were 
not being paid. In those years we could 
collect only about two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars a year in taxes. People did 
not have the money. Individual taxpay- 
ers, as well as corporations, pay taxes 
only on their net incomes. So the citi- 
zen having no net income to speak: of, 
and many corporations having no net 

income, they were not required under 


the 
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the law to pay income taxes. As a re. 
sult, the Budget was not met and | 
anced. 

In those days we had to resort to defi. 
cit financing in order to obtain money 
to pay the expenses of the Governmens. 
It was under those conditions o this 
original amendment was offered, and it 
was uider those conditions that the C n- 
gress enacted that law. The purpose 
of the law was to put more money in 
circulation and to raise the price level, 
To do so we had to reduce the buyin 
power of the dollar. In 1932 and 1933 the 
dollar had a buying powey of approxi- 
mately $1.67. That meant that in orde: 
to obtain a dollar to meet his tax bil] 
or whatever his bill might have been. 
the citizen had to produce and give up 
goods or services to the value of $1.67 
People did not do so except when they 
had te—for example, to keep their prop- 

erty from being sold under foreclosure. 

As a result, it was neccessary to do 
something. This was the means which 
Congress adopted to raise the price level 
by making the dollar cheaper, so that it 
would rot buy as much, To the extent 
that the administration used the power 
granted under the amendment of which 
I speak, we had an improvement in con- 
ditions. The moment the bill was passed 
it became operative in the public mind. 
Prices began to rise, and business began 
toimprove. It was better in 1933 than in 
1932, better in 1934 than in 1933, and so 
forth, until 1937. 

By 1937 conditions had so improved 
that the managers of money became 
alarmed because it was feared that we 
were reaching a point of dangerous in- 
fistion. At that time we had reduced thx 
value of the doilar to about $1.30. We 
had raised the price level to about 89 
Those who had bonds and credit 
and who dealt in exchange—the bi 
banks, and many smaller ones—becan 
alarmed because it was feared that th 
exercise of those powers might lead ti 
infle 

At that time I was accused of being an 
inflationist. While I denied that I wa 
an infla tionist, I admitted that I wan‘: 
to see higher prices; and to the exte 
that I wanted to see higher prices, of 
course, the claim that I was an infla- 
tionist might have been justified. But a! 
that time I held as a goal, and have sinc 
held as a goal, a 100-percent price level. 
I wanted to go back to the basis esi2b- 
lished in 1926. In 1926 the party in 
power fixed a basis for the value ol 
money and a basis for the price level a! 
100, with the dollar containing 199 cen 
in buying power, which meant a eric 
leve! of 100. That was the price leve 
which was esteblished in 1926, and dur- 
ing what was known as the Coolidge era 
of prosperity. That was my goal whe) 
I offered the amendme in 1933. It wa 
my goal then, and has been my goal ever 
since, until we attained the 100 percen 
price tevel 

As I remember, we did not attain tha 
price level a the fall of 1943. It re- 
quired a war to get the dollar down to 
100 cents, a the price level up to 100 
When the price level reached 100, and 
when the do!lar value fell to 100 cen 
my goal hed been aitained. I did 
ask for more at that time. I have 


ation 
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r more from that time until this. As I stated, we had only four and a Under the present law. 1 gold dollar 
asking for more now. half billion dollars of all kinds of monev is suificient to authorize the issuance of 
ar it said on every hand that we’ ia circulation in 1926. Now we have $2.50 of currency. One gold dollar will 
in a spiral of inflation, and that more than $26,900,000,000 in circulation. support $2.50 in currency. In other 
vast inflation. Mr. President,I There is now in circulation $26,0000,000,- words, each dollar in currency has 49 
illv deny that statement. We 000 of real money. cents’ worth of gold behind it. 17 - 
now have serious inflation. In 1933, when the original law was ance must be in the form of collateral 
i926 as a basis, in a period of enacted, part of which it is now pro- notes or United States bonds. 
8 vears after World War No. 1 had posed to repeal, we had only about $43,- Very well. The cold dollar is 100 7 
a price level was established at 000,000,000 of deposits in the banks of Forty cents of that doller will back 1 
Today the price level is 5 percent America. At that time all the banks to- dollar in curreney. The next 49 cents 
iat it was in 1926. It is only 5 gether had only about $43,000,000,000 on will back a second dollar, and the re- 
nt higher, on the average, today, deposit. Now the banks have more than maining 20 cents will back 50 cenis it 
was back yonder in the Coolidec »  $143,000.000,.000 of deposits. If we add currency. So today 1 gold gdoliar will 
ration, during the year 1926. the $143.000,000,000 of deposits and the back or support, under ihe la 29 59 
ve are at war. Had it not been $26,000,000,000 of real money, we have — currency 
law which Congress enacted, and a total of approximately $170, 009. 800.000 Under banking practices the banks can 
executive branch has admin- of money in the banks, in the pockets of draw on their reserves in the Fede? 
{ do not know where the price the people, and in safe-deposit boxes. Peserve banks and can expand their de- 
!youldbe. It would be much higher Of course, that is very inflationary. posits to the extent of $10 in credit for 
105. So this bill comes at a time This bill is still more inflationary. every dollar of currency they have on 


en the conditions are exactly the Coming at a time when we have $2u,C00,- — Geposit with the Fed 
se of what they were when the origi- 900,000 of real money in circulation, and That means that under the present lav 
law was enacted in 1933. At that $143,000,000,000 of deposits—and I am one gold dollar will sustain $2.50 in cur- 
ne we had a high-valued dollar and not criticizing it for that reason, because reney, and each dollar in eurrency wil! 
price level. Now we have a low- we are at war, and I believe that what = cystain $10 in credit. which will be $25 
ied dollar, worth only 95 cents, anda we are doing is necessary—I make the jn credit for each $2.50 in currency. By 
level 5 percent above 100. So the flat statement that this is the most in- addition we find that $1 in cold will back 
asion for the retention of the two  flationary bill that has come before the — total of $27.50. 
visions in the amendment of 1933 Congress in 100 years. If any Senator What can a currency dollar back o1 


rai Reserve bank 


not exist. The reason for their wishes to challenge that statement, I support? It is good for $10 in credit. 
tment has disappeared. We have Pause for the challenge. What can a credit dollar back or sup- 
ned the objective which those two Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the port? Actually such a dollar does not 
isions sought to assist in attaining Senator yield? exist except in ink on some banker’: 
Now that we have a price level above Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. books. Tt stands behind nothing. Hence 
here is no particular reason, so ia Mr. TAFT. I would be glad to hea the credit dollar is the least inflationary: 


[ know, to keep those two provisions the Senator’s reasons. As I stated, I 
the statute books: and so far asIam__ think it is the result of inflation, and not 
erned, it is entirely agreeable to me the cause. cially object to the expansion of th 
to repeal the power given the President Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We are amount of credit monev in circulatiot 
sue $3,000,000.000 in Federal Reserve caught at a time when we cannot help pyt when we siart to print notes and 
and an additional $3.009,000.000 ourselves. The Senator from North place them in circulation, then comes the 
Treasury notes. Carolina made a statement a while ag0 Complaint, because each currency dolla 
In 1933 we had only about four and which explains the matter somewhat. cay sustain $10 worth of credit. 
billion dollars of money in circu- We cannot levy sufficient taxes and sell Under the pending bill. $1 in cold would 
tion. At that time we had gold in cir- enough bonds in any one year to pay all h sve to support $4 in curr mney a he old 
tion; we had silver dollars in cir- our bills. So we have to put bonds in dollar hen 100 cents Twente tvs: cents 
ation; we had gold certificates in the bank and then authorize the Treas- sg Woula support «aan 
Uation, and silver certificates in cir- ury to write checks against the credit cana c whl ne nema th . 
tion. We had Treasury notes of thus created. That is why the sale of bill. ii cunonaih $1 i acid 
80. We had national bank currency. bonds is inflationary. That is why we port $4 in currency, and each currency 


of all the kinds of money we have. Tha 


is the reason why bankers do not espe- 








Ve the ol : 1ed Treasurv 5 1ave in the Treasury of the United : 
V had tl the old-fashioned Treasury note ave ne 2 —_— dollar would support $10 in credit. So 
ed Lincoln greenbacks. We had Fed- States deposits in the vast amount of a a *y d area 
5 5 : , @14' n if the bill is enacted into law, instead of 
11 Reserve notes, and Federal Reserve $143,000,000.000. having one gold dollar stand behind 
yank notes. In 1933 we had in existence Mr. President, there is only one point 


$27.50 of currency, one gold dol ur would 
more than 5,000 kinds of national bank in the whole philosophy of money about stand behind $44 o 
es. So at that time we had actually which there is serious controversy. That ire. Th rere af ‘rtainh 
circulation in America more than is whether the issuance of credit money eeidae weirs ane t won date 
5.000 different kinds of money. has the same efiect upon prices as the ist eek I proposed ~ 40-n6 
This administration has sought to printing of currency or the coining of crease in money nai nd sae f ll pro- 
ect that situation somewhat by tak- gold. There are in this eer a few Pe era ne gor ae 


; DOSES 2 62'5-peret ent increase. I am not 
out of circulation more than 5,000 people who believe that the creation of pameaiaiaties » cme I think it is 1 
ai sGalilii*,, VULa sf Aiail® La - 


. + 4 

and Ci 
nfi 
infia 








kinds of money. The administration deposit money has the same effect upon ary We must either do that o 

called in all the national bank notes. prices as does the printing of currency ‘he Tri vs acinus di seni " e th 
In those days every national bank had by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- of jenna nd crs it the besis olf 
the right to have its own notes issued. ing and placing such money in circula- the maintenance at eek yennere 
It could procure some 2-percent Panama tion. They say the issuance of credit piled: “acauieainiaes scan ca — 
bonds, deposit those bonds with the money has the same effect on prices as SRC SUS WE Cees wil 


freasury Department, and receive in the coinage of gold would have. If any es Se i. a ae 

national bank currency 95 percent of the Member of the Senate believes in that Ut We Peauce the sola hal 1 ea 
ey ° * eac oliar we sine nave noi 

face value of the bonds. The bank philosophy, I should like to have him [0 each dollar, vy all | é 


could have the picture of its home insti- | make it known, because Iam prepared to ©0ld to sustain enouch currency, 

ition and the name of the town printed show, I think, that those who maintain a currency to sustain 

m the face of the notes. The bank such a viewpoint are in error. credit, to pay our bills in this wa 
president or cashier signed the notes. Credit money is the least inflationary So I am not complaining because the 
\t that time there were more than 5,000 of all the kinds of money we have. Cur- ill proposes to repeal two provisions 01 


inks in existence, and each bank could rency money is the next least inflation- My amenament which Was adopred in 
‘its own money. Most of them did. ary. Gold is the most inflationary. I 1933. Iam not opposed to the bill which 
thera were more than 5,000 forms of will state my analysis of this matter,and is before the Senate. except want, t 
| bank notes. Those have been then we can see whether anyone will be Senaae to know exactly what it 


able to dispute it. The bill is the most infiatio 
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Which has been seriously considered by 
the Corgress in 100 years. 

Mr. President, there is only a small 
amount of gold in the world. We have 
lost £2,500,000,000 worth of our gold in 
the last 3or4 years. At one time we had 
approximately $23,000,060.000 worth of 
gold. We now have only a little more 
than $20,000,000,000 worth of gold. No 
one knows how much gold there is in the 
woild. In 1940 the most accurate esti- 
mate which could be arrived at by those 
who had the best facilities for making en 
estimate was that there was $28,000,000,- 
0090 worth of gold in the world. That 
Was all the gold the experts could locate. 
In that same year we in the United 
States had approximately $20,000,000,- 
000 worth of gold. 

The production of geld throughc=t+ the 
world has amounted to approximately 
$1,225,000,000 a year. It was not that 
much in 1944. Probably it will not be 
that much this year because of a short- 
age of manpower and a shortage of 
machinery. Making allowance for the 
increased production since 1940, the esti- 
mate of the amount of gold in the world 
today which could be used for money is 
approximately $33,000,000,000 or $34,- 
000,000,000. That is all the gold there is 
in the world. If we have $26,000,000,000 
worth of currency in circulation, we have 
$143,000,000,000 worth of credit money 
in circulation, and there is only $33,000,- 
000,000 of gold in all the Known world. 

Mr. President, I suggest that that is 
not sufficient gold properly to support 
the currency not only of this country but 
of all the rest of the world. I know that 
nations can get along with almost any 
kind of money within their own terri- 
torial limits, and some of them do use 
practically anything for money. I can 
show sore types of money which are 
now in circulation in various parts of the 
world. I holdinmy hand what is money 
in Italy,a lira. That money was printed 
in the United States. When we went to 
Europe and entered Italy, we had plenty 
of that money to give to the boys in our 
Army and to use in paying our bills there. 
At that time it was good money. It is 
good money now, over there, so I under- 
stand. It is the kind of money which 
would be in circulation in this country if 
Italy had taken over this country or if 
Germany had taken over this country or 
if Japan had taken over this country. It 
is the kind of money we would have in 
our pockets today if any of those na- 
tions had done to us what we have al- 
reacy done to them. 

Here is a German 100-mark note. At 
one time it was good money. It is the 
kind of money which is in circulation in 
Germany. In this country it is worth- 
less, and it is worthless anywhere else 
in the world except in the lands domi- 
nated by Germany. 

I also hold in my hand some money 
issued by one of the great cities of the 
United States. I will not mention the 
name of the city. It looks like money. 
Fifteen years ago it served as money; it 
operated as money in a great city. Sol 
say that, locally, almost anything can 
be made to serve as money. 

Here is a piece of Nicaraguan money. 
It is a 25-centavo piece. In Nicaragua 
the unit is worth 20 cenis in our money, 
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so this 25-centavo piece would be worth 
a fourth of a unit, or 5 cents, in American 
money. In Nicaragua it is worth a nickel. 
Here it is practically worthless. 

Here is some prosperity currency is- 
sued in one of our neighboring countries. 
Here is some Mexican money—10 pesos. 
All this money loses value outside of the 
country which issues it. Money that is 
recognized outside of the country or ter- 
ritory issuing it must have something 
back of it. 

Mr. President, at the present time we 
recognize only gold as backing for our 
money. There is only $33,000,000,000 in 
gold in all the world with which to 
back all the money of the world. I can 
see no reason why the countries of the 
world cannot agree on a policy of using 
both gold and silver as money. The first 
dollar ever coined in this country was a 
silver dollar. The first unit cf money 
ever established in the United States was 
the silver dollar. We retained the silver 
dollar from its inception back in ap- 
proximately 1790, until 1873, as I recall, 
when silver was demonetized. 

Many persons think that the country 
is literally running over with silver, but 
that belief is a fallacy. Asa metal, silver 
is scarcer, relatively, than is gold. 

Mr. President, since time began, so far 
as we have any knowledge, we have 
mined only approximately 10,000,000,000 
ounces of silver. Of that quantity a few 
years ago we had some 3,300,000,000 
ounces. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has testified that he scraped the world 
and he collected about all the silver that 
he could find. If he made an honest ef- 
fort to get the silver, and I believe he did, 
there is not much more silver left than 
3,300,000,000 ounces which we once held. 

Mr. President, if that is true, and I 
believe it is, silver is not a dangerous 
surplus commodity. It is scarcer than 
is gold. At one time, silver production 
was 16 times in weight that of gold. but 
now it has dropped down to 7 or 8 times 
the weight of gold. If we have a free 
economy again, as we shortly will have, 
and silver is turned loose upon the world 
market, it is my belief that it will in- 
crease in value in terms of gold, so that 
silver will be worth as much as gold, 
relatively speaking. 

Silver, being so scarce, there is not 
much in circulation. Neither silver nor 
gold is in circulation. to any extent. 
Silver is bulky and heavy, and people 
do not care to carry around with them 
heavy silver coins. Inasmuch as both 
gold and silver have been used for money 
throughout the ages, and inasmuch as 
the demand for money has vastly in- 
creased, there should be a greater pro- 
duction of both gold and silver. If the 
people are unable to get gold, they want 
silver. If they are unable to get silver, 
they want paper, and paper, as a rule, 
is good only in the country where it is 
issued. 

So, Mr. President, when the Bretton 
Woods proposals come before the Sen- 
ate for consideration I shall propose an 
amendment providing for a wider use of 
silver in our monetary system. I think 
that it is necessary that we do some- 
thing along that line, or reduce the size 
of our gold dollar. The present gold 
dollar is too small in its gold content 
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to be coined. If the present content 
of the gold dollar were to be measure 
it would approximate the size of the lit. 
tle fingernail and be not greater in 
thickness. A coin of such size canno| 
be handled efficiently. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as Siiver is a 
precious metal, and inasmuch as it has 
been uscd and is being used for monev 
and inasmuch as silver and gold may 
both be placed in central banks as bu!- 
lion, and not as coin, I can see no reason 
why we should not continue to use ow 
Silver along with our gold, as a backing 
for our currency. 

We have found that silver is valuable 
not only for money, but for other pur- 
poses, as well. The war has demon- 
strated to the world that silver is a val- 
uable war metal. Fortunately, we had 
a large stock pile of silver at the begin- 
ning of the war. It had been accumu- 
lated strictly as a result of legislation 
enacted since 1933. When the silver pile 
had been accumulated it was not needed 
for money and the silver was loaned to 
other nations to be used in their coinage 
systems and in the war effort. 

So, Mr. President, at a later date an 
amendment will be submitted to the Sen- 
ate proposing to use our silver on a rea- 
sonable and sound basis as a backing for 
the currency which we must have, and 
will have, with which to transact our 
business, pay off our war debts, and sus- 
tain this great Republic. 

As I have already stated, I have no 
objection to the repeal of the two pro- 
visions of the law which were enacted 
in 1933. I have no objection to the pend- 
ing bill because, in my judgment, we must 
either enact such legislation or force 
our Government to issue money in spite 
of the law which now requires 40 percent 
of gold as a reserve behind each dollar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in the spirit in which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has addressed the 
Senate, I desire to speak on the subject 
of the pending measure, my objective 
being that the country may be more fully 
informed about the bill which the Sen- 
ate is asked to enact. 

Mr. President, we are approaching the 
vortex of an economic whirlpool which 
threatens the future peace and pros- 
perity of our land. The speed with 
which we are whirling has been so greatly 
accelerated that we no longer have time 
to take more than a glimpse at the prob- 
lems which are pushing us toward deteri- 
oration and possible destruction. 

The economic factors which influence 
our lives are being distorted and muti- 
lated day by day to such an extent that 
confusion holds us in its firm grasp. f 
realize, as does every other Senator, that 
the emergency of war compels us to com- 
mit extreme acts, but today too many 
crimes are being committed against the 
American people in the name of the war 
effort. 

The pattern set forth by the founding 
fathers in the Constitution of the United 
States has been tinkered with so much 
that et times it has become almost un- 
recognizable. Among the purposes of the 
Constitution is one which constantly af- 
fects all our people. The one to which 
I address myself at this time has never 
been amended, but has often been falsely 
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roreted and grossly miscalculated. 
ese times of artificial prosperity we 
with reverence for the valor of 
iehting men on all the earth’s bat- 
fronts. AS we await anxiously the 
e of the greatest tragedy in all his- 
_ Congress is urged to take summary 
n on a proposal which will prove 
rous in the future unless it ke 
lified. 
ir. President, we Members of the Con- 
are busy people. Committees are 
ting frequently, and for long periods, 
he consideration of proposals of great 
ney, af the future well- 
There is not ample 


Fanti y 
Yectin 


ing of our people. 


to give adequate consideration to 
oposals. It is difficult to weigh their 
wre effect. There is little time for 

! arch, 


roday we deal in astronomical fiz- 

—in billions of dollars—in providing 

; and navies, and feeding the peo- 

| of the countries which are over- 

ridden by degenerate maniacs who have 

been imbued with faise philosophies 

through which they have sought to con- 
ol the destiny of the world. 


We are living in an age of easy 





money—excessive paper currency—low 

est rates, swelling bank deposits, 
enormous debt structures, and abnor- 
mally high national income. It is no 


ynder that questionable monetary pro- 
posals are receiving so little attention. 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 5, of the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
power “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin,” and 
iorth. On November 1, 1893, under 
power, a monetary policy was es- 
tablished by the Congress from which 
I quove the following: 
And it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to continue the use 
oth gold and silver as standard money, 
i to coin both gold and silver into money 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
h equality to be secured through inter- 
nal agreement, or by such safeguards 
legislation as will insure the maintenance 
the parity in value of the coins of the 
metals, and the equal power of every 
at all times in the markets and in 
payment of debts. And it is hereby 
ier declared that the efforts of the Gov- 
( lent should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bi- 


ism as will maintain at all times the 
power of every dollar coined or issued 
I he United Siates in the markets and 


» payment of debts (28 Stat. 4, ch. 8). 


I wish to invite the attention of the 
senate to the fact that the Constitution 
adopted by the original 13 States in 
nvention on September 17, 1787. That 
was 63 years before the first far Western 
ate, California, was edmitted to the 
Union; it was 71 years before Oregon, the 
cond far Western State, was admitted 
to the Union; it was 77 years before Ne- 
ida, the third, was admitted to the 
Union: and 89 years before my State of 
Colorado, the fourth far Western State, 
was admitted to the Union. I mention 
hese important historical facts in order 
to show clearly that no far Western State 
had a voice in framing any of the pro- 
Vistons of our great Constitution, in- 
ding that important one which vested 
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in Congress the sole power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. 

When the law of November 1, 1893, 
was enacted, there were oniy four addi- 
tional Western States added to the Union 
which produce the precious metals in any 
abundance. The great preponderance of 
votes at that time were cast by Senators 
and Representatives from the East, the 
South, and the Middle West. 

The latest recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board tends to scrap, in 
part, the monetary policy of our Govern- 
ment, the policy established by our saga- 
Sious forefathers after prolonged delib- 
eraiion. The Federal Reserve System, 
established only 32 years ago, has as its 
Chairman of the Board Mr. Marriner S. 
Eccles, who a few days ago kefore the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
fee, in reply to a question by the Senator 
irom Utah | Mr. Murpccx] as to whether, 
in his opinien, we could very well suspend 
the gold reserve requireiment altogether, 
answered: 

Very, very well. I feel that we certainly do 
not need to impose on ourselves these re- 
serves; and if we did not choose to impose 
reserves, we could suspend the reserve re- 
quirement altogether, such as the British and 
Canadians and every other country in the 


world has done, and they have done it very 
successfully. 

The Senator from Utah said: 

I doubt it very much. 

Then Mr. Eccles stated: 

Very well. I would like to see it done. 


However, since we have the gold, I am per- 
fectly willing not to argue the logic of it, but 
to pay that much respect to orthodoxy; but 
if we can get 25 percent gold reserve, it wiil 
take care of the needs for some time to come, 
and it is acceptable generally to bankers and 
people who have an idea that there is some 
mystical form of security in gold. We are 
the only country left that still has the 
archaic idea of maintaining a gold reserve 
back of our currency. 

They [other countries] have no need for 
the gold, and they do have a need for the 
dollars that it will buy and the goods that 
those dollars will buy, which is a thing they 
Want in the end. 


Mr. President, I cannot understand 
now a inan who occupies a position of 
such high rank and responsibility can 
with such profound audacity make such 
a statement unless he is in possession of 
conclusive preof. He referred to “bank- 
ers and people who have an idea that 
there is some mystical form of security 
in gold.” I assume we are at liberty to 
conclude that he implies that the “bank- 
ers and people” who with him 
comprise a majority, or at least a sub- 
stantial proporiion, of bankers and peo- 
ple of the United States. We might 
assume that he could speak for some 
bankers, but I am very doubtful if he 
can speak for more than a few personal 
acquaintances among the people of the 
United States. The people, in my opin- 
ion, once they understood his devotion to 
printing-press money, would never sup- 
port his philosophy. 

Suppose we examine for a moment 
a statement made by Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee a 


agree 
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few Gays after Mr. Eccles made his start- 
ling declaration. Replying to a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Utah, “Is it a 
fair inference from your statement, Mr. 
Burgess, that you do favor a metallic 
base behind our currency?” Mr. Burgess 
said, “I do.” He then added: 

You see, I have had iarge banking experi- 
ence, but the thing I come back to in the 
long run, and the thing I think was omitted 
from Mr. Eccles’ testimony, if I might say 
so, is the human reaction involved. 

fr the chairman will permit me, I would 
like to sav that when the Social Security Ac 
was passed, providing for pensions and for 
unemployment insurance, millions o: peopie 
throughout the United States were relieved 
from worry, were relieved from concern about 
their future, which is to explain that it had 


great human value, 


Now, I want to suggest a very radical 
thing - 

Continued Mr. Burgess— 
and that is that gold has a social-security 
value, because it rel‘eves people of worry, is 
a guaranty of the integrity of their money 


It means that the bondhnolder knows his 
money at least has something back of it 
that is going to hold the price so it wont 
become worthless I am a hard-money 


person. 


I would call the statement of Mr. Bur- 
gess conservative in comparison with the 
declaration of Mr. Eccles. Mr. Pyresi- 
dent, a few years ago the same chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board complained 
because of the excess reserves that were 
at that time being built up as a result of 
large acquisitions of gold and silver 
Now we find that we are short of gold: 
that is, we do not have enough gold to 
serve as adequate backing for the pape1 
money issued by the Federal Rese: 
System. One of the reasons for this 
shortage of gold is the closing of ow 
gold mines in 1942 by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

At the time when there was neve! 
creater need for expansion of currency 
and credit in the United Siates in order 
to finance the production and transpor- 
tation of our colossal war munitions and 
roaterials program needed by our armies 
and navies and by our allies, the War 
Production Board very stupidly deter- 
rained that gold production must take a 
holiday. This short-sighted policy is the 
result of impulsive consideration and ac- 
tion and lack of coordination with the 
fiscal and monetary authorities wno 
must have foreseen the necessity for ¢ 
great expansion of currency and credit 
in order to finance the war. There bein 
a shortage of men for the production cl 
copper, it was decided to stop gold pro- 
duction so that gold miners could 6b 
made available for copper production 
That was a grand theory, but it did not 
work. Not more than 10 percent of these 
gold miners thus thrown out of work ac- 
tualiy went to work in copper mines. 
Most of them found emvs!oyment in ship- 
yard 5s plants, where high- 
er was working conditions 
prevailed. 


This war cannot be won without men, 
materials, and money. If we are going 
to weaken our paper money by diluting 
it—that is by reducing the amount of 
gold behind everv dollar from 49 to 25 
cents—we will be following a course that 
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will lead, as I stated before, 
ration and destruction. 

Mr. BAILT'Y. Mr. President, the point 
the Senator has just made is that those 
stocks are reduced because we suspended 
operations in the mining of gold. I have 
the figures here. Our domestic produc- 
tion of goid has never been more than 
$170,000,000 in a year, and as late as 1942 
it wes $125.000.000, in 1941 it was $170,- 
000,000, and in 1934 it was only $92,000,- 
000. I do not see that the resumption 
of the mining of gold would add a great 
deal to the gold stock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Coiorado. it 
add something 

Mr. BATLEY. It 


but not a drep 


to deterio- 


would 


would add a littie, 
in the bucket compared 
i hat we need. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That, of 
couise. Mey be: but every bit deleted 
from the geld supply makes the situa- 
tion that much worse. It is one cf the 
outing factors. 

Mr. PAITLEY. It is one of the small- 
est contributing factors. It amounts to 
about $100 000,000, and the gold stock at 
the present time is $20,000,000,000. If 
the Senator will figure that in terms of 
percentage, he will see that it is not 1 
percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But it is 
an annual deletion. Over a 4- or 5-year 
pericd it would amount to a good deal. 
As JI understand, the world produces 
about a billion and a quarter dollars in 
gold a year. About one-fourth of that 
is produced on the North American Con- 
tinen 

Mr. BAILFY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the net gold imports run from 
$1,133,000,900 to as high as $4,000.000 000, 
in 1940 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 


course was 


contri 


That, of 
not from current production; 
that was from accumuiated supplies of 
WA 

Mr. BAILEY. I was speaiting just ncuw 
of the domestic gold production, and my 
point is that if the mines had been oper- 
ating at full tilt from the very besi esti- 
mate we would not have gained over 
$400,000.080 .n gold in the last 4 years. 


oO 
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Four hundred million dollars in gold is 
what percentage of $20,000,000,000? I 
shall not figure it, but it is a very small 
per entace., 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
it is probably a great deal more than the 


senator estimates, 

Mr. BAILEY. The figures are not esti- 
mates; this is an analysis of changes .. 
the gold stock of the United Siates, found 
on page 242 of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin. It is official: it is not an estimate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator will multiply a billion dollars of 
gold by two and a half, he will see that 
it runs into a considerable amount of 
currency. 

Mr. BAILEY. If wi 
it is still more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but 
the law provides for multiplying it by two 
and a half, the reserve being 40 percent. 

Resuming the thread of my discourse, 
this war will result in the deterioration 
of the moneys of many countries and the 
total destruction of others. We must 
not allow that to happen to the best 





] 
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muitiply it by 10 


money in the world, the United States 
dollar. 

Let us examine another phase of this 
proposal. There is no interest charge 
on the gold that backs Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits. If the amount of 
gold backing is reduced, it will be neces- 
sary to fill up the gap with interest-bear- 
ing collateral, the interest on which 
would result in another burden upon the 
already overtaxed public. Who gets the 
interest? The Federal Reserve banks. 
Their subsidy would thereby be increased. 

Tt may be that Mr. Eccles realizes that 
the Federal Reserve System would be 
criticized, and justly so, for recommend- 
ing such an increase in the already large 
Government subsidy in behalf of banks, 
for he stated before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, when that question 
was raised: 

If you wanted to, you might very well issue 
them without anything back of this cur- 
rency, anything back of the Federal Reserve, 
as I have advocated for a long time, and as 
I did advocate when the Banking Act of 1935 
came along, that we eliminate the collateral. 
It passed the House at that time. 


Mr. Eccies, therefore, recommends that 
our currency be issued on a fiat basis, 
without gold or collateral, the kind of 
paper money which Germany issued 
after World War No. 1 and which led to 
complete destruction of its money and to 
repudiation of its reparations and all 
otrer obligations. 

Mr. Eccles continued: 

We are practically the only country in the 
world that really 1equires collateral back of 
Federal Reserve notes at all. So, if you want 
to, why not cut off the collateral, the Govern- 
ment bonds back of the money, and go ahead 
like al t every other country in the world 
does. It is a serious waste of money and an 
entirely unnecessary one. 

Why have gold or collateral back of your 
currency? This is the currency cf the United 





O 


States Government, and they are the backers 
of that mone} Why have any collateral 


back of that? 


I agree wiih my colleague the Senator 
from Colorado | Mr. MILLixin |, who said: 

I must take issue with you, I think, Mr 
Eccles, when ycu argue that the mon y 
unit, whatever it may be, can be pushed 
arcund in the stratosphere independent of 
its own value, that you are arguing—I say 
respectfully—economic nonsense. 


most 
Unon further examination I find that 


Mr. Eccles stepped so far out of bounds 
as to state that gold and collateral are a 


handicap to our paper currency, when 
he said: 

As « matter of fact, the fact that we have 
back of our curren¢ old « secu ; in ne 
way aids this country 


Then he made this st: 
he afterward deleted: 

But I think it has been detrimental in that 
it has hampered the proper handling of that 
currency. Whether or not you have backi 
to your cur 1 1 no way restricts the is- 
suance of the currency—it in no way restricts 
its issue. I want to emphasize thet. 


_ “ er 
ement, which 


I want to emphasize that. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board ha: 
even depiored the fact that we have gold 
and Government bonds back of Federal 
Reserve notes. 
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Mr. President, can we sit idly by 
countenance this absurd conce; 
futuristic monetary degeneracy? M 
of us remember full well the catacl: 
result of Germany’s financial co}! 
following World War No. 1. Of coi, 
there is a difference of purpose, G 
Many’s economic downiall was pren 
tated. 

I will not accuse Mr. Eccles of } 
any such ulterior motive. I simply a 
believe his judgment is sound. 1] 
tainly do not want to have remain j; 
hands the management and coniro! ; 
the money issue of the Federal R; 
System without gold and 
security to support it. 

By contrast Mr. Burgess, when ; 
the question, stated that the fact th 
the dollar is the most desirable and b 
money in the world today is large}, 
to the gold backing behind it and to « 
marvelous productive capacity and 
democracy. 

When asked if he agreed that i{ 
should ever reach the point when y« 
longer have a metallic reserve at all 
Government might still issue its ¢ 
money, he said: 

Yes. I think that a part of the y 
question is a drift toward totalitarian 
ernment throughout the world. One of 
questions in connection with that is mon: 
management and exchange control; anc 
you can control that you can control the | 
of the people, 


coll 


Mr. Eccles states that: 

Confidence in Federal Reserve notes f 
established, and whether the amount of 5 
back of the notes is 40 percent or 25 per 
makes no practical difference. AS a matt 
of fact, the public accepts and has acce} 
Federal Reserve bank notes without 
differences, 


He seems to lose sight of the fact 
the public has not had an opportui 
to pass judgment on his proposal 
change the requirement for 40 perc 
sold and 60 percent collateral behi 
Federal Reserve notes. How is he 
position to judge as to what the pub 
thinks of his proposal to reduce the 
reserve to 25 percent and to increase 
collateral backing? 

He is not in touch with the public 
dee!s only with banks, and I have alrea 
shown that Mr. Burgess, a practic: 
banker and president of the Ame: 
Banzers Association, is not at all 
accord with him on this and other m 
vital points. 

Mr. Burgess stated, “I think gold is « 
very great value” as backing for our c! 
rency, notwithstanding the fact that 
guarantee of the Government is a 
behind it. He said: 

listory down through many genera 
is to the effect that people do not trust th 
governments 100 percent, and they 
have safeguards. 


I should like to know if Mr. Eccles | 
ever circularized the banks of this coun- 
try on the question of metailic reserve 
and with wnat resuli It would be in 
Dr. Gallup were to take a po! 
if the people on these two questions: 

First. Do you consider it necessary 0 


advisable te have gold and coliateral br 


eresting if 


A 
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1 Reserve papez notes for 
of security? 
d. Would you have the same con- 
in Federal Reserve paper money 
er cold nor Government securities 


T deral 


) 


President, unless the Congress 
ome restraint on the Federal Re- 
Board Cnairman in his eifort to 
sold from its traditional pin- 
confidence and usefulness, I very 
ear that its failure to do so will be 

i as a capitulation and an indi- 

of their willingness to experiment 
red currency, which is, in my 

n. foredoomed to failure. Until a 
over 10 years ago our currency was 
1able in gold. Are we willing to 
de that our experience during the 
‘ade has proven that we no longer 
old reserves to support our paper 
> Puring that entire period our 
remained unbalanced. Our ¢x- 
tures greatly exceeded our receipts, 
lting in an acceleration of our pro- 
of deficit spending. Our indebted- 


’ 1 


! has expanded almost to the break- 
int. 

Eceles referred on two or three 

isions during his recent testimony 


the Banking and Currency Com- 

e to the fact that Great Britain no 

er requires gold reserves behind its 

ery currency. He failed to state that 
Great Britain is today insolvent and is 
the greatest trial of its existence 

1 effort to recover its economic equi- 

im. Indeed, its position is nothing 

of precarious. Are we to paitern 


( currency system after that of the 
B h Empire? The internal economy 
sritain can only lead to further repu- 
ion of her obligations. Germany has 
t ld reserves either. Should we fol- 


Germany’s lead? If Great Britain 
1 sufficient gold today she would no 
be very proud of the fact, and 
'd not fail to remind the world of 
ssion of such an asset. If Great 
n had the gold today, she could 
much of her blocked sterling 
1 han so heavily over her head in 
Egypt, and elsewhere. 
ympathize greatly with our friend 
I do not accept the fact 
Britain is short of gold she 
ld overlook any opportunity to ac- 
> every ounce obtainable and to em- 
1S a reserve to Support the pound 
ling. Nor is her predicament to be 
ed and regarded as any criterion 
which we should pattern our cur- 
ystem. In the first place, let us 
vhether Great Britain has lost her 
est in gold. I will read two brief 
raphs from the Economist of Jan- 
20, 1945, which indicate that Great 
iin is exerting very strenuous efforts 
her hands on as much gold as pos- 
We are aware of the fact that the 
nomist enjoys a close tie-up with the 
h Government and may be relied 
n to express the official views of 
yning Street on banking and financial 
ters. Its comments are as follows: 


} 


illv. but 


yecause 


ny of the recent commercial and finan- 
discussions between the British and 
Governments have hinged on the ex- 
France's willingness to pay in gold 
least, of its past and accumulat- 


ing obligations to the sterling 

hinge has proved extremely stiff, 
progress is as yet to be reported. The French 
Government wishes to place considerable 
orders for raw materials, foodstuffs, and man- 
ufactured gcocds in the sterling area. As- 
suming that the goods and the required 
shipping are available, the ne problem is 
that of payment. The French wish to make 


area. The 
and little 





their paym in sterling, of which they 
have accumulated certain rese sas a result 


of the measures for mobilizing French pri- 
vate assets abroad. The British have hitherto 
insisted that part of the payment for current 
purchases should be made in gold, and have 
furthermore suggested that certain earlier 
debts, notably that arising from the opera- 
tions of the Reynaud-Simon reement, 
should be met in gold 

According to the latest Bank of France 
return the unencumbered Firencn gold re- 
serve is equal to £427,000,C00. The British 
cas? is that some of this reserve should be 
put into the common pool, and suffer some 
of the fate that would have overwhelmed it 
had there been no armistice in 1940, and had 
the French gold and foreign asseis not been 
frozen by the Allied authorities Britain, 
which ran its gold and dollar balances to 
within a few million of complete extinction 
when lend-lease came to the rescue, argues 
that some of its gold was spent in French as 
well as British interests and that a small 
part of the loss might now be made good from 
the substantially intact French reserve. The 
argument is reinforced by the fact that to 
give France facilities to pay for substantial 
imports from the sterling area by drawing on 
sterling balances might be construed as dis- 
crimination in favor of France, and 
far more substantial holders oj 
sterling. The French counters: 
that France has suffered both physically and 
morally far above Britain’s measure, and that 
the whole of the available gold will be needed 
to finance urgently needed imports from 
hard currency countries after the war. 


It weuld be interesting to ask Mr. 
Eccles whether it would make any differ- 
ence whatever in the stability of a cur- 
rency of a foreign nation if that country 
had and maintained a gold reserve of, let 
us say, 40 percent. Or, I should like to 
ask him if in his opinion a foreign coun- 
try’s currency which had no gold backing 
would be just as acceptable as one which 
does have gold backing. I should also 
like to ask him whether he would place 
the same confidence in the future cur- 
rency of Germany if there were ample 
gold backing on the one hand and no 
gold backing on the other. Most cer- 
tainly he would have greater confidence 
in the future currency of Germany if it 
were backed by gold. I cannot under- 
stand why any sound person, whether 
he be educated in monetary economics or 
not, would hesitate to give preference to 
a currency that is backed by gold in con- 
trast with one that has no metallic back- 
ing. In my opinion, a currency, in or- 
der that it may enjoy the respect and 
confidence of other nations, must have 
more than its government’s stamp. It 
must be more than the product of the 
printing press. It is true that the gov- 
ernment’s stamp gives it a status of le- 
gality and genuineness, but the addi- 
tional backing by gold gives to it an in- 
trinsic value which it otherwise does not 
possess. 

Mr. President, there is much specula- 
tion about returning to the gold standard 
on a world basis. This question was dis- 
cussed briefly by Mr. Burgess a few days 











against 
abnormal 


iment is 


9O0”" 
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ago at which time he stated in reply to a 
question propounded by the Senator 
from Arkansas |Mr. Foursricnt!, “If I 
had to guess, I would say that it would 
come back to something that looked a 
great deal like it.” He admitted tha 
the British and other governments 

i ng very positively that 
going back to the goid 
added: 

Eut the British 
tion in world trade and in banking with the 
pound based solidly on gold, and that had 

ced value. If the United States of Ameri 
pins its dollar to gold solidly, as I believe i 
should, the British are going to find th 
tnelr position in world merkets is slippi 
So they will find themselves pinning their 
own pound to gold. Ica > now why 
cannot commit themselves. If I were 
Englishman, I would not make commitme 
on exchange because thev have a very hard 
probiem to work out. We are leaders. We 
have money and can lead the way, and if we 
lead the way we will find a lot of oth 


people following us. 


tney are t 


“teé roe . } 
standard, and 


e built up their posi- 














1s 


Unfortunately, there 
ment among monetary 


among 


is much disagree- 
‘cOoncMIsSts. &Ven 
the economists who advocate a 
return of the gold standaid, there will be 
found differences of opinion as to th 
kind or character of gold standard they 
prefer. We are operating today on a 
quasi-gold standard due to the elimina- 
tion of the redemption feature. I per- 
sonally favor the gold standard with full 
rede mption of paper money in gold ccin. 
I think gold coin should be circulated, 
and that our people should again recei\ 

the full benefits of the gold-redemption 
standard with its attendant stabilization 
of currencies and confidence it inspires 
among the people. 

Some economists have deubt 
workability of the gold standard ar 
have been apprehensive of its pr: 
bility. They have pn influenced to 
great extent by the deierioration of wor 
economic Stability due primarily to ti 
great, devression and World 
Aga feel that bec 
various governments have suspended gold 
mption of the paper currenci 
such occurrence has been concluded as 
adequate reason for doi 
dom of reinstituting gold 
Because they no longe: 
circulation, they are inclined to believe 
that currencies can be managed suc¢ 
fuliy on a paper ba ‘Time 
their error. 

Another ergument a 
of gold redemption has been predicat 
on the abnormally large concentration of 
gold in the United States, which has hs 
recarded by some as a plot on the 
of foreign countries to dump their 


sastot 


War No 


they seem to 
red 
bting the v 
redemption. 
see gold coir 


will 


; } 
ainst the 


na 
Pe 
o 


od 


in this country. They prebably thou 
that our large gold holdings would ever 
tually lend discouragement to thes 

us who advocate a return to a goli- 
redeinption standard. As a matter « 
fact. it is the one thing that promotes tix 


confidence in our currency. It 
mind that during 
than $2,000,000,809 


greatest 
must be borne in 
past 2's years more 


of our gold has found iis way into tne 
possession of other ccunivries in the 
tlement of our trade |} 

should these other covn piefer gold 








to our dollars? That is a question which 
seems to me primary and fundamental. 

vir. President. I now desire to offer 
ihree amendments limiting or modifying 
the effect of the bill as reported by the 


mmittee. I send forward the first 
amendmert and ask that it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Acting Parlia- 
mentarian thai there is a committee 
s:mendmeni vending. Consideration of 
the Senatol amendment at this time 
ould not be in order. 
M JOHNSON of Colorado Nhat 
ndment is pending? 


OFFICER. The 


inserting section 


T 
PRESIDING 
ndment 

JOHNSON oi Colorado. Iwas ad- 
by the Senator in charge of the 
Mr. WAGNER] that my amendments 
in order. If he has no ob- 
k vnanimous consent that 
emencments be considered at this 
ime. They will not conflict with the 
amendments of the committee. 
Mr. WAGNER. Ihave no objection. 
Cane PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
ection to the request of the Senator 
from Coiorado for the immediate consid- 
ation oi his amendments? The Chair 


CLLONn i aSk 


non and the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
} Tl 
1 ui 


The LeGisLaTIve CLERK. On 2 
11, if is proposed to strike out “25° 
insert in lieu “oO.” 


page ez 


thereof 


On pace 2, line 23. it is proposed to 
oui ‘25°’ and insert in licu thereol 


On page 3, line 2, it is proposed to 
oO 0 ~d insert in lieu iereoi 
( I lt ] pro } d t¢ 
‘ 1 ert in liei reof 
) l pi Lo 
{ i t 
¢ > x 
r, r one ( aus ib.lO 
bi i ll b { 
} 7 

viv. JOHNSCN of Colorado. They are 
all p one emenament and could not 
ye SE o the suggestion that they 

b nsidered en bloc is quite proper 
The effer of this amendment is to 
reauce the gold reserves from 40 perceni 


nstead of from 40 percent 


to 25 percent, as is provided in the pend- 
ing measure 

Mr. Eccles admitted in his testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 


the gold reserves would 


pio DiV bE Lil nt to provide 4) per- 
cet »E c1n for Federal Reserve notes 

i135 percent for deposits until ihe end 
of 1945. That is, we could continue to 
ope ’ re now operating, on the 
pre 1t ratio. and at cur present rate of 
sp ) ,¥ c int 1 Ji TUE ry a 1946 


It was also ably argued by Mr. W. Ran- 
dotph Burgess. president of the American 
RB reduction in 
the ratio of reserves to 39 percent against 
Federal Reserve not and deposits 

uld yably ts re of the situa- 
i of 1946. Undoubtedly 
sno need for a reduction 


\ 1 + ra 
Ine, nor ¥ Lllere 


nkers Association, that 


’ 
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be for more than a year and a half. It 
will not be necessary to so reduce the gold 
reserves at that time unless the war is in 
full progress on all fronts—that is, un- 
less the spending continues ai the pres- 
ent rate of approximately $8,000,000,000 
a month. For the current month it is 
slightly more than $8,000,000,000. 

I doubt if there is a Member of Con- 
gress who does not believe that the war 
will end in all theaters by December 1946. 
Certainly no one doubts that the end will 
come in Europe before the expiration of 
1945. As soon as the European phase of 
this war is ended, which I hope will not 
be many weeks away, the demand for 
currency will drop rather sharply. Pay 
rolls will begin to shrink, unemployment 
will increase, and there will begin a gen- 
eral contraction of our wartime economy 
which will continue for 6 months until it 
eaches a point somewhere between 30- 
and 50-percent reduction in our war-pro- 
duction program. When the war in the 
Pacific terminates, the demand for cur- 
rency in circulation will be less than 50 
percent of present requirements. 

Granting that the arguments of Sen- 
ators who are sponsoring this proposal 
are sound, and that it is necessary to 
reduce the ratio, I contend that it is not 
necessary to reduce it all the way down 
to 25 percent. If it is not necessary to 
reduce it to 25 percent, then we ought not 
todoso. If the war effort is not going to 
require us to go that far down the scale, 
we ought not to go that far down the 
scale. We ought to leave all the barriers 
that we can against inflation, and against 
deficit spending in the postwar period. 
As the Senator from North Carolina 
|Mr. Barney] stated in his colloquy with 


the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart} a few 
moments ago, the reauired ratio acts as 


-~A~ GG ; + > 
against deficit spending. Alt 


a Darrier 
} is the way I understood his 


hi ns to me that we should leave thi: 
red light u Ii is more then a red light. 
rhe Federal Reserve System cannot pass 
rough that light. It is an actual stop. 


The Federal Reserve System does not 
have the choice of running through the 
red iigh It is stopped by the red light, 
and I think it should be stopned by it. 
During the war, when we have no 
choice in the matter, we are willing to 
do certain things that we cannot help 
doing. But after the war there will be 
a continued great demand for deficit 


spendi when we authorize the 












ing; and 
uction down to 25 percent, we are au- 
thorizing a campaign of deficit spending 
in the postwar period. JI think we ought 
not to do so. 





Let us see what Mr. Burgess hed to 
say abcut this. He stated: 

A 25-percent reduction wouid lea you 
with 


$9 000,000,000 of excess reserves in the 


Federal Reserve System. That means that 





much gold that was not needed beyond what 
was needed on 25 pel t reserve aga 
deposits and notes. 

The amount of expansion that might be 
based on that is $36,000,000,000, expansion of 
currency and deposits of the Federal Reserve 


System. The present amount of notes and 
deposits is $38,000,000,000, and a drop to 25 
percent would leave you in position to double 
your whole structure, assuming you did not 
lose any gold. 


Mr. President, is it necessary ( 
that far? I claim it is not ne 
There are no figures to show tha 
necessary. No figures have bee; 
sented by the committee to convin, 
at least, that we need to go so f 
reduction to 25 percent. 

I read further: 

If you lost a billion dollars of 
could increase it $33,000,000,000, con 
the present $38,000,000,000. If 
$2,000,000,000 of gold, you could ine! 
$30,009,000,000. That is the positic 
go to 25 percent. If you go to 20 pe 
would have excess reserves of $7,000 
On that an expansion cculd be |} 
$23,700,000,000, as compared with the 
$38,090,000,000. 


Is not $23,700.000.000 sufficie; 
think it is a rather large step, an 
a step beyond which we should n«¢ 
this time. 

I quote further from Mr. Burge 

If you lose a billion dollars of 
would leave you with $21,000,000,C09 
sion. If you lose $2,000,000,000 of 
would be $19,000,000,000 of expansion. | 
depends on when the warends. At tl 
ent rate of expansion that would ca 
for perhans 2 years. To my mind it 
a question of whether, with this tem 
pansion of credit going on, you do not 
you would like the Reserve System 
back to you for added authority bef 
reach that point. That is the whole 


That is what Mr. Burgess said. 
heard the Senator from Ohio and « 
Senators rise on this fioor and dep: 
fact that Congress was delezat 
powers to the governmental bu 
That is exactly what the Congress 
be doing under the pending bill. 

We know we have had to de 
powers to governmental bureaus ¢ 
the present war. They have hac to 
cise thein. But under the prov 
the pendins we would be go! 
beyond the pericd of the war: we 
be entering the p 
wouid be delegating the authority « 
gress to the Federal Reserve Bo 
power which, in my opinion, it s! 
have. 


1 0: Wa r p cid a 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, v 


ld for a moment? 
NSON of Colorado 
<R. Is the Senat 
cussing all three of his amencm 
merely one? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Ian 
cussing the amendment which n: 
pending, namely, the one to reduc 
‘atio from 49 percent to 30 perc 





stead of from 40 percent to 25 perc: 
Mr. LANGER. The Senater is 
discussing only thet one ame I 
is he? 
Mr. JO} Colcoradt : 






W aisc 
emendment. 


shall 
Mr. President, Mi 


merely tl 
take one al 


am Nn 


f 
+ >] i 
£aid 
I think the arguments are two: o1 
question of whether it is desirable te 
the Federal Reserve System come to youl 
ime to time to review what they are d 


in the face of the nuge credit expans! 





that you may take a look at the picture. 
Do we Went th rve 8S 

tem to come back to " ¢ 

want to give it a blank check? 1 
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] ding bil. woud ; e, and if Tne PRESIDING OFFICER rhe 
Col ( Board thi ‘ or will sta 
TAR Mr. President, will the d: but if we 
yield‘ y spree and ‘ 

JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield teral Reserve ' ; 
YAFT. I think the Senator mis- i tion will 1 ‘ 
wands the uation in which the come across tha Jou 
} | Ai Board would be It lou > ayy y he 1 rq tion bh 
1 f 30% vou Ue. sb i lower une N S now wu penals que 1 
have ! power Ger Certain ! ‘nat sena Cc deration of the m 

3 . 
i 2 would be an ¢& O- d leave alone t 2 amendm >; has been adeie 
ti we ¢ a 1 pure ided in the I e SIN C \] aot C lol a 
the Federal R rve to be made Pr n l Kea tl inv an i 
( ) the ) nks { _-o s h i I now r nN ( a Gi cc 
‘ wa riven them, of be boosted or whether v hall continu ’ 
j i 1 R » B I to ) wn tne road Oi ¢ 1D itt 1ciIns T TAF T nq fy 
‘ M1 apoub lt, one laste: and [asi atan célerated rate, f enudn sO ( 
the other. toward vrinting-press money. t! 
oniy question 1S wi etner we are Mr. TAFT. I suggest that the best I Cole i” % bu 
» stop the issuance of notes on time to determine that is when in ti T wo my amendmenis 
} of a nt reserve. If future con the debt lirit. of a Th anv event, t Sen- 
do reserve would not seem Liat tne acot limit 1s much ‘ ! Oo hardle the sitt 
ylene as it would if the re erve more the kev to the situetion than the Lae man sieted by the Chait l 

25 percent. We Cc nnot U if how amount of currency is. Currency re- t seers to me ft that manner Is % 

ur gold supply would last if the sults irom business conditions and from £O as any. 
were 30 percent, but no doubt the fiscal policy « the Government. Mr. MURDOCK M Presic j 

lid suiiice tor tne present. Fr Sut del of 396.0290.- nower to the distinevished Senator f) ’ 
<t slr ‘ . <r . } . rr} NAR * } © . 

l \ j carry us tnrourn 1946, 000,0 Wwnicn rancea Colerado. in areuin for his amendm 

there were an increased drait on the 1 L Vill be the e to it scems to me that he has attempt 

1 wh} e7 We eouk sot eont ancider > MNectinr < : 

IP. oo ( : ld no! control consider tl au Lion. turn the situa it exist enti 
}/ } y¢ } é A warning ’ ‘ Bataste oie ranr 7 - 
Ib tnei Ww UG be no Qisc +ion As a Warning I do not thi k i pend- areund ss of the U; 
1e ane 0! at ne notes. / Ing propose! is necessary 1 think the c 5 f spendin 
. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; size of the debt is a much better warn- Sen » call it th 
yu } Ing } er then a restrict n which n it i 1s which we 
. - . 7 ”s =e - a i ‘A ‘ ‘ pata \ < 
Ir. TAI the Board reached the cause sericus difficulty in stopping the sojutelv n ler to finance the 
it \ ive to come bacs tO suppiy of money required for the actual wear We da burden on the 
s. But that would serve the pur he war and for business. Federal R dad of supplyin 
no RR aw wtie ho fan haf , ; . i t al i I D I 
{ calling attention to the fact that SON of Colorado. Ofcourse, the Federa he money t ver 
hal « , } we were . * a + Ts 7 r 
m had gone on and that we we there is no question that the debt limit our appropriations. The question is not 
tTosor ft the nger in } — . BS an , a : ey . 7 
cleser tO a danger point every jis one step. The pending measure one of Governor Eccles. or other mem- 
acree tha > is 7 ‘y ' he ; : a 
e + Sesce 5 lat ae AU 18 also a definite step. In spite of what the ers of the Federal Reserve Board. com- 
‘ 11' fy wheat yy }e eserve E . " _ = . 2 
[ was doubtful whether the reserve Senator from Ohio has said, I say the ine to the Congress and saying to 
25 nereent or 2 nereent n cS + : > } 
25 percent or 30 percent. But pending measure is a definite step, and “We want this power so thet we c2n do 
Y ( ] e¢ 5D) t "oOCcarTyea ¢ . _ 

ns vo me a cu-percent reserve 1s @ the Federal Reserve Board would not be certain thin 
me. that th t¢ il be soi : ; . sikh atk 

et oe cae Ss + es able to “continue without coming back Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. M 

Yif an that wea may nake ha ae pm j at : s ara. ate : AU’. - 
l ana Lil a may well m ax tne to Concress end requesting further au- P ident. will t Senator vield? 
95 nerrent ay se Thre 1 aes , l, i a ala . + aia 5 : zs 
‘ a ER USAEU, 1a ke 7 mK usa wit th thority. When that happened, we could nq MURDOCK I will vield ‘ 
101 ast time, I nop 3 SO k iat we shall consider the situation again, and could moment 
nave to Make a further cnanzge. decide wh ine we would continue to go a C : Pe rie +7 ituation ; e of 
‘ TAT? Ar , r . f t “atlon 1S L 
\ JCHNSON ot Colorado. ThesSen- dima the d of deficit spending with . 
re : thet no sesiriction well ao . the roa st oe licit spen _— witn Coneress having imposed a duti — 
: AAU : : : ; out halt, or whether we uld increase i iat nie ial p 
don the Federal R wa FR c : oh ; responsibility upon Federal F 
saced ON tne sederal wecserve Boar taxes, whether we would balance the 4 , Bea ar aa ar a ir aN 
é ve >t t 25 percent 2553 } ast O03 in order to make lt possibie ) 
i \ a ~ ci i . Tal: ¢ } whor we won n 
ig Buc , Or We we Would do, n the ¢ ntic ¢ ~~ whieh 
Mr. TAY. No; I said the Federal Mr. Burgess further said been authorized by the Congres 
a * We ha tis true. larce sunt s of gold 
i e board \ iQ I eno Gil ié yr And the other question d psvc - v Nave Lis Wt sAtS' han 0: 
> , , +] naar tho 4 
( mart Tne Federal f ve k cal one o Iman reat to whe Nn vnis co intry, b ul cer t 40-} 
( vld not h e uthoritv to de this drop to 30 percent i 1 little less of a reserve requiremen there is not - 
Well 1 will issue some more ‘Shock to people than a drop to 25 percen cient gold with which to continue 
; vy j I think you ought to have at least 30 finance our s e of the cost of ec: r 
( We will not issue ne I think you oug! sive the Fed- eee = ee ee 7 
t a venti V - d rve System a good le« y to operate ; Daal aaa 
noi A make such in. My p al choice wouid be 30 percent M2OVEINOF Ect . oe 
cane : ther memhers t} Federal R 
, because I 1 hat 1 dequate er m S : 
JOHNSON f Colorado But the n < 5 d to keen the 1 e ratio i 
1 > , > ; y 1 
ral Meserve rd would have au- a id + } u uffi ‘ can pos ) I having 1 
te do ii MYT. b salad a as a sulle the pre nt su , Id Bu ) 
. he -ient leeway 9 carr Ws ) oh the war xe a ; 
p TAR The Fed 1 Poserve CIEMt Lee Wa, \ Carry ey ee sae oees : the members o! » Federal R 
A v } 7 Wwe a hnroven ft war we q . : 
) td have th rit} itv When ee get through ; re — Board are conti ted with the fact t 
s ge gt >it be confrented with a difierent situation. 4 ornare 5 t sufficiently laree 
) ) \ ¢ . 7% ( 1 11 a _ 4 AND) ) A i » L Libi 
mene : ms ; 0 GO i a The Congress will be sitting then, and ; ee ‘1 e of fin e 
I md which it weulc :; irae ' u ' 

‘ cs ; Wi. ' # : it can meet the problem confronting it. * a - 

1é } ti i: placed b ? e 1l- ; ; ( ( i ( Lillis t 
? ” oe T, therefore, see no reason why there aa as iioead 4 
should be any need to resiuce the gold- yanmar, 

! ike a ¢ ition of euthoritv. should b ly need aoe _ d namely, to come Congr , 

venir : atlant atin reserve requirements below 3Q percent “TF we carry out t resvonsibility 
Vv. 1 1 + at ra Bed for both Federal Reserve notes and.bank has been pl! d upon us, y b 
u Nat i@ FCUe- 3 ick J I pralCl ; 
R I I cd mils do, but be- ceposils. la reduce the goid ‘reserve ra 
. ont 5 ea bei ‘ LPrardinoly fer mv mend- > he TATINIQGAN ¢ ‘ 
Ol wnat tne Congress would have I now Pee rair gly ¢ a ame ie nik JOHNS \ ( ¢ 
led in respect to having the coun- ment and ask for its immediate consid- President, will the Senator yi 
ue to operate on a basis of eration. I shall have other amendments Lir. MURDOCEZ. I yielc 
fin ne, to offer later. Mr. JOHNSO Colcrado. i: 0 





JOHNSON of Colorado. Of Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of ; ment to mak t] 
if we are going to indulge in a order, oi the Senatol it n i 








Federal Reserve oe ee wer 
on the financing of our px 
but I object to aaaate ng the Fede 
serve System the right to issue Federal 
Reserve notes during the period following 
the war. We did not boost at one time 
the debt limit to $300 eee We 
boosted it by steps, in the way that it was 
necessary to boost it. We passed several 


bills increasing the debt limit a little at 


wu 


to carry 
the war; 
eral Re- 


rt in 


atime. That is what I pronsse to do in 
trus bill. A 10-ner¢ ent step is Su ficient 
io continue the financing of the war at 
its present rate of spending until Jan- 

ry 1, 1947. 

Mr. MURDCCK. There is nothing, in 
my cpinion, more unwholesome ond 
more alarming to the peonle of the United 


States than to keep fussing around with 
thines such as the ¢35ld reserve. The 
argument which the Senator made was 
Iso made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart! v Burgess was before the 
committee. It was made by the Senator 
from Ohio, by me, and other members of 
the committee when Mr. Eccles was ke- 
‘ore the committee. We discussed the 
auestion. Will 30 percent do the job ncw? 
Gov ernor Ecc! les said: 


hen Mr. 


It will probably take care of the siturtion 
for another ye 
But he also said: 


Whenever you beg 


the monetary sys 


in to make changes in 

on em of the ccuntry, when- 
ever you Call attention of the people of the 
country—and, for that matter, the people of 
the world—to the fact that cur supply of 
gold is gettine a little short, and that we 
must cut down our gold reserve, a psycholozi- 
cal effect is created adverse to our enormous 
financing burden and it is not the right 
thing to do. 


He also said: 

I am no more anxious to reduce the gold 
eserve reguirement than you gentlemen are. 
I should like to Keep it as high as it can be 
kept; but, in my cpinion, we should reduce 
t to what we know will be sufficient to carry 
us on for 2 or 3 years at the present rate of 
svending 


The question which the Senator has 
argued was not overlooked by the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Ohio went 
into the matter very extensively, and so 
did I. We gave the matter attention in 
executive session, after hearing the wit- 
nesses, and we concluded that the best 
thing to do was to follow the advice of 
Governor Eccles and reduce the ratio 
sufficiently so as to make it unnecessary 
for him to come back to Congress within 
the next 2 or 3 years—we are all in hope 
that by the end of that time the war will 
be over—and ask that the gold reserve 
requirement again be reduced. 

In my opinion, Governor Eccles was 
right when he pointed out that we should 
not bring the subject up too frequently 
for public discussion and publicity. 

Mr. President, there are many things 
which we must do in financing the war. 
We have had to do many things which 
were not orthodox. Many things which 
we have cone could*be condemned as un- 
sound. But when we fight an extraordi- 
nary war, such as the one we are fighting 
today, we must take extraordinary steps 
in Congress in order to meet conditions. 

Let us look at the situation from this 
standpoint: Let us suppose we reduce the 
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reserve to 25 percent. The mere fact 
that we lower the requirement does not 
change our actual gold position. This 
can only be affected by the movement of 
gold. If the gold remained in this coun- 
try then ail the gold remaining here 
would constitute the reserve behind both 
Federal Reserve notes and Federal cde- 
posits. To prove that statement I in- 
vite attention of the Senator from Ccio- 
rado to the chart appearing in the 
committee report. It indicates that in 
December 1941, when the requirement 
was 40 percent the reserve ratio was ac- 
tually uy to 99.8 percent. So the mere 
fact that we reduce the legal reserve re- 
quirement to 25 percent does not mean 
that it will go down to that level. But, 
the authority—and it is not power but 
authority 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
understand the difference hetween au- 
thority and tetra 





Mr. MURDOC T shall not attempt 
to make the distinetion for the distin- 


guished Senator; but in my opinion there 
is a vast diffcrence ketween power and 
uuthority. When we impose the respon- 
sibility and the obligation on the Fe deral 
Reserve Board to support the Govern- 
ment securities market—and they have 
done it in a magnificent way—then we 
must at least confer upon the Board the 
authority to do the job; and that is all 
they are asking in this bill. 

We could argue here for hours as to 
whether the ratio should be 30 percent 
or 25 percent but, in my opinion, we 
would be arguing about something that 
is not too important. The only advan- 
tage, if it is an advantage, which the 
Congress has if we reduce the ratio to 
only 30 percent is that if we subsequently 
reach a point where the situation again 
becomes critical the Federal Reserve 
Board must once more come to the Con- 
gress, and call the attention of the 
people of the country to the fact that we 
have again arrived at a point in our 
monetary affairs when Congress must 
again reduce the ratio. We went inio 
these matters very thoroughly in the 
committee and the cominittee unani- 
meously agreed that to reduce it to 25 
percent was the best thing we could do 
at this time. 

We must remember in the considera- 
tion of the bill that it is not the respon- 
sibility of the banks of the country to 
finance war expenditures; it is not the 
responsibility of the banks of the coun- 
try to support the price for Government 
securities. That responsibility is placed 
on the Federal Reserve Board. They 
have had a tremendous responsibility in 
supporting every war loan which has 
been floated in this country. That is 
their responsibility. Now when they 
come forward and tell us they need this 
latitude in order to do the job efficiently, 
I do not believe we can doubt their word, 
and say that 30 percent is better than 
25 percent. In my opinion such a con- 
tention is not supported by the evidence. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The Senator from 
Utah stated a moment ago, as I recall, 
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that he was distinctly of the oni: 
25 percent would be sufilcient, ; 
if the ratio were placed at 30 ne 
possibility might be, and perh 
probability is, that in a short tim 
ther reducticn would become pn 
and therefore the matter would } 
come un again. I agree entirely 
views the Senator has just stated. 

Let me ask him if there is r 
might be called a psychological f 
volved to which probably som 
should be attached? Evervone is 0 
evinion teday that 25 percent is 
There is grave doubt in minds of m: 
people as te whether 30 percen: 
sufficient. If it is fixed at 30 p 0 
will be placed at a figure that is noi lockeg 
upon as a en point in the view o; 
those who have given careful cc 
tion to the subject. In other words. , 
would be doing something which, in | 
opinion of many peopie at least, w ) 
regarded as a temporizing expedien: 
That is not good psychology. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is execth 
overnor Eccles pointed out in hi 
mony. 

Mr. RADCL IFFE. If we fix the 
at a point which, so far as human fo 
sight can forecast, is adequate to 
through, then we have done what i 
garded as necessary to finish the job 
we have not taken any half-way step 
we have not adopted a temporary ex 
pedient and have avoided the psycholog- 
ical disadvantage of resorting to a ! 
way measure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator | 
stated the case very much better than I 
had attempted to state it. As the& 
tor has stated, the psychclogy of the 
uation is the important thing. Governo! 
Eccles pointed out to us that it is n 
good psychology to keep bringing up th 
question; but the thing to do is to reduc 
the ratio to the point where we know we 
will be safe and then if the gold does n 
flow out of the country it will siill b 
here and will continue as a reserve | 
hind the Federal Reserve notes and th 
Federal Reserve bank deposits, regard! 
of what the legal ratio may be. 

We are prone in this body to pass b! 
for things from the Congress to the 2 
cies that have to carry on the obliga 
Congress imposed upon them. The | 
eral Reserve Board have absolutely 
control over the money Congress appro- 
priates and the expenditures we au:hor- 
ize and direct. The Federal Re«s 
Board have absclutely no control o! 
demand for Federal Reserve notes. 
in the world they have to do is to sup) P 
the demand that comes to them for Fec- B 
eral Reserve notes and they tell us the: 
cannot supply this demand if it contin 
at the present rate under the present 
reserve requirement, and if they ar 
carry on the reserve ratio must be 
duced to 25 percent. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this matter was thorough!) 


discussed in the committee; the 30-per- z 
cent proposal was unanimously disagreed 
to; the 25-percent ratio was unanimously 
agreed to, and, in my opinion, the Senal' : 
can very well afford today to support th: E 


committee in the position it tock, and | i 
hope the Senate will do so. 





nt» BAILEY. Mr. President, I intend 
r the bill and the committee 
dments, but against the amendment 
1 by the distinguished Senator from 


Colorado. I do not intend to undertake 
, contribute to the argument on the 





} which have bee discussed. 

t I have in mind is to mention the 

r of deficit spending. Undoubiedly 

Ti ndins will ultimately wreck this 

; rat has been the view I have 

1 for many years. We cannot keep 

h unbalanced budgets, which is no 

han to say that we cannot keep 

iding more than we take in. The 

y cannot co that any more than I 

can. The man has never lived who can 
( nue to do that sort of thing without 
nto bankruptcy, in which case he 

wishes his debt. A republic may do 

t guisn its debt by an 

ik uptey. That act of bank- 


may extit 


y takes the form of inflation. In- 
n is only a mechanical way cf reru- 
( the debt, and getting rid of it. 
God forbid that we should contemplate 


of that sort. 
are in the midst of war. 
must indulge in deficit spending now, 
have since 1941, or, indeed, since 
10, which was the >» date of the first ap- 
ion authorized in response to the 
ive of the late President of the 
after France had fallen. 
gone ahead until we ml fully 
ice the prespect of a national debt 
350,000,000,000. That means a net 
» in the debt of about $300,000,- 
0.000 since the war began, the debt 
1g been about $49,.000,000,000 prior 
the Pearl Harbor attack. Congress 
that debt and Congress will be re- 
future deficit spending 
le Federal Reserve banks did not 
They had to act, they had 
pond to our @ppropriations. Our 


#21) here wrt 


U1 d States 


nave 


( 
( A 


pie jor 


le dent, 


»is not sufficient now wholly because 
appropriated money to be sent 
qd. If we had appropriated our 


y to be expended here, we would 
oid, and we would need no 
But we have au- 
fed the continual sending of goods 
on credit. In addition to that, 
nt money abroad in great 


Nn the rati Oo. 


and we have to pay abroad always 
d. We may not have a gold stand- 
n this country, and we may never 
n to payments in specie, 


in gold, as 
I should like 
lize it is an im- 


Burgess wishes, 
be able to wish. 


and as I 
I rea 


ty af any time within the reason- 
li.ure. But so long as we are in the 

1 of beil Spang he necessity of 
12 this ¢ ition, we must meet the 


leral 
rnors, 


vility ow rselves. The Fec 
ive banks, the Board of Gove 
able Marriner Eccles, have 
* authority nor power. I do not 
it my distinguished friend, the 
tor from Uiah, did not rise to his 
rtunity to draw the fine distinction 
n authority and power; but I think 
in be drawn. 

-MURDOCK. Mr 
Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will let 
lish—I am not going to indict him 
any delinquency. 

ir. MURDCCK. 


enator to give the 





. President—— 


_ 


I was about to ask 


distinction. 
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Mr. BAILEY. We speak of 90-proof 
whisky as having authority. No one ever 
speaks of it as having power. We speak 
of dynamite as having pc r, but no one 
would drink dynamite. If we are going 
to drink at all, we really like to drink 
something that has authority in it. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is going to 
spoil my disquisition; but I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Ishall be very brief. 
Does not the word “authority” carry with 
os some implication of justice? Hitler 
had the power temporarily to carry out 
— murderous will upon certain coun- 
tries he overran. However, his actions 
had not the warrant of authority. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam talking now with 
a Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins, and I am 
going to teach him a lesson in Latin. 
The word “authority” comes from the 
Latin w —_— “auctor,” to execute. The 
word “power” connotes the same original 
meaning as the Greek ‘ some- 
thing inherent in one, explosive power! 

Congress has power, and the Consti- 
tution declares it has power, and those 
who have power can give authority. No 
one gives us authority. Congress has 
power, derived from the sovereign peo- 
ple, who have the ultimate They 
vested itin us. Noone e! n this coun- 
try has power except Congress. The 
President has no power. He has the au- 
thority to execute the laws we pass, and 
to administer the Government. That 
is authority. Sometimes it is very po- 
tent. But when we come to the question 
of power, all the power in this Govern- 
ment is lodged in the Congress, and 
under any circumstances the power to 
bring about inflation, the power to 
wreck this country, the power to save 
this country and its pe ple, is here if it 
is anywhere under Almighty God, who i 
the repository and the judge of the exer- 
cise of all power. 

I weuld not say that we 
in our sense of 
we go to the people, but we 
the peonie have authori 
derived frem the people. 
the power is, and they giv 
they had in order that we May preserve 
them and lock to their welfare. In 
underteking to do that, we create boards 
and bureaus and independent agencies, 
and when they get in bad from the exer- 
cise of authority which we gave them, 
and we are criticized, we all jump on 
them. That is our excuse. 

Mr. President, I think we 
the responsibility. They ai 
not to the veople, but to us 
not stand in elections; we do. Weshould 
hold them to answer. But when they 
come to Congress and say, “We are doing 
what vou authorized us to do because you 
made it necessary,” then we at least 
should face our own responsibility, con- 
fess our responsibility, and exercise it. 

What we have here is this: We do 
have necessary deficit spending at this 
time. We cannot avoid it. We have to 
carry on the war. It is a necessity of 
our very existence, and it is also a neces- 
sity of our honor. We must carry it on, 
and we must carry it on with all we have 
and all we are. We cannot stop short, 


will 





aunamis, 


pow er. 


eo that far 
responsibility, because 
do not say 
All power is 
That is where 
e us the power 





should take 
e answerable, 
They do 
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we cannot fail the men who are fighting 
abroad in our name, and under our or- 
Gers, and for our sakes. We can answer 
for that anywhere. it is a national ne- 
cessity, recognized by every hum 
in this country who is in a fairly reason- 
eble state of mind. 

The other matter is 
spending after the war. It will be pretiy 
well for us to attend to that when we 
cet to it. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

When we get to the postwar period 
es I hope all the other Senators will, 
shall addre: to our responsi- 
bility. Ihopctostop the gold from flo W- 
ing abroad. I am not in favor of the 
Unite d States of America, with her $21,- 
090,000.000 of gold, saying that we 
rich we can just sow it neal all 
the world and make ourselves popu 
We will make ourselves very 

> will also make ourselves very depe! 
ent, and we will not be abie to mair 
even a 25-percent ratio 

Ve cannot aii 


an beins 





one of deficit 


5S ourselves 


are so 








W v 


Ord a2iways to de ienain 


We lend now to Great Britain, not be- 
cause we love Great Britain. We n 
love Ler, but that is not reason ¥ 


Wwe are lending to her. 
Britain because she stood between us and 
the enemy, anc still stands, to a grea 
extent, either with us or between us and 
my, now with us, and we o 
must sav. 

We are lending to Russia, not becaus 
we love Russia. I think the American 
} > have come very greaily to honor 

We feel a deep sense of friend- 
hip for Russia. and I have a very § 
niration for the \ 

, and the way the J] 
ried on. Their soldiers 
people are heroic, and ha ( 
But we are 1 lending then 
y be cause of our admiration: we 2) 








hole Russian situa- 


inns have 


harni +h 
re nerolc. tne 


< 


hev hat 
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mo me 
lending them money because they 
part and parcel of our defense, they a1 


our allies, they need cur help. We could 
not <o into the war at once, so we sent 
our funds, we sent guns, we sent every- 
thing we could, and we did exacily right 
when we did it. I think the best vote I 
have cast since I h > been in Con ss 
was the vote for lend-lease. It was the 
most important, and will bear the 
fruits. I do not expect ever to 
ashamed of it or ever to regret it. Bu 
= > time will come when we must look 





*own household, and who are th n 
who must toch toit? Wemenfri he! 
and no one else, nct the Federa IR 
Board, not the Federal bur 
the President, not the Cabinet, but tl 
Con ress. 

When we come to ti all of 1 





stop calling on the Government foi 
menner of exvenditures. Ithink weha 
fallen into a terrible hé —. Some 
wants an activity, and ;: “Let us have 


a billion dollars,” and all we have to d 


is vote for it, and it is a pretty good 
thing. Another wants $300,000,009. We 
have actually vinced the American 





United States Govern- 
I rather 


peopie think 


people that the 
ment can manufacture money. 
think that a majority of the 
Congress can creaie Money. We cannoi 
create it. We are talking today abot 





ratio with respect to yd cid not 
create the gold. Money must be based 








upon substantial wealth and nothing else, 
substantial wealth is derived from 

d from the sweat of man’s 
he labor of his hands. All 
nt must be paid back with 


i t 
_ >= 
_ 
oO 





rb $300,000,0080.000 which al- 
ogether we are to spend, or the $350,- 
006,050,609 in sum total which we con- 
template spending, every collar of it will 
have to be paid, not as Lincoln said, by 
“blocd drawn with the sword,” but as the 
hty , ‘In the sweat of thy face.” 

y cannot be gotten in any other 
way. Moneyisnotfound. If money were 
found it would not be worth having. If 
the mon were manufactured it would 


simply 


burning down the hou 
ich is manufactured falls 
as it is manufactured. 
salary of $10,000 today at 
least keeps him alive, notwithstanding 
the compl: we hear in many direc- 
tions. But if we should go into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing money, a Sen- 
or’s salary of $10,090 would not buy 
him a pack of cigarettes. That is what 


r be like 
The money wh 
in vali 
A Se 





le as fast 


nators 


uints 


> must consider in this matter of money 
spencins 
some think we can devise a means 


whereby we can replenish the currency in 
the United States. There are those who 
actually read into the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin that $26,000,000.000 is in cir- 
culation, and they think that will make 


us rich, and account for the increase in 
prices. There is nothing to it. If one 
hundred billion dollars, or one billion 
billion dollars were put in circulation it 
would not be worth any more we an the 


$5,000,000,000 that 
years ago. 
Mr. Pre 


was in circulation 10 


ident, I believe I shall say 
something ebout that. I read the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, and I usually be- 
coine irritated when I read it. I turn 
over to a page on which I find “Money 
in Circulation.” It really means money 
which is out. of circulation. One must 
do a great deal of figuring to find in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin a record of the 
money that isin circulation. The money 
reported in the Bulletin as S money in cir- 
culation is the money that is not in bank. 
The money that is in bank is the money 
that coun The money that is writ- 
ten down in the Bulletin as being in cir- 
culation is a little currency in people’s 
pockets here and there, probably a bil- 
lion or two billion doilars of currency 
which has been forgotten long ago, much 
of which may have been burned up. 
Probably a billion and one-half dollars 
oi currency is in old secks or safe-deposit 
is currency in the 

sisters in 


e cash 
currency on ship- 





there 
and th 
tores. There is 


ra 





oard and ¢ abroad. All that is put 
Gown as curren cy in circulation. It is 
not in circulation. It has nothing on 
earth to do with our situation. 


{ find the heading “United States 
money outstanding and in circulation.” 
The explanation of that is money out- 
side the Treasury and outside the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Money is circulat- 
ing today in America at a terrific rate; 
it is circulating a little bit faster than 
it did during the great peak of the 
twenties, just before the great collapse of 


October 1929. Here is the money in cir- 
culation: As of January 1945, debit to 
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total deposit accounts, except interbank 
accounts, from all a centers, $82,- 

743,€00,000 a month. That is at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000,000 a year. That is the 
hichest rate in the history of this coun- 
try. That is really money in circula- 
tion—the checks you and I write, going 
back and forth, and the transfer on 
account. That is the significant thing. 

To sum the maiter up in my own 
mind, the debate to which we have 
li nas to do with the difference 
between a 25-percent ratio and a 30- 
percent ratio. So the principle is estab- 
lished and the necessity is recognized. 
Why should I greatly worry about the 
difference? Mr. Eccles says that if we 
will cut it all the way to 25 percent at 
one time we will not have to recur to the 
matter again and irritate ourselves and 
disturb the people. That sounds rather 
reasonable is me. My friend the panel 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JonNSON] say 
that if we do not stop at 30 percent A 
will run into deficit Snanemns at some 
future time. That is a matter which is 
in our hands. That is not in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve bank. If we want 
to do that, no one but the people can 
prevent us from doing it. I sometimes 
think there are too many people who do 
not want to prevent us from doing it; 
that they are under a Gelusion about 
money. 

Now why not settle the question? I 
hope when we try to settle it it will be 
settled. If we keep on spending or if 
we keep on lending and not getting cash 
back, if we have to send the gold away 
and get nothing back in return, the 
Gifiiculty will be to stop at a 25-percent 
ratio. But we can be happy at any rate 
over the fact that the head of the Fed- 
erel Reserve System says that he thinks 


sad 


ened 





he can hold it there for a year and a half 
or 2 years. I should like to see some- 
thing that is certain for a year and a 


half or 2 years. I wiil compromise on the 
25-percent ratio for a certainty under the 
circumstances, and we will take it up 
again at the end of 18 months. We can 
then lift it ‘if we wish to or we can de- 
crease it if we have to. It all depends on 
what we do in the meantime. We can 
keep on spending the money—we benevo- 
lent Senators, who are not so famous for 
our contributions to ch but ex- 
tremely famous for our appropriations of 
public money. All of us are benefactors 
and philanthropists when it comes to the 
Treasury, and we enjoy the privileges of 
the multimillionaires in the way of hand- 
ing out money. If we keep on doing that, 
I say that we will not stop at the 25-per- 
cent ratio, and we will not stop at omg 30- 
percent ratio. We will go all the 

down into greenbacks. And, thank God. 


arity, 


if we can stop just short of greenbacks. 
If we go to greenbacks, it will be perdi- 
tion. That is something which is in our 
hands. But that is not what we are do- 
ing now. 

Mr. President, I should like to say 


something more about the matter of the 
old standard. We have left the gold 
standard, and the gold standard is not a 
subsisting thing except in international 
relations. The money of the United 
States is not on a gold basis. 

Mr. Burgess, from whose paper the 
Senator from Colorado read, talked as 
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if it were possible for this country 
back to specie payments in gold. 


like to see Mr. 
country 
or two 

outst 
socks, 
drawers, 


have but 


anding 
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Burgess try to ru 


on that basis for 
How would he do it? 


abhor 


$26,000, 000, OC 
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We 


in America today in 
in the safe-deposit box 
about 
$21,000,000,000 of gc 1. 


in 


would not take that gold in place of 


he has? 
who would not. 


That is not all of it by any 
depositors of Amer 
s in the banks of over $100 
I will not 


We, 
credit 
009,000. 


the 


unde rt al 


There is not a man in An 


™ 


Ca, ! 


down to the specific figures. If 
to resume specie payments in gol: 


United States Government woulc 


able 


1 nm 


to pay 15 cents on the dollar 


Federal Reserve ratio would go ) 
in 20 minutes, because there would b 


gold 


into hiding. 
shipped 


When 


on which to hbase the 
would all disappear. It would 

A great deal of it wou 
abroad. 


Mr 


ravi 


Bu 


through my distinguished friend, 
ths 2t we could go back to specie p 
in gold, he was talking plain moc on 

and if he is a banker or an economist h 


knows much better. 


it, every 


If he does not 
Senator knows it, regardl 


where he came from or how long h 


been here. 


That is the situation. 
which I helped to create. I 
every one of the war appropriation 


am in favor 


of meeting 


It is a sit 


the 


lat 


voted ia! 


situ 


which the Congress itself created, 
1eeting it fully, or as fully as we are < 


to meet it. 
may regret it. 
ward progress. 
a 25-perc 


orm. and 20 to 15. 


sponsibility. 


It is cur responsibility. 


We may see the a 
We may be afraid t! 


if so, 


ent ratio would yield to 20 
it is our 
TI like to think that the) 


no power on earth in us by way of und 


taking to create scapegoats, w 
iness of guilty peop 
the days of Moses to the present 


favorite bus 


hich i 
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tir 
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There is no way for us to escape ( 
responsibility by undertaking 


the buck,” 
with the Pr 
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So I seize this occa 


thoughts by wa 


reduce t 


us that we are responsible, 
wer—not the author 
arrest 


alone have 
but the 
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esident. 


The 


down the road to ruin 
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in the chair). The question isona 
ing to the amendment offered b 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSO 
Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, t! 
amendment offered by the Senator fr 
Colorado was cian ered by the Commi 


tee on Banking 
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fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ion is on agreeing to the amend- 


t - offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. JOHNSON]. 


, amendment was rejected. 


“fy. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
president, T offer the amendment which 
I d to the desk and ask to have stated. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
1dment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 


LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 9, it is proposed to insert the 
owing new subsection: 
The amendments made by 
viding for reduction in reserve re- 
quil ments shall remain in force until the 
yn of 2 years after the date of enact- 
me f this act, and after such amendments 
cease to be in force any provision of law 
‘ed thereby shall be in full force and 
is though this act had not been 


} 


this sec- 


Ir. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the eifect of this amendment 
would be to go back to the status quo 2 
years after the enactment of the pending 
measure. 

There is one point, at least, on which 
Mr. Eccles and Mr. Burgess are in ec- 
cord. That is that the present shortage 
of gold is enly temporary. Mr. Eccles 

In my opinion, we are likely to get a big 
influx of gold just the minute we are willing 
t hip goods. Our gold is likely to be ex- 
panded while we will ship the goods over, 
und we will take the world’s gold, which is 
$14.000,000,000 at the present time, plus about 
1 | n and a half of production, and we 

take that gold and ship goods just as 
as the goods can be shipped and the 
re available to ship them. 

On this point Mr. Burgess said: 

If one were going to make a prediction, 
I think I would predict an increase in gold 

dings after the war, because there is a 

f gold stacked up in South Africa and 

Russia that will come here, so they may 

t dollars to buy things with. And gold 
ducers will begin to produce. The total 
production before the war was running 

a billion and a half dollars a year 





When he was asked whether or not it 
vould answer the purpose if this bill 
hould terminate in 3 years with the idea 
that if it works out successfully Congress 
will permit its continuance, Mr. Eccles 
very cleverely evaded the question by re- 
sponding, “What difference does it make 
whether you have a gold reserve or not, 
ist for the sake of argument?” He con- 
tinued, “A good many bankers do not 
believe in it, but most of them do not 
understand.” I call the attention of the 
Senate to the words cf Mr. Eccles. Ive 
.dmits that “most of them do not under- 
and.” That is an admission that most 
them do not agree with him. He 
neant that they do not see eve to eve 
With him. In other words, the bankers 
co not wish to stray from the “ortho- 
cdox” way, the conventional way of re- 
julring gold reserves behind Federal Re- 
rve paper mcney. In my opinion, Mr. 
Eceles would have asked Congress to en- 
act legislation at this time to do away 
ntirely with gold reserves if he had felt 
t the bankers of the country would 
vt him. He knew they would not 
him in this wildeat idea of his. 


Mr. President, the necessity for con- 
sidering a measure of this kind—if it 
may be called a necessity—is most cer- 
tainly predicated on the abnormal de- 
mand for currency as a result of cur war 
program. It is therefore as much an 
emergency measure as most of the war 
measures that have been enacted since 
Pearl Harbor. Therefore there should be 
some limitation placed in this bill in or- 
der that it may terminate shortly after 
the exigencies of war no longer require it. 
There is no legitimate reason why the 
Corgress should at this time enact per- 
manent legislation in order to meet an 
emergency of this nature. 

My amendment would terminate the 
autinority granted in the pending bill with 
respect to gold reserve requirements, 2 
years after the enactment of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Pyesident, I dealt 
briefly with this question in my previous 
remarks. The result of this amendment 
would be that for 2 years we would have 
a requirement of 25 percent, and then 
automatically it would go up to 40 per- 
cent. It is almost impossible to tell what 
the condition will be at that time. It 
seems to me that we might at that time 
wish to raise the ratio to 30, 35, or 40 
percent, or we might not wish to raise it 
at all. I cannot see why the question 
cannot be left to our discretion at that 
time. 

As a maiier of fact, it does not matter 
if the reserve is too much. For years we 
had a 100-percent gold reserve against 
our currency. For years we cculd have 
trebled or quadrupled the currency out- 
standing, with the gold which we actually 
had, and we did not doit. The 100-per- 
cent gold reserve had no result whatever 
in producing additional currency. The 
mere existence of an excessive gold re- 
serve is not, apparently, an inflationary 
factor. Feopie used to think so; and for 
years an effort was made, by producing 
paper money, to create increased business 
activity at a time when business was de- 
pressed; but it had no effect whatever. 

I do not quite see why, when the gold 
comes in, we cannot just as well have a 
100-percent gold reserve, whether the re- 
quired reserve is 25, 30, or 40 percent. I 
believe that a 25-percent gold reserve is 
a permanently sound basis for a gold re- 
serve. I think it is adequate for any pur- 
pose of a gold reserve. I think it will 
give us sufficient gold to meet any pos- 
sible demands which can ever be made 
for the payment of the notes against 
which the gold is held. 

Therefore it seems to me unnecessary 
to have any temporary provision. I be- 
lieve very strongly that the existence of 
a temporary provision would create fear 
and uncertainty. Just before the expira- 
tion of the 2 years, there would be a tend- 
ency among foreign nations and others 
to rush in and try to get the gold while 
it was still available; and because of the 
increased requirements of our own Sys- 
tem, there might be great difficulty in 
meeting the demands of foreign nations 
for the export of gold. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me we 
should do what we are doing, and we 
should leave for 2 or 3 years from now 
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the final settlement regarding what the 
reserve should be in time of peace—if 
then we think it should be changed from 
the 25 percent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MURDCCK. I do not like to re- 
peat, but I must say that it is a fact that, 
regardless of the rate fixed by law, what- 
ever gold is in the Federal Reserve banks 
automatically is a reserve behind the 
outstanding notes. The mere fact that 
the reserve is fixed at 25 percent has no 
effect. if the gold is actually there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado | Mr. 
JOHNSON !, on page 3, after line 9, to in- 
sert a new subsection. 


The amendment was rejected. 


will 
vy did 


President, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Myr. 
President, I have one other amendment 
which I now propose and ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 


beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 9 on page 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the dollar consisting of 9'!%; grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine shall be the standard 
unit of value, and ali forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary o! 
the Treasury to maintain such parity. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reducing the amendment from the 
technical language to the language of 
dollars and cents, it would provide for 
an increase in the orice of gold from $35 
an ounce to $56 an ounce. A number of 
Senators believe, as I do, that the proper 
way to meet the emergency is to increase 
the price of gold sufficiently to insure the 
maintenance of a 40-percent gold reserve 
behind Federal Reserve notes and a 30 
percent gold reserve behind bank de- 
posits. in order to permit an expansion of 

aper money and bank deposits to the 
same extent as would occur by reducing 
the gold reserve requirement to 25 per- 
cent. 

When Mr. Eccles was 
this matter he said: 

To change the price of gold would meat 
that we have obligated ourselves for prac- 
tically an indefinite period to buy the world’s 
gold at whatever increase in price we fix, © 
to buy gold from the American mine! 
whatever the increased price was t} 


questioned about 


, and that 
would be paying dollars for a product we do 
not need, that serves no useful purpose exce 
as it may be used to settie internat: 
balances. That is the only purpose that gold 
serves, and not a very useful purpose, indeec 

He further said: 

What would we do with the increased 
amount of gold? It would represent merel 
a subsidy to foreigners 

The higher price paid for foreign-gold 
production and foreign-gold reserves st 
to this country would constitute a subsidy 


} 


to foreigners. We would be paying premi- 
ums for gold that we do not want. We al- 
recedy h2ve more gold than we ned for pur- 
poses of international! ment A cr 

tor country such as the United States with 
a strong balance nal payments 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I vield 
Vir. WAGNER. The fact that ine 
now hold $17,000 000,- 
gold. The proposed in- 


ol to an 


yuntries 
oj 
the price 


ae ese 
gold woV 


ounce would mean a giit to them of 
$8.500,000,600, would it not? 
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foreign countries so that we can have 
l employment in this country, and a 
eat many measures to that end are be- 
worked out. So the amendment is 
ry much in line with the present 
osophy of n ff our foremo 
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Mr. Eccles then argued that the rea- 
n I gold-preducing countries are 
linent countries tecay 1S because 
cuit 1 and goods and leader- 
p,n because they produce gold. I 
like 


» to point cut that Germany’s 


iuction of men, goods, and leadership 
not sufficient to make her a prominent 
itt 
Where was Mr. Eccles when the price 
gold was raised in 1934 from $20.67 to 


suppose that act was 
ighiy unorthodox. It was done for 
asons: first, in recognition of the 
that gold was greatly undervalued: 

} ] to increase the 


second, in oraer 


Cro. 


oO re 


RESSIONA 





quantity of gold so thet its 
greatly extended. 

If the price of gold were raised again 
to t the new demand for currency 
backing, we could impound the earned 
increment. We did just that when the 
price of gold was increased in 1934, by 
transferring the profit to the stabiliza- 
fund, which has been operated en- 

Ancther profit at 


be 


use might 


me 
mer 


tion 


tirely on that profit. 


this time would eneble us to meet our 
nroposed subscrivtion to the Bretton 
Woods fund and bank, if Congress ap- 


Furthermore, it 
asier for foreign 
gold stocks are smaller 


proves 


tnese proposals. 


id mereka tack e 





the 


count a Wrose 
han ours, when they ave called upon to 
subscribe to the Bretton Woods agencies. 
it would heip to insure the success oi 
the ents prise. 

us sce what has hanvened else- 


cently. Since the beginning of 
cold coins have brought heavy 


where 1 


the \ ar 


premiums in all markets throughout the 
worid where such transactions have been 
mitted. For instance, in India, gold 


2315 sold at a rate of $4 an ounce in De- 
cember 1941, and since then they have 
reached the price of avproximately $68 
to $70 an ounce. These sales are siill in 
progress daily. The Indian Government 
in collaboration with the British Gov- 
e.nment has resorted to every known de- 
vice in order to Keep the market price of 
gold in Bombay in line with its monetary 
price in the United States. They have 
failed. notwithstanding the large Gaily 
all of which heve been 


ithusiasm at prices which 


Ouerings Made, 
lye ry ta 1 
yNougnit witn 


double tie niciecary value of $35 an 
ounce 

nM TABI Mr. President, will the 
S 0? ric 19 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 

Mr. TART. I suggest thet is nct en 


hncrease in 


of geld. lt is a 
price of Egyptian 


the price 
preciation in the 
and indian currency. Gold does not 
for $68 ounce in Egypt. I‘ 
rtain amount of } 


dk 
eil 
in sells for 


syptian currency. 








We. by force, are maintaining it at a 
which it has no right to 

foctish enough to pay $68 an 

ounce for § and I do not think the 

Ss or can prove thai there is any such 

r. JOAHNSO of Co ). Never- 

t} they are ooing i id \ aie 
stabil re 1 n n teri oO 

at too 
Mr. TAFT. Those purch we in 


their cul y, not in Golla 
ir. JOHNSON cof Colorece. The rea- 
) 


son why we have the flight of gold from 
the United States is largely because ol 
the advance in the price of gold throuch- 


the world, 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot permit 
statement to go unchallenged. 
think the 


out 
that 
I do not 
price of gold has increased 
throughout the world in any degree 
whatever, and I do not believe any 
evidence can be produced to prove thst 
the price of gold has increased or that 
there is any pressure to increase it 
at the present time. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
agree with the Senator. 
Gold coins have been selling in Lisbon 
niums ranging from 150 to 209 
sold coin 





I dis- 


i the premiums on 
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in Turkey recently have reach 
cent of their monetary val 
coins and gold bars have been 
more than $50 an ounce in A) 
and siigntly less in Habana 
Panama gold coins have reache 
nium 100 percent. 

We have reached a situai 
the Chairman of the Fedcre! 
Boerd is asking Congress to r-¢ 
sold re requirements be! 
Federal Reserve notes instead o 
mending an increase in the pri 
1 in line with gold values 
in other markets of the world. 
justmient in the price would, a 
necessitate reducing the 
ment bchind the enormous and 
ly issues of Federal Reserve p: 
in t United States. If w 
consistent we must follow the } 
established in Jenuary 1934, 
price of gold was increased by P 
tial proclamation under the 
the act of May 12, 1933. 

Mr. Presicent, I ask the Senaic¢ 
upon My amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I 
know ther it is 
with this question, because I do not 
the country for one moment would 
tion eny increase in the price ol 
The question has not been discu 
course, throughout the country at 
It might result in a serious upset 
foreign relations in many respects 
Mr. President, I may say a few 

cpposition to the amendment 


ol 


erve 


MeEtvé 


gold 7 


aut 


whe necessary 


increased the price of gold from 
35. For some time the Presid 


power to increase the price furthel 
to avproximately $40. Av 
y 2 vears aco that power wa 
awey from him by Congvess, and 
longer ¢ 
The pr 
increase 
Of course, 
gold for 


crease 


cists. 

oposal now is thet we ou 
he price of gold to $56 an 
so far os providing 
reserves iS concerned, t! 
in price wculd serve 
purrose as the bill which 

idering, but its effect on 
al relations would be differ: 
mean Genrec:iation of the 


add 


€X2 
same 
now c 
natior 
would 











the dollar, and, without question 
would result in a general increa 
prices in the Uniied States, and 
ineke the efforts of the Office ot} 
Administration even more difiicul 
they are today. 


Mr. Pierson did 


rot ay 


that the prices of all oiher comm 
dia not increase permanently wit! 
price of gold, Lut it was shown t 


4 
in the prices of | 
modities by increasing the price of 
There is no doubt that ihat wou 
the tendency at a time when we 
exercising every effort possible to 
down domestic prices. 

With regard to the auesiion of & 
and imports, there are two tenden 
If we devalue our currency. the o! 
countries may or May not do like 
The South American countries would 
under no cbligation to follow us in th 
respect. Let us suppose that they do! 
Gevalue th currency, | maint 
their present gald value. If they do! 
is my opinion that 


some increase 





devalue, it 
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more for our coffee, for ex- inder section 43 (b) (1) of the act pproved 14, or gold certificates, or direct obligations 
ause the Brazilians will insist May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 31, 52), with respect of the United States. In no event shall such 








iving the same amount in gold be hey : ee of United St notes, shall collateral security be less than the amoun 
7 : . ase and terminate on the da act- “ederal Reserve notes applied for. The 
now receiving. Coffee, for a a ( ne e of enact Fec Reserve no applied for. The } 
. . ment of this ac eral Reserve agent shall each day ne 
ill have to be paid for accord- a CG of th ieral PR: 
: Ha 7 ‘ The a sh cr Board of Governors of the Federal R 
ce level which prevaus in ne amenament was agreed to < ten f all i } d wit ? 
eiarenians - anaes detent aid y »y Ii ¢ all SSucs A i irawais oO 
. present time. _ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill eral Reserve notes to and by the Federal Re. 
ame time, for whatever we is before the Senate and open to further serve bank to which he is credited 
Brazil of manufactured gocds amendment If there be no further = said Board of Governcrs of the Federal R 
-e Jess in real money than we amendment to be proposed, the question erve System may at any time call upon 


ve. The effect of devaluing is on the third reading and engrossment Federal Reserve bank for additional secu 


enev, when other countries do Of the bill. to protec he Federal Reserve notes issued 

ilue. is that we sell our exports The bill (S. 510) was ordered to be PO . 

weiss ; ; } nerossed for :; Sates : , ce ae SE Ali power and authority with respect 
ffee, for example, or less gold, e€nsrossed tor a third reading, read the 4, tne issuance of circulating notes. know. 
expecting to receive gold. The third time, and passed, as follow Federal Reserve bank ncies, pursuant 1 
a devaluation of our currency B2 it ¢ ted, ete., That (a) the third para- the sixth paragraph of section 18 of 

ner countries do not value theirs grapn of section 16 of Reserve Federal Reserve Act, as amended by sec 


the Federal ede 
I 401 of the act appr 





































rease in exports and a decrease AC Ss amended, is amended by changing the roved March 9, 1933 (48 
ts. It has somewhat the effect {7>' Sentence of such paragraph to read as Stat. 1, 6), shall cease and terminate on 
nfinitely high tariff at a time ““.n°*:. ; date of enactment of this act 
$ . 2h es I Federal Reserve bank shall main- Src. 4. All power a authority of the Pres- 
he general tendency _ to lowel tain 1 } in gold certificates of not less ident and the Secretary of the Treasury 
ind encourage imports into this than 25 percent against 1ts deposi and re- under section 43 (b) (1) ‘of the act appr 
instead of discouraging them. _ serves in gold certificates of not less than 25 May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 31, 52), with respe 
ise, Mr. President, if we carried percent against its Federal Reserve notes in to the issuance of United States notes, shall 
nto an extreme it is easy to see actual circulation: Provided, hou That cea ind terminate on the date of enact- 
ould happen. We would con- When the Federal Reserve agent holds gold ment cf this act 
be selling our goods to other certificates as collateral 3 yn Federal Reserve DEVE > OF COOPERATIVE AGRI- 
for less and paying more for the  Cv;e¢ chatl be xx ae os aoe Poe ees CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 
received until the situavion which such bank is requit d to maintain Mr. HIUI Ir. President. on behal! 
a reductio ad absurdum. We against its Federal Reser aE. FEES DEE. EARS 


qderal ireserve not In actual of my colleague the senior Senator from 


everything : 
Alabama | Mr. BANKHEAD]! I move that the 


which we 


ana 
im- (bd) 


be giving away 
everything 


for 











irs entence of the fourth para- . 4 hh } 
ph of ction 16 of the Federal Re: Senate proceed to the consideration of 
apn 1 L10n ) I ne ederai t *rve 7 on 
> > or a SRE : eon " Senate bill 383 
ther tendency would be for every Act, as amended, is amended by striking nate bili 383 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
tated by title fo: 


1e Senate. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill ‘S. 383) 


The bill 


the infor 


to follow us, and that would re- teretrom the words “40 per 
a general increase in the price seicane Gina tote a 
throughout the world. If that  jeecre vs 
ace, I do not think it would have fe, 


reserve here- 

and by inserting in lieu will be 
rds “25 percent reserve herein- oi 
required to be maintained against 








: leral Reserve notes in actual circulation to provide for the further development of 
tremendous effect on price levels. (a) Subsection. (¢) of anetion 11 of Whe 4.1 eestun aemienitenen’ aatemieien onal 
} . . . + ry) . . : coope lve agricuitu 1 eXcension Work 
e other hand, as the Senator from Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is amended 


ESIDING OFFICE! Is there 












York pointed out, the $15,000,- tor f : 
600 or $17,000,000,000 owed us by “(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding to the present consideration 01 
nations would be increased in 204 nd from time to time | such teal, ai : 2 
by about ten or eleven billion pees on ~— owe HENSON of Coloi oi Mr Pres- 
Those countries could then . : vi re ai _— | d in _ ci we abc u o1 ( 1 to the con- 
o this country and use the money  graquated tax upon the amounts by which msingescocsle pail ecg ia 
ng our goods. In effect, there = the reserve requirements of “wav-b M! ILL. If my motio ae - 
be a gift of approximately $11,- permitted to fall below the level hereinafter ate now prot d ee eee 
090 to such foreign countries. specified: And provided further, That when the bill is agree! to, I shall make the pt 
the only ccuntry in the world the reserve held Fede Re é ( )auorum. The bill will then b oO} 
Uuvs gold With the exception notes fal!s below 25 percen he Board of ) amenament and Gist USS on My - 
South American countries, we GOVernors of the Federal Reserve System qucst now is merely that the Senate pro- 
shali establish a graduated tax of not mor ceed to the consideration of the b 


nly country in the world which nee ; 1t per annum upon such de- aa z ee int 
on a permanent gold standard. ciency until the reserves fall to 20 percent si JOHN SON of 
ems to me that if we pursued the n said reserve fall 20 percent , - a . 
suggested we would obviously be a tax at the rate not less The PRESIDING OFFICER 
igainst every possible interest of than 1!4 percent per annum upon each 2}; question is on agreeing to the 
eople of the United States. Id \ 
hink there should be any question, : es ; RS 
President, about increasing the price 3° oe eee o oa ae ee 
d. protectin gies tat potting leary gee Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence « 


increasingly of 





ym thereof tha wh reserve 


co sery 
The t be paid TH 


20 percent 


re a s ‘ rates of interest and discour fixed by the - 
pM ant ve te. . c Board of Governors of the Fede Reserve quorum ' 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The — system.’ The PRESIDING CFFICER | 
On is on agreeing to the amend- “SEC 2. The second para yh of section clerk will call the roll 
of the Senator from Colorado | Mr. 16 of the Federal Reserve A amended The legislative clerk called the re 
ON], on page 1, beginning in line 3. is amended *o read as foll and the following Senators answered 
amendment was rejected. “Any Federal Reserve bank may make ap- = ¢nair names: 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The Plication to the local Federal Reserve agent Haya OD 
m now recurs on the committee se aera beacon tage a a be a 2 Hi O'Ma! 
. ‘ i ereln store rovide or l nay re ulre " - an all 
ment On pa oe 4, after line 9, to Such applicati yn shall be companied with 7 ified cs ape nee 
a new section 3. a tender to the local Federal Reserve agent By : Jon} { loberts 





amendment was agreed to. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ion noW is on agreeing to the com- 


amount equal » the sum of Byrd ( 


the Federal Reserve applied for 
and issued pursuant to such applicat 
The collateral security thus offered shall be 


of collateral in 


notes thu 


amendment on page 4, after line 
vhich will be stated. 
LEGISLATIVE CLERK, 







On page 4, 


notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
acquired under the provisions of section 13 


r li ‘+t i oats of this act, or bills of exchange endorsed by a Fi ght 1s) Wa!sh 
'_uine 19, it is proposed to insert a member bank of any Federal Reserve district Gert M Whee 
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ill power and authority of the Pres- 14 of this act, or bankers’ acceptances pur- Hatch lor R 
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The P SIDENT } vempore Fifty- 
three Senacors heaving answered to their 
nal 2 oucrum is pr n 
] ‘ L OF SURP WAR MATERIAI 
M CAFFHAL Mr. President, I 
» dis< brief matier which is 
I ini of some interest. 
know of no problem that is quiie so 
troubleson as that of the disposal of 
uS War mM 1, I certainly am in 
} Wil i er is asked to ad- 
mini r { Surplus Property Ac? It is 
ou iob: it is a hard job. 
here has been cailed to my atten- 
ti the that the Surplus Property 
foard has diviaed the United States into 
ions, which I think is a fine idea. 
ulate the Board for so organ- 
the country. I think the idea of 
Vil 12 regi one central point in 
h on where the surplus war mate- 
heved together, and one organ- 
n in each of the 12 regions to iian- 
d he property, 1s an excellent idea. 
™T connection with this step, however, 
! B 1} adopted a rule which to 
iv n | in conflict with the law and 
ot in harmony with cur American 
em of vermnment, namely, that one 
nus e within the region where the 
merchandise is being sold at the time it 
d or he will not be allowed to 
ure h ny of the property. For ex- 
ple. my State of Indiana has been 
iced region with Ohio, West Vir- 
inia, a Kentucky, and citizens of 
fudiana are prohibited from going to 
»} to bid on and purchase surplus 
rm i he That wiil work a 
ip On the people of indians, as it 
on t peor of other State I set 
( m¢ because one ha 
t 1 Kan Ken 0} 
l t % i { 
\ ! ! I 1}may a 
i ( or W ~ 
] but t ul 
) B 
bieyic ! i tine 
f vy i r ( i ¢ } ] 
( nt Gi t j 
i iil { ie & 1 of 1 
» I nind le rule 
! ri i 
i i a) 
i i wil€n V ) tl 
i ( itne a Very ¢ Lit 
! I anything can be d 
i LO On fz i 
on Qi t S t 
ch i thir \ De 
t ) ' i ( l ILOTS 
} 1 ¢ s from ein 
re rn € tre led great dis- 
y 0 ’ \ € l Ir TO « 
) in arr } i if 


LAN‘ i Mo P Lt will 
iI ™m complaints 
Hi ] I l the 
CAP RI I yield 
Ni Hil .% if the distin- 
fr } Ind ) nas 
t Lé to t > abi 1Lli0on of 
Gillette who is the 


Chairman of the 
Board. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have, and I hold 
in my hand a letter from the Chairman 
of the Board in which he writes me that 
what I have just described to the Senate 
is the rule: that the Board have adopted 
that policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
sent that Mr. Gillette’s letter may 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Surplus Property 


con- 
he 


H Homer E. Car 


t ted Stai 


ENART, 

; Senate, 
Washington 

SENATOR: 


D.C. 


My DEAR This acknowledges re- 


ceipt of your letter of April 14, 1945, with 
which you enclosed two telegrams received 
from the Jack Maurer Motors, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis I am forwarding these wires to the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
Pp ment, which is the dispcsa! agency for 


this cls 


of property and which will prob- 


ably be transferred within the next few days 
o the Commerce Department but will con- 
tinue to lunction as an organization. 
Preliminary to receiving their full reply, 
may I say that in order to effectuate as wide 
distribution as possible of this tyne of equip- 
ment as well as other types, including farm 
machinery, this agency has been pursuing 
the policy of setiing up regions throughout 





the United States where property of thi: 
class can be concentrated and be the more 
readily available for inspection and pur- 
cl Tt was in their minds that where 
property was deciared surplus in one locality 

A discriminatory to the rest of the coun- 

try if th had to travel long distances to 
the property. For instance, if mea- 
chi vas declared surplus at Atlant 
Ga., i as obviously impossible for prospec- 
buyers to ccme from Oregon or M 
t.4 ( petition with those in the 
» tt} ficult the 
ing uy und a ¢ r | 
( 0 i whe: co! 
( i i mote ic © 
a i e n l 
! cl il 0 1 Pp i t ( 
) Di bec } 
« €210n Would lind lt n ( 
( »10O & aqa,o1n ( - 
4 ) hiel \ is hé et uA 4 
n to be 1 le doul f - 
i ao. 2 imp nt ov 
n at poi Iam 
Lin 
ful i f 
( gs, I : 
( M. ( 
Cri 

Vi HILI Does Chairman Gillett 
in hi ir State the reasons which im- 
} ed i Board to adopt the rule? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The only reason he 
st id the only reason I have been 
given by othe In the organization, 1k 
ti ¢ i¢ has been established in 
01 Os manpower and transpor- 
tation, t dea being thet if the mer- 
¢ e ca be old to persons living 
Within iven region the merchandiss 

ijl 3 ha to be moved, or at least 
moved any great distance. That, how- 
ever, Goes not seem to me to be practical 
It to me that anyone living in a 
given region who purchases materia! 






from the Sur 
s to de so—and I am told that the 
practice is encouraged—iurn around and 





i€é car 


plus Property Board can, if 


sell the material to some oi] 
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who in turn can ship it 
some other Siate. 
rave been able to find for the 


it 
a 
‘ 


Senator y 


I 


TATCH 


eld? 


to 


| 


The only 


would result in the sav 
and transportation. 


Ray 


aa 


Mr. Presi 


Mr. CAPEHART. 
HATCH. 


Mr. 


the Sa 


wo 


c 


I 


was 


nator said the rule had b 


I yield. 


sul 


ing of 


by the Surplus Property Boar 
I had encountered it long befo: 
plus Property Board was cre 
rule was made by the Procurem 
sion of the Treasury Deparim 


me 


aj" 


Ss 


aator Gillette in his 


to previous rules, not to ruil 
plus Property Board has made 


Mr. 
does admit 


stated? 


. HATCH. Yes; 


Mr 


CAPEHART. But 
that 


t 


lat 


lel 


ne 


the ruling is 


disastrously in my 
complaining 
months. 


t] 


hy 
M i 


Mi: 
dvii. 


My. 


ATALY 
seh LA 


and 


ayu 


NTS 


SC 


Kn 


it 


ve 


fussing 


ISON. 


ie Senator vield? 
CAPEHART. 
MAGNUSON. 


have the effect of restri 


I 


K:- 
vi 


op 


[Th 


a 


IT yield. 
Would 


ab 


ting 
eung 


property which was declared | 
plus, to individuals who live 
trict in which the property is 
To residents of t 


Mr. HATCH. 
trict. 


AK 
\ 
avi 


*, CAI 


to residents of a given res 


PU 
EH 


ART. 


1’ 


Tt can be 


it 


yn 


ample, a citizen of Washington 


avel from that State to the 
Salifornia and purchase any 
material in California. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A con 
mine traveled to Chicago to 
eme sleej bars for use in 

could not purensa hem 

V restricted to indi\ 

Co ) a r 
Mir. CAPEHA! Th 
his constituent »d 
ved in Chicasc? 

Mir. MAGNUSON. Yes: he « 

u¢ when he arrived in ee 
with the Senator from : 

r. If indi 

utside a given 1 yn } 
uit proverty, tl b 
the same right to do so as any 
ns of the country. They ;: 
ed to proceed to any pi 
couniry they wish to in orde1 

purchase surptus property. 

Mr. CAPEF ART. I think tl 
he regiona! set-up represents g 

rement and splendid organ 
t seems to me that every pe 
United es should be permit 
fX ae : Mt Cc} c se 1} Vv ? 
W ever they may be offered 

HILL. Mr. Presid 
ata vi >] ) 
CAPEHART. I yield 

Mr. HiLL I wond if thi 
h taken the matt ip wit 
( nt D ion of tne 7 

riment? Ther 1 IT ask th 
is tl it is evident from fe 
Gillet let * as W { ed 
to by the S ry from New M 
BAT | thai 1° meat is unt 
thority « the P: ( it I 








ury Department. In fact form- 
nate Gillette closes his letter with 
tement: 

ving you this preliminary survey 
lem pending the full answer to 
yf your constituent. 


ese wires, he says earlier, he has 
ted to the Procurement Division 
. it seems this particular disposal 
the authority of the Procure- 
ion rather than under the au- 
the Surplus Property Board. 
CAPEHART. The Surplus Frop- 
rd provides rules and regula- 
; it not? 
Ir. HILL. The truth of the matter is, 
Senator will find if he examines 
1.w which Congress passed providing 
lisposal of surplus property, that 
lus Property Board has the func- 
mewhat of an over-all pclicy 
but the disposition is not made 
y by that Board. The disposition is 
y the owning agencies, such as the 
ient Division of the Treasury De- 
Under the act there are def- 
nitations on what the Surplus 
vy Board may do. It was not the 
of the act that the Surplus 
Board should have—-as many 
no doubt have the idea that it 
ency administration of the 
) of disposing of the many items 
propercvy. 
1ATCH. Mr. President, will the 
vield? 
IHART. I yield. 
HATCH. The 
tor from 








Situation which 
Alabama has de- 
to the Board not having that 
is &@ most unfortunate or 
ughout the county gene 
» it does have that authority. 
ILL. The Board does not have 
ority, and a reading of the act 
that it was not the intention 
pose of the Congress that the 
uld have that authority, or 
Board should serve a 
‘y of the Governmen I 
and the intent of the act was 
owning agencies should be t 


+ 
rif 
») 


> 


the dis- 


} 
i 


iwencie 


CAPEHART. Is the Senator try- 
) make the point that I have di- 
my criticism to the wrong arcencyv? 
L. No. I want to say to my 

1 friend that I am not criti- 
lim. The chances are that if I 
yeen on the committee which 


I would have done exactly 





x did. I would have taken 
up with the Chairman of the 
perty Board 

i\PEHART. Some 2 we asol 
matter up with the Frocure- 
Sion. A constituent of mine 
d t chase some motorcy- 
W I region came here 
na. I took the meatier up 
Moran at that time. He finally 
constituent permission to pur- 
motorcycles, and I undersiood 
Chase them. However, a svne- 


S Made in 
on is that 


that instance. My 
any person who will 


nr ey than anyone else for 

property should be al d 1 ) 
in the United Stat and buy 
property he h he mone 


CONGRES 


to buy. I think the situation is quite 
serious. I took the matter up with the 
Procurement Division some 2 weeks ago 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I said, I 
have no intention of criticizing the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr, CAPEHART. No; Iam 
that. 

Mr. HILL. On the other hand, I will 
say to the Senator frankly that it seems 
to me he has been most diligent in the 
matter, in view of the fact that he has 
taken it up with both the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board and the Procurement Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT 
will the Senator yield? 

:, CAPEHART. I yield 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to 
ask the Senator from Alabama, who isa 
member of the Military Affair ; Commit- 
tee, which handled the Surplus Property 
Disposal Act, whether he hes any doubt 
in his own mind that the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board has ample power to issue 
rules and regulations which will govern 
the general policies of the various agen- 
cies which may be designated to make 
the actual sales of the property in their 
possession? 

Mr. TILL. Let me say to the § 
from Wisconsin that I belie 
der the act the Surplus Property B« ard 
has very bread power so far as policies 
are concerned; and I believe that its 
power is such that it can lay down the 
policy with respect to the question raised 
by the Senator frem Indiana. 
fr. LA FOLLETTE. That ci 
yY view 
Mr. HILL. 


certain of 





Ty Mir >» lant 
i. avai Pri iaen ’ 


en: lator 
ve chat un- 


rtainly is 





It can lay down a policy 
with respect to the question raised by 
the Senator from Indiana. It 
that it has not done so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Myr. President, 
this question was under debate several 
days ago. I do not recall just when it 
was, but there was.discussion of testi- 
had been adduced before 


meny which 
the Small Business Com There 
divergen of opinion 


inay he 


nittee. 


seemed to be some 





amone Senators who were adis¢ ng the 
ject. I certainly gai i the j impres- 
ym that there was some question as to 


the powers, duties, and fu ons of the 
; Property Board. I did not have 


the advantage of being a member of the 


Military Affairs Committee, which con- 
idered the bill, but I was very much 
interested in it while it was under con- 
id ration in the Senate, and while 
Vi 2 4 2 Cor i . 

i ns to me tn ( can ve no 
doutk Jout the in f C ss to 
vest in the Surplus Property Board power 
to establish general policies. if the 
B G not now h h power, ol 
is n row € Cis) it, it secms to me 
h it is no ie fault of Congress, bt 
+} + e f } It ies of re in hea a a. 
eC ve branch of the G n 

Mr. HILL. As I sté to Senator 
from Wise in, 1 s Mm L ersianding 
that the Board | I ( -all power 





Yr the ci ’ { 


‘ ion of sur- 
plus property, although if was the pur- 


pose that the actual disvesition should 
be by the owning aget 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 1 E will 
{ enstor yield? 

] CAPEHART. I1 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Wit 
the statements of the Sen 
consin and the Senator from Ala! 
I rise to say that there is not the ke 
coubt that there is vested in the Sur; 
Proverty Board the power to make rules, 
within the limits of the law itself, to gcv- 
ern and correlate the activities of the 
disposal agencies. The Board dces 1 
dispose of property. it is a centralized 
power, which was created to lay down 
rules and make general regulations, and 
to correlate the action cf all the Qis- 
posal agencies. 

The Board can certainly 
question which ha raised by i! 
or from indiana. I shall not ei 
into a discussion at this time as to the 
wisdom of dividing the country inio dis- 
tricts; but that power would seem io 1 
within the general reguiatory powers 
the Surplus Property Board to fix meth- 
ods of disposal by the several agen j 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will t} 
Senator y eld? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was a member ot 
conference which finally agreed, after 4 
weeks of very difficult discussion on the 
surplus-property dispo 11 bill. One of 
the grave points of diffe 
form end authority of the Surplus Prop 
eriy Board. My understanding of what 
we were trying to do was that C 
should lay down general rules and poli- 
cies for the disposition of surplus prop- 


h respec t to 
itor from W 





o + 


deal with 


wena 


nee was tl 


erty, and that what we gave to the Bi ard 
was congressional authority to fill in t! 
Cetails necessary to execute the poli 


expressed in the law. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 

or yl ld? 

CAPEHART. I yield. 
ir. CORDON. Carrying forward the 
comment just made by the Senator from 
Vermont, the authority of the Surp! 


rf) 





Property Board is set out in section 9 of 
the Surplus Property Act. It ems to 
me perfectly clear and explicit. I read 
£ 9 (a). The B 
idee G.) Psor 
Beard— 
c ¢ ¢ t ¢ 1 
} ns of t ( I 
s the Board shall b 1 
4 ve ol is 1 
» R t ! 1A? - 
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T call attention to the fact that 





Property Board is 
make such regulations— 
n ex provid 
con ‘ ex- 
nt t h n 
hit 1 
v ne c I 
tT c 
ich si ! \ . 
~ Y's re c 
1! etion (c) prov s i 
Each Govern Y ( ( y 
c ulations cf the Board ex 
ait ue suc u ecu 
i ent ith ‘ 
I 1, as it dee e¢ C 
( ut the p ( ct 
ms to me t ( 1 ) 
, 1 Tol ( ) LO 
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person objecting has a right to go in 
questioning any provisions of regulations 
for the disposal of surplus property un- 
der the terms of this act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yie'd? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am very much 
interested in what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana has said, because I 
am well acquainted with the conditions 
which exist in Park County, Wyo., where 
a W. R. A. Japanese camp is situated. 
As Senators know, that camp and others 
are scheduled to be closed by the end 
of this year. 

In view of the contemplated closing, 
it was decided that farming operations 
in that camp should not be conducted 
this year. Consequently a great deal of 
farm machinery and equipment, trucks, 
tractors, bulldozers, and a general line 
of farm eauipment, became idle. Many 
farmers and others in that area wrote 
me asking me to find out what the pos- 
sibility was of purchasing some of that 
equipment. I took up the question with 
Mr. Gillette, Chairman of the Surplus 
Property Board. He advised me that 
there would be no sale in Park County, 
but that the equipment would be moved 
to Nebraska and sold there, for the rea- 
son that it was felt that it would be 
available to a larger population there 
than it would be in northern Wyoming. 

I wrote to Mr. Gillette and suggested 
to him that one-third of this equipment 
should be left at the camp and disposed 
of by sale there. I did not receive a 
reply to that letter. In the meantime 
notices had been sent to the local news- 
papers that there would be an auction 
of some of the equipment in that area on 
the 28th of April—that is next Satur- 
day—and that today purchasers would 
be permitted to view the various pieces 
of equipment, making their sealed bids 
on each item tomorrow. 

I wished to let the Senate know of the 
condition which exists. So far as I 
recall, that action was taken by the 
Surplus Property Board, and by no one 
else. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
grateful to the Senators for reading into 
the Recorp what I had intended to read 
intoit. Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks the first eight and one-half pages 
of Public Law 457, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, chapter 479. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President, 


{Public Law 457—78th Cong.—Ch. 479—2d 
Sess. | 
H. R. 5125 
An act to aid the reconversion from a war 


to a peace economy through the distribu- 

tion of Government surplus property and 

to establish a Surplus Property Board to 

effectuate the same, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Surplus Property Act of 1944.” 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to facilitate 
and regulate the orderly disposal of sur- 
plus property so as— 


(a) to assure the most effective use of 
such property for war purposes and the 
common defense; 

(b) to give maximum aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a peacetime economy of free 
independent private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the maximum of independent op- 
ertors in trade, industry, and agriculture, 
and to stimulate full employment; 

(c) to facilitate the transition of enter- 
prises from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion and of individuals from wartime to 
peacetime employment; 

(d) to discourage monopolistic practices 
and to strengthen and preserve the com- 
petitive position of small business concerns 
in an economy of free enterprise; 

(e) to foster and to render more secure 
family-type farming as the traditional and 
desirable pattern of American agricuiture; 

(f) to afford returning veterans an op- 
portunity to establish themselves as propri- 
etors of agricultural, business, and profes- 
sional enterprises; 

(g) to encourage and foster postwar em- 
ployment opportunities; 

(h) to assure the saie of surplus property 
in such quantities and on such terms as 
will discourage disposal to speculators or 
for speculative purposes; 

(i) to establish and develop foreign mar- 
kets and promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between the United 
States and other countries by the orderly 
disposition of surplus property in other 
countries; + 

(j) to avoid dislocations of the domestic 
economy and of international economic re- 
lations; 

(k) to foster the wide distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to consumers at fair prices; 

(1) to effect broad and equitable distribu- 
tion of surplus property; 

(m) to achieve the prompt and full utili- 
zation of surplus property at fair prices to 
the consumer through disposal at home and 
abroad with due regard for the protection 
of free markets and competitive prices from 
dislocation resulting from uncontrolled 
dumping; 

(n) to utilize normal channels of trade 
and commerce to the extent consistent with 
efficient and economic distribution and the 
promotion of the general objectives of this 
act (without discriminating against the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises) ; 

(o) to promote production, employment 
of labor, and utilization of the productive 
capacity and the natural and agricultural 
resources of the country; 

(p) to foster the development of new in- 
dependent enterprise; 

(aq) to prevent insofar as possible unusual 
and execessive profits being made out of 
surplus property; 

(r) to dispose of 
promptly as 


surplus property as 
feasible without fostering 
monopoly or restraint of trade, or unduly 
disturbing the economy, or encouraging 
hoarding of such property, and to facilitate 


prompt redistribution of such property to 
consumers; 
(s) to dispose of surplus Government- 


owned transportation facilities and equip- 
ment in such manner as to promote an ade- 
quate and economical national transporta- 
tion system; and 

(t) except as otherwise provided, to obtain 
for the Government, as nearly as possible, 
the fair value of surplus property upon its 
disposition. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Government agency” means 
any executive department, board, bureau, 
commission, or other agency in the exccu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, or 
any corporation wholly owned (either di- 
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ae) 
fart IL & 
rectly or through one or more cor 
by the United States. , 
(b) The term “owning agency,” 
of any property, means the executive 
ment, the independent agency 
ecutive branch of the Federal Gove; 
or the corporation (if a Governmen) 
having control of such property 
than solely as a disposal agency 
(c) The term “disposal agency 
Government agency designated une 
10 to dispose of one or more class : 
property. 
(ad) The term “property” means 
terest, owned by the United § 
Government agency, in real or per 
erty, of any kind, wherever located 
not include (1) the public domain 
lands withdrawn or reserved from th 
domain as the Surplus Property B 
ated by section 5) determines are 
for return to the public domain 


ul 


position under the general land laws. oy (9) 


naval vessels of the following cs: 
Battleships, cruisers, aircraft can 
stroyers, and submarines. 

(e) The term “surplus property” m 
any property which has been determined 
be surplus to the needs and responsihi!i: 


s€l 


of the owning agency in accordance y i 


section 11. 

(f) The term “contractor inventor, 
(1) any property related to a terminated 
tract of any type with a Government 
or to a subcontract thereunder; and (2 


to the terms of which title is vested in 
Government, and in excess of the 
needed to complete performance thereu 
and (3) any property which the Goveruny 
is obligated to take over under any 
contract as a result of any change 
specifications or plans thereunder. 

(g) The term “care and handling’ 
completing, repairing, converting, 
tating, operating, maintaining, precer 
protecting, insuring, storing, packi: 
dling, and transporting, and, in the cass 
property which is dangerous to public | 
or safety, destroying, or rendering inn 
such property. 

(h) The term “person” means any 
vidual, corporation, partnership, firn 
ciation, trust, estate, or other entit: 


6 


property acquired under a contract purstien: 


amount 


(i) The term “State” includes the several 


States, Territories, and possessions 
United States, and the District of Colw 
(j) The term “tax-supported inst 


means any scientific, literary, education 


public-health, or public-welfare instiiut 
which is supported in whole or 


through the use of funds derived from to» 


tion by the United States, or by an) 
or political subdivision thereof. 

(k) The term “veteran” means any } 
in the active military or naval serv 
United States during the present war 
person who served in the active milit 
naval service of the United States on 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the t« 
nation of the present war, and who h: 
Gischarged or released therefrom unde! 
orable conditions. 





DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY—-C# 
RULE 

Sec. 4. Surplus property shall be dis: 
of to such extent, at such times, in such 
by such agencies, at such prices, upon 
terms and conditions, and in such m 
as may be presciibed in or pursuant t 
act. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby establish 
the Office of War Mobilization, and in 
successor, a Surplus Property Board (her 
after called the “Board”’), which shall be « 
posed of three members, each of whom 


be appginted by the President, by and wi 














CON 
d consent 


ind of the Senate, 


: and 
ve compensation at the 


rate of 
The term of office of the 
ll be 2 years, except that the 
f the members first appointed 
ears from the date of the en- 
ect, and the next succceding 
1en begin, and any person ap- 
la vacancy caused by the de 
1 of a memker prior to 
of the term of such member 
inted only for such unexpired 
t shall designate one of 
Board as Chairman. 
rad may, within the limits of 
y be made available, appoint 
pensation of such oificers and 
1d may make such expenditures 
facilities, and services, as may 
carry out its functions. 
1 to the provisions of the civil- 
and the Classification Act of 
nded, the Board may appoint 
istants, and may employ such 
ic accountants, qual 
industrial engineers, appraisers, 
rts, and fix their compensation, 
ract with such certified public 
; and qualified firms of engi- 


to carry out its 


hnnum 








* remo 














sary 


AND AUTHORITY OF BOARD 
at ities of the Board shall be 
1 the programs of the armed 
ited States in the interests 
yr Until peace is concluded 
he armed forces are hereby de- 
paramount. The 
general supervision and di- 
vided in this act, over (1) the 
ing and disposition of surplus 
transfer of surplus 


en Government agencies. 


it remaln 


tH INTERESTED GOVERNMENT 
B 1 shall advise and con- 
‘ interested Government agen- 
to obtaining all aid and 
coordinating the func- 


I agencies affected by the 





ivplus property. 
ATION OF AUTHORITY 

head of any Government 
the Board, may delegate, and 


Ssive redelegations of, any au- 
i upon him or his agency by 
this act to any officer, agent, 


ch agency or, with the ap- 


ird, to any other Government 
REGULATIONS 

Tl Board shall pres¢ ribe regue- 
tuate the provisions of this 


ing such regulations, the 
be guided by the objectives of 


sued pursuant to subsec- 
except as otherwise provided 
1 provi prescribing 
hich, the times at which, the 
he agencies by which, the 
1, and the terms and conditions 
irpius property may be dis- 
extent to which and the 
vVhich surplus property 
to care and handling. 
overnment agency shall carry 
the Board expeditiously 
uch further regulations, not 
tent with the regulations of the 
it deems necessary or desirable to 
out the provisions of this act. 
Regulations prescribed under this act 
be published in the Federal Register, 


31.0nS 





OF DISPOSAL AGENCIES 
Except as provided in sub- 
{ section, the Board shall 
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designate one or more Government agencies 
to act as disposal agencies under this act. 
In exercising its authority to designate dis- 
posal agencies, the Board shall assign surplus 
property for disposal by the fewest number of 
Government agencies practicable and, so far 
as it deems feasible, shall centralize in on 
disposal agency responsibility for the dis- 
posal of all } serty of the same type or class, 

(b) The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion shall be the sole disposal agency for 
surplus ves which the Commission de- 
termines to be merchant vessels or c 
of conversion to merchant use 
shall be disposed of only in accor« 
with the provisions of the Merchant Ma 
Act, 1936, as amended, and other laws au- 


thorizing 





sels 


the sale of such vessels. 


DECLARATION AND DISPOSITION OF SURPI 
PROPERTY 
Sec. 11. (a) Each owning a 
and responsibility continuously 
to sur the property in its control and to 
determine which of such property is surplus 
to its needs and responsib 
; owning agency ) 
report to the Board and the appropriate dis- 
posal agency all surplus property in its con- 
rol which the 
pose of under section 14 
(c) never in the urse of 
formance of its duties under this 
Board has reason to believe that any 
agency has property in its cont which is 
surplus to its needs and responsibilities and 





have the di 











owning agency @ S not dis- 











which it has not reported uch, the Board 
shall promptly report that fact to the Senate 
and House of Representative Each « 





ing age each di al agency 
submit yard (1) ich information 
and reports with respect to surplus property 
in the control of the 
and at such reasonab 
may direct; (2) 
ports with respe 








time as the Board 
i 1ation and re- 


in the 





control of the ag ind 
in such form as a t and 
as the agency deems co ent v ) nati al 
security. 

(ad) When any surplus p1 ! is reported 


to any disposal agency under subsecti 


of this section, 





he 
l 


responsibility and autix 
tion of such property, and for the care and 
handling of such 
position, in accordance with regul 
scribed by the Board. Where the disposal 
agency is not prepared at the time of its 
designation under this t to undertake the 
care and handling of such surplus property 
the Board may postpone J 
the agency to assume its duty for care and 
handling for such period as the Board deems 


necessary to permit the pr ition of the 


property pending its dis- 





therefor. 


agency 








(e) The Board shalt prescribe regulations 
necessary to provide, so far as practicable, 
for uniform and wide public notice concern- 
ing surplus property available for sale, and 
for uniform and adequate time intervals be- 
tween notice and s i 
purchasers may have ¢ r opportunity to 
buy. 

(f) No surplu 
essed, produced, or c y American 
Red Cross for any nent agency shall 
be disposed of except after notice to and 
consultation with the an Red Cross. 
All or any portion of such property may be 
donated to the American Red Cross, upon its 
request, solely for charitable purposes. 

(g) Each disposal agency shall maintain 
in each of its disposal offices such records 
of its inventories of surplus property and of 
each disposal transaction negotiated by that 
office as the Board may prescribe. The in- 
formation in such records shall be available 
at all reasonable times for public inspection. 








which was proc- 








UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BY FEDERAI 


AGENCIES 


Src. 12. (a) It shail be the duty of the 
Board 


property 


to facilitate the transfer of surp! 
from one Government agency Oo 
other Government agencies for their use; and 
the transfer of surpius property under ¢ 





section shall be given priority over all o t 
di provided for in this act. 

(5) It shall be the responsibility of all 
Government agencies, in order to avoid mak- 


ing purchases through commercial chan 
the records of sur- 
hed by the Board a1 


continuously to consult 


us property es.iab! 








to determine whe * their requirem C 
be satisfied out of such surplus proper ] 
ill also be the responsibility of the head 


( ch Govern 
Board such est 


cy and such re 


agency to submit to the 





of the needs 





























the Board may cee 10ote 
fullest utilizatic It 
shall be the r it 
determine whe € e 
liring surplus p pos- 
sible extent, and 1 - 
€ in its judgme ey are 1 so dk 
c) The disposal < ney responsible r 
} such property s transfer it ne 
( nment a n¢ ilring 1t tt i 
v of the property as fixed by the d 
agency, under regul: ms prescribed by the 
B d, unless insfer without reimbur 
ment or transfer of funds otherwi - 
thorized by law 
SPOSAL TO LOCAL ¢ NMENTS AND NCN 
I 13. (a) The l a ll prescribe reg- 
ulations for the dis} ition of surplus prep- 
States and olitical subdivision 
d instrumentaliti 1 to X-supp l 
and nonprofit institutions, and shall deter- 
1 e on the b ( need what transi 
e made. In formulating such reg - 
l the Board sh be guided by th - 
? es OI this a > il ive eff to 
I > [OMOWINE poilcies to the extent i r 
d in the Jlic interest 
(1) (A) Sur perty t is app - 
for school, ¢ n, or other edu 
UuséE iy be ld or leased to the Stat ind 
t r political sult i 1S and instrumen- 
i tax-supported educational i1 - 
itions t otner nonpr¢ fit educ i il 
titutions which have been held exempt 
n taxation under tion 101 .(6) 
i il Revenue ¢ 
(B) Surplus n l yplies ( . 
i property suitabl r use in the pi - 
1 of public h includit 
I be sold or 1 i to the States d 
I l subd ( ind instrume r 
and to tax-supp¢ ad medical in \ 
nd to hospitals imilar i 
} operated for p hich have | f 
exempt from t u r sect 101 
of t Internal Revenue Cod 
¢ In fixing e or lease l f 
yy ertv to be d ad ot undael iD} - 
1 (A) and ! 1 (B) of 
t the B i take it Sid- 
€ l ny hh 
ccrue { i Stat the 
of such pro} y such S 2 
indir oO! i t - 
(2) pre hall be di f 
publ i governmental - 
tutior rofit or tax-supported educa- 
( ible and r - 
t fit or tax-su ed 
institutions States, 
sions and instru - 
er fire companie D- 
n the pub , 
r c ed b the 
‘ finds 
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cost of i e and handling and disposition 
Vv 1 exceed the estimated proceeds, the 
! y donate such property to any 











ution yported by the Fed- 
c Gove! nt or any State or local govern- 
ment, « to any nonprofit educational or 
h tion, or, if that is not 
f¢ , Shall destroy or otherwise dispose 
} 1 but, except in the case of 
propei » immediate destruction of which 
S or desirable either because of 
of the property or because of the 
‘ difficulty ts care and handling, 
no property shall be destroyed until 30 days 
i r pul notice of the proposed destruc- 
tion thereof 1 been given ae a copy of 
uch notice given to the Bo at the be- 
ich 30-d period) go an ate 
tempt has been made within such 30 days 
to dispose of such property otherwise than 
by ae uc : 
) No airport and 
t al, 4 uding 
eat k t 1all be ¢ 
intil I i been 
i to be pre ed 
( l e State, 
( 4tivtiis 
§ ind t ll 
d) Whenever any State or political sub- 
l n there or any State or Government 
i or ins umentality certifies to the 
Board that any power transmission line de- 
termined to be surplus property under the 
p? ions of this act is needful for or adapt- 


able to the requirements of any public or 


c erative power project, such line and the 
right-of-v acauired for its construction 
hall not be sold, leased for more than 1 year, 


or otherwise disposed of, except as provided 








in section 12 or this section, unless specifi- 
cally authorized by act of Congress 

(e) In di ing of any surplus real prop- 
erty, aS defined in section 23, on or across 

hich highways or strects had been estab- 
] ed and ¢ s cted and were > being meain- 
tained by the States or their political sub- 
div r instrumentalities at the time 


such surplus real property was acquiz 
and where such hig 


ed by 
hways 


or streets were vacated, destroyed, or shut 
of from general public use in order to meet 
e requirements and serve the purposes of 


the Government, the States or their political 


ubdivisions or instrumentalities first shall 
€ sonable time, to be fixed by the 
Board, in which to repurchase the original 
richts-of-way on which such highways or 
! Ss \ established and in which to 
purceha such new or additional rights-of- 
1 be required for reestablishing, in 
part, such highways or streets of 
r Width or on new and more adequate 
1 price not exceeding that paid 

t e Government 
disposal of surplus property under 

+ : 


litical subdivi- 
thereof Shall be 


; and p 


is and instrumentalities 








na over all other disvosals of prop- 
erty prt for in this act except transfers 
ul 2 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. os ident, I 
\ to in conclusion that I realize 
t] riance of pro erly es of 
surplus War materials. I do not believe 
anyone realizes more _keenly than I do 
the tremendou nplex job which is 
involved. It is } ioe, To my mind 
the Gi il of surplus property is one 
of the! t diificult problems which face 
us. My only hope, and my reason for 


calling the matier to the atiention of 
the Senate, was that we might do some- 
r about it, either through amending 
I surplus prope or by 
taikin } those who are responsible for 
nistration of the law, 


rity law 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to detain the Senate. The Senator 
from Indiana very kindly placed in the 
Record the letter he had received from 
former Senator Gillette, Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board. However, I 
feel that at this point I should bring to 
the attention of the Senate an excerpt 
from the letter, because to my mind it 
shows very clearly that what the Surplus 
Property Board is seeking to do and has 
sought to do is to make the property as 

widely available to everyone as — 
Instead of having any thought of limit 
ing the availability of the property to 

y particular group or section, the idea 
of the Board seems to be to try to make 
the property as widespread as possible 
in its availability. 

Former Senator Gil 
his lette rs 
in their minds-——- 

Boerd— 

that where property was declared surplus 
in one locality, it was discriminatory to the 
rest of the country if they had to travel long 
distances to inspect the prope rty. For in- 
stance, if machinery was declared surplus at 
Atlanta, Ga., it was obvicusly impossible for 
prospective ‘buyers to come from Oregon or 
Maine and bid in competition with those in 
the near area. To obviate this dfficulty, the 
policy of setting up around a dozen regional 
offices was established where the concentra- 
tion cculd be made more accessibie. Of 
course, it follows that there is still some- 
thing of unfairness, and a number of pro- 
testis have come to me whereby prospective 
purchasers at the edge of one region would 
find it more convenient to go to an adjoining 
region concentration point which was nearer 
to them. There seems to be little doubt 
that the regional system is a big improve- 
ment over the concentration at one point. 


I share with the Senator from Indiana 
the nan ing that surp]us properiy should 
be given re widens Guaitie 4 availability 
to ‘ll the people. I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that it certainly seems 
to be the thought and purpose of the 
Beard, as evidenced by its action in es- 
tablishing the regions and by the state- 
ments contained in the letter of former 
Senator Gillette, to try to do that very 
thing. It may be that the Board has not 
done it; it may be that it has failed; but 
certainly its purpose and its motive, as 
evidenced by the statements contained in 
the le good, and it seeks to do 
what the Senator from Indiana and the 
res st s Of us would have it do. 


lettie said this in 


Referring to the 








uter, are 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


HILL. I yieid. 
CAPEHART. At the beginning of 
my remarks, I believe I congratulated the 
Board for setting up the regional offices 
which would concentrate the selling of 
surplus war merchandise in given loca- 
ti ions. I think that is excellent. I con- 
cede that by doing so the demands on 
transporiation and manpower have been 
decreased. But I cannot agree that the 
wide distribution in the sale of surplus 
property, which the Surplus Property Act 
calls for, can be had by denying a resi- 
dent of a given State the right to buy such 
materials in some other State. I simply 
cannot conceive that that is so. 
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Mr. HILL. On that point forn 
ator Gillette said in his letter: 


Of course, it follows that there 
something of unfairness. 

Evidently he agrees with t 

I wish to bring out the poi: 
think it is very clear from a readi 
letter of Chairman Gillette that ' 
Board had in mind and what ii 
to be seeking to do in establi 
regional offices was the very thi) 
I think the Senator from India: 
indeed, most of the Senators wou! 
it do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Presiden 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Chairman C 
said in his letter that the Eoard 
set up the regional offices, bué ti 

were set up by the Procurement Di 
of the Treasury Depariment. ‘Ti 
according to his letter, which the | 
read a moment ago, Chairman G 
did not set up the regional o% 
not responsible for them; but 
there, as the Senator from New 
said, when he atrived. 

Some 2 weeks ago I talked to 
Moran, of the Procurement Divi 
the Treasury Department. Thu 
have not been able to obtain a sa 
tory answer. One of the an: 
zave to a dealer in Indiana was th 
act specifies that, wherever poss 
merchandise is to be routed thi 
regular distribution channels, hi 
if the dealers did not stop comp! 
they would sell the merchandise di 
to the consumers, in competiti 
the dealers 

Personally, as a businessman, I ca 
conceive of any rule or regulation \ 
would deny to any American the } 
to purchase surplus war mat 
do not know how other Senat: ors 
about the matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Preside 
course, I cannot conceive how an 
partment of our Government has a} 
to say to John Smith or John Q. Citi 
“You cannot buy the property ol 
Government at any place in the Un 
States where you wish to buy it.” In 
first place, no department of the G 
ernment has the right under any 
about which I knew to establish a 
that any citizen of the United Si 
cannot bid on any Government prop 
at any place in the United Stai 
think it unfortunate that a rule of i 
kind has been made. 

Mr. HIZL. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield in that connection? 

Mr. WHEE ILER. I vield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from 
mont and I lived with this problem 
the conference committee for seve 
weeks. There are many difficuities abo 
it which do not appear on its face. I" 
instance, consider the question of far 
machinery. It might be that the ¢ 
ernment could let one big dealer buy < 
the surplus farm machinery and a 
tribute it. The Government might ob- 
tain a better price by doing so. But i) 
the act we wrote the policy that th 
should be an attempt to have the ! 








nery placed in the hands of indi- 
1 farmers. 

he only reason I call attention to that 

on is that those of us who lived with 

nroblem in committee for 4 solid 

in the committee on conference 

to have the bill written, realize 

many difficulties are involved. We 

| the selling of surplus property after 

t war. There was quite a story 

the sale of raincoats at that time. 

A dealer came to Washington and bought 
1e surplus raincoats. He paid the 
nment what seemed to be a fairly 
price for them. Certainly there was 
her dealer who was willing to bid 

» entire supply of raincoats. That 
ler then sold the raincoats in small 

: sold them separately to individuals, 

> made an enormous profit. So 

iestion enters into the situation. 

If we want the surplus property to be 
“buted to the farmers and to other 
ins which we are trying to take care 
we cannot always say that any citizen 
vy buy the surplus property. There are 

different limitations of such a 


1 he 
Ci 


ny 
ture. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
floor, and I wish to make a brief 
m ont. 

I understand that some of this ma- 

nery is advertised piece by piece. So 

vat the Senator has said with reference 
hat subject would not have any effect 

1 the situation. 

I have received a complaint from a con- 

ituent of mine. I did not intend to 
ring the matter up now because I had 
expected to take it up with the Board. A 
onstituent of mine wanted to buy some 
urplus materials. He said that. he had 
put in a bid which was larger than the 
bid submitted by another person, but he 
was denied the right to have his bid con- 
idered because the particular property in 
which he was interested was being sold 
for a large lump sum. It seems to me 
the present rule is perfectly unfair and 
hat considerable complaint will result if 

is continued in effect. I can under- 
and that in some particular lines it may 
be to the advantage of the Government 

) sell in larger lots than in smaller lots. 
But clearly the Board is wrong when it 

ys to John Smith, for example, “You 

in bid on something in Chicago because 
that city is in your district, but you can- 
not bid on similar merchandise in Se- 
ttle.” 

It seems to me that it is not right to 

1y that an American citizen cannot bid 
on Government property wherever it may 
be. Amanin my State might wish to bid 
on some bolts, or articles of that kind. 
The bolts might not be for sale in his 
district and yet, he could not bid on them 
in any other district. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think the plan of having 12 regions in 
which to concentrate surplus material is, 
as I have said, an excellent one. In my 
opinion it should possibly be increased 
to 24 or 36. At the present time all this 
merchandise is concentrated at one place. 
Fowever, it shou'd be sold ‘o any person 
in the United States who is willing to 
XCI——243 
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pay the highest price, regardless of where 
the property may be located. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] if, in his opinion, 
the Surplus Property Board has the right 
to change the regulations of the Procure- 
ment Division, in which the rule was 
established that a person must live in a 
particular region in order to be allowed 
to h'd on surplus property. 

Mr. HILL. I have not read the act 
since it was passed last September, but 
my opinion is that today the Surplus 
War Property Board has :. th authority. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rose only 
to say that the committee, though not a 
legi ‘ative committee, has devoted scme 
thought and study to the question of the 
disposal of surrlts property. The ques- 
tion which has been raised. today is not 
exactly a new one. As a matter of fact, 
Congress gave the Surplus War Property 
Board full power and authority to issue 
regulations. That is just about the ex- 
tent of the power which it h-s been given. 
The Board may make regulations and 
establish policies, but it has no power to 
enforce or carry out those policies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As an enforcement 
agency the Board would have power, 
however, to change an agency if it shoutd 
refuse to carry out the language and the 
spirit of a rule or regulation which had 
been issued. 

Mr. HATCH. The Board would have 
no way of knowing whether the agency 
was carrying out the rule or regulation. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Senator said 
that the Board would have no way of 
knowing. 

Mr. HATCH. No; they have no meth- 
od of ascertaining. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think they would have the method of 
ascertaining through complaints. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; they could read 
the public press. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think perhaps 
they would receive a sufficient number 
of letters from Representatives and Sen- 
ators to indicate that in many cases rules 
and regulations were not being observed. 
As I recall, the Chairman of the Board 
indicated that the difficulty was this: 
When they wanted to make a rule or 
regulation under the authority given to 
them by the act of Congress they had 
to submit the rule or regulation to ap- 
proximately 23 agencies. They then 
had to wait, often for weeks, before 
hearing from the agencies, and then 
were informed that some particular 
agency was opposed to a certain rule or 
regulation for one reason or another. 
They then had to start over again and 
resubmit a new rule or regulation. Iam 
informed by high authority in the Army 
that sales are not being made, and there- 
fore there is trouble with the officials 
of the Army in declaring additional arti- 
cles to be surplus property. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was 
about to raise that question. Before the 
Board or Treasury Department has any 


The 
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jurisdiction over the property, it must be 
declared to be surplus property. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Army has been 
making the complaint that when they 

eclare surplus property to be surplus 
property in many cases it is not sold. 

Mr. HATCH. Perhaps I am mistaken, 
but I am asking for information. Do 
they not go ahead and dispose of it 
themselves? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe they do. 

Mr. HATCH. They do not declare it 
surplus. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On many occasions 
they have disposed of property because 
they had been authorized to declare it 
surplus property under certain circum- 
stances. I think that what we need is 
action on the part of the Board, and a 
determination on their part to carry out 
the will of Congress, and see that that 
surplus property is distributed at a time 
when it is needed in the civilian life of 
the Nation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
choose to yield further because I wish 
to have some understanding about the 
matter. However, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 383 was made the unfinished 
business of the Senate. It has been 
pending for some time, and I have pa- 
iently waited for the time to be reached 
when the bill could be disposed of. I do 
not think it will take more than 10 min- 
utes to dispose of it. If any Senator 
wants it to go over, I shall make no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ate bill 383 is still before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I believe there is no more impor- 
tant subject before the country than 
that concerning the disposal of Govern- 
ment surplus property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The subject is not 
a matter now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. I am trying to be gra- 
cious, Mr. President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall not at this 
time insist on consideration of the bill 
if the Senator from New Mexico wishes 
to proceed. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, at some 
later date I hope that we can take up the 
whole subject relating to the disposal of 
Government surplus property, discuss it, 
and arrive at some reasonable, logical, 
and fair conclusion. I now take my seat 
and yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall not tal 
than 5 seconds. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall 
vield to the Senator, even for an inde 
nite time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I cal! attention to sec- 
tion 6 of the Surplus Property Act, giv- 
ing the duties and authoriiy of the 
Board, where it will be found that the 
Board has complete authority over arti- 
cles of surplus property. On the same 
page is section 9 (c), where it is pro- 
vided that if a disposal agency makes 


> more 
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certainly 
fl- 
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subsequent rules, they must not be in- 

Col tent with the rules of the Board. 

inat 1 il 

I LOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


nat med the consideration 
oi] (S. 383) to provide for the 
velopment of cooperative agri- 
cuitural extension work. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
l 1 to amendment. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ne we can conclude the consideration 
of the bill in a very few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it ce That title II of the 


act entitled “An act to provide for research 
into basic laws and principles relating to 
griculture and to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work and the more complete endow- 
ment and support of land-grant colleges,” 
approved June 29, 1935 (the Bankhead-Jones 
Act), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 23. (a) In order to further develop 
the cooperative extension system as inaug- 
urated under the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several Stat receiving the benefits of the 
act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, and 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture,’ 
approved May 8, 1914 (U.S. C., title 7, secs. 
341-313, 344-318), particularly for the fur- 
ther development of county extension work, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of cooperative exten- 


nacted, etc. 
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sion work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, including assistance to farm peo- 
ple in improving their standards of living, 


in developing individual farm and 
home plans, better marketing and distribu- 
tion of farm products, work with rural youth 
in 4-H Clubs and older out-of-school youth, 
guidance of farm people in improving farm 
and home b development of effective 
programs in nutrition, and for the necessary 
printing and distribution of information in 


assistance 


1 


lildings 





connection with the foregoing, the follow- 
ing sums 

*(1) $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1546, and each subsequent fiscal 


2) An additional $4.000,000 for the fiscal 





year ending June 20, 1947, and each subse- 
gvent fi na 
“(3) Ar onal £4.000,000 for the fiscal 
Vv ena > 30, 1948, and each subse- 
oa i! 
appropriated pursuant to 
this s 1 snall | paid to the several 
Si i errite of Hawaii in the 
n é id subject to the same condi- 
t 1 ihe ac ms 
) ) § i Cl of 1914 
( < t A \ ex + 
) 1 tl 2 perc the 
s 1 } to ction 
for € ‘ be lable for 
pavi f ihtens Servic in 
t De} nt of A cule 
t 
(2) ( ns ro} ed 
f r pe ; i 
~ ria ll D 
t ( ri b s 
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teristics, area in relation to farm population, 
or other special problems, as determined by 
such Secretary; 

“(3) the remainder of the sum so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid 
to the several States and the Territory of 
Hawai in the proportion that the farm popu- 
lation of each bears to the total farm 
population of the several States and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, as determined by the census 
of 1940; and 

(4) the several States and the Territory 
of Hawaii shall not be required to offset or 
match the funds allotted from sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subparagraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8, 1914, as amended and 
supplemented, or sums otherwise appropri- 
ated for agricultural extension work. Allot- 
ments to any State or the Territory of Ha- 
waii for any fiscal year from the appropria- 
tions herein authorized shall be available 
for payment to such State or the Territory of 
Hawaii only if such State or the Territory 
of Hawaii complies, for such fiscal year,, 
with the provisions with reference to offset 
of appropriations (other than appropriations 


under this section and section 21 of this 
title) for agricultural extension work.” 
Sec. 2. Section 21 of such act of June 


29, 1935, is amended by striking out “(other 
than appropriations under this section)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(other than 
appropriations under this section and section 
23 of this title).” 

CEILING PRICE FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, for 
the past few weeks I have followed with 
interest the fight of the American to- 
bacco growers of Maryland for an in- 
crease in the ceiling price of tobacco. 
I come from one of the largest tobacco- 
growing States in the country, and our 
people have had this subject before the 
O. P. A. and before the Economic Stabil- 
ization Director on many occasions. I 
have hesitated to say anything while Sen- 
ators were debating the pending business 
today, but I take this opportunity to 
commend those who represented the 
State of Maryland and to commend the 
farmers of Maryland for having secured 
an increase of 2 cents a pound in the 
price of their tobacco. 

Mr. President, the reason given by the 
Economic Stabilization Director for the 
increase was that the costs of labor and 
farm machinery .and other items make 
it necessary. 

At this very moment the farmers of 
the Carolinas are setting out their to- 
baczo, plowing their fields, and attending 
their crops, from sun up to sun down, 
with but little labor, and with machinery 
that is quite expensive. Laborers work- 
ing in the war factories nearby along 
the Atlantic Seaboard are paid 2, 3, 4, and 
sometimes 5 times as much as the farm- 
ers could afford to pay them. 

Mr. President, I desire to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
because in July and August our farmers 
will be called upon to sell their tobacco, 
and I hope that the same treatment will 
be accorded the tobacco of our farmers 
in their tobacco market as is given in 
what are known as the border markets, 
within 50 miles of the North Carolina- 
South Carolina line, where most of the 
tobacco of the world is produced. I hope 

wil) b 


the same treatment will be accorded 
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them when they bring their tobacco to 
the market for sale in July and August 
For the Recorp, I ask unanimous con. 
sent that following my brief remark; 
there be printed the story in the Evening 
Star of yesterday of the increase in the 
ceiling price secured by the Maryland 
tobacco producers. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
MARYLAND TOBACCO CEILING RAISED 2 CENT 
SOME SALES BEGIN 

Some southern Maryland tobacco ware. 
houses began selling the bumper 1944 crop 
today following announcement of a 2-cent 
ceiling price increase by the Office of Price 
Administration yesterday. 
Markets at La Flata, Hughesville, and Wal. 
dorf began orperations today, and the Balti. 
more and Upper Marlboro markets were ready 
to start tomorrow. 5 
The O. P. A. said the increase—from 55 
cents to 57 cents—is based on a directive 
issued by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and will apply to all Maryland tobacco, 
whether the grower sells in hogsheads or on 
the loose-leaf market. 
The O. E. S. issued the directive after fur- 
ther examination of evidence submitted by 
growers and warehousemen disclosed that 
“the 2-cent increase is necessary for growers 
to obtain a weighted average price of about 
48 cents a pound.” 
Representative Sasscer, who with Sena- 
tors TypINGS and RADCLIFFE, Democrats, of 
Maryland, led a group of growers and ware- 
housemen in a ceiling price appeal to Stabili- 
zation Director William H. Davis, expressed 
gratification that “Mr. Davis has given us 
some relief.” 
“In view of our increasing costs and past 
averages,” Mr. SASSCER said, “I do not think 
57 cents is enough, but 57 cents is better than 
the 55 cents proposed last week.” 
On the basis of a 30,000,000-pound crop, 
officials estimated the increase would add 
about $600,000 to tobacco growers’ income. 
George Sachse, general manager of the 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ Association in 
Baltimore, said Maryland tobaccomen “are 
still dissatisfied with the 48-cent average 
originally set by the O. P. A. and retained in 
the revised order and will survey the situa- 
tion and see if any further steps can be taken 
to raise the average set as this year’s goal by 
the O. P. A.” 
Warehouses throughout the State origi- 
nally scheduled to begin sales April 17, re- 
mained closed pending the ceiling price ap- 
peal. 'This is the second year sales have been 
delayed pending a price adjustment. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE SENATE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND! and I missed the last roll call 
by about 40 seconds. We were very busily 
engaged in a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Al- 
fairs, which is presided over by the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs], 
who is still in the committee hearing. 
We were asked to be in attendance this 
afternoon so as to accommodate quite a 
number of Puerto Ricans who flew to 
Vashineton some time ago in order to 
appear before our committee in connec- 
tion with the independence bill. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider executive business. 
motion was eesreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


exccullve busine 






















































































UTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


following favorable reports of 
ations were submitted: 
WALSH, from the Committee on 
Affairs: 
Carl F. Holden, United States Navy, 
rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
to rank from the 10th day of 
1943; 
Fdwin T. Short, United States Navy, 
commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rvice, to continue while serving 
er of a transport squadron, and un- 
ng for other permanent duty; 
Samuel P. Jenkins, United States 
be a commodore in the Navy, for 
ry service, to continue while serving 
mander of a transport squadron, and 
orting for other permanent duty; 
‘Alexander S. Wotherspoon, United 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
mporary service, to continue while serv- 
commander of a transport squadron, 
til reporting for other permanent 


as 





Harvey E. Overesch, United States 

a commodore in the Navy, for 

rary service, to continue while serving 

ef of staff to commander, Hawaiian Sea 

r, and until reporting for other perma- 

luty; and 

t Richard W. Bates, United States Navy, 

a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
to continue while serving com- 

motor torpedo boat squadrons, 

tates Pacific Fleet, and until report- 
ther permanent duty. 
McKELLAR, from the Cx 
; and Post Roads: 
dry postmasters. 

I INCOMES AND ESTATES—REMOVAL OF 

INJUNCTION OF SECRECY FROM CON- 

NTIONS 

Myr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf of 

chairman of the Committee on For- 

Relations (Mr. ConnaLiy], I 

rimous consent that the injunction 

ecrecy be removed from Executive D, 

vention between the United States 

America and the United Kingdom of 

at Britain and Northern Ireland, for 

ivoidance of double taxation and the 
ntion of fiscal evasion with respect 
xes on incomes, signed at Washing- 
on April 16, 1945, and also that the 
inction of secrecy be removed from 
cutive E, a convention between the 
d States of America and the United 
icdom of Great Britain and Northern 
nd, for the avoidance of double tax- 
yn and the prevention of fiscal evasion 

h respect to taxes on the estates of 

ased persons, signed at Washington 
1 April 16, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Wit 
out cbjection, the injunction of secrecy 
| be removed from the conventions and 
will be published in the Recorp. 

President’s message of transmittal, 
the conventions, with accompanying 
rs, are as follows: 

UTIVE D, SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
‘TON CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
NORTHERN IRELAND WITH RESPECT TO 

ON INCOMES 

E WHITE Howse, April 24, 1945, 

a nate of the United States: 

with a view to receiving the advice and 

onsent of the Senate to ratification, I 

transmit herewith two conventions be- 

en the United States of paner: ca and 

1ited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
rn Ireland, which were signed in 
hington on April 16, 1945, as follows: 


to be 


r 
C 


as 


ymmittee on 





asx 


h 
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(1) A convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, and (2) a convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on the estates of deceased persons. 
Ria conventions have the approval of 
e Department of State and the Treas- 

- y Department. 


I also transmit herewith, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, the report of 


the Secretar 
conventions. 


y of State with respect to the 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 

[Enclosures: (1) Report the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention between the 
United States and the Ur ited Kingdom, 
signed Apvil 16, 1945, relating to taxes on 
income; (3) convention between the 
United States and — United Kingdom, 
signed April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on 
t! 1e estates of decea: a per 


t of 


ons. | 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 16, 1945 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to their transmission to the Sen- 

e to receive the advice and consent of that 


body to ratification, if his judgment approve 
thereof, two conventions bet we the Unites 
Siates of America and the United Kin 






of Great Britain anc Northern Ireland, which 
were April 16, 19°5 
as follows (1) A conven for the avo‘'d- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come, end (2) a convention for the avoidanc« 


double taxation and the 


cal evasion with respect 
estates of deceased persons 

The Department of State and the 
Department collaborated in the negotiation 
of the conventions. The conventions have 
the approval of both Departments. 


Realizing that the imposition 


fention of 


prev 


to tax on the 


Treosurv 


and collec- 


tion of taxes upon the same income or upon 
the same estate by both the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom may, 


and often do, result in double taxation of a 


severe character, representatives of this Gov- 
ernment have engaged in technical discus- 
sions with representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment with a view to determining the 


bases upon which conventions between the 
two Governments might be concluded for the 
purpose of avoiding double taxation, insofar 


as practicable, modifying certain conflicting 
racticable, m fyi tai fl 


principles of taxation for this purpose, and 
establishing certain procedures for the ex- 
change of information between the two coun- 


The two con- 
were formu- 
> discussions. 


relation to taxation. 
ventions submitted herewith 
lated as a result of thos 
In matters of principle and substance, most 
of the provisions of the convention relatir 


tries in 


to taxes on income are consistent, if not 
identical, with provisions in one or another 
of the existing income-tax conventions be- 
twcen the United States of America and cer- 
tain foreign countries, namely (1) the con- 
vention and protocol of March 23, 1939, with 
Sweden, which became effective on January 


1, 1940; (2) the conve 
March 4, 1942, with Cana 
January 1, 


ntion and protocol 
da, — h was ma 


effective as of 194 and (3) the 
convention and protocol of h ly 25, 1 
with France, which became effective <« Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 

The convention relating to taxes on tl 
estates of deceased persons is similar, 
substantial respects, to the existing con- 


1 of June 8, 1944, between the United 


ventici 


States of America and Canada, relating to 
double taxation in the case of estate taxes 
and succession duties, which, upon the ex- 





) 


» 
oo 
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change of instruments of ratification, became 


effective as of June 14, 1941. 


It is believed that the application of 
provisions of an incOme-tax convention 
the kind a herewith will constit 
a definite step yward the removal 
undesirable a sediment to internati 
trade which results from the double ti 
tion of incomes, and that the applicati 
the provisions of an estate-tax convent 
of the kind submitted herewith will ¢ 
toward eliminating | double taxation in ¢ 
nection with —ae nt in either coun 
of e states in which ni nals of the 
ct try have interests. “Th e two conv 
est blish a satisfactory basis for the ultin 

omplishmé nt of objectives in the mu 


interest of the two countries. 


each of the > conver 
ements in fur r 





» paragraphs bel 


CONVENTION RELATING TC 


The major features of the inc 
vention may be summarized ; follows 
(1) Svecific reference to the 
the convention 
tion of terms found in 


I and II). 


relates and extensive ad 
the convention 





























(2) Adoption ffecting tl 
determinat io n of fect t 
taxation, 
ness enterprise ur 
within the other country (| s. III, IV 
and V) 

(3) Reduction in the United Stat e ¢ 
tax t scu ef m 2O ft ] l 
ca of dividends moving from tl Ur 
States t he United Kingdom and, corre 
spondingly, continuance of he ex l 
Br h system of exemption from income tay 
and adoption of exempti from Unit 
Kingdom surtax, in the case of divide 
moving from the United Kingdom to tl 
United States (art. VI). 

(4) Exemption from taxation o ! 
est, (b) royaltie (c) G nme salarie 
(ad) annuities and pensions, and (e) ear 
in ne derived from sources u 
by idents or ccrporations ¢ t é 
country not ¢ ed in trade or } i 
the former country | VII, VIII, I x 

d XII 
Continu n d ¢ n by 
tate f the c lit f g 
Ss, and adcption }t he Unit K 
# the pI ¢ , ‘ CY di for I © 
i ? tex ©. Dre) 
(6) Allevia 1, with re to r 
f the United Kingdom I 
United States of nonresident 

yn corporations in the case f 

allered to have an extraterrit 
XIV, XV. and XVI.) 

(7) Settlement of per Cc ffec 
residents of the United iom T 
Kingdom corporations, ! 
taxation of capital gains and the 
lates (art. XVIT) 

3) Exemption, 1 c 1 ¢ 
of profs rs or teache 9 
business apprentic m tex ( 
remuneration or on payme? . 
(arts. XVIII and 

(9) Cocperation between the « t 
countries with ! } é 
€ n f taxation imposed 
t countries (art. XX) 

(10) Exter n the pri é 

many tre ( the U 1s I 

ectine 1 + 1 tre me + 

Nat rs W t i Vv ec 
t (art. XXI) 
(] I t} c 7 1 ¢ 
eo + of 
r BS ¢ r : 
‘ one = 
which the « L XXII 

g 1e of ft Y ‘ ? 

c v m b 
I ula 


TAXES ON INCOM 











)NOoO”~ 
ee 
modify the existing revenue laws of the 
U ted S ‘ 
Py article I the convention is made ap- 


e, in respect of the 
to Federal income taxes, 


United States, 
including sur- 


pilcas 


_ 


t Ss and excess-profits taxes. Consequenily, 
the convention does not apply to taxes im- 
posed by the several States of the United 
Ss es, With one exception, namely, article 
XXI, to which further reference is made 
hereinafter 

By article VI the 30-percent rate of United 
iS tax generally applied with respect to 
nonresident aliens and nonresident foreign 
corporations, and the higher rates of nor- 





id surtax when applicable to such 
lic ced to 15 percent in the case 
of div:dends in general, or to 5 percent in 
the case of dividends paid by a United States 
« idiary corporation to its British 
I nt corporation. A like reduction to 15 
percent is applied, under article IX, to gross 
mineral royalties and to gross real-property 
rentals derived from United States sources 
by residents of the United Kingdom, such 
) 
€ 
! 
c 
C 


are redu 


stic sub 


iced rate being considered substantially 
to the rate of 50 percent upon 
ret rentals flowing from the United King- 
iom to the United States. The United King- 
lom, in effect, imposes no tax on dividends 
as such, but does impose surtax with respect 
to dividends; under the proposed conven- 
tion dividends moving to the United States 
from the United Kingdom will thus be ex- 
empt from United Kingdom standard tax and 
Surtax. 

By articles VII and VIII interest and roy- 
alties are wholly exempt upon a reciprocal 
basis. Accordingly, interest and royalties will 
move to the United States from the United 
Kingdom free from United Kingdom tax 
(otherwise generally imposed at the rate of 
50 percent) and from the United States to 
the United Kingdom free from United States 
tax (otherwise generally imposed at the rate 
of 39 percent). 

By article XI the United States agrees to 
ntinue, during the lifetime of the onven- 
ion, its existing system of credit for foreign 
ax insofar as credit for United Kingdom in- 
me tax is concerned, and to liberalize such 
system so as to allow credit for United King- 
dom tax on earnings out of which dividends 
are paid to United States shareholders of 
United Kingdom corporations, The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, agrees to adopt 
the system of credit for United States tax im- 
posed upon income derived from United 
States sources by residents of the United 
Kingdom or by United Kingdom corporations. 

It has long been a provision of United 
States revenue laws that, upon certain con- 
ditions, dividends paid by a foreign corpora- 
tion to nonresident aliens or foreign corpora- 
tions are to be regarded as income from 
sources within the United States and, as 
uch, taxable by the United States even 
hough the recipient of such dividends and 
the foreign corporation paying them are not 
resident in the United States. The United 
does not contain any corre- 
j That provision of the 
United States revenue laws has been the 
object of frequent objections, it being 
charged that such a provision has an extra- 
territ 1 character. The existing income- 
tax convention with Canada makes that pro- 
vision inapplicable to residents of Canada. 
Article XV of the convention with the United 


valent 





c 
t 
t 
C 


5 


Kinedom makes the provision inapplicable 

to residents of the United Kingdom. 
Similarly, article XVI makes the personal- 

holding-company provisions of the United 


vs inapplicable to United 
Kingdom corporations which are controlled 





by residents of the United Kingdom, In this 
respect e XVI is identical in principle 
wi the income-tax conven- 
t Jnited States and Canada 
(S 7th Cong., 2d s 





con- 


, Which 


c 1 Stateme s < ce 


nvention with Canada 
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makes the personal-holding-company pro- 
visions inapplicable to Canadian corpora- 
tions. Article XVI of the convention with 
the United Kingdom contains safeguards 
against the exemption being used as a means 
of tax avoidance. 

Article XVII is identical in principle with 
article XIV of the income-tax convention 
with Canada. Under article XIV of that con- 
vention the settlement of cases involving 
Canadians and Canadian corporations with 
respect to taxable years beginning prior to 
1936, and generally involving the taxation 
of capital gains from sources within the 
United States, has been facilitated. While 
the number of similar cases. involving 
United Kingdom residents and United King- 
dom corporations is believed to be small, it is 
considered desirable to extend to the United 
Kingdom the same provisions in this respect 
as are found in the existing convention with 
Canada. 

Article XX marks an important step in the 
direction of fiscal cooperation between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in 
the field of income taxation. Under this 
article there will be obtained by the United 
States, upon a reciprocal basis, information 
with respect to income derived by residents 
of the United States from sources in the 
United Kingdom, as well as information in 
cases of specific taxpayers with respect to 
whom information is available to the revenue 
authorities of the United Kingdom. The 
principle here adopted materially comple- 
ments the United States domestic system of 
information at the source and, it is antici- 
pated, will be of considerable utility in the 
administration of United States revenue 
laws, even though the British system of in- 
formation at source is less comprehensive 
than that employed by the United States. 

Article XXI gives expression to principles, 
long recognized in practice in the United 
States and found in many commercial or gen- 
eral-relations treaties of the United States, 
relating to equality of taxation in the United 
States as between United States citizens re- 
siding in the United States and aliens resi- 
dent in the United States. Article XXI 
effects no change in existing United States 
revenue laws. 

Article XXII is an innovation so far as 
tax conventions of the United States are 
concerned. It lays the basis for application 
of the convention to colonies, overseas terri- 
tories, and certain other areas over which 
authority is exercised by the respective gov- 
ernments. It is anticipated that many of 
the British colonies or other territories, which 
have tax systems closely analogous to that 
existing in the United Kingdom, will elect, 
in the course of time, to come within the 
scope of the convention. This, it is expected, 
will have the effect of providing a solution to 
problems in the field of income taxation 
which may exist between the United States 
and such colonies or other territories, and of 
stimulating the economic ties between the 

Jnited States and such areas. Inasmuch as 
the United States revenue laws do not extend 
to overseas possessions, such as Puerto Rico, 
those possessions will be free to elect to come 
within the scope of the convention, as they 
see fit. 

Article XXIII provides for ratification and 
for the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion and prescribes the effective dates of the 
conventon. Under article XXIII the con- 
vention will become effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning on or after January 
1, 1945, as to the United States, and, as to 
the United Kingdom, with respect to years 
of assessment beginning in accordance with 
the corresponding British tax system. It is 
provided in article XXIV that the convention 
shall continue in effect indefinitely, but may 
be terminated by the giving of a notice for 
that purpose by either government to the 
other government on or before June 30 in 
any year after 1946, so that as to the United 
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States the convention may be terminated 
with respect to taxable years beginning on 
or after January 1, 1947, and as to the United 
Kingdom the convention may be terminat d 
with respect to years of assessment be 
ning on or after April 6, 1947. The provi 

of article VI, relating to dividends, are m 
subject to termination, without affecting the 
remaining provisions of the convention, at 
the end of a 2-year pericd or thereafter by the 
giving of a notice along the lines of that 
prescribed in article XXIV. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO TAXES ON ESTATES 


The estate-tax convention with the United 
Kinedom, like the estate tax and succession 
duty convention of June 8, 1944, with Canada 
(S. Executive G, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), has 
for its principal purpose the elimination, in- 
sofar as practicable, of double taxation which 
otherwise would result from the application 
to the same estate of both Federal estate 
taxes and British estate dutics. The conven- 
tion also contains provisions relating to mu- 
tual administrative assistance through the 
exchange of information, with a view to dis- 
couraging tax evasion. 

As in the case of the convention with Can- 
ada, the convention with the United King- 
dom extends in its application, insofar as 
the United States is concerned, only to estate 
taxes imposed by the Federal Government, 
The imposition and collection of inheritance 
or estate taxes by States or Territories of the 
United States or by the District of Columbia 
are not restricted by the convention. As to 
the United Kingdom, the convention is ap- 
plicable to the estate duty but does not apply 
to United Kingdom legacy or succession 
duties. 

In the technical discussions which re- 
sulted in the formulation of the convention, 
consideration was given to the basic differ- 
ences between the American and British sys- 
tems of taxation affecting the settlement of 
estates. The two systems were found to be 
sufficiently comparable to make it possible for 
the taxing authorities of the two Govern- 
ments to reach a satisfactory understanding 
with respect to a number of important mat- 
ters of principle. 

The provisions of the convention are con- 
tained in 11 articles. The following explana- 
tions of the provisions may be useful (th 
word “convention,” unless otherwise indi- 
cated, is here used in reference to the con- 
vention with the United Kingdom): 

Article I specifies the taxes to which the 
convention applies. This is analogous to 
article I of the convention of 1944 with Can- 
ada. The taxes are the Federal estate tax 
imposed by the United States and the United 
Kingdom estate duty imposed in Great 
Britain 

Article II contains definitions of terms 
found in the convention. It corresponds, in 
general, to article XIII of the convention of 
1944 with Canada. 

Article III contains rules, for the purposes 
of the operation of the convention, relating 
to the situs of rights and interests forming 
part of an estate to which the convention 
may be applicable. This article corresponds 
in general to articles II, III, and IV of the 
convention of 1944 with Canada. The treat- 
ment is considerably different in a number 
of respects, but the object is essentially the 
same in that the provisions are designed 
mainly to establish a greater degree of uni- 
formity in administering the applicable reve- 
nue laws and to facilitate, upon a reasonable 
basis, the settlement of estates. 

Articles IV, V, and VI contain fundamental 
provisions relating to the bases upon which 
estate taxes shall be computed and upon 
which relief from double taxation shall be 
accorded. The plan which would be made 
effective by these provisions is consistent 
with the principles expressed in existing tax 
conventions of the Unitcd States. The pro- 
visions in articles IV, V, and VI are analogous 
to, but in some respects simpler than, pro- 
visions in article V and VI of the convention 
of 1944 with Canada, 
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cle VII contains provisions relating to section 813 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code of the United States or a United States cor- 
‘change of information, leading to ad- for inheritance and estate taxes paid to the poration) who is resident in the United 
ative cooperation in preventing fiscal States, Territories, or possessions of the United Kingdom for the purposes of United King- 
It corresponds to article VII of the States or to the District of Columbia. dom tax and not resident in the United States 
on of 1944 with Canada, except that Respectfully submitted for the purposes of United States tax. A 
ph (2) of article VII (containing cer- E. R. Srertinius, Jr corporation is to be regarded as resident 
iitions) of the convention with the 
igdom is analogous to paragraph 1 U 
XIII of the convention with Can- 






. } Tr c } j ts busi at 
{Enclosures: (1) Convention between the he United Kingdom if its business is man- 


ged ; I lle l he T t Kinedon 
nited States and the United Kingdom aged and contr led in the United All 
(h) The term “resident of the t 


signed April 16, 1945, relating to taxes on ; 
Ste s sean ny in vidu hr : 
; a income; (2) convention between the United ~*“ means any individual who is re 
rovisions of article VIII do not cor- states and the United Kingdom, signed April ¢mt in the United States for the pur} 





to any provisions of existing tax 16, 1945. relating to taxes on the estates of of 1 nited State tax and n esid i 
tions of the United States. Like arti- deceased persons. | the United Kingdom for the purposes « 
se A « } SUIS. | > f e _# of? 
XII of the income-tax convention with United Kingdom tax, and any United St 
United Kingdom, it lays the basis for , . corporation and any partnership created 
CONVENTION WITH GREAT ERITA:N AND NORTH- 





n of the convention to colonie = organized in or under the laws of the lt 
s territories, and certain other areas FRN IRELAND WITH REsPECT TO TAXES ON States, being a corpor: ( artn 
hich authority is exercised by the re- INCOME which is not resident in the United Ki 
Govenments. The statements which The Government of the United States of dom for the purposes of United Ki) 


been made heeinbefore concerning arti- America and the Government of the United tax 
II of the income-tax convention are Kinedom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- (i) The term “United Kingdom ente 











ble, in a general way, to article VIII land means an industrial or commercial ¢ 
e estate-tax convention. Desiring to conclude a Convention f¢ prise or undertaking carried on by a re é 
cle IX. which is to be considered in ivoidance of double taxation and the of the United Kinedom 
ietion with article VIII, represents a vention of fiscal evasion with respect to ( : m ‘ ! es entert r 
la proposed by the British authoritie on Income me me! a: 
rdance with British constitutional Have appointed for that purpose as their p 1 | re 
dure, with a view to making the con- Plenipotentiaries: of 
applicable in respect of Northern The Government of the United St one of 
a America: Cc erprise of 
icle X provides for ratification and pre- Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of t 
es that the convention shall come into State, and S - é 
n the date of the exchange of instru- The Government of the United Kingdom terprise, as the context requires 
of ratification, to be effective only (1) of Great Britain and Northern Ireland !) The term “permanent esti blishme 
estates of persons dying on or after The Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax when used with respect to an ente: 
date, and (2) at the option of the per- K. G., Ambassador Extreordinary and Pleni- one of the Contractine Parties mea 
representative, upon appropriate con- Ppotentiary in Washington ‘3 branch, management, factory or other fixt 
as to the estate of any person dying Who, having exhibited their respective ful plac é but d lot include 
hat date and after December 31, 1944 powers, found in good, and due orm, | \ the I is, and habitu 
provided in article XI that the con- greed as follows: exercises, a general authority to negotia 
shall remain in force not less thai ARTICLE I ind conclude contracts on behalf of su : 
but may be terminated at the end 1) The taxes which are e subiect of th enterpri ‘ Sas k of mercnana 
S-1 ear pe riod or at any time there- present Convention ar — sa ” : = ee are fi ; : oe : < : 
the giving of a notice for that pur- 1) In the United States of America: Th« ' ee ee n a ¢ - : ! ol : : - se 
either Government to the other Gov- Federal income taxes. including surtaxes and cting Parties shen no be deemed 1 » hs 
t, the termination to be effective as excess profits taxes (herei ter referred to 1 permanent e — sAmMen ane the — 
estates of persons dying on or after as United States tax) of the other Contracting Party merel; be 


j ] lines 
hess aeailngs in 





‘ to . » ‘ ‘ a - ‘7 > it ¢ rie on bu 
e specified in the notice, such date (b) In the United Kingdom of Great ee: Care aN I 
ot less ‘ ; ava after the nas . : om territory o uc! ther Contracting P< 
n le than 60 days after the da Britain and Northern Ireland: The income ue I f 1 othe 4 






































+ > . . , hy ? } } ? ida y Y a , yent 
a Tae <tuieae ac and the national defense contribution (here- a . ae tian ; 
to the estates of persons qd) on jnafter referred to as United Kingdom tax) ro oe a ee 
ter the sixtieth day after the date of 2) The present Convention shall al era ae Cs tes es cting Par- 
LCE : 1 es maintail n the "it f the othe 
' Sterlite ply to any other taxes of a ibstant ( Pa} ' oy i b e 
Che fundamental provisions of the conven- similar character imposed by either Cont? y = ; 
may be summarized as follows: it Partv subsequentl he date of zs € ‘ f 1e pul iS ods or n 
1) The uniform rules relating to the situs ture of the present Convention or by tl ! ( hall nn t of itself cor ite 
perty, as set forth in article III. The government of any te! ry to which tl aoe - o~ ae ; ; 
mination of situs with respect to cer- present Convention is € ded unt A _ thas. t ; oo a h: 
types of property is necessary for the XXII corpora Ab racting Party |! S 
oses of the convention, first, in order to ARTICLE IT age reand ; ! > a lena 
in the property that may be inc ( ‘ ‘ = a Ea ' : r Col a E ' 
tax computation if jurisdiction be based <5), Se ee ee oe a : ; is engaged in trede or business in the terrl- 
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nd, in order to ascertain the credit for ie a oe ee ea a (WES Se 3 ee 
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vided, namely, that the situs shall be a a oe Goa Vill, Ix an et the Um 
. “J = — — Great Eritain and 1 Ire € lda- K | } ceemed to be € é 
re the i suing corporation was creat d or ing the Channel Isl ! d tl of M de or business t United S 
7 a . sat grag eget ges a (c) The ti m territory S a e of th in any taxable year unless such resident 
.inga t L é mpi Co acting P i ind er ry ol ne nermane é i ne tuatea € 
rules now applicable in such cases. This other Contracting Part m 1 the Unite ra ‘ rhe ime | iple 
form rule is one of long standing in the States or the United Kingdom he conte om itane I t! 
nited States, but under the convention the requires TT) ys e < e of a re é 
United States relinquishes another and in- (d) The term “United States corporation” of the T od j 
ynsistent rule, namely, thai the situs of means a corporation, association or other li (3) In the application of the pr 
rporate stock is where the stock certifi entity created or organized in or under 1 h : “¢ akiieis | aie 
located, laws of the United Sta sveactine Partic y term not otherw 
2) The credit provisions, as set forth in e) The term “United Kingdom corpora- define hall. unless the context otherwise r« 
cle V, whereby the country of the de- tion” means any kind of juridical ull have the é , } has unc 
ient’s domicile, or the country of the de- created under the laws of the United King- the laws of that ¢ ractine Party rel 
dent’s cit hip in the case of the United dom to the tax whic] e é ct of 
tates, allows a credit against its tax f (f) The terms “corporation of one Con- present C 
e tax paid the other country with respect tracting Party” and “corporation of the oth¢ ; 
property which otherwise would be sub- Contracting Party” mea a United S 
cted to taxation by both countries. The corporation or a United Kingdom corporation I A United Kings L ¢ lyr 
authorized by the convention is sub- as the context requires be subjec » I $ f : pect 
d to and has no effect upen the credit (g) The term “resident of the United Kinz- of its ind t 


he Federal l tax ithorized by dom” means any persoa her than a citizen is ( n t in the 
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through a permanent estab- 
nt situated therein. If it is so en- 

red, United States tax may be imposed 
upon the entire income of such enterprise 
n the United States 


Unite d Stat 





(2) A United States enterprise shall not 
I ject to United Kingdom tax in respect 


industrial or commercial profits unless 
it i raged in trade or business in the 
{ es m through a permanent es- 
tablishment situated therein If it is so en- 

i,t Lz >dom tax may be imposed 
u t entire income of such enterprise 
f ! within the United Kingdom: 
Prov.ded that nothing in this paragraph shall 





ny p ions of the law of the United 

K om re ling the imposition of United 

I dom excess profits tax and national 

C contribution in ne < e « inter- 
( ed compal 

3) Where nterprise of one of the Con- 

t ig Parties is engaged in trade or busi- 

I n the territory of the other Contracting 

Par throu 41 permanent establishment 


n, there shall be attributed to 
it establishment the indus- 
commercial profits which it might 
be expected to derive if it were an independ- 


uch perm 











é ent rise engaged in the same or simi- 
lar ties unde > or Similar con- 
ait nd ¢ ing length with the 
enterprise Of which it is a permanent estab- 
lishment, and the profits so attributed shall, 


subject to the law of such other Contracting 
Party, be deemed to be income from sources 


Within the territory of such other Contract- 





(4) In determining the industrial or com 

1 profits from sources within the ter- 
ritory cf one of the Contracting Parties of 
an enterprise of the other Contracting Party, 











no profits shall be deemed to arise from the 
mere pur of goods or merchand 
Within the territory of the former Contract- 
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tracting Parties, by reason of its participa- 
tion in t manazel control or capital 
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(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
t III and IV of the present Convention 
profits which a citizen of the United States 
} } de in the United Kingdom or 





United States corporation derives from op- 
erating ships documented or aircraft reg- 
red under the laws of the United Sta 
shall be exempt from United Kingdom tax. 








(3) This Article shall be Geemed to hav 
supe ded. on and after the first day of 
Jant y, 194 as to s tax, and 
on and {t the 6t , 1945, as 
to United King } arrangements 
relating t ecip f shipping 
profits from 1n € veen tne 
Governme of th Ss and t 
Go men ! om by e€x- 
r ( N Ss 1924, No- 
\ » I nive 26, 1924. J l- 
i i ~ I ¢ y 13, 192 and March 
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16, 1925, which shall accordingly cease to 
have effect. 


ARTICLE VI 


(1) The rate of United States tax on divi- 
dends derived from a United States corpora- 
tion by a resident of the United Kingdom 
who is subject to United Kingdom tax on 
such dividends and not engaged in trade 
or business in the United States shall not 
exceed 15 percent: Provided that such rate 
of tax shail not exceed five percent if such 
resident is a corporation controlling, directly 
or indirectly, at least 95 percent of the entire 
voting power in the corporation paying the 
dividend, and not more than 25 percent of the 
gross income of such paying corporation 1s 
derived from interest and dividends, other 
than interest and dividends received from 
its own subsidiary corperations. Such re- 
cuctioa of the rate to five percent shall not 
apply if the relationship of the two corpora- 
tions has keen arranged or is maintained pri- 
marily with the intention of securing such 
reduced rate 

(2) Dividends derived from sources within 
the United Kingdom by an individual who is 
(a) a resident of the United States, (b) sub- 
ject to United States tax with respect to such 
dividends, and (c) not engaged in trade or 
business in the United Kingdom, shall be 
exempt from United Kingdom surtax. 

(3) Either of the Contracting Parties may 
terminate this Article by giving written notice 
of termination to the other Contracting 
Party, throuch diplomatic channels, on or 
before the thirtieth day of June in any year 
after the year 1945, and in such event para- 
graph (1) hereof shall cease to be effective as 
to United States tax on and after the first 
day of January, and paragraph (2) hereof 
shall cease to be effective as to United King- 
dom tax on and after the 6th day of April, 
in the year next foliowing that in which such 
notice is given 

ARTICLE VII 

(1) Interest (on bonds, securities, notes, 
debentures, or on any other form of indebted- 
ness) derived from sources within the United 
States by a resident of the United Kingdom 
who is subject to United Kingdom tax on 
such interest and not engaged in trade or 
business in the United States, shall be ex- 
empt from United States tax; but such ex- 
emption shall not apply to such interest paid 
by a United States corporation to a corpora- 
tion resident in the United Kingdom con- 
trolling, directly or indirectly, more than 50 
percent of the entire voting power in the 
paying corporation, 

(2) Interest (on bonds, securities, notes, 
debentures, or on any other form of indebted- 
ness) derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom by a resident of the United States 
who is subject to United States tax on such 
interest and not engaged in trade or business 
in the United Kingdom, shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom tax; but such exemption 
shall not apply to such interest paid by a cor- 
ration resident in the United Kingdom 
to a United States corporation controlling, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than 50 percent of 
he entire voting power in the paying cor- 








poration 
ARTICLE VIII 

(1) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the priv- 
ileze of using, copyrights, patents, designs, 

et processes and formulae, trade-marks, 
and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United States by a resi- 
dent of the United Kingdom who is subject 
to United Kingdom tax on such royalties or 
other amounts and not engaged in trade or 
business in the United States, shall be ex- 
empt from United States tax. 

(2) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the priv- 
copyrights, patents, designs, 
ses and formulae, trade-marks, 








ilege of using 


secret proc 
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and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United Kingdom py 
resicent of the United States who is sub 
to United States tax on such royalties 0; 
other amounts and not engaged in trade ; 
business in the United Kingdom, sha]! 
exempt from United Kingdom tax. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article 
term “royalties” shall be deemed to inc 
rentals in respect of motion picture f 


a 


e 

ilm 
ARTICLE IX 

(1) The rate of United States tax on y 


ties in respect of the operation cf mine 
quarries or of other extraction of natura] 
resources, and on rentals from real prop 
or from an interest in such property, deriy 
from sources within the United States b 
resident of the United Kingdom who is s 
ject to United Kingdom tax with respect 
such royalties or rentals and not en 

in trade or business in the United Sta 
shall not exceed 15 percent: Provided 
any such resident may elect for any tax: 
year to be subject to United States tax 
if such resident were engaged in trade 
business in the United States. 

(2) Royalties in respect of the operati 
of mines or quarries or of other extraction 
natural resources, and rentals from rr 
property or from an interest in such propert 
derived from sources within the Uni 
Kingdom by an individual who is (a) a rx 
dent of the United States, (b) subject 
United States tax with respect to such roy: 
ties and rentals, and (c) not engaged in tra 
or business in the United Kingdom, shal] 





et: 


exempt from United Kingdom surtax. 
ARTICLE X 

(1) Any salary, wage, similar remune: 
tion, or pension, paid by the Government 
the United States to an individual (oth 
than a British subject who is not al 
citizen of the United States) in respect 
services rendered to the United States in t 
discharge of governmental functions, s! 
be exempt from United Kingdom tax. 

(2) Any salary, wage, similar remunerat ii 
or pension, paid by the Government of t 
United Kingdom to an individual (other th 
a citizen of the United States who is not : 
a British subject) in respect of services ren- 
dered to the United Kingdom in the discharge 
of governmental functions, shall be exen 
from United States tax. 

(3) The provisions of this Article shal! 
apply to payments in respect of services ren- 
dered in connection with any trade or bu 
ness carried on by either of the Contracti 
Parties for purposes of rrofit. 

ARTICLE XI 

(1) An individual who is a resident of 
United Kingdom shall be exempt from Unite 
States tax upon compensation for person 
(including professional) services performed 
during the taxable year within the United 
States if (a) he is present witMin the United 

tates for a period or periods not exceedil 
in the aggregate 183 days during such tux- 
able year, and (b) such services are per- 
formed for or on behalf of a person resident 
in the United Kingdom. 

(2) An individual who is a resident of the 
United States shall be exempt from United. 
Kingdom tax upon profits, emoluments 0! 
other remuneration in respect of personal 
(including professional) services performed 
within the United Kingdom in any year ol! 
assessment if (a) he is present within the 
United Kingdom for a period or periods not 
exceeding in the aggregate 183 days during 
that year, and (b) such services are per- 
formed for or on behalf of a person resident 
in the United States. 

(3) The provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to the compensation, profits, emolu- 
ments or other remuneration of public enter- 
tainers such as stage, motion picture or radio 


artists, musicians and athletes. 
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ARTICLE XII corporation, remaining unpaid on the date of (2) As used in this Article, the term 
ny pension (other than a pension to signature of the present Convention, may be “taxation authorities” means, in the case of 
Article X applies), and any life an- adjusted on a basis satisfactory to the United the United States, the Commissioner of In- 
erived from sources within the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue: ternal Revenue or his authorized representa- 
by an individual who is a resident of Provided that the amount to be paid in settle- tive; in the case of the United Kingdom, the 
ited Kingdom shall be exempt from ment of such liability shall not exceed the Commissioners of Inland Revenue or their 
States tax. amount of the liability which would have authorized representative; and, in the case 
Any pension (other than a pension to been determined if of any territory to which the present Conven- 
article X applies), and any life an- (a) the United States Revenue Act of 1936 tion is extended under Article XXII, the com- 
ierived from sources within the United (except in the case of a United Kingdom cor- petent authority for the administration 
m by an individual who is a resident poration in which more than 50 percent of such territory of the taxes to which the pre: 
United States shall be exempt from ‘the entire voting power was controlled, di- ent Convention applies. 

pate ape rectly or indirectly, throughout the latter 

cingoom Sse. ' half of the taxable year, by citizens or resi- mesreyptoadinsn 
The term “life annuity” means a stated anaie of the United States) and ani (1) The nationals of one of the Contr: 
yable periodically at stated times, (b ‘ticles XV and XVI of the present ing Parties shall not, while resident in the 
ife or during a specified or ascertain- E 2) Articles XV and XVI of the presen pd Se ee ng dn a in 

; Convention, erritory of the other Contracting Party, be 

eS — “ eee bee had been in effect for such year. If the tax- subjected therein to other or more burden- 
ea a a ee payer was not, within the meaning of such a oe cman ote ‘the nationals of sucl 
: sRTICLE XTT Revenue Act, engaged in trade or business in Other Contracting Party resident in 
, : the United States and had no office or place territory. 
Subject to section 131 of the United of pusiness therein during the taxable year, (2) The term “nationals” as used in thi 
Internal Revenue Code as in effect tne amount of interest and penalties shall Article means 
ie first day of January, 1945, United not exceed 50 percent of the amount of the (a) in relation to the United Kingdom, all 
mm tax shall be allowed as a credit tax with respect to which such interest and British subjects and British protected per- 
United States tax. For this purpose, penalties have been computed. sons, from the United Kingdom or any ter- 
ecipient of a dividend paid by a corpo- (2) The United States income tax unpaid ritory with respect to which the count eae 
which is a resident of the United on the date of signature of the present Con- vention is applicable by reason of extensii 
m shall be deemed to have paid the vention for any taxable year beginning after made by the United Kingdom under Articl: ’ 
ed Kingdom Income tax appropriate to the thirty-first day of December 1935 and XXII; and 
dividend if such recipient elects to in- rior to the first day of January 1945 in the (b) in relation to the United States, United 


in his gross income for the purposes 
ited States tax the amount of such 
d Kingdom income tax. 

Subject to such provisions (which shall 
iffect the general principle hereof) as 
be enacted in the United Kingdom, 


case of an individual (other than a citizen of States citizens, and all persons under the 
the United States) resident of the United protection of the United States, from the 
Kingdom, or in the case of any United King- United States or any territory to which the 
dom corporation shall be determined as if present Convention is applicable by reason 
the provisions of Articles XV and XVI of the of extension made by the United States unde: 
present Convention had been in effect for Article XXII; 


ee vas — sn pay nt aaa such taxable year. and includes all legal persons, partnerships 
a eee eee | m nivec — (3) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this and associations deriving their status as such 
ye allowed as a Credit against any article shall not apply— trom, or created or organized under, the laws 


ted Kingdom tax payable in respect of 


; : (a) unles>; the taxpayer files with the Com- in force in any territory of the Contracting 
income, Where such income is an ordi- 


missioner of Internal Revenue on or before Parties to which the present Convention ap- 





dividend paid by a United States corpo- the thirty-first day of December 1947 a re- plies. 
n, such credit shall take into account (in quest that such tax lial ility be so adjusted (3) In this Article the word “taxes” means 
tion to any United States income tax de- and furnishes such information as the Com- taxes of everv kind or description, whether: 
cted from OF imposed om such dividend) missioner may require, or national, Federal, state provincial or muni- 
e United States income tax imposed on (b) in any case in which the Commissioner cipal 7 
corporation in respect of its profits, is satisfied that any deficiency in tax is due to , ARTICLE XXII 
where it is a dividend paid on partici- fraud with intent to evade the tax. étae epee elie ie 
ng preference shares and representing (1) Either of the Contracting Parties maj 
a dividend st the fixed rate to which ARTICLE XVIII at the time of exchange of instruments of 
hares are entitled and an additional A professor or teacher from the territory ratification or thereafter while the present 


ticipation in profits, such tax on profits of one of the Contracting Parties who visits Convention continues in force, by a written 
likewise be taken into account in sQ the territory of the other Contracting Party notification of extension given to the other 


the dividend exceeds such fixed rate. for the purpose of teaching, for a period not Contracting Party through diplomatic chan- 

}) For the purposes of this Article, com- exceeding two years, at a university, college, els, declare its desire that the operation of 
ation, profits, emoluments and other re- _ school or other educational institution in the the present Convention shall extend to all 
ineration for personal (including profes- territory of such other Contracting Party ©F any of its colonies, overseas territories, 
nal) services shall be deemed to be income _ shall be exempted by such other Contracting Protectorates, or territories in respect of 
m sources within the territory of the Con- Party from tax on his remuneration for such which it exercises a mandate, which impose 
cting Party where such services are per- teaching for such period amen substantially siuniiar im character tc 
med. those which are the subject of the present 
ARTICLE XIV ARTICLE XIX Convention. The present Convention shall 


A student or business apprentice from the apply to the territory or territories named 
territory of one of the Contracting Parties in such notification on the date or dates 
who is receiving full-time education or train- specified in the notification (not being less 
ing in the territory of the other Contracting than sixty days from the date of the noti- 
Party shall be exempted by such other Con- fication) or, if no date is specified in respect 
tracting Party from tax on payments made of any such territory, on the sixtieth day 
to him by persons within the territory of the after the date of such notification, unles 
former Contracting Party for the purposes of prior to the date on which the Convention 
his maintenance, education, or training. would otherwise become applicable to a par- 
ticular territory, the Contracting Party to 


\ resident of the United Kingdom not en- 

ed in trade or business in the United 

tes shall be exempt from United States 

x on gains from the sale or exchange of 
pital assets 

ARTICLE XV 

Dividends and interest paid on or after 

first day of January 1945 by a United 

Kingdom corporation shall be exempt from 


nited States tax except where the recipient eee whom notification is given shall have in- 
citizen of or a resident of the United (1) The taxation authorities of the Con- formed the other Contracting Party in writ- 
tes or a United States corporation. tracting Parties shall exchange such infor- ing through diplomatic channels that it does 

ARTICLE XVI mation (being information available under ot accept such notification as to that ter- 
A United Kingdom corporation shall be — —— oe —— = _ cio wong ritory. In the absence of “pes tyre ges 
empt from United States tax on its accu- Ing Parties) as is necessary for carrying ou the present Convention shall not apply to 
ulated or undistributed earnings ation the provisions of the present Convention Or any such territory. 

Sa a ae > Pee for the prevention of fraud or the adminis- 9 any ‘ -_ a 
ome or surplus, if individuals who are resi- shah ee eee (2) At any time after the expiration of one 
nts of the United Kingdom control, direct- tration of statutory provisions ‘gains legal year from the entry into force of an extension 
or indirectly, throughout the last half of avoidance in relation to the taxes which are under paragraph (1) of this Article, either 


the subject of the present Convention. Any of the Contracting Parties may, by written 
information so exchanged shall be treated as notice of termination given to the other Con- 
secret and shall not be disclosed to any per- tracting Party through diplomatic channel 


e taxable year, more than 50 percent of the 
ire voting power in such corporation. 





ARTICLE XVII son other than those concerned with the terminate the application of the present Con- 

1) The United States income tax liability assessment and collection of the taxes which vention to any territory to which it has been 

r any taxable year beginning prior to Jan- are the subject of the present Convention. extended under paragraph (1), and in such 
uary 1, 1936 of any individual (other than a No information shall be exchanged which event the present Convention shall cease 1 





zen of the United States) resident in the would disclose any trade secret or trade ipply, six months after the date of such no- 
ed Kingdom, or of any United Kingdom process, ce, to the territ or territories named 
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therein, but without affecting its continued 
application to the United States, the United 
Kingdom or to any other territory to which 
it has been extended under paragraph (1) 
hereof. 

(3) In the application of the present Con- 
vention in relation to any territory to which 
it is extended by notification by the United 
States or the United Kingdom references to 
the “United States” or, as the case may be, 
the “United Kingdom” shall be construed as 
references to that territory. 

(4) The termination in respect of the 
TInited States or the United Kingdom of the 
present Convention under Article XXIV or 
of Article VI shall, unless otherwise expressly 
agreed by both Contracting Parties, terminate 
the application of the present Convention or, 
as the case may be, that Article to any ter- 
ritory to which the Convention has been ex- 
tended by the United States or the United 
Kingdom 

(5) The provisions of the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article shall apply to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man as if 
they were colonies of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
Sible. 

(2) Upon exchange of ratifications, the 
present Convention shall have effect 

(a) as respects United States tax, for the 
taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of January 1945; 

(b) (i) as respects United Kingdom income 
tax, for the year of assessment beginnisg on 
the 6th day of April 1945 and subsequent 
years; (ii) as respects United Kingdom sur- 
tax, for the year of assessment beginning on 
the 6th day of April 1944 and subsequent 
years; and (iii) as respects United Kingdom 
excess profits tax and national defence con- 
tribution, for any chargeable accounting 
period beginning on or after the first day 
of April 1945 and for the unexpired portion 
of any chargeable accounting period current 
at that date. 

ARTICLE XXIV 

(1) The present Convention shall continue 
in effect indefinitely but either of the Con- 
tracting Parties may, on or before the 30th 
day of June in any year after the year 1946, 
give to the other Contracting Party, through 
diplomatic channels, notice of termination 
and, in such event, the present Convention 
shall cease to be effective 

(a) aS respects United States tax, for the 
taxable years beginning on or after the first 
day of January in the year next following 
that in which such notice is given; 

(b) (i) as respects United Kingdom in- 
come tax, for any year of assessment be- 
pinning on or after the 6th day of April in 
the year next following that in which such 
notice is given; (ii) as respects United King- 
dom surtax, for any year of assessment be- 
ginning on or after the 6th day of April 
in the year in which such notice is given; 
and (iii) as respects United Kingdom ex- 
cess profits tax and national defense con- 
tribution, for any chargeable accounting 
period beginning or or after the first day of 
April in the year next following that in 
which such notice is given and for the un- 
expired portion of any chargeable account- 
ing pericd current at that date. 

(2) The termination of the present Con- 
vention or of any Article thereof shall not 
have the effect of reviving any treaty or 
arrangement abrogated by the present Con- 
vention or by treaties previously concluded 
between the Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, on the 
16th day of April, 1945. 
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For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
E. R. STETTINIvs, Jr. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
HALIFAX. 





EXeEcuTIVE E, SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION—CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND WITH RESPECT TO 
TAXES ON ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, 

Desiring to conclude a convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on the estate of deceased persons, 

Have appointed for that purpose as their 
respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
State, and 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, 
K. G., Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary in Washington, 

Who, having exhibited their respective full 
powers, found in gocd and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


(1) The taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention are: 

(a) In the United States of America, the 
Federal estate tax, and 

(b) In the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, the estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain. 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to any other taxes of a substantially 
similar character imposed by either Con- 
tracting Party subsequently to the date of 
signature of the present Convention or by 
the government of any territory to which 
the present Convention applies under Ar- 
ticle VIII or Article IX. 


ARTICLE II 


(1) In the present Convention, unless the 

ontext otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States, the 
Territories of Alaska and of Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Great Britain” means Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland, and does not in- 
clude the Channel Islands or the Isle of 
Man. 

(c) The term “territory” when used in 
relation to one or the other Contracting 
Party means the Untied States or Great 
Britain, as the context requires. 

(ad) The term “tax” means the estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain or the United 
States Federal estate tax, as the context re- 
quires. 

(2) In the application of the provisions of 
the present Convention by one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, any term not otherwise de- 
fined shall, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, have the meaning which it has under 
the laws of that Contracting Party relat- 
ing to the taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention. 


ARTICLE Ill 


(1) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, the question whether a decedent 
was domiciled in any part of the territory 
of one of the Contracting Parties at the 
time of his death shall be determined in 
accordance with the law in force in that 
territory. 

(2) Where a person dies domiciled in any 
part of the territory of one Contracting 
Party, the situs of any of the following rights 
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or interest, legal or equitable, which fo; 
the purposes of tax form part of the estate 
of such person or pass on his death, shal 
for the purposes of the imposition of tax 
and for the purposes of the credit to be 
allowed under Article V, be determined ex- 
clusively in accordance with the followino 
rules, but in cases not within such rules 
the situs of such rights and interests Shall 
be determined for those purposes in acc; rd- 
ance with the law relating to tax in force 
in the territory of the other Contracti) 
Party. 

(a) Rights or interest (otherwise than by 
way of security) in or over immovable prop- 
erty shall be deemed to be situated at t! 
place where such property is located: 

(b) Rights or interest (otherwise than by 
way of security) in or over tangible movable 
property, other than such property for which 
specific provision is hereinafter made, and in 
or over bank or currency notes, other forms 
of currency recognized as legal tender in the 
place of issue, negotiable bills of exchange 
and negotiable promissory notes, shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place where 
such property, notes, currency or documents 
are located at the time of death, or, if in 
transitu at the place of destination; 

(c) Debts, secured or unsecured, other 
than the forms of indebtedness for which 
specific provision is made herein, shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place where the 
decedent was domiciled at the time of death: 

(d) Shares or stock in a corporation other 
than a municipal or governmental corpora- 
tion (including shares or stock held by a 
nominee where the beneficial ownership is 
evidenced by scrip certificates or otherwise) 
shall be deemed to be situated at the place in 
or under the laws of which such corporation 
was created or organized; 

(e) Monies payable under a policy of as- 
surance or insurance on the life of the de- 
cedent shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place where the decedent was domiciled at 
the time of death; 

(f) Ships and aircraft and shares thereof 
shall be deemed to be situated at the place 
of registration or documentation of the ship 
or aircraft; 

(g) Goodwill as a trade, business or profes- 
sional asset shall be deemed to be situated 
at the place where the trade, business or 
profession to which it pertains is carried on; 

(h) Patents, trademarks and designs shall 
be deemed to be situated at the place where 
they are registered; 

(i) Copyright, franchises, and rights or li- 
censes to use any copyrighted material, pat- 
ent, trademark or design shall be deemed ‘o 
be situated at the place where the rights aris- 
ing therefrom are exercisable; 

(j) Rights or causes of action ex delicto 
surviving for the benefit of an estate of a 
decedent shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where such rights or causes of 
action arose; 

(k) Judgment debts shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the judgment is 
recorded; 

Provided that if, apart from this paragraph, 
tax would be imposed by one Contracting 
Party on any property which is situated in its 
territory and passes under a disposition not 
governed by its law, this paragraph shall not 
apply to such property unless, by reasor of its 
application or otherwise, tax is imposed or 
would but for some specific exemption be im- 
posed thereon by the other Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) In determining the amount on which 
tax is to be computed, permitted deduc- 
tions shall be allowed in accordance with 
the law in force in the territory in which 
the tax is imposed. 

(2) Where tax is imposed by one Contract- 
ing Party on the death of a person who at 
the time of his death was not domiciled in 


ie 
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f the territory of that Contracting 
was domiciled in some part of the 
of the other Contracting Party, no 
all be taken in determining the 
r rate of such tax of property situ- 
ide the former territory: Provided 
paragraph shall not apply as re- 
<x imposed— 
the United States in the case of 
i States citizen dying domiciled in 
of Great Britain; or 
Great Britain in the case of prop- 
ing under a disposition governed 
w of Great Britain. 
ARTICLE V 
Where one Contracting Party imposes 
eason of a decedent's being domiciled 
part of its territory or being its na- 
vat Party shall allow against so much 
x (as otherwise computed) as is 
ible to property situated in the ter- 
f the other Contracting Party, a credit 
‘feeding the amount of the tax so at- 
ble) equal to so much of the tax 
i in the territory of such other Party 
tributable to such property; but this 
ph shall not apply as respects any 
perty as is mentioned in paragraph 
is Article. 
( Where each Contracting Party imposes 
reason of a decedent’s being domiciled 
» part of its territory, each Party shall 
ainst so much of its tax (as other- 
nputed) as is attributable to property 
ituated, or is deemed under para- 
2) of Article III to be situated. 
in the territory of both Parties, or 
utside both territories, 
which bears the same proportion to 
unt of its tax so attributable or to 
unt of the other Party's tax attribu- 
) the same property, whichever is the 
s the former amount bears to the sum 
th amounts. 
For the purposes of this Article, the 
t of the tax of a Contracting Party 
utable to any property shall be ascer- 
1 after taking into account any credit, 
nee or relief, or any remission or re- 
of tax, othewise than in respect of 
ible in the territory of the other Con- 
ne Party or in any other country; and 
respect of property situated outside 
rritories of both Parties, a Contract- 
Party allows against its tax a credit for 
ible in the country where the prop- 
is situated, that credits shall be taken 
iccount in ascertaining, for the pur- 
s of paragraph (2) of this Article, the 
nt of the tax of that Party attributable 
e property. 





ARTICLE VI, 
Any claim for a credit or for a re- 
tax founded on the provisions of 
present Convention shall be made within 
irs from the date of the death of the 
lent in respect of whose estate the claim 
ide, or, in the case of a reversionary in- 
where payment of tax is deferred until 
after the date on which the interest 
into possession, within six years from 
date, 
) Any such refund shall be made with- 
payment of interest on the amount so 
inded. 





ARTICLE VII 
j 


(1) The taxation authorities of the Con- 
Parties shall exchange such infor- 

n (being information available under 

> respective taxation laws of the Contract- 
Parties) as is necessary for carrying out 
e provisions of the present Convention or 
the prevention of fraud or the adminis 
ion of statutory provisions against lega 
idance in relation to the taxes which ar 
€ subject of the present Convention. Any 
formation so exchanged shall be treated as 
ret and shall not be disclosed to any per- 
1 Other than those concerned with the 
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assessment and collection of the taxes which 
are the subject of the present Convention. 
No information shall be exchanged which 
would disclose any trade secret’ or trade 
process. 

(2) As used in this Article, the term “tex- 
ation authorities” means, in the case of the 
United States, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or his authorized representative; 
in the case of Great Britain, the Commission- 
ers of Inland Revenue or their authorized 
representative; and, in the case of any terri- 
tory to which the present Convention is ex- 
tended under Article VIII, the competent 
authority for the administration in such 
territory of the taxes to which the present 
Convention applies. 


ARTICLE VII 


(1) Either of the Contracting Part 
on the coming into force of the present 
Convention or at any time thereafter while 
it continues in force, by a written notifica- 
tion of extension given to the other Con- 
tracting Party through diplomat’~- channels, 
declare its desire that the operation of the 
present Convention shall extend to all or 
any of its colonies, overseas territories, pro- 
tectorates, or territories in respect of which 
it exercises a mandate, which impose taxes 
substantially similar in character to those 
which are the subject of the present Con- 
vention. The present Convention shall ap- 
ply to the territory or territories named in 
such notification as to the estates of persons 
dying on or after the date or dates specified 
in the notification (not being less thar sixty 
days from the date of the notification) or, if 
no date is specified in respect of any such 
territory, on or after the sixtieth day after 
the date of such notification, unless, prior 
to the date on which the Convention would 
otherwise become applicable to a particular 
territcry, the Contracting Party to whom 
notification is given shall have informed the 
other Contracting Party in writing throug. 
diplomatic channels that it does not accept 
such notification as to that territory. In the 
absence of such extension, the present Con- 
vention shall not apply to any such territory. 

(2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the entry into force of an exten- 
ion under paragraph (1) of Article, 
either of the Contracting Parties may, by 
written notice of termination given to the 
other Contracting Party through diplomatic 
channels, terminate the application of the 
present Convention to any territory to which 
it has been extended under paragraph (1), 
and in such event the present Convention 
shall cease to apply, as to the estates of per- 
sons dying on or after the date or dates (not 
being earlier than the sixtieth day after the 
date of such notice) specified in such notice, 
or, if no date is specified, on or after the 
sixtieth day after the date of such no ; 
to the territory or territories named therein, 
but without affecting its continu .pplica- 
tion to the United States, Gre: 
to any other territory to which it has been 
extended under paragraph (1) hereof. 

(3) In the application of the present Con- 

ention in relatio 











this 





n to any territory to which 
it is extended by the Unit 
United Kingdom, United 
States” or, as the case may be, “Great Brit- 
ain”, or to the territory of one (or of the 
other) Contracting Party, shall be construed 
as references to that territory. 

(4) The provisions of the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article shall 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man as if 
they were colonies of the United Ki 


od States or the 


references to “™ 


apply to the 


gdom. 
ARTICLE Ix 

The present Convention shal 
lation to estate duty imposed in Northern 
Ireland as it applies in relation to estate duty 
imposed in Great Britain, but 
arately terminable in resp 
Ireland by the same procedure as is laid down 
in paragraph (2) of Article VIII, 





9Q- 


WOVE 


ARTICLE X 
(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 
(2) The present 
into force on the date of exchan 
fications and shall be effective on 


Convention shall come 





(a) the estates of persons 
after such date; and 

(b) the estate of any person dying before 
such date and after the 31st day of December: 
1944, whose personal representative elects, 
such manner as may be prescr 





provisior of 


» such estate. 


the present Cor 
applied t : 
ARTICLE XI 

(1) The present Convention shall remain 
in force for not less than three years after 
the date of its coming into force. 

(2) If not less than six months before the 
expiration of such period of € 
neither of the Contracting Parti shall have 
given to the other Contracting Party, through 


diplomatic ] written notice of its 


three vears, 





channels, 
intention to terminate the presen Conven- 
tion, the Convention shal! 
after such period of three years until eit! 

of the Contracting Parties shall have given 
written notice of such intention, in which 
event the 2sent Convention shall not be ef- 
fective as to the estates of persons dying on 
or after the date (not being earlier than the 
after the date of such notice) 


remain in force 








+ 


ixtieth day 


specified it 





n such notice, or, if no date 
recified, on or after the sixtieth day afte 


the date of such notice. 


IN WITNESS WHFREOF the above 


-mentioned 





Plenipotentaries have signed the prese: 
Convention and fixed thereto their 
seal 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, on the 


16th day of April, 1945 
For the Government of the United St 
of America: 
E. R. STErTINtvs, J1 





HALIFAX 
The PRESIDENT 
there be no further report 
the clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 
POSTMASTERS 


mpore. If 
s of committees 


pro tt 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
undry nominations of postmasters 
Mr. HILL. 
that the 


I ask unanimous consent 
postmaster nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 
he PRESIDENT pro temror 

out objection. the positm 
tions are confirmed en bloc 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
cut objection. the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 











Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stood a motion was to be made to urn 





or recess until Monday. 
[ That is corre< 
Mr. WHITE. Is the Senator in positi 
to tell us what will be before the Senat 
on Monday? 
Mr. HILL. 


I cannot tell the Senator. 


As he knows, the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs has reported a bill to pro- 


vide for the drafting of nurses for our 
armed forces. That 
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‘to bringing it up at an early date. Ican- 
not say at this time whether or not the 
bill will come up Monday. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 
Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess till 
12 o’clock noon on } Mond Ly next. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’cicck and 56 minutes : p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 30, 


1c 


1945, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Fxecutive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate Avril 26 (egislative day of 
April 16), 1943: : 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

W. Cliff Crump, Collinsville. 

Cscar P. Braswell, Delta. 

Arthur G. Finch, Red Bay. 

Samuel Henry Dailey, Tunnel Springs. 

CEORGIA 

Mattie K. Pollard, Appling 

Jeremiah B. Monk, Moultrie. 

Agnese R. Mundy, Rockmart. 

Isaac Y. Conger, Tifton. 

Urvie W. Busby, Villa Rica. 

KANSAS 

Mildred M. Beach, Elwood. 

Mary D. Haring, Latham. 

Willia 1m H. Guthrie, Jr., Leon. 

Paul Wayne Kirkpatrick, Marysville. 

Charles W. Horak, Munden. 

Vera M. Lapsley, Prescott. 


eo 


Ethel M. Gough, Sharon Springs. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Bessie D a an, Fayette. 

Wyatt W. Curtis, French Camp. 

Agnes E onion Mississippi City. 

Albert E. McGee, Wesson. 


NEW MEXICO 


Margaret G. Mellichampe, Monista. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
dy Bishop, Browns Summit. 


Lumber Bridge. 


Marlin Gra 


Willie E. McGoogan, 


Lucy A. Williamson, Turkey, 
OKLAHOMA 
Green B. Combs, Owasso. 


WISCONSIN 
Erwin E. Wiffler, Arcadia. 
Fdgar H. Setzkorn, Arpin. 
Alice A. McHugh, Holmen, 
John H. Irish, Laona. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Aprit 26, 1945 


"THURSDAY, 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was cred to o2 a or by the Speaker. 
Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 


of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 


byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

os 1 £1 s Benefactor, bestow- 
ing upon us blessings which cannot be 
numbered, \ humbly and penitently 
conte that 1 ‘ C a receiv- 
ing them with too litile gratitude and 
treasuri hem with oO little care. 

May we now in all sincerity and sim- 
pl y render unto Thee the tribute of 
a 2 > h tfelt praise, for Thou art 
the light of all that is true, the strength 
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of all that is good, and the glory of all 
that is beautiful. 

Reverently and gratefully we would 
remember those who are daily laboring 
for the provision of our needs and lay- 
ing down their very lives for the preser- 
vation of our freedoms. O merciful God, 
help us to see that we are guilty of the 
most debasing kind of sacrilege if we are 
careless and indifferent to their suffering 
and sacrifice. 

rant that the spirit of the Christ 
may break down all the barriers and 
purge away everything that separates 
and keeps apart the members of the 
family of nations. May that day be 
hastened when men everywhere shall 
live by that moral and spiritual law 
which fulfills itself in the fellowship of 
peace and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other de- 
partments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States under 
a Foreign Service for the United States uni- 
fied under the guidance of the Department of 
State; 

H.R.1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; and 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.534. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes. 


he message also announced that the 

Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
he concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.118. An act authorizing 
of the Interior to convey 
the Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; 

S. 225. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; 

S. 421. 


of certa 


the Secretary 
certain lands on 


An act 
n Ame 


to provide for the promotion 
‘an prisoners of war; 





S.496. An act to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel from 
one State to another; 

S. 497, An act to amend an act entitied 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” aperored 
June 1, 1838 (52 Stat. 609); 
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8.565. An act to extend the privil 
retirement to the judges of the District ¢ 
for the District of Alaska, the Distric 
of the United States for Puerto Rico. the 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, ang ; 
United States District Court for the Distpjc 
of the Canal Zone; = 

8.612. An act to amend the Nationa] 
fense Act, as amended, so as to eli; : 
provisions for retirement of wing comma), 
ers of the Air Corps; - 

S.655. An act amending the act of . 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the s; 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and ¢ 
— of the chairman, secretary, and 

terpreter of the Elamath Gener al Cc 


e of 


and ot her committees appoi nted 
Kiamath General Council, and official <¢ 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, an 
for other purposes; 

S.881. An act authori izing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor 
to William Mitchell; 

S.889. An act to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to stu. 
dents now or hereafter enrolled in the senjor 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Trainin 
Corps for military training received while 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, Marin 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a 
course of instruction in the Naval Res« 
Officers’ Training Corps; and 


S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
— Col. William Mitchell a commission ; 
a major general, United States Army 


*for other purposes. 


rve 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2603. An act making appropriat 
for the Departments of State, Justice, C 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal! Lo 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1946, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. McKELttar, Mr. Rt 
SELL, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. CONNALLY, M’. 
WHITE, Mr. BurTon, and Mr. BALL to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreein3 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. FR, 
1984) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending une 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes.’ 

The message also announced that t! 
Senate agrees to the amendments of t 
House to the amendments of the Sena 
numbered 60, 64, and 65 to the foregoi 
bill. 
RADIO ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TRU} 

CPENING SAN FRANCISCO SECURII 

CONFERENCE 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
ask unanimous consent 
House for 1 minute 
remarks the text of 


1 


made last night by Pre 





Speaker, 
to address th 
and to include in my 
the radio addre 

sident Truman. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

request of the gentleman from Mass- 

setts? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. McCormack addressed the House. 

marks appear in the Appendix. ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
inanimous consent to extend my own 
rks in two instances, in one to in- 

a letter from the Social Security 
d and in the other a letter from Mr, 
in Jones. 
ie SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
equest of the gentleman from Texas? 
here was no objection. 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inimous consent to extend my ow. re- 
ks in the Recorp and include a news- 
per article quoting a statement of the 
rney General of the United States. 
[he SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Loui- 


There was no objection. 
POST-WAR POLICY ON SYNTHETIC 
AMMONIA PLANTS 


LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nimous consent to address the House 
1 minute, to revise and extend my 
narks, and to have the same printed 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

[The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Loui- 
ere Was no objection. 

Mr. LarcaDE addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. J 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
vas given permission to extend his re- 
ks in the Recorp on the lifting of the 
order closing the gold mines on VE-day. 
Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
n to extend his remarks in the REcorpD 
i two instances; to include in one a poem 
icated to the late Franklin Delano 
evelt, and in the other a very in- 
resting article appearing in the Bos- 
n Post of April 22. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
ermission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution passed 
y a St. Louis labor organization. 

[TERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of MIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
ise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
he request of the gentlewoman from Ili- 
wD 

There was no objection. 
{Mrs, Dovuetas of Illinois 
the House. 
Appendix. ] 
GERMAN HORROR CAMP 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
isk unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
‘nd my remarks. 

Thc SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Price of Florida addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


addressed 
Her remarks appear in the 
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MRS. JOHN W. McCORMACK TO SPONSOR 
U.S. S. “SAIPAN” 


Mr.THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House, both Democrats and 
Republicans, are always glad to hear 
from the majority leader the Honorable 
JOHN McCormack. The people of Bos- 
ton and Washington read daily inter- 
views with him. The CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD carries his words to all parts of 
the country. But we never hear about 
Mrs. McCormack. Because there seems 
to be a publicity monopoly in that fam- 
ily, with your permission, I am going 
to break that monopoly by reading the 
following news release from the Navy 
Department: 

Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal has 
designated Mrs. John W. McCormack, wife 
of the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, majority floor leader in the 
United States House of Representatives, to 
christen the U.S. S. Saipan, a light aircraft 
carrier. 

The U. S. S. Saipan is tentatively sched- 
uled to be launched this summer at the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J. This is the first vessel so named. 

Mrs. McCormack, whose permanent home 
is in Dorchester, Mass., resides in Washington 
at the Hotel Washington, Fifteenth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
on the occasion of the installation of 
Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, coad- 
jutor bishop of Oklahoma, in Our Lady’s 
Cathedral, on January 10. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article from Look 
magazine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include portions of an ad- 
dress by Mr. Bedell Munro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
in Carnegie Hall, on April 19, by Mr. 
William B. Ziff. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address de- 
livered by Hon. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wiscon- 
sin memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to reconsider the proposed 
plans to draft all skilled farm help and 
skilled workers processing dairy products 


Ar. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain cor- 
respondence. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. K. E. Steinmeiz. 
of the Knoxville, Tenn., bar, and I ask 
that this be printed even though it may 
exceed the limit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
1eretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I isk 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, last nicht 
in his very commendable and worth- 
while radio address to the San Francisco 
Conference President Truman stated 
that in the world of tomorrow we wanted 
to so organize things that right would 
have might. In order for right to have 
the necessary might, it is essential the! 
the peoples of the world know what is 
right. 

To that end, on April 9, I introduced 
House Resolution 215, which would pu 
Congress on record in favor of an Inter- 
national Office of Education to bring into 
one central place a clearing house so that 
the ideals of the world could be analyzed, 
discussed, and crystallized, so that it can 
be easier and more possible for people 
throughout the world to know what is 
right. I hope the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will hold early hearing; 
on this legislation so that before the San 
Francisco Conference adjourns we can 
send word out there from this House 
that we are in favor of that kind of edu- 
cational stimulus. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
address the House for 39 minutes in ex- 
planation and support of my proposal— 
House Resolution 215—to create an In- 
ternational Office of Education. 
ADEQUATE TRAINING FOR BOYS UNDER 19 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday an amendment was adopted in 
the legislative body at the other end of 
the Capitol to provide that boys inducted 
into the armed forces under 19 years of 
age shall have not less than | 
training before being taken into combat 


service. 


Is there objection to 
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‘I trust our conferees, as well as the 
men rship of the House, will approve 
th mendment. This provision should 
h been adopted when many of us tried 
to secure it ¢ n amendment to the draft 
la when it w considered several 
month A minimum of 6 months’ 
training is plenty short, but it will give 
our boys a little better chance and add 
some pro 1 against putting these 
young men in combat service with only 10 
or 12 \ training as has been done in 
at qd many < . It is not right nor 
fairtotl vy these youngsters into inten- 

with only a few weeks train- 
ir 

Congress has seen fit to call these boys 
into servics d Congress should see they 
are given a little more time and have 
adequate training before they are sub- 
mitted to the hazards of machine-gun 
fire 
RECRUITING OF WAC'S AS TECHNICIANS 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Sneaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
addrt the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a statement regarding the prompt 
recruiting of WAC’s as technicians in 
hosvitals all over the country and re- 
carding their recruiting program for the 
future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speake r, the WAC’s were supposed to 
recruit 20,000 women as technicians in 
the Army hospitals. I want the Mem- 
bers of the House to know, if they do not 
know it already, that they secured their 
quota of 20,000 1 month ahead of time, 


showing the very fine spirt of the women 
in going into that very much needed 
hospital work and the effectiveness of 


C’s rec 
ollowing is a release gotten out 
Public Relations of the 


the W4 


nitinge 
ruiving. 


by the 1 of 
War Department: 


The Army has completed its February-to- 
M recruiting program for Women’s Army 
Cor} l tal technicians almost a full 
month ahead of schedule, the War Depart- 
ment yunced today. 

rT} f quota, plus an addi- 
t é authorized in March for 
expanding Army Medical Department needs, 
has b m Virt ly all women enlisted 
in the WAC nee February 1 have chosen 

d have met the requirements for hospital 


the successful completion 
of t WAC }! program, the War De- 
i the fact that it would 





} ue the recruitment and 
nistrative and technical 
Vv In order that they may be 
1 ‘a itly under hanging condi- 
I ver, all recruiting after May 1 will 

ment 
( me recruiting means that 
will be 


s in the Army 
t] is of the clas- 
the training center 


he service as they arise. 
v ( fied ¢ rding to her skills 
} f V r branch of 
ti A } t she may be 
i 
\ ¢ ed to ¢ tinue 
} f ni ive and 
l bu 1 numbe v 
» Lime \ y 
l C f ny 


Growing requirements for ecmtnistrs tive 
and technical — sonnel necessitate the 
of all Women’s Army Co rps recruiting 
stations with Regular “Un ited States Army re- 
cruiting offices, so that a large portion of the 
Army’s recruiting personnel may be made 
available for assignment elsewhere in the 
service. The mergers will take place on or 
scon after May 1. 

Hence, the Army will 7 > faced with the job 
of obtaining large nun s of W. AC recruits, 
but with a reduced re ai ng staff and with 
recruiting offices located only in major cities. 
To facilitate the enlistment of women, how- 


merger 











ever, at least one WAC officer and two en- 
listed women will be assigned to each of the 
United §S es Army recruiting offices 
The recruiting program for hospital tech- 
nicians has been the most successful so far 
cor r the Women’s Army Corps. 
Gener the Army George C. Marshall, 
lief of Staff, United States Army, called 


support to the all-States recruiting effort, 

hen mounting casualty lists underscored the 
urgency of the Army’s need for trained hos- 
pital personnel. Their response to his ap- 
peal was immediate and unanimous. 

In addition to the Governors, the program 
had the united support of the American Red 
Cross, Office of War Information, War Ad- 
vertising Council, national and local adver- 
tisers, and all advertising media. 

In point of time, numbers and qualifica- 
tions required, the resultant campaign has 
becn one of the most successful recruiting ef- 
forts conducted so far in this war for a single 
specific type of Army personnel. Completion 
of the program in slightly over 2 months is 
an even more significant achievement, in that 
qualifications for enlistment are necessarily 
high for personnel which must be given tech- 
nical training in a short period of time. 


XERMAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recent reports from Europe in- 
dicate that the leaders of Nazi Germany 
already commenced to carry out 
threats previously made against the mil- 
lion or so Hebrews still in Axis terri- 
tory and, as has always happened in the 
past, once this vengeful spirit is aroused 
it does not stop with the original vic- 
ims. ; 

We may discount 


Cl 

upon the Governors in January to lend their 
s 

v 


has 


the announced in- 
tention of Hitler and Himmler to murder 
‘very Jew still in their hands as so much 
bluster, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that this policy is actually being carried 
but in many of the areas into which our 
armies are now penetrating, and the 
murderous guards who have been turned 
loose on the Jews have felt free, as usual, 
to give the same treatment to people of 
other races who are in their power. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
KErAUVER] and I have introduced what 
are essentially similar resolutions which, 
if adopted, would place this House on 
record as not only condemning these 
sadistic acts, but as also promising retri- 
bution upon those responsible for the 
ee of the orders under which the 

cecutioners have been acting. 

“Our resolutions suggest specific meas- 
ures which may serve to avert further 
tragedies. 

I urge the immediate adopti: 
resolution not because I think it 


ym of my 
will 
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deter the handful of criminals who } 


have 


led the German Nation into disaster. | 


ut 
because I believe that fear of the ce; _ 
quences which result from their acts , I] 
lead the rank and file of the Germany 


Army to refuse to carry out further ; 
ders for mass murders of the help| 
human beings of all races still in teryj 
tories that are controlled by the Nazis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and \ 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and to include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
mission to extend his remarks and 

-lude an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend hie re« 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 

and include an article by Hon. Robert G. 
Simmons, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska. 


Ss 


In- 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOt 
Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the di 


position of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of other special] 
orders today I may address the one fi 
5 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include therein a newspa- 
per article. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter from the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, together with 
a resolution by the board of directors of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerc: 
and also a letter from the Maryland 
Citizens Committte for Democracy, of 
Baltimore, and an editorial from the 
Baltimore newspaper, the Guide. 

PF. &. P. ©. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hou 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral days the Committee on Rules ha 
considered the bill brought out by the 
Committee on Labor, to establish an F. E 
P. C. Now, there will be a fuss and a 
fight over that bill when it gets to the 
floor, and while I always abhor troubl 
and controversy and will do everything 
I can to avoid it, when it is inevitable 
I like to have it come quickly and get il 
over. Some of us want to go home this 
summer or fall and hear what the people 
think we should do as their representa- 
tives. Instead of delaying all this legis- 
lation which is controversial until the 
latter part of June, July, August, or Sep- 
tember, and then holding night sessions, 
hurrying it through without adequate 
consideration, I wish the Committee on 
Rules, if I may be permitted to venture so 
far as to offer a suggestion, and it is only 
bv way of a suggestion, that the member's 
of that committee either bury that F. E. 


[ 
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bring it out and let us decide 
: want to do about it. 

SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
, from Michigan has expired. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HILL asked and was given permis- 

extend his remarks in the Ap- 
- of the REcorD and include a reso- 
yassed by the Colorado State As- 


I l 


t 


GILLIE asked and was given per- 
n to revise and extend his remarks 
clude therein a resolution. 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
-er, I move that the House resolve 
into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 
making appropriations for the De- 
ent of the Interior for the fiscal 
1946, and for other purposes; and 
ng that motion, I ask unanimous 
nt that general debate continue for 

to exceed 3 hours, the time to be 
divided between the gentleman 
Ohio | Mr. Jones] and myself. 

SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
juest of the gentleman from Ok- 

a? 

ere was no objection. 

e SPEAKER. The question is on the 

offered by the gentleman from 
homa. 

e motion was agreed to. 

ordingly the House resolved itself 

the Committee of the Whole House 

state of the Union for the further 
ration of the bill H. R. 3024, with 
Cooper in the chair. 
Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
irman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
in from West Virginia |[Mr. Ran- 

PH 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
before us today, calling for the ap- 
priation of $6,000,000 for synthetic 

; development is inadequate to carry 

the full program authorized by the 

nthetic Liquid Fuels Act. The act, 
ic Law 280, passed by the House and 
ite a year and a half ago, authorized 
nditures for the synthetic fuels pro- 
ram of $30,000,000, an amount which 
| experts agree was the very minimum 
th which this vital work could be ac- 
mplished. Five million of this sum has 
idy been appropriated. 

[ can readily understand and sympa- 

with the desires of the subcommit- 

0 economize, and in general I am in 
lavor of disallowing broad increases in 
ppropriations over previous’ years. 
However, in my opinion, the synthetic 
juid fuels program presents a special 
I am convinced that any tem- 
rary curtailment of funds would be 
e economy which ultimately will cost 
taxpayers more money and might 
lay results for years. I believe that the 
t interests of the people and the Gov- 
nment will be served by appropriating 
the fiscal year 1946 the full amount 
remaining to be appropriated, with any 
unexpended balances remaining avail- 
able over a 3-year period. 

The Synthetic Liquid 

quires that 


f 


Fuels Act re- 


the program be completed 





within 5 years of its enactment. The 
Congress, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY, Wisely limited the pe- 
riod of experimentation, construction, 
and operation of the authorized plants 
to a definite period to prevent long- 
drawn out work, with small continuing 
appropriations, that might seriously de- 
lay and postpone the answers the Nation 
wants. Having limited the time and hav- 
ing limited the total expenditures, there 
is no reason why the money should be 
doled out in driblets and thus make it 
impossible for the Bureau of Mines to 
plan its program effectively. 

During the current fiscal year, with 
the initial $5,000,000 appropriated the 
Bureau of Mines has set up its synthetic 
fuels organization, hired personnel, in- 
itiated construction of experimental and 
testing laboratories, tested coals and 
other materials, selected a site for the oil 
shale demonstration plant, and laid 
plans for the construction of the other 
demonstration plants. 

The construction of these larger scale 
demonstration plants for the production 
of liquid fuels from coal, lignites, oil 
shales, and other materials by the gas 
synthesis process and the hydrogenation 
process requires the purchase of 
and the letting of contracts for the fabri- 
cation and erection of such plants. Only 
this phase of the work, together with the 
opening and initial operation of the oil 
shale mine, and related research and de- 
velopment work during 1946, is estimated 


sites 


by the Bureau of Mines to cost about 
$13,000,000. The operation of these 
plants, including the mining and the 


purchase of the necessary raw materials, 


will require cidditional funds over the 
remaining period of time. Simultane- 


ously, the Bureau must conduct related 
research, and refine and test the prod- 
ucts of the demonstration plants, in 
order to provide the correct answers to 
this question of synthetic fuels. 


ESTIMATED DISCOVERIES FALL SHORT 


The Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act was 
adopted when the Nation’s natural 
petroleum supply was suffering from the 
terrific drains caused by the war. Since 
then the basic situation has not altered. 
Possessing only about a third of 
world’s Known petroleum reserves, this 
country is still supplying almost two- 
thirds of the needs. Our reserves con- 
tinue to be drained. We are drilling 
more wells than we ever have drilled, 
but the net additions of new discoveries 
is not equal to the withdrawals of oil. 
In 1944 petroleum production rose to 
1,700,000,600 barrels while the estimated 
discoveries in new fields were only 500,- 
000,000 barrels. We are, in effect, still 
drawing on our limited supply. To meet 
current demands we are producing oil 
from some fields at rates which are ex- 
cessive and in the long run uneconomi- 
cal. There is hope that the situation wil 
change soon, and that the Nation will 
not have to indulge in these necessarily 
wasteful practices to keep our ships, 
planes, and tanks in motion. Neverthe- 
less, there is little likelihood that the de- 
mands will decrease to the extent that 
we shall not have to provide vast quan- 
tities of petroleum. The present proved 
petroleum reserves of 20,500,000,000 bar- 
rels would last about 12 years at the 


the 
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present high rate of consumption. 
Shortages, however, would appear long 
before the total reserves are exhausted 
because it will require about 40 to 50 years 
to withdraw all this oil. I would not de- 
sire to see our natural reserves dwindle 
to the point where we may have to hoard 
each barrel and come to regard ourselves 
as a have-not nation with respect to this 
resource. It is to prevent such a situa- 
tion which would be a grave danger to 
national security, that I am anxious to 
learn as quickly as possible what efficient 
fuels we may expect to obtain from ou 
other plentiful resources, including an 
estimated supply of coal to last for 2,500 
years. 

The synthetic fuels program has ob- 
tained a reali boost as a result of ou 
Army’s victories in Europe. Following 
behind our troops in Germany are rep- 
resentatives of the Government who are 
visiting as many of the famous synth 
fuel planis of Germany as _ possible 
These scientists and engineers are study- 
ing what is left of the German plants; 
they are collecting records; 
operating personnel, and trying to ship 
back samples of the chemicals and 
formulas used by the Nazis. They have 
learned so far that our scientists over 
here are working on some improvements 
to the processes that may be superior to 
anything used by the Germans but on 
the other hand they expect to find som 
technical schemes used by the German 
that are more advanced than those 
known here. This is a fortunate oppor- 
tunity, for if the German methods are 
applicable to the raw materials of this 
country we shall be enabled to speed up 


interviewins 


our own program. The problems are 
tremendous because of the vast differ- 
ences in Germa. brown coals and our 
own raw materials, and the Germans 


have adapted the engines in their mili- 
tary vehicles to the products of their 
own plants whereas our engines are de- 
igned to operate on fuels derived from 
our natural petroleum. 


SUPERIOR DIESEL OILS CAN BE MADE 


We have learned that the Diesel oil 
produced synthetically in Germany art 
superior to the Diesel oils our Navy is 
using. The Bureau of Mines will pro 
duce these superior Diesel oils in the gas- 
synthesis demonstration plants that i 
plans to erect. It will supply the Nav: 
Department with the synthetic fuel 
needed in the research and development 
work of the Bureau of Ships. It wil 
provide information to private industry 
so that industry can proceed and produce 
these fuels commercially. 

When this program was initiated by 
the Congress it was clearly unde 
that the Government was not to ente: 
into competition with business; that 
was to do the experimentation and the 
demonstration work and as quickly 
possible bring the information to the 
private indusiry of this country which 
we all know can and will do the ma 
production and manufacturing job. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will t! 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my col- 
league from Ohio 

Mr. BREHM. I simply h to con- 


graiulace | i nia. logic of 






tood 
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his statement and to say that I agree 100 
percent with everything he has said. I 
know it is true from experience. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know he has given much study 
to this subject. 

The legislation authorizing the fuels 
program passed in the Senate without a 
lissenting vote. There was no roll call 
in the House of Representatives, and ap- 
proximately no more than 15 individuals 
registered their opposition. So this was 
an of Congress which was meant to be 
carried cut, the authorization of the 
$30,990,000 with $5.000.000 already ap- 
propriated and now the additional $25,- 
002.000 needed to be used. 

This program is vital to the future se- 
curity and well-being of America. It has 
been staried none too soon, I remind you, 
because it is important that it be carried 
out not in a hop-skip fashion but car- 
ied on continuously and energetically. 
f we are not prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
when the need arises to produce our gas- 
oline and our oils from materials other 
than petroleum, the situation will be 
much worse than we found ourselves in 
after the December 1941 attack at Pearl 
Harbor, when this country had its sup- 
plies of crude rubber cut off from the 


r 
I 


British and the Dutch. The Japanese 
cut the supply lines and I remind the 


membership that there is no criticism of 
the British and Dutch who supplied that 
crude rubber. We found ourselves, how- 
ever, in a position where we had to pay 
exactly the price which the Dutch and 
the British monopolies asked us to pay 
for crude rubber. I am not Saying it 
was too high or too low, but we had no 
synthetic program here at home which 
would do the job. Then came the syn- 
thetic rubber program with $750,000,000 
spent quickly. Of course, we wasted mil- 
lions and millions of those dollars, but 
the job had to be done promptly. We 
must not allow ourselves in this country 
to be caught with liquid fuel shortages 
as we were With rubber shortages. We 
can insure ourselves against this tragedy 
if the $30,000,000 is in hand. Private in- 
dustry will come in and carry it forward. 
Certainly we do not want to repeat the 
emergency need for the Federal Govern- 
ment erecting 49 synthetic rubber plants. 
If we are not ready to produce gasoline 
and oils by synthetic processes, the sit- 
uation can be much worse than in the 
case of rubber because the tonnage of 
gasoline is vastly greater and the nor- 


mal stocks, in terms of days or miles, 
are trifling compared to our stocks of 
rubber when the present war came. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am very glad the 
gentleman, who is co-author of the origi- 


nal measure, has stressed the point that 
this measure provides pilot plants, so 
that these experimental plants will be 
for the benefit of industry, and also that 
private industry will carry out the pro- 
gram after development in this way. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. ‘The able gentle- 
nan is correct. The gentleman knows 
that we do not want the Government to 
go into this business. He also knows that 
we have received great benefit from re- 
search. It was so in the aeronautical 
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science. We know that when we spend a 
dollar for research and development, it 
is a dollar that pays a dividend, and in 
this instance it will pay a dividend over 
and over again. 

Although the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act authorizes a 5-year program, I, for 
one, should like to see results obtained in 
a shorter period if possible. By permit- 
ting the remaining authorized funds to 
be appropriated, we introduce that neces- 
sary flexibility into the program. If it is 
possible for the Bureau of Mines to do 
its work in 4!» or 4 years, or 3'2 years— 
or in any time less than the full 5 years, 
we should permit the BurekXu to do so. 
Instead of having to come back each year 
for a yearly appropriation at a time, the 
Bureau should be permitted to carry 
out a well-planned program, assured 
of continuing operations within the 
limitations imposed by the Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act. 

MINES BUREAU HAS OUR CONFIDENCE 

I have great faith in the Bureau, and 
Iam sure all of the Members on the floor 
who are familiar with its work share that 
confidence. ‘he Bureau has a reputa- 
tion for the wise and careful expendi- 
tures of the funds appropriated to it by 
the Congress over the past 35 years. I 
am certain that the full appropriation 
of $25,000,000 voted now would be 
hendiled just as carefully, and would be 
‘xpended even more judiciously than if 
arbitrarily divided now over a period of 
4 years. 

1945—Synthetic liquid fuels 
Allotted 
Research and development, Pitts- 

PUR, Pon iviccacemmnieinumain Gat eee 

Department of Agriculture, Peo- 


ria, Il nin abaceac cian weakest 410, 000 
Cil-shale research and develop- 
ment, Laramie, Wvo__-_-- ‘ " 650, 000 


Oil-shale demonstration 
Rifle, Colo__. 
Oil-shale mining 


Synthetic gas productior 


pt u LOT] ase — 


plant, 

800, 600 

250, 000 
75, 000 


5, 000, 000 


During the first year the Office of Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels has been organized 
and 150 employees have been engaged. 
At Pittsburgh research and development 
work has been carried on and construc- 
tion has been started on the buildings 
for the development and pilot plant being 


erected at Bruceton, Pa., a few miles 
south of Pittsburgh. 
At Laramie, Wyo., the contract has 


been let tor the research and develop- 
ment laboratory building and consider- 
able equipment has been set up in tem- 
porary quarters so that laboratory work 
is going on in a limited way. 

The necessary topographic and geo- 
logic surveys were made, and the site for 
the oil-shale demonstration plant se- 
lected was Rifle, Colo. Orders have been 
placed for considerable equipment for the 
mine and distillation plant. 

FUTURE PLANS—HYDROGENATION—-RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, BRUCETON, PA. 

Hydrogenation studies will be carried 
on in a battery of 16 small converters, 
Five of these will be 3 inches in diameter 
inside and 8 feet long and will each pro- 
duce about 7 gallons of oil per day. The 
sixth converter will have an internal di- 
ameter of 8 inches and yield 50 gallons 
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per day. These converters will pe 
equipped with all necessary auxiliary 
equipment to develop improved processes 
that will reduce the cost of the product. 
Both fundamental and engineering de- 
sign improvements will be studied. The 
products will be tested in the laboratory 
and in engines. 
DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


The hydrogenation demonstration 
plant will consist of 2 series of con- 
verters. The first 9 converters will be 
32 inches inside diameter and 35 feet 
long. These cylinders will be lined with 
heat insulation and contain a meta] 
basket in which the reaction takes place, 
The inside diameter of the basket wil] be 
24 inches. Baskets and converters wil] 
be made of high-chrome steel. This 
equipment and all its auxiliaries wil] be 
designed to operate at pressures up to 
about 10,000 pounds per square inch. 

This plant will use about 65 tons of 
bituminous coal and produce almost 
8,400 gallons—200 barrels—of gasoline a 
day. A refinery is included in the esti- 
mate, but it is essentially only a simple 
distillation step—distillation will reduce 
sulfur below .01—for the gasoline leay: 
the vapor phase converters at almost 84 
octane and by treatment with tetraethy! 
lead and cumene or iscotane can be 
brought directly to 100 octane. 

The second series of converters will 
consist of three units of the same siz 
used at Billingham, England, that is, 59 
inches inside diameter and 35 feet lon 
The insulation and basket reduce tly 
diameter of the space available for re- 
action to 48 inches. Results from the 
three converters can be compared with 
the 30-inch converters to eliminate er- 
rors that may arise from extrapolation 
to the larger size and to assure accurate 
data on capacity and costs. 

All auxiliaries for the plant will have 
enough capacity to handle the full-sized 
converters and will be designed for 10,- 
000 p. s. i. That is, they can be used 
to operate either string of converters. 

The construction and operation of th 
hydrogenation demonstration plant w 
furnish the engineering and cost data 
necessary for developing a comme! 
industry based on this process. 

FUTURE PLANS—-OIL SHALE—RE: 
DEVELOPMENT 


ARCH AD 


The oil-shale research and develop- 
ment laboratory will be erected on Bu- 
reau of Mines property at Laramie, W 
Special equipment for the work on oil 
shale will be installed. At this labora- 
tory investigations will be made of proc- 
ess developments and of the funda- 
mental chemical, physical, thermody- 
namic, and engineering data for design- 
ing and operating large pilot and dem- 
onstration plants for mining and retorlt- 
ing oil shale and refining shale oil. 

DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


The oil-shale demonstration plant v 
consist of a mine and a @istillation and 
refining plant. The mining operations 
are planned for the production of 200- 
500 tons of shale per day to supply t! 
distillation plant. In addition, new min- 
ing methods will be investigated anc the 
costs of mining oil shale commercial! 
on a large scale will be demonstrated. 








Retort testing must be carried out with 
ts of appreximately full commercial 
to obtain reliable information. 
ork during the first year will include 
. erection of at least one retort of the 
T. U. type, which will be used experi- 
ntally to develop information con- 
rning optimum temperatures and 
her conditions, and will provide a 
rd stick for measuring the perform- 
nee of other retorts. Retorts of other 
ions. including modifications of the 
T. U. design, will be installed and 
rerated as experimental data and other 
nditions warrant. 
The selected retorts will be operated 
nder different conditions with a variety 
shale—rich to lean, and _ strongly 
ling to noncoking—to determine their 
daptability to American shales and 
veir relative advantages and disadvan- 
When the most favorable types 
of retorts and the best operating condi- 
ons have bene determined, demonstra- 
tion “runs” will be conducted to prove 
the processes in continuous operation 
ind to provide data on operating costs. 
The recovered oil will be refined by 
nrocesses similar to those used in re- 
fining petroleum, but substantial differ- 
ences between these two materials must 
be considered. Shale oil is unsaturated, 
ind simple distillation and cracking 
processes do not always produce a stable 
product. The plant for refining the oil 
hale will provide, not only for distilla- 
tion and cracking but also for special 
treatment to remove or convert undesir- 
ible constituents. 
FUTURE PLANS—GAS SYNTHESIS—RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, BRUCETON, PA. 


Pilot plants of several designs for pro- 

iucing gasoline and Diesel oil by the gas- 
ynthesis process will be erected in one 
of the buildings at Bruceton. These 
units will have capacities ranging from 
1 to 10 barrels of product per day. The 
equipment includes synthesis gas gen- 
erators, gas purifiers, catalyst prepara- 
tion equipment, and apparatus for refin- 
ing and testing the products. These 
pilot plants will be used to develop im- 
proved designs of equipment and im- 
proved methods, with the ultimate aims 
of product control and reduced costs. 
This development work is of especial in- 
terest to the Navy on account of the 
superior Diesel oil produced by this 
process. 


tages. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


The gas-synthesis demonstration plant 
will have 14 converters and will produce 
about 200 barrels of primary products— 
gasoline, oils, and waxes—per day. The 
plant consists of 3 units. The first, for 
the production of synthesis gas, will con- 
tain the raw material handling equip- 
ment, gas generators, purification equip- 
ment, and compressors. The second 
unit, for the production of the primary 
products, will contain the gas-storage 
equipment, converters, primary-product 
recovery system, cooling equipment, and 
all equipment needed for the prepara- 
tion and reduction of the catalyst. The 
third unit will contain the equipment for 
the separation of the primary product 
into gasoline, oil, and wax. This will 
consist of cracking, distillation, and 
auxiliary refining equipment. 





The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. JONES. 
minutes to the 
|Mr. JENSEN], a 
committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I desire to add my 
words of praise for the gentleman from 
Oklahoma |[Mr. JOHNSON]. Words fail 
me when I attempt to say the things 
about the gentleman that I would like to 
say and that he deserves. On several 
occasions, as the record will show, I have 
eulogized the gentleman from Oklahoma 
| Mr. JOHNSON], so it is not only because 
he is about to leave us that I sing his 

raises, but I find myself often thinking 
out loud my great respect for him. And 
I do want to say that this Congress is 
going to miss a great American. I regret 
deeply for our country’s sake that he is 
leaving this great legislative body, but 
like all his colleagues, and all who know 
him best, I wish him Godspeed in the 
high position to which he has been 
appointed. God be with you. 

The Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations has labored diligently in bring- 
ing out this bill. The members of the 
committee who have preceded me have 
brought out many points regarding the 
bill which were necessary to have ex- 
plained. There are, however, a number 
of things to which I would like to address 
myself at this time and to elaborate upon. 

As you have already been told the 
Budget estimate for 1945, including sup- 
plemental estimates, total $141,346,047. 
The committee in its wisdom saw fit to 
reduce this figure to $102,602,628. a cut of 
$38,743,419. At first glance this might 
appear to be an unreasonable reduction, 
but I dare say that we have made the 
cuts in such places that will not in any 
way affect the efficiency of the Interior 
Department, or in any way affect the 
winning of the war. I believe any fair- 
minded person would agree that the re- 
quest made by the Interior Department 
for 4,015 additional employees cannot be 
justified under present war conditions: 
most of this additional personnel was 
asked for as additional administrative 
and office help. 

Also, the Department requested new 
automobiles for most every branch of 
the Department, totaling 947. We felt 
this was most unreasonable. However, 
the committee have permitted the De- 
partment a very few new employees and 
a few used automobiles in such branches 
as the committee felt were justified. 
You will note we eliminated the request 
for $3,500,000 for construction opera- 
tions and maintenance for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, due to the 
fact that at this time the Administration 
has an unexpended balance of over $17.- 
000.000. These funds can be used for 
all necessary purposes without crippling 
in any manner the proper functions of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Ve reduced the Grazing Service requests 
from $1,693,700 to $1,066,970, a reduction 
of $626,730. This appears to be a drastic 
cut and it is, and it should be, because 
the Grazing Service has certainly become 
top-heavy. When the Taylor Grazing 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
gentleman from Iowa 
member of the sub- 
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Act was established in 1925 it was agreed 
by all that it should be self-supporting. 
Now we find that the revenues which 
come to the Federal Treasury annually 
are something over $200,000. he com- 
mittee is determined that these two 
figures must sooner or later be brought 
closer together, if not made equal. Sp, 
the Department of Interior can take its 
choice, either raise the grazing fees sufti- 
ciently to accomplish the original pur- 
pose and agreements, or else our ccom- 
mittee is going to ask Congress to reduce 
the appropriations to the Grazing Serv- 
ice to accomplish the desired end. Cer- 
tainly there is neither rhyme nor reason 
in continuing on the present basis. And 
I am sure the Congress will uphold the 
committee in the action we have taken. 

You will notice by the report that we 
have reduced most every item, some of 
the reductions are rather small, and fcr 
some of them you might ask why we have 
cut a measly thousand doilars here and 
a thousand dollars there, while we are 
spending billions upon billions for othe 
things. But the items which we have 
reduced are nonwar items that have no 
particular bearing on the winning of the 
war. You will, however, note that we 
have permitted some quite large amounts 
for irrigation and reclamation projects, 
which will assist in our food-production 
program for war. Possibly we have been 
a little too liberal in some respects rela- 
tive to those projects, but the committee 
felt that we did not want to take any 
chances of cutting out an item that might 
injure in the production of food for our 
soldiers, ourselves, and our allies. 

Now I want to talk a little about the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. We have al- 
lowed the Bureau in this bill $26,214,175. 
which is $3,785,752 less than the Budeget 
estimate. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was established in 1830, 115 years ago. 
And from that very date we have ap- 
propriated more money each year for 
the Indian Service than we did the year 
before. Now it just appears to me, as I 
remarked in committee, that the time 
has come, in fact is far past due, when 
we should start liberating our first 
Americans. It is not uncommon to hear 
people criticize the British Government 
for the method they use in governing 
the peoples of India, but certainly be- 
fore an informed person becomes too 
concerned about the British Indian Em- 
pire, we should put our own house in 
order regarding our American Indians. 
Of course, most of us think we have 
treated them exceptionally well, and I 
admit we have in most respects, but I 
also contend that there are many tribes 
who are now well able and well quali- 
fied to look after themselves and want to 
look after themselves. You may ask how 
will we this about. To that, I 
would answer that the Indian Affairs 
Committee has made certain definite 
recommendations to accomplish that 
purpese. And the committee has intro- 
duced bills,-or are about to introduce 
such bills, as they feel will be not only 
beneficial to the Indians, but to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. I hope every 
Member of Concress will give due cone 
sideration to the proposed legislation, 
which has or will soon be introduced by 


bring 
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the Committee on Indian Affairs. These 
recommendations by the Commitee on 
Indian Affairs are being made after thor- 
ough investigations. 

I also want to speak just for a minute 
abcut our national parks. As you know 
we have some very wonderful parks 
which are visited each year by millions 
of people. And it is hoped that these 
parks will be made available to our dis- 
abled returning veterans to the greatest 
Cegree possible. Those of you who have 
vis‘ied our national parks can well real- 
ize how wonderful it would be, if you 
were a Gisabled veteran who had spent 
possibly years at the battle fronts, to 
have the opportunity to convalesce at 
one cf these health-giving, restful, 
beevty spots. Hence, the committee has 
made recommendations that the Park 
Sorvice make such arrangements as will 
permit the greatest possible number of 
our men and women now in the fighting 
forces to be made comfortable in our na- 
tional parks upon their return, and when 
we are again blessed with peace in cur 
beloved country. 

You will note an item of $1,440,000 for 
investigation and reconstruction work 
for the Missouri Valley Basin develop- 
ment program. The Budget request was 
for an amount far in excess of that 
amount, or $4,480,000. That seems to be, 
and is, a large reduction, but since the 
Bureau of Reclamation has over $5,000,- 
600 in unexpended balances, which can 
be used for development plans for any 
project they see fit, the committee felt 
that the amcunt allowed in this bill would 
be adequate for the present, at least. 
Certainly I would be the last Member of 
Congress to hinder the Missouri Valley 
Basin development in any way, shape, or 
form, as it affects very materially the 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Five of the counties in my dis- 
trict border on the Missouri River: and 
if there are any people in the Nation that 
deserve protection against floods, it cer- 
tainly is the people living along the Mis- 
souri River who have seen their crops 
and many homes destroyed year after 
year. Those people see a ray of hope now 
since we passed a bill last fall authoriz- 
ing an expenditure of $400,000,000 for 
Missouri Valley improvements, which we 
are told is less than one-third of the final 
and ultimate cost of the finished pro- 
gram. We hear much talk these days 
about a Missouri Valley Authority, and 
I want at this time to make my position 
periectly clear on that issue. A river val- 
Jey coordinating agency or authority may 
have merit if all of the following funda- 
mental principles are observed in its leg- 
islative authorization: 

First. Complete control by the Con- 
gress over appropriations for all pur- 
poses and also appropriation and control 
by the Congress of all revenues if used for 
any purpose whatsoever; 

Second. Expenditure of such appro- 
priations under applicable provisions of 
existing laws; 

Third. Review of all expenditures by 
the Comptroller General with power to 
suspend and disallow disbursements un- 
til cleared by legislation; 

Fourth. The mandatory use of old-line 
agencies which have been created and 
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authorized to function under legislative 

procedure prescribed by acts of Congress; 

Fifth. The authority is to be financed 
entirely from Federal funds and is not to 
be permitted to issue bonds for any pur- 
pose. 

I know every good American is in- 
terested in having the business of the 
Missouri Valley development set up un- 
der good American business principles. 
We do not relish the thought that one 
man be made a virtual czar over one- 
sixth of the area of the United States. 
I do believe, however, that in an emer- 
gency, such as a flood condition, there 
must be one man who can make de- 
cisions and make them quickly. Each 
State should have a representative on 
an administrative body known as the 
Missouri Valley Board; one member to 
be appointed by the Governors of the 
representative States in the Missouri 
Valley Basin on a full-time basis. The 
Army engineers would, of course, have a 
representative of their own on such a 
Board, the Bureau of Reclamation like- 
wise would have a representative on 
that Board. The Board should then have 
the privilege of electing their own direc- 
tor, he to serve as chairman of the board 
and to make decisions in emergencies 
such as unusual river floods, and so forth. 
I am merely suggesting this sort of an 
administrative body in the hope that my 
recommen tiation will receive due con- 
sideraticn by Members of Congress and 
all interested people in the Missouri River 
Basin development. My main opposi- 
ticn to an authority like T. V. A. is the 
simple fact that the revenues derived 
frorm such are not deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, but are ex- 
pended at the sole discretion of the Au- 
thority, which is only required to make 
a report to Congress annually. Such 
report is submitted after revenues have 
been collected and the money expended 
at their own discretion. I see no reason 
for such an un-American way of carry- 
ing on the business of our Government, 
which is all the peoples’ business. I say, 
and Iam sure an overwhelming majority 
of this Congress and the American peo- 
ple are going to insist, that the revenues 
from the Missouri Valley Basin project 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, and that the money ex- 
pended therefrom shall be appropriated 
by the representatives of the people in 
Congress, so that the American people 
may know and have the checks and bal- 
ances on this great governmental un- 
dertaking. 

At this point I will insert in the record 
a colicquy between Mr. Harry Bashore, 
Chief of Reclamation and myself dur- 
ing the hearings of our Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations: 

QUESTION OF MISSOURI RIVER BASIN DEVELOP- 
MENT ELIMINATING FLOODS ON THE MISSOURI 
RIVER 
Mr. CANNON. Any further questions? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Bashore, in your opinion, 
will this over-all Missouri River Basin de- 
velopment, upon completion, eliminate the 
flocd hazard of the Missouri River in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri? 

Mr. BAsHoreE. Mr. Chairman, looking for- 
ward to the completion of the Missouri River 
development as set forth in the plans of the 
Army and the Bureau of Reclamation, I want 
to call attention to one fact that I have 
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not mentioned, and that is the consumptive 
use of the water that you have when you put 
the water on the land. There is the actus) 
use cf the water, and that part of the wator 
never comes back to the stream, and in the 
Missouri Basin, you might say, roughly, tha: 
114 acre-feet per acre will never return to 1) 

stream, and is used in the production on the 
land, through transpiration, and by evapaa- 
tion into the air when the water flows on} 
the land. 

Now this land that we have been talking 
about contemplates the irrigation of 4,700.- 
000 acres, approximately, and if you multiply 
that by one and one-half you get abou! 
7,000,000 acre-feet of water that is withdrawn 
permanently from the river, that will never 
reach the lower portions of the river. That. 
of course, will have a very important influ- 
ence on flocds, 

Secondly, on the reservoirs that are con- 
structed upstream: They will temporarily 
restrain, at least, the floodwaters that ordi- 
narily would go down. So it is our opinion 
and it is the opinion of the Corps of Engi- 
neers that with completion of the works pro- 
vided that the flocd situation in Missouri 
and Nebraska and Kansas and Iowa, which 
annually destroys a lot of property and land 
also, will b® ‘practically solved. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have been contending that 
vcry thing and have so stated to the people 
I have the honor to represent. And for that 
reason I have supported the hugh appropri- 
ation for this great development on the 
Missouri. 

As you know, I represent five counties 
along the Missouri River in Iowa; as far back 
as history records the floodwaters of the 
Missouri River have inundated thousands 
upon thousands of acres of that rich land 
most every year to the end that it was not 
preductive. During the past several years 
floods have been worse, if the crops could be 
put in, along comes a June flood and de- 
stroys the growing crops. Since the attempt 
has been made to make the river navigable 
many farm buildings, homes, and all have 
been destroyed and washed away all along 
the river in Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Now, in my opinion, so far as navigation is 
concerned, it would make little difference 
whether that channel is knee deep or 9 feet 
deep, because of the kind of soil the Mis- 
souri River traverses. It is a loose, light soil 
that picks up easily under flood conditions; 
the moment the rapid flow subsides, the silt 
falls and piles up in the river in such a 
degree that navigation will be almost an im- 
possibility to any marked degree; but be that 
as it may, the thing I am interested in, as 
are the affected people of Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Missouri, and a part of Kansas, is th 
terrible flood conditions that we hope this 
program will solve, and I hope you are right 
when you say that you believe it will and as 
I believe it will. 

I notice in the President's letter in the 
Budget request for $4,480,000 for preconstruc- 
tion survey, and so forth, he says: 


) 


CREATION OF MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


“When 1 approved the fiood control bill 
on December 22, 1944, I stated that it was 
with the understanding that such approval 
did not in any way jeopardize the creation 
of a Missouri Valley Authority.” 

I am going to tell you right now, gentle- 
men, and I want this in the record, that 
if I thought this Missouri River Valley pro- 
gram would finally end up in a Missouri 
River Valley Authority comparable to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which is nothing 
but an empire within an empire, and entirely 
unnecessary, I certainly would not be s0 en- 
thusiastic for this enormous undertaking. 

The idea of a group of people like in the 
T. V. A. banding together and having the 
President give full authority to one man to 
spend a lot of money to develop a valley 
and they take all the revenues therefrom 
and spend it as he jolly well pleases is surely 
undemocratic; it is too dangerous, Mr. CaNn- 
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p to let spread all over America, because 
I think it is the most dangerous thing to 

' cf life that we have confronting 
A . today. I am glad the chairman of 
t! ill Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Cannon, is present today to hear this dis- 


. js no reason why, and I believe you 

v ,oree with me, Mr. Bashore, that the 
Arn engineers and the Reclamation Bu- 
under the bill that we passed through 

( ; last fall, which was signed by the 
j dent, wherein we authorized $400,000,- 
( tart this great development, that you 
( t carry on this program in our tradi- 
American way to better advantage in 

r pull than to hand over to one or 

n or a dozen men to control and do 

ey please with billions of dollars of 
payers’ money which this project will 





I would like to hear your reaction to that, 

‘ I hope you will speak openly and frankly. 
Mr. BasHore. Mr. Chairman, I shall do so. 
So far as the question of an authority is 
rned that is something for the Congress 


ive I will say this, however: The 
people become impatient with inactivity on 
part of Government agencies. It was 

u tunate last summer that we had to op- 
pose on principle the plans of the Army 
because it was construed by some people that 


we were opposing them on the ground of 
f neering sufficiency, but that was not the 
case. We were not opposing the Army plans 
on that ground at all. We were oppcsing 
because Congress had not laid down 
principle of priority in the use of water. 
When that question was resolved, then it 
v very easy to bring the two plans into 
rdination, but rega:dless of what kind 
f f an organization you have in the future, 
Congress may decide to set up an au- 
y, I do not know, but I will say this, 
that if you do not get your plans ready an 
hority is not going to be able to do any- 
ng very promptly, or to satisfy the people 
hat somebody is taking care of their needs. 
Your people in Missouri, Mr. Chairman, and 
in Iowa, <nd in Nebraska, constantly are 
ced by these floods, and they want 
mething done about it. Somebody will 
to do it eventually, whether it be an 
rity or whether it be the Bureau of 
R imation or the Army, and I claim that 
is going to have to take care of 
1e situation, and so we have developed 
plans, and we will perfect those plans, and 
» are finally kicked out, and if the Army 
ked out, those plans have a value and 
» will turn them over lock, stock, and barrel, 
pographic detail, explanations, and every- 
y else 
Mr. JENSEN. You have not answered my 
st10n, to my satisfaction, at least. 
Mr. BasSHORE. I will try to. 
Mr. JENSEN. Congress has acted; now I ask 
i, if the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
rmy engineers, under the laws that now 
exist under which you operate, can you not 
’ on the business of this great develop- 
nt in the proper manner and to the bene- 
of the American people in the regularly 
established American way of handling the 
le’s business. 
Mr. BasHore. There is just one thing that 
I want to mention, and I want to answer 
ur question, Mr. JENSEN. 
Mr. JENSEN. Can you not answer that “Yes” 
Mr. BasHore. No; I cannot answer it “yes” 
),’ for this reason: The Bureau of Rec- 
mation is not authorized under the law 
perform all of the functions that may be 
cessary to be performed in the develop- 
t of this Missouri Valley region. 
For instance, you have the other agencies 
in the Department of the Interior. We are 
their boss. We can only consult with 
‘m and persuade them, but we have no di- 
ive power in getting them to do the 
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things that we think need to be done in 
connection with this development. Now, 
then, we think that that can be handled 
within the Department of the Interior with- 
out too much difficulty. Does that answer 
your question? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not so sure that it does. 

Mr. BasHoRE. I will try again, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Under the basic law, the man- 
ner in which the Boulder Dam program is 
carried on, in my opinion, is an ideal set-up, 
as I am sure you will agree. I would like 
to know why the Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram which, of course, is a larger proposi- 
tion, but I would like to have you give me 
any reason why this Missouri River program 
cannot be carried on in a manner similar to 
the Boulder Dam program which, certainly, 
is set up under good business principies and 
is doing a wonderful job as everybody knows. 
They are responsible to Congress, and the 
Congress is responsible to the people. and 
the people are the boss. Why in Heaven's 
name we have to go into an authority is 
beyond me. Now, why not set this prcgram 
up under a similar basic act as Boulder Dam? 
To be frank with you, I hope the time will 
come when we will get smart and take the 
bull by the horns and set up every reclama- 
tion power project under the same identical 
set-up as the Boulder Dam Basic Act. Now, 
certainly Eoulder Dam is the best example 
in the world to prove to you and to every- 
body else that we do not need a T. V. A. 
or an M. V. A.?) Where am I wrong? I wish 
somebody would show me if they can. 

Mr. BasHorE. I mentioned in my testimony 
that I testified before Senator McKEttar’s 
committee on the independent offices bill in 
favor of the plan which has been followed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation throughout its 
entire life—not exactly that, but for about 
30 years—of coming to Congress for its an- 
nual appropriation, not only for construction 
but for operation and maintenance of its 
irrigation projects and for operation and 
maintenance of its power features for those 
projects, asking for its appropriations out of 
power revenues, and asking for its appro- 
priations for operation and maintenance on 
the basis that they must be returned within 
a year. That is certainly a point that I do 
not think we should depart from regardless 
of what kind of an agency is set up in the 
final analysis to handle the Missouri Valley 
or any other valley. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, now, you are coming 
down to the answer I wanted, Mr. Bashore, 
and I can read between the lines from what 
you just said that you are not very greatly 
in favor of an M. V. A. so I accept your 
answer. 

Now of course I realize the President did 
not write this letter, but that one of his 
handy men down there wrote it, because the 
President is too busy with other things at 
this time. So, when somebody sends a letter 
up here of this nature, it means exactly noth- 
ing to me, so far as the President's weight 
in the matter is concerned, because I am 
sure he never even saw this letter. 

The reason I ask you these questions, Mr. 
Bashore, is because not only myself but this 
committee has so much confidence in you 
and Mr. Warne and others in your organ- 
ization that we like to go along with you 
when you make a good case. 

Mr. BasHoreE. Well, of course, a whole lot 
depends, Mr. JENSEN, upon the type of legis- 
lation that we would have, in case Congress 
finally decides to set up an authority. 

There have been many bills introduced in 
Congress, and I do not suppose that if an au- 
thority is established the language under 
which it would be set up would look much 
like the language, in large part, in these bills. 
But, I do not want to condemn the authority 
idea in the absence of the absence of the 
final legislation under which it would be set 
up, because there are some advantages that 
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you gain under an authority, if it is properly 
set up. 

Mr. JENSEN. Was that just thrown in for 
good measure to keep peace in the family? 

Mr. BasHoreE. No, sir; that is exactly what 
I think. It all depends on the form of the 
legislation that you finally enact, if you do 
enact it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, I am in perfect 
agreement with you, Mr. Bashore, when you 
say that we are looking forward to the spend- 
ing of this enormous amount of money to 
set up this big project because I believe it is 
worth the money and will give employment 
to people who need it, more especially re- 
turning veterans. We do not want World 
War No. 2 veterans raking leaves to make a 
livelihood after this war and we don't want 
floods. So, I am in favor of this program as 
it is set up at the present time. Whether 
I support the full amount for this request of 
$4,480,000 for research and preconstruction 
I cannot say until our committee goes into 
executive session. We have some pretty hot 
discussions in executive session, too, where 
our committee threshes out all these knotty 
questions after we have all the facts obtain- 
able. 

Thank you, Mr. Bashore. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.JENSEN. Iyield tothe gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I compliment 
the gentleman for his fine attitude 
toward the War Food Production Pro- 
gram of the Bureau and assisting the 
Bureau of Reclamation in that respect. 
There is one item that I should like to 
inquire about, the reduction of $100,000 
in the Colorado River development fund. 
I believe the bill contains $400,000, where- 
as by law $500.000 annually accumulates 
in that fund for reappropriation. Can 
the gentleman explain the reduction of 
$100,000 in that item? 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the Mexican 
Water Treaty that was just confirmed 
by the Senate have a bearing on the 
matter which the gentleman mentions? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There may be a con- 
nection. Iam not clear in my own mind 
just what that connection is. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am going to talk 
about that Mexican Water Treaty in a 
few minutes, and I think possibly when 
I get through the gentleman's question 
will be answered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the fund out of 
which that appropriation is made is col- 
lected annually by law—and that is the 
case—from the consumers of power from 
Boulder Dam, that fund cannot be used 
for any other purpose except studies on 
the Colorado River Basin. I am sorry 
to see it reduced unless there is a perti- 
nent reason as the gentleman suggests, 
which will come up later. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman’s 
question will be answered completely 
during the debate on this bill. 

There is another matter I want to dis- 
cuss for just a moment. That is the 
matter of making land available for re- 
turning veterans. On pages 1254, 1255, 
1256, 1257, and 1258 of the hearings you 
will find a colloquy between Mr. Warne, 
Mr. Bashore, and myself relative to the 
original investment and the obligation 
which the veteran who and at- 
tempts to set up a home on Government 
irrigated land will have. 
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I pointed out that the first thing he 
would have to pay, as Mr. Warne testi- 
fied was $10 an acre for the land. This 
land is in tracts of 160 acres. The next 
item would be rental for the use of water 
which he said would average $2.30 per 
acre per year. The next item was the 
clearing of the land, the levelling of the 
land, making it ready for irrigation, 
which it was agreed would cost at least 
$50 an acre. The next item was $85 
charge against every acre of irrigated 
land from the governmental irrigation 
reservoirs. Over a period of 40 years the 
landowner must pay $85 per acre. Then 
it was agreed that $4,500 was a fair 
amount for buildings and improvements 
and fences, which would make another 
$30 per acre approximately. So alto- 
gether the investment the veteran 
would have in the 160 acres of land would 
be $177.30 per acre, a total obligation of 
$28,398. We have not said a word yet 
about machinery and furniture. I point- 
ed out that you could go into my own 
State of Iowa, or any good agricultural 
State in the country and buy one of the 
best farms for $177.30 an acre or less all 
ready to go. 

The thing I wanted to develop, the 
thing I wanted to point out, was simply 
that we were not being so wonderfully 
good to our returning veterans, after all. 
I want them to go into this thing with 
their eyes open. I want them to know 
what their responsibilities and their in- 
debtedness are going to be before they 
sign the contract, and that is why I am 
bringing these facts and figures out to- 
day. 

I contend that the $85 an acre charged 
for irrigation rights is too high. I like- 
wise contend that in almost every in- 
stance the Federal power rates are too 
low, that we should definitely make these 
projects self-supporting and that we 
should charge enough for the power 
which is very low from governmental 
power plants for instance the 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for industrial use. We 
should at least charge enough for this 
power so that those projects will amor- 
tize themselves and also that we might 
reduce the $85 per acre irrigation charge 
for the benefit of our returning veterans, 
as well as to treat all farmers more fairly. 

Mr. MURDOCK rose. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does it not surprise the 
gentleman from Arizona whom I see get- 
ting to his feet, does it not surprise the 
gentleman to learn what these return- 
ing veterans I speak of are going to be 
up against? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I want to con- 
gratulate him on the frankness of his 
statement and his laying of the whole 
matter open before us, which ought to 
be done. I agree with the gentleman 
that we ought to open the eyes of the 
veterans and returning soldiers as to 
what they are entering. 

I want to point out to the gentleman 
in connection with his contrasting the 
rich farm lands of Iowa—and I know 
about them for I lived for a while out 
there where the tall corn grows 

Mr. JENSEN. I always thought I 
could see something wonderful about the 
gentleman. Now I Know the reason for 
it, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A returning veteran 
could go into the State of Iowa and buy 
good farm land for $177 an acre; and I 
would advise him to do it; but in that 
case he must have the entire amount of 
the investment to pay down. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh. no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whereas, under the 
plan we have on the irrigation projects 
he can get his start on land that has not 
enhanced in value by war inflation and 
will have 40 years over which to pay for 
it, although the total investment may be 
the same. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must disagree with 
my good friend and just say that we have 
many private farm-loan associations as 
well as the Federal land bank and other 
agencies of Government that are today 
making farm loans at very reasonable 
rates extending over a period of from 
10 to 40 years and many veterans are 
going to have three, four, and five thou- 
sand dollars or more with which to make 
a down payment. They do not have to 
lay all the money on the barrel head to 
buy a farm in the State of Iowa or any 
other State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I acknowledge the 
force of that argument; and, mind you, 
I know there are not going to be parcels 
of land enough in the West for one- 
tenth of the land-hungry veterans who 
would like to have a piece of land. 

So I am advocating that we let our 
lands, both in the East and the West be 
made available to veterans, and I want 
to cooperate with the gentleman in that 
respect. I know of no State better than 
the State of Iowa in which to begin. 

I desire to make a correction of a state- 
ment that I made yesterday. That is 
this: Under the reclamation law the 
water users repay to the Government 
every cent of the Government expenses, 
but without any interest; as I said yes- 
terday. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I knew the gen- 
tleman was in error when he made that 
statement, and am pleased to hear him 
correct it, as I was certain he would. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was an unwitting 
mistake. I thought that interest was 
charged. In these reclamation projects 
I would like to see opened up for the 
veteran so that he may get his land, 
and water supply, but without interest 
payments. I still contend that the 
Bureau of Reclamation can make some 
land available a little after the close of 
the war, but not at inflated war-land 
prices. 

Mr. JENSEN. Ithank the gentleman. 
I know the gentleman is concerned about 
the veterans and will do everything in 
his power to see that they are treated 
fairly and squarely. 

AVAILABLE LANDS FOR RETURNED VETERANS 

Mr. JENSEN. There was considerable talk 
about public lands and also private lands 
that can be purchased in reclamation areas 
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where water will be available for hom: 
returning soldiers. 

Mr. WaRNE. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to know jus: 
large an investment and what will be ; 
indebtedness of a returning soldier why }y) 
160 acres of land in the Columbia River 
Basin or in the San Joaquin Valley or 
Sacramento Basin or any other basin, tak; 
first the cost o” the land into considerat:oy 
which will be approximately how muecj)> 

Mr. WarNE. On this project it will ave 
in the neighborhood of $10 an acre, \; 
Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. What would you estimat: 
be the cost of preparing the land so 1 
it can be irrigated? 

Mr. Warne. Well, that varies very ma 
ally according to the topography and ot} 
conditions of the land surface, Mr. Jen 
In the Columbia River Basin area it would 
be anticipated that the settler who gor 1 
the land would do most of the preparation 
of the land himself, so that his cost would 
be the upkeep cf himself and family during 
the period between the time he went on 1} 
land and the time he got his first cro; 
There will be, in addition to that, the re- 
quirement for some leveling, and he proba! 
will not be able to do all of that himsel! 
the requirements for expenditures for far 
buildings, which he will not be able t: 
himself in whole. In other words, he | 
got to buy lumber and that kind of th 
and farm machinery and equipment. WwW: 
have estimated it on the other proje 
at $2,000 per unit. 

Mr. JENSEN: A unit of 160 acres? 

Mr. WarRNE. A farm unit. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean, $2,000 to level | 
ground? 

Mr. Warne. Let me state it this way. W: 
set up regulations that govern the select 
of entrants on farm units in these reclama- 
tion projects, and one of the regulations 
that he must be financed to the extent 0! 
$2,000, because experience has shown 1! 
he may have extraordinary difficulties 
making his way the first 2 years if he dvr 
not have that amount of capital. It is ints 
esting to note that the $2,000 amount figu:: 
prominently in the G. I. bill of rights. 

Mr. JENSEN. What I am getting at is t! 
You say that the land will cost approximat« 
$10 an acre? 

Mr. WaRNE. On the average. 

Mr. JENSEN. Whether he hires his grou 
leveled or buys his own machinery and lev: 
it himself, it is going to cost quite a little. | 
have been told that whether you buy y 
own machinery or whether you hire the lev: 
ing done, preparing it for irrigation, it \ 
run from $100 to $200 an acre. 

Mr. WarRNE. That will not be true on | 
Columbia Basin project. The land is ! 
that rough. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us say $50 an acre, the 
Surely it will cost that much. 

Mr. WarRNE. It will cost something in t 
neighborhood. That includes farm ditch: 
and preparing the land for the first irrigati 
and the whole works, seeding, and so fo1 

Mr. Kirwan. It would not cost $50 an a 
just to level the land. We saw with ou 
own eyes that the soii is not rough. A ma 
went in with a scraper and leveled off : 
acre in no time, It will probably take $5 
for the irrigation system and everything li! 
that, but just to level the land it would n 
cost $50 an acre. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF VETERAN 

Mr. JENSEN. What I am trying to devel 
here is the idea of just what position a vet 
eran is going to be in after he buys the lan 
and pays for the leveling and buys his ma- 
chinery and improvements, and then in addi- 
tion he pays how much a year for water 
right? 

Mr. Warne. He has a 10-year developme! 
period on the project, during which he \ 
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i water at only the cost of delivering 


t to him. 


COST OF WATER 
\ir. JENSEN. What will that amount to per 


M _ WarNE. Between $2 and $2.60 an acre. 


JENSEN. We will say $2.30 an acre, then. 
would be the average. Do you think 
iid get water that cheaply? 

Mr. Warne. At the outset. 


IRRIGATION CHARGE 


vt. JENSEN. Then you have an irrigation 
arge against each acre of land, that runs 
, period of a certain number of years? 
WARNE. Yes, Sir. 
JENSEN. Forty years? 
Warne. Yes; sir; after a 10-year devel- 
ut period. 
Mr. JENSEN. That is $85 an acre? 
Mr. Warne. Yes. Roughly $2 per acre per 


Mr. JENSEN. $10, $50, $2.60, and $85 add up 
‘7, approximately, per acre. 
IMPROVEMENTS 
We have not said a word yet about improve- 
we have not said a word about the 
. fences, and utilities. 
’anNE. He will have lived on 
t 650 years by the time that 
becomes due. 





that 
total 





RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. JENSEN. Iam thinking, however, about 

financial responsibilities are going to 

build a house and a few outbuildings— 

1t do it at less than $4,000; and that 

t give him much of a house and other 

vements. He will have to build a few 
which will cost him another $800 

Mr. Warne. Mr. JENSEN, the Federal Hous- 

Administration, with which we have been 
in connection with efforts to pro- 

housing facilities, thinks that it would 

e for about $1,500. 

JENSEN. That is, the house? 

WARNE. Yes, sir. 

JENSEN. It will not be much of a 
ist You have your outbuildings and you 
e your waterworks. I was in the lumber 

ess for 24 years so I have a very good 

s to such costs. 

Mr. WarNE. I know you were. You told 
» time that you made some prefabri- 
houses and outbuildings and you 

ught we might use something like them 
this project. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. I am out of that busi- 

iow, so that I am not advertising. But 

of all you can do, it will cost at 
$30 an acre for buildings. I would not 

a veteran to live in a house and have 

vements and utilities that would cost 


than that. So you have $177.30 per acre 
Now, gentlemen, that is what that land is 
to cost. I do not care whether you 


ive it over a term of 1 year or 40 years; 
is what that land ts eventually going 


to cost. You can go into the great State of 


lded stock here at all. 


\ or any other good agricultural State 
i buy a 160-acre farm, and a good one, 
lly improved, all ready to go. All you have 
do is to buy your stock—and I have not 
You can buy it for 

figure or less. After we see the facts 
{ the figures all put together, just how 
id are we going to be to the veterans? I 

afraid there will be few veterans inter- 
ted in such a proposition when they learn 


the facts. 


are very pertinent to this matter. 
la 
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LAMATION PROJECTS PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. BasHoreE, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
say something with reference to Mr. JEN- 
NS observations—and these observations 
These rec- 
mation projects are not places where a man 
n expect to go and get rich immediately. 
® claim that these reclamation projects 
vide an opportunity for a man to achieve 
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success. I have seen a number of different 
reclamation projects developed in my 38 
years experience, and I have observed how 
the people proceed to attain competence. As 
a general proposition, many of the people 
who settle on these reclamation projects 
work during the construction period. They 
file on a homestead or buy a piece of unim- 
proved private land. They take their earn- 
ings, and probably the first thing they will 
do is to build a good basement for their fu- 
ture house. They will also do some leveling 
as their means permit, and get in a crop as 
quickly as they can on part of their land. 

In the western country when the land is 
level it must be promptly put into crop under 
irrigation that will hold the soil from blow- 
ing. As time goes on, through his earnings 
from working on the project, with further 
savings that he may have before he arrives 
there, he improves his farm. He does not 
have all the money at once. If he did, he 
probably could do just as well in the State 
of Iowa, or possibly better, if he had all 
of the capital that is required in the first 
place. We co not claim that these reclama- 
tion projects are going to be a place for a 
man to move in on and immediately have an 
income. He must build it up through his 
life’s work; and on many projects it has been 
my observation that people who have pro- 
ceeded in that way, in the way that I have 
outlined, after a period of 20, 25, 30, or 35 
years, have fine farms with most modern im- 
provements. It provides the opportunity for 
a person with the desire to accomplish some- 
thing in life. You do not have to have all 
this capital at once, Mr. JENSEN. That is the 
advantage of a reclamation project. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that; but it figures up 
to quite a debt for anyone with limited means 
to undertake, I am sure you will agree. 

Mr. BasHore. There is that indebtedness, 
and of course in the great State of Iowa there 
is an indebtedness also that is almost im- 
possible to capitalize in the way of taxes. 
That goes on and on, 

Mr. JENSEN. Your explanation is very 
good, and of course it follows through with 
the old pioneer spirit. You have to have a 
wil. to do, or you will not succeed, naturally. 
But what I am getting at is simply this. 
We have $2.30 per year per acre for the use 
of water, and on top of that, right off the 
bat, you say that in addition you are going 
to charge a man $85 over a period of 40 years 
for the over-all water right. 

Mr. WARNE. Collectible in 40 years, without 
interest. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is for the water right. 
That is a large amount. That is why I feel 
so keenly that on these Government-owned 
projects we should raise power rates to such 
a degree that we can materially reduce the 
$85 assessment per acre. By so doing, I am 
sure that the desire to purchase land in 
these irrigated areas by returning veterans 
will be greater. I am afraid, when they see 
the true picture as it is today, they are going 
to say, “Well, after all, my country is not 
being so wonderfully good to us.” 

Mr. BASHORE. I certainly agree with you, 
Mr. JENSEN, that the payments that the 
farmer makes are extremely important, and 
we do take into consideration the necessity 
for making those rates as favorable as possi- 
ble, with due regard for the requirements of 
the law. 


Mr. Chairman, now I shall talk about 
the Mexican Water Treaty just con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

MEXICAN WATER TREATY 


On March 14, 1945, I called the atten- 
tion of the House to the treaty with Mex- 
ico allocating the waters of the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado River, then 
pending in the Senate, and to the pend- 
ing report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
on its comprehensive program for the 
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Colorado River. I stated that the effect 
of the treaty would be to aggravate the 
water shortage already demonstrated in 
the Reclamation Bureau report, and 
gave notice that if this treaty were rati- 
fied, the Appropriations Committees 
could not be expected to approve the 
expenditure of some $2,500,000,000 on 
Colorado River projects proposed in the 
Reclamation Bureau’s report. 

Events since my statement of March 
14 make it desirable to reiterate that 
warning. 

In the hearings on the Interior De- 
partment supply bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, now before the 
House, I asked Commissioner Bashore 
of the Bureau of Reclamation certain 
questions about the water supply of the 
Colorado River and the effect of the 
treaty upon it. His answers appear at 
page 994. He showed that the commit- 
ments already made by the United 
States, plus the Mexican treaty, would 
entail a very large deficit to be made 
good in part by a draw-down on Lake 
Mead storage amounting to 1,500.009 
acre-feet per year. The Commissioner 
said their plans contemplated sufficient 
storage on the river to accomplish this. 

Senator McCarran, of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, thereupon 
called on Commissioner Bashore to fur- 
1ish the names and construction costs 
of these reservoirs, and to give some fur- 
ther data on the water supply. This was 
done, and appears in Senate Document 
No. 3 In brief, it now appears that if 
the United States makes good on its out- 
standing commitments, and on the treaty 
obligation to Mexico, the water deficit in 
a dry decade like 1931-40 will amount 
to 2,993,000 acre-feet per year, or nearly 
30,€609,000 acre-feet in all. Of this, the 
Government propcses to find 1,500,090 
acre-feet per year by drawing down Lake 
Mead storage. During a2 10-year drought 
such as that from 1931 to 1940, the total 
amount drawn down, to make good on 
the Treaty to Mexico, would be 15,000,060 
acre-feet, or more than three-quarters of 
the whole active storage capacity of the 
reservoir. The remaining shortage of 
1,493,000 acre-feet per year, or nearly 
15,000,000 acre-feet in the 10-year 
drought. would be borne in its entirety 
by the American users, according to the 
Reclamation Bureau's computation, and 
the so-called extraordinary drought or 
escape clause of the treaty would give us 
no relief, even during a decade when we 
are substantially exhausting Boulder 
Dam storage in order to meet the Mexi- 
can obligation in full. Of the 1.493.009 
acre-foot annual shortage, 731,000 acre- 
feet would be charged as reservoir losses, 
and the balance would simply represent 
a default or failure to deliver. 

I asked Commissioner Bashore how he 
would justify the exhaustion of 15,000.000 
acre-feet, or more than three-quarters 
of Boulder Dam storage capacity during 
a drought period like 1931-40. His an- 
swer was that plans contemplated suffi- 
cient storage on the river to enable this 
draw-down to be made. His answer to 
Senator McCarran lists the storage reser- 
voirs which wou!d have to be built to en- 
able Boulder Dam to be exhausted in this 
way for Mexico's benefit. He lisis 14 res- 
ervoirs, to cost $725,700,000, and upon 
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which the annual evaporaticn losscs—to 
be borne entirely by the United States, 
and not at all by Mexico—would be 884.,- 
000 acre-feet. That is to say, when this 
reservoir loss is added to that on Leke 
Mead, and when the cost of this storage 
is added to the cost of Boulder Dam, the 
story becomes simply this: The United 
States will have invested $909,0S0,000 in 
storage works, and Mexico nothing; the 
United States will be bearing annual res- 
ervoir and evaporation losses, amounting 
to 1,615,000 acre-feet, and Mexico none 
at all: and ina dry decade like 1231-1940, 
the delivery to Mex‘co would be sustained 
at the full guaranteed amount of 1 500,- 
000 acre-feet per year, alihough the an- 
nual deliveries to our own users would be 
1,493,009 acre-feet less than the face 
amounts of their contracts. During the 
same decade, the reservoirs in the upper 
basin would have been drawn down 21,- 
740.000 ecre-feet, and Lake Mead would 
have been drawn down 15,060,000 acre- 
feet. 

Who is to bear the cost of the $735.- 
000,000 of reservoirs said to be required? 
On April 18, a few hours before the Sen- 
ate approved the treaty, there was in- 
troduced on behalf of the 8 Senators of 
the upper basin S. 894, a bill to authorize 
the construction of the dams and reser- 
voirs contained in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s comprehensive report. There are 
11 of these, accounting for about half of 
the $735,000,000. The bill contains the 
interesting provision: 

That the cost of construction of such res- 
ervoirs shall be borne by the United Siates 
as an expense of the administration of the 
water utilization treaty with Mexico. 


If the cost of these reservoirs is written 
off, of course, the lower basin reservoirs, 
primarily Boulder Dam and the reser- 
voirs on the Gila River system in Arizona, 
must receive like treatment. 

That is to say, the Appropriations 
Committees will be invited to apprcve 
new expenditures or write off existing 
costs, amounting to nearly a billion doi- 
lers, covering dams and reservoirs on 
which Mexican water users have the first 
lien. Bear in mind that the treaty obli- 
cation is to be met by water from any 
and all sources, and whatever its origin. 
It is a continuing burden cz every reser- 
voir heretofore built, or which may be 
built hereafter. 

Coneress may very well spend money 
generously for the development of our 
own West, but to spend that money to 
build reservoirs on which a forcign na- 
tion has firct claim is a different matter. 
The States of the upper basin have had 
the opportunity to choose between the 
comprehensive program proposed by the 
Reclamation Bureau for their own bene- 
fit, and the assumption of an obligation 
to Mexico which would require that the 
same reservoirs be built for Mexico’s pri- 
mary benefit rather than their own. The 
treaty, which they have supported, an- 
swers that question in Mexico’s favor 

This comprehensive program of the 
Reclamation Bureau has been financed 
by the power proceeds from Boulder 
Dam. The Boulder Canyon Project Ad- 
justment Act, approved July 19, 1940, au- 
thorized $500,009 per year to be paid into 
the Colorado River development fund, 
out cf which this study, and the con- 
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struction of projects, is to be financed. 
That act says, however: 

Such projects shall be only such as are 
found by the Secretary to be physically fea- 
sible, economically justified, and consistent 
with such formulation of a comprehensive 
plan. 


S. 894 foreshadows the break-down of 
the whole Reclamation reimbursement 
policy, and seizes upon the Mexican 
treaty as the excuse for writing off three- 
quarters of a billion dollars of Federal 
investment, and the construction of proj- 
ects which do not conform to the stand- 
ard set for the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act. 

I desire also to call the attention of 
the House to an article in the Wall 
Street Journal for March 12, 1945, cap- 
tioned *U. S. and Mexico plan a big 
public-works program on the border; 
our costs, $167,000,0C0.” This story, cit- 
ing Boundary Commissioner Lawrence 
Lawson as its source, disclosed for the 
first time the cost of the border works to 
which this House was committee by a 
treaty in which it had no voice. When 
to this is added the cost of Boulder Dam, 
and the cost of the reservoirs proposed 
in the upper basin “to support and facil- 
itate the administration of the water 
utilization treaty with Mexico,” the cost 
of which “shall be borne by the United 
States as an expense of the administra- 
tion of the water utilization treaty with 
Mexico,” it is clear that this treaty will be 
used as a lever to pry out of the House 
approximately $1,000,000,000. I, for one, 
desire to give plain notice that the House 
of Representatives has not been con- 
sulted in making the commitments from 
which these huge financial consequences 
are said to flow, and that the House of 
Representatives is not obligated to ap- 
propriate money for works other than 
those specifically called for in the treaty. 
According to the testimony given by the 
attorney for the Boundary Commission, 
Mr. Clayton, before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee considering the State 
Department supply bill for the fiscal year 
1946 (p.185), these works comprise three 
dams on the Rio Grande, and Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River, and that is all. 
If I have anything to say about it, no 
one is going to play fast and loose with 
this House, telling up in one breath that 
10,000,009 acre-feet of water are wasting 
to the sea from the Colorado River, which 
we are helpless to prevent Mexico from 
using, and that the treaty works will 
cost only $15,000,000, and telling us in 
the next breath that we must spend 
three-quarters of a billion dollars on 
dams to support and facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the water utilization 
treaty with Mexico. Nor tell us in one 
breath that the House is obligated to 
appropriate money only for four specified 
structures on the two rivers, and in the 
next breath to tell. us that the conse- 
quences of the treaty extend to the whole 
basin, and that to facilitate performance 
of this treaty will require the construc- 
tion of 14 more giant reservoirs. 

The reclamation States, and particu- 
larly the Colorado River Basin States, 
have had just and generous treatment 
from the Congress; but they will bring 
the whole reclamation structure crashing 
down about their ears if they try to use 
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this treaty as a free ride to break down 
and break through the provisions of ra 
Reclamation Law requiring the reeoyer, 
of the Government’s investment. 

In the Boulder Canyon Project Aq- 
justment Act of 1940, we thought we wor» 
laying down a policy for the Colorado 
River Basin which would sustain only 
projects which were physically feas;)J¢ 
and economically justified. I think w< 
should also serve notice that th 
gantic reclamation projects in Tr» 
said to involve some 500,000 acres whj; 
will benefit from the works to be | 
under this treaty, are not going to } 
excused from repayment of their eo 
simply because the United States has in- 
curred, in a treaty, the obligation to yj! 
these works. Those Texas projects ouch: 
to be subject to the Reclamation Law jn 
every particular, including the requir 
ment for reimbursement, the stipu|: 
tions of the Reclamation Law agains 
the excess lands, and anti-specula: 
provisions of the Reclamation Law. 

The ratification of a treaty does not 
strip this House of all of its prerogatiyes. 
nor should it impose upon us a reclama- 
tion policy, either as to the Colorad 
Fiver Basin or Texas, contrary to th: 
experience and legislation of 40 yea) 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman. | 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma | Mr. Boren] be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks in the App 
dix of the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman. |! 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman ?: 
Oklahoma |Mr. STIGLER]. 

Mr.STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma, chairman of the sub- 
committee, for allowing me time to dis- 
cuss this bill in order that I may mal: 
scme observations with reference to th: 
Indian Bureau. And at the same tim: 
desire to congratulate him and ea 
member of his committee for perform- 
ing an outstanding service to this body 
and to the Indians throughout the United 
States in reporting this measure in th: 
manner they have. They deserve the 
congratulations of the membership co! 
the House for their indefatigable effor' 
in bringing forth a bill that will not on); 
be fair to the Indians under present cir- 
cumstances, who, as we all know, ar: 
wards of the Government and have been 
from time almost immemorial, but at th: 
same time allow sufficient money to tl 
various departments under the Secrefar: 
of the Interior to function effectively. 

Before going further, Mr. Chairman 
I should like to take advantage of thi 
occasion of expressing my deep regre' 
over the fact that at some date in thi 
future we shall be deprived of the sym- 
pathetic and brilliant service of the 
chairman of the subcommittee who i 
handling this bill and whom it has been 
my privilege to know more than 25 year 
To him his work has been one of labo! 
of love ani I know I express the senti- 
ment of this body in expressing the hop¢ 
that he will remain with us as long as 
his duties permit. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
serve with him in our own Staite senat< 
where, as here, he was always a tireless 
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and successful worker in whatever task 
he undertook. As here, he always so 
distinguished himself, his friends were 
always proud of him, and it was nice 
to know that you were numbered among 
his many friends. 

This afternoon I should like to salute 
and honor him again for his friendliness, 
fairness, integrity, and his insistence at 
all times, even under adverse circum- 
stances, that the Indians throughout the 
United States and its possessions be given 
a square deal. It is generally recognized 
in my State, and I feel certain that the 
came situation obtains wherever there 
are Indians, that the Indians, no matter 
whether they come from Oklahoma or 
elsewhere, they always have a true friend 
in JED JOHNSON. So in passing, I should 
like to say that when our genial friend 
leaves us to accept a place in the judi- 
ciary on the United States Court of Cus- 
toms in the State of New York he may 
be absent physically, but his spirit of fair 
play and a square deal for the Indian, to 
say nothing about his other outstanding 
attributes, will always hover over us who 
may remain to carry on, and his service 
shall ever be an inspiration for us to 
carry on as he would have us do. In his 
eoing I wish for my colleague, the be- 
loved dean of our Oklahoma delegation, 
the greatest of success in his every en- 
ceavor in his new field of undertaking, 
and when he assumes his new duties that 
everyone of his efforts will be crowned 
with the greatest of success. 

Too much time cannot be devoted to 
eulogizing the services of our distin- 
euished friend, but I must pass on to the 
matter which I wish to discuss during 
the time allotted to me. 

First, Mr. Chairman, may I say I reli- 
ciously read the voluminous hearings 
before the subcommittee, and my obser- 
vations this afternoon are based upon 
this and my own personal knowledge of 
Indian affairs. 

In this connection, may I say that in 
eastern Oklahoma, where I live, we have 
principally five tribes of Indians, known 
as the Five Civilized Tribes, composed of 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Tribes. They are 
the largest group of Indians in Okla- 
homa. Incidentally, Oklahoma has more 
than one-third of the Indian population 
of the United States. 

APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


In discussing this annual appropria- 
tion bill I wish to particularly deal with 
the Indian Service, but I want to make 
it clear that whatever observations I 
make are not based upon prejudices 

ainst the Bureau. I have no animus 
in my heart, but make these observations 
because I want to help the Indian the 
way he should be and wants to be helped, 
I have many friends in the Indian Serv- 
ice who talk to me and who would like 
to really do something for the Indian, 
but their authority is limited. I am 
hopeful what I shall say this afternoon 
will make some contribution toward a 
better Indian Service. My chief com- 
plaint is, and has been for many years, 
that the Indians are not getting value 
received for the amount of money the 
Government has been asked to spend 
each year for their common welfare. 
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This year the Budget approved a re- 
quest from the Office of Indian Affairs 
for the fiscal year ending June 1946 for 
the sum of $30,000,927. The subcommit- 
tee which handled this bill reduced the 
amount to $26,214,175, thereby reducing 
the amount approved by the Budget 
$3,786,752. 

The hearings show that the amount of 
allotments from the Indian Service from 
national defense funds as of February 28, 
1945, including working funds, is $15,- 
673,796.70. Some of this has been reim- 
bursed and supposed to have been spent 
as a direct result of the war. For in- 
stance, $13,000,000 of this was allocated 
for activity for war reallocation author- 
ity. Now, in addition to the regular ap- 
propriation last year, which was $35,991,- 
597, the Indian Service received and 
spent $1,676,135 from the various tribal 
funds. The record further shows that 
the miscellaneous revenues, other than 
trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
during the fiscal year of 1944 by the 
Indian Bureau, totals $2,165,556.90. 

It may be very interesting to many to 
know what the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has spent over a period of years. Ac- 
cordingly, I have obtained the amount 
of the appropriations for this Bureau for 
the fiscal years beginning with 1932 and 
ending with 1945, and at this point insert 
the same in the REcorpD: 

Fiscal year and amount 


SEs kadindewe smmameaaaionad $36, 655, 855. 11 
DOUG kcinttencniemunen naan 30, 707, 166. 65 
WO cad cit hdtnniteenemaen 25, 186, 168. 99 
ND ib aciitdigenaaennmanni 25, 017, 447. 71 
DE ccnuciunuiinausmnmeae 22, 672, 187. 87 
FOE iid ciicidinmnmalemaminasiam 33, 280, 504. 15 
SOO icitcdaninnnsnninmum 47, 358, 375. 37 
FO a wxiichchiinithmscdhindiabiiadaaaaaed 39, 719, 232. 27 
Stns ndenaengennee 43, €30, 229. 64 
SO dsicneaanuakamamna am 39, 203, 897. 49 
RR ktedetdienenantemam 39,373, 797.16 
I sn tn we ici cg i 35, 305, 829. 20 
SOS oiccnsenennntiantmianay 37, 392, 093. 49 
| 35, 991, 597. 00 
POSITIONS 


As of March 1, 1945, the Indian Service 
had 7,619 regular authorized positions, 
with 340 vacancies. 

In the current appropriation bill the 
Indian Service has asked for 112 new 
positions for 1946, exclusive of Survey 
and Planning. In the Survey and Plans 
estimate they asked for 53 departmental 
and 141 field employees. This question 
suggests itself to me: Why is it necessary 
to ask for new employees at a time when 
this Bureau has 340 vacancies? In the 
hearings before the committee a repre- 
sentative from this Department stated 
that the new positions were supposed to 
do a “special type of work” for which 
they do not have existing personnel. 
How familiar are these words. Isn’t this 
the usual stereotype statement made by 
all departments when they come to the 
Congress and ask for increased appro- 
priations for new personnel? 

AGE OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

I am informed the Office of Indian 
Service was instituted during the year 
1832, officially. That has been 113 years 
ago. Think of it. This Bureau has 
been working continuously during these 
many years to emancipate the Indian 
and get him ready to take his place 


ost 


alongside his white brethren. I am 
wondering this afternoon if we are any 
closer to the goal than we were when 
the Indian Bureau was created. 

The record shows that the appropria- 
tion for this Bureau has risen egrad- 
ually practically every year when its 
appropriations reached its peak in 1938, 
when the sum of $47,358,375.27 was 
appropriated. I am advised that the 
only excuse that the Indian Office has is 
that they were providing service they 
were not providing 50 years ago and are 
providing service today they were not 
providing 20 years ago. I am sure that 
is true, but on the other hand I am won- 
dering if these services were necessary. 
Many years bach one Dr. Carlos Monte- 
zuma, a full-blood Apache, who was cap- 
tured by the Pimas and who was ran- 
somed by a traveling photographer, who 
paid the Pima $30 for him, and then 
took him to Chicago where he obtained 
an education, attended a medical college, 
and when a comparatively young man 
was a teacher and lecturer in two medi- 
cal schools, delivered an address in be- 
half of the American Indian before a 
conference of the Society of American 
Indians at Lawrence, Kans., entitled “Let 
My People Go.” 

Some of the things that Dr. Monte- 
zuma said then, in my opinion, are just 
as true today as they were then. For 
instance, he said: 

Today the Indian Bureau is founded on a 
wrong basis. It is pursuing unnatural 
methods to reap natural results. Being un- 
natural, it has come to be a heavy burden 
instead of a help to the Indian. It is 
dominated by the Indian Service regulations, 
thus dominating the Indians and perpetuat- 
ing itself. It has swerved from its noble 
course. It has derailed the Indians from the 
main road that other races travel. It has 
gone into commercial business; it is methods 
and methods, procedures and promotions. 
The original grand, noble and ideal object of 
the Indian Bureau was to aid and protect the 
Indian and prepare him to emerge from his 
wigwam into civilization, and it has been a 
total failure. 


Prior to 1904, one Lt. R. H. Pratt, who 
later became a brigadier general, and 
who headed the Indian Service when it 
was under the War Department, said 
these words. 

Better, far better for the Indians had there 
never been a Bureau. The self-preserva- 
tion would have led the individual Indian to 
find his true place, and his real emancipation 
would have been speedily consummated. 


When General Pratt uttered these 
words, he thought that the country was 
with him in heart and soul for the 
terment of the Indians, as in the past. 
Not so, humiliatingly he was made to 
realize that there was someone higher 
than he, someone to be considered, some- 
one to be reckoned with. He found him- 
self relieved from the great institution 
he founded and cherished, and where h2 
had hoped to see his last days. He had 
said too much. He was in the Indian 
Service under the Bureau and his official 
head was cut off in 1904. 

Iam not advocating this afternoon th 
abolition of the Indian Bureau, because I 
think it is very essential for the time be- 
ing. But the thing I want to see most 
now, and the American Indian in my 
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judgment will never be completely 
emancipated and his problems solved 
until this is done, is a complete reor- 
ganization of the Indian Service, elimi- 
nation of all the overlapping agencies, 
simplifying the rules and regulations, in- 
vesting more authority in the superin- 
tendents and field clerks, and getting 
away from the idea that all final deci- 
sions must be made in the Chicago or 
Washington office. If this were done, I 
am sure that it would not be very long 
before a considerable improvement 
would be noted. 
CHANGE IN FEDEPAL POLICY 

It was interesting to me to note in the 
hearings that the Assistant Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, whom I have a very 
high regard for, testified that a change in 
Federal policy began in 1930, or there- 
abouts. He said further: 

I thoucht the Federal Government had an 
obligation to do two things. First, to resvore 
the economic base of thcse peaple— 


Meaning Indians— 
to a woint where they can be self-support- 
ing; and, secondiy, to educate them to the 
point at which they can use those resources 
so that they will not need the special service 
from the Federal Government they are now 
getting. 

I want to take this occasion to com- 
mend the Assistant Commissioner on his 
philosophy and tell him I thoroughly 
agree with it. But in doing so I desire to 
ask this question, are we any closer to- 
day toward realizing that obligation than 
we were when the change in Federal 
policy began 15 years ago, Yes, 40 years 
ago. 

I recall the Congress on April 26, 1906, 
passed an act entitled “An act to wind 
up the aifairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes.” 

That was 39 years ago. Today, the 
Chectaw and Chickasaw Tribes of In- 
dians have approximately 370,000 acres 
of coal, and something like 3,000 acres of 
asphalt lands undisposed of and still be- 
longs to the two tribes. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that on July 1, 1992, 
through an act of Congress, it was pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Interior 
would sell the lands within 3 years from 
September 25, 1902. Let us see what hap- 
pened? Long before that time passed, 
by a provision attached to an appropria- 
tion bill approved on April 21, 1804, Con- 
eress took these coal lands off the mar- 
ket until their further direction, contrary 
to the provisions of the supplemental 
treaty of July 1, 1902. That, however, 
was not the first evidence of Congress 
breaking faith with its Indian wards. 
There was nothing done with reference 
to the sale of these lands, in keeping with 
the treaty of July 1, 1902, until February 
19, 1912, when Congress passed an act 
authorizing the sale at public auction of 
the surface lands overlying the coal and 
asphalt deposits leased and unleased. 

Then on February 4, 1918, Congress 
passed an act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell at public auction 
the tribal coal and asphalt deposits, un- 
der rules and regulations prescribed by 
him. 

We have not sold the coal yet and last 
June this Congress, in the Interior ap- 
propriation bill, for the fiscal year end- 
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ing in 1945, included a provision which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with the principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation and the Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation for the sale of 
these lands to the Government. 

When the negotiations are completed, 
a contract is entered into, the same will 
then be submitted to the two tribes for 
approval or rejection. If the contract is 
approved it will then come to the Con- 
gress for an appropriation. I am hoping 
now, as then, that the Congress will not 
break faith with these two tribes of In- 
dians as heretofore has been done, but 
will see that justice is done and favor- 
able action is taken on the appropriation 
asked for. 

A few moments ago we were talking 
about the progress that has been made 
in the Government’s dealings with the 
Indian. I will gladly and proudly ad- 
mit that some progress has been made, 
but not enough for the amount of money 
that has been spent. MayI repeat, that 
until the Indian Service begins eliminat- 
ing the many overlapping agencies, the 


- duplicating service, and the conglomer- 


ate mass of governmental functions, the 
objective stated by the Assistant Com- 
missioner will never be attained. As one 
Member of Congress, and as one of In- 
dian descent, I should like to see this 
adopted as a battle cry and the ever con- 
stant goal of the Indian Service instead 
of the trite phrase, and I quote: 

We can move more rapidly if more money 
is made available to take care of certain of 
these basic needs. 


I say, Mr. Chairman, there should only 
be one basic need for the Indian Service 
and that should be the early and com- 
plete rehabilitation of the Indian so 
he may go forth in the world, holding 
his head high with pride as he takes his 
place alongside his white brother, with 
the kncwledge that he also is on his own 
and the only thing he asks is an oppor- 
tunity to prove his worth. 

THE CHILDREN TO WHOM NO SCHOOL FACILITIES 
EXIST 

If this above goal is to be obtained, 
we cannot have such situations as de- 
scribed in the hearings, wherein the com- 
mittee told that there are somewhere 
in the nejghborhood of 10,000 children 
of school age in the Navajo reservation 
for whom no school facilities exist. To 
me this is appalling. It is especially so 
when one considers that the vital sta- 
tistics for that reservation show that the 
population is increasing at the rate of 
almost 1,000 a year. The hearings fur- 
ther disclose that Federal, mission, and 
public-school facilities for Navajo chil- 
dren today are sufficient to care for only 
5.200 out of a total of 16,000 children of 
school age who are known to exist. 

I know one wey the Indian Bureau 
could set a very good example in this 
respect. In its budget a request was 
made for the purchase of 250 automo- 
bilcs. Th'nkofthat. During these war- 
times with the shortage of cars, rubber, 
and gasoline, that a request of this na- 
ture should be made. Figuring the 
average automobile to cost $1,009 that 
would make a total cost of $250,000. 
Wouldn’t it be better to ask for this 
$250,000 toward educating the under- 
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privileged and forgotten Navajos, than 
to ask for the same amount for 250 ea; -9 
No; evidently it is more important fo, 
someone to ride instead of walking than 
to see the 10,000 children on the Nayajg 
reservation educated. 

I know some may say that the Navajo 
people as a group are resistant to edy- 
cation, but if that condition exists whose 
fault is it? Since they are under the 
direct supervision of this Government o; 
ours, and are its wards, isn’t it an in- 
dictment against not only the Indian 
Bureau but of the Congress of the United 
States? 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Reading further in the hearings I fing 
that the average tuition rate per Indian 
is 26 cents per pupil per day. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Oklahoma has 
more than one-third of the Indian popu- 
lation in the United States, which so fay 
as I know no one is able to accurately as- 
certain, the average tuition is 28 cents. 
That is what the Indian Service spends 
per pupil per day. A comparison of this 
rate with other States which have an In- 
dian population is very interesting. The 
rate of the State of Montana is 37 cents: 
Nevada, 35 cents; North Dakota, 347 
cents; South Dakota, 33 cents; Wiscon- 
sin, 35.6 cents; Oregon, 38 cents; Idaho, 
30.4 cents;.New Mexico, 42 cents; Kansas, 
25 cents; Utah, 35.8 cents; Wyoming, 28 
cents; and Nebraska, 31 cents. 


TAXATION OF INDIAN LANDS 


There is another item that excites my 
interest very much, and that is the item 
to appropriate an unexpended balance of 
approximately $25,000 for the payment 
of taxes. What was more startling to me 
was the fact that, at the hearings, the 
Department had, it developed, an unobli- 
gated balance at this time of $5,000 under 
this item. This is at a time when I per- 
sonally know that hundreds of my peo- 
ple of Indian blood have lost their land 
through inability to pay taxes on their 
non-tax-exempt land. 

In the Five Civilized Tribes area where 
I live, through an act of Congress each 
restricted member of the Five Civilized 
Tribes was allowed to choose 160 acres ot 
his allotment as tax-exempt land. Over 
and above that is taxable, but the Indian 
by this act of Congress, could not alien- 
ate his land without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In other 
words, Congress allowed the State to 
tax the restricted land but would not! 
allow the Indian to sell it without hav- 
ing his restriction removed by the Scc- 
retary of the Interior. 

No one more than I appreciates ile 
fact that the Indian Service is not re- 
sponsible in many instances for a lot of 
the laws passed by the Congress of te 
United States with reference to Indians 
But I happen to know personally that the 
Indian Office has been importuned and 
importuned with requests to obtain some 
relief for these Indians who are losin“ 
their land through no fauit of theirs, and 
still no satisfactory results have been 
obtained. Whose fault is this? Is it the 
Indians, or the Indian Service, or the 
Congress of the United States? Know- 
ing conditions as I do in my section of the 
State, I certainly would not place te 
blame at the door of the Indian. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN PROPERTY 


Acain, I want to compliment the ag- 
eyessiveness of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee who is han- 
dling this bill, on his forthright state- 
ment and insistence that the Indian 
service be reorganized on a businesslike 
basis. In the hearings he called atten- 
tion to the fact that today the Indian 
is spending twice as much as the 
whole legislative body combined. Not 
onlv both Houses of Congress, but all of 
iheir employees. Think of that. Instead 
of attempting to reorganize the Service, 
we find evidence of new requests being 
made each year to the Appropriation 
Committee for money to spend in the op- 
eration of the Indian Service. It would 

em that their chief stock and trade is 
to cbtain more money. I want to thor- 
ouchly agree with the chairman that the 
country is sold on the idea that no.agency 
in the Government needs a good stream- 

ine and remodeling more than does 
the Indian Service. 

The Indian Office says that they need 
more help administratively to take care 
of the increased demands. I know the 
Indian Service is not asking me for ad- 
vice and will not appreciate what I am 

iving but I can tell the Indian Service 
this afternoon how they can be relieved 
of a lot of their administrative routine. 
Again, I repeat, if they will only elimi- 
nate many of the overlapping agencies 
and simplify their rules and regulations, 
and decentralize a lot of the power 
vested here in Washington and Chicago, 
and put it in the field where it belongs, 
they will have more time to reorganize 
the Indian Service and devote to the 
common welfare of the Indian. 

INFORMATION REQUESTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


I desire to call the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to page 17 of the hearings, where- 
in he stated in discussion of the failure 
of the Indian Office to furnish informa- 
tion to his committee investigator and 
he stated: 

I read in the record from the investigator's 

port that although they had more than 

nee asked for the information, the Indian 
Cflice did not Know how many Indians were 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Indian 
Atairs, and they were never able to report 
to us how many employees you actually had, 


The hearings will also disclose that the 
only answer given by the spokesman 
irom the Indian Office was that “there 
Was certain information that was not 
readily available” and the chairman 

ted more than a year had elapsed 

nee his committee had requested such 
information and even now it had not 
on furnished. I am wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, if that is a stock excuse and 
how long we will have to wait before the 
information you requested is available, 
nd when any definite program is going 

) be formulated by the Indian Office to 
Streamline its functions. 

In this connection I desire to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsnHak], who is a new member of 
the subcommittee, on his statement dur- 
ing the hearings, which appears on page 


43 of the record, when he says, and I 
quote: 


Service 


ju 


I am wondering if we are not making an 
inadvertent mistake in having too much su- 
pervision and too much paternalism, or too 
much control for the Indians. Do you think 
that will eventually solve some of these 
problems? Of course, we naturally feel sym- 
pathetic toward the Indians, but does the 
over-all program provided for in this estimate 
for 1946 indicate that we are traveling in 
the right direction, or possibly we may go 
some place else? 


The genit7zman may be new on this 
committee, but certainly he hit the prc- 
verbial nail squarely on the head when 
he made that significant statement. I 
congratulate him and say i: is my fer- 
vent hope that he may pursue his quest 
for knowledge along this line further. 

I say this notwithstanding the fact 
that in response to the gentleman’s ques- 
tions the Assistant Commissioner replied 
as follows, and I quote: 

I will have to answer that question in the 
negative. I would say that we are traveling 
in this direction: We are seeking to provide 
the resources first, and through organization 
among the Indians to help them use those 
resources. We are not traveling as I see it in 
the direction of paternalism. We are travel- 
ing away from that. 


I thoroughly agree with the objective 
stated in the first part of his statement, 
but even though I know not what is hap- 
pening on the Indian reservations 
throughout the United States, but if I 
stay in Congress long enough I shall 
Gefinitely find out, I certainly know 
whereof I speak when I say that situa- 
tion does not altogether obtain among 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

In the words of the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHax]: 

How can the Indian Office make the Indian 
more selfreliant when they are doing so much 
planning and thinking for him? Wouldn't 
the job be better done if more responsibility 
were given to the Indian leaders themseives? 


No, down where I live, if an Indian de- 
sires to utilize his initiative and do some- 
thing for himself out of any restricted 
funds which are held in trust by the De- 
partment, he must first obtain permission 
from the field clerk. If the field clerk 
does not think his idea worthy, he turns 
the request down and in the majority of 
instances that is final. 

If the request made is over a certain 
amount, then the field clerk has to sub- 
mit the request to the superintendent, 
who in turn sends it to the Chicago office 
and in the final analysis it is sent on to 
the Secretary of the Interior here in 
Washington. When a decision is finally 
reached, the answer must retrace its 
steps as it came up. 

I ask this question again. When is the 
Indian Office going to vest more author- 
ity in the hands of its sunerintendents 
and allow the superintendents to vest 
more authority in the field clerk so de- 
cisions can be made in the field then and 
there without being reviewed and ob- 
taining the official sanction from Chicago 
or Washington? I say to you this after- 
noon that when that day arrives it 
will not be necessary to have the large 
personnel in the Chicago or Washington 
ofiice. But no, it has been my observa- 
tion during the short time I have been in 
Congress, that no governmental depart- 


ment here likes to yield any of its power, 
but on the contrary is forever reaching 
out for more supervision. 

PROBATE COURTS 


Let me give you this example in my 
State, which I happen to know about 
personally. County courts of Oklahoma, 
which are also probate courts, since the 
act of Congress of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 
312), have been authorized to approve 
deeds of full-blood Indian heirs to inher- 
ited lands. In so doing they act as a 

ederal agency in an administrative 
capacity. Thus far, no one has assumed 
that such a proceeding may be removed 
to the Federal court under section 3 of 
the act of Congress of 1926. 

Recently, there was a case decided in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma in 
the estate of Peter Micco, deceased Semi- 
nole Indian, roll No. 1600. This pro- 
ceeding originated in the county court of 
Oxfuskee County, Okxla., by the fil- 
ing of a petition for the appointment of 
an administrator of the estate of Peter 
Micco, deceased. The petition discloses 
that the deceased left an estate of the 
approximate value of $500.000 and that 
his heirs are full-blood Indians. The 
United States Government, acting-.in its 
official capacity, filed a petition for the 
removal from the county court of Okfus- 
kee to the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa. 

For the first time the Government in 
this case definitely took the position that 
a United States district court has pro- 
bate jurisdiction in such Indian cases. 
Federal Judge Eugene Rice, of Muskogee, 

kla., in the Peter Micco case, stated that 
the courts of that jurisdiction are com- 
mitted to the conclusion that the Federal 
court does not have general probate 
jurisdiction nor are probate proceedings 
removable under the general removal 
statutes and remanded the case back to 
the county court of Okfuskee County, 
Okla. 

During the 25 years that I have actively 
encaged in the practice of law, I have 
never known a lawyer in Oklahoma yet 
who thought that Congress intentionally 
enacted legislation requiring United 
Siates district court or any other Federa 
court to act in an administrative capac- 
itv. By converting the United States 
district court from a court into an ad- 
ministrative agency it would thereby con- 
vert the United States district courts 
into probate courts. 

I understand the Government 
pealing the Micco case. In thus deciar- 
ing their intentions, it would seem that 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Justice seem to be quite 
determined that probate matters in the 
probate courts of Oklahoma so far as 
Indians are concerned, shail be handled 
in Federal courts. Certainly the mem- 
bers of the bar and even the Indians 
selves do not desire these matters 

ket vay from our county courts. 
instance. Be- 
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tee, last December, there was a bill pre- 
sented, which I unde: nd, intro- 
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of the Interior, which would vest ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the Secretary of 
the Interior to administer and judicially 
declare the heirs of an eState of real 
property up to the value of $2,500. The 
Secretary has already gotten an act 
through Congress allowing bim to de- 
clare the heirs of estates where only per- 
sonal property was involved up to $2,500. 
After this legislation was obtained it is 
now sought to include real property. 
Now we see another effort being made 
in this session of Congress to get the same 
legislation passed. 'To me this is a grad- 
ual encroachment upon our State rights 
and an effort to supersede our State 
courts, so far as Indians are concerned. 
When and where is this going to stop? 

APPOINTMENT OF NEW COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 


Recently, we witnessed the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of a new Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. His name is 
William A. Brophy from the State of 
New Mexico. He comes highly recom- 
mended and his sponsors say that he is 
imbued with a determination and an 
indomitable spirit to administer the In- 
dian Bureau in such a manner that will 
not only reflect credit upon him but will 
hasten the day of emancipation for the 
American Indian and enable him to take 
his place in the world of competition 
alongside his white brethren. Here is 
hoping that he is bigger than the system 
that has grown up in the Indian Service 
and that he absorbs it instead of it 
absorbing him. 

To Commissioner Brophy we would 
say that we want him to succeed and 
wish for him the greatest of success, and 
sincerely hope that he will have the 
courage and stamina to successfully 
penetrate the conglomerate mass of gov- 
ernmental functions of the Indian Bu- 
reau and soon come forth with an eman- 
cipation proclamation which will mean 
the dawn of a new era for the Ameri- 
can Indian. To that end we offer him 
our complete cooperation in every re- 
spect. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to make plain 
my position as far as the Bonneville 
Power items in this Interior bill are con- 
cerned. The Columbia River runs for 
some 300 miles through my district and 
Grand Coulee Dam is partly in my dis- 
trict. Yesterday the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JONES] attacked the Bonne- 
ville Administration in general and Dr. 
Paul Raver in particular. He stated that 
Dr. Raver and his organization had out- 
Insulled Sam Insull. I do not feel that 
the record bears that out in any way. 
Nor did my colleague’s speech bear that 
out. 

I wish to point out that the Columbia 
River is a national asset, and I hope to 
present some figures and some facts that 
will show that Dr. Raver’s stewardship 
over the Columbia River has been defi- 
nitely in the national interest and that 
a tremendous saving has been made 
to the Government. The contribution 
which Dr. Raver, the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, and the Columbia River have 
made to the war effort is tremendous, 
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On Monday, April 23, 1943, Mr. Jep 
JoHNSON, of Oklahoma, chairman of this 
subcommittee, stated at the hearings: 

I shudder to think where we would be in 
this war effort without T. V. A., Boulder Dam, 
Grand Coulee, and many other lesser power 
developments, 


Some appreciation of the value of 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville were 
brought out recently in the Senate hear- 
ings on small business. I participated 
in these hearings and can speak authori- 
tatively. In those hearings it was 
pointed out that the Government was 
getting much of its aluminum from two 
sources. Our Government by contract 
has purchased since May 1941 over one 
and one-third billion pounds of ingot 
aluminum from the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada. A study of the invoices shows 
that the average cost of that aluminum 
is 1815 cents per pound. 

In the testimony before the Senate 
Small Business Committee, it was shown 
that this same metal from our northwest- 
ern aluminum plants cost the Govern- 
ment about 12 cents per pound, and this 
12-cent figure is a padded cost, as the 
operating company later had to return 
large sums under renegotiation. It 
should be stated further that a large 
part of the northwestern aluminum 
comes from Arkansas bauxite, which 
costs more to treat than does the British 
Guinea bauxite, which the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada uses. On the face of it, 
our Government should be getting the 
Canadian aluminum much cheaper than 
they are, because of the savings made to 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada through 
this high-grade bauxite. This simple 
comparison will show that had all of the 
aluminum come from our defense plants 
in the Northwest that our Government 
would have saved over $$0,000,000. As 
it is, the Columbia River aluminum 
plants have produced about one-half bil- 
lion pounds of metal, or some 33 percent 
of the entire national production going 
into the building of our great air pro- 
gram. 

In the calendar year 1944, in spite of 
cut-backs, these plants produced 561.7 
million pounds of metal, or 36 percent of 
the national production. The savings ac- 
crued to the taxpayers, as I have out- 
lined in the last giveri amounts, equals 
$100,000,000, or some $37,000,000 per year 
respectively. In addition, the Govern- 
ment would recover by renegotiation 
from one operator alone about $76,- 
000 000. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] yesterday spent con- 
siderable time on the cancelation clauses 
in the Bonneville contracts with the de- 
fense plants in the Northwest. These, 
to me, are very important, since they 
tend to keep our plants operating and 
assure steady employment to the good 
people who work in the aluminum indus- 
try. It is the only assurance which labor 
has of steady employment in the alu- 
minum industry. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that the Federal 
Government has just recently granted 
another contract to the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada guaranteeing them a firm 
American market for at least 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum whether the war 
ends or not, The Federal Government 
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has given the northwestern plants ho 
such assurance, even though the north. 
west plants are delivering aluminum at 
two-thirds of the cost of that : 
Canada. 

Some of the other contributions to ¢} 
war effort which have been made possi} 
because of the development of tho 
Columbia River and the farsighted ao. 
tivities of the Bonneville Administrati, n 
have been some 665 Liberties, Victorjc« 
tankers, aircraft carriers, and micce!. 
laneous seagoing craft from the Kaiser 
shipyards, Four other yards motivated 
by this same power, produced 583 naya| 
vessels. Such contracts in the areas 
served by this same power total over 
$3,000,000,000 and airplane contracts 
$2,300,000,000. 

The chairman of this subcommittee 
was certainly right. All of us should 
shudder to think where we would have 
been had not the program to harness the 
Columbia River been begun when it was. 
It is definitely in the national interest 
and we should be thanking Dr. Raver {oy 
the savings he has made to the American 
taxpayer. 

I am just as anxious as anyone in this 
House to get at the facts. The Columbia 
River will be developed. It is in the na- 
tional interest to do so. 

I hope that we can clear up the con- 
troversies and the misunderstandines 
that seem to be hovering around this 
item. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
from Ohio that if he really wishes to 
secure the facts, that there is a reason- 
able avenue open to him. I suggest he 
offer an amendment to the present bil! 
for a sufficient amount to hire auditors 
of national reputation and who have in- 
tegrity and experience in the utility field. 
Let us get at the truth. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Stockman]. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
listened with great interest yesterday to 
the masterly assault of my good friend 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones! on 
the development of the West. If it were 
my privilege to represent an old esteb- 
lished area of the Midwest, I might fee! 
the same way he expressed himself. 

At a more appropriate time I will be 
pleased to discuss the many tangil 
benefits that have accrued to the grea! 
State of Ohio from the reclamation de- 
velopme:-ts in the West. But permit me 
to mention now that the factories hav: 
supplied huge quantities of materials and 
equipment used in construction of recla- 
mation projects. Every year the recia- 
mation projects have offered an ever-in- 
creasing home market for the products o! 
Ohio industries. The great steel mills 
and rubber factories have furnished us 
supplies, and hundreds of other items 
produced in Ohio have been shipped to 
the West. That has mean‘ business for 
Ohio that otherwise would not have been 
available to the industrial and other pro- 
ducers of that great State. We do not 
begrudge the contributions we have made 
to the prosperity and development of 
Ohio. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do now protest 
against the action of the Appropriations 
Committee in making certain reducticn 
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Budget estimates for important 
ities of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
‘1 yefer particularly to the s’ash of 
es) 000 in the estimate for the Deschutes 
pI ct in my district. The entire 
amount of $500,000 is needed to advance 
cot ructior of this project. 

The severe cut in the estimate for gen- 
eral investigations from $5,500,000 to 
$1,485,000 will ecriously hamper the Bu- 
reau of Rec!amation in its preparations 
for a post-war public-works program to 
provide jobs for returning servicemen 
and demobilized civilian war workers, 
The time to prepare for peace is now and 
a sure way to do it so far as the West is 
concerned is to provide the Bureau of 
Reclamation with funds to complete field 
investigations and prepare plans and 
specifications so that work can be started 
prompt!y when the demobilization perica 
begins in earnest. 

I in common with other western Con- 


eressmen, was hopeful that the commit- 
tee would find it possible to allow the 
entire amount approved by the Bureau 


of the Budget for rodent- and predator- 
control work carried on by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Predatory animals, 
particularly the coyotes, are a major 
problem in connection with livestock crd 
poultry production in the western areas. 
In recent years, despite the great effort 
made to control them, livestock losses 
have increased. Such losses have been 
due largely to the fact that private trap- 
pers who normally would engage in at 
least part-time control of these animals 
either are in the armed forces or in some 
of the war industries. Because of this 
lack of personnel, the toll taken from 
livestock and poultry supplies by preda- 
tors has inereased materially and ac- 
counts for a direct reduction in the total 
meat production of the Nation. The cnly 
remaining force which has held these 
losses down has been the work of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in cooperation 
with the various States and organizations 
in the West. An increase in this control 
work is essential if losses are not to be- 
come greater. Despite the fact that the 
hunters of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
took 119,879 of the larger predators dur- 
ing the last calendar year, that agency 
has not been able to meet the situation 
completely. There is no quicker and 
more direct way to increase the meat 
supply than to cut the heavy losses due 
to predator depredations. 

The Western States are keenly aware 
of the intensity of the problem and ccn- 
tribute to the control program more thin 
twice the amount of money contributed 
by the Federal Government. This, de- 

pite the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment directly owns more than 50 percent 
of the total area of the most of the West- 
ern States. Last year, as I have said, the 
hunters working in this cooperative serv- 
ice took 119,879 of the larger predatory 
animals. This accomplishment saved 
many millions of dollars of livestock and 
poultry which would not otherwise have 
been available to supplement the critical 
food supply. To the extent that preda- 
tor-control work can be increased to re- 
duce further the losses, meat supplies 
flowing to the market can be substan- 
Ually increased. I hope that, if the Sen- 
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ate increases this appropriation, the 
committee will view sympathetically this 
problem which is of such importance in 
the Western States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from California |Mrs. Dovc- 
LAS }. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in this bill and in the com- 
mittee report on the bill, I find in several 
places that we are presented with a 
policy of blocking and stifling public 
power developments—a policy of block- 
ing and stifling public power in Califor- 
nia—a policy that is contrary to the de- 
sires of the people of California—a 
policy that is contrary to the repeated 
expressions of this Congress—T. V. A., 
Bonneville, Fort Peck, and the very re- 
cent expression of Congress in flood con- 
trol of last year. 

Congress for the last 20 years has ex- 
pressed itself as giving preference and 
priority to public agencies in the sale of 
power generated at Federal expense. In 
this committee report, priority and pref- 
erence is given to a private power mo- 
nopoly—namely, the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., of California. 

A policy that is the reverse of that ad- 
vocated repeatedly by President Roose- 
velt and President Truman, and a policy 
that bids ill for the industrial develop- 
ment and resource development that 
California must have to solve its post- 
war problems. 

On page 17 of the committee report 
comes the tip-off when the committee 
announces that it has knocked out of 
the recommendation sent to Congress 
with Budget approval by President 
Roosevelt, a $500,000 item for a Govern- 
ment transmission line to make the bene- 
fits of Government-generated power 
available to the people in Colorado. 

But on page 18 of the committce re- 
port, the implication of this policy is 
really revealed. A million dollars has 
been cut from the money required by the 
great Central Valley project of Califor- 
nia on which we rely for much of our 
post-war reconversion. Specifically, this 
committee has disapproved items for 
$115,000 for planning a power plant to 
firm up Central Valley power and $100,- 
000 for planning the necessary transmis- 
sion lines and switchyards to make the 
power generated at the great federally 
constructed Shasta Dam available at low 
cost to the people of my State. 

This fight against letting the Govern- 
ment bring the benefits of low-cost Fed- 
eral power to its people is nothing new 
to California. We have watched it go on 
for year after year, and here it is again 
in this measure. 

The proposal in the words of the com- 
mittee is just this—first paragraph, page 
18: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used for 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. 


Never vefore has Congiess turned over 
a federaliy financed project, neatly tied 
up in a prize package, to a single private 
outfit. 
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Where does this leave the people of 
California? It leaves them with cheap 
power, but no way of getting it unless 
they pay toll and homage to the private 
utility to bring it to them. It leaves 
them without the benefits which were 
promised them when they fought for and 
secured the approval of the Central Val- 
ley project and Shasta Dam. 

And where does this proposal leave the 
Government? It leaves the Government 
in the unbusinesslike position of having 
only a single customer who can dictate 
the terms on which it will take the Gov- 
ernment’s power. 

Where does it leave the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.? It leaves the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. in the driver’s seat between 
the people’s dam and the people. It 
leaves the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. with 
Shasta Dam power built at the people's 
expense. 

Page 18 of the committce report is an 
attempt to write policy through an ave- 
nue that is not legislation. It is exactly 
comparable to what was done in 1922 
at Muscle Shoals, when the power was 
turned over at the busbar to the Alabama 
Power Co. for less than a quarter of a 
cent per kilowatt-hour and was sold by 
the Alabama Power Co. to farms imme- 
diately adjacent to the dam for 10 cents 
@ kilowatt-hour, or 49 times what the 
Alabama Power Co. paid to the Govern- 
ment. So the people were taken on both 
sides of the deal—first, when the power 
was sold at the busbar and, egain, when 
the farmer bought it back from the pri- 
vate power company. 

This was done by executive contract 
under Harding and led up to the first 
Norris Muscle Shoals bill. Congress ex- 
pressed its opinion on this public-policy 
feature by passing the Norris bill. Cool- 
idge vetoed it. Then Norris and the 
Congress repassed the bill and Hoover 
vetoed it. 

It took a Democratic President, our 
great leader, Franklin Roosevelt, to go 
along with Congress and its policy of 
public power. 

Does this Huuse want to reverse a 20- 
year policy and return to the thinking 
of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover? 

Is it possible that this Congress means 
to turn over the people’s money and the 
people’s water and the people's project to 
the Pac fic Gas & Electric Co.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure 
to hear the distinguished, eloquent and 
charming gentlewoman from California 
|Mrs. Dovetas!. She made a very ear- 
nest speech, and we are always delighted 
to hear the charming and beautiful gen- 
tlewoman make her earnest speeches. 
Bui jet me assure her and this House that 
the very serious charges she saw fit to 
read into the Recorp positively does not 
apply to the action of this committee. 
What seemed to be a plain atiempt to 
smear members of this committee will 
fail 

What the charming lady evidently 
would like this committee to do is to em- 
bark on a real spending spree—emberk 
on a program not to spend a few hundred 
thousand dollars or even a few million 
dollars, but a spending spree that will 
ultimately cost at least $75,000,000 on 
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this project alone. The committee re- 
fused to embark on such a program. 
Possibly $75,000,000 does not mean any- 
thing to the charming lady from Cali- 
fornia, but it does mean a whale of a 
lot to the taxpayers of Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and the other States in the Union, 
who incidentally are called upon to help 
foot the bill. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JCHNSON of Oklahoma. 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, according to witnesses 
who appeared before our committee, 
there is no shortage of power in this 
area. No witness appeared before the 
committee who ever claimed any short- 
age of power there. If this proposed 
$75,000,000 or $109,000,000 were allowed 
and expended—and I weigh my words— 
the Government would get no more 
money from the sale of power than if 
not a dollar of this huge expenditure had 
been made. These are facts that cannot 
be successfully denied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
eentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
minute. 

Members of Congress 
have served for these 10 consecutive 
terms know my position on _ public 
power, even though the gentlewoman 
evidently does not. For her information 
I will say that I was a member of the 
original committee that wrote the T. V. 
A. bill. I spent long hours in the study 
and preparation of that bill. I have 
given my full support to Grand Coulee 
Dam, Boulder Dam, and other great 
power projects of the country. No Mem- 
ber of either House of Congress has been 
or is now stronger for public power, so 
vitally essential to the war, thanI. What 
I say in this connection with reference 
to the humble chairman of this com- 
mittee is true of all other members of 
this committee. Never have I osjected 
to constructive criticism, but have wel- 
comed it. Constructive criticism is al- 
ways helpful. But this committee is en- 
titled to have any criticism based on 
some semblance of fact. I would be dere- 
lict of my duty as chairman of this com- 
mittee if I did not answer the very seri- 
ous charge that this committee has gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the private 
power companies. The charge not only 
is without basis in fact, but it is 
manifestly unfair to members of the sub- 
commiitee, who have no ax to grind, 
political or otherwise, except to secure 
the real facts and act accordingly. 

The action taken by this committee on 
the pending bill is the same as the action 
taken a year ago. So it is no new policy 
on the part of the committee. Nor is it 
a new policy on the part of the Congress. 
A year ago, the commiitce was solemnly 
told by the Department that the project 
referred to so feelingly by the gentle- 
woman of California would cost only 
$50,000,000, but now the same officials 
admit it will cost $75,C00,000. When 
they come back a year from now they 
will no doubt tell us it will cost $100,- 
609,000. No one knows what the ulti- 
maie cost would be, but probably three 
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times the amount of the original esti- 
mate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will not 
the gentleman take another minute to 
answer a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. I merely wish to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that on 
tomorrow not only the gentlewoman 
from California, but other Congressmen 
from my distinguished State will par- 
ticipate in this debate supporting the 
very statement the gentlewoman from 
California made a moment ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That, 
of course, is their privilege. We are al- 
ways delighted to have the full facts. 
Knowing the members from California 
as I do I am sure they will present the 
facts from their viewpoint in fair and 
torceful manner. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that they will join in an effort to 
imvugn the motives of this committee. 
To say that this committee has failed 
to give the great State of California all 
the money your State wants or needs 
is one thing—but to charge the com- 
mittee with being a tool of a private 
power company, or words to that effect, 
is entirely another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why did 
the committee eliminate the two small 
items of $115,300 and $190,000 for the 
mere purpose of preparing plans for 
transmission lines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
a fair question. There was no evidence 
presented that any need was shown for 
the proposed transmission lines. And, as 
I previously stated, that modest request 
was only the beginning of this $75,000,- 
000 proposal. I might add that the State 
of California has not fared so badly at 
the hands of our committee. We have 
already spent more than $150,000,000 on 
the Central Valley project and the end 
is by no means in sight. 

Now, let me say to the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Okiahomr has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
half minute to say that the Members of 
the California delegation and other dele- 
gations have had every opportunity to 
make their presentation to the committee 
and they failed todo so. The committee 
could act only on the evidence it had be- 
foreit. If the gentleman and his worthy 
colleagues had any evidence to present he 
and they had ample opportunity to do so. 
The fact they did not is certainly no fault 
ot the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota |Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I asked for this minute merely 
to call attention to the principle on 
power that was enunciated in the Flood 
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Control Act adopted in Congres: last 
year, The paragraph is cited in part II 
of the hearings on this bill. In {h, 
Flood Control Act of 1944, section 5. tho 
Congress enunciated a policy on power: 
and I call attention to it because the gon. 
tlewoman from California in hey yo. 
marks stated that the Congress hag 
never before taken a position of limiting 
the sale of power to wholesale power, } 
call attention to what the Congress ¢iq 
as a matter of declaring a public policy 
last year following hearings by the Piooq 
Control Committee of the House and th, 
Senate Commerce Committee, and then 


‘long protracted debate during the year. 


as those will remember who were follow- 
ing that debate. 

This paragraph on the declaration o/ 
policy on power reads: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorize 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, or acquired by purchase or other ; 
ment, to construct only such transmissj 
lines and related facilities as may be neces- 
sary in order to make the power and energy 
generated at such projects available in whole- 
sale quantities for sale on fair and reasonab 
terms and conditions, to facilities owned py 
the Federal Government, public bodies, co- 
operatives, and privately owned compa) 


In other words, last year, on the basi 
of a debate that ran through the Hous 
and the Senate all summer long, and al! 
fall, until'the bill was finally enacted into 
a law signed by President Roosevelt in 
December, the Congress declared that i! 
was to be the policy to restrict the Gov- 
ernment in construction of only such 
transmission lines as were necessary to 
make possible the sale of power on a 
wholesale basis, so that the action re- 
portedly taken with respect to a Cali- 
fornia project is not new or unprece- 
dented, but in line with the _ poli 
formally and deliberately declared 
the Congress. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorad 
(Mr. Hii]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, at the out 
set I take time to commend the chairma! 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON], as well as his 
committee, who have brought in this bill 
to the House. There are many things in 
the bill that are cut, that some of us 
think should have a little more aiten- 
tion in the way of finances, but the 
strenuous times, and everyone recog- 
nizes the fact that we must get along 
with the machinery and equipment 1! 
we have at the present time. I do no! 
think that there is a district in this gr 
United States that is more interested in 
this particular appropriation bill than } 
my own district. the Second District 0! 
Colorado. The reason why we are so ii- 
tensely interested in this district is be- 
cause in it we have the power of the grea! 
reclamation project. That is not a proj- 
ect that was begun yesterday or the (a) 
before, but it is already here and in pr" 
ess of completion. This tunnel ru! 
through the Continental Divide for 13 
miles. It is already finished and now 


being cemented. The thing that we ar 
interested in is to get this water over on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountan 

or the east side of the Continental Di 

In this pale 


just as quickly as possible, 
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ticular appropriation bill the committee 
+ .< coon fit to take off that appropriation 
oa 5 100,000. I am not complaining as 
4 at all, because the committee 
“n+ into @etail and probably collected 
ono’ h information that warranted it in 
making this cut. That probably is cor- 
+ beeause it is hard to get manpower 
rd to find proper equipment to 
us | Work: but we do hope this 
» finished and that we will be 
{ + water on the eastern Side of 

tho Great Divide in 1945. 

e are several other things I ought 
ention to. I am sure all will 
‘din what was said when the 

n anda the report to you yester- 

I compliment him on the fine 
that he made yesterday. It is 
the best that I have ever heard 
1d from the opposition side I feel 
hould appreciate what we Say. 
to refer to two or three things 
O his compliment to the Bureau of 


mn: 


t 


hat the committee allowed sub- 
for the continuation of con- 
d completion of several impor- 
is evidence that it feels these 
worth while and have justified 
tion and enlargement 
That is a good statement, and I desire 
ze it. Another statement he 
pect to the Bureau of Mines 


e war located and develoved by 
Mines cannot be overempha- 


1 good statement. Also: 

iu has also carried on diligent re- 
experimental work in the process- 
that has made a substantial and 


contribution to the successful 


t better statement could the chair- 
ive made than that? 

statement that interested me 

was the one the chairman 

.bout the Rocky Mountain Na- 

| Park, when he was talking about 

National Park Service, “The National 

‘ark Service had a hard row to hoe in 

r.” Our own park in the prewar 

id thousands upon thousands of 

When the gasoline was cut 

nd the use of automobiles and 

el was curtailed from every angle, it 

ard on those boys in the park. 

s, they have given a oe op- 

itv for our folks who have been 

curtailed by reason of lack of 

tion to visit the park and have 

these young men who have come 

from the war an opportunity to 

me time in the mountain section 

country. He further said: 

her hand, this Service is to be 

i for the spirit with which it has 

» under extremely adverse circum- 


t say that the Rocky Mountain 

nal Park had about 60 percent as 

tors in 1944 as it had in other 

Which is a real record. I say 

that they have really done a fine 

in giving our boys and girls in the 

‘an opportunity to come into that 
Ca tor rest and recreation. 

iace the matter of fish and wildlife. 

We ave interested in fish and wildlife in 





Colorado. May I say to you that in these 
days of short meat rationing we should 
be interested in the development of food, 
something that we have not given much 
consideration to. This committee has 
seen fit even to give those boys as large 
an appropriation as they asked for. 

Another thing I would like to say in 
regard to Big Thompson is this: Th’‘s 
supplemental water that comes through 
the Rocky Mountain Continental Divide 
comes onto the eastern part of the slope 
and does not irrigate any new territory. 
Let me emphasize that. It is supple- 
mental water for over 300.000 acres of 
land already under irrigation that we 
have on the east side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The irrigation ditch is there. The 
farmers are equipped with ye right type 

of machinery and they are familiar with 
the right kind of farm pr: ee So I say 
to the committee in all earnestness that 
next year they should see fit to give as 
large an appropriation as is necessary in 
order that this great project may be fully 
and ccmpletely developed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Fioop|). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, with ref- 
erence to that part of the committee’s 
report that has to do with the Solid Fuels 
Administration, Mines Division, I would 
like to point cut that the reque st made 
thore for mine inspectors was for 20 ad- 
ditional inspectors. Weare very grateful 
to the commiitee for having given us 10 
eacditional inspectors. Of ccurse, this 
inc'udes the bituminous as well as the 
anthracite mines. This subject deals with 
the entire ccuntry, it is not just in Penn- 
sylvania. It includes some twenty States. 
However, 150 less fatalities occurred last 
year because of the brilliant work of this 
mine inspection staff. Wecertainly think 
that with the United Mine Workers of 
America wholeheartedly back of this re- 
quest, and the Bureau itself keenly con- 
cerned about the future welfare and the 
care of the mine workers in this most 
hazardous of occupations, that this com- 
mittee will see fit and proper to give us 
and to the D parsmnen these 10 addi- 
tional mine inspectors, and if we are not 
successful before this distinguished Com- 
mittee, we certainly pray, indeed, that 


the Senate will give us 10 additional in- 
spectors under this provision. 
a 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 


from West Virgin . 
Mr _ RANDOLPI It is also true that 


the machinery aa equipment that is 
used is being depleted because it cannot 
be replaced and that is all the more 
reason for intensive inspection. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is an exceilent sug- 
gestion. The gentleman always makes 
excellent suggestions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Utah | Mz. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the work of this great subcom- 
mittee and realize the responsibility of 
this committee in determining what 
these appropriations shall be. May I at 
this time express my own personal feel- 
ing toward the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, who during all the 


time I have been in Congress has been 
very friendly and fair in all the dealings 
I have had with him. 

It is often said that the Committee on 
Appropriations uses an ax to cut down 
appreprintions, but in my opinion this 
time they used a shotgun. In this case 
they certainly did not play any favorites 
From my experience here, Iam not aware 
of a time when more departments and 
individuals were displeased with cuts that 
were made in an appropriation bi ll. 
There is not a thing in this bM1 that h: 
to do with my own district, but I am in- 
terested in those things which have to do 
with our natural resources, and which 
are primarily located in the western par 
of our country. 

I think even in time of war, and dur- 
ing this great emerg ency we are now in, 
we cannot overlock the developments 
that must neceneneily be made because 
they happen to cover a long period of 
time. In the matter of the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bu- 
reau concerning which the chairman of 
the committee spoke so highly, I think 
there are items cut there that should not 
be cut. As far as I can see from the 
record, there was nothing in the record 
or in the committee’s report that gave 


any indication of why the amount was 
excessive, or why it should have been re- 
duced. I make special reference to the 
appropriation for general investigation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. That is 
a long-time, tedious program that has to 
be carried on throuczhout the years. It 
seems to me at this time, when the war, 
we hope, is nearing its conclusion, we 
should lock carefully into these matters 
to see to it that projects which are neces- 


sary and important in 'the national econ- 
omy are made available to give jobs to 
returning veterans. The Bureau of Rec- 
ae tion affords one of the greatest op- 


ortunities in that regard 

There is another item which I should 
like to direct to the attention of t 
members of the committce, the item of 
the Cclorado River development. As I 
understand that appropriation, it comes 
from funds phrortt from the sale of 
powc. and is stributed to the upp 
basin States for development purpo 
It seems to me that the Colorado Ri 
compact makes this appropriation m 
datory. The upper basin Sta 
titled to that money which has been ac 
clared to be theirs under the compact. I 
can see no reason why that fund should 
be reduced a cent, let alone $1,000,000 

The Bureau cf Mines, another agency 
that has done such an admittedly good 
job. has also felt the ax. We will wake 
up some of these days and find that we 
have done considerable irreparable dam- 





es 





age in the v of exploiting and deteri- 
orating the mines of our country. We 
will find out some of these days that the 
only time you can get ore and critical 
materials is when, where, and in what 
quantities you findit. Acutin this fund 
of the Bureau of hk for investigation 
of the deposits of critical materials is 
wholly uncalled for at this time, it seems 
to me. That inve ation should be 
carried on and I hope the committee, 


before it gets throuch he. will restore 
some of these reduction 
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I was especially amazed at the words 
of the committee that in my estimation 
cast some reflection on a very competent 
and worthy instrumentality in the De- 
partment of the Interior, namely, the 
Grazing Service. 

it seems to me the committee went 

ut of its way to say something detri- 
mental of this Service. I could not stand 
here and see the record left that way. 
In the first place, let me say this agency 
has had the responsibility of adminis- 
tering one of the most difficult agencies 
of this Government. It has had to start 
without any precedent. It has grown 
and developed out of experience. I know 
many of these men who are in this Serv- 
ice, and they are men of the highest 
caliber and of the highest type of public 
servants. There can be no aspersion 
cast upon them that cannot rightly be 
charged to any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, namely, that their organization 
is top-heavy with administration. This 
is certainly not a new complaint against 
any of our Government agencies. But be 
that as it may, the committee went on to 
say in its report that because of this con- 
dition it had not performed its duties in 
a proper manner, and for that reason it 
was going to be necessary, they said, to 
raise the grazing fees to take care of the 
Grazing Service. That is the thing I 
want to say something about here this 
afternoon. As I have said before, and 
people who are familiar with the facts 
know, great portions of the livestock in- 
dustry at the moment are not in prosper- 
ous condition. It seems to me 2 most in- 
opportune time to be raising grazing fees 
or placing any other burdens on the live- 
stock industry. There may come a time 
when the war is over, and when the 
proper investigation has been made, that 
some adjustment might be made, but 
certainly not at this time. I may addin 
that connection that I have just talked 
to the Secretary and he tells me that this 
whole matter of raising fees is under dis- 
cussion and will be carried back to the 
producers and other agencies of Govern- 
ment and nothing will be done until a 
thorough investigation has been made. 

The grazing fees of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, it must be remembered, should only 
be charged part of the time for admin- 
istration. If I have the figures correct, 
that fee, and that portion of the fund 
which is attributable to the Grazing 
Service is about 70 percent of the money 
appropriated to the Grazing Service. 
Therefore, it should never be considered, 
or thought, that the Grazing Service 
should carry the whole responsibility of 
this agency because it performs func- 
tions which are of general importance 
and chargeable to the country as a 
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I was #6" much surprised when I read 
the report from the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that accompanied the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, especially that part 
directed at the Grazing Service of the 
Interior Department. 

I have followed the organization and 
administration of the Grazing Service 
since the passage of the act in 1934, and 
this is the first time that I have heard it 
intimated that the Grazing Service, as far 
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as it had funds available, was not doing 
an excellent job for the western live- 
stock industry. 

I also am one who knew, and who 
cherishes the memory of, the late Ed- 
ward T. Taylor, author of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, and former chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I call 
your attention to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 28, 1941, which carries one 
of the last speeches of this great man, 
wherein he paid glowing tribute to the 
Grezing Service and its administration 
of the Federal range lands. 

I also believe the record should be cor- 
rected in referring to the testimony of 
Secretary Ickes which is mentioned in the 
report. If all of this testimony is care- 
fully reviewed, it will show that this was 
only an estimate, and the administration 
by the Grazing Service was to be supple- 
mented by the use of money appropriated 
to the existing bureaus and agencies in 
the Department. The increase in the 
1936 appropriation of $100,000 was occa- 
sioned by the decision to set up advisory 
boards in each one of the grazing Gis- 
tricts, which were to be established so 
that the actual range user could assist 
the Grazing Service by recommending 
administrative action. This system to 
extend home rule on the range was so 
eminently successful that the Taylor 
Grazing Act was amended in 1939, setting 
up these advisory boards by law. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress to the fact 
that in 1936, in addition to the $250,000 
which vas appropriated, the Grazing 
Service was further assisted by the trans- 
fer of some $65,000 from other estab- 
lished bureaus in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and in that same year the Service 
also received more than $2,400,000 as an 
allotment for the handling of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program. At this 
point I would like to emphasize that from 
1936 to and including the fiscal year 
1942 the Grazing Service received each 
year an average of over $2,000,000 for the 
administration and handling of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps, and these 
camps handled all fire protection and 
parts of other functions, such as range 
surveys, range examinations, and range 
improvements. These funds_ supple- 
mented the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for regular administration. Dur- 
ing these Civilian Conservation Corps 
days the Grazing Service had a much 
larger organization than it now has. 

Furthermore, in 1936, until the Taylor 
Grazing Act was amended in that year, 
there were only 80,000,000 acres which 
could be placed in grazing districts. That 
same year the law was amended, estab- 
lishing a limitation of 142,000,000 acres. 
Additional duties and_ responsibilities 
have been given to the Grazing Service. 
The other agencies of the Department 
which had a full-time work load could no 
longer contribute men and funds, and it 
was absolutely essential for the Grazing 
Service to seek adequate appropriations 
from Congress. 

It must be remembered that these are 
the remnants of our once great body of 
public lands which for 80 years were used 
and abused as a public commons, with 
the result that extensive areas have been 
depleted of their better forage plants in 
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a great measure and have lost muc} 


the original topsoil. she 

When established as grazing distpjc:< 
these lands were poorly developed a< to 
watering places and other essentia range 


improvements. There has been a 
mendous rehabilitation and develo; ment 
job that is only partly accomplishe; _ 

Controversies between users a) 
ferent interpretations of the act 
Federal Range Code still requir: 
deal of time, including the esiah}j 
of necessary facts regarding each j; 
vidual livestock operator. 

It seems utterly unreasonable. tho) 
fore, to expect that this enti; 
taking should be self-sustaining 
stage or for some time to come. 
pect it to be so would be the s: 
expecting an irrigation project. 
ample, to be self-sustaining from | 
the first shovel of dirt was turned 
beginning of its construction. 

It must be remembered also t 
Taylor Grazing Act is more than jy 
matter of selling and administeri: } 
use of grass. One of the great obj; f 
this act is to conserve the resources jn 
the interest of the Nation as a wh: nd 
to protect these lands against d rf 
tion. Most of the streams used [i 
gation in the West lie in part « 
across these lands. The protecti 
therefore, doubly necessary to sali rd 
against erosion, soil deterioration 
necessary to protect not only th 
themselves but also the water s 
and irrigation works upon whic! 
whole West is so dependent. 

Nowhere is there another exam) 
conservation work by the Gover: 
where a conservation project has been 
intended to be, or has it been possible for 
it to be, self-sustaining from the 
Conservation of the natural resourc: 
which the administration of the 
districts is but a part, has been recognized 
as essential to the national! welfa: ven 
though the costs at the beginning and 
for many years have exceeded, and always 
may exceed, the direct financial returns. 

The work of an average grazing (d's- 
trict involves the annual issuance of | 
censes and permits to 386 settlers and 
ranchers with an average total of 200.000 
head of livestock, determining quaiifica- 
tions of users, checking the grazing ca- 


le- 


\ acy- 


‘ 


pacity not only on the Federal range but 
also on the intermingled privately own d 
range, allocating the specific areas of 


range to be grazed by each permit! 
checking the forage capacity of the ran 
and the forage-producing lands required 
for each permittee’s livestock for th? 
time they are not on the Federal ranee, 
collecting and accounting for the grazing 
fees, handling trespass, classifying lands 
under the land laws, supervising the 
maintenance and construction of ra! 
improvements, protecting the range from 
fire, directing soil and moisture cons¢r- 
vation activities, and many other acti\- 
ities too numerous to mention. 

The average grazing district contains 
approximately two and one-half million 
acres of Federal range and almost 4! 
equal aréa of intermingled State and pri- 
vately owned land. This is comparable !! 
size to the State of Massachusetts. A 
the present time, the Grazing Ser 


1 
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8 
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only has an average of 4.6 persons [01 











nistration and protection of an area 
of Massachusetts, — uding each 
- and employee of the Service in the 
ector’s office, the regi ional offices, and 
listrict offices. 

Grazing Service, by the establish- 
} of its headquarters in Salt Lake 
C Utah, is located in the center of the 
ock industry. Its regional offices, 
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with one exception, coincide with the 
C _ where close cooperation can be 
( ned from State officials. The estab- 
rf As district offices right on the 
renee has been found most advantageous 


from the users’ point of view. 
From personal observation, the em- 
niovees of the Grazing Service are doing 
excellent job of range administra- 
The president of the American Na- 
| Livestock Association, Mr. A. D. 


ti l 

Brownfield, in commenting on a proposed 
memorial which would have asked the 
Cc ress to abolish the Taylor Grazing 
Act. said, according to the Associated 
Press, that if Congress heeded the 
memorial “some 22,000 permittees stand 
to lose rights never before enjoyed in the 


of Government land.” Mr. Brown- 
field further stated that the act “has al- 
m compl tely stabilized the livestock 
ndustry dependent upon the use of these 


My colleague the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr, Norretu], at page 463 of 
the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations on the Interior De- 
partment bill for 1946, said: 
want to say to you that I have seen the 
C i Service develop, and I am a friend 

work, and my questions are not in- 
indicate that I am opposed to the 
I think you are doing a fine service. 


- 


As to grazing fees, I will only siy that, 
while an increase is being considered, no 
formal recommendation has been made 
by the Director of Grazing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for an increased fee, 

nd that the Secretary of the Interior 
told the chairman of the Senate 


Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
that a reasonable time will be given for 
t committee and the interested stock- 
men to present all the data possible, 


will be given every consideration 
re any increase is determined. 

In this connection I would like to point 
out that all the benefits of the Taylor 
Grazing Act do not go directly to the 

en who use the Federal range in 
ng districts. This direct benefit, un- 
der the salaries and expenses appro- 
I u, only amounts to 68.6 percent of 
appropriation requested. The other 
rcent goes to the over-all public 
Therefore, it is my thought in con- 
ring appropriations for the Grazing 
vice, that this public benefit should 
iys be given consideration 
I hope, in this connection, in referring 
things briefly, as I can only doin 
’ moments, that these people who 
re so interested—and we all ought to 
interested—will remember that we 
one great country and that we can- 
not legislate for one part of the country 
> disadvantage of some other part. 
+ne great wide-open spaces of the West, 
that some people do not think so very 
rtant, make their great contribu- 
ion to the welfare of the country in gen- 
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eral. The West depletes its soil, its for- 
ests, and its mines, and sends its prod- 
ucts back to the centers of population 
where they are fabricated to create 
wealth for the whole Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. AN- 
GELL! such time as he may desire. 

THE WAR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BONNEVILLE 
POWER ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. ANGEL Mr. Chairman, this 

bill carries i appropria ition for carry- 
ing on the activities of Bonneville Powel 

Administration for the fiscal year 1946. 
The Budget estimate submitted to Con- 
gress by the Bonneville Power Admit: nis- 
tration is broken down into two paris 

Operation and construction. The budg- 
eted operation limitation of $4,206,690 
is to be met with $3,500,000 of new appro- 
priation plus $706,690 by the use of pre- 
viously appropriated funds. The con- 
struction budget of $15,811,000 does not 
require new funds, as previous appropri- 
ations cover this. Practically, the con- 
struction budget submitted, since funds 
have been appropriated, only amounts 
to a statement of priority of projects. 

All of this is scheduled for the war 
effort, and will be determined by balanc- 
ing material and manpower allocations 
against war power needs. 

In the construction budget, I may say 
in passing, the only items in my Qistrict 
are: Troutdale substation additions, 
$890,000; and my district’s proportion- 
ate share of feeders and services alloca- 
tions of $2,600,000. 

I regret that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has seen fit to make a cut in the 
appropriation requested by this agency 
Unfortunately, the major portion of the 
cut will fall upon the employees of the 
agency. I trust that the items will be 
restored to the bill so that the ane 
job this agency is doing in the war effor 
will not be crippled. 

The basic policies and objectives set 
forth by Congress in the Bonneville Act 
and applying to the Bonneville Power 
Administration have been a lifesaver 
during the war period. The availability 
of large amounts of low-cost electric 
power in the Pacitic Northwest, capable 
of being delivered at any point within a 
wide radius in the area, has made pos- 
sible the production of war materials and 
supplies in quantities heretofore unreal- 
ized. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
has provided electric power for war pro- 
duction, but in addition has also reduced 
the war cost on such important items as 
aluminum, magnesium, ferrosilicon, car- 
bide, and other critical war materials. 
On aluminum alone the power cost from 
Government-owned plants in the Pacific 
Northwest is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
compared to 5 to 7!'5 mills for Govern- 
ment-owned metal plants which are 
served by e2 rn fuel-produced power. 
The savings in 1 year in power cost of 2 
mills instead of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
for example, amounts to Bong $15,000,- 
000 for the Pacific Northwest’s 1944 pro- 
duction of one-half billion - unds of 
aluminum. Based on this rate, savings 
only on the Northwest a aaubenis pro- 
duced with Bonneville power resulted in 
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fing to the Government of about 
000,000 for the war period. 

In 1917 the market price of alun oo 
ranged from 35 cents to 64 cents pe 
pound, having been 19 to 2714 sans 
per pound in 1913. In 1939 the market 
price of metallic aluminum was 20 cents 
per pound. Under the influence of the 
12-cent production cost of the Columbia 
River plants the metal price has been 
reduced at this time to about 15 cenis 
on the average. In 1 year, through 
negotiations, the Federal Government 
recaptured $76,000,000. This recapture 
plus the influence on metal price wiih 
the quantities delivered, pao aaaagrangge ae 
8: 09,030, 000. This is a saving to the 
Treasury that has been influe ence d by the 
ioeratie t Columbia River production. 


WAR MATERIALS 


’ 


The war materials and supplies used to 
crush the Axis Nations would have been 
produced in the United States regardless 
of cost. It follows, therefore, that the 
quantity of materials supplied is even 
more impressive than the _ savings 
achieved. 

The plants served directly by the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
produced in excess of one and one-half 
billion pounds of pig aluminum up to 
the end of the calendar year 1944. This 
is over 30 percent of the national alu- 
minum production and represents the 
same percent of our total national air- 
plane preduction. In the calendar yea 

944 alone these plants produced 561,- 
709,000 pounds of pig aluminum, or 36 
percent of the national output for that 
year, even with 4 pot lines shut down 
after August 1944. The Bonneville Ad- 

ministration has also supplied motivat- 
ing power to one of the three large alu- 
minum sheet mills in the Nation, the 
annual capacity of which is 288.000,000 
pounds, or one-sixth of our entire na- 
tional rolling capacity. 

SHIPYARD ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Chairman, the entire Nation is 
aware of the achievements of the ship- 
yards in the Portland area. Three Kai- 
ser yards alc ne have produced 665 vessels 
to December 31, 1944, consisting ok )- 
ertys, Victorys, tankers, aircraft car- 
riers, escort carriers, anes ling 
barges, attack transports, and Navy aux- 
iliary orders. Four other shipyards in 
this same area produced 583 naval ves- 
sels, converted 6 merchant ships to air- 
craft carriers, assembled 350 locomotives 
for Russia, and produced numerous ot! 
equipment. One con cern in Portland 
alone produced 3.500 lifeboats for the 
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1andled battle repair ¢ 
received all or a substantial p: 
power from the Bonneville trans 
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$3,000,000,000. Without the availability 
of the Columbia River power and the 
Bonney dons transmission grid these ac- 
complishments would have been impos- 
sible. as $2.300,060,000 wo - of Air 
Force supply contracts have been made 
with northwestern monufactu plants. 
The production of Fiying Fortresses in 
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the Boeing plant is constantly making 
front-page news. In addition, this same 
transmission area has produced consid- 
erable parts and tools for the air pro- 
gram. 

OTHER MATERIALS 

Another important war production 
made possible by Columbia River power 
has been one-twelfth of the national 
magnesium capacity. Electro-metallur- 
gical, electro-chemical, and other manu- 
facturing plants have expanded their 
production capability through the use of 
hydropower. In addition, Columbia 
hydropower has displaced fuel generated 
energy of other power systems in the 
area, thereby saving the region and the 
Nation millions of barrels of critical fuel 
oil. 

These industrial miracles have been 
achieved without any curtailment in do- 
mestic, farm, and commercial uses of 
electricity in the region. This further 
contribution has been so substantial that 
the War Production Board in their re- 
cent brown-out order excluded the Pa- 
cific Northwest from such restrictions 
because of the availability of ample Fed- 
eral hydropower. 

BALANCED UTILIZATION 


The entire northwestern Congressional 
Celegation as early as 1938 realized and 
stressed the importance of the necessary, 
balanced utilization to secure adequate 
employment. Over this entire period the 
delegation has worked together to point 
out what was needed to secure balanced 
utilization. During the last 4 years I 
have been the chairman of the informal 
House group working on this problem. 

In 1940 when the first Defense Com- 
mission was organized, the delegation 
called this matter to the attention of 
this Commission. I made a speech on the 
floor in May 1940 outlining what was 
needed for both defense and employ- 
ment. The war agencies were slow in 
giving attention to the suggestions of- 
fered by Members of Congress. 

Some of the reasons then given by the 
economists and the war agencies for not 
heeding these suggestions—in the light 
of later developments—appear shame- 
fully ridiculous. The post-war destiny 
of the Pacific Northwest for the last 5 
years too often has been in the hands of 
men without western experience and 
without an understanding of the factors 
involved. The resulting decisions and 
the unbalanced utilization will impede 
full development in the Northwest dur- 
ing the coming reconversion period. 

THE IMPACT OF RECONVERSION 


Mr. Chairman, the impact of recon- 
version is going to be seriously felt in 
the Pacific Northwest. Proportionally, 
the adverse effect in this region will be 
four times as great as in any other sec- 
tion of this country. 

I trust that the Members of the House 
will read the February issue o: Fortune 
magazine, which devotes this entire 
publication to the Pacific Coast States, 
outlining conditions and problems. For- 
tune designates the transition from war 
to peace in this section as a “detour 
through purgatory,” but admits that the 
shock can be materially lessened by ag- 
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gressive early search for new power uses 
and new civilian industries. 

Therefore, I will today, by compara- 
tive analysis, give you a measure of the 
regional import of reconversion, and 
some suggestions for making the transi- 
tion easier. 

COMPARISONS 


The eastern regions of heaviest indus- 
trial concentration in the United States 
have an area approximately equal to that 
of the Columbia River watershed. This 
eastern area has 65 percent of all manu- 
facturing in the United States, and 56 
percent of national income, but only sup- 
plies a relatively smaller proportion of 
the raw basic materials. It produces 
but 25 percent of the Nation’s minerals, 4 
percent of the forest products, and 30 
percent of the fisheries. Its farm pop- 
ulation is 17 percent of the national to- 
tal, and its farm income is 25 percent 
of the national total. The average pop- 
ulation increase in war manufacturing 
centers in this region from 1940 to 1944 
is but 6 percent, whereas the area popu- 
lation increase is but 4 percent; 58 per- 
cent of all war contracts went into this 
region. The heaviest concentration of 
wealth is also in this area, approximat- 
ing 75 percent of the national total. 

Now let us outline, for comparative 
purposes, similar statistics covering the 
area of the Columbia watershed. The 
Columbia region has but 2.5 percent of 
the Nation’s manufacturing and 3 per- 
cent of the national income, although it 
has approximately 18 percent of the Na- 
tion’s resources—producing, for example, 
35 percent of the Nation’s timber supply, 
with 55 percent of the Nation’s merchant 
timber reserves. The mineral production 
of this area and its neighboring States 
is 25 percent of the national total, while 
the sea products of the Columbia Basin 
is 30 percent. Its farm income is but 
4.5 percent of the national total. The 
war contracts executed in this region are 
but 4 percent of the total, while the po- 
tential hydro kilowatt-hour is 48 percent 
of the Nation’s total. In all the indus- 
trial area of this region the population 
increase from 1940 to 1944 has been 26 
percent. In my district, for example, the 
war population increase has been 32 per- 
cent, which, with San Diego, represents 
the greatest proportional increase in the 
entire country. Los Angeles has had a 
sizable increase, but its proportionate in- 
crease rate is only half that of the dis- 
trict I represent. 


POPULATION AND WAR EMPLOYMENT 


Now let us examine further factual de- 
tails by comparing results of the 1940 
census and a census recheck made in 
1944. The labor demand created by two 
predominating types of temporary indus- 
tries, namely, shipbuilding and airplane 
manufacture, required heavy labor im- 
portations. From 1940 through 1944, 
405,000 people moved into the Columbia 
Basin and Puget Sound area from east- 
ern States. The Kaiser Portland poll of 
these newcomers shows that only 24 per- 
cent had decided to return to their former 
domiciles. A similar poll made by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce indicated 
that 79 percent of the newcomers had de- 
cided to remain in the Northwest. 
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The number of wartime actual em 
ployees in the region have increaseq hy 
235,000, which is 38 percent of those ac. 
tually employed in 1939. The heavyie. 
increase has been in my district, wit) 
a 43-percent increased rate. In addition 
to these war workers, this region has sent 
about 305,000 young men into the armog 
services. If we discount the Kaiser ang 
Seattle polls a reasonable amount to qo. 
termine the workers that will remain jy 
the Northwest, and assume a 60-percent 
estimating base, we will find that tho 
region will have around 400,020 prosyoee. 
tive employees looking for jobs in addi. 
tion to the 600,000 who were gainfy)) 
employed in 1940. Nowhere in ¢! 
country, aside from San Diego, wil! such 
an unbalance be found to exist. In 1929 
the actual employment was but 85 per- 
cent of available labor supply. Thy 
far, I have only covered direct industria] 
employment. In appraising the over 
situation we must remember that fo; 
every employee thrown out of work there 
will be between 1 and 2 other px 
directly and adversely affected. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


To soften the shock of reconversion, 
we must plan in advance for new mar- 
kets, new outlets, and new uses of native 
resources. The war has industrialized 
the West, but this war process has used 
temporary types of industry. When th 
reconversion or cut-backs come, we mus! 
be prepared to substitute a permanent 
base for the temporary boom. 

If our free-enterprise system is to sur- 
vive in this world of chaos, Government 
must provide a healthy climate for ex- 
pansion of post-war stability. To secure 
stability, Government must do all in it 
power to stabilize population shifts and 
promote reemployment. The weste: 
sources balance sheet has more on th 
asset side than on the liability 
Therefore, we have a substantial founda- 
tion for constructive effort. A course 
should be properly charted to avoid dan- 
gerous cutthroat competition. Investi- 
gation shows that when indust! ur 
brought into a region on wheels | 
generally go out the same way. The in- 
dustries which survive and gro\ 
those which are able to manuta: 
better and cheaper from local raw mate- 
rials and under local environment. 

This idea cannot materialize wiihou! 
feasibility, survey, and resource inven- 
tories. Therefore, my purpose today 
to stress the importance of the advan 
marketing surveys in the Bonnevi! 
budget, which is before you. Unemploy- 
ment is going to be disastrous | 
some advance effort is made to find n 
types of employment. The omly way 
that the transition can be softened 1s 
by advance blueprinting. The Govern- 
ment has a large investment in tlie 
northwestern plants. It is good busi- 
ness and good policy to keep these plants 
operating in the post-war period. It 
will salvage the Government’s invest- 
ments in the plants, utilize Bonneville 
Grand Coulee power, develop the im- 
mense natural resources of the N 
west, as well as provide employment. 
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1s NEW BUSINESS ZXPENSE In the past decade international com- Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
y Now business expenditures is a recog- mercial activities were largely confined such time as he may desire to. the gen- 
. niz d procedure and an authorized ex- to the Atlantic. The future will see a tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 
~once in the electrical industry. The large commercial expansion in the Pa- Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
: industry recognizes that market expan- cific. We should prepare to secure our member of the Appropriations Commit- 
7 “ion is not possible without such expen- natural share of potential markets. tee, I appreciate fully the difficulties that 
- ditures. In the pre-war years the offi- ALASKA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM confront subcommittees CORSET ENG ap- 
d cial report filed with F. P. C., covering Mr. Chairman, I note with regret that PrOPriation bills for the various depart- 


all private power companies having gross 
revenues over $5,000,000 per annum, show 
that these companies spent on the aver- 
see of 2.75 percent of their gross reve- 
nu ; for new business activities. If a 


the committee has not seen fit to allow 
in this bill any funds for studies and 
plans to provide for the development of 
Alaska under the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. This vast territory is our last great 


ments of the Government. We have a 
most difficult task in any event and es- 
asaya in this period of transition from 

ar to peace. The handling by the sub- 
conan ittee of the Interior appropriation 


private industry were operating the Bon- frontier which can provide homes for bill was Setar a a tedious and try- 
' lie administrati hey w - iti . “ ing ordeal and the members om- 
neville administration, they would bud additional people, particularly for re- a Pa I ane we m on the c as 
cet about $635,000 for new business ex- mittee are to be congratulated on the 


pense - the basis of reported revenues. 

A analyze the budget for the Bon- 
neville administration, the funds re- 
- ted for new business in the fiscal 

- 1946, which is sometimes designated 
as ‘ae marketing surveys, totals 
about $365,000, which is but 1.5 percent 
of the estimated revenues. Therefore, 
the budget estimate before you appears 
low rather than high for even normal 
pre-war new business efforts. Last year, 

I remember it, Congress granted 
$127,000 for such work. 

This work can be carried on in my 
opinion, and should be for economical 
operation, through the use of consult- 
ants. Men who have the requisite ex- 
perience to qualify for such work are 
at an age where they .are beyond any 
manpower problems, I know that this 
type of assistance can be secured, and 
there will be no manpower problem con- 
nected with such an allowance. The 
Bonneville Act permits this type of work 
and the use of consultants, 

TYPES OF NEW BUSINESS EFFORTS 


Mr. Chairman, there are numerous 
possibilities for resource utilization in 
e Northwest. A few of the fields that 
might profitably be surveyed can be 
briefly suggested. These are: 
First. Light metal, fabrication, forg- 
ing, castings, and extrusion. 
Second. Fertilizer manufacture, 
Third. Alloy steels. 
Fourth. Calcium carbide products. 
Fifth. Plastics. 
Sixth. Wood wastes. 
Seventh. Agricultural products, 
Eighth. Acids and caustics, 
Ninth. Paper pulp and paper, 
Tenth. Satellite industries. 
Eleventh. Mineral utilization. 
Twelfth. Fuel replacement. 
Thirteenth. Raw materials. 
Fourteenth. Farm markets. 
Fifteenth. Sprinkle irrigation. 
Sixteenth. Export markets 
And many offshoots of the se main 
lassifications. 
The pool conducted by Fortune maga- 
he amongst eastern and western manu- 
cturers indicates that most of the man- 
‘turers recognize post-war export op- 
portunities in Latin America, China, 
ussia, Southwest Pacific, and in a lesser 
egree in Europe, for western products. 


turning veterans. Many of those who 
have had experience in Alaska wish to 
return to that territory, but the distances 
are so great and the cost of living so 
high that few of those who do return will 
be able to succeed unless more specific 
information is obtained and made avail- 
able. I am personally familiar with 
Alaska and know that the fishing indus- 
try provides the greatest source of liveli- 
hood for its people. I know also that 
under existing conditions the salmon 
fishery, so far as the quantity of fish 
taken from the waters is concerned, is 
exploited to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. There are, however, important 
possibilities for increasing the runs of 
salmons if access to additional spawning 
grounds can be provided. Many of the 
streams, particularly those that are uti- 
lized by the pink salmon, which is the 
most important species in southeastern 
Alaska, are quite short and they are 
often blocked by waterfalls short dis- 
tances from their mouths. A program 
for the construction of ladders around 
these falls or for providing other means 
of getting the fish above them, would 
greatly increase the spawning area avail- 
able. Since this is a limiting factor upon 
the production of these salmon and since 
this species returns as adult fish 2 years 
after the spawn is deposited in the gravel, 
such a program would provide a quick 
means of furnishing additional food and 
additional employment. 

There are other fish which are also ca- 
pable of being exploited and developed 
into productive fisheries, but again our 
lack of knowledge of théir seasonal 
abundance and distribution and the dis- 
tances and expenses involved combine to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
individual owners of small fishing boats 
to do the necessary testing and explora- 
tory work. It is my understanding that 
some of the bottom fisheries of Alaskan 
waters are probably the greatest unde- 
veloped fishery resources left in North 
America, and I believe that if accurate, 
up-to- date information were availa ble, 
a very considerable number of ex-serv- 
icemen would be able to make a living 
fishing in these waters 

There are other types of studies that 
would produce information wh ich would 
ereatly assist anyone desiring to settle 





patience with which they handled the 
various problems. 

However. Mr. Chairman, I fear that 
the Interior appropriation bill as re- 
ported out failed to recognize that the 
time has come for this Congress to take 
aggressive constructive steps to prepare 
the Nation for peace through providing 
employment for returning servicemen 
and settlement opportunities for them 
on irrigated land in the West, where they 
can become self-sustaining. 

With the ailied armies now in Berlin, 
and Germany virtually crushed, the time 
is here when we can look to the end of 
this major phase of World War II. It is 
true that the gallant Army and Navy 
have yet a tremendous task in the Pa- 
cific, but the progress being made indi- 
cates that Japan will soon be reduced to 
a state similar to that of Germany. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seems to me 
that the Congress should provide funds 
now for such organizations as the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to complete field in- 
vestigations and to prepare plans and 
specifications so that necessary precon- 
struction work can be done and actual 
construction of irrigation and multiple 
purpose projects in the West besin 
promptly when war veterans begin re- 
turning in greater numbers. 

As a matter of fact, servicemen are 
now being discharged at a rate exceed- 
ing 100,000 a month and while a great 
many of them are being absorbed in war 
industries, the employment situation in 
many sections of the West, as well as 
the rest of the country, will scon be- 
come critical. We certainly should not 
seek economy at the expense of the 
returning veterans. We could afford bil- 
lions to wage war, and destruction; cer- 
tainly we should afford millions for pro- 
duction and constructive opportunities. 

In reporting the Interior appropria- 
tion bill, the committee paid a well-c 
served tribute to the contributions th 
Cureau of Reclamation projects are mek 
ing to the prosecution of the war throu sh 

ts war-food program and the power pro- 
duced for war industries. I commend 
the committee for this recognition of a 
job well done but insist that the Bureau 
of R eclam: 1t1i0n or any other orga niza- 
tion charged with similar responsibili- 
ies must have adecuate funds to prepare 
t to do a real job in providing employ- 
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impress me and I believe will impress 
every Meraber of the Congress who gives 
it consideration. 

Without a dissenting vote the Congress 
has very properly voted billions of dol- 
lars for the prosecution of the war. We 
have not blinked at appropriation bills 
carrying as much as $26.000,000,000 for 
1 year’s expenditures by a single agency. 
Yet, I read with amazement that modest 
bucgzet estimates for general investiga- 
tions and preconstruction work by the 
LTurecu of Rec!amation have been slashed 
cn the theory that this important prep- 
eration for post-war work should await 
peace. 

As much as I dislike disagreeing with 
my able colleagues on the Appropriation 
Committee, I call attention to a few of 
the reductions made in H. R. 3024, which, 
I believe, should be corrected. 

The committee, on page 16 of its re- 
port, approve an improved method of 
providing administrative funds for 
sclaries and expenses of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, but reduces the amount of 
the appropriation for this purpose from 
$4.000.000 to $2,500,000. I feel that the 
original umount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budcet should be restored. 

I note that a $500,090 appropriation 
recommended by the Budget Bureau for 
a trensmission line in connection with 
the Colorado-B’g Thompson prceject in 
Colorado has been omitted. I feel that 
it is a grave mistake, both as a war 
measure and for post-war development, 
to deprive the people of that section of 
Colorado and Nebraska of publicly owned 
transmission facilities to carry power 
preduced at Government-owned power 
plants. 

The ‘eduction ir the estimate of from 
$5,5€0.000 to $1,405,000 for general field 
investigations and preconstruction work 
by the Bureau of Reclamation will seri- 
oucly cripple the Bureau’s efforts to have 
a shelf of projects ready to kegin con- 
struction when veterans’ employment is 
needed. I hope the Budget estimate can 
be restored before the bi!l is finally en- 
acted into law. 

It was with astonishment that I read 
at the top of page 18 of the commitice’s 
report that it had, in reducing the Ccn- 
tral Valley appropriation $1,009,000, spe- 
cifically disapproved an item to compiete 
plans for a steam-power plant in connec- 
tion with that project. It also disap- 
proved an item of $100,000 for planning 
for transmission lines and switchyards. 
Goth of these items relate to facilities 
essential to public power development 
in connection with the Central Valley 
project. The Federal Government has 
spent nearly $100,000 for Shasta Dam 
and power plant and Congress should 
provide the funds that will enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to have plans 
completed for the construction of facili- 
ties ‘hat will enable it to market Central 
Valley power. My colleagues from Cali- 
fornia will give the committee more de- 
tails as to this grievous error in the sub- 
committee’s action. Also to be deplored 
is the elimination of the Budget estimate 
of $480,000 for preliminary work in con- 
nection with the Kings River project in 
California by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This project, as the late President 
Roosevelt held, is predominantly irriga- 
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tion and therefore should be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

My friends from the Missouri River 
Valley will undoubtedly deal adequately 
with the reduction of the Budget esti- 
mate of $4,480,000 for preconstruction 
work by the Bureav of Reclamation and 
other agencies of the Department of the 
Interior on authorized Missouri River 
Basin projects. My observation with re- 
spect to the reduction in the funds for 
other preconstruction work applies to 
the action in recommending only $1,440,- 
0CO for this important advance planning 
for post-war construction. 

I will now come, Mr. Chairman, to the 
Columbia Basin project, which is in my 
State. The irrigation development of 
the Columbia Basin project is the num- 
ber one post-war development that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has planned. 
The Budget estimate of $8,332,000 pro- 
vided funds as follows: 

Dam and power plant-_---------- $1, 500, 000 


Spillway reconditioning.-------- 2, 632, 000 

Irrigation system (preconstruc- 
 ccncamnranddinamimeiem 2, 000, 000 
and-purchase program--.---.---- 2,900, 000 
Examination and surveys-------. 200, 000 
TOE. co ccvccdcnenawasawn 8, 332, 000 


The reduction of $2,332,000 made in 
revorting the Interior appropriation bill 
will seriously hamper some of the impor- 
tant functions which were recognized by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has recently approved 
the forms of repayment contracts with 
the irrigation districts, and the land- 
owners of these districts, I am sure, will 
azree to the contracts at the forthcom- 
ing election. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
mcst importance that the Bureau of 
Reclamation be prepared to go ahead 
rapidly with the preconstruction work 
on the irrigation system and the land- 
purchase program so that the irrigation 
facilities can be speedily constructed. 
The construction work will provide em- 
ployment for returning servicemen, de- 
mobilized civilian war workers in the 
Pacific Northwest, and irrigated land 
that will be developed will assure settle- 
ment opportunities for these people who 
deserve the consideration of the Con- 
gress, It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Congress, before the Interior 
appropriation bill becomes law, will have 
restored the Budget estimates for the im- 
portant items I have mentioned, as well 
as for others which are necessary to en- 
able the Bureau of Reclamation to pre- 
pare for peace, since the war clouds are 
now being dissipated by our gallant 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. DworsHaKk]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the debate here yesterday and today, 
much of which has been on the part of 
my colleagues from the Western States, 
They are primarily interested in the var- 
ious items contained in this appropria- 
tion bill for 1946. I yield to none of 
my colleagues in my devotion to the up- 
building and development of the western 
part of this country; yet having served 
on this subcommittee during the past 
few months while this bill was under con- 
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sideration and while the hearine 
being held, I have recognized jj 
necessarily a display of loyalty to ¢! 


. Way 
» Were 


IS not 


: 1e In- 
terior Department to follow blinay. to 
accept every suggestion, and to approve 


every budget estimate submitted by those 
various bureaus in the Department 
Those officials are not infallibie: ang we 
in Congress, when appropriating {hes 
funds from the Public Treasury, have a 
joint responsibility to see that as few 
mistakes and as few blunders as po sible 
are committed by those agencies. That 
is something that has been frequently 
overlooked. ao 

As a member of the Committee on An- 
propriations and this particular subeom. 
mittee, I feel that I have a respons bility 
not only to the West and to the Siate 
which I have the honor to represent jn 
this House, but likewise to the other area: 
and particularly to the Federal Treac_ 
ury; because it is upon the Members cf 
the House and primarily upon the mem. 
bers of the Appropriations Commit: 
that this responsibility rests. 

I listened with much interest to the 
remarks made ky my distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the House Com. 
mittee on Reclamation and Irrigation, 
the gentleman from Arizona, than whom 
there is no more loyal and conscientious 
member if this body. Yesterday he took 
issue with some of the comments made by 
the ranking minority member of this 
committee in regard to the reimbursable 
aspects of reclamation. For instance. the 
gentleman mentioned that possibly the 
entire development program—and he i: 
interested in it just as I am—is being 
jeopardized because there have been scme 
reductions made in the funds requested 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I shou'd 
like to call his attention to the fact tha’ 
in this bill funds are provided to the ex- 
tent of $6,000,000 in excess of the funds 
which have been currently appropriated 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

LARGE BALANCES IN FUNDS 


Further, I should like to direct the 
gentleman’s attention to a report sub- 
mitted to our subcommittee by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, listing the unob- 
ligated balances and cash balances as of 
January 31, 1945, in the construction 
fund of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I shall not mention the individual 
items, but these totals show the unobli- 
gated balance in the construction funds 
in the Bureau of Reclamation on January 
31, 1945, amounted to $47,681,000. ‘The 
cash balance on the same date was ap- 
proximately $67,000,000. The estimated 
carry-over on June 30 of this fiscal yea! 
to 1946 is placed at $16,639,000. So my 
good friend from Arizona can readily see 
that the committee has not dealt too 
harshly with the construction project 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, many ol 
which have been held up for the past 2 
or 3 years because of the acute manpower 
shortage and the lack of essential neces- 
sary materials. 

I should like also to refer to a state- 
ment made by the gentleman in regard 
to the basic law involving the repayment 
of reclamation construction costs. He, 
inadvertently I am sure, made the state- 
ment that the interest rate of 3 percent 
was amortized in the repayments made 
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| reclamation districts. He surely 
must have been thinking about the 3 
per ent interest which is added to that 
part of the construction cost of any proj- 
ect which is allocated to power develop- 
ment: because, while the principal is re- 
paid over @ period of 40 years there is no 
provision made for the payment of in- 
terest on that part of the cost of any 
multiple-purpose development which is 
allocated to the construction of reclama- 
tion facilities. 

VITAL WAR CONTRIBUTION 


I was impressed by the statement made 
hv Mr. Bashore, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, when he testified 
before our committee. I refer to his 
statement that during the year 1944 
about $400,000,000 of foodstuffs were pro- 
duced on the Federal reclamation proj- 

ikewise, I point with pride to the 

lendid production record of. those 
power plants in the Columbia River Basin 
for the aluminum plants, shipyards, and 
ft factories. There has been a 
production of a million kilowatt-hours— 
a maximum production with existing 
facilities during the past 2 years—and 
that power has made a vital contribution 
to the production of the essential supplies 
uired for the prosecution of the war. 

On the basis that there will be a vast 
public works project of a permanent na- 
ture in the post-war period, the Bureau 
of Reclamation is planning an extensive 

sansion. Commissioner Bashore tes- 
t'fied before our committee that, since 
1902 when the Federal reclamation pro- 
eram was instituted, up to the present 
{ approximately $922,000,000 have 
been expended, or a little less than 
$1.000.0C0,000, over the past 42 years. 

It might be assumed that this is an 
unusually large sum, even though vir- 
tually all of it eventually will be repaid 
to the Federal Government. However, it 

noteworthy that this amount of money 
expended in the Federal reclamation pro- 

m is the equivalent of what was spent 
during a 3-week period in 1944 under our 
lend-lease program. I am stressing this 
basis of comparison so that Americans 
who live outside of the arid west may 
fully realize that, when compared to such 
activities as lend-lease, our national 
reclamation program has not involved 
exceptionally large sums of money. 
Chere are hundreds of cities and 
towns embracing prosperous communi- 
ties where there was once only desert 
.se-brush land. These irrigated areas 
have contributed materially during the 
war period such essential foods as beans, 
potatoes, dairy products, meat products, 

igar beets, and peas. 

HUGE COLUMBIA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The largest single development cur- 
rently being planned is the Columbia 
Basin project, which is estimated to cost 
approximately $500,000,000, embracing 
an eventual power development of almost 
2,000,000 kilowatts and the irrigation of 
‘pproximately 1,000,000 acres of land. 
Our committee conducted extensive 
hearings on this project and on the 
Bonneville Power Administration which 
distributes the power generated at both 
Bonneville Dam and Grand Coulee Dam. 
Although the power facilities at Grand 
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Coulee have been only about half com- 
pleted, approximately 1,000,000 kilowatts 
of power have been generated during the 
war years at that plant, most of which 
power has been utilized by war industries 
connected with the vast shipbuilding and 
aircraft production. One of the most 
difficult problems of the post-war period 
will be to provide alternative consumers 
of Grand Coulee power when the war 
demand subsides. 

Much confusion developed in our hear- 
ings because of the divergence of data 
and information presented by various 
witnesses in behalf of Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Although witnesses. con- 
tended that careful planning has been 
completed, not only for the construction 
of the entire Columbia Basin project, 
but for the ultimate reimbursement to 
the Federal Government of the half bil- 
lion dollars spent on this project, it is 
apparent that there are many uncertain 
factors which make such long-range 
planning extremely difficult. Although 
Federal reclamation has been in progress 
for more than 40 years, the Bureau of 
Reclamation now proposes to adopt sev- 
eral innovations in the Columbia Basin 
project which will likely be used as a 
precedent in the planning of subsequent 
projects in other States. For this rea- 
son, it is most pertinent to refer briefly 
to some of the cost factors and the allo- 
cations for repayment which will be used 
in this particular development. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
is selling power generated at Grand 
Coulee for $17.50 per kilowatt-year, al- 
though it was established that only about 
half of this amount was paid by the 
Power Administration to the Grand 
Coulee project. Witnesses before our 
committee stated that this rate was es- 
tablished in 1938 and that the figure was 
intended to cover all costs that would be 
incurred under the Bonneville Act, in- 
cluding amortization of the investment 
allocated to power over a reasonable pe- 
riod. A Bonneville official stated: 

I do not think the figure was mathemat- 
ically and directly related to any particular 
costs or any particular amortization period. 


He then added: 


Present indications are it was a pretty good 
guess in the early days or rather an estimate. 


Upon further inquiry, the official con- 
tended this guess has been shown to be 
rather accurate although no testimony 
was submitted upon which to justify the 
assertion that this “guess” has justified 
the extremely low price of $17.50 per kilo- 
watt-year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Would the gentleman be 
able to make a comparison, based upon 
the cost of power in the T. V. A.? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I might briefly re- 
ply that I have studied the T. V. A. rates 
and got a basis for comparison of rates 
charged by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and I find, on the basis of 
power purchased and sold to municipal- 
ities or publicly owned utilities, the rates 
run from 50 percent to 100 percent higher 
in the classifications of T. V. A. There 
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may be intangible cost factors which are 
incorporated in the $17.50 rate used by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is a fact, is it not, 
that these rates at Bonneville have been 
approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I believe that is 
true. I presume that same power com- 
mission approved all of the _ rates 
charged by the T. V. A. Ihave no quarrel 
with that, except with a keen sense of my 
responsibility as a Member of the House 
and of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I believe it is my duty to find out 
whether there is any need of remedial 
measures or readjustment, as far as any 
facilities of the Interior Department are 
concerned. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not also true that 
the law specifically provides. that 
charges must be readjusted every 5 
years? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I think that is true. 
I am sure that, based on the informa- 
tion I have gleaned in this study of the 
past few months, the ultimate success of 
that vast development in the Columbia 
River Basin will depend largely upon the 
intelligent application of business prin- 
ciples on the part of the various Federal 
agencies involved. 

Mr. ANGELL. I agree with that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
what the gentleman said about the 
T. V. A. rates being a yardstick, I call the 
attention of the gentleman to the chap- 
ter in the book by Mr. Lilienthal, the 
Chairman of the T. V. A., in which he 
discusses yardsticks, and in which he very 
definitely brings out the point that a 
yardstick is not, when applied to power 
rates, something that can be applied to 
all areas alike, but one would naturally 
run into different rates in different areas. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I realize that it is 
also necessary to establish a yardstick 
for various classes of service in the great 
Northwest. 

IRRIGATION COST ALLOCATED 


Original estimates of the total cost of 
Grand Coulee project have been revised 
frequently, and the latest figure is $487,- 
000,000. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Reclamation declared that. while the ir- 
rigation works beyond the dam construc- 
tion will cost $280,782,000, it is contem- 
plated that reclamation features of the 
project will be required to repay $85 per 
acre instead of $273 per acre, which is 
the actual cost of placing approximately 
1,000,000 acres under cultivation. Testi- 
mony at the hearing indicated that power 
revenue will be required to repay the 
cost not only of the power portion of the 
total cost, but, likewise, to assume ap- 
proximately $193,000,C00, which consti- 
tutes the difference between $85 and $273 
per acre. Witnesses stated the self-liqui- 
dating part of the half-billion-dollar in- 
vestment charged to power will be $398,- 
565.000. 

Members of Congress should be in- 
terested in the ruling made on March 22, 
1945, by the Secretary of the Interior in 
arbitrarily deciding that a construction 
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charge of $85 per irrigable acre should be 
made for land on the Columbia Basin 
project. Although the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1958 and other reclamation 
statutes provide for repayment of such 
charges over a period of 40 years, the 
Secretary also ruled that, under the pro- 
posed repayment plan in the Columbia 
Basin, the water users will have a min- 
imum period of 50 years in which to make 
repayments, “this period comprising an 
anticipated 10-year development period 
during which no construction charges 
will be payable.” In setting this ex- 
tremely low-cost per-acre repayment 
charge, the Secretary has called atten- 
tion to several other advantages for water 
users, such as power for pumping at a 
rate of one-half mill per kilowatt-hour. 
HIGHER COSTS ELSEWHERE 


Commissioner Bashore testified at the 
hearing that many Federal reclamation 
projects already completed and now in 
process of construction have contracted 
to repey larger sums to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than $85 per acre. Further in- 
quiry developed that the Roza extension 
of the Yakima project has costs of $244 
per acre. In Oregon, the Owyhee project 
peys $180; the Deschutes project, $120; 
and the Vale project, $100 per acre. 
There are many other instances wherein 
repayment costs exceed $85, including 
the Boise-Payette project in Idaho, which 
is obligated to repay $133 per acre, and 
the Arrowrock-Anderson Ranch project, 
which carries a construction cost of $108 
per acre. 

I am not so much concerned about 
the specific amount which the Secretary 
of the Interior has determined shall be 
repaid per acre in the Columbia Basin 
as I am in the possibilities that other 
projects with much higher construction 
charges, as well as future developments 
under the Bureau of Reclamation, will 
expect comparable treatment and make 
demands for additional reclamation sub- 
sidies. This is a fundamental issue 
which may have far-reaching signifi- 
cance to the entire Federal reclamation 
program. 

Another development during the hear- 
ings on this bill is the basis upon which 
the self-liquidating power repayments 
are predicated. Under existing law the 
allocations of total costs made for power 
facilities are repayable to the Govern- 
ment over a 50-year period with interest 
computed at 3 percent. The hearings dis- 
closed that a new question has arisen 
which involves the determination of 
whether that part of repayment costs to 
be absorbed by power, as between the 
actual cost of reclamation per acre and 
the amount to be repaid by the water 
user, shall include merely the principal or 
also interest. It must be kept in mind 
that these additional costs which are said 
to be self-liquidating and which will be 
offset by power revenues, will run in ex- 
cess of 50 years. 

GRAND COULEE POWER REVENUE 


The Bureau of Reclamation reports 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1944, total power revenues from 
Grand Coulee amounted to $5,804,450, 
based upon a wholesale rate of approxi- 
mately 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. There 
have been eight generators operating at 
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maximum capacity at Grand Coulee with 
a production of about 1,000,000 kilowatts 
of power and a load factor of about 90 
percent of capacity. Officials of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and Bonneville 
Power Administration testified at the 
hearings that a reduction of between 40 
percent and 50 percent in the power de- 
mand is anticipated when the war ends, 
and particularly when the aluminum 
plants in the Northwest curtail opera- 
tions. This will mean a drastic reduc- 
tion in the gross power receipts, al- 
though probably there will be a limited 
reduction in the current power operating 
costs at Grand Coulee, which have been 
placed at $985,000 annually. Upon the 
basis of stimulated wartime operation 
during 1944, the figures submitted by 
these agencies indicate that it would re- 
quire more than 80 years to liquidate the 
total power investment at Grand Coulee. 

It will be contended that, when the 
full capacity of almost 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts is installed, the power revenues 
will be correspondingly increased and 
thus make possible repayment of the 
power costs within a shorter period of 
time. However, there will likely be a re- 
duction in Grand Coulee power revenues 
for several years after the war. It will 
be necessary to counteract this loss by 
providing additional outlets for this 
power in the years ahead. It was ad- 
mitted that the $17.50 per kilowatt-year 
rate charged consumers by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had no math- 
ematical basis; and so, it is difficult to 
reconcile these rates, net revenues, and 
repayments at Grand Coulee on the basis 
that there is any prospect of repayment 
within 50 years as is provided by law. 
In view of the fact that power proceeds 
will be expected to liquidate not only that 
part of the entire cost of Grand Coulee 
Dam and power facilities directly allo- 
cated to power, but likewise a reclama- 
tion subsidy of about $193,000,000, it is 
obvious that careful planning should be 
done to safeguard the Government’s in- 
terests as well as to avoid developments 
which may handicap continued reclama- 
tion progress. 

SOLICITOR RULES ON INTEREST 


I should like to call your attention to 
the opinion handed down by the solicitor 
of the Interior Department on Septem- 
ber 29, 1944, dealing with this question, 
which appears on page 1268. Not only 
will this opinion involve about $75,000,- 
000 in this particular instance, thus 
vitally affecting the Government’s in- 
vestment in this project, but it is likely 
that the precedent established by this 
opinion will become the pattern to be 
used in subsequent reclamation develop- 
ment involving power features. 

I am wholly sympathetic to the exten- 
sive development in the Columbia River 
Basin which will provide the fullest utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Ida- 
ho. However, I believe that all of these 
facts should be called to the attention of 
the Congress, because the first appropri- 
ation for reclamation development at 
Grand Coulee is contained in this bill. 
Necessarily, many additional millions of 
dollars of appropriations will be re- 
quested of Congress, anc. it Will be bene- 
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ficial, not only to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Federal Government, byt 
also to the Columbia Basin project, to 
have this long-range program baseq 
upon sound economic factors. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Reclamation recently 
appeared before the House Irrigation 
Committee to outline a post-war recla- 
mation program amounting to almost 
$5,000,000,000. If these projects, involy. 
ing vast appropriations, are to receive the 
approval of Congress, it is only reason- 
able to expect adherence to sound busi- 
ness principles in providing for the re. 
payment of these funds to the Federal 
Treasury. 

As we envision this extensive reclama- 
tion development in the post-war era to 
provide homes for returning veterans, to 
take up and supplant with peacetime 
activities and industry the wartime ac. 
tivity which has played such a promi- 
nent part in the development of the 
Northwest in the past few years, we must 
plan in such a way that this Congress 
and the people of the United States will 
not frown upon the future development 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Bonneville Power 
Administration. If we are faithful to 
our trust, and if the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and this Interior Subcom- 
mittee do their job conscientiously, they 
will receive the support of the Congress 
and the American people, which is ex- 
tremely essential not only in planning 
but in consummating this development 
in the Northwest which will make such a 
vital contribution to the post-war pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think the gentile- 
man has made a fine statement. That 
is what a lot of us in the West are won- 
dering about. The gentleman spoke of 
lend-lease, and the fact that other ap- 
propriation subcommittees have appro- 
priated $7,000,000,000, $24,000,000,0C0, 
and other such sums with very little 
knowledge of where the money was going. 
But when we come here for $1,000,000 
for the reclamation of agriculture, then 
we start to look at the Treasury and 
wonder where we are going. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is time that this 
body and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions gave some scrutiny and considera- 
tion to the status of our Federal Treas- 
ury. We already have a national debt 
in excess of $250,000,000,000. Already 
the veterans of this Second World War 
are being discharged and returning hom: 
to ascertain what has been done by all 
of us who remained on the home front 
We want them to realize that if extrava- 
gance and waste were justifiable as we 
poured out those billions of dollars to 
support the war effort and to minimize 
the loss of human life, it is now time for 
the strictest economy. 

At this critical hour of the country’s 
histery, can we justify the continued 
extravagance of Federal budgets or defi- 
cits which have averaged $5,000,000,000 
monthly? Let us plan this post-war re- 


I yield to the 


construction upon a sound basis so that 
our sons and daughters, when they re- 
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turn home from their war service, will 
nelieve that at least we made some effort 
+> nrevent these huge deficits. 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
contieman yield? 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Briefly. 
Mr. HORAN. Yes; and we also want 
ty provide them with an opportunity, do 
nat? 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes; and the op- 
rimities which will enable them to re- 
civilian activities and not to assume 
nreasonable obligations which will 
om them to failure when they re- 
. to civil life. 
Mr. WORAN. That is right. Will the 
sentleman yield further? 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 
Mr. HORAN. I wish to commend my 


col ue the gentleman from Idaho for 
q fine presentation. I was wondering 
whether, in your studies of the rate base, 
if. as I understand it, it was pointed out 
{ the generators of Grand Coulee are 
rated at 107,000 kilowatts? I believe the 
! based upon that figure. The rea- 
¢ I raise that question is because in 


actual operation they are producing 120,- 
009 kilowatts and I believe there is a dif- 
ference there of 13,000 kilowatts. The 
9 generators, then, would supply 117,- 
000 extra kilowatts. This is a double 
ntage, and should be reflected both 
rates and the amortization sched- 


PRUREAU'S 1946 OBJECTIVES 
Mr. DWORSHAK. In order to ac- 
it Members with the 1946 objectives 
he Bureau of Reclamation, I desire 
ert at this point part of a state- 


ment submitted by the Bureau and ap- 


ig on page 933 of the hearings: 
Increased production of food from irrigated 
n the West and more hydroelectric 
‘ for war purposes are the major cb- 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
fiscal year 1946. Without interfering 


with the prosecution of the war, the Bureau 


ting ready for a post-war public-works 
ram through the completion of surveys, 
and specifications so that jobs for 
rning servicemen and settlement oppor- 
on irrigated land can be assured. 

major purposes are reflected in the 
fications for the appropriation estimates, 
were transmitted to the Congress by 
President on recommendation of the 


Bureau of the Budget: 


First. Improvement of the administrative 
zation of the Bureau of Reclamation 
| be effected through operations that will 
from the consolidation of administra- 
ccounts under the $4,000,000 salary and 
nse item (general public-works program) 
paid wholly from the reclamation fund 
from the general fund of the Treasury). 
Bureau will be enabled to administer 
efficiently and expedite the return to 
rreasury of the repayable parts of the 
ral investment of more than $922,000,000 
irrigation, power, and multiple-purpose 
‘ts. It also will be in a better position 
wry on the war programs for increased 
nd power, and prepare for a post-war 
lc-works program to provide employ- 
nt in construction and settlement oppor- 
ties on irrigated land in the West for 
irning servicemen. 
second. The operation and maintenance 
is, all of which are self-liquidating, are 
ted directly to war food and power pur- 
They are to provide the irrigation 
ice required for more than 4,000,000 acres 
tered by reclamation systems, and to oper- 
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ate hydroelectric power plants with installa- 
tions of nearly 24 million kilowatts, a ca- 
pacity greater than that of any other agency, 
Federal or private. 

Third. Construction items, for which a 
total of $25,043,500 is requested, are prin- 
cipally to continue work cleared by the War 
Production Board or recommended by the 
War Food Administration for completing war- 
food and war-power projects, or other emer- 
gency work, held by the War Production 
Board to be essential to the prosecution of 
the war. Included in these items are sev- 
eral millions of dollars to prepare plans and 
specifications for authorized project features, 
the construction of which has been deferred 
because of the war. 

Fourth. Appropriations of $6,000,000 
recommended for general investigations 
would be made from the reclamation fund 
and the Colorado River development fund— 
(none from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury—in accordance with recommendations of 
the House Appropriations Committee on the 
Department of the Interior appropriations 
bill for 1945). These investigation or proj- 
ect planning funds are required for perfect- 
ing river basin and project reports. Final 
surveys will be completed, and plans and 
specifications drafted for projects which here- 
after may be authorized under the reclama- 
tion law or directly by the Congress. Con- 
struction in the post-war period will meet 
employment needs, establish some 150,000 
new reclamation farms, and provide supple- 
mental water to some 10,000,000 acres now 
inadequately watered in existing agricul- 
tural communities. 

Fifth. Appropriations of $1,965,000 are 
recommended specifically for completing de- 
tailed surveys, specifications, and other work 
preliminary to construction of four irriga- 
tion and multiple-purpose projects which ere 
authorized. The start of construction on 
these four projects has been deferred by war 
conditions. Funds are necessary for this pre- 
construction work so that construction con- 
tracts mav be awarded promptly when funds 
are available. 

Sixth. The first major step toward trans- 
lating the Bureau’s post-war planning into 
an action program is the estimate of $2,000,- 
000 for the land-purchase program on the 
Columbia Basin project. This estimate ap- 
proved by the President, will inaugurate the 
purchase of irrigable land for resale without 
profit to returning servicemen and other 
prospective settlers when the irrigation sys- 
tem is constructed. For protection of the 
Government and settlers from speculation, 
initiation of the land-purchase program at 
this time is essential for the orderly develop- 
ment of the project. Construction can begin 
on certain features as soon as materials, man- 
power, and funds are available. The up- 
praised value of all land in the project is 
about $13,000,000 or an average of $13 per 
acre, and the Government purchases will be 
made at prices fixed without consideration 
for the enhanced values to follow irrigation. 
Allocation of the construction costs of Grand 
Coulee Dam and the irrigation features of 
the project is being determined and the re- 
payable irrigation construction costs have 
been fixed at $85 per acre, with the remaining 
costs to be repaid from power revenues. The 
three irrigation district boards concerned 
have approved the form of repayment con- 
tract which will be submitted to a vote of 
the landowners this spring. 


GROSS REVENUES OF BUREAU SHOW BIG INCREASE 


The gross revenue of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the fiscal year 1944 totaled %26,- 
550,000 from irrigation, power, and related 
operations, including Boulder Dam. 

For fiscal year 1945 gross revenues of the 
Bureau are estimated at $28,000,000 and for 
1946 the estimate is $30,200,000. These 
amounts compare with collections of about 
$6,000,000 in 1924. 
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SCOPE OF RECLAMATION PROGRAM 

The scope of the reclamation program in 
action can be measured by the fact that the 
Bureau of Reclamation today has in operation 
irrigation systems which serve more than 
4,000,000 acres of highly productive land. 
The areas in which this acreage is Iccated 
have a population of more than a million 
persons on the farms and in the cities and 
towns dependent on the reclamation develop- 
ments. 

The crops produced on the reclamation 
acreage in 1944 were valued at approximately 

400,000,000, an amount excecding the con- 
struction cost of all Bureau irrigation sys- 
tems completed and in operation at that time. 
The major crops were those required for war- 
feod purposes—alfalfa for meat and dairy 
production, potatoes and beans, urgently 
needed for the armed forces and civilian 
population. More than 9,000,000 tons of food 
were produced on Bureau projects in 1944. 

The Congress has already recognized the 
need and importance of additional irrigation 
developments by authorizations of new con- 
struction under the reclamation law and 
special legislation. With the work remain- 
ing on projects under construction and on 
newly authorized projects, Reclamation Serv- 
ice will be extended to about 5,000,009 acres 
of land awaiting irrigation to make it pro- 
ductive and to supplement the water supplies 
for about 6,000,000 acres now inadequately 
irrigated. 

An inventory of authorized and potential 
post-war construction submitted to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning on June 6, 1944, showed that 
irrigation service could he extended in 17 
States to more than 16,000,000 acres, includ- 
ing 9.000.000 acres that require supplemental 
water. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and I will then answer 
that question. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it is with extreme regret and 
disappointment that I note the action 
of the Interior Subcommittee in reducing 
the appropriation for the Hungry Horse 
Dam in northwest Montana from $475,- 
C09 to $100,000. This project, as you 
well know, has already been authorized 
by the Congress by Public Law 329, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, second session and 
was approved by the President on June 
5, 1944. 

This project, which is part of an over- 
all long-range program for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin, had 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for an appropriation of $475,000 
for necessary investigations prior to con- 
struction. The project will involve the 
construction of a dam between 400 and 
500 feet high which will impound be- 
tween 1,900,000 and 2,700,000 acre-feet of 
water. Irrigation of thousands and 
thousands of acres as well as a great in- 
crease in electric power will only be two 
of the benefits this dam will achieve. 
Montana’s resources will be developed in 
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a sound and permanent manner as a re- 
sult of the building of the Hungry Horse. 

Much work, however, will have to be 
Gone before actual construction can 
start. This preliminary work will in- 
clude detailed field surveys, borings, and 
other field tests. Engineering and 
geologic data must be assembled for the 
prenvaration of plans and specifications 
in order that the construction of the dam 
may begin when conditions permit. 

The sum of $475,000 requested by the 
Budget and the Reclamation Bureau will 
not be used for any type of construction 
but is needed for investigations exclu- 
sively. This preparatory work is highly 
necessary and I feel that the sum al- 
lowed by the committee is entirely too in- 
adequate for the work required. There 
is no need for me to once again tell my 
colleagues the story of the Hungry Horse 
and what it means to my people and my 
State. I appeared before the Interior 
Subcommittee and pleaded with its mem- 
bership that they grant us the full 
amount requested and my remarks will 
be found on pages 1308 to 1310, inclusive, 
in the hearings covering this measure. 
The importance of the Hungry Horse to 

Tontana’s security cannot be over- 
stressed and I appeal to the House, Mr. 
Chairman, to help us in this particular 
matter and to keep in mind, at all times, 
how extremely significant this project is 
to us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute in 
order to say that I know I speak the 
sentiments of each member of this com- 
mittee in saying I deeply appreciate the 
informative speech just made by the 
gentleman from Montana. We recall 
with pleasure that he appeared before 
the committee, at which time he made 
an excellent presentation. Largely be- 
cause of the deep respect and admiration 
we have for him, and confidence we have 
in his statements, the committee allowed 
$100,000 to start a survey and preliminary 
work on this important project. Let me 
add that the people of Montana are to 
be congratulated on having such an able, 
aggressive gentleman representing them 
in the Congress of the United States. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I was very glad to hear that 
the chairman of the subcommittee say 
that he believes in public power because 
we in California need friends who are 
public-power minded. Iam certain that 
his assistance will be appreciated by 
those of us from the West. But I won- 
der if the gentleman appreciates the only 
source of public power that we have in 
central California, at the present time or 
at any time in the immediate future, 
comes from the great Central Valley 
project, the keystone of which is the 
Shasta Dam with its potential power, 
and that that power cannot be available 
as public power until the transmission 
line authorized heretofore and approved 
by the people of the State of California, 
if you please, in 1933, in a referendum 
election, is constructed. We in the San 
Francisco-East Bay industrial area are 
dependent on this power for our post- 
War development, 
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Mr. Chairman, I note on page 59, line 
14, of H. R. 3024 that the Appropriations 
Committee has reduced the Budget esti- 
mate for the Central Valley project from 
$5,500,000 to $4,500,000. 

This action in itself is most disap- 
pointing to the people of my district and 
the rest of the great Central Valley area, 
which is concerned that adequate funds 
shall be provided the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to advance completion of the 
Central Valley project. To reduce the 
Budget estimate by $1,000,009 shows that 
the committee fails to recognize the im- 
portance of the project to California and 
the Nation. 

But it is the committee’s report on this 
item to which I direct the attention of 
the House, since it represents a reaction- 
ary attitude that seeks to perpetuate the 
monopoly of the- octopus-like Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. on the power con- 
sumers of northern California. The 
committee report, commencing on page 
18, says: 

Central Valley project, California: In rec- 
ommending a reduction of $1,000,000 in the 
estimate of $5,500,000 for the Central Valley 
project the committee has specifically disap- 
proved items of $115,300 for the Delta steam 
power plant (planning) and $100,000 for 
transmission lines and switchyards (plan- 
ning). It is the intention of the committee 
that none of the funds appropriated in the 
bill, or heretofore appropriated, shall be used 
for any purpose in connection with the estab- 


lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. 


By this action, the committee seeks 
to reverse actions of the Congress in pro- 
viding funds to propose plans for the 
steam plant, which is necessary for the 
financial stability of the Central Valley 
project and to protect the Federal in- 
vestment. The War Production Board 
also recommended that plans for the 
steam plant be prepared. 

Further, the committee seeks to thwart 
the will of the people of California and 
the Congres. by forbidding the construc- 
tion of transmission lines to carry Central 
Valley power to markets. This item was 
specifically included jn the Water and 
Power Act approved by the voters of Cali- 
fornia at a special election held in De- 
cember 1933. The transmission system 
is also necessary to protect the water 
users of the.Central Valley project from 
the P. G. & E. monopoly on power for 
irrigation pumping. 

Mr. Chairman, the action of the com- 
mittee, if upheld by the Congress, is a 
backward step. It resembles the course 
taken at a previous session when a pred- 
ecessor of the present committee yielded 
to the blandishments of the P. G. & E. 
and sought to prevent the construction 
of the transmission line from Shasta Dam 
to Orville. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
carried out the will of Congress and or- 
dered the Orville line built. 

I deplore the action of the.committee 
with respect to the Central Valley project. 
I bring it to the attention of the House. 

I quote further from the committee’s 
report that— 

The proposed steam plant and transmission 
system would duplicate, if not destroy, exist- 
ing taxpaying facilities and take much valu- 
able property off the tax rolls to the detri- 
ment of many towns and counties in the 
State of California, 
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I do rot know where the committee co. 
cured the information on which to pace 
this statement. On the other hand, the 
ability to firm up and deliver to marko:. 
entral Valley project power will be a 
boon to the industrial development of 
northern California. It will mean Jowey 
rates for power. It will bring out power 
costs more nearly in line with those of 
the Pacific Northwest and the Los An. 
eles area to the southward. Both of 
these regions have great public power de- 
velopments. Why deprive northern Ca). 
ifornia of similar opportunities now tha: 
the State faces a great crisis th 
mands action by the Congress. 

The construction of the renfaining feq- 
tures of the Central Valley project offers 
a wonderful opportunity to provide jobs 
for returning servicemen and demobi- 
lized civilian war workers in the post- 
war period and for permanent cmploy- 
ment and settlement opportunities oy 
irrigated land. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
the critical population situation which j; 
confronting California. Since 1940, th 
population of the State has increased 
more than 1,800,000, or 26.6 percent. 
This contrasts with an increase in the 
country as a whole of less than 1 per- 
cent. We must have a public works pro- 
gram ready to absorb not only civilian 
war workers, but to give our war hero 
a chance to earn a living. The Central 
Valley project is a major item in a public- 
works program that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is offering. 

On April 12, Secretary Ickes and Com- 
missioner Bashore presented to the House 
Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
an inventory of irrigation and recilama- 
tion projects which could be included in 
a post-war program. The Central Val- 
ley project was one of more than 1090 
which have already been authorized 
uncer congressional legislation. 

We in California are deeply and in- 
tensecly interested in western and na- 
tional developments of the types out- 
lined. We want to see the country made 
a beiter place in which to live and one 
sure way to do this is by expansion ot 
Federal reclamation throughout th 
West. 

California always supports reclama- 
tion. While I protest aaginst the action 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
attempting to thwart the orderly de- 
velopment of the Central Valley project 
I join with my colleagues from the West 
in deploring other drastic cuts in recla- 
mation items. The orderly development 
of the Central Valley water resources 1s 
the life blood of northern California, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington | M! 
Ho.mes], 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. M! 
Chairman, three major points in the 
Bureau of Reclamation section of ih 
Interior Department appropriation b.! 
as reported to the House lead me to r'e8- 
ister a vigorous protest and express the 
sincere hope that before the measure 1s 
enacted into law that the Budget esti- 
mates for general investigations, the 
Roza Division of the Yakima project ana 
the Columbia Basin project will be 1¢- 
stored. 
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Relieving aS I do in the full develop- 
ment of western water and land re- 
yurees as of great national benefit, I 
artily endorse the Bureau of Recla- 
ation program as presented to the Ap- 

priations Committee. 
fhe population growth in the Pacific 
Northwest possess a critical problem for 

e post-war period that can be met 
only through employment on a public- 

rks program that will assure jobs at 
the site of projects and work in indus- 

upplying materials and equipment. 
The State of Washington alone has had 
a population gain since 1940 of 18.4 per- 
cent, e-mpared with a gain for the coun- 
try as a whole of seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. The entire West shows a popula- 
tion gain of 17.8 percent. 

To meet this problem the Bureau of 
Reclamation has advanced a program of 
permanent public improvements through 

» construction of irrigation and mu!- 
tiple-purpose projects. To do the right 
kind of a job funds are required for ad- 
ance planning so that work can be 

rted promptly when demobilization 
beeins in earnest. 

The Budget Bureau, through the late 
President Roosevelt, transmitted an es- 
timate of $5,500,000 for general investi- 
ations and preconstruction work by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This amount, 

ether with $500,000 for the Colorado 
River development fund would have 
iven the Bureau $6,000,000 to aid in com- 
pleting field investigations on potential 
projects under study, and for the prep- 

tion of designs and specifications on 
uthorized projects for which no other 
funds were available. I am dismayed to 
that the estimate of $5,500,000 from 
the reclamation fund was reduced to 
$1.485.000 and that the Colorado develop- 
ment fund to be used in the States of 
Colorado River Basin had been re- 
duced from $500,000 to $400,000. 
I note the reduction of $50,000 in the 
ppropriation for the Roza Division of 
e Yakima project in my _ district. 
Chis will prevent the completion of the 
heduled facilities authorized by the 
War Production Board under the recla- 
mation war-food program. I am not 
{vised as to the reasons which actuated 
committee in reducing the appro- 
priation from $350,000 to $300,000, but 
i I urge ‘ts restoration. This project is 
; n the process of construction, it is being 
; onstructed right now. 

Another serious slash in the Interior 
ippropriation bill is the reduction in the 
appropriation for the Columbia Basin 
project from the Budget estimate of $8,- 
332,000 to $6,000,060. 

d The Budget estimate provided funds 
for the following work: 


T 


i 


t 
t 


m and power plant_-_------- - $1, 500, 000 

way reconditioning......... 2,632, 000 
irrigation system (preconstruc- 
ROEER Picci lee mae iar ee 


d purchase program...-._--- 
mination and surveys_..---- 


2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 

200, 000 
8, 332, 000 


f 0) 


To reduce any of the funds for work 
n the dam and power plant and spillway 
reconditioning may have a serious effect 
nthe war power program. It is evident 
hat the $2,000,000 outlined for precon- 

ruction work on the irrigation system 
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of the Columbia River at the Columbia 
Basin project is none too much for the 
purpose of making preparations to begin 
construction promptly. The land-pur- 
chase program is of the utmost impor- 
tance and the $2,000,000 estimated for 
that purpose is essential to initiate the 
acquisition of land by the Secretary of 
the Interior so that orderly development 
of the project may proceed in accord- 
ance with the Columbia Basin Project 
Act of 1943. 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the Ap- 
propriations Committee for its recogni- 
tion of the food-production program on 
the part of reclamation and the contribu- 
tion this agency has made to the prose- 
cution of the war through food and 
power output. I urge that the Congress 
give the Bureau adequate funds so that 
its contribution to the post-war stabiliza- 
tion of the West may receive equal recog- 
nition. 

Just today I have returned from sev- 
eral points of hearings conducted by the 
House of Representatives Food Investiga- 
tion Committee: at Chicago, at Cleve- 
land, at Boston, back to Providence, and 
in New York City. We have some fa- 
miliarity with the all-over food picture 
in relation to this country and the world; 
and I am here to state that the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs forthcoming from the 
establishment of proper sources of funds 
and finance for these projects will fit into 
the future picture of food shortages that 
we are going to face; and I warn you that 
many of them are going to gct more 
serious before they get better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JCHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the dele- 
gate from Alaska | Mr. BarTLettT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the able gentleman from 
Cklahoma and the members of the sub- 
committee who gave such careful con- 
sideration to matters concerning Alaska 
which came before them when this bill 
was heard. The committee displayed 
deep interest in our problems. 

No appropriation bill is so important 
to the people of Alaska as the one now 
before the House. Our present economy 
and our hopes for the future are tied up 
in no small degree with Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations. 

In a unique sense we are dependent 
upon what Congress does or fails to do 
for us by means of this supply bill. 

Our mines are located in large part on 


land administered by the Department of 


the Interior. 

Our wealth of homestead land is being 
settied under regulations of the General 
Land Office. 

Our fishing industry. which in normal 
times provides the bulk of Alaska’s em- 
ployment, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Our roads are largely built and main- 
tained through funds made available by 
the Interior appropriation bill. 

Almost half of Alaska’s permanent res- 
idents—the Indians and the Eskimos and 
the Aleuts—look to the Office of Indian 
Affairs for education and medical care 
and guidance. 
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Investigations of the Territory’s min- 
eral resources are made by the Geologi- 
cal Survey and by the Bureau of Mines. 

The Alaska Legislature operates with- 
in limits established by the Congress, and 
part of the cost of its upkeep is borne by 
the Federal Government. The salaries 
of the Governor of Alaska and the Sec- 
retary of Alaska and part of their office 
expenses are contained in this bill. 

All these facts add up to a vital in- 
terest on the part of Alaskans with re- 
spect to what happens to this bill. lose 
to 100 percent of the land area cf the 
Territory is federally owned. The poli- 
cies of the Interior Department, for good 
or for ill, are of deep and real concern 
to us. The Department—primarily be- 
cause of the work of the Alaska Roed 
Commission and of the Alaska Rail- 
road—is one of the large employers of 
labor. Thus it is understandable that the 
Interior appropriation bill is of over- 
whelming importance to all Alaskans. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be less than 
truthful if I were to say that if we could 
have everything we wanted in this bill 
now we should ask for less next year and 
in the succeeding years. So long at least 
as the present Territorial set-up remains 
unchanged we shall be required to ask 
for more. We shall do so with no sense 
of diffidence, no feeling we are request- 
ing something to which we are not alto- 
gether entitled. 

A great change has occurred in Alaska 
since 19840. Almost coincident with the 
fall of France, the task of converting 
Alaska into a fortress commenced. That 
undertaking—now largely accomplished, 
thanks to the devotion and skill and en- 
ergy of all those engaged in it, both with- 
in and without the armed services, 
brought about a new Alaska. The spot- 
light of national and even international 
attention has been focused on he Terri- 
tory. Its development is bound to pro- 
ceed with great rapidity at the conclusion 
of the war. 

The airports and highways and other 
physical improvements built in Alaska 
cannot be allowed to go back to the wil- 
derness. Prudence from the standpoint 
of national defense would require other- 
wise. Prudence likewise from the view- 
point of post-war settlement compels us 
to take a forward-looking view. 

It is abundantiy plain even now the 
end of the war rush northward will out- 
rank in importance and volume the gold 
stampedes of an earlier day. 

So long as the Federal Government is 
in charge of substantially all activities 
we must turn to it for the help which 
surely will be required. 

Realizing that the population there is 
going to grow very rapidly in the years 
ahead, no matter whether prospective 
settlers are encouraged or discouraged, 
we Alaskans are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the lack of prepara- 
tion to receive them. 

The Territorial Legislature, which was 
in session recently, took cognizance of 
this concern by establishing a develop- 
ment board to promote establishment of 
business and industries and families and 
individuals on a solid foundation, best 
calculated to assure success. Likewise, 
the legislature created 
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agriculture to give greatest possible as- 
sistance in the agricultural development 
of the Territory. I mention these ac- 
complishments merely to demonstrate 
that the people of Alaska are keenly 
aware of the problems confronting them 
and, within the limits of their capacity, 
are willing and anxious to help. It is 
Only natural they hope for and expect 
Federal assistance in view of the pre- 
dominant Federal interest. 

In normal times—defense construction 
aside—our principal industries and what 
we lack and what we badly need are in- 
dustrial and business’ establishments 
which will provide year-round employ- 
ment and around which a farming popu- 
lation can be located. 

To do this it will be necessary now or 
at some time soon—and I hope it will 
be scon—to make it possible for estab- 
lished agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase the scope of their work 
in Alaska. This will have to be done on 
a Short-term basis or a long-term basis, 
or both. But it is highly essential it be 
done. 

For example, the job of land classifi- 
cation has barely started. It must be 
foreed through with all possible dispatch 
if proper information is to be available 
for those who desire to homestead. 

Likewise, I feel very strongly there 
must be made available to the Fish and 
Vildlife Service funds in sufficient 
amount to enable the Service to do a 
real job in investigating new types of 
fisheries. We feel we havea great poten- 
tial new fishery in the North Facific, one 
which would add largely to the wealth 
of the Nation. Preliminary surveys have 
indicated the taking of bottom fish can 
become a highly profitable and richly 
vielding industry. But no one can afiord 
to go there until more data are available. 
And the Fish and Wildlife Service is the 
agency of Government to obiain these 
data. With availability of funds, that 
work could be hurried along, and it is 
highly probable the new fishery could 
play some part at least in alleviating the 
present world food shortage. 

Under present circumstances the salm- 
on fishery is producing ail the fish it 
can on a sustained-yield basis; there is 
every reason to believe that with rela- 
tively small expenditure additional fish- 
ing areas could be opened up through the 
clearing of streams which salmon cannot 
now use for spawning. 

In all these matters relating to the 
Interior Department connection with 
Alaska, the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions of that Department 
has played an important part. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the desirability, 
or rather, the necessity of staffing the 
Division adequately so it may handle 
properly those duties with which it is 
charged. 

Alaska has been a great producer of 
wealth for this Nation. It will be even 
a greater producer in the future. In 
partnership with the people of the Ter- 
ritory, working on a cooperative basis, 
the Federal Government can do much to 
speed the development of Alaska. Last 
year we Alaskans paid into the Federal 
Treasury almost, $20,000,000, taking into 
account only payments made in the 
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Territory and not counting taxes paid 
by the corporations which derive their 
principal or entire income from the Ter- 
ritory but pay Federal taxes from the 
tates of incorporation. So we do not 
come as beggars. We come as American 
citizens, knowing full well the develop- 
ment on the grand scale of the last great 
American frontier is hard upon us, and 
anxious to direct and assist in that de- 
velopment so the greatest good wiil ac- 
‘rue to the Nation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming 
| Mr. Barrett}. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I realize full well that the Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations has 
been faced with a difficult situation. 
While we of the West are disappointed 
with some of the provisions of this bill, 
nevertheless, the purpose of my remarks 
is not to criticize the work of the com- 
mittee, but rather to make some observa- 
tions from our viewpoint. The great 
Siate of Wycming, which I have the high 
honor to represent in this body, along 
with other Western States is intensely 
interestedin reclamation. Inthe months 
and years that lie ahead the prob!em of 
providing employment for our returning 
voterans will be of primary importance. 
To my way of thirking, reclamation is a 
sound and constructive pubiic works pro- 
gram. It will provide jobs for hundreds 
of thousands of our returning veterans, 
end at the same time give the veteran 
an opportunity to establish a home on 
irrigated land. 

Mr. Chairman, 25.000,009 pecple live 
in our 17 Western States. Water con- 
servation is our lifeblood. Our agricul- 
tural and tivestock industries are depend- 
ent on irrigation. Agriculture is the basic 
industry of our country. One-fourth of 
our population is farmers and depends 
directly on the land for its incomes. 
One-fourth of cur population lives in the 
small towns. They never get a dollar 
until the farmer brings it in, and conse- 
quently, one-half of our population is 
Cependent on the farmer direcily or in- 
Girectly for its livelihood. Agriculture 
creates an endless flow of wealth for 
America. Without a question of a doubt, 
a sound and prosperous agriculture is 
absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of our economy. Over a period of years 
the records show that our national! in- 
come is precisely 7 times our agricul- 
tural income. In 1938, when the farm- 
ers’ income dropped $1.000,900,000, our 
national income dropped precisely 
$7,000,000,000. The development of irri- 
gation projects in the West will expand 
the market for the products of the fac- 
tories in all other sections of our country. 
The purchasing power of the millions of 
peopie living in the West will be tremen- 
dously increased by the expansion of irri- 
gation, such as outlined in the multiple 
purpose projects proposed for post-war 
construction by Harry W. Bashore, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in his state- 
ment to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation on April 12 last. Nearly 
one-third of this inventory is made up of 
work already authorized under congres- 
sional legislation, “ 
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But mere authorization is not enouch 
The Bureau of Reclamation must haye 
adequate funds with which to complete 
field investigations and prepare plans and 
specifications so that contracts can be Jet 
and actual construction work begin to 
provide jobs for returning servicemen 
These jobs and the completed work mean 
settlement opportunities where service. 
men can become self-sustaining on jryj- 
gated land. 

We cannot wait until the war is over 
to prepare for the construction of these 
Reclamation projects. We must begin 
now and I fear much valuable time has 
already been lost. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I de. 
plore the reductions of the Budget esti- 
mates in three specific instances in this 
bill as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee. These reductions, which 
will seriously hamper the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and in all of which my 
State of Wyoming is deeply interested. 
are as follows: 

First. The severe slash from the Bude- 
et estimate of $5,500,000 to $1,485.000 
for general investigations including pre- 
construction work on authorized proj- 
ects. This estimate is payable from the 
Reclamation fund, to which Wyoming 
makes heavy contributions throvgh oil 
royalties, qnd not from the General 
Treasury. 

Second. The reduction from $500,000 
to $400,000 of the estimate for general 
investigations from the Colorado Rive! 
development fund which is made up fron 
power revenues from Boulder Dam for 
use in the Colorado River Basin. The 
Green River Valley in my State is con- 
cerned about the adequacy of this fund 
since there are many projects to be in- 
vestigated in this area. 

And the third and perhaps the most 
disappointing action of the committe 
was the reduction in the funds for ad- 
vance planning on authorized projects 
in the Misscuri Basin. My Slate of 

Nyoming, along with Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, is vitally concerned at the sharp 
reduction made in the Budget esitimat 
for this highly important work. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 author- 
ized some 30 projects for construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget sent up an estimate 
of $4,480,000 for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and other Interior Department 
agencies to complete field studies and 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to pre- 
pare plans and specifications so that con- 
struction could begin. As the Interior 
appopriation bill is reported to the 
House, this amount was slashed more 
than two-thirds and the skimpy amoun! 
of $1,440,000 was allowed for work only 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I can- 
not agree with the committee’s conciu- 
sions on page 18 of its report that the 
action of the Congress in the War De- 
partment Civil Functions Act limiting 


the Corps of Engineers to $1,440,000 for 
preconstruction work on the big dams 
it is authorized te build on the main 
stem of the Missouri should serve as a 
guide for the amount the Bureau of Re- 
clamation should be allowed for the pre- 
construction work on 30 irrigation and 








»-purpose projects, which involve 
ny ¢ ymplex engineering and economic 
ems each of magnitude as great if 
reater than those involved in flood 

ol and power dams. 
a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
preconstruction work on these au- 
zed reclamation projects is of such 
importance that I doubt if the 
Budget estimate is adequate to permit 
Bureau of Reclamation to do the job 
veeted of it. These projects are to 
designed to avert the consequences of 
disastrous droughts that wreaked 
» in the Great Plains areas in the 
rties, as well as to provide settlement 
ortunities for returning servicemen. 
Ot course, employment during construc- 
n is a vital consideration for veterans. 
I urge that full consideration be given 
need for adequate funds to permit 
Bureau of Reclamation to be pre- 
ed to do a real job in the Missouri 
River Basin as well as throughout the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
leman from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |Mr. HoOLIFIELD] be permitted to 
xtend his own remarks at this point in 

RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Chere was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 

wer policy proposed by the subcom- 
mittee in connection with its report on 

» Central Valley project is good busi- 
ness for the P. G. & E. of California. 
That is why the P. G. & E. sent its top 
ils across the continent to appear 
before the committee to urge just sucha 
yvoeram, The record of the hearings 
hows that Mr. J. B. Black, president of 
P. G. & E., and his vice president 
not on the job supplying power in 
California on Friday, March 23. They 
ere here in Washington lobbying 
inst the appropriation for designing 
im plant and transmission system 
the Central Valley project in 
Cailfornia. 
The policy that the report sets forth 
not have the force of law. It is 
ly a blow against a sound traditional 
y that the Congress has followed in 


power legislation. This scheme of 
rnine over publicly produced power to 
private utility at the bus bar may be 


i business for the P. G. & E., but it is 
d business for the Government and for 
people of California. 
e Government must be in a position 
deliver its power widely to give prefer- 
’ to public agencies and to encourage 
industry and the development of the 
urces of the area. It must not have 
power bottled up at its dams and = at 
mercy of a Single private utility for 
outlet. No businessman aa per- 
himself to be hamstrung in this 
nner, 
The policy of 


selling Government 


ver at the bus bar is bad business for 
consumer, the farmer, the indus- 
list. and the businessman. This 


was produced for the benefit of the 
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people and not for the benefit of the P. G. 
& E. alone. If this one company can 
successfully prevent the construction of 
transmission lines, it can dictate the 
terms ky which it will take that power 
from the people’s project and the terms 
under which it will sell that same power 
back to the people. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the ultimate consumer will 
have a further voice in the matter. 

Electric power is the bloodstream of a 
nation’s economy. The health and the 
very life of the modern nation depend 
upon power. This war in which we have 
demonstrated our own prodigious indus- 
trial strength has provided the wisdom 
of providing abundant power at low cost. 
We in California, who look to the post- 
war pericd of reconversion with the 
knowledge that it can be the greatest pe- 
riod of growth and development in our 
history or it can become a disaster of ma- 
jor proportions—we know that we must 
have the basis for a healthy growth of 
business and industry based upon our 
wealth of natural resources, upon our 
skilled population and upon our tre- 
mendous power to consume the things 
that we would make. We look to a sound 
decentralization that will put Califor- 
nia on a stable balanced basis. This 
means low-cost power must be provided 
for our business and industry. We have 
looked with envy upon the amazing ef- 
fect that abundant low-cost power has 
had upon the economy of the Northwest 
and in the Tennessee Valley. We do not 
want to be denied the same benefits that 
these areas have enjoyed. 

Power for industry—for private enter- 
prize—in California is more expensive 
than in either the T. V. A. or the North- 
west. Yet in the streams of California, 
water runs to the sea unharnessed. 
Plans are under way to put power to 
vork—but those plans are dependent 
upon a progressive policy of assuring 
that the power will be widely available 
and cheap. Transmission lines are the 
highways over which the power that 
gives life to business and industry and 
agriculture flows. Those highways 
should not be like the toll roads of the 
Middle Ages. ‘They should be public 
highways. 

The appropriation bill in which the 
Central Valley item appears does not dis- 
close any implementation of the com- 
mittee’s report. We are voting merely 
upon an item of $4,500,000 instead of an 
item of $5,500,000. This slash of a mil- 
lion dollars in the amount to be spent on 
this vital project during the next fiscal 
year does not of itself prevent the ulti- 
mate construction of a sound, compre- 
hensive power development. However, 
I hope that the item will be restored so 
that there will be no question that this 
Congress is turning its back upon its own 
sound policies of aad distribution. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to ac aero myself to 
the same item that has heretofore been 
discussed by other Members from my 


State, namely, the Central Valley item. 
I disavree most vigorously with the ac- 
tion that the committee has taken. I do 


not believe the items for 
and designing of the power 


the planning 
transmis- 


sion system from Shasta Dam, nor the 
the planning and designing of 


item for 
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the Delta Steam plant to firm up Shasta 
Dam power and assure low-cost pump- 
ing power for thousands of acre-feet of 
irrigation water should en been strick- 
en from the bill. Indeed. it seems to me 
that the failure to at jeast permit the 
studies to go forward for these two pur- 
poses fundamentally changes the whole 
conception of the Central Valley project. 
For the more firm power the project 
generates, the higher the revenues will 
be and the greater the benefits. And un- 
less the project can deliver its electricity 
to wholesale markets it is at the mercy 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. No 
one will dispute the statement that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at present en- 
joys a complete monopoly of the electric 
power business in all of northern and 
central California. 

It is my fundamental philosophy that 
private monopoly is the antithesis of po- 
liticai democracy or any other kind of 
democracy. I do not believe that where 
there is a type of goods or a type of serv- 
ice absolutely essential to the people of 
the Nation we can expect true democ- 
racy to flourish if a private monopoly 
controis the entire supply. Further- 
more, along the line of the very good 
speech just delivered by our colleague 
from Wyoming, where he pointed out 
the absolute necessity of our having full 
employment after this war is ended, may 
I point out that where monopoly does 
exist it is always to the natural interest 
of that monopoly to seek a scarcity of 
the particular thing it supplies and to 
maintain as high a price for that com- 
modity as it can. Upon that artificially 
enforced scarcity plus artificially high 
prices the main cause of unemployment 
throughout the years is based. 

In recent years the principle of a 
yardstick has been advanced by this 
Congress and this Government. If I 
understand that principle correctly, it is 
that in certain fields monopoly is almost 
inevitable. There are some kinds of 
service that have to be performed, tele- 
phone service, most of the public utili- 
ties, electric power service, where it does 
not make sense to have any but an inte- 
gyated organization of the service. Un- 
der circumstances of that kind, how is 
the public interest to be protected? 

For years we have tried to protect the 
public interest simply by regulation, and 
by and large it has been only partially 
successful. I have been going over re- 
cently a story of a po litical activ ; of 
some of the public utility corporations of 
this country, and it is enough to make 
your hair stand on end. The yardstick is 
supposed to be a publicly owned system 
which can test the proper action of 
private monopoly by furnishing the same 
service to the Peo ple as that private 
monopoly furnishes, and by saying in ef- 
fect th 1at as long as that private monopoly 


is good and furnishes the service in 
abundance at reasonable cost we do not 
propose to interfere with it, but we do 


propose to know from actual experien: 
how cheaply it can be done. 


Electricity today is, next to food. the 


primary essential of human life. What 
we want in California is an integrated, 
complete electric power distribution sys- 
tem as a result of all the moncy that has 


into the construction of 


been poured 
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Shasta Dam and other facilities in the 
Central Valley project. Unless we can 
have a means of firming up that power 
we cannot market the power economically 
or get as much out of it as we ought 
to get. That is the reason for the steam 
plant. Unless we can have sufficient 
transmission lines so that it is possible 
for the project to deliver that power at 
wholesale to the public bodies that need 
it, to quote almost exactly what the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota said a while 
ago this afternoon, unless we have suf- 
ficient transmisison lines to get that 
power to those markets—and not retail 
markets but wholesale markets, public 
bodies, cities, irrigation districts, entities 
like that—unless the project itself is in- 
dependent of the necessity of selling 
every kilowatt of power at the dam toa 
great monopoly like the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., the project cannot be eco- 
nom‘cally operated nor can ii contribute 
anything like the amcunt it should to 
the general welfare of the people of the 
region, 

The power company does not want the 
Bureau of Reclamation to have trans- 
mission lines or its own stand-by service. 
These facilities would make the people 
and their project independent of that 
company, independent and able to as- 
sure the cities and towns in the area an 
abundant supply of low-cost power in 
line with the policies repeatedly ex- 
pressed by this Congress in the reclama- 
tion law, the T. V. A. Act, the Bonneville 
Act, the Fort Peck Act, and recently re- 
iterated in the Flood Control Act of 1°44. 

Power companies do not want the Gov- 
ernment to develop low-cost power. 
That is a simple axiom that we all should 
have learned long ago. Above all, they 
do not want the Government to market 
cheap power over its own outlets. If the 
Government builds power-producing fa- 
cilities, the private utilities want to be 
sure that they, and they alone, distribute 
the power. 

But the Congress has a habit of doing 
its own thinking about the disposition of 
public property. And one of its funda- 
mental principles has been that public 
property be disposed of in the public in- 
terest. This is the basis of our public- 
land laws, our grazing laws, our mineral- 
leasing laws, our surplus-property-dis- 
posal laws, and our great body of power 
legislation. I do not think for a minute 
that this Congress really wants to reverse 
itself on the principle of assuring that 
the benefits of public investments be 
spread widely among the people and not 
monopolized by the few. 

We in the West have a special concern 
with these policies. The West was de- 
veloped by the guiding light of these 
principles. Where that light has faltered 
we have suffered from poor developments 
and the deadening hand of monopoly. 
Where the principles of sound develop- 
ment have prevailed, our western coun- 
try has flourished. 

Power today is one of our greatest re- 
maining asSets. It can become the ave- 
nue toward a better balance of our agri- 
cultural economy with a healthy indus- 
trialization. We have seen the magic 
effect of low-cost power on the indus- 
trialization of the Northwest, which has 
made great strides under a policy of dis- 
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tributing power to all comers without 
restriction. Wein California need cheap 
power particularly. It means cheap 
water for our farmers as well as low-cost 
operation for our businessmen. We can- 
not afford to see reversed a policy of 
this Congress that will assure cheap 
power to our people. 

I hope that before this bi!l becomes law 
Congyess will make it clear that the plans 
for a sound independent power develop- 
ment in the Central Valley will go for- 
ward. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Murpock}. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, on 
examining this bill I find that the soil- 
conservation appropriation has been cut 
below the Budget estimate. I am told 
that the Budget recommended $1,500,000 
for this work for the next fiscal year 
and I notice that the bill contains only a 
little over $1,000,000 on page 3, line 21. 
Naturally the question arises as to what 
will have to be left out of the program 
for which $1,500,000 was asked. 

I have consulted with Mr. Cavanaugh 
who tells me that he had hoped and 
planned to do some reseeding and reveg- 
etating on overgrazed and eroding lands 
for which he will not now have sufficient 
funds after this reduction. He has told 
me that the Interior Department has 
general charge of more than 61,000,000 
acres of land which are subnormal in 
vegetation cover and needing treat- 
ment to prevent further deterioration. 
Of course he could not reseed all or even 
half of this area, even if given a very 
large appropriation for that purpose, be- 
cause there is not seed enough of suit- 
able kinds for the work. However, he 
had hoped to reseed several different 
areas in certain Western States had the 
full appropriation suggested by the Bud- 
get been provided in the bill. 

Now after consultation with Mr. Cav- 
anaugh I find that some of those areas 
he had planned to reseed are within the 
State of Arizona, being mostly on Indian 
reservations. I recall distinctly that the 
largest area he mentioned was on the 
Navajo Reservation in northern Arizona. 
Although I am interested in all the West, 
and in all classifications of public land, 
I am particularly concerned about cer- 
tain Indian reservations of which the 
Navajo is the outstanding one in its 
needs. Therefore, I greatly regret this 
reduction which I think prevents his ef- 
forts immediately on these Indian lands. 
Something must be done to restore the 
overgrazed Indian lands in northern Ari- 
zona. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it would 
be a wise move to amend this bill on 
page 3, line 21, by striking out $1,056,882 
and inserting in lieu of that amount 
$1,500,000 as approved by the Budget. 
Such an amendment would permit this 
agency to make a substantial beginning 
in actually reseeding some of the worst 
portions of our public domain which have 
lost their vegetable cover and are rapidly 
deteriorating to the detriment of our ir- 
rigation project. A prudent husband- 
man is careful to protect his buildings 
with a coat of paint. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the paint, with the application 
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of it, is rather expensive, but a farmer or 
a businessman knows that when you saye 
the surface you save all, and its a kind 
of protection that pays in the long run 
In a somewhat similar way the watery 
users on our irrigation projects, esne. 
cially the officials on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of management, are anxioys 
to save the watersheds against erosion 
of wind and water. The president of one 
of the largest and must successful irrj- 
gation projects in the West has written 
me repeatedly advocating just such work 
as this item in the appropriation was 
designed to do. 

Of course, the ranges have been pro- 
tected by reduction in livestock units on 
those ranges and by control of the 
grazing uses. This policy was not begun 
until most of the public land had been 
damaged by overgrazing. Of course, jt 
can be restored by controlled grazing and 
especially by reduction of livestock units 
permitted on it, but it takes nature a 
long time to bring about a restoration. 
I feel that nature must be aided in this 
restoration and that the proper way to 
do it is to reseed the worst of these lands 
while at the same time controlling their 
use for grazing. 

Some may say that we must experi- 
ment further so as to know how to do this 
best. I do believe that there is much 
to be learnéd through experimentation 
for in this vast domain we have great 
variety of climatic and soil conditions. 
We do need to know what kind of grasses 
are Suitable for reseeding and how the 
work can best be done. However, I be- 
lieve that enough is now known to enable 
some large-scale operations in actual re- 
seeding. A notable inventor, Dr. Lytel 
Adams, who has already given the Gov- 
ernment a great invention and whose 
ideas have been useful in the war effort, 
now comes forward with an invention 
for seeding large areas quickly and effi- 
ciently from an airplane. With such 
rapidity he can seed 20,000 acres in an 
hour at the right time as after a rain. 
As this is done from an airplane it makes 
no difference how rough the terrain may 
be, as he can seed land too much eroded 
to be cultivated or touched with any kind 
of farming implements. 

I regard his process of treating the 
seed as great a contribution of science 
as the invention of the seeding device it- 
self. Dr. Adams treats the seed to be 
planted to quicken their germination and 
to increase greatly their percentage of 
germination. He encases the seed so 
treated in pellets or soil capsules which 
have sufficient weight when dropped 
from an airplane to embed themselves in 
wet soil. This depth depends upon the 
weight of the pellet and the distance they 
fall. ‘These capsules contain a fertilizer 
element and rodent repellent, the better 
to protect them until they can germinate. 
By this process the percentage of germ1- 
nation of the seed is enormously in- 
creased and in the dry country the full 
effects of the scant rainfall goes to germi- 
nating and growing the seedling instead 
of breaking the hull on the seed itself. 
I have confidence that some of the bar- 
ren areas of the West which used to have 
a vegetable cover could be recovered by 
an application of some such principle 4 
that used by this inventor. 








when we hold in mind that less than 

reent of the entire area of our coun- 
try west of the ninety-seventh meridian 
can ever be cultivated and that in the 
Rocky Mountain area 98 percent or more 
will never be fit for any agricultural use 
but crazing, we see how important it is 
that the ranges be Kept at their maxi- 
! 1 carrying capacity. Out there the 
livestock industry is one of the most im- 
portant industries. I believe that it can 
be greatly increased by sane and proper 
application of these scientific methods 


now well and thoroughly known. This 
value alone would justify our investment 
but there are other reasons which I do 
not have time to discuss which make it 


imperative that we do something about 


the erosion. Let us help nature restore 
the vegetable cover. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, I am deeply concerned at the 
action of this committee in reducing two 

ms of the Bureau of Mines from the 
Budget estimate, namely, coal-mine in- 
spection and investigation and enforce- 
ment of the Federal Explosives Act. 

The Coal Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act was passed in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress for the sole purpose of 
reducing accidents and fatalities in coal 
mines. Reductions up to the present 
time have justified the sponsors of the 

t, of whom I was one. The urgency 
for increasing this force now is based on 
the fact that more mines are operating, 
the miners are working longer hours and 
are, therefore, exposed a longer period 
each day to the hazards of mining. It 
imperative that an ample force be 
aintained to carry out the work as 

inally planned. 

The enforcement of the Federal Ex- 


plosives Act, as conducted by the Bureau. 


of Mines, has been an outstanding ex- 
ample of efficiency. There are over 
090,000 licensees in the United States and 
the meager sum of $100,000 to carry out 
intent and purpose of the act is total- 
ly inadequate. We might just as well 
appropriate nothing and save the money 
‘han to attempt to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act on such an amount. I 
uld like to see appropriated the 
$454,800 which was set up in the Budget 
estimate. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
he balance of the time to the gentleman 
Irom Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, Bonne- 
vile is Situated in my congressional dis- 
t and, of course, I am very much in- 
rested in it. I am interested in it 
rom two standpoints, one as being a 
reat industry in my own particular sec- 
(.on of the country in which I was raised, 
nd, furthermore, as being a part of our 
‘tional economy and performing great 
service in the prosecution of the war. 
‘“lany of you will recall when the last war 
hil us we were woefully deficient in hy- 
croelectric power, It resulted in sty- 
m ing our endeavors and holding us 
YaCK ln our war activities and putting us 
months and months behind in the war 
ram. Fortunately, when World 
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' No, 2 broke upon us we had Bonne- 
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ville, Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, and 
many others, where we were able to se- 
cure large blocks of hydroelectric power 
which, as you know, are absolutely essen- 
tial in carrying on the war effort. The 
Columbia River, which runs along the 
side of my district, being the second larg- 
est river in the United States, has per- 
haps over 50 percent of the potential 
hydroelectric power in the United States. 
The proof of whether or not Bonneville 
has done a good job is the job it has done 
during the war. Some criticism has 
been lodged against the administration 
of Bonneville by the members of the 
committee. I appreciate that the mem- 
bers of this committee are attempting 
to do a good job, they have done a good 
job, perhaps just a little bit too good 
compared with what some of us feel 
should have been done with reference to 
some particular appropriations. 

Personally, I want to see Bonneville, 
which is in my district, put on the spot 
and be required to produce all the evi- 
dence that the committee wants and all 
the statistics and reports. I have al- 
ways found it willing to do so. Dr. 
Raver, as Administrator, has performed 
an outstanding service. If the members 
of the committee do not receive by that 
method sufficient information relative to 
the operation of this industry, it lies 
within the power of this body, if recom- 
mended by the committee, to provide 
for an audit or investigation into the 
methods of handling this great organi- 
zation. But the fact is, during this 
present war the Bonneville Administra- 
tion has produced the power which has 
provided more than one-third of the 
aluminum which has gone into the pro- 
duction, not only of airplanes, but of a 
great many implements of war which 
require that light metal. It has also 
provided power for many war plants. 
Recently, when I had occasion to be on 
the other side visiting the air bases, par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom base in 
Engiand at the particular day when I was 
there, over 1,000 of these huge bombers 
left that base to go over into Germany 
on bombing mission which was at the 
time the Germans were breaking through 
in the Belgium bulge, and were break- 
ing through our lines. I saw the results 
of Bonneville in producing the power and 
light metal which was necessary in the 
production of these great bombers which 
flew from England and France into Ger- 
many, which has resulted in the soften- 
ing up of Germany until our forces were 
able to rout the Axis Powers, as they 
are doing today. Right at this very hour 
perhaps they are in the capitol of Ger- 
many—Berlin. They would not have 
been able to do this if they had not 
had this hydroelectric power to produce 
the aluminum necessary in the construc- 
tion of the bombers which carried them 
on their bombing missions. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that earlier 
in the day I set forth some of the de- 
tails and proofs which bear out the state- 
ments I am making here. Mr. Chair- 
man, I trust our Members who are in- 
terested in the war contribution of Bon- 
neville will have the opportunity to read 
the remarks I made. I called attention 
to the following facts, among others: 
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The Bonneville Power Administration 
has provided electric power for war pro- 
duction but in addition has also reduced 
the war cost on such important items as 
aluminum, magnesium, ferrosilicon, car- 
bide, and other critical war materials. 
On aluminum alone the power cost from 
Government-owned plants in the Pacific 
Northwest is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
compared to 5 to 7'2 mills for Govern- 
ment-owned metal plants which are 
served by eastern fuel produced power. 
The savings in 1 year in power cost of 2 
mills instead of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
for example, amounts to nearly $15,000,- 
000 for the Pacific Northwest’s 1944 pro- 
duction of one-half billion pounds of 
aluminum. Based on this rate, savings 
only on the Northwest aluminum pro- 
duced with Bonneville power resulted in 
a savings to the Government of about 
$45,000,0C0 for the war period. 

In 1917 the market price of aluminum 
ranged from 35 cents to 64 cents per 
pound, having been 19 to 27'5 cents per 
pound in 1913. In 1939 the market price 
of metallic aluminum was 20 cents per 
pound. Under the influence of the 12- 
cent production cost of the Columbia 
River plants the metal price has been re- 
duced at this time to about 15 cents on 
the average. In 1 year, through negotia- 
tions, the Federal Government recap- 
tured $76,000,000. This recapture, plus 
the influence on metal price with the 
quantities delivered, approximates $200,- 
000,000. This is a saving to the Treasury 
that has been influenced by the low-cost 
Columbia River production. 

The war materials and supplies used 
to crush the Axis Nations would have 
been produced in the United States re- 
gardless of cost. It follows, therefore, 
that the quantity of materials supplied 
is even more impressive than the savings 
achieved. 

The plants served directly by the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
preduced in excess of one and one-half 
billion pounds of pig aluminum up to 
the end of the calendar year 1944. This 
is over 30 percent of the national alu- 
minum production and represents the 
same percent of our total national air- 
plane production. In the calendar year 
1944 alone these plants produced 561,- 
700,000 pounds of pig aluminum, or 36 
percent of the national output for that 
year, even with four pot lines shut down 
after August 1944. The Bonneville Ad- 
ministration has also supplied motivat- 
ing power to one of the three large alu- 
minum sheet mills in the Nation, the 
annual capacity of which is 288,000.000 
pounds, or one-sixth of our entire na- 
tional rolling capacity. 

The entire Nation is aware of the 
achievements of the shipyards in the 
Portland area. Three Kaiser yards alone 
have produced 665 vessels to December 
31, 1944, consisting of Liberties, Victories, 
tankers, aircraft carriers, escort carriers, 
tank-landing barges, attack transports, 
and Navy auxiliary orders. Four other 
shipyards in this same area produced 
583 naval vessels, converted 6 merchant 
ships to aircraft carriers, assembled 350 
locomotives for Russia, and produced nu- 
merous other equipment. One concern 
in Portland alone produced 3.590 life- 
boats for the Navy and merchant marine. 
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Shipyards in the Seattle-Tacoma area 
have been engaged in the most essential 
construction of larger ships and, in addi- 
tion, have handled battle repairs. All 
of these yards received all or a substan- 
tial part of their power from the Bonne- 
Ville transmission grid. Ship-supply con- 
tracts in the Bonneville transmission 
area exceeded $3,000,000,000. Without 
the availability of the Columbia River 
power and the Bonneville transmission 
grid these accomplishments would have 
been impossible. Over $2,300,000,000 
worth of Air Force supply contracts have 
been made with northwestern manufac- 
turing plants. The production of Flying 
Fortresses in the Boeing plant is con- 
stantly making front-page news. In ad- 
dition, this same transmission area has 
produced considerable parts and tools 
for the air program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

For the contingent expenses of the office 
of the Secretary and the bureaus and offices 
of the Department (except as otherwise pro- 
vided), including teletype rentals and serv- 
ice; streetcar fares not exceeding $300; trav- 
eling expenses, including not exceeding $5,000 
for inspections and investigations by the 
legislative branch, and any request from ap- 
propriate authority in such branch in con- 
nection therewith shall be immediately com- 
plied with by administrative authority in the 
Department; not exceeding $500 for the pay- 
ment of damages caused to private property 
by Department motor vehicles; maintenance, 
repair, and operation of four passenger auto- 
mobiles; expense of taking testimony and 
preparing the same in connection with dis- 
barment proceedings instituted against per- 
sons charged with improper practices before 
the Department, its bureaus and offices; ex- 
pense of translations, and not exceeding 
$1,000 for contract stenographic reporting 
services; not exceeding $700 for newspapers; 
printing and binding, $189,960; and in ad- 
dition thereto, sums transferred from other 
appropriations to this for stationery sup- 
plies as follows: General Land Office, $6,500; 
Geological Survey, $13,000; National Park 
Service, $7,500; Bureau of Reclamation, $8,- 
400, any unexpended portion of which shall 
revert and be credited to the reclamation 
fund; Bureau of Mines, $15,500; Grazing 
Service, $6,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct a few 
remarks to the subject of an item which 
is not included in this bill, yet there is 
authorizing legislation. I have read the 
hearings which are pertinent to this par- 
ticular subject. 

The Committee on Appropriations not 
only seems to be getting more and more 
legislative in character and _ thereby 
usurping the functions of the regular 
standing legislative committees but it 
also is beginning the practice of annul- 
ling or vetoing legislation which has been 
enacted into law. 

I do not know just what should be done 
permanently about the particular sub- 
ject to which I wish to address these re- 
marks. I think we should have general 
legislation, with proper limitations and 
restrictions. At my suggestion, a group 
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of gentlemen are laboring upon a bill of 
that character now. 

There have been several measures pre- 
sented to this body dealing with awards 
for meritorious suggestions and these 
bilis have come from different commit- 
tees. Onevery recently passed the House 
of Representatives that had to do with 
the Post Office Department, concerning 
the matter of making awards to employ- 
ees for helpful suggestions that would 
improve the service and also reduce the 
expenditures of the Department. One 
measure of this sort emanated from the 
Committee on Patents, concerning the 
Department of the Interior, and that bill 
became law and authorized an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for this purpose, no 
single award to any employee to be in 
excess of $1,000. 

As I say, we have passed similar legis- 
lation with reference to the Post Office 
Department, and I think with reference 
to one or two other executive depart- 
ments. If appropriations are to be made 
to those other executive departments for 
this purpose, certainly in the light of law 
which has been enacted by Congress and 
passed upon by the entire body, the Ap- 
propriations Committee should give 
some heed to the force of that law and 
not exercise veto power, which under our 
constitutional government seems to be 
lodged in the President of the United 
States rather than in the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I know that in the hearings recitation 
is made of some awards that were con- 
sidered trivial and, by certain members 
of the committee, foolish, and they may 
have been. But that is not the con- 
troversy. They were very small. There 
was testimony with reference to one, in- 
ventive in its nature, which saved the 
Department a great sum of money and 
which has superseded certain German 
inventions which could not be procured 
while the war is going on. 

Those who serve in the Government de- 
partments and who have ideas emanating 
from their inventive genius which for 
citizens in private life could be protected 
by patents and bring them royalties in 
substantial amounts are denied the priv- 
ilege of such compensation for their in- 
ventions. The primary purpose, of 
course, of legislation of this character 
providing for such awards that will make 
the service more efficient and also help 
to reduce expenditures is to give some 
protection to these people who are pro- 
hibited by statutory law from getting any 
compensation for their inventive genius 
on things which they contribute in the 
Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. So I say I hope that 
when this measure reaches the other body 
it will give a little more serious atten- 
tion to this matter. There should, of 
course, be one uniform policy on the sub- 
ject and I am hoping that in the reason- 
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ably near future we can bring in a bill 
repealing the various laws of this char 
acter and substituting one law, one policy 
on the subject that will provide srense 
limitations and restrictions to see that it 
is administered wisely and advanta- 
geously in the various departments. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman l 
move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman I 
wish to join with my colleague from 
Texas who has just spoken in expressing 
regret that this subcommittee has seen 
fit to eliminate the item for civilian 
awards from this bill. 

The Committee on the Civil Service 
acting under House Resolution 16 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, made a report 
in December 1844. On page 15 of that 
report will be found reference to this 
matter of civilian awards. Without un- 
dertaking to take the time of the com- 
mittee to read that report I say to you 
that we did make investigations of sey. 
eral departments and the plans used in 
those departments, including the D>- 
partment of the Interior. We found 
that the program was worth while and 
that it had resulted in savings of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Treasury of the 
United States. I believe those of us who 
have studied the problem of manace- 
ment in Government have come to un- 
derstand that all Government agencies 
face a problem which private business 
does not have, and that is the fact that 
there is no prcfit motive in government. 
There is not the same incentive for in- 
dividual effort and initiative that exists 
in private business where rewards can be 
made without any rules or regulations or 
red tape, and where there is no law lim- 
iting the procedures by which initiative 
and effort beyond the ordinary can be 
rewarded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
ask the gentleman if he has read the 
testimony in the hearings with reference 
to those awards? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Did the 
gentleman read about the gentleman 
who received an award of $20 for sug- 
gesting that music be played while the 
employees of the Interior Department 
ate during the lunch period? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I did; I read 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Did the 
gentleman read about another employee 
being paid $10 for suggesting that they 
overprint several thousand envelopes 
and thereby make them usable for other 
purposes? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I read that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. And the 
gentleman condones that? The gentle- 


man thinks it is in the interest of the 
taxpayer and in the interest of efficiency? 
Did the gentleman read that? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I read all of 
the hearings with reference to this sub- 
ject very carefully. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 


, gentleman yield to me? 
y Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 
Mr. LANHAM. May I call the gen- 


tleman’s attention to the fact that in the 
»ypropriation bill which passed the 

ust a few days ago we included a 
ion for awards in the following 


snd payment of awards to civilian offi- 

employees and other persons in civil 

uggestions resulting in improve- 

! nv manufacturing process, or plan, 
or Navy matériel— 


And so on. That is authorized by the 
to which I have just referred. The 

ntleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
pirp] a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, made an inquiry, as 
shown on page 892 of the hearings, in 
which he asked how much that policy 
had saved and the answer was: “Ap- 
proximately $30,000,000; and we feel that 
s a conservative estimate.” 

The same provision is in the law with 
reference to the War Department. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemen yield to 
me for one more observation? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 


say to the gentleman that the committee 
t as much in sympathy with the law 
as is the gentleman. So far as the Navy 
is concerned, the committee feels that 
they have done much, but as for exam- 
ng a list of these people who have 
been given awards all the way from $100 
to $1,000, it seems to the committee that 
the Interior Department was using this 
law as an excuse to give away some 
Christmas money that they did nct know 
what to do with. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I have no desire to 
arcue the matter with the gentleman. I 
im sure that the committee did what it 
thought right, but I disagree with the 
judgment displayed. I also made an in- 

ation, not only in this Department, 

but in others, and while I would not 
undertake to say that these particular 
two items the gentleman refers to were 
improperly decided, I do say to you ger- 
tlemen that to many managers of pri- 
vate concerns, it seems better to have 
ic during the lunch hour, because 
’ believe it helps the morale of the 
employee, and I say further to the gen- 
man that in the other cases he men- 
ned the chances are that those awards 

» justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does 

the gentleman know that that has 

n the practice for a number of years. 

nbers of Congress have done the same 
ig, as have departments. 

NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
eentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. NORRELL. The gentleman said 

| he read the hearings, and that these 
wards have saved the Department of 
the Interior money. I ask the gentleman 
‘O point out any estimate before the com- 

ttee that was reduced because of the 
ugg ‘stions made in these awards. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I remember the 

nileman’s question along that line and 

rep y. I have no doubt that there 

‘fe items not in the estimates, that 


Bh? 


, 
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would have been there had it not been 
for these suggestions. Of course I have 
not time to go into every one of these 
awards. I would not undertake to say to 
my colleagues on the floor how much 
money they have saved, but I do say to 
the gentleman in all sincerity that as a 
student of management in Government, 
as one who has been spent 15 years more 
or less specializing, that this system is 
a good system, that it is used by hun- 
dreds of private employers all over this 
country, with profit to their stockholders. 
And I think the Government ought to 
encourage its management people to 
carry on this program, and that the com- 
mittee, if it has any doubt about the 
methods employed, should go into that 
question instead of simply cutting off the 
money, without regard to the kind of job 
they have done. 

Mr. NORRELL. The committee did 
its best to find one item of money that 
had been saved by the Department of 
the Interior, and not a single witness 
could tell us one dollar in the estimates 
where the money had been saved. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The _ gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] established 
that they saved some money in connec- 
tion with an invention. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I ask the gentle- 
man why it is that provision for such 
payments appear in the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, which was just passed a 
few days ago? In the current appro- 

riations with reference to the War De- 
partment also there is such provision, 
and I have the verbiage of each right 
here. I ask why do we make fish of one 
and fowl of another? 

I think I have cited one very important 
suggestion, an invention that was made 
by an employee of the Department of the 
Interior that has saved a great deal of 
money, and the important war work it 
does could only have been done by the use 
of certain German machines which can- 
not be obtained. 

Mr. NORRELL. It perhaps saved a 
great deal of money, but they failed to 
tell us in dollars and cents where that 
money had been saved. 

Mr.LANHAM. The Navy Department 
said they saved $30,000,000 and that was 
a low estimate. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Iam satisfied from 
the investigation I have made that this 
is a sound system, and I appeal to the 
gentlemen on this subcommittee to re- 
view their judgment on it, if the Senate 
puts this back in the bill, which I hope 
they will do, because I think it is a good 
system and if properly worked out, will 
save this Government mililons and 
millions of dollars which the taxpayers 
otherwise would have to spend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
it will not be necessary for the gentleman 
to make that suggestion if he will read 
the record for several years. Nobody has 
ever made a suggestion about increasing 
appropriations to the other body but 
what it has been put there to the tune of 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Iwill not argue with 
the gentleman about that, for I know 
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how the gentleman feels about the head 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say to the gentleman that this is not a 
personal matter at all; that for several 
years the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
demanded economy in Government, not 
only in the Department of the Interior, 
but in many other departments of Gov- 
ernment that the gentleman has some 
knowledge of. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I will say to the 
gentleman in all courtesy that in my 
opinion this is the wrong kind of econ- 
omy, because you are stopping a method 
of achieving efficiency and economy in 
the Department of the Interior which 
unquestionably could be achieved by this 
method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I will say that about every ob- 
jection that has been made to this bill 
so far is because the committee has en- 
Geavored to economize. I realize that 
you step on somebody’s toes every time 
you try to save a little bit of money for 
the taxpayers, and every suggestion that 
has been made today by any Member of 
Congress in criticizing this committee 
is not for being too liberal, but for cut- 
ting the expenses of government. Weare 
now just about two jumps ahead of print- 
ing-press money, and the time has come 
when we must economize in Government 
expenditures. May I add here that out 
in Bataan and other places the boys do 
not have to have canned music in order 
to fight. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Let us not drag the 
boys of Bataan into this argument. They 
have nothing to do with it. As a matter 
of fact, we do send USO entertainers 
out there with music. Why? Because 
it is considered good for the morale of 
the Army. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is distressing to find reverse legislation 
in an appropriation bill, as seems to be 
the case in this measure, for omission of 
funds to implement a direction of Con- 
gress that the Interior Department 
should run an awards program is 
nothing but legislation reversing a pro- 
gram authorized by the Congress. The 
whole Congress, after careful investiga- 
tion and examination of similar endeav- 
ors, found this program worthy and 
endorsed it last year. Now a subcom- 
mittee finds it impractical and under- 
takes by this oblique means to kill the 
law. 

If we ratify this change and say that 
the Congress does not believe there 
should be awards of value for outstand- 
ing civil-service employees, it does not 
merely mean that this operation will not 
go forward in the Interior Department. 
This would be a finding by the Congress 
that we do not believe in such a system 
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and, inasmuch as we do not discrim- 
inate between those agencies downtown, 
we will have to stop the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration from practicing their civilian 
awards programs which have shown 
themselves entirely successful. 

I, for one, do not want to tell Govern- 
ment workers that Congress is not pre- 
pared to recognize any unusual service 
they perform. I believe that we should 
eo further in such recognition so that 
our employees in the regular depart- 
ments know that we recognize and want 
to recognize good work as well as crit- 
icize bad work. 

Let me bring to your attention the 
splendid exneriences of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Maritime Commission with their awards 
plans. 

The suggestion system operating at 
Var Department installations, adopted 
and put into effect from June 1943 to 
February 1945, 29,698 suggestions out of 
218.693 which were offered. Accumu- 
jated savings as a result of these sugges- 
tions total] $33,897,234. 

Civilian workers at naval shore es- 
tablishments during 1943 and 1944 sub- 
mitted 72,825 suggestions. The number 
adopted and put into use was 10,750. The 
Navy estimates the accumulated savings 
at $30,090.000. 

The Maritime Commission instituted 
an extensive awards system in shipyards 
holding contracts with that agency. 
Maritime regional offices reported 3,020 
of the best suggestions to the Washington 
office. The Commission redistributed 90 
percent of these suggestions to other 
shipyards. Estimated annual savings in 
manpower and material total $44,838,639. 

The War Production Board, operating 
through War Production Drive Head- 
quarters, has sponsored joint production 
committees in 5,000 war plants. About 
90 percent of these committees have 
sponsored a suggestion system. Nearly 
6,000,000 suggestions have been received 
since the beginning of World War No. 2 
to date. One million, five hundred thou- 
sand have been put into operation. The 
estimated annual savings are well over 
$300,000,6000. 

To be specific, I have had compiled a 
list of 50 firms from all parts of the 
country with a break-down of the sug- 
gestions received and accepted, monetary 
awards paid, and estimated annual sav- 
ings. The firms are: 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation. 

American Type Founders, Inc. 

Amertorp Corporation. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation, 2 plants. 

Carborundum Co. 

Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co. 

Cheney Bros., Inc. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 2 plants. 

Electric Boat Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., 2 plants. 

Iilincis Central Railroad Co. 





International Harvester Co., 3 plants. 

Johnson & Johnson. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

National Lock Co, 

National Tube Co. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Owens Illinois Glass Co., 3 plants. 

Pitney Bowes Postage Meter Co. 

Plomb Tool Co. 

Radio Corporation of America. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation. 

Servel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation, 

Scromberg-Carlson Co. 

Superior Separator Co, 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 2 plants. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 7 plants. 


Number of suggestions received _- 115, 321 
Number of suggestions approved. 32, 500 
Monetary awards paid____.....-. $407, 059 
Estimated annual savings_..--.-- $3, 696, 349 


Certainly this evidence shows that 
American industry finds an-awards sys- 
tem a valuable asset. It is just as much 
in step with the American way as democ- 
racy itself. Why should not the Interior 
Department be permitted to use this 
valuable technique? 

I do not want to see our progress in 
such successful endeavor nullified in the 
fashion it would be nullified were we to 
approve this bald declaration that such 
an awards pregram is impractical. The 
Interior program is operated on the iden- 
tical basis under which many such efforts 
flourish. 

I also note that it is the temper of the 
country that outstanding performance 
should be recognized—even outstanding 
performance, and I think there are many 
such outstanding performances, by 
Members of the Congress. Collier’s 
magazine has already announced that, 
through a most distinguished board of 
awards, it intends to select one Congress- 
man and one Senator this year for out- 
standing performance and award him 
$10,000 in recognition thereof. If we 
here today declare ourselves against such 
awards, one of my distinguished col- 
leagues in this body and one of our dis- 
tinguished Senators will certainly be 
under a requirement to say “no thanks” 
to that award if they are to accord with 
this proposed nullification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Not to exceed $3,487,110 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation “Construction, 
operation, and maintenance, Bonneville 
power transmission system,” shall be availa- 
ble under the account for said appropriation 
in the fiscal year 1946 for expenses of mar- 
keting and operation of transmission facili- 
ties, and administrative costs in connection 
therewith, including $20,300 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and the 
purchase (not exceeding 10), maintenance, 
and operation of passenger automobiles, 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to amend this 
part of the bill to call for an independent 
investigation and audit of the Bonneville 
books upon which rates are based. But 
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I understand that that would be subject 
to a point of order, being legislation on 
an appropriation bill, so I am going {, 
introduce a bill for that purpose, ang 
trust that I will have the committee's 
sympathy and support. I want to ge: 
at the truth in this matter of the Bonne. 
ville rates. I have read the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio very carefy 
and I must reluctantly say that I do 
feel that he has given us much licht as 
to the rightness or wrongness of the 
published rates. 

The Columbia is a great river, and We 
have but begun its development. Now 
is the time to get at the truth. Ido hope 
that this matter will cease to be a foot. 
ball here every time this annual appro. 
priation bill comes up. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise jn 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I devoted 
considerable time in general debate to 


ly, 
not 


the discussion of the Bonneville Power. 


Administration and the Reclamation Bu-’ 
reau. In connection with my remarks | 
submitted tables prepared from the eyj- 
dence which was furnished at the hear- 
ings and supplemental evidence fur- 
nished after the hearings by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion, and the Federal Power Commission, 
every place that I could examine authen- 
tic reports furnished to me, to the sub- 
committee of the Department of the In- 
terior, or to other Government agencies, 
I have placed these reports in the form 
of financial statements in the Recorp. 

Comparing that with the testimony 
given, I found and concluded yesterday 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion were not amortizing their invest- 
ment properly, that their financial state- 
ments to Congress showed no allowance 
for amortization at all. Under their 
present organization there is no control 
over their expenditures. Their comp- 
troller of finance reports directly to Dr 
Raver, Administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The comptroller 
of a private corporation, following good 
business practices, reports to the board 
of directors rather than the executive 
officer of the company. It is important 
that the Congress of the United States 
pass a resolution to investigate the 
Bonneville Power Administration, in view 
of the evidence that was submitted yes- 
terday in the Recorp in connection with 
my speech on this subject, and which to 
date has not been refuted in any way. 
I hope the Members of the House will 
support such a bill. 

I would be opposed to an independent 
audit. I am opposed to the independent 
audit system of the T. V. A. I think the 
General Accounting Office should be 
the exclusive auditing agency for all 
Government agencies, departments, and 
independent establishments. The ali- 
diting of Government agenc:cs, bureaus, 
and independent establishments of the 
Government is entirely different from 
and unrelate ' to audits of private enter- 
prise, because public financing and pub- 
lic expenditure of money is based upon 
Federal statutes. An approved account- 
ing system of private companies has no 
relation whatscever to the kind of an 
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‘+ that the General Accounting Of- 
aco makes or should make. The Gen- 
ayal Accounting Office makes an audit 

upon the legality of expenditure 
accountable warrants, to see that 
‘enditures are made in accordance 
, the categories of appropriations. I 
ul i violently oppose an amendment 
would provide for a new and inde- 
endent commercial audit. 

The only way we can ever bring relief 

he American taxpayers on account of 

operation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration is to have an investiga- 
tion of their entire operations. Make 
them prove from their records that they 
ve amortized in accordance with the 
ections of the law providing for repay- 
ment to Uncle Sam of the original Gov- 
ernment investment in the entire project 
ind the charging of depreciation so that 

t the end of the amortization period the 

slant will be whole and in good shape and 

n condition to continue operation on 

behalf of the United States Government 
for many years tocome. That is a sound 
business practice and principle that an 
nvestigation by a congressional commit- 

» will insure. 

I hope the Members will look once 

igain at the evidence submitted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yesterday and 

. conclude with me that there should be a 
thorough and sweeping investigation of 
his project. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I 

move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened very 
ly to the demand of the distin- 
1ed gentleman who preceded me that 

n investigation be made of the Bonne- 

lle operation. 

The basie facts of that operation are 

etty well known. It is producing 

ver at one of the cheapest rates in the 

ntry, 2 mills, which is providing a 
for aluminum and other war pro- 

ictionin that great area. It is produc- 
a great surplus, which has been 

turned back into the United States 

lreasury. 
This demand at the present moment 
r an investigation seems to link up with 
me of the difficulties which are being 
flung in the direction of public owner- 
lip and operation of power. I would 
ce to call attention at this time to the 

t that the honorable Committee on 
\ppropriations, which has done such a 

eat service, has gone through vol- 
imes of testimony and taken a long time 
'o carefully study these proposals, has 
brought in, in relation to Bonneville 

elf, what many of us feel to be a 

st unfortunate recommendation. The 
Bonneville authority asks for $362,000 

' marketing purposes. It was actually 
ven only $127,000. That represents 
bout a half of 1 percent of a month’s 
turn from Bonneville to the United 
states Treasury. Any private company 
hich does no* spend at least 3 percent 
i. the promotion of markets for its cur- 
nt is an unusual company. 

Here we are limiting this great enter- 
rise to one-half of 1 percent when it 
ked for something like 1 percent. The 
urpose of these funds is laudable. We 
must protect the Bonneville. sales of 

"i When the aluminum factories 
her cut back, we will lose in the 
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neighborhood of $750,000 a month in 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
The purpose of the money requested by 
the Department, $362,000, was to pro- 
mote new markets for the disposal of 
their power. his today is more than 
ever necessary. If last year the De- 
partment got by on $127,000, it did so 
because there was no relative change in 
the marketing conditions for power. This 
next year may see a drastic cut-back 
and a great necessity for extending the 
promotion of market services of this 
great power project. We need the full 
amount, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that 
the body at the end of the Capitol will 
review this decision and that the Mem- 
bers of the House, itself, will give it 
their further serious attention. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRELL. I share the interest 
of the gentleman in the Bonneville Power 
Administration. I think Dr. Raver is 
doing a fine job, but does the gentleman 
not believe that $17,000,000 of unex- 
pended funds which are continued in the 
appropriation and made available for 
expenditure is a sufficient fund out of 
which this money could come for a few 
months longer, especially, in view of the 
fact that Congress is in session prac- 
tically all the time and if they run out 
of money they can come back to the 
Congress? 

Mr. DE LACY. If it is not the inten- 
tion of the committee to prevent the fur- 
ther access of the Authority to funds 
for the services I have described, it can 
doubtless secure them. But we must not 
shut them off from this source of ex- 
penditure and from this useful activity. 

Mr. NORRELL. The point I want to 
make, if the gentleman will permit, is 
hat this committee feels as a whole they 
are friendly to the Bonneville Power 
Administration, and we think we have 
been fair with it. We think its surplus 
now indicates how liberal this commit- 
tee has been with the Administration in 
that past year. 

Mr. DE LACY. That is very grate- 
fully received, and I trust that the con- 
tinuing necessity of the marketing serv- 
ice will be recognized as the need further 
develops along the line I have suggested 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
gentleman has expired. 

Without objection, the pro 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


will 


time of the 
forma 
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SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 

Salaries and expenses: For all necessary 
expenses of the Solid Fuels Administrtaion 
for War in performing its functions as pre- 
scribed in Executive Order No. 9332 of 
April 19, 1943, inciuding the employment 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws of a Deputy Administrator at 
not to exceed $10,000 per annum and not to 
exceed 28 technical employees; other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
printing and binding; traveling expenses, 
including attendance at meetings of organi- 
zations concerned with the purposes of this 
appropriaticn; reimbursement at not to ex- 
ceed 3 cents per mile of employees for ex- 
penses incurred by them in oficial travel 
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in privately owned automobiles within the 
limits of their official stations; contract 
stenographic reporting services; newspapers; 
office supplies; furniture and equipment; 
maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles; and the accept- 
ance and utilization of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services, $3,500,000 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing on page 7, line 18, starting with 
the word “including”; the balance of 
line 18, all of line 19, all of line 20, ending 
with the word “employees” in line 21: and 
in line 25 on the same page after the semi- 
colon, the balance of that page and the 
first two lines on page 8, down to and 
including the word “stations” in line 3, 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill which changes the 
basic law, in the first instance in regard 
to the classification laws of the civil 
service; and in the second instance that 
it is in violation of the general travel 
statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma dasire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Chairman. 

As members well know there are a 
number of instances in this bill as in 
all appropriation bills that have been 
presented to this House, not only in recent 
years, but certainly during the past sev- 
eral decades, which are clearly legislation 
on an appropriation bill. On the other 
hand, they are essential to the efficient 
operation of the department. I regret 
as much as any member of the commit- 
tee that any legislation under our pres- 
ent system is necessary on an approvria- 
tion bill. I am hopeful that the matter 
will be worked out in the near future, 
whereby the Budget will not send legisla- 
tive provisions to any appropriations 
committee for action. I may state that 
steps have been taken to that end. I 
think that I can go further and assure 
to the gentleman that this will be done. 
Now speaking specifically to the gentle- 
man’s point of order, of course the gen- 
tleman, who is a good lawyer, Knows this 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
And I might add that there are several 
other similar instances, but Iam sure the 
gentleman would not want to interfere 
vith the proper functions of this particu- 
lar agency or any other agency of gov- 
ernment and therefore, am hopeful he 


Yes, Mr. 


will not raise further points of order. 
Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Ohio |Mr. JONES] makes a point 
of order which is conceded by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Leasing of grazing lands For leasin 
State, county, or privately owned lands in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the act of 
June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 1033). $7.500: Pro- 
vided, That expenditures hereunder shall not 
exceed the yvered into 
the Treasury in accord e with s 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to make certain 
comment and criticism with reference to 
the Grazing Service which was originated 
in the year 1934 by the passage of a law 
which was sponsored by the then chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Congressman Edward T. Tay- 
lor, of Colorado, but which, like a little, 
loving puppy dog that first came into the 
house at that time, has now grown into 
a full-grown, hungry, incorrigible beast 
which seeks to devour the Federal 
Treasury 

For the fiscal year 1936, following the 
enactment of the basic Taylor Act, there 
was allowed by this Congress an appro- 
priation of $250,000 which has since 
grown to the point where the Budget 
estimate for this year is $1,693,700; and 
I from the eastern part of this country 
ask: For what? To whom are we ex- 
tending such beneficence from our Fed- 
eral Treasury? Who are these people 
who are the objects of the bounty of our 
Government? I find that 23 percent of 
the ranchmen or permittees who use the 
public grazing land own 75 percent of 
the live stock that is grazed on that land. 
If the money for the Grazing Service 
were to help the small homesteader of 
the West, tree man who has a few hun- 
dred head of cattle or sheep, I would 
not take the position that I do; but when 
I find as a fact that a man owning a 





herd of 30,300 head of cattle together 


with 1,000 head of horses, and 17,500 
sheep is provided with this grazing land 
at vast expense to the Government, it 
is time to call a halt. The Grazing Serv- 
ice should pay for itself but does not. 
Last year, that is fiscal year 1944, it 
cost the taxpayers of America the net 
sum of $836,710. 

The only logical answer to the problem 
is that since originally it was wisely 
planned that the Grazing Service should 
be self-liquidating, it must immediately 
become self-sustaining and must not be, 
1s it now is, a subsidy for the advantage 
of such wealthy cattle and wool-growing 
barons of the West. 

One oi my colleagues from the Western 
States took this floor today to state to 
you that the users of the range were 
against increasing the appropriation for 
the Grazing Service. A most generous 
statement. Why, I ask? Is it because 
the Director of the Grazing Service now 
seeks to increase the grazing fees to an 
which would make the project 
self-liquidating? We have only approxi- 
mately 300 employees in the Grazing 
Service scattered through 10 States of 
the West. But lo and behold, I find that 
we have 600 advisory board members 
comprised of these wealthy businessmen 
and their representatives to advise these 
300 employees; and out of the Federal 
Treasury there is paid $5 per diem and 
expenses to these same cattle and sheep 
men to attend many meetings called for 
the purpose of instructing the 300 em- 
plovees of the Grazing Service as to their 
wishes and to advise such Service that 
they do not care to have grazing fees 
fairly increased. 

I find in going through this bill that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs obtained 
many many times as much return to the 
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Federal Treasury in grazing fees as that 
obtained by the Grazing Service. We 
may wonder why that should be. I am 
sure I for one do not undérstand it. I 
have attended all the hearings of the 
committee during the past several 
months. I have sought competent ad- 
vice on the subject and yet I cannot at 
all understand why it is that the Indian 
Service, and State-owned lands, so-called 
railroad lands, and private lands leased 
for grazing purposes produce fees seven 
times more than the 5 cents a month 
that is obtained for cattle and 1 cent a 
month for sheep grazing by the Grazing 
Service. 

My criticism is directed not only at 
those who reap the benefit of the Govern- 
ment subsidies for grazing purposes ard 
who now bitterly oppose an increase in 
grazing fees to an equitable level, but also 
at the Interior Department and Grazing 
Service for not taking the bull by the 
horns long before now and increasing the 
fees. When the statement attributed to 
the Secretary of the Interior at page 10 
of the report on this appropriation bill 
was made, that statement referred to a 
contemplated grazing domain of only 59,- 
000,000 acres. It did not contemplate the 
inclusion of 142,205,002 acres in grazing 
lands, the present total area administered 
by the Grazing Service as of September 
1944. The extension or growth in graz- 
ing districts came about as the direct re- 
sult of requests of those who now use the 
range. Not only were more districts es- 
tablished, but activities were added, such 
as planning and administering installa- 
tion of range improvement, soil and 
moisture conservation, fire protection of 
the range, and work incident to land ex- 
changes. To perform these functions on 
142,000,000 acres of the public lands now 
in grazing districts is no small job for the 
317 employees of the Grazing Service. 

Insofar as I, personally, am concerned, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on In- 
terior Department, I shall insist that the 
principles and purposes of the Taylor Act 
be carried out and not defeated by the 
selfish wishes of those who have never 
objected to successive increases in ap- 
propriations for the Service in every year 
since its inception until now that an in- 
crease in grazing fees is contemplated. 
A reasonable fee is considered to be one 
that represents a fair value of the forage 
obtained by the user of the range. I am 
reliably informed that a number of cattle 
and sheep raisers who presently are not 
sntitled to use the public range are most 
anxious and willing to pay rates for the 
forage far in excess of the present rates 
collected by the Grazing Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from New York.:- I know 
exactly how he feels in talking about this 
grazing bill. 

But in the first place the gentleman 
from New York forgets that this money 
is being expended for the protection and 
improvement of 142,000,000 acres of land 
belonging to the United States—to New 
York, as well as to New Mexico. In the 
second place, if the gentlhman does not 
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think that that land is worth consery 
and worth taking care of and improyj 
then my State, for one, will be very h 
to take that land, if the gentlemen jy 
the Congress will grant it to us as 
granted some of the other lands, for pub. 
lic education. 

In reading the comments of the com. 
mittee about the Grazing Service, I am 
afraid that the committee, like th; 
gentleman from New York, was a little 
bit piqued, because the committee a yeay 
ago and perhaps even before that, asked 
the Grazing Service to raise its grazing 
fees. Perhaps the Grazing Service fees 
ought to be raised at some time. As the 
gentleman suggested, it was intended to 
be self-liquidating, but during the way 
the cattlemen have had no contro] over 
the price of their products; they have 
been frozen to a large extent, and they 
can hardly make ends meet. They can- 
not help themselves because of the atti- 
tude of the Government. Only because 
of that the cattlemen have objected to 
any increase at this time, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate re- 
quested, in no uncertain terms, that that 
be let alone until they could investigate. 
and for that reason, the fees have not 
been raised. When we get to normal 
times, and when this land has been im- 
proved, when the land has been put in 
shape so that the cattlemen can use it to 
advantage, they will have no objection to 
paying just as much for that land as they 
pay for other lands. In this report of 
the committee mention is made of M 
Taylor. The report says: 

It will be recalled by Members who che 
the memory of the Honorable Edward Tavlo: 
author of the Taylor Grazing Act, and forme: 
chairman of the Committee on Appropr 
tions, that it was his intention that 
Grazing Service should be self-sustainin 


While I did not have the honor of serv- 
ing with the late Edward T. Taylor, I 
have read his glowing tribute to the graz- 
ing Service administration, made on the 
floor of this House on June 28, 1941 
We thoroughly agree with him in hi 
tribute to the excellent work carried on 
by the Grazing Service, and as I said 
before, we in the West agreed with M: 
Taylor respecting the original intentior 
of the act. We all want this land to be 
self-sustaining, and it will be if suffi- 
cient funds are allowed to bring it back 
to full production. I am not going ti 
say that these appropriations should b 
increased and I am not going to say th: 
they should be decreased, because I a 
not know. I have not gone into t 
question of costs but I do feel we mak: 
a mistake when we argue about the fet 
being low and forget that we are usin 
that money to protect and to bring back 
the grazing lands which we were losing 
through erosion and lack of protection in 
the past. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that since the institution of the 
Grazing Service there has been expended 
on behalf of these public lands possibly 
$37,000,000, and that the returns from 
the Grazing Service has been only about 
$3,000,000? 
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- FERNANDEZ. I do not know what 

mounts are. I know they have been 

large, but as I said, 142,000,000 

are being taken care of, and if we 

not want to spend that money then 

the land back to the States where it 

belongs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes, sir. I yield 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
leman has referred to Mr. Taylor, 


author of the Taylor Grazing Act. And 
ree with what the gentleman said. 
was a great man, and he advocated 
eanization that would at least check 
sion in that great area. 
I might say to the gentleman that I 
ped him put that bill through Con- 
ess. But the gentleman also, if he has 
ead the record, knows that Chairman 
ravlor not only said that he envisioned 
n organization that would be self-sus- 
ning but he assured the Congress, on 
-hat he thought was the best authority, 
the Secretary of the Interior, that the 
ravlor Grazing Act would not cost the 
taxpayers in excess of $150,000 a year. 
Yet the first estimate that came to this 
Congress was $250,000 a year, and our 
( mmittee was just faced with a request 
r $1,600,000 ssannie of $150,000. 
FERNANDEZ. I realize that, and 
I said a while ago that I did not blame 
the gentleman from New York, nor the 
mmittee, for being peeved at it. I 
iave read the record, and I am familia1 
vith the $150,000 figure. Butif you have 
id the record from the beginning of 
hearings of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
you will find that this Congress was ad- 
ised repeatedly, not by the Department 
if the Interior but by the Forest Service, 
which was more experienced in those 
atters, that it would cost $2,000,000. 
it the Grazing Service has kept the 
t at nearer the figure at an average of 
than $1,000,000 a year. They esti- 
mated that it would cost $2,000.000—the 
Forest Service did—and this Congress 
new about it when it passed the bill. 
Taylor miscalculated, or if this 
Congress wanted to fool itself, I cannot 
wer for that, but this Congress was 
fully advised from the very beginning by 
e Forest Service, which had experience 
that kind of business, that it would 
t $2,000,000. 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
entleman yield? 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
man from New York. 
Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that these men to whom I 
ferred a while ago as cattle barons, who 
herds consisting of 30,000 cat tle and 
)0 sheep, are being paid $5 a day and 
expenses to go to meetings? Does 
sentleman think that that is fair to 
taxpayers of America to help million- 
and at the same time not only help 
im but pay their expenses to go to 
tings to tell the Grazing Service what 
do? 
ir. FERNANDEZ. Ido not know any- 
about any catile barons, and I do 
know that they are being paid $5 a 
to attend any meetings. If that is 
le case, of course, that should be cor- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman will yield further, possibly 
they are paid this $5 a day to attend the 
meetings to advise these 300 employees to 
keep the grazing fees 1 cent per sheep and 
5 cents per head of cattle. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. As I say, I do not 
know anything about any cattle barons. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does the 
gentleman realize that in the State of 
Montana the grazing fee per head of 
cattle per month is 33 cents as given us 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as com- 
pared with 1 cent a month under the 
Grazing Service? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Oh, yes. The hear- 
ings reveal all of that, though not 1 cent 
per head, but it is true that the grazing 
charges are low. Our State charges more 
in fees for their land than the Govern- 
ment, and the Department of the Interior 
intended and started to raise those fees 
until the Senate committee stopped them. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
eentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man said a while ago that the Forest 
Service estimated that much larger sums 
would be needed. I am wondering if the 
gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
this year in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill there was provided to the Na- 
tional Forest and Protection and Man- 
agement Work the sum of $17,729,000, 
so that the amount that they estimated 
has been adequately taken care of by 
this committee. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The _ gentleman 
heard me say a while ago I was not rec- 
ommending that this appropriation be 
increased, nor do I recommend that it 
be decreased. I am merely pointing out 
that we are disturbed about a matter 
over here about which the Service is not 
to blame. This Congress was edvised 
that it would cost $2,000,000, by disin- 
terested parties, the Forest Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
eentleman from New Mexico has again 
expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there 
to the request of the 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman will yield, I think it is the 
attitude of this subcommittee that the 
Grazing Service ought to be self sustain- 
ing. If the stock growers want to in- 
crease their fees and spend $1,600,000, 
certainly this subcommittee should pro- 
vide the funds. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I 
agree with the gentleman, ax the ‘Con- 
gress too has an interest and a duty to 
protect and conserve the federally 
owned range. 

Mr. CASE of Soutl 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am sorry, but I 
must decline. I only have a limited time 
I will yield to the gentleman for just one 
question. 

Mr CASE of South Dakota. 


objection 
gentleman fron 


if the 


1 Dakota. Mr. 
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going to ask the gentleman if he though 
that if the grazing fees were ames 
as some gentlemen are proposing, 


they 
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would be able to prevail on the O. P. A. 
to change the ceiling on cattle? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I have my doubts. 
That is why they are afraid they will 
not be able to make ends meet, if a rais 
is made now. 

Considering the over-all administrative 
problem of the Grazing Service inade- 
quately allotting range privileges, and at 
the same time protecting the public in- 
terest on 142,000,000 acres of federally 
owned land in grazing districts, inter- 
mingied with an almost equal area of 
State and private land, it would seem to 
me that the need for adequate appropria- 
tions is not only absolutely essential for 
the stabilizing of the western livestock 
industry, but also for the purpose of fully 
protecting the over-all public interest 
that is in these lands in watershed and 
streamflow protection. 

Even handicapped by lack of funds and 
administrative personnel, the Grazing 
Service has, in my estimation, made a 
very fine record. 

There are districts in my State that 

contain many millions of acres of Fed- 
eral range land, used by approximately 
400 individual livestock men, operating 
several hundred thousand head of live- 
stock, where, due to lack of personnel, the 
Grazing Service has to attempt this huge 
administrative task with 1 man and 
1 clerk. They must attempt to adjudi- 
‘ate range privileges, work out contro- 
versies between users, carry on an ade- 
quaie range development program, and 
do all the hundreds of duties that are ex- 
pected by the range users themselves. 

I have never yet seen a great conserva- 
tion project authorized by an act of oan 
gress that could be self-sustaining before 
many, many vears. It must be further re- 
membered that only a portion of the ap- 
propriations requested go to the direct 
benefit of the livestock industry. but a 
part is always used for the over-all public 
interest. 

Conservation of a nation’s natural re- 
sources has always been recognized as an 
essential element of cur national ee 
The administration of grazing district: 
but a part of this great national program. 

In the future, I hope it will be possible 
that, as far as the direct benefits to the 
livestockmen are concerned .the fees will 
be equal to the appropriation, and when 
this time comes you will find the western 
livestockmen to be in full accord with 

such a program. But that part of t! 
ap propriation that is used for the over- 

1] pro tection of the land and its relate 
resources is extremely difficult to ms 
in terms of d Nar S and cent 

In any event, it would be a departw 


from a conservation policy long sinc 
adept ed by C Congress to expect that a jcb 
*h as the administration of grazing dis- 


t Ss, where so much development, re- 
habilitation, and equitable distribution of 
privileges to graze the range is necessary, 
( 


ould be accomplished in a short period 
of time. 

Mr. A. D. Brownfield, a citizen of my 
State and the pr: the American 
National Livestock Association, while very 
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much opposed to any increase in grazing 
fees at this time because of the matters 
I have mentioned, has publicly ited 
that the Taylor Grazing Act “has almost 
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completely stabilized the livestock indus- 
try dependent upon the use of these 
lands.” 

Mr. Browr-‘4icld’s and Mr. Taylor’s high 
regard for the excellent work of the 
Grazing Service is shared by all persons 
in my State who are informed on the 
subdject. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

For the construction, repair, and rehabilita- 
tion of irrigation systems on Indian reserva- 
tions; for the purchase or rental of equip- 
ment, tools, and appliances; for the acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, and payment of dam- 
aves in connection with such irrigation sys- 
tems; for the development of domestic and 
stcck water and water for subsistence gar- 
dens; for the purchase of water rights, 
ditches, and lands needed for such projects; 
ard for drainage and protection of irrigable 
lands from damage by floods or loss of water 
rights, as follows: 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 21 
for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment making a slight change in the spell- 
ine of one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the request of the gentlewomar 
Chio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
deck. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Bo:.ton: On 
pege 21, line 9, strike out the letter “s” in the 
word “youths.” 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 21, line 9, there appears the word 
“youths.” I quote the sentence in which 
it is used: 

That advances may be made to worthy In- 
Gian youths to enable them to take educa- 
tional courses including courses In nursing. 


The committee undoubtedly intends 
that Indian girls shall have vhis assist- 
ance, but I fear the use of the plural may 
be interpreted to mean only the young 
men. I am therefore submitting this 
amendment so that the intention of the 
committee may be indisputable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, it certainly was the intention 
and is the intention of the committee 
that this language apply to both men and 
women, or boys and girls. The commit- 
tee has no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Relief of needy Indians: For the relief of 
Indians in need of assistance, including cash 
grants; the purchase of subsistence supplies, 


Is there objection 
from 


clothing, and household goods; medical, 
burial, housing, transportation, and all other 
necessary expenses, $75,000, payable from 


funds on deposit to the credit of the particu- 
lar tribe concerned: Provided, That expendi- 
tures hereunder may be made without regard 
to section 3709, Revised Statutes, or to the 
act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 391), as amended. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
TI make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 44, line 13, beginning with 
the word ‘Provided’, down to and in- 
cluding the word “amended” in line 16, 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, not authorized by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee concedes the 
point cf order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas |Mr. REEsS] makes a point 
of order which is conceded by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, like other Members of 
the House, I have the highest respect 
and affection for the chairman of the 
subcommittee the gentleman from Okla- 
homa |Mr, JoHNSON] and for the com- 
mittee. I think it has done a good job. 
Truly they have cut some items where 
I think they should not be cut, but I 
have made no complaint about it. How- 
ever, there are two or three items in 
which I think the committee, faced with 
many requests for large expenditures of 
money, yet trying to be economical and 
to cut down on the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment, has cut down on the side of 
the weak, perhaps because the weak did 
not have men to look after their inter- 
ests so strongly as other interests who 
came before the committee. 

I have reference first to the matter of 
appropriation for assistance and reha- 
bilitation for the Indians. Last summer 
when we went over the country we found 
conditions which were deplorable. Be- 
fore I finish I shall yield to the gentle- 
man from Scuth Dakota [Mr. MunpT], 
who will describe those conditions to you. 

Another of these items is the item with 
respect to Indian assistants. We have 
in the Service about $090 Indians who have 
been employed for quite some time as 
assistants to be trained. They have been 
trained and are doing the full work, and 
they are being paid only $60 a month. 

The Indian Service has requested suf- 
ficient funds to pay them an amount 
equal to that paid white employees. 
That has been cut out and they have not 
received the increase. We hear much 
talk about passing the F. E. P. C. bill 
telling industry to be fair in its employ- 
ment methods, yet the very Government 
itself, Iam afraid, in these cases is prac- 
ticing rank discrimination against the 
Indians because they are being paid $60 
a month, $720 a year, when others doing 
exactly the same kind of work are re- 
ceiving $1,320 and more per year. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota the balance of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to reecho and 
reemphasize every statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Mexico. He and I were on a trip this 
last summer authorized by this Con- 
gress for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of these Indians. It seems 
to me it is almost appalling that $539,- 
000 has been taken away from the need- 
iest group of Indians, those on relief and 
those needing rehabilitation. It is true, 
as the committee suggests, that there 
are favorable employment conditions at 
the present time, but it is equally true 
that when the war is over unfavorable 
conditions may operate on those Indians. 

I hope that when this legislation goes 
over to the Senate the proper repre- 
sentations will be made before the Sen- 
ate committee that will cause a restora- 
tion of part of that cut; and I certainly 
hope they wil] eliminate the discrim- 
ination existing between white employees 
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of the Indian Bureau and the Indian 
employees themselves. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from New Mexico has ex»ireq 
By unanimous consent, the pro form. 
amendment was withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Central Valley projects, California: Not to 
exceed $400,000,C00 from power revenues shaj] 
be available for the operation and main. 
tenance of the power system; 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, ] 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the concern 
expressed by my colleagues from Cajj- 
fornia about the elimination of prelim- 
inary appropriations of $100,000 for 
power transmission lines and _ switch- 
yards and of $115,300 for a steam stand- 
by plant which were recommended by 
the Interior Department for the Centra] 
Valley project. 

The eliminations of these amounts 
would nullify one of the prime purposes 
of the Central Valley project. This 
prime purpose was to make the Centra] 
Valley power readily available to cities 
and other political subdivisions of the 
State of California by transmiiting it to 
places where it could be conveniently 
sold at wholesale to these cities and sub- 
divisions for the use of their people. In 
order to make this power useful to the 
people it would be necessary, in the par- 
lance of the power industry, to firm it, by 
constructing a steam stand-by plant 
which would be able to furnish emer- 
gency power at times when the hydro- 
electric supply might be temporarily shut 
off by accident or act of God. 

In reading the report of the commit- 
tee hearings I have noted that the prin- 
cipal testimony in opposition to the pro- 
posed approriations for transmission 
lines and a stand-by plant was given by 
Mr. James B. Black, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

This company enjoys a_ practically 
complete monopoly in the service of elec- 
tricity to the people of central and 
northern California. 

I regret very much that the repre- 
sentatives of the consumers of electricity 
in those vast sections of my State were 
not heard on this very important ques- 
tion before the committee. If they had 
been notified I feel sure that they could 
have presented facts and evidence which 
would have convinced the committee 
that the people of the great Central 
Valley area are overwhelmingly in favor 
of obtaining the full benefits of this ex- 
tremely valuable electric power. ‘They 
will eventually repay out of their own 
pockets the entire cost of #he Central 
Valley power project and I am absolutely 
certain that they do not consider it 
either reasonabie or just that they 
should be obliged to pay not only a fair 
purchase price for the power they use, 
but also an additional charge by a priv- 
ate corporation for the privilege of hav- 
ing the power delivered to them. 

I also observe in the printed hearings 
that the committee exhibited great con- 
cern over the large amount of taxes paid 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 10 
the State of California and the Federal 
Government. I wonder if the members 
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of the committee realize that all of these 
taxes are passed on to the consumers 19 
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the form of operating charges, and are 
paid in their entirety by the people of 
California in their monthly bills for elec- 
trie service. So, the people of the Cen- 
tral Valley area will not only repay the 


cost of this power project which has 
been built by the Federal Government 
and a profit to a private corporation for 
the use of this publicly generated power, 


but they will also pay out of their pockets 
all the taxes levied upon this private 
corporation by the Federal Govern- 


ment, the State government, and all 
other governmental subdivisions. 

Mtr. Chairman, I listened attentively to 
a statement made yesterday by the chair- 


man of the committee, the distinguished 
eentieoman from Oklahoma. I wonder if 
he knows that all during the period of the 
war the private utility corporation which 
enjoys a monopoly of the electric power 


business in central and northern Cali- 
fornia kas been permitted by law to earn 
the same amount of net return on its 


capital investment as it earned in peace- 
time. The staggering burden of war tax- 
ation which has compelled all private 
citizens to dig deep into their personal 
incomes and resources in order to insure 
the victory of our armed forces has left 
the private net income of this corporation 
unimpaired at prewar levels. This prac- 
tical immunity to war taxation is due to 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which years ago held that all taxes 
which are payable by a public utility if a 
fair return is to be earned are proper 
charges to the operating expense accounts 
of such corporations. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is no need for 
governmental concern about the financial 
welfare of this and similar public-utility 
corporations, which are protected against 
private competition and guaranteed a fair 
return upon their capital investment in 
peacetime and in wartime, nor about the 
large amount of tax bills which appear 
upon their books. It is the people who 
are obliged to buy electricity from these 
monopolistic corporations and to pay all 
of their taxes, who are entitled to the 
concern of Government at this time. 

I earnestly hope that this important 
mistake will be rectified and that the 
Government will proceed to build the 
facilities necessary to enable the people of 
the Central Valley area of California to 
enjoy this public power at a proper price. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
Mr 
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Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
| to speak for 5 additional minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

fo the request of the gentleman from 

Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral speeches have been made this after- 
noon with reference to the package that 
this subcommittee had handed to the 
power companies. The last speaker 
dwelt somewhat at length with refer- 
enee to the income of the power com- 
panies. May I say to you briefly that 
this subcommittee is not dealing with 
incomes of people and corporations of 
iis country, and if there has been a 
ackage handed to the power company 
XCI-——246 
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in regard to the Central Valley Author- 
ity it has been handed to the company 
not by this subcommittee but by the 
Department of the Interior. 

This subcommittee has a tremendous 
responsibility. We have held extensive 
hearings. We have tried to be sympa- 
thetic, and we have rendered a decision. 
It is not an easy task to deny appro- 
priations. However, it becomes our duty 
at times as we see it to refuse to recom- 
mend appropriations. But with refer- 
ence to this special item, there is $75,- 
000,060 involved—$75,000,000 involved, if 
you please. There is presently existing 
a contract for the sale of all of the power 
from the Central Valley Authority. I 
know nothing about this contract. The 
subcommittee knows but very little about 
it, but I want to say, in passing, that it 
has been entered into and it is in full 
force and effect until sometime in 1949, 
unless previously canceled. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior said that it was fair 
and equitable. 

There appeared before our committee 
a representative of the citizens who live 
in the Central Valley Authority section 
of California, and he advised that the 
contract was fair and equitable. Mr. 
Chairman, if it is fair to the Government, 
if it is fair to the people of California, 
if it is fair to the taxpayers of the 
Nation, I want to know who is chal- 
lenging it? 

May I say further that there was not 
a Member of Congress that appeared be- 
fore your subcommittee and challenged 
the fairness and the equitableness of that 
contract. There was not one word 
raised in the subcommittee hearings to 
show that it was not a good contract, and 
and I take the privilege at this time 
of saying that I believe, therefore, that 
the contract is good, that it is equitable 
to the Government, to the people of Cali- 
fornia, and to the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

This project was given birth by the 
citizens of California residing in central 
California some 10 years ago in order to 
bring water to the Central Valley from 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. 
Power was a byproduct. One hundred 
and seventy million dollars was esti- 
mated to be the total expense. In 1941, 
after the Government took it over, the 
project was estimated by the Govern- 
ment to cost $228,000,000. In 1942 the 
estimate went up to $265,000,000. In 
1943 the estimate was increased to 
$333,000,000, and now I believe the esti- 
mate runs in the neighborhood of $362,- 
000,000, and some are arguing that be- 
fore it is comple%ed it will cost in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars. 

What do you expect the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations to do, allow all these 
funds? Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been expended in cash to date 
about $154,000,000 and notwithstanding 
the fact that the original purpose was to 
bring water to the arid lands of central 
California, there has been but about 42 
second-feet of water carried to the arid 
lands of that great section. I have not 
heard from any farmer in the Central 
Valley asking this subcommittee to allow 
money for these projects. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion may I 
say that this committee has been fair 
and reasonable with refexence to this 
project. If there is need, this money 
can be allowed in the future. Congress 
is in session about all the time now. I 
want the Government to hold the big 
stick but I do not want to kill any legiti- 
mate enterprise, especially one that re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury last year 
$26,000,000 and paid to the State of Cali- 
fornia and its subdivisions around $13,- 
009,000. 

What is $75,000,000? That is a lot of 
money. That would pay the expenses 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for about 3 years. Seventy-five 
million dollars would be sufficient to pay 
an increase of $1,000 in salary to the en- 
tire membership of this House for 175 
years, running to the year 2120. Sev- 
enty-five million dollars would pay the 
salary of our great President of the 
United States for about 1,000 years. At 
the rate of $2,000 per year it would take 
one Congressman 375 years to pay that 
much in taxes. One Congressman will 
draw in 10 years $100,000. In 100 years 
he will draw $1,000,000. If my figures 
are correct, it would take a Congressman 
7,500 years to make enough money on his 
present salary to equal $75,000,000. 

Then you come before this subcommit- 
tee and challenge our integrity, to some 
extent, if you please, and accuse us of giv- 
ing to the Power Trust a package, with- 
out showing the subcommittee by one 
iota of evidence that the contract the 
Secretary of the Interior entered into is 
in any way, shape, form, or fashion un- 
just. 

As one member of this subcommittee, 
I say to you that when you come in and 
challenge this contract. when you show 
us it is unfair to the Government, when 
you show us it is unfair to the farmers 
in central California, when you show us 
it is unfair to the taxpayers, I will be 
the first one to advocate doing something 
about it. But without doing that, simply 
to come here and say, “We want $75.- 
000,000 more money,” leads me to say 
to you that we cannot afford to grant 
your request. We are Knocking now at 
the ceiling of a debt limit of $300,000.- 
080,000. It is time to stop, think, and 
consider our financial condition. May we 
not commit error during these awful 
times? 

If I must commit error on the side of 
either extravagance or economy at this 
special time, may God help me to commit 
my error on the side of economy. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who just 
preceded me raised a couple of points 
that I think should be commented upon 
briefly. He said that before the subcom- 
mittee hearings on the Central Valley 
project there came a representative of 
the people of that area who stated that 
the contract was fair and equitable. He 
said that as far as he knew there were 
no opponents of this particular bill. I 
should like to inform the gentlemen of 
the subcommittee and the other mem- 
bers that a minimum of 17 Members of 
the California congressional delegation, 
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including both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, are opposed to the language in the 
report which reads: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used for 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 

stem, 


I will say, furthermore, when I men- 
tioned there are at least 17 Members of 
the California delegation, that I have not 
had the time to contact the others to find 
out if they are for or against. I can 
furnish the names of these 17 Members 
if the subcommittee wishes me to do 
so. We heard a great many statistics 
enumerated here a few moments ago as 
to how much money was paid for Con- 
gressional salaries and for how long. 
That is not the issue. The issue is not 
how many Congressmen’s salaries can 
be paid cut of any appropriation. The 
issue is: Is the project valid? Is the 
money well spent? That is the only 
criterion to use and none other. I have 
been very much interested in watching 
the techniques in this Congress and the 
various attempts to modify the Central 
Valley Project. Certainly we want the 
water there. Certainly that is what it 
is established for; but for power also. 
And you can not separate those two fac- 
tors, water and power. They have to be 
considered together. There is no at- 
tempt whatsoever, at least on my part, 
and I am sure there is none on the part 
of my colleagues, to challenge the integ- 
rity of any member of the subcommittee. 
We are simply trying to point out here 
that a great many of us from California 
are unalterably opposed to the action 
taken and are questioning, not the integ- 
rity but the judgment involved. 

I have watched the efforts to stop the 
great Central Valley development in Cal- 
ifornia with a great deal of interest. The 
project is not in my section of the State, 
but I know that its effects will be far 
reaching, that its success or failure wiil 
be reflected throughout California, 
throughout the West, and _ indeed, 
throughout the country. Fundamental 
issues are not limited to congressional 
districts or by State lines. 

A basic question is raised by the action 
of the committee in its report which 
states the intention of the committee 
that no funds in this bill, or heretofore 
apprepriated, shall be used in connection 
with the establishment of a steam plant 
or power system. Such a statement by 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
course, cannot nullify action taken by 
the Congress in authorizing a great pro- 
gram. However, I do object to the lan- 
guage of the report and its possible ef- 
fects because it brings up the funda- 
mental issue of whether the projects that 
we authorize and that we spend money 
to construct will be operated and main- 
tained in the public interest or whether 
they will be handed over, hog-tied, to 
special interests for their private gain. 
This matter came up 2 yeai's ago when 
the committee wrote into its report re- 
strictions on this project that did not 
appear in law nor have the concurrence 
of the House, I recall that the Secretary 
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of the Interior wrote at that time to one 
of the members of the committee that— 

If Congress wishes to direct me to play 
Santa Claus with taxpayers’ money to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., I shall, of course, 
do so; but Congress must clearly direct me. 
I will not voluntarily give any privately 
owned company the only key to a public 
structure worth millions of dollars which 
was built with taxpayers’ money for the bene- 
fit of all the people of California and the 
United States. So long as I have the author- 
iiy to keep that key in the possession of the 
United States Government to be used for 
the benefit of the people whose money built 
this dam and power plant, I shail do so. 

If the Congress wants to turn over this 
investment to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
it should give me a clear direction. I would, 
of course, meticulously carry out its mandate, 
even though I should completely disagree 
with its judgment and even though I should 
fully realize that the effect of its action would 
be irreparable injury to the people of Cali- 
fornia and, particularly, to the water users of 
the Central Valley area. 


Now the Congress is not going to re- 
verse its traditional antimonopoly policy 
or its concern for the public interests 
by asking the Secretary of the Interior 
to hand the Shasta Dam over to any 
private utility. The committee knows 
that, or it would have proposed clear and 
specific language in the bill itself. The 
P. G. & E. knows that, or it would seek 
legislation requiring that this public asset 
be sold to the company. There is no 
clear direction as suggested by Secretary 
Ickes in this bill. Instead the report 
merely states that the committee does 
not want funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to be used for power facilities. The 
project is to be built without outlets for 
power so that only the utility in the area 
can get the power. 

What would this policy mean to the 
development of Central Valley? That 
development is predicated upon the mar- 
keting of low-cost power. Shasta is only 
one of a large number of projects pro- 
posed in the Central Valley to conserve 
the water for irrigation, domestic use, 
and power. There is Folsom Dam on 
the American River, Table Mountain, 
Trinity, and a host of others. Over 
$800,000,000 of construction is planned 
in this area. Much of this investment 
depends upon a markel, for more than 
600,000 kilowatts of power contemplated 
in addition to the power in projects 
already authorized. This power can be 
sold only if rates are kept down. This 
means that no private company should 
be permitted to dictate the terms on 
which the power is sold. This is so 
fundamental as to need no elaboration. 

The Central Valley power can be sold 
in California to industries and munici- 
palities for an average of 5 mills or one- 
half cent per kilowatt-hour. Under this 
rate the Government will have its invest- 
ment in the power facilities returned to 
the Treasury and will collect interest on 
this investment. But this one-half cent 
rate is 30 percent below what munici- 
palities are paying to the P. G. & E. for 
their power right now. Here is the sim- 
ple basis for the objection to Shasta. 
This is why the president of the com- 
pany journeys across the continent at 
the rate-payer’s expense to oppose be- 
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fore the committee, year after yea 
development of the Government's myjt; 
ple-purpose programs in California. 

How about industrial power rates jp 
California? Cheap power for indust), 
will count in the reconversion period 
Cheap power for industry will mean jobs. 
for kilowatt-hours make man-hours 
The industrial rate of P. G. &E. is higche; 
than that in Los Angeles, Portland 
Oreg., or the T. V. A. Our colleague th 
gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. Ray- 
KIN! has repeatedly given us the fi 
in this connection. 

How about the home. owner? He j 
charged 95 cents in Sacramento for the 
same service that costs 68 cents in Ta- 
coma or 59 centS in Spokane. The h 
user of electricity in the home pays $8.02 
in Sacramento for the same kilowatt- 
hours that would cost him only $5.30 in 
Tacoma or $5.91 in Seattle. 

These figures give you the basis for 
this tampering with the power policy of 
the Congress. They point up the objec- 
tion of the private-owner company io 
the low-cost power program that the ful] 
development of the Central Valley proj- 
ect will bring to California. This Con- 
gress has not denied low-cost power to 
the people of the T. V. A. and th 
Northwest. It certainly will not deny 
the same benefits to the people of Cali- 
fornia. This whole issue of privat 
power companies versus the interests of 
the great mass of the people of Califor- 
nia is fundamental to our future devel- 
opment. As a Democrat I do not wish 
to see the responsibility for frustrati: 
the public good laid at our door. A 
American I do not want to see that | 
sponsibility incurred by anyone. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I mov 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement which 
was just quoted by the gentleman from 
California issued by Secretary Ickes, 01 
purported to be, is very interesting in 1! 
light of the hearings at pages 58, 59, and 
60, volume No. 1. I call the attention 
of the gentlemen to the status of a con 
tract or a grant of the Hetch Hetc! 
project in which the city of San Franc: 
has been enjoined by a Supreme Cow’ 
decision from selling power in violation 
of the act. Iquestioned Under Secret! 
Fortas on the ground that by the plain 
terms of the Raker Act if the city of S 
Francisco violated the terms of the : 
all rights revested in the United Sti 
Government. Now, who is the city 
San Francisco dealing with in violati 
of the Raker Act? It is dealing with |! 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in connect) 
with the transactions between the city « 
San Francisco and the Pacific Gas 
Electric Co. which the Supreme Cou 
has said is in violation of the law, : 
accordingly issued an injunction agai 
the city from violating the law. Be 
in mind the city of San Francisco ‘ 
the Department of the Interior ha 
agreed, and the hearings will show 
page 59, that the injunction shall n 
take effect until some future date. 

I asked Under Secretary Fortas, “Di 
the suit provide for the recovery of som 
estimated $35,000,000 worth of mon 
from the revenues, due to the illegal 0} 











by the city of San Francisco?” 
! 


will find that the hearings show 
the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Department of Justice removed from 


iit the accounting feature which 
id recover the funds. Not only is 
city of San Francisco involved in 
ine funds illegally, but the Pacifi 
& Electric Co. I think should be 

d to pay the money that it makes 
has made in violation of the Raker 
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So accordingly I asked Mr. Fortas if 
the Department of the Interior would 
- to recover from Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co hare of the illegal earnings. 
I find, much to my amazement, that the 
I ior Department is not seeking to 
make such recovery. The statement 
that the gentleman from California has 
quoted is surprising to me, express- 
retary Ickes’ hatred of the Pacific 
G & Electric Co., because here is a 
( where I think the private utility is 
n the wrong. The Government of the 
United States is entitled to the earnings 
under this illegal contract 
h the city of San Francisco, and I 
ld like to see the Secretary of the 
rior recover those illegal earnings. 
I seriously condemn the Interior Depart- 
ment and Secretary Ickes for not mak- 
hat recovery. 
OUTLAND. Myr. Chairman, will 
t ntleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. I yield. 
Mr. OUTLAND. Iam glad to hear the 
ntleman say he thinks the private 
company is in the wrong, but I 
the gentleman to yield because the 
eman said “the alleged statement” 
Ol! reta Ickes. 
Mr. JONES Yes. Ita 
word as a man of h 


its § 


made 
mace 


ke the gentle- 


nor that it is 


OUTLAND. I have the complete 
lent, written to Hon. Albert E. 
C r, a former Member of this House 
Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
eentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES. I yield. 

M: een I am glad to hear 
eman say he thinks the private 
| ration is in the wrong in its con- 
( ith the city of San Francisco, but 
I nder if he knows that the predica- 
ment in which San Francisco finds itself 
and has found itself for a number 
of years is due to the fact that it has 
never been able to have a transmission 
constructed in order to bring the 
} er that its own people paid for from 
tion of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 

ric Co. into San Francisco. 

Mr. JONES. I want the record to be 
clear, that when a power company is in 
» wrong I am going to condemn it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

leman from Ohio has expired. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
inimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
nal minutes. 
CHAIRMAN. Is the: 
(oO the request of the 


e objection 
gentleman from 


was no objection. 
Mr. JONES. On the other hand, I ex- 


t the same honesty on the part of 
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power generation by 
of the United States Government, such 
as the Reclamation Bureau, the ao 
ville Power Administration, the Vie Ba 
and the War Department. If cae are 
in the wrong, I would reserve the right 
to criticize them just as much and as 
freely. But I am indeed surprised to 
have the Secretary of the Interior make 
this statement against this private util- 
ity and yet stand in the w of the Gov- 
ernment making recovery from this same 
private utility. 

On the asset side of the led 
Federal Government and the United 
States taxpaper it should be pointed out 
that this private utility, that Secretary 
Ickes hates, despises, and condemns, has 
a capitalization of $300,000,000. Inci- 
dentally the Bonneville Power has a total 
Government investment for all purposes, 
navigation, irrigation, and power, of 
$337,764,907. Since the beginning of its 
operation to June 30, 1944, it claims only 
net revenue deposits of $36,457,169. This 
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all the authorities 


r for the 


private utility, cursed by the lovers of 
public power at taxpayer’s expense, has 
mace payments to the United States 


Treasury in the sum of $91,000,000. This 
despised private utility paid local and 
State taxes of $12,737,816 for the same 
period. ‘The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration paid no local and State taxes. 
Besides that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is not costing the United States tax- 
payer one red cent to pay out its invest- 
ment in power facilities The United 
aoe ote rs had to furnish the 
$337,764,9 to build the Bonneville 
Power Aaeieitoation projects, and can 
only hope for repayment of 
allocated to power in the con 
date of June 30, 1944. As 
the Members of the House 
tion of the hearings showing 
upon which I make the ¢ 





the Pacific Gas & El 
lows: 
INT T ¢ TATE AND ( 
IN ¢ IPA 
The com} Vv, which com- 
pany, a California corporation, has 79,000 
stockholders in California out of a total of 


121,000. There are stockholders of the com- 
pany in every county ij i i] 
In the ccunties in which it is ex 
bulk of Central Valley power will be used 
(Contra Costa, Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, and Santa Clara), 
than 46,000 holders of 
Gas & Electric Co Their 
in par value more than 
Approximately 90 percent of the company’s 
properties have been constructed or acquired 
under regulation by the California Railroad 





Commission. All its outstanding honds and 
almost 90 percent of its cutstanding stock 
have been issued under authorization of the 


Commission since 1912 when Strict regula- 
tion over public utilities was es 
California under the then Governor 
Senator, Hiram W. JOHNSON. 

The Federal, Sta 
have a very real t in 
and its prosperity, for it is one of the 
taxpayers in the West. Since 1940, when the 





country began to prepare for war, to and 
including 1944, a period of 5 years, the com- 
pany’s Federal taxes have amounted to over 


$91,000,000 and its State and local taxes to 
over $62,000,000. In 1944 alone our Federal 
taxes were $26,016,046 and cur State 


local taxes $12,737,916. 
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I am indeed surprised, however, that 
the Secretary of the Interior makes the 
statement read by the gentleman from 
Cc lifornia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
fr. JONES. Z yield. 

Mr. JOHNSO of Oklahoma. With 
reference to ae statement in the let 
to which the eentleman from California 
referred as if it were the vital last word, 
the law pe the Medes and the Persians 
which changeth not, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would say that we could depend 
en that letter containing the facts about 
as well as we could on the statement 
made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Congress that the Grazing Act if 
enacted would not cost in excess of $150,- 
000 a year when, in fact, it cost $37 
000,000 in 10 years, and this year he 
asking for $1,600,009? 

JONES. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to my colleague 


a) 


se 


n 
i 
- 
iV 
fe 






Chairman, will the 


r. JENSEN. Since our former col- 
league’s name has been brought into this 
thing, the Honorable Albert Carter, I 
want the record to show—and I believe 
most of the Members who were here serv- 
ing with the gentleman from California, 
— Carter, will bear me out in the state- 
nent I am about to make—that no man 
h us done as much for the development 
of the Central Valley program for the 
improvement of California as Albert Ca 
ter: yet he has been condemned by Mr 
Harold Ickes unmercifuily, and certain] 
t 
] 





o the disadvantage of the Central Val- 





ey. No man who ever served in yn- 
ress had more to do with develop- 
ment and the fine work that has been 
done in the Central Valley than Con- 


+] AT 
tne MeM-= 


eressman Carter. I know that 


bers who served with him here will beai 


m° out in that statemen 

The CHA'RMAN. bs » time of 
gentleman from Ohi as expired. 

The Clerk read as foll WS: 

7. line 12: “st hone project, Wvo- 

n Willwood di $23,501 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a well-estab- 


lished State policy in California in rela- 
tion to the production and distribution of 

lectric power, it is that the people of 
that State are entitled to all of the bene- 
fits that arise from the public production 
and distribution of power. 

For a generation they have battled 
against some of the corporate interests ol 
the State to win and establish this right. 

‘ have embedded into State law the 
same protections that we have plac 
into Federal law, with respect to giving 
preference to public agencies in the dis- 
position of public power. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, apparently 
not understanding the California situa- 
tion, has slashed $1,000,000 from the ap- 
propriations bill, which funds were to be 


‘ 


used for planning of a transmission sys- 
r plant 
in the 


tem—S100, ee 
000, and a da 


$115.- 
Central 


and a powe 
$450,000, 
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Valley water project. This slash would 
deny the people of California this funda- 
mental protection of the Central Valley 
project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior already has 
proved to the satisfaction of Congress 
that a Government-owned transmission 
system from Shasta Dam to the cities 
and rich agricultural districts of our 
State is essential, if the people are to be 
assured of the full benefits of low-cost 
public power. 

The Bureau also has proved how much 
greater use Shasta Dam will be to our 
people if its power is firmed through con- 
struction of a fuel-burning power plant. 
Thousands more of our good acres will 
be irrigated if this plant is built, to as- 
sure a heavier steady output from the 
great generators at the foot of Mount 
Shasta. 

The people of California have the same 
right to such a well-balanced develop- 
ment as have the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley and of the Northwest. To be 
sure, we are not being asked to pass upon 
a straightforward policy in connection 
with this action on the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appropriation for the Central 
Valley project. Instead, we have merely 
a slash in the appropriations for this 
development. 

At a time when the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is planning a sound program of post- 
war construction that will conserve our 
waters, that will bring under irrigation 
millions of acres of potentially rich land 
now desert waste, that will quadruple its 
existing hydroelectric power-producing 
capacity, at this time we suddenly find a 
proposal in a committee report that would 
stifle such developments. 

Only those who oppose public produc- 
tion and distribution of electric power 
from the water resources owned by all of 
the people could aim this shaft against 
the Bureau. Because they wish to pre- 
vent the Bureau from carrying electric 
power directly to cities and towns, to 
farmer cooperatives and irrigation dis- 
tricts, do they attempt this. The Bureau 
of Reciamation’s power marketing opera- 
tions should not be stopped at the very 
busbars of its power plants. 

If the interests prevail upon us to stop 
providing funds for the Bureau of Re- 
clamation to carry the power it produces 
to the markets where that power is most 
needed, it will leave the control and de- 
velopment of the West largely in the 
hands of the great utility corporations 
and the financial institutions which in 
turn run them. 

I am opposed to the position taken 
in the report of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee on this 
matter. I believe that the people of 
California have the right to a sound 
power development. I believe that the 
farmers who use power to pump their 
water have a right to get it cheap 
from their Government’s investment. I 
believe that the businessmen and house- 
holders are entitled to see that no ex- 
cessive tolls interfere with their con- 
sumptien of their own power. There- 
fore, let us restore the $1,000,000 that 
has been slashed from the Central Val- 
ley water project. Let us save the plan 
for a transmission sysiem. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3024), making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1846, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


DANIEL D. O'CONNELL AND ALMON B. 
STEWART 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to restore to the Pri- 
vate Calendar the bill (H. R. 1303) for 
the relief of Daniel D. O'Connell and 
Almon B. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN asked and was given leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. LANDIS (at the request of Mr. 
JONES), was granted leave to extend his 
lemarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. JENSEN), was granted 
leave to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
New York Journel-American; also to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
leave to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix in two particulars, one to include 
a radio address delivered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. DE Lacy], 
and the other to include an article. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
consent to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial, to be placed imme- 
diately after the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Georgia |Mr. RAMSPECK], also 
to include certain statistical tables. 

Mr. McGLINCHEY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article by Mr. Drew Pear- 
son. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a tribute to the late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
on two subject matters, in one to include 
an editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, and in the other an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain excerpts. 

Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks made 
in committee and include a statement 
by the Bureau of Reclamation at the 
hearings on the bill. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three subjects. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unenimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the legislative business and other special 
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orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Also, Mr. Speaker 
that on Monday next, after the levisia_ 
tive business and any other specia| 
orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio | Mr. WEICHEL] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


NO HOSPITALS FOR DISCHARGED 
VETERANS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who serve in the armed forces have 
earned many things, for only he who has 
borne arms for his country has earned 
the full mantle of citizenship. 

But least of all he is entitled to the best 
haspitals in the world, and without limit 
as to number. 

But the war veteran is denied what is 
coming to him. 

There is a lack of hospitals to care for 
the mental and physical needs of the dis- 
charged war veteran. 

The first duty and obligation is on th 
Federal Government, and our country 
has been at war more than 3 
years. With millions called into th: 
armed forces, the Government should 
have had these hospitals built and ready 
many months ago, to restore the di 
charged war veterans to health. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
and the Veterans’ Administration at least 
knew the discharged veterans could on!) 
be restored to mental and physical health 
with the aid of hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Administration and th 
Board of Hospitalization, have failed to 
have the hospitals ready after 3 years o! 
bitter war with many thousands now re- 
turned to civilian life, mental and physi- 
cal wrecks, with no Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals to care for them. 

Everyone has secured priorities t 
build and have completed new buildings 
in the name of the war, but no hospital! 
for the discharged veterans. 

Where was the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for nearly 4 years, and wh) 
are not the hospitals now built and ready 
in suffieient numbers to restore veteran 
to mental and physical health lost in 
fighting for America and the world? 

I believe the veterans and the public 
are entitled to an investigation of this 
monstrous failure, chargeable directly to 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

With more than 5,000 cases in greate! 
Cleveland and northern Ohio, there mus! 
be untold thousands throughout the 
country suffering with neuropsychiatri 
difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a news item ol 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, by Chads O 
Skinner, picturing the shabby treatment! 
given our discharged war veterans i! 
Cleveland and northern Ohio by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Federal! 
Board of Hospitalization, whose duty it 
is to determine the need, determine the 


site, and have the hospitals built and 








reaay for our discharged war veterans. 
It i ‘high time we stop blessing the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization and 
hospitals for these men. 

NEGLECTED BY UNITED STATES— 
Nerp ‘TREATMENT, 


actually 


nave 


Ver NERVE Casts N 
MaNY ExX-SERVICEMEN 
Don't Get IT 

(By Chads O. Skinner) 

While every agency concerned with the 
ms of the returning servicemen talks 
ndiose terms about what is going to be 
( for them, the most serious gap in the 

an’s assistance program here remains 
unnoticed and unremedicd. 
at is the woeful lack of facilities, Fed- 
( State, and local, to provide ieuro- 
! tric treatment for men who come back 
the armed forces with mental and nerv- 
Iments. 

Those veterans are just as much entitled 

ntific, thoroughgoing care as are the 

n who are discharged with physical disa- 

and upon whose plight public atten- 
been focused because of the visible 
cter, as in many cases, of their sacri- 


rhe situation could scarcely be set forth 

forcibly than in the words of a Cleve- 

1 veteran of World War No. 2 who has a 
us service-incurred mental condition: 

rhere are scores; yes, hundreds, of us back 

community alre ady, and we who want 

and want to help ourselves don't know 

to turn. The time has come for the 

iblic to demand that all the professions 

f d intentions toward the veterans in 

of help be translated into action.” 

. has been estimated that at the 

14 there were already in Greater Cleve- 

d 4,500 veterans with neuropsychiatric 

ficulties who had been discharged from the 

ned forces. A_ substantial Mage 0th of 

e will unquestionably make their own 

tments because their disturbances were 

a kind that made them unfit for the 

; of military life, not necessarily civil- 

life. But for the others no provision has 

disclosed. 


close 


y) 


MANY NEED TREATMENT 
Dv. Irvin Shannon, executive director of 
1e Cleveland Mental Hygiene Association, re- 
rted that in interviews with 110 returned 
rvicemen at the Veterans’ Information Cen- 
here 18 were discovered to be having 
adjustment difficulties—sufficiently 
to indicate the need of psychiatric 
ment. 
In the less than 3 months it has been op- 
erating, the special municipal court proba- 
office for examining the cases of all 
World War No, 2 veterans arrested by Cleve- 
d police has handled 220 of them. Thomas 
F. Dwye, probation officer in charge of the 
\ rans’ cases, said many of these men had 
e-incurred or service-aggravated mental 
ments that could be remedied by proper 
eatment, but “I don't know where to turn 
because of the lack of neuropsychiatric 
he Veterans’ 
r y es 


Administration has the pri- 
sponsibility for discharged members 
1e armed forces who have physical, 
ul, or nervous disabilities of 10 percent 
more that were acquired in service. But 
e Veterans’ Administration facility at 


} 


Brecksville, which serves disabled veterans 
all wars who live in northern Ohio has 
the meagerest sort of facilities for treat- 

i neuropsychiatric case 


None of the administration’s “N-P hos- 


pitals” are within easy reach of the populous 
centers of northern Ohio. Consequently, the 


famélies of many veterans needing hospitali- 

ion because of nervous disturbances bridle 
at having the men committed to those insti- 
tution: 


lhe Veterans’ 
Ey ksville has 


Admini 
on its s 


ration facility at 
taff only two psychia- 


4 
‘ 
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trists; only one psychiatric 


social worker to 
check on the occupational, residential, and 
recreational environment - veterans with 
neuropsychiatric difficulties, who might help 
effectuate their own cure by moving to new 
surrounding 


” 


NO TIME FOR “N-P’S 
The staff psychiatrists are so largely en- 
gaged in hafidling the cases of those 
to the Brecksville hospital for examinations 
in connection with their disability pension 
claims that they have littie or no time for 
the treatment of “N-P’s.” 
In fact, the exami 
so heavy that it has 
Gen. W 


going 


nation load has become 


been necessary for B1 





liam L. Marlin, regional manager 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to contract 
with a half dozen Cleveland psychiatrists in 


private practice to provide part-time as- 
sistance. 

Veterans’ Administration is also author- 
ized to contract with public or private psy- 
chiatric clinics for out-patient treatment of 
veterans who need the continuing counsel 


and treatment of qualified psychiatrists but 
who are not in a serious enouch condition to 
warrant hospitalization But the few facili- 
ties of this kind in Cleveland are already 


overtaxed and no such arran 
possi ble, 

What is required for the large number of 
veterans with mental and nervous disturb- 
ances is an institution where they can obtain 
neuropsychiatric treatment without being 
committed to an institution. This commu- 
nity has not yet addressed itself squarely to 
this need, but it is high time that it did so. 
For the necessary facilities cannot be ac- 
quired overnight and the great scarcity of 
qualified personnel in this field means that an 
exhaustive effort will nse e to be made to find 
the men and women to staff them. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, 


sence was granted to Mr. 


ement has been 


leave of ab- 
LESINSKI, for a 
period until May 10, on account of official 
business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 

(at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjour ‘ned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 27, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and 
ora alization will hol d hearings at 10:30 
m. on Wednesday, May 2, 1945 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rul 
communications were 
Speaker’s ta 

410. A communica 
of the United States, trar 
mental estimate of app 

cal year 1945, in the 
for the Civil Service Ci ee (H 2 c 
No. 156); to the Committee on Appropriations 
ind ordered to be printed. 

411. A communication f 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945 in the amount of $347,500 f 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Federal Securit 
Agency (H. Doc. No. 157); to the Committ 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printé a. 

412. A letter from the Attorney General, 
Sinnpuuianen the third report, pursuant to 





ETC. 


e XXIV, executive 
taken from the 
ble and referred as follows: 
from the President 
ismitting a supple- 
ropriation for the 
amount of $315,480, 





om the President 
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section 2035 of Public Law 458, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, known as the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act, dealing with the dis- 
posal of Government-owned surplus ma- 
chine tools and plants; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
413. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disp¢ 
by various Government agencies; to the Com 
mittee on the Disposition of Exe nesta na pers. 
414. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a ar ft of a 
ill to emend ‘tion 3 of the act approv 
August 12, 1935, entitled “An act to safe- 
‘ d the estates of veterans derived f 
payments of pension, compensation, emer- 
§ cy Ofiicers’ retirement pay, and insurance, 
and for other purposes,” as amended, anc 


purposes; to the C 











yMmittee on 





dad War Veterans’ Le ] ) 
415. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 


the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act approved January 2 





1942, as amended by the act of April 22, 1943, 
entitled “An act to provide for the pron 
s ne ms r damages oc ned 


and Marine Corps forces in 
to the Committee on 





416. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to amend the 
act approved January 2, 1942 (55 Stat. 820; 
31 U.S. C. 224d), entitled “An act to provide 
for the prompt settlement of claims for dam- 
ages occasioned by Army, Navy, 
Corps forces in foreign countries,” as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1943 (57 Stat 
to the Committee on Claims 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2966. A bill au horizing 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a Congressional M«¢ dal “of 
Honor to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, without 
amendment (Rept. No. 448). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 3035. A bill 
to reclassify the salaries of postmaster 
ficers, and employees of the Postal ; 
to establish uniform procedures for com- 
puting compensation; and for other 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 449). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Uni 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of yule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims 
H. R. 1303. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
D. O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart; without 
amendment (Rept. No 1 
the Committee of the Whole House 








450) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bil 
and resolutions were introduced and s 
erally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BEALL: 
H.R. 3054. A bill to amend the act 


“An act to amend further the Civil Service 


re re me ¢ ak 1 WA 19299 
Retirement Act, app iM 7 193 

ad 7 a 
amenaed, ¢& proved u < -, totn 
Committee on the C Se 
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By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R. 3055. A bill to promote national pre- 
paredness and the national welfare by pro- 
viding funds to assist the several States and 
Territories in making adequate provisions, 
through the public schools for physical edu- 
cation, educational health service, wider 
recreational use of school facilities, and vo- 
cational guidance; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. R. 3056. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to authorize the 
guaranty of loans to be used as working 
capital or for the acquisition of merchan- 
dise: to the Committce on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 3057. A bill to provide for the dona- 
tion under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
of an ambulance to each post or chapter of 
eech veterans’ organization chartered by act 
of Congress; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

H.R. 3058. A bill to authorize the use of 
certain lands of the United States for flowage 
in connection with providing additional stor- 
age space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the 
Grand River Dam project in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R 3059. A bill authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to continue to use post-office 
clerks and city letter carriers interchange- 
ably; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H.R. 3060. A bill to release the reversionary 
rights of the United States to certain prop- 
erty in Allentown, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

H. R. 3061. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for Indian 
use, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R 3062. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for Indian 
use, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. J. Res.173. Joint resolution § directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to investigate 
employment pol'cy and practices of base- 
ball clubs affiliated with the National and 
American Leagues; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred, as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Spain, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States ex- 
pressing sympathy in regard to the death of 
our late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Cuba, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States by expressing sym- 
pathy in regard to the death of our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R.3063. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court in and 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the claim 
of John C. May and his wife, Eva Rebecca 
Jinkins May, of New Orleans, La., against 


bas 
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the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 
H.R. 30C€4. A bill for the relief of F. X. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON (by request): 
H.R. 3065. A bill for the relief of Standard 
Dredging Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

441. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Louis Blechle and 30 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
any prohibition legislation by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

442. By Mr. GEELAN: Petitions signed by 
1,086 residents of the city of Meriden, Conn., 
and vicinity, at a meeting held by the Meri- 
den Chapter of American Association of the 
United Nations, advising of their interest in 
favoring prompt establishment of an inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of 
international peace and security on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, and urging that 
the United States immediately enter and 
wholeheartedly participate in such interna- 
tional organization. Copy of petitions and 


mass meeting program sent to the President. 


of the United States; the Secretary of State; 
Hon. Tom Connally, chairman of Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; Hon. Sol 
Bloom, chairman of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Senators Brien McMahon, 
Thomas C. Hart, and Arthur Vandenberg, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Hon. Charles A, 
Eaton; Miss Virginia Gildersleeve; and Com- 
mander Harold Stassen, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

443. Also, petition signed by John J. Swee- 
ney and 152 other employees of the High 
Standard Manufactu:ing Co., Waterfront Di- 
vision, of New Haven, Conn., protesting 
against the coddling of German prisoners of 
wer in this country, and that pressure be 
brought to bear on proper Officials that this 
practice be stopped, and further protesting 
against the publicity given of the burial of a 
German general at Como, Miss., allowing a 
funeral processsion wherein the Nazi flag was 
prominently displayed and our American sol- 
diers firing a volley over the grave and the 
Nazi flag; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

444. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Our 
Lady of the Assumption Sodality of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Stoneham, Mass., with refer- 
ence to world peace; to the Committee on 
Fore'gn Affairs. 

445. By Mr. GRANAHAN: Petition of the 
American Relief for Italy and by numerous 
members of St. Joseph Society, all of St. Do- 
nato’s parish, Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning 
the Government of the United States to 
recognize Italy as an ally and extend to her 
an invitation to participate in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

4°6. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Wisconsin State Legislature, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States, the 
War Mobilization Director, and Maj. Gen, 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
to reconsider the proposed plans to draft all 
skilled farm help and skillec workers process- 
ing dairy products for the military service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

447. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts to halt the trend toward national so- 
cialism; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

448. By Mr. WELCH: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 16, relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States in relation to 
prices for fresh fruits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, - 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, minis. 
ter, Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who art the refuge and strength of Thy 
people in every age, be Thou our refuce 
and our strength in this present hour. 
Wherever Thou dost lead, may we go. for 
Thy ways are the ways of wisdom and 
justice and love. 

We pray that Thou wilt guide the na- 
tions of the world into the ways of justice 
and truth and establish among them the 
peace which is the fruit of righteousness. 

We commend our Nation to Thee. 
praying that we, the leaders, and we, the 
people, may be kindled with the fire 
Christ came to cast upon the earth and 
be filled with a conquering passion for 
peace. Banish hatred and discord and 
confusion from our midst, and by the 
might of Thy Holy Spirit may we en- 
deavor to keep faith and hope and love 
alive in our world. 

May the comfort of Thy presence abide 
in the nomes broken by war, and in ou: 
hearts may there be the spirit of Him 
who makes us equal to every experience 
and ready for every responsibility. We 
pray through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of! 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr 
Gatlin, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.383. An act to provide for the furthe 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; and 

S. 510. An act to amend sections 11 (c) and 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended 
and for other purposes. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Norton addressed the House 
Her remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2625) to 
extend the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
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the period at the end thereof and inserting 
+, lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
yrovided further, That no man under 

ars of age who is inducted into the 

or naval forces under the provisions 

ect shall be ordered into actual com- 

} ervice until after he has been given at 
t 6 months of military training of such 
acter and to the extent necessary to pre- 

e such inductee for combat duty; this 

» shall not be construed as preventing 
ignment of enlisted men of the Navy 

Coast Cuard and the reserve components 
reof to duty for training on combat ves- 

{ the Navy or Coast Guard and at naval 
beyond the continental limits of the 


, 


[ ed States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
» request of the gentleman from Ala- 
yama? 
Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
ker, I reserve the right to object. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
y important question. I think the 
mbers ought to be here to hear the 
discussion. I make a point of order 
there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
M sippi makes a point of order no 
orum is present. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
a call of the House. 
. call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
ng Members failed to answer to 


{ r names; 


xT 


A 


I Fuller Murphy 
closs Gamble O'Brien, Mich. 
Md, Gardner Pfeifer 


Gearhart 
B Gerlach Pioeser 
B ler Hall, Powell 
Be? Mo. Edwin Arthur Rains 
Holl, Rayfiel 
vy, Mich. Leonard W._ Richards 
vugh Halleck Robertson, Va 


Philbin 


I : Hancock Robinson, Utah 
| ey Hind Roe, N. Y 
I N.Y. Hrless, Ariz. Rogers, Mass, 
Car ld Hivenner Rogers, N. Y. 

n, Fla Healy Ryte1 


( Heffernan Sadowski 
( I in Hobbs Savace 
Ch field Iza Sharp 

( Jackson Sheridan 
( n Jenkins Short 


mt ee Kefauver Somers, N.Y 
Keogh Stewart 
( r Kilburn Talbot 
Kinzer Taylor 
ton, Va. Kopplemann Thomason 
n Kunkel! Torrens 
ey, Latham Towe 
james J Lesinski Vorys, Ohio 
I ey, Luce Walter 
John J Maloney Wasielewski 


in Manasco Weiss 
Mason White 


I n May Wilson 
D ngeaux Miller, Nebr. Winter 
Eaton Morrison Worley 
I l Mott Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 330 
mbers have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
dings under the call were dispensed 


nN 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

‘ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York reserves the right to object to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SpaRKMAN], 

. Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
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and I will not object, in connection with 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, I understand he has a statement 
concurred in by General Marshall and 
the General Staff of the War Department 
and the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs which I am sure we 
would all like to hear. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say in that connection that at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Military Affairs 
which was held yesterday, the matter 
vas taken up and discussed as to whether 
or not we should ask for this bill to be 
sent to conference. There was some 
question in the minds of some as to 
whether or not the language was am- 
biguous in some respects. The commit- 
tee decided that it ought not to go to 
conference and that with a statement as 
to our interpretation of the language it 
would be sufficient for the House to con- 
cur inthe Senate amendment. We have 
reduced that to writing and I should like 
to read it verbatim at this time: 

The Senate amendment provides “That no 
man under 19 years of age who is inducted 
into the land or naval forces under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be ordered into actual 
combat service until after he has been given 
at least 6 months of military training ot 
such character and to the extent necessary 
to prepare such inductee for combat quty; 
this proviso shall not be construed as pre- 
venting the assignment of enlisted men of 
the Navy or Coast Guard and the reserve 
compcnents thereof to duty for training on 
combat vessels of the Navy or Coast Guard 
and at naval bases beyond the continental 
limits of the United States.” 

It is our understanding that the amend- 
ment is not intended to require the Army to 
determine which individuals now members 
of units overseas have completed a 6-months’ 
period of training and which have not. It 
is, however, we consider, applicable to men 
inducted under 19 years of age (1) who are 
overseas or In transit overseas but who have 
not already been assigned to combat units, 
(2) who are still in the United States and (3) 
who are hereafter inducted. 

Although the last clause of the amendment 
specifically provides for the training at over- 
seas bases and on combat vessels, of Navy or 
Coast Guard personnel, it is not to be inter- 
preted as prohibiting the training of Army 
personnel outside the continental United 
State Also, it would permit those already 
overseas with less than 6 months’ training 
who have not already been assigned to com- 
bat units to be given the additional training 
prescribed by this law. 


Mr. HARNESS of 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
and I am not going to object, I think it 
appropriate to call the attention of the 
House to the significance of this amend- 
ment. It applies only to men 18 years of 
age or younger. It does not apply to the 
19-year-olds or men inducted who are 
above the age of 19 years. It is limited 
to the boys who are 18 years of age who 
have been already inducted and those 
who are to be inducted hereafter, except 
those already assigned to combat. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct in that statement. 
May I say in connection with the decision 
of our committee relating to this, par- 
ticularly in view of the ‘act that we op- 
posed when the bill was before us previ- 
ously any limitation of this nature, the 
conditions have greatly changed since 
that time, and we feel that this amend- 





Indiana. Mr. 
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ment at this time would not be crippling 
to our armed forces. In that connection, 
I should like to read to the House the 
announcement which President Truman 
has just made of the juncture of the 
Anglo-American and Soviet forces in 
Germany. 

The text of the President's 
ment is as follows: 


announce- 


The Anglo-American Armies, under the 
command of General Eisenhower, have met 
the Soviet forces where they intended to 
meet, in the heart of Nazi Germany. The 
enemy has been cut in two. 

This is not the hour of final victory in 
Europe, but the hour draws near, the hour 
for which all the American people, all the 
British peoples, and all the Soviet people 
have toiled and prayed so long. 

The union of our arms in the heart of 
Germany has a meaning for the world, which 
the world will not miss. It means, first, th 
the last faint, desperate hope of Hitler and 
his gangster government has been extin- 
guished. The common front and the com- 
mon cause of the powers allied in this war 
against tyranny and inhumanity have been 
demonstrated in fact as they have long keen 
demonstrated in determination Nothing 
can divide or weaken the common purpose of 
our veteran armies to pursue their victorious 
purpose to its final Allied triumph in Ger- 
lr 


Second, the junction of our forces_at t 
moment signalizes to ourselves and to 
world that the collaboration of our nations 





in the cause of peace and freedom is an ef- 
fective collaboration which can surmount the 
greatest difficulties of the most extensive 


campaign in military history and succeed 


Nations which can plan and fight together 
shoulder to shoulder in the face of such ob- 
stacles as distance and of language and 


communications as we have overcome, can 
live together and can ‘vork together in the 
common labor of the organization of the 
world for peace. 

Finally. this great triumph of Allied arms 
and Allied strategy is such a tribute to the 
courage and determination of Franklin 
Roosevelt as no words could ever speak, and 
that could be accomplished only by the per- 
sistence and the courage of the fighting sol- 


_» 4 


Giers and sailors of the Allied Nations. 
But, until our enemies are finally subdued 
Pacific, there must be 


in Europe and in the I nus 
no relaxation of effort on the home f1 

in support of our he Id 

und we all know there will be no pause on 


the battle fronts 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
peaker, further reserving the right to 
biect, I think I speak for a great many 
fembers of the House when I Say that 
I regret the Senate did not make this 
all-inclusive, that is, to apply to all 
men who are inducted, that they should 
be given at least 6 mont! training 
However, I believe the War Department 
will do that as a matter of pol Ve 
feel that the war is in such a stage that 
it can be done that way and the War 
Department will see fit to extend it to all 
men who are drafted. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have letters from quite a number of 
constituents with reference to young 
men under 19 who have had 4 weeks or 
5 weeks or 6 weeks of training and who 
have been ordered overseas in June. 
Would this 6 months’ training take place 
in the United States, under those cir- 
cumstances, or would they be sent over- 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. If they are still in 
this country, they will be trained here. 
If they are overseas and have not yet 
completed training and have not yet 
been assigned to a combat unit, the 
training may be given there 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One 
other point. As I understood the 
amendment, it is that boys with less than 
6 months’ trainir.g may be assigned to 
combat ships. Is there anything in the 
amendment that would prevent those 
boys from going into combat, even 
though they are trained on those ships? 
I realize that the training would be bet- 
ter on the ships than on the land or at 
some base, but they cannot be sent into 
combat duty on any ship without 6 
months’ training? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. You must 
remember that this is not a question of 
our getting something better, because if 
it goes to conference, we would be lim- 
ited to the Senate amendment. The Sen- 
ate amendment specifically provides it 
shall not prevent the assignment for 
training of boys under 19 to combat 
ships, because oftentimes that is the only 
way they can get their training. It does 
not go so far as to say that those combat 
ships cannot go into combat, because ne- 
cessity might require it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But the 
purpose of it is that those boys who are 
under 19, who have not had 6 months’ 
training, will have training on those com- 
bat ships? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, it seems to me that in making an 
interpretation of this we should cover 
as many eventualities as possible. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN] knows that the Marine Corps is 
administratively a part of the Navy. 
Under the statement which the gentle- 
man has made, where he uses the term 
“Navy and the Coast Guard,” it occurs 
to me that a question might arise with 
recard to the training that would be 
assured to boys assigned to the Marine 
Corns. Would the gentleman say that 
under the spirit and intent of the state- 
ment that is the way it would be intended, 
that boys inducted and assigned to the 
Marine Corps would be entitled to the 
same 6 months’ training as boys who 
went in the ground forces of the Army? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
Remember, that the amendment is all- 
inclusive. Then the restrictive clause 
lifts out of it boys in the Navy and the 

oast Guard, who may be assigned to 
combat ships for training. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But in 
lifting out the Navy it does not lift out 
the Marine Corps? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The _ gentleman’s 
interpretation is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. This amendment in 
neo way affects the merchant marine? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The merchant ma- 
rine is not a part of the armed Services, 
and men are not inducted into it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 


Speaker, 


Mr. 
reserving the right to object, 
apropos what the gentleman from South 


Mr. 
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Dakota said, I think the statement as 
read by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama, and the Senate amend- 
ment particularly excluding the Navy, 
does exclude the Marine Corps; and if 
men who are serving in the Navy who are 
under this age limit are placed upon com- 
bat ships, the House ought to bear in 
mind that that also includes landing 
craft, and if these men are sent in those 
craft to the beachheads they will be on 
combat duty. While I believe we prob- 
ably will have to accept this Senate 
amendment because it is a step in the 
right direction, I hope that the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs will review this ques- 
tion and see if the provisions cannot be 
extended to the man in the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, because if they are on a 
combat ship that means PT boats, LCT’s, 
and also all sorts of landing craft, and 
they can be sent to the beachheads under 
that provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the gentle- 
man’s interpretation is wrong, and I be- 
lieve if he would read the amendment 
carefully he would see that his interpre- 
tation is wrong, because the only excep- 
tion from the general provisions of the 
amendment is the assignment of enlisted 
men of the Navy or Coast Guard and Re- 
serve components thereof to duty for 
training on combat vessels; and it would 
not be the type of duty to which the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
think the gentleman is drawing the thing 
pretty finely, because if these craft are 
out in the Pacific near these beachheads 
and the men are put on them for training 
and operations, they go with them to 
make the landing and certainly would 
participate. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice the reser- 
vation or exception in the amendment, 
applies to those boys, unless they have 
already been assigned to combat. The 
implication in that is that the Army has 
already made a practice of sending 18- 
year-old boys into combat without as 
much as 6 months’ training. I am hop- 
ing the War Department will remember 
some of the things that were told us 
when we passed this act, and when there 
was some movement to require 1 year’s 
training. We were assured that those 
boys were not going to be rushed in with 
improper training. Now we make this 
reservation, which is an implication, as I 
say, that it has already been the general 
practice. If that is true, it is in viola- 
tion of the impression at least that they 
left with us the last time the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the 
gentleman that it has not been a gen- 
eral practice. It has been done since 
the break-through in Belgium in Decem- 
ber last, as it became absolutely neces- 
sary to do that in order to get the re- 
quired number of replacements. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Is this amendment 
mandatory in this sense? 
many boys 17 or 18 years of age who en- 
list and through a patriotic feeling are 
anxious to get to the front, to-a fighting 
unit. Will this deter them? 


There may be. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. My understanding 
is that this applies to boys who are in- 
ducted. If you have a voluntary enlist- 
ment under 18, I should think it would 
not apply to them. However, I feel, fyy- 
ther, that the general practice certainly 
so far as the Army is concerned, as stated 
in General Marshall's letter to Senator 
THomas, would be to have 6 months’ 
training. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following the 
questions asked by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Toote], taking the case 
of a young man inducted into the service 
undergoing training, assume that before 
6 months he wanted to go into fichting 
units. If that young man requests that 
he be so assigned, will this amendment 
preclude such action being taken? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. This is the Selective 
Service statute that we are dealing with, 
but under the text of the amendment it 
applies to those who are inducted into 
the forces under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. Therefore, if a 
young man wants to get into the fighting 
voluntarily, I do not see why he cannot 
go in, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts referred to 
a boy inducted, who lacked the training. 
I think the forces would still require 
training. In other words, it would set 
up a training program that would re- 
quire 6 months to complicte. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has given this interpretation to 
the House by the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ~ea- 
son I ask that is that this interpretation 
given by the gentleman shall be under- 
stood to be the basis on which the House 
is acting. And I do this with particular 
reference to the question that I asked 
about the Marine Corps in order that 
the interpretation of the gentleman from 
Alabama will be the interpretation ap- 
plying to the members of the Marine 
Corps. This will convey the legislative 
intent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, | 
point out to the Naval Affairs Commit - 
tee that inasmuch as the major opers- 
tions from now on are going to be in 
the Pacific, I think it is necessary fol 
the Naval Affairs Committee to review 
this matter and clarify the situation 
with regard to the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. I do not think they are covered 
by this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a trans- 
script of the proceedings before the 
American Legion committee of the fifth 
district in his State making recommen- 
dations to the Congress for amendments 
to the G. I. bill of rights. 
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Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two addresses, one by 
Mr. Justice Jackson and the other by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle at the 
memorial exercises for our late President 
in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. EARTHMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a news item relative 
to Mrs. MacArthur. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by John E. 
Otterson, chairman, American Maritime 
Council. 
Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
civen permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances: to in- 
clude in one e radio address delivered by 
him, and in the other a statement he 
made before the Civil Service Committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short article by 
President Bowes of the Seal Fast Corpo- 
ration of Indianapolis. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House on April 26, 1945, by Carl H. 
Vilken-on reciprocal trade treaties. 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, THE JUDI- 

CIARY, AND THE FEDERAL LOAN AGEN- 

CIES’ APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 

YEAR 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2603, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and the Federal Loan Agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, that is just an ordi- 
nary request to go to conference, and 
nothing more? 

Mr. RABAUT. That is all. 

Mr. TABER. I withdraw my reserva- 

n of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
an ) 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. RaBaut, Kerr, Hare, 
O’Brien of Illinois, STEFAN, JONES, and 
CILLESPIE. 


CARRIER TAXATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 451) back favorably without amend- 
it, a privileged resolution (H. Res. 

authorizing that the report from 
Chairman of the Board of Investi- 

ition and Research, dated September 
18, 1944, relative to carrier taxation, be 
printed as a document, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

‘ihe Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
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Resolved, That the letter of the Chairman 
of the Board of Investigation and Research, 
dated September 18, 1944, transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on September 21, 
194%, during the preceding Congress, pursu- 
ant to section 305 of the Transportation Act 
of 1910, approved September 18, 1940, a re- 
port relative to carrier taxation as required 
by title III, part I, section 302 (a) (2) in 
said act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
be printed as a document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PUBLIC AIDS TO DOMESTIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 452) back favorably with amendment 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 164) au- 
thorizing that the report from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Investigation and 
Research, dated September 18, 1944, rel- 
ative to public aids to domestic transpor- 
tation, be printed as a document, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the letter of the Chairman 
of the Board of Investigation and Research, 
dated September 18, 1944, transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on September 21, 
1944, during the preceding Congress, pur- 
suant to section 305 of the Transportation 
Act cf 1940, approved September 18, 1940, a 
report relative to public aids to domestic 
transportation as required by title III, part I, 
section 302 (a) (2) in said act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, be printed as a dccu- 
ment 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSZ 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that cn Monday, 
April 30, at the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON asked an 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, and to 
include in one a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
and a speech by Lt. Gen. Robert C. Rich- 
ardson, and in the other a resolution 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include a 
newspaper article entitled “Cripples Can 
Make Good When Given a Fair Break.” 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
city clerk of Chicago entitled “A Declara- 
tion in Favor of Wage Adjustments To 
Meet Increased Living Costs.” 


was 
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Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
en Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
majority leader what the program will be 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
next week is as follows: 

On Monday there will be House Joint 
Resolution 145, a resolution providing 
for membership of the United States in 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. There will be 1 
hour of general debate on that, under the 
consent request granted by the House 
a few days ago. That will be followed 
by House Concurrent Resolution 39, re- 
lating to the apprehension and punish- 
ment of war criminals. 

I shall ask unanimous consent later 
that the call of the Private Calendar on 
Tuesday of next week be dispensed with. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday there 
will be general debate on House Joint 
Resolution 69. with reference to the 
amendment of the Constitution in re- 
gard to ratification of treaties. 

I exnect the legislative appropriation 
bill to be reported out of committee rext 
Wednesday. If so. that will come up on 
Thursday, although if it does not come 
uv then the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 60 will be continued. If the 
lesislative appropriation bill does come 
up on Thursday, the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 60 will be post- 
poned pending the consideration of the 
eppropriation bill and will be resumed 
following its disposition. 

Of course, conference reports may be 
brought up at any time they are ready. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object. Mr. Speaker, has the gentle- 
man any informaticn as to whether or 
when the Commitee on Rules will send 
the F. E. P. C. bill to the floor, or whether 
there will be a sufazient number on the 
petition? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl- 
edge as to that. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman the information he desires. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am sorry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday of next 
week be dispensed with and that it be iz 
order to call the Private Calendar on the 
following Monday, a wock from next 
Monday, immediately following the call 
of the Consent Calendar. 








POM 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY EUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE “INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3024) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3024, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General investigations: For 
and economic investigations of proposed 
Federal reclamation projects and surveys, 
investigations, and other activities relating 
to reconstruction, rehabilitation, extensions, 
or financial adjustments of existing projects, 
and studies of water conservation and de- 
velopment plans, such investigations, sur- 
veys, and studies to be carried on by said 
Bureau either independently, or in coopera- 
tion with State agencies and other Federal 
agencies, including the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Federal Power Commission, $1.485,- 
000: Provided, That the expenditure cf any 
sums from this appropriation for invest-ga- 
tions of any nature requested by States, 
municipalities, or other interests shell be 
uron the basis of the State, municipality. or 
other interest advancing at least 50 percent 
of the estimated cost of such investigations: 


Mr. JONES. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against all the language 
in the paragraph starting with line 14 
on page 57 and continuing to the words 
and figures ‘$1,4€5,000,” for the reason 
that it is legislation on an apprcpria- 
tion bill and for the further reason that 
the amount “$1,485,000” is beyond the 
authorization of the statute to wit, title 
43, sections 411 and 4lla-1 of the United 
Staies Code. The sections of the 
to which I refer are as follows: 


The section is as follows: 


engineering 


Mr. Chairman, a point 


The g 


ntleman will 


statute 


411. Surveys for, locatio and constri ) 
of iri ion works generally—Reporits to 
Coneress: 

The Secretary of the Interior is author- 

d and directed t make examinations 
and surveys for, and to locate and construct 


as provided in sections 372, 373, 381, 383, 
891, 392, 411, 416, 419, 421, 431, 432, 434, 439, 
461, 491, and 498, of this title, irrigation works 


for the storage, diversion, and development 
of waters, including artesian wells, and to 

Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session all resulis of such examina- 
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tions and surveys, giving estimates of cost of 
all contemplated works; the quantity and 
location of lands which can be irrigated 
therefrom, and all facts relative to the prac- 
ticability of each irrigation project; also the 
cost of works in process of construction as 
well as those which have been completed, 


Section 41la-1 reads as follows: 

The title provides: 

Appropriations for investigations of the 
feasibility of reclamation projects: The sum 
of $125,000 annually is hereby authorized 
to be provided for cooperative and miscel- 
lanzeus investigations of the feasibility of 
reclamation projects. 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought Web- 
ster’s definition of the words in the stat- 
utes, sections 411 and 4lla-1 of title 43 
of the United States Code. The defi- 
nitions of the various words are as fol- 
lows: 

Practicable: That may be practiced or 
performed; capable of being put into prac- 
tice, done, or accomplished; capable of being 
used; readily practiced on; gullible; or pliant. 

Practical: Fit for doing; of, pertaining to, or 
consisting cr manifested in, practice or ac- 
tion; opposed to theoretical. ideal, or specu- 
lating; available, usable, or valuable in prac- 
tice or action; capable of being turned to use 
or account; useful; skillful or experienced 
from practice; given or disposed to action as 
opposed to speculation; capable of applying 
knowledge to some useful end. 

Practicability: A quality or state of being 
practicable; feasibility or an instance of it. 

Feasibility: Quality of being feasible; prac- 
ticability; also that which is feasible. 

Feasible: Capable of being done, executed, 
or effected; practicable; fit to be used or dealt 
with successfully; suitable; likely; probable; 
reasonable 

Examination: Act of examining, or state of 
being examined; a search or investigation; 
scrutiny by study or experiment; a process 
prescribed or assigned for testing qualifica- 
tion. 

Investigation: ..ct of investigating: process 
of inquiring into or following up; research, 
especially patient or thorough inquiry or ex- 
amination. 

Survey: Act of surveying; an examination, 
especially an cfficial examination of all the 
parts or particulars of a thing to ascertain 
its condition, quantity, or quality; the opera- 
tion of finding and delineating the contour, 
dimensions, positions, etc., as of any part of 
the earth’s surface; to inspect; to view atten- 
tively, as from a high place; to view with a 
scrutinizing eye; to examine; to examine as to 
conditions, situation, value, etc.; to examine 


and ascertain state of. 


Following are Black’s Law Dictionary 
definitions of such terms as appear 
therein: 

Survey: The process by which a parcel of 
land is measured and its contents ascer- 
tained; also a statement of the result of such 
survey, with the courses and distances and 
the quantity of the land (Corporation of 
Frederick Scholes v. Theodore Ficke Ware- 
houses (213 App. Div. 259, 210 N. Y. S. 341, 
343); People’s Trust Co of Lancaster vy. Con- 
sunvers’ Ice & Coal Co. (283 Pa. 76, 128 A. 
3, 725)). The land included in field notes 
ross v. Wilkinson (Tex. Civ. App.) 1875S. W. 
5, 346). (Black’s Dictionary, p. 1689.) 
Investigation: To follow up step by step by 
patient inquiry or observation; to trace or 
track mentally; to search into; to examine 
and inquire into with care and accuracy; to 
find out by careful inquisition; examina- 
tion; the taking of evidence; a legal inquiry 
(Lukert v. Eldridge (49 Mont. 46, 139), p. 
999, 1001); People ex rel. Fennell v. Wilmot 

I 217 N. Y. S. 477, 479): In re 


(127 Misc. 791 
Mecaugilin (124 Mise, 766, 210 N. Y. S. 68, 


A 
4APRIL 2 


— | 


71; Application of Gilchrist (120 Mic, 
224 N. Y. S. 210, 219)). (Ibid p. 1007 


45¢ 


I find that the language against whic) 
I made a point of order is not within ¢}, 
terms of the sections of the statute wh ch 
I have read. The words I referred ds 
which are beyond the authorization of 
the statutes are as follows: 

Engineering, economic investiratio) 
other cctivities relating to reconstruc 1 
habilitation, and extension, or financis) 
justments of existing projects and studie: 


Then down further there is a prov; 
vision in the section that the develop- 
ment plans, such investigations, surveys 
and studies to be carried on by said 
Bureau, “either independently or in ¢o- 
operation with State agencies and othe) 
Federal agencies, including the Corps of 
Enginee.'s and the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” These provisions to which | 
have lastly referred are beyond the terms 
of the statute and beyond the limitation 
in money as outlined in 411 and 4lla-} 
of the United States Code. 

So, summarizing, I make the point of 
order against this language which I have 
indicated for the reason that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill; for th 
further reason that words go in the bi! 
beyond the amount allowed to be ap- 
propriated; and for the further rea 
that it is in contradiction of existing | 
as outlined in these two sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlem 
from Oklahoma desire to be heard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. M 
Chairman. On yesterday I stated fra: 
ly to members of this committee that 
there were a number of provisions 
this bill which contained legislatio: 
that those matters of legislation ha 
been carried in this bill and in other ap- 
prepriation bills from year to year; ti 
they are essential to the proper fu 
tioning of the Department. This is « 
such item. If the gentleman from O 
desires to take the responsibility 
eliminating this entire section, it ( 
course, his privilege to do so as a poi't 
of this section is legislation. It i 
ject to a point of order, in my judgmen! 
and I concede the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I sh 
like to be heard on the point of o: 

T disagree with the chairman of the 
commiitee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 
pleased to-hear the gentleman if the : 
tleman from Oklahoma has concluded 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I! 
withhold the concession, but in my ) 
ment it is subject toa point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in 
opinion, the gentleman from Ohio 
JONES! answered himself by the read 
of the very statute he invokes. Of cou 
engineering and investigation cov 
creat multitude of activities, and p! 
ably today in this kind of activity it « 
ers more than it would have been ¢ 
sidered to have covered back in the e: 
days of Webster's Dictionary. EutIsu 
nit that the language in this bill is n 
subject to a point of order, and I hi 
the Chair will overrule the point of or¢ 
as I think he should, and let us proce 
with the consideration of this item. 











saa pd 





tures, involving 


A 


ponsibility of 


> Interlor for 


Mr. RANKIN. Is it 


larks 


i 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 


Ir. RANKIN. 


Ir. JONES. 


Dakota Mr. 
1eard on 


of South 
should like to be } 


CASE 
man, I 


int of order. 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
hear the gentleman. 

CASE of South Dakota Mir. 
man, I think that legislative au- 


ion for these general investiga- 
; found in three different statute 

not know the point of order was to 

and I may not be able to give 

ct citations, but I can identify the 


he first place, in the Reclamation 
of August 4, 1939, specific authority 
ied for the conducting of investi- 


tions of proposed projects to determine 


r feasibility. In the 1940 amendment 
so-called Wheeler-Case Act in de- 
obligations are placed upon the 
tary of the Interior for conducting 
igations and for making determi- 
ns of engineering and economic 
the ability of water 
to pay on proposed projects. 
»same authority is amplified in tl} 


By caieal Act of 1944, just signe " 
the President last December, which 
upon the Secretary of the Interior 


his Department specific resyonsi- 
for making investigations with the 
tary of War and the States and 


mining the feasibility of projects 

determining engineering and eco- 
factors therein. 

for the language which was cited 

the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Jongs | 


activities relating to re- 
habilitation, extension, or 
adjustments of existing proj- 
"I invite the attention of the Chair 
ict which was passed about 5 years 
ifically authorizing the Secretary 
ie Interior and the Bureau of Rec- 
tion to examine the financial status 
cts and to make recommenda- 
tu the Congress thereon. That 
of the law had a 5-year limita- 
It was renewed recently by the 
So the Secretary of the In- 
ctly charged by law with the 
making determinations 
» financial adjustments of certain 
ition projects. I contend, there- 
that under the three public laws 
i there is a specific responsibility and 
tion resting upon the Secretary of 
making such investiga- 
and carrying on the activities set 
h in this paragraph, to which a poimt 
ler has been directed. 
Mr. Chairman 


ng “other 
ction, re! 


1 


is diz 


, Will the 
leman yield? 

CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
not a fact that 
‘extra activities to which the gen- 
1an from Ohio referred are absolutely 
necessarily a part of the other activi- 


that are specifically named in exist- 


} 
) 


we ASE of South Dakota. I think 
are, and I believe there is specific 
ion in law for each of them. 
JONES. Mr. Chairman, I should 
to be heard further touching the 
made by the gentleman from 
th Dakota in regarce to this matter. 
will be 
i to hear the gentleman. 
The general investiga- 
oposed under this vitle, or the gen- 
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eral over-all picture, refers to projects 
generally. The authorizations to which 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
referred are authorizations for particu- 
lar projects in which engineering has 
been charged to that particular project. 
It has no relation to the general 

Stigation; it is not in line with the 
public act, iota Pape Statutes, page 
1281, Sixty-seventh Congress, from which 





in- 


section 4lla-l, title "43, was codified 
avare was also included in Forty-second 
Statutes, page 1281, special authorization 


for r special projects I quote Forty-sec- 
ond Statutes, page 1281: 


Chapter 101. An act authorizing the Secret 
of the Interior to investigate the feas 
bility of reclamation prejects on the Co- 


lumbia River 
projects. 


and various other irrigation 

















Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriate, to be imme lately avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of the 
I rior, namely 

For invest tne easlblllty of 
irri on by water 
sources, water st l ited problems 
on the Columbia ts tributaries 
including the Colu sasin project, $100,- 
000; the Umatilla Rapids project, $50.0 
in all, $150,000 

For cooperative and mi llaneous inves- 
tiga ms of the feasibi ( re I 
projec $125.000 inu 

Approved, February 21, 192 


I call your particular attention to thi 


last paragraph which is a limitation on 
appropriations of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau for the shag of the United 


States Code referred t 

That is the language that 
this from particular proj 
engineering is done in 
a part of the apy 
lar projects not 
eee S 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be permitted very 
briefly to reply, gentleman from Ohio 
is under the impression that investica- 
tion of projects unde) 
Wheeler-Case Act are for particular 
projects in which “the engineering has 
been charged to that particular project.” 
The act authorizes the investigation of 
possible projects, potential projects, and 
that surely is a field of general investi- 
gation. I have not seen the break-down 
of this particular item, but it has been 
ustomary in the practice Bureau 
of Reclamation to use this fund for gen- 
eral investigation of potential projects. 
They do not know, in advance, what type 
of project will be feasible, if any. The re- 
sult is that the fund is used partly for 


inguishes 
ects upon which 
addition. This is 
ropriations for particu- 


contemplated by these 


dist 


+1, 
Lfle 


the so-called 


of the 


the investigation of potential projects 
that later may come under the general 
reclamation law and part of it for the 
investigation of potential projects that 


later may become so-called Wheeler-Case 
projects. And both the general Recla- 
mation Act of August 4, 1939, and 
Wheeler-Case Act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended, contemplate and authorize 
engineering and economic investigations. 

Mr. JONES. If the Chair will permit a 
further observation with regard to the 


matter under discussion, I should like to 
point out to the Chair that the language 
of the pending bill to which I have made 


3909 
objection does not comprehend the limi- 
tations provided for in section 41 
because that is a specific limitatior 
the specific things mentioned there: and 
this language is legislation changing the 
terms of that 

The CHAIRMAN. Does ren 
man from Oklahoma desire to be h 


Statute. 


furthe. on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No; I 
have no further statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


made a point of order 
against the language appearing in the 
ooneiine bill beginning in line 14 and 
extending to the colon in line 23 on the 
grounds stated by him. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma, chairman cf the sub- 
committee in cherge of the pending bill, 
has conceded the point of order 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that this same question was presented 
when a point of order was made on March 
2, 1938. Without reviewing the deci- 
sion made at that time, but citing it as 
a precedent as guiding the Chair in the 
present instance, the Chair feels that the 
decision then made is sound and is ap- 


om Ohio has 


plicable to the question here presented, 
and sustains the 


nA 


point of order. 

Ir. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
rman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
inquire of the gentleman ‘yom 
Ohio if the Chair correctly understood 
him: Was he making his point of order 
to the entire paragraph or just to the 





first to 


language appearing from line 14 to the 
colon in line 23? 
5. Thatis correct, the lines. 


The lat 12 
colon in line 23° 


Mr. JONES. That is correct 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
Wes against that language 

Mr. JONES. That is correct 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 


*‘Vairm Suggest ha 
Nairman S\ t tn 


orcer should go to the entire par 


because it 


point of 
1graph, 





would be meaningless | 





US Lt GU Ve iil 

that 
Ry Ve Tha rT"t,~ } irryye 
Mr. JONES. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 


so amend the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
paragraph will go out, subject to the 
point of order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order 

Mr. CASE of South 
Chairman, did I underst the Chair 
to state that his decision was based on 
the precedent made in March 1838? 

The CHAIRMAN. One of the 
features of the decision on the pending 
point of order is the decision appearing 
on page 2710 and o711 of volume 83, 
part 3, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Se 
March 2, 1938. 


} 1. + 
Then the enti: 


i 





Dakota. Mr. 
and 


euiding 


Ssion, 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My re 
son for asking the question is that the 
basic Reclamation Act of August 4, 1939, 


was passed subsequently to the basis on 
vhich that decision was made. In addi- 
tion to that, the Wheeler-Case Act, as 
amended in 1940, also placed on the 
Secretary of the Interior an obligation 
to make investigations of potential proj- 
ects. And further, the Flood Control 


3910 


Act of last year, finally passed in De- 
cember 1944, in several places specifi- 
cally places on the Secretary of the In- 
terior a responsibility and authority for 
making such investigations, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of War and with 
the States. The law that relates to the 
revision and adjustment of obligations 
on irrigation districts was a part of the 
act passed in 1939. The 5-year limita- 
tion on that authority expired in 1944, 
but Congress renewed it in a bill passed 
this year in the early days of this Con- 
gress. All three of these acts specifically 
authorize the activities on the part of 
the Bureau of Reclamation or the Sec- 
retary of Interior, involved in this point 
of order, and all these laws were passed 
subsequent to the precedent which the 
Chair has cited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
deem it necessary or appropriate to go 
into too great detail in deciding the 
question here presented, but in the 
opinion of the Chair there is language 
appearing in that part of the bill against 
which the point of order was made, 
which is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and goes further than the provisions 
of existing law. As previously stated, 
the Chair sustains the point of order and 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma: On page 57, line 14, insert: 

“Examinations and surveys: For examina- 
tions and surveys of proposed reclamation 
projects, as provided in the act approved 
June 17, 1902, as amended (43 U.S. C. 411), 
$125,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am offering the amendment 
that will appropriate merely the basic 
amount authorized, $125,000. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. On behalf of the minor- 
ity members of the subcommittee, I will 
accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

THE SO-CALLED F. E. P. C, 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak cut of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to sound a warning to the Members of 
this Congress. 

You have been asked to sign this peti- 
tion to bring out this F. E. P. C. bill, the 
most dangerous piece of totalitarian, 
communistic legis!ation ever proposed in 
the Congress of the United States. Al- 
ready the people of this Naticn are 
greatly disturbed over the prospect of the 
passage of this legislation. Already the 
peaceful, hardworking Negroes of the 
country are disturbed, because they 
know it would stir up race trouble such 
as this country hac never known before. 

While communistic representatives of 
another race are demanding the pas- 


I yield 
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sage of this legislation, many patriotic 
members of that race, notably those 
whose families have struggled and toiled 
along with the rest of us through the 
years, are disturbed because they know 
the trouble this measure would bring to 
them. 

Every businessman in your district is 
disturbed. He knows what it means. He 
knows it means a dictatorship of the 
worst kind here in Washington, harassing 
every businessman, dominating him and 
his affairs in the most vicious manner. 

Do not try to crawl behind a smoke 
screen and get the idea that you are tan- 
talizing the white people of the South and 
stirring up trouble there when you sign 
this petition. You are stirring up more 
trouble in your own districts than you are 
in mine. It means total, permanent regi- 
mentation, a complete change in our 
form of government to the worst type of 
totalitarian bureaucracy the world has 
ever known. It would destroy the very 
liberty for which our young men are 
fighting and dying on every battle front 
in the world. 

The Communist Party is behind this 
vicious measure. It is a part of their 
scheme for stirring up trouble in this 
country. They managed to get it slipped 
into the Republican platform last year, 
and wrecked whatever chance the party 
had. 

The passage of this legislation would 
probably mark the beginning of the end 
of this great Republic. It is one of the 
most dangerous measures ever proposed. 

On your shoulders today rests the re- 
sponsibility of protecting our form of gov- 
ernment and the American way of life. 
On your shoulders rests the responsibility 
of maintaining free enterprise, operated 
by freemen and freewomen in this coun- 
try. Read the speech the gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. FISHER] made on the 
12th. Read the speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas |Mr. Hays] a few 
days ago. Read the remarks I made 
showing who is operating in this set-up 
and see what it means to the business- 
men in your district. Do not let them 
tell you this is to guarantee the Negro 
the right to work. That is pure bunk. It 
is for the purpose of putting this Bureau 
in control—even of our public-school sys- 
tem. The ones who are pushing this 
measure are the worst enemies the Ne- 
groes have on earth. 

If our boys who are fighting on every 
battle front in the world could march 
down this aisle and know what is behind 
this movement and see thoSe elements 
trying to destroy at home everything for 
which they are fighting, destroying 
American freedom, destroying constitu- 
tional government, stirring up race ha- 
tred and race prejudice in every State of 
the Union, and destroying American lib- 
erty itself, they would repudiate it in no 
uncertain terms. 

Of course this proposal is being advo- 
cated by the Communist Daily Worker. 
It is Earl Browder’s baby. But when 
your people back at home realize what it 
means, when the people in Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and every other State realize 
what it means they are going to call you 
to account at the very earliest opportu- 
nity, ~ 
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I made a speech against this bil! oy 
March 13, which has gone out all ove; 
the country. In that speech I gave the 
cfficial list of the personnel of this «, 
called F. E. P. C. 

I am receiving letters from almo: 
every congressional district of the United 
States saying that if this bill passes ang 
is enforced, it will be the end of repre- 
sentative government, it will be the enq 
of free enterprise in this country. 

I appeal to you Democrats and Repy- 
licans to stay under the American fig 
and on top of the deck, not drag that flag 
down while your sons are defendin: 
abroad, and not submarine and sabotace 
the ship of state while they are fighting 
to protect it on every battle front in the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and ask unanimous 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I purposely have hesitated time and 
again to reply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi on this question of the 
F. E. P. C., but it seems to me that the 
time has come when we must call a spad 
a spade and no longer permit hysterical 
cries and smoke screens to be raised in 
order to conceal! the real fundamenia! 
issue, which is involved in this F. E. P. C. 
legislation. Further, the time has come 
when Members of this House should 
stand up and draw a distinction between 
what is really subversive and what the 
gentleman from Mississippi deems to be 
subversive. It has come to pass t! 
anything the gentleman opposes in 1 
form of legislation he denounces as : 
versive. 

Let us look for a moment at 
F. E. P. C. legislation. It is so radi 
that the conservative Republican Party 
adopted a plank calling for permanent 
F. E. P. C. legislation in its platform at 
its national convention in 1944. That 
just how subversive the F. E. P. C. is and 
just how radical it is. 

The gentleman from Mississippi | 
about the returning soldiers. I sa\ 
the gentleman from Mississippi and (0 
the Members of this House that w! 
men who have been fighting should 
to shoulder with Negroes are not £0! 
to come back here and object to worki: 
shoulder to shoulder with Negroes in t! 
offices, the mines, the mills, and the fa 
tories of this country. They have been 
fighting against fascism and Hitleri:: 
to protect the principle of equality, : 
they expect to return to a United Stat 
where that principle is applied. 

The gentleman from Mississippi spea 
about subverting the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this Nation. I say there 
nothing more subversive than to a 
prive a man of his right to earn a liv)! 
because of the color of his skin. It 
about time we meet this false cry ‘ 
subversiveness and nail it right on U 
head. 
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Subversi iveness? F. E. P. C. does a 
t deal to do away with subversive- 


I cuarantees the right of al 
to obtain and stay 
of his ability. It does away with 
ubversive practice of depriving a 
n being of his right to obtain a 
100d because of his color, race, or 
. That is all that is involved in this 
P. C. legislation, notwithstanding 
smoke screens and the red her- 
that the gentleman from Missis- 
has been importing onto the floor 
; House. 
RANKIN. 
man yield? 


luman 
at work on the 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


‘MARCANTONIO. Not at. this 
NKIN. The F. E. P. C. has 
) using its powers to try to force 


ite enterprise to promote 
positions, whether the 
1 or not. 

MARCANTONIO. I did not yield 

ntleman, I have the floor. 

me say to the gentleman from 

ippi, when he starts waving the 
that he should bear in mind 
on the far-flung battle fronts of this 
Americans—black Americans and 

Americans—are shedding their 
1, shedding their blood to maintain 
preserve the principles of democracy 


people 
y want 


»Variou 


here 


i equality, the same principles of de- 


nd mental 


4 


” 


n 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 


ir. BRADLEY 


Mr. JONES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of 


Mr. JONES. 


acy and equality that Thomas Jef- 
in laid duwn in the Declaration of 
‘pendence. Let the gentleman from 

sippi remember that equality is a 
American concept, and 
one who seeks to overthrow that 

pt is subversive and un-American. 
Ir. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


ii:man, I move to strike out the last 
d and ask unanimous consent to 
k out of order. 


CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
the request of the gentleman from 
nsylvania? 

I object, 
Chairman. We are here to consider 
| carrying appropriations for the De- 

tment of the Interior. I think it is 

‘to stop this type of discussion while 
nportant bill is being considered. 

of Pennsylvania. I 

the gentleman for his courtesy, 

I shall remember it. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL FUND, 


continuation construction of the 
x projects in not to exceed the fol- 
amounts to be immediately available 
be reimbursable under the reclama- 


CONSTRUCTION 


of 
n 
n 


Ir. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a point 


CHAIRMA 


lt. 


The gentleman will 


Mr. Chairman, I make 
int of order against the entire para- 
ph because it is in violation of title 
tion 414, of the code. 

Oklahoma. Mr. 
rman, to what paragraph does the 
tleman from Ohio allude? 

I refer to the paragraph 
inning or line 9 and concluding with 
on page 59. 
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Mr. Chairman, the language of the 
statute reads as follows: 

Expenditures shall not be made for car- 
rying out the purposes of the reclamation 
law except out of appropriation S made an- 
nually therefor and there shall annually in 
the Budget be submitted o Congress esti- 
mates of the amount of money necessary 
to be expended for carrying out any or all 
the purposes authorized by the reclamation 
law, including the extension and comple- 
tion of existing projects and units thereof 


and the construction of new projects. 


The portion to whi 
utention is: 


*h I call particular 


Annual appropriations made hereunder by 
Congress for such purpeses shall be paid 
out of the reclamation funds provided for 


by the reclamation law. 


This paragraph is legislation because 


it changes the positive terms of the 
statute which I have just quoted. 
Referring back to the beginning of 


the bill, 


it says: 


Making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etec., That the following 

sums are appropriated, out of any money 


in the Treasury not othe 
for the Department of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 


rwise appropriated, 
Interior for the 
1946, namely. 


This paragraph indicates and shows 
conclusively that the money will come 
out of the funds of the Treasury as pro- 
vided under the terms of the bill. Itisin 
violation of the positive terms of the last 
sentence of section 414 and, therefore, is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes, 
-g Chairman. The committee certain- 

does not concede this particular point 
a order and calls to the attention of 
the Chair that many of the projects for 
which this paragraph provides, the proj- 
ect immedi ane following, all have been 
authorized by law and have heretofore 
been appropriated for from the general 
fund of the Treasury. Many of these, 
Mr. Chairman, have been authorized by 
specific acts and by a finding of fea 
bility under the reclamation law. There- 
fore, they are clearly within the law and 
the language of the paragraph is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit 
to inquire of the gentleman f 


\si- 


the Chair 
rom Okla- 


homa whether all of these are projects 
which come under the principle of 
works in progres$? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes, 


Mr. Chairman; that is true. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further on a point of order? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, 


21 of Cannon’s Precedents it is stated: 





In testing the applicability of the rule to 
a provision under consideration it is neces- 
sary to determine, first: Is it a general appro- 


priation bill? 


That question shall be asked. Then, 
“Is the expenditure authorized by 


if so, 


law?” 
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In this case there is legal authority 
for expending funds on projects gener- 
ally out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, and therefore if the language ob- 
jected to goes one iota beyond the posi- 
tive terms of section 414, it is legislatior 


and should be stricken out as such. 
Mr. H?NS SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ce- 
sire to be heard on the point of order, if 


the Chair will permit. 








The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman fror Cali 
fornia. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 desire to call atten- 
tion to the language in lines 12 and 13, 
page 59, where it says these amounts are 
to be reimbursabl the reclama- 
tion law. Ithinki 1 t forth that 
this category of improvement is unde! 
the R clamation Act, and therefore the 
point of order should not be sustained 





yared to 


The CHAIR’ MAN I[My. 
Chair is pre r 











m Ohio 


The gentleman fr makes a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing in the paragraph besinning in 
line 190 on page 5€ on the ground that th 
appropriations sought there to be made 


are not authorized by law. 

The gentleman ire om Ohio invited the 
attention of the Chair to a certain pro- 
ision of Cannon's I enter ure which was 
cited by him. The Chair would invite the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that he 
stopped reac di 1g just one line too soon, in 
that the next Tine following the citation 
presented os the gentleman states: 

If not authorized by 
tinua 


law is it for a con- 
tion of work in progress? 


The Chair is assured by ( ~_ man 
from Oklahoma, the alain of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bi il under 
consideration, that the items sought to 
be stricken by the point of order consti- 
tute work in progress. 

The Chair would invite attention 
the fact that it just happens that the 
present occupant of the chair was 
siding over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union during 
the consideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill on May 17, 1937, 
and was called upon to rule upon a point 


he oc 


of order to the same efiect as the point 
of order here presented. The Chair 
would invite attention to the decision 
made on that date. It is to be remem- 
bered that if construction for public pur- 
poses has been commenced, even though 
criginal appropriation therefor vy 


made without authorization of law 
the work being ina ctual progress, further 
appropriations may be made under the 
principle of we rks i in progress. 

On that occasion the Chair stated: 


The gentleman from Iowa makes a p 


io wee 





of order agail the ndment offered by 
, ntieman from Nevada on the grounds 
tl the pr¢ ns to be included by 
the amendmer ekin to make appropria- 
tion is not authorized law. The Chair de- 
sa n to invite ntion to clause 2 
i XXI, to which e has hereto- 
fors nm and \ ! Ss cited t 
gen n from C€ forn No appropria- 
n shall ke 1 1 1 1eral appro- 
1 on bill l oO! ( 
th » for ¢ I iSly 
authe i} on of 
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appropriations for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress, 


The Chair further desires to invite at- 
tention to the precedent appearing in 
section 1340 of Cannon’s Precedents. 
The Chair reads from that decision as 
follows: 

If the construction of a building, for in- 
stance, for a public purpose has been com- 
menced even thouch originally subject to the 
point of order, yet the work having com- 
menced and there being no limit of cost, 
further appropriations may be made, 


The Chair is of the opinion that the 
paragraph to which objection is here 
made really comes under the theory of 
works-in-progress and, therefore, over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, chiefly 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
a question: Why was the reduction of 
$109,000 made in the item on line 7, page 
539? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. An- 
swering the gentleman, I believe that is 
the Colorado River development. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman recalls, they received a very 
generous amount a year ago, actually in 
excess of the amount authorized and the 
committee feels they could get along 
very nicely this year with some less than 
the amount authorized. I might say to 
the gentleman, as someone suggested 
yesterday, the committee has not used a 
meat ax on any particular item but has 
just used a shotgun, and has distributed 
those shotgun cuts to every project in 
the country. Let me say that no one is 
arguing that all of these projects are not 
worthy. The committee wishes it could 
have given the gentleman every dollar 
that was asked because we know of his 
very great interest in this project, but 
the committee felt there would be no 
serious stoppage or letup in the program 
by making this reduction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me thank the 
Chairman for this kindly comment. 
However, I believe the committee has 
made other reductions which also are, 
in my judgment, unwise, but I call at- 
tention to this one particular item in 
a class by itself, because I distinctly re- 
member that the law passed in 1940 set- 
ting up this fund laid down certain direc- 
tives for its use. According to the law 
of 1940 the power users in southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and in that vicinity who 
use power from Boulder Dam pay into 
this fund. This particular money does 
not come out of the American taxpayer’s 
pocket nor is it borrowed money. The 
law provides that $500,000 annually of 
these power revenues shall be deposited 
in the Treasury and appropriated for this 
special use. These moneys cannot be 
used for any other purpose except surveys 
and development of the Colorado River 
Basin, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I gladly yield to my 
colleague from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ithink the chairman 
of the committee and his subcommittee 
may be in error in reducing this amount 
because these are not Government funds, 


hairman, will 
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As the gentleman from Arizona has said, 
these funds have been deposited in a 
special account and they come from 
power revenues paid for mostly by the 
people of California by agreement with 
other States for the development of their 
States, and Congress has nothing to do 
with them except in the matter of trans- 
mittal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man for that statement, and it is correct 
to the best of my knowledge. It is exact- 
ly what I was trying to say myself. 

I want to point out that the develop- 
ment in the lower basin of the Colorado 
River under the All-American Canal in 
California and the Gila Canal in Arizona, 
both from the Imperial diversion dam, 
thousands and thousands of acres in 
Arizona and in California are awaiting 
these regular appropriations. On April 
i7 this House passed H. R. 2742, a meas- 
ure which will confer great benefits upon 
returning veterans of this World War 
if they seek homes upon these lands 
when open for settlement. These lands 
cannot be open for veteran choice until 
reclaimed by the Government. There- 
fore, in view of all these conditions, I feel 
that this reduction was a serious over- 
sight, and should be corrected before the 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Inas- 
much as this House has just refused to 
appropriate more than $125,000 for all 
of the other reclamation projects in the 
United States, the fact that the gentle- 
man is getting $400,000 is evidence that 
the gentleman is not discriminated 
against. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the funds of 
this particular appropriation are already 
paid in, and the money is in the Treas- 
ury. for that purpose, and, as the gentle- 
man from California |Mr. HinsHaw] 
says, it is the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to appropriate it according to 
the original law. There are certain 
other reductions which my time will not 
permit me to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I mcve 
to strike out the last word. I am very 
much disturbed to see that the million 
dollars for the building of a high-pow- 
ered line at the Shasta Dam has been 
eliminated from this bill. Why in the 
world you would expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build a project of this kind, 
and then deny to the people of San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento and the surround- 
ing area the use of this power at reason- 
able rates, I cannot understand. I am 
disturbed to find this language in the re- 
port: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill or 
heretofore appropriated, shall be used for any 
purpose in connection with the establish- 


ment of a steam plant or a transmission sys- 
tem, 


That means in the Central Valley. I 
call attention to the fact that the people 
of California were overcharged more 
than $53,000,000 for their electricity last 
year. Also, I call attention to the fact 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has a firm of high-powered engineers in 
Washington, called Leighton & Gamble, 
who are constantly hammering at Con- 
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gress to keep us from providing for dis- 
tributing this power to the people of 
California at reasonable rates. That firm 
should be thoroughly investigated, and 
will be if I have my way. 

The people in that area have neither 
coal, gas, nor oil. The nearest oil 
down in southern California. They must 
depend upon this power for their elec- 
tricity, now and for centuries to come. 

Mr. NORRELL. Is it not a fact that 
the Department of the Interior already 
has entered into a contract for all of this 
power? 

Mr. RANKIN. It has not entered into 
a definite permanent contract. 

I went up against this proposition in 
the Muscle Shoals fight, when we v 
struggling to create the T. V. A. I saw 
the private power interests buying powcr 
at Muscle Shoals power at 2 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour and selling it at a maximum of 
10 cents a kilowatt-hour. We are now 
buying it at 4.9 mills, and selling it at 
maximum of 3 cents. 

I am going to answer all this bunk on 
taxes, before we close this debate. I will 
show how much taxes they really pay. 

Let me show you something about 
these two dams, Keswick and Shasta. 
With the ultimate and presently planned 
installations they will have a capacity of 
450,000 kilowatt-hours. Of this installed 
capacity, 200,000 kilowatt-hours may be 
considered firm power. Do you know 
the difference between firm power and 
secondary power? Firm power is powcr 
supplied all the year around, and scc- 
ondary power is what comes from flood 
water power, and if you have much sec- 
ondary power, you have to have the help 
of the steam plant to firm it up. That is 
what we are asking for. This installation 
would produce anywhere from 1737,000.- 
0CO0 to 1,752,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy annually. That would be used 
as a yardstick for the people in northern 
and central California, including Sacia- 
mento and San Francisco, that would re- 
lieve them of millions of dollars in over- 
charges every year. With the addition 
of the Delta steam power plant, which 
was excluded in the appropriation report, 
150,000 kilowatt installations would be 
added, bringing the installed capacity 
up to 600,000 kilowatts and increasins 
in even greater proportion the firm pow- 
er capacity of the system to 451,000 kilo- 
watts, which would produce annua!! 
2,159,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy. 

Turn 2,159,000,000 kilowatts of firm 
power loose in California, give it to the 
people in that area at rates they can 
afford, and you will break the rates in 
California more than $50,000,000 a year. 

Again I call your attention to the fact 
that Keswick and Shasta, with installed 
capacity up to 451,000 kilowatts, would 
produce secondary power estimated at 
1,015,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 

Fortunately that secondary power 
comes in the summertime. It comes in 
that area from the melting snow and ice. 
In the Tennessee Valley it comes from 
the rain in the wintertime, when we 
need it for heating purposes. It comes 
in California at a time when they need 
it for irrigation purposes. “Almighty 


has mysterious ways his wonders to per- 
form.” This power would not be wasted, 
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but it would be used to irrigate the farms, 
the gardens, the truck patches, and the 
pastures in that particular area. The 
addition of this steam plant would so 
firm up this power that the secondary 
energy for the system would drop to 
940990,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 
his is one of the greatest developments 
ever proposed for the people of that sec- 
tion of California. Let us give them the 
full benefit of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

ntleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret tha 
the committee which has tkis bill in 
charee has failed to recommend to the 
House an appropriation sufficient to con- 
tinue the Central Valley program. 

The Central Valley project was inau- 

ated in 1933 through a referendum 
election. The State of California was 
unable to finance this great development, 
the cost of which has been estimated at 
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ne-third of a billion dollars. I was one 
ff a group of Representatives who took 

» initiative in advancing this project. 
We took the matter up with the late 
President Roosevelt, who gave it his 
wholehearted support. 

The Central Valley project embraces a 
vast empire equal to the combined area 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and one-half of New Jersey, and 
is traversed by two great navigable rivers 
flowing into the bay of San Francisco. 
One of the primary objects of.the project 
is to save over 1,000,090 acres of the most 
fertile land in the world from salt water 
erosion. Before the Federal Government 
undertook this project over 50,000 acres 
of land had already been destroyed. 

The importance of this great fertile 
valley is attested by the fact that it has 
been the bread basket of the Pacific war 
effort. Immediately adjacent to the 
rreat port of San Francisco, it has 
furnished huge quantities of fresh foods 
for our fighting forces in the Pacific and 
our tremendously increased civilian pop- 
ulation engaged on war production. 

It is essential that Congress continue 
the appropriation for this well-planned 
program, which was carefully studied 
over a long period of years. It is false 
economy to hastily curtail or discontinue 
a work so well started and which has 
proven its importance to the _ entire 
United States. It must be completed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest that if we are going 
to debate this matter, we might read the 
paragraph. It has not been read as yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Central Valley project, California, $4,500,- 
On 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
wonder if we could agree to a limitation 
of time for debate on this item. How 


many are interested in discussing this 
paragraph? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph close in 50 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the question has been raised from 
time to time during the debate on this 
matter as to whether or not there is a 
market for this power. Presently, there 
is a market for the power. 

Let me recall the over-all picture of the 
Central Valley project for the Members 
of the House. In the northern Sacra- 
mento Valley a great surplus of water 
flows. It cames from the snows in the 
mountains in the northern Sierras. This 
is impounded at Shasta Dam or will be 
impounded at other dams in that valley. 
It is contemplated that the water will 
be released down the Sacramento River 
to a point where it can be transported 
into the arid San Joaquin Valley and 
there be lifted by a series of pumps a to- 
tal of about 200 feet and distributed by 
gravity into that valley. It will require 
a lot of electric energy to lift that water 
200 fect. An integral part of the Central 
Valley project is a transmission line that 
would bring the electricity from the 
Shasta Dam and the northern dams into 
the central district, where the first call 
on that power would be the pumping sta- 
tions to raise the water to get it into the 
lower valley. If this is stricken from the 
bill and we are not allowed to get the 
money to plan that transmission line and 
the power plant to firm the power that 
is sO necessary, We are up against the 
other extreme of purchasing the neces- 
sary power from a privately owned mo- 
nopoly. When that is the desire of this 
Congress, I will retire from it. 

This is a question which is vital to 
California. It is vital to our future. It 
means employment. I have here a tele- 
eram from the secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Labor that reads 
as follows, asking that this money be 
restored: 


San Francisco, CaAuir., April 26, 1945. 
Hon. Greorce P. MILLER, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C.: 


Labor will appreciate your vote to restore 
following three items to Interior Department 
Appropriations bill which were deleted in the 

louse Appropriations Committee: Appro- 
priation for transmission line and stand-by 
plant for Shasta power development and 
Kings River investigation. P. G. & E. repre- 
sentative «1imed his organization could take 
care of items. Will not be substantiated by 
facts. With these three items out of bill 
expenditures out of public funds for Shasta 
Dam development will not result in power 
development for the greatest public benefit. 
C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary, California State 
Federation of Labor. 


I have one from the Buiiding and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Alameda 
County that reads, asking that the 
money be restored: 
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OAKLAND, CaAuir., April 25, 1945. 
Hon. GrEorcE P. MILLER, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge restoration three items struck 
from Interior Department appropriations 
bill: Appropriations for transmission lines 
and stand by plant for Shasta power devel- 
opment and Kings River investigation ap- 
propriation These items absolutely neces- 
sary to insure that public expenditures in 
California result in maximum public benefits. 

ALABAMA COUNTY BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
J. C. REYNOLDS. 


I have a telegram from the C. I. O. 
Council of California asking that the 
money be restored: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
GEORGE P. MILER, 
House of Representatives: 

We are informed Department of Interior 
appropriations bill due on House floor today. 
Strongly urge you act to restore appropria- 
tion for Central Valley project now left out 
of bill. 

MERVYN RATHEORNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
California C. I. O. Council. 


I also have one from the Technical 
Engineers Union, a union to which I have 
the privilege of belonging, asking that 
this money be restored because the whole 
development of this country is depend- 
ent upon the hinterland and the surplus 
power which comes from Shasta Dam 
will be the yardstick, just as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi told you, which 
will beat down the monopolistic private 
rates until the rates in central California 
for electricity are comparable with those 
in other economic areas along the Pacific 
coast: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Apri! 25, 1945, 
Congressman GEORGE MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge restoration three items stricken 
from Interior Department appropriation 
bill—appropriations for transmission line and 
standby plant for Shasta power development 
and Kings River investigation appropriation. 
These items absolutely necessary to insure 
that Federal expenditures in California re- 
sult in maximum public benefit. If House 
fails to restore these items, Senate should 

TECHNICAL ENGINEERS UNION, LOCAL 89. 

The committee, by its action, has taken 
out the money for planning these two 
integral indispensable parts of this sys- 
tem, and then if the people in the arid 
San Joaquin Valley who need supple- 
mental water, who pleaded with this 
Congress that their land was going back 
to desert and that. supplemental water 
was necessary to save it. Do you think 
they want to pay the additional rate for 
power to pump subsurface water to irri- 
gate their farms? I do not think the 
people in the lower San Joaquin Valley 
desire to pay more than a just rate for 
their power. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Mrtter] on his fine 
statement. May I say to the Members 


I am very 
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of the House who do not know the gen- 
tleman, that he was a member of the 
State Legislature of California for many 
years. He helped in the enabling legis- 
lation which made possible this great 
Central Valley development through- 
out. He knows the subject about which 
he is speaking. I want to compliment 
him on his fight for many years for pub- 
lic power in the State of California and 
his continuing fight here in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
stated a moment ago that in 1944 the 
people of California were overcharged 
$53.915,000 for their electricity. That is, 
according to the T. V. A. rate. But ac- 
cording to the Ontario rate, they were 
overcharged $73,415,000. Now our op- 
ponents come back and say that the On- 
tario system pays no taxes. I turned, 
therefore, and looked up the taxes the 
private power companies are paying in 
California. In 1986, the public power 
systems in California paid 15.3 percent 
of their gross income in taxes or in lieu 
of taxes, while the private power com- 
panies paid only 13.6 percent of their 
gross incomes in taxes. But the private 
power companies that year, and I am 
sure they paid as much taxes in 1936 as 
they pay now, in 1936 they paid only 
$16,821,488 in taxes, income tax and all, 
which, taken from this $73,415,000, would 
still leave far more than the $53,000,000 
overcharge according to the T. V. A. 
rates. 

Mr. MILLER of California. And all 
comes out of the pockets of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN |. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out in any way expressing an opinion as 
to the merits of the various requests for 
increased appropriations which have 
been or will be made while this bill is 
under consideration, may I be permitted 
to call attention to the over-all picture? 
Earlier in the week it was my privilege to 
listen to a Member of the other body 
who is not a Republican, but who ex- 
pressed grave concern over our present 
situation and who gave it as his candid 
and sincere opinion that if we continue 
to increase the appropriations, follow 
our present course, this country will 
meet disaster. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN or Ohio. I believe the 
gentleman was here a day or so ago and 
he perhaps heard the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. CANNON] make the statement that 
at the present time the United States 
Trsasury is broke or that the United 
States Treasury is bankrupt, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We all know that to 
be true though we do not act as though 
we intended to take effective measures to 
prevent a situation which will bring a 
disestrous depression. The gentleman 
who was speaking the other night said 


Mr. Chairman, 
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that before we were through our debt 
would be so great our interest charge 
alone would be over $6,000,000,000 a year. 
If I understood him correctly, he said the 
interest charge which we would be re- 
quired to meet was twice—perhaps I am 
in error there—would be twice the 
amount of the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government in 1933. 

Let me repeat, I am not saying any- 
thing about the merits or demerits of 
these various propositions to increase 
appropriations, but inasmuch as Mem- 
bers on both sides, who are acquainted 
with the facts, predict that we will have 
ruinous inflation or repudiation if we 
continue to make appropriations at the 
rate we are making them, why is it that 
every time an appropriation bill is 
brought up so many Members who have 
been asked by constituents to vote for an 
increase get up here and start logroll- 
ing which will boost the amount of the 
Federal debt to such an extent that it 
will be almost impossible for us to meet 
the interest charge, to say nothing of 
the running expenses of the Government 
after the war is over? 

It seems to me to be about the peak in 
selfishness for us to vote additional sums 
for present use when every one of us is 
fully aware of the fact that we are not 
going to repay that money; that we are 
not going to provide the money by tax- 
ation or to repay it if it is borrowed. 
We are just passing along to those who 
return from this war and to future gen- 
erations the burden of carrying the debt 
and of liquidating it, if it is ever to be 
liquidated, which we have made here, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would it not be 
better economy to complete those proj- 
ects now in process? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I know all about 
that story. We start something. We 
drive in a wedge by starting something 
the total cost of which we do not know, 
and we split wide open the whole fabric 
of our Government and our future 
with the plea that we should carry them 
on. I say we are selfish and cowardly 
when we vote money which we know we 
cannot repay, just pass the debt along 
to returning servicemen. I wish some 
of these delegations which come to 
Washington asking for more money 
would make an effort to tell us where we 
can get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I. 


ask unanimous consent to insert my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
ask the privilege of revising and extend- 
ing my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee reduces the Budget estimate 
for appropriations for the Central Valley 
project by $1,000,000. The committee, in 
reporting the bill, on page 18 of its report 
specifically disapproves items of $115,- 
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300 for planning the Delta steam-powery 
plant and $100,000 for planning trans. 
mission lines and switch yards which are 
essential features of this project in which 
the Federal Government has already jn. 
vested more than $150,000,000. This in- 
vestment includes more than $89,000 009 
in Shasta Dam and power plant which js 
the key structure of this undertakings 
The power plant is now operating with 
150,000 kilowatts of installed hydro 
capacity. When completed, the Shasta 
plant will have 375,000 kilowatts while 
the Keswick Dam plant nearby will bring 
the total installed capacity to 450009 
kilowatts. However, the two plants. 
even when coordinated in operations, can 
have but 200,000 kilowatts of firm 
capacity due to the vagaries of the flow 
of the Sacramento River. Consequently, 
the annual firm output of electric energy 
from the two plants will be only 737,000.- 
000 kilowatt-hours, while the secondary 
output will be 1,015,606,000 kilowatt- 
hours. By constructing the steam plant, 
plans for which have been recommended 
by the War Production Board, 150.009 
kilowatts of capacity would be added to 
the Central Valley power installations. 

Everyone knows how much more yvalu- 
able firm power output available 12 
months of the year is than secondary 
power available only when the flow of 
the stream permits the generators to be 
producing. The fact that the firm 
power output would be increased three- 
fold through the installation of the 
steam plant is sufficient justification, ir 
seems to me, for the completion of plans 
so that the facility can be constructed 
when post-war conditions permit. 

The transmission line is essential to 
round out the facilities for irrigation 
pumping in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The water users of that area should have 
the advantage of low-cost Government 
power for this purpose. 

The entire State of California is deeply 
concerned with the problem of construct- 
ing the Central Valley project, as it was 
endorsed by the people of the State at 
the polls in 1933. It behooves the Con- 
gress to uphold the will of the people of 
California by providing the funds that 
are necessary to complete the plans for 
the steam plant and the transmission 
lines of the Central Valley project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen 
from California [Mr. Doy1LeE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the <'s- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, in 
stating substantially that the country 
was going to rack and ruin, or, into 
bankruptcy and insolvency financially, 
as he almost always does so state in his 
remarks on the floor of this Hous: 
throws mental fear, unnecessarily I be- 
lieve, into the minds of the great Ameri- 
can people. I anticipate the gentleman 
does not have any such intention, bu! 
nevertheless such statements cannot help 
but result in having such effect on tiie 
minds and spirits of the American peo- 
ple in these times of global war. 

I do not criticize the subcommittee 0! 
our hardworking Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but as a representative in this 
great legislative body from the State o! 
California, I say to the gentleman from 
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Michigan, he has charged us with being 
se'fish. But we Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia—17 out of 23 who yesterday and 
today urge our position before this 
House—are not knowingly being selfish. 
Instead, sirs, we are trying to preserve for 
California and the Nation that natural 
heritage of water, and the result of har- 
nessing that water, which the Creator 
placed in the State of California for the 
benefit of its people. We are trying to 





preserve the essence and fundamentals 
of the development of the Central Valley 
River project. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. Let me finish, please. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you made ref- 
erence to me. 

Mr. DOYLE. Very well. I will yield for 
a cuestion. 5 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you think the 
present generation is either going to pay 
the interest or liquidate this debt? Are 
we not going to pass it along to coming 
generations? 

Mr. DOYLE. That is all right. This is 
a natural heritage which future genera- 
tions want us to protect for them. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Covered by debt? 

Mr. DOYLE. Yes; covered with debt. 
They expect us to preserve it for them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
eentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. One million dollars 
more added to the debt of this great 
Republic to give cheap power to the peo- 
ple of the city of Sacramento, the capi- 
tal of California, certainly would not any 
more bust the Government than what we 
have spent already on Sault Ste. Marie 
in Michigan. 

Mr. DOYLE. On yesterday in answer 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JoHNSoN], 
the chairman of this committee, when 
he asked why the subcommittee elimi- 
nated two items of $115,300 and $100,000 
for the purpose of preparing plans for 
transmission lines or for preparing plans 
for steam power plants. It would seem 
to me, gentlemen, that with the record 
ff this great project, for over 10 years 
or more in the history of Congress, al- 
ways having carried with it a record of 
the intention to have transmission lines 
and a power plant in the project, that 
the answer of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, that there was 
no evidence presented showing any need 
of such transmission lines or power plant, 

s not an answer to the question upon 
which we should be asked to determine 
our vote. Transmission lines and power 
plants are a part and parcel of such a 
great water development and power de- 
velopment project as we are discussing, 
and has been before Congress for several 
years. I am informed the maps, charts, 
and specifications have carried these 
items in a preliminary way. 

Here again, gentlemen, is a case where 
there is not sufficient time ailowed for 
Members to be fully informed of what 
a subcommittee is proposing to report 
to the House for debate. Again, I do 
not criticize the subcommittee or the 
Appropriations Committee for this con- 
dition—it is, in my judgment, the result 
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of inadequate procedure which we are 
following in our processes of debate and 
decision. The other day I suggested to 
the Congressional Reorganization Com- 
mittee that bills like this not be debated 
or voted upon until Members had had 
such bill and report delivered to them 
at least 24 hours before such debate could 
be called. 

When this Congress authorized con- 
struction of the great Central Valley 
project in California, it intended that 
the public resources should be harnessed 
for the public good. The report states 
frankly that transmission lines should 
not be built by the Government, but that 
all the power generated at the great 
Shasta Dam should be turned over to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at the 
Shasta substation. Such a_ proposal 
would go far to deprive the people of 
California of their heritage. For the 
pecple of the United States it would be 
both bad government and bad business. 
It would mean the surrender of hard- 
won gains in the long battle of the public 
interest, gains that have been won only 
against the endless and bitter opposition 
of the great monopolies. 

The Central Valley project was de- 
signed to promote the national welfare 
by developing and making life better in a 
large section of the State of California. 
The people of California, in particular, 
have a natural interest in its being oper- 
ated with a sense of continuing responsi- 
bility to the people themselves. The 
widespread use of cheap power is a 
fundamental purpose of the project. If 
the language of the subcommittee report 
were followed, the most honest and re- 
sponsible official in the worle would have 
to say to the people of California that 
he could not do for them the job they 
wanted him to do. He would have to 
turn all the power over to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and it would be that 
company, which is not answerable to the 
people, which would have the last word. 

Last fall in another body, an effort was 
made to require the sale of energy at 
the bus bar at all Federal projects. That 
effort, the so-called Bailey amendment, 
did not succeed. Instead, a _ time- 
honored policy was adhered to—a policy 
of having the Government promote the 
widest possible use of electric energy. 
This policy, as has been said, is both good 
government and good business. It is 
good government because it lowers the 
cost of farming and of running a home 
and of manufacturing—it raises the 
standard of living. It is good business 
because it reserves to the Government 
the terms upon which its power may be 
sold, and, with preference to public and 
nonprofit organizations, it means the 
sale of more power and a quicker return 
to the Treasury. Conversely, it is bad 
government and bad business to build a 
great dam and then turn over the entire 
product to a single customer without re- 
serving even the right to build lines for 
transmission to countless other custom- 
ers. 

Finally, monopolization. This is no 
new fight in California. Thirty-two 
years ago Congress passed the Raker Act. 
The people were aware then of the po- 
tential strangle-hold of a single great 
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utility company over the people of north- 
ern California. Into the Raker Act was 
written a prohibition against the sale of 
power, generated in a United States na- 
tional park, to any private corporation 
for resale to the public. In other statutes 
passed since then, Congress has repeat- 
edly stated that Government power proj- 
ects must be so administered as to pre- 
vent monopolization of the power by 
limited groups. And yet, if we do not 
provide a transmission system for Cen- 
tral Valley power, this power at Shasta 
that belongs to the people will be turned 
over to a single company, vastly increas- 
ing the might of an already great 
monopoly. 

I am confident that Congress will in- 
sist now and in the coming years that 
the Central Valley project will be de- 
veloped and carried out in accordance 
with its fundamental purpose—to bet- 
ter the condition and enlarge the life of 
the people of the valley and of the State 
and of the Nation: 

he CHAIRMAN. The 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to discuss briefly some 
of the matters mentioned by my col- 
jeague, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. DoyteE]. I am very sorry that the 
committee eliminated from the request 
of the Department of the Interior two 
small items, one for $100,000 and one for 
$115,000 for the purpose of studying the 
need and preparing plans for a transmis- 
sion system and for a steam plant, for 
the Central Valley project in California. 

It is well to remember here that up to 
the present time we have invested in this 
project $154,000,000. The estimated cost 
of the project is $360,000,000. Lest you 
get panicky over these large sums I want 
to point out to you that the plan—and 
I am sure it will be carried out—is to 
reimburse the United States for all of 
the money that they have invested in the 
project that is properly allocable to power 
and to irrigation; in other words, in 40 
years the Nation will get back dollar for 
dollar all of the money that goes to 
irrigation and dollar for dollar, plus in- 
terest at 3 percent, all that is spent for 
hydroelectric development. 

What do we have? Wehave the elimi- 
nation of a very nominal item for the 
study of the expenditure of a possible 
$74,000,000 for transmission lines and for 
a steam plant. Frankly I do not know 
whether that vast sum of money is neces- 
sary or justified to be appropriated at 
this time for that purpose, but I cer- 
tainly feel in view of our past investment 
of $154,000,000 on this property that it 
is essential to study the matter to see 
whether or not we can or should spend 
this sum of money or a part thereof for 
this purpose. 

The Reclamation Bureau is now selling 
the power to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. TheP.G. &E. is the utility in north- 
ern California and it dominates the field 
completely, and unless we study out the 
necessity and the cost of the transmis- 
sion lines and the necessity for the steam 
plant we will be the victims of having 
to go to the very persons we are com- 
peting with for the power markets in 
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northern California. The very purpose 
of this project is to bring down the power 
rates in northern California, and that is 
exactly what it will do. 

Naturally the P. G. & E. would like 
tc be the distributor of the electricity de- 
veloped at Shasta Dam. But such a 
tremendous output should be operated 
as an independent integrated project. 
We should not be at the mercy of our 
only competitor. The fact that the 
P. G., & E. is the distributor for several 
irrigation districts is no enswer to our 
suggestion. They are small projects, 
compared to the great Central Valley 
project, and these irrigation districts 
could not operate and develop a great 
distributing system successfully if they 
wanted to. 

The very future of California is de- 
pendent upon cheap power. By develop- 
ing this public electricity we will furnish 
competition that will have the effect of 
lowering power rates to all consumers. 

Agriculture needs cheap electricity. 
Thousands upon thousands of ranchers 
in my ustrict pump water from rivers 
or from underground channeis to water 
their crops. Cheaper power rates will 
Cirectly benefit them and the eastern 
consumers who eat our fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts. Industry needs and wants 
cheap power. One of the first things a 
new investor in industry asks is, How 
are your power rates? Cheap power will 
atiract them. 

The develpoment of industry in north- 
ern California is barely started, consid- 
ering available resources. Our moun- 
tains are full of iron ore and other met- 
als, all of commercial value. The Sier- 
ras have vast untouched forests that will 
be reduced to lumber and made into va- 
rious wood products. Our resources in 
stone and clay have already started small 
industries which will grow into larger 
ones. All these need and want cheap 
power. The development of the power 
resources of Shasta Dam will bring this 
cheap electricity. 

Therefore, I am sincerely sorry that 
the committee would not find it expe- 
dient to grant the nominal sum of $215,- 
C00 for the studies mentioned. I do hope 
that this does not mean that the com- 
mittee will not give consideration to fu- 
ture requests for appropriations for the 
items mentioned. They will be made 
and certainly we must protect this vast 
development, so important to California 
and the Nation, by doing whatever is 
necessary to get the fullest use out of the 
electricity generated. We all know that 
transmission lines and stand-by plants 
are necessary for that purpose. Also, 
we do know that we cannot place our 
investment in the hands of our competi- 
tor and expect to get the best resuits 
from our investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the remarks made a few 
moments ago by our colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman! in which he 
spoke about the danger of ruinous infla- 
tion. In view of that, I shall look for- 
ward to his help in getting the price 
contrel bill renewed, when that bill 
comes up in the next few weeks. 
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I have asked for this time in order to 
comment on the remark made by our 
colleague from Ohio | Mr. JongEs] on page 
3901 of the Recorp of yesterday: 

But I am indeed surprised to have the 
Secretary of the Interior make this statement 
against this private utility and yet stand 
in the way of the Government making recov- 
ery from this same private utility. 


The reference was to the contract on 
the Hetch Hetchy project. It seems to 
me it is only fair that we discuss this 
other matter briefly, as long as it has 
been referred to. 

During the debate yesterday the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio brought 
up the matter of an illegal arrangement 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. en- 
tered into with the city of San Francisco 
by which it gained control for its own 
profit of the power from the Hetch 
Hetchy project built at public expense. 
I think that the history of his arrange- 
ment of this giant power company that 
is injecting itself into the entire Central 
Valley power picture should be made 
clear for the Members of this body. 

Under the terms of the Raker Act, 
passed in 1913 by the Congress of the 
United States, the city of San Francisco 
was granted the right to use certain 
lands in the Yosemite National Park for 
the purpose of building a water and pow- 
er development for the people of San 
Francisco. In that grant the Congress 
specifically required that none of the 
water and nonesof the power made avail- 
able by reason of its grant should ever 
be sold to a private company or indi- 
vidual for resale. In other words, Con- 
gress back in 1913 made it clear that 
public property should be used for public 
purposes and not for private profit. 

The city of San Francisco proposed to 
build not only a power plant at Hetch 
Hetchy, but transmission lines to the 
city of San Francisco so that it might 
distribute its own power to its own citi- 
zens. That transmission line was never 
completed. It was stopped at the New- 
ark substation of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. many miles from the people who 
owned the power and wanted it for their 
own use. Instead of public distribution, 
a contract was entered into between the 
city of San Francisco and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. under which that com- 
pany took the power of the city and sold 
it over its own system. That illegal ar- 
rangement, defying the laws of this Con- 
gress, was objected to by successive Scc- 
retaries of the Interior, including the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Cali- 
fornia. When the present Secretary of 
the Interior examined this arrangement 
and saw that it was illegal, true to the 
trust imposed in him by the act, he made 
a finding and asked that the Department 
of Justice bring suit against the city of 
San Francisco for its illegal alliance with 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. That suit 
was carried through the courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where an 8-to-1 decision written by the 
Honorable Hugo Black upheld the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and directed that the 
power from Hetch Hetchy should be sold 
in accordance with the direction of this 
Congress, namely, directly to the people 
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of California, who had built the Hetch 
Hetchy project. 

I am aware that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in this case has not yet 
been carried out. It has not been car. 
ried out because funds and critical mate- 
rials have not been available to finish 
the transmission system that was to have 
carried this power to the people of Calj- 
fornia. Because Hetch Hetchy powey 
was needed for war purposes, it has been 
impossible for the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or for the courts to demand that the 
Hetch Hetchy power plant be shut down. 
In this war, an illegally operated power 
plant is better than no power plant at all. 
However, the efforts of the Secretary of 
the Interior, of Members of the House 
from California, and of other public offi- 
cials in trying to work out a sound and 
legal basis for the handling of Hetch 
Hetchy power show that these officials 
are motivated by the highest concern for 
the war, for the people of San Francisco, 
and for justice and fair play. 

Now comes my honorable colleague 
from Ohio and yesterday he said, and I 
quote him, “I think the private utility is 
in the wrong.” And he went on to tell 
another of my colleagues from California 
“IT want the record to be clear that when 
a power company is in the wrong, I am 
going to condemn it.” 

What form of condemnation does the 
gentleman advocate? Does he advocate 
condemning the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. to taking the people’s power at 
Shasta on its own terms? Does he con- 
demn the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
selling that Shasta power back to the 
people of California on its own terms? 
Does he condemn the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to a monopoly of all private and 
public power plants in northern Califor- 
nia? Js it his idea that this punishment 

ts the crime? 

It would appear from the committee 
report that the idea of punishment for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s crime 
in the Hetch Hetchy matter is to turn 
over to that same company the people's 
power at Shasta. In the report of his 
committee, which the gentleman de- 
fends, it is stated that— 

It is the intention of the committee that 
none of the funds appropriated in the bill, 
or heretofore appropriated, shall be used fo: 
any purpose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmissi 
system. * * * It is unnecessary for t! 
Government to appropriate funds to con- 
struct either a steam plant * * * ol 
transmission system. 


In other words, the committee will 
duplicate the very condition in the Cen- 
tral Valley that led to the illegal arrange- 
ment at Hetch Hetchy, where no trans- 
mission lines were provided. 

Apparently, the gentleman’s cure fo! 
P. G. & E.’s illegal Hetch Hetchy power 
grab is to turn over an even greatel 
power project at Shasta Dam for ths 
sole and exclusive use of this great 
monopoly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California that the Hetch 
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Hetchy power is being sold in violation 
of the Raker Act; but in the present 
instance the city of Sacramento has pro- 
vided for a public distribution system. 

It is within 100 miles of Shasta Dam. 
There is no reason on earth why this 
transmission line to Sacramento should 
xot be provided now. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman is 
eorrect. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think if the facts 
urrounding the P. G. & E. Co. and San 
Francisco electric power transactions 

re fully made known—and I wish they 
would be fully made known by the gen- 
tleman from California, who knows a 

eat deal about it—the Secretary of 

» Interior, instead of being criticized 
for his part in it during the war period, 

uld be commended. The Secretary 
lenient about the time of Pear] Har- 

r, which was probably wise, due to the 

* situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

ntleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GAvIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
this discussion on utilities and power. I 

nder if any of you gentleman have 

n any thought to what we are going 
to do with the hundreds of thousands of 
miners who are digging coal, thereby 
making their livelihood raising their 
families and paying taxes into the Gov- 
ernment to keep this great American 
tem working? 

In my State, I might say, coal is one 
of our basic industries on which thous- 

ds of our Pennsylvania miners are de- 
pendent; thousands of miners of coal are 
effected; whole communities in the west- 
ern part of my State may be wiped out 

’ power programs; in other words, on 
i. T. V. A. job of $700,000,000, Pennsy!- 
vania pays 10 percent of the Federal tax 
to make that project possible; we are 
furnishing the money to sharpen the 
or that is cutting the heart out of the 
sic industry of our State, and that is 
il. What are you going to do with 
ese coal miners when the war is over? 
{ would rather see these men digging 

al and producing a pay roll to raise 
their families than I would to see the 
water going over the T. V. A. ‘Let us say 

word about coal in comparison. 

Last year, for electric utilities, rail- 

ds, home, factory, and farm, the coal 
incustry produced over 600,000,000 tons; 
more coal than has ever been mined in 
any year in any country in history. 

Electric utilities are the fifth largest 
consumers of coal, using in excess of 
76,000,600 tons annually. More electric- 

yY 1s generated from coal than from all 
other sources combined. 

Electricity generated from coal costs 
even less to produce by a wide margin 
than electricity generated from free wa- 
er power. And modern coal-burning 
team plants are the most efficient power- 
generating plants. 

Experts estimate that without the elec- 


ty 


‘ric power generated from coal, more 
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than 700,000,000 additional workers 
would be required for America’s annual 
industrial production. 

I am surprised that the Members of 
this House from the coal-producing 
States of the Union have not risen in 
defense of the American coal miner who 
is making an outstanding contribution 
at this time to our war effort. Certainly 
we have to give consideration to these 
men in the post-war plans. But no, be- 
cause the Budget Committee cuts off a 
hundred thousand dollars here and a 
hundred thousand dollars there on 
power projects, indignation is aroused 
and the Members object to their pro- 
posals, even though millions and mil- 
lions are being granted for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric projects in the 
several States. I am interested in my 
State, Pennsylvania. I am interested in 
Pennsylvania. I am interested in its 
basic industry. A State with over a mil- 
lion two hundred thousand in armed 
forces, producing 30 percent of all war 
materials. I am interested in the indus- 
tries and mines that employ my people, 
and therefore I rise to just say a word 
for the Pennsylvania miner who is pro- 
ducing the coal that is helping this all- 
out effort to win this war. I think that 
some of the Members from the coal- 
producing States should also be con- 
cerned. We all are interested in the de- 
velopment of our great natural re- 
sources, land reclamation, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, and rivers and har- 
bors, and I think we are making splendid 
progress. Let us give coal a chance. I 
want to compliment the Budget Commit- 
tee for the careful manner in which they 
have gone into all of these projects. I 
think th- gentlemen where these projects 
are located are doing very nicely for their 
States, and therefore should give some 
consideration to the coal industry and 
the thousands of coal miners who are de- 
pendent upon this industry for their very 
livelihood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of compassion 
to the eloquent speech of my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania—and 
when I say “my distinguished friend,” I 
mean my friend. I have no objection to 
his standing up for the people of his own 
state or his own country. I admire him 
for it. He also stands up for his country, 
and I admire him for that. 

But let me call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to two or three errors in his remarks. 

In the first place, developing water 
power in California would have no effect 
whatever on the price of coal in Penn- 
sylvania, or the amount of it used, be- 
cause you cannot transmit hydroelectric 
power successfully more than 350 or 400 
miles; and Iam sure that little or no coal 
is shipped from Pennsyivania to Cali- 
fornia. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
seen the light. He says that electricity 
can be generated as cheaply with coal in 
Pennsylvania as it can with water power 
by the T. V. A. I am glad to hear his 
speech. I hope he preaches it from every 
schoolhouse and every hilltop in Penn- 
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Sylvania. If they could wring the hands 
of the Power Trust loose from the necks 
of the people of Pennsylvania, they could 
take Pennsylvania coal and generate 
power and distribute it at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates. If they could get their 
power at the rates we are now getting it 
at in the Tennessee Valley, just think 
what it would mean to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co. has a tax bill of 4.58 per 
kilowatt-hour, and the Government is 
Selling power at 4, whereas the Oklahoma 
company has to sell it at 8.58 to break 
even, how are you going to meet that 
Situation? 

Mr. RANKIN. My answer is that no 
such conditicn prevails. 

Last year, 1944, the people of Penn- 
sylvania used 18,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. They paid $277,- 
000.000 for it. They would have paid 
$173 600,000 under the T. V. A. rates. 
According to the T. V. A. rates, which 
the gentleman says they can match with 
power generated witn coal in Pennsyl- 
vania they paid an overcharge of $104,- 
000.000 for their electricity in Pennsyl- 
vania last year. According to the Ta- 
coma, Wash., rates they paid overcharges 
amounting to $147,0600,000, and accord- 
inx to the Ontario rates the people of 
Pennsylvania paid overcharges for their 
electricity last year amounting to $123,- 
000,000. 

I agree that if you will use that coal, 
generate your power where that coal is 
produced, and distribute it at rates based 
upon the cost of generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution—you can produce 
power and distribute it at approximately 
the T. V. A. rates. When you do that, 
you will save the people of Pennsylvania 
all the way from $104,000,000 a year to 
$123,000.900 a year. 

Oh, I know the gentleman talks about 
taxes. 

Mr. GAVIN. No; I am not talking 
about taxes, I am talking about jobs for 
coal miners. I am asking the gentle- 
man what to do with the coal miners. 

Mr. RANKIN. You will give the ccal 
miners more jobs if you will stop the 
power interests from robbing the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania. They will use more 
power, and it will take more coal to pro- 
duce it. 

Against this overcharge of $123,000,- 
600, I know they will say that the On- 
tario system pays no taxes. hat is cor- 
rect. Let us see what taxes the power 
interests in Pennsylvania paid. I have 
the record before me. In 1936 they paid 
$22,760,000, and they pay no more taxes 
now than they paid then. That amount, 
taken from the $123,000,000 of over- 
charges, according to the Ontario rates, 
a system that pays no taxes, would still 
leave the people of Pennsylvania over- 
charged $101,000,0C0 a year for their elec- 
tric lights and power. 

Let us give the power consumers of 
America justice in electric light and 
power rates from Maine to Mexico and 
from Pennsylvania to California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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The Chair recotnizes the gentleman 
from California |Mr. Ernrorr]. 

Mr. ELLICTT. My. Chairman, I want 
to read from Public Law 392 in regard 
to the Central Valley water project: 

And provided, furtrer, That the said dam 
and reservoirs shall ke used, first, for river 
regulation, improvement of navigation, ard 
flood control; second, for ‘rrigation and do- 
mestic uses; and, third, for power 


Mr. Chairman, what has heppened 
since 193", in the area to be served in the 
San Joaquin Valley with a supplemental 
supply of water? Not even the survey 
has been completed for the canal that 
will bring the weter. All of the money 
has been spent on power. The same 
group today which is crying for more 
power, and some cf you Members re- 
member the statements I made right in 
the well of this House in 1928 and 1929 
when the same Secretary of the Interior 
was eskineg for the creation of the Kng’s 
Canycn National Park, after the Federal 
Power Commission testified we had a 
second Boulder Dam in that area. We 
locked up at that time a second Boulder 
Dem. I stocd right in the very well of 
this House, not befcre a microphone, but 
most of you heard what I had to say, 
the day would be coming when the same 
group would be screaming and yelling 
for production of power. Many of ycu 
men who are on the floor today heard 
me at that time plead with ycu not to 
lock up a second Boulder Dam. But that 
is what we did. Futhermore, pressure 
was put on men from the departments 
who came before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands not to testify any further be- 
fore the committee. 

I want to commend the Committee on 
Appropriations dealing with our Central 
Valley water project. These gentlemen 
have been in the area. They know what 
has not been done. Time and again they 
earmark funds for irrigation. What has 
happened? Nothing. Over a year ago 
I hed clearance from every department 
to go ahead and construct the canal from 
Friant Dam south, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, the great area to be served by this 
project. For scme unknown reason, it 
was not started. No; it was not the man- 
power, it was not the material, because 
we had the approval of all of those, 
gentlemen. The committee who ear- 
marked the funds to do the jcb has been 
criticized yesterday and today. I say to 
you it is a shame to criticize a group of 
gentlemen such as are on this Appro- 
priation Subcommittee when I think thcy 
know more about it than any other indi- 
viduals in the House, on the Committee 
on Appropriations, or any other com- 
mittee. 

The Central Valley project is primarily 
an irrigation project. In the authoriza- 
tion of the project the Congress declared 
that the generation and sale of electric 
energy was to be for the purpose of aid- 
ing the repayment of the project costs. 

If it becomes necessary at any time 
for the construction of additional power 
facilities in order to provide for more 
adequate revenues, there is ample au- 
thority for Congress to do so. 

Secretary Ickes is now selling the 
power from the project to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. They now serve better 
than 95 percent of the area that is within 
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reach of the project power. If the In- 
terior Department contracts with some 
municipality or district for power, the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is bound to 
deliver the power over their existing sys- 
tem under the contract. 

One of my colleagues, former chair- 
man of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion which fixes the utility rates in my 
State, yesterday was complaining about 
the rates charged by the power com- 
pany. He was responsible for 4 years for 
the power rates in California, and if they 
were not reasonable, he could and should 
have made an efiort to have them re- 
duced. 

My other colleagues who protested the 
action of the committee could be better 
employed in helping the farmers cf the 
valley get the irrigation features of this 
great project constructed. 

The pecple of the valley are not suf- 
fering for power, but they are faced with 
a critical and terrible possibility of ruin 
from a shortage of irrigation water. The 
people of the valley who will pay the bill 
for this project and whose need for 
water has justified its construction, are 
grateful, as I am, for the support and 
helpfulness and understanding which 
this Appropriations Committce has given 
to the project. They have always seen 
that adequate funds were available for 
construction. The delay in the building 
of the vital project irrigation features 
is not their fault, they have helped in 
every way they could, even to the ear- 
marking of the funds. The fault for 
lack of enterprise and construction work 
lies squarely in the lap of Secretary Ickes 
and the power-crazy Brain Trust run- 
ning his Department. 

This committee has been more than 
fair to our project. They have per- 
sonally visited the project and gone over 
its every unit. This is more than a lot 
of my California colleagues have done, 
whose districts do not come near the 
service area of the project, and who 
would have to carry water and power 
in a bucket to their districts if they were 
ever to get any from the project. 

Their professed eagerness to be of help 
to the project could be better employed 
in urging the construction of the Friant- 
Kern Canal and the other project irriga- 
tion works. While they are eager to cry 
for funds to increase the project costs 
$100,000,000 or more unnecessarily, they 
have yet to raise their voices to ask for 
a dollar for the irrigation water that wil! 
save the farmers of the Central Valley. 

Now here is a matter that is being over- 
looked in this debate and that is that the 
tremendous estimated increase in the 
cost of the project, which is raised year 
after year by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
is in no way being balanced by a corre- 
sponding increase in the supply of water 
and power that will be made available 
from the project. With the emphasis of 
the Interior Depariment being placed 
more and more on building costly, and 
at the present time unnecessary addi- 
tional power features, while at the same 
time they openly announce their inten- 
tion to cut the wholesale cost of the 
power to about half its present market 
value, the fear comes to the irrigation 
farmers that the increased costs will be 
charged up to the water users just like 
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the Interior Department is trying to do 
to the people of the Salt River project 
in Arizona. 

Let us get down to earth and build the 
project irrigation features that were the 
incentive and justification for the proj- 
ect, then if we need more or additional] 
power facilities we can come back and 
justify them on their merits, and I] am 
sure that this always fair-minded Ap. 
propriations Committee and the Con- 
gress will give us the consideration and 
assistance that can be proven necessary 
to meet our needs and those of the 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reeoe- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN |. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, as aq 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior, I, of course, am quite amused to 
hear some of the statements made by 
Members today and yesterday about how 
bad the committee has treated Califcrnia 
when the facts are that California cer- 
tainty has been treated most royally by 
this committee this year and for the past 
15 or 20 years. In fact, they have been 
treated hotter than any other State in 
the Urion. Instead of condemning the 
committee for the actions which we have 
taken, they should be down here on the 
floor of the House thanking us and say- 
ing, “We will be forever grateful.” But 
instead they get up and condemn us. I 
say you should be ashamed of yourselves. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, vill 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. As a matter of fact, 
there has becn a carry-over practically 
every year? 

Mr. JENSEN. There is 
carry-over. 

Mr. NORRELL. Theat has not been 
spent? 

Mr. JENCEN. Not only that, but last 
year in committee we discovered $1,700.,- 
000, as I remember the amount, of un- 
expended balances, and we had a terrible 
time making the Department admit there 
was any such carry-over, and we finally 
brought their bookkeeper up before our 
committee and made him admit it, and 
their faces were red. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield for one observation? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. There has been a 
carry-over in the Central Valley Author- 
ity from a minimum of $5,000,000 up to 
a maximum of $20,000,000 every year 
since the Government took it over. 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely. 

Now, when you talk about Boulder Dam 
and private utilities getting the advan- 
tage, the fact is that the basic law fo) 
Boulder Dam provides that public bodies 
and municipalities shall have first prior- 
ity for that power. They have had that 
priority and they have built transmission 
lines into Boulder Dam with their own 
money, and you can do it teday if Boul- 
der Dam has extra power. No private 
individual or private utility has got a 
chance to impose its will or get any bene- 
fits from Bculder Dam in preference to 
public bodies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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JENSEN. I have only 1 minute. 
You people have been talking your heads 
off here all day. 

\tr. RANKIN. I was just going to sug- 
pst that we give Sacramento the same 
benefits as we are giving Los Angeles. 

JENSEN. That is all right with 
I am not fighting the battle of the 
utilities. If anybody in this Con- 
says that any member of the Sub- 
nittee on the Interior Department 
ropriation is upholding the hands of 
private utilities, they are exactly 1C0 
nt wrong. 
tr. MILLER of California. Will the 
man yield to explain the situation? 
_ JENSEN. Yes; I yield. 
MILLER of California. 
language in the report: 
the intention of the committee that 
the funds appropriated in the bill 
fore appropriated—— 


JENSEN. Yes; I know all the rest 
I want to tell you something. I 
| tell you why we did that. Two years 

) the Congress of the United States 
ifically stated that no money should 
ed to build a transmission line from 
ta substation to Shasta Dam, but 

happened? Mr. Ickes went right 
ad and built that in face of a direc- 
from the Congress not to do it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. A direc- 
from the Congress or the House of 
resentatives? 

JENSEN. From the Congress of 
United States. Read the record. 

MILLER of California. Did the 
te concur in that? 

\ir. JENSEN. I am going to tell you 

nething else. You said you wanted to 

quit this Congress if we did not do your 
I am in favor of it. I am in favor 
vou quitting any time you want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 

nan from Iowa has expired. 
Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
t interested in the scrap that is being 
ected here; a scrap that ought not be 
the House at this time between 
private and public power. However, I 
do want to make a few observations with 
reference to what has been said. You 
have repeatedly challenged this subcom- 

ittee because we have refused to recom- 
nend several requested appropriations. 
Che subcommittee conducted several 
-eeks’ hearings and found that a con- 

act had been executed for sale of all 
the power from the Central Valley Au- 
thority. All who testified told the sub- 
‘ommittee that the contract was fair and 
reasonable, If all power is to be sold 
under this contract then why should the 
Congress spend $75,000,000 more? That 

actually the sum involved here. If, 

len, and as the committee receives 
evidence that this contract is unfair then 

’ will be the first to ask this Congress 

to do something about it. This subcom- 
mittee has been liberal with this project. 
There has never been a time that the 
lnexpended balance at the end of the 
year has not amounted to as much as 
55,000,000 and on some occasions the 
unused fund has amounted to $20,000 000. 
That there has been a lot of talk here 
‘day as to why we should allow these 
ems and how we were trying to smother 
certain activities in California. Much 
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has been said about power, but as one 
member of this subcommittee I wish to 
send a statement to the farmers fo Cali- 
fornia today. I want to say to them 
that when the Federal Government took 
his project over the estimated total cost 
was $170,000,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already—not appropriated— 
but has already spent $154,000,000 in cash. 
We lack only $16,000,000 of spending the 
total estimated cost of the project when 
the Government took over this project. 

I do not believe that one acre of the 
arid land of central California constitut- 
ing the Central Valley Authority has re- 
ccived water. 

I want to say to the farmers of Cali- 
fornia that so far as this subcommittee 
is concerned we are going to see that they 
get water. That is the reason why this 
project was authorized by the great 
State of California. That is the reason 
the Government took it over. I want to 
send that message to them, that we are 
going to try to see that water is carried 
to central California. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. 
have time. 

I want to say something else; I notice 
that every time the Committee on Appro- 
priations reports a bill to the House, re- 
ducing the amount requested, we are 
criticized. Every Member, honestly so— 
and I know it is true—feels that his 
project is the most worthy of all; but I 
want to say to youI think you would be 
coing your country some service if you, 
at least occasionally try to reduce bills 
rather than always tried to increase 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [|Mr. 
JOHNSON! is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, it is unnecessary I am sure to 
add anything to what has been said in 
this debate. We are always delighted to 
hear the Members from California plead 
as only Californians can for more funds 


In just 1 minute, if I 


for California. They are a splendid 
delegation and have been unusually 


suecessful in taking care of their great 
State. All of them are certainly boost- 
ers for their State. They can usually be 
depended upon, irrespective of politics, 
to stand pretty well together. Iam sorry 
they are so divided this afternoon. 

We are not criticizing them for their 
efforts to get every dollar possible for the 
great Commonwealth of California, but 
it seems to be the tenor of the debate, 
the central thought of those who are 
asking that we embark on a seventy-five 
or one hundred million dollar project 
this afternoon—and that is what it 
means if this item is included—that Cali- 
fornia has been very badly mistreated. 

I have some figures here that I think 
I should read into the Recorp. The total 
cost of this project was estimated in the 
beginning to be $170,000,000. The total 
cost up to date, if we include the amount 
in this bill, is $171,000,000; and the last 
estimated cost is $363,000,000. 

I want to make a prediction for the 
Recorp this afternoon, and I make it in 
full confidence: That before the Central 
Valley project is ultimately completed it 
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will cost the taxpayers of America in 
excess of $1,000,0C00,000. 

This committee has been fair, more 
than generous with the Central Valley. 
For power alone the moncy expended 
exceeds $20,000,000, a considerable share 
of which has been for transmission lines, 
and every member of this committee has 
supported that 100 percent. Yet a few 
Members would have the people believe 
that this committee have gone over bag 
and baggage to the public utilities merely 
because they did not get every dollar re- 
quested. I refer them to pages 83 and 
84 of the justifications. There they will 
find two pages of items for power, pub- 
lic power for Central Valley. If I had 
the time, I would like to read all of them 
into the RecorD. Every item I repeat in 
that long list is for additional powe1 
All were approved, and let me read a 
few of them. They are as follows: 
Structures and improvements, ultimate 
estimated cost $3,606,000. The commit- 
tee approved $10,500 in this bill. Reser- 
voirs and dams, ultimate cost, $5,246, 


000. No funds were requested. Tur- 
bines and generators, $9,159,000: total! 
cost, with $299,500 in this bill. Miscel- 


laneous power plant equipment, $696,500 
plus; $59,000 cash approved in this bill. 
Subtotal, plus the power plants, to cost 
$18,708,000, which this committee has 
put its O. K. on, and provided $360,000 
in this bill. These are but a few of the 
items for power in this bill. This com- 
mittee has been said to be opposed to 
california. These gentlemen ask to 
start a program that would cost ancthe1 
$75,000,000 to $100.000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 
All time has expired. The pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Columbia Basin project, Washington: For 
continuation of construction and for other 
purposes authorized by the Columbia Basin 
Project Act of March 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 14) 


$u,000,000; 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last word. I am not 
at this time going to offer a motion to 
strike cut this item, but I am going to 
say some things that I feel it is my duty 
to say at this time. The price that is 
charged for power under the Bonneville 
Authority is $17.50 per year per kilowatt. 
That is the equivalent of 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

You heard the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi advise us a little while ago that 
the T. V. A. wholesale rate comparable 
to that was 5 mills per kilowatt. The 
total revenues of this set-up are running 
at the rate of approximately $10,000,000 
a year. It was testified by the manager 
of the Bonneville Authority that in the 
next 6 months those revenues would be 
cut in two. The total cost, the way they 
have figured it out, of the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee power development, is go- 
ing to be at least $215,000,000, because 
the amount that is being allocated to 
reclamation is $285,000,000 and the over- 
all cost of the project is $500,000,000. 
Revenues of $5,000,000 a year, if you allow 
a million or a million and a half for oper- 
ating expenses at first and run it up a 
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little bit as your operating revenue in- 
creases, your revenues for the first 20 
years of the operation will not run as 
much as the interest upon the $215,C00,- 
000 investment. If the rate of interest 
is 3 percent, that alone would require 
a little better than $6,500,000. 

What I want to call attention to is that 
the rest of this country is paying or set 
to pay at least three-fifths of the cost 
of tkht power; that this whole situation 
must be gone over very carefully by this 
organization, and they must come in here 
with a program that will be fair to the 
rest of the country and be fair to them. 
I am not asking for anything that is un- 
fair, but when one part of the country 
asks for something that is a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the rest of the country, 
they are not suvporting a position that 
can continue. The rest of the country 
some day will revolt. 

I want to see the Northwest prosper. I 
want to see it take the greatest advan- 
tage out of the cheap power that is avail- 
able to it. But, on the other hand, I 
want to see it dealt with fairly and 
squarely, and I want the rest of the coun- 
try to have a chance. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I first wish to answer 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas |Mr. Norre_t] when he said the 
Members of Congress from California 
did not come before the committee to 
testify on this item. He knows, and 
every other member of the committee 
knows, that this item was asked for by 
the Department, and was recommended 
by the Budget. The bill was not printed. 
The average Member did not know what 
was in the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Does the gentleman 
expect this Committee on Appropriations 
to do exactly what the Department al- 
ways says? 

Mr. RANKIN, Oh, I notice here lately 
they began to cut down on these public- 


power items. They talk about the 
money expended for power lines. 
Where does that power line go? The 


one that has been constructed goes down 
to Oroville, where the P. G. & E. has a 
substation, and therefore all of the 
money that has been spent to build this 
great power project is, in a measure, 
poured into the cofiers, you might say, 
of the P.G. & E. 

Another thing, the gentleman from 
Arkansas talks about his speaking for 
the farmers of California. Why, the 
farmers of California will not lose a drop 
of water by giving all the people of Cali- 
fornia, including the farmers, the bene- 
fit of this hydroelectric power that is be- 
ing generated at Shasta Dam and these 
other projects in the Central Valley. 
They talk about all the taxes the private 
power companies pay. I just happened 
to glance over it and I see in Arkansas 
that the private power companies paid 
10.9 percent of their gross revenues in 
1936 in taxes, all kinds of taxes, includ- 
ing Federal income taxes, 10.9 percent 
of ali their gross revenues for all taxes 
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of all kinds. The public power systems 
in Arkansas did not pay 10.9 percent of 
their gross revenues as taxes and money 
in lieu of taxes, they paid 28.6 percent. 

Let us see how it applies to the rest of 
the country. California is a long way 
from where I live; I will probably never 
see the Central Valley again, but the 
same proposition applies to the T. V. A.; 
it applies to the Columbia River and the 
Arkansas River and to every other stream 
in America on which the people of this 
Nation for thousands of years to come 
are going to have to depend for their 
electric energy. But let us see about this 
taxation proposition that these Power 
Trust lobbyists are saying so much about. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield to the geptleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. The gentleman 
knows, I assume, that the private utilities 
charge their taxes and operating ex- 
penses in the rates and that the people 
pay their taxes. 

Now let us take the country as a whole. 
In 1936 the private power companies 
throughout the United States paid 13.2 
percent of their gross revenues in taxes 
and the public power systems paid 35.8 
percent, or just about twice as much, in 
taxes and money in lieu of taxes. 

I am not kicking about giving the peo- 
ple of California this water. That is 
what this river is for. But what I am 
kicking about is that after we have ex- 
pended this money, to come there and 
attempt to bottle this power up just 
exactly as the Power Trust tried to do at 
Wilson Dam 15 years ago, and was doing 
it until we tock over in 1933 and passed 
the T. V. A. Act. At that time they were 
buying power at Muscle Shoals at 2 mills 
a kilowatt-hour, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper!, and 
selling it to us at 1 cent a kilowatt- 
hour. He ought to listen to me because 
last year the people of New York were 
overcharged $225,009,000 for their electric 
lights and power, according to the 
Ontario rates, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for a question, not 
for anything else. 

Mr. TABER. Those statements are 
based upon charges fixed by the Public 
Service Commission, which at the time 
that statement was gotten together was 
under the control of Governor Lehman. 
On top of that, they were not rates be- 
low the cost of producton, as these rates 
that the Government charges are. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is exactly what 
I thought the gentleman would say. I 
could have made that speech for him. 
That is what he always says. The truth 
of the business is that in 1936—I hope 
the gentleman does not charge this up 
to Lehman, too—those. private power 
companies in New York paid only $47,- 
638,000 in taxes, or 15 percent of their 
gross earnings. Take that $47,000,000 
from the $225,000,000 overcharges and 
you will see what the people of the State 
of New York are paying in annual over- 
charges for their electric lights and 
power. 

I repeat what I said the other day, 
that the future prosperity of this coun- 
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try is going to depend upon the cheap 
electric energy that is supplied to every 
home and every business establishment 
in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississppi has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr, Chairman, this discussion of pub- 
lic power rates is very interesting, For 
instance, this particular project is a part 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the total Government investment to 
June 30, 1944, is $376,000,000. They 
charge a rate of $17.50 per kilowatt year. 
How much will the Government ever cet 
back out of that enormous investment 
of $376,000,000? Under the present law 
they allocate only so much of that to 
power. In the case of the entire Bonne- 
ville Power Administration allocated to 
power, from Federal funds in the Bonne- 
ville Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Government stands so far to recover only 
$222,090,000 out of a total of $376,000,000. 

That is all we will recover. The rest, 
the taxpayers of the country will have to 
pay. That is where the American peo- 
ple come in to pay the light bills of th: 
rest of the country. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I think we consider it 
a fair matter to spend something for 
flood control. Through the years the 
Federal Government has spent over 
$520,000,C09 on flood control in the Ohio 
River. I think that is all right, even 
though there is, to my knowledge, no 
revenue returns, as such, to the Federa! 
Treasury from this $520,000,000 expense. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. I think we ought to get 
the same treatment out West as you do 
in Ohio, that is, some consideration as 
to the item of expenditures for flood con- 
trol in any allocation of costs that may 
enter into a rate-base study. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I will say this, I 
am not going to practice economy at the 
expense of anybody else. I think ow 
people in Ohio and the people of Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky should pay a portion of thi 
costs for flood control, and I pointed 
out on Wednesday as an example the 
Miami Conservancy’District in the State 
of Ohio where, in order to curb the 
floods of the Miami River, we incor- 
porated the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict and spent a capital investment o! 
$33,000,000. On top of that, there will 
be a charge of $33,000,000 in interest 
The people of my district and surround- 
ing congressional districts are paying ev- 
ery last penny of it and are proud to 
do it. We do not ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment for anything. So I join with 
you and I hope you will support a bill 
amending the Flood Control Act of the 
Federal Government so that the peoples 
in the cities and in the counties and in 
the towns will pay for the benefits that 
have been received, the capital benefits, 
for all features, for flood control, irri- 
gation, power projects, with interest. 
There is no city in the West that pays 
one sou of the United States Treasury 
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cost for bringing increased lands into 
production. These United States Treas- 
ory expenditures increase the wealth of 
cities, counties, towns, and States by the 
raising of more crops on those lands, and 
create more purchasing power. 
those circumstances, is it fair that the 
Federal Government should provide for 
increased wealth in the cities of Spokane 
and Denver, Colo., if you please, or in 
Sioux City, Iowa, or any place in the 17 
Western States, and let them go scot 
Iree? 

In addition to that, in the city of Sac- 
ramento, you are given cheaper power 
rates which we in Ohio subsidize with 
income tax payments. It is according 
to law but it is crooked. It is according 
to law but it is a crooked point of view. 
By the grace of God, I will fight as a 
taxpayer of America and as a Repre- 
sentative of the taxpayers of the State 
of Ohio and my district. I will fight 

long as I have the breath of life, to 
keep from subsidizing you people in Cal- 
ifornia in the city of Sacramento, and 
any other city in the Central Valley 
project, because we do not owe you cheap 


power rates. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman will yield now, will he not? 


Mr. JONFS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in» opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman when I asked him 
to yield to me especially in view of the 
fact that he had some remaining time. 
I would like to say this much: that in his 
enumeration of the costs of the western 
power projects to the people of America 
I wonder if he ever takes into considera- 
tion the tremendous contribution which 
those power plants have made in the 
production of aluminum and other mate- 
rials of national defense in this war 
emergency. If he has taken into con- 
ideration that contribution let him put 
a price on it in terms of national defense 
to the people of America. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Jones, just now became very 
eloquent and vociferous—and I really 
thought he was going to step over the 
bench here—in protesting against sub- 
sidizing the power consumers of Cali- 
fornia, But I did not hear him protest 
icainst what I consider the most out- 
rageous subsidization of the power trust 
of California in the Central Valley. 

What are you doing here? No; you 
are not subsidizing the power consumers 
of California, but you are shutting the 
coor of hope in their faces and subsidiz- 
ing the private power interests by turn- 
Ing over to them the public power gen- 
erated in the Central Valley. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr, Chairman, lest we be misunder- 
Stood, the Members of the California del- 
egation are deeply appreciative of the 
work which the Appropriation Commit- 
tee has done throughout the years. We 
are not criticizing those men in a per- 
Onalway. We realize they have author- 


Under 
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ized $154,000,000 of Federal money to 
build these great power plants, but what 
good does it do you if you build a great 
house and you refuse to give the owners 
of that house the key to utilize it? That 
is what is happening when you refuse to 
put a transmission line down to the 
people from these great water and power 
projects for the people of the great State 
of California to use. Under the present 
limitation of the appropriation to build 
a publicly owned transmission line, the 
outlet or transmission of this power 
must go through the private transmis- 
sion lines of a privately owned power 
utility company, the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Such a bottleneck on the use 
of public produced energy will obstruct 
the full use of the same by the people. I 
know the subcommittee is not antago- 
nistic to the people of California, but we 
want to see those people use the benefits 
of that great project for which they have 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will 
yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the _ gentleman 
point out a single instance where anybody 
in California, any industry, has asked for 
power that was not available, either 
through public or private power? Point 
out one place. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, I cannot 
point out any one place, but I do not 
know as that has anything to do with this 
particular argument. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why, certainly it has. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that any reason why 
the Congress should compel them to 
pay tribute to the power trust of 100 
percent in overcharges in order to get 
their own power, which is being gener- 
ated by their own water in a California 
river? 

Mr. JENSEN. Will 
yield to me further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes: I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi in most every 
instance. Does not the gentleman think 
that the public power in any State, for 
instance, Bonneville, should charge as 
great a rate as they do in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? 

Mr. RANKIN. If it can be produced 
cheaper, let them charge less. They put 
that question up to me with reference 
to Bonneville. I said, “If you can pro- 
duce it cheaper than they can on the 
Tennessee River, give the people of 
Washington and Oregon the benefit of 
it.” The power generated at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee is a little cheaper than 
the power produced on the Tennessee 
River. I have gone into it thoroughly. 

Mr. JENSEN. Under the set-up they 
have and the jockeying of figures, they 
are doing it, but in reality they are not 
doing it, and they are not going to amor- 
tize the cost. 

Mr. RANKIN. You were just now 
kicking on the small amount allocated 
to irrigation, flood control, reclamation, 
fish ladders, and all those incidentals, 
including navigation, on the Columbia 
River. Of course, that is not charged to 
power and ought not to be, but the power 
generated on the Columbia River is a 
little cheaper than the power generated 
on the Tennessee River; and when the 
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Department of the Interior came to me 
and asked me if I would object if they 
made it a little cheaper to the con- 
sumers, I said, “No; give it to them at 
the cheapest possible rate commensurate 
with sound investment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 


The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, general fund, construction, $16,- 
200,000. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
delay the consideration of this bill. I 
have been deeply interested in what I 
have heard during the last hour about 
the item on the Central Valley in Cali- 
fornia and I do not want to revert to it 
except to say this: I have been giving it 
careful and solicitous study for 16 years. 
Of course, I am greatly concerned about 
this question of hydroelectric power and 
I want future generations of Californians 
to have an abundant and cheap supply of 
such power as nature has intended for 
them. However, it is procedure right 
now that I want to ask about. 

After all, although I am chairman of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, dealing with this very matter, I 
am still a very young man in Congres- 
sional service. A Member from Califor- 
nia asked me just a moment ago a ques- 
tion which I could not answer. In the 
hearings on page 1331 we notice a state- 
ment by James B. Black. On examining 
that statement we find that Mr. Black 
called attention in his statement to spe- 
cific items and mentioned certain re- 
quests. The question asked me was, 
‘“‘How did Mr. Black know that such re- 
quests had been made by the Bureau?” 
I myself went before the subcommittee, 
as chairman of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, that same day, 
Friday, March 23 on which Mr. Black 
appeared before it. I was handicapped 
in my presentation from lack of knowl- 
edge of specific items and I could speak 
only in general terins, because I did not 
know, and there was no way for me to 
find out, just exactly what the Bureau of 
Reclamation had requestea and what the 
Bureau of the Budget had recommended. 
I assumed that at that stage of the shap- 
ing bill departmental requests and Bud- 
get recommendations were confidential 
matters about which other Members of 
Congress should be duly self-restrained 
from inquiring. 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee I did ask Commissioner Bashore 
one or two questions as to the Bureau’s 
greatest needs. You will notice in my 
statement beginning on page 1298 of the 
hearings I dealt with those general fea- 
tures, not even naming a specific sum 
for the Gila project. Iam not aware how 
anyone not a Member of Congress could 
get at that early stage of the progress 
the particular information this witness 
showed that he had. 

Young as I am, I think I can give a 
pointer or two to my younger Member 
friends whose districts are vitally af- 
fected by this bill and that is this: Find 
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out facts early and press your constitu- 
ents’ case. You have been almost criti- 
cized for not coming before this subcom- 
mittee with your pleas. I think a par- 
tial explanation was given a moment 
ago that you assumed before the bill had 
been written up that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation had asked for all proper things 
and probably the Budget had recom- 
mended them and they would be taken 
care of in the first draft of the bill as a 
matter of course. I find that I can sat- 
isfy my own conscience a little better as 
to duty done if I go before the Appropria- 
tions. Subcommittee and say to them, in 
effect: “Now, gentlemen, I know this or 
that project is worth while; I want you to 
be liberal. I may not be able to lay down 
engineering data to show that so many 
dollars ought to be appropriated but the 
facts as I know them are so and so and 
appropriations are due accordingly.” 

I recommend some such course as 
that to my friends from California and 
from every other State. If they think 
some project ought to be taken care of 
in this Interior appropriation bill, pre- 
sent it to the subcommittee while they 
are considering the bill, for once the 
bills are written up and brought to this 
floor it is very hard to get an increase 
no matter how merited. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I gladly yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I 
say to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, for whom I have a very 
high regard and deep affection, that he 
has given some very good advice to the 
new Members of Congress. 

If the members of this committee were 
to accept every item that came to it from 
the Budget Bureau, then we would have 
permitted 4,015 new jobs to have gone 
into this bill. We knew those were in- 
flated requests, we knew they were not 
needed; we knew the Budget had been 
imposed on. We had people in the De- 
partment who came to us and offered to 
trade with us for a half or a quarter of 
the new jobs that they had advised the 
Budget were essential. And so as a 
member of the committee and as a 
Member of Congress I had my own re- 
sponsibility. I simply cannot accept the 
figures of the Bureau of the Budget but 
must exercise my own judgment in pre- 
senting them. 

Mr. MURDCCK. The gentleman sees 
his duty aright and I honor him for 
safeguarding the Public Treasury and 
the public interest. While I often dif- 
fer with the chairman of this committee 
as to what is to the best public interest, 
I am grateful for his unfailing courtesy 
and also the courtesy of other members 
of the committee shown me annually as 
I have appeared before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATIO*>” 

PROJECTS 

The appropriations of $64,000 and $1,700,- 
000 in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Acts, 1944 and 1945, respectively, for the 
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construction of water conservation and 
utilization projects and small reservoirs, in- 
cluding the limitations for surveys, investi- 
gations, and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith are hereby continued 
available until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, not only am I opposed 
to the lack of common horsesense dis- 
played in the appropriations for some 
of the various internal improvements as 
they appear in this bill, but I wish to pro- 
test the methods and tactics used by the 
committee in the hearings on this bill. 

I have known the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee for years. I 
join his many friends in wishing him a 
long, happy, and successful judicial ca- 
reer. The judiciary needs him because 
I know that he can read and understand 
the Constitution, and that is more than I 
can say for some of our Federal judges. 
I have always had the greatest admira- 
tion for him, but something seems to 
have gone wrong. There certainly was 
not any fairness in the hearings on this 
bill. I requested not only once, but twice 
to be given an opportunity to c~ppear be- 
fore the subcommittee. I asked to be 
heard especially when the Missouri River 
Valley project was under consideration. 
I was assured that I would be given no- 
tice and opportunity. 

Then, one day, when the House was in 
session, I was called from the floor and 
told, over the phone, that the commit- 
tee would finish its work in 5 minutes. 

I was told that if I wanted to, I could 
get a minute or two if I would hurry right 
over to the committee room. Naturally 
I declined such an unfair, despotic in- 
vitation. I suggested that the House was 
in session, and that I certainly needed 
more than 2 minutes. I said that I had 
no intention of wasting 2 minutes of iny 
time or the committee’s time under such 
procedure. 

I was informed that I could file a state- 
ment setting forth my views. When Iin- 
quired whether the members of the com- 
mittee read the statements filed with 
them, I was informed that they did not, 
and that they were ready to act on the 
bill in executive session. I was told that 
any statement I might file would be 
printed in the hearings. 

Of course, that was meant for home 
consumption. I wish to inform the 
chairman of the subcommittee now, and 
the House, that I am not in the habit of 
appearing before committees merely for 
home consumption. Whenever I appear 
before any committee, I intend to give 
them what information I have, and I 
intend to give them what little help I 
am able to. I had intended to give the 
committee some light on the Missouri 
River project—light that it now seems 
they needed badly. 

If the work of the committees is to be 
respected, they must conduct the hear- 
ings with fairness. They must, at least, 
give the Members of Congress that wish 
to an opportunity to be heard. I am not 
the only Member that was denied an op- 
portunity to testify on some of the pro- 
visions in this bill. For some reason 
there seemed to be a desperate hurry to 
get this bill before Congress without the 
>fembers knowing what it contained, 
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This bill consists of 106 pages and was 
introduced on April 24, day before yes. 
terday. Such haste should receive the 
just condemnation of the entire mem. 
bership of this House. 

We hear a great deal that the work 
of committees should be respected. This 
because they give all parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the hearings. 
the practice adopted on this bill is fo]. 
lowed, no Member of the House will have 
any respect for any committee’s work. 
If committees of this House are to retain 
the respect they are entitled to, they 
must gave a fair opportunity to Mem- 
bers to be heard, and also to all inter- 
ested parties. Then they will bring forth 
legislation that can and will deserve the 
respect of the Members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. M),. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Inas- 
much as the gentleman has mentioned 
the members of this committee, does 
he undertake to tell this House that the 
chairman of this committee, the only 
man who can speak with authority, or 
any member of this committee, said to 
him or suggested to him that his time 
would be limited to 1 minute? Will 
the gentleman please answer that “yes” 
or “no’’? 

Mr. LEMKE. I answer the chairman 
of the committee, and I respect him, that 
I was talking with a person that the 
committee at least directed to call me. 
I was not present at the hearing, but I 
know that the gentleman’s secretary, or 
somebody called me and told me to hurry 
right over, that you were going to quit 
in 5 minutes and that I might have 1 cr 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This 
committee has never in its history lim- 
ited a Member of Congress to any time. 
We have said sometimes to certain Mem- 
bers of the committee that we must be as 
brief as possible. The matter to which 
the gentleman refers came after the 
hearings were over. We only had 24 
hours to have the hearings and the com- 
mittee advised him not once, but twice to 
appear before the committee, but nobody 
was authorized to say that the gentle- 
man would have only 1 or 2 minutes. 
This committee always takes into con- 
sideration and gives fair consideration to 
any statement before the committee. If 
the gentleman wants to make an excuse 
for home consumption for not appearing 
before the committee, that is his pre- 
rogative. 

Mr. LEMKE. And I will say that I 
need make no excuse, but I deny that 
the gentieraan or anybody else invited 
me twice. I say that I was invited only 
once, and it was through your secretary, 
or whoever else was speaking for you. I 
will leave it to the members of this com- 
mittee—how should I know who was in- 
viting me: how would anybody invite me 
if he were not told by you to do so? 
Such reasoning seems rather preposter- 
ous, and I hope the gentleman will make 
a better judge than that. That may be 
due to the fact that you claim you had 
only 24 hours. I want to know who gave 
you 24 hours. Your committee con- 
trolled that, and not the rest of us. You 
should have seen to it that the bill was 
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printed more than the day before it was 
»rought up here on the floor so that the 
Merabers could know something about it. 
That bill was in charge of your com- 
mittee and not in charge of the Members 
of Congress. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
centleman vield? 
Mr. LEMKE. 
from Iowa 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, we are all 
sorry that the distinguished gentleman 
who now has the floor did not have the 
opportunity that he sought to be heard 
before the committee. I can assure the 
geatleman that certainly no member of 
the committee would keep the distin- 
ceuished gentleman from North Dakota 
from testifying I might say in defense 
of the committee that there were 19 or 
29 Congressmen—Representatives of the 
House—who did come before our com- 
mittee and testify. If the gentleman 
feels he was not shown the proper cour- 
tesy, why. of course, the committee is” 
sorry. Certainly it was something that 
could not be avoided. and I hope the gen- 
tleman will not be too critical because 
there was no reason in the world why 
we would not listen to the gentleman. 
We would like to have had him there 
because his testimony is always enlight- 
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ening. 

Mr. LEMKE. I requested a hearing 
twice from the secretary of the com- 
mittee, and I was assured both times that 
I would receive sufficient notice. But the 
only notice I got was the one when I was 
called from the floor of the House and 
told I could have 1 or 2 minutes and that 
you were going to quit in 5 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man also knows that the regular and safe 
procedure is to write the chairman a let- 
ter and say that he would like to be heard. 
Then it is on record, and I know the gen- 
tleman will admit that he erred in not 
doing that. If the gentleman would have 
so advised our clerk—and I do not yield 
to any man when I say we have a Very fine 
clerk, one who is fair and wants to be 
1ir—he would have called the gentleman 
t the proper time and everything would 
have been fine, and this situation would 
have been avoided. I am sorry that the 
gentleman did not do that. 

Mr, LEMKE, I may say that generally 
I call the secretaries of the committees, 
and I have never yet had any trouble in 
getting notice. This is the first time. I 
am not saying that your secretary was 
responsible; I do not know. I simply say 
that the method or the procedure is to 
notify the secretary of the committee, be- 
cause I realize that the chairman of the 
committee generally is very busy with his 
own work, and I think the secretary is the 
proper person to call up and suggest that 
you wish to be heard. However, that is 
heither here nor there. 

The result of such hasty procedure was 
natural. For example, they cut the Mis- 
souri River Basin reimbursable appro- 
priation, as recommended by the Budget, 
irom $4.480,000 to $1,440,000. There is 
neither sense, rhyme nor rhythm in such 
a cut. In fact, it has all the earmarks 
of lacking common horse sense. 

The appropriations for the Missouri 
River Basin are authorized under the act 
of December 22, 1944. That act has for 
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its object the conservation, utilization, 
harnessing, and controlling of the waters 
of the Missouri River. When completed, 
it will be one of the Nation’s greatest 
projects. It affects not only the nine 
Missouri River Basin States but the lower 
Mississippi River States as well. It will 
assist in materially promoting the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation. 

Its object is to utilize these waters in 
place of permitting them to destroy not 
only millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, but billions throughout the years, 
as well as human lives. Its purpose is to 
conserve these waters and use them for 
irrigation and domestic consumption. No 
one can question the desirability of the 
speedy development of this basin. It will 
materially assist in tapering off the in- 
flation when the war ends. Delay here 
is dangerous to the Nation. 

Th damages by floods, for instance, 
during the year of 1944 alone, below the 
city of Bismarck to St. Louis, amounted, 
in round numbers, to $43,500,000 and the 
floods below that point were made possi- 
ble because of the flood waters of the 
Missouri River joining the Mississippi 
River. The total damages by flood 
waters for this one year, in round num- 
bers, was $62,300,000. 

That is only the damage done by floods. 
Yet, the damage done by floods is but a 
small part of the loss caused by drought, 
not only to growing crops but to livestock 
and related industries as well. During 
the recent drought, I have seen farmers 
haul water 40 miles for their livestock 
and for family use. In addition, the lack 
of moisture, in some of these States, was 
responsible for the duststorms, for soil 
erosion. The total damages for some of 
these years run up to several billion. 

Yet, after years of wrangling, after 
Congress finally acted, this committee 
reduces the Budget estimate from $4,- 
480,000 to $1,440,000. After the War 
Department and the Interior Depart- 
ment, after the engineers of the Army 
and the Bureau of Reclamation got to- 
gether and are working together, this 
committee uses a meat ax on the Budget 
estimate and makes hash out of it. 
About all that is left of the Budget esti- 
mate is the hash—the rest of yesterday. 

I am grateful that there is a Senate. 
Iam glad that some members of the com- 
mittee feel that the Senate will remedy 
this shortsightedness, this lack of vision. 
I am sorry that this committee has not 
seen fit to assume its responsibility and 
produce a bill that will not have to be 
rewritten by the Senate. 

Under the Constitution, appropria- 
tion bills must originate in the House, 
but it seems of late that the greater part 
of the appropriations for our national 
improvements originate in the Senate. 
This because the House seems more in- 
terested in appropriating billions for 
foreign nations’ improvements than in 
our own improvements. It is still bil- 
lions for foreign countries, but sand- 
wiches for our own. If we are to feed 
the world, if we are to carry out all the 
responsibilities that we are assuming in 
our foreign policy, it is about time that 
we look after the goose that is to lay all 
these golden eggs. : 

It is not possible in the 15 minutes 
allowed me, or in the time that is to be 
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consumed in the debate on this bill, to 
present the actual needs of this particu- 
lar item. It is not possible to present 
the actual savings it will make through- 
out the years to come. When this proj- 
ect is completed, it will add, through- 
out the years, more than $20,000,000,600 
of new wealth to this Nation. In view 
of that, to deal so niggardly with this 
appropriation is to be penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

Therefore, I shall tell the chairman 
now that we intend to appear before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, where 
we are sure we will be shown the courtesy 
of being permitted to present our views 
and the need of this appropriation. Iam 
sure we will be given an opportunity to 
show to the Senate committee that the 
estimate by the Bureau of the Budget is 
conservative, and should be increased 
rather than decreased, and of one thing 
I am sure, we will not be limited to 1 or 2 
minutes and that after the House is in 
session. 

I am also sure we will not be run 
around the table and given an invitation 
to write a statement that will not be 
read by the committee, but that is in- 
tended merely for home consumption. I 
am confident that we will be permitted 
to present our views to the Scnate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I know that 
many Members on this floor are equally 
interested with me on this and other 
projects. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakoia. 
Mr. Chairman, with every impulse that I 
possess, I am inclined to view with seri- 
ousness the use of governmental funds 
except in cases only where absolute ne- 
cessity demands it. We are faced with 
a staggering debt and there is no al- 
ternative. This generation and the ones 
which foliow must set about the task to 
liquidate it. It is but wisdom then on 
the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and particularly this subcommittee, 
to give careful consideration to these 
sums of money that are demanded, and 
I join with them in the belief that there 
must begin here and now a plan of an 
orderly reduction. 

I should not want to be placed in the 
inconsistent position of saying in one 
breath that appropriations must be cut 
and in the next advocating that in some 
specific cases they be enlarged. I merely 
take this occasion to appear before this 
body and point out an important aspect 
that I think must be viewed by the com- 
mittee in the light of the history of the 
past. 

Representing as I do the State of North 
Dakota at large, I am reminded of the 
fact that in years past this Congress has 
been called upon in drought periods to 
appropriate enormous sums of money in 
order that the peoples in the plateau 
areas of the Midwest could sustain them- 
selves. In subsequent years, that coun- 
try which suffered from excessive 
drought, has been the beneficiary of 
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abundant rains and has staggered the 
imagination of the country with its pro- 
ductive possibilities. Those of us who 
are familiar with its long history recog- 
nize fully that the drought periods will 
recur again. It is reasonable, therefore, 
that the only sound means for stabiliz- 
ing the econcmy in these plains sections 
is by means of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. 

Funds expended in that direction now 
will be the means of avoiding the expend- 
iture of funds at a later date which 
might be termed funds for relief, and by 
the expenditure of these funds now, the 
peoples who live on these lands can, 
through the aid of water, stabilize and 
rehabilitate themselves so that in an- 
other drought period they will pass 
through it without the aid of appropria- 
tions from this Congress. 

It is with this thought in mina that I 
feel that I should urge consideration on 
the part of this Congress to reconsider 
these drastic cuts that have been made, 
particularly as pertained to this Mis- 
souri River Basin. The crest of the cycle 
of high rainfall years in the Great Plains 
has resulted, as we all well Know, in un- 
prececdented floods in the lower reaches 
of the Missouri River. Consequently, at 
this time, the urgency for river control 
is largely based upon the need for flood 
control. But, gentlemen, those who have 
lived their lives in the northern plains 
know that these recurrent periods of high 
rainfall are almost certainly followed by 
long extended periods of drought. Dur- 
ing these periods of drought, the em- 
phasis will shift. There will no longer 
be urgent need for flood control—it will 
no longer be the overshadowing factor 
which needs remedy—the protection 
against drought will then be the urgent 
need and the chief objective of Missouri 
River control. It is with this thought in 
mind that I urge that there be no cur- 
tailment in the funds requested by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for their studies 
and preconstruction plans for works on 
the upper Missouri and the Yellowstone 
and their respective tributaries. 

I have read with interest pages 15, 16, 
17, and 18 of the report and I am inclined 
to take exception to the statements that 
have been made on the floor that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has large unex- 
pended balances which could be used for 
some of the purposes for which Budget 
estimates were sent down to the Con- 
gress by the late President Roosevelt. I 
am advised by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that there are certain funds which 
Congress has appropriated and ear- 
marked for specific purposes. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is not authorized by 
Congress to transfer and use these funds 
for purposes other than those for which 
the appropriations were made. 

With that explanation, I would like to 
Ciscuss a few specific items where reduc- 
tions have been made by the committee 
which afiect not only my State of North 
Dakota but the entire Missouri River 
Valley Basin and, in many respects, the 
entire West. 

For reasons already given, I am deeply 
concerned at the excessive reduction 
which has been made in the item of the 
liissouri River Basin. The Bureau of 
the Budget sent us an estimate of $4,480,- 


000 for advance planning by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and other agencies of 
the Department of Interior in connec- 
tion with field investigations, economic 
studies, and the preparation of plans and 
specifications for 30 or more projects 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944. The committee reduced this esti- 
mate from $4,480,000 to $1,440,000 and 
limited the expenditure to work by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The grounds 
for this reduction seemed to me to be 
without reason. 

The committee report, in effect, says 
that because Congress has appropriated 
only $1,440,000 for advance planning by 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation should be limited to a like 
amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel the committee 
has overlooked the fact that the pre- 
liminary work required by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in connection with the pre- 
construction activities for the 0 or more 
irrigation and multiple-purpose projects 
authorized as the initial stage of Rec- 
lamation’s Missouri Basin plan is far 
greater than that required to be done 
by the Corps of Engineers in doing pre- 
construction work on the 6 or 8 dams on 
the main stem of the Missouri River 
which are to be constructed by that War 
Department agency. 

I am not advised as to the amount the 
Corps of Engineers should have for its 
work in this connection, and it may need 
more than the $1,440,090 carried in the 
War Department Civil Functions Act, but 
I do say that the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of Interior should 
have at least the $4,480,000 which the 
Bureau of the Budget estimated as neces- 
sary for the preliminary work on the irri- 
gation and multitude-purpose phases of 
Reclamation’s Missouri Basin plan. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation on June 30, 1945, 
will not have available any funds to carry 
over for the work on the Missouri Basin 
plan which was authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

While I am directly interested in the 
Missouri Basin plan, I add my protest 
also to the reduction in the Budget esti- 
mate for general investigation by the 
Bureau of Reclamation from $5,500,000 
to $1,485,000 as shown in the Interior bill 
as reported to, the House. 

In concluding my statement, I desire 
to restate again to the Congress that the 
northern Great Plains area is now en- 
joying a period of more plentiful rain- 
fall than it enjoyed during the terrific 
drought years of the 1930’s. At the same 
time, I recognize that the destructive dry 
cycle will return, and planning and pre- 
liminary work for water conservation 
and irrigation developments are essen- 
tial to protect the people and property 
values of the northern Great Plains 
against these recurrences of drought pe- 
riods, and for which the Congress then 
was obliged to appropriate liberally. 

Thus, I justify, Mr. Chairman, my 
philosophy which is that to blindly make 
these reductions now without due con- 
sideration to the fact that only by utili- 
zation of water through irrigation and 
reclamation can these people sustain 
themselves in the drought periods which 
are sure to recur, to reduce this program 
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below the Budget estimates in my pers 
sonal judgment is flirting with danger 
even though the question of economy 
must forever be a guiding force with this 
committee and with this Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday from the 
well of this House I talked about a num- 
ber of things pertaining to this bill, one 
of which was the appropriation made for 
preconstruction and investigations for 
the Missouri Basin development. At 
that time I stated there was an unobli- 
gated balance of $5,000,000 which coulq 
be used for these purposes. 

I learn now that was a misstatement. 
According to Mr. Bashore, Chief of Rec- 
lamation, who is a very able, honest ad- 
ministrator, there is no unexpenced 
balance that could be used _or the Mis- 
souri Valley. It was brought to my at- 
tention by my good friend and colleague 
from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], who told 
me this morning he believed I had made 
a mistake. I have looked into the mat- 
ter and I admit now that I did. Mr. 

hairman, I hope I will always be big 
enough to admit and rectify a mistake. 
That is what I am doing now. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I know the gentleman 
has heard the testimony. In the hear- 
ings, at page 1181, it is shown that as a 
result of investigations heretofore made 
by the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, in 1942 they had a 
backlog of authorized projects of $800,- 
C00.000, and at the present time they 
have a backlog of $1,337,000,000 for con- 
struction, as a result of this investiga- 
tion. So I think the gentleman need 
not worry about the statement made in 
regard to the status of the investigation 
funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I think 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] is 
mistaken in regard to the projects men- 
tioned on page 1181, because none of 
those projects concern the Missouri Rive! 
Basin. 

Mr. JONES. There was considerable 
discussion in part 3 of the hearings 
where, I think, it was conclusively ad- 
mitted by the Bureau of Reclamation 
that the general investigation funds were 
not limited, so that they could not use 
them in the Missouri Basin. I think 
you will find that in part 3 of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. If the 
gentleman will refer to page 942 of the 
hearings he will find a statement as to 
the situation in regard to general inves- 
tigations, and it shows conclusively that 
there was no money whatsoever left out 
of the current fiscal year and that the 
only money available for investigation in 
1946 will be the amounts appropriated 
at this time. For general investigations 
it shows that there was an unobligaied 
balance on June 30, 1944, of $111,617. It 
shows that there was $450,000 appro- 
priated for that purpose during the fiscal 
year 1945, but that there would be no 
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ynobligated balance as of June 30, 1945. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved an 
estimate of $5,500,000 for this purpose for 
the fiscal year 1946, but unfortunately, 
this committee cut that amount to $1,- 
435,000. None of this amount would be 
available for investigations in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. I am hopeful the 
other body will restore the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget of 
¢4.480,000, which will allow $2,150,000 for 
field work, including land classification 
and agriculture, surveys and estimates, 
ecology and explorations, hydrology, field 
administration, right-of-way appraisals, 
designs and specifications, as well as su- 
pervision and administration, and $2,- 
230,000 for continuation of investigations 
for working out the general comprehen- 
sive plan of development approved by the 
Flood Control Act of the last Congress, 
which will include funds for other de- 
partmental units of the Interior Depart- 
ment, including $1,400,000 for the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr.MURDOCK. The gentleman from 
Wyoming is correct on this item. There 
isno unobligated balance holding over on 
“General investigations.” In this the 
cut is too great. 

I appreciate the correction which the 

itleman is making. It simply goes to 

ow, aside from his own frankness and 

rity in all his dealings, that so many 

of these matters are so complicated that 

it is not at all surprising that in the 

heat of argument we may make mistakes, 

just as I did in regard to that item of in- 
terest charged. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the gentleman cor- 

ted it and we knew he would because 
we all know him for his honesty and 
integrity. Now, I do not think there is 
any need for anyone to worry about not 

elting sufficient funds to use for in- 

vestigations and preconstruction work in 

the Missouri River Basin program, I 

certainly am going to insist that we have 

sufficient money, but I am also going to 
t that the money not be wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
lowa? 

there was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. I try to be consistent. 
I insist that the taxpayers’ money not be 

isted on any project or for any opera- 

n of the Government. I am going to 
nsist on that when it comes to things 

| will benefit my district, such as the 
ouri River development program. 

I believe, however, that $1,440,000 is go- 

to be sufficient for the support of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to carry on the 
estigations that are needed for some 


Will the gentleman 


‘ 


Iam sure they can carry on everything 
they want to do and need to do for at 
least 1 year and then if they require 
more money I know the Congress will 
appropriate it; but they are going to have 

show the Subcommittee on Appropria- 

ns the need, because every member of 
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our committee has determined that they 
are not going to let money be wasted for 
any purpose whatever. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I appre- 
ciate the fact that my colleague from 
Iowa and the other members of the sub- 
committee are very sympathetic toward 
reclamation which is so vital to the 
Western States. I might say that I am 
pleased at the statement just made by 
my distinguished colleague from Iowa. 
I was very much concerned at the re- 
marks he made yesterday, which I quote: 

You will note an item of $1,440,000 for in- 
vestigation and reconstruction work for the 
Missouri Valley Basin development program. 
The Budget request was for an amount far in 
excess of that amount, or $4,480,000. That 
seems to be, and is, a large reduction, but 
since the Bureau of Reclamation has over 
$5,000,000 in unexpended balances which can 
be used for development plans for any project 
they see fit, the committee felt that the 
amount allowed in this bill would be ade- 
quate for the present, at least. Certainly 
I would be the last Member of Congress to 
hinder the Missouri Valley Basin develop- 
ment in any way, shape, or form, as it affects 
very materially the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 


Now it seems to me that if the com- 
mittee assumed that there was an 
unexpended balance of $5,000,000 in the 
Bureau’s funds, part of which could be 
used for investigation work in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, there would be some 
justification for its action in reducing 
the Budget estimate of $4,485,090 to 
$1,440,000. However, since there is no 
unobligated balance whatsoever, it seems 
to me that the committee made a mis- 
take in assuming such to be the fact. and 
I hope that when this bill gets to the 
other body that the amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for this 
purpose will be restored. I realize that 
this work was only authorized by the 
flood-control bill which we passed last 

ecember and that the committee con- 
sidered this matter on very short notice 
and I can readily see how an error of this 
kind could have been made, and I do not 
mean to he critical in any respect. In 
fact, Iam happy that this has been cor- 
rected at this time as I am hopeful that 
this will lay a sound basis for the restora- 
tion of the appropriation by the other 
body. 

Mr. JENSEN. In answer to the gentle- 
man I may say that his argument is well 
taken, and as fai as I personally am con- 
cerned, I would support a little larger ap- 
propriation at this time because of the 


misunderstanding I had about this 
matter. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I appre- 


ciate that statement exceedingly. The 
gentleman is very fair and the commit- 
tee also has been working under difficul- 
ties, because this request for appropria- 
tion came in very late, but I am sure the 
committee will be fair to the West. We 
appreciate the gentleman’s sympathetic 
interest in our troubles, 
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Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is al- 
ways looking after the interests of his 
people and the American people. We 
all appreciate his very hard, conscien- 
tious work here in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSFN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute and to speak out of order 
on a matter that I think is rather im- 
portant at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

DENMARK: THE VALIANT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, not even 
the world-shaking events which have 
taken place or which are taking place at 
this very moment, both at home and 
abroad, can crowd from the minds and 
hearts of Americans their deep-rooted 
concern for the destiny of Denmark. 

My own abiding interest in the Danish 
people stems from the fact that my par- 
ents were born among these latter-day 
Vikings. Thousands of Americans can 
proudly claim a like heritage. Scores of 
thousands of Americans number Danes 
among their ancestors. Untold millions 
of Americans hold in high esteem the 
Danish national characteristics of justice, 
orderliness, and respect for law. 

What is being done to keep alive these 
traits which can have such a Stabilizing 
effect on the world when Denmark is 
liberatec and when the war in the Pacific 
is brought to a victorious conclusion? 

Danish men and Danish ships are serv- 
ing the same cause for which our own 
United States is fighting. A Danish am- 
bassador to this country watches over the 
afiairs of his compatriots on our soil. 
While the Danes are closely knit to the 
United Nations in spirit under its existing 
status, the Government of Denmark can- 
not be an operating member of the United 
Nations regardless of our mutual desires. 
The head of the Danish state, King 
Christian, is protected only by the love of 
his people and his own dignity from the 
wreth of the Nazi invader. No inter- 
national commitments could legally be 
made without the freedom of action of 
the Danish King. So, Denmark must 
continue to operate among its equals in 
the community of nations handicapped. 
for the time being, by the lack of official 
administrative controls. 

Danish delegates, as such, do not share 
in the deliberations of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. Yet, the 
Danish underground is making a very 
real and effective contribution to the 
final elimination of the Nazi aggressor 
from the northern regions of Europe, act- 
ing in harmony with 1. :e liberation plans 
of our military leaders. And in the cities 
and on the farms of Denmark Danes are 
hungrily consuming the information 
sent to them about the most recent de- 
velopments in ending the war and in es- 
tablishing the peace. They are reading 
and listening today even more eagerly 
than they did during the early days of 
German occupation. 

We, the United Nations, are continuing 
our policy of encouraging the Danish un- 
derground and keeping the people of 
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Denmark in constant 
changing world events. 

The B. B. C. and the O. W. I. work 
hand in hand with Danish press service 
to attain this goal. Daily news programs 
are beamed at Denmark from the Ameri- 
can broadcasting stationin Europe. This 
has been going on for approximately a 
year. By this means false Nazi-inspired 
rumors are proven untrue, Danes are 
shown that the outside world under- 
stands and appreciates their problems. 
The Danish underground has been told 
of resistance movements in other lands 
so that they can perfect their own meth- 
ods. More than 800 reports from Den- 
mark on American broadcasts have been 
received in the past 12 months. 

Books, newspapers, periodicals, even 
newsreels have been passed into the 
hands of the Danish underground 
threugh their representatives in Stock- 
holm. Since D-day 10 prints of every 
picture furnished by the O. W. I. to the 
Swedish press have been sent to the Dan- 
ish underground. Physicians in Den- 
mark are now supplied with the most 
recent books, reprints, and medical news- 
letters through these cl.annels. 

Less than 2 months ago a young Danish 
underground leader, just arrived from 
Denmark, walked into O. W. I.’s London 
ofiices. This is what he said: 

My name is K—. I am a saboteur from 
Jutland. On behalf of myself and my coun- 
trymen I have come to thank you for the 
services which the American broadcasts in 
Danish are rendering Denmark. I am not 
exaggerating when J say that the American 
kroadcasts to Denmark have more listeners 
than any other Allied station. We like the 
Way you present the news. We like the fact 
that you seem to understand the Danes and 
their difficulties. All this is deeply appre- 
ciated by the common man, wherever he may 
be, in the Danish isles. 


contact with 


Denmark is this day ready to take her 
rightful place in world councils. An in- 
formed people is a free people. Although 
Nazi bonds, now breaking, still hold the 
bedies of Danes in temporary bondage— 
because they know the truth—the souls 
and minds of Danes are eternally free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have asked for this time be- 
cause I want to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the consideration that the 
Appropriation Subcommittee for the In- 
terior Department bill has given to this 
Missouri River item, under the circum- 
stances that prevailed at the time that 
estimates of the Bureau of the Budget 
came before them. I think a brief recital 
of the sitv.ation might add to an under- 
standing of the matters discussed this 
afternoon. 

When the Budget estimates were be- 
fore the subcommittee for the civil func- 
tions of the War Department, there were 
no estimates for that part of the Missouri 
River program delegated to the Army 
engineers under the Fiood Control Act of 
1944. Nor, for that matter, had the 
President sent to the Congress Budget 
estimates for any of the projects author- 
ized in the new act. 

So, at the conclusion of our hearings, I 
asked the Chief of Engineers to place in 
the record a statement of the requests 
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that he had made of the Bureau of the 
Budget to plan the newly authorized 
work. We obtained that testimony but 
even at the time we presented the bill 
to the House the Bureau of the Budget 
had not cleared the requests for the Mis- 
souri River program, nor for other flood- 
control projects authorized in the last 
Flood Control Act. 

The situation was called to the atten- 
tion of the members of the corresponding 
subcommittee in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, and members of our 
committee individually assured members 
of the committee at the other end of the 
Capitol that if those estimates were 
cleared by the Budget Bureau and were 
inserted by the Senate, we would be glad 
to consider them in conference. Things 
worked out that way. Several Members 
of the other body, notably Senator 
Tuomas and Senator Gurney, interested 
themselves in having the matter con- 
sidered in the Senate, when the Budget 
estimates came up there. The Senate 
approved the requests of the Army en- 
gineers, and when the conference was 
held the House conferees concurred and 
the action was subsequently approved by 
the House. 

In fact, we agreed to more than the 
Budget Bureau estimates inthis way. All 
of those who have followed the Missouri 
River matter know that a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority nas been proposed at var- 
ious times. When the new flood-control 
estimates finally came from the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Congress, they did 
not include the items for certain Cali- 
fornia projects, or for the Missouri River 
program. The Missouri River items were 
withheld, the Director of the Budget in- 
dicated, in a letter to the President, be- 
cause the Missouri Valley proposal was 
pending. 

Members of the Senate committee and 
the House committee felt, however, that 
this was a program that had been au- 
thorized to the Army engineers, after 
lengthy consideration last year, and that 
that part of the Army’s estimates for 
authorized flood control projects should 
be incorporated as well as the others. 
That was what was done, and the civil 
functions bill as finally approved by both 
Houses, and signed by the President in 
March, incorporated the estimates for the 
newly authorized flood control projects, 
including the estimates submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers for the Missouri River 
program. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to yield to the chairmen of the House 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The statement 
of the gentleman is in accordarce with 
the report of the committee, when the 
civil functions bill was first considered, 
and as shown by the discussions between 
the gentleman and myself at the time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is correct, as the printed com- 
mittee report and the Recorp of House 
proceedings will show when the civil 
functions bill was on the floor. 

Now, then, in a similar way—and for 
the same reason, I presume—the pend- 
ency of the Valley Authority proposals, 
the Bureau of the Budget had not cleared 
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the Bureau of Reclamation’s part of the 
Missouri River program, §o, Reclama. 
tion’s requests had been withheld anq 
had not been submitted to the House in 
the President’s recommendation for the 
Department of the Interior. ‘ 

ffter Congress took action on the ciyij 
functicns conference report, however 
and endorsed the items for the Army’s 
part of the Missouri Piver program, the 
President promptly sent up a supple- 
mental Budget estimate for the Bureay 
of Reclamation’s part of the Missourj 
River program to. the Interior subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, vonsidering the bill now before us. 
That was on or about the 21st of March. 
At least, that was the date the House and 
Senate adopted the conference report. 
The action of the conferees was taken 
a day or two earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair. 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Natural- 
ly, I had been following the matter rath- 
er closely, and when I noticed in the 
daily press, as a matter of fact, that the 
President was submitting the estimates 
for the reclamation side of the Missouri 
River program, I contacted the chairman 
of the Interior Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Joxnnson] 
at the first opportunity and told him of 
our intense interest in the Missouri River 
Basin and said I felt that the reclama- 
tion part of the Missouri River program 
should go along step by step with that 
of the Army engineers. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma was 
very considerate and understanding, as 
I have always found him to be. He told 
me that the estimates had just come 
before the committee; that the commit- 
tee had expected to conclude its hearings 
in 2 days; that the time had all been al- 
lotted; that the next day, Thursday, 
March 22, had been scheduled for cer- 
tain Interior agencies and the final day, 
Friday, for Members of the Congress 
generally on various items. The House 
was then expecting to recess on Satur- 
day, March 24, over Easter. 

In that situation, he explained, some 
members of the committee felt it would 
be impractical for the committee to at- 
tempt consideration of the supplemental 
Budget estimates. They disliked to 
launch a program as Jarge as envisioned 
in the Missouri River program until they 
could have an opportunity for extensive 
hearings. 

However, I pointed out to the chair- 
man that the Army engineers already 
had the funds to start their planning; 
that their dams would be on the main 
stem of the river; that if the Army went 
ahead more rapidly than the Bureau o! 
Reclamation the silt would come in from 
the tributaries, where the work is under 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and would 
all unload in the dams on the main 
iver, and tend to destroy the usefulness 
of those dams for the multiple purposes 
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intended. Particularly on the lower 
reaches of the river, every foot of stor- 
» space is precious. I explained that 
torage reservoirs to be built by Rec- 
nated with the Army’s reservoirs on the 
main stem and that their silt burden 
hould not be permitted to go into the 
jower dams. I pointed out it would tend 
+o waste Money appropriated to the Army 
eneineers if the Bureau of Reclamation 
ere unable to carry on their part of 

. work in pace with the Army. 

rhe chairman understood the situa- 

n very readily and agreed to discuss 

th other members of the committee a 

estion that they consider the esti- 
mate for the Bureau of Reclamation at 
east. so that it could gct its work started 
along with the Army engineers. I sub- 
mitted a written statement to the com- 
mitte along the line and pointed out the 
nomy if the Bureau of Reclamation 
ere able to coordinate its planning with 
Army so that the dams on the tribu- 
ries would not be constructed later 
than the dams on the main stem, thus 
voiding damage to the dams on the 
main river. 

The committee did not have time to go 
nto as extensive hearings as they would 

ive liked to, I am sure; but part III 
of the printed hearings shows that they 
extended their hearings and did con- 
duct a special session of the subcommit- 
tee on Saturday, March 24, at which time 
they did call in the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for testimony on the sup- 
plemental estimates for the Missouri 
River program and then acted. And 
while I might have preferred to see the 
committee allow more of the estimate, I 
do believe that under the circumstances 
described they gave the matter special 
consideration and are entitled to appre- 
iation for having started this great pro- 

ram financially, and at least giving the 
Bureau of Reclamation as much as the 
Army engineers were given. 

These funds will start both agencies 
drawing plans and designing dams for 
the construction that is authorized to be- 
gin with the end of the war. It is a 
program that will revolutionize life in 
the Missouri basin, ending disastrous 
floods and putting the stored water to 
beneficial use. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on an item that will 
come up a little later the committee has 
done a fairly good job of cutting, and 
that is, the Bureau of Mines appropria- 
tion. I have been tremendously disap- 
pointed and surprised, however, at the 
way this organization is operating. 

I have in my hands a photostatic copy 
of a letter that has been sent out by 
them to different farmers. The farmers 
in my territory who use explosives have 
to have a license. The powder and the 
explosives that they use have to be kept 
under certain kinds of locks under the 
regulations of the Department of the In- 
terior, I suppose, with Mr. Ickes at the 
head of the Department, you could not 
expect anything else than what I shall 
read. Here goes: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, BUREAU OF MINES, IN 
COOPERATION WITH War 
PRODUCTION Boarp 


AUTHORIZATION TO PURCHASE LOCKS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF EXPLOSIVES (CODE M LOCKS) 


Certificate No. 3021. 
MarcnH 24, 1945. 
Federal License No. B 236515. 
FRANKLIN SERGENT, 
Route 2, Clifton Springs, N. Y.: 

You are hereby authorized to purchase two 
locks from the stock provided exclusively for 
the protection of explosives or ingredients 
in accordance with the Federal Explosives 
Act. 

A. B. EMMANEL, 

Explosives Investigator, 

NOTE TO PURCHASER.—A special lock is be- 
ing manufactured for the protection of ex- 
plosives and such ingredients of explosives 
as require a Federal license, which will be 
known as Code M Lock. These locks can 
be obtained only by mailing your purchase 
order together with a check or money order 
and this certificate to the following address: 
Montgomery Ward & Co., attention Mr. K. D. 
Firestone, division 84, buying office, section 
7-B, 619 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 7, Il. 

The price of these locks is $1 if purchased 
in lots of less than 12. In lots of 12 or more 
the price will be 90 cents each. 


Bureau of Mines. 


Tere ‘s a direct requirement that these 
locks be bought of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., which is being run by the Govern- 
ment, instead of from the local hardware 
dealer. It is a deliberate and direct at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Ickes and his 
cohorts to put the local hardware deal- 
ers out of business. I am sure this com- 
mittee would not cpprove of appropri- 
ating money for sending out a prospectus 
to promote the business of such an out- 
fit, but it is just what you can expect 
from such a fellow as Mr. Ickes and from 
the way he does business. 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 


from Washington. 

Mr. DE LACY. I have listened with 
a good deal of attention to the gentle- 
man’s remarks. Does he smell a con- 
spiracy afoot? 

Mr. TABER. No: but this is an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Ickes and his 
cohorts to mess up the whole Interior 
Department and destroy its efficiency, 
and to destroy local private business. If 
the gentleman wishes, he should come 
out and defend Mr. Ickes. It is too bad 
that we have a fellow like Mr. Ickes at 
the head of such a department. It is 
too bad that the organization is opposed 
to private business and proper ways of 
operating. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from New York is confusing the issue. 
The appropriation here is for the en- 
forcement of the Explosives Act. I do 
not know whether or not the gentle- 
man knows it, but there are 500,000 
licensees in the United States. The en- 
forcement of that act was placed in the 
hands of the Bureau of Mines. The sad 
part about it is that the Committee on 
Appropriations, instead of giving them 
what the Budget Bureau asked for, 
$454,000, I believe, has reduced it to 
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$100,000. One hundred thousand dollars 
will not permit the Bureau of Mines to 
carry out the enforcement of the act. 
Rather than take $100,000, I agree with 
the gentleman, in economy they shculd 
give them nothing, if they cannot give 
them the full amount. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coal-mine inspections and investigations: 
For all salaries and expenses necessary to en- 
able the Bureau of Mines to perform the 
duties imposed upon it by the act of May 7, 
1941 (55 Stat. 177); including supplies and 
equipment; traveling expenses; not to exceed 
$78,890 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia; purchase in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere of furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies; purchase 
(not to exceed one), operation, maintenance, 
and repair of motor-propelled trucks and 
passenger-carrying vehicles for official use 
and in transporting employees between their 
homes and temporary locations where they 
may be employed and purchase of special 
wearing apparel or equipment for the pro- 
tection of employees while engaged in their 
work; $939,910. 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am quite interested in 
this paragraph of the bill. I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
statement of Dr. Sayers on page 884 of 
the hearings with reference to the mat- 
ter of coal mine inspections and investi- 
gations. I quote: 

It was originally estimated that at least 
250 inspectors would be needed to do a real 
good job of Federal coal-mine irspections, 
but the number allotted was 107 inspectors, 
together with 10 engineers. On July 1 last, 
an additional 25 inspectors were authorized 
and it is now requested that 20 more be 
allotted to bring the total number of inspec- 
tors to 152. 


He goes on to state that the only in- 
spections made are in the 2,500 larger 
mines of the country and that they are 
unable to make any inspections in the 
14,000 small mines of the United States. 
I think it is very significant that this 
work is confined solely to the larger 
mines of the country because it is notori- 
ous that most of the accidents happen in 
the smaller mines which do not have 
proper safety devices and I think it is 
extremely unfortunate the small opera- 
tors do not have inspection necessary to 
protect the safety and welfare of the men 
employed. It seems to me the committee 
could well have given the Bureau of 
Mines the additional 10 inspectors they 
asked for. I hope the other body will 
give them the number which the Bureau 
of the Budget approved. 

The coal mines of this Nation work un- 
der peculiarly difficult circumstances. It 
is not only extremely hard labor, but in 
many cases rather unhealthy and dan- 
gerous as well. They are as patriotic 
as any group in America and last year 
they produced 684,000,000 tons of coal 
which is the greatest coal production 
in the history of the world. It has been 
a magnificent achievement and a dis- 
tinct contribution to the war effort. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman. the business of minirg 
coal is the most hazardous occupation 
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in which men in this world engage. We 
have had many major coal-mining dis- 
asters in the district which I represent. 
We had two explosions in Anderson 
County, Tenn., one following the other in 
a space of just a few years. In those 2 
explosions almost 400 men and boys lost 
their lives. 

During the war period coal-mine op- 
erators have been unable to keep their 
mining machinery and facilities and var- 
ious appliances with which the mines 
are supplied with the necessary volume 
of fresh air, in a proper state of repair. 
In addition to that, if a mine is made 
safe it must be kept free from dust. The 
great devastating explosions which have 
occurred in the mining section in my dis- 
trict have really been dust explosions. 
They are brought about in this way: 
The mining of coal and the undercut- 
ting ot the coal produces dust in large 
quantities. The circulating air currents 
which of necessity are forced through the 
various working places of the mine in 
order that men and animals may live 
back in the excavations where the coal is 
mined, pick up that dust and carry it 
along through the various airways and 
break-throughs in the mine, and it at- 
taches itself to the roof and to the tim- 
bers and the sides of the mine. Finally, 
perhaps a pocket of gas will develop or 
some other cause will ignite that dust, 
which is highly explosive in its nature. 
As it travels through portions of the mine 
it gathers fury and strength as it pro- 
ceeds and finally results in a conflagra- 
tion. I know men, who have been picked 
up by these terrible explosions, to have 
been blown against the side of the mine 
and then as a result of the conflagration 
which ensued they have been burned al- 
most beyond recognition. 

In addition to that, as the mining op- 
eration proceeds the man excavating the 
coal is constantly engaged in making 
a place comparatively safe, unsafe. All 
the time during that operation he has 
his life in his hands. There is just one 
way to avert these great disasters which 
occur in coal mines and that is by thor- 
ough, competent, adequate, fearless, and 
impartial inspection of the mines. There 
should be no economy in the matter of a 
few dollars and cents at the expense of 
human life. 

Coal mining is a vital industry. With- 
out it there can be no transportation of 
war materials. Without it there can be 
no steam. Without it there can be no 
weapons with which we are fighting our 
way to victory. As I just said, and I 
want to repeat it and emphasize it, there 
should be no economy in the adminis- 
tration of the mine inspection depart- 
ment in the Bureau of Mines at the ex- 
pense of human life, in the most hazard- 
ous calling in which the working men 
of this Nation engage. 

I earnestly hope there will be such an 
increase in this appropriation as to ac- 
cord for this great industry 10 additional 
inspectors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has made a 
very forceful and effective speech, as he 
always does. We deeply appreciate his 
interest and commend him for his fight. 
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I think, however, I should say in defense 
of the committee that this committee has 
been and still is sympathetic to this pro- 
gram. The record discloses that it has 
in fact been quite liberal to this program. 
An examination of the bill before you 
will disclose that a large share of the new 
positions given in the entire bill are in 
connection with this item. I think that 
is sufficient evidence that the commit- 
tee is not only familiar with the excellent 
work of these Federal mine inspectors 
but that it has cooperated in this pro- 
gram, 

I may add, Mr. Chairman, that up un- 
til a year ago, in fact, less than a year 
ago, there were only 107 Federal in- 
spectors of these mines in the entire 
United States. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Mines came to us a year ago 
and asked for at least 25 additional in- 
spectors. They were of the opinion that 
25 additional inspectors would be very 
helpful in saving many lives. The com- 
mittee responded by giving the full 25 new 
inspectors a year ago and there is no 
question but that it has materially helped 
the situation. I am glad to tell you that 
within the past year, according to our 
reports, there have been fewer fatalities 
in the mines than in any other year in 
recent history. The committee was also 
advised that more than 50,000 suggested 
improvements and preventive measures 
by these inspectors have been put into 
operation. That these have saved many 
lives cannot be denied. 

This year the committee was asked for 
20 additional inspectors, and although 
the committee was of the opinion that 
the 25 inspectors given last year ought 
to be sufficient, we leaned backward 
in favor of the mines and resolved any 
doubts in favor of 10 additional inspec- 
tors. So I may say to the gentleman 
that we believe that in all fairness we 
have been rather liberal in allowing 10 
additional inspectors which will make 
142 instead of the 107 with which the 
Bureau of Mines operated up until last 
July. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, while the committee 
has been generous to a degree in this 
matter I want to say that there is nothing 
the Congress has done for the mining in- 
dustry that has been so effectual for the 
miners as the passage of the bill in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress setting up the 
Federal Bureau of Inspection and In- 
vestigation under the control of the 
Bureau of Mines. Today it is more es- 
sential than ever, it is more urgent, be- 
cause the miners are working longer 
hours and are exposed longer to the 
dangers and hazards of the mines. The 
effect of fatigue is greater, and when the 
miners and workmen generally are 
fatigued they are more subject to acci- 
dents. 

Federal inspection of mines has done 
a great thing for the industry. It has 
reduced the number of fatalities, it has 
reduced the number of accidents. The 
gentleman from Tennessee who preceded 
me a moment ago said something about 
explosions. Accidents due to explosions 
are shocking because so.many miners 
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are killed at one time, but 60 percent of 
all accidents in coal mines are caused by 
the daily falls of rock and coal. These 
falls kill and incapacitate the miners. 
few at a time, but you do not hear much 
about it because it is not dramatic. Ry- 
plosions are dramatic and we hear about 
them. These Federal inspectors £0 
about their jobs without any show or 
publicity and the only evicence of the 
effectiveness of their work comes at the 
end of the year when one can read the 
comparative statements from year to 
year showing reduction in the number of 
accidents. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not true that be- 
cause of the aging of equipment and in- 
creasing difficulty of getting proper ma- 
terials that inspectors are needed now 
more than ever before? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not further a fact 
that the men employed as inspectors 
usually come from the older age groups 
and their employment does not interfere 
with the manpower needs of industry? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Iagree 
with the gentleman thoroughly. 

So, while the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for an additional sum for 20 more 
inspectors and the committee caw fit to 
grant 10, I still say the committee was 
not fully informed of the necessity and 
of the urgency of the times, and of the 
effectiveness of their work in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oil and gas investigations: For inquiries 
and investigations and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the mining, prepara- 
tion, treatment, and utilization of petroleum 
and natural gas, and for every other expense 
incident thereto, including supplies, equip- 
ment, newspapers, expenses of travel, pur- 
chase, not to exceed one, maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, purchase of labora- 
tory gloves, goggles, rubber boots, and aprot 
$579,000, of which not to exceed $45,000 ma 
be expended for personal services in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BaIiLey: Page 
71, line 24, after the words “boots and aprons’, 
strike out the remainder of line 24, page 71, 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 72, and insert 
“$686,670, of which not to exceed $200,000 
shall be used for research in secondary 'c- 
covery of oil and gas, and not to exceed $45.- 
000 may be expended for personal serv! 
in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr Chairman, the in- 
tent of this amendment is not to em- 
barrass the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee or the members of the 
subcommittee charged with the prepara- 
tion of the Interior Department appro- 
priation. 

Its intent is to correct an error of 
judgment in the amount allocated to the 
Bureau ot Mines for the express purpose 


Yes; I 
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of research work in the oil and gas in- 
dustry. I speak on behalf of the thou- 
cands of independent oil and gas men 
who have millions of dollars invested. 

1 have heard considerable lip serv- 

. from the floor of the House by gen- 
tomen who profess to be interested in 
ihe welfare of the little businessman. 
Here is an opportunity to help in a way 

will truly help. I am not making 

plea on beha'f of the large oil and 

concerns. They are well able to set 

ip their cwn research units. The little 

fellow has no such facilities available, 

nor is he able financially to provide this 
ervice. 

For some years past the Bureau of 

Mines has rendered valuable service in 
the field of secondary recovery of oil re- 
erves that would otherwise be lost were 
it not for the research methods discov- 
ered. Secondary recovery in the indus- 
try refers usually to the restoring of 
energy to the oil reservoir by one of three 
methods: Injection of water into the 
producing sand; injection of natural gas; 
injection ef compressed air. he deter- 
mination of the most*appropriate meth- 
od involves studies of the reservoir as to 
oil content, the porosity of the sand, and 
the economies of costs. 

In parts of the Appalachian fields the 
water-flooding method has been found 
to be most suitable. The recoveries of 
oil have been great. Many properties 
have preduced more under this method 
than they had in all the years of opera- 
tion before the method was applied. The 
flooding method is being used also in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, north Texas, Illinois, 
and West Virginia with satisfactory 
results. 

In many fields the restoration of reser- 
voir energy—the motive force which 
pushes the oil through the sands to the 
producing wells—has been achieved by 
putting natural gas or compressed air 
into the sends. Millions of barrels of oil 

ave been produced that would not have 
been won without such stimulus. 

The work which the Bureau of Mines 
has been doing has consisted of labora- 

ry work observations of field practices, 
and the correlation of the data thus ob- 
tained. From time to time reports are 

ued which are available to anyone 
interested and which have been of great 
value and assistance to oil operators. 

The reports are particularly valuable 
to the many small operators who can- 
not afford to maintain engineering and 
technical departments of their own or to 
engage the services of consultants on 

condary recovery operations. In addi- 
ion to its original research work, the 
Bureau of Mines serves as a clearing- 
house of information on the practices 
nd results of oil producers who are do- 

: secondary recovery work. 
To the public in the oil and gas regions 
1ere is a high value to this work. It has 

‘n estimated that there is a reserve of 
il underground, in old fields, of four to 

» billion barrels. Many of these fields 

e nearing the stage of abandonment 
under ordinary pumping methods but 
1ave recovered to date only 25 to 30 per- 

nt of the oil which nature originally 
tored there. 

The Bureau of Mines has been of great 

{in the procurement of oil during the 
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war. One of its studies, issued in 1944, 
was entitled “Wartime Application of 
Air-Gas Injection and Oil-Well Recon- 
ditioning.in the Appalachian Field.” 
This study presented a number of meth- 
ods of stimulating the production of 
Pennsylvania-grade crude oil which has 
been in great demand for the manufac- 
ture of lubricants. 

Other studies have dealt with water- 
flooding methods in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Illinois. Another described the in- 
stallation of an oil-mining method in 
Pennsylvania, thought to hold consider- 
able promise for the future increase in 
recovery of oil. 

The amount which will be available to 
the Bureau of Mines for the coming fiscal 
year as provided in this bill for research 
work is $92,330. Last year’s appropria- 
tion for this purpose was $116,900. Not 
all of the $92,330 will be available for this 
work. A part of it is for a special re- 
search in California in an effort to re- 
cover oil from oil-impregnated sands. 

The Bureau of Mines’ estimate of the 
amount really needed for this work is 
far in excess of the Budget item. There 
is a safe middle ground somewhere be- 
tween the Bureau’s estimate and the sub- 
committee’s figure. My amendment sug- 
gests $200,000. I submit this is fair and 
just. 

I grew to young manhood in a West 
Virginia oil field. I feel I can speak with 
authority on an industry so important 
to my native State. We all appreciate 
the fine efforts of these oil and gas people 
in the war effort even to the extent of 
depleting their reserves. We owe it to 
them to see that their business is safe- 
guarded and I hope it will be the pleasure 
of this Congress to support this amend- 
ment to provide adequate funds for a 
worth-while project. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am wondering if we could 
agree to close all debate in, say, 10 min- 
utes. It is late, Mr. Chairman, and we 
have not tried to hurry, but we are going 
to try to finish this bill tonight. We 
have about 20 pages left. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes, reserving the last 2 
minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. NEELY. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Then I 
amend my request and ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York and Mr. GAVIN 
objected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
prepared to spend the rest of the night 
here, because this bill must be passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 
count, 


will 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been very fair. I have 
not objected to anybody speaking. I 
simply have expressed the hope that we 
get through and I simply wanted to have 
an agreement as to the time for debate. 
But I will withdraw my request and we 
will proceed and stay until midnight. if 
it suits the gentlemen, in order to finish 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to save time, because I 
have had to leave a busy committee to 
come here, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point with 
reference to the item in the bill with re- 
gard to the fund for the experimental 
laboratory relating to oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no more important prob- 
lem at this time than the conservation 
of our crude oil and its byproducts so 
necessary for the war. A mechanized 
military machine requires gasoline and 
oil in such volume that it almost staggers 
the imagination to contemplate it. 

Planes come and go in such swarms 
over the battle-torn area as to almost 
darken the sky, and were it not for gaso- 
line and lubricating oil this great and 
effective air force would be grounded. 
Without these products of gasoline and 
lubricating oil from the oil fields of our 
Nation to supply our ships, tanks, and 
planes with gasoline this war would be 
far from ended in Europe. 

We need every drop of lubricating oil 
which even the smallest well can pro- 
duce. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of stripper wells which in the ag- 
gregate are producing the very finest lu- 
bricating oil in the world, and these 
small wells are located in western New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The time 
has come when study and research are 
required to find the most efficient method 
to save every drop of crude oil to be 
found in the rapidly depleting reserve 
in the area where these stripper wells are 
located. The item in this bill for labora- 
tory and field study as well as other ex- 
perimental work is necessary to ascer- 
tain the best metheds of conserving this 
highly essential product for war, should 
be adopted. I am for the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Member 
from West Virginia and so ably sup- 
ported by my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, representative 
GAVIN. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I mak 
suggestion. We hope that this bill may 
be finished tonight, and arrangements 
have been made accordingly. However, 
I have assurance that if these long talks 
continue, a point of order that a quorum 
is not present will be made. The pres- 


e this 


ent point was withdrawn temporarily. 
I hope we may proceed expeditiously. 
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Mr. NEELY. Let me assure the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that he may de- 
pend upon my helping him to realize 
that hope. 

Mr. Chairman, wartime inhibitions and 
restrictions have impressively taught us 
that the deprivation of motor transpor- 
tation means unlimited inconvenience, 
innumerable hardships, and irreparable 
loss of time, service, and pleasure to the 
American people. But the public has 
not been made fully aware of the fact 
thet unless we afford greater protection 
to cur rapidly dwindling oil reserves, the 
United States will, within 12 years from 
the present time be completely and per- 
manently deprived of motor travel as a 
result of the exhaustion of the source of 


cnerey, without which automobiles and 
ell cjher motor vehicles will become es 
useless as painted ships upon painted 
occ2ns. Doubtless American ingenuity 
Will eventually provide practical means 
of makirg gasoline from bituminous 
coal, as suggested yesterday by the able 
geniloman from West Virginia [Mr. 
IRavtpOLpH!]. But until this consumma- 
tion becomes a reality instead of a 
dream, we should diligently protect from 


aveidable waste every barrel of crude 
cil that still remains in the bosom of the 
earth. The Bailey amendment is de- 
siencd to serve this praiseworthy pur- 
pose. If adopted, it will also be produc- 
tive of great benefit to the small inde- 
pendent oil operators throughout the 
United States, who are unable to main- 
tain elaborate research departments. It 
will mean even greater benefits to the 
millions who wish to ride in motor cars 
to the end of their days. It is my sin- 
cere hope that the Bailey amendment 
will be adopted. 

M:. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman be kind enough to yield? 

Mr. NEELY. With pleasure. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to say 
for ‘he benefit of the Members of the 
House, and I certainly want to say it 
because it is a fact and not because of 
any gracious word uttered by the gentle- 
man about my speech yesterday, that the 
gentleman from West Virginia |[Mr. 
NeEety!, a former United States Senator 
and Governor of our State, was born in 
a county which was at one time rich in 
cil and gas production. But he, as other 
West Virginians, has seen that section 
of the country depleted of its petroleum 
resources until today only the stripper 
wells remain. What the gentleman is 
saying is out of the depth of his under- 
standing and experience with this prob- 
lem. His observations merit favorable 
co1__ideration. 

Mr. NEELY. 
colleague. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was very glad to step 
into the Chamber at this particular mo- 
ment. I have been busy with a deficiency 
committee and they cold me that some- 
thing important was going on. As you 
all know, in western Pennsylvania, where 
the sentleman across the aisle lives, oil 
was first discovered. We are producing 
the richest kind of oil in western Penn- 
sylvania since that time, but just as the 
gentleman szys, the time has come when 


I thank my distinguished 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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we need help, and we need it badly in 
all the oil fields. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to my distinguished friend 
the centleman from Wisconsin I[Mr. 
Keere!] making an appeal several days 
ago for tle United States Forest Labo- 
ratovy, at which time they were granted 
$1,228,900 for supplemental and research 
work cn lumber. I might say that the 
same thing could be said about oil. I 
glory in the productiv‘ty of this country. 
We are producing today apprcximately 
5,000,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Nature blessed this great Nation of 
ours with a generous supply of natura 
resources. Resources which have built 
this country to the greatest and most 
powerful nation in all the world. 

Iowever, we have been extremely 
reckless over the past years with these 
great God-given supplies. For years we 
slaughtered our great forests with no 
thought of the conservation or reforesta- 
tion. Our great oil deposits have been 
drained from the earth for present use 
with no thought of tomorrow. Our coal, 
gas, and iron ore, and other minerals are 
rapidly diminishing with no thought 
given for the livelihood of future genera- 
tions as to where they shall secure their 
supplies. 

The past 75 years have been ones of 
reckless abandon as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned. It has been 
stated that in World War No. 1, the 
United States and its allies floated to 
victory on a sea of oil. Today we are 
bringing World War No. 2 to a victorious 
conclusion because of the availability 
of tremendous supplies of oil, for our 
planes, tanks, jeeps, guns, and the oil 
needs for the economic structure of the 
Nation. 

Not much thought is being given today 
to our future requirements, nor much 
attention is being given by the Federal 
Government for research work on oil to 
secure the greatest amount of oil possi- 
ble from many of our formerly prolific 
producing, but now rapidly dwindling, 
oil fields throughout the Nation. In no 
one of these fields have we taken more 
than 25 percent of the oil in the earth. 
Billions of barrels are still obtainable 
with new methods. 

We have hundreds of proven fields 
where production has falien off, waiting 
for new methods to coax the oil from 
the reluctant sands. The Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the Interior 
has turned in a magnificent performance 
in research work on the meager $92,000 
a year given, developing new methods 
and techniques that have secured amaz- 
ing results in oil fields that would now 
be abandoned but for their work. So, 
in appreciation of their outstanding ac- 
complishment for the good of all the 
people of the Nation we set up a pitiful 
appropriation, $92,000, for them to carry 
on their work, while on the other hand 
we spend $138,000,000 up in the Cana- 
dian wilderness on an oil project that 
produced 2,500 barrels a day and since 
has been abandoned. If $138,000,000 
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has been spent on research in the old 
fields of this Nation, millions of barre}. 
of oil would have been recovered for the 
use of our people. 

This country faces a gigantic need for 
oil in future years. These old ficlds aye 
proven—the oil is there—it is just g 
question. of how to get it. Why we spent 
$420,030 up in Venango County, in my 
district, experimenting on a new hori- 
zontal drilling method. This appropria- 
tion today should be for at least a mil- 
lion dollars rather than the one hundred 
and ten thousand increase asked for in 
the gentleman’s amendment. We are 
spending billions of dollars all over the 
world, why not invest a few million in 
this Nation to pretect our natural re- 
sources and to meet the needs and re- 
quirements of our 140,000,000 people 
over the years that lie ahead? I appeal 
to my Republican colleagues to support 
this amendmert. 


RESOLUTION ON BUREAU OF MINES PROGRAM TO 
PROMOTE GREATER RECOVERY OF OIL 


The executive committee and State vice 
presidents of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, meeting in Oklahoma 
City, January 30 expressed appreciation of 
the splendid work being cerried on by the 
Bureau of Mines in the interest of oll pro- 
ducers in thi. country. It was agreed that 
much good could be accomplished by the 
Bureau in its study of conservation research 
and secondary recovery methods, provided 
sufficient funds were made available to prop- 
erly conduct the necessary research, but that 
the present appropriation was wholly inade- 
quate. 

The following resolution, therefore, was in- 
troduced and unanimously passed: 

“Whereas the conservation Of an irreplace- 
able natural resource of this Nation is of 
concern and benefit to the consuming public 
as well as of those who are engaged in its 
production; and 

“Whereas it is generally agreed that after 
applying all present known methods of re- 
covery, there still will remain in the oil sands 
of this Nation a large, but yet undetermined 
quantity subject to extraction by improved 
methods; and 

“Whereas oil producers realize the need 
for new and improved methods which will 
make it possible for them to recover this 
oil; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Mines of the United 
States Department of the Interior is a recog- 
nized leader in the study and promotion of 
secondary recovery methods, and now is en- 
gaged in research on secondary extraction 
and has rendered valuable aid to the oil in- 
dustry in the past; and 

“Whereas the amount now appropriated to 
the Bureau of Mines for this work is inade- 
quate to meet the need and is not in keeping 
with the national importance of the pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
and the State vice presidents of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America 
recommend that the Congress of the United 
States give serious consideration to an ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Mines, suffi- 
cient to permit a thorough study and exten- 
sive research of methods in their labora- 
tories and in various fields throughout the 
country with the object of obtaining greater 
efficiency in the production of oil through 
stimulative practices; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to members of the Appropriations 
Committees of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Representative , to Mem- 
bers of Cozigress from all oil-producing States, 
and to all State and district oil-trade asso- 
ciations.” 
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UNDAMENTALS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Om INDUSTRY 


THE AREA 


The Pennsylvania Grade oil region lies 
within 8 counties in western New York, 18 
counties in western Pennsylvania, 26 coun- 
ties in West Virginia and 17 counties in 
coutheastern Ohio. Its outer boundaries in- 
clude approximately 35,000 square miles. 

RECOVERY METHOD 

The Bradford-Allegany field, comprising 
24.000 acres in Pennsylvania and 52,000 acres 
in New York, has been the scene of intensive 
secondary recovery operations by the water- 
flood method over a period of 15 years. 
South of this field, a substantial area has 
been subjected to air and gas repressuring. 
The daily production per well is materially 
greater where these methods are in use. 

Most of the Kane-to-Butler field and most 
of the producing acreage in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio still 
are open to intensive development by sec- 
ondary methods. . 

At the present time, slightly less than one- 
half of the total Pennsylvania Grade produc- 
tion comes from areas not repressured. It is 
estimated that the amount of oil which can 
be produced in these areas by secondary re- 
covery methods will equal the original 
natural preduction. 

WELLS AND RESERVES 

Oll is currently produced from 133,420 
wells, ranging in depth from 300 to 4,000 feet, 
with a current yield of approximately 74,000 
barrels per day. 

The distribution of wells by States is: 

New York, 20,150; Ohio 13,000; Pennsyl- 
vania 81,790; West Virginia, 18,400. 

These wells are in contact with under- 

ound reserves which, as will be developed 

a subsequent section, have a total oil 
content of 6,346,951,000 barrels, 932,856,000 
barrels of which are recoverable by present 


nethods. 





THE PRODUCT 

Pennsylvania Grade crude oil is peculiarly 
suited to the manufacture of superior lubri- 
cants which are adapted and needed for use 
in airplanes, tanks and other automotive 
equipment in wartime and for all automo- 
tive purposes in time of peace. Pennsyl- 
vania Grade crude is also being recognized as 
an important base stock for the production of 
© whole range of hydrocarbons highly useful 
in a variety of chemicals. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Penn- 
lvania Grade crude oils is described by the 
reau of Mines as being “similar in char- 
ter and uniform in quality although they 
were produced from different sands and by 
various methods.” The lubricating oil pro- 
duced from all Pennsylvania Grade crude is 
readily distinguished from oils produced 
from other crudes by reason of its chemical 
constituents, 

The importance of Pennsylvania Grade 
is shown by the fact that althouch 
the production constitutes less than 2 percent 
of the total crude production of the Nation, 
yet, by reason of the quality and quantity of 
its lubrication fraction, it accounts for about 
29 percent of the motor oils domestically con- 
sumed in the United States. Whereas the 
national average of lubricant recovery from 

| crudes, including Pennsylvania, is 2.8 per- 
cent the customary recovery from Pennsyl- 
vania Grade crude is 23 percent. 





crude 


THE PRODUCERS 


Fifteen thousand individual operators own 
the production of Pennsylvania Grade crude. 
With the exception of a few properties which 
represent an inconsiderable volume, no major 


companies are interested in production 
operations, 


THE REFINERIES 
Pennsylvania Grade crude is processed in 
<0 refineries, 20 of which are independently 
xXCI——-248 
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owned and operated. The total capacity of 
these plants is consirevatively in excess of 
90,000 barrels per day. The current runs to 
stills are now averaging close to 80,000 bar- 
rels, leaving an additional crude still capacity 
of at least 10,000 barrels which wouid be 
utilized if crude were available. The pri- 
mary product of these refineries is lubricat- 
ing oil, the markets for which are spread 
all over the United States and, in peacetime, 
throughout the civilized world. 

The gasoline production, whieh now is 
50,000,000 gallons per month and potentially 
is 56,300,000 gallons per month, has been 
marketed in an area within a radius of 150 
miles of the refinery. This volume repre- 
sents about 40 percent of the consumption 
of the region, the remainder being produced 
from cheaper crudes and imported to the 
region by water transportation as well as 
gasoline pipe lines. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment in production and drilling is 
about 16,000 persons with an annual pay roll 
of $28,000,000. Refinery employment is 8,000 
persons with a pay roll of $15,000,000. 

Equally dependent on the industry are the 
employees of the pipe lines, manufacturers 
and marketers of oil field and refinery equip- 
ment, barrel works, can factories, tank-car 
builders and repair shops, sunply houses, dis- 
tributors of explosives and the like. 

Many communities in the Pennsylvenia 
Grade regior derive the principal part of their 
economic subsistence from producing and re- 
fining activities and in some communities 
these activities provide the only pay roll of 
any kind. 

TAX REVENUES 

It has not been possible to estimate either 
the capital investment or the tax contribu- 
tions of these producing and refining prop- 
erties. Some measure may be had, however, 
from the fact that the State and Federal 
gasoline tanks and the Federal lubricating 
oil tax derived from the products of the 
Pennsylvania region amount to $115,000 daily, 
or $40,000,C00 a year. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE 


Particularly during the last decade there 
has been substantial attention given to 
technical research. In addition to a large 
number of private laboratories and consult- 
ing engineers, the producers sponsor coopera- 
tive research projects in secondary recovery 
at the School of Mineral Industries at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Studies in the improvement of motor oils 
have been conducted for 11 years in the 
Petroleum Refining Laboratory at the same 
institution. State aid has been available for 
parts of the costs of both programs. The 
other financial requirements have been pro- 
vided by the cooperative programs of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
and the Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil 
Producers’ Association. 

The developments of water flood and air- 
gas repressuring in the region have been re- 
sponsible for large increases in production 
and are still the main reliance for increased 
production in the future. 

However, the possibilities of pool exten- 
sions and deep drillings have not been ex- 
hausted and new techniques of discovery and 
recovery are the subject of current experi- 
ments. At the present time, for instance, a 
large and well-finanved corporation is sinking 
a shaft from which a horizontal drill will 
be directed into proven sands. A party of 
United States Geological Survey engineers is 
now testing electrical prospecting equipment 
in several pools. Proposals for the installa- 
tion of a soil gas analysis laboratory are 
awaiting a favorable price determination. 

These latter projects are encouraging be- 
cause a great part of the sands is believed 
to consist of shore-line deposits and no sat- 
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isfactory means have hitherto been applicd 
to locate stratigraphic traps The accidental 
discovery of the Sliverville sand on Music 
Mountain, which had been missed by cnly 
200 feet in earlier drillings, some of which 
were done 40 years ago, has resulted in the 
preduction of 3,000,000 barrels of crude in 
4 years. An additional 1,500,000-barrel pro- 
duction is expected from this sand. 

Special interest is being manifested im by- 
product research in several refineries. 
paraffinic nature of the crude rresents some 
chemical difficulties but the unique prop- 
erties of the crude encourage the belief that 
particularly valuable products can be derived 
from this crude source. 


The 


AN INDUSTRY REVIVED 

The large productive vears of the State of 
Pennsylvania, by natural flow and pumping, 
were in the 40-year period 1871-1910. For 
that period the average annual production 
was 15,976,000 barrels. For the next 15 
years, from 1911 through 1925, the continued 
pumping of the old wells yielded a fairly 
steady production, with an annual average 
of 7,543,000 barrels. Stimulated by a price 
high enough to be an incentive to find new 
methods of recovery (the average, 1921 to 
1925. was $3.38) water flooding was developed 
in the Bradford field. As a result the pro- 
duction of the State steadily increased and 
for the last 15 years, 1926-40, the annual 
average has been 13,858,000 barrels. For the 
last 5 years, 1936-40, the average has been 
17,944,000 barrels. Thus from _ structures 
once thought to be practically exhausted 
secondary methods have recovered oil in 
cuantities comvarable with the years of 
Pennsylvania’s flush pools. It is a record of 
great credit to Pennsylvania oil producers 
and has brought about a reappratsal of the 
Nation’s oil reserves. The significance of 
price as a moving factor in producing oil by 
new methods should certainly be understocd 
by anyone who undertakes to exercise a juris- 
dictiow over price at a time when a still 
larger production is urgently needed. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include certain resolutions from the oil 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly endorse the 
amendment before the House. To con- 
tinue further with a supporting state- 
ment, I would only repeat what has al- 
ready been said by the gentlemen who 
have preceded me. 

West Virginia is greatly interested in 
this project. We have hundreds of this 
type of well. My district has hundreds 
of them. We have great deposits of oil 
that cannot be brought to the surface 
economically. We do not produce oil in 
quantities comparable to some cf the 
Western States, but we do produce the 
finest lubricating oil in the world. Why 
it was ever called Pennsylvania crude in- 
stead of West Virginia crude, I will 
never know. This appropriation will ro 
doubt aid us in finding ways and means 
to bring these vast deposits of fine oil 
to the surface and make them available 
to the people of our country. Industry 
needs it. The war effort needs it. The 
public is going to need it. 

I trust the House in its wisdom will see 
fit to act favorably on this amendment. 








NO. 
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Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I want 
to commend the gentleman for his splen- 
did statement. I may say to him that the 
State of Wyoming is very much in- 
tergsied in this matter. I, too, favor the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. I might say to the 
genileman that our daily production of 
oil in Wyoming is about 125,000 barrels. 
A great deal of that oil comes from the 
public domain and the United States has 
a tremendous income from the oil’ in 
Wyoming and in other Western States. 
I wish to call attention to the House that 
the Bureau of Reclamation has received 
$41,000,000 from the oil in Wyoming. 
Consequently, we have made quite a con- 
tribution to the reclamation funds from 
oil produced on the public domain in our 
State. That is more than all of the ap- 
propriations for reclamation projects in 
our State for the past 40 years. Because 
the United States owns the oil rights in 
81 percent of the area of Wyoming it is 
vitally interested in the recovery of ail 
the oil that possibly can be saved. I 
think it would be sound policy to adopt 
this amendment. To show the interest 
of the people of Wyoming in the matter I 
desire to insert in the RECORD a copy of 
the resolution of the Rocky Mountain 
Oil and Gas Association recently adopt- 
ed: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTID BY THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
OIL AND GAS ASSOCIATION AT ITS MEETING IN 
CASPER, WYO,, ON JANUARY 8, 1945 


Whereas the war effort, as well as the pub- 
lic interest, demands that the greatest pos- 
sible ultimate recovery of oil be obtained 
from the oil fields of the Nation; and 

Whereas this can best be accomplished by 
making currently available to the oil pro- 
ducers the best scientific information as to 
the oil reservoirs and their contents; and 

Whereas few individuals or companies in 
the Rocky Mountain area have either the re- 
sources or the facilities to obtain such infor- 
mation; and 

Whereas such information, when obtained, 
should be made available to all producers 
in furtherance of conservation and good 
production practices; and 

Whereas the Government itself has a very 
substantial interest in obtaining the greatest 
ultimate recovery of oil from many reservoirs 
in the Rocky Mountain region because of its 
land ownership in the oil fields of the region; 
and 

Whereas the Government, through its Bu- 
reau of Mines petroleum and oil-shale ex- 
periment station at Laramie Wyo., has some 
facilities and personnel to carry on the work 
of research and analytical studies of petro- 
leum reservoirs; and 

Whereas the work of the Petroleum Pro- 
duction Section of the Bureau of Mines, both 
at the Laramie station and elsewhere, has 
been much handicapped by the lack of ade- 
quate funds, there being approximately $20,- 
000 per year available to the Laramie station 
for this work in the Rocky Mountain region: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rocky Mountain Oil 
and Gas Association recommends to the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that not less than $100,000 
be added to the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, appropriation budget, 
for the purpose of providing adequate funds 
for the performance of valuable scientific and 
experimental work on oil and gas reservoirs 
and their contents at the petroleum and oil- 
shale experiment station at Laramie, Wyo., 
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and in the oil and gas fields in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

ELLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I feel that the pas- 
sage of this amendment is merited. I 
want to call the membership’s attention 
to the fact that during 1944 we pro- 
duced 1,700,000,000 barrels of oil in this 
country, but new discoveries in that year 
amounted to only 500,000,000 barrels— 
more than 3 for 1 in the extraction 
of oil as against the finding of new 
resources. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is correct, and I thank him for his 
contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I should consider only 
my personal feelings toward the gentle- 
man from West Virginia who offered the 
pending amendment, the Committee un- 
doubtedly would accept the amendment. 
Moreover, the West Virginia delegation 
certainly has gone to bat for their col- 
league’s amendment, and have made 
what sounds like a very plausible case. 
It is a very strong delegation and we ap- 
preciate them here and their interest in 
this subject matter. Although the gen- 
tleman offering this amendment has not 
been here many months yet he has made 
a profound impression on this House. He 
is not only an orator and a statesman but 
a gentleman who has won the admira- 
tion of the Congress; but, Mr. Chairman, 
let us have the full facts. 

One would think from all this oratory 
that the committee had turned thumbs 
down on the appropriation for the sec- 
ondary recovery of oil. The facts are 
that there has been a substantial item 
in this bill for 3 years for this program. 
We did not wait until today and sudden- 
ly become interested in this extremely 
important program. We have not just 
now discovered the need for oil recovery. 
Three years ago, after considerable in- 
vestigation on the part of this commit- 
tee, we gave the Bureau of Mines an im- 
pressive sum for the recovery-of-oil pro- 
gram. We had a number of independent 
operators come from Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and other States, to tell 
about the need for inaugurating such 
program; and this committee has in ev- 
ery instance, I believe, given every dol- 
lar that has been requested for this par- 
ticular function. The bill a year ago car- 
ried $116,000 for this item alone. In the 
pending bill we are allowing $92,000, 
which is practically the same, if you add 
the overtime. Please bear in mind that 
the amount allowed is every dollar that 
was requested by anybody, which, of 
course, includes Members of Congress 
who now criticize this committee and 
beg for more funds for this activity. 
The independent oil operators of Amer- 
ica have an office in Washington. Their 
representative is one of the ablest lawyers 
from my State. Recently, I received a 
letter from him thanking me and my 
committee for our interest and under- 
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standing of their problems. Not a worg 
was said about boosting this or any oth; 
item above Budget estimates. 

Since it would appear that our com- 
mitte is so shortsighted and stingy, |e: 
me remind Members that this is one of 
the few items in the entire bill that wa 
not reduced one dollar below Budve: 
estimates. Many other items took cuts 
of from 10 percent to 40 percent. 

A moment ago I stated that the able 
and active Washington representative 
of the independent oil operators jn 
Washington had not demanded a boost 
in this item. I could have gone further 
and stated that no oilman in my Siate 
of Oklahoma or from West Virginia asked 
for a dollar more than the $92,000 Budec 
estimate to continue this program, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes: | 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman will recall 
that we appeared before his committee 
last year, Representative REED and my- 
self and Senator Jim Davis, of Pennsy|- 
vania, requesting an increase which we 
did not get. 

Mr. ,"OHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, y 
last year; not this year, but a year azo, 
the gentleman appeared and made an ex- 
cellent statement. I want to commend 
the gentleman for having come befor 
the committee last year. He did not wait 
until the hearing was over and the bill 
reported, and the committee allowed, a 
I recall, the full Budget estimate o! 
$116,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. If we were asking ! 
large sum of money, it would be different: 
but we are asking for only a couple o! 
hundred thousand in a many-million- 
dollar bill. Certainly that is a very small 
amount to develop research and tech- 
nique and methods that will improve con- 
ditions to aid the small oil producer who 
is doing a very difficult job during thi 
period, to permit him to stay in the pic- 
ture and stay in existence. He canno! 
afford geologists, he cannot afford engi- 
neers, and the Bureau of Mines has 
turned in a brilliant performance in he!p- 
ing these small producers. Certainly thi 
amount we are asking now is justified, 
whether we came before the gentleman’ 
committee or not. We are here ni 
and appealing to you. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. M?. 
Chairman, the gentleman makes a pe’- 
suasive argument. Just as the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. RANDOLPH] made a forceful and 
persuasive argument yesterday on a ma! 
ter close to his heart—the synthetic ¢: 
investigation. And although I was and 
am sympathetic to his program I refuse’ 
to agree to an increase. SoIam at leas! 
consistent in standing by my commit'' 

Let me add that possibly my State 
even more interested in this item than 
the great State of West Virginia or any 
other State. Oklahoma for years ha 
ranked second or third among oil-pr0- 
ducing States of the Union. Oklahoma 
has many times more stripper wells than 
has West Virginia. Some 3 years < 
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when the independent producers 
operators suggested such a prograi 
personally went to bat for it and was ¢iil- 











icized for putting the first appropriation 
in the Interior bill for this program. I 
was charged with wasteful extravagance 
in helping initiate this program 3 years 
ago. That program is going well. It 
has been a most excellent investment. 
The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
eentleman yield? 


tion was not below either the Depart- 
ment estimates or the Bureau of the 
Budect estimates. If he will just search 
his records I think he will find it is be- 
low both the estimates of the Department 
and the estimates of the Bureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, the 
eentleman is mistaken. I have the 
Budget estimates before me. Just what 
he means by Department estimates I do 
not know. But the record will disclose 
that the Department made no request 
to our committee above the recommen- 
dation of the Budget. Of course, all de- 
partments and agencies want bigger and 
better appropriations, but I can assure 
you that they are very well satisfied. 
Maybe they were surprised that this par- 
ticular item was not cut considerably 
instead of allowing the Bureau estimate. 

I must repeat, it was oue of the few 
items this committee did not cut below 
the estimates. Oh, they probably ad- 
vised the gentleman that they asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for more money 
than they were allowed. Of course, they 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for more 
money. But when one considers that the 
Department actually had the unmiti- 
gated gall to request 4,015 new jobs, one 
cannot help but strongly suspicion that 
all agencies of the Government were told 
to go to the Bureau of the Budget and 
ask for more than they expected to get. 

To be polite the committee has re- 
ferred to such practice as “isolated re- 
quests.” 

Mr. GAVIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we spent $400,000 in my county 
on drilling one well to determine the 
horizontal drilling program. If a little 
community such as I represent can spend 
$400,000, certainly we can ask for a larger 
Sum from the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of klahoma. Well 

that is quite a record for his great State, 
but in my home county they recently 
Spent more than a million dollars in the 
same kind of a well. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time 
‘ntleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BaIrLey]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JoHNSOoN of 
Oklahoma) there were—ayes 37, noes 26. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. JoHNson of 
Oxlahoma and Mr. BAILEY. 
The Committee again divided. 
The CHAIRMAN. On this vote by 
‘llers there are 36 ayes and 35 noes. 
the Chair votes “no.” The amendment 
Is rejected, 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Buildings and grounds, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
For care and maintenance of buildings and 
grounds at Pittsburgh and Bruceton, Pa., 
including personal services, the purchase of 
one and operation, maintenance, and repair 
of passenger automobiles, and all other ex- 
penses. requisite for and incident thereto, 
including not to exceed $10,000 for additions 
and improvements, $143,450. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 5 
minutes that have been allotted to me. 
I speak for a twofold purpose. On yes- 
terday, while discussing the synthetic- 
liquid fuels program for which an amend- 
ment will be offered in the Senate, I 
neglected to mention the personal af- 
fection that I have had through the years 
for the distinguished gentleman from 

klahoma [Mr. JoHNSON] who in the 
next few weeks or months will leave this 
body to become a judge. He has with zeal 
and ability performed excellent con- 
gressional service. 

I desire to say in connection with the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, and the $6,- 
000,000 in the pending bill for the carry- 
ing forward of that program, thet the 
amount is $7,000,000 less than the Budget 
estimate, and the amount is $19,000,000 
less than requested by the Bureau of 
Mines, the amount being $25,000,000. 
Last year the initial $5,000,000 appro- 
priated, of the $30,000,000 authorization 
measure, was provided. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the synthetic-liquid fuels program funds 
will be raised from the $6,000,000 as con- 
tained in the bill which will shortly pass 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Investigation of raw-material resources fcr 
steel production (national defense): For a!l 
expenses necessary to enable the Bureau of 
Mines to develop individual deposits of min- 
erals useful in the steel industr~ the exist- 
ence of which is known, and concerning 
which preliminary geological or other reports 
are available from State mineral egencies, 
previous investigations of the Bureau of 
Mines, or other sources; to conduct geophysi- 
cal surveys, surface and subsurface explora- 
tion on such deposits; to conduct laboratory, 
pilot plant. and demonstration-plant tests to 
establish methods for utilizing more fully 
the products of such deposits; including the 
purchase or lease of land or buildings; min- 
eralogical explorations for and development 
of sources of ferrous, nonferrous, or non- 
metallic minerals useful in alloying or coat- 
ing by plating or otherwise of iron and steel 
to reduce or eliminate corrosion, and the 
research and development of commercial 
processes therefor; construction of buildings 
to house laboratories, pilot plants, or dem- 
onstration plants; procurement of necessary 
materials, ores, and equipment; travel ex- 
penses; operation, maintenance, and repair 
of passenger-carrying automobiles; printing 
and binding; purchase in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere of furniture and equip- 
ment, and purchase of special wearing ap- 
parel or equipment for the protection of em- 
ployees while engaged in their work; pur- 
chase in the District of Columbia and else- 
where of other items otherwise properly 


chargeable to the appropriation “Contingent 
expenses, Department of the Interior”; and 
not to exceed $35,000 for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $1,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary, acting through the 
is hereby 


Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
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authorized to carry out the projects in co- 
operation with other agencies, Fedcral, Staite, 
or private. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrconrp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objcc’ior 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice by referring to an item near the 
kcttom of page 43 in the committee re- 
port on this bill that the appropriation 
for investigation of devosits of critic 
and essential minerals last year was $2.- 
900,000 and that the Budget estimate 
for this bill this year was $2,5€0090 but 
no such sum as that is writien into the 
bill. This is one of the reductions ebout 
which I have great doubts. I do know 
that the conduct of this war has depend- 
ed very largely upon our obtaining and 
using these war minerals and metals, and 
are we to assume that the war is entirely 
ended and that we can pay little atten- 
tion to such from now on? 

It may be recalled that I have urged 
legislation—and I am glad to say this 

cuse has passed such legislation—to 
preserve mining data collected hurriedly 
and at great expense during the war so 
that we would not have to repeat such 
an inventory process in case of a future 
emergency. Wel, this continued investi- 
gation is likewise valuable along wiih 
the preservation of the results of past 
investigations. True, we cannot create 
the ore in the earth by such efforts, but 
it is almost equivalent to creating it if 
we find it and know for a certainty it 
is there. In a peculiar sense in the min- 
ing industry, mineral wealth discovered 
is closely akin to mineral wealth pro- 
duced. This is especially true of war 
minerals while war is on. 

Without discounting the value of the 
strategic and critical war minerals in 
time of war, I want to call your attention 
to the peacetime needs which will call 
for enormous quantities in the manu- 
facture of peacetime goods. There is 
such a backlog of demand for peacetime 
gocds held in abeyance during the war 
that jobs and peacetime production may 
be held in check for the lack of ths 
critical and essential minerals. Such a 
lack of knowledge of what we have, even 
though there is no lack of the ore in this 
country, plays into the hands of foreign 
producers to the detriment of our own 
people, placing us at the mercy of for- 
eign countries. Such dependence unen 
foreign sources may be almost as bad i 
peace as itisin war. I think this is on 
of the items in which an unwise reduc- 
tion has been made, and I hope to sce 
it restored in the Senate. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
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and labels 
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ling expenses 


For salaries and expenses, 
purchase of printed bags, tags, 
without regard to existing laws applic 
to public printing, and trav 
necessary in conducting investigations and 
carrying out the work of the Service, includ- 
ing cooperation with Federal, State, count} 
or other agencies or with farm bureaus, or- 


ganizations, or individuels, as follows 


Mr. JONES. Mr. nan, In 
the point of order egaincst the langu 
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beginning in line 8 on page 87, reading 
“without regard to existing laws appli- 
cable to”, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Cklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio makes a point of order which 
is conceded by the gentleman from Okla- 


hema. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to save time, and 


after conference with Members on both 
sides of the aisle, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

FUNDS NEEDED TO SETTLE WAR VETERANS IN 

ALASKA 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to call the attention of the House to the 
failure of the committee to approve any 
portion of the Department’s request of 
$1,072,000 for practical studies looking to 
the settlement of war veterans and dis- 
placed war workers in Alaska and for the 
opening of presently unknown areas of 
opportunity in that vast land. The De- 
partment’s request for funds was made 
as the result of a letter from the late 
President Roosevelt directing and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior, as 
outlined in the following memorandum 
dated August 17, 1944: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR 

As I said in my Bremerton speech, I want 
to have presented to me as soon as possible a 
study of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
particularly directed to settlement possibili- 
ties which they afford. I know that your 
Department has in process a number of 
studies on this subject, and I ask that they 
be completed as scon as possible. You are 
authorized to call upon the other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government for 
whatever information you may find neces- 
sary, and to obtain their ccoperation. You 
are also authorized to arrange with the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to obtain 
the funds necessary to complete this under- 
taking. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Alaska is America’s last frontier. Al- 
ready, 17,154 servicemen have inquired 
of the Department for specific informa- 
tion as to where they might go in Alaska 
and what they might do there to earn 
their livings and secure their families. 
The Bureau of the Budget authorized the 
figure I mentioned, $1.072,000. At page 
229, in part I, of the committee hear- 
ings on the bill before us, the specific 
break-down of how the money was to 
have been used is provided. It was hoped 
to expand the forest and range planning 
and the land examination and survey ac- 
tivities of the General Land Office; the 
topographic surveys, the mineral-re- 
source studies, the stream gaging, and 
land-classification activities of the Geo- 
logical Survey. In the Fish and Wildlife 
Service it was proposed to study new 
commercial fishery resources, survey 
streams and salmon fisheries, investi- 
gate possibilities of supplementing Alas- 
ka big-game reserves, and strengthen the 
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experimentation in the Petersburg fur 
station. Lastly, it Was proposed to sur- 
vey and locate certain new roads. 

It is vitally necessary to the returning 
veteran or other person desiring to settle 
in Alaska that he be given exact and re- 
liable information. The purpose of the 
program requested by the President and 
developed in specific detail by the Depart- 
ment was to furnish such information. 
Mr. Thoron testifying on page 203 of the 
hearings, part I, describes the land set- 

lement program, for which part of the 
funds requested would have been ex- 
pended. This is his testimony: 

The homesteader. going up to Alaska in the 
present state of our knowledge, will be going 
into a country where the climate, the topog- 
raphy, the vegetation, the drainage, and every- 
thing is substantially different from what he 
is likely to have seen in the place where he 
came from. Ie has to rely on his own guess- 
ing, as to whether any particular section in a 
valley or open region is good or not. 

The type of work that the general Land 
Cffice will do, under the appropriation which 
is asked for, will be to go into areas that 
superficially look as though they would be 
good for homesteading, with. these field par- 
ties to make fairly detailed surveys of the area 
surrounding that where settlement has al- 
ready taken place, and at other spots that 
lock favorable, and to put out information, 
and make it available to the registers in the 
Land Office. They will determine what par- 
ticular sections are suitable for farming, 
thereby assuring, so far as possible, that when 
a veteran goes in and files on his homestead 
it will be land which is of a character that will 
grow crops, on slopes that are workable, and 
where the soil is deep enough so that it will 
not wash or blow away in a few years and 
leave him with his whole investment in his 
homestead on a gravel bed. 


The same practical attention was to 
have been given under the appropriation 
asked for to the opening of new oppor- 
tunity in the vast fish and wildlife ex- 
ploitation. The hearings reveal, for ex- 
ample, that every season there are 
150,000,000 pounds of salmon wastage 
alone. It was proposed that studies be 
made to find means of utilizing this wast- 
age, thus conserving a great resource 
and providing new.business and employ- 
ment. It was proposed to develop the 
taking of wild furs, which is a great in- 
dustry in Alaska employing over 6000 
persons. Mr. Jackson’s testimony on this 
peint is of particular interest: 

There are about 6,000 persons engaged in 
taking wild furs in Alaska. We do not think 
there is sufficient wild fur to permit any in- 
crease in employment unless we can develcp 
an increase in the number of animals. We 
have little or no information about extensive 
areas where fur animals live. 

In the Brooks Range there are 75,000 square 
miles that we know little about. Between 
the Yukon and the Kuskokwim Rivers there 
are 13,000 square miles we have not had the 
funds or personnel to survey. 


What the Department wanted to do 
was to be able to tell more than 1,500 
persons who have specifically inquired of 
it where they can go to successfully en- 
gage in fishing after the war; what part 
of Alaska is best for trapping fur ani- 
mals; what are the prospects of estab- 
lishing a fishing-guide business; where 
can I go to engage in farming. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska is a great, rich, 
and unknown country. It is a shame 
that we cannot even say with certainty 
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how rich this great Territory is or where 
its riches are located. Vast areas of jt 
are not even mapped. Experts eyjecs 
but no one actually knows, what the 
extent of its mineral resources sti) js. 
Even the exact character of its farmland 
has not been ascertained. The specific 
characteristics of soil, its depth, its com- 
position, its suitability for various , rops 
cannot be accurately stated. This is th» 
kind of information—practical bread. 
and-butter information for people, jn- 
formation to serve as the foundation. f; 
the long-range development, of a ere; 
Territory—this, I repeat, is the kind 0) 
information which it was the late Presj- 
dent Roosevelt’s desire to have the De- 
partment gather for the benefit o; 
returning veterans and displaced way 
workers. 

It is a great pity that the committee 
did not see fit to grant this request that 
I take this time here today, because I am 
afraid that there is too little knowleds; 
about Alaska’s possibilities. I am afraid 
that Alsaka is in a position today, in the 
minds of some, that the whole West wa: 
in, in 1840, when the great orator, Danie! 
Webster, as quoted by Under Secretary 
Fortas so tellingly in the hearings, cried 
out: 

What do we want with the vast, w 
area? This region of savages and wild b: 
of deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwi 
of dust, of catcus and prairie dogs—to \ 
use could we ever hope to put these gre 
deserts and these endless mountain rang: 
impenetrable and covered to their base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope to do 
with the west coast, a coast of 3,000 : 
rock-bound, cheerless and uninviting 
not a harbor on it? What use have we 
such a country? 

Mr. President, I will never vote 1 cent f: 
the Public Treasury to place the Pacific « 

1 inch nearer to Boston than it is now. 


Mr. Chairman, Daniel Webster 
quite sincere and quite wrong. In ti 
years to come, it will be seen that those 
who are unwilling to vote funds to aid 
returning war veterans and others 
settle on and develop the great resour 
of Alaska are as wrong now about ou 
largest territory as Daniel Webster \ 
about the great productive West. 

I earnestly hope that our plea 
funds for the purposes I have descri 
will be reviewed and granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. \M 
Chairman, I move that the Commit! 
do now rise and report the bill back | 
the House with sundry amendments, Ww!!! 
the recommendation that the amenc- 
ments be agreed to and that the bil! 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: 
the Speaker having resumed the cha: 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit': 
of the Whole House on the state of tlie 
Union, reported that that Committ: 
having had under consideration the }1!! 
(H, R. 3024) making appropriations ! 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House wit! 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole and include with his re- 
marks on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia a resolu- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Association 
of Oil Men. 


CORRECTION OF TOTALS IN INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals in the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members speaking on the bill today 
may be permitted to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the revision of my remarks I may in- 
sert some excerpts from statutes to which 
I referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the subject of the Alaska De- 
velopment Survey which was unfortu- 
nately omitted from this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES—MAY 23, 1945 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Memo- 
rials, I present a resolution (H. Res. 234) 
relative to the holding of memorial serv- 
ices for our departed colleagues during 
the past year, fixing the 23d day of May 
for that purpose, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, the 23d day 
of May 1945, immediately after the approval 
of the Journal, the House shall stand at re- 
cess for the purpose of holding the memorial 
services as arranged by the Committee on 
Memorials, under the provisions of clause 
40-A of rule XI. The order of exercises and 
proceedings of the service shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and all Members 
shall have leave for 60 legislative days to 
extend their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp on the life, character, and public 
service of the deceased Members. At the 
conclusion of the proceedings the Speaker 
shall call the House to order and then, as 
a further mark of respect to the memories 
of the deceased, he shall declare the House 
adjourned; and be it further 

Resolved. That the necessary expenses con- 
nected with the memorial services herein 
authorized shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Memo- 
rials and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 


resolution, as 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include in each an article, 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole certain telegrams 
referred to therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
permission just granted me to extend 
my remarks may I make the additional 
unanimous-consent request that the re- 
marks appear just at the end of the con- 
sideration of the bill in the Committee 
of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
kind indulgence of the gentlemen who 
have special orders at this time, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Frank 
Laubach, distinguished author and 
teacher, recently told a congressional 
group that three out of five persons in 
the world cannot read or write and ob- 
served that this condition will be rapidly 
changed. 
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It is his opinion, based on wide experi- 
ence in the Orient, that there is an awak- 
ening interest in education and that some 
agency, either one established by free- 
dom-loving nations or by those intent 
on exploitation and enslavement, will di- 
rect the educational processes inspired 
by this condition. 

Ve all recognize that illiteracy is a 
great evil but it does not follow that 
all educational endeavors are favorable 
to human progress. Whether education 
of the world’s people is to be based upon 
our traditions of liberty and an appre- 
ciation of the individual is a question 
of tremendous importance in our future 
peece. 

I am therefore pleased to learn that 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt!] has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 215 to provide for participation in 
an International Office of Education by 
the United States. I trust the resolution 
will receive prompt and favorable action 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munnr] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
use as the theme for my remarks this aft- 
ernoon two statements taken from the 
speech which President Truman broad- 
cast to the opening meeting of the San 
Francisco Conference. I am in 100-per- 
cent accord with both statements. 

President Truman said, “Justice re- 
mains the greatest power on earth,” and 
he summarized the objectives of the San 
Francisco Conference in the short phrase, 
“We must prove by our acts conclusively 
that right has might.” 

It is to be the burden of my address to 
propose some tangible machinery and 
some definite procedural steps for en- 
abling the great force of justice to oper- 
ate with effectiveness and to give right an 
adequate opportunity to demonstrate its 
might. 

Mr. Speaker, noble objectives, no mat- 
ter how laudable, are ineffective unless 
and until they are implemented by the 
human equation and put into practical 
operation by the minds and hands of men 
and women. While the chautauqua era 
in America seems to be in descendency— 
and I, for one, regret its passing—the 
theme of so many chautauqua lectures to 
the effect that “ideals won’t work unless 
we do” is Still as valid as ever. 

How then can this Congress be effec- 
tive in helping to put the ideals of jus- 
tice and the might of right to work? 
What can we do here and now to help 
make the San Francisco Conference a 
success? 

It is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 
taking early favorable action placing 
ourselves on record in favor of an Inter- 
national Office of Education, such as I 
propose in House Resolution 215, which I 
introduced on April 9, will be a construc- 
tive and tangible step toward helping at- 
tain the objective of a just and lasting 
peace which is the lodestar toward which 
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the San Francisco Conference is trying to 
move the world. 

My bill is now before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee I have asked it and 
the State Department to cooperate in 
facilitating early hearings on House 
Resolution 215. It is my sincere hope 
and expectation that action by this House 
can be had within the next few weeks, so 
that Congress can send word out to Cali- 
fornia that we want the establishment 
of an International Office of Education to 
be among the factors discussed at that 
conclave. 

I hope that before the San Francisco 

neeting adjourns it will arrange for the 

calling of a special, subsequent meeting 
of world educators for the purpose of 
working out the details and plans and 
functions of an International Office of 
Education which would work in con- 
junction with any worid organization 
which may be developed. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be enough edu- 
cational leaders in attendance at the 
San Francisco meeting so that it can 
perfect the plans and programs for an 
International Office of Education but it 
is hoped that arrangements for the 
establishment of such an office will be 
facilitated by plans calling for another 
world conference for that purpose. 

Just as financiers from around the 
world met at Bretton Woods; just as in- 
ternational agricultural experts met at 

Iot Springs; just as military and diplo- 
matic cfficials met at Quebec and at 
Yalita—so, too, let us have a meeting of 
educational leaders for the purpose of fo- 
cusing attention on the vast possibilities 
of education to give right its appropriate 
place in the hearts of the world’s citizens 
and to give justice a friendly environ- 
ment in every land in which its can per- 
form its miracles. 

Peace, Mr. Speaker, is a way of life 
which must be implanted in the hearts 
and minds of our present generation of 
children when they are young and safe- 
guarded by appropriate international 
machinery to guard against hazards of 
war occurring when they reach adult- 
hood. 

Conferences up to date have dealt 
almost exclusively with the latter of 
these requirements—these international 
meetings have highlighted the impor- 
tance of and proposed the machinery for 
guarding against the hazards of war. I 
am in complete sympathy with this ob- 
jective but it is also important that we 
take steps to create a world environment 
through appropriate educational ideals, 
moral concepts, religious training, and 
habits of tolerant thinking which will 
decrease the likelihood that these haz- 
ards of war will continue to occur. 

I have discussed my proposal for an 
International Office of Education with 
the State Department and find that to 
say the least it does not have an un- 
sympathetic attitude toward the sug- 
gestion. My conferences and corre- 
spondence with State Department offi- 
cials are continuing and many citizens 
and organizations are joined together in 
support of the establishment of such an 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 215 


The pertinent sentences of House Res- 
olution 215 are few in number and I shall 
read them at this point, omitting the 
paragraphs in the preamble, and calling 
attention simply to the effective portions 
of the legislation: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States urges the partici- 
pation by the Government of the United 
States in the organization of an International 
Office of Education by the nations of the 
world for the purpose of advising together 
and to consider problems of international 
educational and cultural relations through- 
out’ the world and more particularly to or- 
ganize a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations, 
the exchange of students and scholars, and 
the encouragement within each country of 
friendly relations among nations, peoples, 
and cultural groups: Provided, however, That 
such agency shall not interfere with educa- 
tional systems or programs within the sev- 
eral nations, or their administration. 

Mr. Speaker, this International Office 
of Education would operate strictly on a 
consultative and advisory basis and 
through such efforts could do much and 
go far in the vast task of teaching on- 
coming generations the validity of the 
formula that “right has might,” which 
President Truman proposed to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Education is a force of unsurpassed 
vitality, whether used for good effects 
or bad. Witness the fanatical devotion 
to nazism and mikadoism installed in 
the hearts of young Germans and Japa- 
nese; witness the indescribable atrocities 
taking place in Europe and Asia; wit- 
ness the Nazis pulling the ruins of Ger- 
man cities down upon their own heads as 
they go down to defeat—here are the re- 
sults of years of education and propa- 
ganda devoted to wicked and wanton ob- 
jectives. 

When the world puts as much energy 
and emphasis into teaching children 
everywhere to be tolerant and decent, 
to have respect for others, and to avoid 
the evil pitfalls of worship of the state, 
we shall have a sound foundation for 
peace and a rich reservoir of enlight- 
ened citizenry from which to man our 
peace-preserving international institu- 
tions. 

Ill-advised might will always be able 
to wreck the strongest of institutions. 
For right to have the might which is es- 
sential for permanent peace, it is impera- 
tive that future citizens know what is 
right. This is a job for educators and 
clergymen. It is the eternal challenge 
to the home, the school, and the church. 

To help win that challenge, an Interna- 
tional Office of Education such as I pro- 
pose can contribute vitally to the world- 
wide development and acceptance of 
tenets of living, ideals of justice, habits 
of behavior, and mutual international 
understanding which will provide peace a 
haven in millions of hearts and equity a 
home in every land throughout the world. 

For a number of years, I was a high- 
school and college teacher. During that 


time I worked out a definition of educa- 
tion to govern my own thinking and 
efiorts. My definition was “education is a 
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system of training people to influence 
human behavior wisely.” 

Mr. Speaker, who will deny that the 
world’s most crying need today is fo, 
leadership in every nation which wij) 
work to influence the human behavior 
of its citizens wisely? To educators must 
fall the responsibility of teaching appro. 
priate concepts of correct internationa] 
behavior. 

Private citizens who feel with me that 
education must have a place in rebuild. 
ing the world and maintaining the peace 
can help, directly, by writing members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and their own Congressmen in support of 
House Resolution 215. 


THE COIN OF PEACE HAS TWO SIDES 


Mr. Speaker, let us remember that the 
coin of peace has two sides; the materia] 
and the spiritual side. Both are of vita} 
importance in shaping plans to outlaw 
and outgrow international war. 

Up to now, primary emphasis has been 
given to the materialistic side of peace, 
We have talked of treaties and charters: 
we have discussed voting procedures and 
boundary lines; we have envisaged inter- 
national police authorities and stratevic 
military bases; we have held conferences 
on monetary matters and on the raising 
of foodstuffs. I am in favor of giving 
careful and‘complete attention to these 
materialistic matters. In a world of 
reality, we cannot afford to ignore any 
aspect of the mighty problem which m: 
be solved if permanent peace is to result 
from our plans and our prayers. 

However, Mr. Speaker, let us not make 
@ myopic approach to the problems of 
peace. It is imperative that we now se! 
up an ethical echelon in our crusade fo 
peace—we must join the efforts of edu- 
cators and clergymen to those of diplo- 
mats and statesmen if peace is not to be 
a futile illusion and war a recurring visi- 
tor. For that reason and to that end, 
I have introduced House Resolution 215 
to create an International Office olf 
Education. 

Over the long pull, Mr. Speaker, an 
enlightened and ennobled public can suc- 
ceed in the preservation of peace in 4 
world in which from the beginning oi 
time military might and international 
treaties have failed to do the job. 

Sir, it is not the noble pronouncements 
of State officials which preserve | 
peace. It is the attitudes which men 
have in their hearts and express in pr'i- 
vate conversations in their own homes 
which really count. 

Educators alone cannot develop proper 
attitudes, but it is essential. that they 
help. Preachers and rabbis and priests-- 
the good men of God throughout the 
world—ministering to the religi 
yearnings of people everywhere also have 
a vital part to play in the development 0! 
proper attitudes. Clergymen, too, should 
meet together at the international lev«! 
so that each in his own way and in ! 
own place, acting in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience, can help 
make the brotherhood of man a peac: 
reality in a world rid of the scourge 0! 
war, 
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In saying that, I am not unmindful of 
the importance of the practical, mate- 
riglistie problems involved. In fact, on 
January 30, speaking on the floor of the 
House, I outlined in detail a proposal for 
the establishment of an international 
peace patrol of the air which I said then 


and repeat now can succeed in protecting 
peace by force if it is set up with the 

ndant considerations which I out- 
lined at that time. 

Such a peace patrol can and should be 
devised and it can be set in operation 
without wrecking the solvency of this 
country, without infringing on the sig- 
nificant features of our sovereignty, 
without endangering our own national 
security, and without imperiling our self- 
governing institutions. 

I have advanced and defended my pro- 
posals for an international peace patrol 
of the air in private and in public debate. 
I have discussed it by radio and on the 
platform. I have sent reprints of it toa 
ng list of influential Americans and 
to some leaders in England. I stand 
ready to defend and discuss it again on 
any rostrum and before any group be- 
cause I believe implicitly in its effective- 
ness but notwithstanding that I recognize 
clearly that no peace by force can stand 
up against a world opinion which un- 
ceasingly breeds the seeds of war. For 
that reason I feel as earnestly as I do 

bout the importance of establishing the 
machinery for inculcating in the hearts 
and minds of people, everywhere, the 
and the concepts which are basic 
to mutual understanding, mutual re- 
spect, international good behavior, and 
permanent peace. 

What are the challenges which such an 
International Office of Education could 
undertake to meet, you ask, sir? Far be 
it from me to attempt to define and de- 

ribe the scope and the functions of 
uch an office, Mr. Speaker, when I have 
just indicated my reasons for thinking 
this task to be significant and sizable 
enough to warrant the calling of a sepa- 
rate international conference of educa- 
tors for that very purpose. 

From such a conference, however, 
would come a blueprint of what specific 
Steps could be undertaken for the ex- 
change of students among the various 
countries of the world, for conferences 
] lifting of world educa- 
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leading to the 
tional levels, for the restoration of proper 
lucational concepts in the Axis and 
enemy countries, for the inclusion of 
training to encourage friendly relations 
nd mutual understandings among the 
lous members of the family of nations 
and for other purposes. 
specifically provided that such an 
International Office of Education would 
not have any authority or intention to 
interfere with educational systems or 
} rams within the several nations or 
r administration. It follows that 
an office could likewise do nothing 
rfere with the practice of religion, 
ics, and government within the 
eral nations. But by providing a con- 
linuing clearing house for the exchange 
d evolvement of educational concents 
d for the erystallization of ideals which 
would ] and shou!d have universal 
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piability any place in the world, such 
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an Office could do much to harness the 
force qf education to the idealism of 
equity, justice, and permanent peace. 

Perhaps, eventually, a code of inter- 
national good behavior could be agreed 
upon covering the relations between 
races and between states so that boys 
and girls everywhere in the world could 
be taught certain basic concepts of toler- 
ance, justice, and peace-preserving be- 
havior. If every child in the world were 
taught no more than the importance and 
value of “consideration for others” as 
exemplified so well by the Salvation 
Army’s motto, it would be a gigantic step 
forward. 

Out of such sound and significant 
statements as those found in the Bill of 
Rights, the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Atlantic Charter, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, and other similar utter- 
ances of immortal validity, it would seem 
could gradually be evolved a world code 
of good behavior which might some day 
find its part in the training of every child 
in the world. Seeds of sanity planted in 
youth would bear fruit in a stabilized 
international society in the years to 
come. 

Greater by far than the dissimilarities 
of race, color, creed, economic, govern- 
mental, and political concepts as well as 
geographical differences are the simi- 
larities which exist between human be- 
ings everywhere. Their universal char- 
acteristics and the ideals, impulses, am- 
bitions, habits, wants, and woes which 
they have in common far exceed the 
superficial differences which keep men 
apart, divide nations into armed camps, 
give rise to rivalries between races or 
states, and finally lead to war. 

Building on this great foundation of 
common characteristics and universal 
similarities, an International Office of 
Education can develop a pattern of 
proper attitudes which can go far toward 
equipping citizens throughout the world 
with mental and moral concepts essen- 
tial if the new world organization is to 
be manned and staffed with people who 
will operate it successfully enough to 
obtain its goal of permanent peace and 
universal equity. 

Up to now in world history, interna- 
tional relations have largely been left 
to men operating at the executive level; 
they have been considered the exclusive 
handiwork of presidents and prime min- 
isters, of Kings and potentates and em- 
perors. And the result, Mr. Speaker, has 
been wars, wars, and still more wars. It 
is now time that we begin developing in- 
ternational understanding between leg- 
islators and among laymen. Itis time to 
bring the people who ficht the wars into 
the picture so that they can have a voice 
in preventing the wars which cost them 
so greatly. Let us no longer limit inter- 
national conferences and relations to the 
Gictates and whims of national exccu- 
tives. Throuch the expension of ethical 
education and eternal truths let us bring 
mutual understanding and international 
friendliness to be a part of the thinking 


and feeling of all the peoples of the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, in establishing the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the great Thomas 
Jefferson selected as a motto for the in- 
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stitution, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” An In- 
ternational Office of Education can help 
people throughout the world to learn the 
truth. The truth, Mr. Speaker, better 
than any other single factor can help 
free this world from war forever. 
XTENSION OCF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include a newspaper article 
recommending the Biack Hills of Séuth 
Dakota as the capital of the world. 
SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

RETERREL 

Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S.118. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands on the 
Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 225. An act to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.383. An act to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

S. 421. An act to provide for the promotion 
of certain American prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 496. An act to make it a criminal offense 
for certain escaped convicts to travel from 
one State to another; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.497. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (62 Stat. 609); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S.565. An act to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.612. An act to amend the National De- 
fense Act, as amended, so as to eliminate 
provisions for retirement of wing command- 
ers of the Air Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S.&81. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumously 
in the name of Congre*s a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. 889. An act to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior di- 
vision of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for military training received while on activ 
cauty in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a cou of 
instruction in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
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Training Corps; to the Cummiittee on Military 
A rs 
Afa 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitc 1 ¢ n as 
a major general, United € Arn for 
other purposes; to the ¢ f M y 
A 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 
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Mr. ROGERS cof New York, from the 
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resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in 
the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; 

H.R.1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
lic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R.1719%. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charlies Gaudet; and 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing 
for the celebration in 1945 of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
United Sta*es Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Monday, April 30, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. r 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m.on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 


AND 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


417. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Var Production Board, transmitting revised 
personnel requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

418. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting the tenth annual report of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 25 (b) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, including 
therein a 10-year survey of the Commission’s 
work (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing, 
House Resolution 165. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chairman of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, dated 
September 18, 1944, relative to carrier taxa- 
tion, be printed as a document; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 451). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 164. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chairman of the 
Board of Investigation and Research, dated 
September 18, 1944, relative to public aids to 
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domestic transportation, be printed as a 
document; without amendment (Rept. No. 
452). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3038. A bill to 
amend section 409 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 466). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 30€8. A bill for the relief of sundry 
claimants, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 453). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
8. 70. An act for the relief of Maria Man- 
riquez Ruiz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
454). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S.71. An act for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of Estella Ruiz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 455). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 407. An act for the relief of Pierce Wil- 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 456). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 519. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Charles A. Straka; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 457). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. S. 569. An act to reimburse certain 
Marine Corps personnel and former Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., on June 3, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 458). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
856. A bill for the relief of Frances Biewer; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 459). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
931. A bill for the relief of Verne V. Gun- 
solley; without amendment (Rept. No. 460). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Houre. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1054. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary Karalis 
end Nicholas Kavalaris; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 461). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Zelma Inez 
Cheek; without amendment (Rept. No. 462). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2685. A bill to reimburse certain naval 
personnel and former naval personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in the bachelor officers’ quarters 
known as Macqueripe Annex, located at the 
United States naval operating base, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, on June 11, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 463). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2721. A bill for the relief of the Tobey 
Hospital; without amendment (Rept. No. 
464). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. D. 
Whiteside and St. Luke’s Hospital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 465). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House. 





APRIL 27 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sey. 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 3066. A bill relating to the mo; 
allowed for processing agricultural comm 
ties, including livestock, in connection 
the fixing of ceiling prices; to the Commi: 
on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3067. A bill to prevent discrimins. 
tion against blind persons and persons with 
impaired visual acuity in the administration 
of the civil-service laws and rules; to 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 3069. A bill to extend unexpired pat- 
ents for periods equal to the length of time 
such patents shall have been in force dur. 
ing the war; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 3070. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.); to the Committee on Mi)i- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 3071. A bill to provide for a method of 
liquidation and sale of homes on farm se- 
curity project No. RRM021; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 174. A bill making additional! an- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


in 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Le: 
lature of the State of Illinois, memorislizing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to oppose any type of celebration of 
the European victory which might dimi: 
the flow of supplies needed to conquer Japan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
amend S. F. A. W. regulation No. 26, effect 
April 1, 1945, to eliminate certain restrict! 
contained therein with a view of preventing 
undue hardship to the consuming public and 
dealers in solid fuel in the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres!- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
enact House bill 2347, relative to guayule rub- 
ber, into law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of ¢! 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for wage reac- 
justment for postal employees; to the Con 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, priva' 
bills and resolutions were introduced an 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARNESS of Indiana: 
H.R.3072. A bill to change the military 
record of Thomas A. Ryland; to the Comm! 
tee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 
H.R.3073. A bill for the relief of Finck 
Cigar Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 
H. R. 3074. A bill for the relief of the he!'s 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


> 








By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R.3075. A bill granting a pension to 
Malinda G. Williams; to the Committee on 
Pensions 
By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 3076. A bill for the relief of Nellie P. 
Dunn; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


ider clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

449. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. 
David Ogden and 75 other citizens of Rogers, 
Ark., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 

isure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
I power, and speed production of materials 
I iry for the winning of the war by pro- 
hib ting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
; for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

450. Also, petition of Mrs. G. C. Stover and 

379 other citizens of Mount Vernon, IIl., urg- 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
educe absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 

e manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 

451. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of William 
Hemminghaus and 26 other citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
f prohibition legislation by the Congress; 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 

452. Also, petition of Eugene Hagen and 
98 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

t the passage of any prohibition legis- 
tion by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

453. Also, petition of Thomas Stone and 31 

her eitizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

iinst the passage of any prohibition legis- 
tion by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

454. Also, petition of O. W. Soutiea and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

nst the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

455. Also, petition of Sue Kunz and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 

inst the passage of any prohibition legis- 

n by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

156. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 

i Providence Plantations, requesting ut- 
most consideration to the recommendation 
of the Rhode Island General Assembly that 
a member of the armed forces of the United 
States of America, representing the men who 
ive been doing the actual fighting, shall be 
ven a place at and shall be allowed to sit 
n upon the peace conference; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
457. By Mr. HART: Petition of Italian- 
merican Democratic League of the State of 
New Jersey, calling upon the delegates at the 
n Francisco Conference to oppose and re- 
the unjust claims of Marshal Tito for 
Trieste, Gorizia, and Fiume, or any other ter- 
ritory which rightfully is a part of the King- 
dom of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs 

458. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition signed by a 

up of residents of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Brooklyn with reference to the 

Snition of Italy as an ally; to the Com- 
ittee on Foreign Affairs. 

459. Also, petition consisting of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Retired Policemen’s As- 

Clation, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., in support of 
House bill 456, to exclude from gross income 
the first $1,440 in the aggregate of each year 
Ot all retirement, pension, and annuity pay- 
ments, including, but not limited to, pay- 
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ments under the old-age and survivors law, 
Social Security Act, received during the tax- 
able year by any retired employee; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

460. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution passed by 
the Board of Supervisors, city and county 
of San Francisco, memorializing Congress to 
adopt House bills 2032 and 2033 in further- 
ance of preventing beach erosion; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

461. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. Fred 
S-ott, forman of grand jury, Thomas County, 
Thomasville, Ga., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill 181 and House 
bill 1296; to the Committee on Education. 

462. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, legislative department, 
Austin, Tex., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to acquisition 
of a suitable site and designation of an ap- 
propriate monument in memory of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

463. Also, petition of the board of directors 
of the American Stock Yards Association, 
Fort Worth, Tex., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to adjust- 
ment of unfair and unreasonable differentials 
in stock and packers markets without further 
delay to prevent increasing black-market op- 
erations in the same field; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

464. Also, petition of the Philipsburg Ro- 
tary Club, Philipsburg, Mont., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to inclusion in the Federal post-war 
building program an appropriation for the 
construction and equipment of an adequate 
tuberculosis sanitarium for the Indians at 
some suitable location within the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

465. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Quincy, Mass., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the San Francisco Conference 
and the Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

466. Also, petition of the American citizens 
of Polish descent, of Albany, N. Y., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to adjusting the manifest unfair- 
ness of the limitation of the eastern bound- 
ary of Poland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

467. Also, petition of Board of Education 
of the City of Garfield, N. J., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to designation of January 30, a national holi- 
day in commemoration of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the committee on 
the Judiciary. 

468. Also, petition of Hohn A. Davis, of 
Leadville, Colo., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to adoption 
of a national lottery, the proceeds of which 
to be used for increasing servicemen’s dis- 
charge pay and payment of the national 
debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

469. Also, petition of Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, of Austin, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to opposing all legislation which 
seeks to superimpose Federal control over 
State control in matters pertaining to the 
prevention of pollution of the water resources 
of Texas; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

470. Also, petition of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of the United States of America, at 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to expression of 
deep sympathy at the death of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

471. Also, petition of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of the United States of America, of 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to the introduction 
of their plea for restoration of historical 
boundaries of Croatia at the San Francisco 
Peace Conference; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

472. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. W. E. Fonken, corresponding 
secretary, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and 51 other signers, from Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., urging the imperative need of pass- 
ing the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) at the earliest 
possible opportunity; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aprit 30, 1945 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of corfusion and commotion, we 
are sure of no light but Thine, no refuge 
but in Thee. Solemnize our hearts as we 
contemplate the ghastly cost poured out 
that the congress of free peoples may 
meet on our shores. Lift up our hearts 
with exultant joy that the United Council 
now convened is the inspiring vindica- 
tion of the precious things that the pow- 
ers of darkness sought to destroy—the 
free interchange of uncoerced and un- 
regimented minds. 

In this day of golden promise, when the 
molten earth can be poured into new 
molds, when the life of nations can he 
shaped into new patterns, so guide the 
servants of the people that they will 
gladly pay any price for peace on earth 
short of sacrificing vital conviction, 
truth, and integrity on the altar of com- 
promise and expediency. With character 
that is more than charters and trust 
that is stronger than treaties, enable 
those who act and speak for waiting hu- 
manity to rise to greatness in this day of 
cestiny. In the Name that is above 
every name, we ask it. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Thursday, April 26, 1845, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On April 24, 1945: 

S.37. An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes. 

On April 27, 1945: 

S.105. An act to extend the life of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation; 

S.122. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
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define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; 

S.124. An act to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; and 

S.638. An act to amend the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia by adding a new 
section 548a, and providing for the recording 
of veterans’ discharge certificates. 

On April 28, 1945: 

S.123. An act to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2603) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agency for the 
fiscal year ending Jun2 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. RaBaut, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Hare, Mr. O’Brien of Illinois, Mr. STEFAN, 
Mr. JONES, and Mr. GILLESPIE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2625) to ex- 
tend the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 3024) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1246, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and Statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional responsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the For- 
eign Service permitting fullest utilization of 
available personnel and facilities of other 
departments and agencies and coordination 
of activities abroad of the United States un- 
dcr a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State; 

H.R.1525. An act 


p? isoners 


relating to eScapes of 
of war and interned enemy aliens; 
H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, Pub- 
ic Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim 
of Charles Baudet; 

H.R.1984. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 

ions, and officers, for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed: and 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
|Mr. Tuomas] advising me that he has 
been suddenly called to Oklahoma on 
official business. I wish to ask consent 
of the Senate that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma be excused from attend- 
ance on the Senate until the 10th day of 
May. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
is excused until the 10th day of May. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT (S. Doc. No. 41) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of the Interior, amounting to $485,000, fiscal 
year 1946, in the form of an amendment to 
the Budget for the fiscal year (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


DRAFTS OF PROPOSED PROVISIONS PERTAINING 
TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 42) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1946, for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the form of amend- 
ments to the Budget for that fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONTINUATION OF 3-CENT POSTAGE RATE ON 
NONLOCAL First-CLass MAIL 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue the temporary increases in postal 
rates on first-class matter, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF TARIFF COMMISSION CONCERNING 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS AND THE RATIO OF IM- 
PORTS IN RELATION THERETO (S. Doc. No. 
38) 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 341, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, agreed to December 8, 1944, 
calling on the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for information concerning certain prod- 
ucts and the ratio of imports in relation 
thereto, material supplemental to that pre- 
viously submitted (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed under the previous order 
of the Senate. 


PERSONNEL IN THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate employment of neces- 
sary personnel in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 





Ip ) 
APRIL 3 
REPORT OF SECURITIES AND ExcHancr 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Se uri. 
ties and Exchange Commission, tranem): 
ting, pursuant to law, the tenth anny: 3 
port of the Commission, fiscal year eng.n 
June 30, 1944 (with an accompanyine rn. 
port); to the Committee on Bankino 
Currency. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF RENT CoNtpo; 
A letter from the secretary of the Boarg os 


Commissioners, District of Columbia iat 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannua! os . 
port of the Administrator of Rent Cont; 
covering operations from July 1, to pe. 
cember 31, 1944 (with an accompanyii, 
port); to the Committee on the Di: 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of New York; to the Commitice 
on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas the women of America hai 
shared equally with men in the hardships 
and sacrifices incident to the building of thi 
Nation; and 

“Whereas they have shared equally in the 
pain and distress which have been involved 
in the maintenance of the American Republic 
and the ideals of free government against the 
aggression of tyrants and have participated 
and are today participating, in the battk 
precipitated by the enemies of freedom: and 

“Whereas this Nation was ‘conceived 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition tha 
all men are created equal,’ and such declar; 
tion has no actual or implied limitations on 
equality before the law by reason of sex; and 

“Whereas the rights of women before the 
law are much abridged in many States, and 
this legal discrimination on the basis of 
sex, constitutes an intolerable burden upon 
thousands of women who are solely depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for their liveli- 
hood and is a source of irritation and annoy- 
ance to many thousands of others who rec- 
ognize in this discrimination a flat contra- 
diction of the American principle of equalit 
wholly out of accord with the status o! 
American women which they have reached hy 
their achievements in other fields of human 
endeavor: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That th 
Congress of the United States be and it here- 
by is respectfully memorialized to adopt t 
submit to the several States the equal right 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which amendment is now pending 
before the Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted 1 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of Congress elected from the Sta‘ 
of New York.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Stat: 
Texas; ordered to lie on the table: 


“Senate Resolution 61 


“Whereas on the afternoon of the 12th ds 
of April 1945, a war torn and war stricken 
world learned with tragic suddenness of tht 
untimely death of Franklin Delano R: = 
velt, President of the United States and Con- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces oi this 
Nation; and 

“Whereas this Nation and the world hav 
lost one of its greatest leaders of all time, wh 
had gained the respect and love of all libe 
loving people of the world by his forthrig 
and successful championship of the caus: 
the weak against the strong; and 

“Whereas the heads of freedom-loving 
and women everywhere are bowed in grici i 


re- 
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over the loss of a leader who had 
hly devoted his health and his life 
eir cause; and 

reas, as President of this great Democ- 

and with the immortal declaration, 
‘There is nothing to fear but fear itself,’ 
with a steady heart through defeat, oppo- 
and victory, he led this country 
h its most severe economic crisis and 
jlished American faith in the future; 


i 


reas Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
| from his earthly labors, yet his mem- 
linger long; while his engaging and 
ve spirit will bless generations yet 
not only in his own country, but of 
peoples of all the lands of the earth; 


ereas great men are not accidents; but 
kes the shuttle in His own creative 
ends it through the loom of time, and 
warp and woof of mystery and fate is 
iden thread to the memory of the 
destined to leave his mark on the age 
h he lived. This leads us to the 
it that God alone makes the great 
es him great in the age in which 
and great in the generations which 
him. All history justifies and sus- 
this thought; and 
“Whereas such a man was Franklin Delano 
Panoplied in piety, truth, integ- 
d courage, and moved by a love for 
wman, he grew in stature as he grew 
until it could have been asked of him: 
at place, in what region of the earth, 
found the fullness of his labors?’; 


“Whereas to undertake to catalog his 
ments would be to limit them; to un- 
e to recall and recount his benefac- 
to man would be to weary us with a list 

and to leave many untold; and 
hereas he not only gladdened the hearts 
wn people, but renewed and stimulated 
pe of the oppressed in other lands as 
lifted their tear-stained faces to God 
stars and prayed that they might be 
History will properly evaluate Frank- 
Delano Roosevelt's name, for in his efforts 
omplishments in behalf of his fellow- 
he builded to himself in the hearts of 
a monument more lasting than brass 
more enduring than the chiseled pyra- 

of Egypt; and 

when the electrical impulses 
i the message of the death of Franklin 
») Roosevelt and sent it around the 
there was felt the sigh of grief in the 
s of good men everywhere, while the 
of sorrow glishened on the cheeks of 

in far off and strange lands; and 
“Whereas we realize that we must yield to 
rutable ways of Providence and bow 
e will of Him who doeth all things well; 


ereas 


Whereas from the trials and exhausting 
ind study and the conferences at Wash- 
and on the North Atlantic and at 


inca, and Quebec, and Teheran, and 
came the frame work of an interna- 
| organization which represents the 


and yearnings of all men for peaceful 
sible international relations thruogh- 
1¢ world in goernmental, economic, and 
affairs. Not only our people but the 
of all Allied Nations were leaning 
upon his storehouse of information 
experience, and his sense of fair play, to 
; to a successful culmination this great- 
life work; and because of these facts his 
‘en death at this time is tragic and inop- 
une; and 
reas the Honorable Myron G. Blalock, 
many years Democratic national com- 
eman for the State of Texas, is present 
the capital building, and is prepared to 
rat this time an address in memory of 
parted and beloved President, Frank- 
Delano Roosevelt: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That in 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt this 
Nation has lost a great President; its people 
a kind, vigilant, diligent and fearless friend, 
while the whole world has lost a great cham- 
pion of human liberty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Senate of Texas, do hereby express our deep- 
est sympathy to the members of his family; 
and that when the senate adjourns today, it 
do so out of respect to the memory of our 
great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, de- 
ceased President of the United States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Honorable Myron G. 
Blalock be invited to deliver a memorial ad- 
dress to the senate in honor of our great 
leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and at 
the conclusion of the address, our chaplain, 
the Reverend J. E. Chester, be asked to offer 
a special prayer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be instructed to forward copies of this reso- 
lution to Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
widow of our deceased President; to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the United States Senate; 
and to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives.”’ 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

“Whereas all Federal employees within the 
Territory of Hawaii, excepting employees of 
the Postal Service, have enjoyed a 25-percent 
differential in salary; and 

“Whereas under the present law postal em- 
ployees, together with employees of the Cus- 
toms Service, are not specifically included 
within the benefits of the 25-percent differ- 
ential; and 

“Whereas there is provided a procedure 
under Public Law No. 880, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, chapter 919, third session, H. R. 960, 
approved November 26, 1940, title 2, section 
3 (c), whereby a differential in salary rates 
may be established by the President of the 
United States upon report and recommenda- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission; and 

“Whereas following this procedure em- 
ployecs of the Customs Service in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii have been granted the 25-per- 
cent differential; and 

“Whereas in granting said 25-percent dif- 
ferential to all Federal employees, including 
employees of the Customs Service, the Fed- 
eral Government has recognized that living 
costs in the Territory of Hawaii are consider- 
ably higher than in the mainland United 
States, as food prices in Honolulu are 28 per- 
cent higher than in comparable mainland 
cities, according to the bureau of research 
and statistics of the Territorial department 
of labor, and rents have doubled in many 
cases: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Hawati (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Civil Service Commission, 
the Postmaster General, the Comptroller 
General, and the President of the United 
States be, and they are, earnestly requested 
to use their good offices to extend to the 
Postal Service employees within the Territory 
of Hawaii the 25-percent differential now en- 
joyed by all Federal employees within the 
Territory of Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said differential be made 
retroactive to the same date the 25-percent 
differential was granted to the employees of 
the Customs Service within the Territory of 
Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That should the procedure to 
establish the differential be not applicable to 
Federal postal employees within the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, then it is urgently requested 
that appropriate legislation be enacted to 
care for said differential; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the two Houses of the United States Congress, 
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the Postmaster General, the Comptroller 
General, the Civil Service Commission, in 
Washington, D. C., and the Delezate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii.” 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
United Lithuanian Organizations, of Nor- 
wood, Mass., favoring inviting a duly ac- 
credited representative of Lithuania to the 
International Security Con at San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign R2- 
lations , 

By Mr. HOEY: 

A resolution adopted by the Citizens Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, of Raleigh ard 
Wake County, N. C., expressing confidence in 
the American delegation at the Conference 
of the United Nations at San Francisco; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HOEY (for himself and Mr. 
BAILEY) : 

A petition of sundry citizens of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to repeal the $5 use tax on auto- 
mobiles; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce: 





ference 


“Concurrent resolution to request that specia 
order 300, revised, and special order 303 « 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
lating to icing of carloads of potatoes and 
cabbage be rescinded or amended, and that 
standard refrigeration be authorized and 
permitted 


mh 


“Whereas the general assembly is informed 
by growers of potatoes and cabbage in this 
State that in and by special order 300, re- 
vised, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the icing of freight cars loaded with 
potatoes is forbidden, and that in and by 
special order 303 of said Commission, the 
icing of freight cars loaded with cabbage is 
restricted to one icing, either bunker or top 
icing, at the point of origin, and that, be- 
cause of such restrictions, it is made im- 
possible for growers of these crops in this 
State to ship the same to market or to ac- 
cept orders for said products for delivery 
at any distance to the procurement centers 
of the armed forces because the same would 
spoil in transit; and 

“Whereas in order to allow such growers in 
this State to market their crops without se- 
rious or total loss, and to accept orders from 
the armed forces for delivery at any 
tance, it is necessary that the railroads be 
permitted to furnish standard refrigeration: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representati 
(the senate concurring), That the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is hereby requested 
to investigate forthwith the effect of snecial 
order 200, revised, and special order 303 upon 
the potato and cabbage growers of South 
Carolina, and to revise or amend the same 
so as to require and to permit standard re- 
frigeration of shipments of such crops by 
railroads; be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of she house do 
forthwith transmit copy of this resoluti t 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the United States Sen 
tors and Representatives in the Congress <¢ 
the United States from South Carolina.” 
RESOLUTIONS OF 

TRICT AMERICAN LEGION 

TICN OF WORLD PEACE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence, resolutions adopted at the an- 
nual convention of the American Legion 
of the Second Congi ional District, 
held at Iola, Kans., April 8 , | 


dis- 





rhs 


SECOND KANSAS DIS- 


PRESERVA- 


aed 





gether with letter of transmittal. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions, together with letter of transmittal, 
were received, referred to the Commttee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KANSAS DEPARTMENT, 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Blue Mound, Kans., April 22, 1945. 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I am enclosing a 


copy of the resolution adopted at Iola, 
Kans., April 8, 1945, by the Second Kansas 
District of the American Legion. 


Thanking you for your stand on veterans’ 
afiairs, T remain, 
Sincerely 
Rota L. Ross, 
Commander, Second District. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
The resolutions committee composed of 


Virgil D. Wood, Glen A. Hayward, and Charles 
H. Rush report as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Second Kansas Dis- 
trict, the American Legion, in convention 
assembléd at Iola, Kans., this 8th day of 
Ap lL 1945 

I 

As the first attainment and primary ob- 
j every loyal American is for the 
speedy and expeditious termination of the 
war, together with unconditional surrender 
of our enemies, we pledge our energies and 
resources toward this end. 


jective of 


II 
Defeat of Germany and Japan will no more 
secure the peace than did defeat of the Kaiser 
25 years ago unless we are willing to pay the 
price of a sound and continuing peace set 
in a framework of world order in which other 
races, other systems of government, and other 
philosophies of life must have their part. In 
order to attain this purpose, we believe our 
interests can be best served by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an asscciation of 
free and sovereign nations, implemented by 
whatever force may be necessary to preserve 
world peace. 
III 
We believe that the security and peace of 
this Nation, after victory, depends upon the 
maintenance of a strong Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, with an adequate reserve force. 
IV 
We again endorse the principle of univer- 
1 military training and urge the Congress 


to enact suitable legislation in furtherance 


Vv 

We again demand that the Nazi, Fascist, 

and Japanese leaders responsible for this ter- 

ar be brought to justice and punished 

for their terrible deeds, just as would be any 
other criminal. 





vI 

We heartily welcome into the American 
Legion the returning veterans and suggest 
that they be given places of responsibility 
and leadership in the lccal posts. 

We pledge to them our sincere cooperation 
in helping them to become adjusted to civil- 
ian life and in securing for them all their 
rights as veterans. 

VII 

We well realize that this country has be- 
come and remained great due to our system 
of free enterprise and the rights of the in- 
dividual under law. We must remain a gov- 
erament of laws and not of men. We there- 
fore reaffirm our faith in the American system 
of government and the American way of life. 

VIII 

We again urge upon the people of the 

United States that strikes be reduced to a 
’ in order that our war efforts be not 
n any way whatsoever, 
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Ix 


Resolved, That all aliens now residing in or 
hereinafter entering the United States be re- 
quired to take out citizenship papers in a 
period of years subsequently to be determined 
by the Congress and on failure so to do to be 
deported. 

x 


Whereas it is the firm believe and eonvic- 
tion of the Second District American Legion, 
Department of Kansas, that the Communist 
Pariy and similar groups believe in and 
teach principles contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States and in the preamble to 
the constitution of the American Legion; and 

Whereas the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, is further 
convinced that only those who can without 
reservation take an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States should be 
commissioned officers in the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, is further con- 
vinced that those who believe in the princi- 
ples of the Communist Party and similar 
groups cannot without reservation take an 
cath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

vesolved by the Second District American 
Legion, Department of Kansas, That it is 
contrary to our democratic form of govern- 
ment that those who are known to belong 
to the Communist Party or similar groups 
be commissioned as officers in the armed 
forces of the United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Kansas, be earnestly urged to 
adopt a similar resolution to be sent to the 
national convention at its 1945 convention, 
containing a request to the proper authori- 
ties prohibiting the commissioning of those 
known to be members of the Communist 
Party or similar groups as commissioned 
officers in the armed forces of the United 
States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator ARTHUR CapPPER, Senator 
CLYDE M. REED, and Representative ERRetTrT 
P. SCRIVNER. 

xI 

We have had a very successful Legion year, 
having achieved the highest membership in 
its history. We believe this due in large part 
to the efforts of our unexcelled leaders: Lee 
Kemper, department commander; Click Cow- 
ger, department adjutant; Rolla Ross, dis- 
trict commander; John Justice, junior dis- 
trict commander; and many other distin- 
guished Legionnaires, who have rendered 
unse’fish service to their community, State, 
and Nation, and to our organization. 

We are most appreciative of the excellent 
leadership that Mrs. Ruby Vossloh, depart- 
ment president of the auxiliary has given our 
State. 

We have enjoyed this district convention. 
We are appreciative of the hospitality of the 
people of Iola. We acknowledge the fine 
efforts of those who have appeared on our 
program. 

We, therefore, extend our thanks to the 
pepole of Iola, our comrades in Leslie J. 
Campbell Post of the American Legion and 
its auxiliary and all others who have con- 
tributed to our enjoyment, pleasure, and 
entertainment. 

In conclusion we wish to extend to Earl 
Hunter, our past district commander, our 
best wishes and hopes for a speedy recovery. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Vircit D. Woop. 
GLEN A. HAYWARD. 
CHARLES H, RUSH. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING BY RADIO 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I received 
an interesting letter from Ken Randolph, 





APRIL 3 


manager of KDON radio station at Moy. 
terey, Calif., expressing his oppositio 


: 2x’ n to 
liquor advertising on the radio. I a«. 
unanimous consent to present the lett, 


for appropriate reference and prin} ing 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
received, referred to the Committce on 
Interstate Commerce, and ordered to b: 
printed in the Recor», as follows: . 


IXDON, THE MONTEREY Bay Srati 
Monterey, Calif., April 2 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C 
Drar SENATOR CAPPER: Relative tc 
posed bill prohibiting the transport; 
interstate commerce of alecholic bev 
vertisements, we thought you might 
terested in the policy recently ado 
this station, which reads as follows: — 
“No advertising of liquor, beer, or wi 
be accepted. This also applies to « 
ments or portions of establishments enca 
in the sale of liquor, beer, or wine. Cun 
contracts will not be renewed at expi 
We are in complete agreement wiih you i 
this matter. 
Cordially yours, 


In 


Hon. 


KEN RANDOLPH 
Commercial Ma 


RESOLUTIONS OF SECOND KA? 
DISTRICT AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am 
receipt of resolutions adopted b\ 
American Legion of the Second Kans: 
District in convention assembled at Iola 
Kans., on April 8, 1945. The resolution 
relate to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an association of free and sover- 
eign nations to preserve world peace an 
a number of other important matic 
which I feel are worthy of careful! con- 
sideration. I therefore ask unanim 
consent to present them for appropriat 
reference and that they be printed 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follo: 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITT¥E 

The resolutions committee composed 
Virgil D. Wood, Glen A. Hayward and ¢ 
Rush report as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Second Kansas D 
trict, the American Legion, in convert 
assembled at Iola, Kans., this 8th day « 
1945: 

I 

As the first attainment and primar 
jective of every loyal American is 
speedy and expeditious termination 
war, together with unconditional sur 
of our enemies, we pledge our enels 
resources toward this end. 

a 

Defeat of Germany and Japan will n 
secure the peace than did defeat of the K 
25 years ago, unless we are willing to p 
price of a sound and continuing peace 
in a framework of world order in which o! 
races, cther systems of government, and | 
philosophies of life must have their pai' 
order to attain this purpose, we believ: 
interests can be best served by the esta! 
ment and maintenance of an associat! 
free and sovereign nations, implemented 
whatever force may be necessary to pre 
world peace, 

mr 

We believe that the security and pei 

this Nation after victory, depends up 
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nance of a strong Army, Navy and Air 
with an adequate reserve force. 
Iv 
We again endorse the principle of universal 
r y training and urge the Congress to 
suitable legislation in furtherance of 


Vv 


We vain demand that the Nazi, Fascist, 
Tananese leaders responsible for this ter- 
ar be brought to justice and punished 
r terrible deeds, just as would be 
er criminal. 
VI 
We heartily welcome into the American 
I 1, the returning veterans and suggest 
hey be given places of responsibility 
adership in the local posts. 
We pledge to them our sincere cooperation 
1elping them to become adjusted to 
cil n life and in securing for them all their 
as veterans. 


VII 
We well realize that this country has be- 
come and remained great due to our system 


of f enterprise and the rights of the indi- 
vidual under law. We must remain a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. We there- 

re reaffirm our faith in the American sys- 


tel f government and the American way 
VIII 

We again urge upon the people of the 

United States that strikes be reduced to a 


mum in order that our war efforts be 
t impeded in any way whatsoever. 
Ix 
Resolved, That all aliens now residing in 
hereinafter entering the United States be 
quired to take out citizenship papers in a 
d of years subsequently to be determined 


the Congress and on failure so to do to be 
deported. 
x 
Whereas it is the firm belief and convic- 
1 of the Second District American Lesion, 
Department of Kansas, that the Communist 
Party and simitar groups believe in and teach 


principles contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States and in the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion; and 
Whereas the Second District American Le- 
gion, Department of Kansas, is further con- 
iced that only those who can without 
reservation take an oath of allegiance to 
the Constitution of the United States should 
mmissioned officers in the armed forces 
e United States; and 
Whereas the Second District American Le- 
Department of Kansas is further con- 
ed that those who believe in the prin- 
of the Communist Party and similar 
ps cannot without reservation take an 
1 of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Second District American 
Department of Kansas, That it is 
rary to our democratic form of govern- 
that those who are known to belong 
the Communist Party or similar groups 
commissioned as officers in the armed 
5 of the United States of America; be it 
ther 
Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
tment of Kansas, be earnestly urged to 
pt a similar resolution to be sent to 
€ national convention at its 1945 con- 
tion, containing a request to the proper 
Uthorities prohibiting the commissioning 
( those known to be members of the 
Communist Party or similar groups as com- 
1 loned officers in the armed forces of the 
United States of America; be it further. 
Resolve’, That a copy of this resolution be 
t to Senator ArtHurR Capper, Senator 
© M. REED, and Representative Errett P, 


IVNER, 


~a ~ 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS— 
REPORT FROM COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, for 
many months the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate has been making a 
detailed study of a program for the build- 
ing of airports throughout the United 
States. That study has resulted in the 
Committee on Commerce adopting Sen- 
ate bill No. 2, which I am authorized to 
report today. The plan of Senate bill 
No. 2 will afford to the United States 
and to America in immediate post-war 
times a great program and a wide ave- 
nue for employment and will furnish to 
the United States a system of landing 
areas and airports which will place it 
ahead of any other country in the world 
in commercial aviation. The bill ap- 
proved by the Committee on Commerce, 
which I am about to report from that 
committee, goes into deta‘! as to how the 
program is to be carried out, and gives 
the States and their respective munici- 
palities a highly important part to play 
in its execution and development. 

From the Committee on Commerce I 
ask unanimous consent to report back 
favorably with an amendment from the 
Committee on Commerce the bill (S. 2) 
to provide for Federal aid for the devel- 
opment, construction, improvement, and 
repair of public airports in the United 
States, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 224) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. AsI understand, the Sena- 
tor is anxious to have this bill taken up 
as soon as possible. If it is agreeable to 
the Senator, let me say that it is the pur- 
pose to recess today over until Thursday, 
and then when we meet on Thursday we 
could make this bill the business before 
the Senate and proceed with its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very anxious 
to have the bill considered and disposed 
of before Friday evening, because I am 
called upon to leave on official business 
Friday evening, and, if it be satisfactory, 
I should like to ask that the bill be made 
the unfinished business so that the Sen- 
ate may know that it will be brought up 
Thursday on the convening of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nevada make that re- 
quest? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I make that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I to understand that 
the acting majority leader has given 
notice that the bill reported by the Sen- 


ator from Nevada will be taken up for 
consideration on Thursday? 

Mr. HILL. Exactly. We are giving 
notice that the bill will be taken up for 
consideration on Thursday; in fact, the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, as 
I understand, propounded a unanimous 
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consent request, to wit that the bill be 
made the pending business for consid- 
eration on that day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? The Chair heers 
none, and it is so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S.937. A bill to amend the act suspending 
until June 30,-1945, the running of the sta 
ute of limitations applicable to violations 
of the antitrust laws, so as to continue such 
suspension until June 30, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 


S.939. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
&84, 76th Cong., 54 Stat. 1219), relating to 


promotion of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
Corps officers; to the Committee on Military 
fairs. 


EMERGENCY FLOOD RELIEF 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
have occurred in the last few weeks very 
severe floods on different rivers and in 
different valleys in the United States. 
Such fiscds have occurred on the Red 
River in my own State, where an un- 
precedented flcod stage was reached. 
They also occurred on the Sabine River 
and the Neches and Trinity Rivers in 
Texas, on the White and Arkansas and 
Missouri Rivers, and, to some exient, on 
the Ohio and its tributaries. 

When we were met by a similar sit- 
tation in 1944 bills were introduced to 
provide for immediate flood relief and 
also to provide for priorities to be given 
to farmers for agricultural machinery 
and implements and necessary parts to 
repair them, and an eppropriation was 
made, to be handled by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in making loans and grants 
to farmers who had suffered from the 
flood disasters. 

I am introducing a bill along exactly 
the same line. The prior legislation was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and I suggest that this bill be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the bill 
for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 938 to provide f 
emergency flocd-control work made 
necessary by recent flocds, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. OVERTON, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 3024) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (‘fcr himself and Mr. 
Tart) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
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122), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 


Whereas the future peace and security of 
the American and of all other peoples rest 
upon the achievement of mutual understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States urges the participation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the organ- 
ization by the nations of the world of an 
International Office of Education, for the 
purpose of advising together and considering 
problems of international educational and 
cultural relations throughout the world, and 
more particularly for the purpose of organ- 
izing a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations, 
the exchange of students and scholars, and 
the encouragement within each country of 
friendly relations among nations, peoples, 
and cultural groups; provided that such 
agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several na- 
tions, or their administration. 

THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY 
BRiG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject The G. I. Bill of Rights and Its 
Fffect on Office Management, delivered by 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, before the Washington 
chapter, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
on April 26, 1945, and a related tabulation, 
which appear in the Appendix. |] 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF FOR POST-WAR 
EUROPE 

[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Hard Days of Peace,” from the 
New York Times of April 28, 1945, and a news 
item under the heading “U. N. R. R. A. got 
1 percent of food United States pledged,” 
from the New York Post of April 26, 1945, 
which appear in the Appendix. ] 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIAL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, April 26, on the floor of the 
Senate, a debate occurred on the disposal 
of surplus war material. I have received 
a letter from the Honorable Guy M. Gil- 
lette, Chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board, calling my attention to the re- 
marks I made, particularly in reference to 
that part of my statement, as follows: 

I wrote to Mr. Gillette and suggested to 
him that one-third of this equipment should 
be left at the camp and disposed of by sale 
there. I did not receive a reply to that letter. 
In the meantime notices had been sent to the 
local newspapers that there would be an auc- 
tion of some of the equipment in that area 
on the 28th of April—that is, next Saturday— 
and that today purchasers would be permitted 
to view the various pieces of equipment. * * * 

I wish to let the Senate know of the con- 
dition which exists. So far as I recall, that 
action was taken by the Surplus Property 
Board and by no one else, 


Mr. President, I wish to correct that 
statement, as I found on returning to my 
office that I did receive a reply in a letter 
written by Senator Gillette on April 13. 
It is possible that the purpose of my re- 
marks was misconstrued, and I would like 
to review briefly for the benefit of the 
record what transpired between Mr. Gil- 
lette and myself. 

At the time, Mr. President, I was in 
northern Wyoming. In the last week of 
March, I telegraphed Mr. Gillette from 
Cody, Wyo., relative to the surplus farm 
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machinery at the Japanese W. R. A. camp 
at Heart Mountain in northern Wyoming. 
I read that telegram: 

The Heart Mountain Japanese W. R. A. 
camp, 12 miles east of Cody, is being discon- 
tinued. All farming operations have ceased, 
and in consequence there is a number of small 
tractors and trucks and other farm equip- 
ment to be disposed of. This camp is located 
on the 250,000-acre Shoshone irrigation pro]- 
ect and in addition is adjacent to extensive 
farming and stock-raising areas. The farm- 
ing equipment is badly needed in this locality 
and could be readily disposed of at good 
prices at auction sales at the camp, eliminat- 
ing necessity of any transportation. Farm 
machinery and equipment throughout this 
area much depleted. Would appreciate your 
helpful consideration, 


I received a telegram from Chairman 
Gillette, as follows: 

Re your wire, Heart Mountain camp. While 
recognizing need for surplus farm machinery 
in immediate vicinity of surplus declaration, 
it was essential to consider the mandate for 
wide distribution of these limited supplies. 
Farmers in other States would resent alloca- 
tion to one community. 


During the following days, I learned 
that this equipment was slated to be 
shipped to Kearney, Nebr., which would 
eliminate it from all possibility of being 
sold for the benefit of farmers in north- 
ern Wyoming. So on April 9, I sent 
Chairman Gillette the following tele- 
gram: 

The decision to ship all tractors, trucks, 
and farm equipment from Heart Mountain 
W.R. A. camp to Nebraska has caused keen 
disappointment over this whole area. This 
action automatically eliminates northern 
Wyoming from purchasing any of this equip- 
ment. Is it not possible to auction, say, 33 
percent of property here and then ship the 
balance to Nebraska? I believe such action 
would help equalize distribution and save 
considerable transportation, Will appreciate 
your consideration. 


The day after I sent this telegram, 
April 10, I was advised by the editor of 
the local newspaper that there had been 
received at the newspaper office a re- 
lease from the Surplus Property Board 
stating that a considerable part of this 
equipment would be sold at the Japanese 
camp on April 28. That was last Sat- 
urday, and that was the sale to which I 
referred in my remarks. This release 
from the War Surplus Property Board 
was published in the Cody Enterprise, 
the weekly newspaper of Cody, Wyo., on 
the 11th of April. On April 21 I received 
a letter from Chairman Gillette, dated 
April 13, which makes no reference to 
the sale of this machinery or tiie notice 
of the sale, but confirms his telegram 
that I have already read to the Senate, 
advising that the local sale could not be 
made and finishing up—and I quote the 
last paragraph of the letter: 

All of these factors enter into the de- 
cisions made by the Board, and I assure 
you that we were convinced against our will, 
because we were anxious to give the indi- 
vidual a chance to buy, and particularly 
those near the place of declaration. 


I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that I am satisfied that a wise step was 
taken in selling this farm equipment on 
the spot; and in mentioning this on the 
floor of the Senate on Thursday last, it 
was in the hope that I could do justice 
to the Surplus Property Board and con- 
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vey to Senators that an effort was being 
made to sell this equipment where it was 
located and where it was urgently needeg 
rather than to ship it to some cente; 
where it could be of no benefit to the 
people of my State. I believe it was 4 
wise decision of the Surplus Property 
Board; I commend them for it, and ] 
hope and trust it will be followed py 
many similiar decisions. My thought js 
praise for the Board and not criticism, 


JOINT ACTION BY UNITED NATIONS In 
WAR WITH JAPAN 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, ja:t 
Saturday night my wife and I sat in our 
apartment listening to the radio broad. 
casting the wonderful news (which latey 
proved to be a rumor) that Germany had 
surrendered unconditionally. 

Like millions of other fathers and 
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mothers of boys and girls in the service, 
ness in our hearts that our son now in 
Germany was safe and that one dreadful 
phase of the was was over. 

Then my wife remarked: “I wonder jf 
Tom will be able to come home before he 
is sent to fight against Japan?” 

This remark set me to thinking. Since 
victory in Europe is only a matter of days, 
or perchance hours, what about the way 
with Japan? 

How mitch longer must our bovs b 
called upon to give their lives, and just 
how much help are we going to receive, 
in bringing this one remaining ager r 
nation to total submission? 

Right now in San Francisco the 46 
United Nations are in the process of 
forming plans to prevent future wars 
and to agree to join together in sup- 
pressing any aggressor nation. 

The eyes of the world are now turned 
to this Conference. 

With hope in their hearts, with praye: 
on their lips, and with faith in the in- 
tegrity and courage of their leaders, ail 
peace-loving peoples are looking forward 
to victory and everlasting peace. 

The thought occurred to me: Wha! a 
wonderful thing it would be if these 46 
nations would now issue an ultimatum io 
Japan that unless they agreed to sur- 
render unconditionally within a certain 
period of time, all 46 nations would acree 
to declare war on Japan and each help 
in some measure in furnishing men and 
materials. 

Can you think, Mr. President, of any- 
thing that would help the morale of our 
soldiers and of all the peace-loving po- 
ples of the world more than to have s\! 
a pledge from all the nations atten 
the Conference? 

America will never falter in its cov! 
of duty; our production will not lag, and 
the bravery of our soldiers will not ©i- 
minish. But the United States and 4 
few other nations should no longer be 
expected to carry the full burden agains! 
Japan. 

If all are equally sincere in their h 
of tyranny and equally passionate 11 
their love of freedom, let them demot- 
strate it now. 

Upon the willingness of the peop: 
represented at San Francisco to fight : 
by side in the battle line and shal 
equally in the sacrifice, rests the ultimate 
decision as to whether or not we and Our 
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rity are to live in a world of peace, 
freedom, and security. 

No nation will ever again challenge the 
hasic concepts of a free society if it is 
once taught that it must fight alone 
eeainst a world that is at least united 
and unafraid. 

May the strength and counsel of Al- 
mighty God bear heavily on the minds of 
the e who must and shall decide. 
GRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
' the conference report on the agricul- 
tut 1] appropriations bill, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 


eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follov De 

The committee of conference on the dis- 

eeing votes of the two Houses on the 

endments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 

89) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 

, June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 

met, after full and free conference, 
ve agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 9, 10, 15, 18, 27, 28, 30, 
34. 44, 45, 46, and 53. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 6, & 16, 17, 20, 25, 29, 31, 32, 33, 

5 36. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, and 48 and agree 

the same 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
! de from its disagreement to the amend- 
ent of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 

the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $1,730,000"; and the Senate 

ree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
same with an amendment as follows: In 

f the sum proposed by said amendment 
ert “$906,990"; and the Senate agree to 
I same 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 

le from its disagreement to the amend- 

nt of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 

the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum provosed by said amend- 

nt insert “$1,888,589"; and the Senate 
ee to the same 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 

ede from its disagreement to the amend- 

lent of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
t insert $2,663,708"; and the Senate 

» to the same. 
Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
e from its disagreement to the amend- 
t of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
] insert “$27,500”; and the Senate agree 

the same 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 

é from its disagreement to the amend- 
nt of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
nt insert "$42,500"; and the Senate agree 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 14. That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
tC 1 rt “$7,206,208"; and the Senate 

to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$445,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,298,300”; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and arree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $16,649,100"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 
“and no loan, excepting those to eligible vet- 
erans, shall be made in an amount greater 
than fifteen per centum above the census 
value of the average farm unit of thirty acres 
and more in the country, parish, or locality 
where the purchase is made, as determined 
by the 1940 farm census”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,200,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$80,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 22, 
24, 26, 42, and 50. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
M. E. TyYpDINGcs, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
ExMER THOMAS, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
M. C. TARVER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
H. CarL ANDERSEN (except 
as to Amendment 33), 
WALT Horan, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In connection with 
the report there is one matter which I 
desire to mention briefly. In years past 
there has been some difficulty in handling 
the funds made available to the Farm 
Security Administration for tenant pur- 
chase loans, That was due to restric- 
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tive language which was included in the 
House bill. It liinited the amount of 
the loan on any one piece of land to the 
average value of farms in excess of 30 
acres in the county, parish, or community 
where the loan was made. The same 
language appears in the conference re- 
port, with the exception that a leeway of 
15 percent in the census values is allowed 
for the loans which are to be made next 
year. That should in some degree ease 
the situation which has heretofore con- 
fronted the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in making loans to tenants to enable 
them to become landowners. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the 
Senator takes the floor will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from 
Georgia could very well have given a 
short history of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. The Senate amended the 
bill in 52 respects. The conferees agreed 
upon 59 of those amendments, leaving 
only two in controversy between the 
House and the Senate conferees. The 
House conferees refused to agree to 
those two amendments and asked to go 
back to the House for a vote on them. 
They went back to the House for a vote 
and the House by a substantial majority 
affirmed and accepted the Senate amend- 
ments, which makes it so easy today to 
dispose of the conference report sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, instead of taking a day or 
two or three on it, as heretofore. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas is one of the most 
valued members of our committee. He 
has correctly stated the action of the 
conferees, except that he overlooks the 
fact that there was in disagreement some 
language with respect to the Case- 
Wheeler Act, and the House refused to 
accept the language approved by the 
Senate. I am therefore placed in the 
position of moving to recede from that 
amendment. With that exception, the 
bill took the course as indicated by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senate will re- 
cede, and no doubt it will. If we could 
have had an agreement in the conference 
on everything except that language, we 
would have receded in conference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on certain amendments in dis- 
agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 2689, which was read as fol- 
low 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1945 

Resolved, That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 3, 24, 26, and 42 to the bill (H. R. 
2689) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein; 


That the House r de from its disagree- 
ment to the amendn t iL 1e Se e No 22 
to said bill and concur therein with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum in- 
serted by said amendment insert “$842,861”; 
and 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 50 
to said bill. 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 22. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
completes legislative action on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
it is a final disposition of the bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SHOWING IN CAUCUS 
RCOM OF MOTION PICTURES OF GER- 
MAN ATROCITIES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I beg to an- 
nounce to the Senate that the Pathe 
News will give two preview showings in 
the caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building of the pictures of German 
atrocities. The first showing will be at 
3 o’clock p. m, teday and the second 
showing will be at 3:30 p. m. today. All 
Members of the Senate and the staff of 
the Senate and of Senate Members are 
invited to one or both showings. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND A PATTERN FOR 
THE PEACE—ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT 
G. SIMMONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate an 
article “The Principles and a Pattern 
for the Peace,” written by the Honorable 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, which was 
included in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD at page A1950. 

Chief Justice Simmons was formerly 
for five terms a Member of Congress, ably 
representing the Sixth District of Ne- 
braska in the House of Representatives. 
His article is particularly timely in view 
of the conference now meeting at San 
Francisco, and is a grand approach to a 
difficult problem. It is a masterpiece of 
simplicity and clarity. The path to an 
enduring peace which he charts not only 
appears easier, but convinces the reader 
that the ultimate hoped-for goal] is cer- 
tainly not too difficult of attainment. 

Chief Justice Simmons sets forth self- 
evident truths which cannot too often 
be recalled to the mind of man. 

Note this admonition: 

Men have * * ® rights, 


And this historical approach: 


They realized that something had to be 
done to assure peace, liberty, the well-being 
of all. 


And this clinching argument: 


Our perplexities are no more difficult to 
us now than theirs were to them then, 


nd this pattern: 

Should we not, can we not, now go to 
those same basic principles of the rights of 
men and of governments and, on our con- 
stitutional pattern, build the organization 
that will give the world the blessings that 
our system has given to us? 
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And this warning: 


Any peace that is to be permanent and 
any organization that is to be acceptable 
must be founded on moral and spiritual 
principles that are understood by and ac- 
ceptable to the peoples of the world. 


And this plea: 

It is to be remembered that, while officials 
of government may propose, the effective re- 
sult will depend upon the final willingness of 
the peoples affected to make the sustained 
sacrifices arid give the support that will in- 
sure vitality and power to such an organiza- 
tion, 


And this concluding advice: 
I submit it is worthy of a trial. 


The foregoing quotations from the 
article by Chief Justice Simmons could 
well guide the delegates now meeting in 
San Francisco and the article written by 
him could well chart the course of world 
action. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATIONS OF MIDSHIPMEN RE- 
PORTED AND CONFIRMED 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has just received from the President 
the nominations of 1,032 midshipmen. 
Nine hundred and seventy are nominated 
to be ensigns in the Navy, 27 to be en- 
signs in the Supply Corps, and 35 to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 
This is the annual message received in 
regard to nominations of midshipmen. 

If the regular course were pursued, it 
would cost the Goverment $325 to have 
the names printed now and later when 
the nominations are confirmed. The 
names would cover five pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, and also extend ma- 
terially the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. President, in view of this situation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs be permitted to 
make a favorable report on the nomina- 
tions, and that the nominations of these 
1,032 midshipmen, now at the Naval 
Academy, who are recommended for pro- 
motion, be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the Senator’s re- 
quest applies only to the midshipmen 
who are graduating? 

Mr. WALSH. Solely and alone to 
them. 

Mr. WHITE. No officers are included? 

Mr. WALSH. No officers. 

Mr. WHITE. Ordinarily I dislike to 
see the rules of the Senate suspended 
and the procedure prescribed by the 
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rules disregarded, but I think there are 
perhaps reasons of an emergent nature 
why action on these nominations shoulq 
be promptly taken, and I offer no objec. 
tion. I hope the request will be granteg 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 1] 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none; the report will be receive 
and the nominations are confirmed en 
bloc. 

If there be no reports of committees, 
the clerk will state the nominations oy 
the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, May 3, 1945, 
at 12 meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 30 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be first lieutenants with rank from May 2), 
1945 

Second Lt. James Hart Hottenroth, Corp 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Henry Hayes, Infantry 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Secon Lt. Henry Preston Halsell, Cor} 
Engineers (temporary captain), subject | 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Elliott Carr Cutler, Jr., Infant'y 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Sam _ Ellsworth Cumpston, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George Edward Hesselbacher, 
Jr., Corps of Engineers (temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Robert Paul Young, Corps ©! 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Bryan Newman 3d, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Reiley Finney, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard Malcolm Horridge, A'‘r 
Corps (temporary captain). 
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Second Lt. Irving Rock Obenchain, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Earle Kennedy, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

‘seond Lt. William Harold Morgan, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 


second Lt. Lawrence Willard Vogel, Corps 


of Engineers (temporary major). 

Seccnd Lt. George Chambers Hozier, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. John Winthrop Barnes, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

nd Lt. William Ward Watkin, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 


d Lt. Leon Joseph Hamerly, Corps 
ineers (temporary captain). 
na Lt. Edward Ambrose Martell, Corps 
of Encineers (temporary major), subject to 
exomination required by law. 
md Lt. John Arnot Hewitt, Air Corps 
(t rary captain). 
nd Lt. Yates Michel Hill, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 
Second Lt. Francis Paul Koisch, Corps of 
E eers (temporary major). 
Second Lt. Daniel Arthur Raymond, Corps 
I ineers (temporary captain). 
nd Lt. Jerrold Duster Snow, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 
nd Lt. Joseph John Schmidt, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 
nd Lt. Eric Castlereigh Orme, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 
nd Lt. Paul Robert Cerar, Coast Artil- 
‘orps (temporary captain). 
nd Lt. Robert Maurice Rawls, Corps 
f E neers (temporary major) 


nd Lt. Alvin Dumond Wilder, Jr., 


¢ of Engineers (temporary major), sub- 
| to examination required by law. 
nd Lt. Philip George Krueger, Corps 
Engineers (temporary captain), subject 
xamination required by law. 
nd Lt. William Tuttle Hamilton, Jr., 
C ry (temporary major). 


nd Lt. Miles Lowell Wachendorf, Corps 

of Engineers (temporary major). 
Second Lt. Robert Peyton Tabb, Jr., Corps 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 
nd Lt. Frederick Charles Roecker, Jr., 


Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 
nd Lt. Fred Edgar Rosell, Jr., Corps 
f F ineers (temporary major). 


md Lt. John Clement Mattina, Corps 
gineers (temporary major). 
nd Lt. Mahlon Eugene Gates, Corps 
ineers (temporary major). 
nd Lt. John Pierce Beeson, Jr., Corps 
Engineers (temporary captain). 
Second Lt. Roger Lee Russell, Jr., Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 
cond Lt. Richard Louis Hennessy, Corps 
f Engineers (temporcry n.ajor). 
Second Lt. Charles Emerson Ragland, Sig- 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 
Second Lt. Edward McWayne Wright, Corps 
Engineers (temporary captain). 
Second Lt. Roger Alley Barnes, Corps of 


Engineers (temporary major). 
cond Lt. Seymour Rubenstein, Corps of 
E 1eers (temporary captain). 
Second Lt. Theodore James Michel, Air 


Corps (temporary major). 
cond Lt. Edmond Harrison Leavey, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary captain). 
nd Lt. Francis Eugene Voegeli, Cavalry 
(temporary captain). 
ond Lt. Fugene Leland Weeks, Signal 
(temporary captain). 
cond Lt. John Preston Sheffey 3d, Cavalry 
nporary major). 
second Lt. Carter Williamson, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant), subject 
to examination required by law. 
‘ond Lt. John Warmington Atwood, Sig- 
| Corps (temporary major), subject to ex- 
nation required by law. 
Second Lt. John Baker, Corps of Engineers 
mporary captain). 
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Second Lt. Harold Archer Ogden, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Clyde Raymond Eisenschmidt, 
Jr., Signal Corps (temporary major), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Wayne Leonard Bart, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. William Hampton Edwards, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Charles Marshall Fergusson, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Peter Richard Moody, 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Horace Allan Lawler, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Gerhardt Christopher Clement- 
son, Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Rosario Pietro Bonasso, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Matthew Rienzi, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Theodore James McAdam, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Fred Shutrump 2d, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. David Rowland, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Second Lt. Rollin Thomas Steinmetz, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John William Harrell, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Edwin Felix Pezda, Air Corps 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Ben Franklin Hardaway, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Russell Kraft, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major) 

Second Lt. Richard Eddy Gaspard, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Malcom Mizell, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Raymond Patrick Murphy, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Clinton Cockrill, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arthur Lawrence Lambert, Cav- 
alry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Garrard Foster, Infantry (tem- 
porary major) 

Second Lt. Kenneth Frederick Hanst, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Andrew Stevenson Low, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Garth Stevens, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Lofton Cobb, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wilbur Deane Snow, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Campbell Palfrey, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Robert Davis Terry, Signal Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Carl William Stapleton, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Bryan Short, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. El Roy Paul Master, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Walter Fritz, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Stanton Wayne Josephson, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain), 
subject tc examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Edward Corley, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Randle Watson, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 


ir Corps 
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Second Lt. Roy Orval Smith, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Jere Washington Maupin, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. James Alfred Vivian, 
Artilery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Philip Edward Horan, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thurman McCord Brandon, 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Philip Shaw Wood, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Philip Henry Riedel, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lee Glasier Jones, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Marshall Waller, Signal Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Dale Eldon Buchanan, 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George R. Allin, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Lahm, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul Berkshire Woodward, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Fred Ernest Holdrege, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Selmer Gustaves, Air 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leonard John Pasciak, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Francis Clark Hyde, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joseph Richard Elliott, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Floyd Irvin Robinson, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Curtis George, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Paul Omans, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Raybourn O'Neal, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Douglas Reid, Air Corps 
(temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Cyrus Edson Manierre, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required vy law. 

Second L* Matthew John Redlinger, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Donald Eugene Simon, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Andrew Hudson Weigel, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. John Munroe Anderson, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Elbridge Howe, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Hilary Connolly, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Edward Craig, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain) 

Second Lt. William Burr Clark, Air Corps 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard Arthur 
Corps (temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Robert Clark Kates, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Edward Allan Munns, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Walter Dean Short, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joel John Dilworth, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Benjamin Ira Hill, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Rogers Seip, Field Ar- 
tillery (tempor ry captain). 

Second Lt. Lowell Stanley Nickodem, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Howard Garvin, Air 
Corps (temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Arvol Duane Allen, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 
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Second Lt. Edgar Allan Rickman, Infantry 
(temporary captain), 

Second Lt. Samuel Hubbard Hays, Infan- 
try (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Second Lt. Roy William Ballard, Signal 
Corps ‘temporary captain). 

Secovd Lt. Richard Wood Maffry, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Secord Lt. Harold Windsor Rice, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Sam Powell Wagner, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Robert Hughes, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Rebert Horatio Clagett, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frank Clark Scofield, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. James Knox Cockrell, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Ashton 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wayne George McCarthy, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation requircd by law. 

Second Lt. Jesse Lee Lewis, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas James Hanley 34d, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second. Lt. Severino Martinez, Jr., 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Joseph Short, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jay Jaynes, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary captain), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Second Lt. Carl Comer Ulsaker, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert William Carpenter, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Cecil Kenneth Charbonneau, 
Jr., Coast Artillery Corps (temporary cap- 
tain), subject to examination required by 
law. 

Second Lt. John Dennis Sitterson, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Francis Joseph Roberts, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Chester Reed Ladd, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Davis Tatsch, 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Albert Nicholas Thompson, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain) . 

Second Lt. John Aloysius Ryan, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Mark Howard Terrel, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harry Franklin Boone, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Carl Columbus Hinkle, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Clarence Peck, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Walter Walton Dillon, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Russell Deane, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Lloyd McKee, Jr., 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Boone Bartholomees, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Jacob Baer Cooperhouse, Signal 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Karl Nelson Retzer, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Henry Harmeling, Jr., 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Nicholas Studer, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Roy Stanley Geiger, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 
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Second Lt. Byron Arthur Evans, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Thomas Peter Iuliucci, 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Henry Ivey, Infantry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Ira Welch Thompson, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt Thomas Harvey Tarver, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Charles Warren, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Lawrence Corcoran, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Philip Alfred Wyman, 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allen Everett Frawley, Air 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. VanCleave Parro*t Warren, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Thad Buck, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George Denny Hughes, Air 
Corps (temporary major) 

Second Lt. William Franklin Smith, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Francis McGuire, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Howard Lay Burris, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leon Stann, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Fred Cutting Tucker, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Charles Brooks Gracey, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Wyley Lovelace Baxter, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Archibald Donald Fisken, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Donald Frank Blaha, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Hilton Offley, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Marmaduke Grimshaw, 
Infantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Samuel William Koster, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Walter Harlen Peirce, Air Corps, 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Richard David Reinbold, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Patrick Furey, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Eugene Robbs, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Cloyd Plott, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Linwood Fogg Jordan, 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Henry Crosson, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Norwood Wood, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Secend Lt. Ulysses Grant Jones, Jr., 
Artillery Corps (temporary captdin). 

Second Lt. Claire Alfred Pelton Duffie, Air 
Corps (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Ralph James White, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Harvey Wirt Courtland Shelton, 
Air Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Henry Hinckley, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Houston Townsend, In- 
fantry (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Pierce Anthony Doyle, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Carroll Garland, Air 
Corps (temporary Meutenant colonel). 
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Second Lt. Willis Dale Crittenberger, Jr. 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 
Second Lt. 


Donald George Jackson, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Alfred Franklin Grieco 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lawrence Haley Caruthers, Jr, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), 

Second Lt. Joe Dean Hennessee, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert Edward Hunter 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Douglas Cunningham Murray, 
Infantry (temporary captain), subject to ex. 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Lawrence Augustus Adams, Jr, 
Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Roy Walter Johnson, Jr., Fielq 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Raymond Laurence Miller, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard Paul Yeilding, Fel 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Hal Creighton McMaster 
Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. James Richard Pendergrast, In- 
fantry (temporary captain), subject to ex. 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Edgar Gernert, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Ramsey Evans, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lee Emir Cage, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert William Beers, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Frank Wharton Williams 2d, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Arnold Berman, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joel Beck Stephens, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edwin Griffin Clapp, Jr., 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arthur Robert King, Infantry 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Howard Martin Fender, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Hunter Crary, Air Corps 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Forrest Stewart Gatchel, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Wallace Biddle Frank, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Frederick Weston Hyde, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Clayton Adams, Jr., 
Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Robert MacDougall Bringham 
Infantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Howard Westley Slaton, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Mark John Burke, Air Corps 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Richard Murphy, At 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Joseph Morgan Cannon, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. James Elwood Josendale [1 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Thomas Kennedy Trainer, A!! 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Morris Blair, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Edwin Hall Marks, Jr., Infant?! 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Albert Charles Reinert, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frank Butner Clay, Infantry 
temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Leonard John Blissenbach, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 
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S .d Lt. Richard Cutler Miles, Infantry 

; ry first lieutenant), subject to ex- 

n required by law. 

d Lt. Charles Russell Hill, Field Ar- 

(temporary captain). 
d Lt. Claude Cleo Lumpkin, Jr., In- 
(temporary first lieutenant). 
nd Lt. Sidney Hooper Young, Jr., In- 
(temporary first lieutenant). 
id Lt. Charles Kelly Bortell, Air Corps 
ry captain) 
nd Lt. Walter Alfred Divers, Infantry 
uy captain) 
nd Lt. David Darwin May, Infantry 
rary captain). 
nd Lt. Peter Talbott Russell, Infantry 
rary captain), subject to examination 
ed by law. 
d Lt. John Fuller Davis, Jr., Infantry 
ary captain). 
nd Lt. Gene Clifford Smith, Air Corps 
emporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
tion required by law. 
yd Lt. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., In- 
(temporary captain). 
nd Lt. David Clark Clagett, Infantry 
rary captain), subject to examination 
d by law. 

econd Lt. John Wilkinson Heard, Infan- 

emporary captain), subject to exam- 
required by law. 
mynd Lt. Vincent Lincoln Coates, Infan- 

(temporary captain). 

nd Lt. Robert Burnett Spilman, In- 
(temporary captain) 

nd Lt John Hurst Westenhoff, Air 
temporary captain). 

nd Lt. Daniel Edward Halpin, Infantry 
rary captain), subject to examination 

uired by law. 

nd Lt. John William Guckeyson, Air 
(temporary captain), subject to ex- 

ition required by law 

nd Lt. John Boursiquot Rose, Jr., Air 
(temporary major). 

econd Lt. Ernest Johnson White, Jr., Air 
(temporary major) 
ond Lt. Luis John Flanagan, Infantry 

iporary captain) 
nd Lt. Richard Martin Scott, Air Corps 

nporary captain), subject to examination 
ed by law. 

cond Lt. Henry William Urrutia, Infan- 
temporary major), subject to examina- 

required by law. 
nd Lt. Charles Ray Rogers, Infantry 

emporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edgar Bergman Colladay, Jr., 
i Artillery (temporary first lieutenant). 
ond Lt. Donald Eugene Deffke, Air Corps 

racy captain) 
nd Lt. William Edgar Shedd 3d, Infan- 
(temporary major). 
ond Lt. Charles Carroll Fishburne, Jr., 
Corps (temporary captain). 
cond Lt. Richard Patrick Brice, Jr., Air 
Ss (temporary captain), subject to exam- 
n required by law. 
cond Lt. Joe Virgil Morey, Infantry (tem- 
ry captain). 
ond Lt. George Lawrence Eckert, Infan- 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Leonard Samuel Marshall, Air 

ps (temporary captain). 

second Lt. Jesce Richard Miles, Jr., Infan- 
(temporary captain). 
ond Lt. George Rayens Grant, Infantry 


emporary captain). 


Second Lt. Frederick Dana Standish 2d, In- 

try (temporary captain). 

econd Lt. Donnelly Paul Bolton, Infantry 
mporary captain), subject to exaviination 
ured by law. 

Second Lt. James Savage Braden, Air Corps 
mporary captain). 

second Lt. Allan Richard Scullen, Infantry 
nporary captain). 

Second Lt. Lynn DeWitt Sifford, Jr., Air 
ps (temporary captain), 


Second Lt. Charlie Calhoun Coleman, Ins 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Samuel Withers Howell, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allen Monroe Otis, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Morris Zimmerman, 
Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Simmons Timothy, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert Edward Seifert, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Robert Rew, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Jerome Pershing Ellis, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Thomas Seelye Arms, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Eliwood Tylor Claggett, Air 
Corps (temporary captain) 

Second Lt. Boyd Freeze Walker, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Earl Dyson, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Joseph Aileo, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Lucius DuBignon Clay, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major) 

Second Lt. Frederick Charles Uhler, Finance 
Department (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. George Doan Rehkopf, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wilfred Craig Ford, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant) 

Second Lt. Samuel Hampton Henton, Jr, 
Air Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Albert McConnell Ward, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert George Brugh, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Myrddin Davies 3d, Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Austin Patrick Byrne, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law 

Second Lt. Richard Stockton Field, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Alden McLellan, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Campbell Ettlesen, Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Hasset Ray, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary first lieutenant), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Denis Crowley, Jr., Infan- 
try (temporary major), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 

Capt. James Willis Howard, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 4, 
1945. : 

Capt. James Sherwood Taylor, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 6, 1945. 

Capt. Jenner Garnett Jones, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 8, 
1945. 

Capt. Eaton Wesley Bennett, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from May 10, 
1945. 

To be captain 

First Lt. Arnold Lewis Field, Medical Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from May 9, 
1945. 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Dean Stirling Beiter, Dental Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 10, 1945. 


To be captains 


First Lt. John Alexander Duthie, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 1, 1945. 

First Lt. Perry Wilson Bascom, Dental 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 10, 1945. 
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PHARMACY CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 
Second Lt. James Thomas Haden, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
My 27, 1945. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be colonel 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) George Jefferson 
McMurry, United States Army (temporary 
colonel), with rank from May 6, 1945. 
IN THE Navy 
he following-named midshipmen to be 
ensigns in the Navy, from the 6th day of 
June 1945: 
Winston S. Abernathy Robert A. Bergs 
George W. Absher, Jr. Alfred McC. Bettis 
Kenneth A. Ackley, Jr. Albert G. Beutler 


James T. Acuff Stuart E. Beye 

Emil J. Adams Harold Bierman, Jr. 
Robert J. Adams Charles L. Billings 
William H. Adams Charles E. Blackford 
Milliam S. Adams 3d 

Lewis W. Adkins, Jr. James H. Blaes 

Vallace J. Agren Donald D. Blair 
Joseph F. Ahearn John S. Blake 


John J Albright, Jr. Theodore S. Bly 
Albert J. Allen, Jr. Luke J. Boggess 
Homer N. Allen Robert I. Boland, Jr. 
Philip H. Allen Jordan T. Polton 
William B. Althoff William R. Bonham 
Samuel G. Anders, Jr.John G Boniface 
Alister C. Anderson Thomas F. Booker 
<enneth E. Anderson Joseph H. Boop 
Raymond M. Ander-John J. Borbidge 
son, Jr. Howard A. Borgerding 
Joseph J. Armao, Jr. Ernest 4. Bouveron 
William FP Armstrong, Llewellyn D. Bowen 
Jr. Roland A. Bowling 
Louis V. Aronson 2d Paul C. Boyd 
falcolm B. Arthur 2d Harry E. Braddock 
Courtland L. Ashley Edward A. Brady 


Donn L. Ashley Robert L. Brady, Jr. 
Linsey S. Ashley Linwood O.B. Branch, 
Samuel C. Ashton Jr 


Bert. M. Atkinson, Jr Eugene C. Branson 
Edward C. Atkinson Villiam B. Brantner 


Maurice A. Auger Ansel C. Braseth 
Thomas E. Auger Ralph C. Bretting, Jr 


William R. Austin Alfred FP. Bridger 
Franklin G. Babbitt Daniel J. Brimm 3d 
Richard F. Babcock,Benjamin M. Britain 
Jr. Toward J. Brown 
Robert E. Bacchus Malcolm C. Brown 2d 
Adrian C. Back, Jr. Richard W. Brown, Jr. 
Vincent LeR. Bacon Sherwin B. Brown, Jr. 


f 


John B. Bailey Robert B. Brumsted 
Richard S. Baird John E. Bryant 
John H. Baker Thomas A. Bryce 


oserh C. Bakos. Jr. Fillmore B. Buchanan 
I awrence Cc. Baldwin J2¢k E. Bucknum 
Edwin L. Ball Mariano J. Bucolo 
nC . Ba eee ie 
Hartley S. Bancroft J#mes G. Bumstead 
Robert H. Banks Earl W. Burdette 
George M. Bard 2d John H. Burhans 
Rudolph 1 Bard. Jr Arde A.Burki 
David A. Barksdale Donald L. Burns, Jr. 


John F. Barlow James B. Burton 
Robert J. Barnes Lawrence J. Cahalan 
Villiam A. Barnes George A. Caldwell, Jr. 
William B. Barr Francis J. Callahan, Jr. 
Vincent W. Barry Herbert E. Camp 
Frederick F. Bass, Jr Joseph W Campbell 
Ormon E. Bassett Quincy K Campbell 
Theodore H. Batchel- Re d W. Campbell ‘ 
der William E. Campbell 


Samuel L. Candler 


fenneth auman ts 7 
Ken E. Baum William P. Cantwell, 


John R. Baylis Jr 
Donald C. Bayly Oscar L. Carey 
Chandler L. Beach John G. Carl 


Henry S. Beard Walter P. Carlin 
Jack S. Beasley Millard A. Carlson 
Michael J. Belensky, albert J. Carnechi 
Jr. Oscar C. Carr, Jr 
James C. Bellah Thomas F. Carroll 
Wilson C. Bellenger James P. Cartmell 
Aldo J. Benedetti William R. Casey, Jr. 


Harry L. Benjamin John B. Caskey 
Arthur K. Bennett, Jr.Robert M. Casson 
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Henry A. Cesari 
Lloyd S. Chambers, Jr. 
Lloyd S. Charters 
Benjamin S. Chase 3d 
Thomas C. Chitty 
Nicholas P. Chokas 
Morris A. Christensen 
Kenneth C. Christian- 
son 
George M. Clancy 
Edmund T. Clark 
George T. Clark 
Robert O. Clark 
William D. Clark, Jr. 
Edgar J. Clayton 
George B. Clegg 3d 
Daniel J. Clements, Jr. 
Autry W. Clifton 
Robert C. Cline 
Howard E. Cochran 
Neile H. Coe 
Charles Coffin 
Robert B. Col 
Harker Collins 
John J. Collins 
John T. Collins 
Thomas J. Connel- 
lan, Jr. 
Richard G. Converse 
Donald O. Conway 
Edward W. Cooke 
Peter MacD. Coope 
Curtis C. Cordell 
Walter N. Corrigan 
Edward J. Costello 
Jack B. Coulter 
Clarence Couture, Jr. 
Charles A. Cox 
Charles B. Coyer 
Robert F. Craig 
William D. Craig 
Robert E. Crawford 
John F. Crehan 
John P. Critchley 
James H. Cronander 
Thomas L. Crooks 
Thomas J. Cross 
Francis J. Crozier 
Robert F. Cuccias 
Hugh Cullman 
Wiiliam N. Culp, Jr. 
Jackson P. Culwell 
Arthur H. Cummings, 
Jr. 
James J. Cunat 
Basil Curnutte, Jr. 
Francis H. Curren, Jr 
John G. Curry 
Lee G. Cutchall 
Lewis M. Cutter 
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Philip A. Doherty 
Joseph F. Dolan 
George B. Donahoe 
Robert Doran 
William K. Doty 
Francis S. Dougherty 
John J. Dougherty 
Findly M. Doughty 
Patrick S. Dowling 
Denis-James J. Dow- 
ney 
Carl N. Duberg 
Harrison G. Dudley 
Louis C. Duesterberg, 
Jr. 
John A. Dugger 
Robert C. Duncan 
Robert Dunn 
Richard A. Dunning 
William J. R. Dun- 
seath 
William W. Dupler 
Granville O. Dutton 
John C. Dwyer 
Thomas J. Dwyer 
William M. Eaton 
Myron Eckhart, Jr. 
Harold Edwards, Jr. 
James W, Edwards 
John P. Eells 
Michael B. Elliott 
Edmund H. Ellis 
George W. Ellis 
Robert L. Ellis 
Richard H. Ellsworth 
Wilson F. Engel, Jr. 
Henry A. Engelmann 
John W. Enyart 
John W. Erickson 
Arthur L. Erikson 
William W. Erwin 
William L. Fsarey 
Wesley Espy 
James G. Evans 
Richard A. Everist 
John D. Exum 
John F. Fagan, Jr. 
Robert J. Farley 
Harry C. Farmer 
James E. Farner 
William “A” Faucett 
Cyril T. Faulders, Jr. 
Percival N. Fenton, Jr. 
George Ferch 3d 
James W. Ferguson 
Francis E. Field 
Robert W. Finlay, Jr. 
Robert N. Finley 
Victor P. Finos 
Earl W. Fischer, Jr. 


Demosthenes P. Dakos Elmer H. Fisher 


John C. Dale 
Gray O. Daly 
Richard H. Daly 
Richard B. Dana 
John A. Davis, Jr. 
Lonzo R. Davis, Jr. 
Robert A. Davis 
Russell S. Davis, Jr. 
Thomas E. Davis 
William O. Davis, Jr. 
Morgan L. Davison 
Charles E. Day 
Andrew J. Dearman, 
Jr. 
Albert I. Decker 
Edward A. Decker 
Robert G. Dee 
Emerson C, Dehn 
Anthony J. Del Vec- 
chio 
John J. DeMayo, Jr. 
James H. Demming 
Eugene Dente 
Recbert J. De Temple 
John G. Devlin 
Robert W. Dibling 
George L. Dickey, Jr. 
Leslie W. Dienst 


James R. M. Fisher 2d 
Samuel L. Fiske 
Thomas R. Fitzgerald 
George M. Foglesong 
Charles T. Fontaine 
Charles J. Forquer 
James E. Forrest 
John J. Forrester 
William D. Forsyth 
Albert L. Foster 
James W. Foust 
Rice L. Fowler 
Eldon B. Frame 
Samuel Francis 
William J. Francy 
James B. Frankel 
George N. Frazier 
Herbert E. Fridge 
Frede F. Froehlich 
Villiam S. Fryer 
Richard “E” Fuller 
Villiam T. Fuller 
Fred W. Furland 
Frederick J. Gaebler, 
Jr. 
Alfred H. Gaehler 
George H. Gardner, Jr. 
Walter P. Gatewood 


Warren D. Dietrichson Raymond A. Gaul, Jr. 


Robert L. Dise 


Robert H. Gautier 


John L. Gawf 
Richard W. Geaney 
Raymond J. Gear 
Harry C. Gee 
Norman F. Geer 
Howard B. Gibbs 
John C. Gibson 
John G. Giedt 

Carl R. Gieser 

Gail H. Gilliam 
Frederick N. Glaister 
William A. Glaser 
Claude M. Glenn, Jr. 
Allan N. Glennon 


Donald F. Hellwinkel 
Jerome E. Henderson 
William J. Henningsen 
George R. Herbert, Jr. 
John J. Herzog 
Charles M. Hess 
John R. Hess 
Monroe Heumann, Jr. 
Robert T. Hexter 
William N. Highsmith 
Nathaniel M. Hill, Jr. 
Robert B. Hilsabeck 
Lester G. Hinchcliff, 
Jr. 


Henry P. Glindeman,John J. Holden 


Jr. 
Charles C. Goldstein 
Edward D. Goloway 
Daniel C. Good 
Eli W. Goode 
Walter Gorak 
Jack G. Gordon. 
Joseph J. Gorski 
Robert J. Gorton 
James “V" Goure 
Henry Graefe 
Sylvester M. Graff 
William S. Graham 
Earnest B. Granville 
Luther J. Graves, Jr. 
Jacob Green 
Joseph M. Greene 
Burniel K. Greenwooc 
Earle S. Greenwood 
Charles W. Greer 3d 
Richard Grenier 
Charles H. Griffiths 
Nicholas Grkovic 
Charles D. Grojean 
Thomas E. Groves 
Jack E. Guentz 
Richard I. Gulick 
Victor R. Gullatt 
John G. Gullette 
Nels A. Gunderson 
Charles H. Guy, Jr. 
Peter P. Gwiazdowski 
Frank S. Haak, Jr. 
Alvia A. Hafer 
John H. Hale 
Robert S. Haley 
Arthur P. Hall, Jr. 
Richard P. Hall 
Walter D. Hall 
John J. Haller 
Harold A. Hamberg 
Luther Hamilton, Jr. 
Howard A. Hammell 


Edward Holkovic 
Joseph T. Holleman 
Bennett W. Hooks 
Walter R. Horner 
Woodrow W. Hourigan 
James V. Houston 
George D. Howard 
William R. Howard 
Raymond E. Howe 
Richard F. Hubbard 
William E. Huddieston 
William M. Huey 
John A. Hughes 
James E. Hugus 
Cecil H. Hull 
DeWitt T. Hunter, Jr. 
Donald W. Huszagh 
1 Robert S. Hutches 
William A. Hutcheson, 
Jr. 
Rocco F. Iacobelli 
James F. Irvine, Jr. 
Donald G. Iselin 
Robert G. Iverson 
Charles E. Jackson, Jr. 
Joseph A. Jackson 
James P. Jackson, Jr. 
Laurence L. Jackson, 
Jr. 
Harold W. Jacobs 
John A. Jacobsen 
Arthur F, Jacobus 
Donald F. B. Jameson 
Edward Jamosky 
John A. Jandrall 
Norlin A. Jankovsky 
James H. Janson 
John A. Jennings, Jr. 
Charles McC. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Dean R. Johnson, Jr. 
John R. Johnson 
Montford T. Johnson, 
Jr. 


Stewart F. Hancock,Oliver T. Johnson 


Jr. 


Peter W. Johnson 


Wallace W. Hankins,Thomas P. Johnson 


Jr. 
Robert J. Hanks 
John E. Hansen 
Anton C. Hansmann 
William V. Hanson 
Wade L. Hardy, Jr. 
Peter A. Haring 
Wick R. Harlan, Jr. 
Charles W. Harman 
Frank D. Harmer, Jr. 
Dale S. Harris 
James L. Harris 
Carten M. Hart 
John E. Hart 
Robert R. Hart 
Theodore R. Hartley 


Frank C. Johnston, Jr. 
Frank S. Johnston 
Thomson Q. Johnston 
Albert C. Jones 
Andrew L. Jones 
Francis F. Jones, Jr. 
John M. Jones 
William F. Jones 
Edward C. Jordan 
Holland B. Judkins, Jr. 
Louis La V. Junod 
William E. Kaloupek 
Brian “B” Kane, Jr. 
Alfred S. Karch 

John Kaufman 
Robert Y. Kaufman 


Frederick R. Haselton,John S. Kearns 


Jr. F 
Robert H. Haslett 
Vaughan S. Hastings 


Atticus H. Hatsell, Jr. 


John W. Haupt 
Arthur M. Hayes, Jr. 
Wilford E. Hayes 
John L. Hayward 
Jerry D. Heath 
Donald A. Heberling 
Bernard A. Heesacker 
Thomas G, Hefferon 


Albert J. Kelley 

Jack D. Kelley 

Frank “J”. Kelley 3d 
George R. ‘Kelly 

Leslie D. Kelly, Jr. 
Charles E. Kendrick 
Edward L. Kennedy 
John W. Kennedy, Jr. 
Robert S. Kennedy 
Cletus W. Kennelly 2d 
Thomas J. Kenny 
John “L” Kent 
Eugene C. Kenyon, Jr, 


Francis X. Kern 3d 
Homer A. Key, Jr. 
William Killefer, Jr. 
David D. Kilpatrick 
Ord Kimzey, Jr. 
William T. Kinder 
Franklin T. King 
John D. King 
Kenneth K. King 
Edward J. Kingsbury, 
Jr. 
Arthur H. Kinneberg 
Lee A. Kirstein 
Charles E. Kloss 
George J. Klug 
Eldon H. Knape 
Richard H. Knight 
Ferdinand B. Koch 
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Harrison J. Martel] 
Benjamin S. Martin 
John T. Martin 
Lealyn E. Martin 
John Mascenik 
Anthony M. Masich, Jy. 
William Massarellg 
Howard A. Mather 
Ellery M. Matthews 
John J. Matusiewicz 
Charles C. Mauldin 
Richard D. Maxson 
Luther E. Mayes, Jr. 
George W. Mayo, Jr. 
Marshall T. Mays 
Robert E. McCall 
John H. McCalla 
Arnold K, McClay 


Simon W. Koenig, Jr.Robert A. McClelland 


John F. Kohler 3d 
Roland F. Korbes- 
meyer 
Robert N. Krause 
Donald D. Kucharo 
Adam P. Kulik 
Robert M. LaBarron 
Dixon Lademan 
Albert M. LaLande, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Lampton 
Dwight A. Lane 
sdward Lange 
John C. Langford 
Justin E. Langille 3d 
Donald L. Larson 
Robert F. Latham 
Francis M. Lavelle 
Renn M. Lawrence 
Donald M. Layton 


Robert L. Ledbetter, 


Jr. 
Jerome A. Lee, Jr. 


3d 
Robert M. McConnell 
Thomas J. McCook 
Robert E. McCormack, 
Jr. 
Nelscn J. McDermott, 
Jr. 
Robert L. McElroy, Jr 
Clinton G. McGovern 
John R. McGrath 
Robert G. McIntyre 
John K. McKay 
Kenneth I. McKay, Jr 
Irvin J. McKeand 
Robert P. McKenzie 
John A. McKinney 
John H. McKnight 
Robert B. McMurdo 
John F. McNamee 3d 
Henry M. McPhillips, 
Jr. 
Hezzie B. McWhorter 
John K. Mealy, Jr 


William B. Leffingwell Maurice L. Medcalfe 
Armand F. F. Legare Robert E. Megee, Jr. 


David T. Leighton 
Andrew A. Lemeshew- 
sky 
Walter G. Lessmann 
Robert J. Leuschner 
Saul Levine 
Robert S. Lichtenberg 
Richard G. Liebel 
Creighton D. Lilly 
Donald B. Lindsay 
John R. Lindsay 
Donald J. List 
John B. Little 
Ernest J. Litty 
Clarence F. Logan 
Sumner A. Long 
William F. Longton 
Theodore C. Lonn- 
quest, Jr. 
Robert Looker 
Jack E. Loper 
Edwin F. Lord 
Paul J. Love 
John E. Lowell 
Ernest E. Lowen 
Cecil R. Lubitz 
Fielding G. Lucas 
Harvey E. Lyon 
James O. Lyon 
John W. Lyons, Jr. 
Kenneth H. Lyons 
Richard T. Lyons 
William A. Lyster 
Robert C. Mabbitt 
Richard W. Mabee 
Albert P, MacDonald, 
Jr. 
Harry R. Macdonald, 
Jr. 
Glen G. Macon 
John W. Macy, Jr. 
Hayden R. Maginnis 
Edmund B. Mahinske 
Milton C. Mapes, Jr. 
Luther W. Maples, Jr. 
William C. Marble 
John C. Marsh 


William T. Melis 
Charles G. K. Memory 
Keith S. Messenger 
John J. Metschl 
Robert L. Metzzer 
Richard L. Metzler 
Joseph S. Meyer 
Richard M. Middleton 
Charles R. Miller, Jr. 
Kirk C. Miller, Jr. 
Russell B. Miller 
Yale M. Miller 
Robert D. Milloy 
Herbert D. Mills, Jr 
Lewis M. Millsaps 
Paul N. Mitchell 
Harlie L. Mize 
McFaddin Moise 
Brooke Montgomery 
William R. Montgom- 
ery 
George R. Monthan 
Herbert W. Moody 
James A. Moore 
Lester Moore, Jr. 
Robert B. Moore 
Richard S. Moore 
Thomas L. Moran 
Arthur J. Morrow 
Kenneth L. Morse 
William W. Morton 
Edison E. Mouton 
Dale F. Mueller 
Wendell B. Muncie 
David L. Munns 
John E. Murdock, Jr. 
Baxter H. Murphree 
John R. Murray, Jr. 
John T. Murray, Jr. 
Harry Muschenheim 
Jr. 
Douglas J. Nankervis 
Valentin Nasipak 
Robert O. Newbern 
Dale E. Newman 
James E. Nichols 
Hubert M. Nicholson 
Jr. 








Nick Jr.William H. 
J ax Jr. 

G. Nobmann Dougias F. Rodgers 
Norris, Jr. David A. Rogers 
Northup Frank W. Rogers 
Nugent Harris G. Rogers, Jr. 
R. O'Brien Harry M. Rogers 


Robinson, 


J L. Ochoa John B. Rogers 
Cc. Olson Albert E. Rose, Jr. 

\ Cc. O’Neal Marvin I. Rosenbloom 
( P. O'Neil William 8S. Rothwell 
H Ortland 2d Don J. Roulstone 
I Osterweil Vernon K. Roux 
\ t B. Otten Robert H. Royer 
I M” Owen John P. Ruckel 
R A. Page Charles A. Rulon 
A V. Paletti John A. Rusling 3d 


i R. Fark, Jr. Joseph W. Russel 
R E. Parker Herbert E. Salter 
I Parrish, Jr. Alvin N. Sampson 


ey 8. Parrish, Jr. 


H William H. Sandeford 
! C. Parry Milton S. Sartain 
Robert C. Parsons Edward M. Saunders 
H B. Patton, Jr. Walter E. Saunders, 
J 4. Paul Jr. 
( e P. Pavis Stuart Savage, Jr. 
Preston A. Peak George H. Sawyer 
I E. Pearson 3d Robert B. Schabacker 
t Q. Pegram, Jr. Thomas M. Schifanelli 
I ) B. Pennington Walter M. Schirra, Jr. 
I V. Pennington, Wesley H. Schmidt 
‘ Herbert G. Schoon- 
I 1 C. Penny maker 
H. Penny Henry Schultz 
Fre ik C,. Peregoy, Paul A. Schwemley 
J Miles B. Scofield, Jr. 
J B. Perkins Jackson E. Scott 
V m L. Perkins Zichard Y. Scott 
J 1 S. Perszyk, Jr. Thomas F. Scott, Jr. 
d Peters Wiley A. Scott 
K. Petticrew. John A. Seargeant 
Stanley G. Seccomte, 
.R.Pfefferkorn gr. 
E. Phelps Gorden E. Selig 
G. Phillips Homer B. Sewell, Jr. 
t M. Pickrell Edward J. Sheehy 
J. Pilcher, Jr. Benjamin F. Sherman, 
D i F. Pillen Jr. 
Marcellus T. Pitz John R. Shields, Jr. 
I ) F. Plummer Howard B. Shofner, Jr. 
Vi m B. Polhemus yeroy B. Shrode 
Popa Merle L. Shumaker 
m H. Porter John A. Sickel 


N. Poulsen 

L. Pritchard 

id J. Quallen 
+h B. Quigley 
m RR. 


Nicholas M. Sidrow 
Norris E. Sills 

{finot Simons 2d 
William H. Simonson 
Quisen- James J. Simpson 
William E. Simpson 
Joseph S. Sinclair 
LeRoy J. E. Sindell 
Edward O. Skidmore 
Joseph L. Skoog, Jr. 
Charles J. Slawson 


R ird D. Rabe 
H. Radloff 

uel G. Rae 
rd L. Rahn 
H. Rankin 


rill S. Rathbun, William E. Slesnick 
Joseph T. Small 

W. Ratte Daniel F. Smith 

G. Rav Donald w. Smith 


Franklin Smith, Jr 
Henry P. Smith 
Joseph A. Smith, Jr. 
James McK. Smith, Jr. 


George A. Reaves 3d 
ence E. Redden 
im R. Reekie 


- ——_ _. James R. Smith 
uel W. Reingvartz james T. Smith 
hn E. Renn 


Lloyd S. Smith, Jr. 
h D Rey nolds, J¥.porin W. Smith 3d 
E. Rhoads Perry N. Smith 


lie P. Rice William R. Smith 2d 
B. Richards Henry F. Snelling 
ird P. Richard- penis Snider 


Jr. Macon St. 
rles A. Riehl Robert B. Snowden 
> M. Riggs Bernard L. Snyder, Jr. 
tred P. Ritchie, Jr. Karl E. Sommerlatte 
James D. Rives, Jr. William G. Spangle 2d 
race B. Robertson, William S. Spangler 
Ir Harvey E. Spoerl, Jr. 
bert H. Robeson, Jr.Albert T. Sprague 3d 
| W. Robinson Phil T. Sprickman 
don E. Robinson William C. Stack 
on R. Robinson Lawrence E. Stahl 


C. Snowden 


William R. Steers 
Robertson Stevens 
Fred A. Stevenson 
Marshall T. Steves 
Jack R. Stickels 
Hubert M. Stiles 
Richard E. Stockwell 
Cecil C. Stout 
Joseph §. Stouten- 
burgh 
Walter D. Strang 
Frank T. Street, Jr. 
Paul J. Stueve 
Villiam O'N. Suddat 
Charles A. Sueur 
Bruce M. Sullivan 
Joseph J. Sullivan 
Richard J. Sullivan 
John A. Sutherland 2d 
John M. Swanberg 
Earl T. Swanson 
Robert McL. Swanson 
Wayne H. Swanson 
George W. Tarleton 
Conway A. Taylor 
Frank H. Tay*or 2d 
John L. Taylor 
John R. Taylor, Jr. 
Perry R. Taylor, Jr. 
Russell D. Taylor 
Thomas E. Taylor 
William E. Taylor 
Albert H. Thomas, Jr 
Harwell B. Thompson 


John C. Thompson, Jr. A 


Robert D. Thompson 
William E. Thrashe 

wv 

Vi bur F. Tiemann, J! 
John M. Tierney 
Emory G. Tiffany 
Clark W. Tinch 
Robert S. Tisdale 
Gordon H. Tittemore 
William T. Toutant 
Robert V. Towner 
William C. Travis 
Edmund J. Treacy 

Jack D. Trombla 
onan J. Trott 
Carl F. Turk 


Miles D. J. Turley, Jr. 


Harlan M. Twible 
Robert A. D. Uhwat 
Charles D. Ullman 
Harry N. Upthegrove 
Alexander W. Urqu- 
hart, Jr. 
tichard A, Vaill 
Andrew J. Valentine 
Gabriel E. Valenty, Jr 


James J. VanAntwerp, 


Jr. 
Verlyn Van Curen 
Alan J. Vandermade 
Walter W. 

Wolk, Jr 
Stanley K. Van Stone 
Richard S. Vardy 
James P. Vaughan, Jr 
John W. Viele 
Everton P. 

Jr. 
Henry M. Waddell, Jr. 
Kenneth A. Wade 
Paul R. Wagner 
Stoddard S. Waldron 

The 


ink of ensign, from 
19 45: 


Alfred W. Albert 
George F. Aroyan 
William R. Baker 
James L. Bellamy 
lva M. Bowan, Jr. 
Robert M. Boyle 
Thomas H. Clark, Jr. 
Donald T. Conover 
James W. Currie 
Frederick D. Eble 


r, Ira 


Vander 


Vosburgh, 


following-named 
assistant paymasters in the 
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Charles W. Walker, 
Daniel Walker 
David M. Walker 
Earl E. Walker, 
larry C. Walker 
James W. Wallace 
John A. Walsh 
Albion W. Walton, Jr. 
Xenophon C. Ward 
Martin C. Warmath 


Jr. 


Jr. 


John L. Walsh 
James A. Wasner 
Harry A. Watson 
h Jack T. Watson 
Jesse R. Watt 


Thomas B. Watt, Jr. 
Roy B. Weaver 
Walter A. Weaver, Jr. 
Walter C. Weaver 
William M. Webod 
John D. Weber 
William J. Weber, Jr. 
Robert J. Webster 
Robert E. Weidner 
Howard LeR. Weigle 
Robert A. Weir 
James E. We 
Robert O. Welander 
Donald L. Weldon 
2obert H. Wertheim 
Robert W. Wesson 
Richard E. West 
Eimer T. Westfall 
William F. Whalen, Jr. 
lian E. White 
Arthur T. White 
R. White 
Lloyd R. White, Jr. 
Ray B. White 
Robert J. White 
Stuart A. White 
Henry S. Whittier 
Alfred J. Whittle, Jr. 
Lester C. Wible 
Frederic F. Wiede- 
mann 
Daniel T. Wieland, Jr. 
3urr C. Wilcox, Jr. 
Charles V. Wilhoit, Jr. 
Elbert H. Willett 
Charles S. W 


sirich 





) illiams, 
Jr. 
Francis H. Williams 
Winston C. Williams 
William H. Williams 
David C. Williamson 
Robert Williamson 2d 
Henry R. Wilson 
Richard H. Wilson 
Rodney K. Wingo 
Bruce A. Winner 
Joseph R. Winslow, Jr. 
Edward F. Wolf 
John M. Wolfe 
Charles E. Woods 
Charles R. Woolums 
Robert L. Wright 
Donald M. Wynne 
Seymour Yalen 
Gordon L, Yeo 
Robert H. Yerbury 
Erwin P. Young, Jr. 
Levio E. Zeni 
Martin “M” Zenni 
Stanley Zipser 
Reginald R. Zisette. Jr 
Richard A. Zyvoloski 
midshipmen to be 
Navy, with the 
the 6th day of June 


Martin L. Frank 
Willard C. Gieseke 
Eugene Gralla 
Augustine W. Hamp- 
ton, Jr. 
Kelley V. Holbert 
Norman R. Kephart 
Leslie O. Larson, Jr. 
iy F. Larson 


Simon J. Lonergan, Jr, 


90" 
ove 

Malcolm W. MacDon-Robert EK. Stoner 

ald Richard C. Thom i 
Churles M. Robinson’ Richard T. T f 
Stephen W. Rowen William J. V l 
Ro bert A. Spargo 

The following named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, from 
the 6th day of June 1945: 


Saul H. Auslander 
Paul W. Barcus 
Roderick C. Bonner 
Edwin “A” Burns 
John C. Butner ow 
Marco M. Campanile 
David A. Clement Clarence G. Moody, J: 
Theodore H. Collora Robert F. Mott 
Theodore T. CulpepperWilliam H. Peck 
Raymond C. Damm Chester O. Penney, Jr. 
Frank E. Donner Robert H. Piehl 
Robert E. Downen Lawrence F. Quigley, 
William F. Dyroff Jr. 
Thomas R. Freeman Rudolph J. Radick 
Nolan R. Gibbons James R. Schoen 
Gerald W. Gibson Raymond B. Spic 

tonald L. Glendin- Joseph T. Thompson 

ning Charles T. Westcott 
Joseph S. Hall 

Ensign Jackson W. Clark, 
States Naval Reserve, to be 
Navy, to rank from the 5th day of Aug 


1942. 


Donald E. Holben 
Louis S. Hollier, Jr. 
George E. Hoscey, Jr. 
John S. Kappock 
Thomas D. Kehoe 
Orin D. Krone 


A-V (N), United 


97 jor} » the 
an ensign in the 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirn 
the Senate April 30 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 
IN THE Navy 


fo 
p 
fete 
o 


FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


To be - admiral, to rank from A 10 
1943 
Carl F. Holden 
To be commodores, to continue while serving 
as commanders of transport squadrons, end 
until reporting jor other permanent duty 


Edwin T. Short 
- amuel P. Jenkins 
S. Wotherspoon 


i 


lexander 


To be commodore, to continue while ser 1 
as chief of staff to commander, Hawaiian 
Sea Frontier, and until reporting } otler 


permanent duty 
Harvey E. Overesch 
To be commodore, to continue while se ) 
as commander, motor torpedo boat 
rons, United States Pacific Fleet, and 1 


eporting jor other permanent duty 
Richard Ww. Bates 
REGULAR SERVICE 


The nominations of Winston 
and others, to be ensigns in the 
from June 6, 1945, and the no 
Alfred W. Albert and others, to te 
paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of 


inations of 


assisté 


ensign, from June 6, 1945. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The nominations of Saul Ausionder and 
others, to be second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, from June 6, 1945. 


(Notre.—A full list of all persons whose 


nominations to be ensigns or assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, or second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, which were confirmed 
today, may ~ found at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
for today under the caption “Nominations.” ) 
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itchinson, Ashdow! 

Magazi 2. 
ILLINOIS 

id Klinke, Alton 

Victoria J. Ksycki, Duboi 

Wocdrow W. Hynous, Fox Rive 

Blanche Nelder, Godf: 

Verna M. Boal, Hill 


omasson, 





o~ 
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Foy I. Smith, Joy. 
Horace E. Hipkins, 


fl Liberty. 
Edwin H. Barmore, 


Winfield. 
KENTUCKY 
Anna H. Render, McHenry. 
B. Baies, North Middletown, 
Harry C. Thomas, Owenton. 
Jessie Mitchell, Salem. 
NEBRASKA 
Samuel Broekema, Hickman. 
Genevieve W. Pilkington, Wallace. 
OREGON 
Josephine M. Hogue, Grass Valley. 


Ressie K. Cardner, Huntington. 
TENNESSEE 
Ri V. Earnest, Afton 





ry A. Martin, Crab Orchard. 
Roy A. Gilbert, Jackson. 
George E. Bowling, Oak Ricge. 
Clyde J. Mahan, Russellville. 
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PESENTATIVES 
1915 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterien Church, Washington, D. C., oi- 
fered the following prayer: 


Cr Ay PF 


HOUS 


\1 » - » 
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Almighty God, who hast illumined the 

earth with the radiant splendor of a new 

day, we are grateful for Thy continuing 
providence and unfailing love. 

Gzant that we may meet our tasks and 
responsibilities serenely and  coura- 
geously. Give us a contributing and 
part! cip of life, and may it be 
the geal of all our aspirations to minis 
ter to the needs of humanity and to seek 
Thy glory. 

We pray that and Members 
of this legislative body may be the hon- 
ored servants of the Lord to keep our 
beloved country in the vanguard of the 
upward march toward the final triumph 
of righteousness and the building of the 
kingdom of peace. 

In the name of the Christ ou 
we give the praise. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 27, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAI 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. ~~ 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res, 


a+ ¢ imPw 
iting VIeW 


the officers 


0a iviour, 


235) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That C. W. (Runt) BisHop, of 
Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on Memorials of the House of 


Representatives. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
NEWS REEL PICTURES OF GERMAD 
ATROCITIES 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
anged 


. 


intormed that Pathe News has ari 


to show in the Senate caucus room, 318 
Senate Office Building, at 3 o’clock and 
also at 3:30 this afternoon some pictures 

f German atrocities which will be re- 
le ased later in the week to the theaters. 
The showing of these news reels will con- 
sume about 10 minutes. Members of the 
House and members of the Press Gallery 
are invited to attend either one of these 
two showings of the pictures, the first 
one at 3 o'clock and the other at 3:30. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also informed by the 

hairman of the Appropriations Com- 
aaa that a resolution will be reported 
out of that committee, and the gentie- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] will 
ask to call it up tomorrow, which I have 
agreed to. I understand this matter will 
not take long. It is an emergency appro- 
priation necessary to take care of the 
Panama Railroad annuities and also an 

appropriation for St. Elizabeths Hospital 
to take care of patients that were aot 
anticipated. 

Mr. CANNCN of Missouri. Mr. eak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be in order to take up tomorrow, after 
reading cf the Journal and disposition 
cf matters on the Speaker’s table, and to 
consider under the rules of the House, 
the resolution to which the gentleman 
has just referred, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174. 

The SFEAKE Is there ebjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would be willing 
to have the resolution taken up by con- 
sent. It simply provides $600.0C0 to meet 
absclute obligations of the Governmen 
which cannot be avoided. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman frcm Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. 


serving tt 


Speaker, re- 
1e right to object, in view of 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York i Mr. TABER! that it will 
not take any time to consider this reso- 
lution, could the gentleman from Mis- 
souri advise the House how long con- 
sideration of this resolution will take to- 
morrow? 
Mr. CAI 
Vill not tak 
The SPEA 
the reque 
souri? 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a prize-winning essay written by 
Pvt. Martin A. Watkins and in the other 
to include an editorial. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a resolution 
adopted by the St. Louis Archdiecesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and to include a statement by 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and also 
to extend his remarks in the REcorp and 
to include a resolution passed by the 
Akron Industrial Union Council. C. I. O. 


NNON of Missouri. I trust it 
e a great deal of time. 
<ER. Is there objection to 


t of the gentleman from Mis- 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. s 


Neoleay 
ask unanimous consent to pr oceed st : 
minute and to revise and ext “ id my re- 

mé arks . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requ est of the gentleman from Otla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress should be en- 
couraged to go to the war fronts at this 
time. They could go in groups of gq 
dczen or more. Each Representative 
maintains the respect of his own district 

and Nation, and the public needs to know 
all the facts obtainable, especially at a 
tim? when the “werewolves” on the 
eastern front and the “rats” on the west- 
ern horizon are howling and gnawing to 

last breath. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a representative of the State press 
association of each State should be sent 
to the fighting areas, in order that the 
smaller daily and weekly papers might 
obtain the cold, hard facts which may be 
relayed to the folks in the short gra 
forks of the creek, and every nook and 
corner of the countrysides. 

Mr. Speaker, I have conferred with 
many Members and I believe my obser- 
vations represent the sentiment of nearly 
every one of them. I trust that my su 
gestions will merit the consideration of 
the Speaker and General Marshall. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in thi 
RecorD and include two editorials from 
the Springfield Republican. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; in one to extend 
his remarks on tke heroism of Pvt. John 
H. Dunn, Jr., and include certain dis- 
patches setting forth the facts and in 
the other rs include an editorial from 
the New World. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and wa 
given permission to extend his remark 
in the Recorp and include a brief editorial 
from the Dallas News. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald by Stan- 
ley Johnston relative to the fifth col- 
umnists in Mexico against the United 
States. 

Mr.RICH. Mr. Spesker, reserving the 
right to object, there is nothing in that 
article that refers to the Weirs, the Pews 
and the Du Ponts and other patriotic 
people in reference to being Fascists, is 
there? 

Mr. SABATH. No. This deals with 
fifth columnists in Mexico against the 
United States. 

Mr. RICH. As long as those meu ar 
doing as much for America as they are 
there is no reason why we should insert 
articles in the Recorp trying to belittl 
them. They are great Americans, and 
we ought to honor and respect them 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman irom Ili- 
nois? 

There was no obiection. 











Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
wa ven permission to extend his re- 
marke in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial urging the adoption of extension of 

e agreements. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
hv the American Legion, Wellington, 


Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the New Hampshire 
I lature relative to the Jewish Com- 
monwealth of Palestine. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the subject of 


? 
( 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objecticn. 

TWO-THIRDS RULE 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
inanimous consent to address the House 

‘1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. 
he request of 


¥9aS59 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


} 


ere was no objection. 
Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
ist received a letter which I wish to 
id into the Recorp. It is here called to 
attention because it is unusual in 
trength, simplicity, and the number 
outstanding organizations signing it. 
The letter follows: 
We, the undersigned, strongly endorse the 
mners resolution (H. R. 60) as a means of 
lenting American leadership in the 
of world peace. 
the two-thirds rule must be changed. At 
lace in all American jurisprudence does 
e dead hand of the past lie so heavily across 
path of the future. 
e views of most of our organizations are 
essed in the hearings before the Judiciary 
nittee of the House. 
are convinced that the vast majority 
he American people are vitally interested 
the passage of this resolution and hope 
vill give it your active support. 
sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE WYCKOFF, 
National Board Member, National 
Consumers’ League. 
FREDERICK C. MCKEE, 
Chairman, Political Comn 
Americas United for 
Organization, Inc. 
MILDRED G. WELT, 
National President, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Inc. 
Mrs. AUSTIN STONE, 
Legislative Chairman, National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 
Miss ANNA LorpD STRAUSS, 
President Chairman, National League 
of Women Voters. 
ANN KELTON WILEY, 
(Mrs. Harvey W.) 
Chairman, Department 
tion, General 
Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. NORMAN WHITEHOUSE, 
National Chairman, Women’s Action 
Committce for Victory and Last- 
ing Peace 


ttee, 
World 


of Legisla- 
Federation of 
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O. P. A. DELAY 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
on previous occasions commented on the 
terrible conditions existing in that 
branch of the O. P. A. which has to do 
with control of agricultural products, and 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables. 
I now arise for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of the House a specific 
illustration of inefficiency, almost to the 
criminal degree, and show the cost of 
this inefficiency to the farmers. 

Just prior to March 21, Senator Stew- 
Ant, of Tennessee, and I requested Chair- 
man FLANNAGAN of the House Agriculture 
Committee to appoint a subcommitiee 
for the purpose of going into the prob- 
lem confronted by the strawberry grow- 
ers. He appointed the committee; the 
committee held its hearings on March 
21 and 22, at which time representatives 
from the War Food Administration and 
the O. P. A. were present and testified. 

The chief representative of the O. P. A. 
was Mr. Edward F. Phelps, Chief, Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
O. P. A., who reported himself as being 
at the head of the Wholesale and Retail 
Price Section. At that time he was 
made well aware of the problem con- 
fronting the growers. The growers were 
then confronting a drought of many 
weeks. On about April 7 the strawberry- 
producing area suffered a frost, and the 
frost, together with that 6 or 8 weeks 
ef drought constituted such a disaster 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics was called upon to make an inves- 
tigation to determine to what extent 
the disaster had affected production, 
looking toward the adjustment of the 
price by the O. P. A. under the disaster 
clause contained in the O. P. A. Act. 

The Division of Agricultural Statistics 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
gathered the statistics during the week 
of April 9 and it showed a reduction in 
production of 42 percent below average. 
This information was available to W. F. 
A. and the O. P. A. on April 16. I per- 
sonally talked to all three agencies and 
urged that it be treated as an emergency, 
because the price under the O. P. A. reg- 
ulation was forced down approximately 
$3 per crate on April 15. 

The report from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, signed by Mr. Paul 
L. Koenig, head of Agricultural Statistics, 
was sent to Mr. E. A. Meyer, Chief of 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the Office 
of Marketing Services, W. F. A., and a 
copy to Mr. Kenneth H. Jenkins, Food 
Price Division, O. P. A., who in turn 
passed this information to Mr. Frank 
Gindick, to Mr. Edward F. Phelps, and 
others in the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch. 

I, during this time, was pressing them 
daily and almost hourly, begging them to 
rush this matter, that the strawberry 


season was fast coming to a close, and 
unless it was put into effect immediately 
irreparable 


the producers would suffer 
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st them, 
way, 


Agriculture 


loss. This did not seem to inter 
and they went slowly on 
while the Department of 
stood quietly by. 

Finally the order was issued by the 
O. P. A. and appeared in the Federal 
Register April 28, 1945, increasing the 
price 5'5 cents per quart or $1.32 per 


their 


crate. Mind you, this was based upon < 
disaster which had occurred prior to 
April 10. 


Now what is the effect of such careless, 
inefficient, and disinterested handling of 
this matter in two markets, which are 
just two of many in the strawberry sec- 
tion? At Wallace, N. C., from April 16 to 
April 26, inclusive, there was sold on that 
market 29,333 crates of strawberries. On 
the Chadbourn, N. C., market there was 
sold 20,004 crates, making a total on 
these two markets of 49,337 crates; and 
bear in mind that these two markets 
constitute only a small percentage of the 
markets in that marketing area. Multi- 
ply 49,337 by $1.32 and we have $65,124.84 
representing the money which the 
B. A. E., the O. P. A., and the W. F. A. by 
their official acts admitted the farmers 
were entitled to; but the delay of the 
order deprived them of this. 

These farmers had already been hit by 
frost and drought, and it seems to me 
that was enough without having men like 
Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Gindick and others 
juggling figures and delaying relief until 
the entire crop had been sold with the ex- 
ception of 5 percent remaining in the 
fields. 

t is high time this Congress should 
take official notice of such conduct on the 
part of officials and see that they are re- 
moved from office, thereby relieving the 
farmers’ backs of unnecessary burdens. 

While I am on this subject, and since 
I have spent so much time in tracing the 
history of this order and in observing the 
conduct of the Fruit and Vegetable Sec- 
tion, let me say that out of Mr. Edward 
F. Phelps’ own mouth came the admis- 
sion that they had provided for a mark- 
up of $3.49 per crate for retailers. When 
I asked him on March 21 how they ever 
reached such unreasonably high figures 
and if he did not think that was an un- 





reasonable profit, his reply was—and I 
quote him: 
If you want my personal opinion though, I 


think our retail margin is slightly excessive 


In summing up this situation, I am 
forced to the conclusion that we have a 
group of ex-wholesalers and retailers op- 
erating the Fruit and Vegetable Section 
or Branch of the O. P. A. whe are more 
than tough on the producers, will pay no 
attention whatever to the Industry Ad- 
visory Committees appointed, are very 
careful to protect retailers and whole- 
salers, and the public pays the price. 

I quote here a statement from a mem- 
ber of the O. P. A. Fresh Berry Industry 
Advisory Committee from North Caro- 
lina, which, in my opinion, is quite in- 
teresting in connection with this picture: 

It is my opinion that strawberries are no 
higher to the consumer during the first part 
of 1944 and until they were placed under a 


ceiling than they were after the ceiling was 
effective. ‘The retail merchant has a right 
to mark up 34 percent on strawberries above 
the cost of berries delivered to his sto 


Such a mark-up he never dreamed of before 
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O. P. A. gave it to him. In other words, a 
ceiling on strawberries does not reduce the 
price to the consumer at all. For 15 years 
we have been building up the quality of 
strawberries through our system of market- 
ing in paying the highest price for the best 
strawberries and our growers have made every 
effort to put up a standard quality pack in 
order to be rewarded in price, but now, with 
an exceedingly small volume and a very great 
demand, the growers get the same price re- 
gardless of quality, and this has caused him 
to disregard putting up a standard quality 
package, because, on account of the Ceiling, 
he gets the same price for his strawberries. 
This will eventually establish a reputation for 
strawberries that the consumer will not buy 
our strawberries. In other words, a ceiling on 
strawberries will “kill the goose that lays the 
egg.” 

May I add here that, from my observa- 
tion, I have reached the following con- 
clusion, that it is high time for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to begin to give 
more of its attention to the all-important 
maiter of furthering and protecting agri- 
culture. The W. F. A. is not in line with 
the O. P. A. on the strawberry question— 
how many more commodities I do not 
know—nor are the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; but these sport- 
model agriculturist and streamlined 
economisis of the hipper-dipper type 
have moved into the O. P. A. and onto 
the Department of Agriculture and farm- 
ers and virtually taken over. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Claude Wickard, is too modest 
to step in and put up the fight necessary 
to protect the farmers, then, as much as 
I like the gentleman, I wish he would step 
aside and let someone occupy that place 
who will have no hesitancy in curbing the 
O. P, A. when it begins to do those things 
that will result in not only retarding pro- 
duction but imposing hardships upon the 
producers. 

Those of us representing districts that 
produce fruits and vegetables are quite 
familiar with both the attitude and ac- 
tions of Mr. Gindick, Mr. Phelps, and 
their assistants in the O. P. A.; and I, for 
one, say it is time to remove those gen- 
tlemen, send them back to their whole- 
sale or retail business, and let someone 
step in who can hold the scales of justice 
on a little more even balance. 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include certain resolutions 
adopted by the American Legion, Second 
District of Kansas. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the iequest of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to read the following 
letter I have received from a constituent: 


The Hon. Wo. C. CCLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a resident of Maysville, Mo, 
I have lived in India for 14 years in educa- 
tional work, leaving there early last summer, 
and I have deep convictions concerning the 
necessity for Indian independence at the 
earliest possible date. 

Will you kindly bring what pressure you 
can to bear upon the United States Govern- 
ment to call for immediate release of India’s 
imprisoned leaders and for British announce- 
ment of a definite date, within 3 years after 
cessation of hostilities, for the establishment 
of Indian independence. India’s leaders 
should be making their own decisions at the 
Security Conference at San Francisco. 

Britain's reactionary habit of exaggerating 
India’s divisions is no longer tolerable. The 
problem of the native states is a matter 
which can be taken care of by an Indian 
National Government. The liquidation of 
the majority of those autocracies is long over- 
due; and the so-called religious difference, for 
the most part, are a fire of Britain’s own 
fanning, supported by relatively small reac- 
tionary national groups. 

Britain's scrupulous concern for the minor- 
ities is not consistent with her continued re- 
pression of the majority. Seventy-five per- 
cent of her subjects in India— the peasants 
and laborers—are existing under conditions 
which the civilized world should no longer 
tolerate. For the promotion of the welfare 
of this majority the British Government has 
proved its inadequacy. The immediate liber- 
ation of India will prove the key to Asiatic 
faith in Britain and American efforts to- 
wards world peace. 

Yours respectfully, 
Gait E. AseEt, 
Principal of Forman High School, 
Lahore, India. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

‘nere was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
exiend-some startling information to the 
Members of the House, relating to the 
sale of Government bonds, and the effect 
of Secretary Morgenthau’s order respect- 
ing the. cashing of bonds. In one bank, 
in the district which I represent, during 
the months of October, November, and 
December, 1944, bonds were pres2ntcd 
and cashed in at that bank totaling $404,- 
687.25. 

In the month of January 1945, the sell- 
ing quota of bonds in that one bank was 
$200,000. They sold their entire quota, 
and during that same month bonds were 
cashed by purchasers to the amount of 
$76,369.62. During the ménth of Febru- 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 
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ary 1945, this bank sold $200,000 of these 
Government bonds, and during that same 
month $28,143.67 were cashed in at that 
bank, and in the month of March 1945 
this bank sold $149,419 of these bond: 
and in that same month $108,053 of 
these bonds were cashed at that bank, ] 
have no report on the month of April 
1945. However, it is distressing to these 
banks, who are making a supreme effort 
to scll bonds, to find that the bonds are 
cashed in an amount almost equal to the 
sales made—all because of the foolish 
order issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

These banks find it very hard to sel} 
these bonds in the face of this situation 
which has developed. I apprehend that 
this sale situation obtains throughout our 
country. 


BE WISE AND ECONOMIZE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, did you get 
excited Saturday night when the flash 
came that Germany surrendered uncon- 
ditionally;,when the paper was sold in 
the streets, big headlines, Germany sur- 
rendered? That will happen. Japan 
must be conquered. That too will hap- 
pen; when, we know not. After that, 
what? 

A great change in America can, will, 
and must take place. World affairs will 
be in a turmoil. We must be sensible, 
sane, and sound if we will do the right 
thing for America. The World Confer- 
ence for Peace will still be in session 
when Germany collapses. Our aid to the 
world will be necessarily limited, our 
promises will be great. Can we carry 
them out? Will our people approve more 
burdens, more regulations? 

Our great need is Government reor- 
ganization. I was excited and jubilant 
at the statement of the Comptroller, 
Lindsay Warren, when he told the Con- 
gress last week that “you should go after 
Government agencies with a bush ax or 
a meat cleaver, or they will swallow you 
up.” Let the House Members get ex- 
cited and jubilant over that statemer’ 
Let the Speaker and the majority leader 
support legislation eliminating Govern- 
ment agencies, trimming down depalt- 
ments, taking the Government out of 
business, selling Government surplus 
property now without a lot of red tape. 

Certainly you will have kicks, and 
some people in the department will hol- 
ler. Let them holler, but you will have 
millions who will thank you later for 
doing the sensible thing. Do it now. 

top the waste and extravagance in the 
Army and Navy. Food is scarce and the 
starving world is needing every ounce We 
have to spare. 


Let the United Stetes be wise and 
econcmize. 
F. E. P. C. 
lfr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to addyess the Hou 
for 1 minute and to revise and ex A 
my remaiks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? ; 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received the following telegram: 


Enforcement of F. E. P. C. Directive has 
c | partial walk-out of 1,400 employees 
of Shell Refinery, Deer Park, Tex. Situation 
tense. Stoppage of production within 24 
hours apparent. Feeling high in Gulf Coast 
area. We urge all possible modifications of 
permange nt F. Be Ce 

¢ d by: 

EMPLOYEFS OF SHELL REFINERY. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not an isolated 


case. There have been scores and scores 
of instances since the present temporary 
F. E. P. C. was created wherein direc- 
tives have been issued which were arbi- 
trary, ill-advised, and ill-considered, and 
which resulted in literally millions and 
millions of man-hours being lost to the 
war effort and irreparable damage done 
to the war program of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of Congress I took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting several prisoner-of- 
war camps in North Carolina. I did not 


find the pampering and over-feeding of 
war prisoners that I had heard about. 
The prisoners are receiving a substan- 
tial ration. I found no waste. I was 
urprised to find an allowance of beer, 

t drinks, cakes, and candy, and ciga- 
rettes for purchase. This should be dis- 
continued. "Among people employing 

prisoners, I was told they were doing 

{1 work. I was surprised, however, 
lr. Speaker, on getting a break-down 
of the prisoners-of-war in North Caro- 
na, to find that only 29 percent of the 
prisoners in my State were allocated to 
farming and other necessary labor. The 
balance of the prisoners were kept in 
camp for Army services. Mr. Speaker, 
in the light of the fact that there are 
Only a little over 1 percent of young men 
from 18 to 26 years old remaining in 
N iustry and agriculture in North Caro- 


ment to allocate more prisoners of war 
for necessary labor in the State, and par- 
ticularly for agriculture. 
‘ SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
in from North Carolina has ex- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a very informative 
s item from the Washington Star by 
James Waldo Fawcett concerning the 
retirment from Government service of 
that very famous Detroiter, Alvin R. 
leissner, head designer in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 


neu 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD a statement of back- 
ground information in connection with 
the brief defending the congressional 
“power of the purse” with reference to 
the cases of Watson, Lovett, and Dodd 
now pending in the United States Court 
of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 
IN CIRCULATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the greatest dangers to America 
today is inflation. This has been largely 
brought about by the tremendous in- 
crease in paper money in circulation. 
The amount of Federal Reserve notes 
has gone up from about five and one- 
half billion dollars to over $26,000,000,000. 
During that period the Federal Reserve 
banks have bought from the market, in 
order to sustain the market, nineteen 
billions and over of Government bonds 
and that paper-money increase has very 
largely been used for that purpose. 
When we are increasing the paper money 
in circulation to provide the funds to 
sustain the Government bond market we 
are promoting inflation in a way that no 
possible governmental control action can 
stop. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD by including in the Appendix an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post. 


INFLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement from 
the Treasury showing the amount of 
money in circulation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. RANKIN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds upon which he claims 
a question of privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
leaflet entitled “In Fact,” George Seldes, 
editor, under date of March 12, 1945, ap- 
pears a headline “Documentary record 
of a typical native Fascist, Congressman 
HOFFMAN,” 
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Then, further down, “Native Fascist 
Bloc in Congress.” 

Then, on the following page, in black- 
faced type, is the statement “Call Horr- 
MAN seditionist.” 

Then, further down, 
the Fascist falsehoods.” 

Then follow later these words: 

But every test of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp shows that lying is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Tories of the Republican 
Party and the Bourbons of the Democratic 
Party; in other words, only to the reactionary 
side. 


“HoFFMAN and 


The pamphlet, in effect, charges that 
the Member from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan is a Fascist 
and reflects upon his integrity and patri- 
otism in his representative capacity and 
raises the question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
has just been said, and from other leaf- 
lets put out by this same man, George 
Seldes, it appears there is a continued 
effort to brand not only individual Mem- 
bers of Congress as being Fascists, but 
a majority of the Members of Congress 
are charged with being Fascists. 

I recall that since that leaflet of March 
12 came out another one was issued, in 
which another Member of this House was 
charged with being pro-Nazi, was 
charged with being a Fascist, with being 
unpatriotic and disloyal. As it happens, 
I know the record of that gentleman. 
He holds medals and decorations for 
patriotic service in two wars. At the mo- 
ment he has a son who is a major with 
the Army. Yet this man, this charac- 
ter assassin, goes on week after week 
publishing these charges against the peo- 
ple’s Representatives and we do nothing 
about it. 

On the 19th of April the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sarat], inserted in 
the Recorp a statement put out by the 
War Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain newspaper excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has it 
been fully established that the War De- 
partment issued that statement or au- 
thorized it to be made? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not know; and 
perhaps I should qualify my statement 
about the War Department. The gentle- 
man from Illinois, the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, put the statement 
in the RECorpD and it is headed “United 
States exposé of native fascism,” and it 
is dated “War Department, Washington, 
D. C., March 24, 1945.” Beyond that I 
do not know. I have not called the War 
Department. 

Mr. BUFFETT. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 


Mr. Speaker, wiil the 


yield. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. I asked the War De- 
partment for a copy of that statement 
and received a copy of it from them, 
They put it out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They gave you a 
copy? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no question 
about what the statute provides as to the 
use of Government funds. I wish that 
every Member of this House would read 
that statement. I shall just call atten- 
tion to two or three statements init. At 
first I thought it was intended only to 
discredit some of us who opposed New 
Deal policies, but after I read it I could 
not fathom its purpose. Listen to this 
statement: 

Fascism is government by the few and for 
the few. 


I wondered as I read that whether the 
gentleman intended to call attention to 
the O. P. A., the W. P. B., the War Labor 
Board, and the National Labor Relations 
Board, because the trend of those agen- 
cies is in the direction of government by 
a few. 

The article goes on to say: 

The objective is seizure and control of 
the economic, political, social, and cultural 
life of the state. 


Of business. Surely the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] had no in- 
tention of referring by inference, even, 
to the late President’s seizure of Mont- 
gomery Ward, to his seizure of other in- 
dustries throughout this country; so I 
was somewhat confused as to what the 
War Department was getting at when it 
wrote that language. I read further: 

The Fascists promised everything to every- 
one. They would make the poor rich and 
the rich richer. To the farmers the Fascists 
promised land through elimination of large 
estates. To the workers they promised elim- 
ination of unemployment—jobs for all at 
high wages. 


Well, if anyone has promised any more 
than did the gentleman who not so long 
ago was the Vice President of this coun- 
try, Henry Wallace, who is talking about 
60,000,000 jobs, then I do not know who 
itis. He first suggested a pint, then later 
a quart of milk a day to each person in 
the world. But I am sure that neither 
the War Department nor the gentleman 
from Itinois was charging that our for- 
mer Vice President was a Fascist. Or 
was it? Sixty million jobs. That is a 
promise of some magnitude. And so you 
might go on through the article. 

Then, over on the next page appears 
this statement: 

Listen: 

Fascism cannot tolerate such religious and 
ethical concepts as the “brotherhood of man.” 
Fascists deny the need for international co- 
operation. These ideas contradict the Fascist 
theory of the ‘‘master race.” The brother- 
hood of man implies that ail people—re- 
gardiess of color, race, creed, or nationality— 
have rights. International cooperation, as 
expressed in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
runs counter to the Fascist program of war 
and world dominion. * * * Right now 
our native Fascists are spreading anti-British, 
anti-Soviet, anti-French, and anti-United 
Nations propaganda. 


Is it the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to stifle criticism, to do away with 
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free speech, to deny to all of us the 
right to criticize the activity of any 
other country or nation? Is the War 
Department campaigning for Dumbarton 
Oaks with Federal funds? 

If memory serves me correctly I have 
heard gentlemen on the other side who 
say they are liberals, who are behind 
much of the proposed legislation, crit- 
icize other Governments’ foreign policies. 
I will not name the gentlemen. Are they 
Fascists, too, or is it just those on this 
side or those in this House who venture 
to believe that our sovereignty in this 
San Francisco Conference should not be 
surrendered against whom this blast 
was put out? 

Mr. SABATH. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman 
find anything in that article that in any 
way implies anything against any Mem- 

er of the House? They are only warn- 
ing our armed forces against Fascist ac- 
tivities abroad and there is nothing in 
it against any Member of this House as 
I read it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The viciousness of it is 
that it picks out the names of men whose 
sons are fighting and dying in this war 
and brands them as American Fascists. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] puts that statement in the Rec- 
orD when he knows they cannot come 
here and defend themselves. 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am talking about the 
article to which he refers that the gentle- 
man from Illinois put in the Recorp the 
other day. 

Mr. SABATH. That does not appear 
in the article. 

Mr. RANKIN. The names of these 
men, who are just as patriotic as the 
gentleman from Illinois, are included in 
that statement the gentleman from Illi- 
nois inserted in the Recorp the other day. 

Mr. SABATH. That does not appear 
in the article. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; the names ap- 
pear in the REcorD. 

Mr. SABATH. That is my own state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield any further. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not just now. 

If I read this article from the War De- 
partment correctly and the test laid down 
there, I doubt if there is a Member of 
this House who has not some characteris- 
tics of a Fascist, if the test be taken as 
accurate which of course it is not, be- 
cause we have all criticized this, that and 
the other move atsometime. The whole 
purport of the articles in In Fact is that 
if you are anti-New Deal then you are a 
Fascist. The gentleman from Illinois, 
after putting the War Department state- 
ment in the REcorRD, went on to say: 

Mr. Speaker, my only regret is that the 
rules and regulations of the War Department 
preclude the naming of outstanding Ameri- 
can Fascists, such as the duPonts, the Pews, 
the Girdlers, the Weitrsa— ~ 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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And so forth. I say that the gentyo. 
men just named are not Fascisis, they 
are not Communists, they are Americans 
Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois do... 
not know an American when he sees one. 

If the gentleman from Illinois has an : 
evidence that the individuals named aye 
Fascists, and if fascism runs counter to 
true Americanism, and the holding of 
that belief is unpatriotic, he should tale 
it to the House Committee on Un-Amerj- 
can Activities. I challenge him to make 
good his statement or withdraw it. 

I confess that I have tried in vain to 
find out what a Fascist really is, unless jt 
be said that he is just a member of a 
party which does not agree with your 
policies. If the gentleman has the eyvi- 
dence, why does he not take it to the 
House Standing Committee on Un- 
American Activities? Why make 
blanket charge? The only reason j 
know of is that it may be they are Re- 
publicans and no specific charge can be 
substantiated. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman wil] 
examine that article he will see that 
there is no charge of their being un- 
patriotic ‘or that they are against the 
Government. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 

leman mean then? 

Mr. SABBATH. I shall enlighten the 
gentleman and, for the general informa- 
tion of the House, I shall define whom I 
consider to be a Fascist. American or 
native fascism is different from, al- 
though it has some characteristics of, the 
European brand of fascism. American 
or native fascism does not indicat 
loyalty to Hitler, Mussolini, or Hirohito, 
but rather it is a brand of political and 
economic philosophy which would sub- 
vert our democracy to the domination of 
a chosen few over the heritage of all 
Americans who have made their con- 
tributions to America regardless of race, 
creed, or color. Those who are striving 
to gain control for a privileged few— 
whether they are the descendants ol 
the Mayflower, or so-called Anglo-Saxon 
whites, or economic Tories—can be de- 
scribed as Fascists in America. Those 
are the principles which have guided the 
Liberty Leaguers and the American 
Firsters who prevented America from 
seeing the dangers of European fascism 
and preparing for this war until they 
were sure their interests were sale- 
guarded and protected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me ask the | 
tleman a question. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not true that 
the New Deal throughout its entire term 
has tended to put the Government in the 
hands of a few? Did not the late Presi- 
dent say in his annual message of Janu- 
ary 3, 1936: 

In 34 months we have built up new in- 
struments of public power. In the hands 
of a people’s government this power is whole- 
some and proper. But in the hands of po- 


I yield to the gen- 


litical puppets of an economic autocracy 
such power would provide shackles for (he 
liberties of the people. 








\- 
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Now, after 34 months of work, we contem- 
pli a fairly rounded whole. We have re- 
turned the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the city of Washington. 

And today the O. P. A., the W. P. B., 
N. L. R. B., and other Executive agencies 
are oppressing the people through the 
power they have acquired. 

Mr. SABATH. We did not do anything 
aeainst these men of affairs; in fact, they 
have been well treated by the New Deal, 
even by those who have been charged 
continuously with being Communisis. I 
cannot understand why there is so much 
hullabaloo when the gentleman knows 
that everybody who at any time said any- 
thing for the New Deal was immediately 
classified by the very people whom I have 
designated, or by their representatives, 
of being Communists, and so forth. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I regret the gentle- 
man is not stating the facts. 

Mr. SABATH. They like to give it but 
they do not like to take it. 

The SPEAKER. This is getting to be 
a debate and not a question of personal 
privilege. The Chair would like to have 
the gentleman from Michigan confine 
himself to the question of personal privi- 
lege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
endeavor to do so. The charge was that 
there was a bloc of Fascists in America 
and that I was one of them. 

The SPEAKER. I do not think any 
Member of the House will argue with the 
eentleman and try to prove that the 
article in question is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not know. 

The SPEAKER. We havea heavy pro- 
gram in the House this week and the 
Chair trusts the gentleman will proceed 
with as small an amount of yielding as 
possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I could finish very 
quickly, Mr. Speaker, but I like to be 
courteous to the other Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. But that is not the 
matter the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man to speak about. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, that is due to 
my ignorance then if I made a mistake 
in yielding. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HCFFMAN. If the gentleman is 
coing to speak on this question on which 
I received permission on a matter of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. I understand that 
the article of which the gentleman com- 
plains specifically accuses the gentleman 
from Michigan with being a native 
American Fascist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. And in a subsequent ar- 
icle in the same paper to which the gen- 
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tleman refers another’ distinguished 
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Member of the House was specifically re- 
erred to as being a Fascist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. In that connection, the 
article placed in in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois names certain other people 
of the country as being Fascists and gives 
the impression to the people of the coun- 
‘y that the War Department designates 
them as American Fascists but due to 


Army regulations is not permitted to 
name them publicly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEEFE. Did the gentleman not 
get that impression from reading that ar- 
ticle? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the logical 
inference to be drawn from that inser- 
tion in the REcorp. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to say to the 
gentleman that at a proper time some 
day this week I shall perhaps have some 
comment to make upon that article sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
have to decline to yield under the rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

The leaflet to which I have referred 
and as to which personal privilege was 
obtained, refers to those charged by the 
author with being opposed to so-called 
anti-discrimination legislation. Specifi- 
cally H. R. 2232. I am opposed to the 
2232 bill which I hope the Committee on 
Rules will shortly send up for action on 
the floor of the House, and I think that 
the reasons why I oppose that bill do not 
make me subject to any such charge as is 
contained in that article. We know what 
the 2232 bill purports to do. It is to end 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or an- 
cestry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, before the gentleman 
gets away from this individual, George 
Seldes, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the record of the Dies committee 
shows that this George Seldes was con- 
nected with several subversive front or- 
ganizations; in other words organiza- 
tions engaged in those activities calcu- 
lated to overthrow and destroy this gov- 
ernment. I am not giving you my guess. 
I am giving you the record of the Dies 
committee that investigated these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. SABATH. If that is so, they ought 
to be prosecuted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have order? 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman 
from Illinois ought not to be vouching 
for him as an authority. 

Mr. SABATH. I donot vouch for him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out 
of order and so is the gentleman from 
Illinois. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized. 

LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The avowed purpose 
of H. R. 2232 is to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. The 
objective is a desirable one. But the leg- 
islation proposed, in its implications, is 
broader than the announced purpose, is 
unsound and unworkable. 

Briefly, the bill provides for the crea- 
tion of a commission with the powers of 
an investigator, a prosecutor, a court, 
with authority to compel employers to 
hire applicants for jobs, labor unions to 
accept applicants for membership, with- 
out taking into consideration the appli- 
cant’s race, color, creed, national origin, 
or ancestry, 
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Some specific provisions of the bill will 
be referred to hereafter. 


THE MEASURE IS UNSOUND 


Attempts to change long-established 
habits or procedure—social reforms— 
which are based upon a state of mind, 
can be successful only when brought 
about by a disclosure of the facts; a per- 
suasive appeal to a sense of justice and 
to reason. 

Inherent beliefs, the faith of a people 
or a race, the customs, based upon expe- 
rience and which have been adhered to 
for years and found by a majority opin- 
ion to be good, cannot be eradicated by 
legislation, although a people, a race, 
may be exterminated. 

Ample proof of this fact is found in 
history. 

The Gocd Book tells us that, on one 
occasion, the people, being of one lan- 
guage and of one speech, and we have 
no evidence of any discrimination at that 
time because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, sought to erect 
a tower reaching into the heavens—the 
Tower of Babel—but the Lord in His 
wisdom, to prevent it, created a confusion 
of tongues. The people of the world ever 
since have been divided into various 
races, colors, and creeds. 

Do some now think that all the people 
of the world can once more, by prohibit- 
ing discrimination, be united into one 
race, one creed, of one color, with one 
language? 

Whatever may have been the Lord’s 
purpose or the present purpose of indi- 
viduals or groups, experience teaches us 
that, so long as the laws of nature oper- 
ate, the transition, if it ever occurs, will 
be long in coming. 

The Pharaohs sought for years to hold 
the children of Israel in bondage, to 
change their religious faith. In the end, 
they but succeeded in uniting them; then 
scattering them throughout the world, 
where, down through the centuries, be- 
cause of their racial characteristics, they 
have exerted in every line of human en- 
deavor an influence out of all proportion 
to their number. 

The all-powerful Roman Empire per- 
secuted the Christians, threw them to the 
wild beasts, but Christianity still lives 
and has become the foundation of the 
greatest, the most powerful Nation in all 
the world—the United States of America. 

Our own Nation, a nation of law-abid- 
ing people, tried prohibition—an attempt 
to bring about a social reform by force of 
law. The result was a dismal failure and 
the repeal of the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

True, laws are needed and in many in- 
stances are a remedy for unfair and un- 
just acts practiced against individuals, 
but laws which have been effective are 
only those which have given a legal rem- 
edy against unjust, injurious acts which 
met with the disapproval of at least a 
majority of our people. 

Other laws, designed to correct abuses 
and which were not supported by the 
judgment of the people, have either been 
repealed or ignored. 

In orderly, civilized society, every indi- 
vidual must sacrifice some portion of his 
right, of his liberty, of his independence, 
for the good of all. No individual can 
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claim the full measure of freedom to 
which he is in the abstract entitled. 

A partial surrender of the individual’s 
freedom of action is the basis of civilized 
society, which analyzed, consists of the 
laws, rules, and customs conceived and 
tolerated by the majority for the good of 
the whole. 

While all may be born to, and should 
have, equality of opportunity, self-preser- 
vation, greed, ambition, and sometimes 
even less worthy motives, destroy the pat- 
tern,.-and no method has been yet de- 
vised to successfully mold all individuals 
into one pattern. 

It would be a dreary o!d world in 
which all looked alike, acted alike, spoke 
the same language, had the same de- 
sircs. 

THE BILL’S SPONSORS 


Good citizens, sincere in their convic- 
tions, desiring to see all individuals of 
all races, creeds, and colors in posses- 
sion of jobs, homes, and as well edu- 
cated and financially established as are 
others who possess superior advantages, 
believe this legislation will do for those 
who, they say, are the victims of dis- 
crimination, what others think can be 
accomplished only by time and educa- 
tion. 

Others, professional reformers, with- 
out convictions of any kind, see in the 
bill an opportunity to reap a rich finan- 
cial reward through the exercise of their 
professional talents as creators of un- 
rest and the advocacy of controversial 
legislation. 

Still others supporting the bill are so- 
called “smart” politicians, who think that 
the holding out before the Negro, not 
only of the justifiable hope of equal op- 
portunity for employment, but the vision 
of an immediate utopia, where all men 
will share equally in jobs, goods, and 
prosperity, will secure for them and their 
political party the support of the Negro 
voter. 

It is for each Member of Congress, 
who desires to speak for, in support of, 
and to vote for this bill, to determine 
for himself in which, if any, of the cate- 
gories enumerated above he should clas- 
sify himself, or, if he prefers some other 
classification, to, if he wishes, designate 
and describe it. 

SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


While the bill, by its terms, seeks 
merely to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment, the hearings show that its 
supporters and advocates seek to extend 
the prohibition to broader fields. 

It is evident from the hearings and 
from current arguments in support of 
the bill, that there is the additional de- 
sire and purpose to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in social intercourse, in education, 
in business, as well as in employment. 

In brief, the ultimate objective of some 
of those back of this measure is to place 
ail individuals on an equal footing in 
every walk of life. 

While the bill does not go that far, it 
is nevertheless contended and urged by 
some of those advocating its passage 
that there shall be no discrimination, 
not only in employment, because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry, 
but that every individual shall have 
equal opportunity to participate with 
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others, regardless of their wishes, in 
business, in social activities, in religious 
worship, and that a universal inter- 
mingling and, some assert, intermarriag 
of the races, regardiess of creed or color, 
is desirable. 

Given the most favorable possible con- 
struction, this proposed legislation is an 
attempt to force the individuals of all 
races, colors and faiths, regardless of 
their own desires, into every activity— 
social, economic and religious—on a basis 
of equality. 

It appears to be the ultimate desire of 
some of the proponents of this legislation 
to permit individuals, no matter what 
their race, color, creed, or, for that mat- 
ter, degree of education, prosperity or in- 
telligence, to force Americans, and, 
speaking figuratively, to throw them into 
one huge melting pot—America—in the 
hope that out of the mixture will perhaps 
come a race of supermen, all showing the 
imprint of one mold. 

Construed from a realistic standpoint, 
it will at the present time, in the opinion 
of many, emphasize racial feeling, incite 
civil strife and assist the Communists, 
who deny the existence of a diety and the 
efficacy of religion, in their efforts to 
create here a situation of which either 
a mob or a dictator may take advantage 
and use for the destruction of orderly 
constitutional government. 

Accepting the view of some its bitterest 
opponents, this legislation will better the 
condition of a few; impair the welfare of 
all others; create a mongrel race; destroy 
our government, which, from the time it 
came into existence until recently, was 
the fountain head of liberty, justice and 
opportunity for the peoples of the world. 

In making the foregoing statements, I 
am not expressing my own views, merely 
giving voice to the hope of those who ad- 
vocate, the fears of those who oppose, 
this bill. This is merely an attempt to 
recite some of the facts, give voice to 
some events certain to follow the enact- 
ment, interpretation and enforcement of 
this bill. Permit me to suggest that every 
Member of the Congress examine the bill 
in the light of present-day conditions, 
draw his own conclusions, act in accord- 
ance with his own judgment as to what 
will be best for the country, rather than 
what may be best for his own or his 
party’s immediate political future. 

THE NEED 


The bill is founded upon the assump- 
tion that there is in this country sub- 
stantial discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, colcr, national 
origin, or ancestry, which is detrimental 
to our national life. 

The facts do not show discrimination 
in employment because of religion. 

The census of 1936, the latest religious 
census, shows that in this country there 
are— 

Protestants and all others, exclu- 
sive of Catholics and Jews, but 


including members of the 

Baha'is Society and the Ve- 

danta Society, numbering----- 31, 251, 245 
Roman Catholics numbering_-_-.. 19,914, 937 
Jews (members of Jewish con- 

COORONG) icccocdcannmaknwun 4, 641, 184 


I challenge any Member of Congress or 
any advocate of this bill t6 point to any 
substantial discrimination, either in 
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public cr private employment, against 
any individual because of his religioys 
belief. 

It is true that in certain cities, in coy. 
tain sections of the country, people of 
one race or color are grouped together 
and that people of another race or color 
are not welcomed to that locality. 

There are places where Irish, Italians 
Germans, Hollanders, Scandinavians, 
Poles, or people of some other race are jn 
the majority; but that grouping is not 
due to iil feeling against people of an. 
other race or color, but rather to the fact 
that the individuals in that community 
have certain national characteristics jn 
common, and they naturally prefer as 
their neighbors people possessing the 
same general traits of character, using 
the same methods, having the same 
habits and customs. 

It is more than possible that a typical 
ighting Irishman would find little to at- 
tract him in a community of Quakers, or 
that his arrival as a permanent resident 
there would be hilariously welcomed. 

He who believes that racial character. 
istics which have been inbred in a people 
for centuries can be either suppressed or 
eradicated by legislation has more faith 
in the effectiveness of law than is justi- 
fied by experience. 

The average Irishman is not a mer- 
chant. He takes naturally to an envi- 
ronment which gives opportunity for 
physical activity, for political advance- 
ment. Jews are not, as a rule, workers in 
industrial factories, although they are 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing. They go in for merchandising 
and the professions. 

Certainly the advocates of this bill do 
not contend that there is discrimination 
against the Jews in private enterprise or 
public office because of their race or 
creed. It is a well-known fact that many 
of the most powerful financial institu- 
tions in this country are controlled by 
the Jews. It is indisputable that their 
power, influence, and control over mer- 
chandising, the press, and the radio is 
out of all proportion to their number in 
the total population. In the professions, 
in the Federal Government, the Jews are 
predominant. 

It would be interesting to. those of us 
who have listened so long, so often, and 
so patiently to the stories by the Mem- 
bers of that race in this House of the 
persecution of the Jews to have accurate 
figures showing the proportion of the 
volume of the business of the country 
which is owned or controlled by individ- 
uals of the Jewish race; to know the 
exact number of Jews who are outstand- 
ing in the professions, in the sciences, 
in the arts; the number of high positions 
in the Federal Government held by or 
which are under the control of the mem- 
bers of that race. 

Living in a small country town in a 
district where there are a considerable 
number of Jews, it was not until I came 
to Congress in 1935 and listened to some 
of the Members speak from the well of 
the House, read some of the propaganda 
distributed or broadcast over the radio 
by extremists, that I was advised that 
there was in this country any consider- 
able racial feeling of any kind, or that 
individuals or organizations were antag- 
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onistic toward each other because of 
religious belief. I have yet to see any 
evidence that such discrimination or 
antagonism exists except perhaps in a 
few cities, and there it affects but a small 


proportion of the total population. 
No one would seriously argue that the 
Catholic Church is lacking in influence 


or that individuals of that faith do not 
have a substantial, powerful role in the 
policies of our Government. The hold- 
ines of the Catholic Church, its schools, 
its colleges, and its universities, which 
dot our land from coast to coast, from 
Canada to Mexico, are proof that there 
is no discrimination against Catholics 
because of their creed. 

Nor have I ever heard of any com- 
plaint by or from any Catholic that dis- 
crimination was practiced against him, 
either in private or public life, because 
of his faith. 

The Catholic Church, so far as I know, 
is not asking for the adoption of this bill. 

In number, the Protestants exceed any 
other religious group and, as a rule, one 
may search in vain for discrimination 
against them. Nor are they, as a group, 
seeking the adoption of this bill. 

Other minority groups in this country, 
such as the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Mexicans, are so few in number that leg- 
islation of this broad general character, 
so fraught with possibilities of creating 
ill feeling, is unnecessary. 

Who, then, will be benefited by this 
bill? What race, what color, what peo- 
ple will be relieved of discrimination, 
if there is harmful discrimination in em- 
ployment? 

The legislation is based, and the hear- 
ings have proceeded, upon the assump- 
tion that members of the colored race, 
when they sought employment, were dis- 
criminated against by labor unions and 
employers. 

It will be something of a shock to the 
outspoken advocates of this bill to be 
forced to acknowledge the fact that at 
least as to the number of jobs held by 
Negroes, the only discrimination prac- 
ticed in employment has been in favor 
of—not against—the Negro. 

There are no figures in the Bureau of 
the Census from which we can learn 
whether discrimination against Negroes 
has been practiced by labor unions or 
by the Federal Government. A casual 

urvey of the Federal offices in Wash- 
ington would lead one to the conclusion 
that Negroes are holding at least their 
due proportion of Federal jobs. 

According to the census of 1940, there 
are in this country, 118,214,870 whites; 
12.865,518 Negroes; 588,887 people of 
other races. 

Individuals of the Negro race consti- 
tute 9.77 percent of the total population; 
they hold 9.91 percent of the jobs. 

Figures from the same department 
for the year 1840 show that the total 
humber of persons gainfully employed 

45,1€6.083; and that of this number 
4().495.089 are white; 4,479,068 are Ne- 

oes, who hold 9.91 percent of the jobs, 
or fourteen one-hundredths of 1 percent 
more than they would be entitled to hold 

employment was distributed upon a 
roportionate numerical basis. 

It is a well-known fact that discrimi- 

lion in some occupations or profes- 
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sions is practiced in favor of the Negro. 
In the steel mills, in the foundries, in 
some jobs where skill and endurance un- 
der heat is required, the Negro, because 
physically better adapted to and quali- 
fied for that work, receives a preference. 
Negroes are favored as cooks, chefs, wait- 
ters, chauffeurs, and many other occupa- 
tions for which they are especially quali- 
fied. 

The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, Division of Review and Anal- 
ysis, made a report in January of 1945, 
in which it was stated—page 3—that, 
from the statistics submitted by 44 agen- 
cies of the Government as of July 31, 
1943, 12.5 percent of the employees were 
Negroes; from the statistics furnished by 
30 independent agencies, it appeared 
that, within that group, “Negroes formed 
13.6 percent of the total employment.” 

The same report, on page 28, carries 
the information that, in the executive 
branch of the Government, there were 
employed as of March 31, 1944, 2,295,614 
individuals, of whom 11.9 percent were 
Negroes. 

The Negro population is but 9.77 per- 
cent of the whole. 

Any discrimination shown by this re- 
port appears, on a casual reading, to be 
due to the fact that most of the jobs 
held by Negroes are in the lower brack- 
ets, aS measured by compensation or edu- 
cational qualifications; and it may be 
that, if there be disparity, it occurs be- 
cause a higher, more techincal, standard 
of education is necessary. 

FEDERAL COMMISSION NOT THE ANSWER 


If it be assumed that there is discrimi- 
nation in employment which should be 
prohibited by legislation, this bill creat- 
ing a Federal commission is not the an- 
swer. 

If the usual pattern is followed—and 
there is no reason to believe it will not 
be—a majority of the individuals who 
now exercise the functions of the execu- 
tive agency will be continued in power. 

Some light as to the procedure and 
the results which may be expected if 
this bill becomes law will be gained by 
an examination of the present commit- 
tee’s activities. 

The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee was first established 
on June 25, 1941. The United States 
Government Manual tells us that the 
committee was created to do just two 
things—and I quote—“to promote the 
fullest utilization of all available man- 
power and to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices.” 

The hearings do not disclose that either 
the hearings or the orders of the com- 
mittee have utilized acditional man- 
power. 

The committee, whose principal duty 
it was to eliminate discriminatory em- 
ployment practices, has, if its acts are 
any proof of its purpose, itself been guilty 
of the most flagrant discrimination in 
favor of a minority group. 

It has considered complaints, held 
hearings and issued orders against Others, 
but it has not itself, in its own activities, 
frowned upon discrimination. 

In fact, this particular agency, like so 
many minority groups when once they 
get power, has used its power to advance 
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the interests of its own followers, to 
discriminate against all others, even 
though the group to which they pdelong 
be in the mapority. 

From a statement furnished by the 
F. E. P. C. itself on March 8, 1945, we get 
the following figures: 

The total number of employees of the 
F. E. P. C. is 110. They are divided as 





follows: 
} : | | 
| Num- | Percent- | Per- 
| ber of age of centage 
| em- | total | Salaries | o¢ ou). 
og | NuM- ii 
| Ployes eal | 
} 
WO. once mA | 43} 39.1 ($150, 180 43.13 
Colored... .. | 65 | 59 =| 194,580 | 55.88 
Japanese-American_| 2 | 1.9} 3,420 | .99 
Oa 110} 100.0 348, I8C | 100.00 
——— — - ' ' | 
Not computed by Committee on Fair Employment 


Practice, 


From the foregoing, it appears that, 
although, of the total population of the 
United States, 89.78 percent are whites 
and but 9.77 percent Negroes, when this 
agency, created to prevent discrimina- 
tion, transacts its own business, it dis- 
criminates against the whites of all 
races, of all faiths, and gives to the Ne- 
groes 59 percent of the jobs, although, 
on the basis of population, they consti- 
tute but 9.77 percent of the population. 

The F. E. P. C. itself; that executive 
agency of which we have heard so much; 
whose officials are so insistent that they 
be given the cloak of legal authority; 
that the agency be made permanent, 
clothed with the power to receive, inves- 
tigate, hear and judge complaints; that 
its employees be clothed with the author- 
ity of a sheriff, a prosecutor and a judge, 
by its own record is shown to be biased, 
prejudiced and a creator of racial feeling 
and discrimination. 

It pays the Negroes in its employ 55.88 
percent of the total funds expended by 
it for employment, although the Negroes 
number but 9.77 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. 

Japanese-Americans in the 
of the committee number but two. 
compensation totals $3,420. 

An agency so biased and so unfair is 
incapable of administering equal justice 
under law and should be abolished, in- 
stead of being given legal authority, en- 
trusted with arbitrary power. 

We have no reason to believe that any 
legalized successor of the present com- 
mittee would do a better job. We have 
but to recall some of the orders and di- 
rectives, some of the procedures of the 
O. P. A., of the W. P. B., of the N. L. R. B., 
whose rules and procedure it is proposed 
this new commission shall follow, to real- 
ize how unmindful of the rights of citi- 
zens and businesses, how arbitrary, un- 
reasonable and tyrannical, are some 
Government agencies. 


employ 
Their 


A FEW POSSIBLE RESULTS OF 
LEGISLATION 

Because, if he would live. man must 
have food, clothing, and shelter, unless 
he can obtain these by gift, through char- 
ity, or by theft, he must work. From this 
premise it is argued that the individual 
must be given a job, has a property right 


THE PROPOSED 
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to a job. Some proponents of this meas- 
ure advance the theory that if A has no 
means of livelihood, B, who is more for- 
tunate, must furnish a job for him. 

If it be true that A is entitled to a job, 
can it not be urged, with equal force, 
that if B purchases a tract of land, clears 
it and, through foresight, hard work, and 
thrift, creates 10 jobs, those jobs are B’s 
jobs to be given to whosoever he may 
choose for the work? That he should 
have the right, if he prefers, being him- 
self a Catholic, a Jew, ur a Protestant, to 
surround himself with people of his own 
faith, deny a job to one of another faith? 

If an individual engaged in merchan- 
dising, or in manufacturing, because of 
the exercise of his own talents, finds that 
he can employ more than 6 people, should 
he not have the right to employ the 
needed assistance, without being forced 
to accept people of a faith or creed which 
he abhors? When a man creates a job, 
does it belong to him or to an applicant? 
He can close his factory, sell his dairy 
herd, abandon his farm—he can end all 
jobs at his disposal—destroy them all by 
ending his enterprise—can he not then 
base his refusal to give one to an appli- 
cant cn the ground that the applicant is 
a Mohammedan or a Jap or German? 

Suppose the employer’s son was one 
of those tortured to death by a Jap or 
German and the sight of, or association 
with, either causes grief, brings back his 
loss, must he be forced to disregard the 
man’s race and hire him—have ever be- 
fore him a reminder of his son’s suffering 
and death? 

If a Jewish synagogue, a Catholic ca- 
thedral, or a Protestant church needed 
janitors, painters, anyone to do a job, 
and. individuals of another faith applied, 
should the organization be compelled to 
Gisregard creed when hiring an em- 
ployee? And don’t tell me that bill does 
not apply because they are not engage 
in an activity which affects interstate 
commerce—not since the courts decided 
that the man who sells coal for burning 
within a State to a company which uses 
it within the State to make electricity 
which sheds its light across a State line, 
is engaged in a business affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

And do not the Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant religious organizations, em- 
ploying more than six workers, publish 
and circulate their publications in inter- 
state commerce? Of course, they do. 

Assume that the operator of a foundry, 
having found by experience that only 
workers of the colored race could stand 
the heat, the difficult working conditions, 
needed 50 men; if he inserted an adina 
trade paper asking for Negro workers, he 
would, if a previous ruling of one of the 
employees of the present committee be 
followed, be held guilty of a violation of 
this proposed legislation, nor would he 
have the right, if this bill became law, to 
refuse to hire a white man, even though 
the white man could not do the job. 

If the owner and operator of a cold- 
storage plant, where hundreds of car- 
casses of beef were hung and removed 
each week, knowing by experience that 
members of the Negro race were suscep- 
tible to the cold, unsuited to his purpose, 
announced that he would hire only whites 
and would prefer Norwegians and Swedes 
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from Minnesota or some other northern 
locality, he would fall under the ban of 
the proposed commission. Would you say 
the refusal would not be based upon the 
fact that the applicant belonged to one 
race or the other, but was because he 
was not physically qualified for the job? 
That, of course, would be the real reason, 
but, believe it or not, all too frequently 
Government agencies base their findings 
upon other than the real reason. 

One has but to read the decisions and 
the testimony in cases decided by the 
N. L. R. B. to learn that over a period 
of months—yes; of years—the real rea- 
son for an order was buried beneath a 
load of sophistry and the case decided 
upon the announced reason that the em- 
ployer had acted because of union ac- 
tivities. 

Just read the Supreme Court decision 
of a week ago. In one case the court 
held—if I read the decision correctly— 
that a rule made to prevent the litter- 
ing of company premises and the wast- 
ing of time by employees and which pre- 
vented the soliciting of union member- 
ships during working hours on company 
property was invalid because it interfered 
with the right of the employees to organ- 
ize. 

Did Congress, when it gave the right 
of collective bargaining, have any 
thought that union organizers, when not 
working for the company, could go upon 
the company’s premises during working 
hours and interfere with production by 
Soliciting members? Yet today that is 
the rule. 

Suppose a Congressman wants an ad- 
ditional clerk, he already having six em- 
ployees. It happens that he is a gen- 
tleman and the gentlemen prefer blondes, 
but a beautiful French brunette shows 
up. The Congressman maybe wants a 
Swede, but surely, his speeches going into 
and sometimes burdening interstate 
commerce, if this bill becomes law he will 
take the French secretary, even though 
his good wife has an aversion, a deep, 
abiding aversion, to brunettes, and thinks 
blondes capable and harmless. 

Oh, the legislation is filled not only 
with absurd possibilities but probabili- 
ties capable of arousing discord and 
strife, being used for persecution and 
racketeering. 

If there is no reason why a white Cath- 
olic should be permitted to deny employ- 
ment to a Negro Protestant, is there any 
reason why a white Protestant, other 
things being equal, should not be required 
to work for a colored Catholic? 

One familiar with the record will re- 
call that, under the N. L. R. A., in all 
too many instances when a complaint 
was Made against an employer, and it 
was alleged that the discharge or re- 
fusal to hire was made because of union 
affiliations or activities, the employer 
was found guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice, in some cases ordered to pay back 
wages, though there was ample evidence 
to show that the discharge was due toa 
violation of a company rule made for the 
protection of the employee, or because of 
the applicant’s criminal record. 

If this bill becomes law and an indi- 
vidual applies for a job which is not 
forthcoming and another applicant is 
selected, how easy it will be to file a 
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charge that employment was denied be. 
cause of race, creed, color, or ancestry 
and how easy will it be for a board set uy 
to protect the interest of minority groups 
to find, as a matter of fact—that is, in its 
own opinion—that the refusal was due 
to discrimination. 

On the 27th, the chairman of the Labor 
Committee put into the Recorp, page 
A2123, certain questions relating to this 
bill, which she then proceeded to answer. 
Incidentally, that is a very convenient 
and effective way to convey a lot of mis. 
information. 

At this point let me answer just one 
of the questions she asked herself and 
then answered: F 

16. Question. Will the bill make possible 
racketeering, blackmail, or groundless suits? 

Answer. No; because the F. E. P. C, will 
dismiss all groundless charges on its own 
initiative, without formal proceedings and 
before there is any contact with the accused 
employer. The present F. E. P. C. has dis- 
missed two-thirds of all the complaints filed 
with it. F. E. P. C. thus serves as a neces- 
sary safety valve for people who fancy they 
were discriminated against. 

That part of the answer which tells us 
that the bill will not make possible rack- 
eteering, blackmail, or groundless suit 
and I quote: 

Because the F, E. P. C. will dismiss all 
groundless ‘charges on its own initiative, 
without formal proceedings and before there 
is any contact with the accused employer— 


rests upon the assumption that we are 
dumb. If it were true that an unfounded 
complaint would be dismissed without 
notifying the defendant, that does not do 
away with the opportunity created by 
the bill to make charges of discrimina- 
tien. 

And just how will F. E. P. C. determine 
“on its own initiative, without formal 
proceedings and before there is any con- 
tact with the accused employer” that a 
charge is groundless? What sort of an 
investigation will it make to arrive at 
such a conclusion? Is anyone so simple- 
minded as to believe that anyone en- 
gaged in an effort to collect blackmail, 
operating a racket, would present to the 
F. E. P. C. a charge that was groundless 
on iis face? Racketeers are too smart, 
too unscrupulous to follow that course. 

I personally know of one case where, 
under an O. P. A. regulation fixing the 
price on coal, a dealer was required to 
produce his books showing his charges, 
giving the names of his customers and, 
when it appeared that to meet the 
teamsters’ demand for a 50-cent increase 
he had raised the price of coal, someone 
with access to the file took that list o! 
customers and wrote each of them that 
he was entitled to a minimum penalty— 
I think it was $25 or $50. What an op- 
portunity for a crooked shyster, grafting 
lawyer! How easy, if this bill becomes 
law, for a smart lawyer to collect 10 
expert stenographers, clerks, or indi- 
viduals of any particular calling, of each 
race and religious faith, then watch the 
employment ads and shove in his stooges 
as an applicant for a job where he knows 
that notwithstanding the qualifications, 
for one reason or another, the job would 
be refused, then lay back and after 6 
months or a year make complaint and 
obtain from a friendly board an oracr 
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to hire, plus 6 months’ or a year’s back 
4 hat the advocates of this bill are not 
olely concerned with lessening discrimi- 
nation is shown by the fact that it does 
not attempt to prevent discrimination in 
employment because of nonmembership 
come labor organization. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that labor organizations have practiced 
discrimination against the members of 
other unions and this though at times 
the applicants were affiliates of the same 
international. 

lhe New Deal administration has prac- 
ticed wholesale discrimination in favor of 
heC.1.0. ThecC. I. O., the A. F. of L., 
and the administration time and again 
ioined to discriminate against the non- 
union worker. 

When the construction of Army camps, 
barracks, and war plants, was vitally 
needed, hundreds of thousands of men 
were either deprived of employment or 
made to pay hundreds of thousands of 
dollars tribute before being permitted to 
work on the sole ground that they were 
not members of a specified union. 

Today many a blood relative of a man 

io is on the fighting front cannot work 
to produce the munitions of war needed 
by the son, brother, or husband, until 
the demands of a union have been met— 
discrimination which denies a man’s 

ht to earn a livelihood. 

In last week’s issue of Collier’s, John 
L. Lewis points to the fact that while 
there are 55,000,000 workers in the United 
States, but 15,000,000 of them are mem- 

of a union. There are 40,000,000 
e earners who are not members of a 
n, and against them discrimination 
practiced by unions, employers, and 

l Federal Government. But the 
ponsors of this bill and the chairman of 

e Labor Committee, the Representative 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] forgot 

make any provision to end discrimina- 
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n against nonunion workers, even 
ugh they may be veterans of the 
World War. 


Something more than a desire to give 
n equality of employment is back of this 
bill. As to just what it is, each Member 
of this body is at liberty to draw his own 
lusions, 
Like the N. L. R. A. this bill would 
nalize employers. It makes no provi- 
nto penalize an employee. If an em- 
ployer is compelled to accept an applicant 
f¢a job without giving consideration to 
applicant’s race, creed, color, or an- 
cestry, Should not the converse be true? 
Should an individual who has no job, who 
must work if he would live, be required to 
cept a job without giving consideration 
to the race, creed, color, or ancestry of 
would-be employer? 
his proposed legislation, like the 
L. R. A., is a one-way device, giving 
ecial privileges to one group, penaliz- 
another; but it is not permitted to 
rk in reverse. 
AS experience has demonstrated, the 
L. R. A. must some day be amended 
0 as to place upon unions a degree of 
responsibility commensurate with the 
power given them. 
So, too, this bill, if it ever becomes law, 
must, before it will lessen strife, assist in 
ing away With racial and religious feel- 


cone 


ar 


ing, do justice as between employer and 
employee; place equal responsibility; give 
equal rights to both employer and_em- 
ployee, union and nonunion workers. 

AN UNREASONABLE GRANT OF ARBITRARY POWER 


Even a casual reading and considera- 
tion of the bill will disclose the opportu- 
nity for discrimination and oppression 
proposed to be given. 

The bill proposes a grant of unreason- 
able and arbitrary power, limited in no 
way by the substantive and procedural 
safeguards which have been found to be 
necessary to protect the citizen in his 
property and person, in the exercise of 
his constitutional rights. 

Under section 7 of the bill, the Com- 
mission has power to order any person or 
organization to desist from what the 
Commission considers any unfair em- 
ployment practice; to order such indi- 
vidual to take any affirmative action, in- 
cluding the reinstatement or the hiring 
of employees, with or without back pay, 
as will—and I quote—“effectuate the pol- 
icies of this act.” 

It is section 9 (a) of the bill which 
would give the Commission and all of its 
agents—and do not forget that under the 
bill the Commission appoints its own 
agents—its snooping powers, which in- 
clude the right to, without the restric- 
tions imposed on courts which issue 
search warrants, search and examine the 
files of any person against whom any 
employee of the agency may have issued 
a complaint. 

Not only that, but any member of the 
Commission is granted the power to issue 
a subpena requiring any individual, no 
matter where he may reside, to appear 
before the Commission, any member cf 
the Commission, or any agent or agency 
designated by the Commission, at any 
place named by the Commission or any 
of its agents. 

A resident of the northeastern corner 
of the State of Washington may be re- 
quired, if this bill becomes a law, to apn- 
pear before any agent of the Commis- 
sion sitting in Miami, Fla. 

If the person against whom a com- 
plaint has been filed, or any of his em- 
ployees, or any other individual, is 
wanted as a witness, and if he should 
happen to be, or to reside, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, he may, if it be summer- 
time and the investigating agent of the 
F. E. P. C. be sojourning at a summer 
resort in Maine, be required, not only to 
himself travel across the Pacific and the 
continent, but to bring with him any and 
all papers, bocks, and exhibits which the 

esignated agent may think he may need. 

If the absurdity of the foregoing state- 
ments make them untenable of belief, 
listen to this language, which I quote 
from subsection (d) of section 9: 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be re- 
quired, from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at any 
designated place of hearing. 


All this, insofar as the terms of the 
bill provide, at his own expense, except 
as the Commission may provide other- 
wise. 

If the witness does not appear, then 
he may be taken before a court and pun- 
ished for contempt, 
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Under section 9 (c), the Commission 
or any of its agents, or any agent desig- 
nated by it, may investigate, examine 
witnesses, receive evidence. 

All of the rules of evidence and proce- 
dure, which, down through the years, 
have been found by the English-speak- 
ing peoples to be necessary in judicial 
proceedings for the protection of the 
liberty and the property of the citizen, 
are thrown out the window and in their 
place by this bill are substituted the 
whims, caprices, the screw-ba!! ideas, of 
whoever at the moment may be clothed 
by the Commission with authority to 
10ld a hearing. 

The bill gives the Commission and the 
horde of agents who will be appointed by 
ii—and there is no limit to the number— 
the authority “to make such technical 
studies as are appropriate to effect the 
purposes and policies of the act’: and, 
believe it or not, to make the results of 
such studies available to “nongovern- 
mental agencies.” 

What a sweet opportunity is here 
given, if this bill becomes law, to this 
Commission to pry into the business of 
an individual or a corporation and give 
the results of its snooping to a competi- 
tor who may have the inclination and 
the money to pay for such information. 

To put the binding keystone in the 
arch of its arbitrary power, the bill pro- 
vides that the Commission shall have the 
authority to issue “such regulations as it 
deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act.” 

The only way provided by this bill for 
the suspension or rescission of such reg- 
ulations is the passage, within 60 days of 
the promulgation of such regulation, of a 
concurrent resolution of disapproval by 
the two Houses of Congress, expressly 
stating in substance that the Congress 
disapproves of the questioned regula- 
tion. 

We are all aware that, if this bill be- 
comes a law, Many a regulation of the 
Commission, because of the lapse of the 
60 days, will be beyond remedial action 
by Congress. 

As a practical proposition, the inequity 
involved in many a regulation issued by 
Government agencies and commissions 
is undetected until after the expiration 
of more than 60 days from the date it 
was issued. 

It will be noted in this connecticn 
that the bill provides the machinery 
for the effective suspension or abolition 
of all of the rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure with which our courts are familiar 
and upon which the people of this coun- 
try have come to rely for protection 
against injustice and oppression. 

To make it doubly sure that no one 
will successfully attempt to interfere with 
any of the edicts issued by the Commis- 
sion, section 13 states that a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, shall be imposed upon 
any person who shall “willfully resist, 
prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the per- 
formance of duties pursuant to this act.” 

Presumably, if an outraged citizen, un- 
able to restrain his indignation because 
of some arbitrary or insolent treatment 
by a member of the Commission or one 
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of its many agents—and the Commission 
is given authority to appoint “such of- 
ficers and employees as it deems neces- 
sary to assist it in the performance of its 
functions’—should use mule-skinncr 
language or a sock on the jaw to express 
his resentment, he might be sent:to jail 
for a year and fined $5,020. 

Instead of being arrested and tried and 
possibly convicted of an ordinary assault 
and battery, an assault and battery upon 
an agent of the Commission might be- 
come a felony, where, if committed upon 
the average citizen, it would be but a 
misdemeanor. 

This bill by its provisions affords ample 
opportunity for the Commission to ex*r- 
cise Giscriminetion azainst a mejority cf 
the citizens of the Nation. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


It is quite true that section 8, to the 
uninquiring, holds out the promise of ju- 
dicial review to those—other than Gov- 
ernment agencies—who might be sub- 
ject to the orders of the Commission. 

But the proposed judicial review is 
given—and I quote—‘“in the same man- 
ner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same provisions of law, as in the case 
of orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 

Those familiar with the National Labor 
Relations Act, its interpretation and its 
enforcement by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, are fully aware that the 
proposed “judicial review” is a farce. 

Both the C. I. O. and the A, F. L.—yes, 
and the United Mine Workers under John 
L. Lewis—have portrayed the bias and 
the unfairness of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in language which is not 
only understandable but picturesque and 
forceful. All three have bitterly, on one 
occasion or another, condemned it, its 
investigations and its decisions, 

It might be well at this point to recall 
the procedure followed by the National 
Labor Relations Board. It was this: 

When a labor dispute arose, the Board 
sent out an investigator. If he report- 
ed an unfair labor practice, a complaint 
was filed against the employer—never 
against the employee—by the Board. A 
trial examiner was sent out. Too often 
the trial examiner had little knowledge 
of law, no experience with legal proce- 
dure or industrial operations. Too often 
he was selected by the C. I. O. or its gen- 
eral counsel, Lee Pressman. 

The examiner would take testimony. 
Of one such examiner, a United States 
circuit court of appeals said in January 
1840: “His purpose was deliberately to 
discredit the testimony” of the employ- 
er’s witnesses. 

After the testimony was taken, it went 
to a reviewing attorney, who summarized 
the testimony and then presented to the 
Board his or her conclusions as to what 
the testimony showed. The Board then 
directed that reviewing attorney to pre- 
pare a decision, which the Board later 
adopted. If the employer did not like 
the decision, he could appeal to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and those findings, 
under the act, “if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive.” 

Do you follow the procedure? The 
circuit court of appeals had to accept 

i of the La»or Board—and if 


’ fx iO 
toc findings 


this Commission is created, its findings— 
whose practice it wes to accept the find- 
ings of the reviewing attorney, which 
were all too often based upon unfair 
hearings by the trial examiner. 

Iiere is the point: The whole super- 
structure—that is, the finding of the 
Board, the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court—rested upon the 

onclusions of the reviewing attorney, 
who had examined the transcript pre- 
pared by the trial examiner and had 
orally stated his—the reviewing attor- 
ney’s—views of what the transcript 
showed to the Board. 

And who was the reviewing attorney? 
I wish you could have seen some of those 
reviewing attorneys, some who worked 
upon cases like that of the Ford Motor 
Co. and others equally important, cases 
which involved the jobs and the livli- 
hood of thousands. 

From the testimony cf the Smith com- 
mittee, take these facts as to two cf the 
reviewing attorneys: 

Miss Margaret McDuff Farmer, ap- 
pointed March 11, 1938; a graduate of 
Columbia; admitted to practice law 
March 14, 1938. In one case Miss Farmer 
wrote the decision for the Board—Sorg 
Paper Co., case No. R-633; reported in 
volume 8 of the Decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, page 657. Yet, 
when she was asked whether, in view of 
previous decisions, that decision was cor- 
rect, she stated that she did not know. 

Mrs. Ann Landy Wolf. then 29 years 
of age; born in Hungary; came to this 
country in 1929; took out her first papers 
in 1930; became a citizen in 1935; com- 
pleted her course at the law school of 
Western Reserve University in 1937; ap- 
pointed as a reviewing attorney on Feb- 
ruary 1,1938. She received $2,700 a year. 

Mrs. Wolf was assigned to some 14 
cases; on ene, the Ford case, at St. Louis, 
another reviewing attorney had been as- 
sisting her. The record in that case 
comprised more than 21,000 pages. 

It appeared from the record that, in 
the files of the case which she reviewed, 
there was an extremely prejudicial affi- 
davit which was not a part of the record. 
There were other communications in the 
file which were not a part of the record. 
Yet there they were, and their influence 
was apparent in the decision. 

Unless that practice is changed under 
this bill, any reviewing attorney can go 
before the Commission and orally express 
his opinion as to what the decision should 
be. Then the Commission will indicate 
its opinion, based on what it has been 
told, and, on appeal, the circuit court of 
appeals will “swallow” that decision. 

No criticism is here offered because 
those reviewing attorneys were women, 
or, more correctly speaking, young girls. 
Young men were doing the same kind of 
work, as were older examiners and re- 
viewing attorneys, who had no qualifica- 
ticns for the jobs to which they had been 
assigned. 

They were utterly without experience, 
either as an attorney, a judge, an indus- 
trial worker, or an employer. What 
could they or the young men possibly 
have known about the difficulties which 
confronted employers and employees in 
great industrial plants? « 
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Nevertheless, those girls and those 
young men reached conclusions, gave the 
Labor Board findings, the result of which 
would make or break a great industria| 
enterprise; which might require that em. 
plover to pay thousands of dollars, or, as 
in Republic Steel, millions of dollars. jn 
back pay to employees; which conely. 
sicns were later adopted by a circuit 
court of appeals. No doubt the judees 
who adopted some of those opinions 
would be hot with indignation if they 
discovered on what a flimsy foundation 
they had been basing some of 
opinions. 

The record of the Fair Emnploymen 
Practice Committee, created by Exccutiy 
order; is no better. 

The procedure of administering go. 
called justice set up by this bill should be 
repudiated by a unanimous vote. 

If there is discrimination which wrongs 
any individual, .shich causes him dam- 
age, then the remedy should be sought 
through recognized, established chan- 
nels, which have demonstrated the abil- 
ity to right a wrong, administer justice. 

If the individual, cheated through 
fraud, overreached, injured, and dam- 
aged by the failure to respect his right, 
is required to appeal to the courts of the 
land for relief, so, too, the individual who 
may have just cause for complaint, after 
the enactment of this legislation, because 
of discrimination in employment, should 
be directed to the courts for .elief. 

If a man refuses to pay a just debt: 
if he carelessly and negligently injures 
another or his property, a complete and 
an adequate remedy is available in a 
court of justice. 

Is there any reason why a favorably 
prejudiced agency should be created to 
administer justice between one who may 
claim, if this bill becomes a law, that 
discrimination in employment has been 
practiced against him, and the one whom 
he charges has injured him, while all 
others seeking a remedy for other wrongs 
should be required to avail themselves of 
court procedure? 

If the prohibition of discrimination in 
employment be the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal objective of those who sponsor this 
bill, why practice discrimination in pro- 
viding a remedy? 

My only purpose in taking the floor— 
and it may seem egotistical, but is not so 
intended—is to call to the attention 0! 
the Members some of the results which 
may follow the adoption and the enforce- 
ment of this legislation. 

When the issue arose before the Smith 
committee, some of those charged with 
the enforcement of the present execu- 
tive-created agency appeared as wit- 
nesses, as did others who were deeply 
interested. 

Again, when this bill came before the 
Labor Committee, testimony was taken, 
but unfortunately other duties prevented 
all but a few Members of Congress from 
either attending or reading carefully and 
at length the testimony taken before 
either committee. 

It is my firm conviction that there are 
probabilities—to say nothing of possibil- 
ities—wrapped up in this legislation, 
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which have not been considered by 4 
majority of the Members of the House. 
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That statement is made, not because it 
{fs thought that any Member has 
ne locted his duty but because we all 
now that it is impossible for every Mem- 
ber to be fully aware of even the 
of all proposed lesislation. 

Moreover, no one of us, intelligent and 
studious as he may be, can know in ad- 
vance how any executive agency will in- 
‘et or administer any particular law 


te rms 


We were all rudely awakened to that 
f when the Tydings amendment, con- 
tained in the Selective Service Act, was 
so grossly misapplied and agricultural 
workers, who, by the terms of that law, 
were exempt from induction, were 
drafted into the service on the orders of 
t Executive Department. 
Jor should any member attempt to 
excuse his vote for or against this bill on 
the ground that it will never become a 
] 
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When the bill was before one of the 
committees of which I am a member, a 

ntleman who asked me to vote to re- 
port it out of committee suggested that 
I should not be overly worried about it, 
for it would never come to the floor of 
the House, but remain buried in the Rules 
Committee. 

Another gentleman of the House ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that, while it 
would come out of the Rules Committee 
and pass the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, it would be killed in the 
Senate, 
If I understood these two gentlemen 
correctly, they lacked faith in the merit 
of the bill, but considered it good politi- 
cal strategy; first, the one to report it out 

f the House Labor Committee; the oth- 
er to have it adopted by the House, even 
though it was killed in the Senate. 

Some other Members of the House 
thought it might be a good plan, from a 
Republican standpoint, to pass the bill; 
put it up to President Truman, on the 
theory that he would veto it. 

In my judgment, no question of exped- 
iency should cloud the issue. It is here, 
and here to stay until correctly decided. 

If there be discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, which serious- 
ly affects our national welfare, there is, 
in my humble judgment, an adequate 
remedy available which will not do vio- 
lence to vital, constitutional procedure 
which has been found to be necessary 
for the protection of all citizens. 

THERE IS A REMEDY 


It was at Runnymede in 1215, where, 
[ter long years of oppression, the people 
rested from King John the great char- 
er which guaranteed to the individual 
security of person and property, a trial 
»y jury, the judgment of his peers. It 
Wi 1s th 1ere that the black night of tyranny 
vas dispelled by the light of liberty. 
The people so appreciated and were so 
lous of the power wrested from King 
John that, when our Constitution was 
written they granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment only certain specified powers, re- 
serving to themselves, to the people, all 
other power. 
From that day down to the coming of 
the New Deal we have been secure in the 
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exercise of our freedom, in our property, 
because, under our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, there was available to each 
of us courts of justice, where cur com- 
plaints were formulated by those learned 
in the law for presentation and hearing, 
where evidence might be heard, the ac- 
cused be confronted by those who ap- 
peared against him, and his guilt or inno- 
cence determined by a jury of his peers. 

The history of the world has never dis- 
closed a system of administering justice 
so fair, so speedy, so efficicnt. 

Nevertheless, since the coming of the 
New Deal, for a government by law, its 
interpretation by the courts, its enforce- 
ment by the executive department, we 
have substituted a government by men, 
who legislate through rules, directives, 
and regulations; interpret their own 
promulgations, and then, by a gigantic 
conspiracy among governmental agen- 
cies, enforce their interpretations by 
sanctions, imposing penalties, withhold- 
ing privileges—yes, and rights—so that 
the citizen, although he may he entitled 
to have the order of one department set 
aside by the courts, because it was issued 
without authority or exceeds the au- 
thority of the issuing agency, is afraid to 
appeal to the court because he knows that 
another agency will put him out of busi- 
ness if he makes the attempt. 

Lack of time forbids a citation of ex- 
amples of this policy, but every Member 
of this body who has been forced to deal 
to any extent with Government agencies 
recognizes the truth of the statement. 

Here is an opportunity to repudiate 
that policy and to begin to retrace our 
steps along the paths which will lead to 
constitutional government, to the return 
of government under the Constitution. 

If it be urged that political expediency 
requires Republicans to support this bill 
because our national platform endorsed 
antidiscrimination legislation and our 
Presidential candidate has since pro- 
cured the enactment of such legislation 
in the State of New York, it may with 
equal force and propriety be suggested 
that in 1932 the Democratic Party 
pledged itself to a drastic reduction in 
the number of governmental bureaus, 
agencies, and employees, but that ever 
since it has increased the number of 
Federal agencies, bureaus, commissions, 
and employees. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Republican Party has long advocated 
economy and that it has time and again 
declared against an increase in governs 
mental agencies. 

If the national party platform adopt- 
ed at Chicago constrains Republicans to 
vote for the bill because this is anti- 
Giscrimination legislation, let it not be 
forgotten that it also pledges us to vote 
against this bill because it creates a new 
commission, violates our promise to 
practice economy. 

Moreover, a party pledge, the keeping 
of which would work irreparable harm 
to our country as a whole, create an un- 
wise, unworkable method of administer- 
ing relief, should be promptly and un- 
mistakably repudiated upon discovery of 

hat fact. 
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If it be assumed that there is discrim!f- 
nation in employment because of rac2, 
color, creed, national origin or ancestry, 
and that remedial legislation is needed, 
the violated right should be clearly de- 
fined by the Congress, the remedy point- 
ed out and the judicial machinery cre- 
ated under the constitutional provisions, 
proven by tiine to be adcquate to the 
equitable administration of justice un- 
dcr law, be employed. 

To relicve Republicans of any em- 
barrassment which they might other- 
wise suffer because of a fancied repudia- 
tion of a national party platform pledge 
to give a right of action to every in- 
dividual! injured by discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, creed, 
national origin or ancestry, and to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for such wrong 
and to at the same time protect unions 
and employers from injustice and arbi- 
trary action, H. R. 2495 was introduced 
and will be offered as a substitute for 
H. R. 2232 when that bill is brought to 
the floor. 

That substitute provides that, if there 
be discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry, then the injured person shall 
have a right of action against the one 
who has wronged him and shall recover 
in a court of law adequate damages and 
costs, to be assessed by a jury chosen 
from the district where the wrong 
occurred. 

That bill gives a full and an adequate 
remedy for any discrimination which 
might be unlawfully practiced after its 
enactment. 

It places on an equal footing with 
every other citizen every individual 
against whom discrimination is practiced 
because of race, color, creed, national 
origin or ancestry. 

It not only does everything that this 
bill can do in the way of giving adequate 
justice, but it will be a guarantee that, 
in the administration of the act, discrim- 
ination will not be practiced, either 
against or in favor of any individual be- 
cause of any of the reasons named in the 
bill. 

If one of the purposes of H. R. 2232 be 
to set up a new administrative agency; 
turn loose a regiment of snoopers; fan 
the fires of racial and religious bigotry; 
harass employers and unions; create civil 

strife, then H. R. 2495 is not the answer. 

If the proponents of H. RF. 2232 are sin- 
cere in their claim that there is discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry, 
and if their sole purpose be to grant a 
remedy, H. R. 2495 is the answer. It 
contains but 30 lines, 274 words and 
ficures, but it answers every legitim: ite 
claim for relief which has been urged by 
the proponents of H. R. 2232. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
print the bill at the conclusion of his re- 
marks? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under 
sion granted I will do so. 

H. R. 2232 
A bill to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ce, crec 


the permis- 





ment because of r: d, color, national 

origin, or ancestry 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Fair Employment Practice act.” 
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FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

(a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that the practice of discriminating in 
the matter of employment, and in matters 
relating thereto, against properly qualified 
persons because of their race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry leads to do- 
mestic and industrial strife and unrest and 
forces large segments of the population per- 
manently into substandard conditions of 
living, thereby creating a drain upon the 
resources of the Nation and a constant 
threat to the maintenance of industrial peace 
and of the standard of living necessary to 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of 
workers; and 

(2) that the existence of such practices in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce causes 
the means and instrumentalities of ccom- 
merce to be used to spread and perpetuate 


Sec. 2. 


such conditions throughout the several 
States and causes diminution of employ- 
ment and waves in such volume as sub- 


stantially to impair and disrupt the market 
ior goods in commerce, and burdens, hin- 
ders, and obstructs commerce. 

(b) Individuals shall have the right to 
work without discrimination against them 
because of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to protect such right and 
to eliminate all such discriminations to the 
fullest extent permitted by the Constitution. 
This act shall be construed to effectuate 
svch policy. 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. As used in this act— 
(a) The term “person” means an indi- 


vidual, partnership, association, corporation, 
legal representative, trustee, trustee in 
bankruptcy, receiver, or any Organized group 
of persons, and includes any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
having in his employ six or more individuals, 
or any other person acting in the interest 
of such an employer, directly or indirectly. 

(c) The term “labor union” means any 
organization, having six or more members, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole cr in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, or terms or conditions of employment. 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or commu- 
nication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State or Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia or any 
Territory; or between points in the same 
State but through any point outside thereof. 

(ce) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

(f) The term “Commission” means the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission cre- 
ated by section 6. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 4. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry is 
declared to be an immunity of all citizens 
of the United States, which shall not be 
abridged by any State or by an instrumen- 
tality or creature of the United States or of 
any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for the purposes of this Act 
for an employer— 
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(1) to refuse to hire any individual because 
of such individual's race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any individual from em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any individual 
in the matter of compensation with respect 
to, or in other terms or conditions of, em- 
ployment because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry or 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of individuals for employment to any 
employment agency, placement _ service, 
training school or central labor union or or- 
ganization, or any other source that discrim- 
inates against individuals because of their 
race, color, creed, national origin, or an- 
cestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for the purposes of this act for any labor 
union— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any individual because of such 
individual's race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any indi- 
vidual because of such individual's race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, employee, or individual seeking 
employment, because of his race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(c) It shall be unfair employment practice 
for the purposes of this act for any employer 
or labor union to discharge, expel, or other- 
wise discriminate against any person because 
such person has opposed any practice which 
constitutes an unfair employment practice 
under this act or has filed a charge, testified, 
or assisted in any proceeding under this act. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices, there 
is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, which shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. One of the original members shall 
be appointed for a term of 1 year, one for 
a term of 2 years, one for a term of 3 
years, one for a term of 4 years, and one 
for a term of 5 years, but their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of 5 years 
each, except that any individual chosen to 
fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he 
shall succeed. The President shall designate 
one member to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission. Any member of the Commission 
may be removed by the President upon notice 
and hearing for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other cause, 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
impair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all the powers of the Commission 
and three members of the Commission shall 
at all times constitute a quorum. 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seat which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and to 
the President concerning the cases it has 
heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees 
and officers in its employ or under its super- 
vision, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed, and shall make such further re- 
ports on the cause of, and means of alle- 
viating discrimination, and such recommen- 
dations for further legislation as may appear 
desirable. 

(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment, 
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(f) When three members of the Commj-. 
sion have qualified and taken office, the Coy). 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice egs:.).. 
lished by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 
27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All employer: 
of the said committee shall then be trans. 
ferred to and become employees of the Com- 
mission, and all records, papers, and property 
of the committee shall then pass into 
possession of the Commission. 

(g) The principal office of the Commi: 
shall be in the District of Columbia, bur ;; 
may meet and exercise any or all of its powers 
at any other place and may establish such 
regional offices as it deems necessary, Th; 
Commission may, by one or more of its m: m- 
bers or by such agents or agencies as it » 
designate, conduct any investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing necessary to its funct; 
in any part of the United States. 

(h) The Commission shall have power-- 
(1) to appoint such officers and employe: 
as it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 

formance of its functions; 

(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional 
State, local, and other agencies and to uti! 
voluntary and uncompensated services: 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose deposit i: 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are pair 
to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to thi: 
act such technical assistance as they muy 
request to further their compliance with th 
act or any order issued thereunder; and 

(5) to make such technical studies as ars 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes an: 
policies of this act and to make the resul! 
of such studies available to interested Go\- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies 
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PREVENTION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTIC! 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission is empowered, 
as provided in this section— 

(1) to prevent unfair employment pract 
by employers affecting commerce; 

(2) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by employers who are parties to con- 
tracts with the United States or any Territor 
or possession thereof, or with any agency or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing, 
by employers performing, pursuant to sub- 
contract or otherwise, any work required | 
the performance of any such contract; 

(3) to prevent unfair employment prac- 
tices by agencies and instrumentalities of |! 
United States, and of the Territories a: 
possessions thereof; and 

(4) to prevent unfair employment pr.c- 
tices by labor unions affecting commerce 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any pers 
has engaged in any such unfair employme! 
practice, the Commission, or any refere 
agent, or agency designated by the Comm 
sion for such purposes, shall have power | 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
son a complaint stating the charges in th 
respect and containing a notice of heari 
before the Commission or a member ther« 
or before a designated referee, agent, 
agency at a place therein fixed not less th 
10 days after the serving of said complaint 

(c) The person so compiained of shall ha 
the right to file an answer to such compla!! 
and to appear in person or otherwise, wi!! 
or without counsel, and give testimony at th 
place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(ad) If upon the record, including all th 
testimony taken, the Commission shall fin 
that any person named in the complaint h: 
engaged in any such unfair employme 
practice, the Commission shall state its flnd- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring suc!) 
person to cease and desist fromm such unfair 
employment practice and to take such a! 
firmative action, including reinstatement or 
hiring of employees with or without back 
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provisions of this 
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as will effectuate the policies of this 
If upon the record, including all the 
imony taken, the Commission shall find 

no person named in the complaint has 
aged in any such unfair employment 
tice, the Commission shall state its find- 
of fact and shall issue an order dismiss- 
the said complaint. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Src, 8. Except as provided in section 12 

ting to the enforcement of orders di- 
ted to Government agencies), orders of 
» Commission shall be subject to judicial 

rcement and judicial review in the same 
nner, to the same extent, and subject to 
e same provisions of law, as in the case of 
iers of the National Labor Relations Board. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of all investiga- 
proceedings, or hearings which the 
‘ommission deems necessary or proper for 
e exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
the Commission, or its authorized agents 
r azencies, shall at all reasonable times 
the right to examine or copy any evi- 
e of any person being investigated or 
eeded against relating to any such in- 
estigation, proceeding, or hearing. 

(b) Any member of the Commission shall 

e power to issue subpenas requiring the 

endance and testimony of witnesses and 
1e production of any evidence relating to 

y investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 

e the Commission, its member, agent, or 

ney conducting such investigation, pro- 
eding, or hearing. 

Any member of the Commission, or 
went or agency designated by the Com- 
on for such purposes, may administer 
s, examine witnesses, and receive evi- 


(Cc) 


Cc. 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
uction of such evidence may be required, 
m any place in the United States or any 
rritory or possession thereof, at any desig- 

ted place of hearing. 
(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
subpena issued to any person under 
act, any district court of the United 
ites or the United States courts of any 
ritory or possession, or the District Court 
the United States for the District of Co- 
mbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
vestigation, proceeding, or hearing is car- 
{ on or within the jurisdiction of which 
1 person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
upon application by the Commission 
have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
an order requiring such person to appear 
tore the Commission, its member, agent, 
agency, there to produce evidence if so 
lered, or there to give testimony relating 
he investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
failure to obey such order of the court 
iy be punished by it asacon mpt thereof. 
(f) No person shall be excused from at- 
ding and testifying or from producing 
cumentary or other evidence in obedience 
the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ound that the testimony or evidence re- 
ured of him may tend to incriminate him 
ibject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
ho individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
ted to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
unt of any transaction, matter, or thing 
neerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
* Claimed his privilege against self-in- 
imination, to testify or produce evidence, 
xcept that such individual so testifying shall 
tt be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
t tor perjury committed in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


10. The Commission shall have au- 
\ority from time to time to issue such regu- 
‘tions as it deems necessary to carry out the 
act, and to amend or 
cind, from time to time, any such regula- 

whenever it deems such amendment or 


ission necessary to carry out the provi- 
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sions of this act. If, within 60 days after 
the issuance of any such regulation or of 
an amendment to any such regulation, there 
is passed a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress stating in substance 
that Congress disapproves such regulation 
or amendment, as the case may be, such regu- 
lation or amendment, as the case may be, 
shall not be effective after the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution; and 
after the date of the passage of such concur- 
rent resolution, no regulation or amendment 
having the same effect as that concerning 
which the concurrent resolution was passed 
Shall be issued by the Commission. 
Regulations issued under this section shall 
include the procedure for service and amend- 
ment of complaints, for intervention in pro- 
ceedings before the Commission, for the tak- 
ing of testimony and its reduction to writing, 
for the modification of the findings or orders 
prior to the filing of records in court, for the 
service and return of process, the qualifica- 
tion and disqualification of members and 
employees and any other matters appropriate 
in the execution of the provisions of this act. 


INCLUSION OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 11: (a) Every contract to which the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, is a party (except such 
classes of contracts as the Commission may 
by regulation issued under section 10 exempt 
from the scope of this section) shall contain 
a provision under which— 

(1) the contractor agrees that during the 
period required for the performance of the 
contract he will not engage in any unfair 
employment practices; and 

(2) the contractor agrees that he will in- 
clude a provision in each subcontract made 
by him for the performance of any work re- 
quired for the performance of his contract 
a provision under which the subcontractor 
agrees — 

(A) that during the period required for 
the performance of the subcontract, 
contractor will not engage in any 
ployment practices; and 

(B) that the subcontractor will include in 
each subcontract made by him provisions 
corresponding to those required in subpara- 
graph (A) and this subparagraph. 

(b) Unless the Commission shall other- 
wise direct, no contract shall be made by the 
United States, or any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing, with any person found 
pursuant to this act to have engaged in any 
unfair employment practice, or with any cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organization, in which such person owns a 
controlling interest, for a period (to be fixed 
by the Commission) not to exceed 1 year 
from the date on which such practice was so 
found to have been engaged in. The Com- 
mission may, by subsequent order, for good 
cause shown, reduce any period so fixed. The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall distribute to all agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the United States, and to the 
appropriate officials in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States, lists con- 
taining the names of such persons, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, associations, and organ- 
izations. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Sec. 12. The provisions of section 8 (provid- 
ing for judicial enforcement and judicial re- 
view of orders of the Commission) shall not 
apply with respect to an order of the Com- 
mission under section 7 directed to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or of any Territory or possession 
thereof. In the case of any such order, the 
Commission may request the President to 
take such action as he deems appropriate to 
secure compliance with such order, which 
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may include the summary discharge of any 
officer or employee of any such agency or in- 
strumentality who, in the opinion of the 
President or such person as the President 
may designate, has willfully failed to comply 
with such order. 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 

SEc. 13. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
cr by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 14. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


H. R. 2495 


A bill to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Fair Employment Practice Act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a2) The term “person” means an in- 
dividual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, legal representative, trustee, trustee in 
bankruptcy, receiver, or any organized group 
of persons having in his employ six or more 
persons, and includes any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 
Sec. 3. It shall hereafter 
any person as herein defined to refuse to hire, 
or to discriminate against an individual hbe- 
cause of such individual’s race, creed, colo 
national origin, or ancestry. 

Scc. 4. Any person injured by the violation 
of the preceding section shall have the right 
to recover of any person violating said sect 
all actual damages which are the proximate 
result of such d‘scrimination in anv United 
States district court of the district wherein 
the person discriminating or the individual 
discriminated against may be a resident and 
such damages shall include the actual, rea- 
sonable, and necessary costs of such action, 
including an attorney fee of not less than’ 


$25 nor more than $200, the amount th 
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to be determined by a jury selected in the 
usual manner. 
Sec. 5. The United States courts of the 


various districts and circuits are hereby given 
jurisdiction to try such actions, and the 
pleadings, procedure, and rules shall be t 
same as those followed by such courts in the 
trial of civil actions. 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an order of the Supreme 
court of the State of Florida out of re- 
spect for the memory of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
i 





There was no objection. 

FCOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Commiite2 of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the joint resolution 


1* for member- 





(H. J. Res. 145) providi 
Jnited 
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Agriculture Organization of the Uniteu 
Nations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 145, with Mr. Priest in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of 
the House previously agreed to by unani- 
mous consent, debate is limited to 1 hour, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son! and one-half by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts |Mrs. Rocers]. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
KEE |. 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, we have be- 
fore us for consideration today House 
Joint Resolution 145, providing for mem- 
bership of the United States in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

This resolution comes to you with the 
unanimous endorsement of your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and I can and 
do assure you that this approval was 
given only after extensive hearings and 
examination by the full committee into 
the purpose and objective of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

It can be stated, and I believe fully 
justified by the record of your Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that for several 
years past, few, if any, measures have 
been reported from this committee with- 
out the unanimous support of the com- 
mittee members. 

There is, of course, no rule to this 
effect nor have we adopted any such 
fixed policy, but there seems to be a 
unanimity of view that all measures af- 
fecting our relations with foreign nations 
should have such unquestionable merit 
as to win unanimous approval of the 
purpese of the legislation. If a proposal 
measures up to this standard, it is usu- 
ally a simple task to reach an agreement 
upon the form and wording of the legis- 
lation and upon the method to be pro- 
vided in the act for the accomplishment 
of its purpose. 

The resolution now under considera- 
tion has an objective worthy of the 
unanimous approval accorded it by your 
committee, and it is with all confidence 
in the merits of the proposal that we 
submit it for the approval of the Con- 
egress. 

May I as briefly as possible explain the 
purposes of the resolution. In section 
1, authority is given to the President 
to accept membership for the United 
States in the Food and Agricultural Or- 
xanization of the United Nations, an or- 
ganization not yet effected at the time 
of the hearings on the resolution, and 
perhaps not completely effected at the 
present moment. But at this time 20 
nations, members of the United Nations, 
have subscribed to the plan for the un- 
dertaking erd a compleie organization is 
now assured. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Since our 
committee hearings one other nation, 
New Zealand, has joined, making 21. 

Mr. KEE. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Section 2 of the resolution authorizes 
the appropriation by Congress of a sum 
not exceeding $625,000 for the payment 
by the United States of its proportionate 
share of the operating expenses of the 
organization for the first fiscal year, and 
further authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion thereafter of not to exceed $1,250,000 
for the payment of our proportionate 
share of operating expenses for each re- 
curring year. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Does that mean there is 
no time limit as to how many years we 
may continue to appropriate for this? 

Mr. KEE. This is supposed to be a 
permanent institution. 

Mr. BREHM. -I know; and I am not 
opposed to that. But if we are going 
to obligate ourselves from now on, I want 
to know it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It is sim- 
ply an authorization. The Committee on 
Appropriations will have to make the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to see a 
time limit on this—say 1 or 2 years— 
while we are experimenting with it. As 
I said before, I am not opposed to it, but 
I would like some time limit on it. If it 
then fulfills the hopes which we desire, 
we could continue it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. There is 
a time limit in this respect, that it pro- 
vides that any country can at the end of 
4 years withdraw. 

Mr. BREHM. It dces not say that in 
the resolution. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
the constitution. 

Mr. KEE. It is in the constitution of 
the organization. 

Section 3, merely expresses the opinion 
of Congress in reference to the future of 
an organization established a number of 
years ago under the name of Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. This 
last-named organization was set up un- 
der a treaty between many nations of the 
world, of which treaty the United States 
was a signatory. The Organization had 
its permanent headquarters at Rome, 
Italy, and was generally known as the 
Rome Institute. I will presently speak 
further in reference to this organiza- 
tion and the tentative plans in respect 
to it. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the resolution are 
merely protective clauses, designed to 
insure the United States against in- 
volvement in any further new or.addi- 
tional obligations because of its partici- 
pation in the proposed Organization. 

I have set forth as briefly as possible 
a section by section analysis of the res- 
olution. Quite naturally, there is need 


It is in 


for an explanation of the purposes 
and objectives of the proposed organ- 
ization and for a convincing showing 
of the benefits, if any, to be derived to 
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the United States by reason of its mem- 
bership therein. 

In the first place, may I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the various inter- 
national organizations already estgb- 
lished or in process of establishment. 
under auspices of the United Nations. 
each having for its object some vital]y 
important part of the gigantic task of 
building a new post-war world. 

Already we have, functioning now and 
soon to rapidly expand its activities, 
U.N. R.R. A., the great instrumentality 
of relief and rehabilitation, to which ali 
free nations are contributing. We have 
seen, at Dumbarton Oaks, the founda- 
tion laid for a monumental structure of 
enduring peace, and this structure is now 
in course of erection at San Francisco. 
To this task of transmitting the hopes 
and prayers of free peoples everywhere 
into an enduring guaranty of security, 
all freedom-loving nations are also con- 
tributing. We have seen at Bretton 
Woods the plans drawn for a safe, sane, 
and equitable international exchange, 
banking, and monetary system, and the 
establishment of a great bank and gi- 
gantic fund drawn from the world’s re- 
sources, not to serve this Nation alone 
but for service to all nations. 

The truth of the old, old declaration 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” has 
been driven into the very souls of men 
during the period of aggression, conflict, 
and peril out of which we are now slowly 
emerging. For the first time in the 
world’s history, we have awakened to tlic 
necessity that free peopies unite in or- 
der to stay free. The passage of the 
pending resolution will merely mean ont 
more bond of union in freedom’s cause. 

Out of the conference of delegates 
from the free nations of the world, held 
at Philadelphia in January 1942, came 
the United Nations, a union with a sing! 
cause. We are now witnessing the tri- 
umrh of that cause. 

Out of the meeting of representative: 
from the United Nations at Atlantic 
City came U.N. R. R. A., the organization 
charged with po-:t-war world relief and 
rehabilitation. 

Out of the meeting of representative 
delegates from free nations at Bretton 
Woods came the plans for world finan- 
cial and economic security. 

Out of the Conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks came the plan, now before thi 
greater Conference at San Francisco, f0! 
a union of nations pledged to the main- 
tenance of lasting peace. 

Out of the United Nations Conferen 
on Food and Agriculture, held at Ho! 
Springs, Va., in May 1941, came the plan 
for the Food and Agriculture Organiz«- 
tion, the subject matter of the pendin 
resolution. 

The organization is designed to serv‘ 
the world’s farmers, the tillers of the soil, 
the cattle grazers, the fishermen, the pro- 
ducers of food everywhere in every land 
andclime. As shown by your committee 
report, its aims in its field are identica! 
with the broad economical! objectives 0! 
the world organization proposed to be 
set up by the San Francisco Conference. 
While retaining its identity, and oper- 
ating in its particular field, the Food and 
Agriculture organization will be an im- 
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portant part of the general international 
organization. 

As I have stated, the establishment of 
the food and agriculture organization 
was recommended by the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs, Va. That Conference, 
composed of representatives from prac- 
tically every free nation in the world, 
thoroughly canvassed the field of world 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion of food, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. ‘The Conference thereupon recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent in- 
ternational organization in the field of 
food and agriculture. The Interim Com- 
mission of the Hot Springs Conference, 
on which each of 44 governments had a 
representative, was directed to prepare 
plans for such an organization. By Aug- 
ust 1944, the Commission completed and 
submitted to the governments of the 44 
nations a draft of proposed constitution 
for the permanent organization so rec- 
ommended by the Conference. 

So far, as we have previously shown, 
20 nations have announced their ap- 
proval of the constitution and signified 
their intention to become members of 
the Organization. These 20 nations are 
listed in your committee’s report. The 
list ma: not be complete, as it is not only 
possible, but probable, that other nations 
have announced their acceptance since 
our last advices. The objectives of the 
Organization are broadly stated in the 
preamble to its constitution, as follows: 

It proposes * * * to promote the com- 
mon welfare by raising levels of nutrition 
and standards of living of the peoples under 
their respective jurisdictions, securing im- 
provements in the efficiency of the produc- 
tion and distribution of all food and agri- 
cultural products, bettering the condition of 
rural populations, and thus contributing to- 
ward an expanding world economy, hereby 
establish the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Organization,” through 
which the members will report to one another 
on the measures taken and the progress 
achieved in the fields of action set forth 
above. 

Then, in article I, the functions of the 
Organization were specifically described: 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to— 

(a) Scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) The improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) The conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural production; 

(ad) The improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and agri- 
cultural products; 

(e) The adoption of policies for the provi- 
lon of adequate agricultural credit, national 
and international; 

(f) The adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricultural commodity ar- 
rangements. 

3. It shall also be the function of the 
Organization— 

(a) To furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) To organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as may 
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be needed to assist them to fulfill the obliga- 
tions arising from their acceptance of the 
recommendations of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) Generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement the pur- 
poses of the Organization as set forth in the 
preamble. 


It is specifically pointed out that the 
term “agriculture” and its derivations, is 
considered by the Organization to in- 
clude fisheries, marine products, forestry, 
and primary forestry products. 

I can assure you that it is not only the 
view of your Foreign Affairs Committee, 
but it is also the view of every witness 
appearing before us at the hearings on 
this measure, that the proposed organi- 
zation will play an extremely important 
part in the post-war world. It will not 
only be a forum for the discussion of all 
problems arising in the field of food pro- 
duction and distribution, but it will also 
be able to formulate and recommend 
policies and practices to all associated 
governments and their peoples through- 
out the world. While not having nor as- 
suming the power to enforce either its 
policies or recommendations, it can and 
will make its findings and information 
available to all countries constituting the 
organization and to their people. This 
information will include statistical and 
technical information as well as informa- 
tion of new discoveries, improved meth- 
ods, and practices whenever and where- 
ever developed. It will be one of the 
greatest of all educational institutions, 
and it is impossible to estimate the bene- 
fits to be derived from its dissemination 
of information on nutrition, foods, and 
agriculture. 

The structure of the Organization is 
extremely simple. This matter is fully 
covered in the report of your committee, 
and I feel there is no necessity to occupy 
your time by a repetition here of that 
part of the report. 

As a member of the Organization, the 
obligations of the United States will not 
be many nor great. For the first year, 
the Organization’s budget calls for the 
expenditure of $2,500,000, of which the 
contribution of the United States will be 
$625,000. It is estimated that the annual 
budget for subsequent years will be in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 annually. 
Therefore, the pending resolution will 
authorize an annual appropriation of a 
sum not to exceed $1,250,000, which may 
be the required contribution of this Gov- 
ernment. Our other obligations in re- 
spect to the organization are in no wise 
burdensome and are such as are usually 
incident to membership in similar inter- 
national organizations. 

Reference is had in the pending resolu- 
tion to the International Institute of 
Agriculture. This reference is made in 
section 3 of the resolution, which was 
inserted as a committee amendment. 
The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, generally known as the Rome Insti- 
tute, has an interesting and honorable 
place in the world’s history. It is said 
to have been sponsored by the King of 
Italy, after the plan of American origin 
had been presented to him and had met 
with his approval. It was made the sub- 
ject of a treaty, dated at Rome, Italy, on 
June 7, 1905, signed first by Italy, fol- 
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lowed by 39 other nations, the United 
States being the thirty-third signatory. 
The ratification of this treaty was advised 
by the United States Senate on June 
27, 1906, and was ratified by the Presi- 
cent July 7, following. 

The treaty stipulated that the seat of 
the Institute should be at Rome, and 
there it has remained, housed, I under- 
stand, in a building provided by Italy’s 
King. It is generally understood that 
the organization owns no buildings, or 
other real property, but that, possibly, its 
only assets at this time are its library and 
files of statistics gathered through the 
years. 

The Rome Institute functioned splen- 
didly in its limited field of activity from 
its inception down to the entry of Italy 
into the war. With the beginning of the 
war, the Institute became the captive of 
the Axis, and its activity ceased. 

This Institute, during the years it 
functioned, confined itself in the greater 
part to the gathering and dissemination 
of agricultural and market statistics, with 
perhaps certain information on related 
subjects. It did not undertake, nor was 
it designed to cover the broader field in 
which the proposed food and agriculture 
organization will operate. As _ stated, 
with the entry of Italy into the war, the 
Rome Institute ceased to function. Hav- 
ing been established by treaty, however, 
it has certainly not been disbanded and 
must be considered as still existent as an 
organization. It is very probable that 
none of the signatories of the treaty have 
continued to pay their assessments for 
its maintenance during the past several 
years and its treasury is no doubt empty. 
In any event, while recognizing the value 
of the services rendered in the past by 
the Rome Institute, it is believed that no 
good purpose would be served through 
any attempt to revive and restore to life 
this institute with its limited scale of 
operations. 

Your committee, after careful consid- 
eration of the statements made at the 
hearings by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as by other witnesses 
upon this matter, amended the pending 
resolution by inserting section three, ad- 
vising the integration of the functions 
and resources of the international, or 
Rome Institute, with those of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. We are 
confident that this can be accomplished 
in a legal and orderly manner and that 
the resultant merger will add to the 
ability of the new organization to render 
services of great value. 

It may be of interest to the Members 
of the House to know that the resolution 
under consideration has the unqualifie 
approval of the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture. At the 
hearings on the measure held by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, 
appeared in person to urge approval of 
the resolution. Strong statements fa- 
voring the legislation were received from 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
and from Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, and read into the 
record. 

In person, endorsing the resolution, ale 
so appeared our former colleague, former 
member of the House, Hon. Marvin Jones, 
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now and for some time past War Food 
Administrator, and chairman of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs, Va., where 
the foundation was laid for the organiza- 
tion now being considered. Came also 
in person Secretary of Agriculture, Hon, 
Ciaude L. Wickard, and Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Thomas Parran, both of whom 
stamped the resolution with their ap- 
proval. Similar approval was voiced by 
Edward A. O'Neal, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, and Lewis G. Hines, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. Also heard in favor of the legis- 
lation were representatives of various 
other organizations, who either appeared 
in person or filed approving statements. 
No single voice was lifted in opposition. 
May I express to the House the earnest 
hepe that the pending resolution will be 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this measure was reported out 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
unanimously. I believe it will be very 
helpful not only to the farmers of the 
country as a class but to all the people 
of our country and of the world. The 
production of food and agriculture is 
vital to the entire world, just as vital to 
us in the United States, whose interests 
we must always protect, as to the other 
nations of the world. The business of 
getting together and sitting around a 
table and discussing and deciding these 
problems, the world price of agricultural 
products, the quantity of products which 
will be produced in the different parts will 
play a very important part in the imme- 
diate post-war reconstruction period and 
in the future of the world. Wecan learn 
from other countries and they can learn 
from us. 

The following is a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 145 and a copy of the consti- 
tution of Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United States: 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
House Joint Resolution 145 
Joint resolution providing for membership 
of the United States in the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United 

Nations 

Resolved, etc., That the President is here- 
by authorized to accept membership for 
the United States in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Organiza- 
tion”), the Constitution of which is set forth 
in Appendix I of the First Report to the 
Governments of the United Nations by the 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, 
dated August 1, 1944. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $1,250,000 annually, as may 
be required for expenditure under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State, for the 
payment by the United States of its propor- 
tionate share in the expenses of the Organi- 
zation, 

Sec. 3. Unle:s Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 


Mr. 
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person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States accept any amendment under 
paragraph 1 of article XX of the constitu- 
tion of the Organization involving any new 
obligation for the United States. 

Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that paragraph 2 of article XIII does not 
authorize the Conference of the Organization 
to so modify the provisions of its constitu- 
tion as to involve any new obligation for 
the United States. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


PREAMBLE 


The nations accepting this constitution, 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of 


raising levels of nutrition and standards 

of living of the peoples under their re- 

spective jurisdictions, 

securing improvements in the efficiency of 

the production and distribution of all food 

and agricultural products, 

bettering the condition of rural popula- 

tions, 

and thus contributing toward an expanding 

world economy, 
hereby establish the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, here- 
inafter referred to as the “Organization,” 
through which the Members will report to 
one another on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved in the fields of action set 
forth above. 


ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 


1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information re- 
lating to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural prod: *tion; 

(a) the improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and ag- 
ricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, national 
and international; 

(f) the adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricultural commodity ar- 
rangements. 

3. It shall also be the function of the Or- 
ganization 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement the purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in the 
Preamble. 


ARTICLE II (MEMBERSHIP) 


1. The original Members of the Organiza- 
tion shall be such of the nations specified in 
Annex I as accept this Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXI, 

2. Additional Members may be admitted to 
the Organization by a vote concurred in by a 
two-thirds majority of all the members of the 
Conference and upon acceptance of this Con- 
stitution as in force at the time of admission. 
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ARTICLE III (THE CONFERENCE) 


1. There shall be a Conference of the o;. 
ganization in which each Member nation 
shall be represented by one member. 

2. Each Member nation may appoint an 
alternate, associates, and advisers to its mem. 
ber of the Conference. The Conference may 
make rules concerning the participation cf 
alternates, associates, and advisers in its pro. 
ceedings, but any such participation shall be 
without the right to vote except in the case 
of an alternate or associate participating jn 
the place of a member. 

3. No member of the Conference may repre- 
sent more than one Member nation. 

4. Each Member nation shall have only one 
vote. 

5. The Conference may invite any public 
international organization which has re. 
sponsibilities related to those of the Organ. 
ization to appoint a representative who shal] 
participate in its meetings on the conditions 
prescribed by the Conference. No such repre- 
sentative shall have the right to vote. 

6. The Conference shall meet at least once 
in every year. 

7. The Conference shall elect its own off- 
cers, regulate its own procedure, and make 
rules governing the convocation of sessions 
and the determination of agenda. 

8. Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Constitution or by rules made by the 
Conference, all matters shall be decided by 
the Conference by a simple majority of the 
votes cast. 


ARTICLE IV (FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE) 


1. The Conference shall determine the 
policy and approve the budget of the Organ- 
ization and shall exercise the other powers 
conferred upon it by this Constitution. 

2. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast make recommenda- 
tions concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to be submitted to Member 
nations for consideration with a view to im- 
plementation by national action. 

3. The Conference may by a_ two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast submit conven- 
tions concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to Member nations for con- 
sideration with a view to their acceptance by 
the appropriate constitutional procedure. 

4. The Conference shall make rules laying 
down the procedure to be followed to secur 

(a) proper consultation with governments 
and adequate technical preparation prior to 
consideration by the Conference of proposed 
recommendations and conventions; and 

(b) proper consultation with governmen's 
in regard to relations between the Organizi- 
tion and national institutions or private 
y ersons. 

5. The Conference may make recommend:- 
tions to any public international organi7z:- 
tion regarding any matter pertaining to thi 
purpose of the Organization. 

6. The Conference may by a two-thi'« 
majority of the votes cast agree to discharg° 
any other functions consistent with the 
purposes of the Organization which may | 
assigned to it by governments or provide: 
for by any arrangement between the Organ- 
ization and any other public internationa! 
organization. 


ARTICLE V (THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE) 


1. The Conference shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of not less than 
nine or more than fifteen members or alter- 
nate or associate members of the Conference 
or their advisers who are qualified by ad- 
ministrative experience or other special qual!- 
fications to contribute to the attainment ©! 
the purpose of the Organization. There shal! 
be not more than one member from any 
Member nation. The tenure and other condi- 
tions of office of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subject to rules to 
be made by the Conference. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
1 of this Article, the Conference shall have 
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regard in appointing the Executive Commit- 
tee to the desirability that its membership 
should veflect as varied as possible an experi- 
ence of different types of economy in relation 
to food and agriculture. 

3. The Conference may delegate to the 
Executive Committee such powers as it may 
determine, with the exception of the powers 
set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, Article 
IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, Article XIII, 
and Article XX of this Constitution. 

4. The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall exercise the powers delegated to 
them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives 
of their respective governments. 

5. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
its own officers and, subject to any decisions 
of the Conference, shall regulate its own 
procedure, 

ARTICLE VI (OTHER COMMITTEES AND 
CONFERENCES ) 


1. The Conference may establish technical 
and regional standing committees and may 
appoint committees to study and report on 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the 
Organization. 

2. The Conference may convene general, 
technical, regional, or other special confer- 
ences and may provide for the representation 
at such conferences, in such manner as it 
may determine, of national and international 
bodies concerned with nutrition, food, and 
agriculture. 


ARTICLE VII (THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL) 


1. There shall be a Director-General of the 
Organization who shall be appointed by the 
Conference by such procedure and on such 
terms as it may determine. 

2. Subject to the general supervision of 
the Conference and its Executive Committee, 
the Director-General shall have full power 
and authority to direct the work of the Or- 
ganization 

3. The Director-General or a representa- 
tive designated by him shall participate, 
without the right to vote, in all meetings 
of the Conference and of its Executive Com- 
mittee and shall formulate for consideration 
by the Conference and the Executive Com- 
mittee proposals for appropriate action in 
regard to matters coming before them. 


ARTICLE VIII (STAFF) 


1. The staff of the Organization shall be 
appointed by the Director-General in ac- 
cordance with such procedure as may ‘be 
determined by rules made by the Conference. 

2. The staff of the Organization shall be 
responsible to the Director-General. Their 
responsibilities shall be exclusively interna- 
tional in character and they shall not seek 
or receive instructions in regard to the dis- 
charge thereof from any authority external 
to the Organization. The Member nations 
undertake fully to respect the international 
character of the responsibilities of the staff 
and not to seek to influence any of their na- 
tionals in the discharge of such responsibil- 
ties. 

3.In appointing the staff the Director Gen- 
eral shall, subject to the paramount import- 
ance of securing the highest standards of 
efficiency and of technical competence, pay 
due regard to the importance of selecting per- 
sonnel recruited on as wide a geographical 
basis as is possible. 

4. Each Member nation undertakes, insofar 
as it may be possible under its constitutional 
procedure, to accord to the Director General 
and senior staff diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities and to accord to other members of 
the staff all facilities and immunities ac- 
corded to nondiplomatic personnel attached 
to diplomatic missions, or alternatively to 
accord to such other members of the staff the 
immunities and facilities which may here- 
after be accorded to equivalent members of 
the staffs of other public international organ- 
iZations. 
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ARTICLE IX (SEAT) 


The seat of the Organization shall be de- 
termined by the Conference. 


ARTICLE X (REGIONAL AND LIAISON OFFICES) 


1. There shall be such regional offices as the 
Director General, with the ‘approval of the 
Conference, may decide. 

2. The Director General may appoint of- 
ficials for liaison with particular countries 
or areas subject to the agreement of the 
government concerned. 


ARTICLE XI (REPORTS BY MEMBERS) 


1. Each Member nation shall communicate 
periodically to the Organization reports on 
the progress made toward achieving the pur- 
pose of the Organization set forth in the Pre- 
amble and on the action taken on the basis 
of recommendations made and conventions 
submitted by the Conference. 

2. These reports shall be made at such 
times and in such form and shall contain 
such particulars as the Conference may re- 
quest. 

3. The Director General shall submit these 
reports, together with analyses thereof, to 
the Conference and shall publish such re- 
ports and analyses as may be approved for 
publication by the Conference together with 
any reports relating thereto adopted by the 
Conference. 

4. The Director General may request any 
Member nation to submit information relat- 
ing to the purpose of the Organization. 

5. Each Member nation shall, on request, 
communicate to the Organization, on pub- 
lication, all laws and regulations and official 
reports and statistics concerning nutrition, 
food, and agriculture. 


ARTICLE XII (COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


1. In order to provide for close cooperation 
between the Organization and other public 
internaticnal organizations with related re- 
sponsibilities, the Conference may, subject to 
the provisions of Article XIII, enter into 
agreements with the competent authorities of 
such organizations defining the distribution 
of responsibilities and methods of cooper- 
ation. 

2. The Director-General may, subject to 
any decisions of the Conference, enter into 
agreements with other public international 
organizations for the maintenance of com- 
mon services, for common arrangements in 
regard to recruitment, training, conditions of 
service, and other related matters, and for 
interchanges of staff. 


ARTICLE XIII (RELATION TO ANY GENERAL WORLD 
ORGANIZATION ) 


1. The Organization shall, in accordance 
with the procedure provided for in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, constitute a part of any 
general international organization to which 
may be entrusted the coordination of the 
activities of international organizations with 
specialized responsibilities. 

2. Arrangements for defining the relations 
between the Organization and any such gen- 
eral organization shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of Article XX, such arrange- 
ments may if approved by the Conference by 
a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, in- 
volve modification of the provisions of this 
Constitution: Provided that no such arrange- 
ment shall modify the purposes and limita- 
tions of the Organization as set forth in this 
Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV (SUPERVISION OF OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 

The Conference may approve arrangements 
placing other public international organiza- 
tions dealing with questions relating to food 
and agriculture under the general authority 
of the Organization on suoh terms as may be 
agreed with the competent authorities of the 
organization concerned, 
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ARTICLE XV (LEGAL STATUS) 


1. The Organization shall have the capacity 
of a legal person to perform any legal act ap- 
propriate to its purpose which is not beyond 
the powers granted to it by this Constitution. 

2. Each Member nation undertakes, inso- 
far as it may be possible under its constitu- 
tional procedure, to accord to the Organiza- 
tion all the immunities and facilities which 
it accords to diplomatic missions, including 
inviolability of premises and archives, immu- 
nity from suit, and exemptions from taxation. 

3. The Conference shall make provision for 
the determination by an administrative tri- 
bunal of disputes relating to the conditions 
and terms of appointment of members of 
the staff. 


ARTICLE XVI (FISH AND FOREST PRODUCTS) 

In this Constitution the term “agriculture” 
and its derivatives include fisheries, marine 
products, forestry, and primary forestry 
products. 


ARTICLE XVII (INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTION) 


Any question or dispute concerning the in- 
terpretation of this Constitution or any inter- 
national convention adopted thereunder shall 
be referred for determination to an appro- 
priate international court or arbitral tribunal 
in the manner prescribed by rules to be 
adopted by the Conference. 

ARTICLE XVIII (EXPENSES) 

1. Subject to the provisions of Article XXV, 
the Director-General shall submit to the Con- 
ference an annual budget covering the an- 
ticipated expenses of the Organization. Upon 
approval of a budget the total amount ap- 
proved shall be allocated among the Member 
nations in proportions determined, from time 
to time, by the Conference. Each Member 
nation undertakes, subject to the require- 
ments of its constitutional procedure, to con- 
tribute to the Organization promptly its share 
of the expenses so determined. 

2. Each Member nation shall, upon its ac- 
ceptance of this Constitution, pay as its first 
contribution its proportion of the annual 
budget for the current financial year. 

3. The financial year of the Organization 
shall be July 1 to June 30 unless the Confer- 
ence should otherwise determine. 

ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 

Any Member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from ‘he Organization at any 
time after the expiration of four years from 
the date of its acceptance of this Constitu- 
tion. Such notice shall take effect one year 
after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General of the Organization subject 
to the Member nation’s having at that time 
paid its annual contribution for each year of 
its membership including the financial year 
following the date of such notice. 


ARTICLE XX (AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION) 


1. Amendments to this Constitution in- 
volving new obligations for Member nations 
shall require the approval of the Conference 
by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of all the members of the Conference 
and shall take effect on acceptance by two- 
thirds of the Member nations for each Mem- 
ber nation accepting the amendment and 
thereafter for each remaining Member na- 
tion on acceptance by it. 

2. Other amendments shall take effect on 
adoption by the Conference by a vote con- 
curred in by a two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the Conference. 

ARTICLE XXI (ENTRY INTO FORCE OF 
CONSTITUTION ) 

1. This Constitution shall be open to ac- 
ceptance by the nations specified in Annex I, 

2. The instruments of acceptance shall be 
transmitted by each government to the 
United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriclulture, which shall notify 
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their receipt to the governments of the na- 
tions specified in Annex I. Acceptance may 
be notified to the Interim Commission 
through a diplomatic representative in which 
case the instrument of acceptance must be 
transmitted to the Commission as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

3. Upon the receipt by the Interim Com- 
mission of twenty notifications of accept- 
ance the Interim Commission shall arrange 
for this Constitution to be signed in a single 
copy by the diplomatic representatives, duly 
authorized thereto, of the nations who shall 
have notified their acceptance, and upon be- 
ing so signed on behalf of not less than 
twenty of the nations specified in Annex I 
this Constitution shall come into force im- 
mediately. 

4. Acceptances the notification of which is 
received after the entry into force of this 
Censtitution shall become effective upon re- 
ceipt by the Interim Commission or the 
Organization. 

ARTICLE XXII (FIRST SESSION OF THE 
CONFERENCE) 

The United Nations Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture shall convene the 
first session of the Conference to meet at a 
suitable date after the entry into force of this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE XXIII (LANGUAGES) 

Pending the adoption by the Conference of 
any rules regarding languages, the business 
of the Conference shall be transacted in 
English. 

ARTICLE XXIV (TEMPORARY SEAT) 

The temporary seat of the Organization 
shall be at Washington unless the Confer- 
ence should otherwise determine. 

ARTICLE XXV (FIRST FINANCIAL YEAR) 

The following exceptional arrangements 
shall apply in respect of the financial year 
in which this Constitution comes into force: 

(a) the budget shall be the provisional 
budget set forth in Annex II to this Consti- 
tution; and 

(b) the amounts to be contributed by the 
Member nations shall be in the proportions 
set forth in Annex II to this Constitution: 
Provided that each Member nation may de- 
duct therefrom the amount already contrib- 
uted by it toward the expenses of the Interim 
Commission, 


ARTICLE XXVI (DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERIM 

COMMISSION) 

On the opening of the first session of the 
Conference, the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture shall be 
deemed to be dissolved and its records and 
other property shall become the property of 
the Organization. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WaApDs- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it 
may be well to review briefly a little past 
history. Back in 1907, I think it was, 40 
or more nations, including the United 
States, entered into a treaty which estab- 
lished the Agricultural Institute at Rome. 
I think the suggestion did not originate 
with the United States but with some 
other nations, including the then Italian 
Government, That Institute was sup- 
ported financially by contributions from 
the signatory powers, including ourselves, 
for a long time. It was largely confined 
to the gathering of statistics. The 
Italian Government of that day granted 
to it the use free of charge of an Italian 
public building. The Institute owned no 
real estate, but it did acquire during that 
rather long period quite a statistical 
library, probably of some value, Then 
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the Fascist government came along and 
the picture in Italy changed completely. 
Finally, of course, Mussolini took his 
country into war against the United Na- 
tions. 5 

The Institute at Rome became immedi- 
ately the captive of the Italian Fascist 
government and ceased to operate. 
However, we are informed that the 
library is still there and intact. 

Your committee, in taking into con- 
sideration the proposals that we give our 
approval and consent to the establish- 
ment of this Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, made inquiry especialiy as to 
what might be done now that the Fascist 
regime in Italy has been driven out with 
the old Institute at Rome which owed its 
existence to a treaty, to which the United 
States was a party. We were assured by 
representatives of the State Department 
that the moment this new and larger 
organization is organized as the result of 
the consent of the required number of 
Signatory powers, effective steps will be 
taken to absorb in orderly fashion the 
remaining property of the old Institute 
at Rome, so that those who have con- 
tributed to it in the past would be com- 
pletely satisfied that their contribution 
had not been completely lost. I thought 
it well to state that for the Rrecorp, be- 
cause, after all, when we are about to 
embark upon an international undertak- 
ing involving participation of the United 
States, we want to be sure that the record 
of the past is straightened out and that 
appropriate steps are taken to liquidate, 
as it were, and absorb the Rome Institute 
in orderly fashion without being charged 
with deliberately and _ intentionally 
breaking a treaty obligation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would the gentleman 
be kind enough to put in the Recorp the 
amount each nation participated in that 
program? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am afraid I 
cannot do that, may I say to the gentle- 
man. Within my recollection, we did not 
inquire as to how much each nation par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
the question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question is 
how much money the different nations 
contributed to the Rome Institute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If I un- 
derstand the figures correctly, the last 
year we participated, which has been 
some years ago, the total amount was 
$285,000. Our part of it was $61,000, as 
I understand it. Ido not know what the 
previous years were. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What is 
contemplated to be our contribution in 
this new organization? 

Mr.WADSWORTH. Our contribution 
is set forth in this resolution now before 
the House. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. A million 
and a quarter dollars? 


I yield to the 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. After the first 
year. It should be understood, however, 
that this Organization will cover an jn- 
finitely larger field than the old Institute 
in Rome ever expected to cover or was 
intended to cover. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Is this 
million and a quarter dollars based upon 
an equal contribution by the other signa- 
tory powers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Our proportion- 
ate contribution will amount to about 25 
percent of the cost of the maintenance of 
the organization. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. How many 
other powers are likely to go into it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Forty-odd. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. And we 
are paying 25 percent? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That in- 


cludes the smaller nations, however, that 
could not be expected to contribute as 
much, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Why does 
it seem necessary for the United States 
to contribute 25 percent of the total 
where 40 nations are participating? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is proposed 
that we contribute in proportion to our 
national income. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What is 
likely to happen to the post-war agricul- 
tural surpluses in this country if this is 
intended to encourage an increase of 
agricultural production in these other 
countries? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This Organiza- 
tion will have no power to impose its 
will upon any country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be a cen- 
ter of information available to all the 
Governments that subscribe to this thing 
which will give them the last returns, 2s 
it were, and the trends of the production 
of food and the conditions of nutrition 
among the various peoples of the earth, 

I may say that all our farm organiza- 
tions of the United States are heartily 
in favor of the United States signing up 
with this Organization, believing as they 
do that it will be beneficial to our agri- 
culture to know what is going on in other 
countries, what changes in trends are 
taking place, so that we may adjust ou! 
production in our own way to meet those 
changes in trends. That is the purpose 
of it. It covers a far wider field than 
the old Rome Institute was intended io 
cover. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
interesting because I read here in tl 
report that the function of the Organiza- 
tion shall be “scientific, technological, 
social, and economic research relating to 
nutrition, food, and agriculture. The 
improvement of education and adminis- 
tration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture and the spread of public 
knowledge of nutritional and agricul- 
tural science and practice.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In other 
words, they are to help out the other 
nations; recommend to them scientific 
methods of production in agriculture, is 
that true? 








Mr. WADSWORTH. In places where 
they are short; yes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Are we not 
then contributing money to this Organ- 
jzation to help other nations compete 
with us in agriculture when we are likely 
to have a surplus? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Remember that 
we are to be represented on this thing. 
As a matter of fact, as I look upon it, if 
this thing is wisely managed among the 
nations it will decrease competition in 
places where competition should not ex- 
ist. There are surfaces of the earth 
where millions and millions of people 
are living next door to starvation all the 
time. It isa ghastly situation. This or- 
eanization may spread to those people 
educational information so that the 
eovernments in those regions of the 
earth may establish better conditions 
for the production of food and the giv- 
ing of proper nutriment to these mil- 
lions of people. If they become better 
fed and more secure, it is to our advan- 
tave. It is distinctly to the disadvantage 
of a country like the United States to 
have half of the world on the verge of 
starvation, and if we can by educational 
methods help to relieve that situation in 
cooperation with these other nations, we 
will have belped ourselves as well as 
them. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia |Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion the objections to the passage 
of this resolution, if any, stem back to 
the secrecy that was thrown around the 
Conference on Food and Agriculture 
held at Hot Springs in the spring of 1943. 
It was a great mistake to clothe the Hot 
Springs meeting in secrecy, because se- 
crecy in a free country creates suspicion. 
Were it not for the suspicion engendered 
by the secrecy thrown around the Con- 
ference I do not believe there would be a 
single vote cast against this resolution. 
The Interim Commission appointed at 
Hot Springs, however, drafted a consti- 
tution that we have all had an oppor- 
tunity to study. And the clear-cut, frank 
statements contained in the constitution 
should allay any suspicions that any of 
us may have entertained. It is, in my 
opinion, a splendid piece of work, and I 
think everyone will appiove of the objec- 
tives set forth in the constitution. 

The objectives as set forth in the con- 
stitution are as follows: 

First: 

Raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Of course, we are all in favor of the 
first objective. 

Second: 

Securing improvements in the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products. 


No one can raise a valid complaint to 
that objective. 

Third: 

Bettering the condition of rural popula- 
tions. 

As the gentleman from New York 
Stated, there are millions of people in the 
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world today and there have been for cen- 
turies past who are underfed. Malnutri- 
tion is one of the greatest scourges of 
civilization. We have it right here in 
America in spite of the fact that now and 
then we have enormous surpluses in cer- 
tain crops. 

In the State of Virginia, from which I 
come, this sad and deplorable fact was 
recently brought to our attention when 
we found that 52 percent of our young 
men, when called to the colors, were 
turned down. They were not physically 
fit. Why? At least 75 percent of the 
ailments from which they were suffering 
stemmed back to malnutrition. The 
same thing is happening in every State 
in this Union to a greater or less extent, 
despite the fact that our people are the 
best fed people in the world. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman believe some world organiza- 
tion of 40 other powers will help our con- 
dition here in the United States with re- 
spect to malnutrition? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I certainly do. I 
think that if a proper study is made and 
this information is given to the peoples 
of the world, that the standard of living 
of all the people in all the nations, in- 
cluding America, will be increased from 
year to year. And remember when we 
increase the standard of living of some 
nation today which is living in poverty, 
we improve the financial status of that 
nation. We increase the wealth of that 
nation. We make it possible for that na- 
tion to deal with us, to buy our goods. 
Commerce begins to spring up. What 
commerce do we have, for instance, with 
Asia today? Eighty percent of the people 
of Asia today are engaged in agriculture, 
yet the Asiatics are probably the worst- 
fed people in the world. Suppose we suc- 
ceed in increasing their standard of liv- 
ing and thereby increase their financial 
standing, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that in a few years commerce will spring 
up between Asia and America? 

Miss SUMNERS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois: A series of 
laudable objectives for this Organization 
is listed in the commitee report, but the 
constitution of the Organization itself is 
not given. I should like to know where 
we can get hold of that. In connection 
with the Bretton Woods Organization, 
the objectives were just the opposite of 
the constitution. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The constitution 
is set out in full in House Document No. 
128, Seventy-ninth Congress, beginning 
on page 33, and contains not only the ob- 
jectives of the Organization but the func- 
tions of the Organization. I read the 
objectives from the constitution a few 
minutes ago. The functions of the Or- 
ganization are also stated in the consti- 
tution: Let me read them: 

ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture, 
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2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
and international action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the consevration of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods of 
agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the 
marketing, and distribution of 
egricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the pro- 
vision of adequate agricultural credit, 
tional and international: 

(f) the adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricu’tural commodity ar- 
rangements. : 

3. It shall also he the func 
ganization 

(a) to furnish such technical a 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in cocperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance cf 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture: and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate action to implement the purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 


processing, 
food and 


na- 


tion of the Or- 


sistance as 


Mr. Chairman, I hope it will be the 
please of the House to adopt this joint 
resolution unanimously. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the constitution of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
ke printed at this point-in the Recorp. 
It certainly ought to be here. There 
must have been a mistake in the print- 
ing of the committee report that the 
constitution of the Organization was not 
included init. It ought also to be in the 
joint resolution, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The constitution of the Focd and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations is as follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
CRGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
PREAMBLE 

The Nations accepting this Constitution, 
being determined to promote the common 
welfare by furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the purposes of 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the pecples under their respective 
jurisdictions, 
securing improvements jn the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products, 
bettering the condition of rural populations, 
and thus contributing toward an expanding 
world economy, 
hereby establish the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, herein- 
after referred to as the “Organization,” 
through which the Members will report to 
one another on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved in the fields of action set 
forth above. 

ARTICLE I (FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, 
interpret, and disseminate information re- 
lating to nutrition, food and agriculture. 
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f ion shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend national 
international acticn with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nutrition, food 
and agriculture; 

(b) the imprevement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food and 
agricultire, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge cf nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved meiheds of 
agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processirg, 
maiketing, and distribution of food and agri- 
cultural pioducts; 

(e) the adoption of policies for th provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, naticnal 
and international; 

({) the adcption of internationel policies 
with respect to agricultural commiedity ar- 
rangements. 

3. It shall 
Organization. 





also be the function of the 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request: 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them to fulfill the 
obligations arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Focd and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate action to implement the purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 

ARTICLE II (MEMBERSHIP) 

1. The original Members of the Organiza- 
tion shall be such of the nations specified in 
Annex I as accept this Constitution in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article XXI. 

2. Additional Members may be admitted to 
the Organization by a vote concurred in by a 
two-thirds majority of all the members of 
the Conference and upon acceptance of this 
Const.tution as in force at the time of ad- 


mission. 


ARTICLE III (THE CONFERENCE) 

1. There shail be a Conference of the Or- 
ganization in which each Member nation 
shall be represented by one member. 

2. Each Member nation may appoint an 
alternate, associates, and advisers to its mem- 
ber of the Conference. Tie Conference may 

iake rules concerning the participation of 
alternates, associates, and advisers in its pro- 
ceedings, but any such participation shall be 
without the right to vote except in the case 
of an alternate or associate participating in 
the place of a member. 

3. No member of the Conference may rep- 
resent more than one Member nation. 

4. Each Member nation shall have only one 
vote, 

5. The Conference may invite any public 
international organization which has respon- 
sibilities related to those of the Organization 
to appoint a representative who shall par- 
ticipate in its meetings on the conditions 
prescribed by the Conference. No such rep- 
resentative shall have the right to vote. 

6. The Conference shall meet at least once 
in every year. 

7. The Conference shall elect its own of- 
ficers, regulate its own procedure, and make 
rules governing the convocation of sessions 
and the determination of agenda, 

8. Except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this Constitution or by rules made by the 
Conference, all matters shall be decided by 
the Conference by a simple majority of the 
votes cast, 


ARTICLE IV (FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE) 


1. The Conference shall determine the 
policy and approve the budget of the Or- 
ganization and shall exercise the other pow- 
cis ¢ erred upon it by this Constitution, 
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2. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast make recommen- 
dations concerning questions relating to food 
and agriculture to be submitted to Member 
nations tor consideration with a view to im- 
plementation by national action. 

3. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast submit conventions 
concerning questions relating to food and 
agriculture to Member nations for considera- 
tion with’a view to their acceptance by the 
appropriate constitutional procedure, 

4. The Conference shall make rules laying 
down the procedure to be followed to secure: 

(a) proper consultation with governments 
and adequate technical preparation prior to 
consideration by the Conference of proposed 
recommendations and conventions; and 

(b) proper consultation with governments 
in regard to relations between the Organiza- 
tion and national institutions or private per- 
sous. 

5. The Conference may make recommenda- 
tions to any public international organiza- 
tion regarding any matter pertaining to the 
purpose of the Organization. 

6. The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast agree to discharge 
any other functions consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Organization which may be as- 
signed to it by governments or provided for 
by any arrangement between the Organiza- 
tion and any other public international or- 
ganization. 

ARTICLE V (THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE) 


1. The Conference shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of not less than 
nine or more than fifteen members or alter- 
nate or associate members of the Conference 
or their advisers who are qualified by admin- 
istrative experience or other special qualifi- 
cations to contribute to the attainment of 
the purpose of the Organization. There shall 
be not more than one member from any 
Member nation. The tenure and other con- 
ditions ot cffice of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be subject to rules to 
be made by the Conference. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
1 of this Article, the Conference shall have 
regard in appointing the Executive Commit- 
tee to the desirability that its membership 
should reflect as varied as possible an expe- 
rience of different types of economy in rela- 
tion to food and agriculture. 

3. The Conference may delegate to the 
Executive Committee such powers as it may 
determine, with the exception of the powers 
set forth in paragraph 2 of Article II, Article 
IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, Article XIII, 
and Article XX of this Constitution, 

4. The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall exercise the powers delegated to 
them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives 
of their respective governments. 

5. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
its own Officers and, subject to any decisions 


of the Conference, shall regulate its own 
procedure. 
ARTICLE VI (OTHER COMMITTEES AND 


CONFERENCES) 

1. The Conference may establish technical 
and regional standing committees and may 
appoint committees to study and report on 
any matter pertaining to the purpose of the 
Organization. 

2. The Conference may convene general, 
technical, regional, or other special confer- 
ences and may provide for the representation 
at such conferences, in such manner as it 
may determine, of nationa] and international 
bodies concerned with nutrition, food, and 
agriculture. 

ARTICLE VII (THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL) 


1. There shall be a Director-General of the 
Organization who shall be appointed by the 
Conference by such procedure and on such 
terms as it may determine..« 
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2. Subject to the general supervision 
the Confrence and its Executive Committe, 
the Director General shall have full pow 
and authority to direct the work of the or. 
ganization. 

3. The Director-General or a representa. 
tive designated by him shall Participate 
without the right to vote, in all meetings , f 
the Conference and of its Executive Commit- 
tee and shall formulate for consideration py 
the Conference and the Executive Commit; 
proposals for appropriate action in regard { 
matters coming before them. : 


ARTICLE VIII (STAFF) 


1. The staff of the Organization shall be 
appointed by the Director-General in 
cordance with such procedure as may be de- 
termined by rules made by the Conference 

2. The staff of the Organization shall be 
responsible to the Director-General. Their 
responsibilities shall be exclusively interna. 
tional in character and they shall not seek 
or receive instructions in regard to the djs. 
charge thereof from any authority externa] 
to the Organization. The Member nations 
undertake fully to respect the internationa] 
character of the responsibilities of the stag 
and not to seek to influence any of their na- 
tionals in the discharge of such responsibil- 
ities. 

3. In appointing the staff the Director Gen. 
eral shall, subject to the paramount im- 
portance of securing the highest standard 
of efficiency and of technical competence, pay 
que regard to the importance of selecting 
personnel recruited on as wide a geographical! 
basis as is pessible. 

4. Each Member nation undertakes, inso- 
far as it may be possible under its consti- 
tutional procedure, to accord to the Dire: 
General and senior staff diplomatic priviles: 
and immunities and to accord to other mem- 
bers of the staff all facilities and immunities 
accorded to non-diplomatic personnel at- 
tached to diplomatic missions, or alterna- 
tively to accord to such other members of the 
staff the immunities and facilities which may 
hereafter be accorded to equivalent membe! 
of the staffs of other public internat 
organizations. 
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ARTICLE IX (SEAT) 


The seat of the Organization shall be ce- 
termined by the Conference. 


ARTICLE X (REGIONAL AND LIAISON OFFICES) 


1. There shall be such regional offices as the 
Director General, with the approval of the 
Conference may decide. 

2. The Director General may appoint 
cials for liaison with particular countri 
areas subject to the agreement of the govern- 
ment concerned, 


ARTICLE XI (REPORTS BY MEMBERS) 


1. Each Member nation shall commun) 
periodically to the Organization reports 
the progress made toward achieving the pur- 
pose of the Organization set forth in 
Preamble and on the action taken on 
basis of recommendations made and con\ 
tions submitted by the Conference. 

2. These reports shall be made at s' 
times and in such form and shall cont 
such particulars as the Conference may 
quest. 

3. The Director General shall submit thes: 
reports, together with analyses thereo!, \) 
the Conference and shall publish such 
ports and analyses as may be approved 
publication by the Conference together v 
any reports relating thereto adopted by t 
Conference. 

4. The Director General may request 4! 
Member nation to submit information r¢- 
lating to the purpose of the Organization 

5. Each Member nation ‘shall, on requ 
communicate to the Organization, on publi- 
cation, all laws and regulations and offi 
reports and statistics concerning nutriti 
food, and agriculture, 
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ARTICLE XII (COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


1. In order to provide for close coopera- 
between the Organization and other 
international organizations with re- 
ted responsibilities, the Conference may, 
piect to the provisions of Article XIII, enter 
into agreements with the competent author- 
ities of such organizations defining the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and methods of 
C yeration. 
9 The Director-General may, subject to 
ny decisions of the Conference, enter into 
reements with other public international 


t 
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( nizations for the maintenance of com- 
mon services, for common arrangements in 
regard to recruitment, training, conditions of 


rvice, and other related matters, 
changes of staff. 


and for 


ARTICLE XIII (RELATION TO ANY GENERAL WORLD 
ORGANIZATION ) 


1. The Organization shall, in accordance 
with the procedure provided for in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, constitute a part of any 
general international organization to which 
may be entrusted the coordination of the 
activities of international organizations with 

ecialized responsibilities. 

2, Arrangements for defining the relations 

between the Organization ar 1 any such gen- 
eral organization shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Conference. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of Article XX, such arrange- 
ments may, if approved by the Conference 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, 
involve modification of the provisions of this 
Co nstitution: Provided that no such arrange- 
ments shail modify the purposes and limi- 
t ns of the Organization as set forth. in 
1 Constitution, 


ARTICLE XIV (SUPERVISION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS) 


OTHER 


> Conference may approve arrangements 
] ing other public international organiza- 
tions dealing with questions relating to food 
and agriculture under the general authority 
of the Organization on such terms as may be 
reed with the competent authorities of 
the organization concerned. 

ARTICLE XV (LEGAL STATUS) 

1. The Organization shall have the capa- 

of a legal person to perform any legal 
appropriate to its purpose which is not 
beyond the powers granted to it by this Con- 

tution. 

2. Each Member nation undertakes, insofar 
may be possible under its constitutional 
edure, to accord to the Organization all 
the immunities and facilities which it ac- 
rds to diplomatic missions, including in- 
Violability of premises and archives, immu- 
ty from suit, and exemptions from taxation, 
3. The Conference shall make provision 
for the determination by an administrative 
tribunal of disputes relating to the condi- 
sand terms of appointment of members 
Ol the staff. 


~ 


ARTICLE XVI (FISH AND FOREST PRODUCTS) 

In this Constitution the term “agriculture” 
| its derivatives include fisheries, marine 
products, forestry, and primary forestry prod- 


ICLE XVII (INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTION) 
Any question or dispute concerning the in- 
tation of this Constitution or any in- 
ational convention adopted thereunder 
ll be referred for determination to an 
propriate international court or arbitral 
Junal in the manner prescribed by rules 
be adopted by the Conference. 
ARTICLE XVIII (EXPENSES) 
1. Subject to the provision of Article XXV, 
Director-General shall submit to the Con- 
ference an annual budget covering the an- 
ticipated expenses of the Organization. Upon 
proval of a budget the total amount ap- 
ved shall be allocated among the Member 
nS in proportions determined, from time 
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to time, by the Conference. Each Member 
nation undert subject to the require- 
ments of its constitutional procedure, to con- 
tribute to the Organization promptly its 
share of the expenses so determined. 

2. Each Member nation shall, upon its ac- 
ceptance of this Constitution, pay as its first 
contribution its proportion of the annual 
budget for the current financial year. 

3. The financial year of the Organization 
shall be July 1 to June 30 unless the Con- 
ference should otherwise determine 


akes, 


ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 


Any Member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from the Organization at any 
time after the expiration of four years from 
the date of its acceptance of this Constitu- 
tion. Such notice shall take effect one year 
after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General of the Organization subject 
to the Member nation’s having at that time 
paid its annual contribution for each year 
of its membership including the financial 
year following the date of such notice. 
ARTICLE XX (AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION) 

1. Amendments to this Constitution in- 
volving new obligations for Member nations 
shall require the approval of the Conference 
by a vote concurred in by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of all the members of the Conference 
and shall take effect on acceptance by two- 
thirds of the Member nations for each Mem- 
ber nation accepting the amendment and 
thereafter for each remaining Member nation 
on acceptance by it. 

2. Other amendments shall take effect on 
adoption by the Conference by a vote con- 
curred in by a two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the Conference. 





ARTICLE XXI (ENTRY INTO FORCE OF 
CONSTITUTION) 

1. This Constitution shall be open to ac- 
ceptance by the nations specified in Annex 
a 

2. The instruments of acceptance shall be 
transmitted by each government to the 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture, which shall notify their re- 
ceipt to the governments of the nations speci- 
fied in Annex I. Acceptance may be notified 
to the Interim Commission through a dip- 
lomatic representative, in which case the in- 
strument of acceptance must be transmitted 
to the Commission as soon as possible there- 
after. 

3. Upon the receipt by the Interim Com- 
mission of twenty notifications of acceptance 
the Interim Commission shall arrange for 
this Constitution to be signed in a single 
copy by the diplomatic representatives, duly 
authorized thereto, of the nations who shall 
have notified their acceptance, and upon be- 
ing so signed on behalf of not less than 
twenty of the nations specified in Annex I 
this Constitution shall come into force im- 
mediately. 

4. Acceptances the notification of which is 
received after the entry into force of this 
Constitution shall become effective upon re- 
ceipt by the Interim Commission or the Or- 
ganization. 


ARTICLE XXII (FIRST SESSION OF THE 
CONFERENCE) 

The United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture shall convene the first 
session of the Conference to meet at a suit- 
able date after the entry into force of this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE XXIII (LANGUAGES) 

Pending the adoption by the Conference of 
any rules regarding languages, the business 
of the Conference shall be transacted in Eng- 
lish. 

ARTICLE XXIV (TEMPORARY SEAT) 

The temporary seat of the Organization 
shall be at Washington unless the Conference 
should otherwise determine. 
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ARTICLE XXV (FIRST FINANCI 
The following exceptional arrangements 
shall apply in respect of the financial year 
in which this Constitution comes into force: 
(a) the budget shall be the provisional 
budget set forth in Annex II to this Consti- 
tution; and 
(b) the amounts to be contributed by the 
Member nations shall be in the proportions 
set forth in Annex II to this Constitution: 
Provided that each Member nation may de- 
duct therefrom the amount already con- 
tributed by it toward the expenses of the 
Interim Commission, 


AL YEAR) 


ARTICLE XXVI (DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERIM 
COMMISSION) 

On the opening of the first session of the 
Conference, the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture shall 
be deemed to be dissolved and its records 
and other property shall become the property 
of the Organization. 


Mrs. ROG™RS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Murray]. 

IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 39 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I support this legislation for 
two definite reasons: 

First. The first reason this legislation 
mer = our support is because it provides 
the machinery for friendly agricultural 

lati ons between countries. This leg- 

islation is a forward step in effectuating 
world peace. The rural people of the 

world are peace loving, and as a group 
should be coordinated in an effort to 
bring and maintain peace in the world 
for all time. The land and who owns 
it, who controls it, and who works it has 
been one of the problems in history in 
relation to war. The land problem has 
been a real problem within countries as 
well as between countries. As a group 
the rural people of all ccuntries are 
peace-loving people. The very nature of 
their farm life and the necessity of their 
cocperation with the many forces of na- 
ture to produce the necessities of life 
creates within them — rae umentals 
for seers relationshi The rural 
people on farms and in citie 3 under 2.500 
in population raise most of the children 
of the Nation. 

The F. A. O. will give the rural people 
of the world an opportunity to study the 
agricultural problems of the world and 
give their members an opportunity to 
present their recommendations to the 
governments of the world. Ve, our- 
selves, could make good use of this in- 
formation. We have not wg the agri- 
cultural information in the worl If 
you call the Congressional sees 
obtain the book on the Rothham mad Ex- 
periments, you will find that the English 
had a rather exten ge of soil 
fertility 50 to 100 years ago. It is to be 
regretted that the Werld Food Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs was shrouded in so 

1uch mystery. Open covenants openly 
arrived at applies to these agricultural 
discussions as much as to anything else 

If Representatives cf the Congre 
from the important committees had been 
allowed to attend this Corference a bet- 
ter understanding of its cbjectives would 
have resulted. 

Second. The second re2sen I feel this 
legislation deserves sun» is that this 
Organization could be t c caring house 


i ili 


y and 


ive knowled 
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for discussion of our many agricultural 
problems, in reference to our foreign 
agricultural commerce. 

Our problems in foreign agricultural 
commerce today are different than ever 
before. One cause of this difference is 
the legislation that has been passed by 
our own Congress, such as the 90-percent 
parity floor price. Another difference is 
due to the fact that we have, as a nation, 
erected what constitutes import embar- 
goes on foreign agricultural products as 
well as export embargoes on at least one 
agricultural product. We, as a nation, 
have adopted a program of paying export 
bounties in order to obtain a part of the 
world market for certain agricultural 
products. We have a domestic agricul- 
tural program based on a parity formula 
that is interwoven with our foreign agri- 
cultural progiam. We have strong farm 
organizations. We have strong leader- 
ship in our agricultural colleges. We 
nave State departments of agriculture 
with capable agricultural commissioners 
in each State. We have a strong well- 
enlightened rural press in America. We 
have a broad rural Extension Service 
carrying the facts to the farmer in every 
county of the Nation. We have hun- 
dreds of agricultural classes in our high 
schools with well-prepared teachers. We 
have the A. A. A. reaching into every 
county in the Nation. We have the best 
brains of the Nation working year after 
year on this domestic agricultural pro- 
gram. We have between 200,009 and 
300.000 full or part-time employees on 
the Federal pay roll carrying out this do- 
mestic agricultural program. We are 
appropriating about $1,000,000,000 a year 
to carry on this domestic agricultural 
program, These many agricultural agen- 
cies are cooperating for the welfare of 
American agriculture. Do you wish to 
jeopardize this domestic agricultural 
program? 

This world agricultural situation pre- 
sents many questions. In our country a 
large percentage of the farms are owned 
by the men that live on them and oper- 
aie them. This can appropriately be 
termed the “American way of farm life.” 
Whether it is the most efficient method 
of producing food or whether it is not, 
the plans has made a great contribu- 
tion to making America great. Can we 
talk about family-sized farms and owner- 
operated farms in our own country and 
invite more agricultural imports from 
countries where the agriculture of that 
country is based on a different concept 
of agriculture? 

Many social problems are involved in 
this picture as well as the economics in- 
volved. It is fair to assume that the 
rural people are entitled to a price for 
their product that gives them equal 
opportunities with the other groups of 
our society. It is fair to assume that 
they are entitled to a price for their 
products that will enable them to farm 
their farms and not mine them, as they 
have done in total the past 200 years. 

If we are justified and have reason to 
feel that this goal is meritorious and that 
our agricultural objective is desirable for 
our national welfare, there are many 
questions we should be asking ourselves 
today. Among them are: 
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First. How much further can we go in 
subsidizing exports wherein we capture 
our part of the world agricultural com- 
merce by so doing? 

Second. How much further should we 
go down the road of putting embargoes 
on exports or imports of agricultural 
products? 

Third. Can we contend that we are 
helping the American farmer when we 
import agricultural products from a 
country where the land is owned by 
large landowners where they pay their 
farm labor from 15 cents to 50 cents per 
day? Or are we helping just a few large 
landowners? 

Fourth. If these large landowners in 
foreign countries—that may control the 
country as well—pay the farm workers 
15 cents to 50 cents a day, where are 
these farm workers benefited if the large 
landowners are allowed to ship the farm 
products to the United States markets in 
competition to our farmers? Do the 
shipments help a few large landowners 
only? 

Fifth. Since the United States is a 
country with a high percentage of small 
landowners where the individual owns 
and operates his own farm, or at least 
that is the announced goal and objec- 
tive, just exactly how are we going to 
maintain this American way of farm life 
when their farm products must compete 
with farm products of countries paying 
15 cents to 50 cents per day for farm 
labor? 

Sixth. If the establishment of steel 
mills in Brazil with United States Fed- 
eral money as a loan and supposedly to 
be repaid, causes such a furor and criti- 
cism in the industrial world how do you 
justify the giving of the American mar- 
ket for farm products to countries with 
large landowners who pay 15 cents to 
50 cents per day? 

Seventh. If the policy is to be one of 
mutual benefit for the greatest number 
of people in all countries do you think 
more people could be benefited in a for- 
eign country by helping to provide them 
good industrial jobs in steel mills and 
other industrial establishments in their 
own country than could be benefited by 
shipping their agricultural products to 
us in exchange for industrial goods? 

Eighth. If it is a desirable national 
policy to further industrialize the United 
States and import still more competitive 
agricultural products why should we not 
be honest about it and tell the American 
farmer just what he can expect from 
such a program? Should we be a party 
to deceiving him and make him believe 
something is being done to help him when 
in fact we may be doing something to 
harm him? 

If as in 1939 under our present do- 
mestic and foreign agricultural program 
many farm products brought as little as 
45 percent to 60 percent of parity, and 
we imported $526,000,000 worth of com- 
petitive agricultural products, just ex- 
actly how many millions and billions of 
dollars’ worth of agricultural products 
will come to our market if the 90-percent 
parity floor is maintained during the war 
and 2 years after the war? Is the an- 
swer that we will have to put on addi- 
tional import quotas as prqposed by rep- 
resentatives of the office of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture before the Agriculture 
Committee last week when the presen; 
bill was being discussed? 

I do not claim to have the answers to 
all these questions. I would like to haye 
them answered by someone who has re. 
sponsibility to the people. I would {ike 
to have them ironed out by people repre- 
senting the rural people of the Unite 
States. I do not subscribe to a program 
where magic and mystery supplant faiy- 
ness and common sense, 

The world agricultural organization 
would be the logical place for these dis- 
cussions. If our agricultural exports 
are to be dependent on world marketing 
agreements that determine how much of 
the world market the American farmer 
can have, is there anything sinful in 
suggesting that the American farmer 
might be justified in having something 
to say about how much and how many 
foreign agricultural products can be im- 
ported into America? If we have a quota 
on exports should we have a quota on 
imports? 

We must remember what the pre-war 
farm-price situation really was from 
1930 to 1940. The approach is not how 
low the prices were in 1932 at a time of 
a world slump. Nor do I wish to be too 
critical of the prices prevailing in 1939 
after millions had been poured into the 
farm program. But if we had 18 cents 
per bushel oats, 48 cents per bushel 
wheat in some Siates, 34 cents per bushel 
corn, 8+ cents per pound cotton, 16 cents 
per pound wool in Oklahoma, $1.14 per 
hundredweight milk in many States, 29 
cents per pound butter fat, and 12 cents 
per pound cheese, as well as 10,000,000 
of unemployed immediately before the 
war, just exactly how are we going to 
prevent the 3-15 cents per hour labor 
return to these farmers after the war? 
Can we expect much purchasing powe1 
of people getting 3-15 cents per hour in 
our own country? Can we expect much 
purchasing power from people getting 
5 to 50 cents in a foreign country? 
These are the questions. What is your 
answer and your approach? How are 
we going to be helpful and fair to ou 
own rural people in relation to other 
groups of our society and not follow an 
unwise policy in our relation to the rural! 
people and the peoples of other lands? 

These are fair questions and dese:ve 
fair answers. House Joint Resolution 25 
should help answer these questions. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chatr- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yie'd. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the gentleman knows tha! 
this authority of this Organization secm:> 
to be absolutely unlimited. On page 4 0! 
the constitution, it says: 


It may perform any functions— 


That is, this Organization may pertorm 
any function— 
which may be assigned to it by governme!' 
or provided for by any arrangement betwe: 
the Organization and any other public 
ternational organization. 


That seems to give absolute and un- 
limited authority. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I migh‘ 
say as far as the authority is concernec, 
we know that just depends on who 
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soing to conduct it. As far as the money 
is concerned, it will not live very long if 
the Congress does not appropriate the 
necessary funds to keep it going. So any 
time this Organization is not performing 
in a manner to suit the United States, 
there is nothing permanent about the 
appropriation. There is no reason why 
the Congress cannot stop it any time it 
wants to after the preliminary period. 
_ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will remind the gentleman and the Con- 
sress that during the life of the Agri- 
cultt won Institute there were years when 
Congress did not appropriate any money 
fol the “United States and the activity 
would cease. Therefore, there is a very 
easy way to cut off any activity when 
the funds are not appropriated. .That 
can be done in this case if the appropria- 
tions find any danger to the welfare of 

1e United States. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
eentieman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose we do set this 
Organization up and the members of the 
board from the United Statcs make a 
lot of promises to other foreign coun- 
Then ae come back to the Con- 
gress and ask for the appropriation and 
the Congress does not make the appro- 
priation. What will the thought of those 
other nations be, “Why, America has 
promised to do certain things and it has 
fallen down.” Now, you have to be very 
careful that we do not have men repre- 
senting the American Government with 
these provisos and then the Congress fail 
to carry them out. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. My an- 
swer to the gentleman is, that he should 
not have any great worry as to what 
these peace-minded people, farm people, 
are going to do in connection with this 
organization. The rural people are the 
largest single group in the world. 

Mr. RICH. I am not half worried 
about what the farmers of this country 
soing ta do. I am worried about 
what the politicians are going to do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
F. A. O. will allow the farm-minded 
I le to keep the politicians in line. 

The CHAJRMAN. The time of the 

nileman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
ld the gentleman 1 additional minute. 
Ir. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. For the 
purpose of supplementing the answer 
Imade to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
nia [Mr. Ricu] relative to some prom- 

being made which the Congress 
might not keep; the gentlewoman from 
a inois [Miss Sumner] referred to article 
IV of the constitution. That says: 


tres. 


The Conference shall determine the policy 
rove the budget of the organization 
| exoreise the powers conferred upon 

tue constitution, 
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The Constitution expressly confers 
powers and it also expressly provides that 
those powers cannot be changed or en- 
larged except by a vote of two-thirds: 
and that the United States will not be 
bound except by act of Congress. So our 
representatives are bound by this Con- 
stitution and they cannot even change 
the Organization without an act of Con- 
gress authorizing it to be done. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

fr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I note the resolution 
provides for an appropriation of a sum 
not exceeding $625,000 during the first 
fiscal year of the Organization, and sums 
not exceeding $1,250,000 annually there- 
aiter. This is permanent legislation, is 
it not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is, but 
the Congress can always deny appropria- 
tions when it wishes to do so, I hope. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois {[Mrs. Dovetas]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, while the most momentous Con- 
ference of our times is being held in San 
Francisco, we in Congress have a chance 
to test our own sincerity and implement 
fine words about peace, with action. The 
first permanent agency of the projected 
United Nations Organization is now be- 
fore us. This agency deals with the 
most basic human needs. 

In the midst of war it is right that our 
main concern in world organization 
should center on ways of dealing with 
further aggression. Yet this policeman’s 
task is only part of the job. The other 
part, in the long run even more impor- 
tant, is correction of those conditions 
which breed wars. As nations develop 
peaceful ways of solving their problems, 
the policeman’s task grows less. 

Wherever there is hunger, recurrent 
plagues, and desperation, there is fertile 
soil for demagogs, dictators, and vio- 
lence. And yet half of the world has 
never had enough to eat. In the past 
this was perhaps inevitable, but today 
modern farm techniques and transpor- 
tation make it possible for man to con- 
quer famine and free himself of this 
most desperate fear. 

Aside from humanitarian reasons, the 
United States as the greatest creditor 
and exporter nation has a double stake 
in the project before the House. We 
want to increase stebility throughout 
the world, thus removing the worst dan- 
ger spots for the sake of our own security 
and in addition we want to raise the 
standard of living so that we can ex- 
pand our own markets. Our best trad- 
ing partners have always been nations 


with comparatively high standards of 
living. 


I thank 


» Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tior n will be a world-wide agency for pool- 
ing the best knowledge on the problems 
of nutrition, agriculture, and market- 
ing. It will furnish scientific and tech- 
nical help to governments requesting it 
and it will, in short, act as a fact-finding 
and fact-distributing agency. For a 
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highly developed nation like ours, F. A. 
O.’s chief direct service will be in sta- 
tistical help in showing us the world 
picture and its agricuitural needs. While 
it could invoke no authority over any 
nation’s policy, it will offer ccnstructive 
aid for all. Our investment in destruc- 
tion has necessarily been vast. Now let 
us invest a comparatively tiny sum in 
constructive processes which can help 
stabilize the world egainst future wars 

The world is watching the United 
States as the pivotal nation in creating 
a durable peace. The greatest reassur- 
ance whi ch we can give today is the 
unanimous acceptance of House Joint 
Resolution 145. This would show our 
readiness to joint with the United Na- 
tions’ first permanent project to come 
before the Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHIPERFIFLD!. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I favor the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 145, providing for membership of 
the United States in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, because I believe iis purposes and 
functions will not only be of benefit to 
the United States but will be an aid to 
obtaining world security and prosperity. 

This bill was passed unanimously by 
our Foreign Affairs Committee and is 
strongly backed by the Surgeon Gon- 
eral’s Office, Department of Agriculture, 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau, and 
many other national organizations. 

Its purposes and functions are simple. 
I believe in order to save time I could 
best state these functions by referring to 
the statement of Dean Acheson, pee sist- 
ant Secretary of State, on page 23 of the 
hearings, and quote from his statement, 
because I believe it is the most concise 
and clearest statement of any of the wit- 


nesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee: 
SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


ORGANIZATION 

Article I of the constitution then proceeds 
to define more precisely the functions Aaa cg 
are to be performed by the Organiz n in 
the furtherance of these broad pr vai ses, 
These include first the collection, anal : 
interpretati n, and dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to nutrition, focd, and agri- 
culture. The second major function of t} 


organization is the promotion, and in ap- 
propriate cases, recommendation ci n } 
and international action with respect 

types of research relating to food and agrri- 
culture; the improvement of education and 
1dministration, and the spread of pub! 
k: 1owledge in these fields; the conserv 

of natural resources and tne adoption of im- 
= — methods of agricultural producti 
improvement of processing, marketin 

ai stribution of agriculivral produc t 
adoption ol polic L€ neon : ne provision f ade- 
quate agricuitural credit, both national and 
international; and the adoption of inter- 
national pilietes with r t ricultu 
commodity arrangemen In ali the fiel 
in this second category of fu 

be observed that the Focd and Agricultt 
Organization is not itself the active agent I! 
carrying its knowles or re in t 3 
into effect; its function is ratl the | mo- 
tion of knowledge and of ¢ rable publis 


policy in these fieids, 1 ng individuai 
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countries free to determine to what extent 
and by what methods they give effect to the 
recommendations of the Organization. 

The third main function of the Organiza- 
tion is to assist in making technical assist- 
ance available to governments which desire 
it, in part by providing, in cooperation with 
governments concerned, such missions as 
may be needed to assist them in realizing the 
purposes of the Organization. 

The raw materials for the work of the Or- 
ganization will be in large part the reports 
and information periodically made available 
by the member governments and such spe- 
cial reports as may be requested on the prog- 
ress made toward achieving the purposes of 
the Organization as set forth in the pre- 
amble. These reports and statistics will serve 
@ dual function: They will enable the Organ- 
ization to serve as a research and statistical 
clearing house which member nations can 
use to help them achieve better levels of liv- 
ing for themselves, and in addition they will 
serve as a perpetual international reminder 
that facts and statistics and advice must 
find ultimate expression in human better- 
ment. This two-way flow of information be- 
tween members and the Organization will 
thus serve both to deepen and broaden the 
bases of knowledge and will cause each na- 
tion to examine its own experience and to 
determine how well it has applied the best 
knowledge and techniques available to it. 


At the recent Food Conference when 
they drew up the constitution for this 
Organization, they made up a budget 
amounting to $2,500,000 for the first 
financial year of the Organization. In 
this constitution each member nation 
was required to contribute a proportion- 
ate share of the Organization’s budget, 
our share being 25 percent was $625,00C, 
for the first financial year. During sub- 
sequent years it was believed by the con- 
ference that the annual budget of the 
Organization would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000. Consequently, after 
the first year, our share would be not to 
exceed $1,250,000. 

When this bill was originally brought 
before our committee it authorized an 
appropriation of $1,250,000 annually for 
our share in this Organization. I pointed 
out the fact in committee that our share 
for the first year would be only $625,000 
and suggested that we should make that 
fact clear to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this resolution. Subsequently 
the words “not to exceed $1,250,000 an- 
nually” were stricken out of the original 
bill and the following language substi- 
tuted: 

A sum not to exceed $625,000 during the 
first year of the organization and sums not 
to exceed $1,250,000 annually thereafter. 


There is one additional feature I wish 
to call to your attention concerning this 
measure. In section 4 it provides: 

Unless Congress by law authorizes such ac- 
tion, neither the President nor any person 
or agency shall on behalf of the United 
States accept any amendment under para- 
graph 1 of article XX of the constitution of 
the Organization involving any new obliga- 
tion for the United States. 


Therefore this resolution makes it clear 
that no amendment is to be accepted on 
behalf of the United States under this 
paragraph unless the Congress by law 
authorizes such action. So our obliga- 
tions under this bill are fixed and can- 
not be increased unless Congress so au- 
thorizes. 
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It may be well to call to your atten- 
tion that we had been a member for many 
years of the International Institute at 
Rome which had for its purpose a simi- 
lar objective. Naturally during the war 
days and Rome being occupied this or- 
ganization ceased to function. The Or- 
ganization attempted to be built here, 
however, goes beyond the scope of the 
Rome Institute since it dealt entirely 
with agriculture and did not deal with 
various aspects of food and nutrition. 

Under section 3 of this bill it will prob- 
ably be possible to salvage many assets of 
the old organization, known as the Insti- 
tute of Rome. 

It seems to me as we grow Closer to 
final victory it is most urgent that we 
build a strong foundation for a peace that 
will last and one of the best ways to 
prevent aggression is, so far as possible, 
to remove the causes of discontent and 
the conditions that invite aggression. 
Lack of food, malnutrition, and economic 
instability of nations have been contrib- 
uting factors to war. 

If this measure will only help to remove 
some of these causes and get some of the 
ravaged countries back on their feet at 
a most negligible cost to ourselves, I be- 
lieve it will be more than worthwhile. 
For if these countries are strengthened 
they in turn will be able to trade with 
us and we in turn will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

This, to my mind, will be the first of 
the permanent organizations for world 
cooperation and I therefore urgently 
and respectfully request your support. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLTton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
speaking in favor of this resolution I do 
so with a very real sense of our obliga- 
tion to the world to share our under- 
standing of the scientific principles of 
farming and of food production with 
other peoples, as well as with a keen de- 
sire to have us participate in the bene- 
fits of the conference this Organization 
will make possible. I do so with the 
further certainty that only as the stand- 
ard of life rises in the entire world will 
the hope for continued peace become a 
fact. Hungry people are dangerous peo- 
ple—dangerous to peace. It seems to 
me that the more we share in the dis- 
semination of the benefits to be derived 
from a more and more adequate world 
food supply, the more we help build the 
bodies of the people of the world, espe- 
cially as we serve to make it possible for 
them to raise their own food, the more 
likelihood there will be of building a 
sound economic structure throughout 
the world which in itself will be a strong 
guaranty of lasting peace. 

It is my earnest hope that this Con- 
gress will support this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time. of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, this resolution carries out the first 
one of the international agreements that 
our Government has entered into with 
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the other nations of the earth, and is the 
outgrowth of the conference held at Hot 
Springs in 1943. This conference of tie 
United Nations on food and agriculiure 
was the result of the vision and the jj. 
tiative of President Roosevelt. He be. 
lieved that there was a special appropri. 
ateness in the fact that the first collabo. 
rative action of the United Nations look. 
ing beyond the war period should be in a 
field that affected the welfare of so large 
a part of the world’s population. 

The hearing before our committee was 
most interesting. I wish the entire mem. 
bership of the House could have heard 
the witnesses who appeared, and, if so, 
the action of the House today would be 
unanimous, as was the action of our 
committee. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard appeared in person. Secretary 
of State Stettinius sent a written state- 
ment, Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson icstified. The Honorable Marv- 
in Jones, who was for many years chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and who is now War Food Aq- 
ministrator and who was, by the way, 
the president of the Conference held at 
Hot Springs, made an excellent state- 
ment which appears in the hearings, 
Some of those who has been asking what 
effect this Organization is going to have 
upon our,own agricultural interests 
should read the statement of Judge 
Marvin Jones, They should also read 
the statement contained in the hearings 
from the master of the National Grange, 
Albert S. Goss, and Mr. Edward A, 
O'Neill, of the American Farm Bureau, 
and other farm organizations, all of 
whom have given much thought and 
study to this problem and they realize 
that instead of hurting the farmers it is 
going to help them and help the na- 
tions of the world. 

Another witness we had who was most 
interesting was the Surgeon Generali of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Thomas Parran. His statement was 
most enlightening with reference to the 
need for some means of instructing the 
people with reference to food. The siart- 
ling statement was made, verified and 
confirmed by others, that two-thirds of 
the people of the earth for a number of 
years have been hungry. As long as you 
have hungry people, as the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Ohio |Mrs, BoLton 
said a few moments ago, there is a seed 
for war and when you can allay tial, 
when you can have the people in a posi- 
tion where they are not hungry, they ar 
not so likely to follow a Mussolini, Hi! 
or any other dictator who will stir up a 
war.. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chet 
man, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I y: 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Wehadt 
of the most prosperous nations start the 
present war, namely, Japan and Grr- 
many. Surely no one thinks that China 
or India started it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
it started down there in Italy when MY’. 
Mussolini, who ended his earthly carce? 
yesterday, started a drive down 11:\0 
Ethiopia. That was taken up by otier 
countries and carried on. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is there any 
intention to bring in a bill to have us 
join an organization by which the manu- 
facturing secrets of our industries shall 
be given to other countries? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. None 
that I know of. This Organization will 
not give any secrets to anybody. It is 
simply a clearing house for knowledge 
with reference to nutrition and food val- 
ues. The gentleman from Indiana in 
reading the statement he did with refer- 
ence to the functions of the Organization 
omitted some of the functions and only 
referred to one. It has several different 
functions, the first of which is that the 
Organization shall collect, analyze, inter- 
pret, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 
Function number two is that the Organi- 
vation shall promote and where appro- 
priate shall recommend national and in- 
ternational action with respect to scien- 
tific, technological, and other knowledge, 
resources and so forth 

It is just simply a clearing house. It 
does not have administrative applica- 
tion and it will not take any affirmative 
action. It simply exchanges ideas and 
furnishes information to the member na- 
tions. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iyield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Iam interested in what 
the gentleman and others have stated. 
Is not the Department of Agriculture al- 
ready set up, able to do the very same 
things this will do? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With ref- 
erence to our own country; yes. 

Mr. BONNER. If we are going into the 
international raising of food, then we 
could as well delegate the present De- 
partment of Agriculture to go out and 
disseminate knowledge throughout the 
world as to how to produce more food. 
There would not be any advantage to 
this Organization. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The ad- 
vantage of this Organization is that 44 
countries, it is hoped, will participate and 
will exchange their ideas with reference 
to various problems, transmit them to 
their people, and we will cooperate to 
the extent of our ability. The Organiza- 
tion, as such, will not raise or produce 
food. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
anyone who believes in international co- 
operation at all must be for the pending 
resolution because I know of no form of 
international cooperation which is any 
less expensive, which is any milder or 
which is any broader with respect to the 
number of people and countries affected 
than this Organization. 

The total financial contribution of this 
country for the first year will be about 
the same as the cost of one B-29 bomber. 
The extent of the authority given this 
organization is to carry on a research, 
Statistical, and service program. It has 
ho authority over any government but it 
is at the service of any member govern- 
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ment which wishes to make use of its 
facilities. 

One reason I think that an organiza- 
tion of this kind may do a great deal 
toward bringing about world cooperation 
and eventual world peace is there is no 
subject in the world in which more peo- 
ple have an interest than food. It 
touches everyone. It offers a common 
ground upon which all the people of the 
world can get together. We are shocked 
these days in reading about the cruelties 
and the starvation carried on in the 
German prison camps. But I hope we 
do not overlook the fact that every year 
in this world there are perhaps 100 times 
as many people dying from starvation 
and malnutrition as have died in German 
prison camps, and that is a situation of 
which no American can be very proud. 
We in this country have taken food for 
granted. It does not touch our con- 
sciousness at all except perhaps in times 
like these when we have rationing and 
that sort of thing to contend with, but 
that is not true the world over. I am 
not afraid of competition with our agri- 
culture in this country as long as there 
are millions and millions of people 
throughout the world who are under- 
nourished. Until the time that the 
world can feed its people in something 
like an adequate manner I am not going 
to worry about what this Organization 
may do to the American farmer in the 
way of setting up competition. I do not 
think that the American farmers and 
their leaders in this country are very 
much worried about it either, because 
practically all of the farm organizations 
and many of the representatives of ag- 
riculture in Government appeared be- 
fore the committee in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California |Mr. DoyLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, coming 
from the great agricultural State of 
California I desire to compliment and 
congratulate the committee on this very 
fine unanimous report. I think it should 
be significant to both sides of the center 
aisle that this is a unanimously approved 
resolution. I bespeak for it unanimous 
approval of this distinguished legislative 
body. This is another time when we can 
plant our feet again in the pathway to 
permanent peace. Let us not sidetrack 
and go off on a Side rail in this history- 
making time of our world by refusing 
steadfastly and strongly—if you please, 
unanimously—this day to prove to the 
world that we have more pride, patriot- 
ism, and determination for world peace 
than we have greed for dollars. 

Yes, gentlemen, I respectfully and em- 
phatically use the term “greed for dol- 
lars.” That same greed has, no doubt, 
been one of the major causes of world 
war—if, in fact, it is not the major cause 
therefor. It should be startingly signifi- 
cant and strengthening that the mem- 
bership of this distinguished Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has voted out this res- 
olution we are now debating unani- 
mously, which unanimous report came 
from the distinguished personnel of this 
committee at this time in the world’s his- 
tory. With the San Francisco United Na- 
tions Conference just beginning, it means 
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that no member of our Foreign Affairs 
Committee has been careless or hasty in 
his or her consideration of the import of 
this resolution. With such _ report 
emanating from this committee just at 
this time, after its most diligent, 
thorough-going study, hearings, and 
consideration, gentlemen, I feel this 
House has the right to expect a unani- 
mous favorable vote. I have not yet 
heard a single sound remark against the 
proposal. If there be such, then let the 
Member holding such sincere, honest rea- 
son speak up, that we shall promptly de- 
bate and dispose of it. I am sure that 
any trivial, inconsequential, or political 
maneuvering or consideration will not 
enter into this epochal debate. I say 
epochal, because, it is just that. The 
Passing of this resolution is definitely re- 
lated to the strength or weakness of the 
national ¢cood will and relationship con- 
ferences going on this very hour in the 
history-making meeting of the United 
Nations, in my native State of California, 
at San Francisco. We must strengthen 
their hands, their minds, their spirits, by 
our decision here. Nor is it any incon- 
siderable import which our decision will 
have. This is the first time that this 
great Congress has been asked to speak 
out in support and vote for or against one 
of the national footsteps on the path- 
ways to enduring peace. 

There appears no question that the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture at Hot Springs in May 1943 
was another of the practical visions of 
the great initiative of our beloved late 
President Rosevelt, for the safety and 
security of the peoples of the world. We 
must look at it in that light not least of 
all. He knew and we know that food 
affects the welfare—yes the very survi- 
val—of every living person in every 
home, in every hamlet everywhere. His- 
tory records there never has been food 
enough to sustain the health of all peo- 
ples. History also records that the first 
reason for malnutrition and hunger of 
people is poverty and lack of wherewithal 
to acquire food. There is no gainsaying 
the first responsibility for the health of 
its people rests with each nation to have 
that food and to take those steps. Too, 
there is no question either that the 
nations of the world now live so closely 
in our world neighborhood that this 
absolute necessity of food and health for 
the masses of people in the world can 
best be achieved by pulling together as 
world neighborhoods. 

The sustaining freedom of want of 
food for daily need is fundamental to a 
just and permanent solution of all other 
national and world problems and rela- 
tionships. A hungry world, or a world 
in which the majority of people are hun- 
gry, is a world in which the dictators and 
warmongers will again arise and thrive 
on human hungers and fears. We, 
today, have a chance for the first time 
in the world’s history to plant a firm foot 
in the pathway of world peace to help to 
make it literally true that the masses 
of people in the world have sufficient to 
eat each day. Without this sufficiency 
world wars will continue and there will 
be no world security against war. In 
fact, gentlemen, if we today vote against 
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this resolution on account of not know- 
ing exactly the number of dollars or 
cents which our Nation will have to con- 
tribute, or if we vote against it for any 
reason, in my judgment, we will be 
directly contributing to another world 
war in the lifetime of most of us on this 
floor this day. 

The preamble of the constitution of 
this world Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is set out on page 3 of the com- 
mittee’s report now in our hands. And 
in itself, it declares objectives, which 
should command the unanimous ap- 
proval of this bill under the circum- 
stances under which we are meeting. 
The nominal sum of dollars it will re- 
quire from our Nation to be effective, in 
the presence of the significant meeting 
at San Francisco, out of which will either 
come world working machinery for en- 
during peace or the lack of it are in- 
consequential. That preamble states 
that the nations accepting it are deter- 
mined to promote the common welfare 
of the world by furthering collective ac- 
tion on the part of those nations for 
the purpose which I shall read. 

They are as follows: 

First. Raising levels of nutrition and 
standards of living of the peoples under 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Second. Securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribu- 
tion of all food and agricultural products. 

Third. Bettering the condition of rural 
populations. 

If there cannot be international co- 
operation that the people of the world 
shall have daily food, I then cannot con- 
ceive of any field of international col- 
laboration in which there can be endur- 
ing international agreement and accord. 
As food determines the health, mind, and 
spirit of a single individual, so it deter- 
mines the same in the daily life of a 
nation; and as well it determines the 
daily attitude of all nations in this world 
neighborhood in which we now live. Our 
Nation cannot isolate itself ever again, 
either in food or anything else, and ex- 
pect as a result thereof security in tood 
or anything else, which the other peoples 
of the world have less of than they need. 
We must raise the level of living of the 
peoples of the world, in order to have 
security for our own level and standard 
of life. We must teach the peoples of the 
world to raise their own standards of 
living by cooperating with those people 
that they may better and more promptly 
know how to raise their own daily bread, 
This is fundamental, if we would have 
world security and world peace from 
wars. We must vote this resolution this 
day. It would be giorious for our Nation 
and the world if every Member on this 
floor would vote “aye.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, a very distinguished 
diplomat said to me when I was in Eu- 
rope in October that he feared the peace 
would be even worse than the war. Of 
course, he meant the readjustment pe- 
riod, the period when there would be 
thousands of hungry people with no food 
to give them immediately, and perhaps 
not for some time. Certainly this agri- 
cultural constitution can be very help- 
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ful in working out an equitable and 
proper distribution of food and the rais- 
ing of the necessary things with which 
to feed the people. Certainly we do not 
want the people of the world to starve 
in the end. That would not help the 
United States either. I saw hungry peo- 
ple in Italy and Belgium and France. I 
never shall forget last autumn. 

That is for the humanitarian side of 
it, Mr. Chairman, but I should like to 
speak also of the practical, the business 
side of it, as far as the United States 
is concerned. I understand that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made a statement 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 
May I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin if he has anything to 
say regarding that statement? It cer- 
tainly has to do with the world price of 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to the distinguished gentlewoman 

rom Massachusetts that the only point 
I wish to make in connection with his 
testimony is in answer to what we are 
going to du if we keep on putting on 
import quotas and also continue to pay 
export bounties. The Secretary himself 
referred it to his assistant, and his as- 
sistant said that the only thing we can 
do to protect the American market is 
to put additional embargoes on imports. 
That was one of the things I wanted to 
discuss if I had had more time today, 
because that is a pretty serious matter. 
That cannot be our only answer. If we 
are going to have a good, friendly agri- 
cultural relationship in this world, it ap- 
pears to me that we are going to do it 
through this Organization much better 
than by having someone that just hap- 
pens to want to put an embargo on 
something coming in here or on some- 
thing going out of this country, because, 
to me, as far as peaceful relationships in 
this world are concerned, it is one of the 
most dangerous procedures we can get 
into unless it is by agreement between 
countries. 

We may pay so much a bale or so much 
a bushel as an export bounty on certain 
agricultural products, and if it is agreed 
by this group that that is a part of the 
procedure, that may be a satisfactory 
arrangement. But if we are just going 
automatically to have an. export bounty, 
we can take any market in the world if 
we can just figure out schemes to pay a 
big enough bounty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That. the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (hercin- 
after referred to as the “Organization’”’) the 
constitution of which is set forth in appen- 
dix I of the First Report to the Governments 
of the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture, dated 
August 1, 1944. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder how there 
could be any justification for authorizing 
$1,250,000 to be spent for any such pur- 
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pose as this for adrninistrative expenses 
in a year. I know that for the first ¢ 
months it is set at $625,000, but that 
sounds like 10 times as much as it ought 
to be, and the other sounds as if it were 
10 times as much as it ought to be, at 
least. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. my 
Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With 
reference to the amount, may I say that 
41 countries are now members of the Or. 
ganization and 44 are expected to become 
members. The gentleman must realize 
that a great many countries will not be 
able to participate on account of the 
conditions, that is, they will not be able 
to contribute as much. 

So far 54.5 percent of the entire cost 
has been underwritten by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China. That is the begin- 
ning. It is thought when the Organiza. 
tion gets started and when war conditions 
no longer prevail and conditions are nor- 
mal, our part will be less. 

Mr. TABER. How can it be any such 
figure as given on these items? Frank- 
ly, I do not want to see any set-up of 
this kind carried through here and then 
somebody come to the Committee on 
Appropriations and tell us there are no 
justifications for any such figure and yet 
we are expected to provide any such 
amount. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. AsI re- 
call, the gentleman from New York, 
who is the ranking minority member on 
the Committee on Appropriations, does 
not make any appropriations unless they 
are justified by the agency coming be- 
fore the committee. This joint resolu- 
tion is merely an authorization. We ap- 
propriate no money whatever. Iam sure 
the gentleman from New York, with the 
vigilance that he usually exercises with 
reference to safeguarding the Treasury, 
will see that we do not get gypped. 

Mr. TABER. I will at least see that 
effort is made to keep it within bounds. 
But I think it is a terrible mistake and 
a reflection upon the Organization to 
authorize more than could possibly be 
justified by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It ought 
not to cost anything for these countries 
to get information they want from us. 
Their embassies can get the same books 
and pamphlets which are sent out to the 
Members of Congress and have them 
printed in their own countries. This 
idea of spending $1,000,000 for a pur- 
pose like this seems preposterous to me 

Mr. TABER. It is. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY or Wisconsin. Is it not 
a fact, may I ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, that at the pres- 
ent time under a different heading we 
are doing a little of the work that will 
be done by this Organization? For ex- 
ample, in the State Department, we have 
agricultural representatives in many 0! 








; these different countries and they are 
) paid at the present time. 
| _TABER. That is true. 
MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 
TABER. How much does it 
it to? 
MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 


now how many there are. I am 
miliar with that. 
HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
will the gentleman yield? 
TABER. I yield. 
HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
| t 1 from New York [Mr. Wapbs- 
| (| indicated a few minutes ago, in 
| ise to a question I propounded, that 
: t now was about $61,000 a year. 
is, that was our contribution. 
TABER. If that is our contribu- 
| would say that is plenty. 
ld to the gentleman from New 
Mr. WapswortH], who is on his 


the gentleman desire to make 
bservation? 
WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
Indiana has not explained my 
The institute at Rome was a 
mall organization established for 
tatistical purposes. Its total ac- 
involved the collection of statis- 
nd depositing them in a library. 
this Organization is intended to co- 
te actively with 40 or 50 govern- 
giving the governments a chance 
ke use of whatever good informa- 
comes through this clearinghouse. 
( last contribution to Rome was 
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100. This is a much larger under- 


e CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
leman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
irman, I move to strike out the last 
words. 

Chairman, I think if the gentle- 
will read the report, it states that 
more than $625,000 shall be spent the 

year by the United States, and 

more than a million dollars later 
necessary. Of course, that depends 
on the number of countries who jcin 
; agricultural organization. As more 
ntries join, the amount each country 
| have to give will be less. 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘lewoman yield? 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
a 

Mr. RICH. How do you arrive at the 

res? If there are 41 countries who 

w have joined this organization, how 

{ you arrive at the figures? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 

I state to the gentleman that 20 countries 
» joined already. 

Mr.RICH. If 20 countries have joined 
id we now are obligating the United 

tes for 25 percent of the cost; if the 

mber of nations is increased, what can 
expect our proportionate percentage 
[ the cost will be? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
(1 gO somewhat according to national 

ome, I believe. That is the method 

it has been evolved for our participa- 

nN in other international organizations. 

erything is done in a cooperative man- 
with other countries. It may not 
xXCI——251 


\f 
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be the correct way, but it has been the 
way that always has been followed. 
While the United States contribution is 
25 percent of total, in 1940, the total 
income of the 44 nations was between 
two hundred and two hundred and 
twenty-five billion dollars. That of the 
United States was about seventy-five 
billion. The income of the United States 
was a third of the total income of the 44 
nations, yet it contributes only 25 per- 
cent. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LutTHER A. JONNSON] said 
there was 50 percent of it being charged 
to our Government. How did you ar- 
rive at that figure? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, who made the statement, in order 
to reply. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. May I 
answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
by saying that our contribution is now on 
a 25-percent basis, but at no time can it 
exceed $1,250,000. That is the ceiling 
for all time, or so long as we are mem- 
bers of this Organization. For the first 
year, our contribution is only half of 
that, or $625,000. 

Mr. RICH. Can this not be changed 
at some future date? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Unless 
the Congress of the United States 
changes it, it cannot be changed. 

Mr. RICH. If you establish the prec- 
edent now that we take care of 25 per- 
cent of the expense or more and then 
eventually they make that change, will 
they not expect us to continue our same 
percentage of contribution? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
believe the gentleman heard what I said 
a moment ago. It is expected that after 
normal conditions are restored our per- 
centage will be reduced rather than in- 
creased, because a great many countries 
cannot coniribute at this time. The 
three major countries, the United King- 
dom, Russia, and the United States, 
are paying over half of the amount now. 
When normal conditions are restored, 
then our part will be reduced. However, 
at no time can it be more than $1,250,- 
000, unless the Congress gives its author- 
ity so to do. 

Mr. RICH. With reference to the 
work of cur Department of Agriculture 
in this co:;ntry, of course, I am in sym- 
pathy with trying to feed the nations of 
the world as far as we can, but I am also 
fearful of the promises or the implica- 
tions that may be in this resolution so 
that in the future they may expect from 
us something that we are not able to per- 
form. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman misconceives the purpose of the 
resolution. There is not going to be any 
food furnished under this resolution; 
nothing except information. There is no 
administrative agency. We do nothing 
except to help them help themselves by 
advising them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to remind the 
gentleman from Pennsyivania that we 
did not contribute anything to the Ag- 
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ricultural Institute at Rome for some 
years. So that answers the question. If 
we find it inadvisable, we will stop con- 
tributing. 

Mr. RICH. Were we parties to that 
agreement at Rome? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
were at different periods. 

Mr. RICH. Were we ever asked to 
make any payments? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
did not make any for a time. At one 
time we contributed, but we dropped our 
participation. Then a bill was passed 
which authorized our participation 
acain; but for a time we did not pay 
anything nor participate, although a 
member. 

Mr. RICH. But every time we were 
requested to make a payment our coun- 
try made that payment? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No, 
not always. For a period we did not. I 
voted against the agricultural institute 
bill. I felt that it would become a Fascist 
organ, and it did. I am rot afraid that 
this organization will promote any po- 
litical movement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 


We 


time of the 


gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 


I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to further discuss 
this question of the amount of the ex- 
penditure. I do not cbserve in the hear- 
ings any justification for the $1,250,000. 
Of course, it is for salaries, I suppose. 
I would like to ask the chairman if that 
is the purpose. It is for salaries and ex- 
penses of employees, is it not? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; I 
should say so. I do not seem to have the 
break-down. The clerk to the committee 
had to go to California to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference with Chairman BLoom 
and there were some inadvertent omis- 
sions from the printed hearings. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In any event, it 
is for salaries of emplovees and their ex- 
penses; is that correct? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I can- 
not answer the gentleman’s question ac- 
curately. I do not know all of the items 
but it will be for administrative expenses. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. One further 
question: Are those persons, who are em- 
ployed under this act, to be employees 
of the American Government? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No: not 
all of the employees of the organization 
will be employees of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is to say, 
a large share of this $1,250,000 is to be 
paid to foreigners who are employed in 
this organization? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not nec- 
esSarily all foreigners. Some of them will 
be American citizens. I imagine most 
of the information will come from our 
country because we are further advanced 
in agriculture than any other country in 
the world. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, 
you get the evidence to 
amount? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
amount was an estimate made 


where did 
justify this 


The 
up by 
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the conference 


mittee 


and the interim com- 
The total estimated annual ex- 
penses of the Organization will be $5,- 
000,000 and our part will be 25 percent, 
or $1,250,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But we do not 
have that before the House? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, Unfor- 
tunately, I do not have the complete 
break-down 

Mr. REES of Kansas, It seems to me 
the least we can do is to have a justifica- 
tion before the House showing just how 
we are going to spend $1,250,000. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We are 
not going to spend a cent until after the 
Appropriations Committee goes into the 
complete break-down and makes an ap- 
propriation. This bill is merely an au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
well knows that this is an authorization 
bill, Once we authorize it the appro- 
priation will be made. The first justi- 
fication in support of an appropriation 
is that it was authorized by the House. 
The distinguished Member from New 
York, as has been said, is one of the 
watchdogs of the Treasury and he will 
as far as he can see that we spend no 
more money than we have to; but I just 
fear that this is such an important mat- 
ter that we ought to have the break- 
down before us. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
sorry I do not have the break-down. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is unfortu- 
nate that we do not. One thing is sure 
and that is that none of the $1,250,000 
will be spent for food for the starving 
people of the werld, It will go for ex- 
penses. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I wish to draw 
the aitention of the gentleman from 
Kansas to article XIX of the constitu- 
tion which we are here adopting by this 
resolution. It reads: 


Mr. Chairman, 


ARTICLE XIX (WITHDRAWAL) 

Any member nation may give notice of 
withdrawal from the Organization at any time 
after the expiration of 4 years from the date 
of its acceptance of this constitution. Such 
notice shall take effect 1 year after the date 
of its communication to the director-general 
of the Organiztaion subject to the member 
nation’s having at that time paid its annual 
contribution for each year of its membership 
including the financial year following the 
date of such notice. 


We are therefore in fact committing 
ourselves for 5 years, five times the 
amount we are authorizing to be appro- 
priated in this bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
as authorization is concerned we are 
authorizing the appropriation of some- 
where between six and seven million dol- 
ars. 
be, but the fact is that the House is 
sitting here considering spending $1,- 
250,009 a year that is to be charged to the 
Federal Treasury. The distinguished 
chairman in charge of the bill says he 
has no break-down but believes it will 
go for salaries and expenses of persons 
employed by this Organization. 

Part of it is to provide employment for 
people in foreign countries, and yet we 


I think as far 
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do not have a break-down showing how 
it is going except that part of it will go 
to employment of foreign people, and 
some of it to Americans. 

I believe the House is entitled to com- 
plete information on how it is to be used. 
We should not have to wait until an ap- 
propriation bill comes along. I know a 
million and a quarter dollars is small 
compared with a gcod many other ex- 
senditures made by this Congress. It is 
a preity cood-sized sum not to be itemized 
at all, all going for salaries and expenses 
of administration. Who will be em- 
ployed, what they will do, and where em- 
ployed, we do not know. About all we 
know is some of it will be paid to Ameri- 
cans and some to people of foreign coun- 
tries. Even with the meager information 
before us, I believe you will accomplish 
more during the next year or two or 
three by cutting your administration ex- 
penses and use a good share of the $1,- 
250,000 for food. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that if a Mem- 
ber questions any items of legislation 
proposed by this committee, he is placed 
in the light of not wanting to cooperate 
with the nations of the world in bringing 
about a better understanding and work- 
ing for the common good. Certainly we 
want to work with other nations for a 
better understanding and especially for 
a more adequate supply of food for the 
people of the world, many of whom are 
almost on the brink of starvation. 

Many months ago I submitted to this 
House a proposal that we furnish food to 
the starving women and children of oc- 
cupied countries. I got no action. I was 
told that foreign countries among our 
allies did not want us to do it. I have 
said on the floor many times that fur- 
nishing food to starving people will do 
more good than anything else to prevent 
war and bring about a more favorable 
understanding. Of course, we are in fa- 
vor of doing our part to prevent hunger, 
poverty, and disease among the unfor- 
tunate people of the world. In fact, we 
are now about to face a tremendous job 
of immediately providing food for mil- 
lions of starving people that have been 
overrun by the Axis Powers. But, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill says in substance that 
we, as one of the 44 members of the 
United Food Conference, will pay $1,250,- 
000 a year for carrying out the intentions 
of the conference. Not one dollar of this 
money goes for food for anybody. It is 
expense money. I thought the commit- 
tee ought to explain how they expect the 
money to be spent. The committee re- 
port says that as one of the 44 nations 
we are to pay 25 percent of the expense, 
Great Britain about 16 percent, Russia 
9 percent, and the remainder divided 
among the rest of the 44 nations. 

It has been said by Members who have 
preceded me that the money will be used 
to secure information and statistics of 
various kinds with respect to the subject 
of food throughout the world. If the 
money is to be spent for salaries and ex- 
penses of experts and statisticians, we 
ought to know it. If it is going to pay the 
salaries of people in foreign countries to 
make studies suggested by_the propo- 
nents of this legislation, we ought to 
have that information, 
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In any event, a million and a quarter 
dollars to spend every year for th: 
5 years for expert information and stat. 
isticians is a pretty good-sized amount jf 
that is what it is for. I think we , 
get enough information about the | 
for food in foreign countries wij 
spending so much of it on expert 
statisticians. It will do a whole lot mo 
good if we are a little practical and nd 
it for food. People cannot exist very 
long on statistics. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Myr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the ; 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not that we 
proposing here to spend $1,250,000 to em- 
ploy anybody in particular. The sig. 
nificant thing we are doing is providing 
for an appropriate measure of American 
support for an organization which w 
hope will be an integral part cf the ma- 
chinery of peace in the world. In the 
few moments I have I would like to eap- 
peal to the House that we raise our sigh 
about this proposition. 

This is the first of these measures pro- 
posing international cooperation that has 
come before us. Some terribly difiicul 
questions have to be thrashed out in San 
Francisco. I do not know whether they 
all will be thrashed cut. But here is an 
opportunity for the nations to meet to- 
gether in a wholly constructive proposi- 
tion in connection with which there can- 
not, it seems to me, be any appreciable 
decree of international friction. The ain 
and objective of trying to raise 
nutritional standards of the people of the 
world is not only a great humanitarian 
objective, but one directly in line with 
American self-interest, for the extent to 
which we do that will measure the de- 
gree to which the standards of living of 
people in other parts of the world will 
be raised and will lessen thereby the [: 
we may otherwise need to have of t! 
importation of foreign products pro- 
duced by people existing at substandards 
of living. To the extent to which thi 
nations meet together in cooperative en- 
deavor to solve the problems of humanity, 
to that extent they are laying the basic 
groundwork for peace, the only ground- 
work upon which a superstructure and 
organization of peace can possibly be 
built. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Is not the intent of this 
along the same lines that U. N. R. R. A. 
is operating, to feed and clothe people? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it is quite different. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
lief in this at all. 

Mr. BONNER. No; but the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge of the production 
of food. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. 
all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


Next 
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There is no re- 


That is 


That is right. 


Mr. BONNER. As a result of which 
will come about the feeding and clothing 
of the world. + 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
lief. 

Mr. BONNER. This is relief throuch 
@ spreading of knowledge. 


This is not re- 











WADSWORTH. This organiza- 
extends no relief. 
BONNER. Since the gentleman 
risen, he is probably right. 
VOORHIS of California. I will 
i to the gentleman if he would like 


_ BONNER. I wish to ask the gen- 
in further if this is not the same 
that the Department of Agricul- 
; doing domestically in the United 


. WADSWORTH. It is. 
BONNER. Then we could by law 
the Department of Agriculture 
to do the same thing all over the 


(r. WADSWORTH. Not without the 
nt of the otner nations, and this 
that consent. 

ir. BONNER. Then we should in- 

ict the Department of Agriculture to 
them and have this under that 


WADSWORTH. Then we would 
to have an international agree- 
and this is what this resolution 
SCS. 

VOORHIS of California. I am 
1 obliged to the gentleman from New 


BONNER. 

in, too. 
VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
irman, questions have been asked 
t the financing of this international 
uture institute, and it was pointed 
that the American contribution to 
ld institution was much less than 
) the present one. If I understand the 
iation correctly, the old institute was 
ced mainly by money coming from 
Italian Government, is that correct? 

Ilr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

lr. VOORHIS of California. I take 
t it is to the interest of the United 
es to see that such a thing shall not 
en in the case of this new organiza- 
and that an enlightened view of our 
ition with regard to it would be one 
re we would seek to do such fair 
re as might come to us in view of our 
ition in the world and the economy of 


And I thank the gen- 


This organization will have no power 
iuthority over any Nation in the 
rid. It will only seek to build up a 
perative effort of the nations in an 
empted improvement of the well- 
: of peoples from the point of view 
od and agriculture. It is certainly 
ep toward world peace. And it is 
minimum duty to take evéry such 
we can in these solemn and critical 


he CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
leman from California has expired. 
HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
rman, I move to strike out the last 
words. 
Mr. Chairman, I am in thorough agree- 
nt with the objectives seaght by the 
ling legislation, but I must frankly 
mit I do not understand just what we 
id be obligated to do if we join in this 
ram. Therefore, I am seeking in- 
mation more than anything else at 
Ss time. If we have been contributing 
ut $61,000 to a similar organization 
he past I simply cannot understand 
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why all of a sudden we are called upon 
to increase our contribution to $1,250,000 
a@ year. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an answer? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I will be 
glad to have the gentleman try to en- 
lighten me a little more on it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will be 
glad to undertake to enlighten the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I suppose 
the gentleman is assuming I cannot be 
enlightened. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman asked a question and I shall 
attempt to answer it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
gentleman will do so. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iam not 
casting any reflection at all on the gen- 
tleman. I think the fundamental error 
of the gentleman is that he is comparing 
this organization with the Rome In- 
stitute, which is entirely different. That 
was cited as an instance of an organiza- 
tion similar only in the respect that the 
Rome Institute was the collector of sta- 
tistics. It has collected during the time 
it was in existence from 1907 to the pres- 
ent time a very valuable library with 
reference to statistics. This goes be- 
yond that scope. It is much more com- 
prehensive and covers a wider field of ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. What is 
this organization supposed to do other 
than collect statistics? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I read it 
to the gentleman a moment ago. The 
gentleman read a part of it but did not 
read all of it. Let me read it to him 
again because I want to be sure I give 
the gentleman correct information. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I have 
read through this report in which vari- 
ous things are outlined, but still I do not 
know what it means. For instance, we 
are going to furnish such technical as- 
sistants as any government may request. 
What does that mean? Are we going to 
send agricultural experts to teach other 
countries how to raise cotton, tobacco, 
corn, and wheat and so forth? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This or- 
ganization will do severa: things. 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
the question. 

to do? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; not 
altogether. The Organization will not 
only furnish that, but each of these coun- 
tries will have their own representatives 
present. When any information is 
sought the matter will be referred to 
those governments that have technicians 
to give the answer to any question that 
may be asked. In that respect this or- 
ganization will be a clearinghouse for in- 
formation and the impartation of that 
information to the various members of 
the Organization. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. This does 
not only cover agricultural products but 


I hope the 


Answer 
Is that what we are going 


it covers marine products, fisherie , end 
forestry. 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It cov- 


ers fish because that is a food and there- 
fore fisheries are included in ite 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. How about 
forestry? 

It appears, therefore, that we will send 
experts throughout the world to study 
and make recommendations concerning 
the fisheries and marine products and 
forestry industries. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 


Mr. KEE. There is no obligation upon 
us to send anybody over there. Tis is 
an intern<tional organization. It may 


be that they will send somebody over here 
to teach us something. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. We are 
oblizated to join with about 41 other na- 
tions and contribute $1,250 000 a year or 
25 percent of the total cost. We are to 
have 1 vote in this organization, which 
will elect the offices, including the Com- 
missioner General. This officer will be 
headman with authority to employ all 
the perse inel and spend the money we 
contribute. It does not seem fair for us 
to pay 25 percent of the cost and have 
so little to say. 

I am heartily in favor of trying to do 
something to help other peonle who are 
in need raise foodstuffs, but I think if 
is about time that somebodv started 
thinking about the United States of 
America and what our generosity is cost- 
ing. We hear much talk about inter- 
national cooperation, and I am not op- 
posed to any fair and reasonable acree- 
ment to this end, but I want to know 
exactly what kind of an agreement we 
are going into, what oblications we must 
assume and what it will cost. We are 
asked to pay 25 percent of the cost of 
setting up this organization and maybe 
somebody in Rome will be elected to 
spend the money and hire the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there obicction 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I took this 
time to see if I could find out more about 
the bill. We have a pamphlet before us 
consisting of 44 pages which is, in fact, 
the constitution of this proposed organi- 
zation. If we vote for this resolution we 
approve the constitution. There has 
been but 1 hour’s debate on the measure, 
and I submit that it is unfair to ask us 
to approve this undertaking without 
more opportunity to inform ourselves as 
to just what it will mean to the United 
States. 

Mr. CHURCH. 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The gentleman from Texas 
brings this bill before us. There has been 
constant refusal here to give a break- 
down of this $6,000,000 obligation. Does 
the gentleman believe it is a military 
secret in any way? Does he not think 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to 


we are entitled to a break-down here? 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Of course, 
we are particularly entitled to a justifi- 
cation of the money that we are asked 
to put into the enterprise. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The trick 


is that you do not know that this mil- 
lion and a half will be all you will be 
asked to give, because this international 
organization they are setting up is linked 


up by provisions to another one, just as 


are, for instance, the International Bank 
and the International Fund, in which 
we will put money, of which $5,000,000 

’ the initiation fee. It is so co- 


c ed that it is provided that they 
have to ccoperate with other organiza- 
tions just like this, and for all we know 
thcy will come in and drag out millions 
of dollars from these other organiza- 
tions for this purpose. 
ir. HARNESS of Indiana. I assume 
the gentlewoman is referring to para- 
raphe5 under article III, where it says 
ihat the Conference may invite any pub- 
lic international organization which has 
responsibilities relating to those of the 
Organization to appoint a representative 
who sheil participate in these meetings 
on the conditions prescribed by the Con- 
jerence, and that no such representative 
shall have the right to vote. 

I do not Know; perhaps they could 
bring in U. N. R. R. A. and other inter- 
net.cnal organizations that may here- 
after be created. 

May I direct this question to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
|{Mr. WADSWORTH]? I wonder if this or- 
ganization would have the right to make 
a recommendation to the United States 
that our farmers here must be regulated 
and guided by these recommendations 
or findings. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You can make 
recommendations to governments based 
upon scientific research. This organiza- 
tion obviously, if it collects scientific in- 
formation which it regards as valuable, 
may make recommendations to several 
governments over the face of the earth 
asking them to give serious considera- 
tion to this advance in science. It can- 
not impose its will upon anybody. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Russia is 
one of the great food-producing na- 
tions of the world, or at least she will 
be when she gets back to normal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume so. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Suppose 
Russia begins raising a lot of crops we 
are raising here and in greater quantities 
than we have produced. She could rec- 
ommend and insist that we cut out some 
of our crops because of competition and 
worid surj 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
to do it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No, we do 
not have to, vut as a member of this or- 
ganization to which we would be con- 
tributing one-fourth of the cost to make 
the studies, we might have some obliga- 
tion to follow recommendations of the 
Organization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do not say 
we have to do it. They cannot say that 
to us. 


7 ‘ 
ILS, 


We do not need 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In other 
words, they make the recommendation 
and then we will pass on it here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman is 
building upa straw man, This organiza- 
tion cannot tell us to do anything we do 
not want to do. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am 
mighty glad to know that. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 


the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That would 
never have to come back to the Con- 
gress. Allit would have to do would be to 
go to the Department of Agriculture, and 
under their crop-limitation control they 
could cut down our production. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
what I am trying to find out. The gen- 
tleman from New York says that is not 
the case. 

hivs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem to the gentleman that with 
all these countries gathering together to 
discuss information with regard to agri- 
culture it is important to us to have a 
delegate there to sit in and represent the 
interests of the United States? I think 
it is very important to have that. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Ithink we 
ought to have such representation. If 
that is all there is to this proposal, I 
certainly would be in favor of it. But this 
resolution means much more than that 
and we are asked to pass on this matter 
here in an hour’s time, and I am just not 
satisfied. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH!, that this is one of the small 
things that will come before the House, 
Nevertheless, there should be some justi- 
fication for it. As I see it, it is just one 
of the many iniernational organizations 
that are going to be set up. There should 
be some justification for them. We 
should know the purposes of this organi- 
zation. 

As I see it, we are setting up an organi- 
zation here not to supply food but to dis- 
cuss food and international food ques- 
tions. Apparently, while we are inter- 
ested so much in the world’s food supply, 
our own food supplies are daily growing 
shorter. 

We believe that our Department of 
Agriculture knows best our food require- 
ments and the things we need here. I 
am just factual enough to believe that 
that applies to all the other countries. 
Their customs, their foods, and their 
needs are different from ours. I believe 
they can find means within their own 
countries to solve their own problems if 
they want to. 

Then, too, if, as the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts said a moment ago, this 
is just to have a delegate sitting in, it 
seems to me the amount asked for is en- 
tirely too great—$1,250,000 is too much. 
It should be cut to $109,000. SoTI shall 
vote to cut the amount and finally for 
the bill, 


Mr. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise jy 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, certainly I am not one 
who is not interested in trying to help 
any people who are needy. I never was 
that way in all my life and I do not want 
to be classed as that now. But I do fee] 
as a representative of 309,000 or 400,009 
people that they want me to look after 
their interests as well as the interests of 
foreign nations. I am, however, for our 
people first, and if that be treason, then 
shoot, brother, shoot. 

When we set up an organization here 
of 44 nations, and we get 1 vote, and 
we have to support the organization to 
the extent of 25 percent of the cost, I 
just wonder how far thiscan goon. The 
day of Santa Claus should be over, I 
realize that if this involved only 
$5,000,000 it would not be worth my time 
to stand here and talk about it and 
object to the amount involved, but it is 
the principle of the thing that is im- 
portant, a principle that we will have to 
consider in connection with many other 
bills that will be before the Congress be- 
fore very long, and that is the amount 
the American Government is supposed 
to pay in proportion to the total amount 
of all the other nations of the world. 

You can say it is mighty fine to have a 
Christian spirit and that you are going 
to help everybody. But when you obli- 
gate your people beyond your ability 
to pay then you do two things that are 
wrong: 

First. You tax your people 
their ability to pay. 

Second. You make obligations to for- 
eign countries that you cannot carry 
out; this they will condemn you for, not 
being as good as your word. 

I am fearful of the things that this 
country of ours and a lot of people in 
this country are doing now in their prom- 
ises to foreign nations of what they ex- 
pect the United States to do and what 
they are going to obligate the United 
States to do in the future. Then later on 
they are not going to be able to fulfill 
those obligations, and they will come 
back on you—these foreign countries— 
and they will say, “America did not do 
what she promised to do, and they are 
nothing but a bunch of prevaricators 
over there; they do not carry out their 
word.” You watch out and see if you 
are not getting yourself in that posi- 
tion. I am not going to obligate my 
people to something we cannot fulfill. I 
am not going to make promises to foreign 
countries which we are not going to be 
be able to fulfill if I can keep from do- 
ing so. Iam here to represent my people 
and keep them happy as well as all 
people of America. 

When I read the report of this commi| 
tee, I see in one statement here— 

There has never been enough food for the 
health of all people. This is justified neit! 
by ignorance nor by the harshness of natu 
Production of food must be greatly e- 
panded— 


bevond 


‘ 


And so forth and so on. 

Well, take our own Department of Ag- 
riculture today. We are not operating 
that way by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. We are paying out a billion dollars 
almost in subsidies to the farmers of this 
You did pay them 


country right now. 











‘ars ago for not producing. We 
ing money out of an empty Treas- 
600,000,000 and more a year, and 
nat it to the farmers of the country 
when the people of this country have so 
much money they do not know what to 
do . it. And you are trying to keep 
‘es down instead of letting the 
cet a price for his commodities 
» will be paid the cost of produc- 
eluding the cost of labor, which 
it to do and ought to do quickly 
e going to be Sensible and if we 
ure ne to do the right thing for the 
; of this country. No; you are not 
doing that, but you reach down into the 
Treasury and take a billion dol- 
t of it and pay it out in subsidies. 
That means a wreck later for our farm- 
ers and the Treasury. And if you do not 
out that our farmers are going to be 
high and dry in a year or two, 
I am greatly mistaken. They are 
o be in terrible circumstances, and 
t the fault of such Congresses as 
had doing the things that the 
Congress has been doing for the last 6 
or 8 years to the farmers of this country. 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
f leman yield? 
RICH. I yield for a question. 
SHAFER. Is it not true that there 
are 44 pages to this constitution, and we 
expected to vote on it now after l 
of discussion? 


Mr. RICH. Yes; I think so. I think 
t! ntleman is right. However, it is 
! i. question of how many pages but, 

a question of what is in those 
rm, 


That is the thing I am fearful of: 
id for the United States of Amer- 
ica and our people? 

Mr. SHAFER. Does not the gentleman 
think we ought to have more than 1 hour 
to discuss 44 pages of this constitution? 

RICH. I think we ought to take 

' to discuss it. The gentleman from 
ican [Mr. SHAFER] is right. 

>» CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
leman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


. CLEVENGER. Mr. 


n to 


ne 


Chairman, I 
strike out the last eight words. 
Chairman, as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, I am 
what at a loss to know just how 

I h I can say about this particular bill. 
1 think it was discussed in executive ses- 
1; Tam not sure of it. I wish I were. 
morning session 2 years ago when 
Committee on Foreign Affairs met 

i the Committee on Agriculture of the 

] ‘e to study these things, or to hear 
nony on it, not to study it, we 

.ed for some 1 hour and 20 minutes 

in Assistant Secretary of State talk- 

t that time about the needs of the 

ld for food. It was wrapped in ob- 

at that time and there was some- 
mysterious about it. We could find 
nothing about it. I suggested to the 
tary that he might make commit- 

ts at this clandestine meeting which 
‘had at Hot Springs which we could 

fill. Nobody seemed to worry about 

‘cept myself. 

I realize that $1,250,000 does not 

unt to anything to this spending 

ngress, and 50 times that much does 

amount to anything, either in my 


mmutvee or outside it, but I want to say 
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to all of you—and I cannot discuss it 
very fully because I may be breaking the 
confidence of an executive session—but I 
will say to you that this thing was con- 
ceived in mystery; it was discussed in 
darkness, and the result of it has come 
out of obscurity. I cannot find out any- 
thing more about it than the first time 
I heard about it. Like the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss SuMNER], I am afraid 
to look this gift horse in the mouth. I 
cannot get the conviction out of my mind 
that it is not tied up with this whole 
scheme of international do-gooding. I 
shall vote against the resolution, and I 
hope that.a great many more will have 
the courage to do the same. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. 

Mr. ae The inference was that 
there was something that should not be 
setae up on the floor of the House, 
because the matter was discussed in an 
executive session. I think aie gayi 
ought to be big enough to say what w 
happening in an executive session so 
that this Congress may know what is 
going on. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The gentleman 
was not in Congress, I think, when they 
had that meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Erartey] and the gentleman from Ohio, 
Dr. SMITH, went down there and tried 
to jimmy their way into the meetings 
where the press were barred and where 
Members of Congress were barred. 
When a thing comes to me wrapped up 
in = sort of anonymity I shall not vote 
for it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess I am some- 
what puzzled at the attitude that some 
of my colleagues in the House take on 
this bill. At one time or another back 
through the years I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study some of these interna- 
tional agreements and treaties that have 
been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. Ithink I can say without 
being contradicted that this is the sim- 
plest and most innocent one I have ever 
encountered. It is easiest to under- 
stand. It involves far less of obligation 
than any I have ever encountered and 
potentially it is the most valuable of any 
I have ever studied. There is no mys- 
tery about it whatsoever. I do not recol- 
lect any executive session at which the 
Foreign Affairs Committee discussed this 
matter. It was discussed in open ses- 
sions after extended hearings. All the 
motives and all the objectives involved 
in this proposal were brought to light and 
discussed and explained in the simplest 
of language. Every member of the com- 
mittee, Democrat and Republican, made 
up his mind that this thing would be a 
good thing for the United States. We 

ay have been unanimously wrong, but 
we were not moved by any secret or 
ovscure motives. 

Now abott the simplicity of this thing, 
if I may enlarge upon that. When there 
came out of that Conference at Hot 
this proposal which was sub- 
mitted to all the nations which sent dele- 


will the 


yield. 


may 
m 
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gates, of course a rough estimate had to 
be made as to what might be the cost 
of the maintenance annually if it were 
approved by a sufficient number of na- 
tions. The estimate was $5,000,000 a 
year after the thing got started. Notas 
much as that the first year, because 
obviously the staff of the organization 
could not be recruited overnight and it 
could not get to work within the first 
fiscal year. 

It was generally agreed by our people 

and other people that the nations would 
centribute to the Organization up to the 
extent of about $3,000, 090 a year in pro- 
portion to their wealth and their impor- 
tance agricultu aes and it was agrecd 
or suggested at that time that the pro- 
portion of the total expense, whatever 
it might be—end it was estimated not to 
ert $5, 000, 000, that the ae States 
ent annually 
That is much sons ‘han cope are contribut- 
ing to U.N. R. R. A., incidentally, less in 
proportion. If it is to cost less then 
$5,000,000 a year our contribution will 
not have to be as high as $1,250,000 a year. 
In no event can it go above $1,250,000 a 
year; and if after 5 years of trying this 
thing we do not like it we can get out. 

Never have I seen a proposal so simple, 
involving such light obligations sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States in the form of an international 
I merely have this sugges- 
tion to make: That if an agreement of 
this kind cannot be endorsed and ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United 
States, then none can. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 


agreement. 


amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked the 
distinguished gentleman from New Yo: * 


to yi ‘eld was because I wanted to get the 
record straight. Our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio |Mr. CLEVENGER] 
did not say that any secret meeting took 
place in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
He was, however, stating a fact when he 
said that 2 years ago it was cloaked in a 
hush-hush atmosphere before the Agri- 
cultural Committee. At that time they 
surely did make a serious mistake by 
making believe that they had somet 
under the shell that the people did not 
know about. That was unfortunate and 
their acts were responsible for getting 
this whole lesislation off to a bad start. 
That mistake has nothine to do with the 
merits of the legislation. The mere fact 
that they came in here with a lot of 
super-duper ideas and they did not use 
any common sense in pre enting the 
picture originally is no reason why we 
should not support the bill here today. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


ing 


Mr, MURRAY of Wisc mp I yield. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Did I misstate the 
fact when I said that I expr essed con- 


cern to the Secretary of “State at the 
ime of those meetings? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman gave the facts. and he was the 
one Member at that tin ho wanted to 
be given a reason why if this thing was 
so goed and if it had so much Merit it 
had to be so secret. 
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They might have prevented misunder- 
standing, had the chairman and rank- 
ing minority members of the Foreign 
Affairs, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the Committee on Agriculture 
peen invited to the conference. We 
would not have had all the unfavorable 
publicity that conference received. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 


read some figures I have procured from 
the State Department regarding our con- 
tribution to the Organization for Food 
and Agriculture. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
I make this statement first? 

Mr. CHURCH. Will not the gentle- 
woman yield for a correction? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentlewoman 
mean 25 percent of our national income? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
It is 25 percent of the total amount con- 
tributed to the Organization. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then will the gentle- 
woman supply the break-down showing 
What use will be made of the $1,259,000 
a year? Is that a military secret? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No, 
it is not a military secret, but may I 
make a statement first? I will add the 
provisional total break-down later in my 
statement. I refer you, also, to page 41 
of the constitution, a copy of which will 
be incorporated in this debate. The 
United States’ contribution will be 25 per- 
cent of the total amount contributed to 
the constitution this year. The total in- 
come of the 44 nations in 1940 was be- 
twoen two hundred and two hundred and 
twenty-five biilions of dollars. In 1940 
the income of the United States was 
about $75,609,000,000. The United 
States had more than one-third of the 
total inccme of the group, and vet it is 
contributing but 25 percent of the total 
amount to be contributed to this con- 
stitution. 

In the commiitee the State Depart- 
ment gave me the break-down, and I 
thought it would be in the report. Asa 
matter of fact, I did not know that this 
bill Was coming up today. I was unable 
to be here on Friday. 

Ail of the contributions from all coun- 
trics will ke used for salaries, for com- 
munications, for traveling expenses, for 
library, for correspondence, for publica- 
tions, and the expenses necessary to hold 
the conferences. The following is the 
provisional estimate, or break-down, in 
the annual budget for the United Na- 
tions Organization for Food and Agri- 
culture for the first year. The exact 
budget for the constitution must be voted 
upon by the Commission. 

Dec. 17, 1943. 
Ordinary annual budget for the United Nae 
tions Organization for Food and Agricule 
ture for the first ycar 
Chapter I. Council Conferences, 

and Committees: A. Council (2 

sessions); B. Conferences (2); 

C. Ciher committees (scientific, 

economic, nutrition, etc. (10). 


May 


$650, 000 
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Chapter II. Inquiries, Missions, 
Correspondents, etc.: A. Re- 
gicnal Inquiries, Investigations, 
and Special Missions; B. Cor- 
respondents, temporary; col- 
TAUGTRCOTE, CVC. .cccncncnnnee 

Chapter III. Salaries: Director 
General, 1 Deputy Director 
General; A. Principal officers 
(7); B. Heads of Divisions and 
Services (about 19); C. First Di- 
vision Staff (175); D. Interme- 
Giate Staff (75); E. Other 
Brat (OU eines xadancuccus 

Chaptcr IV. Other Staff 
penses: A. Allowances; B. Cfi- 
cial travel; C. Travel expenses 
of staff between their homes 
and official stations; D. Staff re- 
tirement insurance; E. Staff 
bealth imsurance.....<....css0 

Chapter V. Maintenance: A. Of- 
fice expenses: 1. Stationery and 
duplicating supplies; 2. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cable; 
38. Postage; 4. Printing and 
publishing; 5. Library (cur- 
rent); 6. Unpaid liabilities 
fund—B. Building: 1. Rent, 
fuel, utilities; 2. Transport 
(delivery of documents, etc.); 
3. Office furniture and equip- 
ment (upkeep); 4. Typewriters, 
calculating machines, etc. (up- 
keep); 5. Unpaid Liabilities 
PUR sin cerinnendtnuncstenskaaae 

Chanter VI. Miscellaneous and 
unforeseen, including supervi- 
sion of revenue and expendi- 
ture: auditors’ fees, subsist- 
ence, traveling allowanccs, etc. 

Chapter VII. Working. capital 
SONG Vnitencdsntnadnnedieaane 


$525, 000 


2,017, 500 


509, 000 


667, 500 


€0, COO 
270, COO 


4, $25, 000 


There is one safeguard in this consti- 
tution that is a considerable improve- 
ment over any safeguard in the agricul- 
tural institute, which, by the way, I vot- 
ed against in the past because I felt it 
would be an Italian- or Fascist-con- 
trolled institution, which is just what it 
was. This organization will not be con- 
trolled by any one government. The 
seat will be selected by vote of the mem- 
bers of the commissions and I do not be- 
lieve that any one country will dominate 
its proceedings. Conferences should be 
held in all countries, not just in one 
country. There shall not be more than 
one each from the different countries 
on the commission and they shall ap- 
point an executive of not less than 9 or 
more than 15 members to guide the con- 
ference. The director general will be 
elected by the members of the commis- 
sion but he will have no vote. I think 
there is a great safeguard in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Ve are spending billions of dollars to 
destroy property and kill people because 
we are engaged in a conflict that de- 
mands that sort of thing. Only last 
week we voted an additional appropria- 
tion of $24,000,000,000 for the Navy De- 
partment without a roll-call vote, and 
almost without argument. For a decade 
before the war, we supplied Japan with 
57 percent of her war materials to kill 
our Chinese brothers with. We provided 
some of our other adversaries tools and 
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equipment with which they and the Jap. 
anese have used to kill our boys. 

Today we bellyache about appronriat- 
ing a mere $625,000 for a Food and Ac. 
riculture Organization of the United Ng. 
tions to stimulate the production of the 
right kinds of food, and in needed quan- 
tities, and also to provide the world with 
scientific knowledge about food anq 
nourishment. In this initial effcrt of 44 
nations in fighting ignorance and indif. 
ference, the United States Congress 
should give its approval without a mur. 
mur of opposition. We have spent con- 
siderable money and we have shed much 
blood to improve the conditions of man- 
kind, and to carry out the Christian 
precepts which are outlined in the Ser. 
mon on the Mount, and to which most 
Americans subscribe. Most of us are 
familiar with a hymn that we enjoy 
singing in our churches, it is: 

From Greenlar.d’s icy mountains, from India’s 
coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down 
their golden sand; 

From many an ancient river, from many a 
palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver their land from error’s 
chain. 


What though the spicy breezes blow soft o'er 
Ceylon’s Isle; 

Though every prespect pleases, and only man 
is vile. 

In vain, with lavish kindness, the gifts of 
God are strown; 

The heathen, in his blindness, bows down to 
wood and stone. 

Can we, whose souls are lighted by wisdom 
from on high, 

Can we to men benighted the lamp of life 
deny? 

Salvation! Oh salvation! the joyful sound 
proclaim, 

Till earth’s remotest nation has learned Mes- 
siah’s name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, and you, ye 
waters roll, : 

Till, like a sea of glory, it spreads from pole 
to pole. 

Till o’er our ransomed nature the Lamb, for 
sinners slain, 

Redeemer, King, Creator, in bliss returns to 
reign. 


Here is an evidence of practical Chris- 
tianity. We will have freedom from war 
if we provide freedom from want. If 
we fail to pass a piece of legislation lik 
this, for a truly constructive job, we 
might just as well scrap all the hymn 
books in the churches of America. 

The Methodist Church is now conduct- 
ing a crusade for Christ. There are many 
Methodists on the floor of this House 
who know what I am talking about. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars—mil- 
lions, in fact, are being contributed to 
help the people—-not only Americans, but 
citizens of the world—of every race and 
color and creed. 

Today my own wife is working in Cleve- 
land on a clothing drive. They are 
gathering clothing from every home in 
that community to send to the ill-clad 
everywhere throughout the world. 
Something has been said about the do- 
gooders. Your wife and my wife are do- 
gooders back home. They subscribe to 
Let 


a Christian and American doctrine. 
us in turn apply it here. 
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This is no time for narrow provincial- 
i If you will read the testimony on 
this issue given by Mr. O’Neal, president 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, before 
the Foreign Relations Committee; if you 
wil! also read the testimony of Raymond 
Grom Swing, one of the most conserva- 
tive radio commentators in America— 
you will become more convinced than 
ever that we should spend the $625,000 
for the first year and the $1,250,000 for 
el i¢ years for the 5-year period. 

I know that Americans are disposed 
to view with suspicion and alarm any- 
thing that is initiated overseas, but here 
14 countries providing the first inter- 

ial agreement. to have emerged 
1 this war, pledging themselves to a 
ram which will raise their food and 

tion standards—a program the like 
hich has never before been known in 
history of mankind. They are setting 
fund of $5,000,000 a year for 5 years, 
t mpaign against ignorance and indif- 
They agree to report each year 
e other nations, precisely what has 
been done to make good on this pledge. 
Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
leman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my colleague, 
the industrious gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. We have been buying 
\ with our blood and our dollars, and 
if we can now buy peace only with our 
d rs, it will be a good bargain, will it 


AULCL 
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BENDER. My good friend from 

( s absolutely right. Here is the be- 
of a program to beat some of 

; into plowshares. This is just 
inning. I am sure it will provide 

our friends in San Francisco with the 
kind of inspiration that is needed there. 

Washington, like every other capital, 

lose to the international forest that 
times loses sight of the wood in 
.1ze of trees. Foreign policy is so 
( ely poised these days that sensi- 
t oversensitive Government depart- 
magnify whispers into full-blown 
Equally, every happy omen be- 
ource of the greatest joy, no 

r how uncorroborated it may be. 
In this atmosphere, it is vitally im- 
for the men and women upon 
houlders final responsibility must 
to retain their balance, their good 
ment, their recognition of the major 
es. We must never lose sight of 
l. Minor disagreements, affronts 
our national prestige, incidents, 
lomatic protocol, all these elements 
etimes obscure our vision. Disputes 
boundary lines, exchanges of popu- 
hs, representation at San Francisco, 
ing methods—each of these is a mat- 
of great moment. None of them can 
permitted to alter the basic determi- 
tion of our people to establish a better 
rid, in which our constant protesta- 
ns that we cherish peace are trans- 

d into reality. 

Russia and Great Britain, China and 
nee, are alternatively praised and de- 
inced for their international conduct 

1 Our press. Let us not forget that we, 

0, are equally lauded and condemned 

in the daily journals of our allies. These 
are the processes of intelligent thinking, 





Magnified, our differences of opinion 
may appear to be crucial. Yet when we 
remember that we have overcome far 
more serious disagreements of viewpoint 
in the interest of our common cause, 
we can look forward with renewed 
courage and optimism in the building of 
a lasting world peace. Men of good will 
can accomplish this result. Men of good 
will in every land demand nothing less. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am like the gentle- 
man from New York |[Mr. WapswortTH] 
in that I am amazed at the attitude of 
some of the members of the committee 
with regard to this proposal and particu- 
larly at the ideas that have been ex- 
pressed here that this is such a very 
complicated proposition. We have it all 
right here before us. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SuHarer! a little 
while ago made the statement, which I 
am sure he made inadvertently, that 
there were 44 pages to the constitution 
of this Organization. I am sure that if 
he had looked at the copy which is avail- 
able here to every one he would have seen 
there were only 9 pages to the constitu- 
tion, in large print at that, and that the 
powers and functions of this Organiza- 
tion as set out in this constitution com- 
prise less than 1 page. They are all right 
here in large print so that everyone who 
runs may read, and there is nothing in 
those functions to which I can see any 
objection. 

If we cannot get together on a little, 
simple proposition like this, then the 
Conference out in San Francisco might 
just as well fold up and we might as well 
give up the idea of any international 
agreements because this is the simplest 
and the mildest and, to my way of think- 
ing, the broadest agreement that could 
possibly be made. It is broad because it 
is an agreement affecting the farmers of 
the world, and two-thirds of the people 
on this earth are farmers. If it did not 
do anything else except offer an oppor- 
tunity for the farmers of the world 
through their representatives to get to- 
gether and exchange ideas, and talk over 
their problems, it would be money well 
spent. But the proposition is broader 
then that: we are all interested in fcod. 
It is a subject upon which the whole 
world can get together. An organization 
such as this is worth the insignificant 
sum that it is going to cost, if it did not 
do anything except afford an opportunity 
to get together. I believe it will do more 
than that, a great deal more. I do not 
want to ask you to take my own word for 
it. At the hearings on the bill President 
Edward A. O'Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, appeared in support 
of the same. Something has been said 
here about the farmers of this country 
being adversely affected by an agreement 
of this kind. Mr. O’Neal was there. He 
did not agree with that sentiment. 

Others representing agriculture were 
there. They were unanimous in their 
support of this proposal. 

This is what Mr. O'Neal said: 

On behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, I wish to testify in favor of the 
participation of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 
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He goes on and enumerates seven rea- 
sons why he thinks this will be helpful 
to the farmers. The first one is this: 

This organization is another step in inter- 
national cooperation. It is imperative that 
this Nation take the leadership in develop- 
ing means of cooperation among all nations 
of the world. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. The second reason given 
by Mr. O’Neal is as follows: 

Much will be gained by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization sponsoring the ex- 
change of research material and technical 
skills. Scientific facts developed in one part 
of the world are often useful to scientists 
elsewhere, yet the hurdles of space, custom, 
and language often prevent a free exchange 
of information. 


To my mind, that is one of the most 
important functions of this organiza- 
tion. 

The third reason is: 

This international food organization should 
provide a means of calling together repre- 
sentatives of organized farmers throughout 
the world. 


I have already mentioned that. 
The fourth is: 


One of the most significant contributions 
such an international food and agriculture 
organization can make is the development 


of better statistical data and economic re- 


search on a world-wide basis. 


I know, because I have tried to get 
the information, that we do not have 
available statistics in a great many fields 
today. For instance, on a subject as 
important as wheat, a crop that is grown 
in practically every country in the world, 
we cannot get statistics today showing 
the world-wide production of wheat, be- 
cause we have no statistics from China 
or Russia, and have never had. That is 
merely one illustration of our lack of 
satistical information. 

This is Mr. O’Neal’s fifth point: 








The Organization can be helpful in de- 
veloping intern onal policies Wi respect 
to agricultural c aity 

In my opinion, that will be a most im- 
portant subject in the future. We are 
talking about possible surpluses after 

If we want to protect Ameri- 


the war. 
can agriculture, I do not know of ¢ 
thing that can be done which is more 
constructive than international 
modity agreements with reference to 
surpluses. I mean agreements not only 
among the surplus-producing nations 
but with the importing nations as well 
in an effort to seek wider markets. That 
is an opportunity of which this organiza- 
tion will enable us to take advantage. 
Mr. O’Meal’s sixth point is: 


The Organization could do much to pro- 
mote better agricultural credit throughout 
the world. 

‘he seventh point is: 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 

can improve > well-being mankind. Ii 





enoe 
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Ams — has anything to teach the nations 


in which living aie are low, certainly 


we will all aeree that the most helpful thing 
We can teach them is the technology of pro- 
cuction W nich has been largely responsible 
fcr lifting cur sta irds iar above those gen- 
erally prevailing throughout the world. 


dey tw o-t hirds of the people of this 

ire undernourished. Undernour- 
een this world’s greatest 
problem since time began. Setting up 
this Organization is a constructive step 
toward a —- of this problem. We 
can Go no less a make this start. 

Mr. GAL! AGE ER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when legislation of this 
character is cane before the House, 
there are some people who always have 
to raise ac alamity howl. They do not 
seem to have any faith in the leadership 
or destiny of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The point has been brought out 
that under this agreement the United 
States would only have one vote. ButlI 
want to call the attention of the mem- 
bership that that one vote of the United 
States is the only one which can bind 
this Government to anything. The 
same was true of the late League of Na- 
tions. It was true in our articles of con- 
federatior joined the United 
Colonies and it was due to that fact that 
we now heave in the Constitution of the 
United States our Bill of Rights. I am 
not afraid for the United States because 
we have only one vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


hment has | 


glasant 
aa in 
WaliCal 


The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 
ac 


rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Enc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
prcpriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $1,250,000 annually, as may be 
required for expenditure under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, for the payment by 
the United States of its proportionate share 


in the expenses of the organization. 
Vith the following committee amend. 
ment: 

On page 2, beginning in line 3, after the 
word “appropriated”, strike out “such sums, 
not to exceed $1,200,000 annually”, and in- 

rt the words “a sum not exceeding $625,000 
during the first fiscal year of the organiza- 


tion and sums not exceeding $1,250,000 


Qnnwelle theronftar ” 
ay Ny thereafter 


Mr. <OBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, I offe 
comniitte e a 


Mr. 
‘an amendment to the 
me ndment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rossion of Ken- 
TUcKY to th ttee amendment: On page 
2, line 4, after the word “exceeding”, strike 
out “$625,090” and insert “$200,000.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I have another amendment to 
the committee amendment and ask 
unanimous consent that both amend- 
ments to the committee amendment be 
considered together, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the reques 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Ring read as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, after the word 


ing’, st rike out “$1,250,000” 
“$400,000.” 


Is there objection 
t of the gentleman from 


“exceed- 
and insert 


CONGRES 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the San Francisco Con- 
ference resolution and the Dumbarton 
Oaks resolution are part and parcel of 
the same international scheme to prevent 
war and to preserve peace, and they are 
related and not unrelated. I hope that 
today in the House in the consideration 
of this resolution we will not turn back 
to the god of isolationism but that we 
will reatize that the world has grown so 
smali by reason of science 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Cheirman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not now; 
I will yield later. 

Mr. Chairman, we must realize that 
the wor rid now is so small that the United 
stand alone; we cannot live 
alone, but we are dependent upon the 
other nations of the world, and unless 
there is international cooperation to pre- 
serve peace there will be another war. 
The next time we will not be able to keep 
the war from our own shores as we have 
inthe past. The development of science, 
the rcbot plane and bomb, is such now 
that our enemies can fire them all the 
way across the Atlantic. The next war 
will actually reach our own shores, de- 
stroy cur own homes and firesides and 
the lives of our people. We must stand 
united in time of peace to preserve peace 
as we have in time of war to win the war. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I must 
first yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I had 
hoped the gentleman would say some- 
thing abcut the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

The gentleman does not get my posi- 
tion exactly correct. I am for this or- 
ganization, but we have had no infor- 
mation as to how many people are to be 
employed, what salaries they are to re- 
ceive, what expenses they may incur. 
So I have offered my amendment to cut 
the amount the first year to $200,000 and 
in subsequent years to $400,000. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In reply 
to the gentleman and getting down to 
the question of figures, as I explained 
in the remarks I made a little while ago, 
the exact amount of the appropriations 
will be determined by the Committee on 
Appropriations. This bill simply author- 
izes the maximum amount, setting it at 
$1,259,600. 

On page 10 of the hearings will be 
found a break -down with reference to the 
amount that shall be assessed against all 
of the governments. We do not appro- 
priate anything in this bill. We may not 
appropriate anything. The Appropria- 
tions Committee may not appropriate. 
The Congress will have to appropriate 
this money. As was stated by someone 
with reference to the Institute at Rome, 
some years we did not appropriate any- 
thing and finally we quit appropriating 
altogether. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee will require a break-down. 

Someone asked what this money is 
going to be spent for. I have secured 
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this information and I can furnish it 
now. All of the money will be spent 
for administrative expenses. Someone 
asked, will it include salaries only? of 
course, salaries will be one of the large 
items, but there will also be traveling ex- 
penses, there will be expenses for the 
conferences that are held, there wil] be 
expenses for the communications, All of 
those items are administrative expenses, 
That has been considered by these 44 naq- 
tions and the amount necessary has been 
worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rice in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two or three 
things I want to say to the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee with ref- 
erence to certain matters that have been 
said here this afternoon, and the sooner 
they take this to heart the better off they 
will be. When a committee comes in 
here and its members are asked what 
they are going to do with the money and 
they make no answer, a cloud is being 
thrown around the legislation. That is 
what this committee has done The 
members have been asked what they are 
going to do with the money and refer- 
ence has been made to a break-down on 
pages 9 and }0 of the hearings, but there 
is no break-down there. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gent!eman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COCLEY. This legislation only 
authorizes. Will it not be incumbent 
upon a committee subsequently to fix the 
amount of the expenditures to be au- 
thorized? 

Mr. TABER. That is true. On the 
other hand, it should not be Cone in an 
outlandish way. 

Frankly, I cannot see, and I do not be- 
lieve anyone else can see, how the type 
of activity covered by this resolution 
could consume any such amount of 
money as is set up here. When we make 
an authorization for 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 
times what ought to be spent, we are 
bringing discredit upon ourselves and 
upon the committee which proposes the 
legislation. Instead of being advocates 
of international cooperation, when the 
Foreign Affairs Committee takes that at- 
titude, it is opposed to international co- 
operation. That is the honest truth. 
Unless the members of that committee 
come in here and are frank with us in 
answering questions, they are making & 
great mistake and are not contributing 
to international cooperation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the genile- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Follow- 
ing the other war we had many proposals 
before the Congress to go into these or- 
ganizations. Those proposals kept pil- 
ing up until finally the Congress absolute- 
ly had to quit. If you keep piling these 
things up now, one of these days the 
Congress will have to quit. 

Mr. TARER. I have seen many things 
brought in here heretofore by which the 
international affairs of this country and 
our cooperation with foreign countries 











been hurt by overdoing certain 


vant to see us begin to do things 
on top of the table. Open it right 
rhat is what the trouble with this 
» js, and that is why I am in sup- 
of the amendment offered by the 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Ros- 


COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 

1an will yield further, does he not 

that the authorization should be 

y adequate to cover the legitimate 
-9 

TABER. Yes, but no one can un- 

d how they could be more than 

10 a year tor legitimate expenses. 

itleman from Kentucky is pro- 

r as high as $400,000 when it has 

gested that it should not run 

han $125,000. There has been no 

( ation from the committee that 

justify anybody getting any higher. 

that is the trouble with the picture, 

less we have frankness and hon- 

in approaching our dealings in for- 

ffairs, we are not promoting inter- 

1 cooperation, and that is just ex- 

he position that the Committee on 

F n Afiairs is in as they stand here 


COOLEY. The gentleman cer- 
realizes that we have difficulty in 
pating accurately the amount of 

y actually needed. But the gentle- 

; on the Committee on Appropria- 
and certainly his committee will re- 

a proper showing to be made at the 
er time. 

TABER. I hope so, but I do not 
to see authorizations passed in an 
indish fashion 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
C man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 

1 Texas. 
LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
leman will recall that in talking 
t the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
figures, and the Committee on Appro- 


priations, when we had the lend-lease 
| up, the gentleman was anxious, when 
I was speaking, that I give him a break- 


n of what it was going to cost, and 
centleman will remember very well 
what I said to him, that his committee 
lt with figures and our committee 
lt with policies. Future events indi- 
ted that I was right; that we could 
not have figured the amount that lend- 
lease would cost. 
With reference to this matter I would 
e to ask the gentleman, who is a level- 
ded man, and a man for whose judg- 
ment I have the highest regard, and who 
saved the country a lot of money, 
question: Who does he think could 
come nearest estimating the amount of 
ney necessary? Nobody knows in ad- 
e What it is going to cost. Who does 
think would come nearer estimating 
amount that will be needed; these 
n who have been studying this prob- 
1 and spending weeks and months at 
or the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
rises and offers an amendment without 
knowing anything whatever about what 
going to cost? 
Mr. TABER. When we have this situ- 
‘on that we are asking a great com- 
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mittee which has held hearings on this 
subject to justify an item, and they come 
in here with no justification whatever, 
we are justified in assuming that some 
of the things that some of us have felt 
with reference to it are correct and that 
these estimates are outlandish. I would 
like to see the thing justified if you are 
going to ask for that amount of money. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk again 
report the amendment for which the 
gentleman from New York has just been 
speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the request 
South Dakota? 

here was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
that the amendment be again reported 
for which the gentleman from New York 
has just spoken because in his lecture 
to the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs he suggested that we give reasons 
why the figure of $625,000 was correct 
rather than the figure proposed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. May I say 
first of all that I am glad the gentleman 
from New York undertook to lecture the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

I think all committees of the House 
occasionally need suggestions and criti- 
cism and counsel from Congressmen who 
are not members of those committees. I, 
for example, have some criticisms to 
make of the manner in which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations conducts some 
of its busiress. I welcome the precedent 
for having Members outside of the com- 
mittee ask questions and offer criticism 
and give counsel to different committees. 
I think that is salutary procedure. 
Someday I shall emulate it by discussing 
the procedures and policies of the Appro- 
priations Committee, of which the gen- 
tleman from New York is the able rank- 
ing member. 

To answer his question specifically, 
however, I have only to point to the fact 
that on page 9, if the gentleman will turn 
to the hearings, under article VI, it is 
provided in the agreement that the pro- 
visional budget for the first financial 
year shall be the sum of $2,500,000, the 
unspent balance of which shall consti- 
tute the nucleus of the capital fund. 

On the next page it points out that the 
share the United States should pay is 
25 percent, and 25 percent of that figure 
is $625,000. That gives us the figure 
which is asked for the first year. 

You could ask for no more complete 
justification for that amount of appro- 
priation, provided you are in favor of this 
cooperative plan. If you are opposed to 
the plan, one way in which to criticize 
it, of course, would be to attack it by de- 
creasing the amount of money we con- 
tribute and, therefore, throwing the en- 
tire agreement out of balance. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. MayTIask the gentleman 
whether or not, in calculating the amount 
each country should contribute, Russia, 


Is there objection 
of the genileman from 
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Canada, and the Argentine were taken 
into consideration? I notice that Russia 
has not signed the agreement up to date, 
and neither has Canada. I do not believe 
the United Kingdom hes signed it. I do 
not think Argentina is even a member of 
the organization yet. My point is, Were 
those nations taken into consideration in 
calculating the amount: and, if so, how 
does the gentleman know they are going 
tocomein? Those are some of the things 
I want to know about. 

Mr. MUNDT. All the nations who are 
participating are listed cn page 10, with 
the specific percentage contribution that 
each makes. Obviously, any country 
whose name is not found opposite a per- 
centage is not making a contribution. If 
and when it does join the organization, 
when a new budget is arrived at, it will 
be assigned a percentage which it has to 
underwrite. At the present time those 
not participating in the conference are 
not contributing to its counsel; they are 
not participating in its benefits, and they 
are not underwriting any portion of the 
expense. The entire 100-percent contri- 
bution is listed on paze 10 with the per- 
centage of expense eech particirating 
nation has agreed to underwrite. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. On page 10, to wnich 
the gentleman refers, appears the Union 
of South Africa, 2.31 percent; Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 8 percent; 
United Kingdom, 15 percent: and United 
States of America, 25 percent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Right. It is all listed 
right there 

Mr. CHURCH. The United States has 
the largest percentage of all these listed. 

Mr. MUNDT. It has the largest per- 
centage because it has the largest and 
mest important agricultural 
TI sincerely believe it will benefit the most 
from the agreement. 

I have been interested in some of the 
arguments advanced both pro and con 
this afternoon. Out West where the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. RizLey] 
and I live, we have the statement that 
sometimes we see a lot of gun play but 
very little shooting. I think that has 
been the case here today. There has 
been a lot of gun play beside the issue, 
but very little shooting at the target. 

For example, we have heard discussed 
at considerable length whether or not we 
should adopt this resolution because the 
Hot Springs food conference was held in 
secrecy. I was one of those who decried 
the fact that it was held in secrecy. I 
deplore that now, but I see no reason to 
condemn this resolution and this propo- 
sal, which is out in the open, because the 
first food conference was unwisely held in 
secrecy. 

We have heard it argued, on the other 
hand, that by all means we should adopt 
this resolution because the San Francisco 
Conference is in session, and because un- 
less we can agree on this which is simple 
we cannot agree on anything which 
might be more complicated. 

I think this resclution should be con- 
sidered on its own merits and stand on 
its own bottom, and be accepted or dis- 
agreed to in accordance with its own text 


industry. 









and what it does. I am willinz to sup- 
port this resolution because of what it 
accs, because it is a good resolution. I 
would not be here a oe a bad reso- 
] 1 on the ¢ ent that unless we 
c tabad1 ] ‘sem ts > San Francisco 
Conference might not succeed. I think 
it is not goins to wreck the Gan Francisco 


Conference if we defeat it and it is not 
roinge to insure the success of the San 
Francisco Conference if we approve i 

The CHAI AN. The time cf the 


South Dakota has ex- 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. 


Chairman, I ask 
unanimous conscnt to proceed for 5 addi- 
ticnal minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cvjection 





to ihn request of the gentleman from 
Scuth Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Iir. MUNDT. ‘The point I am trying 
to stress is that I kelieve this resolu- 
ticn is goed encugh to w —— your ap- 
proval ¢ fi it of, as, and by itself. I think 
the Food and Agriculture "acaaiaien 
of th Unit. d Nations can achieve much 
ecod regardless of what else dccs or does 


not come cut of the San Francisco Con- 
The third argument which I think has 
ke en adval 1ced here is whether we should 
o in for $625,000 a year cr $400,000 or 
260,660. It has been decided by the par- 
cipants that if we go in at all we go in 
r 25 percent. If we go in at all, we 
9 in for $625,000. Therefore, let us 
argue the issue: Should we or should we 
not go in at ail? I think we should. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
entleman yield? 
Mr. MUNDT. 
man from New 


Tae MATNT rR. 
dval, alow 
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I yield to the gentie- 

York. 
The figure of $2,500,000 
is set forth on page 9 of the hearings asa 
part of the agreement, but is it not an 
absolutely arbitrary figure? There is 
nothing any cae in the hearings that 
governs, controls, or indicates what the 
charge nenas iy for the rest of the 
period which the egreement might be in 
effect. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is true that it is an 
arbitrary figure based on the estimate 
arrived at by the internationa! conferees 
as interprete de by the committee. It is 
true, too, that on page 2 of the bill, the 
limit is specifically set in that it states 
it will not cost more than $1,250,090 an- 
nually. So the ceiling aes to what the 
Organization can spend is four times that 
or $5,000,009 per year. That is the top. 
That is clear. That is specifically es- 
tablished. 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing set up 
at all in the agreement itsclf as to how 
much the future ceiling or any other con- 
tribution might be. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; thereis. It is set, 
if we pass this bill, at $5,060,060 because 
we specifically declare that to be the limit 
by cur action in setting cur ceiling con- 
tribution at $1,250,000. 


TABER. There is nothing in the 
hearings to support the $5,090,000 any- 


where 

Mr. MUNDT. That limit would be set 
at $5,000,090 if we passed the bill, inas- 
much as we are to contribute not exceed- 
ing $1,250,000 annually as cur 25 percent 
of ihe total budget for the Organization. 
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Mr. TABER. There is nothing in the 
hearings on that. 

Mir. MUNDT. The hearings do not 
govern this legisiation, as the gentieman 
knows. The text of the bill determines 
the policy cf “ongress. Whet the com- 
mittee dctermined after the hearings, 
actine for the Congress, is that our top 
lit nit is a contribution of $1,250,000 per 
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The Conzress asks for 
upnort in the hearings for the policy that 
is ra 
Miz. eoctinat After listening to all of 
e testimony and carefully consulting 
with the v aes ses, the committee deter- 
mined that $1,250,000 was the correct top 
fiture. If the Appropria- 
ticn Committee decides to reduce that, it 
is, of course, within the province of his 
committee if it cares to assume the at- 


onted. 


+1, 
t! 


nt am 
gentleman’s 


terdant resvonsibility. 
Mr. RODSSION of Kentucky. Mr. 


Chairms an, Wiil 2s ger 
Mr. MUND 
from Ke ae 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One of 
the main objections I have is to this arbi- 
trary amount. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is no more arbitrary 
than the amcunt which the gentleman 
from Kentucky suggested. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; it is 
because you do not state how many peo- 
ple are going to be employed, what cfi- 
cers, and what salaries. There is no 
evidence to give the House, anything upon 
which to base this $5,000,000. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is impossible to state 
that in an infant organization which is 
growing up any more than we can state 
what damage the Japanese corn borer is 
going to cause in the State of Ohio and 
how many people are going to be re- 
quired to investigate it. Wedonot know 
what the problems are going to be until 
the organization and the Conference 
have had an opportunity to function for 
a while. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman say that in their hearings the 
committee did not develop what this 
money is to be spent for and who is to 
get it and what the salaries were going to 
be, and so forth? I think that should 
have been done. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is impossible in set- 
ting up a new organization to determine 
those matters specifically except to make 
an estimate. This estimate was arrived 
at by the international conferees as in- 
terpreted by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The top limit has been 
established at $1,250,000 per year. That 
makes the total for organization purposes 
of $5,000,000 per year unless additional 
countries join or the budget is changed. 
To increase our contribution would re- 
quire another act by Congress. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What does the 
gentleman from South Dakota propose to 
do with this $1,250,000? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iam glad that the gen- 
tleman has asked that question. That 
is certainly a basic question and it is 
fundamental. Obviously, it is not what 
I propose to do or what cur Committee 
on Foreign Affairs proposes to do nor 


itleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman 
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what the American representativ: 
pose to do, but rather what the Organiza. 
tion proposes to do that is pertinent, y 
will explain what is likely to bs 
with it, however. 

The purposes and the functions of the 
Organization are set forth on pages 1 
and 2 of the hearings. Let me point 
out how I think the United States could 
benefit. We have heard a lot about 
production. We are a surplus food 
ducing Nation. But in this organize. 
tion attention is also to be given to the 
nuiritive habits and nutritive needs of 
the peoples of the world, and anything 
which can be cone to expand consump. 
tion, for example, in China, of wheat, 
is of direct benefit to the United States, 

Not only in China but in many other 
countries, native citizens have not been 
in the habit of eating bread made from 
wheat. engine done to increase the 
ise cf wheat in these countries can prove 
benef ‘ial to American agriculture since 
we are a grcat producer of wheat. Like. 
Ww oy ine: ‘eases in the use of cotton for 
clothes will reflect themselves favo 
upon our cotton producers. The er eater 
the demands of the outside world for the 
products of American farms, th2 more 
likelihood there is that our farmers will 
annually receive a fair price for a full 
crop from their farms. In this way the 
United Siates stands to benefit econcmi- 
cally from membership in an interna- 
tional organization of this type. 

What is true of the United States is 
true, also, of other great ameeies na- 
tions. Take Brazil for example, which 
has indicated its intention of partici- 
pation in this Organization. When anc 
if the peoples of countries where c¢ fee re 
is not now consumed to great extent t: 
up coffee drinking, the product of the 
Brazilian coffee plantations will bring 
additional revenue. China might be 
terested in sceing the use of tea ex- 
panded; and so it goes. 

Eowever, Mr. Chairman, much of the 
world still lives on a submarginal icvel 
insofar as food is concerned. In many 
countries, the problem is not that of en- 
couraging people to consume more and 
to use a greater variety of food preducts, 
but it is a problem of getting enough to 
eat. Here an organization of this ri 
can be helpful in extending scientifl 
agricultural advice and in lee tins 
improved methods of soil utilization and 
conservation. By helping to stabilize the 
kasic food production, an organization 
such as this can aid people to become 
more vigorous and more prosperous and 
thus equip them to use more of the 
world’s products whether taken from 
farm or factory. Hunger is a great 
breeder of discontent and cf evil. By 
helping the world to cure the plague of 
hunger we elso help the world to dis- 
courage the likelihood of war. 

Let us vote down the proposed crip- 
pling amendment and take our righttul 
place in this organization determined to 
exercise leadership in the world’s plans 
to eliminate cogs and to improve 
nutritive hab of its people, This 
not charity or re elie f,Rir.Chairman. Like 

many of you, I have litle faith in the 
philosophy which believcs the United 
States can purchase pe: muneni peace or 
the device 
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buy enduring fricndshi: 
7 y . 


s by 











-lessly spreading our financial re- 
s all over the world. I believe, in- 
that we might well run out of 
es and find ourselves insolvent and 
nt before we were able to go very 
achieve very much of permanent 
by trying to put American dollars 
pockets of people who have not yet 
ed to wear clothes. 
wever, this proposal is one which 
ened to help the world to help 
In this organization we take our 
1s a leader in the world’s agricul- 
activities in an effort to prevent dis- 
disease, and distrust through en- 
. the peoples of the world to have 
eh to eat and encouraging them to 
yve and expand their diets to the 
that farmers everywhere will find a 
re ready and profitable market for 
products. I hope the House will 
ve this resolution and that it will do 
ithout reducing the appropriation to 
int where the new organization will 
inable to function. I ask for a vote 
he amendment, Mr. Speaker. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
leman has expired. 
rhe question is on the amendment 
d by the gentleman from Kentucky 
Rogston] to the committee amend- 


rhe amendment to the committee 


dment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 

he committee amendment. 
committee amendment was agreed 


e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
the next committee amendment. 


Clerk read as follows: 


2, line 10, insert: 

3. In adopting this joint resolution, 
the sense of the Congress that the Gov- 
ent of the United States should use its 
efforts to bring about, as soon as prac- 

the integration of the functions and 
esources of the International Institute 
riculture with those of the Organiza- 

n a legal and orderly manner, to effect 
such form as to 
» an adequate research, informational, 
tatistical service for the industry of 
ulture.” 


rhe committee amendment was agreed 


he Clerk read as follows: 


3. Unless Congress by law authorizes 

action, neither the President nor any 

or agency shall on behalf of the 

i States accept any amendment under 

ih 1 of article XX of the Constitution 

Organization involving any new ob- 
n for the United States. 


Vith the following committee amend- 


2, line 19, strike out “3” and insert 


ie committee amendment was agreed 


Che Clerk read as follows: 
4. In adopting this joint resolution 
Congress does so with the understanding 
paragraph 2 of article XIII does not 
rize the Conference of the Organization 
modify the provisions of its Constitution 
to involve any new obligation for the 
ted States. 


With the follcwing committee amend- 


Lib, 


“5. 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “4” and insert 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
Mr. 


LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 


Mr. 


Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amend- 


ed do pass. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman, of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, 


reported 


that that committee 


having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 145, directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. 


LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 


Mr. 


Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 
demanded on any amendment? 


Is a separate vote 


If not 


the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 


third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


Mr. 


LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 


Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 291, nays 25, not voting 116, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La, 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Ky 
Bates, Mass. 
Bell 
Bender 
Biemiller 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bradley, Pa. 
3rehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buck 
Bullwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J, 
hapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 


[Roll No. 63} 
YEAS—291 


Clason 
Coffee 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dingell 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C 
Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyie 
Drewry 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Elliott 
Elisworth 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Falion 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
‘lannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fuller 
Gallagher 


Gamble 
Gardner 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gearhart 
Geelan 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Green 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hal! 
Edwin Arthur 
Hare 
Harris 
Hartley 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash, 
Hook 
Hope 
Horan 
He We ll 
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Huber 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 


r > 
Cee 


Keefe 
Kelly Ill. 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Korplemann 
LaFollette 
Landis 
Lanhem 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Link 
Ludiow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McGlinchey 
McGregor 
McMillan, S.C. 
McMillen, Il. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
May 





Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Beall 
Bishop 
Clevenger 
Ellis 
Elston 
Harness, Ind 
Hoffman 


NOT VOTING 


VI 


Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Barry 
Beckworth 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bloom 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Butler 
Campbell 
Canfield 


Cannon, Fla 
Case, 8. Dak 
Celler 
Clark 


Clements 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Corbett 
Crosser 
Curley 
Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Dickstein 
Dirksen 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elsaesser 


So the resolution was p 


Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, ¢ 


Mills 
Monroney 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray 


Neely 
Norrell 
Norton 


O'Brien, 11. 
O'Brien, Mich. 


ONeal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson 
Peterson 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 
Price, Fla, 
Price, Il, 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Rando!ph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 


Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 


Resa 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robertson, 
N. Dak 
Robertson 
Robinson 
Rockwell 


Rodgers. Pa 
Rogers, Mass. 
s, N.Y. 


Roget! 
Rowen 
Russell 
Sabat 
NAYS- 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jones 
Lewis 
O'Hara 
O’Konrki 
Pittenger 
Reed, Il 
Reed, N. Y. 


Flood 
Fuiton 
Gavin 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillette 





Lane 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Luce 
McCowen 
McGe he e 
McKenzie 


Maloney 
Manasco 
Mason 


valif. 
Miller, Nebr, 


Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 


F) 
G 


Utah 
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sasscer 
Schwabe 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sh irp 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, U1. 
Simp on, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith. Va 
Smith. Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers, N.Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Springer ’ 
Starkey 

Stefan 

Stigler 

Stockman 

Sullivan 

imners, Tex. 

ilbot 
le 
rver 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichel 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden. Pa. 
Vv. olverton, N. J. 
W ood 
Woodhouse 
Woodrum, Va. 
Zimmerman 


Mo, 


T 
T 
Ts 


Tex. 


Rich 

Rizley 
Robsion, Ky 
Schwabe. Okla, 
Smith, Ohio 
Sumner, Ill. 
Taber 


Woodruff, Mich. 


116 


Morgan 
Mott 
Murphy 
Pact 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Ploeser 
Plumiley 
Powell 
Powers 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rat 
7 


R 


in 
1s 


hards 
Md 
N.Y 
rs, Fla 


Q y 
r ( e 


svOF 


Roe 
y 


Sadowski 
may 
Sheridan 
Short 
enson 
tewart 
Sundstrom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomason 
Torrens 
Towe 
Traynor 
Vorys, Ohio 
Walter 
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The 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Monasco with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. James J. Delaney with Mr. Brumbaugh, 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Bennett of Missourl, 

Mr. Bioom with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 


Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Philbin with Mr. Winter, 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Keliey of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kil- 


1eY 





Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Bradicy of Michi- 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Davis with Mr. Sundstruin. 
Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Towe. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Keogh with Mrs. Luce. 

ic. Gorski with Mr. 
-. 


Pfeifer with M 


Thomas of New Jcrsey. 
Mr. Hanccck. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Butler. 
Mr. Rabin with Mr. Herter. 
Mr. Lane with Mr. Welch. 
Mr. Rooney with Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr 
of Ohio. 
Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Buffett. 
Mr, Cochran with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 
Mr. Torrens with Mr. August H. Andresen. 
Mr. McGehee with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Izac with Mr. McCowen. 


Erown 





J "OCW hh rat trA¢ ° 
The result of the vote was announced 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GERMAN ATROCITY PICTURES 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKE Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier in the day I made an announce- 
ment about the Pathe News pictures of 
the German atrocities to be shown in the 
Senate Office Building. I desire to an- 
nounce that on tomorrow morning in the 
caucus room of the Old House Cffice 
Building the pictures will be shown at 
10:45 o’clock. The Speaker has made ar- 
rangements for this, and I am announc- 
ing it so that the Members may be aware 
of ihe fact. : 

POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 1 hour set 
aside and controlled by me on Thursday, 
May 3, Polish Constitution Day, be ex- 
tended to 1 hour and 15 minutes, to be 
controlled by my colleague the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. RytTEeR] and that 
this time, by agreement with my col- 
league the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. O’KONSKI] shall supersede the time 
reserved for himself on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on my bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 131. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There wes no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Apvendix and include an 
address by Mr. McClellan Vandeveer at 
Birmingham. 

The SPLAEFR. Is there objection to 

he request of the gentleman from Ala- 

bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE esked and was given pcr- 
mission to extend his own remarks in two 
inssances and to include therein two short 
editorials from a Lung Beach paper. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp and in- 
clude therein a resotution from the State 
Icgislature of IMiinnesota. 

The SPEAFER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOCDRUFF of Michigan asked 
end was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Rrccrp and include 
an editorial and an article. 

Mr. PRICE of Wlincis asked and was 
piven permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Rrcecrp and include a short 
editorial. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 145, PROVIDING 
FOR MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE FOCD AND ACRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speeker, I ask unanimous consent that 

all Members may have 5 legislative days 

within wa:chntoextend their own remarks 
upon the bill just passed and that I and 
other Members may be allowed to revise 
and extend the remarks they made in the 

Committee of the Whole this afternoon. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the reauest of the gentlewoman from 

Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Petr JARMAN, may be 
granted a leave cf absence for 2 weeks, 
on account of cfiicial business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS—PERMISSION 

TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Committee on Claims, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a supplemental re- 
port (Rept. No. 237) on the bill H. R. 
2068 to provide for the settlement of 
claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the War Department or of 
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the Army for damages to, or loss, destruc. 
tion, capture, or abandonment of per. 
sonal property occurring incident to theiy 
service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman fromm 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

THE F. E. P. C. BILL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I cal] 
the attention of the Members of the 
Iouse to section 9 (a) found on page 10 
of H. R. 22352. It reads as follows: 

£erc. 9. (a) For the purpose of all inve 
gations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems neccessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against relating to any such in- 
vestigation, proceeding, or hearing. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members of 
the House who intend to vote for 
F. E. P. C. get a copy of that bill and 
read that language. Simplified it i 
this—and do not forget that all of the 
agents who are now in the employ of 
F. E. P. C. are continued in their jobs 
if this bill is adopted. Any one of th 
agenis will have authority to go into th 
business place, the office, the plant of 
any one of your constituents and make 
such examination as he may deem nec- 
essary—any one of those agents. 

And do not forget, 59 percent of them 
are from one racial group. They will 
have authority to go into a plant in your 
district, examine the books and the 
files—something the United States mar- 
shal cannot do until he has obtained a 
search warrant after evidence pro- 
duced—examine those files and give the 
information he finds there to ~ busin 
competitor. You cannot get away from 
it. No such grant of power wes ever 
made by any legislative act of this Con- 
gress or any other Congress. 

Now, the next section: 

(b) Any member of the Commission 
have power to issue subpenas requiring | 
attendance and testimony of witnesses : 
the production of any evidence relating t 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, | 
ceeding, or hearing. 

* 7 - * . 

(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be requi 
from any place in the United States or an) 
Territory or possession thereof, at any d 
ignated place of hearing. 


I suppose that would include the 
islands that our fighting men have 
taken. 

Now, think of this: The Commission 
has the power to appoint its agents, and 
I hope the constitutional lawyer ove! 
here will take this into consideration. I 
know he is familiar with this law. When 
he wakes up at night I hope he will turn 
it over in his mind and see what a m: 
strous thing this is. Any agent of this 
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Commission may go to any part of the Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, willthe gen- partment certain powers, a certain 
country, issue a Subpena and send it to tleman yield? amount of discrimination has existed. 
anv part of the United States and require Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- Let us throw the enforcement of this 

endance of a witness and his man. antidiscrimination legislation into the 


t! 
books and papers at any other place 
that agent may be sitting or where 


ne nuts to go. He may, for instance, 
S , subpena out to the Philippine 
Is or anywhere else in the world 
w! America is in possession of prop- 
e land and make that witness come, 
if in the summertime, to Maine, and 
j in the wintertime down to Miami, 
F Is that not a fine, fine grant of 
n r, of tyranny, if you please, to place 
in .e hands of a group which from the 
date of its appointment by the Presi- 
dent has practiced discrimination, as 


s] n bv its own records? 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 


pr man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. ‘That is more power 
th nv Federal judge now has? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. That is more power 
t} all the Federal judges have and all 
of the United States marshals. No one 


Government can do that kind of 


just look how this throws the doors 
open to the exercise of tyranny. If you 
do not cbey, then they will hale you be- 
fore a Federal court. What will they do 
to you? 

Here is another section over here, and 
I hope my good friends on the Repub- 
lican side who intend to vote for this will 
get the import of it. If you interfere in 
any way with one of these agents, what 


happens? You are subject to a fine of 
$5,000 and a year’s imprisonment. You 
are guilty of a felony. In other words, 
my cood friend, William Powers Maloney, 


socked this representative of China out 
here on the street. If that Chinaman 
had been an appointee of the F. E. P. C., 
it id of getting a $19 fine for disor- 
derly conduct, William Powers Maloney 
would have had to go to jail for a year 
or would have been subject to a $5,000 
fine if the judge thought that was the 
way to do it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. If the gentleman is as far 
afield in the rest of his argument as he is 
in the last argument he made with re- 
gard to Mr. Maloney, he is certainly far 
afield, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for the correction, and I assure him 
I will not withdraw any of it, which 
has been the experience of the gentleman 
from Michigan, my delightful colleague. 
I will read the section to him: 

c. 13. Any person who shall willfully re- 
§ prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
re! , agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
f of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 

hed by a fine of not more than $5,000 


( imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
( oth, 


« 


I did make a mistake. I just referred 
ne of them, but there are two, a $5,000 
and jail, 


; Mr. HOOK. Istill claim the gentleman 
is wrong. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know it does not 
make any difference to the gentleman. 
When he is corrected, he always lets it 
stand until] some action is taken to ex- 
punge it. The gentleman may read the 
bill himself. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has been in 
session quite a while, and there are other 
gentlemen who want to speak. This isa 
sample of what this bill contains. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is 
talking about all these fines and penal- 
ties. This is setting up a totalitarian 
government with all the powers that 
Mussolini ever had in Italy. Of course, 
it is far reaching and destructive of every 
man in business that this outfit wants to 
destroy. 

I am going to ask that the gentleman 
insert the copy of the bill at the close 
of his remarks so that the Members of 
the House can read it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will. I will insert 
it in connection with my remarks earlier 
in the day. 

There is plenty in this bill that shows 
it is designed for the purpose—well, let 
each Member form his own opinion. 

In talking about this bill I have two 
things in mind. I want to call to the 
attention of my Republican colleagues 
whom I love, and with whom I like to 
travel the political pathways, that there 
is a way out of the Republican platforr 
which declared in favor of similar legis- 
lation, for that platform also said, and 
it has been our policy for years, to do 
away with and prevent the creation of 
unnecessary Government agencies and 
commissions; in fact, the Democrats 
in 1932 promised that they were going to 
do away with all of those agencies. 

Our platform has promised both of 
those things, and when we promise 
something that will not work, that we 
know is wrong for the best interest of the 
country, the quicker we get out from 
under it the better. So I have an alter- 
native, and it is this. Let us give the 
F. E. P. C. legislation, gentlemen. Let 
us give them legislation preventing dis- 
crimination in employment. Let us give 
it to them, and let us give it to them so 
that it is enforceable in the courts of the 
United States. 

If there is in this country discrimina- 
tion against anyone let us provide a 
remedy. Let us provide that remedy in 
the proven, constitutional way. 

Ever since 1215 when the common 
people wrested the Magna Carta from 
King John, on down through the time 
when our representatives were deliberat- 
ing the form the Constitution should 
take, and they granted to the Federal 
Government certain powers, but reserved 
unto themselves all other power not ex- 
pressly granted, gave the judicial de- 


courts where it belongs. 

The bill which I have written and 
which I offer as a substitute is this: It 
provides that anyone who is injured be- 
cause of discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, shall have a right of 
action to recover all the damages which 
he has sustained, together with his costs, 
in the United States District Court in the 
qaistrict where he lives, to be assessed by 
a jury. Now what is wrong with that? 
What is wrong with that, gentlemen? 

So I say to my Republican brethren 
and to the Democratic Tories, so-called— 
good, honest, patriotic, sincere Ameri- 
cans I would call them—TI say. let us go 
along and give these F. E. P. C.ers, like 
my friend from Michigan, whom I always 
yield to—— 

Mr. HOOK. I thank the gentleman for 
the kind compliment, but I certainly am 
broadminded enough to recognize the 
fact that there has been discrimination, 
and because of the fact that all those we 
hi.ve discriminated against are bleeding 
and dying on the batilefields today. I 
hope that we recognize the fact and that 
we go along in the spirit of the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, now, I have 
written this bill to give these people a 
right of action. I am sure that the gen- 
tleman, who is a renowned lawyer in the 
northern Peninsula of Michigan, wants 
to abide by constitutional provisions, and 
I like to think that perhaps he will sup- 
port, if somebody else does not see him 
before he votes, the bill which I will offer 
as a substitute. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a couple of observa- 
tions? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the obligations of the Republi- 
can Party and their commitments. They 
certainly did not commit themselves to 
the type of legislation which the Com- 
mittee on Labor has reported out, did 
they? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not think 
so. 
Mr. COLMER. The other observation 
is this. The gentleman referred to his 
love for his brethren over here on his side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
ing. 

Mr. COLMER. He also paid a tribute 
to some gentlemen over on the other 
side of the aisle. I wanted to make this 
observation, if I may. This bill is being 
considered by the Committee on Rules. 
Hearings are being conducted before that 
committee. I wonder if the gentleman 
does not think that some of these folks 
who are rushing down here to sign a 
petition to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from the consideration of that 
bill, before the committee has completed 
its hearings, had not better at least stop, 
look, and listen and read that bill and 
see what is in il. 


It is decp and abid- 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. When this bill was 
uncer consideration by the Committee 
on Labor, a very prominent and sincere 
Me . of the House came to me and 
“Why are you fussing about that 


a It will never reach the floor of the 
House.” I said, “Yes; it will. It will 
come out on petition if the Rules Com- 


mittee does not send it out.” 

Then the other day a member of a 
certain committee said to me, “What 

ere you fussing about, it will pass the 
House, but it that does not mean anything 
because it will be killed in the Senate.” 

That is not my idea of the way to 
handle legislation. I would not ven- 
ture to suggest what the Rules Commit- 
tee should do, but I do not know why the 
Rules Committee does not send that bill 
right out on the floor with a rule pro- 
viding for 3, 4, 5, or 6 days of debate. 
Let us have it out. 
a COLMER. 
bh Le 9 
nn * HCFFMAN. Let us discuss it and 
put the control of the time in the hands 
of those preposing it, the chairman of 
the committee and, say, the minority 
Members who ovpose it. Let us have full 
and free debate. 


How about 10 days of 


ac 


Mr. COLMER. Would it not take 
avout 2 weeks to debate it? 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, whatever it 


needs. 

Mr. COX. Mr. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman in the re- 


Speaker, will the gen- 


I yield to the gentle- 


merks he made on the floor this morning 
necativing the argument that discrimi- 
nation was being practiced was giving 
the percentages by which minority 
groups had jobs. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has covered the entire field so that 
in his remarks as we will read them to- 


morrow morning in the REcorp we will 
find that infe orm ation, not only as to the 
colored minority but as to other minority 
groups in this country. 

Mr. HOFF MAN. The figures I put 
into the Rrcorp came from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In regard to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |Mr. Hook], while the figures show 
no discrimination, except in favor of 
members of minority groups, in the num- 
ber of jobs, I realize that there is dis- 
crimination in that the members of the 
colored race hold the lower-paid jobs. 
So do not misunderstand me; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman’s re- 
; cover the other minority groups? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not have those 
figures from the Census Bureau. I could 
not obtain them on religion or other 
races. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to ask the gen. 
tleman if his distinguished friend from 
Michigan, whom he addressed a while 
ago, has any of these minority groups in 
his office working on his secretarial staff. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


I yield to the gentle- 


If he has, then he is consistent. If he 
has not, then ho is inconsistent, and is 
he then not guiliy of that discrimination 


which he is alleging somebody else is 
guilty of? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not assume to 
pass upon the ideas or the philosophy or 
the habits of any other Member of the 
House. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOK. It just so happens that I 
have only about two colored people in 
my whole district. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman ought 
to give one of them a job. 

Mr. HOOK. I have those in my office 
who represent the constituents of my 
district. How many of that group has 
the gentleman in his office? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman has 
discriminated against those two. 

Mr. HOFYMAN. I can understand the 
attitude of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hook], because—and he can 
correct me if I am wrong—as I under- 
stand it, he has been a member of or 
connected with the F. E. P. C. and has 
rendered valuable service in the activi- 
ties of that agency. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is a racial mi- 
nority in this House that has been advo- 
cating this bill. We have found in our 
investigation in veterans’ hospitals that 
they have crowded the doctors of that 
minority group into these hospitals all 
over the country and some of those hos- 
pitals have more doctors of that group 
than patients of that group. That situa- 
tion is stirring up trouble in those hos- 
pitals. It is really causing more trouble 
there probably than everything else put 
together. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DE LACY. I would like to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, if he is doing a little Jew baiting? 

. 


” ™ * * 


Speaker, will the 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that those words be taken down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Spcaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right, Mr. Speaker; 
I was merely stating facts with refer- 
ence to conditions in our veterans’ hos- 
pitals, but Iam willing to withdraw those 
words with reference to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] in order 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN] may go ahead with his speech. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. If I 
have any more time, I do not yield it 
back. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has asked that the words of 
the gentleman from Mississippi be taken 
down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
intervened. 

The SPEAKER. No business can in- 
tervene for the moment unless the gen- 
tleman withdraws his objection to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 


If no business has 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that js 
the correct ruling, but I recall one time 
when there seemed to be some other 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant 
of the chair was not occupant of the 
chair at the time. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a per. 
liamentary inquiry. We could not un- 
derstand the status of the situation over 
here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] made some re- 
marks. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. MARCANTONIO] asked that the words 
be taken down. Then the gentleman 
from Mississippi asked unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw them and the gentile. 
man from New York objected. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did that in order to 
permit the gentleman from Michigan to 
proceed. But my statement with refer- 
ence to conditions in our veterans’ hos- 
pitals cannot be denied. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care any- 
thing about proceeding further. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to by the gent!cman 
from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

oF 7 - * * 

he SPEAKER. The Chair always re- 
grets situations arising like this and 
sometimes the rulings are very difficult. 
But the Chair would be bound to hold, 
looking at the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi when he made the remarks and the 
gentleman from Washington, that those 
remarks are unparliamentary. 

If no Member desires to make any mo- 
tion, without objection, the words will be 
stricken from the REcorp., 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan may proceed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the belance of my time. 

TREATY RATIFICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MErRRow}] is recog- 
nize for 1 hour. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain excerpts on the subject of treaty 
ratification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will begin consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 60, e measure 
to submit to the State legislatures for 
ratification a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution giving both Houses of 
Congress the right to validate treaties 
by majority vote. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. Is not that House Res- 


will the 


olution 16, which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire introduced 
himself? 

Mr. MERROW. Report was made on 
House Joint Resolution 60. I introduced 
a resolution including the same amend- 
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t some time before, but House Joint 
lution 60 is the resolution reported 
he committee. The gentleman from 
) introduced the same resolution, 
.e Joint Resolution 72. 

Mr. RAMEY. But the gentleman was 
Member who first introduced the 
ution. 

(vr. MERROW. I introduced it first in 
session of Congress on January 3. 
re were several introduced in the last 
ion of Congress. I did not introduce 
in the last session. 

Mr. RAMEY. I remember that in the 
session the gentleman was the first 

mber to introduce the _ resolution 

ch was later known as the Fulbright 
lution. I was wondering why the 
nge of name, 

Mr. MERROW. I introduced a reso- 

on carrying the same idea which was 
lly adopted in the Fulbright resolu- 


me 


> 


Mr. RAMEY. Why change the names? 
that always the situation? Dces not 
Member of a minority party ever re- 
ive credit for his good work? However, 
I realize like all unselfish Members the 
eentleman is thinking of the good he can 

do rather than the credit he receives. 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will begin consideration 
House Joint Resolution 60, a measure 
ubmit to the State legislatures for 
fication a proposed amendment to 
Constitution giving to both Houses 
Congress the right to validate treaties 
a majority vote. Aside from winning 
var this is the most important sin- 
question before the Nation. The 
nty-ninth Congress will not be re- 
ed to pass judgment on any issue of 
ter significance than the amend- 
nt now under discussion to revise our 
titutional peace-making machinery. 
we are to build a just and lasting 
thirty-three Members of the 
ed States Senate must not continue 
ve the power to kill peace 
icle II, section 2 of 

1 is as follows: 


treaties. 


the Constitu- 


The President— 
1 have power, by and with the advice 
nt of the Senate, to make treaties, 
ded two-thirds of the Senators present 
ction I of the House Joint Resolu- 
which this body will begin debating 
norrow, reads thus: 
fter treaties shall be made by the 
lent by and with the advice and con- 
f both Houses of Congress. 


On January 3, 1945, I introduced 
Joint Resolution 16 which con- 
is the same amendment but worded 
rently. Section I of my resolution 
Ss follows: 
ie President shall have power, by and 
i the advice and consent of the Congress, 
make treaties, provided a majority of the 
nbers present in each House concur, 


This wording, I believe, is more in keep- 
‘ with the language of the Constitu- 
ion. At the proper time I propose to 
ffer this section as an amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 60. I hope that 
the Elouse will pass this resolution by far 
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more than the required two-thirds vote 
and that the measure will be acted upon 
immediately by the Senate. This will 
give the State legislatures an opportu- 
nity to vote on the proposed amendment 
this year. 

The twenty-first amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed by the Sev- 
enty-second Congress on the 20th of 
February 1933, and was declared in a 
proclamation by the Acting Secretary of 
State dated December 5, 1933, to have 
been ratified in 36 of the 48 States. Thus 
in less than a period of ten months the 
amendment became a part of the Con- 
stitution. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the amendment now under discus- 
sion relative to the ratification of treaties 
would be acted upon by the States in a 
much briefer period. The people of the 
United States are in favor of this much 
needed and long overdue change. I have 
received letters from all sections of the 
country voicing approval of a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress in treaty 
making. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. In the gentleman’s re- 
marks I notice he used the phrase “peo- 
ple of the United States.” The pre- 
amble of the Constitution begins with 
the words “We, the people.” In fact, 
when one body by a two-thirds vote only 
can affirm a treaty, and that body repre- 
sents States, have not the people been 
bypassed? Do you really not bypass the 
people when you Say that the lower 
House of Congress shall have no voice in 
treaty making? 

Mr. MERROW. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I believe that the people are 
bypassed by the present method of treaty 
ratification. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of 
gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. 


Missouri. The 
just stated that 


the people would be bypassed if only 
one-third of the Senate could under ex- 
isting law prevent treaty making. f 


this amendment were to pass, the lan- 
guage of the emendment reading that 
cniy a simple majority of the Members 
of the Senate present would 
sary, would it not be true thot only 
twenty-five Members of the Senate, that 
is, a simple majority of a quorum which 
would be 49 in the Senate, could make 
a treaty? In that case would not the 
difference between 96 and 25 Members 
of the Senate be bypassed? 

Mr. MERROW. I explain that later 
in my remarks. The amendment under 
discussion provides that a majority of 
both Houses, not a majority of the Sen- 
ate, be empowered to ratify treaties. 
That would necessitate the presence of a 
quorum of both Houses and if both 
Houses had the right to validate a treaty 
you would have at least 25 Members of 
the Senate voting for it and 110 Members 
of the House, so you would have a much 
better representation than you have at 
the present time. There is at present a 
veto power on treaties by one-third plus 
one over of the Senate. 


9na0a9 
Oddy 


Many organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the proposal now before 
us. The amendment contained in House 
Joint Resolution 60 could become a part 
of the Supreme Law of the Land in a very 
few months if this Congress would but 
need the voice of the people and submit 
immediately this proposition to the State 
legislatures. 

THE WORLD IS SMALL 


The time required to travel from con- 
tinent to continent has today been un- 
believably reduced by the rapid develop- 
ment of air travel. We live in a world 
which has been transformed by 2 great 
number of spectacular advancements in 
the physical sciences. This is an era of 
instant communication and swift trans- 
portation. It is utterly impossible for 
the United States or for any other coun- 
try to live in self-sufficiency. There are 
no longer any remote places on the sur- 
face of this planet. The impact of mod- 
ern science has made world unity neces- 
sary, if the various nations are to live 
in peace, one with the other. We are 
deeply involved and will continue to be 
deeply involved in the complex web of 
international affairs. Victories at the 
peace table are as essential to the future 
happiness and security of the worid as 
the victories we are winning on the bat- 
tle fronts. The United Siaies is a leader 
in this universal war for fr We 
must continue our leadership in the post- 
war period, if we are to take our proper 
place as a responsible power in the con- 
struction of a decent international com- 
munity. 

James T. 
his recent 
stated: 


‘dom. 


Shotwell in the fereword of 
book The Great Decision 





That our victory over the Axis Por can 
be made a victory over war its f we 
bring to the support of peace the same kind 
of realistic strategy which we d » Wal 
We have now to decide whether tI l be 
done or whether as an it I 
tive we must prepare for a p e tl 
world war It is a hard choice a one I 
which we are not ready Eut there is 1 
escape from it Scie e has se to that 
This newest thin hu : 
ready changed the art f l 
I utionizing the i 
tral Irmation thus | ? me 
te ide in the history of m ki but 
cc! ry, will go on with 

ll the é F 
V I i 5) \ 
Th mea d 
li it Wiil ! only a 1 é 
life of 1 ns but will endar f - 
dom: 1 them. I: 
pr he s y of } 
nation can adequately pr! 
a force which is bound mor i more to 
conquer nature and tl cha > the wi 
basis of nationai society 

A third global conflict must be pre- 
vented if we are to escape the actual 


scourge of fighting a war in continental 
United States. Our responsibility in 
making a permanent peace is exceedingly 
grave. With planes, robot bombs and 
hundreds of new weapons, the line of 
battle, in the event of future wars, will 
certainly be on this hemisphere. The 
industrial centers of this Republic will 
be targets for the en 
fight another world-encircling war, 


mv Should we 


, 
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great Capital cannot hope to escape the 
fate that has befallen the capitals of 
Europe. The future security of this 
country demands that we create a just 
and lasting peace. 
TEE FEACE 
This unparalleled conflict reaches into 
the lives of all our people. Just as this 


A VITAL CONCERN TO ALL 


war is producit its effect upon every 
individual in the Nation, so will the peace 
be a vital, 1 nal concern to each hu- 
man being. As we move to the successful 
conclusion of this war, our central ob- 
icctive is to lay the foundations for a 
just and lasting peace so that the gener- 


ations of tomorrow will not be required 
to spend their substance and give their 
lives in anocvher international clash of 
arms. The youth of America are achiev- 
ing netable triumphs on every fighting 
front. If the leaders of this Nation and 
the leaders of the other powers fail in 
charting the way to a world free from 
war, then the youth of America are today 
making their incalculable sacrifices in 
vain. The United States of America is a 
great and growing world power. With 
power comes the responsibility for exer- 
cising constructive leadership. If we 
keep faith with those who are fighting 
on the battle fronts, we must formulate 
a lasting peace. In order to produce 
such a peace, adequate constitutional 
machinery for its construction is im- 
perative. 
Kenneth 





Colegrove in his book, The 





American Senate and World Peace, 
stated: 
Action rather than inaction, as a guide to 


political « t, applies to international as 
weil as inte politics. Thus, it follows 
tat the 2 e restriction upon the treaty- 
making power in the United States is in con- 
flic with the m code of this forward- 
looking Watio1 A great State must not 
pe it itself to be shackled in this undemo- 

CI mar 
vic cf American armed forces in 


ia, as Well as upon the 


Europe, Afri and As 
as y be thrown to the winds if the 





é ieveme} cf the battlefield are not fol- 
lowed up \ es of the peace table. In 
the matte co itutional government we 
are unprepared for effective participation in 
t mani n of the United Nations. A 
democratic amendment of our Constitution 
is as much needed for winning a permanent 
p ea building of arn 1ents to defeat 
ul AXis € democ 





INSTITUTION 


The 


i work of making the Constitution 
of the United States did not begin with 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
nor did it end when the framers of that 
immortal document finished their task. 


my) 
i 


Their ancestors worked on the Constitu- 
ticn for centuri s before 1787. Their de- 
scendants have labored ever since the 


Constitutional Convention adjourned. 
As William Bennett Munro has said: 

In the wider sense of the term the makers 
of the American Constitution form a great 
and still growirz company. The list will 


not be closed uniil the end of time. 


Since 1787, 21 amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been adopted. In addi- 
tion to these formal changes the Con- 
stitution has grown by means of statutes, 
judicial decisions and usages. Political 
Systems must constantly change to meet 

fi conditions at different times. 


c , n: 
Cauda Ci Cale 
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They must undergo modification to fit 
the demands of a changing environment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
has proved itself to be highly adaptable. 
The fathers knew that developments 
would come, and therefore provided four 
ways to amend the original document. 
As time moves on, many more alterations 
will be necessary. The amendment we 
are discussing has been long overdue. If 
the United States of America is to as- 
sume its proper place as a world leader, 
then we must strike from the Constitu- 
tion the antiquated treaty-ratifying pro- 
cedure. One of the most-needed reforms 
is to adopt the amendment contained in 
the resolution which the House will very 
presently act upon. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, in an article en- 
titled “The Hour Is Late—We Must Not 
Fail,” which appeared in the New York 
Times Sunday magazine February 11, 
1945, stated: 

I believe that human intelligence is capa- 
ble of solving the unprecedented chaos which 
the world faces. And we shall solve it because 
we must. John Quincy Adams said of the 
Constitution of the United States that it had 
been “extorted from the grinding necessity 
of a reluctant nation.” That is the way most 
advances come in human society. It was un- 
der such circumstances that the Magna 
Carta was born, and the Bill of Rights of 
1688, and the Mayflower Compact, and the 
Declaration of Independence. More often 
than not it has been necessity—grinding ne- 
essity—which has furnished the spur for the 
step that had to be taken. 


The grinding necessity of a world in 
chaos is demanding the proposed amend- 
ment. 

A DYNAMIC FOREIGN POLICY 


For the future salvation and the con- 
tinued progress of our civilization, for the 
protection and the promotion of the self- 
interests of the United States, this Nation 
is in dire need of a positive foreign policy, 
a dynamic foreign policy, an enlightened 
foreign policy—a foreign policy based on 
expanding international cooperation. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Having shared with the 
gentleman from New Hampshire for 
quite a long while a very intense desire 
to see this resolution pass and this 
amendment submitted to the States, I 
just want to here, on the eve of consider- 
ation by the House, express my personal 
appreciation for the fine work the gen- 
tleman has done on this resolution. We 
have worked together, and sometimes 
months passed when it seemed the way 
ahead was rather filled with obstacles 
over which we could hardly expect to 
climb immediately. But as we come to 
the consideration of this resolution I re- 
joice that the House will move rather 
soon, I believe, to correct this mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention. May I 
express my personal appreciation, as one 
deeply interested in the matter, for the 
fine contributions that have consistently 
been made by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the kind 
words by my colleague. I wish to say to 
the House that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has been interested im this meas- 
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ure for a long time; in fact, he intro. 
duced a resolution during the last ses. 
sion of Congress containing this pro. 
posed amendment. He has worked con- 
sistently for it, and I am glad that we 
are soon going to have an opportunity to 
vote on this vital matter here in the 
House of Representatives. 

Developments within the last half cen. 
tury have made a foreign policy based cn 
expanding international cooperation im- 
perative. This is the basic premise of 
the thinking being done on the various 
plans to produce a warless world. Such 
a policy must be formulated if we are to 
realize the cbjective expressed in the 
congressional resolutions on post-war 
policy by the Seventy-eighth Coner 

Foreign policy can only be effected 
through the mechanism of international 
agreements and treaties. The nature of 
the agreements and treaties to be decided 
upon during the next 15 to 20 years wil 
determine whether or not a dynamic for- 
eign policy of expanding international 
cooperation will be successful in averting 
future wars. Treaties and agreements 
are the only means whereby such a policy 
can be translated into cooperative action 
in a world of sovereign states. Not only 
will it be necessary to secure the rati- 
fication of treaties written at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities but for several years 
many international undertakings supple- 
menting the original treaties will have to 
be acted upon by this and other govern- 
ments. 

CLEAR AND WORKABLE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROCEDURE 


A clear and workable constitutional 
procedure for the legislative approval of 
treaties is a prerequisite to the adoption 
of proposals necessary to establish the 


peace. Many agencies, organizations, 
and government officials are talking 


about the shaping of an adequate post- 
war foreign policy. Last summer we had 
the Bretton Woods Conference and the 
Dumbarton Oaks deliberations. Re- 
cently Senator VANDENBERG made most 
valuable suggestions on the Senate floor 
which have received high acclaim 
throughout the country. The San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations 
is now writing a charter for an inierna- 
tional security organization. ‘The con- 
ference on the west coast is the greatest 
in history. We all ardently hope and 
fervently pray that from the discussions 


of a plan which will prevent future inter- 
national catastrophes. 

As the years come and go there wiil be 
more discussion and planing in every |b 
erty-loving country on earth as to h 
we can make secure the peace of the 
future and develop the means by which 
aggression may be checked and wars 
eliminated. The work of mankind for 
generations will be to achieve a just and 
lasting peace. 

It is essential that the attention of 
the world be focused on peace plan 
Such thinking is most necessary anc 
commendable, but in our own country 
far too little attention has been devoted 
to the constitutional mechanism by 
which the plans for a permanent peact 
will be adopted and made to operate 
There has been little thought givcn tl 
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the relationship between good executive 
foreign policy and a workable procedure 
for its authorization or approval by the 
islature; and conversely the relation- 
ship between bad or inadequate foreign 
nolicy on the part of the Chief Executive 
and unworkable or inadequate procedure 
for legislative review. One of the main 
tors in determining the kind of a 
reign policy this country is to be 
ted by is whether or not the policy 
ean receive a fair consideration on its 
; by the elected representatives of 
people. The substance of our foreign 
policy is determined largely by the pro- 
( re available for its democratic re- 
view by the legislators. 
James B. Reston, on February 17, 1945, 


in commenting on the decisions coming 
out of Yalta, used the following pertinent 
paragraphs: 

us the Yalta communique marks for the 
T ed States not the culmination of a spe- 


‘ foreign policy so much as the beginning 
of a decisive phase in the formation of an 
rican foreign policy; it does not give the 
American answer to all the problems dis- 
( ed at Yalta, but raises at least two mo- 
ous questions the answers to which le 
Capitol Hill: 
1. Do the people of the United States, and 
rticularly their representatives in the 
United States Senate, have, as the official 
munique states, “an inflexible purpose 
* * * to insure that Germany will never 
n be able to disturb the peace of the 
ld’; or, translated into domestic political 
ms: “Is the Senate ready to ratify a treaty 
h our major allies to use American force 
ceep the Germans from making war?” 
Are the American people and the Senate 
lved upon the earliest possible establish- 
t * * *®* of a general international 
nization to maintain peace and secu- 
; or, again to translate the communique 
) political terms: “Are they ready now to 
authorize the President to use, on his own 
judgment, a certain limited amount of Amer- 
n forces and facilities, along with the 
other United Nations, in an international or- 
ization to matntain peace and security 
the future?” 


) 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE HANDICAPPED 

The Chief Executive of the United 
States is often inhibited in making spe- 
cific proposals because of the ever-pres- 
ent fear that the proposals cannot secure 
a fair consideration on their merits in 
the Congress. Experience during the last 
quarter of a century shows clearly that 
ithe Executive hesitates to conclude 

rong international commitments. Our 

ent constitutional procedure provides 

) clear-cut means for approval or dis- 
.pproval by the people’s representatives. 
Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
ill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
nan from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think it is a healthy condi- 
tion for the Executive to hesitate to enter 
nto agreements, and treaties particular- 
ly, because they are a serious thing? 
The breach of a treaty is many times, 
ind almost always, the cause of war. 

Mr. MERROW. I do not agree with 
the gentleman on the power of the Ex- 
ecutive. I think the Chief Executive of 
the United States is very often the weak- 
est representative at the conference 
table because he knows and the people at 
the table representing the other coun- 
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tries know that he must come back and 
get approval by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate for any treaty that he agrees to. 
I would make his hands much stronger 
in international conferences. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will she 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Further on that 
point, may I observe that the result has 
been that the Chief Executive simply 
makes executive agreements and thereby 
circumvents the Congress. In 1944 we 
entered into 74 executive agreements 
and no treaties. The two-thirds rule 
we now have in the Constitution just ties 
the hand of Congress and precludes our 
participation in foreign affairs. We 
just do not make treaties about which 
there is any controversy whatsoever. If 
the gentleman will read the record, he 
will find, I think, that that is literally 
true, that the big matters are handled 
through joint resolutions or through ex- 
ecutive agreements and not through 
treaties. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Where does 
the Chief Executive get the authority for 
the executive agreements, if they, in ef- 
fect, amount to treaties? 

Mr. GOSSETT. He has that under 
some of his constitutional powers. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The War Pow- 
ers Act? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No. He makes them 
in peacetime as well as in wartime. 
However, we have resorted to much more 
of that in recent years. Fewer treaties 
and more executive agreements have 
been made. The tendency has been for 
the President just to resort to any ex- 
pediency rather than come to the Senate 
for approval of a treaty. 

Further, it seems to me ironical that 
we send Members of the House to all these 
international conferences. I think it is 
proper we should. We have two now at 
San Francisco. Yet we, a coordinate 
branch of the Congress, the most numer- 
ous branch, have nothing in the world 
to say about treaties. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman on that point, but I would 
like the House to have to ratify a treaty 
by a two-thirds vote eas well as the Sen- 
ate by a two-thirds vote. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinzuished gentleman from 
New Hampshire for introducing this leg- 
islation and for his very illuminating 
presentation of it. He is a great student 
of international affairs. I was very 
much interested when I was a delegate 
at the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City, with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LutHer A. JoHN- 
son]. I really think that both of us did 
a great deal of work as observers and 
advisers, yet it was the Members of the 
Senate who felt that they had the pri- 
ority in much of what went on because 
they would ratify any treaty reached as 
a result of the Conference. I stated there 
that I thought it would be extremely 
valuable if the House had a vote on the 


I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. 
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ratification of treaties. In the first place, 
we are much nearer to the people than 
are the Members of the Senate. They 
come up for election every 6 ycars, and 
we come up every 2 years. Our people 
watch us very closely. We know their 
desires. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following up 
what the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has so ably said, may 
I say that conditions have changed. The 
present provisions of the Constitution 
are the result of a compromise in the 
constitutional convention. Further, for 
many decades and generations United 
States Senators were elected by the legis- 
latures of the States. The theory was 
that they were the ambassadors, in a 
sense, of the several sovereign States to 
the central government, the Federal 
Government. 

We have amended the Constitution 
since those days. Now United States 
Senators are, I believe, elected by the 
people in all the States the same as we 
are, and in most of the States they have 
the direct primary system. 

Also, the means of communication and 
of travel have changed between 1789 and 
for some generations succeeding then and 
today. 

All of these are factors that enter into 
the great and important question the 
gentleman from New Hampshire is so 
ably discussing, and they seem to me to 
prompt only one conclusion, that in the 
best interests of our country the House 
should be a party to the apvroval of 
treaties, and that a majority vote of both 
branches, acting concurrently, should be 
sufficient to approve a treaty. Our ac- 
tions—passage of this resolution by both 
branches of the Congress must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States as 
provided for by the Constitution. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to thank the 
majority leader for his fine words and 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
assistance he has given in this impor- 





tant matter. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I can see 


nothing wrong with what the distin- 
guished majority leader said in the first 
part of his remarks as regards the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I think there is a 
great difference. They were formerly 
elected by their respective legislatures 
and were supposed to be very outstand- 
ing gentlemen of great ability. But now 
they are elected by popular vote, end 
they represent the people more or less 2s 
we do, rather than the State, as they did 
formerly. I cannot conceive of anyone, 
as a Member of this Body, the House of 
Representatives, who would object to 
bringing the House into the picture. But 
when it comes to having simply a ma- 
jority of both the House and the Senate, 
I would say the Congress would be less 
in the picture than they are today with 
two-thirds rule in the Senate. I would 
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like to ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire or the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts what objection would there 
be to really bringing the House into the 
picture with the two-thirds vote reauired 
in the House as well as in the Senate? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
maCcK] if he wishes to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman’s question consists of two 
parts, one that the House be a treaty- 
approving Body. We are both agreed on 
that. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. There 
are two propositions in this proposal, 
are there not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about the gentleman’s inquiry. The 
gentleman agrees with me that the 
House should have concurrent action 
with the Senate in the approval of 
treaties. Now, that is agreed upon. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Now the question 
arises whether it should be by majority 
vote or two-thirds vote. I recognize the 
fact that the people may honestly dis- 
agree on that question. I have pro- 
found respect for anyone whose views 
differ from mine on that issue. 

Then there is going to be a ratifica- 
tion of the resolution by three-quarters 
of the legislatures of the several States 
of the Union, either by the legislature, 
or if they have the power in the State 
to submit it to the people on the question 
of a final vote. I believe when you link 
those two together, the majority vote of 
both branches is more consistent with 
the democratic rule of procedure. The 
democratic rule of procedure is that the 
majority prevails. 

With reference to the question of an 
honest difference of opinion on the 
majority vote cr two-thirds vote, in 
my opinion a majority vote with both 
branches acting concurrently seems to 
be more consistent with democratic 
practices and it certainly would be ade- 
quate protection in the ratification of 
treaties. Furthermore, may I make this 
observation, that when the representa- 
tives of cur country are sitting at a table 
with the representatives of other coun- 
tries in the consideration of a treaty, such 
as the peace treaty, for example, they 
have in mind the fact that when as dip- 
lomats they complete their considera- 
tion of it, their action is final. That is 
provably the case with most other na- 
tions. But in the case of the United 
States, the action is not final. The action 
then has to go into the political field, so 
far as our activities in America are con- 
cerned. Certainly it would be more con- 
sistent with a foreign policy beneficial 
to our country to have ratification by a 
majority of both branches of Congress 
than to have two-thirds vote of one 
branch, because the only benefit of 
bringing the House in with a two-thirds 
vote would be that instead of correcting 
the difficulty in the Senate it would make 
it more difficult. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman says it would be more demo- 
cratic to require of the House and Sen- 
ate a simple majority vote on this ques< 


tion. Does not the gentleman agree that 
the Executive would have more power in 
treaty making were we to pass this 
amendment than he has today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I would not 
think so. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Did not 
the gentleman just say that when the 
Executive met with foreign countries 
and sat around the peace table he was in 
a disadvantageous position? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I did say 
was that the representatives of other 
countries are aware of the fact that when 
a treaty has been concluded, as far as 
the diplomats are concerned, it is final 
with most of their countries, but with 
our country it is not final. It is then 
transferred from the diplomatic field into 
the political arena and it requires a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. SCWABE of Missouri. When the 
gentleman speaks of the _ political 
arena 

Mr. McCORMACK. Isay that descrip- 
tively. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. We are 
the only great nation that requires a 
two-thirds vote on the ratification of a 
treaty by a legislative body, but also we 
are the only great power that has a two- 
party system, and it seem to me that the 
Executive of this country, who is not only 
the legal head of our country but also 
the head of the majority party and usu- 
ally has perhaps 55 percent of the mem- 
bers of his party in power in the Con- 
gress, When it comes back to the politi- 
cal arena it would be very easy for the 
Executive to get approval if we only had 
to have a simple majority. It seems to 
me that the President would have far 
more power then than under the existing 
arrangement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
was very much impressed at the con- 
ference at Mexico City with the fact that 
the delegates apparently gave just as 
much consideration to the views of the 
Members of the House, who do not ratify 
treaties, as they did to Senators. That 
was a very great courtesy. Apart from 
their courtesy, I felt it indicated that 
they realized the importance of having 
the Representatives, who are closest to 
the people, approve of what was being 
done. I think it was very significant. 
That is the first time that Representa- 
tives from the Congress have sat in at 
these conferences. I also felt that the 
fact we were asked, showed that the State 
Department wishes our approval, and 
was a step toward giving us the power of 
ratification of treaties. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Those who were 
at the Mexico City Conference certainly 
did a remarkable piece of work. I want 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, as she was one of them, 
I want to observe in relation to the gen- 
tleman’s last statement, I think the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire are a marked contribution, 
and the questions asked are for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the salient points 
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in this resolution which will come up for 
consideration tomorrow. I am y ry 
pleased that I happened to be on the 
floor and listened in part to the remarks 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
and the questions asked. It is most re. 
freshing to me to see the high plane 
which this debate is proceeding. 
Practically there is something to what 
the gentleman says, but that is from a 
practical angle, and I do not think jt 
should be applied to the principle in- 
volved. It is fortunate that we do have 
the two-party system in America. Let 
us hope it is continued, because then the 
people are able to place responsibility 
on the party they put in power, whether 
it is the gentleman’s party or my party. 
We hope that will continue. But with al) 


on 


ii 


due respect to my friend, that does not 
address itself to me as a very potent piece 
of evidence as to why the change should 
not be made. 

It does seem to me in these modern 
times that for the best interest of the 
country the House should have a voice in 
the ratification of treaties. To require a 
two-thirds vote in the House, the same as 
in the Senate, instead of meeting 
problem in these days that confront 
with reference to the ratification of irea- 
ties makes it more difficult, becau : 
only do we leave unchanged the two- 
thirds requirement in the Senate, bu 
impose upon that concurrent action 
the House again by a two-thirds | 
and we are only making it more difii 
of accomplishment. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Permit me to: 

a brief observation: In the early h 

of our Republic, in fact, for almo 

first 75 years, there was considerab! - 
tation in the House of Represent 
to have the treaty power shared joi: 
between the two bodies. I am 

that is often lost sight of. Many 
founding fathers of the republic 

the compromise to which the gent 
from Massachusetts, our distingu { 
majority leader, referred, still kept ) 
agitation and tried to get the treaty n : 
ing power back into the House of R 
sentatives. That agitation died out « 
shortly after the Civil War. No n 
was heard of the matter until rece: 
but this is not by any stretch o! 
imagination a brand new concept tha! 
being thrust at the American peop! 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gen 
man for his contribution. I think 1 
excellent that the House of Repre: 
tives is taking the leadership in tryin 
bring about this needed reform at 
time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the : 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I desir« 
observe that under the present syst 
in which a minority of the Senate « 
block the ratification of any treaty, t! 
cards are actually stacked against ra! 
fication. That, it seems to me, would | 
entirely appropriate if there were a pre- 
sumption that the executive branch 
the Government, in negotiating treat) 
were wrong, but I do not see why tn 
should be any such presumption, lt 
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ns to me there ought to be the pre- 
aption that the executive branch of 
the Government and duly accredited rep- 
ntatives of the United States, in ne- 
‘iating a treaty, have acted patrioti- 
cally and wisely. There should not be 
contrary presumption, and I am un- 
le to understand any real ground for 
continuing the contrary presumption. 
Vhile Iam on my feet, I wish also to 
that I, too, feel very strongly that 
the gentleman’s aggressive work in be- 
half of this cause, his leadership, has 
n very fine, and I want to pay him a 
ry sincere tribute for it. 
Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague from Maine. As 
as I personally am concerned, I be- 
lieve our Chief Executive, the President 
of the United States, no matter to which 
party he might belong, should be much 
onger in international affairs than he 
at the present time. In my opinion, 
the prest ent method of treaty ratification 
heckles him to a great extent. It would 
be to the benefit of the entire country 
nd to the world if his hands were made 
much stronger than they are now. 
Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MERROW. I yield. 
Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I also 
wish to compliment the gentleman from 
N his werk. With his 


New Hampshire f for 
permission I wish to make a brief state- 


ment. Ours is Supposed to be a govern- 
ment of checks ‘and balances. When 
we consider the average run cf congres- 


ral enactments that require a simple 


majcrity vote of both Houses to pass, 
t the President if he sees fit may veto 
m and then it takes a  two-th irds vote 
cf kcth branches of Congress to over- 
ride his veto, it is just as important in 
my opinion, treaties being sacred con- 
cts between this and other nations, 
just as important if not more important 
that the Congress on its part should have 
the right of veto. Certainly with the 
President having the right to initiate 
treaties, as he dces under our Constitu- 
tion, the Congress should be brought 
prominently into the picture. Certainly 
we should have a veto power, and I can- 
not see that a simple majority would 
amount to much in the way of a veto. 

Mr. MERROW. A simple majority 
vote would not leave the exercise of the 
veto power over treaties in the hands of 
a small minority of the Senate as it is 
now. When you speak about the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override the 
President’s veto, I do not think that is 
analogous to the question under discus- 
sion and has no bearing on it. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Certainly 
the gentleman will agree that if we are 
to have a simple majority requirement 
in both Houses it would lessen the power 
of Congress, would it not? 

Mr. MERROW. It would increase the 
power of Congress. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Why does 
the gentleman say that when the Pres- 
ident sits at the peace table under ex- 
isting law he would be at a disadvantage? 

Mr. MERROW. Because 33 Members 
of the United States Senate can vitiate 
anything he does. It should also be 
pointed out that by adding reservations 
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and amendments in the Senate, which 
are adopted by a majority vote, any 
treaty can be so loaded with reserva- 
tions and amendments that you could 
not get ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senate. The President is weak because 
he has to secure two-thirds of that body 
to ratify any peace treaty to which he 
agrees. If he brings back a peace pro- 
posal and if he can have it ratified by a 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
his position is strengthened. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I am 
thinking of protecting the minority in 
this country. If we were to pass a simple 
enactment today and in 2 years from 
now sentiment should shift slightly, a 
couple percent, or then what may have 
been 51 percent 2 years ago changes to 
49 percent. We can do away with that 
very easily, can we not? That is a law 
of course that would only affect the peo- 
ple within this country. Treaties on an 
average last a longer length of time and 
other nations areinvolved. It woulc not 
be so easy to rescind our action in the 
case of a treaty because another nation 
or other nations are involved. 

Mr. MERROW. If a majority of the 
Congress cannot protect us, nothing can 
protect us. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. MERROW. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BPREHM. Just what does 

enileman’s resclution provide? 

Mi. MERROW. ‘The resolution pro- 
vides for treaty ratification by both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. BREHM. It provides that we sub- 
mit the matter to the States? 

Mr. MERROW. We are going to 
make the decision right here. It will be 
submitted to the Congress and if a ma- 
jority of the Senate and House approve, 
then the treaty is validated. Of course a 
quorum of both Fiouses must be present. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman did not 
get my aguestion. Are we not saying to 
the States that we are giving it to the 
people and they have the right to vote on 
this? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. When we vote 
favorably on this resolution we are giv- 
ing the State legislature an opportunity 
to act and the people of the country an 
oprertunity to act through their State 
egislatures. 

Mr. BREHM. After all, that is the 
democratic process, and I am in favor 
of it. 

Mr. MERROW. It would seem to me 
that is the duty of the Congress. I be- 
lieve the people want an opportunity to 
act. I will say so far as the Legislature 
of New Hampshire is concerned that it 
will be the first legislature to approve the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. BREHM. I am not suggesting 
how I will vote on this resolution, but 
I am willing at all times to submit the 
matter to the people of the United States 
to make their decision on this question. 

Mr. MERROW. That is the thing to 
do. I appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

The wisest and pvoldest executive for- 
eign policy cannot be effective unless it 
has the sustained support of the Con- 
gress and the people. The only way to 


Speaker, will the 
I yield to the gentle- 


the 
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ascertain whether or not 2 particular 
measure has that support is to submit 
it to the national legislature for ap- 
proval or disapproval. nder our form 
of government, such submission can 
only be satisfactorily accomplished by 
affording the Congress an opportunity 
to ccnsider and debate specific matters 
contained in agreements end treatics. A 
dynamic foreign policy of expanding in- 
ternational cooperation backed by an 
informed and sustained public opinion 
presupposes that it will be necessary to 
submit many more international matters 
to Congress than has been the case at 
any previous time in our history. 

We are in world affairs, and in the 
years to come there will be a multitude 
of matters which will have to be sub- 
mitted to the national legislature for 
final decision. 

One does net need to have more than 
a@ good passing acquaintance with the 
present tangle of historical, legal, and 
political considerations involved, not to 
mention controversy on the merits of a 
matter, to realize that unless the pro- 
cedural outlook is decidedly clearer in 
the future, there is little basis for hop- 
ing that any administration will dare 
follow this ourse, particuls irly in the 
hard years to come, when the emotional 
carrying power of the war and peace is- 
sues will have been dissipated by a re- 
turn to normalcy and the luxury of un- 
inhibited party politics. 

Without adequate treaty procedure the 
undertekinss and propos ula of the 
United States will not be accepted at face 
value in international coniieaaion, 
Other countries have gcod reesens to be 
skeptical of the ability of the United 
States to carry out over a sustained pe- 
riod a foreign policy of cooperation ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the modern 
scientific world. The Nation is left 
nearly helpless to assist in establishing 
permanent peace under pyvesent pro- 
cedure. The President cannot speak for 
the people, since whatever he does is 
subject to a veto by one-third of the 
Senate. Other nations have grounds to 
doubt seriously the capacity of the 
United States to play an active role in 
organizing the world community after 
the war is won. Leaders in other coun- 
tries are reluctant to enter into agree- 
ments with this country since they know 
that a minority in the Senate can doom 
any peace treaty approved by tie Presi- 
dent of the United States. Statesmen 
the world over will be increasingly un- 
willing to enter into undertakings with 


us which stand little chance of being 
considered on their merits. Our nego- 


tiators go to international conferences 
handicapped. The hands of | Sane 
can diplomats would be stre ened if 
treaties could be ratified aa a grt 
vote of both Houses. 

Stuart H. Perry, scholar and newspa- 
perman, stated in an address before the 
National Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion several years ago, and which ap- 
pears in the committee hearings: 

The result is that no administra 
feel even reasonably sure of its gr« 
gotiating an important 
rely upon a 


tion can 
und in ne- 
treaty unless it can 
strong party majority in the 
to be effective, must 


Senate. That majority, 
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be much larger than an executive would re- 
quire in any other country having a parlia- 
mentary form of government. Where, as in 
other countries, a majority vote in parlia- 
ment is sufficient for all purposes, a safe 
“working majority” is all that the executive 
needs; here he must be able to count upon 
sufficient party strength in the Senate to in- 
sure a majority of 2 to 1 upon a treaty 
question. He can, it is true, count upon Con- 
verting a few members of the opposition 
upon the merits of the case, but experience 
has proved that the number of such converts 


is small, and furthermore they are likely to 
be cficet by a certain number of defections 
from the administration ranks. Therefore, 
in oider to insure the two-thirds majority 


required by the Constitution for the ratifica- 
tion cf treaties, his party strength in the 
Senate must he measured by approximately 
t 


ue Same ratio 


William Bennett Munro, in his book 
the Makers of the Unwritten Constitu- 
tion, wrote: 

Fundamentally, the control of American 
foreign relations is vested in one-third of the 
membership in one-half of Congress. Defi- 
nite, forceful, responsible leadership is in no 
branch cf government more essential than 
in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs. 
All other countries have it, and how we get 
along without it in the United States is 
something that the rest of the world has 
given up trying to understand. John Hay 
once predicted that no important treaty 
would ever azain pass the Senate without 
mutilation, thus disclosing an exaggerated 
pessimism; yet it has become transparently 
obvious that every treaty goes into the Sen- 
ate with the chances 2 to 1 against it, 
no matter what its merits, and that in many 
cases the likelihood of its being carried out in 
an ambulance justifies a wager of even three 
or four to one. Strength, promptness, and 
decision in the exercise of the treaty-making 
power are thus replaced by weakness, equivo- 
cation, and celay 








Without a clear-cut and workable pro- 
cedure for legislative approval or dis- 
approval of agreements and treaties, our 
thinking on matters of foreign policy is 
impaired because of the heavy political 
liabilities in the legislative approval 
process. We cannot build up a solid 
congressional and public understanding 
and backing for a cooperative policy be- 
cause of inability to submit more foreign 
policy matters for a complete congres- 
sional review. Other parties hesitate to 
offer full value in cooperative undertak- 
ings on our part since they carry with 
them exceedingly heavy political uncer- 
taintics in the process of legislative ex- 
amination and action. 

Our procedure is neither clear nor 
workable. There is no distinct line of 
demarcation between agreements and 
treaties. It is not workable because one- 
third of the Senate has complete control 
of the foreign policy of this country in 
the matter of making peace. As long 
as We continue to use inadequate consti- 
tutional machinery we will experience 
insurmountable difficulties in creating ¢ 
foreign policy of expanding international 
cooperation. We may devise many 
plans for world peace but under the pres- 
sent system they must be accepted by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. We need 
to develop a constitutional mechanism 
for fair approval or disapproval of inter- 
national agreements and treaties. With 
proper constitutional procedure we will 
be able to act intelligently and demo- 
cratically upon peace plans scon to be 
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presented. A surgeon cannot perform a 
delicate brain operation with dull instru- 
ments. We cannot win the peace with 
an inadequate and inferior constitu- 
tional method for treaty ratification. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


In the discussion of this subject we 
find there are two fundamental questions 
involved. First, should treaties be acted 
upon in the Congress by a majority or 
by a two-thirds vote and, second, should 
the House participate in the ratification 
of treaties. In the consideration of 
these issues it will be most helpful to 
review briefly the history of the two- 
thirds rule. 

HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The United States is the only great 
nation requiring a two-thirds vote of one 
branch of the legislative body to ratuv 
treaties. I quote a statement made hv 
Melvin D. Hildreth, general counsel of 
the late President Roosevelt’s War Re- 
lief Board, a member of the commission 
to study the organization of peace, and a 
member of the National Board of Di- 
rectors of the League of Nations, before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


A survey of the constitutional systems of 
the world does not reveal a counterpart of 
our plan of associating only one House of the 
legislature with the Executive in treaty mak- 
ing. 


Denna Frank Fleming included in his 
book, The United States and the Worid 
Court the following words: 


Never in all human history has any other 
important people ever subjected itself to an 
arrangement so plainly and inherently un- 
workable. After 1789 dozens of new governs 
ments were set up. All of their founders 
examined our Constitution with care and 
many of them modeled strongly after us, but 
only Liberia and Guatemala ever copied the 
two-thirds Senate vote for treaties. Again 
after the World War many new constitutions 
were made, but not one of them ever thought 
it a reasonable thing to give one-third of one 
house of the national legislature a strangle 
ho!d on treaties. Yet we remain in our most 
crucial affairs at the mercy of one-sixteenth 
of our legisiators. 


There is absolutely no political theory 
on which the two-thirds rule is based. 

Dr. Charles Warren, historian of the 
Supreme Court and author, in discussing 
the subject, wrote: 

That clause, as I say, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the class of provisions which was in- 
serted not on any theory of government or 
general political theory but was inserted sole- 
ly to take care of a political condition exist- 
ing, and a very burning question existed in 
1787 when the Federal Convention sat. The 
circumstances surrounding its insertion pro- 
vide an interesting illustration of the fact 
that, like most of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, it can only be fully understood after 
a study of its historical sources and ante- 
cedenits. 


The reasons motivating the writers of 
the Constitution to insert the require- 
ment have long since disappeared. The 
Articles of Confederation providing for 
treaty ratification by a vote of 9 out of 13 
States were in the immediate back- 


ground as the makers of the Constitu- 
tion did their work. The continuity be- 
tween the Constitution and the Articles 
of Confederation, which is to be found at 
s0 many points, is elso present in certain 
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fundamental aspects of the treaty provi. 
sion. Under the Articles of Confecdera. 
tion, the treaty power was exercised by 
a Congress in which the States were not 
only represented as States but voted as 
States as well. The power to mate 
treaties was regarded as one of jhe 
fundamental attributes of State ; = 
eignty. The treaty power was Viewed as 
a right and concern of the Siates, not of 
the people. This is perhaps the most 
fundamental and currenily pertinen 
point in the entire historical aspect of 
the question. It is important becayu 
is contrary to the assumption which mo 
people make in connection with the two- 
thirds provision. That rule is usually 
thought of and justified in terms of re- 
quiring an extraordinary majorily in 
order to assure a large measure of popu- 
lar unanimity when in fact it was neyor 
so intended and does not neccessarily <o 
operate. 

emand for the two-thirds rule came 
from the jealousies and suspicions of { 
original Sjates. The South was inter- 
ested in navigation on the Mississipi 
River. The New England States were 
concerned in protecting fishery richts 
Sections were fearful lest treaties might 
be made which would interfere wiih 
their respective economic interesis. 

The Constitution was to become effec- 
tive when ratified by 9 States. At the 
time of the Constitutional Convent! 
there was serious doubt that even this 
number would join the Union. If bui 9 
had adopted the Constituticn then | 
Senate would have consisted of only 18 
Members. In the Constitutional C 
vention of 1787 no one ever dreamed thet 
the Senate would become a body of 95. 
In the beginning the House itself was 
consist of only 65 Members. The fathe s 
intended that the President should con 
sult and advise with the Senate. 

It was believed that secrecy wouid pr‘ 
vail in the small Senate and that trea! 
would be made in executive sessions. A\|! 
of the conditions I have mentioned 
prominence of State sovereignty, secrecy 
and conflicting economic interests 1 
longer exist. With the growth of t! 
country they have long since passed « 
the stage, and today the United St: 
of America stands alone as the only gre: 
Nation to employ the cumbersome, 0! 
structive, and senseless two-thirds 1% 
quirement. 

THE RECORD OF THE SENATE 


The record of the Senate in the cd 
position of treaties for the settlement of 
international disputes is most dishea: 
ening. In writing this record the S: 
ate has ably demonstrated its inabilit' 
to act constructively in international a 
fairs. Peace treaties and treaties of a 
bitration have suffered irreparable mu! 
lation at the hands of the Senate. 
the Spanish-American War the Uniic: 
States has been a growing world pow‘ 
Again and again during the last 50 yea 
the Senate has frustrated moves to sub 
stitute the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes for war. The Onle; 
Pauncefcte arbitration treaty of 1897 wss 
rejected. The Hay arbitration treat! 
of 1904 were emasculated. The Sena2'e 
maintained a strangle hold on the Root 
arbitration treaties of 1908 and 1910. 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


i 


Since 








The life was taken out of the Taft arbi- 
tration treaties of 1911. The Treaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations 
‘ destroyed by the two-thirds rule of 
nate. On January 29, 1935, the 
V i Court was rejected by a vote of 
52 for to 36 against. In recent years few 
treaties of any great consequence have 
been ratified. One is forced to the con- 
( n that no treaty of far-reaching 
rtance in connection with the es- 
hment of peace can be validated 
under the two-thirds rule. 
In connection with the Senate’s record 
D 1. Frank Fleming in his recent book, 
' United States and the World Court, 
i the following language: 
Senate has had its day as the execu- 
of our peace treaties. It has been a 
y and its fruits have been inex- 
y bitter. This judgment does not 
that our full participation in the at- 
of the last 4 decades to build sub- 
for war would have made everything 
nt, or even that this war would have 
voided. It does mean that the Sen 
uld not even permit us to try to pro- 
ibstitutes for war or to make the ob- 
; of the last war stick, in order to save 
ture from a more horrible fate than 
errible, pitiable catastrophe of 1914-18. 
is the offense of the Senate, an offense 
mitous in its effects that we dare not 
it to be repeated. As the censor of 
eign policy the Senate has been fully 
ind found wanting. Its frustration of 
ire in creating and governing an or- 
world must be ended The alternative 
ird world war which would cost us ha lf 
on dollars, exhaust finally the bulk of 
mineral resources, and devastate our ur- 
ivilization, from one end of this con- 
nt to the other. No nation can afford to 
it a defect in its government to bank- 
d destroy it. 


Dr. Frank M. Russell of the University 

California has written as follows: 

It has been pointed out by defenders of 
provision of the Constitution that over 
whole course of our history the Senate 
actually rejected few treaties, and the 
ber that it has amended has not been 
derable. That is true, but the whole 
y cannot be told in terms of mathematics, 
ecent decades, certainly, the most im- 
nt treaties from the point of view of 
ling an economically and politically in- 
ted and peaceful world—the only kind 

world in which our safety and prosperity 
be promoted—are the ones that have 

ffered emasculation or mutilation, if not 
ial rejection at the hands of a minority 
ationists in the Senate. The result has 
en that our Presidents have at times been 
red even from negotiating treaties re- 
ded as desirable from the point of view 
public interest, and for which they 

ld be able to secure a majority vote in 

th Houses of Congress, because of their 
ization of the hopelessness of overcoming 

> opposition of a stiff-necked minority in 
nate 





) 


MAJORITY RULE 


A fundamental principle of democracy 
majority rule. The present method of 
aty ratification is undemocratic in the 
xtreme. The population of Nevada is 
110.247; of New York, 13,479,142. Since 
he adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment, Senators are elected directly by the 
people. In rejecting treaties, the vote of 
1 Senator from Nevada is worth twice 


that of a Senator from New York who 
votes approval. The power of a voter in 


1 


the Siate of Nevada in this connection 
is the same as that of 120 voters in the 
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Empire State. Pennsylvania has a pop- 
ulation of 9,900,180. The 2 votes from 
Nevada could cancel the votes of the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and New York. 
Thus, the Senators representing 110,247 
can override the will of Senators repre- 
senting 23,379,322. This is a most un- 
democratic process. There are no logical 
arguments to sustain the position that 
the vete of a legislator who objects to a 
treaty is worth twice as much as one who 
favors it. 

One-third plus one of the membership 
of the smez ler House of Congress has in 
its hands life-and-death power over any 
and all treaties. Under existing pro- 
cedure, if the entire Senate membership 
of SS were present, Senators from a 
States voting azainst a treaty could caus 
its defeat. Were the Members oppose d 
to a treaty to come from 17 of the 
smalest States, rejection would result by 
the action of Senators representing 
States with a population of approxi- 
mately ten and one-half million - Ople, 
according to the census figures 1$40. 

sameiaiaann 


If the remaining € enator Ss, 
States with a population of 129,080,090 
people, should all Vv ‘ote for the treaty, 
then their will could be overruled by the 
Members who represent 10,500,000. 
Should only a oe of the Senate be 
in attendance when a vote on a treaty i 
taken, 17 Memkers could prevent ratifi- 
cation. If the 17 votes should come from 
the smallest States = the 32 votes from 
the 16 largest States, the Senators from 
States with Sanoanane ly 3,500,000 could 
thwart the will of Senators from States 
with a population of over 88,000,000. 
These are, I realize, extreme cases and 
the alinement to which I have referred 
may never occur. The situations pic- 
tured are, however, possibilities under 
our system and speak eloquently for the 
undemocratic character of our constitu- 
tional procedure of treaty ratification, 
By including the House we would re- 
quire in the most extreme instance, at 


least, 110 Members of this body plus 
25 Senators to reject a treaty. This 
would be the situation in the event only 


a bare quorum existed at the time of 
voting. Majority approval by both 
Houses would be infinitely better than 
the two-thirds rule we now follow. I 
quote a statement made by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler on this subject: 

There is one important change which the 
people of the United States must make in 
their Constitution without delay. The pro- 
vision that a treaty with another govern- 
ment requires ratification by a vote of two- 
thirds of the United States Senate is not 
only harmful and undemocratic but anti- 
democratic as well. Treaties should be rati- 
fied as statutes are enacted, by a majority 
vote in each of the two Houses of Congress. 
The present system, if not changed, might 
easily lead to almost irreparable damage to 
the prosperity and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people as well as to the great movement 
of international cooperation to establish 
and maintain world peace. The present 
constitutional provision makes it possible 
for a very small number of Senators, one- 
third of a quorum plus one, representing per- 
haps only 10,000,000 of the country’s vast 
population, to prevent the ratification of a 


treaty of highest importance for national 
prosperity and international cooperation and 
peace. Were this done by a majority vote 


in each of the two Houses of Congress, the 


people themselves would tke 
The present plan of action, he 
pletely separates the responsibility of the 
American people from ratification or re- 
jection of a treaty. here is no more im- 
portant question than this before the coun- 
try at the present moment. To effect this 
vitally important change, the pending 
aemendment to the Federal Constitution 
should be adopted by the people without de- 
lay. Otherwise no one can foretell what 
damage may be dcne to the public welfare 


both national and international. 


responsible, 
»wever, com- 


Opponents to the propose 
call attention to the una 
required by juries; 


d amendment 
nimous consent 
to the two-thirds pro- 
vision for the impeachment of a Presi- 
dent; to the two-thirds vote necessary to 
override a President’s veto; and say that 
more the n a majority should be neces- 
sary in certain decisions of vast import- 
ance. They then conclude that in the 
matter of making treaties we should re- 
tain the two-thirds requirement. These 
cases are not analagous to the two-thirds 
provition for treaty ratification and have 
no bearing on the question at hand. 
William Y. Elliott, eT chairman of 
the School of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, appearing ee’ the Committee 


on the Judiciary, said: 


As you know ce a veto by the President of 
an act passed by Congress indicates, after all, 
a division of anaes between the Executive 


and the Congress on a legislative matter on 
which both, by the Constitution, are entitled 
to have a view, the President by his veto. 
The practice, of course, under the party 

tem, is that the President is a leader in 
rmulation of pe ylicy. 
Treaty-making power, on the other hand, 
s something in which the President, the only 
officer elected—along with the Vice Presi- 
dent—by a national vote of all the people, is 
asking agreement of another body of the Gov- 
ernment. He is asking for it in terms of sup- 
porting something he is doing. He is not 
vetoing something the other body has done; 
he is asking for support of what he is doing. 
Therefore, the minority provision that is 
holding up ratification of a treaty is in effect 
the veto power by a very slight minority of 
the Government. 

It is not an affirmat 








ion and repassing of 
scmething over a veto. Let us get that dis- 
tinct. What happens is that a veto stops an 
act passed by an ordinary majority of Con- 
gress. There is, therefore, a difference of 
cpinion between the two. nee, in order to 
get that repassed over the veto, the President 
has to get repassed by a two-thirds ma 
jority of the Senate and of the House, be - 
cause there has been a difference of opinion 
between the two parties. 
The Senate, on the other hand, can block 
the President from acting in this matter by 
a simple one-third power of the most un- 
representative body in the world from the 
ati nh an extraordi- 





A majority of both Hou of Congress 
is sufficient to enact Federal statutes. A 
majority is deemed am} le | to commit the 


Republic to such a Becg um as lend- 
lease and other policies of great national 
and international moment. A simple 


majority of Congress is suffi 
us into war. oe the formulation of 
the peace is as grave a matter as making 
war, yet it is easier i this Government 
to declare war than to write a peace. 
There is no conceivable reason why @ 
majority of both House s is not enough to 
validate peace treaties. Under the pres- 


sient to take 





ent system a treaty of far-reaching im- 
portance, a treaty embodying principles 
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on which the structure of world peace 
might be erected could be rejected by a 
militant minority of the Senate even if 
a majority of the Senate wished to ratify 
it; even if a majority of the House of 
Representatives desired its acceptance, 
yes, even if a majority of the American 
people demanded its validation. The 
treaty section of the Constitution is a se- 
rious handicap to our leadership in inter- 
national cooreration. To continue the 
two-thirds rule for ratification by the 
Senate is to impair, if not to imperil, our 
successful participation in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

The argument that majority control of 
treaty making would result in hasty, ill- 
considered, unwise, and discriminatory 
action against certain sections of the 
country is the weakest of all arguments 
coming from those who hold that this 
power should be vested in one-third of 
the Senate. If a majority of the Con- 
gress cannot protect our interests then 
nothing can save us. The burden of 
proof rests on those who conterd that 
less than © majority of one House of the 
National Legislature should direct the 
foreign relations of this great Nation in 
the post-war period. 

As Kenneth Colegrove 
stated in his book, The 
and World Peace: 

One by one 
Constitutic 


has so ably 
American Senate 


the oligarchic features of our 
tion have been replaced by demo- 
cratic institutions. The prcgress in democ- 
racy has been accomplished by amencments 
to the Constitution, judicial interpretation, 

1d custom and usage. The ratification of 
treaties, however, is one of the remaining 
‘ts of our Constitution which bs 
the eighteenth rather than the twentieth 
century. It than a perpetua- 
tion of minority rule and a negation of the 
democratic 





aspect long to 


s nothing less 


process. 


EXECUTIVE ACREERMENTS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND 
T.EATI£S 

In the relatiorships between executive 
agreements, joint resolution, and trea- 
ties there is much confusion. It is ob- 
v.ous tha ternational undertakings 
cannot be conciuded constitutionally as 
pure executive agreements or as agree- 
ments approved by joint resolutions of 


Cc ngress. From a purely legal point of 


+t oll in 
2b ali i 


view, it is n lear that the joint reso- 
— proc Ses to say nothing of the 
Cc utiv e agreement, may be substituted 
fo eaiy procedure. Theye is no clear 
Git vid ng line either in the Constitution 
or in constitutional usage between what 
can be done by agreement procedure or 
what must be or should be done ky 
treaty. The Supreme Court has neve 
attempted to draw the line. Exnezts 
have not been able to do it and there is 
in the Congress sharp disagsreement and 
widespread confusion on the question. 


As long as the two-thirds rule remains 
a part of the Constitution, any important 
international underteking which is not 
submitted to the Senate as a treaty is 
ceriain to be opposed in that body not 
only on its merits and on a partisan 
basis but also on the ground that the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Senate 
are being circumvented. If, for example, 
the Charter of the United Nations, when 
finally written, should be submitted as 
an agreement in a joint resolution, the 
Senate would, without doubt, insist tha 
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it ought to be incorporated in a treaty 
and would not act on it as an agreement. 

The two-thirds rule was incorporated 
in the Connally resolution. Paragraph 
5 of which reads as follows: 

That pursuant to the Constitution of 
the United States any treaty made to 
effect the purposes of this resolution on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States with any other nation or any as- 
sociation of nations shall be made only 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, provided 
two-third of the Senators present 
concur. 

From this section of the Connally reso- 
lution and especially from the record of 
the Senate debate thereon those who 
have entertained any thought of by- 
passing the two-thirds rule by having 
the peace settlement and the immediate 
caidas of future international or- 
ganizations acted upon by the joint reso- 
lution process are mistaken. The prac- 
tical choice now is either to support those 
in and out of Congress who propose that 
the problem be met straightforwardly 
by a constitutional amendment or to 
make our foreign policy fit the political 
hazards of action under the two-thirds 
procedure. A foreign policy so designed 
must at best be weak and ineffective. 

The pure executive agreement which is 
made without either congressional au- 
thorization or approval is limited in its 
usefulness both in the routine conduct 
of foreign affairs and in the formulation 
of foreign policy. It cannot be employed 
in situations requiring a general change 
in our domestic law in connection with 
international agreements. Such agrce- 
ments are not suitable for handling for- 
eign-policy undertakings where it is de- 
sirable and necessary to obtain demo- 
cratic review and approval of proposed 
policies. 

The joint resolution authorized and 

approved by the majority of both Houses 
is subject to certain uncertainties and 
limitations aside from the political li- 
ability inherent in its general use as long 
as the two-thirds rule stands. The joint 
resolution is an important procedure 
and is the product of constitutional 
usage. It has served three important 
purposes: first, as a political mechanism 
for avoiding the barriers of the Reece 

thirds rule in some important instances 
such as the annexation of Texas og 1845 
and Hawaii in 1898; second, it is a work- 
able mechanism for prior authorization 
of dcfinite international agreements in 
technical fields such as tariffs and postal 
egulations. It is often more practical 
politically and technically to conclude 
acreements on the basis of prior au- 
thorization than to negotiate an egree- 
ment which must be brought back to the 
Congress for approval. The Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 is a _ classic 
example of this procedure. In the third 
place the joint resolution has furnished 
proof of the feasibility and the desir- 
ability of having treaties subject to the 
full democratic review of both Houses. 
The joint resolution procedure has really 
pointed the way and shown the necessity 
for changing the present constitutional 
process for security legislative approval 
of treaties. The joint resolution pro- 


sac + 
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cedure is not and cannot be a generally 
recognized and acceptable means fo; 
submitting important internationa] yn- 
dertakings for congressional review and 
approval. 

The foreign relations of the United 
States are becoming ever more complex 

Agreements and joint resolutions have 
been and will be resorted to in an e‘fo) 
to circumvent the two-thirds rule. 
Many matters which would have been 
considered by the founding fathers as 
treaties have been handled as az: 
ments and resolutions. As a result 
this practice congressional influence in 
foreign affairs is bound to constanily ¢ 
minish. At any time the Senate may 
reject an agreement contained in a re<o- 
lution if it considers the matter of tr: 
importance. The adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment will receive the effc- 
tiveness of the voice of the representa- 
tives of the people in international af- 
fairs. For self-preservation and {| 
augmenting its own influence in for 
relations the Senate itself should be 
first to accede enthusiastically to 
growing demand for this constitution 
reform. Here we have the tragic s| 
tacle of a great and powerful branch 
the Congress unable to function accord- 
ing to the wishes of the majority of t 
body, because of the stultifying 
thirds rule. ° 
THE HOUSE SHOULD HAVE A VOICE IN TI 

MAKING 

The House, which is in a better p 
tion to reflect public opinion than 
Senate, should have a voice in tr 
making. So intricate have become 
man affairs that domestic laws 
closely interwoven with foreign po! 
The statutes affecting the merchant 1 
rine, the size of the Army, the excha 
of materials of war, tariffs, and app) 
priations to implement treaties are i 
trations of subjects in which the Ho 
has a voice and are matters closely « 
nected with foreign policy. It is imp 
sible to draw a line between local prob- 
lems and the issues connected with fi 
eign affairs. Few treaties can be s\ 
tained without implementing legis!at 
* quiring the concurrence of both Hou 

f Congress. There is no valid rea 
. ior one type of legislation would be } 
sible by only a two-thirds vote of 
Senate when legislation implement 
this must receive the sanction of | 
other House. No foreign policy agri 
upon by the Senate can long endure 
less it has the wholehearted support 
the people. This can best be given 
including the House of Representati 
in the process = ratifying treaties. 

Under article VI of the Constitu' 
treaties are a part of the supreme law 
the land along with the Constitutior p 
laws enacted in pursuance thereof. 
is a compelling reason for as: ear ly t 
House with treaty making. The majc 
ity of Congress may abrogate a treaty ! 
voting for conflicting legislation or f: 
ing to pass subsidiary legislation. T: 
agencies of government empowered 
abrogate a treaty should be consulted ii 
the formulation of a treaty. By inclu 


ing the House in treaty making und! 
delay by the Senate would be greal:: 











quently 


] d if 
suse voting, we would actually be 


not entirely prevented. With 
t! ol 
» establish a people’s peace, since 
yuse reflects public opinion much 
ecurately than the Senate. 

PEACE PLANS 


1 finally formulated the charter 
( Unite d Nations for the establish- 
of an international organization to 
in peace and security will have 
laced before the Senate in a treaty 
urse of action suggested by Sen a- 
npDENbERG, if followed, must be pre- 
iin treaties. Any plan designed to 
é lish a permanent peace will, under 
existing practices, have to be put in the 
f 1 of a treaty. In my opinion aboli- 
tion of the two-thirds rule will increase 
{ likelihood of this Nation joining a 
\ i organization to preserve the peace. 
It may well be that two-thirds of the 


¢ e will agree to the charter of the 
l d Nations based on Dumbarton 
O or to the Vandenberg suggestions, 


but even this would be no argument for 


! ning the two-thirds rule. Many 
treaties and many agreements supple- 
menting and implementing the first 


treaties adopted after the war ends, will 
‘to be agreed upon. During the next 
0 years legislative approval will be re- 
d on a multitude of vital proposals 
) maintain the peace. Those who feel 
we can develop a dynamic foreign 
policy of expanding international coop- 
eration under the two-thirds rule ere in- 
( ing in unwarranted optimism. I, for 


( am not willing to risk the future de- 
ment of our foreign policy in the 
hands of one-third of the United States 


I ems reasonably clear that the two- 
is procedure does not furnish work- 
adequate, or satisfactory machinery 

the participation of the Congress in 

he democratie formulation and mainte- 
nance of an enlightened foreign policy. 
chinery has broken down so fre- 
and has been such a fruitful 
ce of conflict between the Executive 
ithe Senate that there is no reason for 
ming any basic improvement in the 
ture, If the present procedure is con- 

d important treaties are certain to 


moa 
Ail bik 


or be badly mangled during the 
critical post-war period. The conse- 
quences for us and the rest of the world 


r 


? 


Yr? 


f 


i 


political grounds. 


| be most serious. 
Under the existing two-thirds require- 
nt it is the exception rather than the 
le for any important treaty to be ap- 
oved. If a treaty is sufficiently conse- 
ntial to involve some controversy it 
in all probability doomed to failure 
ther by reservations or amendments 
r by a combination of two lines of op- 
osition; that on the merits and that on 
Few treaties can suc- 
fully carry these two opposition loads 
nd stand any chance of securing the 
proval of two-thirds of the Senators 


present. 


me 


REASONS FOR CHANGING 


The proposed constitutional amend- 
nt should be immediately adopted in 


THE PROCEDURE 


the light of an imposing array of cogent 


suments. 


1 
renaie 


First, the present method is 
and unsuited for this great Na- 

nin the modern world revolutionized 
uence, Second, under the two- 
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thirds rule it will be impossible to develop 
a dynamic foreign policy of expanding 
international cooperation adequate to 
establish and to guarantee the contin- 
uation of a just and lasting peace. Third, 
the present method for legislative review 
and approval is neither clear nor work- 
able. Fourth, the reasons fer including 
the two-thirds rule no longer exist. 
This is the only great power to have such 
a stumbling block in the effective execu- 
tion of its foreign policy. Fifth, thet 
thirds rule is undemocratic in the ex- 
treme. Sixth, the House of Representa- 
tives, much closer to the people than the 


Senate because it is elected every 2 
years, should have a voice in treaty 
making. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speseker, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. MERROW. I yield. 
Mr. RAMEY. The gentleman men 
tioned that the House of Represe miations 


is closer to the people and that brings 
me back to the words of the preamble of 
the Constitution: “We, the people.” 

After all, in spite of the fact that Sen- 
ators are now elected by popular vcte, 
Senators represent the State, and the 
Members of Congress represent “We, the 
people,” do we not? 

If I may go a little further, there are, 
as I understand, 3,000,000 civilians on 


the pay roll of the United States of 
America. Five hundred and thirty- 
three of them are elected by the p seople— 


the President, the Vice Pr aiden: $6 Sen- 
ators, and the Members of the House of 
Representatives. There are only 435 
persons out of that whole group which 
are doing governmental work who can be 
“fired” by the people every 2 years. 
When you take that group of people from 
the people, the only group which has no 
social security, the group which is not 
looking for a career or for something 
monetary, the group which is here sim- 
ply to give of themselves for the people, 
the group which is in a goldfish bowl— 
God knows, if you cannot share the de- 
cisions with that group, then you are not 
sharing the decisions with those clese to 
and from the people themselves. 


Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 
Mr. RAMEY. And you are not really 


bypassing “We, the people” in the words 
of the preamble of the Constitution if 
you say the Representatives who are 
elected by the people and who can be 
fired every 2 years shall have no part in 
the making of treaties? 

Mr. MERROW. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is certainly the branch of the 
Congress which is closest to the people 
and which is being bypassed and has no 
voice in the all-important matter of 
treaty making. 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. NM: 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I was 
very much interested in the remarks by 


the gentleman from Ohio. The thought 
occurs to me, ccnsidering that all of the 
power involved in treaty making com- 
prises 100 percent of that power, if the 
power of the Exe cutiv e is enhanced, the 
power which the xecutive gets must 
come from the Gieeeem must it not? 
That is the only piace it can come from, 
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Mr. MERROW. It comes from the 
people. 
Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Well, we 


consider the Congress as representatives 
of the people. We are the people, in 
effect. Therefore, it seems to me if we 
leave the Constitution as it is, with the 
two-thirds requirement in the Senate, or 
amend it, if we please, to bring the House 
into the picture with the two-thirds re- 
quirement, the people or the Congress, 
whichever way you want to express it, 
would have much more power in treaty 
making t a if we were to amend it and 
provide for a simple majority vote in the 
Taeidiéndhan of treaties. 
There are 531 Members ele: but, 

I see it, the Congress is much more in the 
treaty-making business today, having the 
two-thirds requirement in the Senate, 
than it would be with a simple majority 


>t ted. 


in both Houses. 
Mr. MERROW. As it stands at pres- 
ent, you do not have true representation 


of the people, because a minority of the 
Senate has the veto power over treaties. 
If you were to require two-thirds of both 
Houses for ratification, you would stil! 
have a minority in control. This would 
not be proper representation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (1 . Ge S- 
SETT). The time of the gentleman frem 
New Hampshire has expired. 


NAD 


Mr. McCCRMACK. Mr. 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. T 
objection to the request of the gent 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. What was yeur last 
question? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. I oe 
to make it clear that it seems to me that 
all 531 Members of the Congress an to 
all practical purposes, the representa- 
tives of the people. The Senators from 
my State certainly represent the people 
of Missouri just asmuchasIdo. Iknow 
that in theory a Senator represents t 
State, but we must remember that 
formerly Senators were chosen because 
of their outstanding ability, the great 
pare cutions they were able to make be- 

se of their experience ‘end their learn- 
voday when we Nave a direct 
primary, Senators are chosen just as we 
are. While they are chosen from a 
larger area in the larger States, I do not 
consider there is much more ability at the 
other end of the Capitol than there is in 
this body. 


Sveaker, I 


- 


there 
leman 


he 


oa hes 


Mr. RAMEY. May I answer the gen- 
tleman? 
Mr. MERROW. I yield to ihe gentle- 
nan from Ohio. 
Mr. RAMEY. In the gentleman's ad- 


dress he directed our attention to the 
fact that there are two Senators elected 
from the State of Nevada with a popula- 
tion of 110,247. Two men represent that 
State with 110,247 population. Two 
persons—when I say “men” I mean who- 
ever is elected—two persons represent 
the entire Commonwealth of New York 
with a population of over 13,000,000. 
Now, you say that the Senate represents 
the people. Ve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected, each one repre- 


senting so many people. 


are 


The gentleman 
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ae our 
the vot 


tes of 2 
OAM 


attention to the fact that 
persons representing 110,- 
247 7 people, >, carry twite as much weight as 
the votes of men from a Commonwealth 
= t represents 13,479,142 people. 
Ar. SCH W ABE of Missouri. Would it 
t be true that if this amendment be- 
came a Dp rt of the Constitution thcse 


same two Senators from Nevada, repre- 
senting a small number of people, would 
have just as much power in committing 


us to a treaty, and would it not be pos- 
sible to have — o Senators commit us 
to a treaty—commit this Government to 
a treaty? Iam just as much concerned 
with the danger of having a minority to 


with another 
h a minority to pre- 


coniract 
am wit 


Us to a 
country as I 


e State, the Senate, and the represent- 
atives of the oe ple, the House. 
Mr. SCHW ABE of Missouri. 
gentleman will pardon my disagre: 
with him, in the first place, 


vent our unwise entry into any treaty 
negotiatior 

Mr. RAMEY. If this goes to three- 
fourths of the States and they adopt 
what we will likely pass in the House day 
after tomorrow, then every treaty must 
be endorsed by a ajority of both 
branches, a the representatives of 
th 


If the 
ment 
I think we 


are doing a lot of talking for nothing. 
I do not have the slight est doubt but 
wl te will act unfavorably 
ul ion if it ever gets to 
th 





Mr. McC« 


the §& 


RMACK. But that does not 
nate’s position any more 


Mr. SCHWABE of 
ate has no more abil 
making than this Body 
re is no disagre 


I think 
ity in treaty 
would have. 
-ement as far as bring- 
inz this into the picture as con- 
the power of treaty making. I 
1ink we are all for that. I know of not 
tle Member who Ww culd object to 


Missouri. 


Body 


it 
cerns 
thi 


a sin 
that. 

What we do object to is decreasing, or 
destroying, or breaking down the power 
of the Congress in treaty making and 
enhancing the power of the Executive. 
Talk about its being more democratic 
to pass this amendment; it seems to me 
the people through their chosen Repre- 
sentatives would have less power in 
treaty making than they now have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. cna Is the gentleman 
from Missouri giving consideration to the 
situation of our Nation in the light of 
conditions in the rest of the world? Is 
he assuming the paramount question to 
be: What is the best policy; what method 
of ratifying treaties made with other 
nations is to our best national interest 
so that our country can assume its re- 
sponsibility in the light of the position 
that it occupies in the world today? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. To my 
way of thinking these treaties are to last 
for a much longer period of time and are 
more important because of their very 
nature than an ordinary act of Congress 
or agreements concerning less profound 
subjects. In order for a treaty to be 
popular, indeed for it to prove satisfac- 
tory, it must have overwhelming support 
not only of a majority of the people in 


will 
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this country, but of a majority of the 
people in the other nation or nations 
atfected. To insure its lasting effect it 
should have the overwhelming support of 
the people at the time of adoption. I 
say this for the reason that we all know 
we are emotional at times. Fifty-one 
percent of us might support a proposi- 
tion today, yet in 10 years there might be 
a shift in sentiment that would throw 
the support the other way by a percent- 
age of one or two, whereas, that would 
be oviated if we required a 66253 percent 
ote for ratification. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
cbservation about a treaty’s being pre- 
sumed to last a long time is correct. 
However, the act of a subsequent Con- 
gress can supersede the act of ratification 
of a previous Congress. The question 
that addresses itself to me, however, and 
I believe to others likewise, is the posi- 
tion in which our country finds itselif 
among the nations of the world, bearing 
in mind the great changes that have 
taken place. The fact that we are a 
creditor nation, the fact that we are one 
of the great nations of the world, the 
fact that isolation as far as space is 
concerned has been removed, has had its 
effcct upon nations. What is best under 
these new circumstances for the United 
States of America in the world of today 
and tomorrow that it may carry out its 
destiny? What is best for our own na- 
tional interest? 

It certainly seems to me that the two- 
thirds rule, without criticizing its opera- 
tion in the past, considering our duty, 

our problems of today and tomorrow as 
far as we reasonably can look into to- 
morrow, that the ratification by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate is a serious 
obstacle to America’s performing her 
duty of leadership among the nations of 
the world, against our country accom- 
plishing her destiny. It seems to me 
that if we let the two-thirds principle re- 
main in the Senate and on top of that 
require a two-thirds vote in the House 
we are only making more difficult our 
country’s assuming its proper leadership 
among the nations of the world and that 
in the light of the world of today and to- 
morrow, it would be inconsistent with 
our national interest. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. As I look 
to the future and view the possible role 
of our country in international affairs, I 
feel it may possibly be best to enter more 
and more into international agreements 
and have closer and more intimate rela- 
tions with other countries; but I am 
vitally concerned and must insist that we 
have an overwhelming support of the 
people of this country when we enter into 
those international undertakings; I 
want us to be doubly sure of what we are 
doing. I am as interested in carrying 
out our business agreements with other 
countries as I am in making it easy to 
enter into them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is a 
very excellent thought and very proper. 
No one has any argument with the gen- 
tleman; I have not. 

Let me ask the gentleman a further 
question. I suppose he has covered it 
heretofore. In the history of our coun- 
try, there have been treaties which have 
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been refused ratification by one-t} 
the Senate plus one or two votes. ) 
purposes of the treaty have been ,; 
out by concurrent resolution, I } 
mind, for example, Texas comir 
the Union. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Where wo 
country be if we had simply adh 
the Senate provision of refusing t 
the treaty and Saying to Texas, ‘ 
n0t want you in the Union’? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. T 
nothing to prevent us accompli 
similar act in a similar way in the 
with existing treaty-making pro 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gent 
says we have the power, outside ‘ 
treaty provision requiring two-th of 
the Senate, to ratify by concurrent reso. 
lution? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. B 
we have witnessed the spectacle 
pest few years of an Executive er 
into an agreement when perhe: 
might have been a treaty, is no si 
should break cown the treaty-n 
provision so that it will be easier { 
Exccutive. 

Mr. McCORMACK 
ting that the Executive has made E: ‘ 
tive agreements which are, in 
treaties. I recognize the fact that 
might be an honest difference of o 
on that. However, the Chief Ex 
has the power to make Executive a 
ments by reason of being President « 
United States. Of course, they mi 
concurred in by both branches of 
Congress. I am speaking now 
Executive agreements made outsi 
the provisions of the Reciprocal T 
Agreements Act where we have delk 
the power to make them final. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The | 
gress has the power to initiate don 
legislation, such as a regular co! - 
sional enactment, and the Presiden! 
the veto power. It would take a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress to eve 
that veto. I recognize the power of 
Executive to negotiate treaties, but 1 
very much concerned about keepin: 
power of the Congress to veto treaty! 
ing and to veto the President’s exe: 
of the treaty-making power. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gent 
mean from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. As we sit here to 
and tomorrow and the next day pa! 
larly, would it not be a very bold n 
who would vote against the proposal! 10 
permit our States to pass upon the s! 
ject that the resolution sets forth? T! 
must be done by a three-fourths ma] 
ity. Would I not be a bold man to voie 
against giving the States the opporiun! 
to say whether they want this chan 
or not? 

Mr. MERROW. I would not want io 
take the responsibility for refusing 
submit this amendment. I think it ist 
responsibility of the Congress to 
the States an opportunity to vote on t! 
question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 


rd of 


} 
the 


in 


I am not admit- 


will 


In my previous 


observation about ratification by thre 
quarters of the legislatures of the Stat 
that referred not to treaties but to al 











»mondment to the Constitution. I realize 
that unconsciously I conveyed a different 
‘houcht, but I referred to the question of 
tion of this resolution to amend 
the Constitution. 
“fr. SCHWABE of Missouri. It seems 
th uld apply to any constitutional 
nent that we initiate in the Con- 
We could use the argument that 
ld let the people decide all these 
Congress could just freely ini- 
islation to amend the Constitu- 
The gentleman would not be in 
f amending our rules for amend- 
Constitution, would he, which 
a two-thirds vote in this body 
» Senate and three-fourths of the 
ynven‘ions? 
McCORMACK. The interesting 
bout that is that I would. 
SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen- 
would be in favor of making it 
to amend the Constitution? 
McCORMACK. So far as a ma- 
vote of both branches of Congress 
rned. I introduced an amend- 
a Constitutional Convention in 
‘husetts which brought about that 
thing. We had in Massachusetts a 
1 to the effect that an amend- 
to the Constitution required a two- 
of both branches of the legis- 
for 2 successive years, in other 
two successive sessions of the leg- 
All amendments have to be 
itted to the people. Back in 1917 
I introduced a resolution. 
I proposed an amendment to the Con- 
yn that it should be by majority 
n joint session of both branches 
egislature for 2 consecutive years, 
is now a part of the Constitution. 
Even if my friend completely disagrees 
e, my answer is thatI would. But 
t has nothing to do with this particu- 
‘stion. 
Mir. SCHWABE of Missouri. 
h this partic —_ question. If this 
ion for simple majority in both 
H es read so that it was necessary to 
1 simple majority of all duly elected 
;. it would not be quite so bad. 
uld not be letting down the bars 
o bad as the requirement of only 
ority of those present. 
SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 


n from New Pampshire has again 


‘ ) 


It has to 


McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 

\ taken so much of the gen- 

n’s time, I ask unanimous consent 

he he pe -d to proceed for 10 
al minute 


ies 
rmivi 


SPrAKER. Is there objection to 
que t of the gentieman from Mas- 
ott 9 
re was no objection. 


MERROW. May I just say to the 
man from Missouri that I am as 
1 concerned as he in having an over- 
liming support by the people for our 
n policy. But it does seem to me 
if we amend the Constitution so 
under the most extreme instances 
ould have 110 men of the House and 
men of the Senate voting on it that 
would have a far better representa- 
n of what the people wish than we 
at the present time when one-third 
1 or 33 Senators, can destroy any 
aty that is suomitted to that body. 
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In the seventh place, the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States works under a 
tremendous handicap in international 
conferences because he cannot negotiate 
with anywhere near the freedom pos- 
sessed by diplomats from other coun- 
tries. 

Eighth. The — thirds rule weakens 
ment: first, Sven the Hous se se no 
voice in treaty making; and, second, the 
Senate is under the domination of a 
small minority. 

Ninth. There exists confusion con- 
cerning the relationship of joint resolu- 
tions and treaties. This would end with 
= adoption of the proposed amend- 

ient. 

Tenth. The two-thirds rule in its pres- 
ent form emphasizes sectional and mi- 
nority interests at the expense of na- 
tional and majority interests. The Na- 
tion’s primary interest today is to have 
a positive national foreign policy sup- 
ported by and responsive to a majority 
of the people. 

Eleventh. The conclusion of interna- 
tional undertakings being increasingly 
imperative for the protection and fur- 
therance of the Nation’s interests, the 
practical choice is either to compromise 
the Nation’s interests through failure to 
conclude adequate international under- 
takings or to find an alternative to the 
unworkable two-thirds procedural re- 
quirement for treaties. 

Twelfth. The two-thirds rule is a con- 
stant political barrier to the develop- 
ment of an adequate, generally reccg- 
nized majority action procedure through 
the use of joint resolutions; and, thir- 
teenth, a majority of both Houses is more 
likely to represent the views of more 
people and more organs of public opin- 
ion than is a one-third minority or a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate. The 
foregoing are sound and compelling 
reascns for immediately adopting the 
amendment under discussion. 

THE HOUSE MUST AS: LEADERSHIP 

This House must assume the leader- 
ship in the drive to democratize our 
treaty-making machinery just as it did 
in initiating and passing the Fulbright 
resolution approving United States 
membership in an international organ- 
ization to halt aggression. Last Decem- 
ber the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
ducted heerings on several resolutions 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties. Those who ap- 


sUME 


peared before the committee and the 
statements presented were nearly unani- 
mous against the two-thirds rule. In 
fact I have been unable to discover but 


w pecple cutside of the United St: ites 
Senate who believe that the present 
method of validating treaties should be 
continued. For self-protection and for 
increasing its voice in international 
affairs the Senate should be more inter- 
ested in passing this resolution than is 
the House. Under existing conditions 
the majority of a great legislative branch 
of the Congress finds itself helpless and 
powerless in exercising the will of a ma- 
jority of its Members. Recent polls show 


that a majority of the Nation wishes to 
strike out the impeditive two-thirds re- 
quirement. By ado 


oting this resolution 
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the House will be acting in accord with 
the wishes of the American people. 
STATE LICGISLATURES 


Over forty of the State legislatures are 
convening this year. If we act at once 
it is possible for the amendment to be- 
come a part of the Constitution within 
afew months. On the 17th of January I 
addressed a joint session of the New 
Hampshire General Court on this sub- 
ject. A few days later the legislature 
passed unanimously a resolution a 
Congress to act upon House Joint Resolu- 
tion 16 which I introduced on the 3d of 
January, 1945. House Joint Resolution 
60 contains the same provosition as my 
measure. I am pleased to report that 
IWew Hampshire has taken action in ask- 
ing the Congres to present to the States 
this amendment. I predict that if this 
Congress will grant the States the op- 
portunity to act. New Hampshire will be 
in the vanguard of the States leading 


IN SESSION 


the procession for bringing about this 
constitutional reform. The Seventy- 


ninth Congress could perform no act 
which would so increase the faith of the 
people in representative government as 
to give the State legislatures an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this eee Ww while they 
arein session this year. Now isthe time 
for the National Legislature to rise toa 
high position of leadership and make an 
incalculable contribution to future gen- 
erations by beginning to develop govern- 
mental precedure to meet the problems 
of this modern age. It is the duty of this 
Congress to give the people a chance to 
pass judgment on this amendment 
through the! ir legislatures. The respon- 
sibility for refusing to submit this amend- 
ment is so eee that those who 
oppose giving the Nation a chance to 
express its will must ponder lo ong and 
seriously on the position they take 
INTERNATICNAL ORCANIZATION ONLY ALTERNA= 
TIVE TO WAR 
The present system plays 
into the hands of obst 
into the hands of those who w 
this Nation try 


definitely 
and 
ould have 
to retreat from the thea- 


ructionists 





ter of interneticnal affairs efter the 
tanks have ceased to move and the bomb- 
ers have ccmpleted their missions. The 
only alternative te » recurring world wars 
is an international organi ion suffl- 
ciently powerful to check an aggressor 
when he first begins his march of con- 
quest. By actually particinating in an 
association of nations to effect world 
unity we will be doing cur part as a great 
power in ceeking a way to avcid world 
ons Vv 

Mar ‘sponsible leaders in both ma- 
jor pt ( a irties have expressed them- 
selves as favoring an _ international 
organization implemented by force to 


preserve the peace. Many leaders of 
public opinion have been working dili- 
gently for an organization to end ag- 


gression and to avert future global con- 
flicts. Here is an excellent ovportunity 
for one and all to demonstrate their 


sincerity by putting their influence be- 
hind its proposed constitutional re- 
form. If we do not adopt this amend- 
ment the United States of America will 
go into the post-war period shackled 
by a procedure which will make impos- 
sible the exercising of its full influence 
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as a responsible power in shaping a 
civilization free from war. If we do not 
adopt this amendment this Republic will 
enter the post-war period with a consii- 
tution mechanism for dealing with in- 
ternational affairs that is pitifully inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the try- 
ing years that lie ahead. This is the first 
major move in accomplishing the objec- 
tive which we all are striving to reach. 

The Congress has stated that it is in 

avor of entering a world organization. 
Here is an opportunity by supporting this 
amendment to prove that we meant what 
we said when we passed legislation 
pledzing our participation. If the men 
and women in and out of Congress who 
have been talking about peace plans are 
enxious to give more than lip service to 
the achievement of a warless world, they 
will unhesitatingly do everything con- 
ceivable to create constitutional machin- 
ery which will actually make possible an 
creanization for world peace. 

The first action necessary in develop- 
ing an enlightened foreign policy is to 
amead the Constitution so that a major- 
ity in both Houses of Congress may vali- 
date treaties. Such an amendment 


tiators at the peace table. Such an 
amendment would permit a majority of 


the people’s Representatives to partici- 
pate in creating a just and an enduring 
peace. Such an amendment would 
strip from the hands of a small mi- 
nority the dictation of our foreign pol- 
icy. Such an amendment would be an 
announcement to the world that the 


United States of America actually in- 
tends to assist in organizing a peaceful 
society and in laying the foundations for 
international good will. Such an amend- 
ment would remove a glaring defect in 
the Constitution and would make this 
Republic far more influential in the di- 
rection of world affairs. It would end 
our impotence in concluding treaties and 
would give new hope to those of the pres- 
ent generation as well as afford the 
means by which people of the future may 
escape the curse of war. 
PRESENT METHOD MUST END 
The antiquated, unworkable, archaic, 
obstructive, undemocratic, and inde- 
fensible method of approving treaties 
must be ended, if this great Republic is 
to have a voice of influence in the inter- 
national councils of the future. By the 
opinions expressed in the letters which 
I have received from all sections of the 
, 1 am sure that the Nation will 
le support of this amendment 
and by so doing make the greatest pos- 
sible single contribution in establishing 
our leadership in the struggle for world 


unity. Just as the youth of America are 
fighting and achieving military successes 


on the battle fronts, so must we work for 
and win victories at the peace table. If 
those in our armed forces are not to be 
let down by the country and by those 
who are privileged to move in that dis- 
tinguished group referred to as states- 
men, then we must act promptly to pre- 
serve the fruits of their victories. The 
eyes of the world are upon this Congress 
as we consider the revision of our cone 
Stitutional machinery for making peace, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, and to include 
in one an editorial and in the other a 
radio address. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I spoke briefly on the gal- 
lantry of American and Allied soldiers 
who had endured the long winter stale- 
mate in Italy. This stalemate had not 
been a time of inaction. It had been a 
time of cruel and bitter fighting, in a 
climate that disabled as many of our 
soldiers as died by artillery or small- 
arms fire. But that dogged bulldog per- 
sistence has finally worn down the 
enemy. Today, some of the best news of 
the war is that our troops have broken 
out into the Lombardy Plain and are 
chasing the Germans north. 

I think that we should pause for a few 
moments and review the last two brilliant 
weeks in Italy. The battles in Germany 
are taking the big headlines. But that 
is all the more reason why we should 
recall, in this hour of triumph, the part 
of the American and Allied soldier who 
fought one of the toughest holding ac- 
tions in history. They pinned down 
crack German divisions. They moved 
over some of the toughest terrain, from 
a military point of view, that any of our 
armies have encountered and, for the 
last few months, they have fought with 
almost no recognition. In this hour, 
they must not be the forsaken men. 
They must have their full mead of just 
praise. 

On April 12 our lines in the Apennines 
extended from Gragnana and Carrar3, 
the famous marble center near the Ligu- 
rian Sea, across the mountains, bulging 
north to pass through Castelnuovo and 
Vergato, dipping slightly south at Tossig- 
nano, and then swooping north across 
the flat plains east of Bolcegna to the 
Comacchio Lagoon. Gen. Mark Clark’s 
Fifth Army, commanded by Lt. Gen. Lu- 
cien K. Truscott, held the lines in the 
western and central Apennines. The 
British Eighth Army, with troops of seven 
nations, commanded by Gen. Sir Richard 
McCrecery, held the lines where they de- 
scended out of the Apennines and 
stretched north and east toward the 
Adriatic. The American Twelfth Air 
Force supported the whole line in this 
treacherous, flying country where to 
bomb out a bridge in a valley, you had 
to skim a mountain top, swoop on your 
target with only a few seconds to spot 
it, and pull up for the next peak before 
you smashed the ship. 

The German withdrawal began on the 
14th of April: They usually attack be- 
fore withdrawal, hoping to pin down our 
forward units and escape with supplies 
intact. 

But what they meant for an orderly, 
and perhaps a partial withdrawal, has 
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turned into something else. The A) 
who had been waiting for som 

weakness in this brilliantly c¢ 

battle, seized the initiative. By Ay»i) ; 
it was evident to the Americans | 1] 
golden moment had come—the n 
they had awaited through a wi 
cruel and snowy as that at Valle: 

On April 15, 1,233 heavy bombe: 
Fifteenth Air Force fiew over ov 
in the central and western Ap 
and descended on the richest ta) 
the Germany artillery concent: 
their ammunition dumps, and the bic 
convoys moving back of the lines. 
night Allied artillery poured 75,050 
into enemy positions. Then ca; 
moment of the Infantry jump-off. How 
those troops have longed to move—yea}], 
move. How they have read wiih envy 
the dispatches from the north, telling of 
30-mile dashes over flat country, when a 
smashing attack for them has usually 
netted a mile. How they have lonzeq fo: 
strength—real strength—not the rly 
thin disposition of foot soldiers and ar- 
tillery, not much stronger than the 
enemy’s. * Now, reinforcements ha‘ 
moved in, notably the Four Hund) 
Forty-second Infantry Regimenta! ‘ . 
bat team, Japanese-Americans who had 
been fighting in France. Now + 
supplies had been quietly moved un 
ashore from the port at Leghorn, t) 
which our engineers had briliiantiy 
paired after thorough Nazi destruct 

Missouri mules had toiled to bri 
the supplies—toiled up mountain 
so steep that Italian donkeys would | 
dug in their hoofs and said “no.” 

The full weight of our force was } 
for the big punch. Three hours aft 
Infantry jump-cff, Fifth Army 
dominated the 2,200 foot peak «: 
Highway 24, one of the main Italian 
ply arteries. 

After the big assault got unde! 
our troops never really stopped. 
moved forward over those heart-bre 
mountains day and night. Th: 
ground made for defense—wh 
enemy is always perched on a ridge, 
ing down your throat. e shells you 
88’s. He improvises huge balls o! 
ment, filling them with TNT and 1: 
them down on you. Then, when you 
inched up on him, rock by rock, cra' 
sweating, firing, crawling a little 1 
when you have nearly gained the 
he withdraws—runs hastily down 
slope, through the valley, up the 
slope, and holds another ridge and 
have it to do all over again. You al 
work uphill. 

Fighting that way, mountain by n 
tain, the First Armored Division 
Mount Radicchio, the Tenth Moun 
Division took Mount Mosca. The Thi! 
fourth found itself in hand-to-hand « 
flict near Gorcognano, struggling to | 
the summit, where strong German 4! 
lery emplacements, in a ruined chu 
held back the Americans for hours. 
the time that height was gained, so m 
soldiers had died, so much sheer guts ! 
been shown by the assault troops, t! 
veterans of the fight compare it to the 
Struggle for Hill 609 in Tunisia. 

Through this bitter fighting the G 
mans held onto Bologna, making it tie 


Li 








? 


em trencl 


flat 


news fr 
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city of their resistance, and there 
vorried talk among our troops that 
icht turn out to be another Aachen. 


ps the 


Germans 


had 


strength 


h to hold them up, with the great 


gathered 


at Bologna. 


But 5 


of mountain-by-mountain advance 
b} — the Fifth Army to the foot- 
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divisions, 
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h and around 
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burst 
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logna fell, but our troops 
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were now down from the moun- 


and c 
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nerals have dreamed about. 
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ng to say 


« Americans on their 


ng the Germans across 
t northern Italian plains, in that 
ss advance which our G.I.’s an 
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If our 
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about it, it will be 


the ghest of 26 German divisions 
ill make the Brenner Pass. 


ready we have 


taken over 50,000 pris- 


Good flying weather has brought 
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hter-t 
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n the armorcd-force 
ery, the 


> medics, 
elf{th 


then, 


day 


the Desert Air Force re- 
about 300 enemy vehicles 
re to keep them out of our hands, 
very good. 
tribute, 
To their gallant 
Clark, Lt. Gen. Lucian RK. 
Sir Richard L. 
men themselves—the 


to the 
lead- 


Mc- 


n, the 


the supply troops 
and the Fifteenth Air 


speak finally of the 
Italy was his fight. 
ade it mainly his fight. 


The 
Let 


member the courage and endurance 


ore 


y-fifth, 


at infantry 


the 


divisions—the 
Eighty-eighth 


the 


ty-second, a Negro division to which 


nese-American trcops are now 


d, and the Thirty-fourth. 


e m 
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y Ane n 


‘nm have 


endured hard 


at- 


and 


is of see-saw action in the 


nines, 


For them, this win- 


ths arrival of a mule train was a big 


wt 
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The 


froze 


r fighting ha 
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cilt 


of the 


must 


, because it 


the 


continuous 
their hands 
foot, and 


il 


recky 


‘hting began, 


hav 


snow 
and feet, 


and the 


gave 


rheumatism. 


s been continuous. 
y slept in fox holes, hacked 
soil, and they prayed 

the sun would come through. 
it the fi 


In 


At 


the fighting 


Th 
e would read of them in a few 


seemed sometimes so 
was so costly in lives 
o peor in inches gained. 
rning w 


e next 


emotional lines—-“Slight patrol action 


ith of Vergato.” 
discouraged about Italy, < 


y did no 
».and from the rate they have mcved, 


ir ener: 


h, 


il 


I t 


ve 


1ese Ar 


~ us hor 
ability, 


standing 


eS at 


nerican foot 


t. For they 


contributions 


But if we sometimes 
pparently 
are now on the 
e fresh and their spirits 


soldiers of ours 


chalked up another great triumph. 
y are amazing young men. 
10r them for their great fight- 
for their bravery, and for the 
they 


have 


made to the winning 
Europe. 

Let us honor them because of the 
honor, which will occupy outstanding 
pages in history, that they have brought 
to all Americans and to our country. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. McCowen (at the ‘request of 
Mr. McGrecor) for today, April 30, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. WEICHEL, for May 1 and 2, on 
account of hearings on official business. 

To Mr. PLuMteEy (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN of Massachusetts) , for 1 week, on 
acccunt cf cfficial business. 

To Mr. HaALitEckK (at the request of Mr. 
\RENDS), indefinitely, on account cf seri- 
ous illness in family. 

CNROLLID BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1984. An making 


of the war in 


act appropriations 


for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and Offices, for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1946, 
H.R. 2625. 
Trainin 


and for other purposes; and 
An act to extend the Selective 
1d Service Act of 1940, as amended, 


g ar 


wy 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 


PRESIDENT 
Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enroiled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the Pres for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the follo owing tit les: 


+ 
sident ’ 


H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out 
its prescribed and traditional respcnsibilities 
in the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of 


available personnel and facilit 
partments and ag 
activities abroad of the 

a Foreign Service for the 
under the guidance 
state; 

H.R.1525. An act relating to escapes 
prisoners of war and interned enemy 

H.R.1701. An act to amend section 2, 
Law 149, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

H.R. 1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; 

H. R. 1984. An making 
for the Executive Office and sundry 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1946, and for other purpeses; 

H. R. 2625. An act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
and 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 


ovher de- 
1ation of 
tes under 
es unified 
tment of 


ies ol 
sncies and coordirz 
United Sta 
United Stat 
of the Depar 
of 
aliens; 
Pub- 


act ions 


inde- 


ral riat 
appropriat 


sions 


anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was freed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


20 
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OMMITTEE HEARINGS 

COMMITIFE ON IMMIGRATION 
NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and 

Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 


AND 


a.m, on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 
COMMITTEE ON WonLp War VETERANS’ 


LEGISLATION 
The Committee on World War Veier- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Office Building. 


XECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
419. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a request 
that two pose rage of $3,000,060 and $2,235,<- 


000 for a sample census of Bop ulation and a 
quarterly survey of the labor force, be added 
to the program already submitted by the 
President on January 31, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
161); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

420. A communication from bead President 


of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 


1946 in the amount of $77,500,000 for the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development 


H. Doc. No. 
propriations 


162); to the Committee on Ap- 
and ordered to be pr 


inted 








421. A letter from the Secretary of H: .wail, 
transmitting a copy of the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945, as enacted by Act 1 of the 
Twenty-third Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, regular session of 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

422. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a copy of a joint resoiution to 
continue the temporary increases in postal 
rates on first-c matter, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on W: and 
Means. 

423. A letter from the se tary of the 
Board of Commissioners, government of the 
District of Cormmnia, transmittir in com- 
pliance with section 6, Public Law 327, Sev- 
en ty- eventh C ngress, a copy of semiannual 
report of the Administrator of Re nt Co ntrol, 
covering operations from a 1, to De- 
cember 31, 1944; to the Ccmmit ttee on the 
District of Columbia. 

424. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to facilitate em- 
ployment of necessary personnel in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislat 


425. A letter from the Director of Office of 
Contra Lent mitting the third 
quarterly report by the Director of Contracts 
Settlement; to the Committee on the Jue 
diciary. 

4°26. A letter from 


ct Settlem 


Trans 
tralis 


Li 


the Chairman of Surplus 


Property Board, transmitting the advice that 
the report of the Surplus Property LDoard 
Will be delayed a few days in 1 ismissionj 





to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive etapa 

bash A letter from the adn mote ative as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Commerce, trans- 


enitting estimate of personnel r lirements 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1945, for war 


training service, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

428. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of various 
legislation passed by the Municipal Council 
of St. Thomas and St. John; to the Ccmmittee 
on In ular Afiai 

429. A letter sree the Acting Secretarv of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of various 
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legislation passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

430. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a suggested draft 
cf legislation covering relief for the Chief 
Disbursing Officer and certain other officers 
and former officers of this Department for 
various suspensions, disallowances, and un- 
available items in their accounts; to the Come 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
Supplemental report pursuant to H. R. 2068. 
A bill to provide for the settlement of claim 
of military personnel and civilian employees 
of the War Department or of the Army for 
damage to or lost, destruction, capture, or 
abandonment of personal property occurring 
incident to their service; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 237, pt. Il). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 174. 
Joint resolution making additional appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 481). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2615 A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., on December 4, 1942; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 482). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H.R. 1111. A bill for the acquisition 
of Indian lands required in connection with 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of electric transmission lines and other works, 
Fort Peck project, Montana; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 483). Referred to the Com- 
1nittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H.R. 2119. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to contract with the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District of 
New Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
484). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2231. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to adjust debts of 
individual Indians, associations of Indians, or 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 485). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indien Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2457. A bill to authorize ad- 
justments of irrigation chargés in certain 
land exchanges within Indian irrigation proj- 
without amendment (Rept. No. 486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 


ects: 


port No. 487. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 488. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 62. An act to amend 
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section 3 (b) of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, so as to permit exemption of se- 
curity issues not exceeding $300,000 from the 
provisions of such act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 489). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2600. A bill to 
amend section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
to facilitate the construction, extension, or 
completion of interstate petroleum pipe lines 
related to national defense, and to promote 
interstate commerce,” approved July 30, 1941, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 480). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 78. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Edward Oates; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 467). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Wnole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, as 
administratrix of the estate of Beatrice With- 
ers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; without amendment (Rept. No. 
468). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims, 
S. 316. An act for the relief of June I. 
Gradijan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
469). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; without amendment (Rept. No. 470). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
8. 359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; without amendment (Rept. No. 
471). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. S. 467. An act for the relief of 
Maj. Malcolm K. Beyer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 472). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. S. 491, 
An act for the relief of John H. Gradwell; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 473). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. S. 591. ‘An act for the relief of 
Chesley Brazil; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 474). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 888. A bill for the relief of 
Herman Gelb; with amendment (Rept. No. 
475). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H.R. 1562. A bill for the relief of 
the borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 476). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PIITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1629. A bill for the relief of Michael C. 
Donatell; with amendment (Rept. No. 477). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1713. A bill for the relief of Canal Dredging 
Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 478). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1845. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Strangio; without amendment (Rept. No, 
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479). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. HR. 
2003. A bill for the relief of the legal euay. 
dian of Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred 


the 
Committee of the Whole House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3014) 
for the relief of Stanley S. Kutkowsky. 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McMILLAN of South Car . 

H.R.3077. A bill amending the Nati ~ 
ity Act of 1940 to prohibit the naturali: 
of citizens of Germany for 25 years att 
termination of the European phase of 
present war; to the Committee on Imn - 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 3078. A bill to authorize a pre ‘ 
nary examination and survey of Gold Creek 
and its tributaries, Alaska, for flood coi 
for run-off and waterflow retardation i 
for soil-erosion prevention; to the Commit- 
tee on Flood +Control. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 3079. A bill to prescribe the pr 1 
withia which actions may be comni 
under section 16 (b) of the Fair Laker Stand- 
ards Act; to the Committee on Lebor, 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 3080. A bill to provide for the - 
pointment of an additional judge for 
eastern district of Washington; to the (¢ - 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. J. Res. 175. A bill for an Ernie Pyle mr 
morial; to the Committee on Interstate end 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Car 

H. Con. Res. 50. A bill declaring C 
to have recognized and approved the 
visions of section 29.23 (m)-16 of Tre 
Regulations 111, and for other purpos 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 236. A bill directing the Com: 
tee ou the Territories to conduct a stud) 
investigation of various questions and p! 
lems relating to the Territories of Alaska : 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memoria 
were presented and referred as folio 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Le 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of 
United States to adopt House bills 2032 ai 
2033 in furtherance of preventing beach ¢ 
sion; to the Committee on Rivers and Hi: 
bors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of t 
State of New York, memorializing the F: 
dent and the Congress of the United St 
to adopt and submit to the several Sta 
the equal-rights amendment to the Co: 
tution of the United States; to the Commiut- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of 1! 
Filipino Commonwealth, memorializing ti 
President and the Congress of the Unit 
States by an expression of thankfulness 1 
the passage of the naturalization bill as a: 
indication of confidence to the Filipino p¢ 
ple; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
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memorial of the Legislature of the By Mr. PATRICK: of Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
Texas, memorializing the President H.R. 3084. A bill for the relief of Hassler- resentatives; to the Committee « the 
( ess of the United States by Ponder Toy Manufacturing Co., Inc.; to the Judiciary. 
n of full support for and con- Committee on Claims. 18 i ( 
President Harry S. Truman; to H. R. 3085. A bill for the relief of Willian by the cffice of the city clerk, } 

ttee on Military Affairs. C. Reese; to the Committee on Cl: 
memorial of the Legislature of the H.R. 3086. A bill for the relie 





ims consideration 
f of Mrs. erence to ador 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Turspay, May 1, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering God, we ask that daily we may 
vieid ourselves to Thy Spirit, to be trans- 
figured into Tiny likeness, to be taught 
the truth as it is in Jesus, to be inspired 
with nobler aspirations, and to be girded 
with faith and fidelity for every task. 

Grant that our minds ind hearts may 
be emancipated from fear and all un- 
worthy desires as we address ourselves 
to the duties of this day.. May we never 
be guilty of any careless or complacent 
temper of soul when so many are giving 
their very lives for the defense and pres- 
ervation of our liberties. 

Humbly and confidently we would 
continue to lavor and pray for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of brotherhood and 
gocd will. Hear us in the name of the 
Christ who gave Himself for our salva- 
tion. Amen. 


The Journal of the 
Monday, 
approved 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
egreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2689) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department ° Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22 to the foregoing bill and 
recedes from its amendment numbered 
50 to said bill. 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FIS- 
CAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under special order of the House here- 
tofore entered, I call up the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 174) making additional 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1845, and ask unanimous consent 
that the same be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


proceedings of 
April 30, 1945, was read and 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
namely: 

Civi SERVICE COMMISSION 

Panama Canal construction annuity fund: 
For Panama Canal construction annuity 
fund, fiscal year 1945, $215,480, to be addi- 
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tional to the appropriation under this head 
in the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1944, 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 

amount, fiscal year 1945, for “Salaries and 
expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital,” including 
the objects specified under this head in the 


Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1945, 
$347,500. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, the joint resolution provides $315,480 
for the Panama Canal construction an- 
nuity fund under the act of May 29, 1944, 
and $327,500 under the Federal Security 
Agency for St. Elizaheths Hospital. 
items are deficiencies occasioned by un- 
foreseen contingencies and cannot be de- 
layed. 

This act of May 29, 1944, authorizes 
the payment of annuities to former em- 
ployees of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion or the Panama Railroad Company 
during the construction period, May 4, 
1904, to March 31, 1914, graduated ac- 
cording to length of employment with a 
minimum service of 3 years. 

An initial appropriation of $1,500,000 
was made for the current fiscal year. It 
now develops that $1,500,000 will be in- 
adequate to meet payments due this 
month and a further appropriation of 
$315,480 is recommended to take care of 
payments up to the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

The joint resolution also proposes an 
appropriation of $347,500 to meet a def- 
icit of that amount in the 1945 provision 
for St. Elizabeths Hospital. This addi- 
tional amount is made necessary by a 
patient load larger than anticipated and 
by the increased cost of ration compo- 
nents under prevailing market condi- 
tions and also by need for immediate 
replacement and augmentation of ex- 
pendable equipment occasioned by wear 
and increased demands of additional 
patients. 

We would normally include both items 
in the next deficiency bill, but obliga- 
tions which must be met before the next 
bill can be enacted make it necessary to 
submit these items in an emergency reso- 
lution. 

Unless the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] desires to be recognized, I 
Shall move the previous question. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think this 


is something we have got to do. There 
is absolutely no escape from it. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

' The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and insert an article written by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the fair em- 
ployment practices bill. « 


Both. 


May 1 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an : 
by Hon. James A. Farley and two short 
newspaper comments. 

Mr. RESA asked and was given per. 


3) 


mission to extend his remarks in the Ay 


pendix of the RrecorpD and include a ds 
cussion of the distribution of dente! sty. 
dents. 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per 
mission to extend his remarks and j 
clude a very timely article appeariny jy 
the Boston Daily Record. 

LIGHTS ON THE CAPITOL 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, T ask 

unanimous consent to address the Huse 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ob 
in the newspapers and have heard ove) 
the radio that England is turning the 
big lights on Big Ben. I believe i 1S 
done at midnight last night. Also that 
Russia has turned on the lights in their 
capital. I think it might be appropriate 
procedure on the part of the Capito! 
authorities here the moment President 
Truman ahnounces that Germany has 
capitulated or surrendered to have th 
lights turned on the Capitol of the Uniled 
States. 

The SPEAKER. If the _ gentlema 
will yield, the Chair has already ordered 
that that be done. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would suggest tha 
the lights be turned on the minute that 
President Truman announces the sur- 
render and be kept on as many minutes 
as we were at war with Germany; today 
May 1, 1945, we have been at war 1,230 
days. 


gentleman from 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecti 
the request of the gentleman from Cuali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, through the kindness and ecn- 
erosity of Mr. Harry Damerel, of Covina, 
Calif., and through him of the entire 
citrus industry of southern California, | 
am happy to have been able to place in 
the Democratic and Republican clok- 
rooms some boxes of California orancecs. 

I earnestly hope the Members will en- 
joy them, and I am confident that they 
will find them the best fruit they ! 
eaten since approximately this 5s 
time last year. Please help yourse! 
to them and remember that all we 
in return is as you eat the oranges | 
meditate upon the fine qualities of 
State of California and remember | 
we in that State work and pray for ' 
time when every American and espec! 
every school child will have as many 
these fine oranges to eat as he re¢ 
needs for good health. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will |? 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I y) 











Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentieman going 
some of those oranges to the 


p ( i} also? 
VOORHIS of California. I will 
PEAKER. The time of the gen- 


, from California has expired. 
WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 
I MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
r. I ask unanimous consent to 
the House for 1 minute and to 
and extend my remarks and in- 
therein a table from the Depart- 
n f Agriculture. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
yuest of the gentleman from 
W n? 
re Was no objection. 
Murray cf Wisconsin addressed 
use. His remarks appear in the 
A ndlxX.J 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
animous consent to insert in the 
p a short statement showing the 
quantitative quotas now in effect 
! ricultural products. 
I SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


request of the gentleman from 
re was no objection. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. 
S er, I ask unanimous consent to 


in the Recorp a copy of a resolu- 
i idopted by the Minnesota State 
arm Bureau Federation expressing its 

tion to the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. 


‘ SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
quest of the gentleman from 


Minnesota? 
re was no objection. 
tAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Prcorp and include an editorial. 
M BENNE of New York. Mr. 
S cer, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
i my own remarks in the Recorp and 
ie therein correspondence with the 


State Department and the National 
I ners Union. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from New 
) 
ere was no objection. 


. PITTENGER asked and was given 
mission to extend his own remarks 
e Recorp and include an editorial. 
O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
nimous consent to extend my own re- 
<s in the Recorp and to include ex- 
eous matter. This matter will ex- 
i the two-page limit established by 
Joint Committee on Printing. I have 
estimate from the Public Printer that 
will cost $260. Notwithstanding the 
t Il ask that it may be extended. 
SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
, Without objection, the extension 
be made. 
here was no objection. 
ir. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
oRD on the subject of the Interna- 
nal Office of Education. 


ESTORATION OF BILL TO PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. 


ry 


" 


Speaker, some 


ago when the Private Calendar was 
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called I objected to the bill (H. R. 1058) 
for the relief of W. H. Smoot, Inc. After 
talking to my colleagues the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Barpen] and 
the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Map- 
DEN] I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be restored to the Private Cal- 
endar for further study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ob 
the request of the gentiemar 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRES 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. 
unanimous consent to 
for 20 minutes tomorrow following the 
disposition of the legisiative business of 
he day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


jection to 
from Ar- 


S THE HOUSE 
Speaker, I ask 


address the Hcuse 


AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION WOULD PROMOTE TRADE 


Ir. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


al ig 1e SPE Ome 


EAEER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, now pending 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
House Resolution 215 urging participa- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States in an International Office of Edu- 
cation, 

Members from both sides of the aisle 
have already advocated this resolution 
as a step toward better understanding 
between the peoples of the world. I ed- 
vocate the resolution as a step toward 
more and better trade between the peo- 
pies of the world. 

No less an authority than the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
recently shown that the higher a nation’s 
educational standards the greater its de- 
mand for products and goods from over- 
seas. To the extent then that an Inter- 
national Office of Education raises world 
standards of education, to similar extent 
will it create greater world markets. 

As Congressman from the leading for- 
eign-trade district of the Nation, I there- 
fore hope the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations will make a favorable report on 
H. R. 215 at the earliest date possible. 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 

TION 

Mr. SABATH. Mir. 
House Resolution 174 and 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of tre 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 days to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the joint resolution shall be 


Speaker, I call up 


ask for its 


aties. 
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read for amendment 
rule. At the conclusion of the contin ‘of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same 
the House with cen amer 
have been adopte 


under the Lin 


back to 
1dments as shall 
and the previous question 
shall re consider a as ordered on the joint 
resolution ard amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
ore motion to recommit. 

Mr. SA BAT 


Mr. Speaker, I shall 


later on yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan “IMT. MicnENn the usual 3 
minutes on this resolution. 


fr 


Mr. Speaker, all Members who listened 
to the reading of the resolution know 
that it provided for 2 days of general 
debate. The rule which provides for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 60 has for its purpose the 
amending cf the Constitution with re- 


spect to the cx nfirmat ion of treaties. It 
is an open rule and amendments may 
be cffered under the 5-minute rule. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
there is really only one provision in the 
joint resolution and that it will be taken 
up under the 5-minute rule, there may 
not be much time for debate under that 
rule. Therefore I sugsest to those inter- 
ested in this important legislation that 
they be present when the resolution and 
the discussion for the need soe its pas- 
sage is taken up in general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member 
of the House for many years. Many out- 
standing and capable Members of the 
Congress have appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I know that I not only 
speak for myself but for a majority of 
the members of that committee when I 
say that never before has a legislative 
matter been presented more intelligently 
and more clearly to the committee than 
this one when aaa was made for 


a rule. I want to commend the gentle- 
men who appeared before the Committee 
on Rules, namely, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SuMNERS], the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ke- 


FAUVER], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GossETT], the gentleman from New York 
Mr. QUINN], the gentleman from New 
Hampshire |Mr. MExrow], the gentle- 

man from California [Mr. HinsHaw], 
and the gentleman from Texas I[Mr. 
Wortey], and others. These gentlemen 
must have devoted a great deal of their 
time and energy to study of the entire 
history of our Nation and the reasons 
why this two-thirds provision of con- 
firmation of treaties came to be included 
in the Constitution. 

I was more or less surprised when I 
was informed by some of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Gusamuate e on Rules was informed that 
there was a controversy then on the part 
of the States at the time. Even in those 
days, so I am informed, there was a cer- 
tain sectional feeling, more from the 
commercial point of view than any other. 
It was thought that one section might be 
taking advantage cof cther sections if 
proper provision was not made to protect 
all sections 

At that time, cf course, there was no 
thought of treaties with foreign countries 


growing out of war. It was a question of 
the Mississippi River and other matters 
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invelved at that time, and each section 
thought they might be deprived of cer- 
tain advantages. They finally agreed, as 
a compromise to the provision embodied 
in the Constitution providing for the two- 


thirds rule on the confirmation of 
treaties. 

Mr. Spea ue in view of the conditions 
that exist today, I feel that we should act 
favorably on t is resolution, which will 


give the Hou and the Senate the right 
to approve or Gisapprove any treaties 
that may he or will be entered into in the 
future. 

Mr. Sveaker, favorable action upon this 
resolution is bound to strengthen the 
position of the a esident and our Gov- 
ernment. My reasons for so stating is 
that man Ly of th 2 representatives of for- 
eign countries, the newspapers and com- 
mentators and others in our country are 
endeavoring to create a doubt in the 
minds of many, regardless of how fair 
the peace treaty may be, whether it will 
not meet the same fate that befell the 
Versailles Treaty after the last war. I 
am inclined to believe that the vast 
majority of those persons who were op- 
posed to our country entering the League 
of Nations today feel that a great mis- 
take was mad By the failure of the 
Senate in refus sins g to approve, the 
League of Nations was weakened and 
Hitler and the Japanese were able to 
rearm noiwithstanding the protest of 
France and other countries, and unques- 
tionably brought about the present war. 

The years of rearming and prepara- 
tion for the war whilst other countries 
were lulled to sleep made many of our 
outstanding Americans and many of the 
leaders of the smaller nations to feel that 
Germany was unbeatable, and this, un- 
fortunately, weakened the morale of most 
of the smaller nations and made it easy 
for the Nazi to conquer and ruthlessly 


deprive them of their freedom and 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, God only knows after 
the defeat of France what the lot of 


Great Britain might have been if the 
United States and Russia had not come 
to her aid. While there are many peo- 
ble in our country who are, notwith- 
Standing Russia’s heroic accomplish- 
ments and sacrifices in driving the Nazi 
hordes out of Poland and destroying its 
might made possible, of course, with our 
aid and assistance, and who in conjunc- 
tion with our brave forces and those of 
our allies will momentarily force them to 
unconditional surrender, still continue 
to question the motives of Russia and in 
a subtle manner continue to emulate the 
Goebbels propaganda in an attempt to 
divide and create discord among the 
United Nations. I fear that they will 
continue in their campaign and seek to 
instill in the minds of the American peo- 
ple distrust of the Russians and other 
peoples in the hope to again thwart the 
will of the people and preclude the ap- 
proval of treaties that will have been ne- 
gotiated. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that we should not leave to a small 
group of gentlemen across the sea as well 
as some in this country, who may be led 
astray by false and vicious propaganda, 
the destruction of our hopes, aims, and 
accomplishments which has taken a toll 
oi upward of 200,000 American lives, the 
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maiming and crippling of hundreds of 
thousands of our youth, and a cost of 
billions of dollars to our Government. I, 
for one, have the utmost confidence that 
Russia will continue to play fair, as she 
has demonstrated, and will cooperate in 
every way to bring about the elimination 
of the danger of future wars, despite 
what I consider a diplomatic affront to 
Mr. Molotov at San Francisco in refusing 
his request for a 2-day postponement on 
the action on Argentina. 

The members of the Committee of the 
Judiciary, whose names I have men- 
tioned, and othcr Members of the House, 
including the majority leader, are ready 
to exnlain that conditions tcday do not 
justify that the Senate should have the 

right and by a two-thirds vote of that 
“e dy to approve or disapprove the con- 
firmation of treaties. In view of that 
fact, I shall forezo my own explanation 
and the giving of the history of the pro- 
ceedings covering the adopvtion of the 
two-thirds rule in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, there is every reason for 
the adoption of the proposed amendment 
that will preclude 16 States with a popu- 
lation of barely 11,0€0,000, or apprcxi- 
mately 8 percent of the population of the 
United States to defeat a treaty which 
in this instance aims to bring about dis- 
armament to prevent future wars and to 
bring about a lasting peace to our coun- 
try and the nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
insert a letter signed by outstanding ofii- 
cials of women’s organizations endors- 
ing the proposed legislation, it being but 
one of many hundreds of letters which 
I have received from prominent Ameri- 
cans urging favorable consideration of 
the legislation before us. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Aprit 30. 1945. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: We, the undersigned, 
strongly endorse the Sumners resolution (H. 
Res. 60) as a means of implementing Ameri- 
can leadership in the cause of world peace. 

The two-thirds rule must be changed. At 
no place in all American jurisprudence does 
the dead hand of the past lie so heavily 
across the path of the future. 

The views of most of our organizations are 
expressed in the hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 

We are convinced that the vast majority 
of the American people are vitally interested 
in the passage of this resolution and hope 
you will give it your active support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Margaret F. Stone, Legislative Chair- 
man, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Anna Lord Strauss, 
President, National League of 
Women Voters; Anna Kelton Wiley, 
Chairman, Department of Legisla- 
tion, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Florence R. Wyckoff, 
National Board Member, National 
Consumers’ League; Frederick C, 
McKee, Chairman, Political Com- 
mittee, Americans United for 
World Organization, Inc.; Mildred 
G. Welt, National President, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc.; Vira Whitehouse, National 
Chairman, Women’s Action Com- 


mittee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. em, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 
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Mr. MUNDT. May I inquire o;: 
gentleman about the degree of flexipjjj y 
contained in the rule? May I ask, fo, 
example, whether, under the rule. 4: 
Hinshaw proposal could be off 
substitute for the resolution 
brought up by the rule? 

Mr. SABBATH. It is an open ru 
I am not going to assume the Sp 
prerogative and state how he is 
rule on the question. Under th 
of the House, it might, but I do no 
As a rule, the Speaker is rizht. He 
deprives any Member who desi 
amend any legislation of the oppo: 
to offer an amendment, and even 
liberal time for the debate. So wi 
best of intentions, I cannot say ¢ 
yes or no. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I rep 
words of James Wilson who, in th 


the 


stitutional Convention, made this « I’ 


vation: 

If two-thirds are necessary to mak 
the minority may perpetuate war, agai 
sense of the majority. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the bala: 
my time and yield 30 minutes to th 
tleman from Michigan [|Mr. Micn: 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker 
my privilege to be a member of the Co! 
mittee on the Judiciary which gav 
sideration to the advisability of the 
sage by the House of House Joint I 
lution 60, the purpose of which 
amend the Constitution so that in 
future treaties must be ratified by a 
jority vote in both the House and 
Senate rather than by a two-third 
in the Senate only, as now provided 

This is not a new proposal and h: 
ceived much attention and considera 
for many years. Extensive hearings h 
been held by the committee, which h 
ings are printed and are now available 
all Members of Congress. I atten 
and participated in those hearings. 
individuals and groups desiring to | 
press their views were heard by the c 
mittee. There has been no haste 
bringing this matter before the Ho 


Mature consideration in keeping wiih 


the importance of the objectives soi 
has been given by the committee. 

The Rules Committee, of which I 
also a member, has granted the reqi 
of the Committee on the Judiciary : 
provided 2 days’ general debate, at | 
conclusion of which the resolution \ 
be read for amendment. Adequate « 
portunity will be given to every rep! 
sentative of the people here, to expr: 
his views and then to record his positio! 
on a roll-call vote. This is democra! 
procedure and the House will be p 
mitted to work its will in accordance w! 
the law. 

A majority of the Committee on t! 
Judiciary supports this change, whi 
some members of the committee take t! 


i 


opposite view. The report of the com- 


mittee to the House expresses in a gen 
eral way the reasons why this chan 
should be made. The minority of th 
committee has not a report. The cour' 
of the land take judicial notice of con 
mittee reports in determining the inte: 
of the Congress in connection with le 
islation enacted. In these circumstanc 
the report of the committee should |! 


included in this official record of the dc- 








I therefore make that report a 
f these remarks. It is as follows: 
Tue Issues INVOLVED 


are two fundamental issues involved 

{ resolution. First, should the House 
entatives participate in the making 

ies: and, second, should Congress act 

eaties by a majority or by a two-thirds 


nsidering these questions, a brief his- 
the two-thirds provision of the Con- 
n will be of interest to the Members. 
tive that prompted the insertion of 
rovision in the Constitution was not 
‘e that the merits of treaties should 
sively approved but to appease a de- 
out of the suspicions and 
es of the original States. When an 
ent to the Constitution is proposed, 
portant to differentiate between pro- 
which were adopted as a result of the 
tely thought-out theories of political 
1ent and provisions which were placed 
Constitution as a compromise to meet 
r domestic differences. As to the latter 
it is important to consider whether 
rticular condition which gave rise to 
rovision still persists. It is, as Dr. 
Warren, historian of the Supreme 
nd eminent author on the subject, 


rising 


t clause, as I say, is a striking illus- 
1 of the class of provisions which was 
i not on any theory of government or 
political theory but was inserted 
to take care of a political condition 
and a very burning question existed 
when the Federal Convention sat. 
recumstances surrounding its insertion 
le an interesting illustration of the fact 
like most of the provisions of the Con- 
n, it can only be fully understood 
a study of its historical sources and 
edents.” 
e two-thirds clause was only a step in 
2 long and heated struggle which had been 
: on for 4 years prior to 1787 and which 
been, in fact, endangering the union of 
States. This heated struggle was be- 
en the Northern and Southern States to 
rve what each group regarded as its 
ial interest. The four Southern States 
re interested in navigation on the Missis- 
and the future of New Orleans. The 
New England States were interested in 
cting their fishery rights. The dispute 
een the sections became so dangerous 
violent that James Monroe, of Virginia, 
ed and, in fact, came very near advocat- 
that the country should be divided into 
e confederacies—a southern, a middle, 
a northern confederacy. The dispute be- 
een the States, the fear of the smaller 
tes that the larger ones might unduly 
dominate them, led to the insertion of the 
two-thirds provision in the Articles of Con- 
federation. The same domestic issue, and 
e same fear, was the underlying cause of 
s inclusion in the Constitution. Dr. War- 
ren, in his testimony before the committee, 
You will search the debates on the Con- 
‘itution relative to the insertion of the 
'wo-thirds clause, and you will search in 
in to find any political theory on which 
that two-thirds clause was founded.” 
Therefore, the provision was used as a 
ompromise to unite 13 States into a union. 
(he Union has long since been created and 
firmly cemented. We must now examine 
e provision, not with reference to the prob- 
m of creating the Union, but with refer- 
nee to the problem of this country, of deal- 
g in foreign affairs in an advanced era, 
ver visualized by the founding fathers. 
The founding fathers held no firm phi- 
losophy to the effect that treaties with for- 
eign nations should be ratified by two-thirds 
f the Senate. This is shown by the fact that 


Q 
) 


September 7, 1787, a motion of James 
XCI——253 
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Madison to exclude treatics of peace from 
the two-thirds provision was adopted without 
dissent. The following day the exclusion 
without extended discussion was eliminated. 

Other reasons for the two-thirds provision 
were: First, it was contemplated that the 
President would actually advise and consult 
with the Senators (26 in number at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution), and 
that the Senators would be an expert body 
who would participate with him in formation 
of treaties. 

President Washington attempted to per- 
sonally advise and consult with the Senate 
during the First Congress. The subject was 
a treaty with the Creek Indians. History re- 
cords that he was treated coolly on this 
occasion. He vowed he would never return, 
and he never did. Since that time, treaties 
have been handled by the Senate as other 
legislation. The advice provision of the 
treaty clause is obsolete. The Senate has 
never entered into the active negotiation of 
treaties as was contemplated by the founders. 

Second, it was anticipated that treaties 
would be made in executive or secret sessions 
of the Senate and the President. Secrecy 
no longer plays a part in treaty making. This 
reason has long ceased to exist. The present 
Senate has more Members than the House 
had at the time of the First Congress. 

Third, under the Constitution as originally 
written, Senators being elected by the legis- 
latures of the States, it was anticipated that 
they would have greatly superior knowledge 
as com} .red with the Members of the House 
on foreign affairs, and that they would have 
much longer terms of service than the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Since the adoption of the 

mendment, the first of these reasons has 
ceased to be valid. Furthermore, history 
demonstrates that the tenure argument is no 
longer logical or sustainable. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, expressed the 
prevailing idea that “the fluctuating and 
multitudinous composition” of the House 
would unfit it for a share in treaty making. 
But even Hamilton failed to foresee that the 
negotiation of treaties would be taken over 
by the Executive, leaving to the Senate only 
the duty of passing judgment on treaties 
already signed. 

Se-eral members of the Constitutional 
Convention were dissatisfied with the two- 
thirds provision. James Wilson made this 
point at the time the Convention was con- 
sidering the rule: 

“Tf two-thirds are necessary to make peace, 
the minority may perpetuate war, against 
the sense of the majority.” 

Attention is here directed to a part of the 
statement of the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy: 

“When our Government was organized, it 
was the first experiment on a large scale in 
the history of the world that all governments 
‘derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ There were those among the 
framers of the Constitution who feared to 
trust the people—some did not hesitate to 
call them ‘the mob.’ These and some with- 
out experience and other timid ones incor- 
porated provisions to make popular govern- 
ment difficult. Let us see how we have pro- 
gressed in changing the Constitution to fur- 
ther democratic ways which have undone the 
checks and balances designed to hamstring 
the will of the people. 

“1. We people were not trusted to elect 
United States Senators. It was provided they 
should be chosen by legislators. That anach- 
ronism was taken out of the Constitution 
some years ago ‘by the almost unanimous vote 
of the people. Nobody advocates going back 
to that abridgment of the right of the people 
to select their Senators. 

“2. The people were denied the right to 
elect their President and Vice President. 
Sieves were invented—first by giving electors 
chosen by the legislators the power to select 
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these executives. It proved as unpopular as 
it was cumbersome. It did not last. The 
people found a way to directly choose electors 
as their messengers to carry out their will 
expressed at the ballot box. No elector would 
dare to be untrue to that trust. Even though 
this system works fairly well there is a grow- 
ing public sentiment to come nearer giving 
effect to the vote of electors by apportion- 
ing the electors in each State to the Presi- 
dential candidates in proportion to the vote 
cast for them 

“3. The right of Congress to tax large in- 
comes was not granted and it took a cen- 
tury, after hard battles and overruling a Su- 
preme Court decision, to levy tax on those 
most able to pay for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. The two big wars in our day could 
not have been financed if Congress had not 
possessed the power to ‘get the money where 
the money is.’ 

“4, The ballot was denied to women and 
that inherent right came only after 
organized effort. 

“5. The Norris amendment abolishing 
“lame duck” sessions of Congress was adopted 
Thomas Jefferson, who held that the dead 
hand should not control the living spirit, 
favored a constitutional convention at stated 
periods, about 20 years apart, so that the 
fundamental charter should express the de- 
sires and will of the people upon whom it 
operated. We have made over a score of 
changes in our Constitution and should not 
hesitate to make changes by which the weal 
of the citizenry can be The 
fathers were not all-wise, and wisdom will 
not die with us 

“All the changes and some others have 
been fully justified. There remains one sore 
thumb, one excrescence, one outmoded pro- 
vision in the Constitution that endangers 
the attainment of peace, not only for our 
people but for all mankind, and that is the 
power of 33 Senators to outvote the majority 
of that body and veto the decree of the great 
majority of the American people. The time 
has come, if we believe in democracy, to 
prove our faith by our works. As long as 
that undemocratic section embedded in the 
Constitution remains, no man can truly say 
that we have a pure government by popular 
mandate.” 


long 


promoted 


THE TWO-THIRDS RULE IMPEDES THE FUNCTION 
OF GOVERNMENT IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
When our international relations were few 
and simple, when the oceans really protected 
us, the emasculation and rejection of our 
treaties by a minority of the upper House of 
Congress could be tolerated. Today modern 
science and invention has made the frontiers 
of all nations almost contiguous. Events in 
any part of the world directly or indirectly 
affect the economy and welfare of the United 
States. In these days the very life and death 
of the Nation depends on smooth-working 
machinery for regulating our international 
relations. 
Dr. D. FP. Fleming, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, made this interesting observation: 
“Every government in the world doubts the 
ability of the United States to help organize 
the coming victory, because all know that the 
Constitution of the United States contains 
a fatal defect. They Know that, so far as 
constructive effort to build a better world 
goes, our Government is deadlocked within 
itself by a division of the power to make 
and execute a foreign policy between the 
President and the Senate. They know that 
the constructive plans of the Executive are 
doomed to be perpetually paralyzed by @ 
self-assertive minority in the Senate. 
“Most Americans have only begun to 
realize the impact of the Senate’s treaty 
veto upon the other governments and peo- 
ples of the world. We have been so ac- 
customed to think of ourselves and our Con- 
stitution as the world’s chief center of suc- 
cessful, free government that we have not 
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stopped to realize how unreliable we are in 
the eyes of the world. The other peoples 
know that we have magnificent impulses but 
cannot make them effective. In 1918 they 
saw us stand on a high level of world leader- 
ship never before attained by any people, 
Then they watched us become gripped by 
fratricical war for two whole years, held help- 
less in the vise of the treaty veto until we 
had been confused, embittered, and re- 


moved from world affairs as a constructive 
force—to drift for 20 years as a mighty and 
dangerous derelict on an ocean of world 
anarchy.” 

The record of the Senate in handling 





es of peace is long, and it is disturbingly 
bad. From the moment the United States 
became a world power as a result of the 
Spanish-American War, the Senate has 
frustrated every significant move to make it 
possible for the country to participate in 
settling international disputes. It rejected 
the Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty of 
1897. It emasculated the Hay Arbitration 
Treaties of 1804. It retained a strangle hold 
on the innocuous Root artibtration treaties 
f 1508-10. It impeded the effort of Presi- 
dent Taft in connection with the Taft arbi- 
tration treaties of 1911. Then, of course, the 
history of what happened to the Treaty of 
Versailles, the League of Nations, and the 
World Court following World War I is well 
known to all. Stuart H. Perry, a prominent 
newspaperman, had this to say: 

“The course of the Senate in disposing 
of the Four Power Treaty confirms the con- 
clusion drawn from its treatment of the 
Versailles Treaty, that the requirement of a 
two-thirds vote combined with the normal 
operation of party politics has impaired the 
treaty-making power of this country to a 
dangerous degree.” 

It should also be pointed out that the two- 
thirds provision prevented the annexation 
of Hawaii and Texas by treaty. A circumven- 
tion of the Constitution called executive 
agreements had to be resorted to for their 
annexation, 

In the modern world, negotiations must be 
conducted with foreign countries. The two- 
thirds provision ties the hands of our nego- 
tiators. This, the most powerful and influen- 
tial nation in the world, cannot exert its 
great strength for the cause of better inter- 
national relations and world peace because of 
this anachronism of our Constitution. Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, speaking on behalf of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, made 
this observation: 

“The founding fathers were intellectual 
giants and men of great courage to whom 
we owe the existence of our great country. 
The principles they stood for have not 
changed, but the necessary techniques to 
secure the things in which they believed— 
peace, security, and human welfare, may have 
to change. We no longer use the ox cart or 
the sailing ship. The founding fathers did 
not live in the days of the submarine, the 
air plane, or the robot bomb. Treaties must 
still be considered with great care, as al- 
ways, but in the new plan for ratification 
of treaties, while we surrender the check of 
the extra third of the Senate, we gain the 
advantage of a majority of the House. In 
the new plan there will be a meeting of 
more minds than under the old plan. In- 
stead of the acquiescence of 64 Senators we 
shall require the consent of at least 267 
Members of Congress.” 

The committee feel that if a treaty made 
by the Executive has the support of the peo- 
ple, as evidenced by the approval of both 
Houses of Congress, the desire of the majority 
to approve it should not be definitely pre- 
vented by the will of a few. 

John W. Davis, former member of Cone 
gress and learned constitutional lawyer, 
strongly favors the pending resolution. Mr. 
Davis says: 

“Year by year the relations of the United 
States with the other nations of the globe 
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become increasingly important to our wel- 
fare at home and our security abroad. Year 
by year, as our wealth and population in- 
crease, our influence expands, our interests 
widen, and our points of contact with the 
outside world multiply, more and more it will 
be found necessary to regulate our foreign 
intercourse by convention and agreement, 
and greater and greater must grow our need 
for promptitude in cecision responsibility in 
action, and continuity in foreign policy.” 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, and 
speaking on behalf of that organization, ob- 
served: 

he indirect effects of the two-thirds rule 

are extremely serious. Any administration 
is prevented from formulating a dynamic 
foreign policy because it can never go any 
further than it can persuade two-thirds of 
the Senate to go. This limits the role of the 
United States to that of a follower of ac- 
cepted ideas rather than a leader of new 
ones. Other governments are reluctant to 
enter into negotiations with us because they 
know that even though the people of this 
country are in favor of the treaty, a small 
group of men can prevent its passage. Our 
representatives are also embarrassed in treaty 
negotiations, because they never know 
whether the Senate will back them up. The 
result is apt to be a serious watering down 
of our foreign policy.” 


TWO-THIRDS RULE IS UNDEMOCRATIC 

The best answer the people of this Nation 
have been able to devise, in meeting of the 
governmental problems presented, is to have 
a decision reached by the majority. Majority 
rule is the basis of our system of government, 
If a majority of the Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives cannot 
protect the interest of the people of this Na- 
tion, then our Government, and our future 
is in a disastrous plight. 

Some legislative check on Executive action 
in the field of foreign affairs is highly desir- 
able. A requirement for legislative sanction 
is fully in accord with the American system 
of representative democracy, with its use of 
checks and balances, to restrain unlimited 
power in any one branch of the Government. 
The two-thirds ratification system, however, 
puts the power to check, not in the hands of 
the legislative representatives of the country 
as a whole, but in the hands of a small group 
in the Senate. A definite minority has a 
negative on the majority. One-third plus 
one of the membership of the smaller House 
of Congress has final decision over what has 
become one of the paramount problems of 
government. It is possible that 17 Senators, 
representing a population of only 4,000,000 
pecple, could thwart the will of the majority 
of the people and of the States. 

The requirement of a two-thirds approval 
puts the power of obstructions in the hands 
of a small and a determined minority which 
may play into the hands of the so-called 
pressure groups. It places an undue impedi- 
ment on the Executive in requiring him to 
lessen the effectiveness of a treaty in order to 
meet the demands of small minorities. Due 
protection of minority rights, however essen- 
tial a part of true spirit of democracy, does 
not entitle a small group of men to control 
the destiny of a great nation by obstructing 
the will of a great majority of its citizens 
through abuse of procedural prerogatives. 

Miss Emily Hickman, speaking on behalf 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States, said: 

“In the second place, this matter of giving 
to a minority the privileged position is a mat- 
ter that our young people are becoming very 
conscious about today in their study of gov- 
ernment. They do not like pressure groups 
and privileged minorities. It is very difficult 
to work with them and try to inculcate re- 
spect for government with th{§ question con- 
stantly before you, when they see this kind of 
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thing going on in connection with vital mat 
ters in the United States Government, 
“Also, it obstructs the harmonious ; 


ACtion 
of the executive and legislative branc) = 
the Government, and that is something 
which good government is supposed to make 
possible, and not impossible.” 

The argument has been made that ce 
the President has a right to veto legis! yn 


and a two-thirds vote is required to pass t} 
bill over his veto, that one-third of the Sen 
ate should have the right to nullify a treaty 
negotiated and recommended by the Presj- 
dent. Mr. William Y. Elliott, eminent histo. 
rian and authority on the Constitution, dis. 
poses of this contention as follows: 

“As you know, sir, a veto by the President 
of an act passed by Congress indicates, after 
all, a division of opinion between the Execu.- 
tive and the Congress on a legislative matter 
on which both, by the Constitution, are en- 


titled to have a view, the President by hi 
veto. The practice, of course, under the 
party system, is that the President is a leader 


in the formulation of policy. 

“Treaty-making power, on the other hand, 
is something in which the President, the only 
Officer elected (along with the Vice Presi- 
dent) by a national vote of all the people, 
is asking agreement of another body of the 
Government. He is asking for it in terms 
of supporting something he is doing. He 
is not vetoing something the other body has 
done; he is asking for support of what he is 
doing. Therefore, the minority provision 
that is holding up ratification of a treaty is 
in effect the veto power by a very 
minority of the Government. 

“It is not an affirmation and repassing 
of something over a veto. Let us get that 
distinct. What happens is that a veto stops 
an act passed by an ordinary majority of 
Congress. There is, therefore, a difference of 
opinion between the two. Now, in order to 
get that repassed over the veto, the Presi- 
dent has to get it repassed by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate and of the House, 
because there has been a difference of opin- 
ion between the two parties. 

“The Senate, on the other hand, can biock 
the President from acting in this matter by 
a simple one-third power of the most un- 
representative body in the world from the 
point of population. That is an extraordi- 
nary situation. It is not on all fours in 
the least with the other proposition.” 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SHOULD PARTICI- 
PATE IN TREATY MAKING 


Since the old reasons of secrecy, longer 
tenure, and intention to “advise” no longer 
exist, the House of Representatives for 
good and affirmative reasons, should part.cl- 
pate with the Senate in shaping our foreign 
policy. The Members of the House are closer 
to the people, and they are in a better posi- 
tion to act in accordance with the desir 
the majority of the people in helping shape 
cur foreign policy. 

In our complex society, most of the im- 
portant domestic laws are necessarily closely 
interwoven with our foreign policy, 1a "s 
affecting the merchant marine, the size 
the Army, the giving or exchanging of mate- 
rials of war, tariffs, etc., which require the 
concurrence of both Houses of Congress, «'!- 
rectly pertain to foreign affairs, It is impos- 
sible to draw the line between purely Iccal 
problems and problems dealing with foreisn 
policies. This situation was not envisioned 
by the founding fathers. Therefore, both 
types of legislation should be treated the 
same, 

In the years to come, treaties and agree- 
ments relating to foreign affairs will grow 
greatly in number. If this Nation is to 
maintain its world position, these problems 
must be handled expeditiously. Few treaties 
can long be sustained without implementing 
legislation which requires the concurrence of 
both Houses of Congress. Appropriations 


and legislation to work out details wil) be 











iry. Few important treaties can be 
etely self-executing. The committee 
no present valid reason why one 
f legislation should be considered only 
Senate and a two-thirds approval re- 
i, when that legislation must sooner or 
receive the sanction of the other House 
ess. No foreign policy agreed upon 
Senate can long endure unless it has 
pport of the people. That support can 
be given by having the House of Rep- 
tives participate. If it secures the 
n of a majority of both Houses of 
ss it is undeniably the foreign policy 
Nation. Having been thus sanctioned, 
ll receive better and more enlightened 
from the people. 
der our Constitution, treaties are de- 
i to be a part of the supreme law of 
nd along with the Constitution itself, 
ws passed in pursuance thereof. This 
ive status is an important reason for 
iting both Houses in the treaty-making 
It is an important reason for per- 
them to act by the same majority 
uffices for other legislative acts. At 
it is possible for a bare majority in 
ess to abrogate a treaty by passing con- 
» legislation or by failing to pass suhb- 
legislation necessary to carry out its 
ns. Such action leaves the treaty in 
nee as an international obligation, but 
law of the land the treaty is over- 
and of no effect. In view of this unde- 
fact, the committee feels that it would 
better to have both Houses of Congress 
pon the treaty by a majority in the first 
ce. The other method has and will 
to international obligations which can- 
» fulfilled because of subsequent con- 
il action. This creates bad relation- 
with other countries. It impedes the 
of our negotiators to deal with foreign 


eaties were considered by both Houses 
, there would be a short lapse of 
between action by the two Houses. 
would be to the good. It would give 
opinion an opportunity to operate 

* the public had full facts of the result 
ed by the House first considering the 

It would tend to prevent secret or 
ed action. 
Dr. Arthur M. Holcombe, head of school of 
Harvard University, discussed 
benefit of sharing treaty-making respon- 

Ity: 

That is a very good reason for providing 
treaties should be ratified by the ordi- 
process by which legislation is consid- 
and then you are sure of an interval 
een consideration in one branch and 

ideration in the other branch, and a cer- 

n amount of publicity could be secured, 
d as a result of that, what you said would 
ree the argument that the procedure 
ished for enacting laws is a better one, 
given conditions, than the original 
edure.” 


Conoress 


nment, 


WY 


“THIRDS RULE AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 
Government must function. This Govern- 
t must function in the international 
This necessity has forced Chief Execu- 
particularly during the past 50 years, 
the support of the public, to enter into 
utive agreements and to resort to the 
of concurrent resolutions in order to ac- 
plish the desire of the people. These 
ces are, of course, used because of a 
-founded fear of not being able to Secure 
roval by two-thirds of the Senate to the 
cular matter under consideration. 
us, the two-thirds provision has an in- 
ing tendency of piacing the important 
gn affairs of this Nation more and 
e in the hands of the Executive to the 
lusion of Congress. 
lestimony before the committee revealed 
up to 1939 the United States entered 
nearly 2,000 international instruments, 
} 


this number 1,182 were executive agree- 
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ments; 799 were treaties. The committee 
does not condemn the agreements as illegal. 
They were for the most part necessary for 
the welfare of the country and have sub- 
sequently been approved by Congress, but 
most of them should have been submitted 
as treaties. This, the committee believes, 
would have been done if they could have 
been considered as other legislation, 

This is an unhealthy tendency. It has 
far-reaching and disastrous possibilities, 
The maintenance of the two-thirds rule in- 
stead of working to maintain a great power 
in the Senate is actually taking that power 
away from the Senate. Congress should act 
as a check upon the treaty-making powers 
of the President, but, by maintaining a rule 
which prevents negotiations which the peo- 
ple desire, the Congress is on the road to 
eliminating itself from this important func- 
tion of government. The criticism herein 
contained of the two-thirds provision is 
made against the fundamental concept of 
the rule and because of the danger in its 
continuation. The criticism is not directed 
against the Senate or any Members thereof. 
The Senate would actually benefit by shar- 
ing treaty responsibility with the House. 
By doing that, it could be assured that all 
subjects which should be considered as 
treaties would be submitted as treaties. It 
could be assured of Congress retaining its 
power of ratifying or disapproving the ac- 
tion of the Executive in th important 
field of government. It would be assured 
of popular support of whatever course of 
action is finallv taken. 

Dr. William C. Johnstone, dean of school 
of government, George Washington Uni- 
versity, made this observation: 

“This proposed change will diminish the 
use of executive agreements by the President 
as a means of escaping minority obstruc- 
tion of action that may accord with the 
will of the majority. Much friction between 
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the President and Congress has arisen over 
the use of executive agreements. Yet a 
President desiring to carry out a foreign 


policy he believes accords with the interests 
of the American people, is often required 
to follow a course he may feel is morally 
and constitutionally undesirable 
rather than risk defeat at the hands of a 
Small Senate minority. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent is even prevented from putting his for- 
eign policy to the test of majority rule by 
the danger of minority defeat The pro- 
posed change would establish a more effective 
working relationship between the President 
and Congress in a field in which Congress, 
of necessity, must take an increasing in- 
terest and increasing 


wrong 











action.” 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
WOULD BE INCREASED 

A full understanding and a healthy dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs is necessary and 
vital for the well-being of the Nation. Sev- 
eral witnesses before the committee demon- 
strated beyond question that the two-thirds 
rule is impeding public and 
cussion of international affairs. According 
to the witnesses, many people feel that noth- 
ing is to be gained by their study or discus- 
sion of international relations because the 
popular will cannot govern under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution. The committee 
feels that the public would better inform 
itself, and public opinion would more clearly 
crystallize if the two-thirds rule were re- 
pealed in favor of action by Congress 

The committee has had benefit of expert 
testimony from some of the Nation’s most 
eminent authorities on this subject. The 
two-thirds rule has been a handicap to all 
Presidents and all Secretaries of State. The 
committee is of the opinion that the ma- 
jority of the people are in favor of this reso- 
lution. 





interest dis- 


Mr. Speaker, in the debate that is to 
follow, the wisdom, the foresight, and 
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the vision of the founding fathers will 
be extolled, and rightly so. Anything 
that we might say today cannot in one 
jot or tittle detract from what the 
framers of the Constitution did in that 
day. Their conclusions and decisions 
were all-wise. They lived in the present 
and provided for the future. There was 
a reason for every sentence, comma, and 
period in the Constitution. It was clear 
in their minds that our country was to 
go forward and that changes in condi- 
tions would make changes in the Consti- 
tution necessary. Therefore, they wrote 
into the fundamental law of the land the 
method whereby changes could be made, 
and we are at this moment taking the 
first step under the formula so provided. 

If this resolution receives the requisite 
number of votes in the House and in the 
Senate, then the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government has performed 
its function, and the responsibility rolls 
from the Congress to the States of the 
Union. If in the mature judgment of 
three-fourths of the States this change 
is timely, then it becomes effective. On 
the other hand, if more than one-fourth 
of the States do not approve, then the 
amendment will not prevail. 

It was never intended that the Consti- 
tution should be static, fixed, and impos- 
sible of meeting new condi 
ress and development necessitate. 

The committee report makes it clear 
that the two-thirds Senete requirement 
was not bottomed on any fixed principle 
or philosophy of government. It was a 
compromise necessary to accomplish a 
practical end, and in my opinion the rea- 
son for the two-thirds rule no longer 
exists. Ours is the only government in 
the world that requires a two-thirds vote 
of but one branch of its legislative body 
to ratify treaties. 

A democratic form of sovernment is 
one in which majority rule, under law 


ions as prog- 


- ’ 
prevails. There are 435 Members of the 
House and 96 Members of the Senate, 
and a majority vote in each kody is suf- 


ficient tu send a law to the White House. 
Only a majority vote of the Congress is 
necessary to put this country into war. 
After we are in a war, is it re 

or logical that the Hou should have no 
part in making the peace treaty? Under 
the two-thirds provision, 33 Senators, or 


isonable 


one-third plus one, can prevent the rat- 
ification of any treaty; that is, 33 votes 


out of 531 in the Congress can absolut 
prevent the majority of the representa- 
tives of the people from carrying out the 
will of the majority of the people in en- 
tering into a treaty. 

If the Constitution did not contain the 
two-thirds rule provision today, is there 
anyone among us who would argue that 
such a provision would be placed in the 
Constitution in these times? The num- 
oer of such advocates would be sm 
deed. 

Reference in debate will be made tothe 


} 
lline 
sh ill 


“horse and buggy” days. Yes, those were 
splendid progressive days, and, as we 


think in retrospect, we m 
that horse and buggy days in 1990 were 
entirely different from ox-cart days 
when the Constitution enacted. 
Time, invention, and progress have 
;, and in 1945 


1 forget 


7 


was 


brought marvelous changé 
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we must think in prospect and legislate 
for that which presently obtains. Of 
course we are respecters of tradition, but 
we must not let the dead hand of the past 
lie across the path to the future. The 
Constitution should not be changed or 
interfered with except when the need is 
clearly shown. Present day conditions 
justify this change. 

In determining how we are to vote on 

this amendment, two fundamental issues 
are involved: First, Should the House of 
vepresentatives participate in the mak- 
ing of treaties? Second, Should Con- 
ress act upon treaties by a majority or 
oy a two-thirds vote? 
The first question is the paramount 
one. If it is answered in the neg: 
inquiry is at an end and our 
vote on the passage of this resolution 
must be “no.” 

If, however, the House feels that, as 
representatives of the people, its Mem- 
10uld participate in the making 
of treaties, then our investigation should 
go further. We must determine if the 


ative 
viVe, 


bers sl 


two-thirds rule now obtaining in the 
Senate should also be applied to the 


House, or should a majority vote of both 
he tiouse and the Senate be sufiicient? 
These are the issues, and my thinking 
leads me to the conclusion that treaties 
in the future should be ratified by both 
the Eouse and the Senate, and that no 
more than a majcrity vote in each body 
should be ret quired. 

Mr. Spe: my first vote in the Con- 
gress was for the women sufirage amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Much of the 
same argument presented then against 


aker, 


Saenng with the Constitution” wiil 
> advanced today. Who will question 
1e wisdom of that amendment? Yes, 


serfect—and containing within its con- 

‘xt the suggestion that it be changed 
when good government requires. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker,I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts the majority leader 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
discussing the resolution which will be 
before the Committee of the Whole, I 
express my own personal opinion. As 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MIcCHENER! well said, the history of the 
present provi the Constitution 
will be referred to during debate, an 
properly so. 

We ail know 
treaties is an 


soverel2zn 


b 
ti 
the Constitution is a living thing—not 
J 
u“ 


sions of 


that the power to make 
inherent right of every 
and independent nation. 


In connection with the history, so far 
as cur own Government is ee we 
know from the 1 iistorical angle at the 
Thirteen Original American ed 


were not sovereign and, by reason of the 
fact that they were not sovereign or in- 
cevendent, they had no such power; und 
t nial days the power was 
vested in the British Crown. After inde- 
pendence was obtained by the Original 
teen Colonies as the result of the 
successful termination of the Revolu- 
tionary War, each one of those Colonies 
became a separate and independent na- 
tion possessed of all the rights of sover- 

{ Pores we know from an historical 

» Cont tinental Congress was in 
exi ne ce in those days, and the sovereign 


i cee ae “ea 
Ne in tne coi 
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right of the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
which became 13 nations and later 
States, as far as the treaty-making power 
is concerned, and I am confining my re- 
marks to the treaty-making powers, were 
exercised accordingly by the Continental 
Congress which represented all the States 
and where the votes were taken by States. 
Later, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion the treaty-making power could not 
be exercised by any State alone or by 
two or more States without the consent 
of the United States in Congress. That 
power was vested in the Congress of the 
Confederation, where, as in the Conti- 
nental Congress, each State had one vote 
and where the assent of nine States was 
required to ratify a treaty. 

It will be observed from the historical 
angle that this sovereign right which 
had vested absolutely in each State, after 
the successful termination of the Revo- 
lutionary War, had never become an ex- 
ecutive function. ‘This was the practice 
and history of this country on treaty 
making when the Continental Congress 
met in Philade!phia in 1787 to frame a 
new constitution. 

V7e must keep in mind that the States 
vere very jealous of their sovereign 
rights, and the making of treaties is one 
cf the most important of the sovereig 
rights of a nation. Also having emerged 
from a colonial status, they were sus- 
picious and very much afraid of danger- 
ous foreign influences, particularly in 
the making of treaties, and we knov from 
the historical angle that they were justi- 
fied in those days and for some genera- 
tions thereafter. 

Now as we look back in history we 
know that in the constitutional conven- 
tion various proposals were made on this 
subject. One was that our foreign af- 
fairs should be handled wholly by the 
representatives of the people in the Sen- 
ate. Two, the Virginia plan, offered by 
Mr. Randolph, embodied in resolutions 
which proposed to enlarge and amend 
the Articles of Confederation, and passed 
over without mention of the treaty mak- 
ing power and meaning apparently ac- 
centing the system then existing which 
vested in the States voting as such 
through their representatives. 

The Pinckney plan, giving the Senate 
sole and exclusive power to declare war 
and to make treaties and to appoint am- 
kassadors and other ministers to foreign 
naticns and judges of the Supreme Ccurt 
The New Jersey plan, offered by Mr. 
Fatterson, constituting a mild amend- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation, 
leaving the treaty making power as un- 
der the confederation, wholly within the 
control of the States, voting as such in 
Congress. Hamilton offered a plan 
which was the extreme of the New Jersey 
plan, which would give the treaty mak- 
ing power to the President and the Sen- 
ate, and conferred on the Senate alone 
the power to declare war. 

a of those pla ry as well as general 

olutions—and, by the way, there was 
one other plan a to bring the House 
of Representatives within the purview of 
treaty ratification with the Senate. 
That was offered, and as I seuaeentine it 
was voted down by 10 to 1, but showing 
that it was a matter of coirsideration in 
those days. 


May 1 


The background that came from this 
historical review is that in the Contj- 
nental Congress the delegates were 
pretty well wedded to the state; that 
the state sovereignty was the thing they 
had in mind; that there was an historica] 
background that prompted such consiqd- 
erations and that there were practica] 
conditions existing in the then United 
States in those early days that probably 
prompted the compromise that was ultj- 
mately arrived at, being arrived at. 

All of those circumstances to which I 
have referred, as well as the general res- 
olutions agreed upon after weeks of de- 
bate, was sent to a committee of de- 
tail, and on August 6 Mr. Rutledge re- 
ported the first draft to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. In that draft sec- 
tion 1 of article IX provided: 

The Senate cf the United States shall have 
power to make treaties and to appoint am- 
bassadors and judges of the Supreme C: 


That was the first recommendation by 
the committee of detail to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. 

After a draft of that provision was 
reported it was obvious, of course, th 
the Fresident must be the represental 
of the country in all dealings with for- 
eign nations. It was also obvious that 
the Senate sould not, like the President, 
start and conduct negotiations. Caught 
between these two obvious facts that 
were inescapable and having in mind 
that the rest of the Constitution as pro- 
posed would probably be agreed upon, 
and the new form of government that it 
would establish be ratified, the conven- 
tion was compelled to confer upon the 
President an equal share in the power to 
make treaties. This, by the way, at that 
time was an immense concession by the 
States, as they had no idea or intention 
of giving up their ultimate control to a 
President elected by the people gener- 
ally. 

As we know from a study of the his- 
tory of those days, there were powerful 
elements then who distrusted the peopl 
and cid everything in their power to 
vest as little power in the people or th 
representatives as they could; and 
President and the House of Representa- 
tives, as we must remember, were clos¢ 
to the people. The Senate was supposed 
to be the legislative body in Congre 

that was representative of the sovevei 
States. That is a very important matt 
in connection with this debate and th 
reasons for the present provision of th: 
Constitution being finally decided upo! 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
We must also bear in mind that when 
the Constitution was ratified 13 Stat 
comprised the Union; a little ove 
5,000,000 people was the es ol 
the 13 States. It is my recollec 1at 
a shift of less than 20 votes in 5 ‘of t] 
original 13 States would have prevent 
ratification of the Constitution. It | 
also my recollection that the feeli 
against the Constitution was so inten 
that it barely received a majority vote in 
the Constitutional Convention. It i 


also my recollection that when John 
Marshall ran in his district in Virginis 
yate they wanted him to promis 
any cons 


as a cele 


to vote against titution even 
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fore he was elected, and that he re- 
d to do. 

What do we find with this historical 

keround? We find that this provi- 

n of the Constitution was a com- 

mise, a wise one in those days, one 
t met the problems that confronted 
members of the Constitutional Con- 
ition of those days, one which was 
nlicable in accordance with the his- 
tory that preceded the Constitutional 
Convention, and one that was applicable 
accordance with the mind that ex- 
isted on the part of the people of our 
country of that generation. 

We find a reluctance then to give the 
President an equal voice in the making 
of treaties with other nations, but we 
find that the very obvious facts com- 
pelled that action to be taken in the Con- 

itutional Convention. We have today 
48 States, 133,000,000 people, our Nation 
having made tremendous progress with 

ponsibilities imposed upon us as a 
leader among the Nations of this world, 
with this very provision applicable in 
hose times and that has endured 
hroughout the generations subsequent 
) the days of the Constitutional Con- 
ention, now operating in a manner that 
revents our country from assuming its 
roper leadership among the nations of 
he world. We are now undergoing a 
ereat war. We are in the second global 
war within the lifetime of most Amer- 
icans living today. This war has cost 
countless millions of lives and many 
other millions of maimed and wounded. 
This war will bring to mankind prop- 
erty destruction which cannot with any 
degree of accuracy be evaluated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

This war will set the human race back 
many generations, so far as progress for- 
ward is concerned. This is the second 
global war we have had in a period of 25 
years, 

What is the responsibility, the duty, 
and the obligation of our country in 
light of the conditions existing today in 
the world? What is best for our national 
interest? Thet is the question that 
stresses itself in my mind. Answering 
that question I say as an American that 
it is in the best national interest of my 
country in the future to have peace, if 
it can be accomplished; it is in the best 
national interest of my country if we can 
in cooperation with other nations out- 
law war, thereby bringing about a future 
permanent peace; it is also in the best 
national interest of other countries. 

In connection with the question of per- 
manent peace I am concerned not only 
because of my altruistic ideas or views, 
but Iam concerned from a purely justi- 
fiable selfish angle, namely, the best na- 
tional interest of the United States of 
America and the best interest of myself 
as an individual. Viewing it from that 
angle, it is my firm opinion that the best 
national interest of my country calls for 
& permanent peace in the future, it calls 
for you and I to see that our country 
takes a leadership in that direction, 
which will give to the next generation of 
America, our children and our children’s 
children, the right to live a normal, hap- 
py and peaceful life instead of a life 
faced with the constant fear of imminent 
War. 


t 
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In light of that opinion, which I so 
strongly feel, what can I do as a Member 
of Congress to see that my country will 
take its proper place as a leader among 
the nations of the world in accomplish- 
ing from a practical angle the objective 
of a permanent peace that must have its 
origin in the lew of God and in the moral 
law? What canIdo? What do I think 
is in the interest of my country? Is it to 
have this difficult constitutional provi- 
sion continue or to have it as it should 
be, that is, have treaties ratified by a 
majority of both Houses of the Congress, 
the House acting as a coequal body with 
the Senate and both branches of the Con- 
gress acting in a coequal status with the 
President of the United States. 

It is because of these views that I take 
a position in support of the pending reso- 
lution. I hope the House will pass it by a 
convincing vote, by such a convincing 
vote that it will arouse public opinion 
and will impress itself upon the member- 
ship of the other body. This is a step in 
the right direction. Let us take it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
FOOD SHORTAGES 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee formed pursuant to House 
Resolution 195, which has to do with the 
investigation of food shortages, may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman amend his request so 
that the minority may file a report if it 
so desires? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall be glad to modify my re- 
quest in accordance with the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. MARTIN] to permit the minority to 
file a report if it so desires. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorpD. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 
TION 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

I move that the House resolve itself into 

the Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the consideration 

of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) 

proposing an amendment to the Con- 

stitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of House Joint Resolution 60, 
with Mr. Bates of Kentucky in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GOSSETT]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, long 
and careiul study of treaty ratification 
has led me irresistibly to the following 
definite conclusions: 

The two-thirds rule was an historical 
accident written into the Constitution as 
a matter of political expediency. 

The two-thirds rule is unworkable, un- 
democratic, and denies the majority of 
the American people any real voice in 
foreign affairs. 

The two-thirds rule shackles this Na- 
tion in foreign affairs and is a menace to 
world peace. 

Furthermore, any doubt that Con- 
gressmen may entertain as to the sound- 
ness of any of the aforesaid propositions 
should be resolved in favor of the Sum- 
ners resolution in order that the Ameri- 
can people may have an opportunity to 
express themselves upon this vital issue. 

With reference to treaties, the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
that the President shall have power “by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
This is the stump on which most of our 
important treaties have been wrecked. 
The great men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion disagreed on this provision. The 
eminent jurist, James Wilson, wise cld 
Benjamin Franklin, and other able mem- 
bers of the Convention opposed this two- 
thirds requirement for treaty ratifica- 
tion. To permit a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senate to defeat treaties 
was even then not in keeping with demo- 
cratic ideals. This provision has been 
properly called the great mistake of the 
Constitution. 

Why was the two-thirds rule written 
into the Constitution? 'The Honorable 
Charles Warren, eminent historian and 
authority on the Constitution, points cut 
that various constitutional provisions 
fall into three classes: First, those adopt- 
ed as a result of serious consideration 
of political theory and governmental phi- 
losophy; second, those adopted throuch 
expedience and as a matter of compro- 
mise: third, those adopted to prevent 
specific evils or to alleviate specific 
fears as to some act of the new govern- 
ment. 

The two-thirds rule, according to in- 
disputable records, falls into the class cf 
compromises adopted as a matter of po- 
litical expedience. The only precedent 
in all jurisprudence was that of the con- 
fedcration in which the States were sov- 
ereign and nine must agree to a pro- 
posed treaty. gain, the two-thirds rule 
was a maiter of compromise between 
large States and small States, based on 
this theory of State sovereignty. An- 


other compelling reason was the concern 
of Southern States with the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and the concern of 
the Northern States with fishing rights. 
The only attempt or effort to give logical 
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support to the two-thirds rule was ex- 
pressed by Alexander Hamilton in the 
Feceralist in this language: 

Accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
foreign politics; a steady and systematic ad- 
herence to the same views; a nice and unt- 
form sensibility to national character; deci- 
sion, secrecy, and dispatch are incompatible 
with the genus of a body so variable and 
humerous. 


If this strange reasoning were ever 
sound, it has long since ceased to be sup- 
portable. The Senate certainly does not 
act in secrecy and seldom with dispatch. 
In fact, there are some who now contend, 
with great logic, that the power to ratify 
treaties should be left exclusively to the 
House, without Senate participation 
whatseever. The House is closer to the 
people; it more nearly refiects the popu- 
Iar will; its Members are elected each 2 
years on a basis of population; and, un- 
der the rules of the House, delay and fili- 
buster are impossible. On the other 
hand, Senators are elected for 6-year 
terms. A Senator representing only a 
hundred and ten thousand people, as in 
the case of Nevada, has a voice equal to 
a Senater representing 13,000,000 people, 
2s in the case of New York; while, under 
sencte rules of procedure, a small mi- 
nerity can filibuster any measure to 
ceath, even though it has the overwhelm- 
inz suppor: of the American people—and, 
in fact, of the membership of the Senate 
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Thus, we have had to do the really big 
international jobs through the subterfuge 
solutions or executive agree- 
re and more, joint resolutions 
and executive acreemenis are displacing 

cati President will submit a 
treaty to the United States Senate if he 
can avoid so doing. The record will show 
that we have entered into approximately 
SCO treaties, while more than 1,200 ex- 
( eements have been promul- 
cated. The use of treaties has been 
I . While the use of ex- 





ecutive agreements has been greatly in- 
creasing, because the two-thirds rule has 
made this necessary. In 1944, 74 execu- 
tive agreements were made, while no 
treatics were ratified. 

In 1857 the Oiney-Pauncefote treaty, 
which provided for the arbitration of dis- 
putes between this country and Great 
Britain, although it reccived a vote of 43 
ayes to 26 nays, failed of ratification in 
the United States Senate and resulted in 
nuch hard feeling between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Again, President 
McKinley, thinking to avoid trouble in 
securing Senate ratification of the treaty 
ending the Spanish-American War, ap- 
pointed three Senators from the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the commission 
to draw up the treaty. Notwithstanding 
Senate representation on the Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding the fact that we 
dictated the terms of that treaty, rati- 
fication was secured in the Senate only 
after a month of torrid debate and by 
the slim margin of one vote. About this 
time John Hay, one of our most able 
Secretaries of State, had this to say of 
the Senate’s power over treaty ratifica- 
tion: ; 

Ti ted States is rapidly coming to be 
rcegarced by the other great powers as @ nas 
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tion which is not able to make a treaty. We 
have been trying to conclude important in- 
ternational agreements during the past 15 
years, but have seen one after another cf 
them go to wreck in the Senate. It is need- 
less to enumerate the long and melancholy 
list. Whether the President was Cleveland 
or Harrison or McKinley, whether the nego- 
tiations were Democratic or Republican, the 
power of the Senate to ratify treaties has 
been mainly exercised as the power to kill 
treaties. Three valuable conventions with 
Great Britain have been broken on the Sen- 
ate’s veto. The Chief of State has made 
treaties with France and Cermany, but the 
Senate has said with a sneer, “They reckon 
ill who leave me out,” and has brought the 
whole work to the ground. With or without 
intention, we seem to the world to have 
stripped ourselves of a leading attribute of 
sovere:gnty—the power to make treaties. 

In 1904 Theccore Roosevelt abandoned 
entirely the submission of nine treaties 
of arbitraticn because he feared the two- 
thirds rule necessary for Senate ratifi- 
cation. 

In 1927 a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between this country and Turkey 
received a vote of 50 ayes to 34 nays and 
failed of ratification. At different times 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Roose- 
velt urged American adherence to the 
World Court, yet none could secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the United 
States Senate. 

But the all-time classic example of the 
futility of the two-thirds rule, the one 
about which whole libraries have been 
written, is the Senate consideration of 
the Versailles Treaty and of the League 
of Nations. Because of the shrewd and 
determined opposition of one or two 
Senators, operating under the two-thirds 
rule, the Treaty oc Versailles was repudi- 
ated and the League of Nations doomed 
to failure. 

Scnator Watson, in a brazen confes- 
sion, tells of a conversation with Senator 
Lodge in 1919 during their conspiracy 
to destroy Wilson and the League. Wat- 
son told Lodge that 80 percent of the 
American people were in favor of ad- 
herence to the League, that 80 percent 
of the ministers of America were advo- 
cating it from their pulpits, and that the 
League could not be defeated. To this 
Senator Lodge replied that he did not ex- 
pect to defeat the League by frontal at- 
tack but by the indirect method of res- 
ervation and delay. After many months 
of debate Senatcr Lodge was able to at- 
tach to the proposed treaty 14 separate 
and distinct reservations. On that fate- 
ful day, March 19, 1920, a final vote was 
taken in the Senate; 49 voted “aye,” 35 
voted “nay.” A minority had defeated 
the majority. Isolaticn became our for- 
eign policy. 

Students of the Senate debate on the 
Versailles Treaty generally agree there 
were four major reasons why a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate for ratification of the 
treaty could not be secured. Inciden- 
tally, these are continuing reasons, re- 
gardless of who the President is or who 
the Senators are, and because of these 
reasons one can safely predict the Sen- 
ate ratification of any treaty of great 
consequence cannct be obtained. 

Categorically, these four reasons are: 

First. Party politics. A Senator may 
represent a State with racial or religious 
strains opposed to a particular treaty, 
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Second. Senatorial pride and preroga- 
tive. Senators cooperate with each other 
and are jealous of the power and dignity 
of the Senate. For example, a treaty 
ceding the Isle of Pines to Cuba was 
held up in the Senate for 21 years, al- 
though urged by all Presidents, although 
reported favorably by all Forcign Re. 
lations Committees, although favored by 
the overwhelming majority of the Son- 
ators, simply because first one Senator 
then another would ask and receive de- 
lay for one reason or another. 

hird. Hatred of the President. 
Vhen any President has been long in 
office, a distrust of, a dislike for, and 
sometimes a positive hatred of him will 
grow up in the hearts of some Senators, 

Fourth. Sincere opposition by certain 
Senators to a particular treaty. The Tcn 
Commandments would be honestly op- 
posed and cbjected to by a few Senators, 

Twenty years before he became Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson referred to the 
“treaty marring” power of the United 
States Senate. While president of the 
American Bar Association John W, 
Davis, in condemning the two-thirds rule, 
said it does not “contribute to national 
influence or prestige or safety that the 
precess of ratifying or rejecting treaties 
should degenerate into an effort to dis- 
cover some qualifying formula acceptable 
to the minority.” 

From President Washington to Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, from Secretary 
of State Jefferson to Secretary of State 
Hull, all Presidents and all Secretaries of 
State have had heartbreaking experi- 
ences with the two-thirds rat-fication 
rule in the Constitution. Without doubt 
all would testify positively that no good 
and much harm has resulted from this 
rule, and that it has always been a source 
of irritation, embarrassment, and injury 
to this Government. 

American adherence to the World 
Court, even though strongly urged by 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Roose- 
velt, and even though supported by an 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people, was defeated time and again by 
a minority in the United States Senate. 
The last effort at adherence was made 
in 1935. The House voted 302 to 28 for 
American participation in the World 
Court, and though the Senate voted 52 
for and 36 against such adherence, the 
best interests of this country and the 
wishes of the American people were de- 
feated by the Senate minority operating 
under the pernicious two-thirds rule. 

Mr. Chairman, under the two-thirds 
rule America can neither lead nor follow 
effectively in world efforts toward world 
peace. Many valid cbjections exist to 

he substitution of executive agreements 
where treaties should be enacted. Exec- 
utive agreements in lieu of treaties im- 
pose too much euthority and too much 
responsibility upon the Chief Executive. 
The people, whose support of foreign 
policy is essential, often lack knowledge 
of executive agreements. Again, such 
agreements are lacking in the sanctity 
and prestige accorded treaties. Fur- 
thermore, a serious question exists as to 
the validity of executive agreements 
upon changing edministraticns. Cer- 


tainly succeeding Presidents can rcfuse 
to be bound by such agreements, 
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One of the strong arguments now being 

i in international councils in an ef- 
fort to secure the adherence of the na- 
1s to some form of world organization 

for the preservation of peace is, “Let us 
not insist upon perfection. We can 
change and amend our charter from time 
time as necessity may require or ex- 
perience dictate.” This is a sane and 
onable approach to a difficult prob- 
However, all nations know that 
under the two-thirds rule America is 
practically unable to conclude the nu- 
merous treaties that will be necessary to 
effectively implement world organization. 
The main objections to the Sumners 
olution seem to me to be easily an- 
red. Some say since the proposed 
mendment would increase the power 

d prestige of the Chief Executive in ne- 

iating treaties, it would therefore de- 

e the power of Congress. The 
wer is that under the two-thirds rule 
ther the President nor the Congress 
any actual power in treaty making, 
under the Sumners resolution not 
would the power of the President 

be increased but likewise the power and 
ponsibility of the Congress, and like- 

e, the power and prestige of the Amer- 

1 Nation in world councils. Some 

int out that since it requires a two- 

rds vote of the Congress to override 

t Presidential veto, it should likewise 

require a two-thirds vote to ratify 

treaties. There is no analogy between 

e two situations. By veto the Presi- 

negates an act of the Congress. It 

hen requires a two-thirds vote to re- 

his negation. In the matter of 

ities one-third plus one in the Senate 

lone vetoes or negates the Executive’s 
in proposing a treaty. 

Again, the objection is heard that we 
might make mistakes. True; but let our 
mistakes of the future be those of action, 
not inaction. Let them be mistakes of 

mmission, not mistakes of omission. 
Our past record is one of shameful inac- 

yn with tragic and disastrous results. 

In generation after generation we have 
contributed our best blood and most of 

r wealth to the grim business of war. 
Ever since the days of Thomas Paine our 
leading statesmen have advocated world 
collaboration in the cause of peace and in 
the prevention of war. Since the Con- 

tution was written we have done more 

lking and less acting upon these princi- 
ples than perhaps any other major power 
on the face of the earth. Our statesmen 

ive repeatedly suffered broken hearts 
and broken wills on the unshakeable two- 
thirds rule of the Constitution. 

Ninety-five percent of all patriotic so- 
cieties and of all religious organizations 
in America have gone on record urging 
American participation in some form of 
post-war collaboration for the prevention 
of war and the preservation of peace. 
Both branches of the Congress have gone 
overwhelmingly on record for post-war 
collaboration. The Secretary of State 
and the President have spoken positively 
on this subject. All leading candidates 
for President have condemned isolation 
as a national policy. Notwithstanding 
this overwhelming sentiment in the pri- 
vate and official life of America, that the 
mistakes of 1920 be avoided, history is 
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almost certain to repeat itself. Like 


causes will produce like results. 

We are not winning this war with the 
muskets of Bunker Hill and Brandywine. 
We cannot win the peace with the broad- 
axe fashioned by the men who wrote the 
Constitution. They would be the first to 
admit and deplore this limitation. We 
enter the sweepstakes of peace with a ball 
and chain around each ankle. A device 
which was unworkable and impractical 
even in the beginning of this Government 
has today become a strait-jacket, mak- 
ing impotent the most powerful and re- 
sponsible Government on earth. Our 
practical inability to make treaties, and 
the Senate minority’s power over treaties 
makes mockery of our vaunted democ- 
racy. Our leadership and prestige in in- 
ternational affairs has already suffered 
serious damage and if the two-thirds rule 
remains, America’s leadership in the 
cause of peace will ultimately be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

A majority of the Congress can declare 
war. Why should not a majority of the 
Congress be able to declare peace? 

Mr. Chairman, we must remove 
minority control over treaties. We must 
cease carrying on international dealings 
through executive agreements without 
the participation of the people through 
their elected representatives. Finally, we 
must not lose the peace on a technicality. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has just 
said that those fathers of the Constitu- 
tion who framed that sacred document 
would vote for this change, and he also 
said that every President from George 
Washington down was cpposed to this 
two-thirds rule. I would like for him to 
point out where in history any of them 
have ever said they were opposed to it, 
and on what he bases his conclusion. 

Mr. GOSSETT. All right, I will read 
from the statement of John Hay, who 
was one of the most eminent Secretaries 
of State. He said: 

The United States is rapidly becoming to 
be regarded by the other great powers as a 
nation which is not able to make a treaty. 
We have been trying to conclude important 
international agreements during the past 15 
years, but very soon one after another of 
them go to wreck in the Senate. It is need- 
less to enumerate the long and melancholy 
list. Whether the President was Cleveland, 
Harrison, or McKinley, whether the negoti- 
ated were Democratic or Republican, the pow- 
ers of the Senate to ratify treaties has been 
mainly exercised as a power to ruin treaties. 
Three valuable conventions with Great Brit- 
ain have been broken. 

The Chief of State has made treaties with 
France and Germany, but the Senate has said 
with a sneer, “They reckon they will leave 
me out,” and has brought the whole work to 
the ground. Without intention, we seem to 
have stripped ourselves of the leading attrib- 
ute of sovereignty, the power to make treaties. 


Woodrow Wilson referred to the two- 
thirds rule as the treaty of making power 
of the Senate. While I have not the quo- 
tations here many other Presidents have 
expressed themselves to the same effect. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOSSETT. I yield. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I notice in the rec- 
ord with respect to treaties that have 
been adopted, there have been over 1,009 
treaties which have been adopted. Of 
that number 820 were signed by the 
United States; 24 were never submitted 
to the Senate; 9 were withdrawn by the 
President. Of the 787 treaties submitted, 
47 were never acted upon; 15 were re- 
jected, and 162 amended. In other 
words, the Senate intervened in but 234 
treaties out of all the treaties which have 
been signed and have become the funda- 
mental law between the nations. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Iam glad the gentle- 
man made that observation. My answer 
to that is that in the course of a Session 
of the Congress we pass hundreds of bills 
that become law. Probably 15 or 20 of 
them will be controversial. Many of 
them will be just matters of form. In 
the course of our history we have nego- 
tiated some 900 treaties. I think some 
200 have been rejected, but the 200 were 
the ones that were important. We have 
entered into some 1,200 executive agree- 
ments. I will put those figures in the 
record later, but last year, 1944, 74 execu- 
tive agreements were entered into and no 
treaties were ratified. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
tleman say that 200 treaties have 
rejected by the Senate? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Isaid approximately. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. As a matter 
of fact, 15 have been rejected. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Ido not have the ex- 
act figures, but the 200 estimate 
sents treaties drawn but not submittec 
because of the two-thirds rule as wel 
as actually defeated by vote. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Well, those 
are the ficures. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am not talking 
about the ones voted upon alone. I am 
talking also about those which would 
have been voted upon except for the 
handicap of the two-thirds rule. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GOSSETT. 


Mr. 


Chair- 


Does the gen- 
been 


repre- 


I yield. 


Mr. COX. I recognize the fact that 
the gentleman has been a most diligent 
student of this subject, end his argument 


is entitled to serious consideration. 
There are those of us, I dare say, who 
recognize this resolution as one w! 
strengthens the position of the execu- 
tive. I am wondering if in that connec- 
tion the gentleman’s committee consid- 
ered offering a companion resolution 
which would empower the Congress to 
override the veto of the President by a 
majority vote. As for myself, I confess 
to a reluctance to support this amend- 
ment strengthening the position of the 
Executive when there is no present pros- 
pect of the House being able to consider 
a resolution which would strenethen the 
position of the Congress in that it would 
empower it to override the veto of the 
President by a majority vote. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that in the first place Iam nota 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in the second place this com- 
mittee, as I understand, has reported a 
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resolution to permit the overriding of 
vetoes by a simple majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. In the third place, I 
submit there is no analogy whatsoever 
between the two-thirds requirement to 
override a veto and the two-thirds re- 
quirement to ratify a treaty. 

Mr. COX. Why is that nct an an- 
alosy? 

Mr. GOSSETT. When the President 
vetoes an act of Congress he negates a 
legislative act which we initiate and it 
then takes a two-thirds vote to remove 
his veto. When he initiates a treaty we 
negate his action by one-third plus one 
of the Senate. So in the one instance 
two-thirds is required to remove a nega- 
tive act and in the other it can be done 
by one-third plus one of one branch of 
the Congress. 

The gentleman further said we were 
strengthening the hand of the President. 
That is true, but at the same time we are 
strengthening the hand of the Congress. 
At the present time, to all intents and 
purposes the legislative branch of the 
Government has no hand in treaty mak- 


ing. 


Mr. COX. That directs the argument 
back to one of the gentleman’s earlier 
observations. 

Mr. GOSSETT. This country has been 
helpless and practically impotent in the 
matter of treaty making insofar as 
treaties may be necessary to the foreign 
affairs and international relations of this 
country. 

Mr. COX. That takes the gentleman 
back to the observation he made with 
reference to the Senate’s attitude on the 
question of the ratification of treaties. 
Wherein, in the gentleman’s opinion, 
have events demonstrated that the Sen- 
ate in any single instance made a wrong 
decision? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am glad to answer 
that, but before I do so may I not say 
that my support of the Sumners resolu- 
tion does not srow out of my fear or hope 
regarding any particuler treaty; it sim- 
ply is my carnest desire that we make 
the ratification and negotiation of 
treatics possible. I say we are impotent. 

But to go back to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion—and that is another issue I wish I 


hed time to debate—I will always feel 
that we shamefully turned our back on 
the Leseue of Nations and refused to 


ratify the Treaty of Versailles. We re- 
fused to werk with other nations in an 
organization for peace. Our interna- 
tional dealings have continued to be one 
blunder after another largely because the 
Senate minority’s control over treaties 
forced upon this country a policy of 
isolation. 

There is another thing: Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that time and again Cool- 
idge, Harding, and Roosevelt all urged 
American adherence to the World Court 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
people wanted that done, the last vote on 
that, in 1935, showed the House voting 
302 to 28 for adherence to the World 
Court but with the Senate voting 52 for 
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to 36 against, thereby defeating adher- 
ence because of the archaic and pre- 
posterous two-thirds rule. 

Mr. COX. I was for adherence to the 
League of Nations, but the Presidents 
whose names the gentleman has men- 
tioned all came ultimately to the conclu- 
sion that the Senate took the right 
position. 

Mr.GOSSETT. Idoubt that seriously. 

Mr.COX. The record shows that they 
did. 

Mr. GOSSETT. 
the record. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
the gentleman yield? 


I would have to see 


Mr. Chairman, will 


Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Reverting to the 
discussion by the gentleman from 


Georgia as to the fact that the President 
can veto a bill and that it requires a two- 
thirds vote of both branches of Congress 
to pass it over his veto, I certainly agree 
with the gentleman from Texas that the 
Situation is not analogous to what We are 
talking about here. 

I ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that to make it analogous this 
would have to be the situation: If the 
Constitution provided that every act and 
every bill that passed in Congress should 
be vetoed by the President so that we 
would have to pass it by a two-thirds 
majority, then it would be analogous. 
That would be the same as saying we 
would have to pass any law by a two- 
thirds majority to start with. Or if the 
Constitution provided that any law the 
President originated must receive a two- 
thirds majority before it could be en- 
acted, it would be analogous. So the 
illustrations given are not analogous. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

fr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Since we elect the 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
is it not a fact that when the Senate 
takes action it takes action as the repre- 
sentatives of all the people, which makes 
it less necessary, in my judgment, to 
change the rule now than prior to this 
time? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Tris is true; but the 
Senate does not act. It is a maiter of 
inaction of which we most complain. 
Our sins in the past have been sins of 
omission. Now, Iet us try to make some 
treaties. If we make mistakes we can 
correct them by the democratic process 
of a majority vote cf both Houses of 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GOSSETT. Iyield to my colleague 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Since I 
do not expect to participate in this de- 
bate, I ask the gentleman to yield for two 
purposes; first, to express my approval 
of this resolution and to register my 
earnest conviction that the resolution is 
right and should be adopted. I hope it 
may be enacted into law. Im the second 
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from Texas |Mr. Gossett] for the qjjj- 
gent work he has been doing, covering g 
number of years, in support cf tinis legis. 
lation. I think his efforts have been wel] 
spent, and I also believe he has convineog 
a great many people that his pssilion js 
sound. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I thank my good and 
able friend from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Choir. 
man, I make the point of order that 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Lighty-seven 
Members are present, nota quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 64] 


Barry Hancock Ffei‘er 
Bennett, Mo. Hand Phillips 
Biemiller Har!ess, Ariz, Ploeser 
Bloom Hart Plumiey 
3ratley, Mich. Healy Price, Fla. 
Buckley Hobbs Price, Ill. 
Butler Holifield Rich 
Canfield Holmes, Mass. Richards 
Cannon, Fla. Izac Robinson, Utah 
Celler Jackson Roe, Md 
Clements Jarman Roe, N. Y. 
Cochran Kelley, Pa, Ryier 
Curley Keogh Sadowski 
Dawson Kilburn Savage 
Dirksen ‘Kirg Shericcn 
Doughton, N.C. Lea Short 
Durham Lecinshkl Starkcy 
Eaton Luce Stewart 
Fiood McGehee Thomason 
Fuller Maloney Torrer 
Fulton Manasco Vorys, Ohio 
Gavin Manefi2ld, Walter 
Gifford Mont, Weichel 
Graham Mason White 
Hagen Morgan Wilson 
Hall, Mott Wiprter 
Leonard W. Pace JJoodrum, Va 
Halleck Patrick Worley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; end 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cooper, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Bares of 
Kentucky, Chairman of the Commiiice 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 60, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he directed the roll to 
be called, when 350 Members responced 
to their names—a quorum—and he sub- 
mitted therewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cooper, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Batss of 
Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 60, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States, Mr. Tru- 
man, is in the building and has expressed 
a desire to meet the Members of the 
House of Representatives. I make this 
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t announcement that the President 
be glad to meet the Members of the 
House in the Speaker’s office. They will 


\rough the door nearest the elevator 
hen out through the Speaker’s outer 
As I stated, the President is in the 
( ol and has expressed a desire to 
the Members of the House. 
. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
t the House stand in recess, subject to 
eall of the Chair. 
» SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
( tion to the request of the gentleman 
Massachusetts? 
e was no objection. 
ordingly (at 1 o’clock and 47 min- 
p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
ct to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


ie recess having expired, the House 
called to order by the Speaker at 2 
ck and 12 minutes p. m. 


YDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
TH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 
IN 


SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
ve that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on 
tate of the Union for the further 

ieration of House Joint Resolution 

yposing an amendment to the Con- 
ition of the United States relative to 
naking of treaties. 

» motion was agreed to. 

ordingly the House resolved itself 

) the Committee of the Whole House 
he state of the Union for the further 
ideration of House Joint Resolution 
6) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
ution with respect to treaty ratifica- 
in, with Mr. Bates of Kentucky in the 
( i$ 
The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
n. 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
1, I yield myself 20 minutes. 
Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
m Iowa is recognized for 20 minutes. 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
n, some time ago the Judiciary Com- 
\ittee of the Senate adopted a resolu- 
n stating in substance that that body 
uld consider no constitutional amend- 
nts until the war was over. In view 
of that and certain other facts, it is ex- 
mely unlikely regardless of what we 
here today that this amendment will 
r become a part of the Constitution 
time to affect any treaties made to 
‘et the needs growing out of this war. 
I submit, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
{f any of us have any prejudice for or 
ainst any proposed world order it 
hould not enter into our deliberations. 
We are not appearing here as legis- 
tors; we are appearing as Constitu- 
ion makers. We have the same great 
fundamental duty to perform that the 
men did who wrote the Constitution, and 
we should be thinking not in terms of 
cays or years but in terms of centuries. 
It is not true that this two-thirds pro- 
on was an accident; it was very care- 
ily considered. There were sound rea- 
sons for its inclusion in the Constitution, 
and it is my opinion that those reasons 
ill exist, 
Mr. Chairman, all I propose to do is 
‘0 suggest briefly the reasons why the 
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two-thirds provision as to treaties should 
remain in the Constitution. 

Students will tell you that in all the 
history of organized society, there have 
been two general types of government. 
First, there has been government of 
men, and second, there has been gov- 
ernment of law. I do not intend to go 
into a discussion of the difference be- 
tween them now, except to say that the 
difference is so fundamental that the 
history of the world is nothing more 
nor less than a record of a struggle 
between them. That is what is going on 
now all over the world. That is what is 
going on now in this country and in the 
days to come will go on in even greater 
dezree, 

Mr, Chairman, government of men 
came first. It began in the jungle and 
the caves. The government of law was 
@ later development. Sometime in the 
history of the struggle between them the 
government of law took to itself two 
great allies. They were not men. they 
were not nations. They were two great 
philosophies or ideologies, if you wish to 
call them that. 

The first was the common law as de- 
veloped by the Anglo-Saxon people and 
the second was the Christian religion. 
The two have this in common: They were 
based on the dignity of man. They be- 
lieved that the state existed for the in- 
dividual, not the individual for the state, 
They opposed the divine right of kings. 
Without going into that, it is enough to 
say that under the common law we have 
developed machinery to protect man 
against the government, we protect the 
minority against the majority. For in- 
stance, when a man is put on trial for 
his liberty or life, his fate is not decided 
by a majority, not even by a two-thirds 
majority. It must be a unanimous 
verdict. We have provisions in the law 
relating to corporations, with which you 
are familiar, protecting minority stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Chairman, the men who wrote the 
Constitution were familiar with all those 
things and they determined to maintain 
here forever a free government, which 
means a government of law, because no 
government of man has ever led any- 
where but to dictatorship and destruc- 
tion. 

After all what is a constitution? A 
constitution is simply something that we 
write, in our better moments, to protect 
ourselves from ourselves in our worst 
moments. So, in their determination to 
protect the individual and to preserve a 
government of law, they wrote into the 
Constitution not one instance of a two- 
thirds majority requirement but several. 
For instance, they said that we might im- 
peach certain officials of our Govern- 
ment, yet the vote must be by two-thirds. 
This House might expel a Member, but 
the vote must be by two-thirds. We 
might override the President’s veto by a 
two-thirds vote. We might amend the 
Constitution but by a two-thirds vote, 
and then it must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if you can find 
a single constitution anywhere that does 
not have in it some place this two-thirds 
provision. Let me call your attention to 
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the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. This is 
chapter V, section 3, of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal: 


Important decisions of the General As- 
sembly, including recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of members of 
the security council; election of members of 


the economic and social council; admission 
of members, suspension of the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of members, and expul- 


sion of members; and budgetary questions— 


All this should be done by two-thirds 
majority under the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal. 

But there are proponents of this par- 
ticular amendment who will agree to 
two-thirds provisions in other cases, but 
they say there is no reason for it in re- 
gard to treaties. 

In my opinion there are three funda- 
mental reasons that apply with particu- 
lar force to the two-thirds provision in 
regard to treaties. They are these: First, 
the treaty-making power is a broad and 
tremendous and _ virtual unlimited 
power—right next to the Constitution, 
and in some ways tied in with the Con- 





stitution. The second reason is that the 
treaty-making power is not subject to 
judicial review. The third re2son is that 
a treaty will override any law of your 


State; will override any provision of any 
constitution of your State. 

May I say a few words about each of 
these reasons? First, a treaty-making 
power is a broad and an almost unlimited , 
power. If you will examine the Constitu- ! 
tion, you will find that the powers given 
to the Federal Government to deal with 
internal affairs are on a different basis 
than the powers given to that Govern- 
ment to deal with external affairs. For 
example, suppose we wish to legislate on 
a given subject concerning our domestic 
problems. We must find authority to 
legislate expressly written in the Consti- 
tution, or necessarily implied. Suppose 
we wish to legislate or deal or have some 
relations with some foreign government. 
The situation is quite the opposite. The 
Constitution created a sovereign gov- 
ernment, and it took its place in the sov- 
ereign governments of the world with all 
the authority, so far as other govern- 
ments were concerned, that sovereigns 
had at that time under the international 
law; in other words, the Constitution, so 
far as domestic powers are concerned, is 
a delegation of power to the Congress. 
So far as foreign affairs are concerned, it 
is a limitation of power. 

I think I can express that better if I 
read you a statement by our Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. the 
Curtiss-Wright Export Co. (299 U. S. 
304). 

I wish it were possible for every Mem- 
ber to read that case before voting on 
this resolution. Here is a quotation from 
a: 

The investment of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the powers of external sovereignty 


did not depend upon the affirmative grants 
of the Constitution. The powers to declare 
and wage war, to conclude peace, to make 
treaties, to maintain diplomatic relations 


with other sovereignties. if they had never 
been mentioned in the Constitution, would 
have vested in the Federal G rnment as 
necesSary concomitants of nationality. 








Our forefathers knew that. They 
knew that by the act of bringing forth 
a sovereign power that power was clothed 
with all the sovereign powers that were 
known in those days, and they sought 
to put a limit on it. They sougnt to di- 
rect these various powers, so they pro- 
vided, for example, that only Congress 
could declare war, that only Congress 
cculd regulate immigration, that only 
Congress could regulate trade with cther 
navions. 
Then they came to treaty provisions, 
the great fundamental power. They ae- 
d, as you will remen giving that 
power exclusively to the Senate. and then 
decided that the work of negotiating a 


nber, 


rooty uroe a inl, f or the execu 
Yreauy Was 2 joviort 


rench 
ons) 


aic Kecus ivé b 
so they put it there but provided that 
it must be ratified and confirmed by a 
two “thirds vote in the Senate 
The next thing I wish to mention is 
tha tre aties are “not subject. to judicial 
review. Suppose this Congress should 


mekea eee 
tic affairs we 
yond cur ananaiianel cena. 
people have a remedy. 
the court, and the court, if it does its 
cuty, Will declare the law in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution. But as you 
know, the court has declared that certain 
questions are political questions, using 
now the word “political” in its. broad 
sense, political questions that the court 
will not interfere with, and treaties fall in 
that class. For example, suppose we 
should make a treaty with Great Britain 
adopting the provisions of Union Now, 
admitting them to citizenship and ac- 
cepting citizenship in the British Empire, 
who would protect the Nation from that? 
Ido not know. Certainly not the courts; 
of that you may rest assured. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 


Suppose in our domes~ 
The 
They can go to 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNG of Iowa. I yield to the 
leman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I agree with the gentle- 
man that trecties are not the subject of 
judicial review, but suppose a treaty such 
as the one mentioned by the gentleman 
should be adopted today, under our pres- 
ent arranzement of requiring two-thirds 
concurrence cf the Senate; there would 
still be no appeal for any judicial review. 
We would not change that situation at all 
i bringing the House in. 

. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
heck: but that is one reason we have 
now a requirement for a two-thirds vote 
instead of a majority, because we have 
ne dicial review. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. 
siakienanie yield? 
ann ee of Iowa. I yield to the 
ntleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. I think the gentleman 
is making an excellent and a logical 
statement. It was suggested here by one 
of the speakers today that if we make a 
mistake on one of these treaties, even 
if it is a majority mistake, it can be 
easily corrected. The gentleman Knows, 
of course, that that is not true, that 
after we once make a treaty we are deal- 
ing with the action of the parliamentary 
body of another Government, which may 
not have the same view of the mistake 
that was made that we have. 


gent 


1airman, will the 
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fr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. A treaty is a contract between two 
sovereign powers. Of course, the coun- 
try does have the power to renege on its 
obligations and run the risk of war if 
it chooses to do so. 

Let me get to one other feature that 
I think is very important, one other 
reason why this two-thirds provision 
must be maintained. 

A treaty overrides any State law or 
any provision in your State constitutions, 
make no mi: take about it whatever. 
That was well understood when our 
fathers wrote the Constitution. For ex- 
ample, they had two illustrations of it 
right there. Here were the Southern 
States, at that time interested in navi- 
gation on the Mississippi. They feared 
thet the Mational Government, that is 
a majority, beccming forgetful of the 
rights ef the southern group, would 
male a treat; with Spain or France 
which would be detrimental to the South 
as to navigation on the Mississippi. 
Here was the New England group, inter- 
ested in fis herion, afraid that the country 
or a majority thereof might make some 
treaty with Britain which would be detri- 
mental to the interests of New England 
in = fishery business. 

at they were entirely correct in 
their views that a treaty will override 
any State law or any State constitution 
was notated out by the Supreme Court 
in the first decade of our existence. 
Here is the case of Ware v. Hulton (8 
Wheaton 464). In that case the Su- 
Ppreme Court said this: 

A treaty can tctally annihilate any part of 
the Constitution of any of the individual 
States that is contrary to the treaty. 


We have had some instances of that, 
and before you turn over your States’ 
rights and the power of your State to 
regulate itself to a majority of this coun- 
try, you should look at some of the cases 
that already have been decided. 

Virginia had a statute which said no 
alien could inherit property there. The 
Federal Government entered into a 
treaty with Swiizerland saying their na- 
tionals had the right to inherit property 
and the treaty overrode the statute. 
Some of.-the Western States, as you know, 
have had their problems with certain 
Oriental peoples. So a certain Western 
State passed a law some time ago pro- 
viding that no alien should engage in the 
business of a pawnbrcker. Well, along 
came the Federal Government and ne- 
gotiated a treaty with this nation which 
gives their nationals living here the right 
to enter business the same as a citizen; 
and that treaty overrode the State stat- 
ute. Suppose this were to happen. You 
know, we have people in this country 
who seem to feel that the solution of the 
great provlems of the world is for this 
great country to give away our liberties, 
to give away property that we have ac- 
cumulated and which our forefathers had 
accumulated by years of hard work. 
Suppose the people with that view should 
elect a President and should elect a ma- 
jcrity in this Congress and suppose they 
should take a look at India—India with 
its teeming millions—and get the notion 
that the solution of the problems of the 
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world would be to bring a lot of peop} 
here from India and settle them out in 
the Midwest where there is a lot of lang 
and give them rights, for example, which 
the State of Iowa does not give its citj- 
zens. It could do it under a treaty. ft 
has been decided by the courts. I want 
to call your attention in that connection 
to the case of Todok v. Union Siate 
Bank (281 U.S. 449). This is whot they 
tell you. While that particular feature 
was not involved in the actual d on 
and what I cite here is dictum in th, 
case, it indicates what the court be! 
about the tremendous power of the Fed- 
eral Government in negotiating a ti 
The quotation is as follows: 

Treaties in safeguarding important r 
in the interest of reciprocal benficial rela- 
tions may by their express terms afford ; 
measure of protection to aliens which citi- 
zens of one or both of the parties may not 
be able to demand against their own gov- 
ernments. 


As against these reasons for retaining 
this two-thirds provision, which is some 
measure of protection to the individual, 
some measure of protection to the State, 
and some measure of protection to the 
aera group interests in this country 
and sectional interests which we have 
and recognize, what do the proponents 
say? Why,‘ they say the present provi- 
sion has been a failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. They are £0- 
ing to recite to you certain treaties which 
were turned down by the Senate. If they 
do, we intend, if we can get the time, 
to give you the history of each and every 
treaty they discuss. But here is the 
over-all picture. This is a list prepared 
by Professor Daingerfield covering the 
period from 1789 to 1928. During that 
period 820 treaties were signed by the 
United States. Twenty-four were never 
submitted to the Senate by the State De- 
partment. Nine were withdrawn by t! 
President, a total of 33. Now that is in- 
teresting, is it not? Thirty-three trea- 
ties after they had been made were, for 
one reason or another, not urged further 


time of the 





Therefore, that leaves 787 which were 
submitted. Out of that, 47 were never 


acted on, which is less than 6 percent. 
Fifteen were rejected; that is less than 2 
percent. One hundred and sixty-two 
were amended, which is about 20 percen! 
Mr. Chairman, in view of that record, 
in view of the dangers that the future 
might bring to us, why do we at this 
time, when everyone’s mind is taken up 
with the problems before us now, wasie 
time with this thing? I think the great- 
est argument that can be made against 
this resolution is written down in the 
Boo! that in my jucgment is the greatest 
Book on statecraft ever written, the Holy 
Bible. It says something like this, “Re- 
move not the ancient landmarks that the 
fathers have placed before you.” 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the genileman yicld? 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A 
Congress has the rig 


I yield . 
majority of 
ht to declare war. 
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r. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
r. GALLAGHER. But one-third of 
Senate can say we canont make the 


- GWYNNE of Iowa. Oh, well, that 

iment has been made many times. 
RANKIN. Will the gentleman 

9 

r. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield. 

RANKIN. It has been decided 


e and time again that a majority of 


Con 


‘ress has the right to make peace, 


t as it has to declare war. 


Vf 


Y 
‘} 


Cialt 


brought about, 


r. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
and it has done so. They have 
)9ted provisions declaring that the 
is ended. The Congress usually de- 
’s war because of some activity that 
gone on already. The peace is 
as this one is being 


ought about, by our soldiers and sailors 


0 


t 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


Yn 


are actually fighting the war. They 
he ones who bring the peace to us. 
Mr. Chair- 
, I yield myself 20 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to express ap- 


nr 
en 
UO 


iation for the high order of states- 


nship with which this discussion has 


conducted. 
illuminating, 
‘ments. 


We have listened to 
informative, clear 
I suppose each Member of 


House present today is conscious of 


} t 
‘ 


n each one of us. 


remendous responsibility which rests 
There cannot be 


‘ partisanship in a situation like this, 


er 
+ 


) 


I 


ne 
t 


jurse. There cannot be any playing 
he galleries. I suppose everybody 


lizes that at this hour the mightiest 
ies of the ages are impending. 


Much 
nds upon the wisdom, devotion, pa- 


tism, and clear vision of the men and 


TY? 
Aidd 


today. 


en who are assembled in this cham- 
It is with a full realization 


that responsibility that I stand before 


1) ¢ 
« 


it this time to make the best effort I 


1 to help bring the issues here involved 
clear understanding of the Members 
i the House who have not had original 


pc 


iy 
al 


nsibility in’studying this matter and 
afting this proposed amendment to 


» Constitution. 


I ¢ 


nr 


p 


igree thoroughly with all those who 
eciate how serious a matter it is to 
ose amendments to the Constitution. 


I did not introduce the first resolution. 


inclination was to be opposed to it. 


t the more I examined, the more seri- 
consideration I gave, the more I be- 


me 


| 


» convinced that this amendment 
it to be adopted. The gentleman 


m Michigan {[Mr. MICHENER!] made a 


Vv 


clear statement as to what is before 
There are two things. First, ought 
House of Representatives to have 


ponsibility, ought it to participate in 
termining the treaties which bind the 


ople of the Nation and affect 


r'} 


tn 


es 


house of representatives. 


is 
nr 
ed 
lat 
not t 


1 tl 


neni 


the 
d? It is very difficult, it seems to 
to support the contrary proposition 
regard to the House of Representa- 

This House of Representatives is 
As nearly as 
possible under our system of gov- 
1ent it is the American people assem- 
right here today. Will anybody say 
the House of Representatives ought 
o have a voice, has no responsibility 
‘e nature of our system of govern- 
, in the determination of treaties? 


Its Members are closer to the people than 
the Members of the other Chamber. 
They have small constituencies. Fur- 
thermore, the history of democratic gov- 
ernment, the pattern of the functioning 
machinery of democratic government, 
shows a remarkable uniformity of a two- 
house legislative policy-fixing agency. 
Such a structure, it is agreed, contributes 
to efficiency and security. At this point 
may I direct attention to the fact that 
this which it is proposed to amend is not 
a part of the more basic provisions of the 
Constitution. 

An independent judiciary, an inde- 
pendent legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the provisions which make up 
our Bill of Rights, came from God. They 
are founded in Nature; they inhered in 
Nature anterior to any possible precept. 
They originated out of necessity. They 
have evolved through the process of the 
ages, developed by experience, among a 
people peculiarly gifted with the genius 
of government. Such as these are our 
ancient landmarks. There are also other 
provisions in the Constitution whose of- 
fice it is to implement those provisions, 
They are the acts of men; they repre- 
sent the judgment of men and only men. 
It is such a provision as that which we 
here propose fo amend. 

The men who framed the Federal Con- 
stitution were men just as we are men, 
As the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
ceded me stated, in shaping the provision 
proposed to be amended, these men were 
dealing with a concrete situation and 
specific problems. The Southern States 
were concerned about navigation on the 
Mississippi River, the Eastern States with 
regard to fisheries. But that was not all. 
These States were then only an embry- 
onic nation. They were in the cross- 
fire between Great Britain, of which we 
had been a part and from which our in- 
stitutions had come, and France, with- 
out whose assistance they could not have 
won their independence. Considering 
these circumstances, this handicap upon 
the treaty-making power may have been 
a wise provision. It was a provision of 
men devised and designed in the main to 
deal with a practical problem of imme- 
diate but not necessarily permanent im- 
portance. It ought not to be retained. It 
is out of harmony with the sort of Gov- 
ernment we are trying to operate. It 
does not fit in with the rest of the gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Samuel 
Kercheval on July 12, 1816, said: 

A departure from principle in one instance 
becomes a precedent for a second; that sec- 
ond for a third; and so on, till the bulk of the 
society is reduced to be mere automatons of 
misery. 


We all agree with that. But, continu- 
ing, Mr. Jefferson said—and he seemed 
to have been speaking to us: 

Some men look at constitutions with sanc- 
timonious reverence, and deem them like the 
Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to the men of the preceding 
age a wisdom more than human, and sup- 
pose what they did to be beyond amend- 
ment. I knew that age well; I belonged to 
it, and labored with it. It deserved well of 
its country. It was very like the present, but 
without the experience of the present; and 
40 years experience in government is worth 
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@ century of book reading; and this they 
would say themselves, were they to rise from 
the dead. I am certainly not an advocate 
for frequent and untried changes in laws 
and constitutions. I think moderate im- 
perfections had better be borne with; be- 
cause, when once Known, we accommodate 
ourselves to them, and find practical means 
of correcting their ill effects. But I know 
also that laws and institutions must go hand 
in hand with the progress of the human 
mind. 


Let us see what we were then. The 
people who sat in the Constitutional 
Convention at that time were isolated. 
A wide, wide ocean separated them. 
They could choose whether or not they 
would remain isolated. Wecannot make 
that choice. The application of steam, 
electricity, and gasoline has wiped out 
our isolation and here we stand jammed 
right up against the other nations of the 
world. 

Twice in a quarter of a century we 
have crossed the ocean to engage in the 
most gigantic struggles of alltimes. We 
did it under the existing Constitution. 

I have no responsibility except to do my 
best. You and I as servants of a great 
participating nation have a new respon- 
Sibility as government, some form of au- 
thoritative government, is projecting it- 
self into that realm that lies between the 
governments of the world. Do not make 
any mistake about that. Governments 
are agencies of the people but the people 
are also agents of government and have 
to do its work. It is fixed by human ne- 
cessity that there shall be government. 
We have reached the point where the 
necessity of the world has fixed it; do not 
make any mistake about that, that some 
sort of authoritative government is going 
to project itself, is projecting itself, into 
that realm that lies between the govern- 
ments of the world, a sort of no man’s 
land, the breeding place of most of the 
world’s wars. It is not something that 
we can choose about. 

The more important treaties that are 
going to be made in the future will be 
more in the nature of legislation than 
treaties under the old conditions. We 
are going to have to sit in the Council 
of the World. We are moving toward 
the realization of that dream, I hope, of 
Tennyson, which he described over a 
hundred years ago in this language: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see 

he vision of the we 
der that would be; 


Saw t rid. ar 


id all the won- 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosi¢s 
of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 


the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging 


through the thunderstorm; 
he war drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle fiags were furl'd 


the 
\ 


In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

There the common sense of m hall hold a 
fretful realm in :, 

And the kindly earth shall s!umber, lapt in 
universal law, 
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Centuries may intervene before the 
realization of that dream, but the lash is 
on the backs of the nations of the earth, 
driving them to the discharge of neg- 
lected duty. The determination of what 
we are to do in this terrible situation 
where the hope of the ages to reduce wars 
is involved is ong? a thing to be left to 
one-third of the Senate plus one. Sup- 
pose we were writing a constitution now, 
cealing with our share of responsibility in 
aealing with the stupendous problems of 
Nation. Wou!d we create one legisla- 
tive body to deal with them and then pro- 
vide that one-third of that body plus one 
should speak the voice of the Nation, be 
tne keeper of its power? You would not 
Go it, make it possible for one-third cf 
ithe Senate plus one to hinder the will 
and sa purpose of a great free Nation. 
You would not do it. Nobody would do 
it. If We were writing the Constitution 
now, we wor'd not do it. 

Mr. KEEYE. Mr. Chairman, will the 


’ 


this 


egecnilemen yic d? 

Mr. SUMNIRS of Texas. 
lemon from Wisconsin. 

; “KEEFE, I have listened atten- 
{ to the distinguished gentleman’s 
presentation of this very important sub- 
jcct, but one matter has occurred to me 
that I should like to have the gentleman 
diccuss, because I know he is able to 
aiscuss it. We are engaged in a great 
ccnrerence among the nations out in San 
Francisco. It is the hope of the people 
of the world that there will come out of 
that conference a structure for world 
organization designed to preserve the 
yeace of the world. Whatever may be 
the ultimate determination of tHat con- 
ference, that will require the approval 
and acceptance by the Senate of the 
United States by a two-thirds vote, will 
it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
rect. 

Mr. KEEFE. Assume that such a pro- 
posal is ratified by the Senate of the 
United States and the other nations of 
the world and becomes operative, will the 
gentleman discuss for a few moments 
the field of international relations that 
would call upon the House and Senate 
for action after ratification of the world 
organization? What would be the field 
in which we cculd cperate, in which the 
House and the Senate mig ht be called 
upon for ratification if this amendment 
were adopted? 

Mr.SUMNERS of Texas. I under: tend 
the gentleman’s question and appreciate 
it. It is a pertinent question. May I 
make this statement, and I am not pre- 
suming to ke a prophet. In my judg- 
ment, judging from history and the na- 
ture of the evolution of government, the 
convention that is now meeting in San 
Francisco ¥ im not be able to do more at 
this time perhaps then to move the pur- 
pose and to some degree the power of 
the nations of the earth into this gov- 
ernment that I mentioned awhile ago 
that is now attempting to enter that 
realm that a es between the governments 
of the world, that sort of “no man’s 
land” to which I have referred. 


yield to 
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That is cor- 


This will be the beginning only. It 
may not be even a beginning, in which 


there will be no interruption of effort to 


go forward. Nobody can know. 
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Permit me to illustrate what I mean. 
When we started in America moving to- 
ward the establishment of a federation, 
as established by this Constitution, as I 
mentioned a while ago, we _ passed 
through the first stage, that of a confed- 
eracy. The States confederated and 
fought the battles of the Revolution as 
confederates. They would not then go 
so far as they were willing to go later on. 
In this embryonic thing in process of ges- 
tation at San Francisco, if it should come 
alive to birth, will be a sort of government 
for the world. Then for years and years 
and years—nobody knows how long, leg- 
isiative bodies are going to be grappling 
with the problems which are rising out of 
this attempt to establish a better method 
than war affords to settle international 
disputes. I think it is very important, 
es secon as we can, to equip ourselves 
constitutionally so that the House of 
Representatives, representing the peo- 
ple, will have a direct voice in what this 
Government shall have to do in relation 
to whatever international government 
will have been developed, or rather will 
be in process of developing. DoI answer 
the gentieman’s quesiion? 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has an- 
swered me most generally, but I must 
confess he does not approach the discus- 
sion from the point of view which I 
would like to have him discuss it. I am 
assuming that the fundamentals of Dum- 
barton Caks are adopted at the San 
Francisco Conference which proposes to 
set up a council vested with certain 
powers and an assembly vested with cer- 
tain authority and to establish an inter- 
national court. If we have such a pro- 
gram, we approve it with the knowledge 
that that organization is going to func- 
tion in the field which we have then set 
apart for it to function in. would like 
to ask the gentleman, What are these bi- 
lateral arrangements that one nation 
could enter into with another, separate 
and apart from the arrangement that 
might be approved either by the coun- 
cil or by the assembly of the new league 
upon which this House and the Senate 
would be called upon for ratification? 
I would like to ask the gentleman, if he 
would, to address himself to that par- 
ticu _ a subject. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, I 
a i know what will be required in the 
future, but it seems clear to me there 
will be no such surrender of sovereignty 
or national responsibility as will remove 
the Consress from either power or re- 
sponsibility. I wiil try to illustrate what 
I have in mind, although I may not be 
able to express it exactly. You are going 
to have the same sort of need by the par- 
ticipating nations for further legislation 
which in this country the States had 
under the Articles of Confederation and 
even after we adopted the Constitution 
of the United States. Although the situ- 
ation is not exactly similar, does that an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, 
genileinan yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, may I not 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas if it is not a fact that the adoption 
of the pending resolution would not in- 
crease either the power or the responsi- 
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bility of this House in regard to the yijt, al 
question propounded by the distin. 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under. 
stand the question of the gentleman 
from West Virginia, I agree with that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, wi) 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In view of the fee: 
that soveral of my colleagues are no 
aware of the fact that it requires two 
thirds majority in both the Houce ang 
the Senate to agree to a proposal such 
as is here before us, I think the gentle. 
man would do weli to explain that to the 
House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot. 
by any explanation, change the Con- 
stitution with regard to the number re- 
quired to approve this resolution, 

Mr. KEEFE. V/ill the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I fully agree with the 
gentleman that perfection cannot be 
attained in the organization of the world 
organization at San Sees. and that 
it may take years for that orgcni: 
to perfect itself. 

Mr. SUMNERS 
right. S 

Mr.KEEFE. But Iam asking the sen- 
tleman to tell us what part this House o1 
the Senate will have in perfecting th 
organization of the international organ- 
ization. Once that is set up, will t 
not ke the work of the organization itself, 
the World Court, the Council and the 
Assembly? Will they not be the organ 
ization that will be called upon to mak 
these perfections which the gentler an 
has discussed? I am frank to say I . 
to see where this Congress will be cailed 
upon to make ratification of bilatcral 
agreements with other nations in the 
event we are so fortunate as to have : 
international organization to which we 
will commit that power and delegat« 
if we ratify the program adopted at Dum- 
barton Oaks. I may be wrong. [| am 
hopeful the gentleman will clear that up 
because I think many Members of th 
House would be interested to have th 
gentleman’s reaction on that specific 
phase of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minut 
I am sorry I have misunderstood the 
gentleman’s question. The House could 
not have directly to do with the proceed- 
ing of what may be initiated at San 
Francisco provided the Senate raiiiies 
the treaty which binds us in agreement! 
of what isdonethere. I donot know ju 
what, when, or how, but I do know that 
from time to time what is agreed to will 
have to be modified and the assent of t! 
participating nations will have to be 
obvtaine 

I may say, however, if the position of 
those opposed to this resolution prevail! 
of course, the House will not have any- 
thing to do with it. I think it is impor- 
tant that in the future dealing with 
these problems, the House should have 
a voice. If you should take away the 
two-thirds requirement with regard to 


of Texas. That 
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the Senate and merely have a majority 
of the Senate to ratify you would be 
lacking in the safety and in the protec- 
tion that would obtain if after that Sen- 
ate by a majority had acted, you would 
then bring the matter to the House and 
have the House act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 


man yield? 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 


with the inquiry made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr, Kerre], may I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the treaty-making power is not only 
the power to ratify but to advise. The 
Senate can advise, and there have been 
occasions, as the gentleman knows, 
where the Senate has, in connection with 
foreign affairs, by proper resolution ad- 
vised the President of the views of the 
Senate, and invariably those views have 
been carried out. What I have in mind 
is that after the Conference at San Fran- 
cisco and any subsequent ones have 
agreed, and the Senate has ratified, then 
there would be an important element 
outside of other treaties which would not 
be related to the peace treaty. The 
House and Senate would play an impor- 
tant factor in connection with the in- 
ternational organization, under the con- 
stitutional power to advise. Certainly 
the House should have a voice in that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KFEFE. I am not asking these 
questions because of a conviction one 
way or the other. I am seeking light on 
this proposition, and I am trying to in- 
telligently ask questions that will develop 
some thought that I know is in the minds 
of many Members of this House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I appreciate 
that. The gentleman is doing a good 
service. 

Mr. KEEFE. The thing I am inter- 
ested in is this: This advice proposition 
is in the realm of the nebulous. As far 
as I am concerned, I hope and pray that 
this Conference at San Francisco will 
bring forth to the world at the very ear- 
liest moment the unanimous ratification 
of an organization that will carry out the 
purposes and functions that were funda- 
mentally established at Dumbarton Oaks. 
That isin my heart. All right. Now it 
stands in the realm of reason to believe 
that if that is accomplished it will be 
accomplished with comparative speed. 
We hope and expect it will be done with- 
in the period of a few months at the out- 
side. If they do that and it comes back 
to the Congress of the United States for 
ratification the Senate of the United 
States will be the body that will be called 
upon to ratify it unless it were possible 
to have this resolution passed in the 
House, passed in the Senate, sent back 
for ratification, and ratified by 36 States. 
It does not impress me in the realm of 
realistic thinking to believe that it is 
possible to effect the passage of this leg- 
islation and get this proposed amend- 
ment ratified in time to have the House 
called upon to pass upon any proposal 
adopted at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The question is, if that thinking is cor- 
rect and if Iam realistic up to that point; 
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What is the thing in the future then, 
outside of this nebulous field of advice 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts has talked about, what is 
the thing that the House and the Senate 
may be called upon in the future, assum- 
ing the establishment of an international 
organization, to deal with? That will be 
the job of that organization, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Ihave tried to make that 
plain to my friend from Texas, and I sin- 
cerely and honestly am seeking light 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My friend 
is endeavoring to the best of his ability 
and my poor receptive capacity to get 
across a very important question; and 
I have been trying to the best of my abil- 
ity to give him what I think is the cor- 
rect answer. I cannot say more than to 
say I am certain that when San Fran- 
cisco shall have finished its work, and the 
Senate shall have ratified, if it does, the 
responsibility and power and work of this 
Government will not have been finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has age 1 expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield my- 
self 10 additional minutes. 

If this is really launched in San Fran- 
cisco, for a long, long time developing, 
facilitating, and implementing the thing 
that is launched will be challenging not 
only the statesmanship of the House and 
the Senate but of the world. I do not 
quite understand the Member of the 
House who does not want to participate 
in the discharge of that duty. Is there 
a Member in this House on either side 
who does not literally know beyond per- 
adventure of doubt if this thing is 
launched in San _ Francisco—really 
launched—that the problems in govern- 
mental responsibility that grow out of its 
operation will for centuries maybe chal- 
lenge the genius of the statesmanship of 
the world? Does anybody doubt that? 
Does anybody believe that authoritative 
government can enter the realm that lies 
between the governments of the world 
and not require the thinking and the 
effort of as great statesmanship as the 
ages have produced? Whether we can 
meet that problem I do not know, but 
we have got the challenge of it. We are 
not, of course, responsible for what the 
Senate does, but we are responsible for 
what we do and we have got to face the 
job today. 

It is a tremendous responsibility, Mr. 
Chairman, for the membership of this 
House to agree that in the great chal- 
lenging days to come, that one-third of 
the Senate plus one may determine, may 
speak the voice and the power and re- 
sponsibility of this Nation in a great 
world crisis such as we are in at the pres- 
ent time. I have more confidence in the 
people of the country and more confi- 
dence in the Members of the House. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I just want to further 
answer the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin. One of the big arguments 


I have the 


I yield to 
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now going on in San Francisco and one 
of the things that the delegates are tak- 
ing great care to make clear is that they 
are not going to get perfection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Let us not insist on 
perfection because we will be implement- 
ing, changing, and revising this thing by 
treaty later. We will have multiplied 
treaties, dozens of them, which it will be 
essential for this country to ratify in or- 
der to perfect this organization. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If anybody 
out there have said they thought they 
were going to have perfection they have 
demonstrated they do not have sense 
enough to be there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not also true 
that it has been made perfectly clear that 
what is taking place at San Francisco is 
not the formation of a treaty? It is only 
an attempt to set up the start of an or- 
ganization. A treaty cannot be made 
until long, long after the war is over, and 
for many, many years through the cen- 
turies there will be treaties. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course. 
I have been trying to say that over and 
over again, and I appreciate any heip 
anyone can give to me in trying to get 
across the idea. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The very distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and his 
equally distinguished committee have 
done me the honor of hearing two of my 
resolutions which plead for this same 
idea—resolutions which need not be 
agreed to by any other nation, but only 
by the two Houses of Congress and the 
President, which wil) accomplish very 
much the same objective that the gentle- 
man has in mind; that is, merely by legis- 
lative act. If there is any failure on the 
part of this body and the other body by 
a two-thirds vote to adopt the present 
resolution, I hope the gentleman will do 
me the honor of further attending to the 
resolution I have introduced. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from California has done some very 
constructive thinking and he has made 
some progress in a very commendabie 
way. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not an authority 
on the question being discussed right 
now, but like most every other Member 
of Congress I am anxious to study, learn, 
and fit myself to pass upon these ques- 
tions. To clear up the question which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin asks may 
I ask this question: Will not the posi- 
tion of the United States Government in 
relation to the world or the international 
assembly be comparable to the State 
governments of these United States in 


I yield to the 


I yield to the 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the 


relation to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
some similarity. 


There is 


Mr. JENSEN. We are going to have 
something like 49 nations in the inter- 
national assembly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have 48 States in 
the United States. So I can visualize the 
same condition or the same prerogatives 
the States have as related to the Federal 
Government that we will have under the 
Dumbarton Gaks and the San Francisco 
Conference plan of international affairs 
in relation to world affairs. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
some similarity. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. 


There is 


Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS or Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I do not 


think anyone on the floor disagrees with 
the proposition that the House ought to 
participate in the ratification of treaties. 
The only thing disturbing me is whether 
or nct we snould abrogate the two-thirds 
rule. May I say that I have the greatest 
respect for the opinion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUIANERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentieman. I have great respect for him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. My question 
is, Does the gentleman feel that partici- 
pation by the House in a majority vote 
would give sufficient protection to justify 
the ebrogation of the two-thirds rule? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My answer, 
if I answer “Yes” or “No,” would be “Yes.” 


~ 
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I would not be willing to abrogate a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate if we did not 
have the additional safeguard and se- 
curity which would result from having 
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In making a treaty you would have the 
President, you would have the Senate, 


and you would have the House. 

The Congress, with regard to many of 
these provisions that go into treaties 
wculd have the power by simple legisla- 
tion to negative them. That would be 
especially true with regard to provisions 
in a treaty that required appropriations. 
The House could do that by itself if it 
is the logical thing, for that agency of 
the Government which would have that 
power, by its refusal to appropriate 
moneys to implement a treaty, to have 
something to say in regard to making 
treaties. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana |Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Joint 
Resolution 60, now before us, is of the 
greatest importance. If this resolution 
is adopted by the Congress, it will chart 
the course into the several States for a 
Constitutional amendment on the sole 
subject of ratifying treaties. Practically 
all of the Members are entirely familiar 
with the provision of our Constitution re- 
lating to the making, or ratifying, of all 
treaties—but in order that we may again 
familiarize ourselves with the exact con- 
stitutional phraseology, I here quote 
from article II, section 2, of our Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


He— 

Referring to the President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
cousent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
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vided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur, 


The provision was written into our 
Constitution by the founding fathers, 
after much study and careful delibera- 
tion. One of the outstanding and pre- 
dominating features of our Constitution, 
to which we all reflect at this moment, is 
that in all highly important matters— 
matters of the highest import to our peo- 
ple and to our country—a number great- 
er than a majority is required before 
such question is determined in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Chairman, may I refer to some of 
those instanccs in which a vote by a num- 
ber greater than a majority is required 
under our Constitution, and in this con- 
nection I wish to direct your attention to 
the provision contained in article I, sec- 
tion 5, of our Constitution, in which pro- 
vision is made for Congress to expel one 
of its Members. In this extraordinary 
proceeding, in which the honor, integrity, 
and the gcod name of the Member is in- 
volved, a two-thirds vote is required be- 
fore such Member may ke expelled. This 
is a matter of high importance. Again, 
may I call to your attention that in all 
impeachment proceedings, in which the 
reputation, the honor, and the good name 
of the accused person is involved, which 
is referred to in article I, section 3, of our 
Constitution, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired before a conviction may be had. 
This is a very important matter, because 
the future progress of any persen so 
charged is at stake in such proceeding. 
That is not all, because all are very fa- 
miliar with the very important question 
of overriding a Presidential veto, where 
the Chief Executive places his own will 
and judgment against the expression of 
the Representatives of the people -this 
is always a question of great impor- 
tance—but before that veto may be over- 
ridden, and set aside, a two-thirds vote 
is required. That provision may be 
found in article I, section 7, of our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
add to the information he has so ably 
given to the House the fact that an 
amendment to the Constitition itself is 
considered to be a very solemn act and, 
hence, on bills such as this, requires a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses before 
it is submitted to tne States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman. I have referred previously 
to the importance of this legislation. Of 
course, in matters of this character 
where the question involved is that of 
amending the Constitution, a two-thirds 
vote is required in this House just as a 
two-thirds vote is required in amending 
the Constitution itself. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It not 
only requires a two-thirds vote to sub- 
mit the amendment, but it requires 


three-fourths of the States without re- 
gard to their size and population to 
approve it. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman jg 
entirely correct. 

There is no effort here to abolish the 
two-thirds rule in either one, or any, 
of those requirements, but the sole pur. 
pose involved in the pending resolution 
is to abolish the two-thirds rule relating 
to the ratification of treaties. In each 
one of the instances, cited above, the 
framers of our Constitution regarded 
those matters to be of the greatest im. 
portance—in fact, of greater importance 
than the casting of votes upon lecgisla- 
tive matters—hence the two-thirds vote 
was required and a higher degree of cer- 
tainty as to its correctness was fixed in 
those matters rather than a mere ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no problem 
coming before our Government, its high- 
est officials and those entrusted with giy- 
ing their consent and approval thereto, 
of greater importance than the ratifica- 
tion of treaties. The peace and progress 
of our Nation in the future, or war, de- 
struction, and devastation of our ccun- 
try, may well be involved in our treaties, 
The framers of our Constitution recog- 
nized the high importance of these com- 
pacts—these laws, if you please—because 
a treaty becomes a law, when ratified, 
and it has the force and efiect of law 
over our sevenal States, and our people, 
because all are firmly bound by the terms 
of such covenant. Therefore, the rati- 
fication of a treaty is a matter of the 
very highest importance, it binds our Na- 
tion completely with other nations with 
whom the treaty was made, Our prog- 
ress, our commerce, our security, and our 
well being is involved in the terms of the 
treaty. 

It has been argued, now and hereto- 
fore, that since a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress is sufiicient to declare 
war, that same method should be fol- 
lowed in making peace and ratifying 
treaties with other nations. In my hum- 
ble cpinion that argument falls by its 
own weight, because there is a vast dif- 
ference between the two. The declara- 
tion of war is an emergency measure for 
our temporary security. War is not a 
permanent thing. A war must end, be- 
cause the manpower and the finances of 
nations will not permit an endless war. 
War is only temporary, and the declara- 
tion of war comes as an extreme emer- 
gency, something which must be done 
quickly for the security of our people, and 
to safeguard their possessions. But, the 
declaration of peace, the treaties which 
are made between and among nations 
respecting our future is a permanent 
compact and commitment. 

The treaty is the pronouncement of a 
policy which will endure through time 
and which leads us into the distant 
future. This is a matter of the highest 
importance to our Nation, and to our 
people. 

A treaty cannot be set aside by act of 
Congress because there is another na- 
tion or other nations involved. They 
must approve. But if we arbitrarily 
withdraw from a treaty, disaster might 
well be the result. War might be the re- 
sult. From the very outset of our Gov- 
ernment down to the present moment a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, a vote 
larger than a mere majority, has »een 
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required to ratify all treaties. Those 
creat men who solemnly engaged in 
drafting our Constitution recognized the 
fact that treaties were to be made by the 
President, “with the advice and consent 
of the Senate,” and they provided that a 
two-thirds vote of the Senators present 

ould concur. 

Our Senators, an equal number from 
each State in the Union, regardless of 
the size or population of the State, repre- 
cent the several States in this great legis- 
lative body. The several States have a 
direct interest in every treaty made and 
entered into by this Nation. We must at 
all times remember that we are a Nation 
consisting of 48 separate States, and the 
rights of each separate State must be 
carefully guarded in the making of treat- 
ties. Therefore, the framers of our Con- 
titution made the ratification of treaties 
subject to the will and determination of 
the representatives of the several States— 
1e United States Senators. Thus—and 
rightfully so—the Constitution contains 
the provision that treaties shall be made 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will my distinguished friend yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my Qis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does my dis- 
tinguished friend regard making a treaty 
more important than declaring war? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 

entleman for that suggestion. I think 
reaties carry us far into the future, 
Posterity is bound by the terms and pro- 
ions of a treaty, while a declaration 
of war comes on suddenly. Yes. War 
an emergency. We must meet it. We 
must protect the people, and a declara- 
tion of war is for that purpose. But 
hen you think about the long course 
ihead in the future years over which a 
treaty spans, I think it is of very great 
portance, because that may mean 
ogress or destruction to a nation and 
1 people. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend, 

member of the committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. A treaty 

‘lf may have the seeds of war, not only 
ne war but many wars. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 

\Uleman for that observation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I digress at this 

int and make a suggestion which I 
feem to be entirely pertinent. It is my 
onsidered opinion that the present is a 

ost inopportune time to undertake such 

radical and complete change in our 
Constitution. If the other body declines 
to act upon this highly important mat- 

., during this war, which information 
has been so disclosed by the press, then 
we are engaged in the debate of a moot 
question. But, pursuing this question 
turther, we must remember that we are 
engaged in this terrible war, and this war 
is not yet over—no one can now con- 
template when this war will end. We 
must win this war, and we must win it as 
quickly as possible. 

Any other result would completely nul- 
lify our Constitution, our form of govern- 
ment, and every sacred right which we, 
as @ people, possess, All things which 
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tend to create confusion, discord, and 
disunity among our people should be 
entirely eliminated during this war. We 
must have complete unity in our Nation 
in time of war, and that undisturbed har- 
mony cannot obtain if issues of a highly 
controversial nature are presented before 
our lawmaking bodies during this ex- 
treme emergency. The issue here pre- 
sented is highly controversial. When an 
issue is presented before legislative bodies 
which has for its purpose a proposal to 
amend our Constitution—that is a highly 
controversial matter. That is a question 
which disturbs the people of this Nation; 
it confuses the people greatly. They 
wonder why such a proposal is made, 
and, at this moment, the people are won- 
dering why this proposal is made to 
abolish the two-thirds rule, as fixed by 
the Constitution, relative to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties. The people know full 
well that many very important treaties 
will be made, and each one of which must 
be ratified and confirmed in the consti- 
tutional manner, when this war is over. 
They also know that these important 
treaties will chart our course far into the 
future—generations yet to come will live 
under the rule of action provided in these 
treaties; the destiny of your country, and 
my country, will be largely determined by 
the treaties which are made and ratified 
after this war is over. This is highly 
important—it is the most important 
business in which we can engage—be- 
cause these treaties will regulate our 
destiny and chart our course through the 
future years and we will be compelled to 
follow the pathway established. With 
such importance involved and with the 
resulting confusion among the people on 
such question, this is not the proper time 
nor place to engage in this debate, out of 
which will come discord and disunity 
throughout the Nation. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, it is my humble but sober 
judgment that the question of making 
such a complete and radical change in 
our Constitution, such as is here contem- 
plated, should never have been presented 
at this time. We want unity, not dis- 
unity; we want harmony, not discord; 
we want a comnicte understanding, not 
confusion. This is not the time to pre- 
sent a question of the importance and 
magnitude of this one. 

Mr. Chairman, let us retrace our steps 
and return to the record of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. In the Records of 
the Federal Convention, by Max Farrand, 
volume 2, pages 493 and 499, we find the 
following: 

The committee of 11, consisting of one 
member from each State then represented in 
the Convention, made its report. Its recom- 
mendation provided that the President “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall have the power to make treaties; 
* * * But no treaty shall be made without 
the consent of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


Another authority proceeds with the 
discussion of this question, and I wish 
to cite and quote from The Treaty 
Making Power of the United States, at 
pages 328 and 329, in which we find the 
following: 

Since the President was to be the prin- 
cipal official dealing with foreign nations, it 
was thought best to give him the power to 
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negotiate treaties. However, as_ treaties 
might involve the particular interest of an 
individual State, and as they were to be a 
part of the supreme law of the land, it was 
necessary to give to the Senate, as direct rep- 
resentatives of the States, concurrent author- 
ity with the President. The committee voted 
in favor of ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senators present rather than by a smaller 
number. 


The people are wondering why the 
proposal is made to abolish the two- 
thirds rule which was fixed by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution and which has 
continued from that very day down to 
this very moment. The people know 
full well that many important treaties 
will come forward to be made, and I am 
happy to find that my distinguished col- 
league mentioned something about the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference which is 
now submitted to that great gathering 
in progress in California. They follow 
the same rule in the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement, the two-thirds rule. Let me 
call your attention to the second provi- 
sion under section (C) dealing with vot- 
ing: 

Important decisions of the general assem- 
bly including recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, election of members of the 
Security Council, election of members of the 
Economic and Social Council, admission of 
members, suspension of the exercise of rights 
and privileges of members and expulsion of 
members, and budgetary questions, should 
ke made by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 


That is the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment written at the present time. The 
two-thirds rule is recognized by that 
agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
many of the same arguments were made 
in the Convention that have been, and 
will be, presented here. The same char- 
acter of arguments were made before 
the Judiciary Committee, during the 
consideration of this matter there, al- 
though such consideration was limited in 
that committee. During the debate in 
the Convention, Mr. Wilson 
that it was objectionable to require the 
concurrence of two thirds, 
put it in the “power of a minority t 
trol the will of a majority.” Mr. Gerry 
expressed his opinion to t ffect that 
“in treaties of peace a greater rather 
than a less proportion of votes was neces-~ 
sary, than in other treaties.” He further 
stated “in treaties of peace the dearest 
interests will be at stake, as the fisheries, 
territory, and so forth. In treaties of 
peace, also, there is more danger to the 
extremities of the continent, of being 
sacrificed, than on any other occasions.” 
Mr. Williamson stated that treaties of 
peace “should be guarded at least by re- 
quiring the same concurrence as in other 
treaties.” These statements are re- 
corded in the Records of the Federal 
Convention, at pages 540 and 541. Later, 
Mr. Wilson stated that the requisition of 
two thirds be struck out altogether. Mr. 
Ghorum observed “if a majority cannot 
be trusted, it was proof that we are not 
fit for one society.” The entire clause, 
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as reported, was agreed to. Then Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Dayton moved to strike 
out the ciause requiring “two-thirds vote 
of the Senate,” and it lost 9 to2. Finally 
the whole clause was adopted, without 
change, by a vote of 8 to 3. A commit- 
tee of style and arrangement phrased 
the clause as it appears in the Constitu- 
tion today. 

Mr. Chairman, when we explore the 
question of the force and effect of trea- 
ties which are made under the authority 
of the United States, many people appear 
to be luiled into a sense of forgetful- 
nes. with respect to their sacredness and 
their binding force and effect. May I 
refer to article VI, clause 2, of our Con- 
stitution, which reads: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound ‘thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Therefore, when treaties have once 
been made, under the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States, they 
become the supreme law of the land; 
judges must respect them, our courts 
must follow them, and the people are 
bound by them. The fact that the sev- 
eral States are completely bound by the 
force and effect of such treaties, made 
under and in pursuance of our Consti- 
tution, is the cempelling reason that the 
United States Senate was designated as 
the approving bedy. Our Senators are 
the representatives of our several States, 
while the Representatives in the Congress 
are the direct representatives of the peo- 
ple. The several States, as such, have a 
direct interest in all treaties which are 
maae, and because thereof the respon- 
sibility of ratification was placed upon 
our Senators by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. Thus we have proceeded since 
the adopiion of our Constitution. This is 
our charted course, and we have followed 
it. It has worked very well at all times. 

Mr. Chairman, in a well-written book, 
entitled “The Revolution Was,” by Garet 
Garrett, some very sound policies are 
announced therein. In that volume the 
author treats of the “capture of the seat 
of government,” of the attempt “to seize 
economic power,” and the apparent effort 
to “mobilize by propaganda the forces of 
hatred’; the author also deals with the 
problem “of what to do with business, 
whether to liquidate it or shackle it,” and 
the very drastic plan “to reduce all rival 
forms of authority, and to establish just 
one form of authority.” Such a plan 
would, of course, make government the 
great cavitalist and enterpriser, and it 
is serious to behold that such plan has 
almost been realized. Speaking of such 
policies in government, the author states: 

The revolutionists were on the inside; the 
defenders were cutside. A government that 
had been supported by the people and 50 
controlled by the people became one that 
supported the people and so controlled them. 
Much of it is irreversible. That is true be- 
cause habits of dependence are mueh easier 
to form than to break. Once the Government, 
on ground cf public policy, has assumed the 
responsibility to provide people with buying 
power when they are in want of it, or when 
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they are unable to provide themselves with 
enough of it, according to a minimum pro- 
claimed by Government, it will never be the 
same again. 


At this very hour, Mr. Chairman, by 
this pending resolution, it is sought to 
take away a constitutional safeguard 
which was placed there by our fore- 
fathers. We have gone forward under 
the provisions of our Constitution; we 
have made amazing progress; we have 
prefited immeasurably under the guid- 
ance of our fundamental law; and now, 
at this late date and in time of war, an 
assault is made upon the treaty-making 
power as it is provided in that sacred 
document, upon which much commenda- 
tion has been heaped both at home and 
abroad. And why is this assault now 
mace upon the treaty-making power as 
pvovided by our Constitution? Of course, 
it is clearly apparent to this legislative 
body, and it is crystal clear to the coun- 
try, that this legislation is desired in 
order to more easily secure the rati- 
fication of treaties following this war and 
throughout the future years. One of the 
specific instances referred to by the pro- 
ponents of this measure is the failure to 
secure ratification of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. Much can be 
said upon that question, and the cause 
of the discard of the League of Nations 
was very largely by reason of the fact 
that certain provisions were embraced 
therein, which did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, and which provi- 
sions were insisted upon without amend- 
ment by the then President. 

The Senate, representing the several 
States, did not approve of some of those 
provisions, and they rejected the Cove- 
nant. They believed some of the pro- 
visions in that Covenant were unwhole- 
some insofar as our Nation was con- 
cerned. We have our own independent 
opinions upon that subject, and those 
independent opinions are not pertinent 
here. Whatever our independent opin- 
ions may have been upon that subject, 
the people have expressed themselves 
upon that issue—because every Senator 
who voted against the approval of the 
League of Nations, and its ratification, 
thereafter went before the people with 
that issue directly involved in a national 
election, and not one Senator lost his 
seat by reason of his vote. Therefore, the 
people have spoken upon that subject. 
The peovle have approved the position 
that was taken in the United States Sen- 
ate in refusing to ratify the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Therefore, 
that argument to the effect that the fail- 
ure to ratify the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is a reason that our Consti- 
tution should be amended, falls of its 
own weight—because the pcople of this 
Nation were opposed to the ratification 
of that Covenant. This is the people’s 
Government, and they speak with au- 
thority. 

Mr. Chairman, let us pursue somewhat 
further the subject of the League of Na- 
tions. The Versailles Treaty made on 
June 28, 1919, brought the League of 
Nations into existence. The first meet- 
ing of the Council was held in Paris 
on January 16, 1920. The Assembly met 
for the first time in Geneva on Novem- 
ker 20, 1920. At various and different 
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times 64 nations were members. How- 
ever, quite a number of nations have 
withdrawn from the League of Nations, 
and may I give them to you at this point, 
as this may be inYormation of interest, 

In 1924 Costa Rica withdrew from the 
League. Later, in 1926, Brazil also with- 
drew from the League of Nations. Then 
in March 1933 Japan withdrew because 
of the critical attitude of the League to- 
ward the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia, and later, in that same year, Ger- 
many withdrew from the League. Then 
followed the withdrawals of Paraguay, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, CGuatemala, El 
Salvador, and these were followed by the 
withdrawal of Italy in December 1937 
because of the League’s failure to ex- 
clude Ethiopia from the League—and all 
will well remember the invasion of Ethi- 
opia by Italy immediately thereafter. 
Then, in order, the following nations 
withdrew, viz, Chile, Venezuela, Hun- 
gary, Peru, Spain, and later in 1939, 
Russia was expelled from the League 
when she attacked Finland. Rumania 
was the last of the nations to withdraw, 
and that was after she was overrun by 
Germany in 18940. That is the story of 
the League of Nations. Many wars have 
been fought since the League was organ- 
ized. When our enemies in this war de- 
sired to withdraw from the League—and 
I speak of Germany, Japan, and Italy— 
they made their withdrawal and pro- 
ceeded to prepare for war, as they had 
theretofore been preparing for this war. 
So the story of the League of Nations has 
but little comfort for those who have 
proposed this joint resolution which is 
now before the House. The history of 
the League of Nations confirms the sound 
judgment of the majority of the people 
of this Nation in opposing our entrance 
into that Covenant. 

Mr. Chairman, the sacredness of our 
treaties and tne binding force and eifect 
of them is well defined in the case of 
Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 252 (1829)), in 
which case the Ccurt held: 

A treaty is in the nature of a contract, not 
a legislative act. It is equivalent to an act 
of the legislature (a law) whenever it cper- 
ates without the aid of any legislative pro- 
Vis.on, 

When we view the provision contained 
in our Constitution, “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,” that very lan- 
guage has been construed by the highest 
court in our land. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case cf Four- 
teen Diamond Rings v. United States (183 
U. S. 176, 183), made the following pro- 
nouncement: 

A treaty must contain the whole contract 
between the parties, and the power of the 
Senate is limited to a ratification of such 
terms as have already been agreed upon be- 
tween the President, acting for the United 
States, and the commissioners of the other 
contracting power. The Senate may refuse 
its ratification or make it conditional upon 
the adoption of amendments to the treaty. 


Many cases have been decided upon 
this particular feature, and I will quote 
from but one additional case, that of 
Holmes v. Jennison (14 Pet. 540, at Pp. 
569 (1840)), in which the Court said: 

The power to make treaties is given by the 
Constitution in general terms, withcut any 
description of the objects intended tu be 
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embraced by it, and, consequently, it was 
designed to include all those subjects which 
in the ordinary intercourse of nations had 
usually been made subjects of negotiation 
and treaty, and which are consistent with 
the nature of our institutions and the dis- 
tribution of powers between general and 
state governments. 


We observe that the Court has made 
reference to our State governments, in 
the last cited decision. Each one of our 
48 States have a direct interest in every 
treaty that is made. The question of the 
richts of the State are directly involved 
in every such commitment. Our United 
States Senators represent the several 
States, and they represent the wish and 
the will of the several States. This is as 
it should be. In all such highly impor- 
ant matters our forefathers, in their wis- 
dom, decreed that a greater number than 
a mere majority should be required to 
ratify treaties, to sustain impeachments, 
to expel Members and to override a Presi- 
dential veto. To place those highly im- 
portant matters upon a mere majority 
rule would certainly involve, to a greater 
or lesser extent, political considerations. 
These should have no place in questions 
involving the safety and security of our 
Nation, and the future destiny of our 
people. With the two-thirds rule in 
force and effect those considerations, 
which are political in character, are 
largely obviated and abolished. Here, 
we will remember, it is sought to abolish 
the two-thirds rule in but one instance— 
in the ratification of treaties; and to per- 
mit the two-thirds rule to stand, as pro- 
vided by our Constitution, in all other 
instances. Why, may I ask the propo- 
nents of this resolution, is this resolution 
limited to just one instance? If the 
two-thirds rule is abolished in relation to 
the ratification of treaties, then why 
should thatsame rule not be abolished in 
all other instances? Impeachments, ex- 
pelling Members and overriding Presi- 
dential vetoes should all stand upon the 

ime basis. They are all very import- 

t matters. 

Mr. Chairman, quite recently I read a 
very illuminating editorial upon this very 

ubject. It was written by a very dis- 

tinguished student of the Constitution of 
ihe United States. This editorial was 
entitled “Stick to First Principles,” and 
t warned the Congress and the people to 

1p, look, and listen before proposing 
to amend the treaty-making provisions 

f the Constitution. We have gone a 
long way by sticking to first principles. 
Our forefathers gave us a blueprint that 
has served us well throughout the years, 

id why change now? Good treaties will 

ntinue to be ratified; under our Con- 
titution, as written, and bad treaties will 
be rejected or amended under that same 

ndamental law—and that is as it 

nould be. The nullification of the two- 
hirés rule, as provided by the Consti- 

tion, would completely eliminate the 
protective features written by the found- 
ng fathers, They did not intend that 
the making of treaties, or the approval 
or ratification thereof, should be a popu- 
lar function; they did not intend that 
it should be a political function; but they 
did intend that the making of treaties, 

id the ratification of them, should be a 
XCI——254 
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function requiring the best judgment of 
men and statesmen whose sole consider- 
ation would be the safety and security of 
our Nation, and the people of the United 
States of America, throughout the future 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, the two-thirds rule is 
intended as a check upon Executive au- 
thority, and it has worked well from the 
very beginning; it has weathered the 
storm of peace and war throughout the 
history of our Nation; it is our consti- 
tutional method of determining the 
ponderous problems of peace and of the 
future. There is no justifiable reason to- 
day to change this safe and constitu- 
tional method of ratifying treaties. The 
framers of our Constitution charted a 
course which was intended to carefully 
guard our people throughout the future. 
Let us Keep the bars up; let us not cast 
aside the safeguard of the two-thirds 
vote to ratify treaties; let us forever re- 
tain this fundamental and basic protec- 
tive provision in our Constitution. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, some 
of my colleagues from Iowa who know me 
best I am sure will admit that I have 
shown great self-restraint hitherto in 
this body. This is the first time I have 
appeared in the well of the House for any 
purpose. Since I have been here only in 
this session, probably some of you will say 
that that is a proper exercise of self-re- 
straint. 

In respect to this particular resolution, 
I have a great sense of urgency. I have 
been on the floor of the House I think in 
every session, and have voted when I have 
been called upon to do so on the questions 
that have been before us. Numerous ap- 
propriation bills involving huge sums of 
money have been before us. I have not 
felt it proper to speak upon those mat- 
ters. Not that they are unimportant, but 
to me they are less important than this 
question before us today, which involves 
a change in the fundamental law of this 
country. 

In the part of the United States where 
I live, the Constitution of the United 
States is revered as the fundamenal 
charter of our liberty. I dare say that 
that same thing is true in every part of 
the United States. Certainly I would not 
impugn the motives or the intelligence 
of any Member of the House who would 
choose to support this resolution, but I 
am wondering if some of us are not moved 
by rather illusory motives. 

For instance, it has been suggested here 
that the House of Representatives ought 
to participate in the making of treaties. 
Naturally, the human nature of all of us 
responds to that kind of an appeal. None 
of us can be senseless of the fact that this 
body, like every other legislative body or 
governmental body, is perhaps desirous 
of agerandizing to itself and to its Mem- 
bers additional prerogatives. That is 
human nature. Yet in this debate, in 
this situation involving as it does a 
change in our Constitution, I think we 
ought to divest ourselves of that particu- 
lar motive, because it is unworthy. 

I think there are other illusory issues 
here. 
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Allusion has been made to the fact 
that the League of Nations was defeated 
some 20 vears ago by a group whom Pres- 
ident Wilson called a little body of wil- 
ful men. There is nothing we can do 
about that now by this legislation. That 
is a fact of history. Whatever we do 
with this particular resolution is not go- 
ing to change the fact that the League of 
Nations was turned down by the Senate 
some 20 years ago, after the close of the 
World War. ‘Therefore, that issue is 
wholly illuscry in this debate. 

Likewise, as it was pointed out here a 
few moments ago upon the floor, the 
question of the adoption of the inter- 
national arrangement that comes out 
of the Dumbarton Oaks and the San 
Francisco Conference is wholly illusory 
so far as this debate is concerned. Be- 
cause it is beyond any hope or expecta- 
tion of anybody that this change can be 
made in the Constitution of the United 
States in time to have anything to do 
with the adcption of any peace arrange- 
ment after the close of the war in this 
disordered world. 

Before going further, I must pay trib- 
ute to my colleague the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. JOHN GWYNNE. Many of 
you heard his presentation. To me, he 
summed up and encompassed in his re- 
marks the arguments that are most 
prudent and cogent with respect to this 
whole debate. 

But I cannot fail to emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that in making this change, 
if you do make it, and if three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the States adopt it, 
you will have made a fundamental 
change in our frame of government. 
You will have placed in the hands of the 
majority the right to confirm a treaty 
which becomes the fundamental law of 
the land and which, while it may be re- 
pudiated by the Congress must neces- 
sarily have such repudiation approved by 
the President of the United States. If 
such a treaty is repudiated, we are open, 
as a Naetien, to the charge that we hold a 
treaty is a scrap of paper. Such is un- 
worthy of a sovereign nation. We heaped 
opprobrium upon our enemies in World 
War No. 1 for just that kind of conduct. 

I suggest to you that in the one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-odd years that the Con- 
stitution of the United States has been 
our fundamental law, it has worked 
pretty well. We have had some score of 
amendments to the Constitution. The 
first ten of them virtually are a part of 
the original document, as you all will 
agree, being the Bill of Rights. Some of 
the others which have been adopted from 
time to time under the various pres- 
sures that existed when they were adopt- 
ed are questioned by some people. Their 
wisdom has been seriously assailed. 
There are some persons in this country 
which do not think all the amendments 
have been as wise as the provisions of the 
original Constitution. 

Accordingly, having witnessed during 
our history, proposals of many scores of 
amendments, and having adopted only 
2 small fraction of them, it seems to me 
we should consider seriously and very 
long and prayerfully the question of so 
changing the law of this land so that the 
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fundamental law, rather than being de- 
termined by a two-thirds majority, will 
be determined by one over half of a 
quorum of two Houses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
treaty-making power, then, has to do 
with the fundamental law of the country. 
It was pointed out earlier today by my 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] that 
in the more than 160 years of this 
country, only 15 of the hundreds of 
treaties that had been presented to the 
Senate of the United States were refused 
ratification. Less than 2 percent. I 
think that a careful, nonpartisan, judi- 
cious study of those refusals, as viewed 
in the light of subsequent events, will 
demonstrate that there are less than half 
of the 15 for which there is any regret at 
this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the more than one 
hundred that were not acted upon and 
also those that were emasculated so that 
they were not acceptable by the party 
with whom we were negotiating, should 
be considered along with those 15 that 
were turned down? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman is 
entitled to his judgment on that matter. 
If that is what he thinks, I must re- 
spectfully disagree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What is the dif- 
ference between actually turning one 
down and not acting on it? That is 
actually turning it down. If the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposal is submitted to the 
Senate, what is the difference between 
the situation, if it is not acted upon at 
all, as more than one hundred of these 
that were submitted were not acted upon, 
and if it were turned down? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I 2am wondering if 
there is any surety of both the House 
and the Senate acting any more readily 
under the proposed amendment than 
under the Constitution as it now exists. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I would 
simply like to again state the history of 
the Senete. Forty-seven treaties were 
not acted on. Less than 6 percent. One 
hundred and sixty-two were amended; 
about 20 percent. As a matter of fact, 
33, after being adopted and signed by the 
United States Government, were never 
even presented to the Senate or were 
withdrawn for one reason or another. 


Mr. Chairman, will 


Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I did not understand 


the number the gentleman mentioned 
as not having been acted upon ai all. 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Forty-seven. 
Mr. PRIEST. If the gentleman will 
refer to pages 8, 9, and 10 of the hear- 
ings, there is a list that was prepared at 
my request by the Congressional Library 
Staff, showing the treaties and the dates, 
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on which no action was taken. That 
list runs over a hundred. I believe it is 
104, in which there was no action taken. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. These figures 
I have were taken from a book prepared 
by Professor Daingerfield, who made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, covering 
the period of time from 1798 to 1928. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion, may I reiterate what I said 
in commencing my brief remarks, the 
people of the United States, directly 
represented as they are by this body, 
look to us to prevent. the emasculation 
and the whittling away of our funda- 
mental charter of liberties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
come here proposing to be a constitu- 
tional authority. I have been very much 
interested in this subject, as many of you 
know, for a good many years. I ex- 
plained to the House in a prior state- 
ment on this subject that I was teaching 
a history class of young men and women 
in the spring, in April, of 1920, when the 
final adverse vote came on the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, carrying the Lodge reservations. 
At that time I made a resolution with 
myself that if there ever came an oppor- 
tunity when I had a chance to help cor- 
rect what I believed was a mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention I would 
give that opportunity the very best effort 
I had. 

John Hay, in referring to the two- 
thirds majority provision for treaty rati- 
fication, made the statement that he 
considered it an irreparable mistake of 
the Constitutional Convention. I agree 
with him in part; it was a mistake, but in 
my judgment it certainly was not one 
that could not be repaired. It can be 
corrected if we in our day make use of 
the constitutional means to correct any 
errors that may have been made or to 
meet any new emergency or situation 
that may arise. May I say here, Mr. 
Chairman, that I believe we cannot do 
greater credit to the framers of the Con- 
stitution than to make that document 
work in our day as they made it work 
in theirs. I believe we cannot do greater 
discredit to the memory of the framers 
of the Constitution than to refuse in our 
day to go one step further, if that one 
steps seem to be in the public interest, 
than they went in their day. That is 
the attitude in which I approach this 
subject today. It is a continuation of 
the debate that started back in the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787. 

There are not very many new argu- 
ments that may be brought forward. 
The arguments that were cogent at that 
time are cogent today. I think it may 
be well for us to consider very briefly just 
a bit of the background to the present 
method that was written into the Con- 
stitution. A great deal has been said 
about it today, a great deal more will be 
said about it in subsequent discussions 
of this question during the remainder of 
this general debate. We must remember 
that the Declaration of Independence 
declared the Thirteen Colonies to be free 
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and independent States. It recognized 
that they had full rights and powers to 
declare war, to declare peace, to form 
alliances, and many other powers. 
must recognize at the same time that the 
Declaration of Independence was by the 
authority of “the great people of these 
colonies” and that it was done by “Kep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled.” It wa 
not the work of the States at that tiny 
but of the representatives of the united 
people of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. 

After the Declaration the next docu- 
ment that relates to the subject at ail, 
of course, was the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. I believe that others perhaps even 
better qualified than I have discussed 
the provisions in the Articles of Confed- 
eration, but I wish to call attention to 
one or two particular points in that docu- 
ment, because I believe they do have a 
rather important bearing on the back- 
ground of our present treaty-making 
provisions. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, each State had one vote. The 
vote was by States, each State had a 
vote; and nine votes, or slightly over two- 
thirds, were required not only to declar 
war but to make peace, to coin money 
and regulate ‘the value thereof, to bo 
row money, and to exercise many « 
the functions that the Congress cx:r- 
cises today simply by majority vote. But 
under the Articles of Confederation th 
was required the vote of nine Sta 
which was slightly over two-thirds of t 
Original Thirteen States forming th 
Confederation for many imporiant fin 
tions. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
met for the purpose of perfecting a} 
decument under which these colonies 
States would be governed, they met t! 
after having been accustomed to a 
ernment in which the States were 
ereign, in which the States were ince- 
pendent, in which slightly more t! 
two-thirds of all the States were require: 
to vote affirmatively on many ma 
that came before the Congress, whic! 
that time was all the government th 
was. We must recognize the fact t! 
under the Articles of Confederation 
Congress was the Government, and 
der the Articles of Confederation ni 
States were required to vote affirmati 
in order to authorize action on a 
many different matters that today 
before us in the form of legislation. 
it was when they met to draft a 1 
document they thought of treaty-n 
ing in terms of a legislative process 0111! 
without any executive authority, \ 
out any executive attention being 2:\.n 
to the matter. After having been 
bated and discussed by Members 
some time, the question of bringin 
Executive into the picture was brou 
up. Finally, when they reached 
question of how treaties might be m 
the matter was referred to a commii'ce. 
That committee, after about 8 days, 
brought in a recommendation. I believe 
we are mistaken if we accept the v.c\v 
that this matter was gone into wil! 4 
great deal of deliberation, and I say t!iat 
without in any way challenging the 
thority of any statement to the contra'y. 
But, in reading the actual record of ‘¢ 
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proceedings of that convention, I fail to 
find that the question was given the de- 
liberate consideration that we may be 
inclined to think was the case. You will 
find a great deal written about it in the 
Federalist, you will find a great deal 
written about it after the action was 
taken, but in the debate itself you will 
find that it was finally adopted after 
meager debate and as the result of some 
rather illogical—it appears to me—con- 
clusions. For instance, when the com- 
mittee reported the present provision 
that finally was written into the Con- 
stitution, as one of my good friends has 
already mentioned, James Wilson imme- 
diately moved that the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives be 
required as well as that of the Senate. 
Objection was immediately raised, and 
that objection primarily was that the 
question of making treaties was a deli- 
cate matter, that it required a great deal 
of secrecy, that the President would ad- 
vise with the Senate, and secrecy being 
important, it would be very difficult to 
obtain secrecy if the matter should be 
submitted to the larger body, or the 
more representative body. 

This is all found in the debates of the 
convention. That was the argument 
raised immediately by Roger Sherman 
in the Constitutional Convention. 

A vote was taken rather quickly and 
without very much more being said about 
it. The present method was adopted. 
Then Wilson objected to the two-thirds 
provision and insisted that if the House 
of Representatives were not permitted 
to be in on this function, the matter 
should then resolve itself into a ma- 
jority of the Senate. But that was only 
after the other move had been defeated, 
and defeated on the very flimsy argu- 
ment of secrecy made by Roger Sherman, 

We know that custom and procedure 
threw that argument into discard almost 
from the very beginning. For more than 
a year, in the debate on the Versailles 
Treaty, the press wires of the world car- 
ried news of all that was said. 

When Wilson moved that a majority 
of the Senate ratify, Roger Sherman 
joined him in that position and insisted 
that that would be the more demo- 
cratic way to doit. But all of the argu- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, as found in the 
record of that convention, indicate to 
me rather clearly that the gentlemen 
present at that time, who voted for the 
adoption of that provision, had not a 
very clear conception of how they them- 

lves expected it to work in actual 
practice. We know that the arguments 
clearly indicate that most of them 
theught that the President would go 
down to the Senate or meet with the 
Senate at some place and get their advice 
before entering into negotiations with a 
loreign power. That was the conception 
that most of them had of the advice-and- 
consent provision. We know the history 
of the advice-and-consent provision. I 
hail not go fully into it here but simply 
‘ull attention to the fact that George 
Washington tried it very early in his 
administration. He took a little treaty 
\ith the Indians down to the Senate, to 
‘alk with them, to get their advice and 
l.eclr consent, You know the result, 
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After quite a bit of quibbling here and 
there, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee that could not report for several 
days, and the President of the United 
States was left sitting there with the 
Secretary of War, who had come to ad- 
vise him. That matter was taken right 
out of his hands and referred to a com- 
mittee. Washington stated that he 
never again would use that method. He 
never did again, and so far as I know, no 
other President has ever again sought 
the advice and consent of the Senate in 
secret executive session as the framers 
of this Constitution expected him to do. 
That has been completely outworn by 
practice and custom in the years that 
have passed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentieman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
making a very fine contribution to this 
debate, and pointing out some of the rea- 
sons why our present conditions do not 
fit the conditions that existed at the time 
the Constitution was written. 

May I call the gentleman’s attention 
to this and also ask him a question? At 
the time the provision was written into 
the Constitution it was also provided that 
the Senators would be elected by the 
legislatures of the various States. Was 
it not the idea that by being elected by 
somebody other than the people they 
would be sort of a privy council or group 
of super-experts to advise and consult 
with the President in the making of trea- 
ties, and does not the fact that the seven- 
teenth amendment, which places the 
election of the Senators in the same place 
where the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are elected, do away with a 
big part of the consideration that placed 
this power exclusively in the Senate? 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee. Certainly that is the 
answer to that question. I had intended 
to get to that just a little later on in this 
discussion. Today the same persons in 
my congressional district vote for me that 
vote for the Senator from Tennessee 
when the senatorial election comes up, 
and that is true of the district repre- 
sented by my good friend from Indiana 
or the distinguished chairman from 
Texas, or any other Member of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I ask 
my friend from Tennessee, who has given 
this matter a great deal of consideration, 
if he has not discovered a tendency on 
the part of the Presidents to go around 
this treaty-making power if they con- 
sider it a matter of necessity and really 
enter into contracts and agreements with 
foreign countries by Executive order? 

Mr. PRIEST. I think the record of 
the past 50 years, at least, will certainly 
bear out that statement. As we come 
into a world that has now shrunk toa 
very little measure, a world where, as the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas said 
earlier in the day, we must consider our 
actions in relation to other governments 
of the world, and associate ourselves more 
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closely with these governments, I believe 
there will be more and more a tendency, 
if we do not revise this treaty-making 
procedure and bring it a little more up 
to date, to meet present conditions, to 
resort in the years ahead to executive 
agreements rather than treaties which 
would be submitted to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does not 
the gentleman recognize that there is a 
danger, unless we provide a more work- 
able method by which the majority judg- 
ment of the country can be expressed, 
that public opinion will sustain the Pres- 
ident in going around this archaic ar- 
rangement for ratifying treaties? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am quite certain the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I know my distin- 
guished friend is familiar with the hold- 
ing in the case of Fourteen Diamond 
Rings v. The United States (183 U. S. 
176), in which the Court said: 

The power of the Senate is limited to a 
ratification of such terms as have already 
been agreed upon between the President, 
acting for the United States, and the com- 
missioners of the other contracting power. 
The Senate may refuse its ratification or 
make it conditional upon the adoption of 
amendments to the treaty. 


That is the rule which is now followed 
rather than the rule of submitting it to 
the Senators before the treaty is pre- 
pared. 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes, that is the rule, or 
rather, that is the practice, now followed 
rather than entering into negotiations 
and going for advice and corsent of the 
Senate before a treaty has been nego- 
tiated. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. hat ar- 
rangement compels the President to yield 
to the demand of a minority in order 
to get any treaty at all through. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think that is very 
definitely true. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for that observation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has made a splendid pres- 
entation, which shows the vast amount 
of studious effort he has devoted to this 
subject. I interrupt him only lest the 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee be interpreted as implying that 
there is some stigma attached to execu- 
tive agreements. Meany constitutional 
authorities, I have found, hold that 
executive agreements are quite as consti- 
tutional and quite as orthodox in pro- 
cedure as treaties. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman and those who 
have just questioned him to take the 
position that the President can circum- 
vent and that he would circumvent the 
Constitution by making an agreement 
with a foreign powcr that had all the 


I yield to the gentleman 
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far-reaching effect as an obligation rest- 
ing upon this country that a treaty has, 
and thereby subvert the Constitution? I 
cannot think that any President would 
do that in the light of his oath of office. 

Mr. PRIEST. Ido not think any Pres- 
ident of the United States would willfully 
circumvent the Constitution to do that 
sort of thing. I agree with my colleague 
from Tennessee | Mr. Gore] that Execu- 
tive agreements are within the constitu- 
tional provisions. I do not believe there 
is any question on that subject. How- 
ever, I would not for a second want any 
statement of mine to indicate that I be- 
lieve any President would willfully cir- 
cumvent the Constitution in order to 
make an agreement with any foreign 
nation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that there is a wide range of nego- 
tiations between countries which may be 
classified as either Executive agreements 
or treaties, depending upon how they are 
arrived at and what the attitude of the 
persons negotiating them is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under such circum- 
stances a President might be perfectly 
justified and legally entitled to act upon 
something as an Executive agreement, 
but, on the other hand, the same subject 
matter could have been presented as a 
trehty. 

Would it not be for the betterment of 
the Nation and would not the Nation 
certainly be more in harmony and would 
there not be more probability of the 
negotiations having public support where 
there is an option of that sort, if it were 
submitted as a treaty and had secured 
the approval of the legislative branches 
of Congress? 

Mr. PRIEST. I think so. I am glad 
my colleague brought that point out. I 
think it would be very helpful. It might 
at times remove certain matters from 
this sort of no-man’s land of jurisdic- 
tion, and it would certainly tend to create 
in the public mind greater confidence and 
give them more clarity on matters of 
this nature. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Again, lest there be some 
misunderstanding of what anyone has 
said here, particularly myself, let it be 
said in answer to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS] 
that the Executive-agreement procedure 
is not new and has been used more than 
a thousand times in our history and that 
agreements reached between the execu- 
tive branch of our Government and other 
governments, many of which have been 
submitted to the Congress for their ap- 
proval, outnumber the treaties which 
have either been consummated or con-= 
sidered by the other body. 

Mr. PRIEST. Iyield tothe gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Can the gentleman define 
the difference between Executive agree- 
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ments between governments and treat< 
ies? 

Mr. PRIEST. In the time I have here, 
I am afraid it would be just a little dif- 
ficult to go into definitions at this time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cote}. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. How would 
this resolution, if adopted, prevent the 
Executive from entering into Executive 
agreements such as he is now doing? I 
can see where it would make no differ- 
ence one way or another. 

Mr. PRIEST. I do not think it would 
necessarily prevent that. I think it 
might encourage more and more of these 
matters to be handled as treaties and 
Submitted to all of the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives and not just to one group of 
them. We have in this House 435 Mem- 
bers, who are elected every 2 years. 
They must stand or fall on their record 
in this body. They are more amenable 
to the public will. I believe if we can 
trust the majority to declare war, to levy 
heavy tax burdens for the prosecution 
of that war, to make appropriations for 
the prosecution of that war, to carry out 
all of the other necessary details insofar 
as legislation is concerned for the prose- 
cution of that war, surely, then surely, we 
can trust that same majority to examine 
carefully and studiously and in a states- 
manlike manner the provisions of any 
treaty of peace that might grow out of 
that war, and we can trust the aggregate 
judgment and good commen sense of the 
people’s representatives in the House of 
Representatives to pass on that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Under the system, if this 
resolution were to pass, we could enter 
into a treaty by a simple majority in 
both Houses; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. But suppose we wanted to 
get out from under that treaty. Could 
we get out by a simple majority vote in 
both Houses? 

Mr. PRIEST. Usually about the only 
Way we can get out from a treaty now 
is through some act that would probably 
lead to a declaration of war or the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations or some other 
diplomatic procedure. But that is true 
even with a treaty today. That would 
not be changed one way or the other if 
this were adopted. A treaty would still 
be approved by the Nation just the way 
it is approved by the Senate. 

Mr. JUDD. The point is, if it is as 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary says, that it is an archaic pro- 
cedure which requires a two-thirds vote 
to get into it, is it not a little archaic to 
reaguire a two-thirds vote, that is to be 
passed by the other branch, for us to get 
out of a treaty? 

Mr. PRIEST. We would not neces- 
sarily have to do that. We can declare 
war by a majority vote, and that cer- 
tainly would end any treaty. Wecan do 
that today. 

Mr. JUDD. That is a rather expen- 
sive way to get out. 

Mr. PRIEST. An expensive way, yes; 
and I do not advocate it as a method, but 
mention it to emphasize that constitu- 
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tionally it is easier to make war than it 
is to make peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to save time, I ask in behalf 
of all Members who have spoken thet 
they may revise and extend their own 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman froin 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from. Ohio [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, 1 
also yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, when this 
matter was first proposed to mc I was 
inclined to be against it, but the longer 
I have considered this resolution the more 
convinced I am that that original thoucht 
on my part was wrong. I intend to sup- 
port the resolution. 

I support the resclution because, while 
there have been very able arguments 
adduced by my colleagues on the Judici- 
ary Committee against it, I think these 
arguments went much further by impli- 
cation than the facts will warrant and 
than those who presented the argumerits 
intended. For instance, the very able 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne}, 
stated the proposition that treaties can 
overrule constitutions of States and 
State laws and of course State policies 
That is true, but I should like to turn the 
mirror on the other side and say to you 
that the laws passed by the Congress by 
a bare majority of the two Houses, can 
do likewise. Therefore it seems to me 
that that arguinent loses its entire force. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad thie 
gentleman made the point he has just 
made. I wonder if the gentleman would 
mind if at this point we should refer to 
the two cases which established the rule 
the gentleman has just stated, beyond 
any question of doubt? 

Mr. LEWIS. I should be very glad 
have them. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Those two cases aie 
Cook v. United States (288 U. S. 102), 
and United States v. Ferriara (13 Howard 
U. S., 14 law edition 420). 

Mr. LEWIS. Both were, of course, ce- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the Uniied 
States. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] mace 4 
very excellent argument also, but I think 
the implications of his words went muc 
further than the words themselves a¢- 
tually stated, and further than the facts, 
and further than he intended. For 
stance, the gentleman said, “treaties 
bind posterity.” Well, that may be true. 
In some instances, they do bind postcr- 
ity, but what of it? They can also be 
repealed by action of the United si ites 
Congress—by a bare majority ol (te 
Congress. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
tleman yield? 

Mr, LEWIS. 


to 


Will the gen- 


I yield. 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Suppose a 
treaty is made and executed; suppose 
we make a treaty under which we turn 
over to some country valuable property. 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, well, you are talk- 
ing about an executed treaty? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect. 

What I mean is this. Many treaties to 
become effective require the appropria- 
tion of funds. We may or may not ap- 
propriate those funds. In other words, 
you and I can make a contract, I can 

‘fuse to carry it out and be subject to a 

uit. A country can make a contract, re- 
fuse to carry it out and be subject to 
war. Is not that right? 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentlemen of course 

talking about a treaty that binds pos- 

rity, in that sense as one whose terms 
are entirely completed when the treaty 
ratified. That, of course, is true, it is 
thing that is past and done. I see 
no argument in that, though, for the 
centleman’s position that we should not 
do that by majority vote of both Houses. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ntleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I wish to pursue this same 


question a little further that I was dis- 
cussing with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. The gentleman says we can an- 
nul or nullify a treaty by a simple ma- 
jority vote of both Houses. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. What if the 

toed the resolution 
reaty? 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman of course 

familiar with the constitutional rule 
which requires a two-thirds vote to pass 
it over his veto. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; that is the whole 
point. We can get into a treaty with a 
imple majority, but to get out of it if the 
President does not approve, takes a two- 
th — majority. 

*, LEWIS. That is one of those “iffy” 
cain itions which is very rare. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We can get out of 
t if we want to by a simple majority vote 
Dy ae to implement. There are 

, very few treaties that can be effec- 
ive pers s they have legislation to sup- 
ort them, unless they have implement- 
ng legislation; and if we refuse to do 
that by a majority vote the treaty, of 
course, cannot be continued. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me follow this matter 
ot executed and executory treaties a little 
further. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 

ill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I was going to 

k the gentleman to give us an illustra- 
tion of a treaty that could be gotten out 
of by a simple majority vote of the Con- 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. H1InsHaw] was very much 
interested in the last session and in this 
session of Congress in the so-called Mex- 
ican Water Treaty. That treaty requires 
the United States to do certain things in 

the future. Among others, it requires 
he Congress to appropriate great sums 


President 
nullifying the 


Mr. Chairman, 
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of money; it requires a temporary sus- 
pension of the immigration laws and a 
temporary suspension of the custom 
laws. Those are executory matters, they 
have to do with the future. I submit 
that we can stop a treaty after the Sen- 
ate ratifies it by refusing to bring in a 
bill appropriating money to carry out the 
terms of the treaty. The Chairman of 
our Committee will recall that I wrote 
a memorandum on that matter last sum- 
mer and submitted it to the Chairman, 
holding that the privileges of this House 
had been invaded by the Mexican Water 
Treaty. Istill believe that. I will believe 
that any treaty that requires positive 
action on the part of the House should 
be submitted to this House before it be- 
comes binding upon the people of the 
United States. I held so in that memo- 
randum I submitted last summer and I 
believe so now. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I was just 
going to make the suggestion, with the 
consent of my colleague, that if the 
threat that the President may veto a 
measure, veto an effort to repeal a treaty, 
and require a two-thirds vote to pass it 
over his veto deters us we might as well 
not pass any laws because of our fear 
of a possible veto that would require a 
two-thirds vote to overcome. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is very pertinent. 
I thank the chairman very much for that 
suggestion; and that is absolutely true, 
of course. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to pursue this a little further. Suppose 
that the House would refuse to appro- 
priate funds for a treaty and for carry- 
ing out that contract which these United 
States had entered into by virtue of a 
treaty. Would that not mean, in most 
instances, war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, no; not by any 
means. It would not necessarily mean 
war. It might not mean even an inter- 
ruption of friendly relations. Not at all. 
I want to emphasize the fact that under 
the Constitution, as it stands now, this 
House is within its perfect right in re- 
fusing to implement an executory treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Does not the 
gentleman state that incorrectly? No 
individual has the right to violate these 
contracts. When we bought Alaska from 
Russia and agreed to pay so much a 
year, if we had refused to pay, after 
taking possession of the country, would 
not that be a proper cause for war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, yes; surely. We can 


Chair- 


state plenty of cases where there would 
be cause for war, but let me ask the 
gentleman this question: Does he mean 
to say that because the Senate ratified 
the Mexican water treaty, which involves 
the expenditure of money, the House has 
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no right to refuse to approp rte? Does 
the gentleman mean that 
Mr. GWYNNE of sg h, no in- 


deed. 
Mr. LEWIS. I thought the gentleman 
did not. That is exactly what I want to 
bring out. As the situation stands now 
between the two Houses, we have a per- 
fect constitutional right in this House 
to refuse to pass legislation implement- 
ing an executory treaty. That is the way 
the matter stands right now without any 
change at all. Isay, Mr. Chairman, that 
is an ancmalous situation. It is anom- 
alous to put the United si ates in the 
* body 
pao ‘doi ng sencaiae to make ‘a treaty 
the law of the land which the Constitu- 
tion says it is, and then at the same time 
retain in this body the right to nullify 
that treaty by inaction. That is the 
anomalous situation in which we find 
ourselves new and there is no excuse for 
cllowing it to continue, in my opinion. 
Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEWIS. I yield to 
from California. 
Mr. HINSH AW. It 
thet all na 


+} ant] . 
tne gentieman 


would seem to me 
tions in the wo ld would be 
put on notice that the Constitution is in 
existence and that certain powers do re- 
side in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, that is true 
from a technical, legal point of view 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If, asthe gentleman 
points out, we act on a matter in the 
House, then there is an obligation on the 
part of the House to carry through its 
part of the agreement? 

Mr. LEWIS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We would be in a 
much safer position and foreign nations 
would know they were dealing with the 
great sovereign people of the United 
States, who would follow through with 
their obligations if treaties were ratified 
by both bodies of the Congress, where the 
implementing legislation had to come 
from? 

Mr. LEWIS. There would be a moral 
obligation on the membership of the 
House, having had a voice in putting 
through the original obligation, in addi- 
tion to the legal obligation, if there is a 
legal one, to implement that treaty by 
the necessary legislation 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Has there ever 
been an instance where the House has 
refused to implement a treaty passed by 


will 


Chairman, 


the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. I presume there are 
many. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I can inform the 


gentleman of one. The Gadsden Pur- 

chase Treaty of 1852, in which the House 
insisted on participation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Does not the gentle- 
man also concede that there is a moral 
obligation on the part of the House to 
stand behind the treaties as made under 
the Constitution by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two-thirds present concurring, and does 
he not also feel that under this very 
Mexican treaty, executory though it may 
be, that if we fail to follow through it 
will bring about a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; and I do not think 
there is any legal obligation on the part 
of the Members of this House to imple- 
ment that treaty by the appropriation of 
a single penny. I suggest on that ques- 
tion that the gentleman read the work 
on Constitutional Limitations on the 
Treaty-Making Power, by Henry St. 
George Tucker. 

I have ceep respect for the membership 
of my committee, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, who disagree with me in this 
matter. I respect them as gentlemen. 
I respect them as lawyers, and I have 
arrived at this conclusion only after long, 
and what I believe to be careful thought 
I think that if we will 
take this action, and if the legislatures 
of the several States of this Union, nec- 
essary to write this legislation into our 
Constitution approve it, it will raise im- 
measurably the stature of the House of 
Representatives in the estimation of the 
people of the United States. We would 
then become truly a coequal body with 
the Senate of the United States. And it 
will increase our responsibilities and it 
will increase our prestige. It would tend, 
I think, to prevent Members coming here 
in the well of the House, as we have heard 
on different occasions, and making care- 
less remarks concerning friendly powers 
which misinterpreted abroad, be- 
cause the people abroad generally do not 
know that this House has nothing what- 
soever to do with foreign relations. I 
say it will put a sense of responsibility 
on every Member of this House and will 
prevent such statements being made. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWiS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Have the Members of 
this House ever gone down there and run 
amuck in that fashion? Of course, from 
time to time there may have been some 
criticism of other powers. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think the gentleman 
sat here in the House and heard 
the same things that I have heard. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LEWIS. And they have been 
quoted in the press abroad to the detri- 
ment of the United States and of our re- 
lations with friendly powers. I mean 
every word I say on that. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, does the 
gentleman object to including two-thirds 
in the House as now prevails in the 

enate? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; Ido not know that I 
have objections to that, but I do believe 
that we can safely entrust this to a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress. I 
think it will add a little more care to the 
deliberations of the Senate, because they 


ore 
are 


has 
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will know what they propose has to meet 
with the approval of this body. It is a 
double check on the power of the Execu- 
tive to bind us by treaties. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, is the 
primary objective of this legislation to 
abrogate the two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate or to bring the House into the pic- 
ture, or both? Which is it? 

Mr. LEWIS. My purpose is to bring 
the House into the picture and to add to 
the stature of the House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That is not the) 
motive of many rroponents of the’ 
measure. 

Mr. LEWIS. I cannot be responsible 
for the motives of others. 

‘Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I ob- 
serve a statement that he made, “With 
the consent of the majority of the House 
and the Senate.” 

I see nothing like that in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course not, because 
that is implicit in the action of Con- 
gress. It must be by a majority. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, it 
could be possible that 218 would make 
up a majority of the House, and a simple 
majority of the 218 would be 110. 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely; that is a mat- 

er of mathematical computation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, that is 
not a majority of the Members of the 
House, although it might be a majority 
of those present. 

Mr. LEWIS. I understand, but if any 
measures very vital to the peop'e of this 
country are under consideration, the 
gentleman knows the Members will come 
here on the floor and not allow it to be 
passed without their votes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am just raising a 
question of the possibilities. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am talking about the 
practical situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I approach this subject as 
one who is secking to make a wise deci- 
sion on a very serious subject. I cer- 
tainly have not.had the opportunity to 
give it the profound consideration that 
has been given it by the members of 
the committee. 

I was impressed by the speech of the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa in 
which he made it very plain that a treaty 
can set aside all local laws and ordi- 
nances, all State laws, and the provisions 
of State constitutions. A treaty can even 
set aside an act of Congress. Only the 
Constitution of the United States has 
higher stature than a treaty. 

I was also impressed by the statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as he wove 
into his remarks the beautiful sentiments 
of the poem Locksley Hall, referring to 
the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

I am very conscious of the fact that at 
present the world is in dire need of in- 
ternational law and order, that in that 
vacuum which now exists and which 
breeds wars and acts that are shocking 
to humanity there is a need that this 
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great Nation of the United States, which 
I believe has the good will of all the peo- 
ples of the world, take leadership in set- 
ting up law in place of the vacuum which 
now exists. 

I am also conscious that a bad treaty 
can be ruinous to a nation, and it 
equally our responsibility to protect our- 
selves from bad treaties as to meke 
possible that the will of the Nation can 
give effect to a good and proper treaty 

As this resolution presently reads, i! 
provides: 

Hereafter treaties shall be made by 
President by and with the advice and ¢ 
sent of both Houses of the Congress. 


I have had letters from many people 
and organizations in regard to th 
There is a general sentiment in behal/ o{ 
this resolution, but what the people un- 
derstand is that a treaty would have to 
be ratified by a majority of the member- 
ship of this House and by a majority of! 
the membership of the Senate; that is, by 
at least 218 Members of the House and 
by at least 49 Members of the Senate. 

Towever, that is not what is in this reso- 
lution. I appeal to the members of th 
Committee on the Judiciary to give con- 
sideration to amending this resoluti 
so that the votes of a majority of the 
memibership of the House and a majority 
of the membership of the Senate wo 
be required to effect the ratification of a 
treaty. 

Practically speaking, anybody realiz 
it is going to be very difficult to have this 
resolution adopted in the United Stat 
Senate, because governmental bodies a 
very loath to yield their prerogatives « 
their powers. I am interested in maki: 
it possible that the will of the people 
the United States express itself in t] 
adoption of treaties that are going ‘to 
create international law and inter: 
tional justice. I am in favor of that 
wholeheartedly. 

But the possibility of ratifying treat 
by a majority of those voting in the Hoi 
and by a majority of those voting in t! 
Senate would make it possible that 
minority of the membership of the S 
ate and the House of Representat 
could ratify a treaty. They could 
aside all laws of the United States ex 
the Constitution of the United States 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, v 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the g 
tleman feel that in the consideration 
very important matter such as the 5 
tleman is talking about, in the Sen 
and in the House as is usually the 
when we have important matters, vc! 
very few Members are absent on s 

occasions? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. I will 2 
swer the gentleman from Tennessee 
the language that was used by the gent! 
man from Iowa of his committee, “We a: 
here not as legislators. We are here 
Constitution makers.” Therefore \ 
should strive to write into this resolutio 
as perfect language as we can in orde! 
to make it possible and requisite that tlie 
will of the majority of the people of t! 
United States ratify treaties that are pr‘ 
sented to the Congress. 


I yie!d 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
atleman from Michigan has expired. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
d such time as he may require to the 
if eman from Indiana [Mr. LupLtow]. 
UDLOW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
hh aie trepidation that I discuss this 
yal to redraft an important part of 
ution of the United States be- 
yself on the opposite side 
ntlemen like the gen- 
n from Texas whese wisdom I so 
d admire and for whose 
hy i have the most pro- 
>€ .owever, My own con- 
Ms against this propesed change in 
titution are so clear and positive 
I cannot refrain from stating them 
House for whatever they may be 
h in evaluating the proposal, and 
m wrong I would like to be shown in 
t respects Iam wrong. Idonc‘S be- 
that a propo al of amen great im- 
>with such far-reaching implica- 
in changing the constitutional 
‘<s and balances of our Government 
ud be voted on hastily. I would have 
red twice the time for discussion 
has been allotted vy the rule, so 
we might have ample time to sit 
( n and reason together. 
In my opinion, this proposal to change 
Constitation inveolves a threat of 
at potential danger to our constitu- 
yal form of government and to the 
etuity of our free institutions. 
The American Government as devised 
the fathers is the grandest Govern- 
ment that ever existed on God’s earth 
i my deep concern lest something may 
ppen to it that will sap its vitality and 
haps permanently impair it prompts 
me to make this speech. 
I appeal to you, my colleagues, to be- 
ire of this resolution to anaylze it with 
it care, and to consider its implica- 
is and its probable effects before you 
it. I believe that he who supports 
may be subject to bitter disillusion- 
nt inthe yearstocome. I believe that 
he who votes for it may cast a vote that 
is likely to regret till his dying day. 
there was a time when Mem- 
; of Congress should “stop, look, and 
ten,” now is the time, before we vote 
put this measure on the statute books. 
In speaking thus feelingly on what I 
rd as the menacing aspecis of this 
roposal, I wish to make it crystal clear 
t I have not the slightest criticism of 
proponents. They are among the 
esteemed Members of this body, and 
tly so. They are as well meaning as 
I am. They are as patriotic as I am. 
would no more think of doing an 
y toour country thnanI would. They 
abler than I am which makes me 
el that they would endorse such a 
sal. Ican only conclude that they 
not thought the problem through. 
We will get a clearer perspective of 
we will remember that 
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proposal if 
Constitution is a rounded creation 
‘cks and balances, and the passage 

s resolution would remove and de- 
one of the most important checks 
the Constitution—the check against 
ive usurpation in the matter of 
meking. The founding fathers 
they were doing when they 


W what 
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wrote into the Constitution the provision 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
for the ratification of treaties. It was 
not haphazard decision on their part. 
They debated the subject for a long time 
and came to the conclusion that Con- 
gress ought to keep its hand on the mak- 
ing of treaties. Ii was to oe ate oe 


might and power of the people’s Cong 
that the C nstitutional " aman 
placed in one branch of the Govern- 


nent—the f£cenate—the ght to 
treaties by a two-thirds vote. 
By a strance process of re 
proponcnts cf the resolution to provide 
for ratification of treaties by a majority 
vote of both Houses, instead oI by two- 
thirds of the Senate, say that the pur- 
bose of the resoluti ion is to give Congress 
authority over treaty making. “Con- 
gress ouzht to have more to say about 
it,” they declare. But this resolution 
does not give Congress 
stead ox giving, it takes away. It dilutes 
toward nothingness the authority which 
Congress now : hes over treaties by the 
operation of the two-thirds rule at the 
Senate end of the Capitol. The fact 
that the congressional treaty-ratifica- 
tion machinery is set up by the Consii- 
tution at the Senate end of the Capitol 
mekes it no less a part of Congress and 
no less a bulwark to protect the rights 
of the peopl. of America than if it were 
set up at both ends of the Capitol. 
The incentive for this proposal grows 
‘cely out of the fact that the Senate 
failed to ratify adherence to the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations after the 
last war, but that is an illogical and un- 
safe reason for making this drastic 
change in treaty-ratification procedure. 
Failure in an isolated instance—con- 
ceding there was a failure—cdcoes not in- 
dict a system. We must remember that 
by adopting this resolution we would be 
making a ccmplete change in our con- 
stitutional structure which will be oper- 
ative for all time in respect to all kinds 
of treaties—a chenge that would im- 
mensely diminish the authority of Con- 
gress and immensely increase the au- 
thority of the President over treaties. 
Ii this resolution passes, we shall wit- 
ness the amazing spectacle of Congress 
voluntarily offering to surrender its ef- 
fective authority over treaty making. 
We shall witness Congress which already 
has given a blank check to the President 
in almost everything else, voluntarily 
weckening its power still further by re- 
moving the only effective barrier against 
executive usurpation in respect to 
treaties, thus giving him what amounts 
to another blank check. I have a great 
respect for the office cf President, but I 
believe that Congress has surrendered 
far too many of its powers to the Prosi- 
dent as the movement toward the ceh- 
tralization of government has gone 
ahead with dizzy rapidity, and that in- 
stead of surrendering more powers, we in 
Congress should be making moves to re- 
capture some of the powers we already 
have surrendered. 
Pass this resolution and you will take 
away the congressional brakes on treaty 
meking. If you do this you might as well 


ratily 


: ¥ 
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ning th 





anything. In- 








say to all future occupants of the White 
“You may 


House: negotiate treaties to 
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your liking and send them up to Capitol 


Hill with perfect assurance that they 
will be ratified.” The only effective 


check on treaty-making is a two-thirds 
check. 

A congressional brake kased on a mere 
majority 


ato 
at ¢ 


vote is no brake at all, so great 


1 times is the power of the adminis- 

tretieon over Congress in respect to for- 

eicn affairs 

Yor the truth cf that statement, I call 
tn 3; A. Farley, former Pcst- 

r General of the United State 


memory fn: 





s Jam 





*s in this Cl 

cured the signatures cf a ma- 
of the Members of the lower 
srench to a petition to bring 
icuse for a vote a resolution I had in- 
reduced embodying the fine demccratic 
rire a that unle Ss cur country is in- 
aded or attacked, or some ciher country 
n the Western Hemisphere is invaded 
Xy a non-American naiion, the right to 
leclare war shall rest solely with the 
people of the United States, to be decided 
by referendum. There was a tremen- 
dous national sentiment for the resclu- 
tion. I have no “he 

hat happened, 


moving 





c) 





art-burnings over 
and I recall the rapidiy 
events objectively simply to il- 
lustrate what might, and no doubt would 
occur in the future regardless of who 
may be in the White House, if the ratifi- 
cation of treaties is made Cependent 
upon a mere majority vot Permit me, 
in the utmost good boven _to call my 
star witness, James A. Farle} 

Mr. Farley tells the story 
inimitable way in his book, Behind the 
Ballots, an affectionately inscribed copy 
= which he sent to me with his lovliest 

ompliments. If you want some inter- 
esting reading, turn to pages 351 and $62 
of Mr. Farley’s book, Behind the Ballots. 
I quote: 


Time and acain— 


in his own 


Says Mr. Farley— 
when Cong 


important measure, I have appealed 
ally to Members of the Senate and H 


CS 


ress has been about to vote on an 


vote as the administration wanted them to 
vote. 

I spent an er 
« Democratic Met 
tepresentatives to vote against 
the war refé ae 
them i . 
resoiutio1 


itire day on the telephone 


asking 











in the 'P wrliamentary skir 1 st 1 effec 

com ing themselves to its pas > Some 
seme rs frankly said they were unable to go 
along with the administration. Other Mem- 


bers said that in deference to my request they 
would stand by the 


> 
in the negative This S al ppeal by telephone 


had an influence in block ¢ n of 
the resolution. 

Myr. Farley’s statement that his action 
on the telephone had an infiuenc 1 
blocking consideration of the resoiution 
expressed it mildly, indeed. The icct is 
that his < anos, representing the admin- 
istration, killed the resolution. 

It is worthy of note th Lorie MM 
Farley wore c alle cn his ears, usii 
telephone and ell! the large newspane in 
the United States, the President, the Scec- 
retary of State, the S ker of % tH 
the majority and minority leacers oi > 
House, and the Army, Navy, and Marine 
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Corps bore down like a mighty avalanche 
to kill my resolution, its appeal was so 
great that it was defeated only by a close 
¢cte, 187 yeas to 208 nays. A change of 
11 votes would have saved it. I have no 
coubt that if the administration had not 
interposed, this principle of allowing the 
people a vote on war, except in case of 
attack, would now he a part of the Con- 
stitution cf the United States. There 
may be room for argument as to the merit 
of the referendum principle when ap- 
plied to declarations of war in the ab- 
sence of invasion or attack, although I 
cannot conceive of any reason why ina 
demccracy the control of the Govern- 
ment by the people should stop at the 
water’s edge. I im not arguing that 
point, but I am citing this incident to 
show the power the Executive—any 
Executive—can exercise over Congress in 
dealing with international relations. 

Remove the Senator’s two-thirds rule 
in voting on treaties and substitute a bare 
majority of the two branches and the 
years to come will witness many, Many 
‘epetitions of the scene described by Mr. 
Farley. In the long range of the future 
Presidents will submit treaties to Con- 
gress and will apply pressure and the 
opposition will crumble like a house of 
cards because there will be no two-thirds 
rule to bulwark it. The adoption of the 
majority idea would simply mean that 
in order to give the House a very de- 
ceptive and innocuous right to go 
through the gesture of treaty-making, 
we would throw away the authority of 
Congress over the ratification of treaties 
by scrapping the Senate’s two-thirds 
rule. 

What this would mean in the future we 
can hardly fathom. Treaties of peace 
are only a small number of the treaties 
that come before Congress for ratifica- 
tion. There are all kinds of treaties on 
all kinds of subjects, including trade 
treaties that are vital to the economic 
life of our people. Pass this legislation 
and all of these treaties will in fact be 
made by the man who happens at the 
time to be occupying the White House, 
and not in any real sense by Congress. 

t is easily conceivable that the rights 
of American labor may be involved in a 
very vital way in some future treaty, and 
if action prejudicial to labor should be- 
come frozen in a treaty there would be 
no remedy. If Congress enacts a stat- 
ute inimical to labor the pressure of 
labor groups can force its repeal, but a 
treaty is a contract between states, and 
American labor does not posses an arm 
long enough to reach across the seas 
and force foreign powers to consent to 
the abrogation or revision of a treaty. 
So let us remember that in tampering 
with our constitutional treaty-ratifica- 
tion system we may be tampering with 
something very sacred to labor. If Wil- 
liam Green and Phil Murray saw in the 
pending resolution the potential harm to 
labor that I see in it, they would be 
camping on the heels of Congress de- 
manding its defeat. They are not here, 


and so I will do my best in my feeble 
way to make their fight for them. 

The proposal before us is very mislead- 
ing. The idea of giving the House of 
Representatives, the body traditionally 
closest to the people, something to say 
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about the ratification of treaties is ap- 
pealing and on first blush is attracting 
the commendation of many large voting 
groups. It is proclaimed as a plan to 
strengthen the power of Congress over 
treaties, but what it really does is ex- 
actly the opposite of that. It weakens 
and nullifies the power of Congress over 
treaties. 

There is a way by which the House 
could be given real authority in treaty- 
making. That would be by changing the 
pending resolution to read: 

The President shall have power by and with 
the advice and consent of Congress to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives present concur, 


To have both legislative branches ratify 
treaties by a two-thirds vote instead of 
a majority vote, would indeed make Con- 
gress a real force in treaty-making. In 
the incident related earlier, Mr. Farley 
was able to switch over a majority but he 
could never have switched over two- 
thirds. 

I do not see how anyone who is gen- 
uinely alarmed by the visible effacement 
of local government and the diminishing 
powers of the S.vates, as many of us are, 
can possibly bring himself to the support 
of this proposed change in the treaty- 
ratification procedure because I fear that 
it would open the way to further sapping 
and weakening of the local autonomy 
which the American people would like to 
preserve as a priceless heritage. I am 
not alone in voicing this fear. Ina let- 
ter to me dated March 14, 1945, Prof. 
Edwin Borchard, professor of law at 
Yale University, says: 

I find the principal argument against the 
proposed constitutional amendment in the 
fact that it would enable Congress in agree- 
ment with the President to drain most of 
the power of the States and vest these in the 
Federal Government as an implementation 
of a treaty. A treaty is in effect a constitu- 
tional amendment and yet this constitu- 
tional amendment would be adopted while 
escaping the limitations that the Constitu- 
tion has set for amendmenis. 


I do not believe that Congress would 
knowingly be a party to the obliteration 
of local self-government and to weaken- 
ing the powers of the States, but a treaty 
overrides all State laws and I believe that 
the ease with which treaties would slide 
through to ratification if the majority- 
vote ratification rule is adopted would 
place local autonomy in constant jeop- 
ardy. 

In my opinion the jury system, with 
which the honorable members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary are so famil- 
iar, furnishes an analogy which we may 
well consider in discussing whether 
treaties should be ratified by a majority 
vote of Congress or by a two-thirds vote. 
We do not say to the prosecuting attor- 
ney: “You can convict your man for 
murder if you get a majority of the jury 
on your side.” 

We do say to him: “You cannot con- 
vict your man unless you get every juror 
on your side.” 

I think it is safe to assume that a 
treaty is likely to be of doubtful merit if it 
cannot command the approval of at least 
two thirds of one branch of Congress. 
That was the opinion of the founding 
fathers and I think {t is still sound. 
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In this connection I would like to r 
to the House a letter I have received f; 

Hon. Clyde R. Lottick, judge of the T) 
Judicial Circuit of the State of India 
which I believe is pertinent and tin 
as follows: 
CoryYvon, IND., April 7, 1 
Hon. Louis Lupiow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: This letter is to « 
mend you for yours nd against aboli 
the two-thirds rule for Senate ratificatio; 
treaties. 

As stated in the comment which I read. I 
believe that to change the present rule y 
be “selling America down the river.” 

In my opinion there would be just as 1 
reason for abolishing the rule as to verdi: | 
juries, as there is for abolishing the ti 
confirmation rule. 

If a case is not plain enough that 12 j 
can agree there ought not be a decisio: 
case, and if the merits of a treaty a: 
sufficient for two-thirds of the Sena! 
acree that treaty ought not be ratified 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, ' 
CLyYbE R. Lott 


I do not believe for one moment 
any Member of either branch of the Con- 
gress of the United State. would e1 
want, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to sefl America down the rivcr, 
But I am equally convinced that is e: 
actly what we will be doing unwit' 
if we pass the resolution which pro 
to amend the Constitution so that tr 
ties may be ratified by a bare maj 
of the House and Senate, instead o! 
two-thirds of the Senate, as required 
the existing constitutional provision 

One more point and I am thr y 
The President is not asking for this 
change in the treaty-ratification pr« 
The Secretary of State is not askin 
it. Nobody in the State Departmen! 
asking for it. The late beloved Pre-'- 
dent Roosevelt was not backward in 
asking Congress for any authorit: 
thought was needed looking toward the 
establishment of the peace of the world, 
but he had not asked for this. He and 
Secretary Stettinius were notified of | 
pendency of this resolution befor 
committee, but they chose to say noi! 
in support of it. Before we go too | 
in passing this resolution I t! 
might be well to ascertain whether Pivsi- 
dent Truman will sign it if it is pa 

I happen to know that the State De- 
partment does not intend to ask fo! 
adoption. I have read the 147 pas 
committee hearings diligently and 1 | 
been impressed more by what they 
not say than by what they do say. |! 
instance, there is not a word in the hes'- 
ings from anyone who is charged ' 
responsibility of the foreign affairs oc! : 
Government. In view of the fact ¢! 
it is possible to make a treaty that \ l 
fundamentally and radically change : 
form of Government and our way of 
I think it is highly important that © 
gress should keep its hand on the thr: 
We hear it charged on all sides that C 
gress is breaking down. Let us no! 
colleagues, be guilty of breaking o\'- 
selves down. 

The Constitution of the United S 3, 
whether we realize it or not, is the corn’! 
stone of our national welfare and 8 
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t anchor of our liberities. 
we lose everything. 
On these statements all of us here as- 
bled firmly stand and I fervently 
hope and pray that when we vote cn this 
jution the kind Providence that has 
tehed over our Nation from its cradle 


If we lose 
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to its maturity will again point the way. 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 


m Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 
Ir. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
been quite an illuminating and 
‘rough discussion by many able law- 
in the House this afternoon on the 
technica] and legal aspects of the mak- 
ine of treaties. I should like to talk for 
only a few minutes on what we find the 
tuation to be in the Nation today, 160 
rs and more since the charter of our 
Government was given to us by the 
founding fathers. They wrought so well 
at that time that this country has pros- 
pered and has led the nations of the 
rid in every endeavor. Under that 
charter of government that we are seek- 


i to amend today, we have done 
pretty well for the world at large. We 
heve magnanimously given of our 


ure and of the finest young men in 
Nation in two world-wide wars in 
the interests not only of ourselves but 
ly in the interests of other nations. 
We are respected as no other nation in 
world today for th: part we have 
played in international affairs. While 

e have been accused at home more than 

abroad of being a Nation of isolation, we 
been less a Nation of isolation than 
nation in the world. It is a false 
charge that should not be so often re- 
peated by the people of our own coun- 
ry, because we are the only country in 
world that, by and large and con- 
tently, does not practice isolationism 
in international affairs. 

The founders of our Government could 
not visualize the situation that we have 
today. They could hardly visualize the 
centralization of power. They could 

ly visualize added to the power that 
been given to the Chief Executive of 
country, the tremendous power that 
political patronage of 3,000,000 jobs 
to any Executive, whether he be 
iblican or Democrat, which could 
ereat force in the control of the 
Members of this House and the Members 
the Senate in the future, if and when 
body should become a part of the 
ty-making machinery of this coun- 
by bringing it into full fellowship 

h the Senate, and by abregating the 

-thirds necessary to the ratification 
( treaty approved by the Executive. 

it is a dangerous thing to contemplate 

n you think that such important 
matters in the near future might come 
er the influence of a power of this 

1. It doubtless was never visualized 
the founders of our country who gave 
our charter of government, the dan- 
ous influence to be played with the 
ortant matter of making treaties by 
mere majority of the House and Sen- 

. With such added political power and 

huence. 

Those men planned such a workable 

irter of government, which has done 

much in the development of this coun- 
that today the plain people of this 
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country still have great faith in their 
work and in the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. I feel certain they would not 
want the two-thirds rule abrogated. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr. VURSELL. Not just now. I am 


wondering today if the men who founded 
this Government, who gave us this char- 
ter of Government, if they were here, 
in the light of present conditions, pres- 
sure groups, commercialism in politics 
and in elections—I am wondering if they 
would dare change it. It is my opinion 
that they would not, and I am inclined 
to believe that the American peopie 
would feel just as confident of the future 
and maybe a little more so, if they could 
have the same confidence in the Con- 
gress of the United States that they have 
today in the judgment of the people who 
wrote this Constitution, which some are 
seeking to reduce in its power when it 
comes to the proposition of making 
treaties. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman was 
arguing akout the great Constitution and 
the fact that we have lived under it so 
well. I am sure the gentleman did not 
mean to imply that the founding fathers 
did not think the Constitution should 
not be amended. Otherwise, why did 
they provide for an amending section? 

Mr. VURSELL. They wisely provided 
for amendments. I said they could not 
visualize the growth and development of 
this country; they cculd not visualize the 
commercialism which has been attached 
and is attached to the elections which 
might go a great way in controlling the 
action, in some cases, of their represent- 
atives. They could not visualize the cor- 
rupt political machines in many great 
cities, without naming them, which have 
such a power in the selection of the rep- 
resentatives, and such control in legis- 
lation today. 

I doubt seriously if this Congress can 
afford to go on record for a greater cen- 
tralization of power in the Chief Execu- 
tive regardless of what political faith he 
may be. The political faith will alter- 
nate in the future as it has in the past 
with men of different political labels, but 
this Congress is interested first in all of 
the people of this country and in the 
preservation of its Constitution and in an 
effort to give the greatest opportunity for 
free representative government. I be- 
lieve it would be unwise to do away with 
the power of the two-thirds majority 
which protects the people. I believe it is 
an unwise move. I believe it should not 
be brought up at this time to confuse the 
people when they are so interested in so 
many other perpicxing problems. I am 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint-Resolution 60, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to the making of 
treaties, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 60 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
spoke on House Joint Resolution 60 today 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and include 
some excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
several newspaper articles. 

Mr.NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and insert a poem entitled 
“God Sustain Our Arms Today,” which 
was composed by Col. Gulian Hearne, Jr., 
of Wheeling. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Sneaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and insert an in- 
teresting and timely editorial comment 
from the Flint Journal of April 22. I 
commend it to you because it reflects the 
broad tolerance and generosity of one 
of the finest citizens in America. It is 
at the same time a tribute to James A. 
Farley. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ex- 
cellent address recently made by the 
Honorable James A. Farley at Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


Is there ovjection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his own remarks and 
include a resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a brief article from 
the Progressive magazine by Senator La 
FOLLETTE. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman frcm Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

CANCER 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of cancer in the human 
race is one of paramount importance 
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because this disease is taking such a tre- 
mendous toll of lives and adds much to 
human suffering. 

This Congress makes appropriations to 
the National Cancer Institute. It is my 
desire to bring some facts and informa- 
tion to the Congress and the country 
about cancer. 

The average individual fears cancer. 
Cancer kills 1 out of every 8 people in the 
United States. It can be definitely cer- 
tain that of the five-hundred-and-thirty- 
odd Members of the United States Con- 
gress between 65 and 70 will die of can- 
cer. 

From December 7, 1941, to December 
7, 1944, the Axis Powers of war killed 
121,263 Americans on all our fighting 
fronts. At the same time, cancer was 
killing 495,000 of their mothers, their 
fathers, their sisters, their brothers, and 
their friends. It even killed the soldiers’ 
own children. In 1942, 163,400 died of 
cancer in the United States. In 1943, 
166,848 died of cancer. Of the number 
who died in 1942 of cancer, 152,357 were 
white men and women. Of this number 
79,042 were women and 73,315 were men. 

Congress has been appropriating an 
average of about $540,000 a year for can- 
cer research. 

This is a small amount when we stop 
to consider that cancer will kill about 
165.000 Americans every year. It may 
well kill you or one of those you love. 
Every hour 18 Americans die of cancer. 


Cancer is the greatest killer of American 
women between the ages of 35 and 55. 
Cancer ranks second among the death 
rate in America. 


f cancer is permitted to continue its 
vicious ways, it will kill 17,000,000 of us 
who are living today. 

The question might well 
What can be done about cancer? 
can be cone to conquer this disease. New 
instruments, new techniques, new inves- 
tigations can eventually conquer cancer 
just as smallpcx, yellow fever, typhoid, 
and diphtheria have been greatly curbed 
or entirely eliminated in civilized coun- 


pine 
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It is known that cancer in the begin- 


be asked, 
Much 


ning is strictly a localized disease and 
that it remains so for a brief period be- 
fore it begins to afiect the entire system. 
It first grows in the surrounding tissues, 
later invades the deeper tissues, and 
finally gets into the blood stream and 
goes to distant points from the original 


site. It is by early careful examination 


that its presence can be determined and 
the cancer eliminated. When the later 
signs of progressive growth have ap- 


peared the 
of recovery. 

Cancer is not spectacular in its prog- 
ress. It is not contagious. It does not 
come upon us as epidemics of smallpox, 
typhoid, or diphtheria. It is for that 
reason that people frequently become in- 
different to a disease which so stealthily 
creeps upon them. It kills the most in 
middle life. 

There should be an active educationa] 
program which would teach every man 
and woman to recognize the early pos- 
sible cancer symptoms. These individ- 
uals should have a regular careful 
checkup by quelified physicians or in 
cancer clinics. Cancer, if found in time, 


person is often beyond hope 
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can now be cured by X-ray, radium, 
and surgery. Thousands of lives can be 
saved. If every individual would heed 
the minor symptoms which so frequently 
develop into cancer, there would be fewer 
deaths. 

The horizon of science is wide and 
deep. The haze of ignorance, the mist 
of indifference, the fogs of superstition, 
and the clouds of prejudice which now 
obscure our vision will gradually dis- 
appear when workers of science uncover 
new attacks upon the cause and cure of 
cancer. The ind::ference of the public in 
not having early examination has fre- 
quently caused failures in the past. 

It will take initiative and imaginaticn 
to penetrate the new medical horizons of 
the future. All new inventions, new 
techniques, discoveries, and instruments 
for finding the cause and cure of cancer 
are but new roads and an important part 
of our Nation’s growth. 

Medical science will continue to forge 
ahead and uncover new medical discov- 
eries which may well be the key to man’s 
future progress. Congress should ap- 
propriate sufficient funds which wil] as- 
sist medical science with these new dis- 
coveries and set a pace for future hap- 
piness in our civilization. The Congress 
and Nation must work shoulder to shoul- 
der for a common purpose, the preven- 
tion and cure oi disease. 

Research means seeking new knowl- 
edge and looking for new truths. It all 
boils down to the asking questions of 
nature and watching for her replies. 
This is research by observation and ex- 
perimeniation. Just as yellow fever, 
typhus fever, diphtheria, smallpox, and 
malaria have yielded to scientific medi- 
cine, we will find cancer, the second 
greatest killer of the human race, will 
yield. 

There is not as much mystery about 
cancer as most people believe. There 
are thousands of physicians everywhere 
able to recognize the early signs of can- 
cer and many surgeons are equipped by 
experience to effect its early cure. It 
must be seen early if there is a chance 
for cure. 

Cancer is one of the diseases which 
has grown more dreadful because people 
fail to be examined early and often. 

Cancer is by no means a hopeless con- 
dition if patients will only present them- 
selves in time to those who are equipped 
to do efficient work. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

NEED FOR EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill providing 
for a Congressiona! Bureau of Efficiency. 
This bill provides for the creation of an 
organization responsible only to Congress 
which will keep Congress advised with 
regard to the use of Federal funds, the 
overlapping and duplication of Federal 
functions and activities and nonessential 
expenditures, and make recommenda- 
tions for efficiency.and economy. 

I introduced a similar bill a year ago. 
At that time Congress was considering 
a revenue measure. I pointed out then 
that it was just as important to provide 
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means of saving Federal funds as to pass 
additional tax legislation. A year acg 
the national debt was $187,000,000 (99. 
Today, according to the Treasury ye. 
port, it is in excess of two hundreg 
and thirty-six billion. The Treasury De- 
partment estimates the public debt wi] 
be two hundred and ninety-two billion 
in June of next year. This means in a 
year from now Congress will be forced tg 
again consider legislation raising the debt 
limit from the present $300,060,000.c09 
to $350,000,000,000. 

Every Member of this Congress under- 
stands the necessity of spending every 
dollar required for the prosecution of 
this war. We know, too, we are bound to 
have a tremendous amount of waste and 
extravagance in war expenditures. It is 
obvious, although we have raised income 
taxes and provided every means of se- 
curing revenue, much remains to be done 
to reduce Federal expenditures. But 
Mr. Speaker, there is no sense, no excuse, 
and no justification whatsoever for ex- 
travagance and waste in nonwar activi- 
ties. 

In view of the gross extravagance and 
unnecessary expenditures in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, I wonde: 
if we can look forward to a time when 
Government will be solvent and Con- 
gress will not be forced to increas 
debt limit every year orso. AsI have 
said, I recognize as well as you that a 
large portion of Federal expenditures to- 
day is being used for war purposes. How- 
ever, the President in his annual Budge! 
message to Congress this year stated the 
estimated war budget for nonwar expen- 
ditures during the next fiscal year woul 
be $13,000,000,000. Remember t! 
nonwar expenditures. Compare thi 
you wil, with the total expenditur> 
the entire Government of $12,700,090 090 
for the fiscal year of 1941. This figure in- 
cludes all expenses for the armed [: 

It is clear that nonwar expenditures 
growing right now, when they sho 
decreasing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concern 
to whether present efforts to provid 
semblance of efficiency and econo 
Federal Government are futile. I |! 
heard Members of Congress advise | 
colleagues of waste, inefficiency, red | 
and extravagance of all kinds, but 
made little effort to correct such in) 
tices. I believe more strongly than ! 

a year ago, when I introduced simila! 
islation, there must be created in 
Government an organization to 
Congress advised at all times wit! 
spect to the use of Federal funds, the 

of personnel, and the overlapping 
duplication of functions and activiti 

well as nonessential expenditures 
waste in our Government. The Ap 
priations Committees of both Hou: 
Congress to a great extent rely upon 
Bureau of the Budget to keep Federa! 
penditures ata minimum. Although | 
Bureau is authorized to set up reserv: 
the departments and agencies to 
vent extravagance and wasteful exprn- 
ditures, it has failed miserably in its 0):\- 
gation and duties in this respect. Soime- 
times I feel the Bureau of the Budget, '"- 
stead of economizing, seeks ways #!)4 
means of justifying the creation 0! ° 
score of overlapping and duplicat: 
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ncies, bureaus, and activities within 

Government. Some of these activi- 
might have merit if the people of the 
country can afford them, but certainly 
not in the light of the ever-increasing 
debt and the need of the money and man- 
power for the prosecution of the war. 

Theoretically, the General Accounting 
Office is supposed to keep Congress ad- 

d regarding expediture of funds. Its 
isdiction under the law is limited. Its 
investigations and audits are months be- 
hind schedule so there is some justifica- 
tion for the fact that the General Ac- 
counting Office dces not uncover all waste 
and nonessential spending in time for 

rress to adopt preventive measures. 

even so the General Accounting 
{fice does not have authority to recom- 
nend remedial measures. 

Very frequently when officials of the 
Federal agencies testify before congres- 
sional committees and complaints are 
made regarding exceSsive expenditures 
for wasteful and useless functions and 
activities, these officials respond by say- 
ine, “You appropriated the money.” I 


‘ 
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planation because when Congress appro- 
priated money in blank check form, as it 
done too often, it relies upon the 

rity of the heads of the departments 

hire personnel only when needed; pur- 


chase materials only when required; 
create bureaus and divisions only when 
necessary; and execute contracts upon 


‘onomical and businesslike basis. 

+t charge this occurs in all de- 

ments. Not at all. But too many 

ficials seem to think it is a crime to have 
money left over at the end of the fiscal 
and hire excessive numbers of 

mnel and make useless purchases 
n they find there will be a few mil- 

n dollars on hand. If I thought any 
results would come from it I would bring 
ie floor of the House example after 
mple of this type of waste and non- 
ntial spending. In case there is 
bt in the minds of officials in the 

Federal Government, I think Congress 

id clarify its position and advise 
em when Federal funds are not re- 

quired in the efficient and effective per- 
mance of regular duties under the law, 

money should be returned to the 
asury. We have even had cases when 
nds were transferred within the De- 
riment for uses not intended or au- 
or.zed by Congress. 

There are at least 10 or 15 bureaus and 
neies of government dealing with 
m problems. A half dczen leading 
neies under the Department of Agri- 
ure should be consolidated. The 
r Food Administration and all mat- 

dealing with food should be under 
one head in the Department of Agricul- 
re, where it belongs. We have a dozen 

Ciiierent agencies lending money to the 
farmers. Last year I pointed out the 

cuplication of the activities of the Inter- 

e Commerce Commission and the 
O.D. T. It still persists. The activities 
the 3 Federal agencies concerned 
regulating air carriers should be 
combined in a single agency. This dupli- 
cation was in existence a year ago and 
ll continues, 

\ year ago 
xa, called 


ao nx 


‘ 


Senator BUTLER, of Ne- 
attention to duplicating 
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functions and activities of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and 
State Department in Latin America. 
Nothing has been done to correct it. 
There are at least 15 or 20 agencies aside 
from the Department of Labor that have 
a hand in adding confusion to the proc- 
esses of the Federal Government relat- 
ing to labor problems. The condition 
has existed for several years. The only 
solutioa is to consolidate these activities 
in a responsible Department of Labor 
whose officials are capable of formulating 
a definite policy. Let me add, too, that 
right here in our own Congress we have 
duplications of effort where two, and 
sometimes three and four, committees 
are investigating the same problem, 
where one committee could do the work. 

The Census Bureau employs thou- 
sands of people dealing with statistics of 
all kinds. Their activities are duplicated 
and multiplied by a hundred other agen- 
cies that also deal in various kinds of 
statistics. 

There are only a few examples of mal- 
administration that result in extravagant 
expenditures which could be eliminated 
by a proper organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. If Con- 
gress had the facilities to investigate the 
internal workings of each and every Fed- 
eral department, establishment, and 
agency, thousands of dollars annually 
could be saved in each of hundreds of 
indepencent establishments. The total 
amount saved would run into hundreds 
of millions of doilars. 

We have had committees of Congress 
that attempted to deal with a part of 
this problem. The Byrd committee, the 
Mead committee, the House Civil Service 
Investigating Committee, and Appropri- 
ation Committees of both Houses have 
tried to ferret out waste and extrava- 
gance. A considerable amount of good 
has been accomplished, but they have 
only scratched the surface and very few 
suggestions as to how to correct the evil 
have come from any of them. 

Recently I had the opportunity of tes- 
tifying before the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress. Atthat 
time I stated: “We have no agency in the 
Federal Government that has as its pur- 
pose the bringing about of improvement 
and efficiency in Government service. 
On the other hand, the executive branch 
has excessive appropriations to secure 
up-to-date, modern, and completely ade- 
quate facilities, while the legislative 
branch operates with eighteenth century 
techniques and facilities. It is a situa- 
tion for which the Congress shall have 
to answer very soon unless proper steps 
are taken immediately to equip the Con- 
gress with the tools to do a more com- 
plete and effective job.” 

The bill I have introduced today will 
take the place of the so-called “meat ax.” 
It will eliminate chaotic and wasteful 
conditions in our Government. It will 
bring about efficiency and economy in a 
constructive manner. The bill provides 


for a Congressional Bureau of Efficiency. 
It would be responsible only to Congress. 
It would be headed by a director selected 
by the majority and minority leaders of 
both Houses of Congress and the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives. The 
director is authorized to select three as- 
sistant directors, each of whom would 
be in charge of a division of the Bureau. 
All other employees required in connec- 
tion with the operations of the agency 
would he under the classified civil service. 

The Bureau is authorized and directed 
to investigate and to recommend legis- 
lation concerning: 

First. All nonessential 
penditures. 

Second. Overlapping and duplication 
of Federal activities and functions. 

Third. Excessive hiring of Federal per- 
sonnel. 

Fourth. Procurement and disposal of 
all Federal property. 

Fifth. All Federal personnel and ad- 
ministrative management practices. 

Sixth. All request for appropriations. 

Seventh. Exercise of authority by any 
Government agency in excess of consti- 
tutional or statutory authorization, and 

ighth. Any specific problem referred 
to the Bureau by any committee of Con- 
gress or a resolution of either House. 

The Bureau is authorized to secure evi- 
dence regarding the matters which I 
have just enumerated and is charged 
with the duty of reporting its findings to 
the Congress, and submit recommenda- 
tions upon any phase of the subject mat- 
ter. 

Specific provision is made in the bill, 
that the Bureau is not to replace any 
committee of either the House or the 
Senate, and, as a matter of practical 
operation, the Bureau shall be complete- 
ly subservient to the Congress as a whole 
and to the congressional committee now 
in existence or which may be created in 
the future. I wish to make it clear that 
this Bureau is not to be set up in a man- 
ner similar to any other bureau or agency 
now in existence. Its duties and func- 
tions are completely apart and distin- 
guishable from the duties and functions 
of every agency or department of the 
Federal Government. 

I estimate that the fiscal requirements 
for this Bureau will be about $300.000 or 
$400,000 a year. I firmly believe this 
legislation, if put into effect, will save the 
Federal Government $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

I trust that hearings will be conducted 
on this bill in the near future and that 
Members of Congress will become ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the meas- 
ure and let me have their reactions, 
There has been a lot of talk about waste, 
overlapping, duplication, and nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures. I propose that 
the Congress now take positive affirma- 
tive action and correct these evils. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. Dovctas of 
California for 2 weeks, on account of im- 


portant business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the Hause do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until 
Wednesday, May 2, 1245, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


Federal ex- 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings at 10:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, May 2, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON WoRLD WaR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational 
programs. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


431. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemen- 
tal estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $97,000 for 
the Office of Economic Stabilization in 
the form of amendments to the Budget 
for the agency for said fiscal year (H. Doc. 
No. 163), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BELL: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
House Report No. 497. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 159, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, and House Resolution 99, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H. R. 1690. A biil to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 498). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of .-he Union. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H.R. 3059. A bill author- 
izing the Postmaster General to continue to 
use post-office clerks and city letter carriers 
interchangeably; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1624. A bill to exempt certain 
officers and employees within the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 500). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2951. A bill to exempt certain 
members of the Economic Stabilization 
Board from certain provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 
501). Referred to the House Calenda.-, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. H. R. 688. A bill to amend 
the joint resolution of January 27, 1942, en- 
titled “Joint resolution to enable the United 
States to become an adhering member of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute”; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 502). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: Special 
Committee to Investigate Food Shortages. 
House Report No. 504. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 195 on food shortages. Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 
L. Dance, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
Surance Co. and State Farm Fire Insurance 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 491). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1465. A bill for the.relief of 
the State of California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 492). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1552. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Augusta 
McCall; with amendment (Rept. No. 493.) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1606. A bill for the relief of Ethel 
Farkas, Julius Farkas, and legal guardian of 
Terez Farkas; with amendment (Rept. No. 
494). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1913. A bill for the relief of Aloysius G. 
Miller; with amendment (Rept. No. 495). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2700. A bill for the relief of Alice Walker; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 496). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1058. A bill for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
503). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 3087. A bill to correct an error in 
section 342 (b): (8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H. R. 3088. A bill to permit the granting 
of national service life insurance without 
examination to members of the armed forces 
on foreign duty or sea duty, and to extend 
the conversion privilege on national service 
life insurance to include conversion to en- 
dowment policies; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 3089. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to practice before all Federal courts, 
departments, and agencies of veterans who 
have been admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States or the 
highest court of any State, District, or Terri- 
tory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 3090. A bill creating a Congressional 
Bureau of Efficiency; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R. 3091. A bill to provide disability and 

death compensation or pension in the case 
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of members of the Enlisted Reserve of thea 
Army who have received or are recejyin> 
training under the Army specialized trai; ine 
program; to the Committee on World w,,. 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 3092. A bill to clarify section 2 of the 
act of February 11, 1929, with respect to the 
granting of relief by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia in cases in which 
certain special assessments have been paid 
and later held to be void or erroneous. to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 3093. A bill relating to the effect of 
the community property law of Oklahoma 
upon the Federal income-tax liability o; 
certain persons for taxable years ending 
prior to September 30, 1944; to the Com. 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res.176. Joint resolution that 
United Nations establish procedure for re. 
patriation of the Hebrews of Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HAL!: 

H. Con. Res. 51. Concurrent resolution to 
protect churches and religious groups avai 
the encroachment of the State th 
bureaucratic decrees; to the Committee ou 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


War 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr.*DINGELL: 

H.R.3094. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment 
the claim of the Zephyr Aircraft Corporation 
against the United States; to the Committe 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Car 
H.R.3095. A bill for the relief of F 
Duke, also known as Elias Duke; to the Com- 

mittee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 3096. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Suarez Fernandez, also Known as Vince! 
Suarez; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 3097. A bill for the relief of G A, 
Morvant; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R. 3098. A bill for the relief of Ma}. L. J. 
Herwig, United States Army, retired; | 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 3099. A bill for the relief of ¢ C, 

Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 3100. A bill for the relief of th: 
guardian of Rolland Lee Frank, a min 
the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTT, peti 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s cess 
and referred as follows: 


501. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: P°'!- 
tion from Mrs. Floyd Stiles and 32 : 
citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., requestilyz 
sage of house bill 2082; to the Commit 
the Judiciary. 

502. Also, petition from Mrs. Mer 
Thomas and 70 other citizens of Chey: 
Wyo., requesting passage of House bill - 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

503. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of | - 
ard Krueger and 27 other citizens 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the pass 
any prohibition legislation by the Co! 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

504. Also, petition of Mr. Sands and 23 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protes' 
against the passage of any prohibition | 
lation by the Congress; to the Committ 
the Judiciary. 








5. Als yn of L. Nesselhauf and 30 
er citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
inst the passage of any prohibition legis- 
wn by the Congress; to the Committee on 
» Judiciary. 
}. Also, petition of John Felt and 32 
citizens of St. Lcuis, Mo., protesting 
the passage of any prohibition legis- 
n by the Congress; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 


), petition of Catherine Fania and 


, petiti 


er ci ns of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
t the } 3e Of any prohibition legis- 
by the ss; to the Committee on 





FCRAND: Petition of the 
ral Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
1 and Providence Plantations, memorial- 
the Ccnere with relation to the 
ling by the Federal Government of cer- 
grants for old-age assistance, aid to 
dent children, and aid to the 
Committe n Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of the General Assembly 
ile of Rhode Island and Prov den 


requesting the I 





blind; to 


“= =e i r 
of the United States Go 
vorably upon the request 





i Palestine to unrestricted . } 
colonizz n, the ¢ lis! 

of a free and der ‘ratic Jewish com- 
( ! nd the rdi of representa- 
S Francisco Conference to the 
people he Committce on For 1 
A I n of the State of Rhcde 

( ral Assembly 


I Ll A y, requesting the Sen- 

and Representatives from Rhode Island 

Conger of the United States to make 

necessary arrangements to provide that 

r films of World War No. 2 may 

1 throughout all cities and towns ct 

te lest we forget too easily the horrors 

r and the ruthlessness of our enemies; 
e Committee on Education. 


1. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Th ; 
wart and six other citizens of Read 
being a declaration of avinetehin in 


rm of a pledge for peace; to the Com- 
e on Foreign Affairs 
12. By Mr. HOPE: Petition signed by 
iry citizens of Hutchinson, Kans., rela- 
dvertising of alcoholic liquors; to the 
nittee on the Judiciary. 
3. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
of A. M. Hendricks, Corsicana, Tex., 
r House bills 282 and 2638; to the 
imittee on the Civil Service 
14. By Mr. STEFAN: Resolution of the 
te Legislature, memorializing the 
ress of the United States to provide wage 
ustments on behalf of postal employes 


on the Post Office and P¢ 








HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 2, 1915 


’ House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
‘v. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
‘ee Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
rian Church, Washington, D. C., 
red the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose throne is in the 
vens and whose kingdom ruleth over 
and before whom the angels bow and 
archangels veil their faces, we rejoice 

it, although Thou art high and holy, 
uu hast respect unto the lowly and 

art ever seeking to make the humble 

rit and the contrite heart the sanctu- 
of Thy presence, Thy peace, and Thy 

ver, 

We pray that the barriers of pride, of 

:-Will, end supercilious self-confidence 
a keep us from receiving Thy 


i 


WEDNESDAY, 


blessings may be submerged by a re- 
newed consecration to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with the 
Lord. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and all who have been entrusted with 
the privilege, the opportunity, and the 
responsibility of government 
blessed with a clear vision and a coura- 
gceous heart to meet its challenging de- 
mands. May we have within our souls 
the testimony that we are serving our 
generation according to Thy holy will. 

Hear us for the sake of the Christ our 


Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the preceeding 
terday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF 
Mr. TRAYNCR 
gegen to amen hi 
TEC "ORD and include an 
Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made by 
him | on a radio broadcast over the Blue 
Network on Sunday last. 
Mr. GRANATIAN ack 1 and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a resolution adcpted 
by the Wynnefield # slbbesinooere Commit- 
tee for Memorial Meeting. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial ay 
ing in the Washington Daily News of to- 
dey h ‘Lilienthal and T. V. A.” 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked 
given permission to extend his 
I and include an addr ess By 


s of yes- 


STRAADIFG 
REMARKS 


and was given 
5 remarks in the 
wspaper article. 
given 








9 ded 


the RE ‘ORD j 
Carter Davidson, presicent of Ki 
leve, at Galesburg 

Mr. BUFFETT and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and include some excerpts. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
nission to extend his remarks in the 
Rercerp and inc!ude a resolution adopted 
by the Waterbury Lithuanian-American 
Council. 





Mr. GRIFFITHS asked and was given 
permission to extend his re marks in the 
Recoap and include an ¢ ori: 1 


Mr. BREHM aske 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an article from the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation entitled “How to Avoid Federal 
Control in Education.” 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in one a resolution of the Wisconsin 
I 
f 


a ¢ ee v 


given per- 


.egislature and in the o * an editorial 
raukee Journal. 
LEAVE OF 


BRYSON. Mr. Speake 


from the Milv 


ABSENCE 


r, the gen- 
Carolina I[Mr. 


Mr. 
Seman from South 
Rivers! has been called back to his dis- 
trict on important bul ylic business. Iask 
unanimous consent that he be granted 
leave of absence ie 2 3 dey 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentieman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no cbjcction. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRISS THE HCUSE 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


may be. 
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on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, the gentlewoman fror n Connecti- 
cut [Mrs. Luce] may be permitted to : 2cd- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no 

SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask una 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Sveaker, I w: 
amazed the other day to read in the 
newspapers that at the San Fra 
Conference prayer was and is bein 
omitted because of the fear of offend- 
ing some of the delegates of the various 
nations of the world represented thers 

I am wondering what effect that wiil 
have on the missionaries we have out 
all over the world to seil our religion 
. am wondering, too, how our convert 

to Christianity throughout the world w 
fe 1, Our faith in God must be shallow 

gion must mean little to us 
u 


LNCS ¢ 


ie 


and our rel 
when we have to abandon it a 
like this because strangers are in our 
midst. 

I co not believe there ever w a time 

when so many “ae of all races, colors, 

and creeds were joined in a mighty plea 
for Civine guicance for the Confer ne 
or when so many people 
but one single objective. 

I notice certain large corporations are 
sp nding vast sums of money in news- 
paper advertisements urging people to 
unite their efforts in seeking divine guid- 
ence, that peace may be established and 

yd will again prevail. 

I am wo ndering what the 

uld be throughout the country if \ 
in this House would discharge our Chat 
lain and say we have no further use for 
the opening prayer, or because we would 
omit the prayer because there are 
strangers in che gallery 

I am sure resentment t and disappoint - 
ment would be expressed in every com- 
munity in the land. 

Last Sunday afternoon I attended 
services at the Washington Cathedra! 
where there was a great throng cf peo- 
ple assembled to pray for th 
the Conference Former Ambassado: 
Grew preside d. He sa id that to put fo rth 
their best efforts the delegates need the 
guidance of God; their success depencs 
on their hard work and faith. 

further declared that military alii- 
ances have always faile y 
depended only on their 

Gne of our great spirit 


recently l 


o~ 
< 


reactio 


» success of 


s.crong 


d because th 
might. 

ual leaders hi 
declared: 





Those upon whom f the very he t 
of sclving the wor I ei need to | 
( e futu 
bu ) of n 7 
fu C I a 





always boasted 
Government, 


We Americans have 
the stability of our 


about 
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We must not now overlook the fact that 
the foundation of our Government has 
been built upon the bedrock of faith in 
God, who has been the bulwark and 
fortress of all men who have put their 
faith in Him since the beginning. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN PRAYS FOR SAN 

FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
that the San Francisco Conference 
should have been opened with prayer. 
it has been the custom among good 
men from time immemorial, before en- 
gaging on any great or important un- 
dertaking, to first invoke the blessing of 
the Deity. 

I call attention to the fact that a 
prayer for the guidance of that Confer- 
ence was offered by President Truman. 
In his message to the San Francisco Con- 
ference he said: 

As we are about to undertake our heavy 
duties, we beseech Almighty God to guide 
us in building a permanent monument to 
those who gave their lives that this moment 
might come. 

May He lead cur steps in His own righteous 
path of peace. 


These words were heartening indeed 
to the millions of Christian men and 
women who heard that message. It is 
one of the finest expressions that ever 
came from the lips of a President of 
the United States. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks by including a declaration by 
the presidents and chancelors of 520 
American universities and colleges with 
respect to the subject matter of House 

tesolution 215 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
THE U.S. S. “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” 

fr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 29, 1945, the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
was the scene of a momentous event 
which those of us who were privileged to 
be present will not soon forget. There 
in drydock No. 5 of the largest navy yard 
in the world, from which so many of the 
warships of our new Navy have sailed to 
engage our enemies in both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans, our great- 
est aircraft carrier was christened in 


honor of our late Commander-in-Chief, 
Franklin D. Reosevelt. 

It is fitting that this most recent ac- 
quisition to the new Navy that was so 
close to the heart of President Roose- 
velt and which grew so mighty under his 
and wise guidance should bear 


far-seeing 
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his name as an inspiration to the 3,000 
fighting men who will make up the com- 
plement of that splendid vessel. 

In order that some idea of the thrilling 
scene accompanying the launching may 
be preserved and conveyed to those who 
were not fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent I am offering a resolution to print, as 
a public document, the proceedings on 
that occasion. We shall then have a per- 
manent record of the remarks of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal and of the 
gallant former First Lady, who was mak- 
ing her first public appearance since the 
death of the President. 

It is my hope that the House will act 
favorably on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reguest of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one point not touched on so far 
in the debate on the proposed change in 
treaty ratification is this fact: If a 
minority of the Senate can today block 
the will of the Nation on matters of for- 
eign policy, that same minority could 
block the will of the whole world if and 
when the United States joins the world 
security organization. Under the pro- 
posed charter of the United Nations 
Organization we find that the amending 
article provides that change can only be 
made by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratification in “accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by 
the members of the Organization having 
permanent membership on the Security 
Council and a majority of the other 
members of the Organization.” The 
United States will have permanent mem- 
bership on the Security Council, and that 
would mean that one-third of our Senate 
could block all changes in the world 
organization forever. 

We should remember Jefferson’s warn- 
ings that rigid institutions of govern- 
ment are like a man’s being forced to 
wear the clothes which had fitted him as 
a boy. As Jefferson put it, “Iam not an 
applicant for frequent changes in laws 
and institutions. But laws and institu- 
tions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind.” 

It would be unthinkable if ‘a little 
band of willful men” could block the pos- 
sibility for growth of the new United 
Nations Organization. More than ever 
it is important today that a majority of 
Congress should be able to ratify treaties. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Santa 
Barbara News-Pyess, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances: First, to extend 
my own remarks; and second, to include 
an address by Herbert C. Pell, the cost o/ 
which would be $34.80. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE EO! 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitied 
to address the House for 30 minutes [ol- 
lowing the disposition of legislative busi- 
ness and other special orders on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COLONIALISM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to address the Hous 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman trom 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we ai 
confronted with the problem of maki 
peace. If we are going to make a last- 
ing peace we should take care to remove 
every possible cause of international 
friction. The United States should not 
undertake to remake the world, 
surely the United States should cooper- 
ate with our neighbors to remove 
possible points of irritation in the W 
ern Hemisphere. Nearly a century 
a quarter ago President Monroe pro- 
mulgated the Monroe Docirine, w! 
stopped the use of the Western H:mi- 
sphere as a field for further col 
expansion by the European powers. 
he did not bring an end to Europ 
colonialism already existing in 
hemisphere. The time has now « 
when we should enter into fri 
negotiations with those countries tia 
still cling to colonial possessions in 
hemisphere with a view to bringin: 
end to the colonial system in the ! 
World. On next Friday I hope to di 
this problem at some length. I il 
my colleagues to be present. At 
time I am introducing a resolution w! 
will be available tomorrow calling u 
the State Department to take ste) 
clear our western world of this ai 
and undemocratic system. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask un 
mous consent to address the House 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectioi 
the request of the gentleman | 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it seem 
me the statements which were made | 
this morning by my _ colleague 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Gross! were correct. Secretary § 
tinius asked the Conference to stand 
a@ moment in silent meditation. I ¥ 
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ay that I admire the President of the 
d States also in the remarks he 
at the onening of the Conference. 
ms to me it is not too late for the 
to take recognition of the 
we should have the great re- 
cenominations—the Catholics, 


the Protestants and the Jews—to 
1 up their servic We must ask 
ne guidance if that Conference is 
rto be a success. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Specker, will the 
man yield? 
r. RICH. I yield. 
RANKIN. I agree with the 
leman from Fennsylvania, they 
iid ask divine guidance, but I was 


nz attention to the fact that Presi- 
Truman did invoke the blessings 
Cod in his address to the Conference. 
SPLAKER. The time of the 
man from Pennsylvania has ex- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. JOHNSON asked and 
eiven permission to extend his re- 
cs in the Recorp in three instances: 
ne to include an address by Secre- 
of State Stettinius; in another to 

lude an address by Under Secretary of 
e Joseph G. Grew; and in the other 
vief editorial. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
ion to extend his remarks in the 
rD in two instances: in one to insert 
editorial recommending location of 
new world capital in the Black Hills 

South Dakota, and in the other to in- 
le an editorial from the Omaha 
rid-Herald. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 

mission to extend his remarks in the 

orp and include a statement with 

erence to some suggestions to the San 

incisco Conference. 

MISQUOTATION OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 

HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

inimous consent to address the House 
1 minute and to revise and extend 
remarks. 

rl... SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

request of the gentleman from Michi- 

"9 

here was no objection. 

HOFFMAN. Mr. 


Speaker, for 


me time those who have been assailing 


’ patriotism of Members of Congress 
ve followed the deceptive and mis- 
iding procedure of quoting some state- 


ent that was made on the floor or else- 


? 


lere and then, without referring to 
ne or occasion, comparing it with a 
tement made by Hitler, Mussolini, 
some other enemy or fancied enemy 


f our country, and suggesting or draw- 


rie 


the inference that because there was 
imilarity of thought or words, both 
re enemies of our country. Now that 
. Wicked and vicious thing. 
To bring home to Members of Congress 
d to the public and to show just how 
cked, how unfair and how vicious that 
‘thod which has been used so exten- 
ely is, Iam quoting from today’s issue 


f the Washington News, page 23, a state- 


nt attributed to a Member of this 


Louse, though no one at this time would 
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attribute to him any admiration for the 
Mussclini of recent years. I quote: 


Representative So. Bloom, Democrat, New 
York, chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee: “It will be a great thing 
not only for Italy, but for all of us if he 
(Mussolini) succeeds. * * * His inspira- 
tion: © © © has ven Italy * * * @&@ 


second, modern renaissance.” 


Here is another quotation from the 
Same paper: 

Listen to Winston Churchill addressing 
Mussolini in 1927: “If I had been an Italiz 
I am sure I would have been with you from 
the beginning to the end of your victorious 


struggle f 


against the bestial appetites of 


Leninism.” 

An evil-mindced propagandist, if he 
followed the methods of Winchell, of 
Seides, of a lesion of others who might 
be named, might use such statements, 
hoping that those reading or hearing 
them, no explanation to the contrary be- 
given, would believe that the two 
nen to whom reference was made today 
held to the opinion expressed under dif- 
ferent circumstances, on a different oc- 
casion. 

We know that neither our colleague 
nor Mr. Churchill has been of the opinion 
expressed above for many, many months, 
perhaps years. 

Let me repeat I quote these two state- 
ments for the sole purpose of showing 
how wicked, how vicious, yet how easy 
it is to assail the character of anyone 
by quotations out of their setting. 

It is my hope that, hereafter, when 
that method of challenging the integrity 
of any American is used the hearers or 
the readers will ascertain the time and 
the occasion under which the quoted 
statements were made before being led 
to form an opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


ine 
Aiads 


Speaker, I 


[Roll No. 65} 
Andresen, Fuller Kilburn 
August H. Fulton Kilday 
Andrews, N. Y. Gary Knutson 
Bennett, Mo. Gavin Latham 


Bloom 

3radley, Mich. 
Buckley 
Butler 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Clason 


Gifford 
Graham 
Hall, Edwin 
Arthur 
Hall, Leon- 
ard W. 
Halleck 


Lesinski 
Luce 
Lynch 
McGehee 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 


Clements Hancock Mont 
slevenger Hare Martin, Iowa 
Cochran Harness, Ind, Mascon 
Curley Hart May 
Daughton, Va. Healy Mott 
Dawson Hill O’Hara 
De Lacy Holifield Pfeifer 
Dirksen Izac Philbin 
Domengeaux Jackson Phillips 
Doughton, N. C. Jarman Plumley 
Douglas, Calif, Jensen Powell 


Durham Johnson, Okla, Powers 


Eaton Kee Price, Ill. 
Elston Kelley, Pa, Quinn, N. Y, 
Fenton Kelly, Mil. Richards 





4QrXr4T 
auti 
Rivers Spark! White 
Robinson, Utah S-ewart Vv 
\ Ss er WwW 
Sav Thom N.J Ww aid 
scl rhomason \ ( 
Shafer Vorys, Chio ¥ i 
Sherican Walter We Vv 
Short Wasitelewsk! Zit t 
Sikes Weichel 
The SPEAKER. On this roll call 233 
Members answered to their names. A 


quorum is present. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFICA- 


TION 


Mr 


Mr. SEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the Eouse resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for tne further 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 69) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United Svates 
relative to the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60, with Mr. Bates of Kentucky in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

First, I wish to say it is very hearten- 
ing to observe the high plane on which 
this debate has been conducted. It 
speaks well of the House of Representa- 
tives in the consideration of a very im- 
portant matter like that before us today. 

When we consider an amendment to 
the Constitution I think it is necessary 
and highly important that we first take 
into consideration the amending clause 
of the Constitution. What we are doing 
today—and if we act upon the resolution 
favorably, we must do so by a two-thirds 
vote—the question is, insofar as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, 
Are we going to authorize the legisla- 
tures of the various States to consider 
this amendment? After submission by 
the House and Senate it must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the legislatures 
to become effective. 

So the action we have under consid- 
eration here today is really submitting a 
referendum to the legislatures of the 
various States. 

Furthermore, in considering an 
amendment to the Constitution it is well 
to differentiate between amendments to 
provisions which were the result of a 
well-thought-out philosophy or theory 
of government as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and those provisions in the 
Constitution which were put there as 
the result of a compromise or as the 
result of some domestic issue which was 
before the Constitution makers at that 
time. If it is consideration of an amend- 


rm 


Chairman, I 


ment which was put into the Constitu- 
tion as the result of some burning local 
issue at that time, or as the result of 
some compromise for the enactment of 
the Constitution, then it is well for us to 
consider whether that issue is 
us in this present day and as 


still with 
to whether 
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the facts and circumstances which were 
present at that time will persist. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
two-thirds rule, there was no great phi- 
losophy that called for the enactment of 
the two-thirds rule. You will search in 
vain the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention and statements made by 
members when they went back to the 
legislatures of their various States for 
any great underlying philosophy or 
theory of government which dictated the 
writing of the two-thirds rule into the 
Constitution. The two-thirds rule was 
put in the Constitution as the result of a 
heated political issue which 
was before the makers of the Constitu- 
tion at that time. It had its beginning 
at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It found expression in the 
Articles of Confederation, and it was 
before the writers of the Constitution 
and resulted in the inclusion of the clause 
in our basic law. 

So I say to you it is important to take 
into account whether the facts which 
brought about the compromise which 
was reached at the time for the creation 
of the Constitution are still with the 
people of the United States today. The 
heated strugzle which faced the found- 
ing fathers, when the 11 of them who 
wrote this particular provision gathered, 
was between the Southern States and the 
Northern States over what each thought 
was their special interest. The Southern 
States in connection with this provision 
had in mind protecting navigation on the 
Mississippi, and the future of the port of 
New Orleans. That was the one thing 
they had in mind in thinking of this two- 
thirds provision. The four Northern 
States had in mind the protection of 
their fishery rights. Neither group had 
any great fundamental philosophy that 
treaties, in the sense that we think of 
them today, should be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. This dispute 
between the four Southern States and 
the four Northern States became so 
heated that it almost prevented the for- 
mation of the Union and the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact James Monroe, of 
Virginia, feared that the Constitution 
might not be able to be completed be- 
cause of this jealousy growing out of 
these special interests I have spoken of, 
and he almost advocated the formation 
of three confederacies, a southern con- 
federacy, a middle confederacy and a 
northern confederacy. So this clause is 
a striking example, Mr. Chairman, of 
that type of provision. It was not writ- 
ten in the Constitution as a result of 
some great fundamental principle or 
theory of government, but as a result of 
something that had to be done in order 
to form the Union. 

The Union, Mr. Chairman, has already 
been formed, we are not now considering 
a provision for the creation of the Union, 
because the Union has long since been 
cemented and firmly established. We 
must now therefore look at this proposi- 
tion not in the light of whether it was a 
good compromise to form the Federal 
Constitution, but whether in our ad- 
vanced era, in this twentieth century, we 
ean deal with the great problems before 
us, 
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We must deal in international affairs, 
and in this twentieth century we know 
that the House of Representatives and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have certain responsibilities in con- 
nection with foreign treaties. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the makers of the Con- 
stitution, the founding fathers, had no 
firm philosophy of treaties—that treaties 
should be ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate; and I believe I can show that 
by what took place at the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Eleven Members met on September 7, 
1787, for the consideration of this clause. 
When they first met, according to Max 
Farrand in his report, Mr. Wilson said— 
and this is verbatim: 

Mr. Wilson thought it objectionable to re- 
quire the concurrence of two-thirds, which 
put it in the power of the minority to con- 
trol the will of the majority. Mr. King con- 
curred with the remark that as the Executive 
as joined in the business and was a check 
which did not exist in Congress where the 
concurrence of two-thirds was required. 


Then Mr. James Madison, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1787, offered a motion to insert, 
after the word “treaty,” the words “ex- 
cept treaties of peace,” allowing these 
could be made with less difficulty than 
the other treaties. In other words, he 
offered a motion to exempt treaties of 
peace from the two-thirds provision 
which was in the draft of the Constitu- 
tion at that time. The Members should 
be interested in knowing, as they un- 
doubtedly do know, that his motion was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. So 
those present had no conviction, had 
no philosophy, that treaties in the sense 
that we think of them now in dealing 
with foreign relations should be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate be- 
cause they offered no objection when Mr. 
Wilson made his motion. 

The matter went over and on the next 
day, on September 8, it was reconsidered. 
Mr. King moved to strike out the ex- 
ception of treaties of peace. Mr. Wilson 
wished the requirement of two-thirds to 
be struck out altogether. If a majority 
cannot be trusted, it was proof, as ob- 
served by Mr. Ghorum, that they were 
not fit for one society. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris was against 
striking out the exception of treaties of 
peace if two-thirds of the Senate should 
be required for peace; and he went on 
to give his reasons. 

Various other methods were proposed. 
At one time it was proposed that treaties 
be ratified by a majority of all of the 
membership of the Senate, and that was 
only defeated by a vote of 5 to 4. A 
change of only one vote would have made 
that difference. 

So, I say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
was no deep philosophy on the part of 
the men who wrote the Constitution to 
require that treaties of peace, as we now 
visualize them, should be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, when those present at 
the Constitutional Convention went back 
to their respective legislatures to explain 
what had taken place, they based the 
whole thing on the fact that some com- 
promise was necessary in order to satisfy 
the Southern Siates about navigation 
on the Mississippi River and that some 
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compromise was necessary to Satisfy the 
Northern States about their fisher, 
rights. Nowhere did they say that there 
was any great theory of govern: { 
which dictated a two-thirds ratiiication 
by the Senate. 

I think it is important to also con 
sider, Mr. Chairman, the reasons \ 
the House of Representatives was ex- 
cluded from participation in t) 
making at the time the founding fath- 
ers met. Let us see whether those iva. 
sons still persist today, because if t! 
reasons are not present then we can 
well say that the situation has chanced 
and that we should participate in 
ratification of treaties. 

The first reason for excluding 
House was that it was contemplated 
the President would actually advis 
the Senate. At that time the S» 
consisted of only 26 Members. It 
contemplated there would be 27 pco; 
there, including the President, ho 
would sit around a table in secret ™ 
sion and the President would advise with 
them in connection with the makine of 
treaties. President Washington 
that during the First Congress. He went 
up to the Senate to advise with it in 
connection with a treaty with the Creck 
Indians. Hea was kept waiting ou! 
Friday as well as the following day, and 
he came back on Monday. He was: 

a very cool reception. He said at that 
time that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion in reference to the advice provi 
and what was intended had not wo: 

as was intended and he vowed he 
never come back. He never did. 

Since that time treaties have not been 
handled in that way. We find now!) 
except three scant cases in all Ameri- 
can history where the Senate has ever 
attempted to originate a treaty or to : 
gest a treaty and the advice provision 
has never worked. Treaties in the ‘ 
ate have been handled as other lesis!a- 
tion except they require a two-t! 
vote for ratification. 

The next point was that it was con- 
templated at that time that tr 
would be made in secret, that they would 
be kept secret in many instances 
cause they were dealing with kings : 
dictators and it was the custom in th 
days to keep treaties from public aticn- 
tion. It was thought that with a small 
body of Senators they could have sec: 
much better in that small body than in 
the House of Representatives; but \ l 
know that the secrecy idea is no lo! 
valid. Treaties are not acted on in 
secret by the Senate. They are referred 
to a committee, where testimony is t: 1 
pro and con, then they are brought | 
to the Senate and debated like any o'! 
matter. 

Under the Constitution as origi! 
written it was contemplated thal 
Senators, being selected by the les'>- 
latures of the various States, would ! 

a@ superior knowledge of foreign afl 
that they would be a sort of privy council 
to advise the President; but since (ie 
passage of the seventeenth amendm«! 
that argument, and that reason, !05 
ceased to exist, because now, of cour°, 
the Senators are elected by the p' 
like the Members of the House of Rep!«- 
sentatives. 











\lexander Hamilton in the Federalist 
ressed the prevailing idea, ‘‘The fluc- 
ng and multitudinous composition 
the House” unfitted it for a share in 
y making, but even Hamilton failed 
oresee that the negotiation of treaties 
iid be taken over by the Executive, 
ing to the Senate only the duty of 
ing judgment on treaties already 
d. 
Ir. Chairman, immediately after the 
tion of the Constitution many mem- 
of the Constitutional Convention 
iselves expressed disatisfaction with 
wo-thirds rule. Alexander Hamilton 
nded it in the first instance, but in 
very next Congress difficulties arose 
1 the two-thirds rule and that diffi- 
y arose with the two-thirds rule be- 
e the House did not participate. 
» even though Hamilton had sup- 
d the provision in the first place, 
» what he said about it later as 
rs in the Federalist: 
(the two-thirds rule) real operation is 
irrass the administration, to destroy 
energy of government, and to substitute 
ire, caprice, or ‘rtifices of an in- 
f nt, turbulent, or corrupt junto, to 
erular deliberations and decisions of a 
ble majority * * *. The public 
ss must in some way or other, go for- 
If a pertinacious minority can con- 
he opinion of a majority * * * the 
of the smaller number will overrule 
the greater. 


1es Madison, as well as several 
members at the Constitutional 
nition, exnoressed the idea after- 
that the two-thirds rule had not 

d out as they expected. 
think it is important, Mr. Chairman, 
msider a situation which arose im- 
tely afterwards, in 1796. A treaty 
been negotiated with the Boy of 
concerning the return or the lib- 
on of certain slaves. Ther came to 
point where they had to have some 
’ to carry out that treaty, so they 
in a dilemma as to what to do 
it getting the money, because the 
e could not participate. President 
hington’s attitude was, “Well, we 
‘r confer with the Members of the 
and see if they want to agree to 
long with it.” Jefierson was op- 
i to handling the transaction with- 
the sanction of both Houses. So 
t the Senate did in that case was 
iss a conditional treaty conditioned 
n the approval of the appropriation 
the House of Representatives. So 
shows that at the very beginning 
ur Government they found the two- 
is rule would not work; that they 

ld not negotiate and they could not 
ute treaties unless they had some 
of bringing the House of Representa- 
s into the picture, and the fact that 
House of Representatives has not 
red in treaty making, in the ratifica- 
1 of treaties, has been a handicap on 
Senate; it has been an impediment 
every President and to every Secre- 

of State that we have had since 
time. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 
ir. KEFAUVER. I yield to the 
1an from New Hampshire, 

XC! 255 


Chairman, will 


gen- 
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Mr. MERROW. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that he is making a very excel- 
lent contribution to the discussion of this 
most important question. In connec- 
tion with the point that he has just 
made, is it not true that the provisions 
of a treaty may be abrogated by majority 
action of both Houses? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. That is true: and 
I am going to come to that point in just 
a few minutes 

Mr. MERR OW. Further, is it not true 
that since the House, as the gentleman 
has pointed out, must act to pass imple- 
menting and subsidiary legislation to ef- 
fect the provisions of a treaty, that it 
should be involved in the first instance in 
the ratification of treaties? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is quite true. 

The CHAIRM a The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. K=EFAUVE R. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when our international 
relations were few and simple, when the 
oceans really protected us, the emascu- 
lation and rejection of our treaties by a 
minority of the upper House of Congress 
could be tolerated. Today modern 
science and invention has made the 
frontiers of all nations almost contigu- 
ous; events in any part of the world 
directly or indirectly affect the economy 
and welfare of the United States. In 
these days, the very life and death of the 
Nation depends on smooth-working 
machinery for regulating our interna- 
tional relations. 

The record of the Sena 
treaties of peace is long, and it is dis- 
turbingly bad. From the moment the 
United States became a world power as 
a result of the Spanish-American War, 
the Senate has frustrated every signifi- 
cant move to make it possible for the 
country to participate in settling inter- 
national disputes. It rejected the Olney- 
Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty of 1897. 
It emasculated the H iy Arbitration 
Treaties of if04. It retained a strangle- 
hold on the innocuous Root Arbitration 
Treaties of 1903-10. It impeded the 
effort of President Taft in connection 
with the Taft Arbitration Treaties of 
1911. Then, of course, the history of 
what happened to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the League of Nations, and the 
World Court following World War No. 1, 
is well known to all. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
two-thirds provisions prevented the an- 
nexation of Hawaii and Texas by treaty. 
A circumvention of the Constitution 
called executive agreement had to be 
resorted to for their annexation. 

In the modern world, negotiations 
must be conducted with foreign coun- 
tries. The two-thirds provision ties the 
hands of our negotiators. This, the most 
powerful and influential Nation in the 
world, cannot exert its great strength 
for the cause of better international re- 
lations and world peace because of this 
“anachronism” of our Constitution. 

The damage done by the two-thirds 
rule cannot be measured solely by the 
treaties which secured a majority vote 
of the Senate but failed because of the 
lack of two-thirds. The fear that 
treaties are very likely to be rejected pre- 


te in handling 
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vents desirable treaties from being con- 
ceived. 

I should like to read a clause from the 
monumental work of Mr. Haynes on the 
Senate of the United Staies in that con- 
nection, quoting page 660: 

But statements of the relative fewness of 
the treaties which have been defeated on 
the floor of the Senate by the opcration of 
the two-thirds rule are far from telling the 
whole story. No student of thi s phase of 
our treaty making can fail to realize that the 
rule’s most calamitous effects are psycholog- 
ical. In the Senate it hea 
group having a direct interest 
pending treaty to attempt by 
bargaining Xe persuade enoug 
join them to a up a “recal 





rtens any tiny 
adverse to a 

delavs and 
h colleagues to 


trant one- 


third plus one.” Such an ad hoc bloc in our 
Senate can and does exercise a “pathological 
obstruction” in the handling of our foreign 
relations such as is exercised by so small a 
minority in no other legislative body in the 
world. — j 

The fear of a minority frequently 
causes an Executive to restrict or qu Vv 
a treaty against the public interest for 
the purpose of appeasing | some minority 
or special interest in the nate. Then, 


too, the two-thirds rule h: 1s resulted in 
placing reservations on dozens of treaties 
which made them unacceptable either to 
the Executive or to the Nation with which 
th »y were nevcotiat dd. 

Mr. SFR™INGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
leman yield? 
Mr. KErAUVER 


Pi ; _— 
2 SEY AUVER. I yicla to tne gen- 
_ fro ~ lis 
tleman from Indian: 
Rie “DR al ean ®) nr 2 Ty P - 
ivr. OF RANGE. May I ask my dis- 


on the committee if 


tingui ished « colleague 
i ‘om 1789 to 1928 only 





757 treaties were submiited to the Sen- 
ete, and of these 47 were never acted 
on, 15 were rejected, and 162 were 
amended, which means that 553 tr S 
were entirely approved by t Senate as 
they were submitted by the President. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I 
gentleman that eo is not in i 
w ith the list I hs from the Depa: 
ment of State oa as quot l ; 
Haynes’ book. He says that as of 1£35 
the dD: partment of State i sui i a com- 
plete list of treaties classified as follows: 
Accepted by tag Senate, 682; amended 
by the Senate, 173; rejected by the Sen- 

te, 15; no final action, 71: and unc 
pleted treaties, 228. It depends 
how they are classified or how the author 
calculates what happens to them. I 
think the gentleman had some authority 
for his statement, but it does not chime 
exactly with the records of the D part- 
ment of State 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not true that 
quite a number of those treaties were 
never submitted to the Senaie, a 
eral of them were withdrawn by the 
President? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
submitted or 
President. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tenness 

Mr. PRIEST. My colleague from Ten- 
nessee has given figures furnished by the 


Mm 
lii= 


upon 


T thir 


were withdrawn by the 


Department of State and my colleague 
from Indiana has given anot * set of 
figures. I have a set of figures that were 





iQi4 


placed in the hearings on pages 8, 9, and 
10, showing no action on 114 treaties 
that were submitted. 

It seems to me we are having some 
difficulty, as my colleague explained, 
agreeing on just what set of figures we 
will use. But I want that in the RECORD 
because this set of figures was furnished 
by the Congressional Library. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman 
from Tennessee will yield further, may I 
say the figures which I have just submit- 
ted were furnished to me by the Legis- 
lative Reference CDureau of the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Mr REPS AUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
Nie MERROW. Mr. 


dial. dvitua rc Dv Vv 


Chairman, in 
connection with the point that has just 
been made, may I read two sentences 
from Dr. Frank H. Russell, of the Univer- 
sity of California, w oT has written ccn- 
cerning this matter as follows: 

ry cannot b2 told in terms 
In recent decades, certainly 


ine whole 
ot matnematics 





the most important treaties from the point of 
view of building an economically and po- 
litically inteerated peaceful world, the only 
kind of world in which our safety and pros- 


perity can be promoted, are the ones that 
have suffered emasculation or mutilation if 
not actual resection at the hands of a mi- 


nority of isolationists in the United States 
penace. 
ar wT TUT WT sanl hao ~ 
Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
TWO-THIRDS RULE IS UNDEMOCRATIC 


Me jority rule is the basis of our system 
of government. If a majority of the 
pp ma of the Senate and of the House 
tives cannot protect the in- 
people of this Nation, then 
nment and our future is in a 
plight. 

Soine legislative check on executive 
action in the field of foreign affairs is 
highly desirable. A requirement for leg- 
islative sanction is fully in accord with 
the Ameyican system cf representative 
Gemocracy with its use of checks and 
balances to restrain unlimited power in 
any one branch of the Government. The 
two-thircs ratification system, however, 
puts the power to check not in the hands 
of the legislative representatives of the 
country as a whole, but in the hands of a 

small group in the Senate. A definite 
minority has a negative on the majority. 
One-third plus one of the membership of 
the smaller Eouse cf Congress has final 
Gecision cver what has become one of the 
paramount problems of Sereenne. It 
is possibl e that 17 Senators, representing 
a population of only 5,609,000 pe ople, 
could thwart the wiil of the majority of 
the people and of the States. 

At this point I want to make an obser- 
vation in response to a matter brought 
up by the gentleman from Georgia itMr. 


f Repr sente 
& 


oedence t of be 
our Gover 


disastrous 


Cox], on yesterday. He said: 

If you do this, why should we not also 
change the provision which gives the Presi- 
dent the right to veto any act we pass here? 

The answer to that is that in the case 


of lcws passed where you have to pass 
them over the President’s veto, we are 
dealing with matters where the President 
and the Concress differ on something. 
In treaties you are only dealing with sit- 
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uations where the President is in accord 
with it and would not veto it in the first 
place. For instance, if a treaty origi- 
nated here as a law does and if it passed 
by a majority, if the President was for 
it, it would go through just like any law. 
Therefore, a treaty would never be sub- 
mitted to the Congress if the President 
would have vetoed it because he would 
ae been against it to begin with. You 
ould have an analogous situation, how- 
ae if this were the case: If we knew 
1e President would veto every bill that 
e passed or if the Constitution provided 
President should veto every bill 
rhich we passed then we would have to 
pass them by a two-thirds vote. Then 
you would have an analogous situation. 
What you do, on the other hand, is the 
President and the Co: start out with 


t] 
wi 


i 
€ 
hat the 


4 
t 
Me 
W 


—? 


a veto against them. You do not start 
the passage of a law with a veto against 
it. So the situations are not analogous 


in any respect Wlaatsoever. 
Mr. MUN DT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is there not some anal- 
ogy, however, growing out of the fact that 
if a sreaty has been entered into and 
Congress decides to pass a resolution to 
abrogate the treaty, the President then 
vetoing that resolution, it has to be 
passed by a two-thirds majority? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman brought that question up because 
it was brought up yesterday. We have 
to ratify a treaty by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, yet how do we abrogate 
atreaty? We abrogate it by the passage 
of a joint resolution. We have to make 
a treaty in one way and the Congress 
itself by a majority vote can abrogate it. 


Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
vield? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I yield. 


Mr.MUNDT. Aconcurrent resolution 
does not result in the abrogation of a 
treaty. It conveys to the President the 
desire of the House and the Senate that 
the treaty should be abrogated. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
correct. I read from Mr. Haynes’ book: 

The denunciation of treaties has usually 
been by joint resolution originating some- 
times in the Iouse and sometimes in the 


Senate. 


Mr. MUNDT. 
“abrogation.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It denounces a 
treaty, end there are instances where 
tree ities have been denounced and made 
inoperative by joint resolutions of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. The record is very con- 
fusing on that. I have searched through 
many cases myself and apparently there 
is no established constitutional pro- 
cedure for extricating ourselves from a 
undesirable treaty. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we abrogate a treaty in an 
entirely different way from what we 
make it. So if the House of Representa- 
tives can participate in abrogating a 
treaty why should not the House of 
Representatives have a pam in making 
a treaty? 


But it does not say 





MAY ? 
Mr. MUNDT. It is not clear that the 
House can abrogate a treaty. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have made the 
point clear, I think, that treaties 
abrogated by joint resolutions. 

Mr. HINSEAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentleman 
ought to acknowledge that a joint reso- 
lution, in order to become effective, must 
be signed by the President. If he re- 
fuses to sign, then it must be passed ove 
his veto by a two-thirds majority the 
same’ as any other law. I am sure any- 
one will acknowledge that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
as the gen- 
tl: man 1 from Scuth ‘Dakot: a said, is some- 
what hazy, but it shows that joint resol 


aie 


l- 


tions passed only by the House and 
Senate which require uhe approval of 
the President, as the gentleman suc- 


abrogated treati 
voy we repeal an or- 


fests, can and have 
This is the same 
dinary law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Wehad that subject 
up in trying to design a way in which 
to repeal certain provisions of law tl 
the House had enacted for war purpo 
In the course of the debate it was wi 
brought out by Members on both sides 
that any s such’ resolution would have to 
be signed by the Fresident to be effec- 
tive; that is, a joint resolution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Here is reference to 
a particular instance. The House y 
about to pass a resolution denouncin 
treaty. This was in November 1919 
President Wilson apparently recognizin 
the right of the House and Senate by 
resolution to denounce a treaty, withdr¢ 
the treaty or repudiated it himeelf. 

fr. Chairman, the Government must 
function in the international field. TT! 
necessity has forced the Chief Executi 
of this country since the eee rg of cur 
Government to find some way of lettil 
the Government function in the inter- 
national field. The people of the United 
States demand that we deal with fore 
affairs; our own economy demands ti 
we deal in foreign affairs, and pursua! 
to the demands of the people all Pres'- 
dents have found some way of doing it 
but unfortunately they have found wa 
of doing it which many times were not 
in conformity with the ratification pro- 
vision in the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of | 
gentleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

For instance, the treaty to annex | 
great State of Texas was submitted < 
treaty. It was voted down by the Sena 
Three days afterward Senator Buchan 
submitted it to the House and to | 
Senate as a joint resolution. He did th 
because the people were demanding 
tion. It is true the Constitution s 
States can be brought in by act of Co 
gress. Hawaii was annexed by joint res- 
olution after the failure of a treaty. 

I could go on and show where ev‘ 
President who has had dealings with fo 
eign nations has, of necessity, found 


some way of settine around the Consti- 
tution, and they have done it by the a 
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of executive agreements and con- 
ent resolutions. 
ir, Chairman, it is a bad situation 
re you have the people supporting 
Chief Executive in doing an act 
h is really not in conformity with 
( Constitution. And this makes for a 
unhealthy condition. Wherever you 
» something that must be done, and 
going to be done with the support 
he people, you ought to make the 
( titution conform to what has been 
and what must be done. 
r. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
ntleman yield for a correction? 
ir. KEFAUVER. The gentleman has 
} his time. If I have made a mistake, 
I il correct it when I revise my re- 
rthermore, Mr. Chairman, let me 
out that it has been said here that 
ties were something superior to and 
the laws of the land. Those who 
said that did not read the whole 
about treaties. Article VI of the 
( titution reads—and I quote it: 
Constitution, and the laws of the 
States which shall be made in pur- 
thereof; and all treaties made, or 
shall be made, under the authority of 
United States, shall be the supreme law 
>» land. 


What shall be the supreme law of the 
“The Constitution and the laws 
United States which shall be made 
rsuance thereof; and all treaties 
’ By a long line of cases which 
never been disputed, laws passed 
Congress are on the same par with 
es. But this House of Representa- 
and Congress, by a majority vote, 
iprogate and set aside, can refute 
treaty; the treaty can be in exist- 
as an international obligation, yet 
| not be the law of the land because 
of the land has been changed. 
iat brings about a bad situation. It 
; about bad feeling on the part of 
people who must do business with us. 
hould not the House of Repre- 
ives, which must implement trea- 
hich must pass appropriations to 
them out, which has a direct in- 
in the treaty, why should not the 
of Representatives be a party in 
‘inning in making a treaty? 
nie proceed to something else. It 
en said here, Mr. Chairman, that 
Senate makes a treaty, the House 
presentatives must go along and 
y with it. That has never been the 
ide of any House of Representatives. 
ne Third or Fourth Congress, as a 
er of fact, the House of Representa- 
had before it the question of 
ther it had to make an appropriation 
mplement a treaty which the Senate 
{ made, and a resolution of the Ap- 
riations Committee that was ap- 
d by the House had this to say: 
1 it is the constitutional right and the 
f the House of Representatives in all 
Ss to deliberate on the expediency or 
diency of carrying such treaty into ef- 
id to determine and act thereupon as 
eir Judgment may be most conducive 
€ public good, 


Say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
eaty can last long unless it has the 
rt of the people. No treaty can be 
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of any long binding effect unless the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are willing to go along with the 
treaty by a majority vote. Would we not 
then have a more definite national policy 
in foreign affairs? Would not foreign 
nations know better that this is really the 
foreign policy of this Nation if in the 
beginning a treaty were submitted by 
the President to the Senate and to the 
House and acted upon by a majority 
vote? Then we would feel some obliga- 
tion to implement it, we would feel the 
obligation to stand by it. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that those 
who are interested in the cause of en- 
abling this country to take its place 
among the nations of the world, those 
who are interested in the cause of having 
a national foreign policy that would be 
fixed and known to all of us, one that we 
could all support, will give the legisia- 
ture of the States an opportunity to con- 
sider this matter. Otherwise we are 
bound and we are tied by one-third plus 
one of the Senate, and the great people 
from whom all power is derived have no 
opportunity whatsoever to express them- 
Selves. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
yields back 4 minutes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine |Mr. FELLows|]. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable trepidation that I 
speak to the question before the House 
after listening to the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me. It is 
disturbing to find oneself disagreeing 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]. However, there 
are some things upon which we all agree: 
The first is that this is one of the most 
important questions that has come be- 
fore this body in a long time. The sec- 
ond is that it is not so much a question 
of whether the House should have a part 
in the consummation of a treaty as it is a 
question of whether the two-thirds rule 
should be changed to a majority rule. 

We all hope and pray that out of the 
so-called San Francisco Conference will 
come a formula of security that will be 
a just and lasting one. It is my prayer 
not only that such an organization shall 
be evolved, but that it will find support 
in an enlightened public opinion. 

If the House passes this resolution, and 
if the Senate sees fit to surrender a por- 
tion of its power, it is important that 
the people of the States who, through 
their legislatures must consider this 
question, should have before them some 
or all of the reasons why it should be 
ratified, and some or all of the reasons 
why it should not be ratified. It is in- 
deed a doubtful question whether three- 
quarters of the States would have time 
to record their votes before the Senate, 
under the present constitutional pro- 
vision for a two-thirds vote, would be 
called upon to accept or reject the Dum- 
barton proposal. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
constitutional law, and for that reason 
I may have a slight advantage over many 


gentleman 
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of those who were privileged to speak be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. My 
knowledge of this great document has 
been limited to that which would come 
to any person who has studied and prac- 
ticed law for 30 years. The Constitution 
was designed to accomplish many pur- 
poses, one of which was to save us from 
ourselves in times of great emotional 
stress, such as we are experiencing in our 
country and throughout the world at this 
very moment. As our distinguished 
chairman so ably stated, the world is 
much smaller than it used to be; the 
eceans can be crossed in a matter of 
hours; distance has been obliterated by 
modern means cf travel and communica- 
tion; but I am wondering if because of 
this very fact we should not look at this 
thing a little more carefully, because the 
closer we are together in the world the 
more pressure will be brought to bear 
upon everybody in it. I have no objec- 
tion to the House taking a part in treaty 
making, but I have not been convinced by 
the many able men who have spoken for 
this resolution that the added security 
given to us by this two-thirds rule should 
be taken away. You have already been 
told that there is no judicial review of a 
treaty, and, although it has been decided 
that an act of Congress micht abrogate a 
treaty, it is unthinkable that our Con- 
gress would undertake in any such man- 
ner to interfere with the Dumbarton 
Oaks or any treaty that might be framed 
today or in the future. 

The early history of this particular 
provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for a two-thirds voie in the Senate 
has been discussed. I am coming down 
to a little later date. Woodrow Wilson, 
about 50 years ago, wrote a book called 
Congressional Government. I am going 
to quote two paragraphs from this 
treatise. He was not criticizing the two- 
thirds rule when he wrote these words; 
he was, however, criticizing the relation- 
ship that might exist and sometim 
between the executive department 
the Senate when treaties are under dis- 
cussion, he said: 


S does 





The Senate when it closes its doors upon 


going into executive § on ¢ € tnem upon 
the President as much as upon the rest of 
the world 

Then he said: 

His only power of compelling compliance 
on the part of the Senate s in his initiative 
in negotiation, which affor him a chance to 
get the country into such scrapes, so pledged 
in the view of the world to ce L < rses of 
action, that the Senate hesitat t ring 
about the appearance of dis! row L 
would follow its refusal to ratify the rash 
promises or to support the ndiscreet threats 
of the Department of S we vy Wil- 
son: Congressional Governm eS J 233, 
234.) 

Further Mr. Wilson said 

The President may tire the Senate by 
dogged persistence, but he can never deal 
with it upon a ground of real equelity He 
hes no real presence in the Senate His 
power does not extend beyond the mos i- 


eral suggestion. The Senate always has the 


last word. No one would desire see the 
Fresident possessed of authority to overrule 
the decisions of the Senate, to treat with for- 
eign powers, and appoint thousands of pub- 
lic officers, without any other than that 


shadowy responsibility which he owes to tne 
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people that elected him, but it is certainly 
an unfortunate feature of our Government 
hat Congress governs without being put 
nto confidential relations with the agents 
ugh whom it governs. (Woodrow Wil- 
Congressi 1 Government, p. 238.) 


ion of the Versailles 

y acue of Nat an- 

oe great Amcrican, yes a great states- 
Y 


car Un- 


n my opinion, Senator Osc 


During the discu 


ions, 


del d, used these words: 

Itn id that some gentlemen in this 
Chamber have voted against ratification of 
this 1 ution f cne reason and some have 

for another. The makers 
of the Constitution were so careful that a 
treaty should reflect the mature sentiment 
of the peovle of the United States that they 
regui d that i ratiGicat hou'd receive 

iirds of the membership 
< ( 

What has been the history of the power 
of the requirement of a two-thirds vote 
in edvisine and consenting to a treaty 
under the Constitution? 


ssor Daingerfield, a student of the 
tre oe power, statcs that of 820 
tres aties signed by the United States from 

789 . 192 j28, 24 were never submitted to 
the Senate, 9 were withdrawn by the 
President, and of the 787 submitted for 
approval, 47 were never acted upon, 15 
were rejected, and 162 were amended. 
The Senate intervened in the making of 
234 treaties. 

In the list submitted to the committee 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee |Mr. PRIEST!, who made a very 
fine statement of his position, it appears 
that down to and including May 10, 1940, 
19 treaties were rejected. I believe that 
the Senate has considered nearly 1,000 
treaties. It is a matter of pure specula- 
tion whether any different or better re- 
sult would have been achieved had the 
ratifying machinery been that proposed 
by the pending resolution. 

To use the words of my chairman, the 
submission of a resolution to change the 
Constitution is a very serious matter. 
I think this can mean that, in his view, 
the reasons for a change should be clear, 
if not compelling, reasons, particularly 
in view of the history of treaty ratifica- 
tion in this country. I want to address 
ee for a few moments to the reasons 

hat have been advanced. 

The first one is this: A majority vote 
is more democratic. As one distinguished 
gentleman who appeared before the com- 

nittee said, “If we believe in majority 
rule, why should not that principle be 
extended to treaty ratification?” 

As a distinguished educator stated be- 
fore the committee, “So you have here 
something that is contrary to the first 
principle that all these young people 
learned about democracy, and that is 
that it should be a democratic govern- 
ment. ™ 

As another distinguished gentleman 
stated, when speaking of majority rule, 
“Yes; we do in everything except the 
ratification of peace treaties.” 

Why, the very resolution on which we 
are called upon to vote today requires 
a two-thirds vote for its passage. It 
must then have a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, and three-fourths of the States 
must concur. Is this democratic? It is 
constitutional, Should it be changed? 


Profe 
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Under the Constitution, one man, the 
President of the United States, has power 
by the stroke of a pen to veto a proposed 
law or resolution passed by the duly 
elected representatives of this country, 
and that proposed statute or resolution 
has to be passed by a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses in order to override that 
veto. Is that democratic? It is not 
the majority rule. It is. constitutional. 
Should it be changed? 

Under the basic law, officials may be 
impeached and convicted if two-thirds 
of the Senate so vote. Is that demo- 
cratic? It is not the majority rule. 
It is constitutional. Should this ke 
cuanged? 

Under the rules of the House, a man 
may ve expelled by a two-thirds vote. 
The same under the rules of the Senate. 
This is not simply a majority that is re- 
quired. Is this democratic? It has the 
support of time. Should it be changed? 

Curiously enouzh, 2 days ago we voted 
on the Focd end Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of United Nations, and in the re- 
pte: page 7, ave these words: 


afezguards as to further cbligation. 


Then follows this paragraph: 

Under the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
article XX of the constitution, no amend- 
ment involving new obligations for member 
nations becomes effective until concurred in 
by a two-thirds majority of all members of 
the Conference and takes effect only on ac- 
ceptance by two-thirds of the member na- 
tions and only for each member nation 
.ccepting the amendment. 


Is that what they mean by an undemo- 
cratic provision? It is a part of the con- 
stitution of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks plan, page 
5, section C, paragraph 2: 

Important decisions of the general assem- 
bly, including recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and security; election of members of the Se- 
curity Council; election of members of the 
Economic and Social Council; admission of 
members, suspension of the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of members, and expul- 
sion of members; and budgetary questions 
should be made by a two-thirds majority, of 
those present and voting. On other ques- 
tions, ingluding the determination of addi- 
tional categories of questions to be decided 
by a two-thirds majority, the decision of the 
general assembly should be made by a simple 
majority vote. 


So we find in the Constitution the two- 
thirds requirements in several instances. 
We find this requirement in the rules of 
the House and of the Senate. We find 
this requirement in the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of United Nations, 
We find it in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 
and we also find that it takes six mem- 
bers out of nine of the Supreme Court to 
make a quorum, and four out of nine— 
less than a majority of the Court—to 
render the decision cf the Court. Should 
these rules be changed? 

I believe that when the framers of our 
Constitution inserted the two-thirds pro- 
vision they had good reasons. And when 
Senator Underwood used these words: 
“The makers of the Constitution were so 
careful that a treaty should reflect the 
mature sentiment of the people of the 
Uniied States that they required that its 
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ratification should receive a vote of two- 
thirds of the membership of this body,” 
he spoke with understanding. I can see 
how he might have had many things in 
mind. For instance, the surrender of 
power by one branch of the Government 
to another makes that branch stronger, 
I can see where he might have had in 
nind that a President might be of ne 
political faith and a majority of the Sen- 
ate of another, as was the case in 1915, I 
can further see that he might have had 
in mind that the majority of both Houses 
of Congress might be of the same polit- 
ical faith as the President of the United 
States, an that if he were a man 
strong personality his wishes and his 
words would carry great weight in ob- 
taining consent of a majority of one or 
both bodies. This reason advanced by 
the proponents, viz: That the proposed 
change to a majority from a two-thirds 
requirement would be more in accord- 
ance with our system, does not impress 
me. 

The second reason given is that under 
the present system it requires only 1 
vete more than one-third in the Senate 
for a treaty to fail of consent in that 
body. This is true. It is also true un- 
der the majority rule that 1 vote might 
change a majority one way to a majority 
the other way. But the illustration that 
is used on the radio and before our com- 
mittee is this: That it would require only 
17 votes of the Senate to stop a treaty. 
This is an extreme illustration. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution were 
adopted. It would be possible for 25 
Senators out of a total membership of 
96, representing 1212 States of the Union, 
to consent so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. These States might not repre- 
sent more than six million people, less 
than the population of Texas. One hun- 
dred and ten Members of the House—a 
majority of a bare quorum—could con- 
sent so far as the House is concerned. 
This out of a membership of 435, 
representing only 4 States, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and _ Iilinols. 
This could be possible, and I can see in 
this as much danger as the proponents 
can see in the illustration of the extreme 
case they advance. I do not see in this 
proposition, as one of the points upon 
which they rely, a compelling reason w! 
the organic law of this country should b« 
changed. 

Another reason given by the propo- 
nents of this measure is that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the League of Nations 
were defeated because of the two-thirds 
rule in the Senate. If this is a good 
reason why the present method of con 
senting to a treaty should be changed 
it is very questionable whether the two- 
thirds rule was responsible for the fall- 
ure of ratification. I quote from the 
statement of Mr. Edwin M. Borchard 
Kotchkiss professor of law, Yale Uni- 
versity: 

But the league and the treaty were ! 
defeated because of their obvious and fund 
mental defects, nor even because they cor- 
mitted the United States to a “blank check” 
diplomacy. They were really defeated be- 


cause President Wilson requested the Den 
cratic Senators not to accept the Lodge ! 
which, 


ervations, whatever their moti 
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made some effort to safeguard the interests 

f the United States and were acceptable 
to the British and other professed students 
on the subject. 


If that is true, the League was de- 
feated not by the two-thirds rule, but 
rather by the fact that it only takes a 
majority of the Senate to pass reserva- 
tions to any proposed treaty. The Lodge 
reservations, under the rules, became ef- 
fective by a majority vote. And the 
President clearly indicated that he would 
not accept the reservations proposed to 
article X in these words: 

That is an absolute withdrawal from the 
obligations of article X. That is why I say 

is a rejection of the Covenant and there- 

re a rejection of the treaty. 


Treaty ratification must not become a 
political football to be kicked around by 
majority, whether that majority be 
Democratic or Republican. With the 
two-thirds rule for consent, it becomes 
iecessary not only that a majority party 
neur but that a substantial number of 
ie minority also concur, and thus the 
treaty represents the desires of both 
major political parties. 
I think Senator Underwood was cor- 
ect that the makers of the Constitu- 
mn were so careful that a treaty should 
flect the true sentiment of the people 
the United States that they required 
hat its ratification should require a two- 
iirds vote of the Senate. 

I do not find in the history of treaty 
king in this country, so far as the 
ires have been given to me, anything 
t argues for a change in this machin- 
y for ratification. Iam not prepared to 

that we should surrender this 

ided security which a two-third vote 

the Senate guarantees at the expense 
iving more power to the Executive. 

We all pray that a plan of security will 
olve from a conference of nations. 

ind we want that plan to be a lasting 

d enduring one. Such qualities will 
me, not by reason of the speed with 
iich consent is obtained, but rather will 
lasting quality depend upon the care 

id thought which go into making it a 
ir and just plan which will, therefore, 
rit the support of the peoples of the 

vorld. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield to the gentle- 
nan fram New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he believes that because we have 
O pass this resolution by a two-thirds 

te it necessarily follows that treaties 

must be ratified by a two-thirds vote? I 

io not see the analogy. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I am answering ar- 
uments that have been used that it 
would be more in accordance with our 
ystem, it would be more democratic, to 
do it by a majority vote, “as we do in 
verything except in the ratification of 

ace treaties;” and there I am quoting 
oie words of the distinguished gentleman 

om New Hampshire himself before the 

Ommittee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know the distin- 

uished gentleman is familiar with ar- 
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ticle VI, clause 2, of the Constitution, 
which provides that the judges of every 
State shall be bound by treaties, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of 
any States to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. That indicates treaties have some 
importance with respect to States’ rights. 

Mr, FELLOWS. I so understand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire |[Mr. Merrow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr.Chairman,I have 
requested this time to clarify the Rrecorp. 
I was quoted by the gentleman who just 
preceded me as saying, concerning ma- 
jority rule in the hearings, which I did 
say on page 35: 

Yes; we do in everything except the ratifi- 
cation of peace treaties, Mr. Chairman. 


But the whole story was not told. I 
refer to the hearings on page 35, and I 
think my entire words ought to be quoted. 
I said: 

In the first place, as my colleague, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, has shown here very admirably 
in the statement he has made, the reasons 
for writing the two-thirds rule into the 
Constitution ».> longer exist. We enact stat- 
utes by a simple majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 

After a treaty is ratified, that treaty be- 
comes as any statute, and it would seem as 
though we ought to be able to validate 
treaties by a majority of both branches of 
the Congress. 

We accept majority rule in every other re- 
spect, as far as lawmaking is concerned. 


This should be written into the REcorD, 
I said further: 

As has been emphasized, a simple majority 
is enough to carry this country into war; a 
simple majority of both Houses is sufiicient 
to enact any Federal statute. It seems as 
though a majority ought to be sufficient to 
make the peace. 





In connection with the statement 
quoted by the gentleman who preceded 
me may I read what I said before I made 
the reply he referred to. I said: 

The question divides itself on this impor- 
tant point: Those who feel that somehow we 
can go along as we have in the past and 
remain a part of the stream of world affairs, 
or try to remain a part, believe that perhaps 
this two-thirds rule is important, because 
a minority of the Senate can prevent rati- 
fication of any set of peace proposals that 
may be presented by proposing reservations 
and by holding together as a group. 

Then the chairman of the committee: 

But in the determination of what ought to 
be done, by our experience and practice we 
let the majority speak. 

I then stated: 

Yes: we do in everything except the rati- 
fication of peace treaties, Mr. Chairman. 

What I had to say was that in every- 
thing in respect to the passing of laws, 
the making of Federal statutes we let 
the majority rule—in everything except 


treaty making. I want to make that 
clear. 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 


Chairma :, will the gentleman yield? 
fr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman does not anticipate that this 
propcsed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion can be ratified so it will do any good 
now, does he? 
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Mr. MERROW. It might if we would 
heed the voice of the people and present 
it to the State legislatures and give them 
an opportunity to act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But 
they have all met. 

Mr. MERROW. ‘They can be called 
into special session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with considerable attention to the 
views of the gentleman from Maine. His 
apparently is the counsel of despair. He 
cites Edward Borchard, professor of law 
at Yale. I want to remind the gentieman 
from Maine that Professor Borchard is 
one of the most vigorous opponents of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal and of 
what is being attempted et San Fran- 
cisco. But the gentleman from Maine 
approves of Dumbarton Oaks and what 
is being done at San Francisco. Pro- 
fessor Borchard has on occasion been an 
isolationist, and I can very well see where 
he would oppese doing away with this 
two-thirds vote requirement for the rati- 


fication of peace treaties. He does not 
want any umbarton-San Francisco 
charter-treaty ratified. He prohkably 


reasons that a two-thirds vote for it in 
the Senate is remote. 

It is an unhealthy thing to look upon 
any document of government, Consti- 
tution or otherwise, as being so sacro- 
sanct that it must not be changed even 
if the present demands it, and I feel that 
the present demands this change in our 
Constitution. We cannot be so blind as 
to follow precedent alone, valuable as 
that is. That would deny the creative 
genius of each new generation. We build 
on the past. We should not be buried by 
the past. 

The two-thirds treaty rule makes us 
trogiodytes—those who are cave dwell- 
ers—dwellers in ruins. They are those 
who believe in the so-called theory of 
status quo, which to my mind has been 
the most ruinous of all political dogmas. 
The opponents of the pending proposal 
are the usual status quo-ites. 

Nowhere is there any indication that 
the insertion of the two-thirds clause was 
founded on any conceivable political the- 
ory of government save one, the distrust 
in the people, as exemplified by Hamil- 
ton and others of like mind. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I have not even yet 
made a dent in my prepared statement, 
but I will yield to my colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York spoke about 
the two-thirds rule and has indicated 
that in his opinion it has been outmoded. 

Also he has mentioned the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference. Of course, the 
gentleman is familiar with the fact, as 
provided by that conference, that all 
important questions must be decided by 
a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voiing, the language being identical 
with the language of cur own Constitu- 
tion. 


ANAS 


Mr. CELLER. Each case must 
= | its own ho ottom. 


stand 
The cases are quite 
issimila You can’t compare one with 
the other, no more than you can com- 
pare a round hole with a square. We 
are now concerned with the particula 
clause in our own Constitution. It is 
Guite different than the two-thirds re- 
ouirement at San Francisco. As the 
proverb has it, “You never take your 
shoes off until you reach the river.” 
When you consider San Francisco, why 
it might require a Gifferent point of view. 
We are now considering the Constitu- 
tion, and I believe the provision with 
reference to the two-thirds rule is ut- 
terly outmoded and archaic and should 
go out, because it is just as useless as 
water in the drain. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Che 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for emphasizing the 
fact that there is no political theory un- 
Gerlying insertion of the two-thirds rule 
and may I ask the gentleman if it is not 
true that the reasons motivating the 
fathers for insertion of this rule have 


rman, will 


passed off the stare of human activity? 
Mr. CXOLLER. There is no doubt about 


that, and I thank the gentleman for his 
observation. 

The House of Representatives, we ell 
acree, is closer to the people, because we 
have to face the electorate every 2 years. 
That is not so with tne Senate. 

It is interesting to note that James 
M: .aison and Benjamin Franklin recog- 
nized this and they sponsored an amend- 
ruient in the Constitutional Convention 
excepting treaties of peace from the two- 
thirds vote. They were successful, but 
tne provision was eliminated the next 
day. 

if you ta k of constitutional intent, 
thet is circumvented and has been since 
the days of Washington. The Constitu- 
tien calls for “advice and consent.” Ad- 
vice is never sought by the President of 
the Senate, not since the incident men- 
tioned by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, when Washington, en- 
aeavoring to follow the instructions of 
the Constitution, went to the Senate to 
seek advice of the Senators with refer- 
ence to a treaty contemplated with the 
Indians. They kept him waiting an un- 
healthy length of time and told him to 
come back next Monday. When he came 
back the following Monday they treated 
him in the same ridiculous fashion. He 
turned on his heel and never entered the 
Senate Chamber or the Senate anterooms 
again to seek the advice of the Senate. 
No President, except in very rare in- 
stances, has sought the advice of the 
Senate preparatory to negotiating a 
treaty. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I make 
the suggestion in connection with the 
observation recently made by one gen- 
tleman who interrupted the present 
speaker to the effect it requires now a 
two-thirds vcte in San Francisco to de- 
termine, If I mignt I wovid like to call 
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attention to the fact that the people who 
are assembling in San Francisco do not 
constitute a government. It would he 
most extraordinary, even if they would 
concede that two-thirds could bind the 
people, to say they were there in any 
other position than an independent one. 
It is entirely different than our own 
set-up. 

Mr. CELLER. There are many intri- 
caie and diplomatic factors that enter 
into that situation at San Francisco and 
our Constitution isin no way comparable 
for the reasons suggested. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
similarity, there is no relationship at all. 

Mr. CELLER. At the time of the 
making of the Constitution we had, as 
was stated, four original States east of 
the Mississippi River that were inter- 
ested in navigation on the Mississippi. 
They did not want their rights in refer- 
ence to navigation interfered with. 
They feared the other States would make 
a treaty with the Spanish Government, 
which was then in control of the Missis- 
sippi up to the city of Memphis. We 
had four States in the Northeast, the 
New England States, which were in- 
terested in not having their fishing rights 
upset by any kind of treaty. And we 
hed five other States. 

The makers of the Constitution had 
in mind that either group of States could 
protect their immediate interests by the 
two-thirds rule. 

t is interestin to note with reference 
to the fishing interests of New England 
that somebody once said that the reason 
why we have the two-thirds provision in 
the Constitution is not by virtue of the 
act of any of our founders but by virtue 
cof the “flounders” of New England. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember 
that this is the fifth time that this ques- 
tion has been brought up before Con- 
gress; in 1888, 1919, 1923, 1925, and again 
now. You will note as we grow more ald 
more international in cur outlook, more 
and more world responsible, the question 
keeps on arimng. We who advocate 
this change must persevere. We must 
continue ne fight. The Sonate undoubt- 

edly will reject the proposal. Did ycu 
ever hear of anyone giving up power vol- 
untarily? Wemust compel the Members 
of the other body to give up that power 
to unclinch their fists. I fear it may 
only be able to be done if this proposal 
originate in the States by the States pro- 
posing the constitutional amendment, 
Nonetheless, we must keep on fighting. 

The will of the people, particularly in 
a democracy like England and the United 
States, is never balked. The will of the 
people will ultimately be observed, and 
the democracies and the people in the 
democracies know and appreciate that 
their governments must be fluid, and re- 
sponsible to public will; government 
forms must be changeable and change 
according to the exigencies of the period 
and the era. Just as dogma that has 
outlived its usefulness must go, so hack- 
neyed constitutional provisions must go. 

We circumvent the archaic and out- 
worn provision with reference to Presi- 
dential electors. What do the people 
do back in your States? They do not 
really abide by the Presidential electoral 
provision in the Constitution, Examine 
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the ballots. Examine the Fresidentia] 
ballots in your own precincts. I know as 
far as my own State is concerned we 

never put the names of the Presidentia| 
electors who are nominated by either 
party on the ballots. We simply put 
the names of the candidate for Presicent 
and Vice President on the ballot. We 
serene the constitutional provision. We 
snap our fingers at the Ccnstitution, if 
I may use a raw phrase, because that 
provision with reference to Presidential 
electors is useless and obsolete. 

We have long since done away with the 
provision that was given to us by the 
founding fathers concerning the clection 
of Senators. We elect them directly 
now. So with the so-called executive 
agreements, Every President from 
Washington down to Roosevelt used and 
has always used the subterfuge of ex- 
ecutive agreements or protocols or cove- 
nants to get away from this archaic pro- 
vision of the two-third treaty vote re- 
quirement. In England they circum- 
vent a veto by the King by a mere ma- 
jority vote in the House of Commons. 
And as for the House of Lores, I know 
cf no more archaic body than that; a 
a ey er as it were, on —_ 


dom. 

The Lords are powerless as the result 
of practices that have grown up in the 
House of Commons. The public de- 

12andced that the powers of the Hcusce of 
Lords be watered well nigh to a mere 
debating society. 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yicid to the gentie- 


man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentlemen made 
a vemark a minute ago regarding the 
attitude of the Senate on this proposed 
amendment of the Constitution. I have 
talked with a few of the Senators. Has 
the gentleman? 

Mr. CELLER. 
number of them 

Mr. PATRICK. It is my opinion, not- 
withstanding the gentleman’s statement 
a minute ago, that if this House could 
make its vote prcnounced enough and 
vigorous enough, the resolution would 
get a much more respectful and sympa- 
thetic hearing in the Senate. In view of 
the progressive thought now evident in 
the Senate, on both the Democratic and 
Republican sides, so that they can realize 
the nearness of the Members of the House 
to the people, I believe the time has come 
when there is a chance to get this reso- 
lution through. 

Mr. CELLER. Do not be too sanguine. 
The gentleman probably is unaware of 
the fact that the Judiciary Committee 
of the other Chamber has made an an- 
nouncement that it will not consider any 
constitutional amendment at this junc- 
ture, so if this constitutional amendment 
is adopted here and goes to the other 
body it may not even get any considera- 
tion. I hope the gentleman is right. He 
will be right if we can get a militant 
public opinion and the public force be- 
hind this proposal. Then the gentle- 


I have spoken to a 


man on the other side of this building 
would not dare disapprove of this pro- 
posal that we might pass, and tnat I 
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hope we will pass with an overwhelming 
‘ te, 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the British system a moment 
ico and the 1911 act of Parliament. The 
House of Commons now to all intents and 
purposes has sole and complete power 
over treaties in Britain, and that by a 

mple majority. The Lords have noth- 
ine to do with it. If the Prime Minister 
and the other members of the Cabinet 
did not submit a treaty in accordance 

ith the majority wishes of the House 
of Commons, the government would fall 
and an election would take place imme- 
Giately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
) eddiiional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I was coming to that 
provision. The gentleman anticipated 
me. But certainly there must be some 
wisdom in the British democracy, and it 
is well in this case to take a leaf out of 
their book and pass treaties by a major- 
itv of this House and a majority of the 
other body. Do just as the House of 
Commons does. Abide by the majority. 

If we examine the reasons that have 
been promulgated from time to time for 
putting the two-thirds provision in the 
Constitution, we find that they have 
evaporated into thin air. They are no 
longer good grounds, they are just coffee 
grounds. 

First, they felt that there was a ne- 
cessity for speed in passing upon treaties. 
We know how they can filibuster in the 
Senate, We have had many examples of 
how they have talked a treaty to death. 
So that necessity for speed has gone out 
the window. 

Statements have been made concern- 
ing short sessions and short terms. 
There are no longer any Senate short 
sessions, there are no longer any Senate 
short terms. 

They objected to the fluctuating mem- 
bership in the House, and said that the 
Members of the House go in and out of 
office too frequently. I have been in this 
Chamber for 23 years, longer than a good 
many Members of the Senate. There are 
over 100 Members of this House who 
have held tenure for more than 6 years. 
There are 50 who have held tenure for 
more than 12 years. There is in that 
sense numerically less fluctuation of 
membership in this House than there is 
in the other Chamber. 

They spoke in those old days about the 
wisdom of the Senate. I challenge any 
man living or dead to tell me that there 
is less wisdom in this House than there 
is in the Senate. Truth to tell, on many 
occasions I would say the shoe was on 
the other feot, that there is more wisdom 
in this Chamber. 

I spoke a moment ago about the advice 
that was to be sought from the Senators. 
Nobody seeks the advice of the so-called 
elder statesmen. The Presidents rarely 
ever do. 

Then they spoke of the secrecy, that 
the Senate was sort of a privy council, 


‘ 
y 
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and that there would be uttermost secre- 
cy in its deliberations concerning a 
treaty. It is interesting to note the fol- 
lowing from Candal on Treaties, Their 
Making and Enforcement, second edi- 
tion, under the title “Secret Sessions”: 

The Senate met with closed doors during 
its legislative as well as its executive sessions 
down to the end of the first session of the 
Third Congress. A resolution adopted Febru- 
ary 20, 1794, provided that the legislative pro- 
ceedings, except in such cases as might in the 
opinion of the Senate require secrecy, should, 
after the end of that session, be with open 
doors, 


So out the window with the idea of 
secrecy. Iam rather inclined to the view 
of President Wilson who sought open 
covenants openly arrived at. 

Former Secretary of State John Hay 
once said: 

A treaty entering the Senate is like a bull 
g-ing into an arena. Ne one can say just 
how or when the final blow will fall, but one 
thing is certain, it will never leave the arena 
alive. 


Hamilton, in his Federalist Papers, had 
this to say concerning the House of Rep- 
resentatives and his denial of any activ- 
ity on the part of Members of the House 
in the matter of treaties: 

Accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of foreign politics, a steady and systematic 
adherence to the same views, a nice and uni- 
form sensibility to national character, deci- 
sion, secrecy, and dispatch are incompatible 
with the genus of a body so variable and 
numerous. 


Why, if any man would have the 
temerity today to say that about you or 
me, we would deem that an insult. He 
says we do not act with dispatch; we 
lack a uniform sensibility to national 
character. Of course, he was °n aristo- 
crat. He had no trust in the common 
man and he wanted no one else to have 
any trust in the United States House of 
Representatives because we were nearer 
the common man than Senators, I 
suppose, 

Has the present method of ratifying 
treaties been altered without a consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Yes, because of the two-thirds rule. 
The Executive and the House have 
circumvented the constitutional pro- 
vision by way of joint resolution or by 
way of Executive agreement. Certainly 
that is not desirable. No subterfuge 
is—when a remedy is at hand. Take 
U.N. R. R. A—was that a treaty or an 
agreement? No risk was taken and it 
was called an agreement. Of course, the 
Senate can call the contents of an agree- 
ment or joint resolution a treaty and so 
refuse to accept it unless the two-thirds 
rule is observed. A joint resolution, un- 
like a concurrent resolution, requires the 
President’s signature. Important Ex- 
ecutive agreements need only majority 
approval, Joint resolutions were used 
when Texas and Hawaii were acquired. 
The war with Germany and Austria was 
declared ended by joint resolution. A 
joint resolution was used in relation to 
the memberships of the United States in 
the International Labor Organization 
and Pan American Union. 

Under diplomatic or military powers 
the President can make agreements. 
Executive agreements have been made 
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pertaining to quarantine inspection of 
vessels, exemption of pleasure yachis 
from navigation dues, admission of civil 
aircraft, postal conventions, waiver cf 
visa fees, debt funding. The recent 
transfer of destroyers in exchange for 
the use of certain British naval! and air 
bases is a recent exampie cf executive 
agreement. 

But such procedure is not wise nor is 
it healthy. A treaty must be understood 
as such and treated as such and there 
must be no fear of the blocking by a 
minority to prevent the complete hear- 
ing on the matter. Congress can pass 
conflicting legislation by failing to pass 
appropriations or subsidiary legislation 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
a treaty and if it has the making of 
practical measures to implement a treaty, 
why not a voice in the actual making? 

When is a treaty notatreaty? “When 
I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in 
a rather scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more, 
nor less.” “The question is,” said Alice, 
“whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” “The question 
is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to 
to be master that is all.” 

Presidents can call an agreement a 
treaty or a covenant or executive agree- 
ment or a protocol or what have you? 

From 1789 to 1839 United States en- 
tered into nearly 2,000 international 
agreements and only 800 were treaties 
made with a two-thirds Senate vote: 


( 


Agree- 

Treatics ments 

I adnan adetndascounbalisd 60 27 
Oe eae 215 238 
SE asics 524 917 
SOG asain as 799 1, 182 

ee how they grew. Not a single 


agreement 
court. 

A two-thirds majority is justifiable as 
a democratic process only when it is 
needed to safeguard the rig’ ts and in- 
terests of minorities. But due protec- 
tion of minority rights. however essen- 
tial a part of the true spirit of democ- 
racy, does not entitle a small group of 
men to control the destiny of a great na- 
tion by thwarting the will of the gr 
majority of its citizens through abuse cf 
procedural prerogatives. True the 
fication would mean a dimunition of 
minority rights, but that would cause the 
minority to be more enlightened, 
persuasive in its approach. The press, 
the radio, the forum, the floor of the Sen- 
ate would still be open for argument 
presentation. 

Bringing up the subject of minority 
rights and making it analogous to pro- 
tection of minority rights in stockholder 
suits, and jury trials, as is often done, are 
bad parallels for these are not maiters 
of national concern. 

It is said that House participation in 
treaty approval would tip the balance to 
the people—the majority—acainst the 
interests of the States—the minority 
That argument has been advanced before 
in fact, each time the matter comes up 
of bringing the Government closer to the 
will of the people. In the form of States’ 


has been deciared void by 


rea a 
sail 


more 
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rights cry, it has sought to block pro- 
sressive measures in the matter of na- 
tional rather than sectional interests. 
Treaties are expressly and constitu- 
tionally a part of the national scene; 
for this reason, the Constitution forbids 
individual States from entering into sep- 
arate treaties. It has never been one of 
the powers reserved by the States. 

The implementation of treaties, such 
2S appropriations, and so forth, are left 
to both Houses, and it is not a question 
of depriving the States of a power which 
is exclusively theirs. Is the declaration 
of war by both Houses less momentous 
tnan the matter of treaties? The coun- 
try acts as a whole in treaty making; 
it was meant to be so when the treaty- 
making provisions were placed in the 
article dealing with the rowers of the 
President. 

The two-thirds rule is illogical, un- 
Gemocratic, and ruinous to international 
collaboration. 

Repeal of the two-thirds rule would 
not affect the Senate action on any other 
matters like, for example, two-thirds vote 
to override Presidential veto. We are 
dealing specificaily with the portion of 
section 2 of article II and only that 
phraseology that deals with treaties. I 
fai to see how it can affect the Senate in 
other directions. We are dealing with 
an exact, specific instruction in an exact, 
specific way. 

The power to declare war may be ex- 
ercised by 49 Senators while the rower 
to deciare peace must require 64 Sena- 
tors. 

When robot bombs are a fact we cannot 
afford to have in our Constitution what 
John Hay called “the irreparable mis- 
take.” 

One thing the founders could not fore- 
sce, that in the world today our whole 
domestic scene is tied up with the inter- 
national scene. Both Houses write do- 
mestic measures; why not so in the rati- 
fication of treaties? There were many 
things they could not foresee; hence the 
21 amendments. 

James Wilson said at the Convention 
itself, “If the majority cannot be trusted, 
it is proof that we are not fit for one 
society.” 

Treaty making is not sufficiently dif- 
ferent from any other Federal act to 
warrant a special procedure about it, 
leaving out the direct representative of 
the people 


bereUpird. 
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It is possible for 17 recalcitrant Sen- 
ators to defeat a treaty—1 plus one-third 
of a minimum quorum. Thus, 17 might 
represent but from & to 10 percent of the 
entire population. 

The two-thirds rule was, in a great 
measure, respons.vie for our not winning 
the peace after the last war. Had the 
cuestion ever reached the direct repre- 
sentetives of the people for debate on 
the fleor of both Houses, the popular 
will would have prevailed. The House, 
being more responsive to the will of the 
people because of return for approval 
each 2 years, would have not hesitated 
to express the popular will. 

The more sophisticated reporting of 
the press and the radio, such as we have 
today, have enlightened the people as 
to the meanings and complexities of 
treaties and an enlightened citizen de- 
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mands firm expression in the practices of 
democracy. 

Harding was elected upon the assump- 
tion that we would enter the League. He 
so stated. Yet, the battalion of death, the 
irreconcilables, led by Jim Reed, of Mis- 
souri, and Lodge, of Massachusetts, made 
entrance impossible. In 1915, Lodge had 
wanted a League of Nations. When it 
came, it was the gift of a Democratic 
President, the gift of a man whom his 
closest friend, Teddy Roosevelt, deeply 
hated and for whom he himself had 
built up a hatred equally intense. For 
that reason and because he wanted to 
bring back his party into power, he 
fought to the bitter end. And the two- 
thirds rule aided Lodge in his plans. 

Many important treaties failed ke- 
cause of the two-thirds provision: 

1860: Treaty with Spain, which deals 
with Cuban claims; 26 ayes, 17 nays. 

1870: Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, 
defeated. 

Treaty for annexation of Texas de- 
feated. Texas was brought in by con- 
current resolution, not by treaty. 

Treaty with Mexico, claims convention 
treaty, defeated, 33 for, 20 against. 

1886: Another treaty with Mexico, 32 
to 26. 

ersailles Treaty, 1920; 49 to 35, clear 
majority. 

1897: Arbitration Treaty with Great 
Britain, 43 to 26. 

1934: St. Lawrence waterway, 
feated 46 to 42. 

I quote from Mr. Warren, eminent 
attorney, historian of the Supreme Court, 
ex-Assistant Attorney General: 

It is sometimes said now that the two- 
thirds rule was adopted because of the pro- 
vision for a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate in overriding a Presidential veto. 
The requirement for the overriding of a veto 
is different in its essence and in its operation 
from a requirement of a two-thirds concure- 
rence in the making of a treaty. 

The two requirements operate upon the 
President in an entirely different manner. 
For, in support of his legislative power of 
veto, the President needs to obtain only one 
vote over one-third of the Senate present. 
Eut in support of his legislative power of 
treaty-making, the Fresident needs and is 
required to obtain two-thirds of the Senate 
present. 


de- 


Incidentally, I further point out that 
today those who suggest that the two- 
thirds rule as to treaties was intended to 
be analogous to the two-thirds rule as to 
vetoes base their suggestion on faulty 
historical knowledge. For at the time 
when the two-thirds treaty provision was 
adopted on September 8, 1781, the Con- 
vention had previously voted—on August 
15, 1787—to require a three-fourths and 
not a two-thirds vote to override a veto; 
and it was not until September 12, 1878, 
that the Convention in its closing days 
voted to adopt a two-thirds rule for over- 
riding of vetoes. This fact is very gener- 
ally unknown or overlooked. 

A majority of both Houses declared 
war twice in 25 years and supplied the 
necessary punch to the United Nations to 
beat the Huns—only to prove just as con- 
clusively the House cannot join in mak- 
ing the peace. 

All United Nations look askance 
upon us. They doubt our representae 
tives—prior to the imprimatur of ap« 
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proval by two-thirds of the Senate. Our 
foreign policy is no foreign policy because 
of a constitutional defect, 

The United Nations fear the construc. 
tive plans of the Executive may be ham- 
strung by a self-assertive minority in the 
Senate. 

We must keep in mind that the 
cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 

fentucky {Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 

hairman, House Joint Resolution No, 
60, before us, presents a very, very im- 
portant matter for consideration by tie 
House and Senate. 

Our Constitution now provides that 
the President is given the power and au- 
thority to make treaties, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senators 
present, 

House Joint Resolution 60 would 
amend this provision of the Constitution 
and provide that the President be given 
the power and authority to make trea- 
ties by and with the consent of both 
Houses of Congress, and a majority of 
each House ratifying the same. 

The speeches made by both the pro- 
ponents and opponents of this proposi- 
tion have been most interesting and in- 
formative and have been conducted on 
a high plane. I have no quarrel with 
those urging this proposed change how- 
ever widely others and myself may differ 
from them. I cannot agree that the 
adoption or the defeat of this resolution 
in the House will hasten or delay the 
ending of the war or will have any bear- 
ing whatsoever on the San Francisco 
Conference or in the formation of an 
association of nations that will insure a 
just and lasting peace. If I believed for 
a moment that it would prolong the war 
or would prevent the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace, I would waive 
some serious objections to the resolution 
and vote for it. 

The Allied soldiers on land, sea, and in 

he air, to which our country has made 

such a large contribution in munitions 
and other materials, have already de- 
stroyed the Germans, their industries, 
their cities, and their ability to continue 
to fight. The American people are pre- 
pared to bring the war to a speedy con- 
clusion in the Pacific, which will result 
in the destruction of Japan, her in- 
dustries, her resources, and her cities. 

There is no power that can keep us 
from achieving a great victory in this 

var. Congyess has the power to declare 
war and likewise the power to declare 
the end of a war. 

Each and every one of us is anxious 
to see this great war brought to a speedy 
and successful conclusion so that the 
fathers, husbands, sons, and daughters 
may return to their homes and loved ones 
and to achieve a just and lasting peace 
not only for ourselves but also for the 
countries that stand for the principles 
for which our Army is fighting. 

Before this proposed amendment could 
become a part of the Constitution, it 
would have to be approved by a two- 
thirds majority cf both the House and 
Senate and then ratified by the legisla- 
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res of 36 of the 48 States within 7 
irs. I cannot say if it will pass the 
use; but I can say almost certainly 
at this resolution will not be acted 
n by the Senate in this Congress, and 

» war is likely to be over before it will 
acted upon by the House and Senate. 
‘tainly it will require more than 1 
ir after that before the legislatures 
the 48 States could meet and act on 
s resolution, 

I would be very much depressed in- 
d if I believed that this war will con- 
ue until this proposal becomes a part 
he Constitution and any treaty made 
er this war be ratified under the pro- 
ons of this proposed amendment. 

It seems to me that to bring this mat- 
up at this time is not only a futile 
ture but would provoke a great deal 
controversy and discussion not only 
the Congress but in the various States, 
| would to that extent take the minds 
| efforts of the American people away 
n the great objective they have and 

is, to win the war as speedily as 
ible. 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
vy York (Mr. CELLER], the ranking 
nocrat on our Judiciary Committee 
1 one of the proponents of this res- 
tion, is exactly right when he says 
re is no hope of the Senate acting fa- 

bly on this resolution, if we should 
it in the House, and he has serious 
ubts if the Senate will ever act favor- 

y on such a resolution, and it may be 

ssary to build up sentiment and 
itiate such a proposed amendment by 
legislatures of two-thirds of the 
ites. I repeat the matter before us 

a futile gesture and I cannot see what 

od purpose such a gesture will serve. 
NGTHENS THE POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE AND 

WEAKENS THE POWER OF CONGRESS 


One of the serious objections I have 
to the resolution is that it adds greatly 
the power of the President and pro- 
rtionately weakens the power of Con- 
For some years now we have heard 
Democrats and Republicans deplore the 
owing power of the Executive with the 
iillions of Federal officeholders and the 
rious agencies spending billions of dol- 
rs and reaching into the homes, indus- 
es, commerce, labor, agriculture, and, 
in fact, into practically all the activities 
or 138,000,000 people. The President has 
mendous power in the way of pat- 
ronage. He is the head of the Army and 
1e Navy and their auxiliaries; he has at 
5 disposal astronomical sums of money; 
1e American President has been and is 
lay the most powerful Executive or 
uler in the world. As the Chief Execu- 
ive has grown in power Congress has 
ist power. This tremendous power of 
ie Executive can be and is used in our 
lations with the countries of the world. 
1e only real check on our powerful ex- 
utive depa:tment in treaty matters is 
he two-thirds majority of the Senate re- 
quired for the ratification of treaties, to- 
eher with the opportunities in the Sen- 
te for thorough discussion of important 
matters, such as the ratification of a 
\ treaty. 
This proposal gives tremendously more 
power to the executive and strikes the 
legislative branch of the Government one 
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of the hardest blows it has ever received 
in a long, long time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not believe that in- 
stead of increasing the Executive’s power, 
this really gives a double check on the 
Chief Executive in the formation of 
treaties? 

Hitherto under the Constitution as it 
stands now we have had but one check 
upon the Executive, that is the Senate; 
but this gives an added check, for it has 
to run both the gantlet of the Senate 
and the gantlet of the House. It gives 
us a double check upon the power of the 

xecutive. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio was in the House re- 
cently when a bill was brought in here 
opposed b. the American people. The 
Speaker of this House took the floor and 
insisted that that bill should pass without 
amendment. It was forced through. 
Finally when the facts were all known 
the thing blew up in their faces and the 
proponents themselves turned against 
the bill. 

I have been in this House quite a long 
time, and longer than my dear friend 
from Ohio and I have seen things rail- 
roaded through this House at other 
times. Some will be railroaded through 
in the future. We do not have time to 
debate, time to consider these important 
questions. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I 
sorry I must continue. 

What power does the President have? 
He is the most powerful Executive in the 
world, be he Democrat or Republican. 
He has 3,250,000 Federal officeholders; 
this great bureaucracy behind him. He 
has the Army and the Navy; he has all of 
this patronage; he has billions of dollars; 
and you can hardly keep from passing a 
measure the Executive gets behind and 
uses his force to get passed or pass one 
over his veto. When he writes a treaty 
end hands it to us you know very well he 
will put all the power and force he has 
behind it to see that it goes through. 

I should like to see the House of Rep- 
resentatives participate in this, but on 
the same basis that the Senate is now 
participating. Oh, yes; our founding 
fathers never intended for the President 
to make treaties when this Convention 
met at Philadelphia. It went on there 
for 3 months or more and no effort was 
made to include the President. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENTS DESTROYED BY 

EXECUTIVES 

The delegates from the Thirteen 
Original Colonies in the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 debated for a long 
time before they would consider giving 
the President any place in the treaty- 
making power. The framers of the Con- 
stitution knew their history. Many of 
them knew by actual experience in the 
countries from which they or their fore- 
bears had come to this free country, that 
liberty had been taken from the people 
through and by the chief executives, 
emperors, Kings, queens and their small 
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groups of retainers, and that the liberties 
of the people were protected and pre- 
served by the parliaments and con- 
gresses. They knew that these execu- 
tives and their retainers declared war 
without regard to the wishes of the peo- 
ple; they imposed heavy burdens of debts 
and taxes without limit, and they made 
treaties and commitments which were 
improvident, without consulting the neo- 
ple. Therefore the founding fathers 
wrote into the Constitution that Con- 
gress alone could declare war, and Con- 
gress alone could levy taxes: and for 
several months the delegates to this con- 
vention steadfastly refused to give the 
President any place in the treaty-mak- 
ing set-up. 

It was only about 3 weeks before the 
Constitution was adopted by the con- 
vention at Philadelphia that they seri- 
ously considered including the President 
in the making of treaties, and thereupon 
they wrote this provision into the treaty- 
meaking provisions of the Constitution: 

Article II, section 2: He shall have 
power by and with the advice of and 
consent of the Senate to make treaties, 
privided two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concur. 

They contemplated that the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, would prepare or make the 
treaty. But then it must be ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senators. present. 
They believed that the future security 
of this Nation required some limit on 
the power of the President. 

It is pointed out here that some of the 
reasons for this provision were the fear 
on the part of the delegates from the 
South that because of our friendship for 
France, the President micht meke a 
treaty that would adversely affect the 
South as to the Mississippi River and 
other matters, and the delegates from 
the North and East that were enzaced 
in the fisheries industry, and so ferth, 
had fears that the President might make 
a treaty with Great Britain that would 
adversely afiect their interests. 

But there were other reasons: and I 
believe the most compelling reason was 
that they did not desire to entrust to the 
President alone this tremendous power 
that would affect not only the matters re- 
ferred to above but the growth and de- 
velopment of the country and our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

The reasons are much more compelling 
now than they were in 1787, when the 
Constitution was adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia. 
Then we had a population of about three 
or four million. There was no question 
of immigration: no question as to pro- 
tecting labor and commerce and indus- 
try against unfair competition, and little 
question about competition between the 
preducts of American farms and Ameri- 
can industry and American labor with 
that cf other countries. 

Today we have 138,000,000 people, 48 
States, with possessions far beyond the 
seas, and with communications in the air 
and on the seas with every part of the 
known world. We have the question of 


maintaining the American markets, 
standard of living, American industry, 
agriculture, commerce, the question of 


conditions, and 


wages, hours, working 
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hundreds of other questions directly re- 
lated to the future security and pros- 
perity of the people of this Nation. 

I have already pointed out the tre- 
mendous and growing power of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government. If 
our founding fathers found justification 
for throwing about the treaty-making 
power the protection as set forth in arti- 
cle II, section 2, of the Constitution, 
these reasons are greatly increased and 
fortified by present-day conditions to re- 
tain for our future security, welfare, and 
prosperity this protection and not add to 
the growing and enormous powers of the 
executive branch, and weaken the powers 
of Congress 
TREATIES SUPERSEDE ALL STATE CONSTITUTIONS, 

LAWS, CITY ORDNANCES 

Many persons do not realize the far- 
reaching effect of treaties. 

Article VI, section 2, of the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

The Constitution and the law of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made or which shall 
be made on the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judzes in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution and 
the laws of any State to the contrary and 
notwithstanding. 


You can see at once that a treaty, as 
the Constitution itself, and as the laws 
passed by Congress, is a part of the su- 
preme law of the land, and that the 
judges in every State are bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
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A treaty supersedes the Constitution 
and the laws of your State and my State, 
and even supersedes the statutes or ordi- 
nances passed by the aldermanic body 
or city council of any town or city in 
your State and my State. 

This further emphasizes the wisdom 
of the founding fathers in providing 
that the President can only initiate or 
make treaties by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and that such 
treaty must be ratified by two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting. It em- 
phasizes what great care must be exer- 
cised in the making and ratification of 
any treaty to which our country is a 
party. We are told from time to time 
that the treaty following this war will 
involve thousands of matters in which 
the American people as a whole are 
deeply interested, and in which the peo- 
ple of your State and my State and the 
cities of your State and my State will 
be deeply concerned. It will challenge 
the best statesmanship, the highest and 
most careful consideration of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, and the American 
people. 

The question of island bases for our 
own protection, the question of raw ma- 
terials, the question of markets, fi- 
nances—in fact any treaty made will 
reach every home and practically every 
individual in this country. 

As other Members of the House, I 
should like to see the House participate 
in the making of treaties. But I do not 
wish to secure this right by weakening 
the powers ef Congress. I have served 
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here many years. Because of the great 
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number of Members, debate and discus- 
sion of any question is very limited. 
Twenty or 30 minutes for each speaker 
on an important matter is the exception 
and not the rule. Under the rules of the 
House it is easy for a bare majority to 
limit debate and even to limit amend- 
ments. In the Senate th@éy have un- 
limited time for debate and almost 
unlimited opportunities to offer amend- 
ments. 

If the House were included in the con- 
sideration of treaties, because of the tre- 
mendous importance to this country, I 
think the treaty then should be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the House and 
Senate. Only recently we had a very 
important bill up that affected directly 
more than 75,000,000 people in this 
country, industry, management, labor, 
and agriculture. These groups were al- 
most a unit against the bill. Yet our 
distinguished Speaker took the floor, and 
urged that the bill be passed without a 
single amendment. It was _ forced 
through. It went to the Senate and they 
cut the House bill and adopted an almost 
entirely new bill; and it went to con- 
ference and they wrote still another bill; 
and in the end some of the strong advo- 
cates of these bills joined in helping to 
kill the bill. It turned out that this legis- 
lation was not necessary at all; yet we 
were urged to pass it in order to win the 
war in Europe. 

I have seen important matters forced 
through the House in that same way at 
other times. It strengthens my faith in 
the wisdom of the founding fathers in 
providing means by which our treaties 
with foreign countries would be thor- 
oughly explored before we adopt them 
and thereby supersede the Constitution 
and law of all our States and the statutes 
and ordinances of all our cities, and in- 
clude provisions that would affect per- 
haps all, or at least an overwhelming 
majority, of the American people. 

UNANIMOUS VCTE TO PREVENT AGGRESSION 

It was agreed ex-President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Cnurchill, and Premier 
Joseph Stalin that this association of 
nations should be made un of an Assem- 
biy and of a Council. Each of the 46 
Allied Nations weuld have representa- 
tives in the Assembly. Great Britain to 
have six votes, Russia three votes, the 
United States and the other nations one 
vote each. It is known now at this con- 
ference of the three leaders, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, that Great Britain 
wes to have six votes, Russia three votes, 
end the United States three votes in the 
Assembly, but when the matter came out 
end there was so much discussion of it 
President Roosevelt stated that the 
United States would only claim one vote, 
but this country would make a fight for 
Russia to have three votes, and there 
seems to be no fight on Great Britain 
having six votes in that Assembly. 

The Council is to be made up of five of 
the so-called great powers—the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
and China, and six to be selected by the 
Assembly—in which we have one vote, 
Great Britain has six, Russia three, and 
the other nations one each. This Coun- 
cil made up of these five great powers 
and six or more other members selected 
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by the Assembly is charged with stopping 
aggression. We are informed that 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill did not favor requirine a4 
unanimous vote to proceed against an 
aggressor or aggressors and that the 
aggressor nation could not have a vole. 
but Stalin contended that any action of 
the Council must be unanimous and that 
each nation should have the right to 
vote whether his own nation was in- 
volved or not. Therefore, as the matter 
stands, these great powers must be 
unanimous on any proposal to take step; 
against an aggressor and each one of 
these great powers can vote on its own 
case even though it may be charged as 
an ageressor. For instance, if Great 
Britain should become an aggressor and 
the cther four great powers should 
desire to take action against Great Brit- 
ain, aS an agressor and stop her aggres- 
sion, no such action could be taken 
unless Great Britain voted in favor of 
the proposed action, and if Russia should 
take the notion to reach out and grab up 
one or more other small countries no 
action could be taken against her unless 
Russia, herself, should agree to vote that 
she was an aggressor and action be taken 
against her, and this would be true as to 
the United States, France, and China. 
Now, that Cotuncil is the heart and soul 
of the proposed machinery to keep ilie 
peace, prevent aggression, punish the 
aggressor, and there can be no action 
without unanimous vote. Germany and 
Japan will be destroyed before this war 
is over, we will disarm them and will take 
possession of their countries and will not 
permit them to rearm themselves or pro- 
duce munitions of war, and if we follow 
out the course that the American people 
desire followed, our fear of aggression 
will not come in the predictable future 
from Germany or Japan. It will come 
from one or more of these so-called 
great powers .acting by itself or in co- 
operation with some lesser power or 
powers, or even with the remnants ot 
Germany and Japan, and we may live to 
see the day when one of these so-called 
great powers is the aggressor, but unle 
the set-up and agreement of Presiden! 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin is amended, no action 
could be taken against such an aggresso! 
I am afraid here is the real weakness ot! 
the plan and a real threat to the hop 
of future peace in the world for wh: 
we earnestly pray to the Almighty God 
TWO-THIRDS 


MAJORITY AND DEMOCRACY 


Some would have us to believe ther 
is something undemocratic or viciol 
about the two-thirds majority in ratils 
ing treaties. I have always believed and 
still believe in majority rule, with two- 
thirds majority in certain exception 
which have been approved by our count!’ 
and all other free countries. Under ou 
Constitution it requires a two-thirds ma 
jority to pass this resolution both in th: 
House and Senate, and then it canno 
become effective until the legislatures 0 
56 of the 48 States ratify it. It require 


a two-thirds majority to expel a Membe: 
of the House or Senate or to impeach 
any Federal civil officer, and the Sanat 
alone tries the impeachment cases. I 
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requires a two-thirds majority to over- 
ride the President’s veto. 
This great international assembly or 
Conference now being held at San Fran- 
co, Calif., is being carried on under 
Dumbarton Oaks draft, submitted 
d agreed upon by the delegates of the 
lied Nations at Dumbarton Oaks last 
Er. 
Page V, section C provides: 
nportant decisions of the General As- 
ly, including recommendations with re- 
to the maintenance of international 
ce and security; election of members of 
Security Council; election of members 
the Economie and Social Council, admis- 
n of members, suspension of the exercise 
the rights and privileges of members, and 
usion of members; and bucgetary ques- 
, should be made by a two-thirds ma- 
y of those present and voting. On other 
including the determination of 
ional categories of questions to be de- 
| by a two-thirds majority, the dec:isions 
e General Assembly should be made by 
mple majority vote. 


Ons, 


rhis important document provides that 
| the important questions coming up 
the San Francisco Conference or As- 
.bly must be carried by a two-thirds 
Liority. They do not seem to think 
the two-thirds majority will affect 
‘ war or weaken the peace. This very 
up is to set up the machinery that 
to provide for a just and lasting peace. 
I do not hear any of the proponents 
this resolution urging that our Con- 
ition be amended in the submission 
amendments to the Constitution or 
atification of same by the States 
to expel a Member of the House and 
ite, or to impeach a Federal civil 
er, or to override the President’s 
), or to change plans of Dumbarton 
at the San Francisco Conference. 
Under the Federation during the Rev- 
ionary War, as I recall, it required 
nimous vote of all the Colonies in 
ortant matters and in the Articles of 
Confederation adopted near the ciose of 
Revolutionary War provided a three- 
irths maiority. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


We have heard much in the press and 
the platform from many speakers 
rging that Senator Lodge and other 
itors, Republicans and Democrats, 
1 us from ratifying the Covenant of 
League of Nations. In the first 
ce, President Wilson did not make 
t treaty with the advice and consent 
the Senate. He went to Europe with 
y members of the executive branch 

{ the Government, his political friends, 

d he came back with the treaty and 

livered it to the Senate and gave them 
understand that they could take it or 
ve it. While there were some reser- 
ions by way of amendments adopted 

the Senate, but those reservations did 

t defeat the League of Nations. Presi- 

nt Wilson defeated that treaty him- 

lf. If the so-called Lodge amend- 
ents were placed on the treaty, and they 

» Only called the Lodge amendments 

cause he was the Republican leader of 

ie Senate at the time. Those reserva- 
‘ions and amendments were put on there 

’ many leading Democrats as well as 

epublicans. After these reservations 

vere adopted then there came up the 
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question of a vote. The first proposal 
was on November 19, 1919, to adopt this 
League Covenant, with the Senate reser- 
vations. Thirty-nine voted in favor of 
adopting the League Covenant with res- 
ervations and 55 Senators voted against 
it. On reconsideration,.41 voted for and 
51 against and, of course, the League 
Covenant was defeated by that vote and 
it required a two-thirds vote and only 
got a little over one-third. Senator Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, offered a resolu- 
tion proposing to ratify the League 
Covenant without any reservations, and 
just as President Wilson submitted it to 
the Senate. The Underwood resolution 
was defeated 38 to 53, but in the next 
session of Congress, on March 19, 1920, 
the Ledge resolution was again sub- 
mitted to a vote. This time it received 
49 yeas and 25 nays. We can see that 
each of the 3 tests, with the reservations 
end without the reservations, that the 
League Covenant was overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

President Wilson exhorted the Demo- 
cratic membership to disapprove the 
treaty with its reservations, although it 
was made clear that Great Britain would 
accept the amendments put on the treaty 
by the Senate. Hon. Thomas W. Lamont, 
one of the Fresident’s party at Versailles 
Treaty, stated that if the Wilson admin- 
istration had been wiliiag to accept some 
reasonable amendments to protect Amer- 
ican rights, it would have been accepted 
by the League of Nations group. It was 
most interesting to note that the ink had 
hardly dried on the signatures of those 
who signed the League of Nations until 
some one or more members of the League 
attacked other members of the League, 
and one by one and sometimes in droves 
they began to leave the League of Nea- 
tions, and they thought they could serve 
their selfish interest by aggression, and 
so forth, they proceeded to either dis- 
regard the League Covenant or get out 
of the League. 

I am one of those who sincerely hope 
that an association may be entered into 
that will bring just and lasting peace and 
that it will not go the way of the holy 
alliances of 1815 and other alliances of 
the late lamented League of Nations. It 
is urged that this association is neces- 
Sary in order to protect the world against 
aggression by Germany and Japan. I 
am now making the prediction that if 
there is any aggression in the predictable 
future, it will nc come from either Ger- 
many or Japan. Germany has been de- 
stroyed and Japan will be. I am one of 
those who strongly favor the uncondi- 
tional surrender of these nations and 
that the Allies take possession of their 
countries, disarm them, and refuse to 
permit them to make weapons of war or 
to build up armies, navies, or air forces. 
This course will protect us from Ger- 
many and Japan until and unless some 
of those who who are now fighting with 
us join with Japan or Germany or both 
of them, as did Great Britain and some 
other countries in helping to rebuild 
Germany after the other war, and as 
our own country, Great Britain, and 
Holland helped to arm Japan and pro- 
vided her with munitions of war. 

My only son has been serving in the 
Army in Europe nearly 18 months, and I 
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have a young grandson coming on. I 
want above all for our country to enjoy 
a lasting peace. While I am a Member 
of Congress I shall continue to place the 
welfare of cur country first, as do the 
leaders of our allies serve their respec- 
tive countries. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Now 
Jersey [Mr. AvcHINCLOSS!] such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
the debate on this great question has 
been on a very high level, as high a level 
as it has been my privilege to listen to 
since I have been a Member of the House. 
It does the House credit, and I congratu- 
late all those Members who have par- 
ticipated in it. I wish these proceedings 
micht have been broadcast all over the 
country so that the people could learn 
to appreciate the fine minds that make 
up this greet House of R2vresentatives. 
I know that much of the criticism of the 
deliberations of Congress would have 
been removed end a better understand- 
ing would have resulted. This debate 
is sincere and sensible, free from dema- 
gogy and saturated with patriotism. It 
showed real statesmanship at work. 

On vesterday itleman from 
Towa [Mr. GwyNne! mace a thougnht- 
ful and scholarly presentation of the 
facts, and with him this is not unusual 
because he has one of the finest minds 
in the House. The arguments he made 
and the points of view he brought to the 
discussion deserved the close attention 
they received. He almost persuaded me 
and if I am persu2ded by anyone I would 
prefer that it were he. Then the gen- 
tleman from Texas |Mr. SUMNERS] pre- 
sented his case with his usual common- 
sense approach and logic, which rees 
lished me in my belief that there should 
be a change in the Constitut 
resolution adopted. 

This whole debate has demonstrated 
two things most clearly: One, that the 
House, if it wants to, can address itself to 

he study of a serious problem wiih keen 

intelligence and insight: that the House 
is capable of great things and worthv of 
the confidence of the Republic; and two, 
that the Senate has no monopoly on 
Siatesmanship. The standard of reason- 
ing vision displayed by the Members of 
the House in the consideration of this 
matter should go a long wey in reestab- 
lishing confidence in our form of govern- 
ment. It is eloquent testimony thet no 
other form of government is worth the 
paper it is written on. It shows the rea- 
son why our form of government has 
endured through the vears and will last 
for many years to come. 

I am for this resolution. Iam in favor 
of a change in the Constitution to permit 
the House of Representatives to have a 
voice in treaty making. Members of the 
House are closer to the people than any- 
one else elected to Federal public cffice, 
mainly because they have to stand for 
election every 2 years. Every 2 years 
they must answer to the people why they 
voted for this or that measure and why 
they voted against this or that measure. 
Members have to meet and know the 
people in their districts and must discuss 
with them their problems and the prob- 
lems of government. We Members Know, 
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or ought to know, what is in the people’s 
minds; wnat the y are thinking about and 
what they expect of their Government. 
We can contribute a tremendous amount 

United States 
acts with and observa- 


to the future of the 
through our cont 


{ions of the many citizens we meet and 
talk to. Therefore the Members of the 
House should have something to say 
ibout the important international rela- 
inniion of r country. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Towa warnea against abrogation of the 
two-thirds voie of the Senete lest we 


enter into treaties too lightly and with- 
out serious Celiberation. In the consid- 
eration of this resolution, he pointed out 
(het we were not sitting as lawmakers 
but as constitution makers, and tnat a 
constitution is necessary to protect our- 
ursclves in our worst mo- 
Mmenis. It is aaa advice and must not 
be case aside; but I fail to see how due 
deliberation would be abridged by per- 
mitiing the House of Representatives a 
voice in the making of treaties end to 
aid in determining the cGestiny of our 
country in its relationships with other 
countries. On the contrary, it would 
strengthen it. As the gentleman so ably 
pointed out, treaties are the supreme law 
of the land; they transcend the laws of 
the Siates. Is it not logical, therefore, 
to assume that the representatives of 
the various States will be careful and 
deliberate in considering any measure 
that would so vitally affect the people 
they represent? The House passes much 
legislation affecting all the people in the 
land and indeed in the world, by a ma- 
jority vote, and no one has questioned 
the wisdom of that procedure, so why 
should there be the fear that the destiny 
of our couniry will be jeopardized by the 
adoption of this resolution? It will 
make our country an even greater de- 
mocracy and our decisions more power- 
ful in the councils of the world. 
Common sense and logic endorse the 
change. This terrible conflict with the 
attendant conferences and planning dis- 
cussions has made the people of the 
country more internationally minded 
than ever before. They want positive 
ction on the part of their revresenta- 
tives and can not longer be content with 
a Gecision in treaty making conroiled by 
the negative action on the part of one- 
third plus one of the Senate, as prevails 
today. There will be many treaties and 
agreements to be considered in the days 
to come which will be of the greatest im- 
portance to our future, and these treaties 
and agreements should have the atten- 
tion of both branches of the Congress 
on the workable basis of a majority vote. 
By so doing these important matters 
would be thoroughly discussed in all 
their phases and a small group of willful 
men would not be able to block legisla- 
tion which is desirable for the growth 
and benefit of the country as a whole. 
We need have no fears about the abil- 
ity and sagacity of the Members of the 
House in matters of this kind. They 
represent the people of this great coun- 
try, and the people should have a greater 
voice than ever before in their interna- 
tional relations. If our Government is 
to play a truly representative role in 
the new order of the world, there should 
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be no restrictions on the thoughts and 
actions of their electoral! representatives. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia for the 
purpose of making a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Gisposal of surplus property in rural 
areas to farmers has been giving a good 


many of the Representatives in the farm- 
ing areas a great deal of concern. Since 


the disposal agency was removed from 
the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we are making real 
prcgress. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remerks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include therein a regulation signed 
by the Board and approved by Judge 
Jones and Mr. Dodd, Chief cf the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will 
have to get that permission in the House. 

Mr. GRYCON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas | Mr. SUMNERS|]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked this time to make a 
statement which I think cannot be con- 
strued as being controversial. This is 
not an attack on the Senate. 

The Senate and the House constitute 
a great legislative body. They comple- 
ment and supplement each other. I am 
trying to be useful in removing this one- 
third-plus-one minority unnatural power 
with regard to treaties and to make 
available to the people of the Nation 
that which their House of Representa- 
tives could contribute to the solution of 
our international problems. It is not 
probable I am to remain here much 
longer. I have never been hungry for 
place or power. I believe Iam concerned 
for my Nation’s welfare. I am convinced 
it is a serious reduction of the potential 
capacity’ of this Government for the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
not to have a voice in determining sub- 
stantial Government policy for their 
people whose Representatives they are. 
I believe that as sincerely as I believe 
anything. I know it. 

As I visualize the future, as I see this 
thing that is now being attempted by 
the nations at San Francisco, as I see 
the stupendous problems that will yet 
have to be dealt with when they shall 
have adjourned, I would like to see my 
people, my Nation, have an opportunity 
under this Constitution to draw upon 
their servants, the Members of this 
House, for the best which they could con- 
tribute in dealing with these great world 
provlems and dangers which concern 
and imperil this country. 

From my examination of the nature of 
democratic government, I am certain 
that is the sort of government designed 
by God Almighty for human beings, be- 
cause it develops them by bringing them 
into conflict with cifficulties; into con- 
tact with the probiems and difficulties 
of government. They grow stronger by 
the struggle. There is nothing more 
fascinating than a study cf the natural 
behavior of popular government, It is 
an entity. It is not an accident either. 
Whenever human beings attempt by 
something they do to the functioning 
machinery of such a government to deny 
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to that democracy the opporiunity to 


express itself and effectuate its majority 
will, democracy finds a route around th, 
artificial obstruction. The same thine 
happens which happens when you dam 
up a stream. I¢ is in line with its natuye 
to cut a route eround the obstructi n, 
That is what is happening now with r 
erence to this treaty-making pow 
This one-third-pius-one obstructic 
tending to cause the current of pubii 
will to cut another channel. That chan- 
nel is executive agreements. You will 

it is so when you make the examinatio: 
unprejudiced, and that is what I h 
done. This one-third-plus-one arraneco- 
ment is a man-made thing, attemptin 
to fix in a one-third-plus-one mincrit; 
the power to obstruct the judgment an 
legislative will of the two-thirds majorit: 
It is not natural that one-third plu 

of one House of Congress shall have t 
power to control and thwart the policy 
fixing power and duty of a great govern- 
ment. God did not make it that way 
That is man’s doings. That is an artifi- 
cial situation. As a result this thing i 
happening. The executive agency of th 
Government which has diplomatic ! 
sponsibility of making these treaties is 
going around the ordinary processes of 
the treaty-making power, and public 
opinion will continue to support it un! 
we,open up that dam and permit a nai- 
ural flow of governmental power in its 
natural channel. That is my belief abou 
it. As a matter of fact, I have not the 
slightest doubt about it. 

I am not trying to give the President 
more power. I am trying to lift the Con- 
gress, and especially this House, into the 
place which in nature belongs to it as a 
part of the policy-fixing agency of this 
Government. 

My position is not inconsistent, as my 
friend from Kentucky seems to imply. 
He mentioned his own resolution to re- 
move the two-thirds requirement to pass 
a bill over the Presidential veto. For a 
long time I have felt that it must be pro 
vided in our system of government by 
a constitutional amendment that when 
the President has examined and object 
to lezislation, does what we call veto if, 
and it comes back for the second consid- 
eration, the Congress should express the 
congressional judgment by a majority 
vote, not by a two-thirds vote as now is 
required. Iam the one who is consist¢! 

I would remove the two-thirds obstruc- 
tion here and I would remove it fi 
legislative processes as well. 

Now let us see what is happening 
legislation because of this two-thirds vot 
reauirement. It illustrates whet I : 
talking about with regard to treati 
We, the legislative branch, are cutting 4 
route around the veto power which, when 
exercised, makes it possible for one-third 
of either House plus one to block th 
legislative will. That is bad all around. 
It is a fine arrangement, which the Con 
stitution provides, when the two Houses 
of Congress have expressed the legisla- 
tive judgment with regard to legislation 
that it should then go to the President 
before it becomes effective. Let him ex- 


‘ 


amine it and send it back to the Con- 
gress with his helpful criticism. To get 
around this unnatural obstruction, how- 
as much as possible, 


ever, we are more 
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ind more including a provision that the 
w shall terminate when the two Houses 
of Congress by concurrent resolution de- 
lare it shall terminate. That is good 
law. It is in the original bill; it is part 
of the law; the Congress passes it and 
the President signs the bill, with that 
provision in it. My purpose in calling 
attention to this practice which you are 
all familiar with is to illustrate with 
ymething which you see and partici- 
pate in doing just what is happening as 

) treaty-making practices, and just why 
t is happening. The same sort of new 
channel cutting is going on here which 

going on with reference to treaties. 
It is the natural thing to happen; the 

ime sort of thing that will happen if 
vou put a comparable obstruction in the 
ittle creek down in the bottom field. 

Now, that is about all I want to say 
ibout this thing. I have respect for 
those who differ with me. I am just one 
man here. I think we all want to do 
whatis right. For the House to refuse to 
vove to submit this resolution to the peo- 
ple to test their judgment and will and 
to manifest our willingness to serve in 

his great field if they want us to I feel 
would be a mistake. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 

ntleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 

entleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened carefully 
to the gentleman’s statement. Am I to 
interpret the gentleman’s statement as 
being that he favors this resolution, 
first, because he believes that the House 
of Representatives should have a voice in 
the ratification of treaties? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
named them in that order. 

Mr. KEEFE. And secondly, because he 
believes that the two-thirds rule which 
is now existent has caused the Executive 
to perform what ought to be treaty-mak- 
ing functions through the medium of 
contract negotiations, thus avoiding the 
necessity for submitting what should be 
perhaps treaty obligations to the Sen- 
ate for ratification? Do I understand 
the gentleman feels if this resolution is 
passed, which would remove the two- 
thirds requirement in the Senate, and 
permit ratification by a majority vote in 
the House and in the Senate, there will 
be a tendency for the Executive to again 
refer matters to Congress for ratification 
which are now being taken care of by 
contract? DolI correctly understand the 
gentleman? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Almost, but 
let me state my understanding. I tried 
to get across the notion that democratic 
government, in my judgment, is one de- 
signed by nature. That may be a little 
abstruse, but that is what I think about 
it. If this obstruction were removed so 
as to permit a normal flow of the judg- 
ment of the policy-fixing agencies of the 
Government, the tendency certainly 
would be for all treaties to flow through 
that channel. The gentleman is not ask- 
ing me questions in any controversial 
way, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is the obstruction that 
the gentleman refers to, and do I under- 
stand him to mean, so there will be no 
question about it, the two-thirds rule in 


I yield to the 


I have 
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the Senate? Is that the dam the gentle- 
man refers to? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes, it is. 
I have tried to point out that in this 
House we are doing a very similar thing 
for a similar reason and with a similar 
result. We are putting into our legisla- 
tion a provision that in order to avoid 
the two-thirds-plus-one obstruction in 
case of veto, the legislation may be termi- 
nated upon the happening of the con- 
tingency of a concurrent resoluticn 
which, as you know, does not go to the 
President. 

But that route around also goes around 
the benefit of the President’ reasons, if 
he has any, why the law ought not to be 
repealed just as this route with reference 
to international agreements goes around 
the benefit of senatorial advice and con- 
sent. It is the same sort of thing hap- 
pening with regard to Executive agree- 
ments which are effectuated without the 
advice of any part of the Senate or any 
other agency of the Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have read the hear- 
ings very diligently and have been 
greatly persuaded by the gentleman’s 
remarks as I always am, but it occurs to 
me that if we are to achieve the much- 
hoped-for objective through such an 
amendment as this of having the Ex- 
ecutive route all of his international 
agreements through the Congress, while 
we are in the business of amending the 
Constitution perhaps we shculd go the 
full route and supplement this amend- 
ment so that it would read: “Hereafter 
any treaties and Executive agreements 
made by the President.” 

Then we would have completely 
achieved the goal which we hope we 
might achieve by persuasion otherwise. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When we 
open up the dam the water tends to 
flow through its natu-al channel. 

Mr. MUNDT. And you assure that 
fact if we write in the language. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
what I really believe. Let us bring this 
thing close to home. If the House and 
Senate had the power to pass a bill by 
the ordinary majority and not by this 
arbitrary two-thirds thing, in the event 
the President vetoed it, we would not 
write into any of our bills the provision 
that the law may be terminated upon a 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses, 
and we and the country would have the 
advantage of the President’s objections, 
their persuasive force, which we do not 
get if we go the route around. That 
illustrates what I am trying to say. I 
think I will leave that illustration with 
you. It comes right straight home here, 
and we all know that is true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Iyield tothe 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wonder 
upon what the gentleman bases his 
opinion of what the action of the Presi- 
dent might be if he wanted to make a 
treaty and he found the Senate and the 
House not agreeable with his proposal. 
Would he not then be doing what some 
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of them have been doing, work around 
the Constitution? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, I 
do not know what he might do. But I 
think I know what the House would do if 
this two-thirds thing were removed 
which obstructs our legislative processes. 
We would never incorporate the pro- 
vision referred to in our bills. We and 
the country would always get the bene- 
fit of the President’s helpful cooperative 
criticism. I feel sure the same sort of 
thing would happen in the treaty-making 
processes if this arbitrary obstruction 
were removed. In a contest between 
the President and the Congress, if it 
snould come, public opinion would prob- 
ably support the Congress and the Con- 
gress would win. I must say I am not 
sufficiently advised as to Executive 
agreements to have a sure judgment as 
to your suggestion. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
say that in other Congresses I introduce 
resolutions to take away the veto power 
of the President, and if you take away 
the veto power of the President I am 
willing to go along with it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Right along the line of 
the gentleman’s closing remarks—and 
we were discussing the same thing yes- 
terday—a lot of Members, I am sure, 
would feel much happier about voting 
for this resolution if we could be assured 
that after entering into a treaty by ma- 
jority vote we could also get out of it 
by concurrent resolution by majority 
youe. 

Otherwise, if the President were to 
veto then we would have to have two- 
thirds to override his veto. Could we 
then write into treaties when we write 
them the same phrase that we are now 
putting into legislation, providing that 
we can abrogate them by simple concur- 
rent resolution, if we should so desire. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I could not 
presume to answer that question. It is 
too far reaching and too important to 
answer in so short a time. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that there is no real 
line of demarcation between joint reso- 
lutions and treaties at the present time; 
that is, what can be done by treaties and 
by joint resolutions, is there? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man does not mean joint resolutions? 

Mr. MERROW. I mean House joint 
resolutions and Executive agreements, if 
you wish. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. A House 
joint resolution has to be signed by the 
President. It is a law. The gentleman 
means a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MERROW. No. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. He means 
an Executive order, does he not? 

Mr. MERROW. No. There are Exec- 


utive agreements and House joint reso- 
lutions, such as the adoption of lend- 
lease and U.N. R. R.A. There might be 
they 


some discussion as to whether 
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should be incorporated as treaties or not. 
If something comes up here in a House 
joint resolution and the Senate decides 
that it ought to be acted on as a treaty, 
then the Senate is the sole arbiter, is 
it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am afraid 
I do not follow my friend. Anyway,I am 
taking up too much time. I must hurry 
through. The line of demarcation be- 
tween what, under usage at least, is be- 
ing done by Executive agreement, and 
what is being done by treaty is pretty 
narrow and confused. There is a good 
deal of confusion, so the gentlemen tell 
me who have made a thorough investi- 
gation. So, little by little, these things 
that are done by the President that par- 
take of the characteristics of a treaty are 
setting a little bigger. They are cutting 
the channel a little deeper around this 
obstructed channel provided by the Con- 
stitution for treaty making. That is not 
ean extraordinary or unnatural thing to 
happen, It is the natural thing to hap- 
pen in the nature of democratic govern- 
ments. It is because it is the sort of 
thing which as a rule does happen. I 
have pointed out that it is happening 
here in our own practices and for an 
identical reason or cause. 

I will give you another example of this 
cutting of a channel around and then I 
resume my seat. We have in our written 
Constitution a provision that electors 
shall elect the President. I want to get 
across on this, now, because I think this 
probably is something that I can get 
right home to all of you. We have an 
arrangement in our Constitution, which 
Constitution everybody here, and all 
other officers are sworn to uphold, under 
which Constitution we elect some sup- 
posed-to-be smart people called Presi- 
dential electors, who, in turn, under that 
Constitution, are to elect the President. 
That provision did not work. It was 
violative of the nature of democratic 
government, just the sort of thing I have 
been talking about. This is as good an 
example as I know. So a channel has 
been cut around this constitutional pro- 
vision for so long a time that it has been 
all but forgotten, These electors do not 
vote for whom they wish to, as the Con- 
stitution provides; they violate their 
written constitutional duty, and do not 
exercise their own judgment at all. So 
an entirely new extra constitutional pro- 
vision has grown up outside of the docu- 
ment, under which we now operate, be- 
cause the people who wrote the language 
in the Constitution set up a plan that 
was not in harmony with the necessities 
of democratic government. It is in the 
document but is as dead as a doornail, 
as the expression is. I am sorry to have 
taken up so much of your time. I love 
my colleagues and I love this House. I 
do not want to see my own House of 
Representatives refuse, especially in 
times like these, to permit their people 
to express their desire as to whether they 
want their Representatives to help them 
with regard to these great pending inter- 
national problems. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
dcbato has been upon that plane which 
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becomes the dignity end power of the 
House of Representatives. We are all 
in a good humor about it. None of us, 
from what has already been conceded 
here in debate and from what we know 
by the exercise of ordinary common 
sense, May lay the flattering unction to 
our souls that this resolution at most 
can ever do more than pass this House 
and then die aborning and be put upon 
a cold marble slab in the mortuary of 
the United States Senate. 

We all know that most men, when they 
have the opportunity to be clothed with 
power, embrace it gladly, and by the 
same token those who have it rarely ever 
voluntarily give it up. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I cannot yield to my 
good friend from New Hampshire. We 
have all yielded to him. I will yield to 
him at some more convenient season. 

What we are proposing by this resolu- 
tion, which, if it is adopted by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the respec- 
“ive States, to abolish the two-thirds 
rule required for the ratification of a 
treaty made by the President and placed 
by him before the Senate for ratification 
and confer the power upon both Houses 
of Congress to ratify treaties by a ma- 
jority vote. 

By article II, paragraph 2, of section 2 
of the Constitution, it is provided: 

The President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, prcvided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. 


As I understand that provision, it 
means this: The President as the Chief 
Executive of this Nation is clothed with 
the power to make treaties. Then he 
submits those treaties to the Senate for 
its concurrence and its advice. If the 
Senate undertakes to amend that treaty 
or change it in a way which is not agree- 
able to the Chief Executive, he can just 
ebrogate the whole proceeding, and that 
is the end of it. This is one of the tre- 
mendous, far-reaching powers of the 
Chief Executive of this Nation. A good 
deal has been said here today about him 
being the most powerful ruler in the 
world. I do not like that word “ruler.” 
It is not compatible with the letter or 
the spirit or the genius of our free in- 
stitutions. I will put it this way: He is 
the most powerful Chief Executive in the 
world today. By reason of the power 
with which he is clothed, not only by the 
Constitution, but by enactments of law 
by this Congress, he well nigh has the 
power to get a majority of votes in both 
Houses of Congress when he sets his head 
to get it. You need only to look back and 
review the history of must legislation, 
rubber-stamp legislation, if you please, 
that has been written on the statute 
books by a subservient Congress within 
the last 12 years. 

Let us go a little further. I refer now 
to article VI, paregraph 2, of the Con- 
stitution: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constl- 
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tution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


What does that mean? That means a 
treaty of the United States, once it goes 
into effect, has a dual nature. It is not 
only a law with all the dignity and force 
of a statutory enactment of the Con- 
gress; it is more than that. It overrides 
anything in any statute of any State or 
any constitution of any State which may 
be in conflict with it. There is no other 
reasonable and natural construction 
that can ke placed upon this language 
other than that: a treaty once made has 
the power to override and does override 
State constitutions and State statutes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; I cannot yield 
right now. It is for the common sefety 
and benefit of the Membership of this 
House that I proceed without interrup- 
tion. I may ultimately yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
for whom I have great affection and the 
highest esteem. Perhaps I had better 
yield to the gentleman now, and I do 
now yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank my distin- 
guished and very eloquent colleague for 
whom I also have very high regard. Oa 
that one point I want to ask this ques- 
tion and I want to be thoroughly under- 
stood. A great many gentlemen, includ- 
ing my colleague, have referred to the 
fact that a treaty may have some effect 
in repealing a provision in a State con- 
stitution. That is the point the gentle- 
man is speaking on at present. A great 
many Members of this House—and I do 
not criticize them for it, because I voted 
the same way myself and would do so 
again—have voted for bills on the floor 
of this House which would repeal the 
poll-tax provision; and I am for that, as 
the House will understand. But I cal! 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee and to others who brought up 
that argument that that law repeals a 
section in the State constitutions of a 
number of States in the South. There- 
fore let us be consistent on this point and 
understand thoroughly that an act 
passed by Congress may have the same 
effect as a treaty ratified either by two- 
thirds of the Senate or by this new 
method which we propose. I thank my 
colleague, and I apologize to him for 
taking up so much of his time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. An act of Congress is 
subject to review by the courts, and if it 
is unconstitutional, it is void. Now, it is 
urged in support of this proposed amend- 
ment that the Senate from time imme- 
morial, from the time when the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, back 
to the days of the founding fathers, has 
been an obstructing force in this govern- 
mental set-up; that it has been obstinate 
and obdurate and willful, and that it has 
blocked various treaties and thrown a 
monkey wrench into the governmental 
procedure by refusing even to act. It 
was recited here that on one occasion it 
treated with disrespect the Father of his 
Country—forced him to cool his heels in 


came back 
about that. 


any more. I just wonder 
It reminds me of an address 


I heard by the commander of the Grand 
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Army of the Republic in my city some 20 
years ago. He was asked about his re- 
ligious faith. He told the name of the 
church to which he belonged. They said, 
“What is the doctrine of your church?” 
“Well,” he said, “we split a few years ago 
on one of the fundamental beliefs of my 
church, and there are two churches now, 
but I belong to the old fundamentalist 
branch.” He was asked, “What is the 
difference between the two?” “Well,” he 
said, “the new branch claims that Adam 
was good when he was created and that 
he fell in the Garden of Eden, but my 
branch takes the position that Adam was 

damn rascal from the beginning and 
did not fall.” 

Well, it would seem that the pro- 
ponents of this measure take the posi- 
tion that the Senate has always been 
composed of willful men, and that it is 
necessary to shear it of its power to ob- 
truct the treaty-making power of the 
President. 

Reference has been made to the failure 
to agree to the first League of Nations, 
but that is a rather inept way to go 
about amending the Constitution. That 

; water over the dam. I listened to a 
great deal of testimony by those who 
were testifying in favor of this propo- 
sition, and the burden of their song was 
that in some way we had to strip the 
Senate of its power if we were ever able 
to make another treaty that was really 
worth while. Then they say that a treaty 
hould be ratified by a majority because 
. simple majority is sufficient to declare 
war. We generally declare war by a 
inanimous vote. What is war, anyway? 
It is the exercise of the collective right of 
elf-defense by a nation. It is the first 

’ of nature, the right of survival, the 
richt of self-defense. But there is a vast 
\ifference between the exercise of that 
right, the declaration of war, and the 
ratification of a treaty. A treaty has far 
more implications and more far-reaching 
effect than a mere statute. A statute 
operates upon the citizens of this 

uuntry. It forbids them to do what is 

ceived to be wrong or commands 
ther.. to do what is conceived to be right, 
or it may be remedial in its terms. A 
treaty of peace operates not only upon 
the people of this country; it operates 
upon the people of foreign countries and 
upon foreign nations. It not only places 
obligations upon other countries but it 
places obligations upon this country. We 
can very easily enforce a statute because 

i! statutes in this country operate upon 
he person. Through the strong arm of 
the law-enforcing machinery of the Gov- 
ernment we can reach out and coerce and 
enjoin and compel a citizen to comply 
with our statute and punish him if he 
fails to do so. But it is different with a 
treaty. Where is the court that can 
enforce it? It was asked yesterday, Sup- 
pose we make a treaty and violate it, 
what micht be done about it? “Oh,” the 
rentleman said very blandly, “it would 
mean a war.” I thought we were trying 
to work our way out of the’ necessity of 
having wars, but there are some of the 
distinctions that show the vast dif- 
ference between a treaty and a statute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 

ntleman yield? 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Not at this time. I 
will yield a littie later. 

Government exists primarily to pro- 
tect its own citizens against the aggres- 
sion of foreign power. It exists in the 
second place to protect its citizens 
against the violence of lawless members 
of society; and then it also must provide 
if a citizen is to remain free that he be 
protected against the trespasses upon his 
rights by his own government. It was 
for this reason that the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted. 
Much has been said here about wanting 
to get rid of this two-thirds rule. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that we can 
expel a Member of this House only by a 
two-thirds vote. After this House brings 
impeachment proceedings against even 
the President of the United States or one 
of our Federal officials, it requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to convict, and 
that is proper. Think what a tragedy 
would have been enacted in this country 
had the Senate which tried Andrew 
Johnson in 1868 had had the power by a 
majority vote to impeach that great and 
good man, now honored by both the peo- 
ple of the North and the people of the 
South. He was a great American and a 
great patriot. That provision inserted in 
the Constitution by our founding fathers 
prevented such a great tragedy. 

Some say, “Let us just pass it on to 
the States, pass it on to them; it is a hot 
potato.” No, it is not; it is already get- 
ting cold. It will be as cold as an icicle 
when it gets over to the Senate. But itis 
our duty as Members of this House to 
handle it, because when it gets to the 
States, the States cannot amend it; they 
must vote it up or down as we give it to 
them. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, would it in- 
terrupt the gentleman to yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Ido not know a great deal 
about the pending measure except that it 
proposes to amend the Constitution so as 
to require the cooperation of this branch 
of Congress with the Senate in the ratifi- 
cation of treaties. In view of some of the 
amendments that have been added to 
the Constitution in the past, does not the 
gentleman believe it probable, with the 
unlimited debate that is allowed in the 
other body, that if we provide a new 
amendment to require the cooperation of 
this body it might mean delay in impor- 
tant instances where delay should not oc- 
cur? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Of course; and in 
addition to that I think and believe we 
all may be justified in assuming that 
the reason that all this propaganda has 
been loosed on the country and on the 
Congress in favor of this proposal is be- 
cause those who were getting ready to 
make a compact with respect to this pro- 
posal to keep the worid peace 
afraid they could not get a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and wanted to 
railroad it through both Houses of Con- 
gress by a majority vote. I want to dis- 
cuss that directly, because such a pro- 
cedure is not going to be necessary for 
the reason that the people of this coun- 


were 


try and both branches of the Congress 
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are in favor of any reasonable world 
organization to keep the peace and pre- 
vent further wars. 

The proponents of this resolution say 
it will enhance the prestige and the 
power of the House. I have never had 
much respect for the bird that defiled 
its own nest. I believe this House is all 
right; it has prestige and it has power. 
It has the power to initiate impeach- 
ment proceedings, it has the power to 
initiate all measures for the raising of 
revenue. 


of governmental power. 
we need not worry about that. 

What are they doing out there at San 
Francisco? Let us consider that Confer- 
ence. The San Francisco Conference is 
to write a charter which will be in the 
nature of a treaty or a contract between 
all the governments that sign it. They 
are out there to try to agree on an in- 
strument for world government to pre- 
serve the peace of the world and prevent 
future wars. When that is done, that 
contract, that compact, will be presented 
to the ratifying bodies of the various na- 
tions participating in that great world 
effort. 

Then they are to set up a military 
alliance. I am going to be quite frank. 
Let us get down to brass tacks. They are 
going to set up a military alliance to 
police the small nations and keep them 
from breaking the peace. So far as the 
Big Five are concerned, we are going to 
have to allow moral force to prevail. 
Somebody has expressed a regret that 
the various members of the Big Five. be- 
cause if the peace is kept it must be kept 
by them, have the power of veto. They 
seem to want that council to have the 
power to wage war upon some one of 
these great powers. Do we want that 
sort of thing? I donot think so. Unless 
there is enough good sense and good will 
and desire for peace on the part of this 
Nation, Great Britain and Russia, to re- 
main at peace among themselves then 
peace is a futile dream. It must be based 
upon moral principles and mutual good 
will. 

Mr. Chairman, some people are dis- 
posed to criticize Russia. I am not dis- 
posed to criticize anybody right 
Let us go a little further. The proposed 
assembly is a glorified debating society, 
in which there may be an appeal made to 
the conscience and public opinion of the 
world. And that will do go 


now. 





The CHAIRMAN. The e of the 

gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
a4 a% _— 


man, I yield the gentleman 19 additional 
minutes. 
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is set up a security ccuncil by this B 

Five to control by military 

nation that undertakes to wage war. 

Then they provide a trusteeshii 

care of those lands that we have taken 
f 
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away from the Japs by the sacrifice of 
oceans of blood, countless lives, and bil- 
lions fo dollars in money. You knox 
Will Rogers once said that we never lost 
a war but never won a conference. Is 
it not an anomalous thing, after all we 
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of Iwo Jima, dotted with thousands of 
crosses, that we have to go with hat in 
kand to find out whether hereafter for 
our national security we may have an 
outpost there to ward off danger from 
impending assault on this country? It 
is one of the most astounding things you 
ever heard of. The late Wendell Wilikie 
said one thing that impressed me. He 
said that in his practice of law he always 
found it wise to get his fee while the 
tears were hot. We should have had 
an egreement with our allies when we 
began to give them billions of dollars of 
clothing, food, and implements of war 
which have made their victory and ours 
a certainty. 

The Christian religion in more than 
1,900 years has not transformed human 
nature and eradicated selfishness from 
the human heart. I think we are get- 
ting better all the time. I am an 
optimist. As I said a while ago, Iam not 
here to criticize any of our allies. They 
are realists. It has been well said, “He 
jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 

We all know what the dream of Russia 
is and she is about to realize it. Let us 
be frank about that now. She must 
have more year-round warm-water 
ports. She will extend her power to the 
Pacific. It looks as though she just 
about has the Balkans, Hungary, Austria, 
and I do not know how much more. 

You know, I have been thinking about 
coining a new verb, the word “emote.” 
We have been emoting quite a good deal 
here in this country and in this House. 
We all get wrought up at times. A few 
days ago we had a bill up here, the so- 
called work-or-jail bill. Men said that 
if we did not enact that law and do it 
speedily we could not win this war. We 
are now in Berlin and Italy is out and 
Mussolini is dead, and I can tell you 
where he is. If Hitler is dead, I can tell 
you where he is. It will not be long 
until we have the Japs. 

Let us turn to the daily press. I am 
not excited about this thing, but take 
the Washington Post of a few days ago 
which came out with a leading editorial 
headed “Pandora’s box at San Fran- 
cisco.” Ido not know how great a diplo- 
mat Mr. Stettinius is, but I know he isa 
gentleman. I believe thoroughly that 
he is a patriotic American citizen en- 
Geavoring to do his dead level best for 
his country, This paper called him a 
bush-league diplomat and said that they 
would have to call the undertaker to 
carry out his mistakes pretty soon. I 
do not know; maybe he made a mistake 
in bringing in the Argentine there over 
the protest of Russia. Russia probably 
hed grounds for complaint. As I say, I 
am not criticizing anybody. The Argen- 
tine, if it had any soldiers in this war at 
all, had parade soldiers. Russia has 
given the lives of 20,000,000 of her people 
to win this war. She is entitled to every 
consideration because, as I said a while 
azo, we could not have won the war and 
we cannot win the peace without her co- 
operation. 

It is said we must have the ratification 
of treaties by a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress or the peace will be 
lost. Let us see. But few, if any, are 
oppvesed to this country going into a 
world organization to keep the peace, 
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The platforms of both political parties 
declared in favor of it. The candidates 
of both political parties declared in favor 
of it. And be it said to the credit of 
President Rooseveit, he was wiser than 
Woodrow Wilson. There are members 
of both parties out there participating 
in the effort to fashion an agreement that 
will meet the approval of the Senate. 

Then there is another thing in this 
country that is greater even than the 
House and the Senate, and that is the 
power of public opinion. The enlight- 
ened public opinion and conscience of 
this country favors our joining in the 
proposed organization to keep the peace. 
There comes from every white cross on 
every battlefield in every continent in 
the world and from the islands of the 
sea, from the hearts of every father and 
mother, from the cradle of evcry infant, 
from the best impulses of all our people, 
an irresistible appeal for the establish- 
ment of an organization to keep the 
peace of the world. To realize this ideal 
it is not necessary to assail the founda- 
tion stones of the house of our existence, 
this Constitution of ours, within which 
and under the guidance of which has 
been wrought for more than 156 years 
the matchless fabric of American civili- 
zation and American liberty. Let us not 
put an unhallowed hand in an hour of 
haste and emotion upon the safeguards 
which the founding fathers threw 
around the rights of our people. 

If you wish to amend this resolution 
and let both Houses speak with the voice 
of two-thirds of its Members, all well and 
good; that is the only way in the world 
in which you will ever get it. 

All this hatchet-and-saw effort to re- 
make the Constitution overnight and 
whistle the wisdom of the founding 
fathers down the wind, in my opinion, 
will and ought to come to nothing. 

It is fraught with the danger of this 
Nation, in a moment of emotionalism, by 
a bare majority being bound by a treaty 
to bankrupt itself and shed the blood of 
its boys in wars to preserve and maintain 
foreign powers whose security may be 
threatened through wars brought on by 
their own acts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, several 
times since the Constitution of the 
United States was originally adopted 
fundamental changes have been made by 
amendments. More than a century and 
a half ago, by the original terms of our 
Constitution, it was provided that trea- 
ties should be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate. That 
clause in the Constitution remains the 
same as the day on which the organic law 
ef the new Republic came into being. 
Twenty-one times by as many amend- 
ments has the original instrument been 
altered. But one-third and one of the 
membership of the Senate can still re- 
ject a treaty negotiated by the Executive, 
even if it be wholeheartedly approved by 
the vast majority of our people. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
in the last session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress held extensive hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 320, introduced 
by the able chairman of that committee, 
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the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable HATTON W. SuUMNERS. Similar 
resolutions introduced by a number of 
our distinguished collcagues were also 
considered involving the same subjects, 
After painstaking consideration of the 
voluminous testimony presented by dis- 
tinguished historians, scholars, and pub- 
licists, the committee favorably reported 
the resolution with a recommendation 
that it do pass. Unfortunately the meas- 
ure died on the calendar due to the ex- 
piration of the session. Our chairman 
has now introduced a new House reso- 
lution designated as House Joint Reso- 
lution 60, followed by a number of other 
similar resolutions introduced by as 
many of our colleagues, proposing a like 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Briefly, the resolution proposes to 
amend the Constitution so that treaties 
may be ratified by a majority vote of 
both the Senate and the House. Before 
such a change can be made the resolu- 
tion must also be passed by the Senate 
and approved by the States. That is the 
process laid down by the Constitution 
itself to govern proposed changes. Itisa 
wise provision, since it affords ample 
time for deliberation and debate in the 
legislature. 

Difficulties stand in the way of the 
proposed constitutional change, or re- 
form. But, my friends, the fact that re- 
sistance may be expected in the other 
branch of the Congress should not dis- 
courage any Member of the House who 
feels that this outmoded clause of the 
Constitution should be altered and the 
power of life and death over treaties re- 
moved from a minority of the Senate. 

Every good American is proud of the 
Constitution of the United States. Asa 
whole it has long been accepted as a 
model by free people everywhere. Any 
attempt to weaken this great instrument 
would be widely and properly resente 
and opposed by thinking citizens from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. By the same token, 
any sincere effort to strengthen the Con- 
stitution by making it more responsive to 
the will of the rank and file of Americans 
would be welcomed and supported. The 
change now proposed definitely is de- 
signed to strengthen the Constitution. 
Otherwise I would not today be giving 
my support to this joint resolution and 
urging with the earnestness of which 
Iam capable that the House pass it by a 
resounding majority. 

A very casual search of the history of 
the Constitution and conditions which 
prevailed at the time of its adoption 
leaves no room for doubt that the clause 
denying to the House of Representatives 
a voice in the ratification of treaties and 
requiring a two-third vote of the Senate 
was the result of compromise. It was a 
question whether the new Republic could 
have a Constitution without this provi- 
sion governing the _ ratification of 
treaties. The original States were jeal- 
ous of each other on the one hand and 
jealous of the Central Government on 
the other hand. The smaller States 
were fearful lest they be too greatly 
dominated by the larger States. All ex- 


pressed fear lest the Federal Government 
be made so strong as to endanger or 
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unduly limit the rights of the several 
States. 

When the Constitutioral Convention 
met in 1787 controversy was rife not only 
on this particular matter, but on other 
major issues coming before that great 
assembly. Months were required to 
bring into being an instrument which a 
majority of the delegates were willing to 
sign. Indeed controversy over various 
issues became so heated at times that 
members of the Convention despaired of 
arriving at agreement. Fortunately for 
that generation and those which have 
followed, all the States sent as delegates 
to the Convention outstanding men en- 
dowed with the wisdom to know that a 
compromise was justified when unanim- 
ity could not be attained. Otherwise 
the new republic must have waited for 
years longer to acquire a workable 
fundamenial law. 

One issue raised in the Constitutional 
Convention was that it was called for the 
sole purpose of amending the Articles of 
Confederation, which had not been 
working satisfactorily either from the 
standpoint of the States or the Federal 
Government. The wiser men among the 
delegates Gemonsitrated that the writing 
of a new Constitution amounted to 
nothing more than the amending of the 
Articles of Confederation. A few die- 
1ards grew weary and returned to their 
homes and therefore were not present 
when the final draft of the new Consti- 
tution was signed. 

I was greatly interested to learn that 
the clauses of the Constitution govern- 
ing the election of Members of the United 
States Senate was the subject of much 
controversy in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Strong men earnestly urged 
that Members of the other branch of the 
Congress be chosen by the people directly, 
just as Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are chosen. This issue was 
the subject of much debate and delibera- 
tion and, like the clause governing the 
ratification of treaties, threatened to 
split the assembly wide open. Ultimately 
the delegates determined to have Sena- 
tors chosen by the legislatures of the 
several States. Senators were so chosen 
until comparatively recent years, when 
as a result of the adoption of the seven- 
teenth amendment they were elected di- 
rectly by the people. 

Why was that change made? Prima- 
rily because the direct election of Sen- 
ators by vote of the people of their re- 
spective States was the more democratic 
method of procedure. Who will say that 
in submitting to the States a joint reso- 
lution providing for the direct election 
of Senators, the Congress sought to 
veaken the Constitution? Who will rise 
today and seriously tell the American 
people that we should return to the 
original method and have Senators 
chosen only by the legislatures of the 
States? That question answers itself. 
The people of the United States feel that 
the Constitution was strengthened when 
the seventeenth amendment gave them 
the right to determine directly by their 
votes who should represent the States in 
the United States Senate. The world 
and society move forward, not back- 
ward. 
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Today we are asked to vote for sub- 
mission to the States a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that 
treaties shali ke ratified by majority vote 
of the membership of both the Senate 
and the House. Why is it proposed that 
the House have a voice in treaty ratifi- 
cation? The reason is not far to seelx. 
Memkers of the House of Representa- 
tives are closest to the people for the 
simple reascn that every other year they 
must give an accounting to their con- 
stituents, while Members of the Senate 
need give an accounting only every sixth 
year. Since Members cf the House must 
maintain closer touch with the people 
in their respective districts, they neces- 
sarily are in position better to know what 
the people are thinking concerning ma- 
jor current issues involving the welfare 
of this great Nation of ours. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Represeitatives, very recently the peo- 
ple of the United States went to the vot- 
ing places and chose the President who 
shall preside over the Nation for the 
next 4 years. They voted to keep in 
office during that trying period in our 
history the man who had carried the 
burdens of that high office for 12 long 
years. Not a few Members of the House 
thought there should be a change at the 
head of the Government and that a 
younger man should take over the heavy 
burdens of the Presidency. A majority 
of the people determined otherwise and 
voted to keep Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the White House. Those who honestly 
felt that a change was in order and even 
overdue were not happy over the result 
of the voting. But, my friends, they ac- 
cepted that result without question. 
Why? Because a majority of the sov- 
ereign voters of this great country had 
expressed their will. 

We elected our President by majority 
vote. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were chosen by majority vote. 
The one-third of the membership of the 
Senate were elected by majority vote on 
that same November day, 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a majority of the men and 
women in uniform, whether in training 
camps in this country or in combat zones 
overseas, who could not get home to 
vote, cast their ballots for the reelection 
of President Roosevelt, and, by the same 
token, for the election or reelection of 
any Members of this body. 

And while we are speaking of women 
in uniform voting it is well to recall that 
the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in their wisdom made no pro- 
vision for the participation of women in 
political affairs. But for the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution women 
would still be denied the vote in this 
great and free land, and we would not 
number emong our Members the gra- 
cious and able women who now sit with 
us on equal terms and help make the 
laws of the land. 

My friends, a fundamental change in 
the Constitution was required before 
Members of the Senate could be elected 
by direct vote of the people. An equally 


fundamental change was required to 
bestow the right of suffrage upon the 
women of America, 
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Every Member of this bedy recalls 
vividly that the Bill of Rights—the first 
10 amendments—was not in the Consti- 
tution as originally drafted and ratified. 
Every Member likewise recalls that the 
Bill of Rights embodies reservations in- 
sisted upon by the Original States in 
certifying their ratification of the Con- 
stitution. No Member of this Chamber 
or of any other legislative body would 
have the temerity to rise today and say 
the addition of the Bill of Rishts weak- 
ened the Constitution or to advocate the 
repeal of the first 10 amendments to that 
great instrument. 

Yet today when supporters of this joint 
resolution seek further to strengthen the 
Constitution by modernizing the ma- 
chinery for the ratification of treaties 
and make it more responsive to the will 
of the people of the United States we 
find some voicing objections. To my 
mind they are merely conjuring up men- 
tal ghosts. They forget that when the 
Constitution was adopted mest cf the 
continent was little known to a majority 
of the relatively small population of ths 
young Republic. Communications were 
meager and slow, not only between the 
States but between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the governments of other 
nations. 

Times have changed since those rig- 
orous early days. We have the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, radio with 
television just around the corner, and 
aviation, of which few even dreamed in 
1787. Verily the world has grown small- 
er. Space has been annihilated. We 
know within hours—sometimes within 
minutes—happenings in countries sep- 
arated from us by occans thousands of 
miles wide. Every day untold numbers 
of our military airplanes cross those 
oceans, many of them raining death and 
destruction on countries whose tyran- 
nical governments sought to deny Amer- 
icans the right to continue to live as a 
free people. 

Millions of the flower of American 
youth face ruthless enemies in combat 
zones literally all over the world, fichting 
to preserve the citadel of liberty—fight- 
ing to put an end forever to the danger 
of military aggression which 5 years ago 
plunged the world into the blocdiest 
holocaust in all history. 

Yet some Americans—not all of them 
Members of the United States Senate— 
tell us that we must not tamper with 
the Constitution by attemping to mod- 

rnize the machinery for the ratification 

of treaties. When final victory is won 
over our enemies the millions of men— 
and women—in uniform who kave re- 
seatedly risked their all will want to 
know that their sacrifice has not been 
in vain. They will want assurance that 
their sons and daughters will not be 
called upon to undergo the terrible hard- 
ships which they faced on land, on the 
seas, and in the air in order that freedom 
and decency might not perish from the 
earth. The loved ones of thcse who gave 
their all—and the number promises to 
to be shcckingly large—demand assur- 
ance that it shall not happen again to 
the sons and daughters of America and 
other lands. 
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What we seek to do is to so alter the 
machinery of ratification that a minority 
of the other branch of the Congress shall 
not have the power to reject a treaty 
designed to make the world secure 
against future military aggression. 
There is nothing sacred or complicated 
about the ratification machinery, any 
more than there was about the machin- 
ery originally set up for the election of 
Senators by the legislatures of the States. 
The latter machinery was changed— 
modernized to bring it into closer har- 
mony with democratic processes. That 
is precisely what the pending joint reso- 
lution proposes to do with the machinery 
for ratification. If there ever was any 
justification for placing the power of 
life and death over treaties in the hands 
of one-third and one of the Members 
of the Senate, the period of justifica- 
tion has long since passed. As stated 
at the outset, this machinery was set up 
as the result of compromise in order that 
we might have a Constitution. We can 
concede without a moment’s hesitation 
that that compromise was warranted 
under conditions which prevailed at the 
time of its adoption. Seriously to com- 
tend at this late day that the method of 
ratification must remain intact regard- 
less of world developments is to stultify 
ourselves as thinking citizens and Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

Permit me to say right here that my 
remarks are not intended to be critical of 
the United States Senate. My criticism 
goes to the machinery for the ratification 
of treaties set up long ago when the 
Nation was young and conditions wholly 
different from what they are today. 
Members of the Senate as now consti- 
tuted had nothing whatever to do with 
the clause in the Constitution requiring 
a two-thirds vote of that body to ratify 
treaties and denying to Members of the 
House, the legislative body closest to the 
people, any voice in ratification. What 
is true of the Senate today has been true 
of that body down through the years, 
Ratification was made a senatorial pre- 
rogative by the Constitution. I do not 
blame Members of the Senate today or 
in past year for zealously guarding that 
prerogative. 

But, my friends, I do most earnestly 
appeal to the Senate as now constituted 
to pass upon this proposed change in the 
national interest—in the interest of all 
humanity—as the time approaches for 
the consideration of treaties to make the 
Nation and the world secure against 
future military aggression. I advance 
no contention that by and large the Sen- 
ate has abused its constitutional preroga- 
tive in passing upon treaties submitted 
by the Executive. But I do contend most 
emphatically that in certain predomi- 
nantly important crises a minority of 
that body has rejected treaties which 
might well have changed the course of 
history and averted the conflagration 
now sweeping the earth. 

I have particular reference to the 
Versailles Treaty. We all know what 
happened to it. While a majority of the 
Senate in that day favored ratification 
of that treaty and the active participa- 
tion of the United States in the League 
of Nations, mere than one-third of the 
Members of that body voted against rati- 
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fication. The United States emerged 
from World War No. 1 the most powerful 
among the nations of the world. Yet by 
rejecting the Versailles Treaty a minority 
of the Senate made it impossible for the 
Nation to assert its leadership. 

Some ask why it is proposed to make 
the House of Representatives a part of 
the machinery for ratifying treaties. 
The answer is clear. The House is closest 
to the American people for the simple 
reason that its Members must face their 
constituents every other year. There is 
another reason. All legislation enacted 
by the Congress must be approved by the 
House. Most treaties require legislative 
implementation. Such implementation 
would be more readily approved by the 
House if its Members shared the respon- 
sibility for ratification. Certainly the 
House would withhold necessary legis- 
lative support with great reluctance if 
it had an active part in ratification. No 
Member of either body can seriously 
question the power of the House to vitiate 
a treaty which the Senate has ratified by 
refusing to pasS necessary supporting 
legislation. In my judgment, the House 
would take such a position with reluc- 
tance, but the power to do so unquestion- 
ably exists. I, for one, would be greatly 
distressed if the House found itself im- 
pelled to adopt such a course. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BaLtpwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution. 

It seems to me that the opposition falls 
under four different categories. The 
first one they talk about is the Senate 
threat to ignore our action here. I pass 
that over quickly, although it is impor- 
tant. If we are going to take orders 
from the Senate, Mr. Chairman, then I 
think it is about time that this House 
closed shop. 

The second is that if we are going to 
have in effect a world organization 
created at San Francisco we do not need 
any talk or any debate about the treaty- 
making powers in the Congress of the 
United States. That, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, I can dismiss briefly, because it is 
obvious that whatever organization is 
set up at San Francisco this Government 
will remain a sovereign Government, 
that there will be treaties, that the 
Monroe Doctrine will continue, that the 
agreements of the Chapultepec Confer- 
ence will remain in effect, and that we 
will have something to do about it. The 
world organization will simply establish 
rules and regulations for procedure once 
those treaties reach the world organ- 
ization. 

The crux of the whole matter, Mr. 
Chairman, is in the last two categories, 
what our forefathers did in their wisdom 
and what we today may or may not do 
in our wisdom if we permit these things 
to be decided by simple majorities of the 
whole Congress. Our forefathers faced 
avery different world from that of today. 
I do not impugn their wisdom. They 
were very wise, indeed. But have we 
forgotten that in those days wars were 
fought by professional soldiers, profes- 
sionally paid, and populations did not 
enter into them? 
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Have we forgotten that treaties were 
made by dynasties and dictators and 
practically never by democracies, and 
that our forefathers in their wisdom 
sought to give our Chief Executive as 
much power as possible with as little 
check as they dared put on him? Tcday 
wars are fought by whole peoples. We 
know that the next war will be even 
more so. We know we cannot even sit 
in a home in Milwaukee or Chicago or 
Detroit in the next war as civilians— 
mothers and children—and be sure that 
a rocket bomb will not land in our back 
yard. Today wars are fought by citizen 
armies—drafted. There is not a Mem- 
ber of this House probably who has not 
scmeone of his family in this war. Most 
of them have lost members of their 
family. : Most Americans have lost 
members of their family. There is 
hardly a home which is not in mourning 
in some way or another. Peoples and 
citizen armies fight wars today and the 
people are going to demand something 
to say about treaties. That did not! 
exist when our forefathers wrote thi 
Constitution. I say that demands that 
we take recognition of that fact and that 
we so arrange our affairs here that the 
peoples’ voices can be heard. I can 
think of no better way than letting their 
representatives ‘in Congress decide the 
issue by a majority vote. I do not be- 
lieve we dare long avoid that respon- 
sibility. I have complete faith in the 
majority of Congress because I believe 
it always represents the majority of the 
people of the United States. To me thc 
is modern democracy. I hope that in 
the various attempts to sidetrack the 
issue, and I do not impugn the intelli- 
gence or earnestness of anyone who ha: 
spoken before me, I hope we remember 
that times have changed, that we re- 
membe” 11,000,000 Americans today are 
under arms, men and women; that every 
American family is involved in this issu 
and that as time goes on in the future 
every American family and every civilia! 
is going to be interested in what kind of 
treaties we make and are going to de- 
mand sconer or later a voice in them 
You cannot take the hands of the clock 
and turn them backward. It has been 
tried and has met only with disasier. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
would it break the continuity of the ge: 
tleman’s speech if he yielded at th 
point? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I would 
be delighted to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentlemen hi: 
correctly stated that times have chang 
and that we cannot turn back the hand: 
of the clock. I had attempted to qu 
tion the gentleman from Kentucky, m: 
very good friend [Mr. Rozsron], and J 
know he would have yielded had he h 
the time. He referred to the difficult 
which the Thirteen Original Coloni 
had in another day in getting together. 
He said that their problem was smal!) i! 
comparison to the problem today of get- 
ting the nations together. He spoke in 


terms of a great and big world. 

In this great world today it is true 
that the peoples of one capital as against 
another capital or one nation as again: 
another nation are closer together, ony 
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a matter of hours, than were the peo- 
niles along the Atlantic coast in the days 
of the Revolutiary fathers. Al- 
though they were closer together in miles, 
they were actually weeks and months 
epart. The airplane in war, and soon in 
peace, brings countries into close prox- 
imity. Now transportation and commu- 
nication have shrunken the globe. We 
are all neighbors—the old barricrs are 
econe forever. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
absolutely true, Mr. Chairman. I think 
that is an important factor in this situ- 

tion. Certainly with the speed with 
which events move we cannot afford to 
wage long, long campaigns over treaties 
and over wars. I think the closer we 
set to the people in these things, the 
quicker we know their desires, the more 
wisely we will act. I personally, have 
confidence in the composite intelligence 
of the American people, and I do not 
believe there is anybody in this House 
who disagrees with me. Consequently, 
I have absolute confidence in the major- 
ity decisions of the Members of this 


oe I do not see how anybody can 

egree with that. Are we afraid to 
make a decision on these things? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Myr. Chairman, wiil 


the gentleman yield? 

"hee BALDWIN of New York. 
to the author of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine statement on this resolution and ask 
if in his great many connections with 

ec — of various educational grouvs who 

» interested in public affeirs and inter- 
tional affairs particularly, if he coes 
not find that the inability of the peonle 
to do anything in connection with the 
ratification of treaties because of the 
ranglehold which the two-thirds rule 
has on us, prevents people from taking 
nterest in international affairs or d'm- 
inishes their intercst in such a‘fairs? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Person- 
ally I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 
I have letters, hundreds of them, and 
hey have not been confined to my dis- 
trict, pointing that out almost invar- 
iably. They emphasize the fact that 
would like to have something to sey but 
they feel they cannot. However, they do 
want to register their cpinion with me, 
and this is their first opportunity on this 
particular resolution. 

There is another point which has been 
brought up and that is the question of 
technicalities. We have had some bril- 
liant speeches in this regard and I pay 
tribute to those who made them. But I 
im not interested in technicalities. I 
am interested in the fundamental issue 
cf bringing the people closer to the 
peace-making instruments, as they have 
been brought closer inevitably to the 
war-making instruments. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

fr. RAMEY. Apropos of that, the 
first 3 words of the preamble to our Con- 
titution are “We, the people.” When 
we say that we, the representatives of 
the people, have no part in treaty mak- 
ing we bypass the peopie by not passing 
this resolution. 


Vield 


they 


wiil the 
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Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
tirely with the gentleman. 

In regard to technicalities, there is one 
which I think we have all forgotten. 
While we in the House, as the gentleman 
has just said, are bypassing the people 
by refusing our responsibility in this re- 
gard, the Executive also is doing some 
bypassing. Let us not forget that treaty 
after treaty is being made under Execu- 
tive power and under Executive agree- 
ment, which requires only a majority 
vote of the House. It is said that by giv- 
ing a majority vote we increase the power 
of the Executive. I do not agree with 
that. We sit here and are worried per- 
haps that the Executive may have such a 
majority on one side of the aisle, that he 
will be able to push through anything he 
pleases, but, believe me, the people will 
have a voice in that, and I am convinced 
and I am willing to say it to my distin- 
guished friends on the other side, that 
the Executive is not always going to be 
of the same party, nor the majority of 
this House of the same party, because I 
am convinced that #s the pendulum 
swings koth parties will have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TALECT]. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
House Joint Resolution 60, to submit to 
the State legislatures for ratification a 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion giving both Houses of Congress the 
right to validate treaties by a mejority 


mtn 
Vly. 


That is 
I agree en- 


Article IT, section 2, of the Constitu- 


tion now reads as icllows: 
He— 
The President— 
shall have power, bY y and with the adv'ce and 


consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Sciators present 
concur, 

The rescluiion now kefore us reads 
thus: 


Hereafter treatics shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses of Congress. 


The purpose of the amendment before 
us is to change the existing two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to a majority vote of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Historically there is no good reason 
for the two-thirds vote. t the sessions 
of the Constitutional Convention at Phil- 
adelphia in 1789, the record of which I 
have studied for many months, I can 
find no reason other than that of com- 
promise in trying to get a job done. 
The so-called Western States at that 
time were interested in treaties with the 
Indians. The Southern States were con- 
cerned with navigation rights on the 
Mississippi River. The Seaboard Atlan- 
tic States were interested in treaties 
concerning fishery rights. Sectionalism 


in the Thirteen Original States was ata 
sy of the power of the 
Therefore, 
accomplish anything con- 
ratification of treaties, in 


hish pitch. Jcalou 
large States was apparent. 
in order to 
cerning the 
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order to satisfy the large States and the 
small States, the Eastern States, the 

Southern States, and the the Western 
States it was necessary in order to bring 
about a favorable vote on the Constitu- 
tion itself to have a two-thirds vcte of 
the Senate in the ratification of treaties. 

There was not then, nor could there 
have been any concept in the minds of 
the drafters of our Constitution that this 
country would expand all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean and that modes of travel 
and means of communication weuld be 
as they are today in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Even Daniel Webster, 30 years 
later in one of his great speeches, would 
not give a plug nickle for the lands lying 
west of the Mississippi. 

The world in those deys was small. 
Our policy was one of isolation and ab- 
horence for entangling alliances or, for 
that matter, alliances of any kind. To- 
day we are living under entirely different 
conditions. The time required to travel 
from continent to continent has been un- 
believably lessened until tcday we can 
circle the globe in a matter cf 3 cr 4 days. 
Communications are all but instantane- 
ous today. The human voice can travel 
around the world in a split second. To- 
day it is utterly impossible for the United 
States of America, or for any other indi- 
vidual nation, to live in self-sufficiency 
and apart from its neighbors of the 
world. 

The United States 


cF 
throuchovt this war, a gre 


a st 


Hew 


and has been 
eat le ader. In 
my opinion, it has been the leader in the 
production of implements of war, in the 
raising of its armies, navies, and air 
forces. It has done one of the creat jobs 
of the century. With most of the rest of 
the world in chaos and utter ruin, the 
peoples of the world will ait to the 
United States for continued leadership in 
the post-war period. If we believe in a 
decent international community, we must 
accopt this leadership. 

Regardless of his Political party, the 
President of the United States and the 
Department of State are often handi- 
capped at the peace table or in the draw- 
ing up = treaties for future ratification 
by the Senate, and the Chief Executive is 
at a ce disadvantage when all 
nations of the world know and realize 
that it requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to ratify such proposals. As one 
witness before the Judiciary Committee 
well put it, “‘the arms of the representa- 
tives of the State De panne are tied 
behind their backs.” Asa matter of fact, 
their bargaining power is all but lost. 
So far as I can determine, our Govern- 
ment is the only Government in the world 
that requires a two-thirds vote of its leg- 
islative body on the ratification of 
treaties. 

A democratic form of government, as I 
understand it, is one in which majority 
rule, under law, prevails. Any procedure 
which thwarts the wishes of a majority, 
tends to break down and destroy demo- 
cratic processes. 

At the present moment we have two 
Members of the House of Representatives 
as delegates to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. One is the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee; the other the 
ranking Republican Member. It seems 
ironical that these two Heuce Moinbers 
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who will take part in the debates and in 
the policy formulas, representing the 
United States of America, should have 
no voice in the body of the Congress that 
they represent when the treaty or agree- 
ments come up for ratification. 

Time and time again authorizations 
for vast expenditures are included in 
treaties. Under the Constitution, the 
House of Representatives is the sole body 
initiating appropriations of the peoples’ 
money. Yet, in many treaties, as in the 
case of the present Mexican treaty con- 
cerning water rights on the Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers, there are authoriza- 
tions for more than $200,000,000 of ex- 
penditures on these rivers. The House 
has nothing to say about these authori- 
zations and yet is bound to honor them 
or create a situation amounting to nega- 
tion of the treaty. 

In theory, of course, the Members of 
the Senate represent their individual 
States. They were originally ambassa- 
dors sent by the legislature of the several 
States and were not elected by the peo- 
ple. Today, however, the Members of 
the Senate are elected in the same man- 
ner as the Members of the House; name- 
ly, at general elections and by the ma- 
jority of the people within their respec- 
tive States. 

There is no good reason to believe that 
there is any more ability in the Mem- 
bership cf the Senate than in the Mem- 
bership of the House. My experience 


has taught me to believe one is equal to - 


the other, and I firmly believe that the 
House of Representatives is the greatest 
parliamentary assembly existing in the 
world today. 

Nor do I see any danger to the future 
cof America if the present amendment is 
adopted. Surely, if a majority of both 
bodies of the Congress cannot protect us 
as a Nation, then I wonder what on earth 
can. 

This is our cpportunity to bring greater 
strength to our Nation. I am certain 
that the people who I represent would, 
by an overwhelming vote, favor this con- 
stitutional change. I have no question 
but that the Legislature of the State of 
Connecticut would be among the first to 
ratify this amendment. I hope it will 
pass the House by more than the two- 
thirds vote required. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yieid such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California {Mr. JOHN- 
SON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion, the adoption 
of this constitutional amendment will 
make the foreign policy of our country 
more representative of the will of our 
people. 

Representative government is govern- 
ment where the will of the people may 
be expressed by those who have been 
chosen to express the public will. We 
associate it with what the majority of the 
people want. The foreign policy of this 
country is now expressed by the President 
of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out here, 
one-third of the Senate, plus one, can 
prevent an expression of the public pol- 
icy of our Nation, in foreign affairs. 
Since Senators represent States and each 
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State, irrespective of its population, has 
2 votes, it means that a small fraction 
of our people can negative the foreign 
policy of this Nation which may be de- 
sired by the overwhelming majority of 
our people. 

Our people express their domestic poli- 
cies in laws and their foreign policies in 
treaties. 

I hold that no matter in what form 
our public policy may be expressed, 
whether in domestic laws or in treaties, 
it should be representative of the will 
of the people. Also, the corollary to this 
is that a minority, especially a small 
minority, should not be permitted to neg- 
ative the will of our people. When a 
small majority can block the will of the 
pecple, we have not representative gov- 
ernment but misrepresentative govern- 
ment. It means that the minority can 
impose its will on the majority. 

To understand how effectively this can 
now be done I need but cite to you the 
fact that the Senators representing less 
than 9 percent of the voters of the 
United States can block a treaty. For 
instance, in the 17 States which cast the 
smallest number of votes in the 1944 
election, there was a total of 4,307,707 
votes cast for Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The tabulation of the votes in these 
17 States I shall place at the end of this 
discussion, for the information of the 
Members. This group of States elected 
only 37 Representatives, less than one- 
tenth of the membership of the House. 
Yet that group of States, through their 
Senators, could block a policy that may 
be wanted by the remaining 90 percent of 
our voters. It is obvicus to me that this 
gives entirely too much power to a small 
group. Clearly this is not representative 
government as representative govern- 
ment contemplates that a majority may 
express their will and, through their 
chosen representatives, make it the policy 
of the Nation, either in domestic or in 
foreign affairs. 

Even under the proposed amendment 
it would be possible for a minority to 
block foreign policy desired by an over- 
whelming majority of our people. This 
is because with the Senatorial represen- 
tation, equal in all States, the 25 smallest 

tates —50 Senators—only represent 
voters of about 36 percent of the total 
vote cast in the 1944 election. 

In the 1244 election, the voters in the 
25 States with the smallest populations, 
cast 12,014,554 votes, whereas the total 
for the entire Nation was 48,025,684. 
Consequently, it is evident that with the 
proposed constitutional change, the mi- 
nority is still powerful enough to block 
what about two-thirds of the voters are 
opposed to. 

Consequently, it seems to me if we 
wish to be truly representative, if we 
wish our people to have a _ reasonable 
chance to express the will of its majority, 
we must come to the type of procedure 
that this resolution provides. For this 
reason, and many others, discussed by 
my colleagues, I am heartily in favor of 
this resolution. 

Following is the list of States which 
cannot block a treaty, together with the 
votes cast by said States and the number 
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of Representatives these States have in 
the House: 








Mem- Congres 
bers in | sional you 


Name of State 
House 1044 


NI ire ideals wtealnilts ip ears 
Maine....... 

Montana..... 
Nebraska. ... 
TI oie oo ee naee aan 
New Hampshire................ 
PO NR Sc ccuseeueeeudeas 
OPER DOR cccoccnctecsusesris 
I lis dhenre cin eh mebrian 
Rhode Island... 
South Dakota.... 








ee 
Vermont 


ee ee 


Weiicnctctnccsakeceantienk 37 4, 307 


The total vote cast in the Presidential 
election of 1944 was 48,025,684. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan | Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
addressed the House on yesterday in de- 
bate on the rule on this resolution. I 
have expressed my views favoring th 
passage of the resolution. I am rather 
distressed to learn that some Membe: 
are apparently not able to get to speak. 
I therefore will not take any more tim 
and yield back the time the gentleman 
from Indiana has so generously allotted 
to me. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 17 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss SUMNER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, you cannot afford to say “me too” 
to any such proposal as this. 

It is hard to believe that this House, 
where daily Members plead for States’ 
rights and minority rights, would seri- 
ously consider adopting this proposal 
which would destroy the two-thirds rati- 
fication of treaty safeguard—one of tlie 
few precious safeguards in our Cons!i- 
tution which help prevent the majorily 
from doing violence to the constitutional 
rights of minorities. It is not as if pass- 
ing this proposal would secure passage 0! 
the Bretton Woods Treaty and other 
treaties for which proponents are enthu- 
siastic, because these treaties will lon 
since have been voted either up or down 
before the proposed amendment could 
possibly become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. The debate on this amendment 
only serves to emphasize the shameful 
fact that the Bretton Woods Treaty and 
similar treaties, intended to surrender 
the United States step by step to a world 
superstate, are to be thrust upon the 
United States illegally and unconstitu- 
tionally in obvious violation of the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which this 
amendment is designed to eliminate. 
And, incidentally, the Bretton Wocds 
Treaty when it is debated, will demon- 
strate that this House, because of the 
5-minute rule and the seniority rule, 
which deprive all but a few favored Mem- 
bers of this House of the right to express 
their views in detail, is, as Alexander 
Hamilton predicted, ill equipped to have 
jurisdiction over treaties. To pass this 


amendment would only serve to invite 
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odious comparisons with 
where Members have the 

unlimited debate. 
You see, it is not true that the two- 
thirds rule was an “accident.” Of this 
rticle Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
wrote in the Federalist 


the Senate, 
privilege of 


founding fathers, 
Papers: 

Thouch this provision has been assailed on 

, and with no small deerce 

of vehemence, I scruple not to de my firm 

best digested 


persuasion, that it ; one of the 


‘lare 


nd most unexccptionabie parts of the pian. 
He goes on to say: 
The fluctuating, and taking its future in- 


se into the account, the 
mposition of that bcdy— 
The Hoeuse— 


‘ 1 


multitudinous 


sid us to expect in it those qualities 
e essential to the 
rust. Accurat 


dze of foreign I 


which 
proper execution of such 
e and comprehensive knowil- 
steady and syste- 
c adherence to the same views; a nice 
:d uniform sensibility to national charac- 
decision, s: ‘y, and dispatch are in- 
mpatible with the genius of a body so vari- 
ble and so numerous. The very complica- 
n of the business, by introducing a neces- 
of the concurrence of so many different 
lies, would of itself afford a solid objection. 
The greater frequency of the calls upon the 
House of Representatives, and the greater 
rth of time which it would often be neces- 
to keep them together when convened, 
to obtain their sanction in the progressive 
taves of a treaty, would be a source of so 
eat inconvenience and expense, as alone 
ight to condemn the project. 


politics; a 


TT 


Iie goes on to say: 

And when we proceed still one step further 
nd look forward to the probable augmenta- 
m of the Senate by the erection of new 
ates, we shall not only perceive ample 
round of confidence in the sufficiency of the 
numbers, to whose agency that power shall 
be entrusted, but we shall probably be led to 
conclude that a body more numerous than 
the Senate is likely to become would be very 
little fit for the proper discharge of the trust. 


To support their arguments, advocates 
of this proposal refer scornfully to six 
treaties for which a majority of the Sen- 
ators present voted, but which were not 
ratified because a third of the Senators 
present opposed them. Those treaties 
are described impartially in a book from 
which, I am told, the State Department 
and congressional legislative service 
compile their material on this subject. 
ag book is called Treaties Defeated by 

he Senate, by W. Stull Holt. This book 
caoes not support the contention that the 
Senators in rejecting the treaties re- 
ferred to, were motivated either by per- 
sonal or political reasons. The treaties 
referred to are as follows: 

First. The Treaty between the United 
States and Spain, 1860. This treaty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holt, was rejected chiefly 
because to ratify it would have involved 
the recognition of slavery. No Demo- 
crats voted against the treaty; 17 Re- 
publicans did, but I think you will agree 
that the issue of slavery on that date 
went much deeper than partisan politics. 
Slavery, in spite of recent legislative at- 
tempts to revive it, is outlawed under our 
Constitution. 

Second. The Reciprocity Treaty with 
Hawaii, 1867. Says Holt: 
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What the true reason or combination of 
reasons— 

For rejecting this treaty were— 
is immaterial for present purposes since it 
is clear from the history of the treaty in 
the Senate that neither political opposition 
nor siruggle with the Fresident was respon- 
sible for its defeat. * * * The treaty 
implied an obligation of protection and was 
regarded as a step toward annexation. 
* * * The reluctance of the public to as- 
sume any hew onilgatiion— 

2emember this was at a 
our country had just 
most devastating 
an obvious though intensely dis 
fact to Seward—the then Secretary of State— 
probably accounted for much of the opposi- 
tion to the treaty. Certainly politics was 
not involved, for onliv a few of the small 
minority of Democrats voted each time, and 
these were divided. * * * The votes also 
show that hostility to Johnson— 


time when 
emerged from a 
war— 


appointing 


The President— 
and the acts of his administration will not 
alone explain the defeat of the treaty, be- 
cavse among those voting in favor of the 
treaty both times were several of his bit- 
terest enemies, including Sumner. 

Third. The Treaty 
Mexico, 1882. The Secretary of State, 
after investigating the claims, had re- 
ported that the justice of the claims was 
exceedingly doubtful and that Congress 
should authorize some agency to examine 


on Claims with 


and determine the charges judicially. 
The Senate was severely criticized, but, 
according to Mr. Holt: 


More respectable reasons were present and 
may have decides’ the Senate’s action, for 
there seemed to be doubts in some minds as 
to whether reopening of the claims was a 
question which properly concerned Mexico 
and the treaty-making power, or whether it 
should be handied by some other branch of 
the Government, as it ultimately was. 


Fourth. The Treaty of Arbitration with 
Great Britain, 1897. This is the treaty 
which, next to Woodrow Wilson’s, is the 
one complained of most. It was endorsed 
by a great many newspapers, bar asso- 
ciations, colleges, businessmen’s associa- 
tions. Still, according to Holt, the oppo- 
sition was not political. He says: 

The 43 affirmative votes were cast by 30 
Republicans and 13 Democrats, the success- 
ful 26 negative votes were cast by 10 Repub- 
licans, 13 Democrats, 2 Pox and 1 In- 
dependent. 


Julists, 


Also, according to Holt: 

Sir Julian Pauncefoote, like Olney and 
most newspapers, believed the constitutional 
fears of the Senate the decisi 
tion. 

Fifth. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty, 1932. This 
treaty was not included in Mr. Holt’s 
book. The opposition was led by Senator 
J. Ham Lewis, Demccrat, of Illinois. But 
the waterway deeply concerned Chicago 
and surrounding States. According to 
the minority report, United States Army 
engineers had reported: 

A diversion of 5,000 to 10,000 feet is re- 
quired to insure a successful waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
therefore submitted that to ratify this treaty, 
including article VIII (concerning diversion), 
will jeopardize the possibility of a successful 


ve considera- 
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SVU00 
all-American waterway and will fail to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 

The Woodrow Wilson treaty, 
providing that the United States shouid 
become a member of the League of 
Nations, is the last treaty which pro- 
ponent bewail. The movement to 


eliminate the two-thirds rule began, one 


Sixth. 





student reveals, when the Senate | alt ced 
at embarking on a course of imperialism 
afi with Spain. It gained 

1805 when Ss eee of 





*n accused of subservience 
~ + / - 
itish, denounced the Senate for 


surrender what the Senate 


to the Br 
reiusing to 


considered United States’ vital interests, 
indcnendence, and national honor. But 
the moveinent beca me a buzz bomb only 


after the Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty which Wilson might have had if 
he had not stubbornly instructed his 
Democrats to vote against ae treaty be- 
cause the Senate added amendments. 

Now I myself, have publicly lauded the 
sincerity of Wccdrow Wilson. But, since 
the argument for this destructive pro- 
posal is based largely on the idealized 
portrait of both Woodrow Wilson and his 
League of Nation’s treaty, I think it is 
high time somebody frankly told the 
truth about Woodrow Wilson and his 
League of Nations treaty—and also what 
sophisticated Europeans really think of 
him and of it. Therefore, I read to you 
an expression of that European opinion 
written by the British nobleman, John 
Maynard Keynes, who, as you know, has 
been a guiding spirit of the New Deal 
since 1932, and who is the deus ex 
machina cf the Bretton Woods plan. 
The following quotation is from Keynes’ 
book The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace: 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
(By John Maynard Keynes) 

What a place the President held in the 
hearts and hopes of the world when he sailed 
to us in the George Washington! What a 
great man came to Europe in those early days 
of our victory! 

In November 1918 the armies of Foch and 
the words of Wilson had brought us sudden 
escape from what was swallowing up all we 
cared for. The conditions seemed favorable 
beyond any expectation. The victory was so 
complete that fear need play no part in the 
settlement. The enemy had laid down his 
arms in reliance on a solemn compact as to 
the general character of the peace, the terms 
of which seemed to assure a settlement of 
justice and magnanimity and a fair hope f 
a restoration of the broken current of life 
To make assurance certain the President was 
coming himself to set the seal on his work. 

When President Wilson left Washington he 
enjoyed a prestige and a moral influence 
throughout the world unequaled in history. 
His bold and measured words Carried to the 
peoples of Europe above and beyond the 
voices of their own politicians. The enemy 
peoples trusted him to carry out the compact 
he had made with them; and the allied peoe 
ples acknowledged him not as a victor only 
but almost as a prophet. In addition to this 
moral influence the realities of power were 
in his hands. The American armies were at 
the height of their numbers, discipline, and 
equipment. Europe was in complete depend- 
ence on the food supplies of the United 
States; and financially she was even more 
absolutely at their mercy. Europe not only 
already owed the United more than 
rge measure of 


States 


she could pay; but only a la 
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further assistance could save her from starva- 
tion and bankruptcy. Never had a philos- 
opher held such weapons wherewith to bind 
the princes of this world. How the crowds 
of the European capitals pressed about the 
carriage of the President! With what curi- 
osity, anxiety, and hope we sought a glimpse 
of the features and bearing of the man of 
destiny who, con.ing from the West, was to 
bring healing to the wounds of the ancient 
parent of his civilization and lay for us the 
foundations of the future. 

The disillusion was so complete, that some 
of those who had trusted most hardly dared 
speak of it. Could it be true? They asked 
of those who returned from Paris. Was the 
treaty really as bad as it seemed? What 
had happened to the President? What 
weakness or What misfortune had led to so 
extraordinary, so unlooked-for a betrayal? 

Yet the causes were very ordinary and 
human. The President was not a hero or a 
prophet; he was not even a philosopher; but 
a generously intentioned man, with many 
of the weaknesses of other human beings, 
and lacking that dominating intellectual 
equipment which would have been neces- 
sary to cope with the subtle and dangerous 
spellbinders when a tremendous ciash of 
forces and personalities had brought to the 
top as triumphant masters in the swift game 
of give and take, face to face in councii—a 
game of which he had ho experience at all. 

We had indeed quite a wrong idea of the 
President. We knew him to be solitary and 
aloof, and believed him very strong willed 
and obstinate. We did not figure him as a 
man of detail, but the clearness with which 
he had taken hold of certain main ideas 
would, we thought, in combination with his 
tenacity, enable him to sweep through cob- 
webs. Besides these qualities he would have 
the objectivity, the cultivation, and the wide 
knowledge of the student. The great dis- 
tinction of language which had marked his 
famous notes seem to indicate a man of 
lofty and powerful imegination. His por- 
traits indicated a fine presence and a com- 
manding delivery. With all this he had at- 
tained and held with increasing authority 
the first position in a country where the arts 
of the politician are not neglected. All of 
which, without expecting the impossible, 
seemed a fine combination of qualities for 
the matter in hand. 

The first impression of Mr. Wilson at close 
quarters was to impair some but not all of 
these illusions. His head and features were 
finely cut and exactly like his photographs, 
and the muscles of his neck and the car- 
iage of his head were distinguished. But, 
Odysseus, the President looked wiser 
when he was seated; and his hands, though 
capable and fairly strong, were wanting in 
sensitiveness and finesse. The first glance 
at the President suggests not only that, 
whatever else he might be, his temperament 
was not primarily that of the student or the 
scholar, but that he had not much even of 
that culture of the world which marks M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Balfour as exquisitely 
cultivated gentlemen of their class and gen- 
eration. Eut more serious than this, he was 
not only insensitive to his surroundings in 
the external sense; he was not sensitive to 
his environment at all. What chance could 
such a man have against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unerring, almost medium-like sensibility to 
everyone immediately around him? To see 
the British Prime Minister watching the com- 
pany, with six or seven senses not available 
to ordinary men, judging character, motive, 
and subconscious impulse, perceiving what 
each was thinking and even what each was 
going to say next, and compounding with 
telepathic instinct the argument or appeal 
best suited to the vanity, weakness, or self- 
interest of his immediate auditor, was to 
realize that the poor President would be 
pleying blind man's buff in that party. Never 
could a man have stepped into the parlor a 
more perfect and predestined victim to the 
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finished accomplishments of the Prime Min- 
ister. The Old World was tough in wicked- 
ness anyhow; the Old Wor!d’s heart of stone 
might blunt the sharpest blade of the bravest 
knight-errant. But this blind and deaf Don 
Quixote was entering a cavern where the 
swift and glittering blade was in the hands 
of the acversary. 

But if the President was not the philos- 
opher-king, what was he? After all, he was 
& man who had spent much of his life at 
a university. He was by no means a busi- 
nessman or an ordinary party politician, but 
a man of force, personality, and importance. 
What, then, was his temperament? 

The clue once found was illuminating. 
The President was like a nonconformist min- 
ister, perhaps a Presbyterian. His thought 
and his temperament were eSsentially the- 
ological not intellectual, with all the strength 
and the weakness of that manner of thought, 
feeling, and expression. It is a type of which 
there are not now in England and Scotland 
such magnificent specimens as formerly; 
but this description nevertheless, will give 
the ordinary Englishman the distinctest im- 
pression of the President. 

With this picture of him in mind, we can 
return to the actual course of events. The 
President’s program for the world, as set 
forth in his speeches and his notes, had dis- 
played a spirit and a purpose so admirable 
that the ‘ast desire of his sympathizers was 
to criticize details, the details, they felt, were 
quite rightly not filled in at present, but 
would be in due covrse. It was commonly be- 
lieved at the commencement of the Paris 
Conference that the President had thought 
out, with the aid of a large bcdy of advisers, 
a comprehensive scheme not only for the 
League of Nations, but for the embodiment of 
the 14 points in an actual treaty of peace. 
But in fact the President had thought out 
nothing; when it came to practice his ideas 
were nebulous and incomplete. He had no 
plan, no scheme, no constructive ideas what- 
ever for clothing with the flesh of life the 
commandments which he had thundered 
from the White House. He could have 
preached a sermon on any of them or have 
addressed a stately prayer to the Almighty 
for their fulfilment; but he could not frame 
their concrete application to the actual state 
oi Europe. 

He not only had no proposals in detail, but 
he was in many respects, perhaps inevitably, 
ill-informed as to European conditions. And 
not only was he ill-informed, that was true 
of Mr. Lloyd George‘also, but his mind was 
slow and unadaptable. The President's slow- 
ness amongst the Europeans was noteworthy. 
He could not, all in a minute, take in what 
the rest were saying, size up the situation 
with a glance, frame a reply, and meet the 
case by a slight change of ground; and he 
was liable, therefore, to defeat by the mere 
swiftness, apprehension, and agility of a 
Lloyd George. There can seldom have been 
a statesman of the first rank more incom- 
petent than the President in the agilities of 
the council chamber. A moment often ar- 
rives when substantial victory is yours if 
by some slight appearance of a concession you 
can save the face of the opposition or con- 
ciliate them by a restatement of your pro- 
posal helpful to them and not injurious to 
anything essential to yourself. The Presi- 
dent was not equipped with this simple and 
usual artfulness. His mind was too slow and 
unresourceful to be ready with any alterna- 
tives. The President was capable of digging 
his toes in and refusing to budge, as he did 
over Fiume. But he had no other mode 
of defence, and it needed as a rule but little 
maneuvering by his opponents to prevent 
matters from coming to such a head until it 
was too late. By pleasantness and eppear- 
ance of conciliation, the President would be 
maneuvered off his ground, would miss the 
moment for digging his toes in, and, before 
he knew where he had been to, it was too 
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late. Besides, it is impossible month afte; 
month in intimate and ostensibly friendly 
converse between close associates, to | 
digging the toes in all the time. Vict 
would only have been possible to one who ! 
always a sufficiently lively apprehension o} 
the position as a whole to reserve his fir 
and know for certain the rare exact momenis 
for decisive action. And for that the Presi- 
Gent was far too slow-minded and bewi 
ered. 

He did not remedy these defects by seeki: 
aid from the collective wisdom of his li 
tenants. He had gathered round him for t! 
economic chapters of the treaty a very a! 
group of businessmen; but they were inex- 
perienced in public affairs and knew (witli 
one or two exceptions) as little of Europe 
he did, and they were only called in irregu- 
larly as he might need them for a particu! 
purpose. Thus the aloofness which had he: 
found effective in Washington was mai 
tained, and the abnormal reserve of his n 
ture did not allow near him anyone wh 

Spired to moral equality or the continuo 
exercise of influence. His fellow plenipoten- 
tiaries were dummies; and even the trusted 
Colonel House, with vastly more knowled 
of men and Europe than the President, fr 
whose sensitiveness the Fresident’s dullne 
had gained so much, fell into the background 
as time went on. All this was encoursa 
by his colleagues on the Council of Fo. 
who, by the break-up of the Council of 7 
completed the isolation which the President's 
own temperament had initiated. Thus d 
after day and week after week he allow 
himself to be closeted, unsupported, unad- 
vised, and alone, with men much shar} 
than himself, in situations of supreme d 
culty, where he needed for success every « 
scription of resource, fertility, and knowled 
He allowed himself to be drugged by th: 
atmosphere, to discuss on the basis of th 
plans and of their data, and to be led a! 
their paths. 

These and other various causes combined 
to produce the following situation.  T! 
reader must remember that the proces 
which are here compressed into a few pa 
took place slowly, gradually, insidiously, ov 
a period of about 5 months. 

As the President had thought nothing 
the council was generally working on t! 
basis of a French or Eritish draft. He h 
to take up, therefore, a persistent attitude 
of obstruction, criticism, and negation, if th« 
draft was to become at all in line with } 
own ideas and purpose. If he was met o! 
some points with apparent generosity (1! 
there was always a safe margin of quit 
preposterous suggestions which no one took 
seriously), it was difficult for -him not | 
yicld on others. Compromise was inevital 
and never to compromise on the essenti 
very difficult. Besides, he was soon macs 
appear to be taking the German part a! 
laid himself open to the suggestion (to whic! 
he was foolishly and unfortunately sensi- 
tive) of being pro-German. 

After a display of much principle ar: 
dignity in the early days of the Council 
Ten, he discovered that there were ceria 
very important points in the program, of h 
French, British, or Italian colleague, as t! 
case might be, of which he was incapable ‘ 
securing the surrender by the methods « 
secret diplomacy. What then was he to ¢ 
in the last resort? He could let the Con 
ference drag on an endless length by t! 
exercise of sheer obstinacy. He could bre 
it up and return to America in a rage wit! 
nothing settled. Or he could attempt a! 
appeal to the world over the heads of th 
Conference. These were wretched alterna- 
tives, against each of which a great deal 
could be said. They were also very risky- 
especially for a politician. The President’ y 


ut 


mistaken policy over the congressional elec- 
tion had weakened his personal position in 
his own country, and it was by no means 
certain that the American public would sup- 
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port him in a position of intransigency. 
would mean a campaign in which the 
ues would be clouded by every sort of 
rsonal and party consideration, and who 
uld say if right would triumph in a strug- 
le which would certainly not be decided on 
merits. Besides, any open rupture with 
colleagues would certainly bring upon 
head the blind passions of ‘‘anti-German” 


itment with which the public of all 
ed countries were still inspired. They 
uld not listen to his arguments. They 


uld not be cool encugh to treat the issue 
one of international morality or of the 
it governance of Europe. The cry would 
ply be that, for various sinister and self- 
h reasons, the President wished “to let 
e Hun off.” The almost unanimous voice 
the French and British press could be 
ipated. Thus, if he threw down the 
e publicly he might be defeated. And if 
were defeated, wculd not the final peace 
e far worse than if he were to retain his 
ge and endeavor to make it as gocd 
the limiting conditions of European poli- 
would allow him? But above all, if he 
e defeated, would he not lose the League 
Nations? And was not this, after all, by 
he most important issue for the mae 


ppiness of the world? The treaty would 
altered and softened by time. Muc in 
vhich now seemed so vital would oon me 


fling, and much which was impracticable 
uld for that very reason never happen, 
ut the League, even in an imperfect form, 
permancnt; it was the first commence- 
ent of a new principle in the government 
( truth and justice in inte: 

il relations cculd not be es 
months—they must be born in due 
e by the slow gestation of the League 
Clemenceau had been clever enough to let 
be seen he would swallow the League at a 


Ye world: 
1e world: 





na- 
tablished in 


At the crisi 


s of his fortunes the President 
lonely man, Caught un in the toils of 
Old World, he stood in great need of sym- 
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iy, of moral support, of the enthusiasm 
f masses, But buried in the conference, sti- 
d in the hot and poisoned atmosphere of 
no echo reached him from the outer 
rid, and no throb of passion, sympathy, or 
encouragement from his silent constituents 
all countries. He felt that the blaze of 
pularity which had greeted his arrival in 
lrope was already dimmed; the Paris press 
ered at him openly; his political opponents 
home were taking advantage of his ab- 
nee to create an atmosphere against him; 
England was cold, critical, and unresponsive. 
He had so formed his entourage that he did 
t receive through private channels the cur- 
t of faith and enthusiasm of which the 
iblic sources seemed dammed up. He need- 
i, but lacked, the added strength of collec- 
} The German terror still overhung 
ven the sympathetic public was Very 
utious; the enemy must not be encour- 
d; our friends must be supported; this was 
the time for discord or agitations; the 
ident must be trusted to do his best. And 
this drought the flower of the Presicent’s 
ith withered and dried up. 
Thus it came to pass that the President 
untermanded the George Was/rington, 
hich, in a moment of well-founded rage, 
had ordered to be in readiness to carry 
im from the treacherous halls of Paris back 
the seat of his authority, where he could 
ive felt himself again. But as soon, alas, as 
e had taken the road of compromise, the de- 
ts already indicated of his temperament 
id of his equipment were fatally apparent. 
He could take the high line; he could practice 
Stinacy; he could write notes from Sinai 
juUld remain unapproachable 


Olympus; he ce 
: White House or even in the Council of 
ren a be safe 


\ to the int 


But if he once stepped down 

te equality of the four, the 

ime was evidently up. 

N that what I have called his 
logical or Presbyterian temperament be- 


time dangerous. Having ceciced that some 
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concessions were unavoidable, he might have 
sought by firmness and address and the use 
of the financial power of the United States to 
secure as much as he could of the substance, 
even at some sacrifice of the letter. But the 
President was not capable of so clear an un- 
derstanding with himself as this implied. He 
was too conscientious. Although compro- 
mises were now necessary, he remained a man 
of principle and the Fourteen Points a con- 
tract absolutely binding upon him. He 
would do nothing that was not honorable; he 


would do nothing that was not just and 
right; he would do nothing that was con- 
trary to his great profession of faith. Thus, 


without any abatement of the verbal inspi- 
ration of the Fourteen Points, they became a 
document for gloss and interpretation and 
for all the intellectusol apparatus of self-de- 
ception by which, I dare say, the President’s 
forefathers had persuaded themselves that 
the course they thought it necessary to take 
-onsistent with every syllable of the 
Seatac, 

The President's attitude to his colleagues 
had now become: I want to meet you so far 
as I can; I see your difficulties, and I should 
like to be able to agree to what you propose, 
but I can do nothing that is not just and 
right, and you must first of all show me that 
what you want does really fall within the 
words of the pronouncements which are bind- 
ingon me. Then began the weaving of that 
web of sophistry and Jesuitical exegesis that 
was finally to clothe with insincerity the lan- 
guage and substance of the whole treaty. 
The word was issued to the witches of all 
Paris: 

“Yair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Hover through the fcg and filthy air.’ 


was 


The subtlest scphisters and m¢ 
cal draftsmen were set to work and produced 
many ingenious exercises which might have 
deceived for more than an hour a cleverer 
min than the President. 

Thus, instead of saying that German- 

Austria is prohibited from uniting with Ger- 
many except by leave of France (which 
would be inconsistent with the principle of 
self-determination), the treaty, with deli- 
cate draftsmanship, states that “Germany 
acknowledges and will respect strictly the 
independence cf Austria w an the frontiers 
which may ke fixed in a treaty between that 
state and the principal Alli ied and Associated 
Fowers; she agrees that this independence 
shall be inalienable, except with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations,” 
which sounds but is not quite different. And 
who knows but that the Fresident forgot that 
another part of the treaty provides that for 
this purpose the Council of the League must 
be unanimous. 

Instead of giving Danzig to Poland, the 
treaty establishes Danzig as a “free” city, but 
includes this “free” city within the Polish 
customs frontier, intrusts to Poland the con- 
trol of the river and railway system, and 
provides that “the Polish Government shall 
uncertake the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the Free City of Danzig as well as 
the diplomatic protection of citizens of that 
city when abroad.’ 

In placing the river system of Germany 
under foreign control, the treaty speaks c 
declaring international those “river 
which naturally provide more than one Statc 
with access to the sea, with or without trans- 
shipment from one vessel to another.” 

Su h instances could be multiplied. The 
honest and intelligible purpose of French 
policy, to limit the population of Germany 
and weaken her economic system, is clothed, 
for the President’s sake, in the avgust lan- 
guage of freedom and international equality. 

But perhaps the most decisive moment, in 
the disintegration of the President’s moral 
position and the clouding of his mind, was 
when at last, to the dismay of his advisers, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded that the 


st hypocriti- 


system: 
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expenditure of the Allied Governments on 
pensions and separation allowances could be 
fairly regarded as damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers by German aggression by land, by sea, and 
from the air, in a sense in which the other 
expenses of the war could not be so regarded. 
It was a long theological struggle in which, 
after the rejection of many different argu- 
ments, the President finally capitulated be- 
fore a masterpiece of the sophist’s art. 

At last the work was finished, and the 
President’s conscience was still intact. In 
spite of everything, I believe that his tem- 
perament allowed him to leave Paris a really 
sincere man, and it is probable that to thi 
day he is genuinely convinced that the treaty 
contains practically nothing inconsistent 
with his former professions. 

But the work was too complete, and to this 
was due the last tragic episode cf the drama. 
The reply of Brockdorff-Rantzau inevitably 
took the line that Germany had laid dow: 
her arms on the basis of certain assurances, 
and that the treaty in many particulars was 
not consistent with these assurances. But 
this was exactly what the President cx uld not 
admit, in the sweat of solitary contemplation 
and with prayers to God he had done nothing 
that was not just and right, for the President 
to admit that the German reply had force in 
it was to destroy his self-respect and to dis- 
rupt the inner equipoise of his soul, and 
every instinct of his stubborn nature rose in 
self-protection. In the language of medical 
psychology, to suggest to the President that 
the treaty was an abandonment of his pro- 
fessions was to touch on the raw a Freudian 
complex. It was a subject intolerable to dis- 
cuss, and every subconscious instinct plotted 
to defe: it its further exploration. 

Thus it was that Clemenceau brought to 
success, 5 Wat had seemed to he, a sew months 
before, the extraordinary and impossible pro- 
posal that the Germans should no ard. 
If only the President had not been so con- 
scientious, if only he hed not concealed from 
himself what he had been doing, even at the 
last moment he was in a position to have re- 
covered lost ground and to have 
some very considerable successes. 
President was set. His arms and legs 
been spliced by the surgeons to a cortait 
posiure, and they must be broken again be- 
fore they could be altered. To his horror, 
Mr. Lloyd George, desiring at the last mo- 
ment all the moderation he dared, discovered 
that he could not in 5 days persuade the 
President of error in what it had taken 5 
months to prove to him to be just and right 
After all, it was harder to debamboozle this 
old Presbyterian than it had been to bam- 
boozle him; for the former involved his be- 
lief in and respect for himself. 

Thus in the last act the one stocd for 
stubbornness and a refusal of conciliat! 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSwonrTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, f 
am well aware of the fact that we are 
discussing a fundamental question here. 
I, for one, rejoice at the nature of the 
debate as it has gone on this aiternoon 
I think many Members have contributed 
to our information and certainly have 
aroused our interest. 

In the time ailowed it would be quite 
impossible for me to indulge in a com- 
prehensive discussion of all the things 
involved here. Were the period longer, 
I would be tempted to reminisce, but 
that would be an infliction on the patient 
members of the committce who are still 
rere. Perhaps I can vid cn one or 
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two points 
wes very much interested in the ob- 
servations Made this afternoon by 
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gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] 
with respect to the effect the existing 
two-thirds rule has upon the action of 
Presidents. With that rule standing as 
an obstacle in their paths, Presidents 
have been inclined to bypass what we 
regard as a constitutional provision and 
resort to what have come to be known 
as executive agreements, 

It is very, very difficult to draw a 
straight line of demarcation dividing 
executive agreements and treaties. I 
have tried it in my own mind several 
times, and find it pretty hard. But in 
any event, I think none of us can deny 
that the tendency in recent days has 
been toward resort to executive agree- 
ments 

I have in mind one that has given a 
great Geal of concern to many Members 
of this House on both sides of the aisle, 
and that is those agreements which are 
reached by the President of the United 
States under the reciprocal trade-acree- 
ments law. Prior to the enactment of 
that legislation, which gave the power 
to the President to reach these agree- 
ments, any contract or agreement made 
with a foreign country relating to the 
importation or exportation of goods, 
quotaed or otherwise, was regarded in 
the nature of a treaty and was sub- 
mitted at least to the Senate. Today 
agreements may be made with any num- 
ber of countries all over the face of the 
earth by the Executive without re- 
straint—and I am not now passing on 
the wisdom cf those agreements—which 
may affect, and, in fact, do affect, the 
daily life of the American people. 

I mention that as an example in elabo- 
ration of the observations made by the 
gentleman from Texas. Not all of you 
may agree with that as being a proper 
example of the present day tendencies. 
I do believe that the gentlen.an from 
Texas was correct when he said that 
the two-thirds rule is at least partially 
responsible for resorting to this sort of 
procedure. In my humble judgment, 
and I am not now Ciscu-cing the sound- 
ness of the executive agreements that 
have been made, a policy of that sort 
carried along to its logical conclusion 
means that the reprvsentatives of the 
people are bypassed in the making of 
decisions in which their constituents are 
enormously intercsted. AndIdo not like 
the tendency 

It is proposed that the two-thirds rule 
be removed. It is contended by some of 
those who oppose it that its removal 
would open the floodgates, as it were, to 
the jamming through of treaties through 
the House and Senate by majority vote. 
I wonder if you will bear with me a mo- 
ment, while I try to visualize the parlia- 
mentary procedure which would prevail 
in the event an amendment to the Con- 
stitution such as this were ratified by 
three-fourths of the legislatures. Of 
course, it does not take away ‘rom the 
President in the slightest degree the 
power given to him under the Constitu- 
tion to negotiate or make treaties with 
foreign countries. It does change, how- 
ever, the machinery for ratification. In 
the event the machinery is changed in the 
direction we suggest, it, of course, is in- 
eviiable that when the President has con- 
cluded negotiation of a treaty with a for- 
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eign country he will send that treaty to 
the House and also to the Senate. 

In the House it normally will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. That committee will hold hear- 
ings, I assume, at which witnesses may 
appear for and against and all sorts of 
suggestions made with respect to it; and 
the hearings will be public. Should the 
committee report the treaty to the House 
with certain recommendations, the 
House will then proceed to consider it 
just as if it were an ordinary legislative 
measure. It will be open to amendment 
and to the addition of reservations. 
May I say at this point that under the 
existing procedure in the Senate and the 
procedure which has existed there for 
many years, in fact during all of the 
history of that body, amendments or res- 
ervations to a treaty may be adopted by 
a majority vote. They do not require 
a two-thirds vote. I might, at this point, 
make the observation that the failure 
of Mr. Wilson to recognize that state of 
aifairs existing in the rules of the Senate 
back in 1919 had a profound effect upon 
our history and the history of the world. 
Upon the floor of the House an amend- 
ment may be cffered, discussed, and 
voted upon, or reservations may be of- 
fered, discussed, and voted upon. And 
the House, in its own good judgment, 
may adopt or reject amendments or res- 
ervations., hould the House be acting 
in advance of the Senate the resolution 
of ratification as adopted by the House, 
with or without amendments, will go over 
to the Senate; and in that body a simi- 
lar legislative practice, of course, will 
prevail, with hearings before their com- 
mittee. Should the Senate reach a con- 
clusion somewhat different than that 
reached by the House, the treaty will 
then go to conference. The conference 
between the two Houses, if finally sup- 
ported ky each House, would achieve 
final action. 

In other words, as I see it, you have 
that check that so many people are so 
anxious should be preserved. You have 
a check on overhasty action, yet you 
have the great advantage of permitting 
the Representatives of the people in this 
House of Representatives to speak their 
minds and cast votes upon it, doing their 
best to reach a sound conclusion. Ican- 
not conceive of a railroading process 
prevailing under those circumstances. 
I do conceive of very careful debate and 
many important decisions made right on 
this floor, as well as in the standing 
committees of the House and the Senate. 
Better than that, I conceive the whole 
American people paying greedy attention 
to it. That would be very, very healthy 
in our democracy. 

I may be sounding off in a way that 
is unnecessary upon this occasion. I 
have had some experience in legislative 
bodies. I shall make no comparisons. 
But let me say this to you in all sin- 
cerity: I have acquired a deep-seated 
admiration for this House of Representa- 
tives as an institution. True, we make 
mistakes occasionally. Every group of 
human beings does that from time to 
time. But looking back over the years 
and studying our history as hest I can 
and reviewing my own experiences here, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
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House of Representatives represents this 
great Nation and does it well. I hay 

faith in it. Year in and year out, down 
the years that will come, this House can 
be trusted. As the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BALDWIN]! stated awhile 
ago, the world has changed since the 
ancient days, whether we like it or not 
I confess to you I do not find all th: 
changes exceedingly pleasing. Time w 

when we were a little nation. We could 
hardly call ourselves a nation. For a 
considerable time we were an uncertain 
conglomeration of a few States. It took 
us generations to weld this union to- 
gether into a nation, including one terri- 
ble war within the Nation. But of recen' 
years it has become apparent to ourselv: 

and to the world at large that we are n« 

a great nation, inhabited by people who 
have come to the realization that what- 
ever happens in any other spot on th: 
earth’s surface of the slightest impor- 
tance, becomes automatically importan 
to us. Our people are looking more and 
more intelligently at what is going on in 
this world. They want their voice heard. 

Mr. Chairman, under the existing sys- 
tem their voice cannot be heard. It can 
be heard, in my judgment, through the 
House of Representatives and the Senat 
not by either body alone, and much I 
by a two-thirds ‘vote. 

I may be charged with being visionary 
or an optimist. Perhaps I am, althoug! 
I am often classed as a reactionary, and 
perhaps I have been that a great man: 
times. But we are leading the world, I 
think, toward better things; toward a 
more decent life. 

When this San Francisco Conference 
is over there will be many new things to 
do. Let it be remembered that San 
Francisco is concerned almost entirely 
with the setting up of an organization 
which shall discipline aggressors, preven! 
war, and carry on its discipline, if I may 
use the phrase, in accordance with inter- 
national law, to be slowly developed, step 
by step, its principles to be announced 
eventually by an international court in 
which people will have confidence. But 
the relationships of this country with 
other countries here and there will con- 
tinue, we shall have treaties to consider 
many, many of them outside the purview 
of the maintenance of discipline agains! 
aggression. We may have negotiation 
to carry on with our neighbor, Canada 
or with Mexico, or any number of thi 
South American republics, with China, 
and nations scattered all over the earth. 
In every one of those agreements as we 
reach them the people of the United 
States, the inhabitants. the citizens 0! 
this great Nation—and I emphasize tha! 
word “nation”—in every one of then 
there will be tremendous interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, ! 
yield the gentleman 10 additiona! 
minutes. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the gen- 


tleman from Tennessee, but I shall not 
need that much. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, San 
Francisco is not going to finish our task 
by any means, it is not expected to do 
that; we shall have a lot of work to do. 
Mer. of my generation will not complete 
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hat work, men of the generations of my 
con and grandsons will be at work on it 
unless Iam very much mistaken, } ecause 
we cannot remake the world overnight. 
The whole human race has a lot to learn. 
We are a part of the human race. But 
as we learn those things in the future, as 
our aescendants learn them and do their 
level best to travel along the paths of 
decency and honor, we can trust the peo- 
ple of the United States to see that in 
the long run the right thing is done, 
and no body represents the people of the 
United States as truly as does the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
yields back 8 minutes. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 


vield 25 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. REED], 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
article II, section 2, clause 2 of our Con- 
stitution provides that the President— 
shall have the power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 


concur, 


And article VI, clause 2 provides that—° 


This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound, thereby. 


That, Mr. Chairman, comprises the 
extent of the constitutional provisions 
relating to the treaty-making power. 

Tor more than 159 years these simple 
constitutional principles have been suffi- 
cient generally to guide our steps in our 
conduct with foreign nations, to preserve 
our national sovereignty and integrity, 
to develop into the most powerful among 
the nations of the earth, to resist inva- 
sion of our Western Hemisphere, to aid 
freedom-loving peoples all over the world 
to defeat international gangsterism and 
to witness upon our Pacific coast an as- 
sembly of the nations for the purpose of 
writing an enduring peace. 

Today, we are asked to abandon this 
venerable constitutional principle that 
has withstood successfully four previous 
assaults and to adopt in its stead a new 
proposal whose only virtue is that it will 

reamline our legislative procedure in 
What, 
Nir. Chairman, reasons ade 
vaneed by these modern streamliners 
wid essay to fashion Congress and con- 
gressional procedure as they would a new 
model on the assembly line of industry? 
It is my purpose to examine them in the 

cht of historical precedent and long- 
established procccure. 

Tirst. Let me state the issues as they 
are presented in the resolution now be- 
fore us: 

1. Shall the House of Representatives 
share in the trcaty-making power? 

2. Shall treaties be ratified by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses? ‘Those are 
tne issues. 

The propcnonts of change assert that 
the present constitutional method is a 
historical anachronism—the result of 
historical accident. Let us see whether 


* 
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recorded history supports them in that 
assertion. Obviously I am compelled to 
be brief, because of the limitation of 
time, yet I think it will be apparent even 
from the condensation I have been forced 
to make of the debate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention on this question, that 
the charge of “accident” is not well 
founded. 

I realize fully the unenviable position 
a Member of this House assumes when 
he is compelled to appear in the role of 
denying to the House any privilege or 
right or power that could be secured for 
it. Yet my experience in the House war- 
rants me in the assumption that the 
House would not arrorate to itself any 
prerogative unsanctioned by constitu- 
tional delegation or historical precedent. 

Among the resolutions submitted by 
Mr. Randolph to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the third proposed a bicameral 
legislature. A bicameral legislature was 
proposed likewise in the draft submitted 
by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina. In addition, Mr. Pinckney’s plan 
provided that the Senate should have 
“the sole and exclusive power to make 
treaties.” Mr. Hamilton’s plan, pre- 
sented on June 15, provided that the Ex- 
ecutive should have the power to make 
treaties “by and with the advice and 
approbation of the Senate.” 

Although the debate in the Conven- 
tion on the treaty-making power was 
apparently meager, it was by no means 
accidental. On June 26 Mr. Wilson said 
that the Senate probably would be the 
depository of powers concerning trea- 
ties. In the report of the Committee 
of Detail, presented to the Convention 
on August 6, article IX, section 1, pro- 
vided that “the Senate of the United 
States shall have power to make trea- 
ties, and to appoint Ambassadors,” and 
so forth. 

On August 3, Mr. Madison observed 
that, as the Senate represented the 
States alone, for this as well as for other 
obvious reasons, the President should be 
“an agent in treaties.” Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris did not know that he should agree 
to refer the making of treaties to the 
Senate at all, but would move to amend 
the section by adding “but no treaty shall 
be binding on the United States which 
is not ratified by law.” His motion was 
Cefeated by a vote of 8 tol. 

Mr. Madison thought a distinction 
might be made ketween different sorts 
of treaties, allowing the President and 
Senate to make treaties eventual, and 
of alliance for limited terms, and requir- 
ing the concurrence of the whole legis- 
lature in other treaties. This section of 
article IX finally was referred to the 
Committee of Five. 

In the report of the Committee of 
Eleven, submitted on September 1, arti- 
cle VII, section 4, provided that “the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall have power 
to make treaties,” and so forth. “But 


no treaty shall be made without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent.” 

This clause, almost in the language of 
the Constitution as adopted, came to 
vote on September 7. Mr. Wilson moved 
to add after the word “Senate,” the 
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words “and the House of Representa- 
tives.” Mr. Sherman thought that the 
necessity of secrecy forbade a reference 
of treaties to the whole legislature. Mr. 
Wilson’s motion was defeated by a vote 
of 10 to 1, only Pennsylvania voting to 
make the House of Representatives a 
participant in the treaty-making power. 

On the whole section Mr. Wilson 
thought it objectionable to require the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers present, since that would put it into 
the power of the minority to control the 
will of the majority. Mr. King con- 
curred in Mr. Wilson’s objection, remark-= 
ing that as the Executive was joined “in 
the business” there was a check which 
did not exist in Congress, where the con<- 
currence of two-thirds was not required. 
Mr. Madison moved to authorize a con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senate to 
make treaties of peace without the con- 
currence of the President. On Septem- 
ber 8 Mr. Gouverneur Morris said that 
if two-thirds of the Senate should be re- 
quired for peace, the Legislature would 
be unwilling to make war for that reason, 
on account of the fisheries or the Mis- 
sissippi—the two great objects of the 
Union. Besides, if a majority of the Sen- 
ate were for peace and were not allowed 
to make it, they would be apt to effect 
their purpose in the most disagreeable 
mode of negotiating the supplies for war. 
Mr. Williamson remarked that treaties 
were to be made in the branch of the 
Government where there might be a ma- 
jority of the States without a majority 
of the people. Eight men might be a 
majority of a quorum and should not 
have the power to decide the conditions 
of peace. Mr. Wilson said that if two- 
thirds were necessary to make peace, the 
minority might perpetuate war, against 
the sense of the majority. Mr. Gerry 
enlarged upon the danger of putting the 
essential rights of the Union in the hands 
of so small a number as a majority of 
the Senate, representing, perhaps, not 
one-fifth of the people. The Senate 
would be corrupted by foreign influence. 
Mr. Sherman was against leaving the 
rights established by the treaty of peace 
to the Senate. On the question to strike 
out the clause requiring two-thirds of 
the Senate for making treaties the vote 
stood 9 to 1, only Delaware voting to 
Strike out, Connecticut being divided. 
The vote was as follows: 

Yeas, 1: Delaware. 

Woes, 9: New Hampshire, Massachue 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Cerolina, Georgia. 

Divided: Connecticut. 

Mr. Gerry and Mr. Rutledge then 
moved that “no treaty shall be made 
without the consent of two-thirds of all 
the Members of the Senate.” On that 
motion the vote stood 3 to 8, as follows: 

Yeas, 3: North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia. 

Noes, 8: New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyle 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. 


Mr. Sherman then moved that “no 
treaty shall be made without a m2jority 
of the whole number of the Cenate.” 


That motion failed viva voce. 
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On the question on the clause of the 
report of the Committee of Eleven relat- 
ing to treaties by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate, all the States voted “aye” except 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Georgia. 

But, sir, proponents assert further that 
the rule was adopted merely in order to 
preserve the rights of the small States 
and that it therefore places emphasis 
upon protection for the minority. In- 
deed, proponents go further still, com- 
plaining that in practice a Senate minor- 
ity exercises an effective veto over the 
Executive in the treaty-making power. 

Wien, Mr. Chairman, did we withdraw 
from the fabric of our Constitution the 
thread cf compromise that made possible 
federal union among the large and the 
small States Proponents contend that 
since the popular election of Senators, 
cifferences between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been abol- 
ished, and that Senators no longer rep- 
resent the States as such, but the elector- 
ate. They seem to ignore completely 
the fact that regardless of their asser- 
tions, we still have a bicameral national 
legislature and that the States still re- 
tain equal representation in the Senate— 
the effect of compromises as valid now as 
when they were adopted. They appear 
to ignore the fact that great end popu- 
lous though some of our States have be- 
come, geographical restrictions still limit 
the potential population of some and al- 
ways will. The purpose and intent of 
the founding fathers are exemplified 
daily in the increasingly proportional 
representation of the populous States in 
the House of Representatives, and in the 
constantly prevailing equality of all the 
States in the Senate. And it by no 
means foilows that the one-third dissent- 
ing Senators represent a proportional 
minority of the people. 

Proponents assert that the reasons 
that motivated the Constitutional Con- 
vention in adopting this provision no 
longer are valid and, among other things, 
that the founding fathers never thought 
we would grow into the great and power- 
ful Nation we have kecome. While ad- 
micting that originally there may have 
been some necessity for this provision, 
they declare that those needs have now 
passed. 


That, however, is not my construction 
of ihe debates in the Convention, nor is 


it the conclusion that historians gener- 


ach with respect to the men who 
ramed our Constitution. Throughout 
he entire proceedings the theme of fu- 


ier than existing needs is ever 
st. The framers of the Constitu- 
on looked kack over more than 100 
; of colonial life, a fact forgotten ap- 
parently by those who read these im- 
mortal debates but fleetinely. They saw 
their immediate exigencies as they wer 

presented by a youthful people just 
emerged from a war for independence, 
and, in the light of that experience, they 
planned for the future. For how long? 
Who is there to say how far their pro- 
phetic vision may have reached. Cer- 
tainly we know that in more than 150 
it has been necessary to amend only 


12 times the product of their delibera- 
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tio2 And may I not remind the House 
that in every one cf those instances the 
changes affcctcd have related not so 
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much to the theory of the Government as 
to procedure. We never have found it 
necessary to revise their concepts of what 
our intercourse with foreign nations 
should be from a constitutional point of 
view. ‘Today, expediency is marshalled 
as the prevailing argument for change. 
I do not mean to attribute infallibility to 
the framers of the Constitution. But I 
do attribute to them a knowledge of the 
value of deliberation, exemplified in their 
own proceedings during the framing of 
the Constitution, and intended by them 
to prevail in the Senate, where limited 
membership would permit and still per- 
mits a more deliberate procedure than in 
our own body where the increasing size 
of our membership has compelled us to 
adopt rules for expediency, rather than 
for prolonged deliberation. 

Proponents advance the theory that, 
although treaty making originally was 
the function of the States, and for that 
reason, in part, was made a function of 
the Senate, where the States were repre- 
sented equally, Senators no longer rep- 
resent the States as such. Mr. Chair- 
man, our States still exist. They are 
represented on a basis of equality in the 
Senate. And even though Senators are 
elected by popular vote, they siill, in 
many respects, represent their respective 
States in many ways differently from 
representation by Members of the House, 
chosen from congressional districts. 

Proponents discriminate between the 
erstwhile sovereignty of the States be- 
fore they created the Federal Union and 
their present status under the Consti- 
tution, in which status, they contend, the 
States have been fused together as a 
nation. 

They would ignore the indestructibil- 
ity of the States, recognized throughout 
the Constitution, and still represented as 
States in the Senate, even though Sena- 
tors be elected by popular vote. 

True, the States have surrendered the 
treaty-making power to the General 
Government. But it required an act of 
sovereignty to make that surrender. 
Moreover, they did not surrender thet 
power absolutely. They qualified their 
grant. They granted the power to the 
Chief Executive and to the Senate, in 
which they retained representation as 
entities. However, much external ap- 
pearances may indicate to the contrary, 
the States still are supreme as such in 
the Senate. They still are represented 
in that body on the basis of equality, 
large and small in their geogranhical 
areas, populous and but sparsely settled 
in their numbers. 

But proponents allege also, sir, that it 
is the House that more quickly reflects 
the public will, its entire membership 
coming afresh from the people every 2 
years. No Member of this body, I am 
sure, will contend that the frequency of 
elections is not without its merits, bur- 
densome though it may be. Yet pro- 
ponents ignore completely the fact that 
one-third of the Senate also must stand 
for election every 2 years. That, indeed, 
may be the critical one-third now so 
much under discussion. And may I re- 
mind the House that, although our en- 
tire membership must stand for election 
every 2 years, many of our Members are 
reelected term aftcr term. I am sure 
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that, at least in the byelections, fully 
two-thirds of the sitting membership js 
reelected. Moreover, in this day of rapid 
communication, the Senate as a body is 
kept fully as aware of the public will as 
is the membership of the House. Its re. 
sponsiveness to that public will is exem. 
plified day in and day out in its delib- 
erations. 

Proponents contend that Senators are 
influenced in their votes by party affilia- 
tion and that they vote for or against 
treaties according to their political rela. 
tionship with the administration. It is 
difiicult, indeed, to fathom the intent of 
this contention. Do they mean that the 
House is not responsive to the will of 
party? Do they mean to impugn the 
integrity of Senators? Must Senators 
and Members follow blindly the party 
label? Must the Senate follow slavishly 
the dictates of a powerful administra- 
tion? May Senators, perhaps, not be 
influenced by the wishes of the people in 
their States? 

Have proponents reflected that, after 
all, ours is still a representative gov- 
ernment; that Members of the Senatc— 
as well, of course, as Members of the 
House—are both instructed and unin- 
structed delegates? Instructed in many, 
many matters in which the electorate 
may have expressed an opinion; unin- 
structed in many more, where only the 
enlightened legislator, in possession of 
special knowledge of all the facis and 
circumstances, can act expeditiously and 
wisely for the Nation as a whole. 

But, say proponents, Senators are 
more vulnerable to pressure groups than 
are Members of the House. Why? 
What evidence will proponents present 
to justify that assertion? Who are the 
persuasive groups that proponents fear? 
Of the 147 pages of testimony presenied 
to the Committee on the Judiciary fo! 
this proposed amendment, those favor: 
its enactment presented all but abou! 
5. Were the witnesses for proponen\ 
representatives of pressure group 
This testimony, to which I refer, was o! 
course presented to the Judiciary Com 
mittee of the House. 

And finally in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, proponents complain that t 
Senate has failed to ratify many treati: 
that have been presented to it. May w 
not, perhaps, be thankful for that? B; 
what logic do proponents find fault with 
that? Are all treaties to be ratified, i: 
facto? Why a constitutional provision 
requiring congressional approval at all, 
if every treaty must be ratified upon 
presentation? Does not the Congress- 
both House and Senate-—refuse to enact 
thousands of measures that annually a 
cast into the legislstive hopper? Wii! 
proponents contend that it is not as im- 
portant to defeat bad proposals as it 1 
to pass or to ratify meritorious ones? 

But let me leave this aspect of the case 
briefly, Mr. Chairman, foranother. Pr: 
ponents contend that failure of the Sen- 
ate to ratify has caused the Chief Exec- 
utive to attempt to circumvent the con- 
stitutional provisions relating to treati 
and to substitute for treaties so-call 
executive agreements, that do not requil< 
the approval of the Senate. 

Again, as I have stated, it is difficult to 
fathom the intent of proponents in thi 
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connection. Is this an impugnment of 
the Chief Executive? Proponents ap- 
parently do not hesitate to resort even 
to “‘argumentum ad hominum” if thereby 
they may accomplish their objective. Or 
;it intended as a defense of the Execu- 
tive? Has the device of the executive 
azreement—that requires no approval by 
either branch of the Congress—been re- 
sorted to by the exccutive branch as a 
means to rush through undertakings or 
obligations with foreign governments 
that would not bear the light of congres- 
sional scrutiny? 

Nothing in the prozrosal now before 
the House indicates in any way that 
executive agreements are to be aban- 
coned. They &re not expressly prohib- 
ited by the terms of the resolution now 
before us. They are not prohibited by 
implication. 

In the matter of initiating treaties or 
consummating executive agreements the 
Executive will remain unaffected by the 
resolution. Expert witnesses before the 
committee refused to distinguish between 
a treaty and an executive agreement, so 
hin is the line of demarcation. 

I think it might be well for the House 
{o be reminded of the four rules with 
respect to the treaty-making power laid 
cown by President Jefferson—rules that 
epparently have escaped the attention of 
proponents. Those rules are as follows: 

First. A treaty must concern foreign 
nations. 

Second. The treaty-making power is 
intended to comprehend only those sub- 
jects that are usually regulated by treaty 
and that cannot be regulated otherwise. 

Third. The rights reserved to the 
States must be excluded from the scope 
of the treaty-making power, for the Pres- 
ident and the Senate ought not be al- 
lowed to do, by way of treaty, what the 
whole Federal Government is forbidden 
to do in any way, and 

Fourth. The President end the Senate 
hould not nezotiate treaties on subjects 
of legislation in which participation is 
given by the Constitution to the House of 
Representatives. 

Yet proponents contend boldly that it 
has become necessary to bring the 
treaty-making power within the same 
precedural limitations as apply to ordi- 
nary legislation. In defense of that 
argument they contend that as the law of 
the land, treatics are on a par with stat- 
utes, the latter in time prevailing, in sup- 
port whereof they cite extensive decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

True, article VI of the Constitution 
Coes provide that treaties made under the 
authority of the United States, together 
with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States made in pursuance of the 
Constitution shall be the supreme law of 
the land, but in Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 
253, 1829) a case which I doubt pro- 
ponents consulted, a distinction between 
a treaty as a compact between inde- 
pendent nations, depending for its en- 
forcement on the interest and the honor 
of the contracting parties and those pro- 
visions of a treaty in the nature of munic- 
ipal law and enforceable between private 
parties in the courts, was adverted to. 

In its very nature a treaty is a contract 
between two nations. It is not a legis- 
lative act, much es proponents desire 
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to make it such. Of itself, a treaty does 
not effect the object to be accomplished. 
It must be carried into execution by ap- 
propriate agencies. In the United States 
it cannot be carried into execution by 
the Executive alone if to do so an ap- 
propriation is necessary. For that pur- 
pose the Executive must have recourse 
to the Congress. And under our Consti- 
tution that reccurse in such cases is re- 
stricted to the House of Representatives 
in which body by precedent appropria- 
tion bills originate. I submit therefore 
that already this House does participate 
in the execution if not in the origination 
and making of treaties and in a most 
effectual manner. 

I would remind this membership that 
when we shall insist upon retaining the 
powers conierred by the Constitution, 
and when we shall exercise them in con- 
formity with the intent of that venerable 
instrument, we shall have gone far to 
recapture at least some of the powers 
we perhaps unwittingly have delegated 
away, and we shall not find it necessary 
to reach out for new prerogatives, new 
honors, and new duties. 

The House of Representatives has 
functions of its own. Many are not 
shared by the Senate. Among those, it 
is the function of the House exclusively 
to originate revenue measures and to 
bring impeachments and by practice to 


originate appropriation measures. The 
Senate has functions of its own. How- 


ever much proponents would criticize 
ine work of the framers of our govern- 
mental structure the parceling out of 
these areas of distinctive activity were 
not historical accidents nor are they his- 
torical anachronisms. I am aware of the 
pressure now being excrted from outside 
the Halls of Congress to streamline us 
and to bring us into conformity with the 
ideals of the social and politcal planners. 
I still prefer the constitutional precepts. 

In Foster against Neilson, the 
Supreme Court said: 

Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature whenever it oper- 
ates of itself, without the aid of legislative 
provision. But when the terms of the stipu- 
latior import a contract—when either of the 
parties engages to perform a particular act, 
the treaty addresses itself to the political, not 
the judicial department; and the legislature 
must execute the contract before it can be- 
come a rule for the court. 


anta 
Alls, 


Proponents might do well to consider 
the language of the Court in Whitney v. 
Robertson (124 U.S. 190 (1888)). There 
the Court said, inter alia, that when the 
two—that is a treaty and a statute: 

Felative to the same subject, the courts 
will endeavor to construe them so as to give 
effect to both, if ~hat can be done without 
violating the language of either; but if the 
two are inconsistent, the one last in date will 
control the other, provided always the stipu- 
lation of the treaty on the subject is self-ex- 
ecuting. 


And in Johnson v. Browne (205 U. S. 
209 (1807) ) the Court very clearly distin- 
guished the treaty from the statute. 
There the Court said, inter alia: 

The provisions of Congress, passed in the 
exercise of its constitutional authority, if 
clear and explicit, must be upheld by the 
courts even in contravention of express stipu- 
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lations in an earlier treaty. * * © 4 later 
treaty will not be regarded as repealing an 
earlier statute by implication unless the two 
are absolutely incompatible and the statute 
cannot be enforced without antagonizing the 
treaty. 


Mr. Chairman, the proponents of this 
proposal urge us to abandon our present 
system because, they assert, ours is the 
only Government that requires the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the legislative 
branch. I have not had time, sir, to ex- 
amine the practices of other States; but 
if this be true then may we not rezard it 
as especially appealing to us as the Amer- 
ican way, and adhere to it for that reason. 

I regret that the limitation of time 
prevents the examination in greater de- 
tail of other equally unfounded casser- 
tions. Yet I am constrained to enumer- 
ate some of them briefly and leave to you 
such conclusions as only may be drawn 
from them. Proponents contend that 
our present system is incompatible with 
responsible party leadership; that the 
administration rarely has a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate; that we are pre- 
vented thereby from assuming a moral 
leadership in international affairs; and 
that we still worship at the shrine of 
tradition. They want us to adopt a new 
method. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined and 
discussed at some length the arguments 
of the proponents upon whom the bur- 
den must rest to justify the change they 
advocate. Even at the risk of denying 
to the House what appears to be a new 
and desirable prerogative, I am con- 
strained to believe that the resolution 
should net ke approved and that the 
new method should not be adopted. 

If expedition is the object of propo- 
nents, if it is their hope to inaugurate a 
system by which they may rush through 
with inordinate haste treaties sub- 
mitted by the Executive, I believe they 
will fail in their objective, for, in my 
Mr. Chairman, it will take 
longer to prevail upon even a simple ma- 
jority of both Houses than upon a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. 

The new proposal will not remove what 
it regards as an objectionable one-third 
minority in the Senate; for, sir, it still 
will be necessary under the terms of the 
resolution itself to submit treaties to 
the Senate. A senatorial veto still is 
possible. 

I already have indicated that nothing 
in the proposal would prevent the Execu- 
tive from entering into executive azrec- 
ments. The House already possessing 
an effectual share in the treaty-making 
power, does not need this additional in- 
crement of power. The framers of the 
Constitution were not without reason 
for adopting the existing provisions. In 
my opinion and for the reasons I have 
stated, the resolution should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this resolution. I have 


mininn 
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heard a great many of the arguments 
of the proponents and the opponents. I 
would like to deal as quickly as possible 
with certain arguments against this res- 
olution which, to my mine, crc irrclevant, 
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We have heard it said that because 
there is a provision in our Constitution 
requiring a two-thirds vote to override 
the veto of the President that we should 
not act on this resolution. As far as I 
am concerned I wish to go on record now 
as being willing to support any consti- 
tutional amendment to eliminate that 
provision of our Constitution. But 
leaving that out, what kind of argument 
is it for a man who has two weeds in his 
garden to say that because he only has 
time to pull out one and not both of 
them that, therefore, he will pull out 
none? To me that is about what that 
sort of argument amounts to. 

We are told that it requires a two- 
thirds vote for the removal of a Member 
or for the impeachment of an executive 
Officer in the Senate. I do not believe 
the analogy is sound. Unquestionably 
that arises out of our Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion of protecting the rights of individu- 
als. In our jury system we require, in 
criminal cases, a unanimous vote. I 
believe that the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution in the matter of providing for 
the impeachment of officers were con- 
Sidering personal rights and required 
something which approximated a unan- 
imous vote; and I think the two-thirds 
theory is consistent with that tradition. 

One thing more: It has been inferred 
and then denied and properly so by even 
one of the opponents of this agreement 
that this resolution is being urged with 
reference to the pending Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. That is not an argu- 
ment at all; all of us know that. As- 
suming this resolution passes in this 
body, it will be a long time before it 
passes in the other body, and then 
again three-quarters of the States must 
ratify it after submission to them. No 
one seriously thinking about this ques- 
tion can accuse the proponents of this 
resolution of being in a hurry to get 
something ratified in order to approve 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement. 

Let us consider affirmatively this ques. 
tion of change. I have heard a great 
many arguments against this resolution 
based upon the Constitution. I like the 
Constitution. In my opinion it has two 
great provisions: One is the commerce 
clause which enabled us to become a 
great economic nation, and the other is 
the clause which permits us to amend it. 
We can certainly infer from the provi- 
sions put in it authorizing us to amend 
it that the founding fathers at that time 
thought conditions would change, that 
people’s minds would change, and that 
they were not writing an instrument 
which would be infallible forever. Let us 
consider this question of the two-thirds 
vote only in the Senate in the light of 
certain historical! facts which heretofore 
have not been dwelt upon. We cannot 
deny the fact that at the time we created 
this Constitution, even among the most 
Gemocratic and liberal members of that 
convention there was no great faith in 
the right of the people or the intelligence 
of the people. To support my argument 
let me call attention to the qualifications 
for voting that existed at that time. The 
State of New Hampshire by its constitu- 
ticns of 1784 and 1792 had a property 
qualification for voting. The Staie of 


Massachusetts by its constitution of 1780 
had a property qualification for voting. 
The State of New York by its constitution 
of 1777 had a property qualification for 
voting. The State of New Jersey by its 
constitution of 1776 had a property quali- 
fication for voting. The State of Mary- 
land by its constitution of 1776 had a 
property qualification for voting. The 
State of North Carolina by its constitu- 
tion of 1776 had a property qualification 
for voting. The State of South Carolina 
by its constitutions of 1778 and 1790 had 
a property qualification for voting. The 
State of Georgia by its constitution of 
1777 had property qualifications for vot- 
ing; that is, 8 of the 13 States repre- 
sented, really had so little confidence in 
the citizens of their jurisdictions at that 
time, for they permitted them to vote 
only if they were owners of property. 
Surely we have progressed in this coun- 
try in our conception of dignity of the 
individual and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to rule himself, from the concept 
that existed at the time the Constitution 
was ratified. 

Of course, you all know when we wrote 
the Constitution we did not even permit 
these electors who owned property to 
vote directly for Senators. We were of 
the opinion, even the most liberal mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, 
that the people had little capacity to take 
care of their own affairs. : 

Now, we say that ours is a democratic 
government. All democratic societies 
will fail to exist unless they conform to 
the theory of majority rule in their major 
efforts. I think it is very foolish to 
argue here about whether or not the Sen- 
ate will debate any more fully if a ma- 
jority is required or if a two-thirds vote 
is required. Of course, that is non se- 
quitur. The Senate will debate as 
thoroughly if a majority is required as 
it will under the two-thirds rule. 

Why all this concern about giving to 
the people of the United States, to the 
Representatives in this body, and to the 
Members of the Senate, the right to par- 
ticipate in treaties through majority 
vote? Why all this argument about the 
Executive and increasing the Executive’s 
power? Is not the Executive a servant 
of the people? Are we willing to admit 
that we are so negative in this body that 
we would be subservient to an Executive? 

It is said that there were instances in 
the days following 1933 where legislation 
went through here in a big hurry. Yes, 
it did. I for one did not approve of that 
type of legislation. But let me point out 
to you the economic conditions in which 
the country found itself at that time were 
such that apparently this body found it- 
self incapable of acting in that emer- 
gency. Are we to assume that emer- 
gencies shall always exist? Are we to 
presume that we are subservient to some 
political koss because an Executive may 
promise a postmastership? Are we to 
presume that we will fail to act in the 
interest of the people? Why put such a 
low standard on ourselves before our 
people? 

As far as I am concerned, membership 
in this body is a great honor, but it is not 
such a great honor that I will sacrifice 
my self respect and my own Capacity to 
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act and judge independently of any 
Executive in order to hold my place jy 
this body. 

Let me say further to my Republican 
friends that it is time we begin to think 
and act in here as though we expected to 
elect a President some aay. All of these 
arguments that we hear are the negative 
arguments of people who refuse to act 
constructively, of people who want to 
constantly hedge around an Executive, 
Are you going to hedge around your own 
Executive elected by our party? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, ft 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min. 
utes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have listened wiih 
a@ great deal of interest to the very exce!- 
lent statement the gentleman has made, 
and I am glad he has pointed out that 
this is in no sense a partisan issue but 
one entirely for the welfare of the Na- 
tion. That is exemplified and shown by 
the fact that many Secretaries of State 
and Presidents of the Republican Party 
have taken the lead in advocating this 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I am aware of 
that, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
my colleagues sitting on the same side of 
the aisle, who oppose this change for rea- 
sons which they consider to be sufficient 
to themselves or for constitutional rea- 
sons, but to make purely negative argu- 
ments, to make arguments based only on 
the basis of opposing; to indicate our 
lack of belief as a party in the capacity 
of a majority of the American people to 
rule themselves is, in my opinion, the 
making of a fatal political error. I am 
going to read the record and let my Re- 
publican colleagues form their own de- 
cision on the record. 

In 1936 the Republican Party sent out 
as its candidate, Alf Landon, and he was 
more progressive than the record of his 
party in this Congress, for 4 years which 
preceded his nomination. In 1940 the 
Republican Party sent out as its candi- 
date, Wendell Willkie, and he was more 
progressive in his campaign statements 
and platform than the work of his party 
4 years before in this Congress. In 1944 
we sent out Tom Dewey, and many ol 
the people who are opposing this resolu- 
tion and are generally opposed to change 
thought that he was a great candidate. 
The record that we had made in the 4 
years preceding was not as liberal as that 
of our candidate. What did the voters 
say? Why, they said, ‘““You set up a straw 
man every 4 years, and as against the 
pronouncements of your candidate you! 
party record in the Congress indicates 
that you will not follow him in his an- 
nounced progressive program, and that 
he cannot carry through his program ‘1! 
elected.” 

If this party in the Congress continues 
its opposition to all changes and contin- 
ues to offer no constructive program, 
calculated to channel the progressive 
forces at work in the world, it will neve? 
elect a President. It will crucify every 
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candidate for President upon the record 
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party has made in the Congress in 
ie 4 years preceding his candidacy. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

leman from Indiana has again ex- 


ir. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
a yield i5 minutes to the gentleman 
m Not ‘th Dak ta (Mr. LEMKE]. 
[ KE. Mr. Chairman, Iam not 
irb the dead. I am not go- 
up our forefathers that pro- 
ated and adopted our Constitution. 
did a splendid job. Gladstone pro- 
ced it as the greatest document ever 
the pen of man. 
nothing sacred about the Con- 
on. It provides how it may be 
ided. It has been amended. Y 
are : yme fundamental principles in 
Consti tut on. They are as funda- 
tal today as they y were the day that 
dopted ey will be as fun- 
1ental through on oa ars yet to come 
they are today. These principles are 
rnal because they are fundamental. 
y are based upon the shortcomings 
humen animal, and that includes 
mbers of Congress. We are not in- 
lible. Quite to the contrary, we are 
olitical. 
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rinciples were written into the 
Constitution because our forefathers 
w that during the heat and passicn of 
ntroversies, of wars, of human crisis, 
there was need for restriction and re- 
traint. They were written into the 
‘onstitution because our forefathers 
knew that in the human heart there was 
atred as well as love—Knew that the 
human mind was faulty and could be 
mporarily deceived. hey were writ- 
ten into the Constitution because the 
unders of our Nation knew that after 
every crisis, that after every spleen of 
hatred, that after every war, calmer and 
tter judgment would prevail. 
Therefore, some of the provisions of 
Constitution require the assent of 
o-thirds of the Members of the House 
nd the Senate, and some two-thirds of 
the Senate alone. It requires two-thirds 
of the Senators to confirm the political 
ippointees of the Chief Executive, the 
men that shape the destinies of the 
Nation. It requires two-thirds of the 
rate and the House to override the 
to of the President—a Constitution of 
checks and balances. It established a 
ipreme Court to pass upon the consti- 
ionality not only of the actions of the 
utive, but the actions of the execu- 
»and the legislative combined. 
Then, it requires two-thirds of the 
nate to confirm a treaty—the question 
ere under discussion. The Constitution 
the result of a period of storm and 
ress—of the Revolutionary War. It 
ilowed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—a declaration that threw off the 
Dritish yoke. Our forefathers had just 


merged from the tyranny of King 
orge, aided and assisted by the Tories 
home. 


I agree with the distinguished chair- 
an of the Judiciary Committee that 
is is not a political issue. It is not, al- 
‘h it has some earmarks, a partisan 
ue. It is an issue that each and every- 
> of us must act on according to our 
ment and cur own conscience. 
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This amendment is paraded before us 
as being associated with great humani- 
tarian problems. However, behind the 
curtain we see the international horse 
traders, the men and women who chase 
the will-o’-the-wisp of foreign trade 
but who forget that we can develop our 
own trade by more than 100 percent, 
where we cannot increase our foreign 
trede by over 4 or 5 percent. 

It comes from those who do not know 
that we are the poorest hor rs in 
the world—that we gener y trade away 
two or and get 
ncething but an old nag in return It 
comes from those who are blinded by the 
faise propaganda of our international 
kankers and manufacturers—who would 
sell the soul of Amcrica to the lowest bid- 
aer in order to hear the clinking of a 
few int onal dollars. It comes from 
those who lack the vision and the fore- 
sight of our forefather 

It comes from those who do not re- 
alize that on occasions Congress itself 

; too hastily. I was here at the open- 
ing of the session in 1933, when four or 
five bills were passed in the twinkle of an 
eye, without being read, and without 
being printed, when not a Member, ex- 
cept those on the committees that had 
the bills in .charge, knew about them, 
when some members of the committees 
cid not know what was in them. 

In that same session we put over the 
economy bill. A bill that was an insult 
to the veterans of World War No. 1. A 
bill that brutally and cruelly threw some 
disabled veterans out of hospitals. Yet, 
only 59 Members of this House voted 
against it. The truth is that the Mem- 
bers were rushed off their feet by a new 
administration. They had surrendered 
their bctter judgment to emotions. 
Praccically every vestige, except one or 
two, of the economy bill have long been 
regretted and repealed. The veterans of 
World War No. 1 were sacrificed, but sac- 
rificed only temporarily because a law 
can be repealed. 

But not so with a treaty. 
not be so lightly gotten rid of. It is a 
contract between nations. If one nation 
has entered into it with good faith and 
part performance has taken piace, the 
other cannot morally repudiate it. Of 
course, if any nation does renudiate a 
treaty, it may not lead to war, but it cer- 
tainly is nct conducive to the dove of 
pe ac 

Coming now to the resoluticn under 
considcration—amending the Constitu- 
tion by a mere majority of each House 
Who is for this? Where was this child 
born? Ido not know, but I have a sus- 
picion that it originated in the brain of 
some bureaucrat somewhere in the ex- 
‘eed for pow- 
n the greed for 


se trac 





three good young col 


‘rnatl 


A treaty can- 





ecutive department. The ge 
er is more dangero 
mency. 

There 
condemned government by 
We have done so on this 
have done so in our campe 
far few of us have taken : 
nt stand against bur. 


Us Lhe 
are few Members who have not 
bureaucracy. 
floor and we 
igns. But so 


m and per- 





manen aucracy. We 
have apologized for our actions in giving 


the Executive unlimited powers, 
We have excused ourselves because of 
the emergency of war. Tne war is about 
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‘avi 
over and those of us who have con- 


demned the unlimited power of the Fx- 





ecutive cannot cc eas vote for this 
amendment, as written. Then, we can- 
not come with ciean hands and accus2 
cur opponents of having surrendered to 
the Executive that which was not theirs 
to surrender—the protection of minori- 
tics by the le eeenereees 

Yes, when this Constitution was pro- 
mulgats =: the cuthern colon: feared 





that the navigation of S i 
River ht be surrencere ) 
a foreign nation. The Atlai lonies 
had other apprehensions. In order to 
play safe, they required that two-thirds 
of the Senate should give their ad 


t 

1d consent to a treaty before it became 

bind ng upon the Nation. 
I shall not here discuss the fact that 

treaty overrides and sup 


deral oe and the State and the 


a 
and Fe 


Federal Constitutions. This has been 
fully explai aad by the gentleman from 
Iowa, a member of the Judiciary Com- 


mittee [Mr. GWYNNE]. 

It has been said that that is equally 
true of a law passed by Congress. But 
that is again an overstatement of fact. 
No law by Congress is valid unless it re- 
mains within the limitations fixed by the 
Con titution. The difference between 
the power of a State legislature and the 
power of Congress is that the State can 
pass any law that is not prohibited by 
the State or Federal Constitution. Con- 
can pass only such laws as are 
specifically given by the Constitution. 

There was not only fear, but good rea- 
son for apprehension between the south- 
ern and Atlantic colonies when the Con- 
stitution was framed. There is greater 
reason for apprehension that some sec- 
tions of our country may be injured 
those who prefer foreign trade to our do- 
mestic development. If a treaty can ke 
put over by a mere majority, the develop- 
ment of our interior may well be stifled 
and crippled. 

There is real apprehension on the part 
of the farmers and laborers that their 
domestic markets may be traded to some 
foreign country for oil concessions, for 
foreign pipe lines. That in the desire 
to sell a few more automobiles or other 
commodities we may surrender, by a 
mere majority, our domestic wheat and 
flax market by removing the cuiy on 
wheat and flax. 

There is real danger t 
national horse traders may want a 
treaty to surrender our domestic dairy 
and comestic labor market by 
importing articles that we ourselves can 
and ought to preduce. This in order 
that the governments from whom they 
buy bonds may be able to pay for them 
at the expense of our own people 

There is real danger that the people 
who want cheap labor may even insi 
upon treaties with some of the oriental 
countries, providing for special im 
gration treaties and labor excl 
‘vhat’s all in the cards. It can be don 
by treaties. If the American pcople 
sober thinking, want it, okay, 
let us require at least two-thirds of the 
IMMembers of the House and the Senate io 
confirm it. Let it not be a fiy-by-nicht 
adoption. 
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I have no objection to giving the 
House a say in the formation of treaties. 
I have no objection in requiring two- 
thirds of both Houses, and when this res- 
olution is up for consideration, under 
the 5-minute rule, I shall offer such 
amendment if no one else does. 

That will give America a break. That 
will prevent part of our country from 
being sold to the lowest bidder by an 
economic or political alinement. That 
will prevent sectionalism. Just as sure 
as you permit treaties to be entered into 
by a mere majority, you will create sec- 
tionalism in this Nation. That may be 
the reck upon which the sisterhood of 
48 States may ultimately divide and 

erish. 

Let us not act in haste. There is no 
reason for this amendment at this time. 
It cannot possibly effect the coming peace 
treaties. It cannot possibly effect the 
San Francisco Conference. The argu- 
ment that but for the two-thirds pro- 
vision, we would have joined the League 
of Nations, and World War No. 2 would 
have been prevented, is false. It is a 
violent presumption, a presumption not 
borne out by facts or reason. 

We did more outside of the League to 
prevent this war than all the other na- 
tions did in the League. The truth is 
that it was the members of the League, 
and former members, that started this 
war, when we tried to prevent it. It was 
their greed and juggling that brought 
about this conflict. 

We did our share in 1932 to prevent 
Japan from invading China. Some 
members of the League first played with 
us, and then doubled up with Japan. 
The same was true when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia. We took a firm stand. What 
did the League of Nations do? 

Let us not befog the issue. Let us in- 
sist that any treaty with a foreign na- 
tion, which is a matter not lightly to be 
gone into, or to be gotten out of, be 
entered into after calm and deliberate 
consideration and by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman said 
he thought this idea might have been 
cooked up in the mind of some bureau- 
crat. In the first place, I know of no 
bureaucrat who has had anything to say 
about it before our committee. In the 
second place, does not the gentleman 
know this idea has been put forth by the 
most eminent members of the Republican 
Party, by such men as Charles Evans 
Hughes, Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Hay, and most all of the important 
Secretaries of State on the Republican 
side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr, LEMKE. I realize that many hon- 
est and able men have been carried away 
by fancy, but I am not so much con- 
cerned with the dead. We are living in 
the living present. Today there is more 
need of caution, with 3,300,000 on the 


Federal pay roll who can sway Members 
of Congress more than ever in the history 
of this Nation. I say, instead of relaxing 
in this matter, we should take a more 
firm grip and that the Congress of the 
United States should become a more de- 
liberate body than I have often witnessed 
it in action. We passed the slave bill 
here, and the Senate, by defeating it, 
saved up from becoming the laughing- 
stock of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. CaRNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened for the past 2 days with 
profound interest to the numerous state- 
ments made here on the floor of the 
House dealing with a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution rela- 
tive to the making of treaties. These 
statements, both for and against the 
proposed amendment, have caused us to 
again think through the numerous ar- 
guments which have been debated dur- 
ing our entire national life. I have been 
impressed with the fair and sincere atti- 
tude of the Members who have spoken 
on this controversial issue. Certainly, it 
has not been a heated debate. It has 
been a cool and deliberate thought pro- 
voking consideration of a very potent 
issue. 

For years I have been, as an ordinary 
citizen, not too well satisfied with our 
treaty-making procedures. I am happy 
on this occasion to express my approval 
of this proposed amendment. I do not 
come before you with any pretentions of 
being an authority on international af- 
fairs. From the point of view of an 
average citizen, I favor this amendment. 

It is true that our method of approv- 
ing treaties was set up by the founding 
fathers, but like all the other provisions 
of the Constitution, it was not meant 
that treaty-making procedure should be 
static. Like all other provisions of the 
Constitution treaty-making procedure is 
subject to amendment. It was so de- 
signed by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Let us remember that the Constitu- 
tion was the final. result of numerous 
compromises. Among the membership 
of the Constitucional Convention there 
was a Wide diversity of opinion. Opin- 
ions ranged all the way from liberal 
democracy to the idea of government by 
the few. It is only natural that under 
these circumstances many provisions 
were put into the Constitution to guard 
against rule by the masses. To me, the 
fact that the Constitution was the re- 
sult of many compromises and was and 
still is subject to amendment is the thing 
that makes it great. 

The Constitution has t-en amended 
21 times, and as a result of these 21 
changes it has certainly become more 
democratic than the original document. 
None of these 21 amendments have 
wrecked the ship of state. Then to me 
there appears to be no need to be afraid 
to approach the task of amending the 
Constitution when the common good 
calls for a change. 
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Rightfully we hold the Constitution in 
high esteem. Its provisions constitute 
our highest laws. It is the basis of our 
Federal Government. Yet we know that 
it is not perfect. We are not expecting 
it to ever reach perfection. We know 
that there were weak places in the orici- 
nal document. Such examples are nu- 
merous. The method of electing the 
President did not last very long. Now 
we are not entirely satisfied with the 
electoral college. Ten amendments were 
necessary before ratification was pos- 
sible. Advancement in the science of 
government has demanded change 
which we have made. Now chanzed 
conditions demand an amendment re- 
garding our method of approving 
treaties. 

Our present method of ratifying 
treaties was conceived by those who did 
not believe that ordinary people were 
capable of complete self-government. 
They decided that treaty making was 
too complicated for the average citizen. 
Thus they placed treaty ratification in 
the hands of a small group, the Senators, 
who were not at the time elected by 
direct vote of the people. Also, at that 
time women were not allowed to vote. 
The election of Senators now by direct 
vote is, of course, more democratic than 
the original plan, but the procedure stil! 
leaves the average citizen quite removed 
from a voice in treaty making. 

Our treaty-making procedure was set 
up to fit a policy of national isolation. 
Doubtless many of the framers of the 
Constitution believed that treaty making 
should be seldom needed; therefore, they 
made it a tedious process which was 
easily rejected. Let us remember this 
fact, under our present set-up treaties 
are not easily made; they are easily re- 
jected. 

As has been pointed out here in these 
discussions, our legislative procedure in 
declaring, conducting, and concluding « 
war just does not hold together. Both 
Houses of Congress, by majority vote, de- 
clare war, appropriate funds to carry on 
the war, draft men to fight the war, voic 
taxes to pay for the war, and do mos! 
anything considered necessary to win the 
war; but after the shooting stops, one- 
third of the Senate, plus one, can tell us 
what kind of a peace we shall have, if an: 
peace at all. The bungling of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is an outstanding examp! 
of this antiquated procedure. The Sen- 
ate rejected the Versailles Treaty in 1919 
and thus left us in a state of war wi'! 
Germany, hostilities being suspende 
by an armistice. A few years later, ! 
believe in 1921, some sort of a treat) 
with Germany was signed. I wonder ! 
any of us ever knew or heard of the piv- 
visions of that treaty. The cold fact 
in this case are, the Senate rejected t! 
Versailles Treaty and no real treaty wa 
ever signed. There was a stateme! 
made here in these discussions that there 
is no basis for comparing the legisla‘i\ 
proceeding in declaring war with the pr 
cedure for making peace, because wa! 
are always emergencies, It is true wars 
are always emergencies, but I would lik 
to add this thought: Perhaps an eme! 
gency calling for a declaration of w: 
may be the direct result of our outgio\ 
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rnmethods of making peace. I am con- 
vinced that such was the case in the 
emergency which led to the declaration 
of World War No. 2. 

I favor not only bringing the House of 
Iepresentatives into the treaty-making 
process but also favor ratifying treaties 

‘a majority vote. The will of the ma- 

rity should prevail. To require a two- 

irds majority to accept a treaty but 
yeqguire only a one-third majority to re- 
ject the same treaty to me just is not 
cemocratic. Assume that all 96 of the 
Senators were present and planned to 
te on a proposed treaty, 64 must vote 

r the treaty to make it effective, while 

23 voting against the treaty could reject 
A Senator favoring the treaty could 
cost one-sixty-fourth of the vote neces- 
ry for acceptance but his colleague in 
the next seat could cast one-thirty-third 
cf the vote necessary for rejection. This 
procedure puts too much power into the 
hands of a small minority. Just why 1 
opposition vote should equal 2 support- 
ine votes is hard to justify under a demo- 
cratie label. 

In the Senate today there are only a 
fow Members who are representing their 
own State minority groups. Most Sen- 
alors Yrenresent their State majority 

roup. Just why should we give such 
tremendcus minority power to Members 
of this legislative body who represent in 
most cases majority groups? 

Cur treaty-making plan was estab- 
lished at a time and under conditions 
when fear of the masses was a powerful 
force. Now the condition is completely 
reversed. At the present time in our at- 
tempts to make a treaty the fear of the 
minority is our chief concern. We hope 

on to be engaged again in the process of 
treaty meking. We want a treaty and an 
international organization which will in- 


sure lasting peace. In this task just 
ahead, what is our problem? In pre- 


paring for peace cur problem should be 
to write a treaty which will be accept- 
able to the majority. But in reality we 
will be forced to give undue considera- 
tion to writing a treaty which will be ac- 
ceptable to a Senet? minority, at least 
the problem of writing a treaty which 
will not be rejected by a Senate minority. 

In the vears just ahead we must sur- 
vive as a Nation in an international pat- 
tern. We will be required to deal freely 
with a fast-moving world. Other nations 
will be in a position to move and act 
quickly. They will be able to make quick 
decisions. If treaties continue to play a 
part in our international affairs then our 
treaty-making processes must be brought 
up to date. I fear that we will not be 
able to keep up with the international 
pace of tomorrow while still wearing the 
treaty-making hobbles of yesterday. 
Failure to improve our treaty-making 
procedure will mean that our interna- 
tional relationships will increasingly be 
carried. on through joint resolutions or 
Executive agreements. In my opinion 
the passage of this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution would result in more 

‘tisfaction at home and increased con- 
fidence and efficiency abroad. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ilincis (Mr. Sapati]. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to some of the arguments 
against this extremely meritorious legis- 
lation Iam more convinced than ever of 
the necessity for its passage. It is but 
natural that men will differ in their views 
and that there are two sides to every 
question, but, in this instance, the pre- 
ponderance of the demands for this 
legislation are so great that I view with 
alarm the expressions of even a small 
minority because, unfortunately, many 
of these arguments, and other views, will 
react on any treaty that may be agreed 
upon with even greater force than the 
arguments that are being used against 
the passage of this legislation which aims 
to eliminate all danger of giving one- 
third of the membership of the Senate 
the power to defeat the concurrence or 
approval of a treaty which, no doubt, will 
take weeks and months to negotiate on 
the part of the representatives of the 
many nations. Unfortunately, only a 
few days ago, the San Francisco Con- 
ference rejected the plea of Russia to 
postpone action on the request of the 
Fascist Argentine Republic for admission 
to the Conference, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has, since the inception of 
the war, aided and assisted the Axis 
Powers in every way. I stated in my 
speech yesterday that I regarded such 
action as not conducive to cooperation 
and good will, and stressed the need for 
fair play and openness of purpose on the 
part of all nations in working out nego- 
tiations that will have a tendency to 
bring about the adoption of as perfect an 
agreement as is possible for permanent 
peace. People everywhere are not only 
expecting but praying that their repre- 
sentatives will work to that end. 

Mr. Chairman, I, and all of us must 
realize and recognize that there is noth- 
ing perfect under the sun, and we all 
must acknowledge that any law or any 
treaty after all is a compromise, as may 
be truthfully said of our own Constitu- 
tion. We have in this country, as in 
every other country, men who strive to 
find flaws or technicalities and who will 
deiight in placing a wrong construction 
on any action. There are others who 
harbor prejudices or have dislikes or who 
have unfriendly interests and who even 
distrust the sincere intentions of other 
countries. In view of these and many 
other reasons I feel that criticism of this 
bill which proposes to change the Con- 
stitution—which at the present time 
gives one-third of the Senate the power 
to veto any tveaties—is not to the best 
interests of our country and especially at 
this time when such extremely important 
matters are being considered. You will 
find that many will contend that Russia 
and on the other hand that Great Britain 
will obtain concessions that will place 
the United States at a disadvantage, 
others again will contend that Poland or 
France are unfairly treated. At this 
stage these assertions will serve to feed 
the German propaganda which will work 
overtime in attempting to disrupt the 
fair deliberations of the conference in 
working out an agreement for a per- 
manent world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this highly important question of world 
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peace should not be subject to the whim 
of a one-third minority. I have always 
entertained the view that the majority 
in all instances should rule and I feel 
that this resolution—which will give the 
Senate, as well as the House, a majority 
to pass on any treaties in the future—is 
not only justifiable but extremely im- 
portant and necessary. 

As I stated yesterday, the passage of 
this resolution will strengthen the hands 
of our President and the members of the 
commission who now, as in the future, 
will continue to represent us, and we 
should take affirmative action to fore- 
stall any possible enemies who might be 
opposed in using the arguments that 
there is no use in agreeing because they 
might question whether the Senate of 
the United States would approve or might 
again, unfortunately, refuse to agree. 
While Hitler and Mussolini are dead and 
the Nazis are on the verge of coliapse, 
there are a great many deep students 
who express not only their fear but their 
conviction that the German war lords 
are already preparing for a third world 
war, and with their poisonous propa- 
ganda which they are capable of dissemi- 
nating they will find many Fascist—yes, 
Quislings—in other countries who will 
cooperate and aid them as they have 
heretofore in their oft-repeated efforts 
to control and enslave the world because 
of their conceit and their idea that they 
are a superior people with the old Ger- 
man proverb in their minds—Deutsch- 
land uber alles—which has_ been 
preached to them for centuries and em- 
planted, especially in the last 20 years, 
in the minds of the younger generations 
and which evidently cannot be eradi- 
cated. Conseauently it is my honest and 
sincere belief that all those who feel that 
the hundreds of thousands of lives should 
not have been sacrificed in vain should 
demand and pray for a treaty that will 
assure to us and our future generations 
a permanent peace. 

Mr. Chairman, let us hope that there 
will be very few who will vote against 
the proposed legislation to change the 
method of approving treaties. Should 
this legislation by any chance fail of pas- 
sage, those responsible for it will regret 
it for the balance of their lives, as did 
those gentlemen who voted against the 
Versailles Treaty, which is responsible 
for this destructive war. I cannot stress 
too strongly the unfavorable reaction at 
the San Francisco Conference should it 
fail, and I appeal to the membership to 
vote for its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine iMr. HALE}. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, the neces- 
sity for the adoption of this amendment 
seems to me so pressing that I want to 
speak in its support. 

As has been stated in the course of this 
cebate, the amendment involves two 
constitutional proposals: First, that the 
House become a partner with the Senate 
in the function of ratifying treaties; and, 
second, that the two-third rule be abro- 
gated in favor of a requirement of a 
simple majority in both Houses. There 
is no argument, at least in this body, 
about the wisdom of admitting the Houre 
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toa share in the consideration of treaties. 
There is so much to recommend the 
change that I shall not bother to dis- 
cuss it. 

I shall deal only with what I con- 
sider the injustice of the two-thirds rule. 
The two-thirds rule means, of course, 
that a minority of the Senate, one-third 
of those present, at most 33 Members 
and at least 17, can block the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty. This always stacks 
the cards heavily against ratification. 
As everybody Knows, it was this provision 
of our Constitution which Kept us out 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations and thus helped on, 
as many of us think, the present war. 

The tables on pages 8 to 13 of the hear- 
ings enumerate 85 treaties on which the 
Senate took no final action; 19, includ- 
ing the treaty of Versailles, which it re- 
jected; and 185 which it amended. This 
is by no means a negligible number. 

If it were to be presumed that those 
who represent the United States in the 
negotiation of treaties would be un- 
patriotic or unwise, then it might be 
reasonable to arm a minority of the 
Senate with power to frustrate ratifica- 
tion. But the presumption in my judg- 
ment should be the contrary. Surely 
the people who make our international 
contracts will not intend to sacrifice our 
national interest and if they do so blindly 
or stupidly cannot a majority of both 
branches of Congress be relied upon to 
save the country. 

There has been much talk in the de- 
bate that one-third of either branch of 
Congress can prevent the submission of 
a constitutional amendment, and one- 
third can prevent the passage of a bill 
over’ the President’s veto. Therefore, 
some people say, let one-third block a 
treaty. 

Weill, as far as amendments to the 
Constitution go, I for one would be will- 
ing to submit to the several States any 
amendment that commended itself to a 
inajority in both branches. But even if 
I were not, I think there should be no 
such presumption against a treaty as 
there now is egainst a constitutional 
amendment. Why fetter our State De- 
partment in its dealings with foreign 
governments and give this country an 
international reputation of being im- 
pcssible to deal with? 

Again I can see force in saying that a 
President ought to have enough voice in 
legislation to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority to thwart his expressed will. I 
think that a President should have some 
right to curb what he considers hostile 
or injudicious legislation. But how ab- 
surd it is to say, “Yes, you must have 
two-thirds of both branches to prevent 
the passage of legislation that a Presi- 
Gent objects to, but only one-third of one 
branch to prevent the ratification of a 
trecty which he favors. 

The history of the two-thirds rule is 
set out in the report. The historical 
reasons for its existence have ceased to 
be operative. These reasons were not 
grounded in any political philosophy but 
mostly in State jealousies now happily 
outgrown. 

I have mentioned the bad record of 
our Senate in blocking useful and salu- 
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tary treaties. You have been reminded 
that it blocked the annexation treaty of 
Texas in 1844 and of Hawaii in 1897. 
John Hay, a great Republican, if ever 
there was one, in a letter of August 5, 
1899, to Henry Adams exclaimed: 


A treaty of peace, in any normal state of 
things, ought to be ratified with unanimity 
in 24 hours. They wasted 6 weeks in wran- 
gling over this one, and ratified it with one 
vote to spare. We have five or six matters 
now demanding settlement. I can settle 
them all honorably and advantageously to 
our own side, and I am assured by leading 
men in the Senate that not one of these trea- 
ties, if negotiated will pass the Senate. 

I should have a majority in every case, but 
a malcontent third would certainly dish every 
one of them. To such monstrous shape has 
the original mistake of the Constitution 
grown in the evolution of politics. You must 
understand it is not merely my solution the 
Senate will reject. They will reject, for in- 
stance, any treaty whatever, on any subject, 
with Engiand. I doubt if they would accept 
any treaty of consequence with Russia or 
Germany. The recalcitrant third would be 
differently composed, but it would be on 
hand. 


On another occasion he said that a 
treaty stood no better chance in the Sen- 
ate than a bull in the arena. 

George Haynes in his book, The Sen- 
ate of the United States, writes: 

In the Senate it heartens any tiny group 
having a direct interest adverse to a pending 
treaty to attempt by delays and bargaining 
to persuade enouch colleagues to join them 
to make up a “recalcitrant one-third plus 
one.” Such an ad hoc bloc in our Senate 
can and does exercise a “pathological obstruc- 
tion” in the handling of our foreign rela- 
tions such as is exercised by so smail a 
minority in no other legislative body in the 
world. 


Denna P. Flemming, in his book on 
The Treaty Veto of the American Senate, 
says: 

The two-thirds requirement not only puts 
it in the power of the opposing party to 
sabotage our treaties, but it enables a small 
faction of the Senators to dominate the Sen- 
ate and the country when a crucial treaty is 
proposed. The group may be composed of a 
dozen confirmed radicals, or a handful of 
determined reactionaries, or, if a President 
has been long in office, of his personal ene- 
mies, men who have been crossed in pre- 
vious political campaigns or disappointed 
over the distribution of patronage. 


Many Members in the course of the 
debate have expressed the view that the 
veto power enjoyed by one-third of the 
Senate afforded protection to minority 
interests. Other instances of similar 
veto right in one-third of the Members 
are quoted from other documents such as 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. If I 
recall correctly, the Democratic National 
Convention once operated on a two- 
thirds rule, which was abandoned be- 
cause it made nomination so difficult. 
Not a single instance has been cited by 
anybody of any public service rendered 
by the two-thirds requirement either in 
ratifying treaties or in any other field of 
government. To the extent that bad 
treaties may have failed of ratification, 
there is no evidence to show that they 
would not have been defeated by simple 
majorities. 

If a minority should be allowed to 
thwart the popular will, why choose a 
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minority of one-third. Why not one- 
fifth or one-eighth or one-tenth? Some 
Members have gone so far as to instance 
the majorities required in impeachmeni: 
or other criminal proceedings as if ; 
treaty were on trial for its life, charged 
with a prior presumption of guilt. 

I can really see no reason for a di 
tinction between treaties and statutes. 
I know it will be said that treaties are the 
supreme law of the land and that stat- 
utes are less important. But many 
treaties regulate comparatively minor 
matters like import duties in Zanzibar, 
the liquor traffic in Africa, while many 
statutes, such, for example, as the Selec- 
tive Service Act, determine the life and 
Ceath of our people. Suppose one-third 
of the House could have vetoed selective 
service, where would we be? 

Let us remember that we here are not 
going to amend the Constitution. We 
are deliberating only on the submission 
of this question to the States in accord- 
ance with the familiar principles of the 
Constitution. I think the importance of 
the question warrants its being passed 
upon by our people. I will trust them to 
make a correct decision. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. * Mr. Chairman, I sp« 
in support of the resolution. Ours is a 
representative democracy in which th 
people govern themselves; but they mus! 
do so under our form of government by) 
entrusting to their representatives th 
administration of affairs of state, to rep- 
resentatives duly chosen by the peop! 
for that high purpose and responsibility 
We, as elected representatives of th 
great American people in our respecti 
congressional districts, hold office durin: 
the pleasure of the people who elect u: 
In effect, therefore, as representatives oi 
the people, we are ordained to so act 
that there will be formed a more perfe: 
unica, and that domestic justice and 
tranquillity shall be assured; that th: 
common defense, general welfare, and 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and po 
terity shall be guaranteed by us here 
this House, legislating in such manner : 
to most reasonabiy assure these pro- 
nouncements in the preamble of ou 
American Constitution. 

Our representative form of govern- 
ment has been proved sound in philoso- 
phy, and practice, for the American peo- 
ple. It is, therefore, incumbent upon | 
to strengthen that form wherever po 
sible. I believe that the clear and ulti- 
mate result of the enactment of this reso- 
lution, and its approval by the people « 
the Nation, will be that the treat 
thereafter made by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress, will b' 
more representative of the wishes of th 
people than the present system whereb) 
treaties are made only by the Presiden 
and only with advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate concurring. Is it no! 
desirable that the machinery and pro- 
cedures of government be made more 
representative of the people whereve 
this result can be soundly accomplished 
Is there any Member of this House who } 
afraid or fearful of the American peop! 
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having more opportunity to express 
themselves on matters of national and 
international relationships? Is not the 
essence of this resolution that the Amer- 
ican people shall be given another and 
further opportunity to express their 
thinking and praying in the important 
field of international relationships? The 
root of the proposal in this resolution 
crows from the manifest need of the 
American people having more opportun. 
ity to express themselves. This resolu- 
tion allows them to do it through their 
own State legislatures, so much closer to 
the people geographically and practically 
than we are in many respects. 

Increased, intelligent expression, of 
larger number of American people more 
frequently in national and international 
relationships is not only desirable, but it 
isimperative. Noris the important mat- 
ter of international treaties beyond the 
comprehension of the intelligence of the 
American people. Who are we as repre- 
sentative of the American people, to feel 
justified in voting no on this resolution; 
thus denying the very people who elected 
us to represent them, an opportunity to 
themselves determine what their wishes 

with reference to the making of 
treaties with other nations? Evenif this 
solution was unanimously approved by 
us it cannot become effective for any pur- 
pose, unless the American people them- 

‘Ives also approveit. What fundamen- 
tal argument is there against us allowing 
the American people an opportunity to 
freely, fully, and intelligently discuss and 
determine this question for themselves 
through their legislatures. 

The approval of this resolution by us 
and its approval by the Senate, will sim- 
ply mean that the American people who 
have elected us as their representatives. 
will have an opportunity to themselves 
determine whether or not they want the 
present archaic method of ratifying 

reaties to continue or whether or not 
treaties with other nations are for a cer- 
tainty to be approved by the representa- 
ives of the majority of the American 
people. What fundamental argument is 
there against allowing a larger and more 
presentative number of legislators rep- 
enting the American people to also 
help make decisions? Is any Member 
of this House afraid of results if the 
American people, given an opportunity 
to vote on this resolution, approve it and 
write it into our Constitution by approval 
through their State legislatures? 

Contrary to the claim of the distin- 
guished gentleman a few minutes ago in 
stating that this resolution is a useless 
gesture. I believe it is never useless for 
representatives of the American people 
to search out, whether it is more soundly 
democratic to do differently in matters 
of major legislation on treaties to the end 
that the people shall have more oppor- 
tunity to express their will upon their 
legislators. It is always useful to hon- 
estly debate in such search for more 
sound processes in governmental pro- 
ceedures. It is dangerous to deny reas- 
onable opportunity for popular expres- 
sion of sound public opinion. 

The argument advanced yesterday by 
one distinguished Member, that it would 
cause confusicn in the thinking of the 
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people of his congressional district for 
them to be confronted at this time with 
this decision, does not apply to the peo- 
ple of the Eighteenth District of Cali- 
fornia, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. From there, I receive nothing but 
expressions of a high resolve to discuss 
and desire, and debate it fully and in- 
telligently. I believe this attitude fairly 
representative of the people of America. 
It is essential to our way of life and to 
the preservation of our representative 
form of government, that the people be 
allowed every reasonable opportunity to 
express their thinking and praying in 
terms of making effective expression 
thereof. This resolution, if enacted by 
both Houses of Congress, gives the people 
this opportunity, through their State 
legislatures. To deny the people this 
opportunity will weaken the structure 
of our Government and tend to destroy 
interest and participation by the people 
in their own Government. Let the 
American people decide. They can be 
trusted to be sound when fully informed. 
I repeat, that it is more in keeping with 
our representative form of government, 
that this resolution be adopted and that 
its purpose be put into ultimate effect, if 
finally approved. The present two- 
thirds ratification system puts the power 
in the hands of a small group; in the 
hands of a possible minority, insteed of 
the majority. One-third plus one Mem- 
ber of the smaller House of Congress can 
finally decice. It is, therefore, possible 
that only 17 Senators representing a pop- 
ulation of less than 5,000,000, could 
thwart the will of the majority of the 
people and of the States. Itis not a fair- 
ly representative precedure in a repre- 
sentative form of government, when the 
international destiny of our Nation can 
be determined by the minority. 

Yesterday, it was also argued that we 
should not approve this resolution be- 
cause it would meana change. But leg- 
islation sound in experience gained by 
trial and error. Yesterday, the Holy 
Bible was reverently referred to by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who pleaded with 
us to not remove our present govern- 
mental landmarks, on account of the fact 
thet our forefathers had established 
them. Nor is the fact that it is hichly 
improbable that this amendment could 
be fully adopted as part of our Con- 
stitution by the time the Senate will be 
considering the first treaties to come be- 
fore them after the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

I am not conscicus that any man re- 
veres end cherishes the precepts of the 
Holy Word of God more thanIdo. But, 
I am also conscious of the fact that the 
Bible is imposed upon to prove or dis- 
prove most everything in the experiences 
of men. 

As to not changing this hazardous, 
time-worn and _ special-occasion-need 
provision of two-thirds ratification, 
which was placed in our Constitution to 
meet a special problem and condition, 
as so aptly and clearly stated by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee yesterday, and as set forth on 
page 2 of the committee's report, as an 
active member of the bar for quite a few 
years, the argument against this reso- 
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lution on the grounds it would change 
things, is the time-worn argument 
against changing the status of the con- 
dition shown to once exist—and likewise 
the argument in favor of precedent and 
alt those customary objections, which 
fall by the wayside by their own weight 
of inapplicability to the real points of 
issue. 

As I read history, it is recorded that 
argument was presented by our fore- 
fathers in other fields of human endeavor 
that the Thirteen Colonies could never 
be united, and that education of all the 
children of our Nation was a ridiculous 
notion; that slavery of human beings 
should not be destroyed, because it was 
Givinely approved: and that no gentle- 
man would ever adjudicate a controversy 
cr quarrel with an enemy excepting at 
a distance of 40 paces with a pistol; and 
it was a physical impossibility for a ma- 
chine made by man to ever fly. What 
we have done in the way cf willingness 
to discover, to adopt, and to improve 
processes in the world of physics, science, 
medicine, industry, and education we 
must be willing to do in the field of Icgis- 
lative processes, with regard to inter- 
national treaties. This resolution goes 
to the essence of that willingness, or a 
lack of it by this legislative body. 

I do not especially speak against hard- 
headed realism in this debate—for we 
must all be realistic. I do not speak for 
idealism alone in this debate; yet a Na- 
tion without idealism is lost. But, gen- 
tlemen, as surely as we sit in our seats of 
responsibility in this House, we are sit- 
ting in the presence of a world transition 
in the relationships of people and people’s 
governments and of epochal changes in 
the mutual relationships of those govern- 
ments one to the other. We must Keep 
step with that world progress. We must 
raise our eyes to the level of the neces- 
sities of human experience in this new 
world neighborhood. Our legislative 
horizon must be widened to include the 
fact that our major legislation also has 
an immediate reaction in a neighborhood 
of nations. 

My last few words may not at first 
seem to be directed to the essence of this 
debate. I submit a list of all the inter- 
national conferences between the Na- 
tions of the world for the last 5 years, 
stating the date. the participants, the 
place of the meeting, the purpose there- 
of, anc estimated results. In this, I have 
had the very able and thorouch-going 
essistance of our great Congressional Li- 
brary reference staff. I thank them for 
their invaluable aid. I include them as 
part of my remarks because, gentlemen, 
each such meeting was a step in the path- 
way to enduring world peace. Each such 
meeting, was a footstep on the upward 
trail to world peace, instead of world 
plunder. Each such international con- 
ference has been another footprint in 
the pathway of mankind to world se- 
curity, world health, world sufficiency, 
world good will and neighborliness. Each 
such international conference, is an in- 
delible footprint in a pathway now well 
worn and now clearly defined to the end 
that wars shall cease. I direct your at- 
tention to this list included in my 
remarks of today, I believe it will 
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strengthen your hearts and spirits in 
support of the proposition, that nothing 
yet Known in our national experience, 
should deter us from our high resolve 
that our Nation under God shall do its 
full duty to the end that the neighbor- 
hood of nations presently being dis- 
missed at San Francisco for world peace 
and world security shall become a reality 
at the earliest possible date. 

FOOTSTEPS ON TIE PATHWAY TO ENDURING PEACE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES PERSONALLY AT-= 
TENDED BY PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
(Listed by Congressional Library at request 

of Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, Eighteenth 

District, California) 

1. Date: December 1, 

Place: Buenos Aires. 

Participants: Foreign Ministers of all the 
p2n-American nations, 

General subject: Discussed the strengthen- 
ing of political, economic, military, and in- 
tellectual ties between the American nations. 

2. Date: Aueust 10, 1941. 

Place: Atlantic Ccean aboard the Augusta 
and Prince of Wales. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Atlantic Charter. 

3. Date: Decemker 22, 1941. 

Place: Washington, D. C. 
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General subject: Declaration cf the United 
Nations. 

4. Date: June 18, 1942. 

Place: Washington, D. C. 

Participants: Rooseveit and Churchill. 

General subject: Preparation of strategy 
for the invasion of north Africa. 

5. Date: January 14, 1943. 

Place: Casablanca, north Africa. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Unconditional surrender, 

6. Date: May 11, 1943. 

Place: Washington, D. C. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Talks probably dealt with 
the war in the Pacific. 

7. Date: Avgust 11, 1943. 

Place: Quebec, Canada. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Allied command and 
strategy. 

8. Date: November 22, 1943. 

Place: North Africa (announcement made 
from Cairc). 

Participants: 
Chiang Fai-shek. 

General subject: Pacific war strategy. 

9. Date: November 23, 1943. 

Place: Teneran, Iran. 


Roosevelt, Churchill, and 


Participants: voosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. 
General subject: Allied command and 
strategy. 


10. Date: December 4, 1943. 

Place: Cairo, Erypt. 

Participants: Roosevelt, Churchill, and M. 
Ismet Inounu. 

General subject: Allied strategy with par- 
ticular reference to British-Turkish alliance. 

11. Date: September 11, 1944, 

Place: Quebec, Canada. 

Participants: Roosevelt and Churchill. 

General subject: Allied command and 
strategy mainly concerning the Pacific. 

12. Date: February 5, 1945. 

Piace: Yalta (in the Crimea). 

Participants: Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin. 

General subject: Planned the defeat, oc- 
cupation, and control of Germany; the Pol- 
ish-Russian borders; and the policies regard- 
ing liberated Europe. Called a United Na- 
tions Conference and arranged for regular 
consultation between the Foreign Secretaries 
of the Big Three. 


and 
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PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS PARTICIPATED, 
1940-—APRIL 1945 


Second meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics for 
Consultation Under the Inter-American 
Agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940. 

Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
Washington, D. C., November 25-December 
2, 1940, 

International wheat meeting, Washington, 
D. C., July 10 to August 3, 1941, October 14, 
1941, and April 22, 1942. 

Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Amcrican Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, January 15 to 28, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 30 to July 19, 1942. 

Meeting of representatives of the United 
States and British Governments to consider 
the refugce problem, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
April 19-29, 1943. 

United Nations Conference on Food and 
Asriculture, Hot Springs, Va., May 18 to 
June 3, 1943. 

Three-Power Conference of Forcign Min- 
isters, Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, October 19.to 30, 1943. 

First session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Atlantic City, N. J.. November 10 to 
December 1, 1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and President Roosevelt, November 21 to 24, 
1943. 

The Teheran Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister Stalin, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, November 24 to December 1, 
1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Inonu, and President 
Roosevelt, December 4 to 7, 1943. 

Meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, Barbados, British West Indies, 
March 21 to 30, 1944. 

Conference of Ministers of Education of 
the Allied Governments, London, England, 
convened April 5, 1944. 

Twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 20 
to May 12, 1944. 

Uniced Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, Bretton Wocds, N. H., July 1 to 
22, 1944. 

Inter-Allied Shipping Conference, London, 
Engiand, July 19 to August 5, 1944. 

Conversations on International Organiza- 
tion, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C.: 
First phase; United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United States of Amer- 
ica, August 21 to September 28, 1944. Second 
phase: China, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, September 29 to October 7, 1944. 

Second session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Septem- 
ber 16 to 26, 1944. 

Conference on European Inland Transport, 
London, England, October 10 to —, 1944. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1 to —, 1944. 

Crimean Conference, in the Crimea, Febru- 
ary 5-11, 1945. 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, Mexico City, February 22- 
March 8, 1945. 

Conference of Allied Nations on Dumbarton 
Oaks, San Francisco, Calif., April 25, 1945. 

Second Meeting of the Ministers of the 
American Republics for Consultation Under 
the Inter-American Agreements of Buenos 
Aires and Lima: ! 





1American Delegations to International 
Conferences, etc., fiscal year ended June 39, 
1¢41, pp. 1-6. 
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1. Date: July 21-30, 1940. 

2. Place: Habana, Cuba. 

3. Participants: All the members of the 
Pan American Union: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 

4 Objectives: To deal with neutrality, pro- 
tection of the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and economic cooperation. 

5. Results: Resolutions were adopted ceal- 
ing with the suppressing and preventing of 
any activities directed from abroad against 
comestic institutions; the obtaining of re- 
spect for the security zone; the setting un cf 
a collective trusteeship over colonial pos- 
sessions of non-American powers in case of 
their attempted transfer to another non- 
American pewer, when the territory in ques- 
tion is located in the Americas (Act of Ha- 
bana); a broad statement of policy with re- 
spect to inter-American econcmic coopera- 
tion; and the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee was asked to 
prepare plans for the orderiy marketing of 
surpluses, for the development of commodity 
production and marketing agreements and 
arrangements, increasing consumption in the 
American republics, and for the promotion 
of mutually beneficial trade among the Amer- 
ican nations. 

Inter-American Maritime Cenference 
(called by the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee) : ? 

1. Date: November 25 and December 2, 
1949. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: 21 American republics; 
also representatives of steamship companies, 
steamship conferences, and Government de- 
partments and agencies were in attendance 
in a consultative capacity. 

4. Objectives: To deal with transportation 
of commerce between American nations, ef- 
fect of war on shipping of Amcricas, tourist 
and passenger travel, ocean freight-rate prob- 
lems, port dues, pooling of freights, national 
merchant marines, possibility of reducing 
cost of government shipping, and considera- 
tion of suggestions for a continuing procedure 
for dealing with shipping proklems of the 
Americas. 

5. Results: 12 resolutions and recommenda- 
tions were approved and submitied to the 
Committee which called this Conference. 
These resolutions and recommendations 
dealt with the matters for which the Confer- 
ence was held and which are listed in the 
previous column. 

International wheat mecting* (resumed 
from meeting at London, in January 1939, of 
the International Wheat Advisory Commit- 
tee): 

1. Date: July 10-August 3, 1941. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3, Participants: Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, United Kingdom, United States. 

4. Objectives: To consider international 
trade in wheat and the wheat-surplus prob- 
lem. 

5. Results: Provision for the establishment 
of an ever-normal granary and a large pool 
of relief wheat. Agreement on the part of 
the four exporting countries on positive 
measures to control production. Agreement 
on interim measures pending conference of 
nations interested in international trade in 
wheat. International Wheat Council pro- 





2American Delegations to International 
Conferences, etc., fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941. pp. 6-9. 

*Department of State Bulletin, 5: 23, 116; 
6: 582, 670. 
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vided for interim provision of wheat for war- 
tricken areas. Pending further conference, 

‘reement to terminate 2 years from cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

International wheat meeting‘ (same) : 

1. Date: October 14, 1941. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: (Same; plus a member of 
the International Wheat Advisory Commit- 
ee.) 

4. Objective: Resume discussions. 

5. Results: (See first and third confer- 
ences.) 

International wheat meeting‘ (same): 

1. Date: April 22, 1912.5 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: (Same.) 

4. Objective: Conclusion of discussions for 
the time being. 

5. Results: International Wheat Council 
provided for interim provision of wheat for 
war-stricken areas. Pending further confer- 
ence agreement to terminate 2 years from ces- 
sation of hostilities (see first conference). 
Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics: 

1, Date: January 15-28, 1942, 

2. Place: Rio de Janeiro. 

3. Participants: The 21 American repub- 
11CS, 

4. Objectives: To consult on measures for 
the common defense of the nations in- 
volved.® 

5. Results: Resolution on the general na- 
ture and objective of commercial and finan- 
cial controls to be established in the hemis- 
phere against fifth column encroachments 
operating in advance of the Axis military 
irces,’ including cutting off for the duration 
of the present hemispheric emergency all 
commercial and financial intercourse between 
the Western Hemisphere and the nations 
ignatory to the Tripartite Pact and the ter- 

tories dominated by them. Recommenda- 
tion of Inter-American Conference on Sys- 
tems of Economic and Financial Control. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economy and Financial Control: § 

1. Date: June 30—July 10, 1942. 

2. Place: Washington, D. C. 

3. Participants: The 21 American 
publics. 

4. Objective: To further solidarity, the 
maintenance of independence, and preserva- 
tion of the Americas as the citadel of human 
liberty. 

5. Results: (Not recorded.) 

United States and Britain Consider Refu- 
gee Problem.’ 

1. Date: April 19-29, 1943. 

2. Place: Bermuda. 

3. Participants: United States and Great 
Britain. 

4. Objectives: To consider the refugee prob- 
lem, and further relief measures. 

5. Results: Recommendations made and 
adopted providing for removal of refugees 
from neutral countries where possible; co- 
operation when not possible; refugee havens; 
necessary financial measures; intention to 
provide for repatriation upon termination 
of hostilities; and some measures confidential 
to remain confidential as long as aid to enemy 
might be involved. Some recommendations 
have been and are being put into effect. 


Re- 


‘Department of State Bulletin, 5: 23, 116; 
6: 582, 670. 

‘List from Department of State on Inter- 
national Conferences in L. C. Apr. 7, 1945, 

* Department of State Bulletin 7: 581. 

"Idem. 

®* Department of State Bulletin 7: 580. 

*Department of State Bulletin, 8: 259, 333, 
351, 456. 
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United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture: 

1. Date: May 18—June 3, 1943. 

2. Place: Hot Springs, Va. 

3. Participants: The United Nations. 

4. Objective: To consider the goal of free- 
dom from want in relation to food and agri- 
culture. 

5. Results: Declaration of belief in achieve- 
ment of goal and recommendations concern- 
ing: (1) Interim and permanent commissions 
to carry out further recommendations; (2) 
diets and nutritions; (3) nonfood products; 
(4) production and long- and short-term 
periods; (5) agricultural credit; (6) con- 
serving land and water resources; (7) farm 
labor and land tenure; (8) cooperative move- 
ments; (9) occupational adjustments in 
rural populations; (10) international secu- 
rity; (11) economy of abundance; (12) inter- 
national commodity arrangements; (13) 
wider food distribution; (14) marketing; (15) 
fish and marine products. 

Three Power Conference Foreign Ministers, 
Moscow (also known as the Tripartite Con- 
ference in Moscow): 

1. Date: October 19-30, 1943. 

2. Place: Moscow, Russia. 

3. Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, U.S. S. R. 

4 Objective: To bring into even closer har- 
mony the cooperation already existing be- 
tween the United States, British, and Soviet 
Governments in the efforts to defeat the 
Nazis and establish a just and lasting peace. 

5. Results: Agreement on machinery for 
military cooperation between the three coun- 
tries. Collaboration planned for period after 
ending of hostilities. Agreement to estab- 
lish Advisory Council concerning Italy, which 
would include the French. Declarations on 
proposed independence of Austria; on pun- 
ishment of war criminals. 

Source: Department of State Bulletin, 9:- 
271, 307 (1943). 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (council) first session: " 

1. Date: November 10—December 1, 1943. 

2. Place: Atlantic City, N. J. 

3. Participants: Forty-four nations: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Denmark.” 

Observers: Combined Civil Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Eco- 
nomic, Financial, and Transit Department of 
the League of Nations, International Labor 
Office, United Nations Interim, and Commis- 
sion on Food and Agriculture. Health Serv- 
ice of the League of Nations. 

4. Objective: Definite agreements provid- 
ing for action on relief and rehabilitation 
of civilian populations after liberation by 
the armies. 

5. Results: Establishment of an inter- 
national service organization for the relief 
and aid after liberation by the army of civil- 
ian populations. Pledge of support and con- 





‘United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. Final Act and Section Reports, 
Washington, 1943 and Department of State 
Bulletin 8: 546. 

11 First session of the council United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Atlantic City, N. J., 1943. 

The Honorable Henrik de Kauffman, 
Minister of Denmark to the United States, 
attended the session in his personal capacity. 
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tribution by each member Government. Fi- 
nancial aid to be contributed by all nations 
except those invaded. Principal fields of 
operation: food, clothing, health, displaced 
persons, agricultural and industrial rehabil- 
itation. 

Cairo. Conference of Churchill, 
Kai-shek, and Roosevelt: 

1, Date: November 21-24, 1943. 

2. Place: North Africa." 

3. Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and China 

4. Odjective: Military and 
cussion. 

5. Results: Statement issued concerning 
purposes of war against Japan: 

(1) Restraint and punishment of Japan; 

(2) No gain and no territorial expansion 
intended; 

(3) Japan to be stripped of all islands in 
the Pacific and all other territories which she 
has acquired since 1914. 

(4) Restoration to China 
Formosa, and the Pescadores. 

(5) Eorea to be free and independent. 

(6) Unconditional surrender of Japan. 

Teheran Conference “—Churchill, Stalin, 
Rocsevelt: 

Date: November 24-December 1, 1943. 

. Place: Teheran, Iran. 

. Participants: United States, Great Brit- 
, and Soviet Union. 

. Objective: To discuss the common pol- 
icy of the three participants, as to war and 
peace. 

5. Results: Agreement reached on timing 
and scope of military operations. “Further 
amended the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween [the] respective countries.” De- 
struction of German armies, U-hoats, and war 
plants declared. Tyranny to be wiped out. 

Cairo Conference “—Churchill, Inonu, and 
Roosevelt. 

1. Date: December 4-7, 1943, 

2. Piace: Cairo, Egypt. 

3. Participants: United States, Turkey, 
United Kingdom (Soviet Union by letter) 

4. Objective: Strengthen friendship of the 
four countries. 

5. Results: Reviewed general political sit- 
uation. Reaffirmation of traditional rela- 
tions of friendship between Turkey and the 
three other powers. 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commission: 

1. Date: March 21-30, 1944 

2. Place: Bridgetown, Barbados, 
West Indies. 

3. Participants: Puerto Rico, Virgin Is 
lands, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Windward Is- 
lands, Leeward Islands, and the Bahamas, 
the Netherlands and Canada sent observers. 

4. Objectives: Recommendations for co- 
operative program to rebuild economic, so- 
cial, and health conditions in American and 
British possessions in the Caribbean area; 
primarily matters pertaining to labor, agri- 
culture, housing, health, education, sccial 
welfare, finance, economics, and related sub- 
jects. Activities to include close coopera- 
tion with all adjacent regions. 

5. Results: Commission formed and an ad- 
visory body to act as technical adviser in the 
fields of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, nutri- 
tion, public health and medicine, industries, 
building and engineering problems, and in 
the field of social sciences. Still in early 
stages but has found method, approach, and 
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13 List of International Conferences, U. S. 
Department of State. 

‘Department of State 
(1943). 

Department of State 
(1943). 

1° Idem. 

17 Department of State Bulletin 9: 412 

1 United States Department of State Bul- 
letin 10: 37, 384; 11: 377 (1944). 


Bulletin 9: 393 


Bulletin 9: 410 
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institutions for regional cooperation. Re- 
port accepted and endorsed by Territories, 
Arranged for supply of laborers from the West 
Indies to United States for agricultural work 
and food processing. 

Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 
in London: 


1. Date: April 1944. Convened April 5, 
1944. 

2. Place: London 

3. Participanis: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Frar Gre Luxembourg, The Nether- 


lands, Norwcy, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Great 


O ers: China, India, U. S. S. R., United 
State Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 


Union of South Africa. 

i tiv Concerned with restoration 
l and educacional resources Ge- 
xis. Aid to liberated coun- 





(1) Restocking bcoks, scientiic equip- 
end other teaching aids; 
A 


Assistance in training foreien students 
nerican institutions; 





Assisiance in reestablishing essential 
library facilities; and 
(4) A tance in recovering educational 


and cther cultural materials looted by Axis. 

5. Results: Draft of constitution for a 
United Naticns organization for educational 
and culiural reconstruction to be forwarded 
to allied and asscciated governments for 
adoption. Machinery set up for exploratory 
studies and recommended action. Commis- 
sions have acted in many cases, inciuding 
establishment of Inter-Allied Book Center 
Committee with building housing collections 
already made. 

Twenity-sixth International Labor Confer- 
ence. 7% 

1. Date: April 20, 1944, to May 12, 1944. 

2. Place: Philadelphia. 

3. Participants: Forty-four nations. 

States represented by full tripartite dele- 
gations: United States of America, Argen- 

. Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 

British Empire, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 





Peru, Poland, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, Yugoslavia. 
Composition of governing body: Governe 





ment seats: 


Permanent: United States cf America, 
Pelgium, Canada, China, France, Great 
Britain, India, Netherlands. 

Temporary: Brazil, Chile, Greece, Mexi- 


co, Norway, Peru, Poland, Yugoslavia. 

4. Objectives: (1) Future policy, program, 
and states of the International Labor Organ- 
ization; (2) Recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and postwar social policy. 
This second item addresses itself to the war 
against poverty. 

5. Results: Adopted a series cf resolutions 
and a declaration concerning the mitigation 
of poverty and uncmployment, the danger 
cf them to prosperity and security, including: 
(1) “Philadelphia Charter” concerning aims 
and purposes of the International Labor Or- 


hization 





(2) Recommendations adopted on: (a) in- 


come security; (b) social security for the 
armed forces; (c) medical care; (d) social 
policy in dependent territories; (e) employ- 
ment in transition between peace and war; 
({) organization of employment services; 
(g) national planning of public works. 

Lepartment of State 
302, 413, 434; 11: 602. 

The U. S. Government is not a member 
of the Conference in the Strict interpretation 
of the Department of State, but participates 
in its work and contributes to expenses. Per- 
sons sent were spoken of as “delegates.” 

Department of State Bulletin, 11: 258; 
10:516, 482, 514, 517. 


Bulletin, 10: 293, 
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(3) Resolution adopted on economic poll- 
cies for the attainment of social objectives. 

(4) Resolution on constitutional practice. 

(5) Resolution on social insurance in the 
peace settlement. 

United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference: 

1. Date: July 1-22, 1944. 

2. Place: Bretton Woods, N. H. 

3. Participants: Forty-four nations:*! Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, the French Del- 
egation, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicar@zzgua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, Union of South Africa, U.S. S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

4. Cbhjectives: To work out methods which 
would do away with economic evils, the com- 
petitive currency devaluation, and destruc- 
tive impediments to trade. 

5. Results: The Conference, representing 
nearly all the peoples of the world, azreed on 
establishment of a permanent international 
body, the International Monetary Fund, with 
powers and resources acequate to perform 
the tasks assigned to it. Agreement reached 
on powers, resources, and additional obliga- 
tions. Agreement reached on establishment 
of a permanent international bcdy to in- 
crease the volume of foreign investment, 
through normal business channels, for the 
purposes of providing a portion of capital 
necessary for reconstruction and develop- 
ment; this establishment to be called the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.** 

Inter-Allied Shipping Conference: *% 

1. Date: July 19-August 5, 1944. 

2. Place: London. 

3. Participants: Belgium, Canada, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, United 
Kingdom, United States, French Committee 
of National Liberation. Observer: Denmark. 

4. Objectives: To discuss arrangements to 
insure the continued availability of their 
tonnage resources for all purposes of those 
nations in the changed circumstances antici- 
pated during the latter phases of the war. 

5. Results: Existing machinery for control 
of ships’ employment is to be adjusted to 
implement a declaration that provision for 
shipping for all military and other tasks re- 
lated to completion of the war in Europe and 
the Far East, and for supplying all liberated 
areas was accepted as the common responsi- 
bility of the nations participating except 
the French, whose shipping remains. at the 
dispcsal of the United Nations. 

Dumbarton Oaks; conversations on inter- 
national organization: 

First phase: 

1. Date: August 21-September 28, 1944. 

2. Place: Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. Participants: United Kingdom, U. S. S. 
R., United States. 

4. Objectives: To discuss an international 
organization for peace and security. 

5. Results: Recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of a general international organ- 
ization, submitted to the governments of the 
nations represented. Proposals being dis- 
cussed publicly. 

Second phase: 

1. Date: September 29-October 7, 1944. 

2. Place: Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. Participants: China, United Kingdom, 
and United States of America, 

21 Department of State Bulletin, 11: 114 
(1944). 

#2 Idem. 

** Department 
(Aug. 18, 1944), 
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United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (second session) : ** 

1. Date: September 16-26, 1944. 

2. Place: Montreal. 

3. Participants: Same as first session except 
for the following omissions and additions: 

French Committee of National Liberation, 
Denmark. 

Additions: Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. 

Observers: Same as first session except 
for the following omissions: Combined Civil 
Affairs, Committee of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Additions: Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees, the Danish Minister in Wash- 
ington Advisers. 

4. Objectives (see first session): To deter- 
mine problems which arcse between 
sions. 

5. Results: Resolutions forecasting admin- 
istrative action. Annual budget of $11,500,- 
000, approved and new fund required of each 
member. Government health aspects em- 
phasized. Missions dispatched to a number 
of ccuntries for various purposes. 

International Conference on LCurepean In- 
land Transport: 

1. Date: October 10 to —, 1944. 

2. Place: London. 

3. Participants: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Polond, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, U.S. S. R., Yugoslavia. 

4. Objectives: To discuss arrangements re- 
garding inland transport in continental Eu- 
rope after the libqration and occupation of 
various territories in Europe. 

5. Results: Not recorded. 

International Civil Aviation Conference: 

1, Date: November 1-December 7, 1944. 

2. Place: Chicago. 

3. Participants: * Afghanistan, Australia. 
Beigium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
quay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Po- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

Observers: The Danish Minister to the 
United States and the Thai Minister to the 
United States. 

4. Objectives: * Establishment of provi- 
sional world route arrangements as a basis 
for international air transport services by the 
appropriate countries, with necessary grants 
of land and transit rights. 

(2) Establishment of an interim council 
to act as clearinghouse and advisory agent 
during interim pericd. 

(3) Principles for permanent international 
aeronautical body, and a multilateral avia- 
tion convention. Establishment of commit- 
tees o> routes, technical matters, constitu- 
tion, etc. 

5. Results: 

(1) Drafting of a general air-navigation 
and air-transport convention. 

2) Preparation of comprehensive annexes 
on 12 technical subjects. 

(3) Provision for an interim organization 
to function until the organization provided 
for in the over-all convention is established. 


Scs- 


*4U.N.R.R.A., organization, aims, progress, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 1944. 

* Over 50 nations, the largest number par- 
ticipating in any world conference in recent 
years, Department of State Bulletin, 11: 834 
(December 31, 1944). 

#8 Department of State Bulletin, 11: 299 
(September 17, 1944). 

#7 Ibid., 11: 843 (December 31, 1944). 
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(4) A multilateral agreement granting 
transit rights, and a multilateral agreement 
granting commercial entry as well as transit 
rights. 

(5) Various resolutions on other aspects of 
aviation, including private air law. 

Convention drawn up and sent to President 
of the United States, March 5, 1945. 

Crimean Conference: ** 

1. Date: February 5-11, 1945. 

2. Place: In the Crimea. 

3. Participants: Great 
States, and U.S. S.R. 

4. Objectives: Discussion of the defeat of 
Germany, occupation of Germany, reparation 
by Germany, United Nations Conference dec- 
laration on liberated Europe, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and unity for peace as for war. 

5. Results: Comprehensiv agreement 
reached on arrangements for protection, 
maintenance, and repatriation of prisoners 
of war and civilians of the British Common- 
wealth, Soviet Union, and United States lib- 
erated by Allied forces. (See also objectives.) 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
Wer and Peace: * 

1. Date: February 22~March 1945. 

2 Place: Mexico City. 

3. Participants: Twenty American repub- 
lics (all except Argentina). 

4. Objective: To discuss problems of war 

nd peace. 

5. Results: 

(1) The Act of Chapultepec obligating 
these nations to consult whenever an act 
of aggression is committed or threatens. 

(2) Deploring of Argentina’s absence and 
reaffirmed belief in solidarity of the nations 
of America. 

(3) Economic charter of the Americas. 

(4) Declaration of reorganization, consol- 

tion and strengthening of the 
American system, 

(5) Resolution to transmit to the nations 
nvited to the San Francisco Conference the 
ports of the views of the American repub- 
es concerning the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, 

(6) Resclutions on a permanent military 
agency, war crimes, and elimination of sub- 
versive activities, control of armaments, 
social principles, etc. 

Conference of Allied Nations on Dumbar- 
n Oaks. 

1. Date: April 25, 1945. 

2. Place: San Francisco, Calif. 

3. Participants: Allied Nations. 

4. Objective: To discuss the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
upon which representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China reached agreement during 
the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks in the 
United States, concluding October 7, 1944. 
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LIST OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES HAS PARTICIPATED, 1940- 
JUNE 30, 1941 


Second Inter-American Radio Conference, 
Santiago, Chile, January 18-26, 1940. 

Eighty-ninth session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, February 3-5, 1940. 

Fifth Pan American Congress of Archi- 
tects, Montevideo, Uruguay, March 4-9, 1940. 

First Inter-American Congress on Indian 
Life, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, April 14- 
24, 1940. 

Fourth Pan American Conference of Na- 
tional Directors of Health, Washington, D.C., 
May 1-8, 1940. 


** Crimean Conference, 79th Cong., 1st sess., 
Senate Doc. No. 8, Feb. 12, 1945, Washington, 
1945. 

*Department of State Bulletin 12:192; 
273, 233, 393. Legislative reference report of 
L. Manross of March 20, 1945. 
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Meeting of the Permanent Committee of 
the International Office of Public Health, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 6, and 9, 1940. 

Eighth American’ Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 10-21, 1940. 

Twenty-fifth session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 13-17, 1940. 

Fifteenth General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, May 20-24, 1940. 

Second Pan American Congress of Com- 
mercial Agents, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, May 
25-June 1, 1940. 

Second meeting of the Inter-American 
Union of the Caribbean, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, May 31-June 6, 1940. 

Second meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics for 
Consultation Under the Inter-American 
Agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima, 
Habana, Cuba, July 21-30, 1940. 

Inter-American Maritime Conference, 
Washington, D. C., November 25-December 
2, 1940. 

North American Regional Radio Engineer- 
ing Meeting, Washington, D. C., January 14- 
$0, 1941. 

Second Pan American Conference of 
Endocrinology, Montevideo, Uruguay, March 
5-8. 1941. 

Third General Assembly of the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History, 
Lima, Peru, March 30—April 8, 1941. 

Third Meeting of the Inter-American 
Union of the Caribbean, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, April 22-29, 1941. 

LIST OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES IN WHICH 
THIS GOVERNMENT HAS PARTICIPATED FROM 
JULY 1, 1941, THROUGH NOVEMBER 1, 1944 
International Wheat Meeting, Washington, 

D. C., July 10 to August 3, 1941, October 14, 

1941, and April 22, 1942. 

International Assembiy of Surgeons, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico, August 10 to 14, 1941. 

Fourth Pan-American Highway Congress, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, September 15 to 24, 
1941. 

Second Inter-American Travel 
xico, D. F., Mexico, September 
] 


Congress, 
Mv 15 to 24, 
104 

Ninetieth session of the governing body 
of the International Labor Office, New York, 
N. Y., October 25 to 29, 1941, and November 
5, 1941. 

Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, New York, N. Y., October 27 to 
November 5, 1941. 

Third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, Janucry 15 to 28, 1942. 

First Pan-American Congress of Mining 
Engineering and Geology, Santiago, Chile, 
January 15 to 23, 1942, 

Meeting of the Inter-American Defense 
Board, Washington, D. C., inaugural session, 
March 30, 1942. 

Meeting of the emergency committee of 
the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, London, England, April 15, 1942. 

Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 2 to 9, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference of Police and 
Judicial Authorities, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 

fay 27 to June 9, 1942. 

Twelfth session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labor Office, 
London, England, June 26-30, 1942. 

Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 30—July 10, 1942. 

Second Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, July 6- 
16, 1942. 

Eleventh Pan-American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 7- 
18, 1942, 
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Inter-American Congress on Social Plan- 
ning, Santiago, Chile, September 10-16, 1942. 

Meeting of representatives of the United 
States and British Governments to consider 
the refugee problem, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
April 19-29, 1943. 

United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., May 18-June 
3, 1943. 

Conference of Ministers and Directors of 
Public Education, Panama, Panama, Septem- 
ber 27-October 4, 1943. 

First Inter-American Demegraphic Con- 
gress, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, October 12-21, 
1943. 

Three-Power Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, October 19-30, 1943. 

First session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Atlantic City, N. J.. November 10- 
December 1, 1943. 

The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 








Churchill, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and President Roosevelt, November 21-24, 
1943. 


The Tehran Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, Prime Minister Stalin, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, November 24-December 1, 


1943. 
The Cairo Conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Inonu, and President 


Roosevelt, December 4 to 7, 1943 
Ninety-first session of the governing body 


of the International Labor Office, London, 
England, December 16 to 20, 1943. 
Fourth American Congr f Teachers, 
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Santiago, Chile, December 2¢ 

International Whaling C Lon- 
don, England, January 4, 13, 19, 31, 1944. 

Meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, Barbados, British West Indies 
March 21 to 380, 1944. 

Conference of Ministers of Educ 
Allied Governments, London, En; 
vened April 5, 1944. 

Twenty-sixth session of the Intern: 
Labor Conference, Philadeiphia, 
to May 12, 1944. 

Ninety-second session of the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (meeting concurrently with the 
twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference). 

fifth Pan-American Conference of Na- 
tional Directors of Health, Washington, D. C., 
April 24 to 29, 1944. 

First Pan-American Congress on Crimi- 
nology, Santiago, Chile, May 29 to June 3, 
1944. 

United Nations Monetary and Tinancial 
Conference, Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1 to 
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Intcr-Allied Shipping Confererce, London, 
England, July 19 to August 5, 1944. 

Conversations on international organiza- 
tion, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C.: 

First phase: United Kingdom, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United States of 
America, August 21 to September 28, 1944. 

Second phase: China, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, September 29 to 
October 7, 1944. 

Caribbean Land Tenure Symposium, Maya- 
guez, Puerto Rico, August 23 to 31, 1944. 

Second session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Septem- 
ber 15 to 26, 1944. 

Conference on European Inland Transport, 
London, England, October 10 to —, 1944. 

International Civil Aviation Conference, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1 to —, 1944. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas | Mr. Regs]. 

Mr. REES of Kensas. Mr. Chairman, 
I hesitate at this late hour to discuss the 
legislation before us that provides for 
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° smens: 
an amen 


h “OW 
whereby 


to the onstitution 
yuse and Senate may ap- 
prove treaties by a maicrity vote. Per- 
sonally, I feel this legislation has keen 
brought to the House et a rather in- 
opportune The cther body has 
indicated it will nct consider this legis- 
lation. Of course we understand the ac- 
tion of that body should not control our 
decisions with respect to any legislation. 
Nevertheless, in view of that situation, I 
believe it would be better if honey consider- 
ation of this legislation were postponed 
for a while at least when itn may have the 
Geiiveration to which it is entitled. Mr. 
Chairman, we heave so many problems 
confronting the Congress that need our 
attention now. Qucstions that involve 
the destiny of cur ccuntry, problems re- 
lating to our aititude toward foreign 
countries, problems concerning the mem- 
bers of our armed forces. It would be 
well to consider this resolution when the 
House is in a more deliberate frame of 
mind. 

It hes been suggested this resolution if 
passed by both House and Senate could 
be crowded through the State legislatures 
within a vericd of 2 or 3 months. I 
hardiy think that is possibie. I am not 
sure that it should he handled so 
promptly even if the lesislatures of the 
States were strongly for it. I am sure 
their members would want to take a little 
time to consider such an importent and 
far-reaching problem. 

Now I call your attention particularly 
to the fact that this resolution provides 
for only a majority vote. It means a 
majority vote of | the members present. 
In view of that circumstance the votes of 
only a few States can enprove or Ccisap- 
prove treaties that have been submitted. 
lor example, there are 425 Members in 
a House. If only $00 Members vote, 

ch is three-fourths of the member- 
shi p 5 States could determine whether 
a treaty is to be ratified or not. 
2m “ig , the total votes of California, Ili- 
nois, New York, Chio, and Pennsylvania 
could ues or reject a treaty under sucl 


conditions. If you will edd 5 more 





time 






For ex- 


S.ates and include Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, and Texas, 
vou will have 226 votes It is possible 
that 10 cr a dozen States may deter- 
mine whether or not a treaty is approved. 
li it should happen that the approval 
of a treaty were under consideration 


when only a few more than a quorum 
were present, if can be seen that under 
this resolution 4 or 5 States voting 
together could approve or reject a treaty. 
It is suggested, cf course, that Members 
of the House are likely to be present, 
and we may noi the situation I 
have suggested, Dut even then 10 or a 
dozen States can approve or reject a 
treaty if they sce fit to do so. It might 
be well to remember we are voting on a 
measure that is not temporary, but once 
adopted cannot be rescinded except in 
the same manner as the process of pass- 
ing an amendment. I call your atten- 
tion further in considering this 


have 


that 


important measure not tco many of the 
Members have been even present during 
these sessions. 

the situation to some ex- 
shall submit at the proper 
an amendment to provide that a 


To safegua 


tent at least 


2lawy, T 
time 
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majority vote shall consist of a majority 
of all Members elected to the House. 
This amendment will help considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an important 
difference between passing statutory law 
and approving a treaty. Statutory law 
affects only the people of this country 
and can be repealed if Congress chooses 
“ co so, but when a treaty is ratified 

F approy ed it binds your country in an 
oo 2ement with a foreign power. It 
would be moct difficult to rescind it with- 
out disrupticn unless the foreign power 

creed. If you were going to amend the 
Cone! titution in Congress, you would not 
do it by majority vote present, but you 
are supporting legislation to permit an 
agrecment between countries by a ma- 
jority of those who happen to be present. 

Mr. Chairman, the country is very 
jittery on this very day, this very hceur. 
These are crucial times in the history of 
our country and the history of the world. 
In the middle of these important matters 
you ask that this legislation be adopted 
after only a comparatively few hours of 
consideration. If it would in any-wise 
effect the agreements that may be 
reached in San Francisco, it would be a 
different story, but it will in no wise 
affect any terms or understanding that 
nay ke reached between ourselves and 
cther countries in this parley. 

Mr. Cnairman, it has been said many 
times that Congress can declare war by 
majority vote and should, therefore, ap- 
prove treaties by a majority vote. Let it 
be understood that Conegrcss, althoush 
it can declare war, cannot, under the 
Constitution or under this amendment, 
stop it after it gets started. It is our 
soldicrs, our sailors, the members of the 
armed forees who sacrifice their lives 
to bring an end to war. Unfortunately 
Congress in all of its wisdom never has 
been able to stop war once it got under 
vay. It is the flower cf ovr manhood, 
the maimed, the wounded, the dead, and 
all who cficred their last full measure 
of devction who have won our wars. 
Whether this legislation is enacted or 
not will not determine the question of 
permanent peace in the world. The 
ratification of a treaty comes after terms 
have been agreed to after deliberations 
and agreements of representatives of the 

ations involved. Whether this legisla- 
tion is passed will not change the situa- 
tion as to the outcome of this war or 
the peace to follow. Permanent peace, 
a just and lasting peace for which people 
have hoped and prayed, will come when 
representatives of peace-loving nations 
of the world take their places around the 
council tables, supported by the people 
whom they truly represent, and who will 
demand of their representatives that a 
mutual egreement and understanding 
be reached based upon fair dealing and 
justice among the nations. There must 
also be a definite realization that the 
world cannot stand another war; that 
anothcr conflagation would mean the 
annihilation of the human race. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire |Mr. Merrow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, my 
interest in this measure goes back over a 
long period of time. first discussed 
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this subject on the floor of the Hcuse on 
the 20th of November 1944. Since then 
I have broadcast on this measure to the 
Nation twice, once on the 8th of Decem- 
ber and once on the 17th of April. On 
last Monday, April 30, I addressed the 
House cn the eve of this debate giving the 
reasons why I believe we ought to adopt 
this resolution at once. I have received 
letters from all sections of the country 
voicing approval of this much needed 
change in the Constitution of the United 
States. I am convincec from the re- 
sponse that I have had on this pronosi- 
ticn that the people wish the adopticn of 
this amendment to the Constitution. If 
we heed the voice of the people, we will 
pass House Joint Resolution 60 by far 
inore than the required two-thirds vote 
and give the States an opportunity to 
decide through their State legislatures 
whether or not they wish this to become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It has been asserted on this floor again 
and again during the last 2 days that we 
are not going to amend the Constitution 
in time to have any effect on the Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. I am not so cer- 
tain of that. If the House would heed 
the voice of the people and the Senate 
would do the same, the amendment 
could be presented to the State legisla- 
tures in a very short time. Some of the 
State legislatures are in sessien and 
ethers could be called into specie! session. 


In fact, the Constitution could be 
amended within a pericd of a few 
months. The last amendment was 


adopted within a period of 10 months. 

Let us admit for the sake of argument 
that it cannot become part of the Con- 
stitution in time to affect the charter = 
the United Nations being written at Sar 
Francisco. Let me emphasize, he 
cherter of the United Nations being 
written in Son Francisco is only the be- 
rinnires of the effort to establish a per- 
manent and lastins peace. During the 
next 15 or 20 veers there will be many 
treaties and many agreements imple- 
me2nting the charter of the United Na- 
tions. These treaties and agreements 
will have to be passed upon by the fegis- 
lative body of this country and if we 
retain the two-thirds rule, then ae 
treaties and agreements over the nexi 1 
or 20 years will be sukject to the aaa 
powcr by one-third plus one of the United 
States Senate. 

It has been said that it is a futile ges- 
ture for the House to act, because the 
Sonate is not going to do anything about 
it. I have often said that just becaus 
the Senate has indicated it is going on a 
sit-down strike, as far as acting upon 
constitutional amendments is concerned, 
for the duration, it is no reason for the 


House to go on a sit-down strike, This 
is an extremely important measure. We 


should act independently of the Scnr- 
ate. If we listen to the voice of the peo- 
ple and pass this amendment, perhaps 
the Senate will some day realize that the 
public wants it. he Senate must be 
blasted loose from its position of en- 
trenched power. This is not a futile 
gesture, as some have emphasized. This 
amendment is coming socner or later. 
Treaty making must be placed on the 
same basis es statute makins, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I cannot let this 
opportunity pass and this general debate 
ccase without paying my regards to the 
very excellent effort the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
made :n connection with this proposal. 
He has been active in his sponsorship of 
the measure. He has carried the case 
over the radio and through the press to 
the people. He has been a very vigorous 
and effective advocate of this consti- 
tutional change. I feel that those people 
in New Hampshire who have the same 
feeling about the matter as the gentle- 
man—and I understand the Legislature 
of New Hampshire has memorialized the 
Congress to take this action—should be 
very proud of the excellent showing the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
made in connection with this proposal. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. He has been very 
active in his fight for this amendment 
and has given a great deal of time, 
thought, and effort to it. 

It has been said again and again that 
because we have two-thirds provisions 
with reference to other matters we 
should retain the two-thirds vote as far 
as treaty ratification is concerned. It 
seems to me that the other situations re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote are not analo- 
gous. This issue should be considered on 
its merits, and just because we have a 
two-thirds requirement in other in- 
stances is no reason for retaining the 
two-thirds rule as far as ratification of 
treaties is concerned. 

The United States has taken a position 
of world leadership in this war. We will 
have to continue our leadership in the 
postwar period if we are to exercise our 
influence in establishing a just and last- 
ing peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from New 
again expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama | Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, we are 
just coming to the time in the United 
Scates when we are going to have more 
treaties than we ever expected to have. 
We can vote to make a war, we can vote 
as to which of the population must fight 
that war. Many of those must die by the 
act of this Congress. We can pass on the 
conduct of our fellow citizens, and that 
action often determines whether a man is 
a free man or a felon. We of the House 
form the initiative as the revenue-rais- 
ing arm of the Nation, and yet we cannot 
even pass on an agreement between our- 
selves and another nation. Why? Be- 
cause in the making of the form of gov- 
ernment, the experience of 150 years 
Which we now have had not been had. 
That is the only reason that obtains. 

I have here some of the notes from 
Madison’s Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention, 


The time of the 
Hampshire has 
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Edmund Randolph's third proposition, 
as will be seen from page 68 of that jour- 
nal, a proposition advanced on the 31st 
of May 1784, was that the National Leg- 
islature have two branches. His fourth 
proposition was that the first branch of 
the National Legislature be elected by the 
people. This was on the same day . The 
House of Delegates, or the present-day 
House of Representatives, was to be the 
first body, and the Senate the second 
body. 

As shown by this same page of the 
journal, Roger Sherman, of Connecti- 
cut—and I quote the language of the 
journal: 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the 
people, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State legislatures. The people he said im- 
mediately, should have as little to do as may 
be about the Government. They want in- 
formation and are constantly liable to be 
misled. 


Still referring to page 68, Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, followed im- 
mediately. He is quoted as Saying: 

The evils we experience flow from the ex- 
cess of democracy. The people do not want 
virtue but are the dupes of pretended patri- 
ots * * * they are daily led into the 
most baneful measures and opinions by the 
false reports circulated by designing men 
* * *, He said he had been a Republican 
heretofore, was still a Republican but had 
been taught by experience the danger of the 
leveling spirit. 

If that has not been voiced by the op- 
ponents of this measure, especially by my 
good friend from North Dakota, then I 
cannot fairly interpret the character of 
the debate. 

Again referring to pages 78 and 79 of 
the Journal I read: 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, followed Mr. Gerry 


and argued strongly for an election of the 
larger branch by the people. 


I quote the following from page 80: 


Mr. James Madison, of Virginia, observed 
that in some of the States one branch of the 
legislature was composed of men already re- 
moved from the people by an intervening 
body of electors * * * he wished the 
expedient resorted to only in the second 
branch of the legislature and in the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

He tried to get the Senate and the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches removed 
from the people as far as he could. 

It is that spirit they had to fight then 
that has brought us this procedure now 
of having treaties completed by the 
Senate. 

I read now 
Journal: 

The committee proceeded to the fifth reso- 
lution, that the second (or senatorial) 
branch of the National Legislature are to be 
chosen by the first branch. Mr. Spaight of 
North Carolina contended the second branch 
ought to be chosen by State legislatures. 
So moved— 


from page 81 of the 


And you know the result. 

Mr. Randolph, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Gerry opposed to the end the motions 
bringing action near to popular vote. 

I go now to the Federalist, the Dawson 
edition, No. 61 of the series appearing on 
page 428 in this book. The author of the 
Federalist, one of our best-known Amer- 
icans, stated this: 
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The propriety of these distinctions is ex- 
plained by the nature of the senatorial trust 
which, requiring greater extent of informe- 
tion and stability of character, requires at 
the same time, that the Senator shou!'d have 
reached a period of life most likely to sup- 
ply these advantages. 


From page 429 I quote the following: 

It is equally unnecessary to dilate on the 
appointment of Senators by the State legisla- 
tures. Among the various modes which 
might have been devised for constituting 
this branch of the Government, that whicn 
has been proposed by the convention is prob- 
ably the most congenial with public opinion. 


Still a part of the sixty-first issue of the 
Federalist, and found at page 432 of the 
Dawson edition appears the following: 


Thirdly. Another defect to be supplied by 
a Senate lies in a want of due acquaintance 
with the objects and principles of legisla- 
tion. It is not possible that an assembly 
of men called for the most part from pur- 
suits of a private nature, continued in ap- 
pointment for a short time, and led by no 
permanent motive to devote the intervals 
of public occupation to a study of the laws, 
the affairs, and the comprehensive inter- 
ests of their country, should, if left wholly 
to themselves, escape a variety of irnportant 
errors in the exercise of their 
trusts. 


7 lat 
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That was the body of thought out of 
which rose the proposition permitting 
the Senate alone, and not the Senate and 
House, to determine matters of treaty. 
A treaty is an agreement between this 
country and some other nation and be- 
comes the supreme law of the land. The 
courts must take cognizance of a treaty 
regardless of any State law existing in 
the various jurisdictions. 

Why cannot the people be permitted 
through their Representatives to deter- 
mine these matters? This body, as the 
representatives of the people. is the 
greatest representative force found on 
thisearth. Wedonot come here to serve 
for a couple of months in a year and then 
go home as Congress did at its begin- 
ning. The Congress now has become a 
real lawmaking body. There are in this 
House, according to my count, 241 Mem- 
bers who have faced the people each 2 
years for 6 years, which is the leneth of 
a Senate term, and each expects to serve 
at least 2 years longer. f there is any 
place where a man is able to put his ear 
to the breast of humanity and hear his 
heart beat it is right here. If there is 
any place on earth that is constantly 
sounding the sentiment and voice of the 
people it is this group here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, since 


f 


time of the 


that is true and since this is the Na- 
tion that has found it, since this is the 
Nation that has found that way and 


manner of having a lawmaking body it 


should use that body in its business 
among neighbor nations. Surely it is 
the nearest to the people, it is the most 
representative, it is the grea true 
sentiment-finding body in the world, and 
should have participation at this time 


in the making of 


, ti +) r) ro 
treaties wnen mor 


treaties are coming across the tabi 
We should pass on 


ever before. them 
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for the people who elect us to office. The 
Senate needs us. The people need us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again eXpired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 60, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the making 
of treaties, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THI HOUSE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Friday, May 4, 
1945, immediately after disposition of the 
legisiative business on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any other 
special orders I may be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
May 7, 1945, after disposition of business 
on the Speeker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STARKEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made today a compilation par- 
tially furnished me by the Congressional 
Library of dates and places of interna- 
tional conferences and meetings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes today 
after the other special orders. 

he SPEAKER. Is there cbhjection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HILL aslzed and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
corp and include an address by William 
B. Ziff, appearing in the Miami Daily 
News cf April 15. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; to 
include in one a resolution adopted by 
the Chattanooga Lion’s Club, and in the 
other ; delivered by Mr. S. R. 
Finley, of Chattanooga. I have an esti- 
mate frcm the Public Printer that the 
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cost of printing the address will be $182. 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that it may be printed in 
the REcorRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

here was no objection. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 60 be given permission to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN: is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was informed by a gentleman en- 
gaged in British foreign trade that the 
United Kingdom is really out in earnest 
after current, but especially post-war, 
foreign trade. He said British salesmen 
were accorded high priorities on pass- 
ports and visas; in fact, the British Gov- 
ernment made it a point to get them to 
any place or country where they could 
find a market and get some business. 
Not only that, but while it is difficult to 
get pound sterling to take out of the 
country, these British salesmen out after 
orders were liberally supplied with ster- 
ling to secure business. 

American exporters, he told me, were 
not so well treated by our administration. 
They are not permitted passports to 
places where they believe they could find 
markets; in fact, they are hampered, if 
not hamstrung, by bureaucratic obstruc- 
tion instead of receiving Government co- 
operation. 

Now, I had heard rumors of this dis- 
couregement to our exporters seeking 
foreign business before. But the picture 
he drew of specific instances of British 
go-getters for foreign trade in various 
places, and all of them well supplied with 
sterling, was revealing. 

Britain, with her traditional business 
sagacity, sound insight, and foresight, 
knows that creation of jobs presupposes 
production, and that production presup- 
poses a market or markets, and the cre- 
ation of markets requires a selling or- 
ganization. Hence, the activity and 
cooperation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in helpine to create and facilitate 
this selling organization in the markets 
of the world. The British know full well 
that in peacctime no successful producer 
or manufacturer is worried about being 
able to produce. His great worry and 
quest is to create, find, and establish mar- 
kets for his preducts. His sales organi- 
zation is the barometer of success. 

The British policy was well stated by 
Winston Churchill a few weeks ago when 
he said: 

At the heed of our mainmast we fly the flag 
of free enterprise. We are determined that 
native genius and the spirit of adventure and 
of risk taking, in peace as in war, shall bear 
our fortunes forward, finding profitable work 
and tirade for our people, and that good, 
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thrifty housekeeping, both national and pri- 
vate, shall sustain our economy. 


Everyone would think that the bureau- 
crats who are dictating our economy, 
and are pledged to provide 60,600,000 
postwar jobs, would show this same ap- 
preciation, and help create foreign mar- 
kets. Especially is this true when we 
consider their concern about extension 
and expansion of the reciprocal trade 
egreements in their quest for foreign 
trade as an absolute essential to those 
jobs. But no—our exporters are not per- 
mitted to go abroad, at least not freely, 
because the bureaucrats do not feel that 
it is necessary. They have different con- 
cepts for creating markets to fit our pro- 
duction and absorb its output. They al- 
ways have had a different conception 
than the British. 

They have from the beginning of their 
reign in 1933 realized that there is a re- 
lation between production, and a market 
for that production; that they should at 
least balance; that if there is undercon- 
sumption so the market does not absorb 
the production, stagnation sets in. 

In the beginning of their reign in 1933, 
therefore, they conceived the novel idea 
of balancing the market with production 
output, that is, in farm products, by re- 
ducing production to fit the market in- 
stead of increasing the market to absorb 
production. So, with the one-third of 
the world out of jobs, ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and underclad, they killed off one-third 
of the little pigs and plowed under one- 
third of the cotton and other crops. 
These little pigs did not go to market, 
they went in the cold, cold ground. 

This, of course, helped to balance pro- 
duction with the market somewhat, but 
strange to say, it did not eliminate the 
one-third unemployment, ill-fed, ill- 
housed, and underclad; so they had to 
resort to deficit financing, subsidies, re- 
lief rolls, the W. P. A., the P. W. A., the 
C.C.C., and N. Y. A., and other make- 
shifts, until the scourge of war came to 
their rescue. Those were the days when 
it was said that we could stand a debt 
of $40,000,000,000 with reasonable safety, 
elthough we had increased our indebted- 
ness to sixty-five billions with this fal- 
lacious economic theory when we en- 
tered the war. 

Then, as we entered the war, the New 
Deal bureaucrats propounded another 
theory of markets. It was not now. In 
fact, they probably borrowed it from 
Diccletian, the Roman Emperor, who 
used it about 300 A. D., to throw the then 
world into chaos and darkness for a 
thousand years. It is called “price con- 
trol.” The objective is meritorious but 
their theory of it is again pathetic. 

This theory is to freeze certain and 
numerous prices of commodities, but not 
allof them. To freeze all of them would 
be too practical and consistent. Also, 
it would take something akin to sales- 
manship. They keep down the legiti- 
mate businessman’s market selling price, 
but let his cost prices go up, forcing him 
out of the market and out of business. 
With a tremendous potential market in 
reaching distance, with consumers will- 
ing to pay a few cents more to cover his 
costs and a reasonable profit in a legiti- 
mate market,the little-businessman can- 
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not go to market. Like the little pigs, 
he can go in the cold, cold ground for all 
the bureaucrats care. The black market 
will take over his business, wreck price 
control, and force the public to buy at 
profiteer prices in this market created by 
the bureaucrats. Those of us who do not 
like the black market, and that takes in 
most of us, can go without goods and 
without a market. 

But now the New Deal bureaucrats 
have a new theory for markets and for 
balancing markets with production to 
create 60,000,000 jobs. Their faces are 
red when we mention the killing of the 
little pigs and plowing under of crops 
and the do@trine of scarcity. For just 
as vociferously as the New Deal bureau- 
crats a few years ago shouted the doc- 
trine of scarcity they now shout from 
the housetops the philosophy of plenty 
ind even throw in a bottle of milk for 
every inhabitant of the entire world, 
whether they like milk or detest it. 

And you may well ask, what has been 
added, what have the New Deal bureau- 
crats found that swings them to this 
opposite extreme after their dismal fail- 
ive of the first experiment. Well, they 
have discovered that wonderful, intan- 
eible, incomprehensible something called 
unlimited, inexhaustible national credit. 
Our debt limit is now three hundred bil- 
lion, Which just about equals our national 
wealth, real and personal. We have 
already spent five-sixths of it. In less 
than a year we will have spent all of it, 
the entire accumulation and inheritance 
of a hundred and fifty years. We will 
have a mortgage plastered on everything 
we own and have little more than our 
earning power and cash in pocket left. 
But that doesn’t phase the bureaucrats 
one particle. With the same naiveness 
in which they killed the little pigs they 
now say our potential wealth is a dozen 
trillions of dollars, which makes every 
man, woman, and child worth eighty- 
three thousand. Why then should the 
individual worry about his picayune 
share of the national debt? It is only 
a paltry two thousand, and besides he 
owes it to himself. That is why he is 
paying high income taxes. Now, why 
should the bureaucrats trouble to create 
a sales organization to secure such for- 
eign markets for our production when 
they can create, produce, and buy those 
markets with Government credit? 

At the time the House passed the bill 
to extend lend-lease for another year I 
called attention to an agreement just 
executed at that time with the French 
Government. This agreement was for 
the sale of goods in the amount of 
$2,575,000,000 under lend-lease, with the 
proviso that if and when the war in 
Europe stopped, it would be fulfilled 
nevertheless, but on 28'2 years’ credit. 

I made the observation at that time 
that with the outlook for an early cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe, this agree- 
ment had all the earmarks of an agree- 
ment for postwar rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in France, under the 
guise of present-war lend-lease aid. 
This.was the very thing that the House, 
in an amendment to the extension bill, 
was seeking to prohibit and prevent. It 
was further contended by me that there 
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was danger that the French agreement 
would be a precedent for other postwar 
aids already talked of, in the amount of 
six billion for Russia, five billion for the 
United Kingdom, five billion for China, 
with, of course, various amounts for 
other nations. 

My apprehensions of that day seem 

not to have been without foundation, for 
last week I read of another such agree- 
ment, this time with Belgium, having 
been consummated by our State Depart- 
ment under the provisions of lend-lease. 
Once more I claim that this also is a 
circumvention of law and an expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money without 
authority of law. I base this statement 
not only on the nature of the goods 
agreed to be sold and for which credit 
will be extended, but on admission be- 
tween contracting parties, namely, the 
United States and Belgium, that such is 
the case. As I have repeatedly said, 
these articles are agreed to be sold osten- 
Sibly under section 3 (c) of lend-lease, 
but consist of the following civilian sup- 
plies of 30-year credit: 
TOW TROT oc ciienwwencn -- $90,000, 000 
WOOO ak cbncdenabadbetieniitdecws 75, 000, O00 
Pm 
Agricultural supplies... _--- - 18,000,000 
Clothing, footwear, and shoe re- 


DAP TARIETIiia cesesnsccan 5, 050, 000 
Medical supplies........_- — 1, 560, 000 
Short-life equipment for indus- 

trial and transport facilities 

used in war production____-- 77, 000, 000 
Prisoner-of-war supplies___._-- 2, 500, 000 
lreight charges on United States 

WONG vn inttticiicnnnentinmmnn 42, 200, 000 

eC iiecitig aid ainedisegial 325, 200, 000 


But, in addition to the materials them- 
selves being identified as civilian goods, 
let us see what the representatives of the 
two Government put in writing with ref- 
erence to the agreement on the day it 
was consummated. The Belgian Ambas- 
sador, in a formal communication to our 
Secretary of State, said: “First. It is the 
understanding of my Government that 
the agreement does not apply to arms 
and munitions, and that arms and muni- 
tions now or hereafter provided to my 
Government will be supplies, on a 
straight lend-lease basis, under the 
agreement of June 16, 1942, between our 
two Governments on the principles ap- 
plying to mutual aid.” 

It is clear from this paragraph that 
there are two categories of goods: de- 
fense articles—arms and munitions 
which will continue to be furnished un- 
der lend lease—and other or civilian 
goods which form the substance of the 
agreement of April 18, 1945, under sec- 
tion 3 (C), and that these are plainly 
civilian supplies for postwar rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction or relief. 

If there is any doubt about it, let us 
examine the reply of our Secretary of 
State to the communication of the Bel- 
gian Ambassador from which the above 
paragraph is taken. Mr. Stettinius says 
in the negotiations: 

At the time of Mr. Acheson’s letter, no non- 
military supplies were being provided by my 
Government to your government as straight 
lend lease. Now, however, our two govern- 
ments have concluded an agreement under 
section 3 (C) of the Lend Lease Act under 
which this Government will furnish non- 
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military supplies as straight lend-lease aid 
to your government to the extent provided 
therein, 


From the foregoing facts it is perfectly 
clear that the administration is doing 
just what I said in the well of this House 
when we extended lend-lease they ap- 
parently were doing; and that is to pro- 
vide goods to European governments for 
postwar rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion under the guise that they are defense 
articles. Of course, this circumvention 
can be accomplished more plausibly 
while the war in Europe is still on, and 
the bureaucrats are making the best of 
this opportunity. 

It may well be asked why should we 
furnish goods to France on 30-year 
credit in the amount of $2,.575,000,000, 
when France has gold on deposit in the 
United States in the amount of $1,700,- 
000,000. And why should the bureau- 
crats extend credit to Belgium for 39 
years wher she has on denvosit in this 
country $732,000.000 in gold? Not pri- 
marily to help the stricken nations of 
Europe with relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction. If such were the primary 
or only purpose, they would be guilty of 
squandering and embezzling the peoples’ 
money for an unauthorized and unlawful 
purpose, and they should be removed 
from office, and the Attorney General 
should prosecute them for embezzlement. 

The American people have generously 
subscribed to U. N. R. R. A., to Army re- 
lief, and will be asked to underwrite the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the stabilization fund, 
and other agencies for these purposes. 

No, the answer is, as I said before, that 
the bureaucrats have discovered that the 
United States has an_ inexhaustible 
credit—they still have about thirty to 
thirty-five billions of lend-lease appro- 
priations unspent—and that they can 
disregard finding markets for cash, or 
cash available for purchases, and literally 
buy orders by agreeing to pay for the 
goods themselves, and then giving them 
to the foreign governments on 
long-term credits, with complete indif- 
ference as to whether they are ever paid 
for. 

It is pretty soft to secure orders for 
two and a half billions and three hundred 
twenty-five millions by a simple stroke of 
the pen, and this, cf course, is for the 
general welfare of the American people 
in an emergency. Why have a sales or- 
ganization when we have such super- 
duper salesmen? This is in effect the 
same boondocgling policy which we pur- 
sued after the First World War when 
we sank over $7,000,000,000 in credits 
merely to secure orders and markets 
from European governments. But there 
is not a single paying or constructive job 
in all such volumes of business. 

Of course, there are many Americans 
who do not share this optimism and this 
delusion that our credit is inexhaustible. 
They feel that some day there will be a 
reckoning and date for payment of the 
tremendous indebtedness now being in- 
dulged in through bureaucratic spending. 
When that day comes, they know that 





these 


under the present program the American 
people will not go to market, they will 
have no markets. 
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I believe it is high time that cognizance 
is taken and a stop put to this squander- 
ing and embezzling of what is after all 
the people’s hard-earned tax or bond 
money. It is high time that econcem- 
ically we take a leaf out of Britain’s book 
and say with Winston Churchill: 

At the head of our mainmast we fly the 
flag of free enterprise. We are determined 
taat native genius and the spirit of adven- 
ture and of risk taking, in peace as in war, 
tunes forward, finding prof- 
itable work and trade for our people, and 
that good, thrifty housekeeping, both na- 
tional and private, shall sustain our economy. 

VICTORIES IN ITALY 
FEASER. Under a previous or- 
le Hou he gentiewoman from 
rs. RoOGrRS] is recog- 


shall bear our ft 
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RXCGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know the House and the 
couniry feel profound gratitude to Gen. 
Mark Clark and Field Marshal Sir Harold 
Alexancer for their victories in Italy that 
have brought about the surrender today 
of the Germans in Italy. There were 25 
German divisions involved. They may 
well be proud of their success. 

I had an opportunity to see in October 
the great difficulties of the valorous men 
who were fighting under the Fifth Army 
Command in the Natousa area, as they 
called the Itaiian theater of war. It 
was called the forgotten army, because 
they did so much with so little, but 
their morale was always high. No army 
surely was a more international army, 
en army made of more men from dif- 
ferent nations of the world. They had 
aifficult terrain to cover and had to climb 
series ef hich, serrated mountains which 
com the Apennine Mountains. 
They endured every type of hardship; 
they had every kind of weathery, from in- 
tense cold to intense heat; they went 
hours slegging in deep mud and water, 
to decp aust, end they were at the front 
Cay aiter day after day after day without 
r 
( 


+ 
— 

an 

—_— 
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tief and without replacements. Many 
f the soldiers went through the African 
campaign also. Many of our Massachu- 
sea.ts men were killed in Italy and Africa, 
and many were wounded. Cur Navy 
under Admiral Hewitt played a fine part 
in the landing of our men and in the 
Mr. Speaker, we are deeply ap- 
preciative cf the contribution every Man 
and every woman whose ceaseless toil 
and sacrifice and suffering made the sur- 
render and the victories possible. 

President Truman has sent congratu- 
lations to General Clark and to Field 
Marshal Harold Alexander. I wish the 
Members of the House would send their 
congratulations and gratitude to the of- 
ficers and men who brought about the 
unconditional surrender of the German 
armies in Italy. The surrender opened 
the gates of the Nazi redoubt in Bavaria 
and tothe Austrian panhandle. About 25 
divisions of the German Tenth and 
Fourteenth Armies are involved. Field 
Marshal Aicxander announced that the 
surrender was signed at Allied force 
headquarters at Caserta Sunday after- 
noon. The enemy’s total ferces surren- 
dered, including combat and rear eche- 
lon trcops ere estimated to number 


avvacx, 
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nearly a million. This surrender will 
rasten the unconditional surrender of all 
German troops. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a ietter I received 
from President Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ten- 
nessee? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are very happy to learn this after- 
noon that President Truman is going to 
renominate Mr. Dave Lilienthal for an- 
cther term as head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. I think this is a very 
wise choice. Mr, Lilienthal has made a 
great record and deserves this endorse- 
inent. 

Jnder leave to extend my remarks I 


include a letter from past President 
Roosevelt, dated March 2, 1945. The 
letter was in response to my letter to 


o 


him endorsing Mr. Lilienthal. 
ter is as follows: 


The let- 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 2, 1945, 
Hion. Estes KETAUVER, 
Rouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Estes: It was good to have your letter 
abcut David Lilienthal. You may be sure 
that nothing in my administration has given 
me more satisiaction than the manner in 
which the T. V. A. plan has been developed 
under his leadership in such a way as to 
create a pattern for the most productive 
relationship between people and their re- 
sources. 

I have, of course, been gratified to watch 
the growth of enthusiasm in this country 
and abroad for T. V. A. You and I can re- 
member when T. V. A. was denounced as one 
of this administration’s wild ideas. It does 
not seem wild now even to many of those 
who damned it most loudly at first. But it 
is, as it was, a great American idea. It is 
stil! disturbing, of course, to old advocates 
of the exploitation of resources without much 
concern for people beside them. It still dis- 
turks, too, those who do not understand the 
meaning cf T. V. A. as an instrument by 
which big government need not be absentee 
government. 

T. V.A., under David Lilienthal, has shown 
all of us that great national powers can be 
exercised as government at hand, at home, 
working with the pecple and their local 
governments where the people are. In the 
wider development of that understarding we 
shall continue to need such courage and 
vision as David Lilienthal has shown in the 
valley of the Tennessee to the Nation and 
to the world. 

Veiy sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROCSEVELT. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 

sence was granted to Mr. Hare, for 4 

days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 3, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


~ 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will hold an executive 
session at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 
3, 1845, in the committee rcom, 356 House 
Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FORIIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so a®@ to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational! 
programs. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of ruie XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

432. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
rescission of a portion of the appropriation 
and contract authorization in the amount of 
$3,100,000 cash, and $4,265,000,000 contract 
authorization heretofore granted the United 
States Maritime Commission (H. Doc. N 
164); to the Conimittee on Apprcpriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

433. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1946 for certain agencies, involving a 
net decrease cf $68,858,200, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
vear (H. Doc. No. 165); to the Committee cn 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 

434. A letter from the director, National 
Legislative Committee of the American Le- 
gion, transmitting the final financial state- 
ment of our organization for the year endi: 
December 31, 1944; to the Committee 0 
Werld War Veterans’ Legislation. 

435. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a copy of a proposed bill 
to restore certain land under control of thi 
ian Homes Commission to its previcu 
status as public land under control of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on th 
Territories. 

426. A letter from the Postmaster General! 
transmitting a copy of a letter addressed t 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
certifying that the Post Ciice Department 1 
within the quota set by that Bureau unde: 
date of March 19, 1945, for each of the ap- 
propriation units invoived; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

407. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Coast Guard to investi- 
gate and employ new methods of promoting 
safety at sea and aiding navigation; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

438. A letter from the Attorney Gene..:, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 406 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in me by the said statute 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports c! 
committees were delivered to the Ci 


PUR! ee 
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ir printing and reference to the proper 
alendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: Select Com- 
nittee on the Postwar Military Policy. 
House Report No. 505 (pt. IT). Report pur- 

iant to House Resolution 465. Referred to 
he Committee of the Whole House on the 

ate of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 502. An act to permit the con- 
inuation of certain subsidy payments and 

rtain purchase and sale operations by cor- 

rations created pursuant to section 6d (3) 
f the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

as amended, and for other purposes; 
ith amendment (Rept. No. 506). Referred 

) the Committee of the Whole House on the 

ite of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Military Affairs. H. R. 2322. A bill to pro- 

ide for the issuance of the Mexican Border 
ervice Medal to certain members of the Re- 
rve forces of the Army on active duty in 

16 and 1917; without amendment (Rept. 

507). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Military Affairs. House Joint Resolution 136. 
joint resolution to provide for the establish- 

nt, management, and perpetuation of the 
Kermit Roosevelt fund; without amendment 
Rept. No. 508). Referred to the Committee 
i the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
ills and resolutions were introduced and 
everally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 
H.R.3101. A bill to amend section 601 (e) 
d (f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
t of 1940; to the Committee on World War 

Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 
H.R.3102. A bill to facilitate emplcyment 
necessary personnel in the Veterans’ Ad- 
inistration; to the Committee on World 

r Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R.3103. A bill to amend the Service- 

n’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 

ra readjustment allowance for all veterans 

World War No. 2; to the Committee on 

rid War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 3104. A bill to amend the act of De- 

mber 17, 1919, providing for the payment of 
} months’ pay to dependents of officers or 
nlisted men whose death results from 

unds or disease not the result of their 
wn misconduct; to the Committee on Mill- 
ry Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R.3105. A bill to amend section 5 (b) 
f the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
nission, so as to require publication of facts 
egarding violations in cases of false adver- 
tising of food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

mmerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 3106. A bill to create a Federal Civil- 
ian Retirement Administration and to trans- 
fer thereto the functions of the Civil Service 
Commission pertaining to civil-service-retire- 

ent activities; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R.3107. A bill to provide for reducing 
eligible age from 65 to 60 under the provi- 
ions of Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ince benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress relative to 
the termination of the colonial system in the 
Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Res. 237. Resolution providing for the 
printing as a House document the proceed- 
ings of the launching of the U.S. S. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Res. 238. Resolution relative to the Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. Res. 229. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to study the proposal to establish a 
transportation system between North Amer- 
ica and South America by way of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 240. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of the study authorized by House 
tesolution 239; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to give immediate and favorable con- 
sideration to a revision and reclassification 
of the wage system of the United States 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the provisions of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act as to provide that no divorce shall 
be granted by the courts of the Territory 
unless the applicant therefor shall have re- 
sided in the Territory for 1 year next preced- 
ing the application; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to allow Filipino residents to become 
naturalized citizens of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, Mr. 
Price of Plorida introduced a bill (H. R. 
3103) for the relief of Harvey Shields, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


515. By Mr. BIEMILLER: 
L. May, of Milwaukee, Wis., requesting that 
a special investigating committee be ap- 
pointed to conduct an investigation of the 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, Wis.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

516. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of the 
Borough Council of Wilkinsburg, Pa., on the 
death of our late President, Franklin Delano 
Rosevelt; to the Committee on Memorials. 

517. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of James 
G. Shea and 26 other citizens of St. Louts, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

518. Also, petition of A. Moll and 31 other 
citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation by 
the Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

519. Also, petition of Edward G. Wolff and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 


Petition of John 
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legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

520. Also, petition of Joseph A. Pons and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest- 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

521. Also, petition of M. Petkovich and 28 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
jJation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

522. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations requesting the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhede Is- 
land in the Congress of the United States 
to take the proper steps necessary to protect 
and preserve the New England lace industry; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 

£23. By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsyivania: 
Petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Lansdowne, Pa., signed by 
17 members, urging the passage of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

524. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United Nations Committee of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, Van Nuys, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to urging the Government of the United 
States to support House bill 2211 and Senate 
bill 540 and to do all in its power to make pos- 
sible the Bretton Woods proposals; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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SENATE 
Treurspay, May 3, 1915 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D, offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, in Thy great mercy 
forgive our willful, blind, sorely wounded 
humanity for the havoc and desolation 
it has brought upon itself. We confess 
that we have a part in the tangled trag- 
edy which blights the earth. Forbid 
that we should condemn the world and 
then stand unashamed and with false 
pride in the temple of prayer, thanking 
Thee that we are not as other men. We 
have offended against Thy holy laws; by 
our selfishness we have hindered the 
coronation of Thy purposes for all man- 
kind; we have sought a solution for hu- 
man wrongs which would leave ourselves 
unchanged. We have been unwiiling to 
pay the cost of better things. 

Forgive what we have been; help us 
to amend what we are; and in Thy spirit 
direct what we shall be: That Thou 
mayest come into the full glory of Thy 
creation in us andin all men. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, April 30, 1945, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE 


¢ 7 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 


PRESIDEN 
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nominations were communicated to the 

Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE 

A message f1 

sentatives, by 

reading 


FROM THE HOUSE 


om the House of Repre- 
Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the 
House had pessed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 145.. Joint providing 
for membership of the United States in the 
Focd and Agriculture Organization of the 
United is; and 

i. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making eade- 
ditionel appropriations for the fiscal 

), 1945. 


endiz June 3 
LLED BILL SIC} 
re also announced that the 


resolution 


Natic 


year 


ENRO 





Snx iad effixed his signature to the 
enroll led b il (H. R. 2639) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


and it was 
President pro tempore. 
HOUSE JCINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following joint 
each read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H. J.Res.145. Joint resolution providing 
for membership of the United States in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

H. J. Res. 174 
ditional 
ending June 30, 
Appropriations. 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 

DONNELL CILLIAM TO BE UNITED 

STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 

DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I now give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled 74 
Thursday, May 10, 1945, at 10:30 a 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee nog 
upon the nomination of Donnell Gilliam, 
of North Carolina, to be United States 
aistrict judge for the eastern district of 
North Carolina, vice Isaac M. Meekins, 
retired. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
imay make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee in 
charge consists of the Senator from 
Wyoming |Mr. O’MAHONEY], chairman, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND!, and the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. FERGUSON]. 


1946, at nd for other purposes, 
signed by the 


resclutions were 


Joint resolution making ad- 
appropriations for the fiscal year 
1945; to the Committee on 


EEARINGS ON THE SO-CALLED FULL 


EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the 
coming hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on the full employ- 
ment bill, S. 380, will provide a demo- 
cratic forum within which the basic is- 
sues on America’s future economic policy 
can be fully explored. These hearings 
will be conducted in cooperation with the 
Special Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gecnce|. It is a source of gratification 
to me that the Senator from Georgia has 
indicated that he will take part in the 
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hearings to the fullest extent that his 
time permits and that he has officially 
appointed a subcommittee of the Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee to sit with the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This subcommittee is 
composed of the Senator from Wyoming 


{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Ii- 
linois | Mr. eagpese and the Senator from 


Vermont [Mr. Austin]. The value of the 
ccming h rearings ; Will largely depend upon 
the extent to which the testimony is di- 
rected toward the basic issues involved 
in the maintenance of full employment 
and a steadily rising standard of living. 
In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to an article in the spring num- 
ber of the Harvard Business Review 
which anolyzes the basic issues involved 
in the full employment bili. This ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Proposed Full Em- 
ployment Act,” w as written by Charles 
I. Gragg and Stank cy iF. Teele, both of 
whem are professors of business adminis- 
ration at the Harvard Business School. 
The central issue raised by the full 
employment bill, according to. the au- 
thors of this article, is “the extent to 
which the pecple of this Nation wish the 
Federal Government to assume responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that there are avail- 
able opportunities for full employment.” 
The authors also point out another im- 
portant issue involved in the bill, namely: 
Do the people wish the Federal Govern- 
ment to take action in advance of unemploy- 
ment crises or to wait until such crises have 
developed before dealing with the current 
situation? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Pro- 
posed Full Employment Act,” to which 
I have just referred, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROPOSED FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
(By Charles I. Cragg and Stanley F. Teele) 

On January 22, 1945, Senator JAMES MuUR- 
RAY, Of Montana, on benalf of himself and 
Senators Wacner, of New York, THomas, of 
Utah, and O’Manoney, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
a bill, S. 380, entitled “A bill to establish a 
national policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State 
and local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which 
Senator WAGNER is chairman. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch some 
of the background of this bill, to analyze its 
contents, and to point out some of the issues 
involved. No attempt will be made here to 
appraise the bill or to indicate conclusions, 
The authors believe that the business com- 
munity and the public generally should ap- 
proach this proposal with open minds and 
should seek to avoid the danger of closed 
minds which results from the prompt appli- 
cation of such labels as regimentation, totali- 
tarianism, communism, or fascism. Equally 
urgent is the avoidance of the risk that the 
widespread acceptance of full employment 
as an ideal almost as important as inter- 
national peace will distract many of us from 
carefully weighting the workability and de- 
Sirability of specific proposals to that end, 
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THE GOAL OF HIGH OUTPUT 


The high output of American industry in 
response to Government contracts during 
the war has dramatized to millions of our 
people the increase in productivity that has 
resulted from technological and organiza- 
tional improvements over the years. The 
performance of the war period has set bo 
business and labor to asking insistently: if 
we can marshal our mechanical and human 
resources so effectively during a war, w! Ly 
cannot we do the same thing during peace? 
There is widespread confidence, moreover, 
that our technological knowledge is great 
enough to provide for a generally high stand- 
ard of material well-keing—if we can find out 
how to assure demand for the use of our 
mechenical and human resources effectively 
and continuously. 

The war began in the fall of 1939, in tho 
midst of a period of mass unemployment in 
the United States. The contrast it brought 
has reinforced the focus of attention on mass 
unemp!cyment as the principal interference 
with maintaining a high level of output 
And because a high material standard of 
living is bound up with the maintenance of 
a high level of cutput, the question is raised 
of how we can correct such unemployment 

The question is a complicated one, to say 
the least. In any given period of time, for 
example, a considerable volume of unem- 
ployment is unavoidable. It necessarily re- 
sults from the seasonal characteristics of 
some industries, from technological develop- 
ments which require the transfer of workers 
from one activity to another, and from the 
preservation of the individua}l’s opportunity 
to choose his own activity and to be idle while 
making a change dictated by his own pref- 
erence. Unemployment from such causes as 
these is quite generally recognized now as an 
inevitable but relatively unimportant inter- 
ference with high output. 

There is, moreover, quite general recogni- 
tion that, at all times, technological advance 
and other improvements in production pre- 
sent the oppcrtunity for choice between more 
goods and services, on the one hand, and 
more leisure on the other hand. This factor 
also can interfere with raising the level of 
output, although over the years, through 
individual or group choice and through legis- 
lative enactment, the compromise between 
more goods and services and more leisure has 
repeatedly been worked out: more goods and 
services and more leisure have both been 
secured. 

But whatever the complicating factor 
mass involuntary unemployment resulting 
from cyclical fluctuations in business, stands 
out as a most important interference, direct 
or indirect, with high output. It is there- 
fore natural that much attention among all 
elements of the population should center on 
the question of how best to minimize and 
perhaps eliminate mass unemployment re- 
sulting from cyclical fluctuations. The ques- 
tion is insistent. Business groups, such as 
the Committee for Economic Development 
and the great labor organizations, are askin: 
the question and formally seeking for an- 
Swers. Public opinion polls agree on the 
great underlying anxiety of people generally 
about this question. The specific proposa 
embodied in S. 380 should be considered 
against this background. 


THE BILL 
The history of S. 380 may he briefly stated 
In August 1944, during the discussion of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act, M! 


James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, submitted to the War Con- 


tract Subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee a legislative measure which 
required the Government to guarantee a 
capital investment each year of $40,000,000,- 
000. This particular proposal was examined 
by many of the executive departments and 
agencies at the request of the subcommittee, 
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ind the objections raised led to the drafting 
f a wholly new measure by the subcommit- 
e’s staff. The resulting Full Employment 
Act of 1945 was printed in the year-erd re- 
rt of the war contracts subcommittee on 
Pecember 18, 1944. As the result of com- 
ments received following this publication, the 
veasure was substantially revised and intro- 
juced on January 22, 1945. The discussion 
1 this article is based on the version intro- 

uced on that date. 
The full text of S. 380 is printed as an 
appendix to this article. At this point, before 
ing on with the analysis, in which only 
lected passages from the bill are quoted, the 
der may wish to read the bill for himeelf. 
As the authors of this article view S. 280, it 
nay be divided into two principal parts. The 
first part of the bill is a declaration of policy, 
1aking explicit the role of the Federal Gov- 
nment in working out basic economic poli- 
; and procedures. The second part of the 
ill sets up an organizational framework and 
t of procedures whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment would regularly appraise the basic 
economic problems that will presumably ex- 
ist from time to time, and would take an- 
ticipatory action to meet those problems, 
rhe bill requires no fundamental changes in 
the structure of the basic institutions of our 
Government but provides for their adapta- 
n to the task accepted in the declaration 

f policy. 
The bill emphasizes the fact that our Fed- 
eral Government includes both an executive 
ranch and a legislative branch, and it spells 
ut the responsibilities of each in this area. 
The bill is very definite in its assignment of 
ponsibilities to Congress. This is in line 
with the current interest in revising congres- 
ynal organization and procedures generally, 
Among other recent indications of this inter- 
est may be cited the Maloney-Monroney reso- 
tion calling for a reexamination of the con- 
sional set-up and the recent report of the 
National lanning Association’ entitled 
rengthening the Congress.” ! 





DICLARATION OF POLICY 

The essential points of the declaration of 
policy are a positive affirmation that it is 
national policy to foster free, competitive 
enterprise, and that it is national policy to 
assure the existence at all times of employ- 
ment opportunities sufficient to make effec- 
tive the right to work inherent in our Con- 
stitution and particularly in the Bill of 
Rights. The exact words of these two decla- 
rations in S. 380 are as follows: 

“(a) It is the policy of the United States 
to foster free competitive enterprise and the 
investment of private capital in trade and 
commerce and in the development of the 
latural resources of the United States: 

“(b) All Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have the right to useful, and re- 
munerative, regular, and full-time employ- 
ment, and it is the policy of the United 
States to assure the existence at all times of 
sufficient employment opportunities to en- 
able all Americans who have finished their 
Schooling and who do not have full-time 
housekeeping responsibilities freely to exer- 
cise this right.” 

It should be emphasized that this declara- 
tion of policy does not seek to guarantee a 
particular job to any specific individual, 
tather it stresses the existence of oppor- 
tunities for employment of one sort or an- 
other. Nor does the declaration of policy 
set forth any single goal as to the number of 
Job opportunities which should be available; 
it does not mention, for instance, any of the 
commonly discussed figures such as 60,000,- 
000 or 55,000,000. 

This policy declaration poses to the Amer- 
ican people specifically the question: Does 





‘National Planning Association, Planning 
Pamphlets No. 39, Strengthening the Con- 
gress, by Robert Heller (Washingotn, the As- 
sociation, 1945), 


the Nation wish the Federal Government to 
assume over-all responsibility for seeking to 
assure opportunities for full employment, or 
Goes the Nation wish to leave this responsi- 
bility to private business and local govern- 
ments? 

In considering this question we shou‘d 
recognize that the leaders of both major 
political parties have recently stated their be- 
lief that the Federal Government should 
assume this responsibility. This position 
was taken by President Roosevelt in his 
speech at Soldiers Field Stadium in Chicago 
on October 28, 1944. And Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, in his speech at San Francisco on 
September 21, 1944, said: “Government's first 
jeD in the peacetime years ahead will be to 
see that conditions exist which promote wide- 
spread job opportunities in private enter- 
prise. * * * If at any time there are not 
suficient jobs in private employment to go 
around, then government can and must cre- 
ate job opportunities because there must be 
jobs for ali in this country of ours. * * *” 

We should perhaps also recognize that this 
same general point of view has been oificially 
expressed in Great Britain by the white paner 
on employment policy issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction early in 1944. The white 
paper begins with the sentence, “The Gov- 
ernment accept as one of their primary aims 
and responsibilities the maintenance of a 
high and stable level of empioyment after 
the war.’’? 

The white paper deals with a variety of 
measures for stimulating and regulating cap- 
ital expenditures by both private enterprise 
and public authorities and consumption ex- 
penditures by consumers. It puts consider- 
able reliance for regulating consumption ex- 
penditures on varying the rate of contribu- 
tions by employers under the system of social 
insurance. 

Xf course, the objective of “full employ- 
ment” or “high and stable employment” 
may itself be challenged. Full employment 
may be considered not only as a means of 
bringing about high output but also as a 
means of sharing the output which is pro- 
duced. The opportunity of a job for everyone 
able and willing to work may be considered 
important because the job is viewed as the 
sole basis on which the individual may share 
in the aggregate output. But, to be com- 
pletely logical, a job is not necessarily the 
only basis on which the individual may shire 
in aggregate output, and those preferring 
other bases (for example, socialism) will no 
doubt challenge the objective of full employ- 
ment on these grounds. 

Again, one may hold that, while “full 
employment” is a desirable objective, there 
are other even more desirable objectives with 
which full employment is at all times incon- 
sistent. According to this concept, new prog- 
ress in productivity is necessarily irregular, 
and the effort to eliminate the resulting 
cyclical fluctuations in business activity can- 
not fail to impede, if not prevent, progress. 
This line of reasoning leads to the positicn 








2 The white paper on employment policy is 
described in its foreword as follows: 

“Unlike other papers on post-war problems 
which the Government have presented or 
are preparing, this is not primarily an outline 
of projected legislation. For employment 
cannot be created by act of Parliament or by 
Government action alone. Government pol- 
icy will be directed to bringing about condi- 
ions favorable to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment; and some legislation 
will be required to confer powers which are 
needed for that purpose. But the success of 
the policy outlined in this paper will ulti- 
mately depend on the understanding and 
support of the community as a whole—and 
especially on the efforts of employers and 
workers in industry; for without a rising 
standard of industrial efficiency we cannot 
achieve a high level of employment combined 
with a rising standard of living.” 
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that the Government should accept the 
responsibility for ameliorating the effects of 
cyclical fluctuations on individuals to the 
extent that “no one shall starve,” but shouvid 
go no further. This is a useful reminder of 
the fact that in the economic area there are 
many degrees of responsibility which the 
Government might or might not assume. At 
one extreme is the responsbility expressed 
in the phrase “no one shall starve.” At the 
other extreme is complete responsibility for 
eliminating the business cycle. In between 
is a whole range of possibilities, including 
the responsibility which is limited to en- 
couraging private enterprise. 

Some analysts of S. 380 will argue that the 
bill goes all the way t a centrally 
planned economy. The authors, although 
realizing that “economic planning” is cap- 
able of many definitions, do not believe that 
this bill, by intent or otherwise, does go all 
the way toward such a Government-planned 
national economy. In this measure, private 
xianning by business itself is an essential 
prerequisite for whatever steps Government 
may take; that is, the bill calls for joint 
planning by both business and Government. 

In the last analysis the people will decide 
the extent of the responsibility which they 
wish to assume collectively (that is, through 
the Federal Government) partly at least in 
terms of the costs, both material and emo- 
tional, incurred by acceptance, and 
partly in terms of the specific way in which 
the responsibility is to be assumed. 


toward 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

S. 380 does not undertake to set forth all 
the solutions 
which 
Rather, it calls for a periodic examination cf 
the facts, provides the machinery to make 
decisions on how best to meet those par- 
ticular facts at the particular time. The 
bill definitely proposes that this examination 
and the decisions resulting therefrom shall 
be anticipatory. The central purpose is to 
cause the Government to take advance action 
to maintain reasonably full employment, not 
to wait for large-scale unemployment to de- 
velop and then to take remedial The 
bill proposes, moreover, that the exami 
tion and resulting decisions shall 
piecemeal but shall be broad, eve 
hensive, in their coverage 

The bill undertakes to provide 
izational structure and the 
needed, in the light of langing 
stances, to reach the cbjecti forth in 
the declaration of policy. To put it in less 
formal language, the bill undertakes to say 
who does what. Four successive steps in the 
procedure may be distinguished. Action be- 
gins at the opening of each regular session of 
Congress, with the President’s submission 
of a “National Production and Employment 
Budget” to Congress. 


for specific economic problem 


il Fs ” , “ad in + +. 7? . 
will be encountered in the future. 


action 





the organ- 
procedures 
circum- 





“FIRST STEP—WHO? 

“The President, acting through the Ex- 
ecutive Cffice of the President with the advi 
and assistance of the members of his Cabinet 
other heads of departments and establish- 
ments, and such advisory boards or repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments as he may deem 
advisable. 








“FIRST STEP—WHAT? 

“(A) Estimates (a) the size of the labor 
force including the self-employed; (b) the 
aggregate volume of investment and expen- 
diture needed to provide job opportunities 
for such a labor force; and (c) the aggregate 
volume of prospective investment and ex- 
penditure from all sources. 

“(B) Recommends as follows: 

“1. If estimates indicate a deficiency of 
jobs as competed with 
ommends 

“(a) Steps to implement the policy that it 
is the “rcsponsiblity of the Federal Govern- 


job seckers, he rec- 


vs, 4) 


Irent to pursue such consistent and openly 
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nomic policies and programs 
aS will stimulate and encourage the highest 
feasible levels of employment opportunities 

rouczh private and other non-Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure.” Specifically, the 
President is to recommend “a general pro- 
gram for encouraging such increased non- 
Federal investment and expenditure, partic- 
ularly investment and expenditure which 
will promote increased employment oppor- 
tunities by private enterprise, as will prevent 
such deficiency to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. The Pres snall also include in 
such Budget such recommendations for leg- 
iting to such program as he may 
sary or desirable. Such program 
include, but need not be limited to, 
current and projected Federal policies and 
activities with reference to banking and cur- 





ident 


islation rei 
acem nece 


mev 





ency, monopoly and competition, wages and 


1 
working conditions, foreign trade and invest- 


ment, agriculture, taxation, social security, 
the development of natural rescurces, and 





such oth matters as may directly or in- 
directly afi the level of non-Federal in- 
vestment and exrenditure.” 

“(b) If the President does not believe that 
the steps recommended in his preferred pro- 
gram outlined under (a) will provide op- 
portunity for full employment, the President 
shall call fer Federal investment and ex- 
penditure up to the level required to assure 
opportunities for full employment. “Such 








i 


program shall ke designed to contribute to 


the national wealth and well-being, and to 
stimulate additional non-Federal investment 


and exvenditure. 


ing for the cx 


Any such programs call- 
nstruccvion of public works 
by the Federal Government shall provide 
for the perforrnance of the necessary con- 
suruction work by private concerns under 
contracts awarded in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws, except where the performance 
cf sucn work by some other method is nec- 
essary by reason of special circumstances 





or is authorized by other provisions of law.” 
Such expenditures and investment shall not 
take the form of the cperation of plants, 
factory, or other productive facilities by the 
Federal Government 


“2. If estimates indicate an excess of jobs 
as compared with job seekers, ‘the President 
shall set forth in such budget a general pro- 
gram for preventing inflationary economic 
CGislecation, or diminishing the aggregate 
volume of investment and expenditure to the 
level required to assure a full employment 
voiume of production, or both.’ 

OND STEP—WHO? 

“Joint Committee on the National Budget 
composed of the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority members ot the Senate Committees on 
Appropriations, Banking, and Currency, Edu- 
cation, Labor, Finance, and seven ad- 
ditional Members cf the Senate; and the 
chairman and ranking minority Members of 
the House Committees on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Labor, and Ways and 
Means, and seven additional Members of the 
Iouse of Representatives. The committee 
will have a total of 30 members, 15 from the 
Senate and 15 from the House and will se- 
lect a chairman and vice chairman from 


among its members. 


— 
alla 


ECOND STEP—WHAT? 

“(A) Studies the National Budgct trans- 
mitted to Congress. 

““(B) Reports to the Senate and the House 
not later than March 1 of each year its find- 
ings and recommendations with respect to 
the National Budget, together with a joint 
resolution set forth for the ensuing fiscal 
year, a general policy with respect to such 
National Budget to serve as a guide to the 
several committees cf Congress dealing with 
legislation relating to such National Budget. 

“THIRD STEP—WHO? 

“Reeulal committees of Congress concerned 

5 Of the program, e. g. Ap- 


€viulCc parts 


propriations, Banking and Currency, and the 
like, 
“THIRD STEP—WEHAT? 

“Consider and report to their representa- 
tive bodies specific legislation, including ap- 
propriations designed to carry cut the general 
program recommended by the President and 
the Joint Committee on the National Bud- 
get. [Absolute final control of particular 
programs and appropriations is retained for 
the Congress and its regular committees by 
the following provision of the bill: ‘Section 
8. Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued as calling for or authorizing * * * 
(c) any change in the existing procedures on 
appropriations; or (d) the carrying out of, or 
any appropriation for, any progam set forth 
in the National Budget, uniess such program 
shall have been authorized by provisions of 
law other than this Act.’] 

“FOURTH STEP—WHO? 

“The President acting through the [xecu- 

tive Oifice of the President. 
“FOURTH STEP—WHAT? 


“(A) ‘May from time to time transmit to 
Congress such supplemental or revised esti- 
mates, information, programs, or legislative 
recommendations as he may deem necessary 
or advisable in connection with the National 
Budget.’ 

“(B) ‘Shall review quarterly all Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent to which the current 
and anticipated level of non-Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure warrants any change 
in the volume of such Federal investment and 
expenditure.’ 

“(C) Subject to any restrictions in the 
specific appropriation acis and siatutes, the 
President may vary the rate of Federal in- 
yostment ana expenditure within the goneral 
framework.” 

These steps may perhaps be summarized 
this way: The President is required to analyze 
the prospective economic situation and to 
submit to Congress his general analysis and 
specific recommendations—the national pro- 
duction and employment budget—for gen- 
eral study by a joint committee on the Na- 
tional Budget of both Houses of Congress. 
Specific measures and programs are then 
1andled by regular standing committees of 
the two Houses. And, finally, the President 
1s required continuously to review conditions 
within the period of the fiscal year or years 
for which the National Eudget has been sub- 
mitted. 

flthough the bill requires the Pvresident 
to include specific legislative proposals in the 
program which he submits to Congress, it is 
silent on the responsibility of the executive 
branch for preparing specific legislation to 
implement the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Budget after it has been considered 
and modified by the joint committee. Pre- 
sumably, however, as in the present and re- 
cent past, the executive branch would assume 
considerable responsibility for preparing and 
presenting to the appropriate committees at 
least first drafts of specific legislation. 

MAJOR ISSUES 

It should be evident that the considera- 
tions pertinent to this bill are not solely eco- 
nomic in character; economic analysis in any 
narrow sense will not arrive at a complete 
appraisal. The issues suggested in this arti- 
cle are therefore of various types and by no 
means include all those which will occur to 
the specialist in economics. 

The central issue, as has already been in- 
dicated, is the extent to which the people of 
this nation wish the Federal Government to 
assuine responsibility for seeing to it that 
there are available opportuntiies for full em- 
ployment. With respect to this particular 
proposal of Government responsibility, how- 
ever, there are certain other issues on which 
attention should he focused. : 
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Questions of principle. First of all, there 
is a group of important issues involving ques- 
tions of principle: 

(1) Bo the people wish the Federal Govy- 
ernment to take action in advance of unem- 
ployment crises or to wait until such crises 
have developed before dealing with the cur- 
rent situation? S. 380 calls for continuous 
study by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government leading to de- 
cisions, at any given time, to take some ac- 
tion, or to take no action to affect the 
level of business activity and employ- 
ment. One alternative would be to try to 
define some kind of critical point, say, 
5,000,000 unemployed, and require that 
analysis and action occur only when such a 
critical point has been reached. Another 
alternative, still within the framework of 
acceptance of responsibility by the Federal 
Government, would be to analyze and act 
only when the consensus, however arrived 
at, indicated that analysis and action were 
needed. 

It should especially be noted in connection 
with this question that the bill directs the 
President, if his estimates indicate an excess 
of joxs, to recommend measures for “prevent- 
ing inflationary economic dislocations, or di- 
minishing the eggregate volume of invest- 
ment and expenditure to the level required to 
assure a full employment volume of produc- 
tion, or both.” Wisdom and fortitude will 
surely be reauired of the President who 
recommends measures to take the top off a 
boom. 

A closely related phase of the question con- 
cerns the timing for stopping programs pre- 
viously recommended by the President and 
put into effect by the Congress. An im- 
portent portion of each succeeding National 
Budget would necessarily be concerned with 
the continuance or discontinuance cf pro- 
grams previously initiated. 

It should also be noted that a partial alter- 
native to either advance planning or remedial 
action recommends itself to some: the estab- 
lishment of powerful automatic measures 
that come into action without cecision by 
any agency at the time they are needed. A 
variety of possibilities in the areas of taxa- 
tion, social-security contributions, and the 
building industry ere suggested. 

(2) Would the organization and procedures 
set forth in S. 380 serve to strengthen or to 
wecken the spontaneous pressure for high 
and stable employment among job givers 
and job seekers? There are many different 
aspects of this question. In the first place, 
there is the possible effect on business atti- 
tude of “official” estimates of the proper level 
of business activity. To what extent, for in- 
stance, would an advance estimate of low 
activity induce business to pull in its horns 
and make the estimate come true? Or, 
would such an estimate convince many busi- 
ness enterprises that the period would be 
one in which expansion would be economical 
and desirable? 

Another aspect of this question involves the 
importance to business psychology of a bal- 
anced financial budget. This aspects leads to 
the question: what analysis is needed to indi- 
cate the limits, if any, which should be placed 
on programs of Federal spending to avoid Job 
deficiency? fgain, one needs to consider 
whether the requirement that Federal ex- 
penditures take the form of contracts with 
private employers and the ban on the cper- 
ation of plants and factories by the Icderal 
Government would sufficiently reassure job 
givers that profit prospects were not going to 
be unduly interfered with by Federal com- 
petition. 

Workability: In addition to these impor- 
tant questions of principle, there are a vari- 
ety of questions affecting workability which 
need to be thoroughly explored. As has bee! 


emphasized in this article, S. 380 is essentiall) 
an organization framework and a set of pro- 
cedures for analyzing and taking action with 
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respect to basic economic problems. These 
procedures are set forth in broad terms only. 

(1) What problems are involved in getting 
the required estimates? This question may 
be allowed to stand for a great many in the 
area of the statistical techniques involved. 
Such problems as translating data on gross 
national products to aggregate levels of em- 
ployment will call for intensive study. The 
definition of what constitutes employment 
and unemployment, and how to deal in the 
estimates with part-time employment, will 
also prove troublesome. 

It is undoubtedly true that these war years 
have seen a tremendous increase in the 
:mount of information available about in- 
dustrial activity and in the creation of ma- 
chinery for securing it continuously. It is 
also true that during the last few decades 
many people have been studying the prob- 
lems involved in forecasting. And although 
these efforts have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful, they have resulted in the accumula- 
tion of the considerable body of experience 
and technique. Nevertheless, the task of 
working out the statistical techniques for 
this particular kind of estimating will be 
large and difficult. 

(2) To what extent would the length of 
time between estimates and actual opera- 
tions—12 to 24 months or more—lead to 
overestimates or underestimates? Although 
the procedure set forth in the bill calls for 
continuous reexamination and the revision of 
decisions as conditions change, the time 
factors do suggest some very serious difficul- 
ties. 

(3) Pow should the executive branch be 
organized to provide for bringing together 
most effectively the several kinds and types 
of estimates? The bill provides that the 
responsibility shall rest on the President 
working through his Executive Office with 
the advice of Cabinet members, department 

ds, and such other advisors as he wishes. 
This top organization will need to be sup- 
emented by an extensive field organization 
the estimates are to be developed from 
the “grass roots,” i. e., from thousands and 
thousands of individual enterprises, and are 
yt to be strictly products of the “ivory 
take well-developed 
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tower.” And it will 
procedures to gather from all elements in 
our economy the facts about current condi- 
ions and the estimates concerning 
pective conditions, 

(4) The questions that have 
raised all deal with the operat 
estimates 


pros- 


just been 
ion of securing 
After estimates are secured and 

neral recommendations based thereon have 
been submitted for study and appraisal in an 
over-all way by the joint committee, there 
remains the task of specific legislation and 
idministrative execution to implement the 

eneral program. And the program as a 
whole will be only as good as the legislative 
and administrative performance. 

Suppose, for example, that a principal part 
of the President’s program, recommends 
by the President and approved in principle 
by the joint committee, is a major revision 
of the tax structure. Whether or not this 
program actually is put into effect depends, 

the first place, on the action of the ap- 
propriate regular standing Committees and, 
in the second place, on the action of Congress 
sa whole. The division of responsibility for 
afving specific legislation to implement the 
eneral program, as among the executive 
ranch, the joint committee and the regular 
nding committees will have much effect on 
actual workability of the proposal, and 

S not yet been fully thought 
ceptcd 


succ 


out and 


will depend, in a very 
on specific legis 


real sense, 
lation dealing with the pol- 
icies and the appropriations and expenditures 
needed to implement the encouraging of 
enterprise (i. e., on the “consistent 
arrived at cconomic policies and 


which are called for), and on the 
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administrative policies and procedures in the 
same area. 

(5) Most Federal legislation of any consid- 
erable significance emerges as the reconcilia- 
tion of a variety of sectional, group, and 
party interests. This fact is particularly true 
of legislation in the economic area, and there 
is little in the provisions of S. 380 to change 
this situation. In other words, the specific 
legislation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the executive branch, as approved 
or modificd by the joint congressional com- 
mittee, will be a product of compromise 
among many confliction groups. The ques- 
tion therefore arises whether such far-reach- 
ing responsibilities in the economic area can 
saiely be entrusted to such a process of recon- 
ciling and compromising conflicting political, 
sectional, and group interests. In consid- 
ering this question one must recognize, of 
course, that in some way reconciliation of 
diverse interests and points of view must be 
achieved in a democratic society. 

(6) With respect to the second type of 
program which the President is to recom- 
mend to meet job deficiencies, namely, pro- 
posals for Federal Government investment 
and expenditure, many questions about 
workability ccme to mind. 

Among these may be mentioned: Wheat 
guides will be required for decisions on job 
deficiency prcgrams in especially depressed 
localities? As is emphasized in the British 
white paper on employment policy and as 
we know from our own past experience, at 
many times unemployment is patchy and 
heavily concentrated in particular areas. 

This question is, of course, closely tied to 
the next one. What, if any, impediments 
to labor mobility will need to be dealt with 
in working out Federal Government invest- 
ment ard expenditure programs? There are 
impediments arising from special skills and 
training, employer-empioyee 
wage differences, geographic preferences, en- 
vironmental or customary factors, tenure of 
jobs, and others. Perhaps of particular im- 
portance in the years ahead is the question 
of how job deficiency programs involving 
Federal investment and experditure can be 
administered in such a way as to avoid in- 
terferences wage and 


agreements. 


agreemcnits, 


with other working 


Government contracts: Ore 
li cver-all question deserv special atten- 
tion. The procedure outlined in this biil 
calls for the pericdic analysis of the pros- 
pective causes of difficulty together wit 
forts to deal with those particular causes in 


Reliance on 


h ef- 





advance. It singles out, however, one spe- 
cific measure as the prime residual device, 
namely, the placing of Government con- 
tracts; that is to say, when the policies and 
programs recommended by the President are 
not considered likely to be suflicient, the 
placing of Government contracts is the one 
measure called for—the sole reliance. 

It should be noted that, whereas the vol- 
ume of private contracts is limited to those 
for which the calculation of prospective 
profits is favorable, the volume of Govern- 
ment contracts would, in view of the prohi- 
bitions on Government operation of plants 
contained in the limited not by 


bill, be 
] by the require- 





profit calculations but onl 
ments for employment. The question m 
properly be raised whether this particular 
device should not be included simply as one 
of those which the President may recom- 
mend in the light of ar circum- 





V 








s-ances along with all her Kinds of 
measures to deal with the prospective situa- 
tion. 
CONCLUDING NOTE 
A major problem of a democracy in reach- 
ing decisions in complex and important situ- 
ations is the difiiculty of fccusing attention 


on specific concrete issues which can be re- 
solved one way or the other. 
quently a tendency for i 
fused and diverse 


There is 
sues to become con- 


in the minds of the people 
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and for irrelevant issues to bulk very large. 
While there are serious dangers in oversimrli- 
fication of complicated problems, it is the 
opinion of the authors that one of the prin- 
cipal functions of leaders in a demccracy is 
to work strenuously to pose questions to the 
people in a form that permits cr facilitates 
decisions. S. 380 makes a contribution in 
this direction by providing an effective focal 
point for discussion and study. 

Although the ultimate destiny of this bill— 
its acceptance, modification, or j 
is uncertain, nevertheless the bill already is 
well serving the function of focusing atten- 
tion on an important public policy The 
public hearings which no doubt will be held 
by congressional committees on this bill 
should provide for a full and well-rounded 
consideration of all kinds of opinions, judg- 
ments, and recommendations. There is 
ample evidence, from individuals, groups, 
and institutions, public and private, that un- 
der the stimulus provided by this proposed 
legislation, the problem of ful! employmcn 
is being studied on a nationwide basis, mek- 
ing possible integrated conclusions with re- 
spccet to it. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 





* rolion+ . 
¢ re i - 





A letter from the Attorney General, trars- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 406 aliens whose deportati 
he suspended for more than 6 months, t 
gether with a statement of the re n for 
such suspension (with the accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


APRIL PROGRESS REPORT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Boarp 
A letter from the Chairman of 
Property Boerd, stating that the 
ress report of the Board, to be transmitted 
oUrsuant to law, will be transmitted at 
later date; to the Committ on Militar 


Affairs. 


the Surplu 


April p y- 


Rewer oF G. F. ALLEN, Cuter DISNURSING 
OFFICER, AND CERTAIN OTHER OFFICE! 


= 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Actine Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of G. F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer, and certain other officers 
and former officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for certain suspensions, disallowancs 
and unavailable items in their account 
(with acccmpanying papers); to the Commit- 


tee on Claims, 
Report OF OFFICE OF CONTRACT SicTTLEMENT 


A letter from the Director of the Office of 





Contract Settlement, transmitting, pursu 
to law, his third report on war-contr ter- 
minations and settlements, for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1945 (\ nac I r 
report); to the Comr ( M y Al- 
fi rs 
Coz IES OF LAWS PASSED BY LEGISLATIVE A rM- 
BLY AND MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OI THOMAS 
AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 
Two letters from the Ac y Secretary of 
ter T » ] 
> Te ve Ac. 
cae of 
T Y 
I 
) th ( = 
ds 
I Con G 
r ice 
I » « I 
S. Doc. No ) 
ter ( 
Ss es T tT ¢ ! 
further response S e | 
(78th Cor ) li i re} t on in rude 
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of the United States and prcduction of re- 
lated items (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Finance, and printed 
under the order heretofore agreed to. 






REpPoRT OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the twelfth quarterly report 
of that agency, for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
RESTORATION OF PuBLIC LANDS, HAWAII 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to restore certain land under the control of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission to its pre- 
vious status as public land under the control 
cf the Territory of Hawaii (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 

Report oF AMERICAN LEGION FINANCES 


A letter from the director of the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the audit of the finances of 
the American Legion for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a revised estimate of per- 
sonnel requirements for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1945, for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicaied: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Califcrnia; to the Committee on Commerce: 
“Assembly Joint Resolution 38 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to adopt H. R. 2032 and H. R. 2033 
in furtherance of preventing beach erosion 
*“Whereas there are now pending before the 
Congress of the United States two measures 
designed to aid in the protection of beaches 
along the shores of the United States, which 
measures will shortly be heard before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors; and 

“Whereas the first of these measures, H. R. 
2032, authorizes general shore-line investiga- 
tions, With a view to preventing shore erosion 
by waves and currents and to determining 
the most suitable methods for the protection, 
restoration, and development of bathing 
beaches, the cost of such investigations to be 
borne wholly by the United States; and 

eas the second of these measures, 
. 2033, authorizes Federal participation 
in the cost of protecting the shores of pub- 
licly owned property, declaring it to be the 
licy of th 








truction, but not the maintenance, of 
for the improvement and protection 


eacainst erosi the shores of the United 








States that are owned by States, municipali- 
ties, or other political subdivisions, provided 
that the Federal contribution toward the 


construction cf protective works shall not in 
any case excecd one-third of the total cost; 


ses sought to be accome- 
measures are of particular 
tal State of California, its 
clitical subdivisions, and its people in that 
hereby damage to public property may be 


plished by these 
I 
¢ 
prevented and healthful recreation may be 
t 
k 


erest to the « 





promoted and encouraged: Now, therefore, 


d by the Assembly and Senate of 
f lifornia (jointly), That the 
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Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 2032 and H. R. 
2033 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, relating to the investigation and pro- 
tection of beaches; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the Heuse of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
to Mr. J. Spencer Smith, president of the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation As- 
sociation, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., 
and to Mr. Gecrge P. Larsen, executive sec- 
retary of the Shoreline Planning Association 
of California, Inc., 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif.” 

A resolution of the House of Rerresenta- 
tives of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“House Resolution 177 


“Resolution relative to memorializing Con- 
gress to enact H. R. 1490, awarding a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to Tony Siminoff 


‘Whereas on February 12, 1899, during the 
action near Jaro, P. I., Pvt. Tony Siminoff, of 
the Eighteenth Regiment, United States In- 
fantry, did distinguish himself by merito- 
rious conduct in action involving actual con- 
flict with the enemy in that he rendered 
first aid to Lt. F. C. Bolles, commander of 
Company F of said regiment, and carried him 
from the field of battle; and 

“Whereas Tony Siminoff merits a suitable 
award for his courage and valor in action: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully memorialized to 
enact H. R. 1490 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, awarding a Distinguished 
Service Cross to Tony Siminoff, veteran of 
the Philippine Insurrection; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 


“Whereas the tax laws of the Territory of 
Hawaii apply to all compensation paid for 
services performed within the Territory irre- 
spective of the domicile of the taxpayer, and 
under said laws it is contemplated that domi- 
ciliaries of the Territory of Hawaii who are 
absent from the Territory may be taxed by 
the States in which they perform <ervices, in 
which event the Territory does not tax such 
domiciliaries upon their earnings outside of 
the Territory; and 

“Whereas it is proper and desirable that 
duplicate taxation be avoided and the senti- 
ment of the legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii is that the proper method of avoid- 
ing such duplicate taxation is by the method 
used by the Tcrritory of Hawaii, that is, the 
method of exemption earnings of domicili- 
aries if and to the extent that the same earn- 
ings already have been taxed by the jurisdic- 
tion in which the services were performed; 
and 

“Whereas it further is the view of this legis- 
lature that the State or Territory in which 
compensation is earned should be recognized 
to have the prior right of taxation inasmuch 
as, first, taxes are more readily collectible in 
the piace in which the taxpayer actually is to 
be found and in many instances the domi- 
ciliary jurisdiction will nct ke able to collect 
taxes from its citizens who are ebsent from 
the State or Territory and may remain absent 
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for several years; and, second, the presence of 
workers within a State or Territory increases 
the cost of government therein whether or 
not they become citizens of such jurisdic- 
tion, and it is not fair to require the citizens 
of such jurisdiction to bear the cost of goy- 
ernment for the noncitizens; and 

“Whereas in no event should it be provided 
that the compensation of Federal employees 
who are working outside of their State or 
Territory of domicile shall be taxable soleiy 
by the. domiciliary jurisdiction, thereby 
leading to tax evasion by such employees, by 
reason of their absence from the domiciliary 
jurisdiction; nor is such a provision for ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in one State necessary 
to avoid duplicate taxation, since duplicate 
taxation can be avoidcd by any State or Ter- 
ritory by a provision in its tax law for deduc- 
tion from the tax base of income upon which 
a tax has been actually paid to another State 
or Territory, or by a provision for a credit 
against the tax om account of taxes actually 
paid to another State or Territory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the twenty-third 
session of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America be and it hereby is respeci- 
fully requested and urged to amend H. R. 534 
and any other bill presented to the Congress, 
relating to duplicate taxation of Federal em- 
ployees, so as to provide that: 

“1. The State or Territory in which the com- 
pensation is earned by a Federal employee 
shall have the prior right to tax such com- 
pensation; and ‘ 

“2. The domiciliary Jurisdiction may tax 
such compensation if the laws thereof pro- 
vide for deduction from the tax base of in- 
come upon which a tax has been actually paid 
to the State or Territory wherein it was 
earned, or for a credit against the domicil- 
iary tax on account of taxes actually paid 
to the State or Territory in which such com- 
pensation was earned; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
Presiding Officer, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Civil Service, of each of 
the Houses of Congress, to the chairman of 
the Committee on Territorial Affairs of the 
Senate of the Congress, to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Territories of the Houss 
of Representatives of the Congress, to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General of the United States.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Immigration: 

“House Concurrent Resolution $9 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Twenty-third Legislature of t 
Territory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it hereby is, respectfully requested to 
amend scction 703 of title 8 of the Unitcd 
States Code Annotated so as to extend the 
right to become a naturalized citizen to Poly- 
nesian persons or persons of Polynesian de- 
scent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That authenticated copies he:e- 
of be forwarded forthwith to the President of 
the United States of America, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii,” 

“House Concurrent Resolution 53 

“Whereas the Territorial Filipino Council, 
an association of delegates from the various 
plantation communities situated in the vari- 
ous islands in the Territory of Hawall, has, 
in meeting assembled, on the 30th day of 
March 1945 selected Jose E. Bulatao, Philip 
Gamponia, Juan S. Regala, Domingo Los 


Banos, Benjamin Ayson, and Mrs, Josepning 
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Gampcnia as its duly elected representatives 
the purpose of procceding to Washington, 
C., to personally petition the Members of 
United States Congress for the speedy en- 
tment of such legislation which will give 
to Filipino residents now residing in the Ter- 
ry of Hawaii and elsewhere in the United 
of America the privilege of being natu- 

d as American citizens; and 
Whereas said representatives of the Ter- 
ritorial Filinino Council are expected to pro- 


d to Washington, D. C., on or about May 15, 
15, for the purpose above-mentioned; and 
“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 


of Hawaii has adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to enact leg- 
ion to amend the naturalizaticn laws in 
h manner as to provide that Filipino resi- 
nts may become citizens of the United 
tates of Amcrica: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Terri- 
/ of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
lat it heartily endorses the mission of the 
elected representatives of the Terri- 
al Filipino Council to proceed to Wash- 
in, D. C., to intercede in behalf of the 
Filipino people residing in the Territory of 
Hawaii and elsewhere in the United States of 
America, to the end that said Filipino resi- 
dents may be allowed the privilege of becom- 
i naturalized citizens of the United States 
of America; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States of America, to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the to Congress from the 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Filipino Resident 
Commissioner at Washington, D. C., and to 
the Territorial Filipino Council.” 


Two concurrent re 





cquly 


Delegate 


‘solutions of the Legis- 


1S 


] re of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 36 
Whereas on December 7, 1941, the Gover- 
of the Territory of Hawaii did call out the 
rerritorial Militia and did authorize the 
jutant General of the Territory of Hawait 
» orpanize and constitute an Hawail Terri- 
rial Guard; and 
“Whereas on the same date the Territorial 
Director of Civilian Defense ordered the Ad- 

General, Territory of Hawaii, placed 
command of all R. O. T. C. units on the 
land of Oahu, and did by authority of the 
Governer of Hawaii order all members of 
} Hawail R. O. T. C. unit to 
ze at the University of Hawaii and 
nd by for further instructions; and 
“Whereas said R. O. T. C. unit, 


of Hawaii, did mobilize and was on 








Viveareite ¢ 
nivel Vy < 


University 
said date, 


December 7, 1941, enlisted and activated as a 
rt of the Hawaii Territcrial Guard under 
enemy fire; and 





r said Ha- 

rritorial Guard was placed under the 

mmand of the Department Provost Mar- 
1, United States Army; and 


“Whereas On December 26, 1941, said Ha-~ 
i Territorial Guard was placed under the 
command of the commanding general, De- 
riment of Hawaii, United States Army; and 








“Where: iid Hawaii Territorial Guard did 
serve under the command of th d 

nding general, D rtment i 
Inited States Army, occupy 





renches and foxholes, eat the same food, 
leep under the same shelter, 
hospital, wear the same uniform, use the 

ne weapons, and perform the same duty 
S Federal armed forces, and it was released 
Dy order of the commanding general, Ha- 
walian Department, United States Army, in 
letter d d Anvil 26, 1942, and directed to 


return to Territorial control; and 


geo to the same 
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“Whereas the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War of the United States, has 
ruled that— 

“The records of the National Guard Bu- 
reau indicate that the University of Hawait 
R. O. T. C. unit served as part of the Hawaii 
Territorial Guard, which was organized un- 
der section 61 of the National Defense Act, 
es amended (acts of Oct. 21, 1940, 54 Stat. 
1296; Aug. 18, 1941, £5 Stat. 628; 32 U.S. C. 
194). This section provides expressly, 

“That such forces shall not be called, or- 
dered, or in any manner drafted, as such, 
into the military service of the United 
States: - * * 

““rhe Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
on December 7, 1941, ordered the Territorial 
Guard into tie active service of the Territory. 
In view of the statutory provision and the 
order of the Governor, mentioned above, 
service performed under Ceneral Order No. 
44, Office of the Military Governor, dated De- 
cember 26, 1941, cannot be construed as 
Federal service. * * *,.’: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
Territory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress cf the United States be 
and it is hereby respectfully petitioned to 
enact such legislation as is necessary to cor- 
rect the sta.us of said members of the 
Hawaii Territorial Guard so as to secure for 
them the just recognition as soldiers of the 
ermed forces of the United States during 
World War No. 2; and be is further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and the Delegate to Congress from 


Hawaii.” 





“House Concurrent Resolution 25 


“Whereas the Hawaiian Organic Act as 


first passed in the year 1900 provided that 
persons applying for divorces in the courts 
of the Territory must have resided in the 


Territory twice as long as 
tablishing a residence in 
other purpose; and 
“Whereas the reason for such requirement, 
if any, no longer exists; and 
“Whereas the rights and interests of the 
public and of individuals will still be amply 
protected even if the time required for ac- 
quiring a resiaence in the Territory for pur- 
f obtaining a divorce should be re- 
duced: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the C f the United States of 
America be, end it hereby requested to so 
amend the provisions of the Hawaiian Or- 
no divorce shall 
be sranted by the courts of the Territory 


unless the apt shall have re- 


is required for es- 
Hawail for any 


poses ¢ 


res « 





sided in the Territory for 1 year next preced- 
ing the applica ; and be it further 
Resolved, That au ( icd ccpies of 
this concurrent resolution t forwarded to 
the President of the United S 1e Presi- 
dent of the S ite of the United States, the 
Spe uxer of the Hou of R resent ives of 


the United States, and the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United State 
By Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Wisconsin; to the Committee on I 
“Assembly Joint Resolution 63 
“Joint resolution memorializing the C 
to enact legislation to provi 
on the social-security accoun 


of the armed force 





ngress 
le wage credits 

; of members 
s during their period of 

“Whereas by the end of the war there will 
be approximately 15,000,000 men and women 
in the armed forces of the United States and 
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Wisconsin's proximately 
$00,000; and 

“Whereas most of these men and women 
will have lost from 1 to 4 years or even longer 
from the accumulation of bcnefits provided 
by the social-security law; and 

“Whereas this will effect a real loss in the 
benefits to be received at the time of retire- 
ment inasmuch as such benefits are denend- 
ent upon contributions by both employee 
and employer; and 

“Whereas the social-security law 
a Federal program; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
Wisconsin manifested in their respec 
representatives in the legislature that the 
returning veteran justly deserves and is en- 
titled to fair and generous treatment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by thea 
curring), That this legislature hereby respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress to enact with 
all convenient speed, appropriate legisla- 
tion providing that men and women in the 
armed forces shall receive appropriate wage 
credits on their social-security accounts for 
their pericd of military service; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and to the clerk of each House of the 
Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution cf the General Assem- 
bly of Wisconsin identical with the rego- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 


6 A erambiy Wrint Drenlyy}+ » 99 
be bULION wa 


share will be ay; 


wholly 


embly (the senat2 con- 








“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to consider and enact 
legislation providing compensation to John 
J. Doherty, an Indian, for injuries sus- 
tained by reason of his unlawful removal 
from the Bad River Indian Re: tion by 
Government agents 
“Whereas John J. Doherty, and Indian 

whose present post-office address is 425 East 

Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis., con- 

tends that in 1909 when a bona fide member 

of and living with his family on the Bad 

River Indian Reservation in Wisconsin, being 

enrolled and allotted, he was under sections 

atutes of the 
d from said 
ment agents to his 














2147 and 2149 of the Revised 
United States unlawfully rem 
reservation by Gover 








dan e in the sum $3,600 nd 

Wher the said John J. Doh further 
contends that in an n in the United 
States District Cour r the Western District 
of Wisconsin in an act Lv n the United 
Stetes of America was complainent and the 


fendant was 


charged under sec n 2148 « ad Revised 
Statutes with having returned to d resere- 
vation in v n of tl 1°0ving 
] 1. the d cour J u 3] 1910, 
ordered t said J a J. I ( red 
on the und t C made 
out no ¢ nd 

“W said content s of John J. 
Dohe ‘ € u yor d | the court of said 
orde d warranty deed d mber 
10 By ded in volun 7 cf l- 
laneou ras on } e 498 A AY 
Cou V I y wher ( e 
Jam D ty and Jchn J. D her 
husband, conve to Mary Tw is certain 
land therein c¢ bed and alle within 
the limits of 1d reser l é l 

“Where it gt er Ih in, 
or Frenk M by conere ect in 
1928 was ¢ ) ed for I tained 
9y reason cf mila I ng at 


or about the 
“Where . suc} 


y if unlawful, was conirary to the 
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dignity of the State of Wisconsin and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the citizens of said 
State contrary to the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Wisconsin and of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to consider a 
bill like or similar to H. R. 3718 of 1939 pro- 
viding compensation to the said John J. 
Doherty for injuries sustained by reason of 
such alleged illegal removal and to make 
thorough investigation into said contentions 
of John J. Doherty and, if found to be true 
and correct, to enact such bill into law; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested ccpies of 
this resolution be sent to each House of the 
Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the general assem- 
bly of Wisconsin identical with the forego- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

“House Joint Resolution 967 


“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to make 
the necessary arrangements to provide that 
the official war films of World War No. 2 may 
be shown throughout all cities and towns 
of this State lest we forget too easily the 
horrors of war and the ruthlessness of our 
enemies 


“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they hereby are 
respectfully requested to make the necessary 
arrangements to provide that the official war 
films of World War No. 2 may be shown 
throughout all cities and towns of this State 
lest we forget too easily the horrors of war 
and the ruthlessness of our enemies; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Senators and Repersentatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 219 
“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Ccngress of the United States to take 
the proper steps necessary to protect and 
preserve the New England lace industry 

“Whereas the American lace manufacturing 
industry suffered very serious difficulties as a 
result of tariff reductions effectuated under 
the trade agreement with France which be- 
came effective June 16, 1936; and 

“Whereas importations of French laces in- 
creased in some cases, by over 3,300 percent 
of the 3-year average immediately preceding 
the French treaty; and 

“Where, save for the fall of France in 1940, 
the American lace industry would have been 
completely annihilated, and it is indeed a 
sad commentary for the industry to realize 
that it was abandoned by its Government, 
and owes its existence today only through 


the actions of our enemy in bringing about 
the capitulation of France; and 
“Whereas, with current Government ex- 


pressions embracing free trade, the lace- 
workers’ post-war lot is not an encouraging 
one: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby urgently requested to take the proper 
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6teps necessary to protect and preserve the 
New England lace industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhcde Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 





“House Joint Resolution 970 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
with relation to the matching by the Fed- 
eral Government of certain State grants 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind 


“Whereas in the supplemental message of 
His Excellency to the general assembly, 
March 29, 1945, it is stated that the State 
government is paying approximately 54 per- 
cent and the Federal Government only 46 
percent of the total expenditures for old-age 
assistance; that the State government is pay- 
ing approximately 75 percent and the Federal 
Government only 25 percent of the total ex- 
penditure for aid to dependent children; and 

“Whereas in the event that the Federal 
Government participated currently on the 
basis of 50 percent of all expenditures, with 
respect to old-age assistance this would 
represent a saving to the State of more than 
$100 000; and 

“Whereas it undoubtedly was never the in- 
tention of Congress, when it passed the Social 
Security Act, to place an increasingly greater 
burden upon the States than was shared by 
the Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are hereby 
respectfully requested to use every effort at 
their command to work for increased Federal 
participation in the three-State programs, 
viz, old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind; the elimina- 
tion of the maximum provision with respect 
to aid to dependent children payments; Fed- 
eral participation in medical care payments 
paid directly by the State agency to hospitals, 
physicians, or other practitioners until such 
time as a medical-insurance program has 
been provided; Federal participation, proba- 
bly upon a 50-50 basis, in general public 
assistance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution $98 


“Joint resolution requesting the Department 
of State of the United States Government 
to act favorably upon the requests for the 
opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish 
immigration and colonization, the estab- 
lishment there of a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth, and the affording 
of representation at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to the Jewish people 
“Whereas the platforms of both major 

political parties in the last Presidential elec- 

tion contained planks urging the opening of 

Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration 

and colonization, and such a policy as to 

result in the establishment there of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth; and 

“VWnereas the late departed President of 
the United States reiterated his approval of 
that policy but 2 weeks before his untimely 
death, stating ‘that position I have not 
changed and shall continue to seek to bring 
about its early realization’; and 

“Whereas the Jewish people, the world over, 
were the very first to feel the barbaric heel 
of the Nazi war lords, and have, through the 
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years since the rise of Hitler, been subjected 
to every form of inhuman torture; and 

“Whereas it is reported that the United 
States Government is to submit to the San 
Francisco Conference, opening on April 25. ; 
fully matured plan for dealing with the com- 
plicated subject of the mandated territories, 
which includes Palestine: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sentiment of th 
general assembly that the Department of 
State of the United States of America act 
favorably upon the requests for the openin»s 
of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion and colonization, and such a policy ; 
to result in the establishment there of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth, and 
that appropriate representation at the forth- 
coming San Francisco Conference be afforded 
the Jewish people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of th 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United State 
to the Secretary of State of the United Stat« 
and to the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


“House Resolution 881 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to give th 
utmost consideration to the recommend:- 
tion of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
that a member of the armed forces of the 
United States of America, representing the 
men who have been doing the actual fight- 
ing, shall be given a place at and shall b: 
allowed to sit in upon the Peace Confer- 
ence 


“Whereas the men of the armed forces of 
the United States of America have had t 
take the brunt of the actual battle fighting 
and the bitter cruelty of war in the long, 
long road to victory and for that very reas 
every consideration should be given the! 
opinion in the matter of what shall consti- 
tute the right kind of peace: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congr 
of the United States are hereby respectfully 
requested to give the utmost consideration to 
the recommendation of the Rhode Island 
General Assembly that a member of the 
armed forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica, representing the men who have engaged 
in the actual fighting, shall be given a place 
at and shall be allowed to sit in upon th 
peace conference; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of thi 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representative 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of th: 
United States.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE Cr 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appre- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orp three joint resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and, un- 
der the rule, printed in the Recorp. 

To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 34 
Joint resolution relating to memorializing 
the O. P. A. to equalize the purchase ol 
butter and oleomargarine 
Whereas in view of the controversy be- 
tween the users of oleomargarine and tit 











rs of butter and in view of the hd ent 
licap under which butter is rketed 
neared with that of oleom ble + and 
present apportionment of 
butter and oleomargarine has 
ulted in a feeling of the users of butter 
that an injustice has been done them; and 
Whercas it is felt that the Office of Price 
iministration should reduce the points so 
it the users of butter, many of whom are 
e parents of many in our armed forces, may 
able to avail themselves of obtainiz 
butter without werking an undue 
v, therefore, be it 


ints as to 


, 
45 


hardship: 
I 


Resclved by the assembly (the senate con- 
C 7), That the Office of Price Adminis- 
.on is respectfully requested to reduce 


e points required in the purchase at retail 






butter so as to more nearly equalize the 
number of points required for butter and 
oleomargarine; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 

is resolution be transmitted to the Admin- 

ater of the Office of Price Administration 


id to each Wiscon in Me et cf Congre 


. LA FOLUETTE also presented a 
solution oi > Legislature of Wiscon- 
in identical with the forezoing, which 
:s referred to the Committee cn Bank- 
rand Currency. 
ti 


To 1¢ Committce on the Judicia 


lary: 


tine 


Assembly Joint Resclution 27 
t resolution memorializing Congress to 
abolish the poll tax 
10,000,000 citizens of the United 
tly ceprived of their gift of 


V’hereas 











ee suffrage by poll-tax laws in eight State 
ich impose upon the exercise of the 
f ive franchise 1 tat ; neither con- 
plated nor cordoned by the Constitution 
United State ind 
Vhereas taki dvan e of the inabil 
e 10,0C0.C00 citizens, both N Oo and 
e, to exprcss 1en lve politically by 
cipating in the choice of th repre- 
tives in § ernment, t h State l 
ral, a fe e | 1 ab to peorpet 
selves ij ice and, h t of t Y 
ad Ww 1es Of tae p Ne in their ¢ 
e refused to recognize the grave p ) 
it endanzer our <¢ ntry and seek to dis- 
it the unity < ( country d 
lization ¢ ( - ces for the ic- 
ul prose 1 of the war nd 
Whereas at a tin when the and 
rih of the y ple of this tion a 
eeced increasinely if it is to survive, it is a 
cdangzgerous inco? stency to continue to ce- 
ve any section of them of their democratic 
hts, to preserve which this war is being 


wht; but rather it is necessary to craw 
ll men and women. no matter what their 
race, creed, color, or economic position, into 
ull participation in the struggle for vict 


and 


Whereas the continuation of the poll tax 
free America furnishes propaganda for the 
Axis to the great mass of colonial peoples 


ho are fighting 
their freedom; and 
Whereas the abolition of the poll tz 
nable these 10 ,000,090 citizens 
nto their rights and 


with us in this war for 
1X Wi 

to enter fully 
duties as American 


citizens, and will, at the same time weaken 
those forces who place petty self-interest 


and personal power above the need for com- 
plete mobilization for victory and will 
trengthen national unity and morale 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to speedily enact legislation which effectively 
abolishes the payment of a poli tax as a 
qualification for voting for candidates for 
Office in the Federal Government; be it 
ther 

Resolved, That a duly atte 


uly attested copy of this 
Tesoiuciion be 


transmitt 


immediately 


CONGRES 


the Secretary cf the Sonate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Congress from this § 

LA FOLLETTE also presented a 
resolution of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
Jaid vefuore the Senate a resolu 
Legisiature of Wisconsin ider 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ordered to lie on the table: 


vate. 


also 
tion of the 
tical with 


Assembly Joint Resolution 57 





solution memori ress an 
nt of the United States to adopt 

1 approve a joint resolution aut g 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commiss 
as major general 


Joint re 
the Preside 


hori zing 


ion 


Whereas there has been troduced in the 
Senate of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 34, authorizin he posthumous 
award to the late Col. William Mitchell of a 
commission as major general; and 

Vhereas it is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of William Mitchell that this awarc 
be made: Now, therefore, be it 

R solved by the assen bl { (the enate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of W isin 
respectfully memorialize Congress to expedite 
the edoption of Resolution 34, and 
the President to anvrove the adoption of said 
resolution; be it further 
Resolved, That copies « 
lis resolution be sent to the President o 
the United Houses of Con- 
rress, and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 








por) 


iSCO!I 


Senate 


properly attested f 
i 
s 


states 


Mr. LA FCLLETTE also presented a 
lution of the Legislature of iscon- 
sin identical with the foregoing, ” cae 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

The PR=sSIDENT 
laid berore the Senate | a res 
the Lezislature of 
with the forezoing, which was ordered to 


lie on the table. 


AITENDANCE OF VETERANS AT FUTURE 





ie at ave ~~ ad Rivas 
CONFERENCI CR WORLD PEAC 


BRIDGES. Mr. P: 
unanimous consent to pre 
propriate reference and p1 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the New Hampshire 
State Legislature relating to the attend- 
ance of veterans at future conferences 
world peac 

There een no cbiection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Reiations, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relating to 


ent for ap- 
inting in tne 


4 > 
ior 





the par- 


ticipation by representatives cf members 
cf the armed forces at meetines of the 
governments of the United Nations 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 


that peace of the Unitec 
and lasting athe and 
Whereas the sualties of this global war 
have thus far exceeded those of any war 
in which our Nation has ever been involved, 
and our fighting forces n the ¢ 
tion of our coun courege and 


1 Nations be a just 


ve we 





valor; and 
Whereas in every war it th« uth who 
give their blood and lives and make the 


reatest sacrifice 

Whereas, the men who have gone through 
the horrors of battle should have a voice 
in making the peace: Therefore be it 


Ss; and 


v3 
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Reso! 
(the senate concurring), That 
Congressmen and Sen: itors in Wa 
do all in their power to s 
tives of the veterans of t 
officers and enlisted men w 
bat service and some of whom Ww 
than 30 years of age when chosen 
gates, be at all future conferences fi 
peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of 
sent to each of cur Congr 


we 


h S war 





this re 


Rue 
soliut 


essmen anc 
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ved ty the house of representatives 
ask our 
hington to 
ee that representa- 
including 
o have had com- 
ere less 
as dele- 


r world 


ion b 


oO 


1 San: 
Qa 2ocna 


tors in Washington and to the President of 
> United States. 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOP! POLAND 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. ent 
unanimous consent to present for 
priate reference and 
GRESSIONAL Re 


printi 


ECORD a concu 


rrent 


1 


, L ask 
a ppr O- 


nting in the Con- 


resolu- 


tion relative to the rights of the people of 


‘adie Ited by 


Poland ad C 
state  cueietene. 
There being no obje 

tion was received, 

mittee on Foreign R: 

the rule, ordered t 

REcorpD, as fo 

Concurr 


ar tlaw 
sOW sul 


ction, the 
eererren to the 
lations, and 
0 be printed 
llawre - 


MOWS. 


ent 


resolution memoriatizi 


pe ss of the United States to tal 
¢ 


+? i 


nizance of the inherent right of the 


of Poland, as well as the ps 


small nations, to 























aoshir > 
ae ec 


resolu- 
> Com- 


under 
in the 


x» the 
ike cog- 
people 
other 


rm and 


kind of their owa verninent 
Whereas the circun ances surrounding 
the dispositian 1 placement of the terri- 
torial boundary lines of the Rx public of 
Poland, and of other small European 1 ions 
as well as the manner in which the people 
of these small nations shall be r ttced to 
determine the kind form of their own 
government, give rise to serious « ‘nh as 
to whether the inherent rights of the peo- 
pie lall be safeguarded: end 
Where ll pecples th hou he entire 
werild are fundsme: Vy € led to self- 
determinati of t! mant in Vv h they 
shall b ove Now, t! re, ke 
nr ol d byt t a t DTe-= 
t- ‘ ¢ ? + a Th + we 
look with concern upon corditions in Eurcpe 
which presently are determining the lk tion 
of the territ rial bouns vy lines of the Re 
public of Poland, as well as those of her 
mall na nd, therefor. fully 
urge and petiticn the Congr of the United 
ke « l ex ! of t] fact 
atter ¢ torial bou ry lines 
f iversal co la proper subject 
for determination as esult of conferences 
between the United Nat } sa whole rather 
than as the result of the decision cf a single 


} 


member thereof, 
ter 


ther, that t 


kind of gover: 


and, 
of the form and 


le mat- 


ment to 


be enjoyed by any group of people is a matter 


for self-determination rather than |} 
trary decision of another gcvernm 


be it further 





yy arbi- 
t; and 


Resolved, That urge and 
petition the Congre States to 


take whatever action it 
in its deliberations to rest 
of all small nations all of their ju 
and privils and be it further 
Resolved, Copies of these resolut 
sent by the secretary of state to the P 
of the United States, to the pre: 
of each branch of Congress, 
bers thereof from this State. 
DESIGNATION Or 
CTACE CENTER OF THE 
LUTION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. Pre 
me a communicat 
secretary of state of 
which there is encio 





ed at 


ITN 


wo 


DELAWARE 


+o) - + 
iaent, 


ion fro 


Delawai 
ed a copy ©: 


PHILADELPHIA AS 


Lis 


shall deem necessary 


re unto thx 


pecple 


st rights 


ions be 
resident 


siding officers 
and to the 


Mem- 


THE 
RESO- 
STATE 


I have 
m the 


e with 


wenate 
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Concurrent Resolution No. 28 adopted by 
the Delaware State Legislature asking 
that Philadelphia be made the new cap- 
ital of the world for peace. I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the resolution 
and that it be printed in the REcorD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Senate 


Concurrent Resolution 28 


Concurrent resolution concerning a world 
capital of peace 
Whereas the gravest question the world 


will face once hostilities are concluded will 
> the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace; and 
Whereas an 
independence 
tnose ete 


international declaration of 
must be drawn enunciating 
‘inciples which are the price- 
today of our own America; 





nal pr 
less heritage 
and 

Whereas to write the new declaration of 
independence, a conference of 39 United Na- 
tions has been summoned to assemble in 
San Francisco on April 25, 1845, upon which 
conference will devolve the most solemn 
task that men have ever faced—the writing 
of a pact of peace, and also the location of a 
world capital of peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Delaware (the House of Representatives 
thereof concurring therein), That the city 
of Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
the city where America’s Declaration of In- 
dependence was written, the first Capital of 
the United States, should become the world 
capital of peace, where a theme-center of a 
mall, beautifully landscaped, and stretching 
from Independence Hall, should be dedicated 
as the peace center of the world; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to the mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, and to each of the Senators 
and to the Representatives of the State of 
Delaware in the Congress of the United 
States, 

ELBERT N. CARVEL, 
President of the Senate. 
CHESTER V. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved April 18, 1945: 

WARREN W. BACon, 


Goveynor. 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 


Texas Legislature has sent to me copy of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 adopted 
by both branches of the Texas Legis- 
lature. I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the resolution for printing in the 
Recorp and reference to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 


Whereas in the State of Texas there are lo- 
cated two unused army posts, Fort Ring- 
gold near Rio Grande City, and Fort Clark 
near Brackettville, which have recently been 
abandoned for all military purposes by the 
United States Army; and 

Whereas the State of Texas at this time 
faces an acute housing shortage at the var- 
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icus eleemosynary institutions within the 
State as no new building have been, or con 
be, constructed during the emergency of 
war; and 

Whereas there are reported to be more 
than 30,000 cases of infectious tuberculosis in 
Texas not being hospitalized, more than 500 
such cases existing in one South Texas Coun- 
ty, particularly among our Latin-American 
citizens; and 

Whereas the State, while not responsible 
for all of these people, should provide facili- 
ties for the indigent who are unable to pro- 
vide medical care for themselves; and 

Whereas the two State tuberculosis sana- 
toriums at Kerrville and Carlsbad are filled 
to capacity at this time, with many tubercular 
patients acutely needing hospitalization, 
without hospital facilities available, and as 
a result are spreading this dread disease; and 

Whereas all State-operated facilities for the 
care, education, and support of mentally 
handicapped children are filled to capacity 
with a long waiting list seeking admission 
into such institutions; and 

Whereas the two aforesaid forts would 
provide places where these eleemosynary 
needs could be cared for immediately; and 

Whereas should the legislature at this time 
apprepriate sufficient funds with which to 
construct new buildings at the existing elee- 
mosynary institutions, materials with which 
to construct such buildings could not be 
obtained due to the present war conditions; 
and 

Whereas should the Congress of the United 
States authorize the transfer of Fort Ring- 
gold and Fort Clark, together with the lands 
pertaining thereto. to the State of Texas, the 
property could be placed into immediate use 
with a small reconversion cost and thus the 
pressing needs of the present time could be 
met: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Texas and the 
House of Representatives concurring, That 
the Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Texas and the United States Senators 
from Texas be respectfully requested to sub- 
mit a bill to Congress providing that Fort 
Ringgold and Fort Clark, together with all 
lands belonging theretc, be transferred to 
the State of Texas for use in eleemosynary 
service; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to each such Texas Representative in 
Congress and the United States Senators 
from Texas with the request that the Texas 
delegation meet at the earliest time possible 
and take proper steps in getting passed 
through Congress said bill transferring said 
forts to the State of Texas. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION OF NATIONS— 
RESOLUTION OF LIONS CLUB OF KEM- 
MERER, WYO. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Lions 
Club, of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring a 
world organization of nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas we believe the people of the 
United States of America are overwhelmingly 
in favor of a world organization of nations, 
large and small, to stop aggression, preserve 
the peace, and promote social and economic 
harmony; and 

Whereas we believe that it is the duty of 
all Americans, individually and collectively, 
to develop opinion and thinking on this tre- 
mendous subject and to make that opinion 
and thinking known in such unmistakable 
terms as to leave no doubt of this Nation’s 
desire to prevent such useless carnage and 
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destruction as is now abroad in the world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lions Club of Kemmerer, 
Wyo., United States of America, in regula) 
meeting assembled, That: 

1. Pending the development of details and 
the completion of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, or some other similar world organi- 
zation, we believe the President of the United 
States, the State Department and the Senate 
should conclude, as soon as possible, agree- 
ments with our principal allies providing fo: 
complete present and future demilitariza- 
tion of Germany and Japan; 

2. The United States of America shoul 
use all reasonable means to assure our allie 
and the other nations of the world that we 
intend to share in the direction of and re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of the war 
and the maintenance of peace thereafter, 
with force, if necessary. 

8. We know that the founding fathers 
recognized the need for both unity and force 
when they converted a loose and disor- 
ganized group of colonies into our present 
Federal system of government. We knov. 
also, from the history and development o! 
that Federal Government that they were 
right in their convictions, despite the fact 
that the original document was neither per- 
fect nor complete. We believe that the 
principle of unity for safety and other pur- 
poses can likewise be beneficially applied 
among nations. Drawing further from the 
history of our Constitution and the judg- 
ments of a free and unbiased court system 
which has breathed life therein and formu- 
lated policies of government thereunder to 
the end that the Constitution has grown 
and lived with the economic life and neces- 
sity of the people, we believe that the framc- 
work and the details of a world organization 
must be worked out by the chosen leaders 
of the nations; that the dccument on whic! 
it is based must be elastic enough to expand 
to meet the needs which the future will dic- 
tate; that the document must be given life, 
growth and policies through the judgments 
of a final tribunal or assembly; and, finally, 
that such judgments, when the necessity 
arises, must be carried out by force of arms 
contributed by the signatory nations. 

We, therefore, endorse and urge a world 
organization such as is indicated in the 
broad, basic principles agreed on at Dum- 
barton Oaks, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is neither perfect nor complete. 

Dated at Kemmerer, Wyo., April 17, 1945. 

KEMMERER LIONS CLUB, 

MERL CASE, President. 

J. F. Jtmacotett, Secretary. 

Members: W. J. Withespoon, H. R. 

Christmas, Hugh D. Schooley, J. 
A. Christmas, Frank H. Taylor, A. 
G. Sant, R. O. Hummer, M. D., 
H. A. Lewis, D. S. Hunter, G. E. 
Sorensen, Harry Julian, Plait 
Wilson, R. M. Turner, F. L. Fag- 
nant, L. M. Pratt, Don Urquhart, 
Kendall R. Peterson, Richard J. 
Millward, Joseph Canosa, A. L. 
Burgoon, Otto Angelo, Ralph Ros- 
enberg, C. P. Spears, Roy Beachler, 
Wm. S. Edmonds, J. Orson Bohn, 
Earl Ellsworth, P. J. Quealy, G. 5. 
Sawaya, F. E. Curtis, Cleo C. 
Wright, Roy A. Davidson, Guy G. 
Hill, Jas. McNamara, Carl B. Arent- 
son, Wilford Williams, R. B. John- 
son, C, D. Emery, Andy Morrow, 
V. J. Staudeher. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going resolution is a full, true, and complete 
copy of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Lions Club, of Kemmerer, Wyo., United 
States of America, at a regular meeting he! 
April 17, 1945, as the same now appears in 
the minutes of said club. 

MERL Case, President. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
3y Mr. McCARRAN;: 
‘rom the Cemmittee on the Judiciary: 
633. A bill to amend the Criminal Code 
so as to punish anyone injuring a party, 

itness, or juror on account of his having 
acted as such; without amendment (Rept. No, 
995). 

From the 
Reclamation: 

24. A bill for the relief of the Truckce- 
Carson Irrigation District; with an amend- 

ent (Rept. No. 226). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1561. A bill for the relief of the legal 

uardian of Louis Ciniglio; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 227). 

By Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 780. A bill for the relief of the legal 

lardian of Vonnie Jones, a minor; without 

mendment (Rept. No. 228); 

H.R.1910. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 229); and 
H.R.2129. A bill for the relief of Edward 
wrence Kunze; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 230). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.672. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gertrude 
Weir Lillis; with amendments (Rept. No. 
233); 

S. 784. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Webb, Sr.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 234); 

H.R.244. A bill for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 231); 

H.R.903. A bill for the relief of Myles 
Perz; with an amendment (Rept. No. 235); 

H.R. 1031. A bill for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; with an amendment (Rept. No. 236); 
and 

H. R. 2361. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Sawyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 232), 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

5.939. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 884, 
76th Cong., 54 Stat. 1219), relating to pro- 
motion of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
Corps officers; with amendments (Rept. No, 
237). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, 
Commerce: 

S. 233. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of North Dakota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free hicth- 
way bridge across the Missouri River; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 239); 

5S. 234. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a free highway bridge across the Yellow- 

one River near Fairview, Mont.; without 
umendment (Rept. No. 240); 

S. 454. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
ot a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
hear Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark.; 
With an amendment (Rept. No. 243); 

S. 527. A bill to extend the times for com- 

ncing and completing the construction of 

bridge across the St. Croix River at or 
near Hudson, Wis.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 241); 

S. 574. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the 
Washington Bridge Board of Trustees to con- 
truct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop 
County, Oregon”, approved June 13, 1934; 
With an amendment (Rept. No. 244); and 

H. R. 1659. A bill authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
icross the Piceon River; without amendment 
( ru No. 242). 
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REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
PAPERS 


Mr. EREWSTER, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers, to which were referred 
for examination and recommendation 
two lists of records transmitted to the 
Senate by the Archivist of the United 
States that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted reports thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS—RE- 
PORT OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

I report favorably, with amendments, the 

bill (S. 89) to provide for the planning 

of rural electrification projects, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 

(No. 238) thereon, 

Under the Senate rules the bill auto- 
matically goes to the calendar. As soon 
as the Senator from Nevada completes 
the bill which is now the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate, I serve notice that 
I shall move that the Senate proceed to 
consider Senate bill 89. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, during the day the senior 
Senator from Illinois |[Mr. Lucas] re- 
ported Senate bill 89, which deals with 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The bill has an amendment adopted by 
the committee creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing created by the press by the statement 
that this was a Republican-sponsored 
measure. I want to disabuse the mind 
of anybody who may entertain that im- 
pression, because the original report 
which was made by the subcommittee in 
a former session of the Congress was 
adopted unanimously by both Democratic 
and Republican members of the sub- 
committee. : 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brieo] was not able to be present when 
the report was signed. The amendment 
as it first originated in the Senate was in 
the form of a bill sponscrea by the Sena- 
tor from Montana |Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senator from Vermont |Mr. AIKEN], and 
myself. 

Mr. President, I ask that these remarks 
of mine be placed in the Recorp following 
the remarks of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas] when he reported the bill 
referred to. 

I also ask that there be printed in the 
REcORD as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of April 
30, 1945, dealing with this subject. In 
addition to that I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp the interim report made by 
the bipartisan committee of the Senate 
which conducted the hearings which 
brought forth the report. 

Mr. President, I also have some tele- 
erams referring to the bill of the Senator 
from Nevada | Mr. McCarran], in addi- 
tion to the ones I have asked to have 
printed in the Recorp. These telegrams 
come from various municipalities of the 
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tate of Minnesota, and other public 
bodies dealing with the subject covered 
by the bill which has just been before 
the Senate, and which will be considered 
later. I ask that these telegrams be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
es foilows: 

AN INDEPENTENT R. E. A 

By a 13-to-6 vote the Senate Agricultural 
Committee approved a propcsal to detach 
the Rural Electrification Administration from 
the Department of Agriculture where it was 
shifted in 1939 by Executive order. This 
move to restore R. E. A.’s independence 
should, in our opinion, be welcomed be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture is as 
greatly in need of pruning, as the Depart- 
mont of Commerce was before the divorce 
of its R. F. C. lending agencies. We trust 
that efforts to reduce the Department cf 
Agricuiture to more manageable size will 
be pushed with a view to restoring also the 
independence of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 


tempore. Is 





Owing to the need for conserving copper 
and steel for war use, and manpower short- 
ages, the R. E. A. has been in eclipse for a 
number of years. But suspension of con- 
templated extensions of rural power sys- 
tems financed with R. E. A. funds is only 
temporary. The future importance of that 
agency has been conspicuously brought to 
public notice in recent months by the bitter 
controversy provoked over the nomination 
of Aubrey Williams as head of R. E. A. The 
Senate’s rejection of the nominee strongly 
indicates that Mr. Williams’ opponents took 
for granted that the head of R. E. A. would 
be the responsible policy maker, notwith- 
standing his subordinate status. That as- 
sumption is itself a strong argument in favor 
of making the position independent in law 
as well’as in fact. 

The R. E. A. has already advanced more 
than half a billion dollars fcr the develop- 
ment of rural electrification, and indirectly 
its influence has been felt in the spur given 
to private developmental projects of similar 
character. Legislation now pending would 
greatly step up the war-curtailed operations 
of R. E. A. by providing for loan authoriza- 
tions of approximately ¢600,000,000 during 
the next 3 years, to finance farm power co- 
operatives. These electrification projects not 
only make life on the farm easier and pleas- 
anter by means of labor-saving devices but 
they increase farm output. With millions of 
farm homes and many thousands of rural 
schools, churches, and industries still with- 
out electricity, the R. E. A. seems destined 
to play a very important part in helping 
to build up our post-war economy. That is 
another, perhans the strongest, argument of 
all in favor of restoration of the agency's 
former independent status, provided, of 
course, that Congress retains sufficient con- 
trol over the directing head to make sure he 
does not exceed his authority. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

ACT—-INTERIM REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF THE SENATE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

COMMITTEE ON HEARINGS ON SENATE RESOLU=- 

TION 197, PROVIDING FOR THE INQUIRY INTO 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFI- 

CATION ADMINISTRATION—JUNE 22, 1944 

Your subcommittee, which was appointed 
to consider and report on the proposals made 
in Senate Resolution 197, to inquire into the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, has completed the prelim- 
inary phases of its inquiry and has elected 
to make this preliminary report 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was originally created by an Executive order 
by the President, and later, by enactment of 
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was made a Federal agency under an 
administrator appointed by the President for 
a term of 10 years and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The provisions of law made the employees 
ubject to civil service, and political activity 
by the Administrator and employees was 

ohibited by law. The Administrator was 

ven fuil authority and responsibility only 
to the Congress. It was hoped at the time 
that the record of freedom from political 

tivity and efficiency of management and 
operation of this agency would compare fa- 
vorably with the record of T. V. A., which 
Was also made an independent administra- 
tive agency not subjected to interference in 

ts program and management. 
ong as this policy of independence pre- 
d, the record of the R. E. A. was out- 
standing and fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of the President, the Congress, and the 
people of the United States. All employees 
were directly responsible to the Administra- 
tor. The Administrator was responsible to 
the Congress. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1939, the 





? 
l 
vailed 


R. E. A. was transferred to the Agricultural 
Department of the Federal Government. 
The order of transfer stated that the R. E. A. 


should be under the general supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. As 
a result, the various divisions of personnel 
were divorced from the R. E. A. organization 
and spread through the various personnel 
sections of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Administrator was deprived of authority 
to select his personnel. The legal depart- 
ment was transferred and became a part of 
the legal department of the Department of 
Agriculture. Centralization of authority and 
responsibility placed by the Congress in the 
person of the Administrator became dissi- 
pated among the various agencies f the Acri- 
cultural Department. 

There is evidence that subordinates in the 
Department of Agriculture cooperated with 
subordinates in the R. E. A. and persons not 
employed by the Agricultural Department or 
the R. E. A., to undermine the authority 
placed by the Congress in the office and 
person of the Administrator. 

The evidence also indicates that one source 
of disorganization and trouble was the almost 
stant effort of some of the employees and 
engineers of the R. E. A. to force upon the 
farm cooperatives a higher cost of conductors 
than was desired by some of the farm coop- 
eratives. There was considerable evidence to 
indicate that the products of the Copperweld 
Steel Co. were favored over aluminum by 
some of the engineers having to do with the 
approval of contracts. The testimony in re- 
gard to this controversy was conflicting, but 
the committee is of the opinion that there 
was more than a legitimate and ethical con- 
nection between some of the engineers and 
other personnel employed by the R. E. A. in 
relation to the selection of conductors and 
other ruction materials. 

rhe testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that after the local co-ops had let con- 
tracts favoring aluminum as a lower cost 
conductor, pressure was brought to bear by 
employets of the R. E. A. to have the con- 
tra canceled and new contracts made per- 
mitting the use of a higher cost conductor. 

As these practices increased, more and more 
dissatisfaction, controversy, and intrigue be- 
came manifest as the testimony before the 
committee will show. This resulted in con- 
fusion, a lowering of morale of the personnel 
as authority and responsibility of the Admin- 
istrator was usurped by various heads and 
personne! of the Agricultural Department. 

There can be no doubt that the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, appointed by the President and 
confirmed in that appointment by the United 
States Senate, is no longer the Administrator 
of the R. E. A. in fact. 

There can be no doubt that there is dis- 
sension among those in highest authority in 
the administration of R. E. A., that there is 
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divided authority, and therefore credence can 
be given to the reports which came to the 
committee of growing discord and distrust 
and disorganization within the R. E. A. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established by Congress as an agency 
responsible directly to the Congress. During 
the early years of the Administration, it was 
administered in accord with the spirit of the 
act and as an agency responsible to the Con- 
gress, or what is generally described as an 
independent agency. Throughout’ those 
years the Rural Elec‘rification Administra- 
tion gained the respect an* the commenda- 
tion of the Congress, as well as the people 
of the United States. It is fair to say that 
the Administration gained general approval 
and was singularly free from adverse crit- 
icism. 

One of the most disrupting episodes caus- 
ing further dissension and disorganization 
was the incorporation of certain private cor- 
porations for the operation of insurance com- 
panies and agencies to sell supplies and 
insurance to the R. E. A. cooperatives, their 
families, and others. he incorporators seem 
to have included some superintendents of 
local cocperatives. 

Mr. Stoneman, now president of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
testified he was one of them. An intensive 
campaign was started by the officers of this 
organization and various employees of the 
R. E. A. to induce the more than 800 local 
cooperatives to become members of this or- 
ganization. In fact, the testimony indicates 
that before these corporations were formed, 
this scheme was originated by the Deputy 
Administrator, Mr. Robert B. Craig, who, 
under oath, testified that he was willing to 
accept the responsibility of parentage of this 
scheme. 

There is some testimony in the record to 
indicate that the importance of such an or- 
ganization for political purposes was esti- 
mated and appraised. But there is no testi- 
mony showing that the R. E. A. organization 
itself ever engaged in political activities. 

This N. R. E. C. A. organization at first 
seemed to have the approval of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Administrator. However, after some 
time the true purpose of this organization 
became apparent. 

It appears that the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, in order to start in 
the insurance business, had to have certain 
funds of the local cooperatives required by 
State law in various States where they in- 
tended to operate and conduct an insurance 
business. They proposed to obtain these 
funds by giving their notes to the coopera- 
tives and so use the surplus funds of the co- 
operatives to start the insurance business. 

When these facts came to the knowledge 
of the Administrator, Mr. Slattery, he wrote 
a letter of warning to the cooperatives, tell- 
ing them to “stop, look, and listen.” He also 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wickard, to obtain a legal opinion as to 
the legality of the scheme permitting the 
local cooperatives to use their funds for such 
purpose, as of course their funds were under 
licn to the Government of the United States 
for loans. 

That opinion of the Solicitor seems to have 
ended the scheme of this group, so far as 
selling insurance was concerned. 

The action the Administrator, Mr. Slattery, 
took to obtain legal advice on this scheme to 
use the funds of the R. E. A. seems to have 
precipitated an attack upon the Administra- 
tor by officials of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, as well as by some 
officials of the Department of Agriculture. 
Up until that time the testimony shows, 
many letters by various members and Officials 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
had been exceedingly laudatory in their ex- 
pressions of admiration for the ability and 
integrity of the Administrator of the R. E. A., 
Mr. Slattery, 





It is interesting to note that when the & 
retary of Agriculture was informed by 
legal opinion of his Solicitor that moneys 
the R. E. A. could not be used for such p 
poses as intended by the organizers of th 
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National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa. 


tion, he warned employees of the R. E 
to cease and desist from helping to furt 


the scheme and joined Mr. Slattery in warn- 


ing employees to have nothing to do with | 
N. R. E. C. A. There is evidence that th: 
after certain Agriculture Department offi 


joined with the organizers of the N.R.E.C. A, 


in attempts to have Mr. Slattery removed 
Administrator of the R. E. A. Pressure y 
brought upon the President to have him : 
moved. This seems to have failed. 

Mr. Slattery, having been appointed by thy 
President, through the authority of a spec 
act of Congress, for a period of 10 years, ar 
confirmed by the Senate of the United Stat 


the question of his removal without a hear- 


ing and without the filing of specific char 
presented a legal problem that the President 
might hesitate to undertake, even had he 
desired. Emissaries from the Department « 
Agriculture and of the N. R. E. C. A. brou 
pressure to bear upon the White House to 
rid of the Administrator without resorti: 
to removal for cause and upon hearin 
There is direct evidence that he was offer 
another position subsequently to go to E 
rope to study rural electrification, at his p: 
ent salary, if he would resign as Administ: 
tor of the R. E. A. This he refused to do. 

We have a right to assume that the rum 
and charges of incompetency and misma 
agement on the part of Mr. Slattery, as A 
ministrator, that were suddenly discover: 
after he opposed the insurance activitie: 
the N. R. E. C. A. to use the mortgage fun 
of the cooperatives to start their insurai 
companies, were carried to the President an 
made the basis for the request for his di 
charge or removal. Such action has our un 
qualified disapproval. 

The rural electrification program has bee! 
regarded by the general public and the Co! 
gress and should continue to be regarded ; 
a program to encourage the distribution 
electric power to farmers at reasonable co 
and to make possible the building of ru: 
electrification distribution lines. 

The authority given to the R. E. A. by Co 
gress, and the only authority, was that « 
granting loans or credit to various groups 
organizations which might be interested 
the development and building of rural ele 
trification distribution lines and the buik 
ing of such electrical production plants 
necessary where reasonable rates for elect 
power could be obtained, and the addition 
authority, of course, to protect and conser 
the loans made by the Government to lot 
cooperatives. 

The disintegration and demoralization 
personnel in the R. E. A. since its integvat 
into the Department of Agriculture, is 
outstanding contrast to the harmony a) 
excellency of morale that appears to have ¢ 
isted prior thereto, and is an indictment 
the administration under the Agricultu: 
Department. 

The T. V. A. was created as 
agency and seems to have preserved ti 
record of administration that has won tl 
universal praise of the Amcrican people. 
has apparently not been subjected to can 
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paigns for exploitation by outside private in- 


dividuals so far as is known. It has not b¢ 
accused of political activities. It seems ' 
have been operated as a business instituti: 
undertaking a service to the people th 
could not be furnished by private capita 
Such an institution, it was hoped, the R. E. A 
would be and continue to be of service t 
the farmers of the United States. 

The testimony of John M. Carmody, w! 
wes Administrator of R. E. A. immediate! 


prior to the reorganization of R. E. A., is ver 
impressive and supports in every way the ide 
of strict independence of the R. E. A. M 
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Administrator 


Carmody made an ene 0 
despite his zeal 3 dev on to the v 
R. E. A. and his high esteem for the 


n of rural electrification, he retired from 
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ROCHESTER, MINN., May 2, 1945. 
Eon. Frnnrk © IPsTrAp, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
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oe Nevada (Mr. McCarran], chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, caused an 
gation to be made, and the Senator 
from Florida, who was v itally interested, 


AT 
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position as Administrator of the R. E. A Rechester, Minn., favors Senate bill 2: we 
mediately after the Reorganiza 1 Act be- 1 ur support thnougnt that furthe r evic dence should be 


» effective. There can be no 






































question Pau. A. G * talzen in Florida and asked for a continu- 
hy he retired. Ee made his re I aiion of the resolution. 
i in the testimony before the commit- Btresceancess. DA Mr. WHITE. Am I right in my under- 
Ve = Al Sate aoe cae ee eRe SHIFSTEAD standing that it proposes an investiga- 
| be handicapped when it be ieetiics Uniied Siaies Senate, — tion by the Securities and Exchange 
»to the Department of Agriculture. He ws ig v. Ccomr ne 
ted the menace of “layers of 10r= P of 8. 21 “aid Mr. LUCAS. No; by a Senate com- 
R. E. A. His anticipation eras ones sctnnesct % e - mittee. The Committee on the Judiciary 
ly justified. oe ke : a has heen investigating certain investiga- 
re can be no doubt of the desir fs vies tom? tions conducted there by the Securities 
SF SON i Sees ie 8. 86 8 d 15, and Exch; nge Commission as well as the 
uti _y oat el a ae S. 2 fa O1 ( Pest Office Di Paes who have been 
» of the Administrator should be for 10 F* I, State, 1 < ( investigating certain tr tions in the 
The Congress desired to p1 t tl 2 eoys , “2 L a of I ric TI ties of the 
ninistration of the R. E. A her poicgge Pa f F ae . - ceral ins le ioe State of Florida cor i that such 
| kinds of political influence, and desired, ? <> eae SO SpE Sve : - ; investigations are doing irreparable in- 
establish the R. E. A. as an agency of gov- os it rere ge jury to the financial structure of certain 
( nent entir ly free and in ependent of rr yr ete : institutions there. 
Fe ee ee eee Representative \ WE The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
q ep thaiger ec hoe gen dae vee ia Chair Ul ( there objection to the present considera- 
dhe bineaens tenlcon Sk eniabitited wits een tion of the resclution? 
zed, there is cvery reason and every ROCHFSTER, MIN M 18-15 There being no objection, the Senate 
ration in a democratic form of govern- Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD proceeded to the consideraticn of the 
nt to divorce, in every way possible, the Washington, D. ¢ resolution, submitted by Mr. McCarran 
iinistration of any units of governm« Recor end passage S ‘ . C on April 2. 1945 
red in the administration of economi for p ama a cpr oe n ss The amendments of the Commiitee to 
rs or business from the political affairs R UHAMEER ( OMMERC ne Contingent hs 
the aes t lee Gee cou! of Erwin L, Briest So See Seen toe gp — aaa oe 
n is a step toward the totalita Exec S aoe e the S ~~ pre aagele gery ecthscsicite 
Your subcommittee has elected, therefore, ESTIGATION OF SECURITIES AND EX- the werd until . vo sir ike out ; — ‘y 
make this preliminary report with recom- ANGE COMMI® ION AND FPCST 1, 1946 os Ser December a Me 
endations relating to the emergency situa- > DEPARTMENT and in line 8, atter the word “by’ to 
n within R.E. A. The rural-electrification . strike out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500 
rram has had such general and enthusi- Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the so as to make the resolution read: 
approval, and the evidence before yout Committee to Audit and Control the Con- ved, That the authority conferred by 
caged ped as ae “_ n rs y tingent Expenses of the S nate I ask Resolution 35, Seventy-ninth Con- 
sag Pragnege-mgiar silage 2 i: = unanimous consent to _— with . : agreed to Feb ae uary 2, acon ret uM ir g ) 
rural-electrification cooperative which amendments, Senate Res: ion 112, and a ——s Se see We ae a “ on ~ wee 
rve and even demand further study. I also ask unanimous conden that it be Se ee = aa aie 
However, the subcommittee has labored considered at this time. seule recesses, and parsseniscortigtiers f 
hfully with the limited funds and time Mr. WHITE. Mr. President,mayTask the seventy-ninth Congress until Decemb 
rmitted, and while we are expecting in- What the resolution is? 81. 1945: and that the limit of ire 
tion which has been requested and Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the dis- under such resolution is hereby by 
4 ae ted an the Cepartments c = tinguished minority leader that this is $2,500 
rneda, ne record o testimony re ne syealy Tat ata atio ar "AG y 
before the committee now justific - recom- aaa cele Sad tan eae The amendments were agreed to. 
endation that the Rural Electrification tee was adopted on Fen end are ae The resolution as amended was agrecd 
Administration be by law returned to its With the understanding at that time that to 
tus first assigned to it by the Congre the Senator trem Florida, who was in- i pene . cramererers 
nd this committee recommends that that terested in the resolution, would attempt PERSONS naan aos = ee ee 
done at the earliest possible date. to make an investigation in his own State pean aoe rene Sen = a 
E. D. SMITH to determine whether or not the original COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
HENRI SHIPSTEAD resolution (S. Res. 35) would afford suffi- The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
sae a ye fc cient time. — fore the Senate reports for the month of 
ee ee The pending resolution grows out of April 1945, from the chairmen and acting 
a ae the fact that an investigation of certain chairmen of certain committees in re- 
dni Mat tana aaa financing in the State of Florida, con- sponse to Senate Resolution 319 (78th 
Keartily in accord with Senate bill 2 pro- ducte ed by investigators of the Federal Cong.), relative to persons employed by 
iding for post-war airport program and call- Securities and Exchange Commissionand committees who are not full-time em- 
ng for 50 percent grants to cities for Cc, A.A, the Post Office Department was, accord- _ployees of the Senate or any committee 
pproved airport projects with direct dealings ing to the contention of the people of thereof, which were ordered to lie on the 
tween cities and C. A. A. Florida, impairing the good faith and table and to be printed in the Recorp, 
Mayor Marvin L. KLINE. credit of their institutions. The Senator as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
Aprit 30, 1645. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aueust 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1944, in compliance with the terms 
Name Indly | Addr ‘> ° Li 5 ; 
} —s n 
es A. Saunders, 4105 O rs Chevy Chase, Md oO of the ¢ ‘ oO : 
partment, WV D.' 
Yeoman Herbert 8S. Ath n (A. A.) U. § 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J j 
Ay crve, 
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SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Apriz 30, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aus: 


To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
[he above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 











| Name and address of department or organization by 










Annual rat 

of individual! Address ai of cor 

| whom paid pensat 

nee eet ss A SS | SE SS sexes mcmama ta, emia aia ce ee ess Narita 
Lt. Frederick A, McLaughlin, U, 8, Naval Reserv be 5305 41st St. NW., Washington, D, C........---..- | Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, 2 

| | Washington, Db, ¢ 

Lt, Josey G. Veeney, U.S, Naval Reserve cis 9745 29th St. NW., Washington, D. C..............- |---- I ah otk hei ea ihe alee ee ee eae lena - 

Yeonvan Second Class Eleanor W, St. Clair, U. 8. | 2134 R St. NW., Washington, D, C................. ns ON a et ae renee cain eee ad ails a .) 
Naval Keserve, | 
Diheiaae Ti eileen: OE came 0 > a a i ie ee i a Na a wei | 


Ye in Second Class Loretto F. Jochman, U. §&. }j..... do 


The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Departiment, to assist Senators on naval personnel 


matters. 
Davin I. WALsnH. 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


May 1, 1945. name of the person employed by the com- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Augu t 


To the Senate: mittee who is not a full-time employee of the 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby Senate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 








| 
: 
Name and address of department or organization by 








lAnnual: t 


ame of individus Address { cor 
Name of individual Addr whom paid | Ree 
a Ts a i ett | 612 Bennington Drive, Silver Spring, Wi cicdabl Veterans’ Administration.................... sasee| $8 
ee pil = JaMEs M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 1944 assist with the work of the above subcom 
LANDS AND SURVEYS, (see attached memorandum) : a mene a lesindiniiaiias ™ 
( eS a askell, senior administrative officer 
Aprit 30, 1945. Memorandum to Senator Carn A. HatcH ye renee f 
4 . F 4 xrest Service, CAF—12; basic salary $5,0' 
To the Senate: chairman, Senate Committee on Public - Sa , er 
The above-mentioned committee ; hereby Lands and Surveys. Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; ba 
submits the following report showing the From: Senator Pat McCarran, chairman, _ salary, $2,000, per annum. 
name of persons employed by the committee subcommittee investigating the adminis- — 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- tration and use of public lands. —— Cheirma . 
ate or of the committee for the month of The following persons are detailed from the By W. H. McMarns, 
April, in compliance with the terms of Senate Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, to Clerk. 
SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 
APRIL 30, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Auzu 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1945, in compliance with the terms 


























Annual 
Name ot individual | Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of con 
pensat 
Ann 8. Gertler__- . cece] 222) 0th St. NW., Washinton, D. 0... -. coon cocnececce Department of the Interior, Washington, D, C____...- Lie euaste $2 
mope ©, Heme... 6. cccceccs ---.| 2 East Maple St., Alexandria, Va..................... .| War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C___. 5 ee , 
Joan P, Karasik__. cacoucenna} 1919 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C.............-....- Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D, C_.....2.- 3, 
Charles Kramer a aa Ea deaees | 4621 South 34th St., Arlington, Va......................- Oftice of Price Administration, Washington, D, C.........-...- t 
C., Teodere LARSON... <<. ceckcckseane 9017 North Gth Bt., Arlington, V8... ccoceccncccccdccscccn National Housing Agency, Washington, D, C..........-...-22.. ‘ 
Fritzie P. Manuel... eee 1621 T St. NW. Wasnimetet, D. Oo onc cccccccccccccccss War Manpower Commission, Washington, D, C.......-- Ps 
Dare! McConkey... shin tassel a ike ee War Production Board, Washington, D, C____. 5 ; 4 
Cora L. Moen SEPT ONE Sash | 5327 16th St. NW., Washington, D, C__...............-- Oflice of Price Administration, Washington, D, C__. Sebsitce 2 
Elizabeth H. Oleksy.................- | 1620 Fuller St. NW., Washington, D. C................. War Production Board, Washington, D, C.........--- sare 2 
Mary Jane Oliveto rete | 500 B St. NE., Washington, D. C._................-.... National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C_. sae | 
Francis C. Rosenberger...... linea | 5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, Md_.......-.2..-...... Oflice of Price Administration, Washington, D, C...._- . 1 
Herbert Schimme! au oe ae 3604 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D, C............| War Production Board, Washington, D, C._...........-.....-- s 
Marjorie J. Tillis.......... .-.------| 211 Delaware Ave. SW., Washington, D, C__...._.- ..| Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D, C___......- 3 


H. M. Kricore, Chairman. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
May 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee April 1945, in compliance with the ter! 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


ate or of the committee for the month of 23, 1944: 





Annualr 








Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of con 
pensatl 

DRED NIU inane vossbcnataacen 2714 Quarry Rd. NW., Washington, D, C_.............- War Production Board, 3d and Independence Ave. SW-._...-..- $3, 2 
Groif Conklin oad oe be. re ea ie RE cre a0 Reg te ee Rare te Sa a ae ee 5 
Philip C, Curtis . : ..| 4303 Russell Ave., Mount Rainier, Md.................. Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW __....--_.-- 3, 
Richard P. D Bos ciNecakeesins ees 1743 Columbia Rd. NW., Washington, D. C_........... Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW. 1, 

Marion Dillon ---------| 3659 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D, C............ Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW. | % 
Ruth Fine onan ennneneeecene | 804 Houston Ave., Takoma Park, Md_.............---.. Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW- 2, ( 
Rose Gerber. -| 2518 14th St. NE., Washington, D. O........ccccccccucee Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW _.....-..-- 3 
Harald Lund cic aaneiee eee | 476 N St. SW., Washington, D. C.......................|-- eC eRA Lemay eet e ste s a cts ae gt tose 6, 

Joseph MceMurra easiuihen ---| isp © &t. NE., Washington, D. C.....ccccsncnctccncvcce. Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution Ave. NW ....-..-- i,t 
Carl Malmberg eee ee ee Pe Oe eee Federal Security Agency, 1825 H St. NW ___-- win acieiaatis ‘i 
Love Morgan psaeebhaene i mwe 1607 18th St. SE., Washington, D. C_...-............... Veterans’ Administration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW--......-- 2 
Ruth Morgenstein -------------] 3022 Rodman St. NW., Washington, D. C..........---|.---- OU a he ere ces Stes eS Se rR a a 2, 
Sari Schwartz__- : con} SPOR Gan Bt, DEW o Westen, 1). UO... nnccccosuseune Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW. : 
Lt. Leslie Falk, Army of the United | 2804 Terrace Rd. SE., Washington, D, C................ ee ee ae 2 

States, Medical Corps | 
] a a ae B. : am Medical | 2007 Peabody St., West Hyattsville, Md.............. .-| U, & Navy, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW_...............--- 3, ( 
orps, so. Nava teserve, 


SE —————— 


CLAUDE Pepper, Chairman, 


Y 


who are not full-time employees of the Sen- of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Augu 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
14L COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROB- 
LEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
May 1, 1945, 
LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BrrrLeE: Pursuant to Senate Reso- 


on 55, I am transmitting herewith a list 
employees cf the Special Committee to 
idy Problems of American Small Business 


$e 
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who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 

ate. Inciuded with this list is the name and 

address of each such employee, the name and 

address of the Department paying the sal- 

ary of such employee, and the annual rate 

of compensation for each such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 


JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, 

By DEwEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROB- 
LEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


May 1, 1945. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 

















Annual rate 

p e of indivicual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid| of com- 

| pensation 
DING s,.. ccievadedsuseuncouias Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, Oreg_.__..._____. $3, 800 
wd Cheney ei 3418 Highwood Drive SE., Was! n, D. ¢ Foreign Economic Administrat Washington, D. C...- 6, 500 
i. Crivella oe 1408 Buchanan St. NW., Washir b. ( War Production Board, Washington, D. C_............._- ae 2, 700 
1G. Devitt 2425 27th St. South, Arlington, lo i } 2, 100 
eR ee 120 C St. NW., Washington, D.C i ab 7 do ae ae a be 1, 800 
Edelsberg ..--| 2141 Suitland ‘Terrace SE., Washington, D. C_._........| Foreign Economie Administration, Washington, D. ¢ om 6, 500 
J. Evans ..---| 3010 Gainesville St. SE., Washington, D. C_.- Reconstruction Finance Corporation, } 6, 500 
ton Forbe ...-| £02 Four Mile Road, Alexandria, Va.....-- ....| Department of Commerce, Washinetor 4, 600 
AL. Fuller ; -one-e-}| 2101 8 St. NW., Washington, D. C..........- ..| Offiee of Price Administration, Washincton = 2, 100 
(iray, Jt ....-| 119 Jolict St. SW., Washington, D. C_.__-. Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 4, 600 
iJ. Groeper | 1127 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D. C_.-- War Production Board, Washington, 2, 600 
Kimball 1701 Park Road NW., Washington, D. C_..- Nii ssicicceas otachio elie caatica ind poneiecaetanaect wintaed dibeassioeemanRiasaalbadiia | 2, 000 
1 P. Lucas 1230 North Quiney 8t., Arlinetott, VGs <.ccocccccccnccannlowencO Oicccnccacceccacucces 1, 860 
a eee eee eee oes ‘Tne Demme Apervnenas. Wamintas Dy Goa on oc eecien fevered eteeicccnduinndediiciecenetisas = 5, 600 
M. O’Mulhan Alcott Hall, Washington, D, C................-.-... WR ec : 7 aed 1, 680 
Ht. Pollaek 4307 Russell Ave,, Mount Rainier, Md_..._.___- War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. ¢ ea 4, 600 
if. Purdy... ..| 230 Rhode Island Ave. NE., Washington, D. C......_-- Oflice of Price Administration, Washington, D. ¢ Rieiiaiael 3, 300 
iG, Ray | 1457 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D, C eaeainiee War Production Board, Washington, D. C... dan 2, 109 
ge H, Soul 4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D. C__- Navy Department, Washington, D. C_. : 2, 400 
n Spicer 1708 Kilbourne Place NW., Washington, D. ¢ War Production Board, W wtewt, Ds Oceana aida 2, 600 
k W. Steck 1000 Cathedral Ave. NW., Washington, D. ¢ Maritime Commission, Was SS : ae its 5, 009 
it RIN SF os ee 4632 12th St. NE,, Washington, D.C ‘ War Production Board, Washington, D. C..-_- ‘ } 1, 809 
G, Thurman 210 East Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, Md__. .----| Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C_.._..-- 6, 500 
aR: |, See omer: 1622 Mount Eagle Place, Alexandria, Va................| War Production Board, Washington, D. C........__--- a 6, 509 
TGR + 0 -xncn deanna esol 2400 13th St. NW., Washington, D. C.................. aaa ia A Rite ah ata aes sel abil ghoccaal 2, 109 

| | 
ibove number of employee ve approx y 12 hours of their time dt ( Itant cay} War Production Board National Housing Agency 
eral Works A¢ *y (1); Agriculture (1). 


PILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 


1 
n 


it 


‘d, read the first time, and, by 
animous consent, the second time, and 
erred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 


S.940. A bill to provide for terms of the 


) 


trict Court of the United States for the 
rict of Nevada; to the Committee on the 


idiciary; and 
S.£41. A bill to eplarg2 the jurisdiction of 
United States district courts in suits 
inst the United States; to the Committee 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr, 
VEHEELER) : 


¢ 


ttee on Post 


S.942. A bill to permit weekly newspapers 


uspend publicaticn for not more than two 
ies in any cne calendar year without loss 
econd-class mail privileges; to the Com- 
Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 


}.943. A bill granting the consent of Con- 


uct 


to the State of Washington to con- 
. Maintain and operate a bridge across 


Columbia River at Northport, Wash.; to 


>t 


* Committee on Commerce; 


5.044. A 


bill for the relief of Albert J, 


ch; and 


3.845. A bill for the relief of Paul J. Sisk; 


S. 946. 


il 


the Committee on Claims. 


A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
of July 29, 1941, relating to the removal 


Officers from the active list of the Regular 


mr 
iy, 


and 


S. 947. A bill to provide for hospitalization 


1 treatment of accredited war correspond- 


ts in Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Adminis- 


tion hospitals; to the Committee on Mili- 


y Affairs. 


S 


‘ 


ie act of July 


Tt 
id 


ivion 


eh 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 
948. A bill to extend the provisions of 
11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
h Cong., 55 Stat. 583), relating to prosti- 
near military and naval establish- 
; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S.949. A bill relating to unused leave ac- 
cumulated prior to retirement by officers 
placed on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.850. A bill for the relief of Albert R. 
Ost; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.951. A bill to provide for a method of 
liquidation and sale of homes in Farm Se- 
curity Project No. RRM021; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
952, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S.953. A bill granting to the State of Ili- 
nois all right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America, in and to the land com- 
prising the right-of-way of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, as the same was routed and 
constructed through the public lands of the 
United States in the State of Illinois, and in 
and to the 90 feet of land on each side of said 


canal for the entire length thereof; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
S.954. A bill granting a pension to George 


Gillibrand; to the Committee on Pensions. 
>y Mr. BREWSTER: 

S.955. A bill for the relief of Ada B. Foss; 
and 

S.956. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen E. Sanders; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

(Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. JoHn- 
son of Colorado) introduced Senate bill 957, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading. 

(Mr. McCLELLAN introduced Senate bill 
958, which was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
and appears under a separate heading. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 959. A bill to authorize the Coast Guard 
to investigate and employ new methods of 
promoting safety at sea and aiding naviga- 
tion; to the Committee on Commerce, 


JAMES E. Murray, Cliairman. 


By Mr. HILL: 

S.960. A bill to facilitate employment of 
necessary personnel in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

(Mr. RADCLIFFE (for himself, Mr. Capr- 
HART, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GUFFEY, 
Mr. HAWKES, Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Kixncore, Mr. LANGER, Mr. McCLeELLAN, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. Myers, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON, Mr. STEWART, Mr. THOM of Okla- 
homa, Mr. THomas of Idaho, Mr. TUNNELL, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. WILLIs, and Mr. YouNG) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 61, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. TUNNELL (for Mr. Meap): 

S.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an agreement amend- 
ing the original agreement entered into by 
the States of New York and Vermont relating 
to the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; to the Committee on Commerce. 
AMENDMINT OF SERVICEMEN’S DEPEND- 

ENTS ALLOWANCE ACT OF 1942 


Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill relating to the payment of 
family allowances under the provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended, to the depend- 
ents of enlisted men imprisoned pursuant 
to court martial proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 952) relating to the pay- 
ment of family allowances under the pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended, to the 
dependents of enlisted men imprisoned 
pursuant to court martial proceedings, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say that this bill is introduced for the 
reason that once in a while some poor 
private is arrested and court martialed. 
In one instance of which I know, a young 
man was sent to the penitentiary for 30 
years. Within 6 months the allowance 
to his wife and small child stopped. The 
bill is designed to prevent that sort of 
thing. 

MEDALS TO WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO 
PERFORM EXCEPTIONALLY MERITORI- 
OUS SERVICES 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 

other day a group of distinguished Sen- 

ators introduced a bill to award post- 
humously to Ernie Pyle, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. That bill was 
held up in the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, due to the fact that Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor are specif- 
ically limited to men in the armed serv- 
ices who have performed heroically. So, 
today, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Colorado |Mr. JOHNSON] and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which will create a new medal to be 
known as the Distinguished Service News 

Medal, which may be awarded by the 

President to newsmen, photographers, 

commentators, or radiomen who per- 

form meritoriously in the war. 

I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp following theserremarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 957). A bill to provide 
for the issuance of medals to war cor- 
respondents who perform exceptionally 
micritorious services; was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
created a decoration to be Known as the 
Distineuished Service Ncws Medal, which 
shall have distinctive devices and appurte- 
nances, and which the President, under such 
rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, 
may award to accredited representatives of 
press and radio who have rendered or who 
hereafter render exceptionally meritoricus 
service in the performance of their duties 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States in time of war. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTICNAL AMEND- 

M=ZNT PROVIDING EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 

WOMEN AND MEN 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ack unanimous consent to introduce, on 
behalf of various Senators and myself, a 
joint resolution calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that the 
rights of women and men shall be co- 
equal. 

I feel strongly that the adoption of 
this amendment would be a forward step 
and a wise one. Its adoption would 
certainly be one of the most important 
steges in the development of opportu- 


nities for women. Of course, I realize 


that for many years in countless indis- 
penseble ways women have had many 
varied ficlds of usefulness which they 
have utilized for the benefit of humanity, 


However, ever-changing economic fac- 
tors and processes have made constantly 
more urgent the demand that women be 
given the right to exercise certain other 
privileges which have so far in a meas- 
ure been denied them. It may be that 
economic conditions of other days did 
not make imperative that such rights 
and privileges exist in a full sense. 
Nevertheless for many years women have 
given unmistakable and entirely con- 
vinecing evidence that they are entitled 
to equality of opportunity with men and 
that society in the broad sense of the 
term would be greatly benefited by the 
exercise of women of such rights. 

The wholesome trend toward such a 
realization has received a tremendous 
impetus because of and during the prog- 
ress of the present World War. The 
tragic intensity and all-comprehensive- 
ness of our war program have found 
women not only willing but also ready 
and competent to do a large part in the 
fight for freedom and democracy. Their 
contribution on the home front and on 
the battlefield during the present war 
has been outstanding and indispensable. 

We are reminded that equality of op- 
portunity wili call also for equality of 
responsibility. Certainly so, but both 
terms in application are relative as to 
persons concerned, whether men or 
women, As individuals, whichever our 
sex, we can avail ourselves of our oppor- 
tunities and also meet our responsibilities 
only as our physical fitness, special tal- 
ents, other facilities, and circumstances 
will permit. 

Some people fear that by the adoption 
of this amendment women may be de- 
prived of certain necessary protective 
legislation now existing which was en- 
acted for their sz 2cial benefit and was so 
designated. Certairly we should be 
sufficiently resourceful to guard against 
injurious results occurring, bearing in 
mind the fact that opportunity and re- 
sponsibility should be considered really 
from the standpoint of each individual 
and not from the standpoint of sex. I 
feel confident that with the adoption of 
an equal rights amendment the avail- 
ability of individuals, whether they are 
men or women, to exercise specific duties, 
or to sustain successfully demands of re- 
sponsibility, can be regulated with in- 
creasing success: We will continue to 
seek that goal at which no one, man or 
woman, will be forced to attempt to do 
that for which there is neither mental 
qualification nor physical fitness. 

It is obvious that the adoption of an 
equal-rights amendment .may require 
changes in certain existing remedial leg- 
islation. Surely adequate legislation de- 
signed to suit individual needs and limi- 
tations can be framed and passed. A 
period of moratorium is provided in this 
proposed amendment during which the 
most obvious requirements for enact- 
ment of legislation can be satisfied. 
Further legislation can and doubtless will 
be passed from time to time as condi- 
tions seem to warrant and to require. 

I hope and believe that an amendment 
creating equal rights for men and women 
will become the iaw of the land. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 61) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, introduced by Mr. Rap. 
CLIFFE (for himself, Mr. Caprnmsrt, }1y, 
Capper, Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. CHavrz, My. 
Frrcuson, Mr. FULERIGHT, Mr. Gurrry, 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. Kiicore, Mr. Lancer, Mr. Mc7:ir:- 
LAN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MyYEnks, Mr, 
PeprPeR, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Stewart, 
Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. Tuomas 
of Idaho, Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. TypbINcs, Mr. 
Wits, and Mr. YOUNG), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. Fresident, several 
years ago I announced my support of the 
equal-rights amendment and I am still 
heartily in favor of it. 

Further, since both parties favor it by 
unanimous vote in their party platforms, 
I can see no possible reason for delay. 

A number of our allies have already 
granted equality under the law to women, 
(China, Russia, San Salvador among 
them). 

Why should the United States, now 
winning the war through the aid of mil- 
lions of women, withhold this justice any 
longer? 


There may be excuses for not passin? 


this amendment but there are no vali 
reasons. I beg the Senate to act quickly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, lest 
there be any misunderstanding insoia: 
as the proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment is concerned, I wish the Senate to 
know that there are just as many Re- 
publican sponsors of the proposed 
amendment as there are Democr: 
sponsors of it. I wish to make it per- 
fectly plain that in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, at the time when the measure 
was being considered by it, the Repub- 
lican members of the committee were 
just as anxious to have it reported [1- 
vorably as were the Democratic Mem- 
bers. I venture the prophesy that when 
the measure comes to a vote on the 
floor of the Senate, there will be just a 
many Republican votes for it, propor- 
tionately, as there will be Demccrat 
votes. Personally, I wish to say at this 
time that I intend to give it my whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic, and unqualifi 
support. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ROBERTSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
him to the bill (S. 2) to provide ! 
Federal aid for the development, con- 
struction, improvement, and repair of 
public airports in the United States, : 
for other purposes, which was orde! 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 

TIONS—AMENDMENT 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ¢ 
unanimous consent to submit an ame: 
ment intended to be proposed by m: 
the bill (H. R. 5024) making approp! 
tions for the Department of the Inte’- 
ior for the fiscal year ending June 
1946, and for other purposes.  T: 
amendment is offered for the purpose 
providing a hospita) for tuberculosis Pa- 
tients among the Indians of Monta 
who are victims of that disease. Ih 
prepared a statement in connecticn W) 
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the amendment which I ask to have 
printed in connection with my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Montana will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the state- 
ment will be printed in the REcorp. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Murray to House bill 3024, is as follows: 

On page 40, after line 21, to insert a new 
paragyaph, as follows: 

“For construction, including equipment, 
of a 150-bed tuberculosis hospital for In- 
dians in the State of Montana, $690,000, to be 
available immediately.” 


The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
ray in connection with the amendment 
is as follows: 

Mr. President, I am offering this amend- 
‘nt to H. R. 3024, the Interior Department 
ropriation bill, asking for an appropria- 
tion of $600,000 with which to erect a tuber- 
culosis hospital for the benefit of the many 
Indians of Montana who are victims of that 
i 
T 


~ 





isease. I have been in conference with Dr. 
{. De Lien, Director of Health of the Office 
cf Indian Affairs, who has advised me that 

1e Construction Division of the Indian Of- 
fice has placed an estimated cost of $4,000 
ner room or an estimated total cost of 
$600,000 for the construction of a 150-bed 
hospital. 

The death rate of Indians suffering from 
tuberculosis in Montana is alarming. To- 

ly inadequate facilities are available for 
treating the victims of this disease. These 
unfortunate people are being cared for in 
camps and private dwellings. The Montana 
State Hospital at Galen, Mont., itself is inade- 
quate to take care of white patients seeking 
admittance for medical attention. 

Prior to the war, the Indian Office had 
planned for a tuberculosis hospital, but 

1ese plans were laid aside because of the 
emergency. The Indian Office now strongly 

ommends that an appropriation be made 
and that the construction of the institution 
> commenced without unnecessary delay. 

The extremely high death rate among In- 
dians from tuberculosis is a problem that 
should be of deep concern to the Congress. 
The only available institutions for housing 
these Indians are at the Tacoma Indian Hos- 
pital, Fort Lapwai Sanatorium, and the Sioux 
Sanatorium. The facilities of those institu- 
tions are greatly overtaxed. 

I need not call your attention to the mag- 
nificent service the American Indians are 
giving to this country in this war. Indian 
heroes are being reported almost daily from 
every fleld of warfare. hese soldiers have 
freely offered their lives for the preservation 
of this country. It is only fitting and proper 
that this Government show its appreciation 
by providing the necessary hospitalization for 
the victims of tuberculosis among our Indian 
citizens, 


RELEASE 


au 


OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FCRCES TO NONCOMBATANT 
AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S, 
Con. Res. 16), which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the Con- 

“ess that any demobilization of the armed 
forces which may occur subsequent to the 
termination of organized rostilities between 
the United States and Germany should be so 
conducted, to the extent practicable and to 
the extent consistent with the vigorous and 
successful prosecution of the war between 
the United States and Japan, as to provide 
for the release, from the several services and 
branches of the service, on the basis of the 
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first-in-first-out rule, of those members of 
such forces desiring release therefrom. 

SEc. 2. It is further declared to be the 
sense of the Congress that, to the extent 
practicable and to the extent consistent with 
the vigorous and successful prosecution of 
the war between the United States and Japan, 
assignments of members and units of the 
armed forces having had prolonged or heavy 
combat duty should be made in such a man- 
ner as to provide for their assignment to 
duty in noncombat areas for a reasonable 
period. 

INVESTIGATION OF ECONOMIC CONDI- 

TIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States and all of 
us in Congress, as well as the people of 
America, are very much interested in the 
situation which prevails in the Philippine 
Islands, which have been the scene of 
war for several years. Devastation has 
been considerable. Trade has been de- 
moralized. Priorities are difficult to cb- 
tain, as well as shipping. 

Recently the President asked the pres- 
ent speaker to come to the White House 
to discuss this matter with him, and 
stated that he would like the Senator 
from Maryland to go to the Philippines 
and try to gather some of the important 
information so that Congress might take 
appropriate action. In pursuance of that 
conversation and at the wish of the 
President, I have decided to make the trip 
as scon as I can conveniently do so. I 
have taken the matter up with the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
which will have to racs cn eny resclution 


Ve ddevae hun ah ersay Lk 
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dealing with the proposed trip. 
committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs is very anxious to gain informa- 
tion respecting the islands, and I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a brief 
resolution which I ask to have read at 
this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
duly appointed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is hereby authorized to visit the Phil- 
ippine Islands, during the present Congress, 
for the purpose of making an investigation 
and study of economic and other conditions 
in such Islands; and, in particular, war dam- 
ages and compensation therefor and the ef- 
fect of the war upon the industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises in said Islands, and the 
post-war economy thereof, and also to survey 
the territorial and administrative problems 
incident to any other islands in the Pacific 
which may come under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. The committee shall make 
such reports and recommendations to the 
Senate concerning any such study and in- 
vestigation as it deems appropriate and de- 
sirable. The expenses incurred under this 
resolution shall not exceed $3,000, and shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
resolution is referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, the 
chairman of that committee will try to 
get the conynittee members together, 
and report the resolution favorably, and 
designate a small subcommittee of Sena- 
tors to make the trip. ‘The reason I 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
Senate now is that I think it is of prime 
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importance, and if any Senator has any 
suggestions he may wish to contribute 
respecting what the committee might 
appropriately do to make our mission a 
success we shall be very grateful to re- 
ceive them. We anticipate going to the 
Philippines in tl.e not far distant future, 
and probably will be absent from the 
Senate Chamber for 3 weeks or so. 


The resolution (S. Res. 123) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, 


ALLIE J. HACKNEY 


Mr. BILBO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 124) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

enate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Allie 
J. Hackney, widow of James E. Hackney, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum eqval to 
6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


EXTENSION OF FMERGENCY PRICE CON- 
TROL AND STABILIZATION ACTS OF 
1942 


Mr. MURAY. Mr. Presdent, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. JOHNSON] I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a prepared 
statement in explanation of the amend- 
ment suomitted by myself and the Sena- 
tor from Coloredo [Mr. JoHNSON! en 
April 3, 1945 to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 30) extending the effective period 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp as follows: 

This amendment is proposed in order to 
remove any doubt that so-called subsidies 
in connection with price roll-backs are mat- 
ters of right rather than executive discretion 
in individual cases. It is drawn so that ad- 
ministrative agencies may not achieve an 
arbitrary result under the guise of setting 
off disputed claims or as an arbitrary pen- 
alty for some fancified violation of any one 
of the countless regulations relating to pro- 
duction, price, or distribution. Where an 
administrative agency makes such a set-oif 
or withholds subsidies as a penalty, it has 
the effect of arbitrarily putting small con- 
cerns out of business without a day in court. 
In short, the subsidy system must not be 
allowed to operate as a device for subjecting 
small businesses to arbitrary action, where 
they are demonstrably and admittedly en- 
titled to receive the subsidy. 

This amendment does not compel the pay- 
ment of subsidies where the party docs not 
qualify for current payments, because it 
applies only to any currently eligible person. 
It therefore leaves it to the subsidy admini- 
trators to determine the present eligibility 
of any person; but it does prevent an admin- 
istrator from saying, “You are now eligible 
but I will not pay you your subsidies.” Let 
me say again, if the party is not eligible for 
a subsidy, he is not entitled to it under this 
provision; but, if he is admittedly eligible, 
then it may not be denied him upon some 
other arbitrary ground. 

An example of this situaticn ariscs when 
some administrative cgoncy has certified a 
business as eliaib'e for a subsidy 
has operated upon such cer 





, the business 


ification and@ 
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‘could not otherwise operate without incur- 
ring ruinous losses, the subsidies so received 
are passed on to either producers or con- 
sumers through the roll-back system, and 
then the administrative agency thinks it 
made a mistake in originally paying the sub- 
sidy and demands repayment. To enforce 
such repayment, the agency refuses to pay 
any further subsidies (by withholding them 
arbitrarily and applying them on the amount 
claimed), even though there is no question 
as to the present eligibility of the business. 
The effect is simply to force the business to 
close its doors, no matter how badly its facili- 
ties are needed or how unjust the withhoid- 
ing. If it had not been certified as eligibiec, 
it would not have done the business in the 
first place, because it could not make ends 
meet under the roil-back system withcut the 
subsidy. It has not been unjustly enriched, 
bec2use it has passed on the subsidy to the 
producer or consumer, It is asked to assume 
a debt—I have been told of one demand 
amcunting to nearly half a million dollars— 
which its finances will not stand and which 
no other operator in the same business as- 
sumes. Nevertheless, it is asked to assume 
this debt as the price of continuing to do 
business or—-as often happens—it neces- 
Sarily goes cut of business. 

Large businesses may pay the sums £0 
demanded because they have the money and 
they can sue at their leisure in the Court 
of Claims. Small businesses haven’t the 
money to pay. If they sought injunctions 
apainst the withholding, it would take time— 
and meanwhile the business is at a standstill, 
If they secured an injunction, still the Gov- 
ernment could take an appeal and in all like- 
lihood secure a stay against the payment of 
public moneys until final judgment is had 
after all appeals are exhausted. Meanwhile 
the small businessman is out of business, he 
is losing his employees, his overhead may he 
running on, and he is asked to undertake 
the financial and other burdens of litigation 
requiring specialists and proceedings in 
courts in the District of Columbia far from 
his home. 

I have thus far been speaking of the 
equities and practicalities of the situation. 
This amendment seeKs to bring administra- 
tive practice into conformity with justice 
and present law. The Supreme Court has 
held that, in making a similar payment pro- 
vided by law, “the Government had a real 
obligation” (Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. United 
States (286 U. S. 285, 289)). “These pay- 
ments were not subsidies or bonuses” (Conti- 
nental Tie & L.Co. v. United States (286 U.S. 
290, 294)). Even in pension cases the claim- 
ant may resort to the courts “in the absence 
of compelling language” of statute and “the 
power of the administrative officer will not, 
in the absence of a plain command, be 
deemed to extend to the denial of a right 
which the statute creates, and to which the 
claimant, upon facts found or admitted by 
the administrative officer, is entitled” (Dis- 
muke v. United States (297 U. S. 167, 172)). 

As a matter of fact, in these subsidy cases 
the withholding is applied to all subsidies 
and not merely to the one in issue. But that 
is clearly illegal. The Attorney General has 
held that “the head of tne department has 
no right to set off one independent claim 
against another” (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 401, 402). 
In the same volume the Attorney General has 
set forth the situation at the following 
length: 

“When a claim is presented which is un- 
Ceniably legal and just, can the Secretary 
admit the title of the claimant and set up a 
counter claim on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a reason for not paying it? That 
is the question here, and I confess I do not 
see how it is to be answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“There is no act of Congress giving any such 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury. At 
common law even the judiciary have not the 
authority to set off one demand against an- 


other. It is conferred by statute, wherever it 
exists, both in England and America; and 
every defalcation act prescribes cautious 
limitations to its exercise. Can it be that an 
executive officer is clothed, by virtue of his 
Office, with a judicial power which the gen- 
eral principles of the law have refused to 
the courts; and which no legislature has 
suffered even a court to assume without im- 
posing careful restrictions upon it? * * * 

“Here is a claim fiercely contested. It has 
never been adjudicated in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. * * * Every fact asserted by one 
party is not only open to contradiction by 
the other, but is in fact contradicted, and I 
have no doubt is most potently believed to be 


. untrue. Not only are all the facts vehem- 


ently disputed, but the parties are as wide 
asunder as the poles on every question cf 
law. It is proposed that this complicated 
entanglement shall be settled in the cham- 
ber of an executive officer, without a trial, 
without judge or jury, withcut examining 
witnesses, and without hearing counsel. 

“No such jurisdiction is given to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by any law, and if 
the Constitution is not a dead letter Con- 
gress cannot confer it. * * * If an 
executive officer can make an order that the 
ridow and children of Reside shall be de- 
prived of $24,000 without a trial, then the 
same officer may, with equal propriety, issue 
a warrant to hang them, since the Constitu- 
tion puts life and property on the same foot- 
Ma * 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has no 
power to stop the payment of the money ad- 
judged to Mrs. Reside, however well he may 
be satisfied in his own mind that the counter 
claim is well founded. If he is convinced 
of the indebtedness alleged, he should order 
a suit to be brought, and give the party a 
fair chance to be heard before the regular 
tribunals of the country. I am not aware 
that such a power was ever claimed before 
it was used by the late secretary in this case; 
but if it be a practice of the Department it 
ought to be immediately abolished, for it is 
unjust, unlawful, and unconstitutional.” 
(9 Op. Atty. Gen. 197, 199-200, 201.) 

The courts have had infrequent occasion to 
consider this question presumably because 
executive officers have not cssumed the arbi- 
trary power of set-off and because, in the 
usual case, suit in the Court of Claims is an 
adcquate remedy, whereas in the case of a 
small business such a suit—if available—is 
not adequate because of the time element. 
Before the matter could be litigated to final 
judgment it would have lost the opportunity 
to do business for a year or more. Where 
such arbitrary set-off has been attempted, 
the courts have held as follows: 

“While Congress may limit the benefits to 
the veteran * * * to the discretion of 
the Administrator; the language of the 
statute does not give him the power to enter 
judgments against the veteran |by determin- 
ing a set-off because of alleged prior over- 
payment] in an ex parte proceeding, without 
notice and hearing. The mere fact that the 
overnment makes conclusive the discretion 
of the Administrator in granting the benefit 
does not carry with it a conclusiveness in 
discretion in taking it away retroactively. 
As we read the statute Congress never at- 
tempted to vest in the Administrator a right 
to enter a judgment or to deprive a veteran 
of property without due process of law” 
(Hines v. United States) (105 F. 2d 85, 70 App. 
D. C. 206, 210), per Vinson, judge). 

In the leading case of Richmond, F. & P. R, 
Co. v. McCarl (69 F. 2d 203, 207 (App. D. C.), 
certiorari denied, 288 U.S. 615), the Interstate 
Commerce Commission assumed to set off cer- 
tain moneys claimed from others admittedly 
due for carrying mail and tfie court (in af- 
firming a decree granting an injunction) said 
that the administrative agency “is without 
the power of a court to enter a judgment. 
The legal effect of the order therefore is no 
more than a bookkeeping ascertainment 
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* * ©* of an indebtedness * * * J 
give it finality, it was necessary it should be 
reduced to judgment. * * * The services 
appellant rendered * * * are admitted, 
The amount due therefor is not contested, 
and so we have a case in which the United 
States owe appellant money which the Comp- 
troller General refuses to pay because of an 
unsettled and unliquidated claim of the 
United States against appellant. This n 
not be done.” 

If this were not the rule, parties subject to 
regulation by several agencies or in sever] 
respects wouid never succeed in settling any 
account so long as some administrative 
ficer asserted a claim. 

I hope the committee will favor this amend- 
ment, because it affords protection to wh 
who need it. We speak these days a eg! 
deal about human rights all over the wo: 
That includes the United States and its poo- 
ple. That includes the small businessmn 
That includes the American citizen. On t) 
other hand, the Government is deprived 
nothing that it merits, because it may 
for moneys it claims, or it may set off its 
claims in any suit brought by private par’? ‘es, 
or it may secure injunctions or indictm: 
against black market operators. Th 
amendment would not protect any b! 
market operator, for he doesn’t need a sub 
and will not submit to the inspection re- 
quired toreceive one. Even if a black ma: 
operator were involved in a subsidy case, t 
course for the Government to take is to put 
him out of business or in jail, rather than t 
allow him to continue business by payin 
the Treasury some of his ill-gotten gain 
the expense of consumers. A black-ma:! 
operator has money to assume arbitl: 
charges imposed by administrative agen¢ 
but a small legitimate operator does not. 

Every consideration of law, fair dealing, and 
sound government is met and fostered by 
amendment. I again request the commi 
to favor it. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE COAS' 
GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hereby 
report that, as chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, I have designated i! 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL| to 
act in my place, and I have appointed the 
Senator from Connecticut |[Mr. Hank7| 
vice the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaARRAN], a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy, in 
accordance with law; and request tha 
they be granted leave of absence for May 
4 and 5, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave of absence as re- 
quested by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for the Senator from Texas | Mr. 
O’DaANIEL] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hart] is granted. 


IN DEFENSE OF POLITICIANS—ARTICL® 
BY CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, in the 
spring issue of the Virginia Quarte: 
Review there is an article contributed 
by Hon. Claude G. Bowers, the American 
Ambassador to the Chilean Governmen', 
entitled “In Defense of Politician: 
This is a good article, and, in view 0! 
the criticism that is being so often leveled 
at us here, especially by the late Mr. 
Hitler, the late Mr. Mussolini, and 
Franco, I am glad to see some man wil!) 
a knowledge of history write an artic! 
such as that written by Mr. Bowers. | 
ask unanimous consent that the artic! 
be printed in the body of the REcorpD a’ 
this point in connection with my re- 
marks, 
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re being no objection, the article 
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In DIFENSE OF POLITICIANS 
(By Claude G. Bowers) 

tly I took up for a rereading that 
iw and illuminating work, The End- 
Adventure, the monumente! masterpiece 
brilliant Scotch historian and philos- 
r, Frederick Oliver, Cealing with the 
lean period of English history it 
ed | oI ! I had 1 be- 
} nD devoted to prais of poli- 
No doubt my attention v ate 
on the ‘ d re i t us l 
t year the tenden in America to 

t political par and politicians 1 
l » heave gained momentum in the 
r mind. That, and the fact that in 
t vears I have been in the storm cen- 
f the attach on democracy by the 
N a 1 Falan torc t t 
eV ears ago to erect the m«¢ u - 
and tyrannical tcta rian govern- 
on the ruins of d crat i u- 
I have observed, close hand, t t ine 


ly the preliminary campaign has taken 
form of a denunciation of political par- 
nd corrupt politicians. The assump- 
of the Goebbels propagandists is that 
tical party not dominated by the state 
faction,” and that all politicians are in- 
ent and corrupt. The effect intended 
estroy the faith of the peopie in party 
ernment and in their political leaders. 
view of their records as corruptionists, 
rs of private pronerty, and armed 
es, it ought to be amusing to find men 
rr and Goering piously denouncing 
ans as corrupt. But one only need 
le newspapers and books and see the 
musical comedies, and jugglers of the 
deville stage in America to reach the con- 
on that this Fascist line of attack on 
cratic institutions has become quite 
monplace here. The effect, if not the 
se, and in most cases I do not think 
the conscious purpose, is to weaken the 
of the American people in the insti- 
ons of the founding fathers. For com- 
ense must make it clear that in a na- 
of 130,000,000 people reaching from coast 
coast over thousands of miles of moun- 
ind valley, democracy could not func- 
in orderly fashion without political or- 
itions holding concrete views of na- 
ial policy to be pressed upon the people 
ugh the constitutional instrumentality 
ne polls. 

There certainly are some corrupt 
ns, just as there are corrupt financiers, 
upt merchants, corrupt industrialists, and 

rrupt preachers, but no one is so unfair as 

draw a sweeping indictment against these 
rs Of society because they contain, here 

d there, a corrupt man. Only in the case 

politicians is the charge made general 

d that, of course, is a 
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falsehood. 
hen we reflect that in the case of men en- 
d politically in the public service the 
ght is constantly thrown upon them 
1 the microscope used in eager search « 
‘ence of wrongdcing, w 
might be the result if all the other ele- 
; Of society were subjected to the same 
int and intensive scrutiny. 


fantasti 


> tremble to think 


And nothing could be more amusing than 
» notion that with the elimination f 
ticians, which would mean the extermina- 

of democracy, corruption would disap- 


r from government. It is common Knowl- 
that the leaders of fascism in Italy and 
ny have accumulated vast fortunes 


rough the ungentle art of stealing by fore 

d in the stealing of the property of the 
fens, these nabobs of tyranny also de- 
ive them of their natural rights, their 


berties, and their human dignity. This 
ding pillaging of the state and of in- 
uals, by the totalitarian dignitaries, 


ild be quite impossibie where the peopie 
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can pass on such crimes through legal and 
political action. 

A few weeks azo an American politician 
who hed resorted to corruption to enrich 
him died in miserable i and in 
Cespised by on, aiter 
a term in pri Fascist 
regime, the c re the 
bl to the 
h robbery 
men, the Hitlers, 


who have thun- 
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rignt y aca ré € tive 
a gO iment bec I tne cCre- 
rupt politi 
‘l > are politici nd } s, just 
s e are | ¢ nd ¢ é and 
some of the pol i v QT j me 
I i 5 hh e |] d f m the dey tor 
Li eater part < the il yr con ir 1 
men f ae cale of t I d 
] \ not ta pe poli i t t the 
riicle 1 ( il v e tryit to de- 
I it real | Dn ial rn- 
met t > men \ O i t ind Wrol if in- 
telligently for Gemocratic principle ‘They 
were tl dai : ( b u they led 
the pecple; and tierefore the fi tep in ail 
Fascist movements is to de the peoplés 
faith in their honest pol eaders and to 
liqu e them 
N the theoretical critic, having in mind 


the political leaders who have led mankind 
rd and upward in the democratic way 
to liberty and opportunity, are prone to de- 
pe them as statesmen, not politicians; 
almost all of the greatest British and 
rican statesmen have been consummate 
ticians, and have reached the place where 
could serve mankind through political 
hods. Oliver reminds us that Adam 
Smith, who was a high-minded theorist, an 
economist, and a man of the closet, refused 
to discriminate between the politician and 
the statesman and lumped them together 
as corrupt. He denounced ‘tl 











them as “that 
insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician.” And that, of 
, Was stupid in Adam Smith. For with- 
out statesmen, there would be no one skilled 
and trained in the art of government; and 
without these, society would revert to chaos. 

Yet it ha. kecome a cheap fashion in Al 
ica to parrot this propaganda of the Fascist- 
mindcd. The villain in the romance is apt 
to ke a politic-an, I guilty in the 








and the 
deteciive story in which a politician is one 


of the susnects is almost certain to *e 





comedian in the music 
get the loud laugh t 

mind by a fling at t 
th? more prcc 


c.,ous 
shrugs its shoulders an 

















ic » whom we are indebted fo 
den c libe s and il wi 
ant i by iw, for the p t e « 
r era the abuce f pow 

nd what were they? They were 
much-mal d pouiti 

) > m ( e of them 1, Dd haps 
{ m ri i mi n ory 
W Ch S J¢ rson Ti 1 e! than 
ar cther mean who for: ted the way of 
l known as t nerican y He was 
t 1 lan, in that I a succe ul 
pl r until publix } i his 
busine of his super ( h he 
could have ¢ e notni t i pia e 
lt t of his pl ( \ ( r ili He 

} OSO} r, but ther é ! 

rl e! with a pn Lor 
t] lof s \ ( 1 ) how 
t h the pub.ic and put their philosophy 
into efrect. Because he w ] ical mai 
Jeflerson did not take rciuce in his closet 


and whine his critici . 

lic life. He sallied forth into the 
arena with his battle-ax and 
politician, He knew that a 
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the men in pub- 

political 
became a 
philosophy 




































tucked away among the cobweks in the closet 
will remain a curicsity and never becom v 
reality. And being a politician, he w 4 
realist. 

As a politician he was a pri d st with 
few ps a practical organizer unsurpassec 
a diplomat with an intuitive kKnov : 
human easy to work with 
ind di of < Tl 
curing of t pl 
he n cdemocr: nad 
throu 1 and ! 
trom > tnoUu Vv L 
h a 1 Into e1u - 
n tal hts. Had he 
b ‘ l politician v - 
ing f yhts, and libe 
of tl nal de I 
have b from v it be- 
came 

€ re ~n J stk oY 
Mall in Wash ton to € tne - 
C ( of a N n f s to < I 
I i nd one i fferso1 
pol Cia! 

The er is to another politician—Lin- 
coln Af te fferson, it would be haz ) 
find ar I American so consummate as a 
politician. He has been so disguised by sen- 





ists that few appear to know that 
of his day where politicians who 
all the answers flourished like the green 
was the most cunning and 
sxiliful of them all. I know of no biography 
that so perfectly reflects the man and his 
as that of Beveridge, who, being a 
could sense and see the 
art with which Lincoln advanced to power. 
He, too, understood the politician’s art of 
propaganda, the politician’s science of organ- 
1, and he knew how, when necessary, to 
work under cover and get results. I am sure 
it is because Beveridge’s book so clearly re- 
veals his hero as primarily a politician, that 
the sentimentalists frown upon it. History 
credits him with the emancipation of the 
Slaves and the preservation of the Union; 
but never could he have attained the power 
to render these incalculable services had he 
not been a clever politician; and even in 
powc-. his wisdom, superior to that of other 
is manifest in his political methods 

Because of their success as politicians they 
were hated by their opponents in their day, 
but there are no national memorials 
critics on the Mall. 

To Jefferson and Lincoln we may add 
Andrew Jackson, who rendered immeasurabl2 
service to the people in defeating the machi- 
nations of an embryo plutocracy through his 
: politician. His t 
battles were fought in the aren 
and there he was a master, clever, resourceful! 
} and even ruthless 

To sum up, all the great idols of the British- 
speaking peoples who have left indelible im- 
pressions on the two nations through the 

they sponsored and furthered havs 
been professional politicians—men trained in 
politics, and that means in statecraft. From 
Walpol land, down through Pitt, Fox, 
on, Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
and in America from Jeffer- 
son and Sam Adams down through Monr 
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‘ hustings; or sat in caucus in devising ways 
and means of political action. He had an 
incurable distrust of men who had actually 
worked in politics, born of the cloistered life 
of the academy, and he thus deprived him~- 
self at a critical juncture of the advice of 
men grown old and wise in political struggles. 
I have never doubted that with all his genius 
as a statesman, and his advantage as an 
idealist, he might have succeeded in defeat- 
ing the maneuvering of his enemies had he 
been trained more in the school of practical 
politics. 
III 
Vhat is politics? Webster’s definition says 
it is “the science and art of government”, 
the science dealing with organization, regu- 
lation, and administration of astate * * * 
the theory or practice of managing or direct- 
ing the affairs of public policy or of political 
parties.” 

Then what is a politician? The same au- 
thority says he is “one versed or experienced 
in the science of government.” 

There surely is nothing particularly dis- 
reputable about that, though Adam Smith 
micht think so. But the short-sighted scof- 
fers and the Fascist-minded insist that a poli- 
tician is a mere seeker after office for the 
sake of the salary. It is true, of course, that 
among the thousands holding minor offices, 
many if not most, are motivated partly by 
the salary. Incidentally, droll as it may 
seem, it is the salary that draws men into 
counting rooms and banks and factories. 
However, if the man who gets the office earns 
his salary by performing his duties satisfac- 
torily, he is discharging a necessary func- 
tion in organized society. But in the higher 
ranks I Know scores of men personally who 
enter politics, become politicians, and take 
office at a financial sacrifice because they are 
primarily interested in principles and policies 
they think for the good of the country; and 
among these are many who have sacrificed 
not only money, but also health and strength, 
in the service of the state—and all were 
politicians. 

Possibly conceding all this, the critic falls 
back on the politicians of the lower ranks, 
the precinct committeemen, often dubbed 
“ward heelers.” Iam unable to fird anything 

* disreputable in serving a party organization 
in this lowly position—since it is necessary. 
The statesman who began at the bottom in 
the organization may be all the better for 
it. The businessman makes a point of in- 
sisting that his men shall learn the business 
from the bottom up. Only in politics are the 
gocd men expected to begin at the top. 
These generally soon reach the bottom, since 
they have no real foundation of knowledge. 








IV 


This brings us to the pet anathema of the 
heorist and the Fascist-minded—the politi- 
cal parties. Mussolini would have none of 
them—none but his own, Hitler would have 
none of them—none but his own, Franco 
would have none of them—none but his own. 
None of these could afford a party of oppo- 
sition. It would interfere with the destruc- 
tion of human rights, with the suppression 
of liberty, and might make the liquidation 
of political opponents through bullet and 
bludgeon, and the stealing of the hierarchy, 
dangerous. It is significant of the wise think- 
ing of the English that whatever party may 
be in power, the opposing party in minority 


officially is called His Majesty's Opposition. 
And it is recognized that His Majesty’s Op: 
position performs a high function in the 
state. It exposes blunders, demands expla- 
nations, keep those in power on their mettle, 


end illuminates the political scene for the 
benefit of the public which has a right to 
know what is transpiring, since government 
is their business. 

Sad experience has shown that stockholders 
in a corporation would often have been safer 
if there had been a party of opposition on 
the board of directors. 


Without parties in a democracy there 
would be chaos; with but one party main- 
tained by force, there is fascism and 
tyranny. 

Political parties, then, are necessary, but 
if there are to be parties there must be 
party leaders, and if there are party leaders, 
there must be politicians. If these party 
leaders are worth their salt, they must be 
trained and experienced politicians. Oliver, 
philosopher, not politician, but wise with 
the wisdom of the historian, says that “the 
notion that we can save ourselves without 
their help is an illusion; for politics is not 
one of those crafts that can be learned by 
the light of nature without an apprentice- 
ship.” 

A democracy must fail without leaders of 
courage, intelligence, and character. The as- 
sumption of Jefferson and Lincoln was that 
the mass mind can be trusted, or its instinct 
trusted, if provided with the facts; and but 
for political parties contending for the mas- 
tery, and engaging in polemics, the cause of 
liberty and human rights would perish be- 
cause there would be no great organization 
concerning itself with the dissemination of 
the facts. Aguirre Cerda, a great Chilean 
president and statesman, framed an im- 
perishable sentence when he said that “to 
educate is to govern.” And he meant not 
only education in the schools, but education 
from the political hustings. That is the rea- 
son that the totalitarian cannot tolerate 
parties, for parties mean the open submission 
of facts and policies to the arbitrament of 
debate. The dictator must suppress political 
parties because he must impose silence. 
With but one party, and that an organ of 
the government, the rulers can keep the 
people in ignorance of the fact that their 
pockets are beins picked and their liberties 
are being taken away. 

If there is any better way to govern in a 
democracy than through the instrumentality 
of parties, it is still a secret of the gods. 

Party government means ballots; Fascist 
government means surrender or bullets. 


Vv 


Experience shows that without organized 
and capably led parties the most outrageous 
persecutions of a people cannot be repelled. 
Look at the record in Italy and Germany. 
The scattered protests of individuals only 
result in their instant “liquidation.” Hap- 
pily in America we have had little experience 
in dealing with tyranny because there has 
been so little of it. But in the one expe- 
rience we had there is a lesson. The Fed- 
eralist Party, disdaining democracy, con- 
temptuous of the common lot, and thorough- 
ly organized as a party brilliantly led, re- 
sented the creation of a party of opposition, 
and described it as a “faction.” Consciously 
or not, federalism tended toward fascism. 
Thus the sedition law of the Adams admin- 
istration, the persecution and imprisonment 
of editors who dared challenge the preten- 
sions of those in power was an attempt, 
through terrorism, to close the mouths of 
critics. The men singled out for persecu- 
tion would have been helpless, acting as in- 
dividuals, just as the victims of tyranny in 
Italy were helpless in combating the tyr- 
anny of Mussolini. But. happily, in America, 
a party of opposition had been created under 
whose banner all the victims of oppression 
could constitutionally assemble for con- 
certed, wisely directed, and stubbon action. 
That attempt to set aside the Bill of Rights 
was defeated by a political party. 

It was after the collapse of the Federalist 
Party, when an “era of good feeling” had 
developed, that some urged the amalgama- 
tion of all parties into one and others re- 
joiced that there was but one party. This 
amaigamation could not be perfected by gov- 
ernmental decree, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, but only by consent of the people. 
Jefferson opposed this idea uttérly. “I am 
no believer in the amalgamation of parties,” 
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he wrote, “nor do I consider it as either de. 
sirable or useful for the public. * * * 
They [parties] are censors of the conduct 
of each other, and useful watchmen for the 
public.” And again he wrote: “In every free 
and deliberative society there must, trom 
the nature of man, be opposite parties.” Ang 
again: “The division [into parties]ought to 
be fostered instead of being amalgamated: 
for take away this, and some more dangerous 
principle of division will take its place.” 
And again: “Men have differed in opinion 
and been divided into parties by these opin. 
ions from the first origin of societies, and in 
all governments where they have been per. 
mitted freely to think and to speak.” 

With a full realization that in the com. 
position of any political party there inevitably 
will be men who are mere self-seekers, not 
concerned with principles and policies, except 
insofar as they may advance them to public 
station. Jefferson knew that the division 
into parties is based primarily on principles 
and concepts of government. Thus he 
wrote: “Both of our political parties, it least 
the honest part of them, agree conscicn- 
tiously in the same object—the public good; 
but they differ essentially in what they deem 
the means of promoting that gocd. One 
side thinks it best done by one composition 
of the governing powers; the other by a dif- 
ferent one. With whatever opinion the | 
of the Nation concurs, that must prevail 

Thus does Jefferson describe the only prac- 
tical, if not possible, way in which a demioc- 
racy in a great country can function. Elimi- 
nate parties, and democratic countries, the 
people unorgdnized, undirected, undis- 
ciplined, would fall into chaos, and thus pave 
the way for the man with the bludgeo. to 
establish order—resting on the buried liver- 
ties of the Nation. 

But if political parties, so much derided by 
armchair theorists better acquainted with 
books than with men and more familiar with 
theories than with realities, are an essential 
part of the democratic machinery, there 
must be party leaders—and these are poll- 
ticians, 


ty 
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Even the most rigid of the critics are dr 
to admit that leaders in the higher strat 
the parties may be of some service to 
country; so they fall back on the assumption 
that the minor party workers down the line 
are engaged in rather disreputable busi! 
The leader they praise at the top could ! 
be there but for the tireless and usu 
unrewarded work of the minor politician 
the bottom. An organization, to be elicc- 
tive, must extend down to the lowest poli 
unit—the precinct. The precinct commitice- 
man, to be effective, must have the res} 
of the people in his precinct where every 
is known. He may be a young lawyer, 
the corner grocer, or the village blacksmi! 
and in 9 cases out of 10 he is not an aspl: 
for office. He accepts the drudgery of 
work because he is a good party man, int 
ested, if only instinctively, in the princi) 
and policies it proclaims. “Politics i 
duty,” said Jefferson; and the precinct coni- 
mitteeman render a service to the state. 

If true of him, it is equally true of ev 
other member of the party hierarchy; | 
without these local politicians, parties wo 
speedily disintegrate, and with their di 
tegration, democracy inevitably would fai 
functioning. 

In the higher ranks of the hierarchy, ' 
political leaders attain their position thro. 

a demonstration of their political cap 
On these devolve the task of formulating 
political policies on which the party mek 
its appeal to the people; and the more ¢ 
summate they are as politicians, the gre 
will be the effort to adopt policies in ¢ 
formity with the public good or the pu» 
will. And that is democracy in action. 

The sweeping charge of corruption agai! 
politicians is pure poppycock. Not that th 
are not corrupt politicians, any more tb 
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t there are not corrupt businessmen, cor- 
pt financiers, and immoral pre achers. 
all, the corrupt action of three ship- 
ilding companies which, through collusion 
bidding, stole millions of dollars from the 
xpayers was exposed and stopped by Jo- 
hus Danicls—a politician. And the cor- 
action of some very respectable oil men 
he case of Teapot Dome was exposed and 

pped by Senator Tom Walsh—a politician. 
es where corruption among businessmen 
financiers have been exposed by politi- 
icting for the Nation could be multi- 

ed in America innumerable times 

Equally superficial and unfair and untrue 
he charge of the theor 
incompetent. Too popular is the silly 
ion that while, of course, a doctor cannot 
e over the manegement of a factory, or a 
ker substitute for a lawyer, or a manu- 
urer assume the teaching in a studio, 
doctor, the banker, and the manufac- 
r can, by some magic, master the intri- 
mysteries of government without ex- 
ence or training. The drawing-room 
tesman in his library, the dilettante 
eorist in his study, and the village rousta- 
ut in the poolroom are ofte1 
1 the 





‘ists that politicians 
t 





impatient 
incompetence of politicians and 
wish they had a chance to straighten 
the muddle. Such are living in a fool's 
idise and csuffering from a delusion of 
ndeur. After all, it was a man who had 
ted his life to politics, not the financiers, 
snatched the Nation from the edge of the 
pice in the spring of 193% 
It is intercsting to find that a man of the 
idy, but an historian, like Oliver, shares 
impatience with the critics when he 
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If we eventually escape from our present 
plexities, it will not be because theorists 
discovered some fine new principle of 
tion; or because newspapers have 
lded and pointed angry fingers at this one 
that; or because we, their readers, have 
ome excited and have demanded that 
mething must be done.’ It will be because 
e decent, hard-working, cheerful, val- 
t, knock-about politicians, whose mys- 
ous business it is to manage our affairs 
breaking one another’s heads, shall have 
rried on with their work as if nothing ex- 
ordinary was happening * * * and 
all have ‘jumbled something’ out of their 
ntentions that will be of advantage to 
ir country. The notion that we can save 
elves without their help is an illusion; 
politics is not one of those crafts that 
can be learned by the light of nature with- 
it an apprenticeship.” 
VII 
It may be possible to lift the average in 
litical life, but it never can be done so long 
able young men, intellectually and tem- 
ramentally fit for public service, are led to 
elieve that there is something rather shame- 
labout it. How different in England, where 
i political career is considered one of service 
the state and to society, and where the 
d nobility are prone to dedicate one of their 
ns to politics as a patriotic duty. The 
ung man so dedicated begins his prepara- 
m at Oxford, concentrating on the studies 
1at may be useful to the state, distinguish- 
ig himself perhaps in the debates of the 
Oxfora Union, and passing speedily from the 
cademic halls to Parliament, where he 
iakes his career. Nothing in the old nobility 
f England sets it so much apart from that 
f other nations as its recognition of an obli- 
ition to participate in politics as a patri- 
tic duty. The son is not thought vicious 
nd smearing the family name or lowering 
its prestige by rendering public service in 
he halls of Westminster. The political tra- 
dition is handed down from generation to 
eneration as in the case of Robert Cecil, 
the Minister of Elizabeth, whose descendants 
iave carried on down to Salisbury, Balfour, 
id Lord Robert Cecil of today. Chatham 
meticulously trained his son, William Pitt, 
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and Holland found time to drill his son, 
Charles James Fox, and so, too, Gladstone, 
Chamberlain, Asquith, MacDonald, and 
Churchill have carried on the fine family 
tradition of giving in their sons men of great 
capacity to the state. 

One finds it hard to understand the preju- 
dices of Americans who think of themselves 
as “sensible” men, against political ambition 
in the young. Is it possible, as our enemies 
Say, that we really feel that the only road to 
real distinction is in the acquisition of money, 
and that the prejudice against public life is 
because “you can’t make money in politics”? 
Is it possible tha y rea 
feels that the accumulation of wealth is the 
only career wor.ih while? Or that the Ameri- 
can does not compare with the English in 
fee'ing any responsibility to organized so- 
cicty? Or does it spring from the fact that 
hewspapers, columnists, the wisecrackers of 
stage comedies, and even nhoveiists by insin- 
uating that men in politics are fools or 
crooks have made the impression on half- 
baked minds that there is something low in 
public life? 

TI ae I am sure, was not the opinion of 
Jefferson who urged the young to enter polit 
cal life, drilled not a few, including M« 
for public service, and ee that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia he was sponsoring would 
become a training field for public service. 

Nhat we need in America today is not the 
elimination of politicians but more politi- 
cians thoroughly trained for public service. 
There can be no finer career. But to render 
such service in the highest sense calls for a 
preparation beyond that of our forebears. 
The complications of modern social and busi- 
ness organization present intricate problems 
requiring special knowledge. Our fathers 
dealt with fundamental political principles 
but we of today, within those principles, can 
and must find solutions for economic and 
social problems. It is not enough now to 
saturate oneself in history and political phi- 
losophy; one must master the mysteries of 
economics and of sociology to deal w ings the 
political problems of this new day. And 
since modern invention has wiped out dis- 
tance and made all nations neighbors, inter- 
dependent upon each other, the young man 
preparing for a political career should make a 
special study of international relations. 

Thus prepared intellectually, he should 
study political psychology to the end that he 
may advance his cause intelligently through 
honest and wise propaganda. And nothing is 
more vital than a study of the science of 
political or party organization down t> the 
precinct, for only through victories at the 
polls can he reach or hold a position in public 
life in a democracy. In brief, he must study 
to be—a politician, 





t the average American 








nroe, 


VIII 

To recapitulate: Democracies operate best 
through political parties 

Political parties function only through 
politicians. 

Eliminate politicians and you wipe out 
parties. 

Wipe out parties and you throw democ- 


racies into a state of unorganized, 
ciplined chaos. 

And when in a democracy the people are 
unorganized, undirected, undisciplined, the 
Fascist has his excuse and the tyrant ap- 
pears to dominate the nation by brute force, 

That is the reason the Mussolinis, Hitlers, 
and Francos hate and exterminate the 
doliticians; and that is the reason it is so 
stupid in a dernccracy to join them in their 
hue and cry. 

And that is the reason why the theorists 
and scoffers who sneer at representative gov- 
ernment, political parties, and politicians are 
consciously, in some cases, and unconsciously, 
let us hope in most, making their contribu- 
tion to the Fascist effort to destrcy democracy 
in the United States, 


undis- 
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SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse heartily an editorial appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Washington 
Post approving increases in basic sala- 
ries paid the school teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their basic pay has 
not been increased since 1924. I remem- 
ber one of the first things I discovered 
after my assignment to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, at the 
= World War No. 1, was that the teach 

rs in the public schools were still gett anes 
sane the ir very low prewar rates of pay. 
Ve corrected that situation only after 
overcoming strenuous opposition 
1ever could understand. 

Now, 2s World War No. 2 draws to a 
close, I find a very similar situation. 
School teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia are underpaid, especially considering 
the increased living pe resulting fron 
the war. And those living costs are go- 
ing to remain high for a very long-time. 
An increase in the national debt from 
less than $30,000,000,000 in the decade 
when the teachers’ basic pay rates were 
last fixed to $200,000,000.000 or more can- 
not but be accompanied by increased 
prices and increased living costs, 


e close 


which I 


and 


these will have to ke met by increases in 
wages I can see no escape from ‘that 
conclusion. 

I ask unanimous consent that — 


Washington Post editorial on Teacl 
Pay be printed at this point in the F 
ORD, as part of my remarks. 

here being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rreconr, 
as follows: 


1 
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TEACHERS PAY 

The increases in salaries of schoole teachers 
recommended by the District Budget Office 
would add only $80,400 to the total amount 
hat would otherwise be paid out in the 
orm of wartime bonuses. These bonuses, 
amounting to $300 yearly for all teachers 
earning less than $5,000, would be replaced 
by increases in basic rates of pay that would 
bring Washington salary schedules into line 
with those of teachers of comparable rank in 
other large cities. At present, Washington 
makes a very poor showing by contrast with 
cities such as Newark, New York, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco in respect to 
basic rates of pay. In case of 1-A elemen- 
tary school teachers, the maximum salary 
paid (excluding bonuses) is the lowest, with 
one exception, to be found in 22 representa- 
tive cities having populations in excess cf 
309,000. 

Since basic salaries of Washington school 
teachers have remained unchanged since 
1924, the need for a revision is plain, as a 
matter of equity. Moreover, if teachers have 
assurance that the end of the war will not 
entail reductions in earnings caused by loss 
of bonuses that have helped to relieve the 
pressure of rising living costs, they will be 
less attracted by offers of high pay in jobs of 
uncertain tenure. The District’s teacher 
turn-over has risen from 4.34 percent of the 
teaching staff in 1939-40 to 10 percent in the 
last school year, 1943-44. Resignations of 
permanent and temporary employees totaled 
209 in the latter year, and only 29 in 1939-40 
While teachers in military service are among 
the temporary absentees, they accounted for 
only 15 percent of the total number leaving 
last year. 

The authorities will eventually be faced, as 
Budget Officer Fowler points out in recom- 
mending the proposed new salary scale to 
the Commissioners, by a general revision in 
saiaries in ail deparcments cf the District 
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Government. The city cannot afford to lose 
the services of valued employees, whether in 
responsible positions or in subordinate jobs, 
by following a penny-wise-pound-foolish 
policy on salary adjustments. 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN 
SWEDEN 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, to help 
understand the postwar economic policy 
of other nations, and in view of the wide 


public interest in the Full Employment. 


bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacGneR], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and my- 
self in the Senate, and by Mr. PatMan in 
the House of Representatives, I have had 
the Department of Commerce prepare a 
study on postwar employment policy in 
Sweden. This study gives emphasis to 
the responsibilities of the government in 
maintaining full employment. 

The Chairman of the Swedish Commis- 
sion for Postwar Economic Planning, 
Gunnar Myrdal, has stated that the 
“basic idea in postwar economic plan- 
ning is that the State is finally respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment in industry.” 
The Bank of Sweden Committee, report- 
ing late in 1943, found that the “The ob- 
jective of economic policy in the imme- 
diate postwar period can be defined, in 
general terms, to be the quickest possible 
restoration of a satisfactory living stand- 
ard and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, with that orientation of production 
which cffers most favorable prospects 
possible for the future development of 
Swedish enterprises.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Department of Commerce 
memorandum on “Sweden: Full Employ- 
ment Policy’ may be printed at this point 
in the Recorp in connection with my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection the memorandum will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

SwrEDEN—‘“FULL-EMPLOYMENT” POLICY 

The Swedish Government long since recog- 
nized the gravity ot the problem of large 
scale unemployment which might follow the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. Where 
measures affecting any phase of Swedish 
postwar economic activities are considered, 
all probable effects of the measure in ques- 
tion receive very full consideration in every 
case, and the employment factor is now the 
object of most careful attention from nu- 
merous governmental organizations in Swe- 
den. It also forms an important element in 
most, if not all, of the numerous discussions 
of postwar problems which are a current 
feature of the Swedish press. As one writer 
has stated, full employment is synonomous 
with good business conditions in Sweden at 
present. 

In Sweden, when legislation in the econo- 
mic field is in prospect, it is usual for the 
government (Cabinet) to appoint special 
committees, to analyze the problems involved 
and submit recommendations as to what ac- 
tion should be proposed to parliament, by the 
government, for discussion and action. 

Such committees are usually composed of 
representatives of the appropriate govern- 
ment departments and of private individuals 
who represent the interests concerned or 
who are particularly familiar with the prob- 
lems under investigation. Considering the 
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relative size of the population of Sweden 
(6,500,000), such investigations are sur- 
prisingly thorough and informative. 

For the present, the progress of Swedish 
plans for insur! , full employment can best 
be judged from the published reports of the 
organizations concerned with postwar plan- 
ning, from statements made from time to 
time by public officials and informed private 
individuals, and from published economic 
studies in which the employment question 
is discussed. Appropriations of limited 
amounts have already been made for relief 
of future unemployment, however. 


INTEREST IN POSTWAR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
AROUSED 


Swedish economists have been occupied 
with the question of postwar employment 
for several years. As early as the fall of 1942 
Prof. Bertil Ohlin (now head of t’ Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Swedish Govern- 
ment), published an article on Swedish Post- 
war Problems, in which he stated: 

“Perhaps the most burning economic ques- 
tion in Sweden, as in other countries, im- 
mediately after the war will be to achieve 
as mild a transition from war production to 
peace production as possible.” He then 
stated that, in the postwar period, if private 
enterprises were to maintain employment by 
repair and conversion projects, they could 
stabilize purchasing power and maintain 
trade, while Government initiative would 
no doubt be found necessary to provide in- 
creased employment. 

About a year later Prof. Gustav Cassel 
(since deceased), expressed a rather oppo- 
site (conservative) view, recognizing the need 
for maintaining employment, but recom- 
mending that this be accomplished by gov- 
ernment aid to private industry, to increase 
production. 


EARLY ANALYSIS OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

By this time the question of postwar 
conditions, and particularly their employ- 
ment aspects, were being discussed in all 
circles in Sweden, and numerous bodies, 
governmental and private, were studying the 
problems involved. At a meeting of the 
Swedish cabinet on March 19, 1943, the Min- 
ister of Finance proposed that a number of 
investigating bodies be appointed to analyze 
postwar economic problems. The sugges- 
tion was promptly accepted. Among the sub- 
jects assigned for investigation in which the 
question of full employment was a particu- 
larly prominent factor were: 

Release of manpower thrceugh liquidation 
of emergency administration and demobili- 
zation of defense and emergency forest-work 
personnel by the Labor Market Commission. 

Inventorying and planning of public works 
by the Investment Experts. 

Building-industry situation under postwar 
conditions; manpower reserve, employment 
prospects by the Experts on Dwelling-House 
Production. 

Inventcrying and planning of emergency 
work in agriculture, agricultural employment 
prospects, Agricultural Committee of 1942. 

Inventorying and planning of forest emer- 
gency work. Forest-work employment pros- 
pects by the Forest Administration. 

Industrial investment plans, and other 
subjects in which the employment question 
has a prominent place, by the Board of Trade 
in conjunction with the Industrial Research 
Institute. 

All of these organizations, and five others 
engaged with questions in which the em- 
ployment problem was perhaps less prom- 
inent, but by no means absent, worked un- 
der the Ministry of Finance. It was decided 
to use the material assembled by these or- 
ganizations as the basis for further work by 
a special governmental commission for post- 
war planning. 
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Their reports were for the most part eg- 
sentially factual, with few recommendations. 
The report of the Agricultural Committee of 
1948, composed of representatives of || 
branches of Swedish economic life, which was 
submitted on August 31, 1943, went some- 
what further. While of course tentative, jts 
recommendations concerning employmen: 
activities in the field of agriculture meri: 
attention. It advocated State subsidies to 
farmers, for bringing new land into cultiva- 
tion, removal of stones, improvement of 
drainage, soil, farm buildings, etc., aggregat- 
ing 40,000,000 crowns ($9,500,000) per year 
three-fourths of which would go to farms 
of less than 20 hectares (50 acres). Gov- 
ernment loans to the extent of 35,000,000 
crowns ($8,300,000) were also proposed. 

The Labor Market Committee submitted a 
report on investments in April 1944, which is 
discussed below. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


While most of the studies of the above com- 
mittees were still incomplete, they had prog- 
ressed sufficiently for the Government, }: 
October 1943, to request a special appropria- 
tion of 10,000,000 crowns ($2,400,000), 
cover the cost of planning public wo:! 
which would have an estimated total cos: 
of from 250,000,600 crowns (860,000,000) 
300,000,000 crowns ($70,000,000). This ap- 
propriation was made on December 8, 1943 
under an amendment of 1941 to the Swedish 
constitution, permitting the establishme: 
of an emergency budget containing appro- 
priations which may be necessary in an ¢ 
nomic crisis or other emergency situation 
which Parliament has the right to indi 
the manner of their disposal. 


PURPOSES OF POSTWAR PLANNING 


The initial report of the Bank of Swed 
committee (which worked under the ba 
and not, as in the case of the other commit- 
tees, under the Ministry of Finance), wh) 
necessarily somewhat indefinite as to wh: 
specific measures would be required in | 
postwar foreign-exchange field, clearly ex- 
pressed the ultimate aim of Swedish econom. 
policy in its report of November 22, 1943 
the board of directors of the bank, in wh 
the Committee found that: 

“The objective of economic policy in + 
immediate postwar period can be defined 
general terms, to be the quickest possi! 
restoration of a satisfactory living stand 
and the maintenance of full employmen! 
with that orientation of production wh 
offers the most favorable prosnects pos 
for the future development of Swedish ©: 
terprises.” 

The final report of the Bank of Sweden 
Currency and Price Stabilization (5! 
mitted to the government on March 
1944) confirmed the above view by sta 
“In the formulation and application of | 
current monetary policy program, it has b 
recognized stabilization of employm: 
should be included in the objectives of mo: 
tary policy.” 

Parliament, in 1943, had outlined the « 
tablishment, at an appropriate moment 
a special organ the task of which is to |! 
quire how the conversion of industry to pe 
production should be accomplished, w! 
practical measures may be taken for this p' 
pose, and how the postwar social proble! 
are to be solved. This applied particula: 
to th? (government) Commission for Pos’ 
war Economic Planning, to be concerned pr'- 
marily with Swedish economic policy, bu’ 
working in close collaboration with a Sta 
reconstruction office, formulating policy p¢ 
taining to, and administering, Sweden's p: 
ticipation in the export of goods and mater 
for use in international reconstruction wo! 
and a committee for intcrnational reli 
which would cocrdinate and organize h 
manitarian relief activity. 
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SWEDISH GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHES POSTWAR 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


Pursuant to the above program, on Febru- 
ry 11, 1944, the Commission for Post-war 
Fconomic Pianning was established, under 
he chairmanship of Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, 
ith considerable latitude in its power to 
choose its objectives, determine its procedure, 
and carry on its work independently. The 
eneral secretary of the commission stated: 

“There are no differences of opinion as to 
the goal of economic policy: Full employ- 

it. * ™* ®* The dominance of the prob- 

m of employment has given a natural di- 

tion to the investigations undertaken on 
behalf of the Department of Finance.” 

The Commission for Postwar Economic 
Planning established 10 subcommittees to 
nalyze specific subjects, as follows: 

I. Monetary and foreign trade. 

II, Planning and organization of promo- 

of employment. 

IIt. Opportunities of investment. 

IV. Mobility of labor, etc 

V. Expansion of consumption and qualita- 

e control. 

VI. Direct relief activities. 

VII. Raw materials. 

Vill. Housing. 

IX. Agriculture. 

X. Control of monopolies 


FORMATIVE PERIOD OF POSTWAR PLANNING 
POLICY 
Shortly after its establishment the commis- 
ion received the Labor Market Commission’s 
tensive report on investments. In its pre- 
minary comment on this report, the plan- 
ng commission stated that investment ac- 
tivity occupies a key position among policies 
intended to counteract depression and stimu- 
late employment and that it is desirable that 
twar investments and exports should 
ymewhat surpass prewar levels. It added 
hat it was then impossible to foresee all 
mtingencies and the primary task of the 
mmission is to set up guiding principles. 

The planning commission, while it did not 
inalyze the specific recommendations of the 
report submitted to it, pointed out the de- 
sirability of using available unemployed man- 
power for work on needed facilities of public 
utility, such as airports for international 
service, a change from left-hand to right- 
hand driving as the rule of the road, etc., 
with the reservation that is could be con- 
sidered better to keep people employed in 
their regular activity, through state aid, pro- 
viding their work contributes to fulfilling 
real needs, than to transfer them to other 
activities, such as building construction and 
public utilities. These principles were elab- 
orated in a memorandum of August 1944, by 
the executive secretary of the commission, 
Karin Kock, The study of the question of 
investments, public and private, is being con- 
tinued actively. 

An address by Professor Myrdal, the head 
of Planning Commission, further sum- 
marizes the objectives of the Commission and 
illustrates the degree to which full employ- 
ment dominates its efforts. He stated that 
the basic idea in postwar economic plan- 
ning is that the State is finally responsible 
for the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment in industry. In Sweden, 
he believes, postwar depression can be 
avoided if the government pursues as wise a 
policy in the future as it has during the 
war years, entailing a continued active policy 
of governmental control and regulation of 
economic life. 

Unemployment policy would have to be 
planned within the framework of monetary 
and foreign trade policy. If exports reach 
and exceed prewar levels and if sufficient for- 
eign raw materials become available, the un- 
employment question will solve itself, but 
possible emergencies must be prepared for, 
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While the stabilization of housing con- 
struction at a high level would be desirable 
and necessary, a well-prepared portfolio of 
public works projects would be needed to 
meet the requirements of full employment. 

He did not believe that control of the 
rate of interest would suffice to direct the 
trend of investments. He proposed the crea- 
tion of a board comprising governmental, 
industrial, and private representatives to 
give advice to investors on the subject of so 
directing all investments as to make them 
serve the maximum national economic and 
social purposes. 

EUDGET APPROPRIATIONS FOR INSURING 
EMPLOYMENT 

The Swedish budget for the fiscal year 
1944-45 included a “General Emergency 
Budget I.” The latter, in addition to items 
for international rehabilitation and for sup- 
port of refugees, contained an appropria- 
tion of 100,000,000 crowns ($23,800,000) for 


postwar economic emergency measures, 
Two additional measurcs, of a provisional 
nature, designated as “General Emergency 


Budgets II and III” were approved in prin- 
ciple but not included in the actual budget, 
because of their tentative nature. Number 
II comprised a tentative appropriation of 
124,460,000 crowns 0.000) for operat 
ing account, and 154,500.0C0O crowns ($36,- 
800,000) for capital account, while number III 
comprised 431,100,600 crowns ($102.600,000) 
for operating account and 22,400,000 crowns 
($54,000,000) for capital account 

The tentative appropriations thus totaled 
$932,400,000 crowns ($222,050,000) but their 
use was conditioned on certain contingencies. 
Thus the entire amounts of number II would 
be available after July 1, 1944, if the supply 
and labor-market situations permitted or 
the labor situation required, though a por- 


($29, 


tion would be available beforehand, for 
preparatory measures. The amounts con- 
tained in number III would only become 


available (after permission of Parliament had 
been secured) when an unemployment 
emergency had actually Details of 
the treatment of these items in the 1945-46 
budcet are not yet available 

Among projects on the program of the 
Swedish Government, some (if not all) of 
which are already under way, are: 

A large plant to produce synthetic rubber 
from wood derivatives. 

The erection of additional blast furnace 
capacity for the utilization of Swedish iron 
ore. 

Expansion of copper ore and building ad- 
ditional refinery capacity. 

Expansion of exploitation of 
nickel] deposits 

The Government is also interested in the 
question of importation and distribution of 
petroleum products. 


arisen, 











Swedish 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN PLANNING POSTWAR 
EMPLOYMENT IN SWEDEN 


A most important report of the Commission 
on Postwar Planning is that of October 4, 
1944, which carefully analyzes living stand- 
ards in Sweden and makes proposals for bene- 
fits to unemployed. 

The analysis of the Commission shows that 
considerable confusion is inherent in present 
arrangements under which unemployment 
relief may be payable from employees’ union 
insurance funds, assisted by state subsidies, 
and from national and local public funds. 
The recommendations of the Commission in- 
clude: (1) a governmental investigation of 
the minimum outlay necessary to assure the 
maintenance of acceptable living standards 
and consideration of the findings in the for- 
mulation of the general social policy which is 
now in preparation; (2) that the appropriate 
governmental organs prepare a plan for 
lessening the number of cases in which local 
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poor relief is paid rather than relief under 
national legislation; (3) that a proposal be 
prepared for unifying the central adminis- 
tration of unemployment nsurance and 
relief; (4) that the governinent submit a 
proposition for an increase of the daily relief 
and other benefits from unemployment in- 
surance funds and for a lessen! 
tions on the payment of rent allowances; 
(5) that a proposal be submitted for better 
protection through unemployment insurance 
and unemployment relief against losses be- 
cause of part-time work; (6) that a plan be 
prepared for voluntary insurance against 
unemployment on the part of certain groups 
the occupations of which involve unusual 
risk of unemployment; t unem- 
ployment benefits to individuals be increased 
when unemployment is widespread. 
The whole question of the zanization of 
social welfare in Sweden is under considera- 
tion by another governmen y, a report 
of which is expected to embody a general 
scheme of compulsory ur 
ance. This report will not be ready for some 
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time to come, and the p! 
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nosals will hardly 
be written into law and made effective t 


1949. In view of the situation, 
sion on Postwar Econom Planning made 


only some stop-gap p ‘op Is regar x the 
existing system. These proposals deal with 
reforms that it feels must n be postponed. 

A report by the Planning Commi n, also 
of October 9, 19°4, dealing with balancing of 
investments primarily, ccn s valuable 
views on the current situatio: 1 Sweden as 
concerns the entire problem of full employ- 


ment and is a valuable surpiement of the 


Commission's earlier reports 


The report on the coordination cf invest- 
ment activities with unemployment policy 
takes note of the decisive character of invest- 
ments in the maintenance of economic activ- 
ity dividing them into four main fields—pub- 
lic works, producers goods, stocks goods, 





and housing—with a fifth cate 
of durable consumers’ good 
cerned with investments of private industry 
in durable producers’ goods—buildings, 
plants, and machinery. 

The matter of adjusting private capital ex- 
penditures to the needs of the national econ- 
omy in view of cyclical changes is one of 
difficulty in comparison wit that of most 
kinds of public building proj s. Neverthe- 
} such expenditures are not at ll so 
geared to current production requirements 
that they cannot be incressed or decreased 
to meet the needs of depression and boom 
times. Repair works, to take a single in- 
stance, can often be deferred from times of 
greater to times oi lesser general business 
activity. In agriculture various rationaliza- 
tion measures can appropriately be under- 
taken in time of relative slump. 

A difficulty of obtaining integrated plan- 
n'ng lies in the diversity of public and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in the making of plans 
Needed coordination can be achieved with 
respect to industry by means of voluntary 
coordination, by measures of incentive on 
the part of the Government, or by direct 
public control. The Commission does not 
believe that Government control will in fact 
stimulate investment during i sion. 
Measures of incentive, such as appropriately 
designed tax laws, properly managed inter- 
est rates, and direct contributions may be 
useful. Voluntary cooperation among pri- 
yate enterprisers may result in beneficial 
accomplishment. Attention needs to be 
given to arrangements for better geographical 
distribution of industry and for avoidance 
of unfortunate segregation—such as indus- 
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tries employing chiefly men or chiefly women. 
Employment is still being maintained at a 


high level in Sweden. In agriculture 
shortage of labor exists, since the trend of 
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population to w 
A reversal of this tre 


areas has bcen marked. 
nd would perhaps pro- 


vide employme for a considerable number 
of eventual city unemployed. In forestry, 
the continued intense demand for wood, to 
eplace coal l liquid fuels formerly im- 
ported, for the time being causes a labor 
scarcity. In some lines there is a trend 
toward unem yment, how Shipping 
s idle, toa ¢ le extent, there is some 
prospect of difficulty in maintaining full- 
scale buildil ici.vities and the Government 


nent 1ron-mining 


activities in 
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the cessation of iron-ore ex- 

rts. l aciground of the employment 
pportunities of Swedish industry may be 


from the 
ies’ Trends in 


4, 1974, issue of I 


article Swedish Indus- 
Vartime, in the November 
eign Commerce Weekly. 
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GOVERNMENT NEED OF PRIVATE BRAIN 
POWER 

|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Government Needs Its Private Brain 
Power,” written by him and published in 
the May issue of Forbes, which appears in 
the Appendix.| 
JUSTICE FOR PCLAND—STATEMENT BY 

SENATOR MEAD 

|Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement en- 
titled “Justice for Poland,” by Senator MEAp, 
which appea 1e Appendix. | 


rs in tl 


PALESTINE’S PLACE IN THE NEW WORLD— 
ADDRESS BY LOUIS BRCMFIELD 
|Mr. BREWSTER asked and cbtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address en- 
titled “‘Palestinc’s Place in the New World,” 
delivered by Louis Bromfield at a dinner 
sponsored by the New Zionist Organization 
cf America, in New York City, March 18, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 
PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING 
{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
an article entitled “The Case Against Com- 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training,” by Lt. 
Col. Roscoe S. Conkling, which appears in the 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entiticd, “Pardora’s Box at Uncio,” from the 
Washington Post of May 1, 1945, and the 
column Today and Tomorrow, by Walter 
Lippmann, from the Washington Post of May 
3, 1945, which appear in the Appendix.] 

THE U.S. 5S. “OREGON” 

{Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Restore the ‘Old Oregon’ as Patriotic 
Symbol,” from the Argonaut of April 6, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE FOR ANNA 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. $06) granting a franking privilege to 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, which was, in 
line 5, after the word “signature”, to 
insert “or fascimile thereof.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
he Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was otherwise engaged at the 
moment the matter was laid before the 
Senate. Is this in connccticn with the 
bill granting the franking privilege? 
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Mr, HILL. Mr. President, the Chair 
has just laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill 


Mrs. Franklin D. Reosevelt which the 
Congress in 1940 granted to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Taft, and 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the situation, and I have no 
quarrel with it. Ishould not wish to put 
inyself in the position of discriminating 
against the wiacow of cur late President, 
Frankiin D. Roosevelt. I cannot help 
saying, however, that I have some ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the precedent. 
I have some cuestion as to the wisdom 
of granting to any cne the unlimited 
rower of free use of the mail of the 
United States. I cannot very well raise 
he question now without voicing some- 
thing in the way of discrimination 
against Mrs. Franklin D. Rooseveit, and 
I have no desire to do that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the bills heretofore passed grant- 
ing the franking privilege to widows of 
Presidents, including my mother, were 
very much too broad, and while I think 
we should follow the precedent in this 
case, I do not think the precedent should 
be followed again. 

The difficulty really is not with the 
House amendnient, which permits the use 
of a facsimile signature. The original 
bill did not make that provision, but in 
1$40 the privilege was extended to all 
the living widows of deceased Presidents. 
The trouble is with the breadth of the 
original bill, and the same measures have 
been passed granting the privilege to the 
widows of all Presidents. The language 





was: 
That all mail matter sent by the post 
shall be conveyed free of postage. 


Of course, that covers first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-class mail matter. It 
could be argued that it would cover all 
sorts of political literature, and every- 
thing else that might possibly be sent 
through the mail. I did not think it was 
intended for that purpose. No widows 
of Presidents have ever used it for such 
a purpose. It is clearly intended to cover 
personal correspondence and personal 
mail matter. I have no doubt it will be 
so used by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I think it is wise, however, to call at- 
tention to the fact that the language is 
too broad, and, in my opinion, at some 
time all the acts shculd be revised. The 
privilege differs materially from that of 
a Representative or Senator, who, of 
course, can send through the mail only 
matter of an cflicial character. It seems 
to me clear that when this privilege is 
granted to anyone else it should apply 
solely to personal mail, and I think it 
has always been understood by the re- 
cipients that it was for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
cuestion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. - 

Tne motion was agreed to. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from the Senate next week in order that 
I may attend the flood-control meeting 
to be held at Little Rock, Ark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
junior Senator from Arkanses that he 
may be excused for a week? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator is excused, 

O. P. A. AND THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, apropos 
of what I shall have to say in a few mo- 
ments concerning the operations of the 
O. P. A. and related agencies, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp two telegrams which I have 
received from packers of my own State 
giving expression to the effect new orders 
promulgated by the O. P. A. will have 
upon them. These telegrams ere tvypi- 
cal of many statements from other por- 
tions of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
erams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Tusa, Oxta., May 3, 1945. 
Senator E. H. Moore, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Under new restrictions on non-Federal in- 
spected packing plants our Tulsa plant will 
lose approximately $5,000 to $6,000 per month 
on overall operations. 

BANFIELD Bros. PACKING Co, 


BLACKWELL, OKLA., May 1, 1945. 
Hon. E. H. Moore, 
United States Senate: 

Control order No. 1 forces us to consider 
closing our plant. Compliance, which means 
reduced volume at prohibitive costs, impos- 
sible; this is discrimination against non- 
inspected plants. If we are forced to operate 
at the announced quotas or quit, black 
market operations will be the only means 
for supplying meat to some parts of Okla- 
homa as we are supplying all the meat to 
some communities. The base years '38 to ’4l 
plus O. P. A. audit to get only even break 
gives no recognition to plant improvements 
or revised operation methods, and the multi- 
tude of regulations issued gives the O. P. A. 
too great an opportunity to snare packers 
who might submit to an audit. What can 
we do to help you in the fight you are making 
for the industry? 

TuRVEY PACKING Co. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, for weeks 
past Senate and House subcommittees 
have been conducting investigations into 
the food shortages as developed under 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Food Administration, and the other 
related and interrelated agencies dealing 
directly and indirectly with the war- 
time production and consumption of 
food. The revelations disclose a sordid 
story of incompetence and premeditated 
efforts to destroy American ideals and 
American institutions. I should like to 
take this opportunity to extend my ear- 
nest congratulations to these committees 
and voice my approval of their activities. 

Our precarious food situation is the 
natural outgrowth of a dictatorship 


created under the cover of a claimed war 
necessity, and built upon a background 
of human emoticns, sufferings, and fear. 
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Americans are stirred by the emotions of 
war, burdened with the worry over loved 
ones in the armed forces, and carry 
with them the fear to protest the arbi- 
trary dictates of a bureaucracy lest they 
be accused of a lack of patriotism in this 
dark hour of war. There are those in 
O. P. A. who fully appreciate this psy- 
chological opportunity and have taken 
advantage of it to improve their tech- 
nique of control. 

The congressional committees, how- 
ever, have spoken, and they have spoken 
boldly. The chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee has charged the O. P. A. with 
intentions and actions that require its 
entire executive personnel to deny and 
defend, or leave office in shame and dis- 
grace. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] has been quoted by the press 
and on the radio as saying that prevail- 
ing meat conditions may have been due 
to incompetence, but that he is more in- 
clined to believe that it has been part 
of a general scheme by certain O. P. A. 
cliques to drive small packers and meat 
processors out of business in order to 
concentrate the meat industry in the 
hands of a few large concerns, and then 
when that has been done, come to Con- 
gress with a demand for Federal regu- 
latory powers over those few on the 
grounds that they are a practical mo- 
nopoly, but with an ultimate purpose of 
getting a toehold for a permanent 
planned econemy controlled from Wash- 
ington. 

If this shocking statement represents 
the considered judgment of the Senate 
committee, ‘hen I say it is the duty and 
obligation of this body to demand the 
resignation of those responsible for the 
operations of O. P. A. It is inconceiv- 
able that this un-American philosophy 
should permeate an office of public trust. 
If the Congress shall fail to back up its 
committees when the evidence appears 
to be so plain and the charge so serious, 
then it must accept the consequences 
inherent in the loss of public confidence. 

President Truman in his zeal to allay 
unrest and dissension on the home front 
has termed the criticisms of O. P. A. as 
“irresponsible.” In other words, the 
President says that these congressional 
committees have acted in an irrespon- 
sible manner. 

I am indeed sorry the President is us- 
ing his office to deter or interfere with a 
congressional investigation. The ex- 
posure of the facts, under any circum- 
stances, and the condemnation of dis- 
honesty or inefficiency in Government 
have always been and always will be the 
greatest insurance to the preservation 
of democracy. It is likewise as impor- 
tant to defend fearlessly those unjustly 
accused, but to condemn these congres- 
sional committees in the present case as 
“irresponsible” is unwarranted by the 
evidence. 

Advertising man Bowles was brought 
to Washington to sell a smelly mess to 
the public. It appears that salesman 
Bowles has now given the President a 
selling. 

Hundreds of cases attest to the correct- 
ness of the findings of the committees. 
The House committee’s report says it is 
true that a substantial majority of all 
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the meat consumed in New York City is 
furnished by the black market. This 
committee reports that the going black 
market price for beef carcasses in New 
York was reliably given as $100 above 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. 

The dishonesty of O. P. A. was exem- 
plified last December when the house- 
wives of the country were double-crossed 
by canceling all unused ration-stamp re- 
serves, which had been built up through 
sacrifice and frugality. It seems that 
O. P. A. felt it necessary to cancel these 
stamps to compensate for its laxity of 
rationing during the weeks preceding the 
national election. O. P. A.’s removal of 
restrictions prior to the election and the 
reimposition of the restrictions imme- 
diately following the election was one of 
the sorriest spectacles of political dis- 
honesty ever witnessed by the American 
public. 

Only a few days ago protests came to 
my office from the clothing merchants of 
the country concerning a proposed new 
maximum price order covering clothing 
and clothing accessories. It was pointed 
out that the issuance of the order without 
an opportunity being given the mer- 
chants for the adjustment of their exist- 
ing inventories would work an unfair and 
undue hardship. The protests were sub- 
mitted to the O. P. A. On April 17, I was 
given assurance by letter from the 
O. P. A. that its proposed price order 
would not be effective until June 1, 1945. 
Three days later, on April 20, the order 
was issued, effective as of April 28, not- 
withstanding the prior assurance given 
to me which had been passed on to some 
of the merchants who were affected. 

Taking further advantage of the chaos 
and confusion that surrounds the meat 
shortage, O. P. A. has issued orders arbi- 
trarily cutting all local packers who are 
not federally inspected to a beef-slaugh- 
tering quota of 75 percent of their 1944 
operations. Iamin receipt of complaints 
from local packers that this order wiil 
force the closing of many plants because 
of the reduced volume at prohibitive cost. 
The order, of course, is clear discrimina- 
tion against nonfederally inspected 
plants. When the matter was taken up 
with the O. P. A., what do you suppose 
the suggestion was? It was that the 
plants could become federally inspected, 
regardless of the local character of their 
business, and that State and municipal 
inspections should be done away with. 
When it was pointed out that this would 
result in a considerable cost to these local 
packers, we were told that they could ob- 
tain a loan for the necessary additional 
capital. 

No doubt we are all familiar with these 
personal experiences, and to say that 
criticisms of what has led to them are 
irresponsible is indeed unwarranted. 
The common-sense fact is that O. P. A. 
should be abolished, and I say that with 
confidence that the future will prove the 
correctness of the observation. 

The unrealistic and arbitrary treat- 
ment of the oil industry is a shocking ex- 
ample of the ineptitude of O. P. A. and, 
in fact, all bureaus, to control and regu- 
late business and industry. Time after 
time the O. P. A. has been furnished 
convincing and unanswerable proof that 
the oil resources of this country are be- 
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ing exhausted at prices below cost for a 
substantial portion of our oil production. 
The Office of Economic Stabilization 
found this to be a fact and directed that 
subsidies be invoked to fill the gap at th 
expense of the Public Treasury. The 
experience of the oil industry is typical 
of the understanding displayed by 
O. P. A. officials with respect to the cattle 
raisers, the dairy industry, and dozens of 
other units of our business and industrial 
economy. 

The testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee of Mr. Thomas Emerson, who 
was at the time deputy administrator 
for enforcement, is the personification 
of arrogance, ignorance, and incompe- 
tency. When confronted with the in- 
formation that from 80 percent to 90 per- 
cent of the meat consumption was being 
furnished by black markets, his only an- 
swer was that he believed the statement 
to be grossly exaggerated. This young 
man has now been rewarded for the good 
job he did for O. P. A. by being promoted 
to the position of general counse. of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

I cannot refrain from appealing to the 
Chief Executive to take cognizance of 
these situations before they further im- 
pair the morale of our people. 

On principle the O. P. A. is anti-Ameri- 
can in its very conception. It is founded 
on a distrust of the people. It has from 
the beginning operated on the theory 
that Americans had to be made to con- 
form to wartime necessities. O. P. A. 
has thrived on the preachment that the 
rich and the strong would take advan- 
tage of the poor and the weak. The 
story of America has been one of sur- 
mounting the ever-present obstacles, but 
never in its long and glorious history have 
the people been found in default to their 
responsibilities when the future of Amer- 
ica was at stake. Almost a year ago I 
said on the floor of the Senate, and I 
again repeat, that O. P. A. is counter to 
our concepts of constitutional govern- 
ment and must always be a fountainhead 
of potential evil. 

O. P. A. has been peopled from its in- 
ception with executive personnel of un- 
American ideals. Leon Henderson, an 
economic theorist whose philosophies 
lead far to the left of center, set the 
pattern. Such men as Richard V. Gil- 
bert, who holds that private business is 
incompetent to manage itself and that 
the Federal Government must take over 


the control and direction if not the 
ownership of all business, helped build 
the structure. Tom Tippet, an organizer 


for the League for Industrial Democracy 
and former manager of the Communist 
Federated Press, and others of similar 


ideals, have been principal lieutenants 
in the operations of O. P. A. 
The emergency price law was sup- 


ported by a majority in Congre 
of the fear of uncontrolied inflation. 
This, of course, is a problem so immense 
in its proportions as to terrify the most 
sturdy. But, a desertion of constitu- 
tional principles, even in time of war 
is not the answer to the problem. 

Our experiment with O. P. A. has re- 
sulted in driving our domestic economy 
underground. It has brought about an 
uncontrolled inflation, the extent of 
Some 


s because 


which can scarcely be estimated, 
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indication of the underground inflation 
with which we have been saddled can 
be gained from the fact that since 1940 
the currency in circulation has increased 
more than 250 percent. At present there 
is afloat in the country approximately 
$22,000,080,000, which is about $16,000,- 
600,000 more than the average for the 
11-year period prior to 1931. I think it 
is commonly agreed that the excessive 
amount of currency in circulation is the 
medium by which this huge black market 
is being conducted, which is merely an- 
other name for inflation. 

I know there are some who will con- 
tend that the inflationary trend as the 
economic result of war has been mini- 
m.zed by our attempt at price control, 
A case for this argument can be made 
on paper. The retail establishments 
orominenily display maximum price lists, 
but as a practical matter this means 
novhing when a substantial majority of 
the volume of retail business is being 
carricd on in a black merket, where the 
uncontrolied and unconscionable infla- 
tion cannot be seen or _ estimated. 
Abolish O. P. A. and this inflation under 
which we are suffering will come cut in 
the open, and public condemnation of 
the prcefiteer and the hoarder will have 
more corrective effect than all the laws 
that Congress can pass. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lv- 
cas in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. MOORE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I merely wish to 
offer a suggestion to the Senator in con- 
nection with his statement. At a time 
when we are apparently short of meat 
products in this country, there are more 
live cattle on the hoof in America today 
than there ever have been before. There 
are approximately 82,000,000 head of 
hogs in this country, and about 50,000,000 
sheep. The O. P. A., after being pre- 
sented with testimony before our com- 
mittee, had only one answer to make. 
Our committee conducted hearings for 
some four weeks. After the O. P. A. was 
presented with testimony to the effect 
that we have plenty of meat in this coun- 
try, if it is properly distributed, and that 
we also have a large black market, which 
the committee is so desperately trying to 
locate and to persuade the O. P. A. to 
get rid of, the only answer those gentle- 
nen could make to us and the only an- 
swer they did make to us was, “give us 
more money to hire more investigators.” 

Mr. MOORE. That is always the an- 
swer. 

Mr. President, the honest people of 
America are hungry. They are without 
food in a land of plenty. By the activ- 
ities of an un-American bureaucracy, a 
substantial portion of our people has 
been converted into black-market oper- 
ators and hoarders. 

The least Congress can do is to uphold 
the hands of its committees that have 
been courageous enough to disclose these 
sordid facts, and demand a complete 
change of the executive personnel of this 
wartime bureau, which has so miserably 
failed to meet its obligations. The fail- 
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ure of O. P. A. has not been the result of 
honest mistakes. On the contrary, its 
failure is founded on the mental dis- 
honesty of those who would change the 
American way of life. Its failure is a 
story of the inflated egos of little “dic- 
tators,” who have set themselves up as 
judge, jury, and prosecutor. 
undamentally, O. P. A. is a failure 
because it is contrary to our constitu- 
tional form of Government. 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Mr. McCARRAW obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Molotov, Foreign Commissar of the 
Soviet Union, is now in America, at San 
Francisco. His presence furnishes the 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas that 
can be mutually helpful between our two 
countries. I refer in particular to the 
possibility of developing by mutual con- 
sent opportunities for access to the facts 
with respect to conditions prevailing in 
areas in eastern Europe now subject to 
Russian control. The scope of this ex- 
change of ideas is far broader than the 
scope of the document in preparation at 
San Francisco. In that Conference the 
delegates are engaged in constructing a 
piece of machinery to maintain peace in 
the future. However, the whole problem 
of formulating that peace and at the 
same time maintaining cordial relations 
and common purposes between the Allies 
while doing so, lies outside the scope of 
the work at San Francisco. 

I pay the fullest tribute to Russian 
bravery and military genius. Indeed, the 
effort of the Russian people throughout 
this war has been beyond all praise, and 
every American recognizes this fact. Be- 
cause I hold the Russians in this high 
esteem, I feel that two strong nations, 
Russia and America, can talk to each 
other in complete candor, and should so 
taik. It is only by such candor that 
understanding between men and nations 
can be reached. Thus, in what I say 
there is no desire to criticize so staunch 
an ally. There is an earnest desire, how- 
ever, that we should eliminate a factor 
which is likely, if allowed to proceed un- 
checked, to damage our relations. I feel 
that our course in dealing with the Soviet 
Union in the past has not been charac- 
terized by that outspoken candor on the 
part of the United States which to my 
mind is the only basis for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

I submit that the time has come for 
us to change this attitude. The fighting 
in Europe is over or nearly over. The 
time has come when incidents between 
the Allies can more easily cause strained 
nerves and misunderstanding. If there 
was justification previously for not 


speaking our minds freely to our Rus- 
sian allies, that justification is now past. 
I am profoundly convinced, as must be 
anyone who studies the international sit- 
uation, that future peace hinges upon a 
firm understanding between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. I differ 
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with the administration only in respect 
to the method of achieving that under- 
standing. 

In the past, even with knowledge, we 
may have had misunderstandings. We 
use terms having different meanings 
from those used by our Russian allies, 
But foreign policy is founded upon the 
attitudes of the people of one nation 
toward those of other nations; and such 
attitudes must be founded upon facis, 
not upon rumors. 

A large section of central and eastern 
Europe is occupied by the armies of the 
Soviet Union. In that vast area our 
knowledge of what is taking place is 
rudimentary or zero. That is so in spite 
of the fact that in certain instances we 
are parties to the armistice terms and 
we share in the responsibility for Allied 
control. Let us assess for a minute what 
we do know about those areas. Perhaps 
the administration has facts which are 
not available to us. I am speaking as 
one who has carefully followed the press 
reports. In Bulgaria we have apparently 
a small military mission, supplemented 
by State Department representatives, 
We understand that the mission is re- 
stricted in its movements and in its abil- 
ity to investigate conditions. The case 
in Rumania is slightly different. We 
understand that«there our military mis- 
sion has wider scope of obtaining in/for- 
mation, but is still restricted in move- 
ments and it is not permitted to have 
press representatives to keep the Ameri- 
can people informed of conditions. So 
far as is reported, there are no Americans 
in Budapest and there are none in 
Vienna, in spite of the fact that a new 
government has come into being and in 
spite of the fact that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Great Britain, and 
ourselves have united in a policy toward 
Austria in the Moscow declaration. We 
have a certain responsibility in respect 
to Austria’s future, through that under- 
taking, while we have no participation 
on the spot in what is going on in Vienna. 

I shall continue with the list. There 
are no representatives of the United 
States—military or press—in Poland, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain. That 
is so in spite of the fact that in the 
United States there are millions of citi- 
zens of Polish descent, with the most vital 
interest in the fate of the people of that 
nation. Neither have I heard of Ameri- 
can reporters or military representatives 
being in the small Baltic states. 

This gives an idea of the extent of our 
ignorance as to what is taking place. 
There are American citizens vitally in- 
terested in each one of those areas, but 
there is no way of satisfying their inter- 
est. This lack of knowledge makes a 
fertile ground for the wildest of rumors. 
Suspicion grows on lack of knowledge. 
Such suspicion will breed recrimination, 
ill feeling, and even profound distrust. 
It is believed that the only way by which 
such evil results can be avoided is by hav- 
ing light thrown on those obscure 
corners. In the interest of mutual un- 
derstanding between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves, we cannot urge too strong- 
ly that representatives of the American 
press be allowed to visit and circulate 
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freely in those lands of eastern Europ 
and be allowed to report conditions with 
the fullest frankness, so that mistrust 
and suspicion can be eliminated. It is 
believed that if the administration could 
arrange to gain Mr. Molotov’s consent to 
such action, it would be a profound con- 
tribution to cordial! relations and under- 
standing between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, with 
the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada, 
who has the floor, I merely wish to say 
hat I think the Senator from Michigan 
has performed a real service today in 
bringing into the open on the Senate 
floor this very delicate problem. His 
suggested approach to ot an approach of 

candor and fairness, the only sound 

onal which can he made. If, during 
the concluding days of the present war, 
we may have American representatives 
stationed in many of the countries in 
which we have mutual interests, a great 
deal may be done toward promoting 
friendly relationships among the Allies. 
I think the Senator from Michigan is to 
be commended for bringing this matter 
into the open, and for the contribution 
which he has made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for his statement. 

FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the agreement entered into on Monday 
last, Senate bill 2 is the unfinished 
business, and the Chair lays the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider th 
bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal aid ae 
the development, construction, improve- 
ment, and repair of public airports in 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike cut all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the 
Aid Airport Acv.” 


“Federal 


DEFINITIONS 

Src. 2. As used in this act, unless tl 
text otherwise requires— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Ad: 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 

(b) “Airport” means any area of land or 
water which is designed for the landing and 
take-off of aircraft and all appurtenant areas 
necessary for buildings or other airport facili- 
ties or rights-of-way. 

(c) “Airport development” means (1) any 
construction work involved in constructing, 
improving, or repairing an airport or portion 
thereof, including the construction, aitera- 
tion, and repair of airport administrai 
buildings and the removal, lowering, rel 
tion, and marking and lighting of airport 
hazards; and (2) any acauisition of lands or 
property interests, air rights, or navigation 
easement therein which is necessary to per- 
mit any such construction work or prevent 
or limit the establishment of airport hazards, 
but dees not include the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of airport hangars. 

(d) “Airport hazard’? means any structure 
or object of natural growth located on or in 
the vicinity of an airport, or any use of land 
near an airport, which obstructs the air space 
required for the flight of aircraft in landing 
or taking off at the airport or is otherwise 
hazardous to such landing or taking-off of 
aircrait, 
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(e) “Authorized project” means a project 
included in the national airport plan pro- 
vided for in section 6 and, in the case of proj- 
ects under the urban program, a _ project 
which has been selected and authorized as 
provided in subsection 7 (a). 

(f) “Class 3 and smaller airports” means 
all airports which, as to size, lay-out, and 
facilities, are not properly classifiable as class 
4 or higher-class airports according to the 
airport classification standards of the Admin- 
istrator stated in Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Bulletin “Airport Design” dated April 
1, 1944. 

(g) “Class 4 and larger airports’? means all 
rts which, as to size, lay-out, and facili- 
tics, are properly classifiable as class 4 or 
higher-class airports according to the airport 
classification standards of the Administrator 
stated in Civil Aeronautics Administ 
Bulletin “Airport Design” dated April 1, 1944. 

(h) “Military or naval aircraft” means air- 
craft owned and operated by the United 
States Army, the United States Navy, the 
United States Coast Guard, or the United 
States Marine Corps. 

(i) “Population” means the population ac- 
cording to the latest decennial census of the 
United States. 

(j) “Project” means a proposal for the 
accomplishment of certain airport develop- 
ment with respect to a particular airport. 

(k) “Project costs” means all necessary 
costs involved in accomplishing a project 
under this act, including those of making 
field surveys, preparation of plans and speci- 
fications, supervision and inspection of con- 
struction work, procurement of the accom- 
plishment of such work by contract, and 
acquisition of property interests, and also 
including administrative and other inci- 
dental costs incurred by a State airport 
agency or project sponsor specifically in con- 
nection with the accomplishment of a proj- 
ect, and which would not have been incurred 
otherwise. 

(1) “Public agency’ means any agency of 
the Federal Government or cf a State, any 
municipality or other political subdivision, 
any body politic or public corporation sup- 

wrted by taxes, or any department, commis 
sion, beard, or Official of a mw tetpal | or 
county gover which in the opinion of 
the Administrator has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram herein authorized. 

(m) “Public airport” means any airport 
which is used or to be used for public pur- 
poses without unjust discrimination, uncer 
the control of a public agency, the landing 
area of which is publicly owned. 

(n) “Sponsor” means any non-Federal 
public agency which meets the requirements 
prescribed by the Administrator for spc 
ship of a project under this act and enters 
into a contract with the Federal Government 
satisfactory to the Administrator, agreeir 
to operate and maintain the airport to b: 
developed. 


(o) “State” means 
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any State of the United 
the District of 


a 


States of America, 
Columbia 

(p) “State airport agency” means any de- 
partment, commission, board, or Official of a 
State government, which in the opinion of 
the Administrator has adequate powers and 
is suitably equipped and organized to satisfy 
the requirements of the Administrator for 
participation in the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram herein authorized. 

(q) state funds” means any funds, other 
than Federal funds, which are available to 
a State airport agency or project sponsor for 
expenditure under this act, including any 
funds contributed to it by any other non- 
Federal public agency for use in matching 


exciuding 


the Federal funds made available for a par- 
ticular project. 
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AIRPORT SERVICE 
Sec. 3. The Federal-aid ¢ 
authorized by this act shall be administered 
by the Administrator throuch an Airpo1 
Service which shall be responsible for car 


rport program 





ing out all the functions of the Administra- 
tor relative to airports and landi un- 
der sections 301, 302, 303. 206, and 807 of 
the C vil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as emended 


. C. 451, 452, 453, 456. and 457). 
FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 
Sec. 4. In order to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a Nation-wide system of pu 
airports adequate to meet the present 
future needs of civil aeronautics ar 
mote the interests of national defense. the 
Administrator is hereby authorized, within 
the limits of available appropriations made 
therefor by the Congress, to make grants of 


funds to the Staies, their political subdivi- 


(49 U. 


d to pro- 


Sions, and cther non-Federal public agencies 
for the development of public airports as 
hereinafter provided in amounts not to ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the allov 
costs of each project, herwise pro- 
vided in section 9 of this act Su ch Fed rale 
aid airport program shall consist of two parts, 
hereinafter referred to as the ’ Sta ite progrem” 
and the “urban program.” The State pro- 
gram shall include al) projec ts for the 
opment of class 3 and sm airports and 
the urban program all pro for the de- 
velopment of class 4 and larger airports. In 
each program, the State ai 
projec&% sponsor receiving 
match such grant any Sta 
for the purpose. For purposes of this a 

a project shall be considered cne for deve 
opment of an airport of a certain class if 
upon completion of the airport development 
propos ed, the airport so developed would be 
properly classifiable as of that class accord- 
ing to the airport classification standards of 
the Administrator stated in Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration Bulletin “Airport Design” 
dated April 1, 1944. 
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PRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS 
the purposes of carrying out the 
firport program authorized by 
— act, there is hereby authorized to be 

ppropriated to the Administrator, out of 
— moneys in the Treasury not oth 
appropriated, SR 000,000 for the fir: 
war fiscal year, and $100,000,000 for each of 
the 4 successive post-war fiscal years there- 
after, to remain availabie until expended, of 
which not to exceed 5 percent shall be avail- 
able to the Administrator for all necessary 
planning and research and for all necessary 
expenses incident to the administration « 
this act, including the cbjects specified in 
section 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1928, as amended (49 U.S. C. 424): Provided, 
That each such appropriation shall ; fy 
the maximum amount thereof that may be 
expended for the development of class 4 and 


erwise 
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pos 














larger airports, in f ed 35 per- 
cent of the total tions. There 
also hereby authorized to be appro} riated to 
the Administrator, immediately upon - 
sage of this act, $3,000,000 for preliminary 
inning and surveys preparatcry to com- 
icement of the program. Tix ‘fin t post- 
war fiscal year shall be that fiscal year which 
ends on June 30 following the date pro- 
claimed by the President as the termin t 
of the existing war emergency, or foll 
the date specified in a concurrent re it 
of the two Houses of Congres 
of such termination, or following the d n 
which the Congress by a conc l- 
tion of the two Houses finds as a fact 
the war emergency hereinbeiore referred to 
has been relieved to an ext¢ that will - 
tify proceeding with the ; t pl i 
provided for by this act, which ever d 


the earliest, 
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NAT AIRPORT PLAN 

£cc. 6. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare, and revise 
annually, a i ynal plan for the develop- 
ment of public airports, which plan shall 
epecify, in term encral location and type 
of Cevelopment, ail the airport projects con- 


dered nece 
em of publi 
ate and meet 
end to promot 
ise. In form 


to provide a Nation-wide 
rports adequate to antici- 
eds of civil aeronautics 
t interests of national de- 
ulating and revising said plan, 








mr 





fen y 

the Administrator shall take into account 
the needs of both air commerce and private 
fiying, the probable technological develop- 


ments in the science of 
likely growth and reg 
nautics, and such 


aeronautics, the 
juirements of civil aero- 
cther considerations as 
he may deem appropriate, and shail consult, 
and take into consideration the views and 
recommendations of the Civil Acronautics 
Board, the several States, and their political 
subdivisions. The Administrator shall also 
consult, and consider the views and recom- 
mendations of, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as to the extent to which existing 
facilities constructed for national defense 
purposes may be mace available in whole 
or in part for civilian use and as to what 
public airport development is needed for 
national defense, to the end that all such 
development included in the said plan and 
program may be as useful for national de- 
tense as is feasible. In carrying out this 
section, the Administrator is authorized to 
such sutveys, studies, examinations, 
and investigations as he may deem necessary. 
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SELECTION OF PROJECTS 
Sec. 7. (a) Urban program: At least 2 
months prior to the close of each fiscal year, 
the Administrator shall submit to the Con- 
gress a request for authority to undertake 
during the next fiscal year thcese of the 
the deveicpment of class 4 and 
larger airp cluded in the then current 
ion of ticnal airport pian formus 
ted by him under section 6 hereof, which, 
1 his opinion, snould be underteken under 
urban prcgram during that fiscal year, 
gether with an estimate of the Federal 
unds required to pay the share of the United 
tates under this act on acccunt of such 
t In determining which projects to 
de in suc equest, the Administrator 
shall consic yng other things, the rela- 
tive aerona need for and urgency of 
the projects included in the plan and the 
likelihood « curing satisfactory snonsor- 
ship of su —- project as required by the spon- 
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sorship requirements prescribed by him. In 
alk cating and granting any funds that 
there after r may be ¢ ppropriatec a for the carry- 
ing cut of the urban program during the 
next fiscal year, the Administrator shall con- 
sider the appropriation as granting the au- 


thority requested unless a contrary intent 
shall have been manifested by the Congress, 
and no such allccations or grants shall be 
made unless so auth 

(b) State } 
the am 
for eral 





crized. 

tram: After deducting from 
unt cf each appropriation available 
its the amount thereof that may be 








pranted f or projects in the urban program, 
the r nder shall be available for the 





icpm of class 3 and smaller airports 
ee the State program, as proposed in 
e then current revision ef the national air- 
rt plan. All such funds shall be appor- 
ioned as prescribed in section 8 and shall 
ye granted for the carrying out of projects 

ected and approved for operation as pro- 
vided in section 9. 


APPOPTIY 


NMENT OF FUNDS 

Sec. 8. (a) As soon as pressible after the 
‘ 1 of e ach fiscal year, all Federal 
funds available for the State program during 
that fiscal year shall be apportioned by the 
Administrator among the several States, one- 
half in the proportion which the population 
ot each State bears to the total population 
and one-half in the propor- 











cf all the States 


tion which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States. All sums so 
apportioned for a State shall be available to 
pay the United States pro rata share of the 
allowable project ccsts of authorized projects 
in that State, as provided in sections 9, 10, 
and 11. 

(b) Upon making an apportionment or 
eappertionment, as provided herein, the Ad- 
minis trator shall certify to the Governor of 
each State, and to any public agency having 
requested such certification, the sums which 
he has so epportioned or reapportioned for 
projects within each State for the current 
fiscal year. 

(c) All moneys apportioned hercunder shall 
be available as apportioned until the close 
of the fiscal year following the fiscal year for 
which the apportionment was made. Any 
apportioned amount which has not been 
granted at the end of the period during 
which it is available as apportioned under 
the terms of this section shall be reappor- 
tioned within €0 days thereafter, on the same 
basis as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section, among the States in which sub- 
stantially all currently apportioned funds 
have been matched by the State or public 
agencies therein, and which have satisfied 
the Administrator prior to the close of the 
preceding fiscal year of their desire and ability 
to so match funds in excess of the annual 
apportionment. All sums so reapportioned 
shall be certified to the governors of the 
States, and to public agencies in the same way 
as if they were being apportioned under this 
act fcr the first time. 

SUBMISSION AND APPROVAL OF PROJECTS 

Sec. 9. (a) Any State airport agency rep- 
resenting a State which has complied with 
the provisions of this act and desires to avail 
itself of the benefits of the State program, 
and any public agency dcsiring to sponsor 
an authorized project in the urban program, 
or an authorized project in the State program 
if located in a State in which no State air- 
pert egency exists, may submit to the Ad- 
ministrator project applications in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator, 
setting forth the airport Cevelopment pro- 
posed to be undertaken. Without exception, 
such projects shail include only such airport 
development as is included in the then cur- 
rent revision of the national airport plan 
formula ted by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 6 hereof, and all such proposed develop- 
ment shall be in accordance with standards 
established by the Administrator, which shall 
include standards for site selection, airport 
lay-out, grading, drainage, seeding, peving, 
and lighting. Each project application shall 
be accompanied by such plans, specifications, 
forms of contract, cost estimates, and other 
pporting materials as the Administrator 
may require. 

(>) All such projects shall be s 
approval of the Saeuneaniane, which ap- 
proval shail be given only if the Administra- 
tor is satisfied that the project is designed 
to accomplish the purpeses of this act, that 
sufficient funds are avaiiabie therefor, that 
the project will be completed without undue 
delay, and that all sponsorship requirements 
prescriixed by or under the authority of this 
act have been or will be met. No project 
shall be anproved by the Administrator with 
respect to any airport unless a State or a 
public agency holds good title, in form satis- 
factory to the Administrator, to the landing 
area of such airport or the site therefor, or 
gives assurance satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator that such title will be acquired. 
Unless and until a project is so approved 
either as originally proposed or as subse- 
quently revised, the United States shall not 
pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion of 
any costs in connection with such project. 

(c) If the Administrator approves any such 
project, he shall notify the State airport 
agency or project sponsor. The share of the 
United States, payable under this act on 
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account of any such project, shall not exceed 
00 percent of the total estimated project costs 
thereof: Provided, That in the case of any 
State containing unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands and nontaxable Indian 
lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the total area of all lands therein, 
such share payable to the State airport 
agency shall be increased by a percentage of 
the project cost equal to one-half the per- 
centage that the area of all such lands in such 
State is of its total area. 
GRANT AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 10. Upon approving a project as pro- 
vided in scction 9, the Administrator shall 
transmit to the State airport agency, or 
project sponsor, as the case may be, en offer 
in behalf of the United States to pay 50 per- 
cent of the allowable project costs of said 
project, or such larger share as may be re- 
quired by the provisions of section 9, on such 
terms, and subject to such conditions, as 
the Administrator may deem necessary to 
meet the requirements of this act and the 
regulations prescribed hereunder. Each such 
offer shall state a definite amount as the 
maximum obligation of the United States 
and shall stipulate the obligations to be 
assumed by the State airport agency or proj- 
ect sponsor. If and when any such ofier is 
accepted in writing by the State airport 
agency or project sponsor to which it is made, 
such offer and acceptance shall comprise a 
grant agreement constituting an obligation 
of the United States. Unless and until such 
a grant agreement has been executed with 
espect to a projecthunder this act, the United 
States shall not pay, nor be obligated to pay, 
any portion of the project costs which have 
been or may be incurred in carrying out that 
project. 


ALLOWALLE PROJECT COSTS 


Src. 11. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, the United States shall 
not pay, nor be obligated to pay, any portion 
of a project cost incurred in carrying out a 
project under either the State program or the 
urban program, unless the Administrator 
has first determined that said cost is allowa- 
ble. A project cost shall be allowable under 
this act provided— 

(a) It was incurred in accomplishing air- 
port development in conformity with ap- 
proved plans and specifications for an author- 
ized project; 

(b) It was incurred subsequent to the ex- 
ecution of a grant agreement with respect to 
the project in connection with which it was 
incurred, except that necessary costs of 
prepsring a project, including those of field 
surveys and the preparation of plans and 
specifications, and the costs of acquiring 
property interests necessary for a project, may 
be allowable even though incurred prior to 
the execution of the grant agreement for 
such project, if incurred subsequent to the 
passoge of this act; and 

(c) It is reasonable in amount, in the opin- 
ion of the Administrator: Prcvided, That if 
the Administrator cetermines that a project 
cost is unreasonable in amount, the <mount 
which he determines would have been rea- 
sonable shall be an allowable project cost 
under this act. 

The Administrator is authorized to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations with re- 
spect to the auditing of project costs and 
other matters which he may deem necessary 
to effectuate this section. 

METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION; WAGES AND HOURS 

Sec. 12. (a) The construction work and 
labor in each State shall be done in accord- 
ance with its laws, and under the direct 
supervision of the State airport agency or 
project sponsor as the case may be, subject 
to the inspection and apprcval of the Ad- 
ministrator and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations made by him pursuant to 
this act: Provided, Tnat a State airport 
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agency or project sponsor may utilize the 
construction services of other public agencies 
qualified to perform or supervise the work, 
including other State agencies: Provided 
jurther, That all contracts pursuant to this 
act which involve labor shall contain pro- 
visions establishing minimum rates of wages 
to be predetermined by the State or project 
sponsor, which contractors shall pay to 
skilled and unskilled labor, and such mini- 
mum rates shall be stated in the invitation 
for bids and shall be included in proposals 
or bids for the work. Such rules and regu- 
lations shall require such cost and progress 
reporting by the State airport agency or 
project sponsor to the Administrator as the 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe. 

(b) All contracts let for construction proj- 
ects and all loans and grants pursuant to 
this act shall contain such provisions as are 
necessary to insure (1) that no convict labor 
shall be employed on any such project; (2) 
that (except in executive, administrative, 
and supervisory positions), so far as prac- 
ticable and feasible, no individual directly 
employed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than 40 hours in any 1 
week; (3) that in the employment of labor 
in connection with any such project (except 
in executive, administrative, and supervisory 
positions), preference shall be given, where 
they are qualified, first, to persons honorably 
discharged from the military service of the 
Unitcd States, as defined in section 101 (1) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 
1940, and then to citizens of the United 
States and aliens who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens, who are bona 
fide residents of the State in which the work 
is to be performed: Provided, That these 
preferences shall apply only where such labor 
is available and qualified to perform the 
work to which the employment relates. 

(c) The acquisition of articles, materials, 
and supplies, wholly or in part with funds 
appropriated pursuant to this act, shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 2, of title 
III of the Treasury and Post Office Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1934; and all con- 
tracts let pursuant to the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of title III of such act. 

(d) Any allocation, grant, or other dis- 
tribution of funds for any project, pursuant 
to this act, shall contain stipulations which 
will provide for the application of title II 
of the Treasury and Post Office Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1934, to the acquisition of 
articles, materials, and supplies for use in 
carrying out such project. 

GRANT PAYMENTS 


Sec. 13. The Administrator is authorized 
to prescribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which payments shall be 
made under grant agreements executed pur- 
suant to section 10: Provided, That no ad- 
vance payments shall be made, except that 
partial payments may be made as work 
progresses or project costs are incurred, in 
such amounts, and at such times, as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem advisable. All grant 
payments shall be made to such Official, or 
officials, or depository, as may be designated 
by the State airport agency or project spon- 
sor entitled to such grants, and authorized 
under the laws of the State to receive public 
funds, 


ELIGIBILITY OF STATES 


Sec. 14. (a) To be eligible for participation 
in the benefits of the State program, a State 
shall, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, satisfy the Administrator that 
it meets the following requirements for such 
participation: 

(1) Its legislature shall have assented to 
the provisions of this act and to its accept- 
ance of Federal airport aid on the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Administrator 
hereunder: Provided, That until the final ad- 
journment of the first regular session of the 
legislature of such State convening after ap- 
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proval of this act, the assent of the Governor 
of the State shall be sufficient. 

(2) The State shall have a State airport 
agency as defined herein. 

(3) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion to enable its political subdivisions to 
participate in the benefits of both the State 
program and the urban program, either by 
sponsoring projects therein or otherwise. 

(4) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion for the prevention and removal of air- 
port hazards by airport zoning under the 
State police power and the acquisition of 
property or air rights or navigation ease- 
ments therein. 

(5) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure that all airports developed 
within the State under the State program will 
be operated and managed in the public inter- 
est without unjust discrimination in favor 
of or against any person or class of persons. 

(6) Ihe State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the proper maintenance, with 
due regard to climatic and flood conditions, 
of all airports developed within the State 
under the State program. 

(7) The State shall have taken adequate 
steps to insure the availability each year of 
the State funds required for the development 
and maintenance of all airports developed or 
to be developed within the State under the 
State program. 

(b) The requirements of paragraphs (2) 
to (7), inclusive, of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be suspended during a period of 
3 years from and after the date of approval 
of this act. 

(c) Federal aid shall be extended under 
this act only to projecis located in States 
which expend or obligate during any one year 
at least an amount of money equal to the 
State’s revenue during that year from any 
taxes on aviation fuel as such, and any other 
special fees or taxes imposed on aircraft, avi- 
ation, or aeronautical facilities or operations, 
excepting income taxes and taxes on corpora- 
tions as such, for the development, construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports, and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith, including the retirement 
of bonds for the payment of which such 
revenues have been pledged. 


PROJECT SPONSORSHIP 


Sec. 15. (a) As a condition precedent to 
his approval of an airport project under this 
act, the Administrator shall assure himself 
to the extent feasible, that— 

(1) the airport will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms; 

(2) the airport and all facilities thereon or 
connected therewith will be suitably oper- 
ated and maintained, with due regard to 
climatic and flood conditions; 

(3) the aerial approaches of the airport 
will be adequately cleared and protected by 
removing, lowering, relocating, marking, and 
lighting or otherwise mitigating existing air- 
port hazards and by preventing the estab- 
lishment or creation of future airport hazards 
so far as existing legislation permits; 

(4) all the facilities of the airport devel- 
oped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for un- 
restricted use by military and naval aircraft 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge sufficient 
to defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft or, if the use by military and 
naval aircraft shall be substantial, a reason- 
able share, proportional to such use, of the 
cost of operating and maintaining the facili- 
ties so used; 

(5) the airport operator or owner will fur- 
nish the Government at a reasonable rent 
therefor such space in airport buildings as 
may be reasonably adequate for use by the 
Government in connection with any airport 
air traffic control, or weather reporting, and 
communications activities pertinent thereto 
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which the Government may wish to estab- 
lish at the airport; 

(6) all project accounts and records will 
be kept in accordance with a standard sys- 
tem of accounting prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator; 

(7) the airport operator or owner will 
submit to the Administrator such annual 
or special airport financial and operations 
reports as the Administrator may reason- 
ably request; and 5 

(8) the airport and all airport records will 
be available for inspection by any duly au- 
thorized agent of the Administrator upon 
reasonable request. To provide such assur- 
ance, the Administrator shall prescribe such 
project-sponsorship requirements as he may 
deem necessary, consistent with the terms 
of this act: Provided, That nothing contained 
in such regulations shall be construed to 
require any State or State airport agency to 
acquire any airport owned by any other pub- 
lic agency, to assume control over the opera- 
tion of any such airport, or to sponsor a 
project which any other public agency is 
desirous of sponsoring. Among other steps 
to insure compliance with such require- 
ments, the Administrator is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the States and 
other public agencies, on behalf of the United 
States, and such contracts shall be enforce- 
able by decrees for specific performance. 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR STATES AND 

PROJECT SPONSORS 

Sec. 16. Whenever it is the opinion of the 
Administrator that any real or personal prop- 
erty or interest therein necessary in connec- 
tion with a project under this act cannot be 
acquired by the State, or by the public agency 
sponsoring the project, without undue ex- 
pense or delay, the Administrator may, at the 
request of such State or public agency, insti- 
tute a proceeding for the condemnation of 
such property or interest therein in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the construction of public 
buildings and works outside of the District 
of Columbia by enabling possession and title 
of sites to be taken in advance of final judg- 
ment in proceedings for the acquisition 
thereof under the power of eminent domain,” 
approved February 26, 1931 (U. S. C., 1940 
edition, title 40, secs. 258a to 258e, inclusive), 
the entire cost of which acquisition shall be 
borne by the State or project sponsor out of 
the combined Federal and non-Federal funds 
available for such project. When so acquired 
by the United States, such property or inter- 
est therein shall be conveyed to the State 
supplying funds for its acquisition or to the 
public agency sponsoring the project, as may 
be appropriate. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 


Sec. 17. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that use of any lands owned or 
controlled by the United States is reasonably 
necessary for the development of an airport 
under this act, or for the operation of any 
public airport, he shall file with the head of 
the department or agency having control of 
such lands a request that such property in- 
terest therein as he may deem necessary be 
conveyed to the State airport agency of the 
State in which the lands are located or to 
the public agency sponsoring the project or 
owning or controlling the airport, as he may 
designate. Such property interest may con- 
sist of the title or any lesser estate or inter- 
est in property, including any leasehold 
estate or avigation or other easement or right- 
of-way. 

(b) If within a period of 4 months after 
such filing the said department or agency 
head shall not have certified to the Admin- 
istrator that the requested conveyance is 
contrary to the public interest or incon- 


sistent with the needs of that department or 
agency, the said department or agency head 
is hereby authorized and directed, with the 
approval of the President and the Attorney 
General of the United States, and without 
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any expense whatscever to the United States, 
to perform any acts and to execute any in- 
struments necessary to make the conveyance 
requested: Provided, That each such cone 
veyance shall be made on the condition that 
the property interest conveyed shall auto- 
matically revert to the United States in the 
event that the lands in question are not de- 
veloped, or cease to be used, for airport pure 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR DAMAGE BY ARMY OR NAVY 
Src. 18. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to reimburse States or public agencies 
for the necessary rehabilitation or repair of 
public airports substantially damaged by the 
Army or the Navy, or both. The Adminis- 
7 is authorized on behalf of the United 
es to concider, ascertain, adjust, and de- 
termine in accordance with regulations he 
shall prescribe pursuant to this section, any 
claim submitted by any State or public 
agency for reimbursement of the cost of 
necessary rehabilitation or repair of a public 
airport, under the control or management of 
such State cr public agency, substantially 
damaced by the Army or the Navy, or both. 
(b) Such amount as may be found to be 
due to any claimant under this section shall 
be certified by the Administrator to Congress 
for payment out of appropriations that may 
be made by Congress therefor. Such certifi- 
cation shall include a brief statement of the 
characier of each claim, the amount claimed, 
and the amount allowed. No claim shall be 
considered by the Administrator pursuant to 
this section unless notice of intention to file 
such claim has been presented to him within 
30 days after the cccurrence of the damage 
upon which the claim is based, except that 
in case of damage caused by operations of a 
military nature during time of war such 
netice may be filed within 60 days after 
tc-mination of the war. 
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REPORTING TO CONGRESS 


Src. 19. On or before the first Monday in 
February of each year the Administrator shall 
make a report to the Congress on his opera- 
tions under this act during the preceding 
fiscal year, Which shall include detailed state- 
ments of the Federal-aid airport development 
accomplished, the status of each project un- 
dertaken, the allocation of appropriations, 
and itemized statement of expenditures and 
receipts, and his recommendations, if any, for 
new legislation amending or supplementing 
this act. The Administrator shall also make 
such special reports as the Congress may 
request. 

FALSE STATEMENTS 

Szc. 20. Any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States, or any officer, agent, or 
employee of any State or public agency, or 
any person, association, firm, or corporation 
who shail Knowingly make any false state- 
ment, false representation, or false report as 
to the character, quality, quantity, or cost 
of the material used or to be used, or the 
quantity or quality of the work performed 
or to be performed, or the costs thereof, in 
connection with the submission of plans, 
maps, specifications, cOntracts, or estimates 
of construction costs for any project sub- 
mitted to the Administrator for approval un- 
der the provisions of this act or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement, false rep- 
resentation, or false report or claim for work 
or materials for any project approved by the 
Administrator under this act, or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement or false rep- 
resentation in any report required to be made 
under this act, or any acts supplementary 
thereto, with the intent to defraud the United 
States shall, upon conviction thereof, ba 
punished by imprisonment for not to exceed 
5 years or by a fine of not to exceed $10,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


EXISTING AIRPORT PROCRAMS 


Src. 21. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
carrying out of the program for the develop- 
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ment of public landing areas necessary for 
national defense, authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1945, 
or the program for the development of civil 
landing areas, authorized by the First Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1944, which programs shall be additional 
to the Federal-aid airport program author- 
ized heroin. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 22. This act shall take efcct on the 

date of its approval. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempcre. The 
question is on agreeing to the amenad- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, Senate bill 2, is perhaps 
the greatest airport bill ever considered 
by the logislative branch of this Gov- 
ernment. The bill has been in committee 
for more than 3 months, It has had con- 
sideration as careful and as detailed as 
any bill I have ever had the honor to 
report. 

For 2 months afier the bill was intro- 
duced it was circulated widely among all 
organizations interested in aviation, who 
were thus given an opportunity to for- 
mulate their views. The bill then came 
on for hearings, which were held between 
March 13 and March 23 before the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The hearings were very thorough and 
very complete. Thirty-four separate 
witnesses were heard. Among the view- 
points represented were those of all lev- 
els of government, airport users, airport 
operators, aircraft manufacturers, avia- 
tion insurance, veterans, general busi- 
ness, and the construction industry. The 
committee heard the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator and several of his aids. Gover- 
nor Maw, of Utah, presented the views 
of the Council of State Governments. 
Representatives of individual cities and 
of the United States Conference of May- 
ors were heard at length. A spokesman 
appeared to represent the Civil Aviation 
Joint Legislative Committee. Both sched- 
uled and nonscheduled air carriers, as 
well as fixed-base operators, were heard. 
Private flyers were well represented. 
The committee heard from such men as 
Col. Rescoe Turner, Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky; W. T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corporation; E. E. Miller, 
of Boeing Aircraft Corporation; and 
Charles M. Upham, director of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association. The 
manager of the transportation and 
communication department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
testified. Every organization desiring to 
be represented, and every witness wish- 
ing to be heard, was heard in full. 

When the hearings were concluded the 
bill was referred to a special subcom- 
mittee of which the senior Senator from 
Nevada, myself, had the honor to be 
chairman. 

During all the proceedings which I 
have discussed two bills were before the 
committee. One was Senate bill 34, 
which had been introduced by the senior 
Senator from North Carolina I[Mr. 
Bariey!, the chairman of the committee. 
The other was Senate bill 2, which had 
been introduced by the senior Senator 
froin Nevada, myself. These bills were 
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similar in many respects. On some 
points they differed. The special sub- 
committee to which the bills were re- 
ferred went about its work methodically, 
The first thing it did was to propare a 
comparative print of the two bills, sec- 
tion by section, as a basis for anaiyzing 
their differences. Every amendment pro- 
posed by any witness at the hearings 
was reduced to writing and printed at 
the appropriate place in the compara- 
tive print to which I have referred. The 
subcommittee then sat dcwn and in a 
series of meetiiigs considered separately 
cvery one of thcse amendments in rela- 
tion to both of the bills under considera- 
tion, and made tentative decisions as to 
which amendments should be adopted. 
On the basis of those decisions a com- 
mittee print of the bill was prepared, 
Then the Civil Acronautics Administra- 
tion was called in and asked to make 
suggestions as to specific language which 
it considered desirable from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint. A number of amend- 
ments suggested by the Civil Acronau- 
tics Administration at these conferences 
were incorporated in the bill, efter which 
the bill was reported to the full com- 
mittee. 

The full committee went over the sub- 
committee bill section by section and 
added several additional amendments. 

I have dwelt upon this procedure be- 
cause I want the Senate to understand 
that this bill has been given the fullest 
possible consideration. Many aspccis of 
this legislation are technical, and it was 
necessary that every provision of the bill 
should be given the kind of consideration 
which it, in fact, received. 

For the convenience of the Senate, the 
result of all these labors has keen re- 
ported by the commitice as a single 
amendment in the nature cf a substitute 
for the language proposed in the oriz- 
inal bill. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the meeting of the full com- 
mittee, at which final action on the bill 
was taken, was very well attended, and 
14 votes were cast in favor of reporting 
the bill as amended. 

I do not believe it is necessary to go 
into great detail concerning the provi- 
sions of the bill, since all Senators have 
had an opportunity to study it. I shall, 
of course, be happy to answer any aues- 
tions which Senators may wish to ask. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to esk the 
Senator about the provision which deals 
with cities and States. As the Senator 
knows, in the Federal aid road biil there 
is a provision which deals only with 
States. The States allot funds in accord- 
ance with the direction of the State 
boards. I understand that a similar pro- 
vision is inciuded in the pending bill. 
Will the Senator from Nevada kindly ex- 
plain it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. During the course 
of my brief discussion I shall go into 
that subject, and at the end of my dis- 
cussion I shall explain the matter fur- 
ther. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
the Senator. 


Very well. I thank 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
ill the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield, but as soon 
s I conclude my preliminary statement 

hall be glad to explain further the bill, 

r answer questions which Senators may 
esire to ask. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
ow yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ever since the 
yrmer President of the Senate, now the 
resident of the United States, referred 
wo certain bills to the Interstate Com- 
nerce Committee, a controversy has ex- 
ted with reference to jurisdiction over 
viation legislation. The chairman of the 
‘ommerce Committee made a motion 
hat the Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce be discharged from the further 
nsideration of those bills. I had been 
ppointed chairman of the subcommittee 
or consideration of the bills. In the In- 
erstate Commerce Committee we re- 
nected the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina pending a determination 
the question which should have been 
1ade by the Senate before now. How- 
er, the Senate was busy for a long pe- 
iod of time in the consideration of the 
fexican treaty. I spoke to the chair- 
nan of the Commerce Committee several 
lays ago, and asked that an early day 

e set for the consideration of his motion. 

Mr. President, the pending bil! was 
eported last Monday. I happened to 

off the floor at the moment that 
nanimous consent was requested that 
he bill be taken up and made the un- 
inished business of the Senate. I have 
10ot had an opportunity to study the re- 
port. I know that other members of 
ur subcommittee, as well as members of 
he whole committee who are interested 
in the matter, have not had an oppor- 
unity to study the bill. I personally feel 
that the Commerce Committee should 
ave respected the jurisdictional ques- 
ion in the same way that the Interstate 
Commerce Committee respected it. I 
do not want it to be understood that by 
heir holding hearings before the ques- 
ion was disposed of, that our committee 
is in any way waiving the question of 
jurisdiction. All of their hearings were 
held after the motion was made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is not 
waiving jurisdiction because he has no 
jurisdiction to waive. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We do have some- 
thing to yield and I think that this pro- 
posed legislation is very important, and 
should go over until we have had an op- 
portunity to study it. We have not had 
such opportunity, and I think the bill 
should go over until at least next week. 
That will give our committee time to 
make recommendations as to further 
consideration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know what the 
Senator has in mind, and if he will only 
permit me to make the explanatory 
statement perhaps we can work his prob- 
lems out here to some extent. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not want to 
work the problems out on the floor to- 
day. I shall not, however, further inter- 
rupt the Senator at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the committee bill, as reported, 


President, 
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authorizes a Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram to construct approximately 3,000 
new airports and to improve about 1,600 
of the 3,000 airports which now exist, at 
a cost to the Federal Government of 
$500,000,000 over a 5-year period. The 
Federal funds are to be matched by an 
equal amount of State and local money, 
making a total national expenditure for 
the airport program of $1,000,000,000 
over a 5-year period. The construction 
program would not begin until after the 
end of the war, unless the Congress 
should determine otherwise, but the bill 
would make immediately available the 
sum of $3,000,000 for preliminary plan- 
ning and surveys by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The present national airport plan of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
been the subject of some criticism. The 
bill now before the Senate sets up stand- 
ards for revising and improving this 
plan, and the $3,000,000 appropriation to 
which I have referred would make it 
possible to undertake this work immedi- 
ately so that actual construction of air- 
ports could get under way as soon as the 
war is over. 

The proposal for a national airport 
program recommends itself from many 
viewpoints. It will, of course, provide a 
great many jobs in the post-war period. 
It will also give civil aviation a real 
chance to expand rapidly after the war. 
I cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance to this country of such expansion. 
Just as the construction of highways 
brought about development of our au- 
tomobile industry, so construction of an 
adequate system of airports will foster 
development of our aviation industry. I 
am sure all Senators are familiar with 
the tremendous boost to our national 
economy which resulted from develop- 
ment and expansion of the automobile 


industry during the quarter century 
which followed the last war. This bill 
provides an opportunity to lay the 


ground work for a similar boost to our 
national economy through development 
of our aviation industry. 

By enacting this proposed legislation 
we will make possible an expanded and 
healthy air-transportation business. 

We will stimulate aircraft manufac- 
turing and allied industries. There is no 
field today which offers wider opportuni- 
ties for individual enterprise to returning 
servicemen than the many phases of 
aviation, including the selling and serv- 
icing of aircraft and aviation materials 
and supplies, the training of pilots, and 
the construction and operation of pri- 
vately owned airports. 

Adequate development of aviation in 
this country will give us improved trans- 
portation facilities. It will make avail- 
able to a far larger portion of our popu- 
lation the advantages oi air-mail service. 
It will bring the advantages of private 
flying within the reach of the general 
public. 

At the same time this bill is in a sense 
a national defense measure. By insur- 
ing a healthy aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry it will create facilities which can 
be effectively turned to war production 
in case of need. By making possible a 
larger and more efficient air-transport 
system, it will help to solve the problems 
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of supply which are so large a part of 
military considerations. By stimulating 
the training of pilots and mechanics, it 
will help to produce the backlog of skilled 
men which we shall desperately need in 
case of war. 

I should be less than frank if I failed to 
state to the Senate that the formulation 
of this proposed legislation has not been 
free from controversy. Numerous sec- 
tions of this bill represent compromises 
between conflicting viewpoints. It is the 
belief of the committee that these are 
happy compromises, doing essential jus- 
tice to both viewpoints. 

The two major points of controversy 
with regard to this bill were, first, the 
question of whether the national airport 
program should be formulated at the 
State level or at the Federal level: and, 
second, whether Federal funds for the 
construction of airports should be chan- 
neled entirely through the States, or 
whether cities should, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be permitted to deal directly 
with the Federal Government. 

With respect to the first point, it was 
argued strongly by certain governors 
that each State should prepare and 
formulate its own airport plan, and that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should only approve the Siate plans and 
fit them together into a national pro- 
gram. Your committee rejected this 
view because it felt that the national in- 
terest requires a single integrated na- 
tional plan for airport development. 
Many of the facts which must be con- 
sidered in preparing such a plan are 
peculiarly within the knowledge of Fed- 
eral agencies. Examples of such facts 
are questions affecting the need of air- 
ports for national defense, questions af- 
fecting the need of airports for cross- 
country air lines, and numerous other 
questions affecting the national interest. 
If was the view of the committee that this 
program should head up in some one 
place; and that the logical agency to 
control it is the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The committee did not 
feel it would be justified in recommend- 
ing expenditure of such a large sum of 
Federal money on an airport program 
unless the program was controlled by a 
Federal agency. 

With respect to the second major point 
of controversy, the committee was mind- 
ful of the desirability of dealing directly 
with the States as much as possible. 
However, in the case of airport construc- 
tion, by far the largest share of all non- 
Federal money so far expended has been 
put up by cities and not by States. The 
committee was of the opinion that an air- 
port program is more nearly comparable 
to a river and harbor improvement pro- 
gram than to a highway program. A 
highway runs through city and country- 
side alike. An airport, like a harbor, has 
a fixed location, almost always in connec- 
tion with a city. 

Entirely aside from the question of the 
merits of the controversy, the committee 
was mindful of the necessity of recom- 
mending a compromise which would not 
alienate either the States or the cities. 
Both States and cities have substantial 
political influence, and the committee 
tried to report a bill which could have 
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back of it the influence of both States 
and cities. 

The bill now before the Senate sepa- 
rates the airport program into two sec- 
tions. One includes the larger airports, 
Gesignated as class 4 and class 5 airports, 
which are, breadiy speaking, those air- 
ports with runways in excess of 4,700 feet 
inlength. The other section of the pro- 
gram would include smaller airports, 
those known as Class 1, 2, and 3 airports. 
The bill refers to the larger airports as 
the urban program, and to the smaller 
airports as the State program; but it 
should be borne in mind that there is 
really only one program, and that this 
division is only for purposes of setting 
up a dividing iine as a basis for the com- 
promise between the views of the States 
and the views of the municipalities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr, McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In 1916, when we 
passed the Federal Aid Highway Act, 
only about half the States had State 
highway departments, so the law pro- 
vided that temporary arrangements 
might be made, as best we could, to re- 
quire definitely that within a reasonable 
period of years each State must have a 
State highway department or it would 
not get Federal aid. The way the mat- 
ter is left in the pending bill, there is no 
time limit on making such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is a time 
limit of 3 years in which the State must 
conform. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is to say, that if 
a State creates a State aviation com- 
mission within 3 years, after that we will 
not deal directly with cities? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; that is not the 
case, but we will deal with a representa- 
tive of the State, like the Governor, until 
such time as the legislature of each 
State shall have an opportunity to estab- 
lish an airport authority. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But there is no Fed- 
eral statute, and there is nothing in the 
pending bill, which would require a 
State, as a condition precedent to ob- 
taining Federal funds, to establish a 
State airport authority within a reason- 
able time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the State itself 
wants to apply for money, it must have 
such an authority, but if the State does 
not desire to do so, then we go to the 
cities, and if the State never does so, it 
is all done by the cities? 

Mr. McCARRAN,. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I havea telegram from 
11 western Governors who met in Reno, 
in the Senator’s own State, which states 
the objection the Governors have, and 
I should like to read it. It is brief. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The telegram reads: 

PHOENIX, ARIz., May 2, 1945. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am informed by Governors’ conference that 
eirport bill, Senate 2, will be*taken up on 
Thursday. The conference of western Gov- 
ernors in Rene recently unenimously ap- 
proved a resolution urgirg that the same 
Federal-State pattern developed in Federale 


Yes; there is such 
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State Fighway Act should be followed in air- 
port bill. Do not believe Federal Govern- 
ment can deal successfully with counties 
and cities, eliminating States from partici- 
pating in airport program. Urge that you 
do your utmost to pass legislation in this 
field similar to Federal-Sitate Highway Act, 
which has been administered successfully 
over a period of years. 
SIDNEY P. OSEORN, Governor, 


The point I wish to make is that ob- 
viously the great majority of the States 
are not now equipped to function with 
State-aid authorities of any kind. Nor 
were they equipped at the time the Fed- 
eral Hishway Act was passed, in 1916, to 
do it. If Congress wishes to provide that 
pending such time we will deal with 
cities, but ultimately it is the desire that 
we drtal with States, then there should 
ke a time limit provided in the bill. The 
bill should provide that unless a State 
ects within a certain time it will not get 
the aid. If we had not made such pro- 
vision in the Hishways Act, many of the 
States, up to this time, would not have 
created highway commissions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the “Eligibility of 
States,” on page 45 of this bill, section 
14 (a), as follows: 

Sec.14. (a) To be eligible for participa- 
tion in the benefits of the State program, 
a State shall, except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, satisfy the Admin- 
istrator that it meets the following require- 
ments for such participation: 

(1) Its legislature shall have assented to 
the provisions of this act and to its ac- 
ceptance of Federal airport aid on the terms 
and conditions prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator hereunder: Provided, That until the 
final adjournment of the first regular session 
of the legislature of such State convening 
after approval of this act, the assent of the 
Governor of the State shall be sufficient. 


Mr. HAYDEN. That is the way we 
handled the matter in the case of the 
Highway Act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill continues: 


(2) The State shall have a State airport 
agency as defined herein. 

(3) The State shall have adequate legisla- 
tion to enable its political subdivisions to 
participate in the benefits of both the State 
program and the urban program, either by 
sponsoring projects therein or otherwise. 


In other words, we so provide that the 
State may participate in a city program, 
or a city may handle it by itself, if it 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand; but the 
bill does set up urban programs. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It contemplates that, 
so far as the pending bill is concerned, 
or so far as any legislation is concerned, 
for all time to come there will be urban 
programs. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That we can by-pas 
the State. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Iir. HAYDEN. The issue is whether 
or not that is a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct; 
that is the issue, and that is what the 
Senate will have to determine. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we want to make it 
perfectly clear that we do not intend to 
bypass the States, but only alldw a rea- 
sonable period of time within which 
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States may qualify themselves to act, 
and that pending that we will handle 
the matter as provided in the pending 
bill, that would be a very different ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. That is not the 
question, and when the Senator makes a 
study of this subject, as I hope he will, 
he will discover it would never do to 
settle it in that way. 

Let us take the city of New York, which 
has installed a $51,000,000 airport, and is 
now contemplaiing a second airport, a 
$72,600,000 airport. Is there any thoucht 
for a moment that the State of New York 
should have control over the La Guardia 
Airport? Certainly not. The city of 
New York should have control. It was 
erected by the city of New York, and why 
should not the city of New York have con- 
trol? If the Federal Government partic- 
ipates in the installation of the other 
airport the city is to erect, why should 
the State of New York say, “You shall 
not have that airport, because you do 
not belong to the political party which 
we like,” or for some other reason? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In my opinion, the Sen- 
ator’s concluding remark presents the 
danger of followimg the suggestion of the 
western Governors, namely, that the 
question will become involved in politics. 
Everyone knows that to be so; it is obvi- 
ous. As the Senator has stated so well, 
the small cities and the large cities 
throughout the country are the ones 
which have taken care of the airport 
situation. In my State, in the Senator’s 
State, and in the State of the Senator 
from Arizona, it was Phoenix and Tucson, 
it was Albuquerque, it was Reno, which 
attended to that matter, not the State 
governments at all. It will get into poli- 
tics, in my opinion, if the State govern- 
ments handle it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I 
believe it is the wish of all of us that 
there be provided throughout the United 
States a system of airways and airports 
which will accommodate the people. In 
order to do that, does not the Senator 
think that the States of the Union could 
better determine the localities where the 
money should be spent by the Govern- 
ment, rather than having one city in a 
State spending practically all the money 
in one city within its limits, perhaps the 
city of New York, or some other city, 
leaving out the rest of the State, and not 
having a system which would accommo- 
date the people of the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill is not sub- 
ject to the criticism which the able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina makes of it, 
because before drafting the bill we took 
into consideration the criticism he has 
just made, as well as the other criticism, 
and out of the two we moulded the pend- 
ing bill, under which a State authority 
is to be set up, which will receive 65 per- 
cent of the Federal money to begin with. 
That money will be devoted to airports 
of classes 1, 2, and 3. The bill limits 
construction by urban program or city 
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program to airports of class 4 or larger. 
rhat is the very thought we had in mind. 
When the Senator expands on this 
thought a little he will find that the city 
»)f Charleston, S. C., may say: “We want 
an airport, and we are willing to bond 
ourselves to match the Federal Govern- 
ment dollar for dollar. The Federal 
Government will put up dollar for dollar 
if we will bond ourselves dollar for dollar 
for a $5,000,000 airport.” The State of 
South Carolina, if it had control, could 
say; “No; that airport cannot go there, 
we do not want it there, we want it at 
ome other point.” But the city of 
Charleston is willing and able to bond 
itself to put up the money to meet the 
appropriation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The bill does another thing. Before 
an urban program can go into effect, 
before the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
under the bill, can settle on an airport of 
that kind at any place, it must submit 
the project and the estimated expendi- 
ture to the Congress of the United States, 
and the Congress will say whether or 
not the airport shall go where the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has designated 
that it shall go. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
t not true that the larger cities will have 
the better groups which can come before 
the bodies which will provide the money, 
so to speak, and the smaller cities will 
not have the men and the data the larger 
ones will have, and cannot advanta- 
eeously present their proposals, and 
therefore the smaller places will be elim- 
inated to a large extent? 

Mr. McCARRAN. They will not be 
eliminated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me finish my thought. If we had had 
the same plan in connection with our 
Federal highways and had let counties 
even come in and get the money from the 
Federal Government, what kind of a 
patchwork of roads would we now have 
in the United States? I think we are 
facing the very same problems in regard 
to aviation at the present time, and I 
hope we will not proceed in that direc- 
tion and have a patchwork of aviation 
fields here and there, which will not be 
of benefit to the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sorry to say 
that the able Senator from South Caro- 
lina has obviously never read the bill or 
the report on the bill. His conjecture 
evidently must be based upon something 
someone has told him. I know there have 
been wild telegrams, such as the one just 
read from the western governors, in 
which my own Governor joined, messages 
from people who do not know what the 
bill provides. 

The bill provides for the very thing the 
Senator asks, namely, that there shall be 
set up a State program, under State 
supervision, and the United States Gov- 
ernment will match dollar for dollar, 
on request of the States, for all airports 
of classes 1, 2, and 3 which address them- 
selves to the small places, of which the 
Senator speaks. The urban centers 
would have nothing whatever to do with 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the bill sponsored by the Senator 
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from Nevada does give a city the right 
to come directly to the Federal Govern- 
ment instead of proceeding through the 
State government? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For certain classes 
of airports, yes; such as class 4 and 
class 5, because the State would not build 
a Class 4 airport or a class 5 airport ex- 
cept at a large city. There is where the 
airport would be built if built at all. The 
large city would say, “We will build that 
airport ourselves. We will put up the 
money for it. The State would not do 
it. So we will go to the Federal Govern- 
ment and will match dollar for dollar 
with the Federal Government.” 

Mr. President, let me dwell upon an- 
other point made mention of by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. He likened 
this plan to the highway plan. Such a 
comparison cannot rightfully be made. 
The highways run from place to place 
through counties and through States. 
An airport is built for all time at a spe- 
cific place; it does not run anywhere. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But it is necessary to go from a certain 
point to another given point by air. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Oh, yes; in the air; 
I know that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not had an op- 
portunity to study the bill. I represent 
a State in which there probably is not, 
at the present moment, an airport which 
would be classified as class 4 or 5. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada about the time when 
the classification of an airport would be 
determined. That is to say, assuming 
the city of Burlington, Vt., should, after 
the passage of this bill, desire to con- 
struct an airport, having runways of 
more than 4,000 feet, if it should make 
an application for Federal aid on a 
specification for an airport having run- 
ways of 5,000 feet, would the city of Bur- 
lington thereupon become eligible to en- 
ter into this relation with the Federal 
Government which is called the urban 
plan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 
be the procedure: The city of Burling- 
ton would make its own preliminary 
study and survey, and would then take 
the matter up with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, pursuant to the request, would 
make a study, and the two parties would 
come together on a plan for that particu- 
lar airport. If it were to be a class 4 
airport well and good, they would agree 
on it. It would take its classification 
number largely from the length of its 
runways. The city of Burlington could 
come directly to the Federal Government 
and ask to match dollar for dollar for 
the construction of that airport, or it 
could go to its State authority created by 
the Legislature or by other State ar- 
rangement and say, “Will you as a State 
organization join in our request that 
the Federal Government match dollar 
for dollar for the building of this air- 
port—Class 5 airport, if you please—at 
Burlington.” The State could take it up, 
go forward with it, by the direction and 
under the supervision of the C. A. A., and 
come to the Congress of the United 
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States and receive a dollar-for-dollar 
contribution. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the State should 
elect to do that, thereupon would the 
municipality step out of the position of 
Federal cooperation, and would the State 
become the director of the development? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The State of Ver- 
mont and the city of Burlington could 
join, and they would be joined in the con- 
struction of the airport all the way 
through. 

That gives rise to another question 
which I think the Senator could with 
propriety ask, and that is: Who would 
have control over the airport after it was 
constructed? That again is a matter for 
the municipality and the State finally to 
settle, and it would be settled between 
the municipality, the State and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. But before the 
airport would have the approbatien of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, either 
the State of Vermont, or the city of Bur- 
lington, or some other authority would 
have to enter into an agreement and 
arrangement whereby it would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the air- 
port after its construction. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming there is in 
existence at Burlington an airport with 
less than the length of runway neces- 
sary to make it a class 4 or a class 5 
port, would the policies already described 
by the distinguished Senator apply in 
the case of an application by such a 
municipality to increase the length of 
the runway? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, un- 
der this bill, States and State agencies 
would be permitted to sponsor any size 
airport project, whether in the State pro- 
gram or in the urban program. Cities 
would be allowed to sponsor projects only 
in the urban program, except in the case 
of States which do not have State air- 
port agencies. In such a State, cities 
would be permitted to sponsor projects 
in the State program until such time as 
the State created an agency through 
which it could act. 

I may point out to the Senate that 
the present national airport plan, that 
is the plan which the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has at the present time, in- 
cludes only 316 airporis of class 4 and 
above, whereas approximately 5,700 air- 
ports of class 3 and smaller are included. 

Let me repeat that so that the Senate 
may understand it. I point out that 
the present airport plan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority inciuces only 316 
airports of class 4 and above, whereas 
approximately 5,700 airports of class 3 
and smaller are included. 

I emphasize this, and I depart from 
my prepared remarks to emphasize it to 
show that what the western Governors 
are clamoring for and what some Sen- 
ators believe in is the very thing we have 
sought to work out in the bill, which is 


Senator 
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that the States could sponsor by far the 
larger program. 

The figures are 5,000 as against 300. 
Five thousand airports could be spon- 
sored by the respective States, for which 
the States themselves would select the 
sites, and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity would go along with that plan; as 
against 300 airports which might be cre- 
ated by municipalities here and there. 

The bill provides—and I draw this 
especially to the attention cf the Senator 
from South Carolina |Mr. JOHNSTON ]— 
that not more than 35 percent of the 
total annual appropriation may be allo- 
cated to the larger airports which make 
up the urban program. The percentage 
may be smaller. Under this bill money 
could not be expended for a major air- 
port project until the project had been 
approved by the Congress and funds ear- 
marked for it. 

The reason for that, Mr. President, is 
thet in dealing with $50,000,000 airports, 
such as the airport in the city of New 
York, known as the LaGuardaia Field, in 
dealing with a $72,000,000 airport which 
it is proposed to construct in the near 
future, and in dealing generally with air- 
ports which would be constructed at cities 
of large population, and which would 
run into large sums of money, we believe 
the safe thing to do is to come to the 
Congress of the United States and 
through the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
set up the program, and let the Congress 
pass on whether or not such large sums 
of money should be expended at certain 
places. 

Mr. President, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed would be similar to the procedure 
which we follow in the case of river-and- 
harbor projects. In preparing his an- 
nual appropriation estimate, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator would include 
estimates for those major airport proj- 
ects which he felt might be undertaken 
Curing the year ahead, and he would fur- 
nish the Congress with enough detail 
concerning those projects to enable con- 
gressional determination as to whether 
they should be approved. The commit- 
tee believes this is a wise provision. The 
larger airports will be the ones on which 
money will be spent in big chunks. It is 
entirely proper that the Congress should 
have the right to review such projects be- 
fore authorizing such large expenditures. 

Aside from the two points I have men- 
tioned, controversy over other points in 
the bill was not sharp. 

The biil contains a provision requiring 
States to exnend for aviation develop- 
ment amounts at least equal to any sums 
collected from taxes on aviation fuel or 
other special fees or taxes imposed on 
aircraft, aviation, or aeronautical facili- 
ties or operations. This follows the 
precedent set in the highway acts. 

The bill contains a provision permit- 
ing use of the Federal power to condemn 
land in the acquisition of land for airport 
purposes, but it provides that this power 
may be used only upon the specific re- 
quest of the project sponsor. 

In other words, if a community is un- 
able to purchase land, if it is unable to 
acquire a site, then it may say to the 
Federal Government, “We reauest that 
you acquire this site,” and then con- 
demnation may be resorted to; but only 
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on the request of the State or the munici- 
pality. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator what was the rea- 
son for changing in this bill the pro- 
verbial legal pattern of condemnation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is done be- 
cause we do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be condemning promiscu- 
ously, and we do not want the Federal 
Government to be exercising the right 
of eminent domain in a community with- 
cut the immediate request of the com- 
munity itself. In other words, if a com- 
munity could ordinarily acquire the site 
by resorting to the laws of its own State 
and its own vicinity, we would want the 
community to exhaust all possible re- 
sources before it called upon the Federal 
Government to proceed tinder the right 
of eminent domain. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. After reading the 
bill, I understand it would give the Ad- 
ministrator absolute power, if he stepped 
into the picture, to take possession of 
a men’s property without proceeding ac- 
cording to the regular court process, 
and it would permit him to prove his 
ground for doing so afterward. It seems 
to me that in that respect the cart is 
placed before the horse. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Today in nearly 
every State of the Union, and under 
the present Federal law, that is the pro- 
cedure. Some few years ago we enacted 
such a measure. In other words, in very 
many States—I am not certain about 
the condition in the Senator’s own 
State—such preceedings in eminent do- 
main may be instituted, although, of 
course, they must be for a public purpose. 

Mr. BEUSIIFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit a further interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Was that procedure 
instituted in view of the urgent necessi- 
ties arising because of the war, and for 
the reason that during the war we could 
not stop to file lawsuits? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. The act the 
Senator now has in mind is a very re- 
cent one. Eut previously there was an 
act providing for the acquisition of land 
for highway purboses. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But the matter had 
to be handled through the courts, I as- 
sume. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; the highway authorities could 
take possession immediately, and subse- 
quentiy the court procedure would follow. 

Mr. President, the bill provides a meth- 
cd for reimbursement for damage to pub- 
lic airports resulting from use by the 
Army or Navy. That is a matter which 
has been very controversial for the past 
several months. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I can think of one 
airport in particular where that is a very 
sore subject—namely, the proportion of 
the rental the Federal Government shall 
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pay to the airport, because the Govern- 
ment fixes the amount it will pay for 
weather service, office rent, and other 
facilities at the airport. If all an airport 
could collect or if all a city or State could 
collect were merely payment for the dam- 
age done to the runways, that would be 
only a small part of the damage or the 
rental use of the property. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will examine the provisions of 
the bill in that respect he will find that 
we have gone much further than that. 
We have made the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority in part, and in good part, the ar- 
biter to say what has been the extent 
of the damage. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Does the Senator 
refer to the damage done to the run- 
ways? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But there is also 
a rental issue. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
refer to rental for the buildings? 

Mr.BUSHFIELD. Yes. If planes come 
to the airport, necessarily they must have 
the use of the ticket office there and tele- 
phone service and radio service and all 
the other facilities which go with an air- 
port. Are we not going to provide for 
some compensation for the use of those 
airport facilities? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me read to the 
Senator a provision of the bill which I 
think has a bearing on that point, and 
we shall see whether it meets the question 
raised by the Senator. I read from page 
47 of the bill: 

(4) all the facilities of the airport ce- 
veloped with Federal aid and all those usable 
for the landing and take-off of aircraft will 
be available to the United States for un- 
restricted use by military and naval aircratt 
in common with other aircraft at all times 
without charge other than a charge sufficient 
to defray the cost of repairing damage done 
by such aircraft or, if the use by military 
and naval aircraft shall be substantial, a 
reasonable share, proportional to such use, 
of the cost of operating and maintaining 
the facilities so used. 


I think that touches, at least in part, 
the point the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Is the provision the 
Senator has read in Senate bill 2? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Iam unable to find 
it in the copy of the bill I have. I will 
have to get another copy. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is on page 47. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
the bill sets up a method for reimburse- 
ment for damage to public airports re- 
sulting from use by the Army or Navy. 
Such a provision is long overdue. It was 
the view of the committee that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is in the best 
possible position to appraise the extent of 
such damage. The bill does not provide 
for actual payment; but it only provides 
that, upon proper claim made, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator shall ap- 


praise the damage and shall report to 
Congress the amount of reimbursement 
to which the claimant is entitled. It 
would then be up to the Congress in its 
discretion to approve a specific appro- 
priation for the purpose. 
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That statement covers the major pro- 
visions of the bill and its legislative his- 
tory down to the present time. This is 
important legislation, for which there is 
an urgent need. Enactment of this 
legislation should not be delayed. The 
end of the war is drawing closer day by 
day, and the national interests of the 
country require that this program shall 
be ready to go into effect immediately 
upon the achievement of final victory. 

Mr. President, let me Say, in conclu- 
sion, that I am advised by the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators that there 
is a desire on the part of some Senators, 
who now are absent on official business, 
to participate in the discussion and to be 
present at the time of the passage of the 
bill. I regret exceedingly that it may 
be necessary to delay consideration of 
the bill; but no more important piece of 
legislation has been before the Senate for 
a long time. It is important, in that it 
entails the expenditure for airport pur- 
poses of approximately $1,000,000,000 
of the money of the people of the United 
States. It is important because it sets up 
a program for the construction of air- 
ports throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. It is important because, 
although, by and large, many men study 
aviation and are interested in it, they do 
not have time to give their personal study 
or consideration to matters as technical 
as those which are involved in formulat- 
ing a program of this kind. 

There is no desire on the part of the 
Committee on Commerce to push for ac- 
tion on the bill beyond what would be 
proper in connection with having it re- 
ceive full consideration. 

While this work has been for me a 
labor which has extended over the years, 
there is no desire on my part to have the 
bill go through under such circumstances 
that any Member of the Senate might 
say, “I wish I had known that that or 
this was in the bill; I did not understand 
it when I voted for it.” I wish to have 
every Senator understand the bill and 
have an opportunity to consider it fully 
before it comes to a final vote. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I share the very 
great interest of the Senator from Ne- 
vada in the development of our air facili- 
ties. I feel that it would be unfortunate 
if the suggestion at this time of the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars of public 
funds upon what will seem to many per- 
sons to be a new phase of activity for 
the Federal Government, should seem to 
be in conflict with the over-all objective 
which was so splendidly emphasized yes- 
terday by the President in the suggestion 
of a cut in many of our appropriations, 
looking today the day when we can re- 
turn to financial solvency. 

In the support which some of us, at 
least, have given to legislation of this 
character, I should want it to be made 
clear that this is an authorization bill. 
I invite comment of the Senator from 
Nevada on the question of whether or 
not ultimately, when the appropriation 
comes before us, in accordance with the 
regular practice, it must be related to our 
geeneral financial problem. I believe 


that no phase of our public-works pro- 
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gram could be more helpful or signifi- 
cant than this one, in respect both to 
furnishing work and developing our air 
facilities. However, the fact that we 
may, as I hope we will, authorize work 
of this character to be done should not 
be construed as indicating that we are 
embarking upon a financial debauch. I 
believe that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which must finally make the funds 
available will take into account not only 
the necessities of the case, but our whole 
general economic picture, in determin- 
ing whether or not at any given time the 
necessary funds shall be made available. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Maine for his com- 
ment, and I join with him in asserting 
that, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, I rejoiced in 
the message which was sent to the Con- 
gress a few days ago by the President 
in which he recommended the curtail- 
ment of public expenditures to the ex- 
tent of approximately seven and a half 
billion dollars. When the war is over 
we must attempt to curtail the expendi- 
ture of public funds. However, it must 
be done wisely; we must curtail with 
prudence. We must also remember that 
during the period shortiy following the 
end of the war hundreds of thousands of 
people will be out of employment. Many 
of them will be in communities which 
will seem strange to them. Many of 
them will be seeking employment. 

Among the reasons why I am in favor 
of the pending bill is that our late be- 
loved President cited in one of his last 
messages the necessity of providing for 
the construction of airports. I think the 
day is near when we must realize that 
the war is about to come to an end, and 
that those who are returning from the 
war effort, whether in civilian or in mil- 
itary life, must find places of employ- 
ment. I seek to have this bill considered 
by the Senate as a means by which there 
may be afforded to thousands of people 
an opportunity to find employment. 
The bill will also afford an opportunity 
to establish a great program of expan- 
sion in the aviation industry. 

Mr. President, if we in this country 
ever hope to pay off our public indebted- 
ness, in excess of $300,000,000,000—and 
certainly all patriotic members of society 
hope to pay it off—our country will have 
to launch one of the greatest programs 
of commercial activity of which any 
country has ever known. If that pro- 
gram is launched, we must speedily find 
a means by which our products will have 
access to the markets of the world. We 
must resort to the speediest methods 
available. Aviation gives promise of 
making it possible that a commodity 
produced today, for example, in the heart 
of America may be transported through 
the air to the heart of Europe by tomor- 
row evening. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the Senator’s attitude re- 
garding the postponement of the pending 
bill. There are Senators on this side 
of the Chamber who wish to be heard. 
I refer particularly to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr,. SALTONSTALL] and 
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the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. I agree with the Senator as to 
the importance of the bill, and I assure 
him that upon his return we will cooper- 
ate in every way possible to obtain a 
prompt and satisfactory consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mfr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ypield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. With re- 
spect to what has been said about financ- 
ing Federal programs, I hope that before 
too long the aeronautical program will 
be established on its own bottom, and 
that it will finance itself, just as the Fed- 
eral highway program now finances it- 
self. I hope that the program wil! take 
care of its own financial needs through 
funds raised within the industry itself. 

However, Mr. President, that is not the 
purpose for which I rose. On April 16, 
I submitted an amendment to section 9 
of Senate bill 2, and had it referred to 
the commerce committee for considera- 
tion. I found that the committee, in 
its wisdom, did not act favorably upon 
my amendment, and I wish to ask the 
Senator from Nevada whether the 
amendment was given any consideration 
by the committee. 

The bill itself would not become effec- 
tive until during the postwar period, 
However, some of the cities in Colorado, 
as well as in other States, floated bond 
issues to build and improve airports. It 
seems to me that cities which found it 
necessary to undertake such projects—of 
course, it had to be found that they were 
in the interests of the war effort—and 
expect to expend revenues from their 
bond issues, should be given credit for 
whatever money they expend along that 
line after a certain date. The date which 
I included in my amendment was Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. It seems to me that credit 
should be given to any city or State 
which has spent or will expend any of 
its funds in connection with airport 
construction after January 1, 1945. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I voluntar- 
ily brought the Senator’s amendment to 
the attention of the full committee. My 
recollection is that there were approxi- 
mately 12 or 14 members present in the 
committee. I did not urge the amend- 
ment of the Senator; but I did bring 
it to the attention of the committee. 
The commitee did not think well of it 
in the form in which it was presented. 
I believe, however, there is some merit 
in the thought expressed in the Senator’s 
amendment. But it must be boiled down 
and put into such language as will ad- 
dress itself to a limited situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with the Senator from Nevada on that 
point. We did not want to open the door 
wide. My amendment was drawn by 
the Legislative Counsel. After it was 
submitted to me and I had examined it, 
the language of the amendment ap- 


some extent. Therefore, I can well un- 
derstand that the committee, if it gave 
to the amendment only casual observa- 
tion, did not find it in very gcod ioim. 
I am not responsible for its form, because 
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T had to leave the drawing of the amend- 
ment to the technicians. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The _ technicians 
put too many technicalities in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I 
thought they worded it rather strangely. 
However, Mr. President, I am not par- 
ticularly interested in that phase of the 
matter, nor do I consider myself an ex- 
pert on legal language. I wish merely 
to provide that any communities which 
have, since January 1, 1945, spent sums 
of moncy, through bond issues or other- 
wise, in improving their airports, may be 
allowed some credit for the work which 
they have done, providing the work 
measures up to acceptable standards, 
and has the avproval of the administra- 
tor of the pronosed act. Before the 
pendirg bill shall have been enacted I 
hope that an amendment along the line 
to which I have referred may be written 
into the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sympathetic 
with the thought expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, providing it can be 
worked out. I shall be glad to confer 
with the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
on the pending bill by making a brief 
further statement pertaining to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand the 
Senator is willing that the consideration 
ef the pending bill be postponed? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; that is what I 
am about to request. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to express 
my appreciation of the Senator’s action 
because otherwise, as a member of the 
committee I should feel obliged to make 
the appropriate motion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have made this explanatory statement 
on the flocr of the Senate today in the 
hope that I might arouse interest in this 
bill so that at a later day when it comes 
before the Senate for more meticulous 
consideration and for final passage all 
Senators may have had the opportunity 
of studying it. It is not a subject that 
one can pick up and grasp in a moment. 
It is a subject that has taken years in 
the case of some of us, and it will take 
a little time for Senators fully to under- 
stand it. Ido not propose to urge on the 
floor a bill that Senators do not under- 
stand, and, in view of the fact there are 
Senatcrs ebsent from the Chamber on 
cfficial business, I glady ask that the bill 
may be laid aside, to be taken up at a 
later date on my return. 

That brings me to this point, Mr. 
President. I am required to leave the 
city of Washington and to go west on 
official business, leaving here tomorrow 
at 5:30 p. m. I ask permission of the 
Senate that I may be excused for 3 weeks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that he may be excused 
for 3 weeks? The Chair hears none and 
the Senator from Nevada is excused. 

Mr, LANGER Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCARRS‘N. Just a moment; I 
have not yielded the floor. 
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Mr. LANGER. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator a question. Did he say 2 
weeks or 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I said about 3 
weeks, but I do not want to be tied down 
to 3 weeks. I do not want to be called 
absent, if I am not here on a given day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair understand the parliamentary 
situation. Is the bill in charge of the 
Senator from Nevada to go over? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. Irequest that 
the bill go over for further study, and 
presentation and consideration on my re- 
turn at a later date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, 
it is not to be the unfinished business for 
the next 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is not to be the 
unfinished business until my return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And 
the calendar will be open. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. I have two tele- 
grams from Mr. L. L. Schroeder, com- 
missioner, Minnesota Department of 
Aeronautics, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator who 
now has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
inthe chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telesrams ere as follows: 


St. PauL, MINN., May 3, 1945, 
Senator Henrik SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With reference to the McCarran airport 
aid bill, S. 2, your attention is called to the 
progressive aviation legislation enacted by the 
Minnesota Legislature in anticipation of co- 
ordinating it with a national-airport pro- 
gram. At the same time the legislature unan- 
imously passed a joint resolution dealing with 
matters of policy which resolution was fore 
warded to you. That resolution would ques- 
tion the following specific points in S. 2, the 
McCarran bill. 

1. The State should not be excluded from 
its natural rights and community of interest 
in airport planning and development as is 
proposed under the so-called dual program 
which provides for by-passing the State under 
the urban phase of the program. See sec- 
tion 4. 

2. The States and the municipalities will 
pay at least half and in most cases more 
of the original cost, and in addition must pay 
the cost of maintenance indefinitely, which 
does not justify the argument oficred to 
sustain the limitations of sections 14 and 15. 
These sections give unlimited control over 
the airports after construction to the Federal 
administrator, whereas the burden of cost 
and responsibility remains with the State and 
the municipality. 

3. The requirement in section 15 that as 
an additional price for Federal aid the munic- 
ipality must provide free office space in- 
definitely to the Federal airport agencies is 
unjust. 

4. The standards as to the kind and size 
of airport which will be required by the 
administrator and which will have the ef- 
fect of forcing a municipality to enter into a 
contract for an unlimited period of time, the 
terms of which are unknown. 

5. The national planning provisions of sec- 
tion 6 have already been demonstrated to be 
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inadequate and must of necessity give greater 
force to local and State planning needs and 
economic ability. 

6. The requirement that the States must 
ultimately give legislative consent to the 
provisions of S. 2 in order to participate 
becames a loaded pistol to force States which 
have been enticed into accepting aid to 
condone a program of forced spending. 

While this bill appears to be very close to 
the form of Federal airport aid program 
which is needed and supported by the vast 
majority of Minnesota people, it is hoped 
that such minor amendments as may be nec- 
essary can be made to ensure that the pro- 
gram will adhere to the principles of munic- 
ipal, State, Federal, intergovernmental co- 
operation, following the patterns of highway 
development which has been So successful, 
Pages 46, 47, 54, 56, and 59 of the testimony 
at the hearings before the Senate subcom- 
mittee in March, strongly indicate that the 
Federal-municipal type of program has re- 
suited in poor planning, a waste of public 
funds, and does not justify the contention 
that therefore the same course should now be 
more ardently pursued. Minnesota has rec- 
ognized its responsibility in the aviation pro- 
gram just enacted, and there is reason to 
believe that other States will take similar 
action when it may be necessary. Your sup- 
port of the Federal aid program is urged, 
modified insofar as it may be possible, to 
meet the suggesticns made herewith. 

L. L. SCHROEDER, 
Commissioner of Aeronautics, 
St. PAUL, MINN., May 3, 1945, 
Hon. Henrik SHIPSTEAD, 
United States Senate: 

Supplementing my telegram, there should 
be provision in the airport bill which will 
permit municipalities to receive credit for 
funds expended by the municipality in ad- 
vance of Federal appropriation, so long as 
these funds are expended in the develop- 
ment of an airport, the master plan of which 
has been approved by C. A. A. The effect of 
this position will be to stimulate some lccal 
initiative. 

L. L. SCHROEDER, 
Commissioner, 
Minnesota Department of Acronautics, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to Sen- 
ate bill 2, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment intended to be preposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill 2, to pro- 
vide for Federal aid for the development, 
construction, improvement, and repair vf 
public airports in the United States, and 
for other purposes, be restored to the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATICN OF ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 
TO LE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
During the delivery of Mr. McCarran’s 
speech, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further 
to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, I report 
favorably the nomination of Robert E. 
Hannegan to be Postmaster General, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator again 
state his request? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have reported the 
nomination of Robert E. Hannegan to be 
Postmaster General, and, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, I should like to 
make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit, the 
Chair will have the nomination stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, 
to be Postmaster General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
nomination has been reported, and, as in 
executive session, Iam asking unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

I wish to say that Mr. Frank C. Walker, 
the present Postmaster General, has 
been a splendid official and has made a 
brilliant record. He is one of the nicest 
men I ever knew. As all Senators know, 
the Post Office Department under his 
direction has been very successful, and 
has made large profits during the last 2 
or 3 years. That fact is gratifying in the 
extreme, and I want to say that, in my 
judgment, Mr. Walker has proved him- 
self to be one of the best officials of the 
Government. He has been faithful, 
trustworthy, intelligent, and able in the 
handling of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment, and it is with regret that I read 
that he had offered his resignation. 

Mr. Robert E. Hannegan, who is well 
known to the public, is a man of fine 
ability, of the highest character and 
standing, and I believe that he, too, will 
make a most excellent Postmaster Gen- 
eral. For that reason I am asking the 
Senate as in executive session to give 
immediate consideration to his nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. 
Senator vield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suppose under the rule 
this nomination would go over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would go over. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as I personally 
am concerned I have no possible reason 
for objecting to the immediate consid- 
eration of this nomination, but I have 
heard some discussion of the matter and 
I am going to ask the Senator if he will 
not withhold his request until later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I will; I 
will have to do it, 

Mr. WHITE. Ido not want to object, 
but if the Senator will allow me I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps I can help 
the Senator out a little in regard to the 
objections which have been made. My 


Mr. President, will the 
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distinguished friend the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] said at first 
that he wanted the nomination to go 
over; but as I understand, he is now will- 
ing that it be immediately considered, 
though he wants to make some observa- 
tions regarding it. I am going to yield 
the floor to him as soon as the Senator 
from Maine has finished so that he may 
say what he desires to say about it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I merely 
want to be sure that I shall have an op- 
portunity to talk with one or two Sena- 
tors on the floor, and that no action will 
be taken on the nomination in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator in- 
sists I will withdraw the request and will 
be willing to have it go over until he 
makes such examination as he considers 
fit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be placed on the execu- 
tive calendar. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
without amendment, House Joint Reso- 
lution 174, making additional appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and I ask unanimous consent fer 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 174) making addi- 
tional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
are two appropriations. One is for the 
Panama Canal construction annuity 
fund for 19845, of $315,480. The estimate 
last year was $1,500,000 for these an- 
nuities, which must be paid: there is no 
way in the world to avoid their payment. 
Therefore, it is necessary that this 
amount be appropriated. 

The other appropriation is made nec- 
essary by a lack of funds for St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, a most worthy institu- 
tion, which has incurred obligations 
which it will be necessary to pay. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the joint resolution which has al- 
ready been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
minority members of the Appropriations 
Committee have considered the joint 
resolution, have no objection to its pres- 
ent consideration, and fully approve im- 
mediate action on it. 

ir. MCKELLAR, I thank the Senator 
very much; I appreciate his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendments to be offered, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution? ‘ 
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The joint resclution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION BY CON- 
GRESS OF ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and request that it be referred to the 


Committee on Expenditures in the 
executive departments. 
There being no objection, the bill 


(S. 958) to provide for more effective 
inspection and supervision by the Con- 
gress with respect to the administration 
of the laws of the United States was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is a biil to provide for more effective 
inspection and supervision by the Con- 
gress with respect to the administration 
of the laws of the United States. The 
bill would create a joint committee of the 
House and Senate, 2s a reguiar commit- 
tee of the two bcdies, vested with the 
authority to make investigations with 
respect to the practices, the procedure, 
and the expenditure of funds in execu- 
tive departments or administrative agen- 
cies of the Government. The committee 
would be composed of seven Members of 
each body, four from the majority party 
of the Senate, three from the minority, 
and a like number from the House from 
each party. 

fr. President, the real objectives of 
the measure are stated in section 2, which 
I shall read: 

The committee is authorized and empow- 
ered to conduct investigations and studies 
into the practices, procedures, edministra- 
tive processes, and efficiency of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government (includ- 
ing any corporation owned by the Govern- 
ment). The committee shall receive and 
consider complaints relating to the prac- 
tices, procedures, administrative processes, 
and efficiency of any such department or 
agency. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee, upon complaint or upon its own in- 
itiative, to make such investigations and 
studies under this subsection as in its judg- 
ment may be necessary to keep the Congress 
fully informed as to whether or not the laws 
of the United States are being properly and 
efficiently administered and as to whether or 
not additional legislation is necessary and 
appropriate to improve their administration. 


Mr. President, the bill further provides 
that this committee, which would be a 
regular standing committee, should 
make a report annually to the Congress 
on the 15th day of January with respect 
to its work, and any recommendations it 
felt appropriate. It would also be per- 
mitted to make reports to the Congress 
at any time when in its judgment a report 
should be made. 

I know we are considering, and there 
is a great clamor for, a streamlining of 
Congress, a reorganization of the Con- 
gress in order to enable it to function 
more efficiently and more smoothly, and 
it may appear that we already have too 
many committees, and that there should 
be a consolidation of the committees we 
now have rather than the creation of 
new committees. 
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My thought is that if this bill shall 
be enacted, it will establish a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, a permanent 
committee, which will obviate the neces- 
sity of creating a special committee every 
time something arises which the Con- 
gress feels should be investigated by the 
Congress or by either branch of it. It 
will also prevent a duplication of hear- 
investigations by the two 
IJouses. We often have hearings and 
investi being conducted simul- 
tancously by a special committee of the 
: te and by some committee of the 
House, and there is a duplication of ef- 
fort. Ithink there is great waste of time 


ings and 
raticns 


inn 
mocale 


lish a joint committee like that proposed 
by this bill, which will be authorized to 
conduct investigations whenever occa- 
sion arises, whenever the cemplaints we 
receive justify it, or whenever in the 
opinion of the committee, in its dili- 
fence in exercising its own power, it con- 
cludes that an investigation should be 
made, it then would be empowered to 
make the investigation and would be 
constituted for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President— 

"The PRESIDENT pyo tempore. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought perhaps a lit- 
tle information as to the number of com- 
mittees now investigating different sub- 
jcets before the Congress might add a 
little to the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should be glad to 
have the Senater suggest the number. 
Mr. LUCAS. I should just like to tell 
the Senator and the Senate that today 
there are 50 investigating committees, in 
the House and the Senate, investigating 
every conceivable thing they can think 
about in connection with Government. 
Certainly there is duplication of effort, 
As the Senator said a moment ago, the 
very thing a committee of the Senate is 
investigating a House committee may be 
investigating, and one of the most cur- 
vent illustrations of that is the investi- 
gation of the O. P. A. The House com- 
mittee investigated it thoroughly, and 
tock weeks to do so. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
been investigating it for weeks. A sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate is now 
working on its report and its findings, 
which it will report to the full commit- 
tee, and when that has been done, the 
full committce will lay the report before 
the President of the United States. 

Much vaiuable time is consumed in 
putting on the stand one witness after 
another from the executive departments 
and examining him. These men are on 
the merry-go-round all the time. We 
consiantiy hear complaints about the 
duplication of effort among Government 
departments. We hear complaints about 
the number of bureaus and statements 
are made that many of them could be 
merged into one agency which could take 
care of the situation better than five or 
six. Yet the Congress of the United 
States gives to the country one of the 
finest exainples of duplication of effort 
about which I know anything. I think 
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the Senator from Arkansas really has 
something in his bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. I might say to him, 
Mr. President, that if I thought the bill 
would simply create one more commit-« 
tee, without contributing to the elimina- 
tion of other committees, I certainly 
would not introduce it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I share the views expressed 
by my colleague from [Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas]. I think that in presenting his 
bill to the Senate the Senator from 
Arkansas is taking a very thoughtful and 
constructive step. I have particularly in 
mind a very fine, and I think we would 
now say, an indispensable service ren- 
dered to the Congress and to the country 
by the Joint Committeee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. I do not know what 
Congress would have done in more recent 
years if it were not for the joint commit- 
tee which has had a staff of experts and 
which has been continuously studying 
the many questions of finance and of 
taxation. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is certainly proceeding 
in a very statesmanlike manner in pre- 
senting this measure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. President, if the bill is passed and 
the committee proposed by it is estab- 
lished it will result in serving the pur- 
pose of economy. We all know that of 
necessity any committee, in order to con- 
duct effectively and thoroughly an in- 
vestigation of any department of Gov- 
ernment or most any other issue which 
the Congress needs to consider, must set 
up a staff of men who are capable of 
making investigations and doing re- 
search work, and all that costs the tax- 
payers money. If we could establish a 
joint committee of the two Houses, to 
which all these matters could be re- 
ferred, and have such a committee prop- 
erly staffed, then as these matters arise 
in connection with which Congress feels 
that something should be investigated, 
which could be requested by simple reso- 
lution adopted and referred to the com- 
mittee, we would have already the ma- 
chinery set up, and trained personnel 
ready to aid us in conducting such in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. President, I do not have in mind 
and am not trying to single out any 
agency of government. There are con- 
stant complaints being made, many of 
which are unjustified, many of which 
are unfounded, as we know. Some, how- 
ever, are justified and have real merit in 
them. There is constant need, in view 
of the great expanse of Government op- 
erations and the tremendous powers 
granted to agencies and bureaus—and 
most of them I will say were granted of 
necessity—that the Congress have a joint 
committee to keep its hands on and keep 
control of, so to speak, and to keep in- 
formed respecting how the agencies of 
government are functioning. 

When agencies place interpretations 
on the laws passed by Congress tontrary 
to the intent of Congress, or when they 
engage in any practices which are not in 
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accord with the will of Congress under 
the laws we have passed, or when agen- 
cies are careless with respect to expendi- 
tures, or most any other function they 
perform, we will have a committee stand- 
ing guard, Mr. President. If the occa- 
sion arises, if the need occurs for legis- 
lative supervision or investigation, then 
this committee will be ready and able to 
function. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I call the attention of 
the Senator to this very important fact: 
I know of committees representing, re- 
spectively, the House and the Senate of 
the United States investigating the same 
subject matter which have arrived at 
different conclusions as to what should 
be done with respect to what they were 
investigating. If a committee of the 
House of Representatives reaches one 
conclusion upon an important subject 
and a committee of the Senate reaches a 
conclusion which is diametrically op- 
posed to that reached by the House, ob- 
viously both investigations will mean 
nothing so far as the public is concerned, 
or so far as any legislation is concerned. 

In other words, a joint effort of the 
two Houses in reaching some sort of 
conclusion, whether it is good or bad, it 
seems to me, would add a considerable 
amount of dignity and weight to the find- 
ing respecting the subject being investi- 
gated, and the Congress as a whole, or 
any committee looking into the matter, 
could be satisfied that something worth 
while came out of the investigation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Under such circum- 
stances there would be occasions. I am 
sure, when, if two committees were work- 
ing together, there would probably be no 
difference of opinion. Each one would 
gain the same information, and would 
be conducting an investigation under 
circumstances where they were working 
together instead of working to separate 
purposes, 

Mr. President, I think a committee of 
the nature I suggest will make some con- 
tribution to the efficiency of Congress, 
and I believe it will have a wholesome 
effect and influence upon the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, I find that I need to be 
in my own State next week to attend a 
flood-control meeting. I regard it as 
official business, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be excused for the 
first three or four days of next week in 
order that I may attend the meeting, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the se- 
nior Senator from Arkansas? ‘The Chair 
hears none and the Senator is excused. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE AIR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
week when I was speaking about airplane 
accidents, I was interrupted by the acting 
majority leader who wished to have the 
Senate take a recess at that time, for a 
very good reason. At this time I wish to 
conclude reading a speech made over the 
radio in October 1943 by Senator Tru- 
man, now the President of the United 
Statcs. His speech ccealt with the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Co. 
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Mr. President, I may add that these 
_— une accidents h ave not stopped. As 

matter of fact, only last week another 
t raining piane went down, at Sweetwater, 
Tex., with a loss of over 20 lives. The 
record still is that 17,500 pilots have lost 
their lives while in training, as compared 
with the 5,000 United States pilots who 
have died in all the theaters of war. 

At this time I continue to read the 
speech made in October 1943 by Senator 
Truman, now our President. He said: 

By and large the committee’s efforts— 


In other words, the Truman commit- 
tee’s efforts— 


ive received such support. The press and 

the radio deserve a great deal of credit for 
his, because the companies which had to be 
corrected include several of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States of America. 
They spend millions of dollars for advertis- 
ing, which the press and radio risk if they 
publicize their mistakes. 

These corporations also employ staifs of 
publicity men, who occupy themselves in at- 
tempts to confuse the issues and obtain pub- 
lic comment favorable to the companies 
based on a misunderstanding by the press 
or radio of the underlying facts. 

A few of our better-known newspapers and 
one popular radio columnist have misunder- 
tood the situation and by their reports to 
the public have unwittingly assisted in creat- 
ing a false impression. 

ror example, the committee found that the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, the prin- 
cipal subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, was producing steel plate for 
the Navy and the Maritime Commission and 

end-Lease in its Irvin Works, and that the 
physical tests to which the finished steel 
plates were subjected to determine their ten- 
sile strength were faked and falsified. The 
company men in charge of the _SemEng ma- 
chines testified that about 5 
of the tests were deliberately faked for the 
purpose of falsely reporting that the steel 
plate was in accordance with specifications. 
To do this they instructed the testcrs under 
them to cheat. 


Needless to say, Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly scores of fine Americans have 
lost their lives when serving as pilots be- 
cause those testers cheated. 

I continue to read the speech: 


Shortly afterward, the committee found 
that the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, was guilty of selling for installation in 
Army and Navy planes airplane engines that 
were not in accordance with specifications, 

The engines in question made at 
Lockland, Ohio, near Cincinnati, in a plant 
designed by Curtiss-Wright, but built by the 
Government at a cost of more than $140,- 
000,000. 

I want to tell you just how this investi- 
gation started and was conducted. In order 
to make sure that the encinces being pro- 
duced could properly be uscd in our military 
aircraft, both Curtiss-Wright and the Gov- 


were 






ernment employed many inspectors, at a 
total of several million dollars a year. The 
committee received letters from a number 


of these inspectors, particularly the Govern- 
ment inspectors, complaining that they were 
being forced to pass parts and engines which 
were not in accordance with the specifica- 
tions. Now, these specifications were pre- 
pared by Curtiss-Wright itself, and were ap- 
proved by the War Department. 

Curtiss-Wright never has claimed that the 
specifications were needlessly made too 
stricc. 


‘ on 
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A committee investigator was sent to Cin- 
cinnati. He found that the majority of the 
Government inspectors looked to the Senate 
to correct a situation which they had lost 
hope of having corrected by Curtiss-Wright. 
In fact, one of the inspectors broke down 
and cried as he told his story, saying that 
he had two nephews in the Air Forces. Be- 
fore our investigator had finished, not only 
a majority of the Government inspectors, but 
also a number of the Curtiss-Wright inspect- 
ors, made the same charge; that the 
inspectors were not being permitted to re- 
ject parts and engines that failed to con- 
form to specifications. 

Some of the Curtiss-Wright personnel, who 
claimed to ha ave m<¢ ade an investigation, have 


namely, 


jobs, and the anes has instituted court- 
martial proceedings against some of the offi- 
cers upon whom it relied for an investiga- 
tion. 


I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the very same thing has 


happened at Buffalo. The men who 
complained about what the Curtiss- 
Wright officials were doing there have 
been summarily fired. 

Mr. President, who controls that cor- 
poration at Buffalo? I hold in my hand 
a list of the board of directors. It shows 
that the president is Mr. Guy W. 
Vaughan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. He is chairman and presi- 
dent. 

Next on the list of the directors is 
Edward R. Tinker, of Syosset, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Third on the list is William F. Carey, 
450 East Fifty-second Street, New York, 
I. 2; 

The names and addresses of t 
directors are as follows: 


he other 


Edgar S. Bloom, 1020 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. R. Dillon, 322 Corlies Avenue, Pcl- 
hem, N. Y. 

J.S. Allard, 25 Edgewood Lane, Prcnx- 

ville, WN. 

LE. S. Cramer, 311 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. A. B. Smith, 1170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


C. W. Loos, 225 East Seventy-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. Willson, Park Avenue, New York 


City, N. Y. 


Burdette S. Wright, 4931 Sherida 


Drive, Williamsvilie, N. Y. 
R. L. Earle, Essex Falls, N. J. That is 


it across the Hudson River from New 
_R. Reed, Englewood, N. J. That is 
Pint a 20-minute ride from New York. 

M. B. Gordon, Paterson, N. J. That 
is a few miles farther from New York. 

Charles A. Dana, The Homestead, Wil- 
ton, Conn. That is a few mile* out of 
New York, so those who live there do not 
have to pay income taxes in New York, 
but can escape them by moving to Con- 
necticut. I am not certain nto this 
man moved there for that purpose; Iam 
not acquainted with him. 

Daniel M. Sheaffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

V.H. Smith, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

John C. Cowden, Bel Air, Calif. 

It is to be noted that only one of the 
directors comes from California. 
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So, Mr. President, we have Wall Street, 
in the ownership of the Curtiss-Wright 
Co., apparentiy perfectly willing to have 
poor materials put into the planes, and 
perfectly willing to discharge any in- 
spector who complains that the mate- 
rials used are defective, and yet the 
company is building airpinnes which 
American boys are attem P tine to fly all 
over the United’ State Seventeen 
thousand five hundred alre ade have died. 
More, I repeat, than three times as many 
as the number of United States pilots 
who have died in all theaters of the war. 

Yet, Mr. President, more than 18 
months have passed since Senator Tru- 
man delivered that speech telling what 
vas done in Cincinnati. In a moment 
I shail show that not one of those men 
has been put into the penitentiary, 
where he belongs, nor has the company 

paid any fine. 

Senator Truman continued his speech 
at that time—in October 1943—as fol- 
lows: 

The Army and the committee are in sub- 
stantial agreement that the situation at the 
Lockland plant was extremely bad and re- 
quired drastic corrective action. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
Army Air Force, recently complimented me 
on the accomplishments of the committee 
at Lockland and informed me that the com- 
mittee’s action had been of great assistance 
to the Army Air Force. 

ISSUED REPORT 

The committee issued a report to the Sen- 
ate to force Curtiss-Wright and the Army 
to take further additional corrective action, 
and to take it promptly. 

The committee found no evidence that 
Curtiss-Wright was deliberately disregarding 
the specifications for the purpose of sabotage. 
We understood that the reason why some of 
its officials wanted lax inspection was that 
they were not able to produce engines in 
quantity that conformed to the specifica- 
tions. For these reasons, the committee ex- 
pected that the rate of production of engines 
would fall of when the plant was required 
to produce engines which conformed to Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s cwn specifications. 


Pra 


Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
drew up its own specifications, and then 
it discharged inspectors who found that 
its own srecifications were not being 
lived up to by that company. 

Most newspapers and radio 
tors— 


commenta- 


Truman continued— 
thoroughly understood this situation, but 
a few of them allowed themselves to be 
confused by Curtiss-Wright officials, who 
wanted to make it appcar that it was the 
Senate, and not themselves, who should be 
censored for their inability or unwillingness 
to produce airplane parts and engines in 
accordance with their own specifications. 

Six weeks after the committee had issued 
its aircraft report— 


ac -atawy 
wcnarcsl 


This is Senator Truman speaking— 
Curtiss-Wright had still failed to provide 
good management at the Lockland plant, and 
the situation was still so bad as to require 
both the Army and the Truman Committee 
to give the company the ultimatum “produce 
or get out.” 


Mr. President, at about this same time 
action was brought by the United States 
Government. What kind of an action 
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was it? Was anybody arrested? No; it 
was simply a suit for damages against 
the firm for selling the Government for 
use by the armed forces airplane motors 
which the Truman report said was “de- 
fective, substandard, and unsatisfac- 
tory.” The boys who died are still dead, 
but the men responsible for their deaths 
are permitted today to sit in Washington 
in high command. 

In the Washington Star for July 10, 
1943, there appears this story: 


UNITED STATES SUES WRIGHT FIRM ON CHARGE OF 
SELLING DEFECTIVE ENGINES 
(By the Associated Press) 

TRENTON, N. J., July 10.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment, charging the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation wiih selling to the Government 
airplane motor materials which allegedly were 
“defective, substandard, and unsatisfactory,” 
brought suit for damages against the firm 
and eight of its officers today in a complaint 
filed in Federal District Court by United 
States Attorney Charles M. Phillips. 

The corporation, which has its principal 
office at Paterson, N. J., is one of the Nation’s 
largest holders of war contracts. The firm is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. 

The allegedly defective and substandard 
materials were delivered under Government 
contracts awarded to the Lockland (Ohio) 
plant of the corporation for the manufacture 
of air-cooled airplane engines, the complaint 
said. 

Charles D. Hyman, assistant United States 
attorney, said that if the suit was success- 
tul, the defendants would be subject to a 
fine of $2,000— 


Just think of it— 
for each transaction which the court held 
was a violation of Federal law prohibiting 
“false, fraudulent, and fictitious claims” 
against the Government. Bills for the al- 
legdly unsatisfactory materials constituted 
fraudulent claims, the Government con- 
tended in the complaint. 

NO ESTIMATE OF TOTAL 

Mr. Hyman said he could not estimate im- 
mediateiy the total possible penalty. 

Named as co-defendants with the corpo- 
ration were G. W. Vaughan, president and 
chairman of the board of directors; M. B. 
Gorcon, vice president and general man- 
ager; Arthur McNutt, vice president in 
charge of engineering; G. F. Chapline, vice 
president in charge of sales; C. C. King, 
treasurer; E. S. Kramer, secretary; J. M. 
Scanlon, assistant secretary; J. H. Darragh, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. President, in view of Curtiss- 
Wright’s sweeping denial of startling 
charges concerning the Buffalo plant, 
Lewis Mayer, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists who is 
the union chief located at this plant, 
issued a statement confirming the for- 
mer inspector’s allegations. Mr. Mayer 
not only confirmed the charges but ac- 
cused the Army of being at fault for these 
conditions because, as he said, its repre- 
sentatives at the plant admitted these 
“serious conditions” to be true but re- 
fused to do anything about this. 

I blame the Army more than I do the 
company— 

Mayer is quoted in the Buffalo Courier 
Express as saying. 

Alongside of each Curtiss inspector stands 


an Army inspector who should catch what 
the Curtiss inspector misses— 


The union chief added. Mr. Mayer 
cited as further proof the fact that my 
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original informer was held in the highest 
regard by the Army officers located at 
the Curtiss-Wright plant. Mr. Mayer is 
quoted as saying that Mr. Frank R. 
Hirsch, former inspector, was offered a 
job as Army inspector soon after he re- 
signed from the Curtiss-Wright plant, 
but with the stipulation that he be re- 
moved to another factory, namely the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, and not to 
the Curtiss-Wright plant. 

According to Mr. Mayer, Hirsch re- 
fused to be a party to such an agree- 
ment, insisting that he carry on his work 
at Curtiss-Wright or at no place at all. 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
been vitally interested in aviation. 
When I witnessed crashes day after day 
I wanted to find out why so many planes 
were being destroyed on the home 
front—three times as many as in the 
war itself. So, on October 14, 1943, I 
addressed a letter to Senator Truman. 
On October 19, 1943, he advised me as 
follows: 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your 
letter of October 14, inquiring concerning the 
report of my committee on military airplane 
accidents. The committee has been studying 
this matter for some time, but due to the 
difficulty which it has encountered in assem- 
biing the necessary information, this inquiry 
has not been completed. Consequently, 
there will be no report in the immediate 
future. As soon as the committee's material 
is fully assembled it will, of course, make a 
report. I will be glad to advise you as to the 
approximate time as soon as it is possibie to 
do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, the distinguished leader 
who wrote this letter is none other than 
the President of the United Staes. It 
is within his province to obtain any in- 
formation which he desires from the War 
Department. As President of the United 
States he should have no further diffi- 
culty or encounter further delay in se- 
curing this data. 

On July 10, 1943, in the report bear- 
ing his name, the now President of the 
United States promised the American 
people an enlightenment on these star- 
tling aircraft accidents. I hold in my 
hand the Truman report. On page 30 
it reads as follows: 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

In eddition to the foregoing the commit- 
tee has been engaged in a study of military 
plane crashes and at a subsequent date will 
report on this subject. The committee is 
concerned about the large number of such 
casualties, particularly in noncombat op- 
erational flights in this country. 


Mr. President, that was 21 months ago, 
and no report has been forthcoming. 

Only a week ago I lost one of my best 
friends in North Dakota. George 
Schcenberger lost a very fine son with 
whem I had been associated for a great 
many years. Mr. Schoenberger btlieves 
that his death may have taken place as 
a result of one of the accidents to which 
I have referred However, he was killed 
across the water, and no definite proof 
is now available. 

Mr. President, the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration attacked the Senator for his 
sensational report. On July 15, 1943, 
Senator Truman publicly threatened 
the corporation that unless it cleaned 
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up this scandal he would make public 
the secret testimony on which he based 
his report and expose this heartbreaking 
situation. Why has net that secret tes- 
imony been made public? Why are these 
men being protected and allowed to carry 
on this diabolical sabotage. Every one 
of our boys killed by defective airplanes 
is another Pearl Harbor. I think it is 
about time for Congress to do somethin:e 
about this scandal. I think the Con- 
gress has a right to know the unvarnished 
truth concerning this situation. 

I am wondering if every Member of 
Congress realizes the significance of thes: 
revelations. I am woncering whether or 
not this Congress is satisfied and willing 
to ignore this amazing scandal and wai! 
until tragedy comes closer to their own 
homes and loved ones. I think we have 
waited long enough for an official expla- 
nation of these crashes. I think it is time 
for Congress to act. I am angered by 
the calloused indifference on the part o! 
high officials of our Government to these 
service crashes. I am appalled and sick- 
ened by these facts. What is behind the 
hideous power that prevents a thorough 
investigation of this great American 
catastrophe? 

Mr. President, I have been very much 
pleased indeed by the assurances given 
me by the distinguished junior Senator 
from the State of Michigan | Mr. Fencu- 
son], one of the members of the Trumen 
committee, now known as the Mead com- 
mittee, that they now have in Bvfialo 
various investigators and are making : 
thorough investigation of the Curtiss- 
Wright plant there. But, Mr. President, 
I submit thet is not enough. I submit 
that on the record, the cold-blooded 
record, as found by Senator Trumen 
himself, this man Wright, or the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Aeronautical Co., cught to- 
day to be separated from any connec- 
tion with the service of the United States 
of America; that the people of this 
country should not tolerate a man who 
is responsible for the very conditions that 
Harry Truman found and condemned, 
and that that man should not hold a 
position under Harry Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) 
making additional appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1845, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


PROPAGANDA, NOT FACTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, representa- 
tives of 46 nations are engaged at San 
Francisco in one of the most important 
conferences of all time. They are pro- 
posing to frame the charter of an inter- 
national organization, based on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the purpose 
of which is to prevent another world war. 
These proposals when completed will 
come before the Senate. Other interna- 
tional arrangements are being considered 
by many nations, and we have now be- 
fore us in Congress the Bretton Woods 
proposals, There is also pending in the 
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Touse a measure to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of 
3 years and to give additional power to 
reduce the tariff rates to 25 percent of 
those fixed in the statute. All of us 
have the most vital interest in these 
problems and the policies upon which 
they are based. They are, or will be- 
come, legislative matters, and they will 
be debated here on their merits in the 
light of the very best information which 
can be obtained by our committees. 

I rise today to protest against the de- 
liberate policy of Nation-wide propagan- 
da adopted by the State Department and 
the Treasury Department with relation 
to these measures. It is a superpropa- 
ganda, under the direction of Mr. Arch- 
ibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and it is aimed directly at Con- 
eress. All of us have recognized the value 
of propaganda as a weapon of war and 
we have realized the necessity of improv- 
ing its technique and adopting in war 
something of the ruthlessness of the 
methods pursued by Adolf Hitler. But 
it is time now to put an end to the theory 
that these methods of propaganda can 
be turned inward against our own people, 
our own institutions, and our own Con- 
eress. There have been many instances 
in history when victorious armies have 
returned home and been used to suppress 
the liberties of their own people. For- 
tunately there is no danger of that kind 
of thing in America; but let us be sure 
that a much more subtle weapon of prop- 
azanda is not used in the same way. 

It is high time that the Government 
departments were told that they must 
confine themselves to presenting their 
cases on legislative matters to Congress 
and not turn the Government into a vast 
public-pressure group to destroy our con- 
stitutional processes. The purpose of the 
present campaign of the State Depart- 
ment is to convince Congress and the 
people that the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals are an absolute guaranty of 
peace, that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and the Bretton Woods Act 
are absolutely essential to make this 
guaranty good; that anyone who ques- 
tions the perfection of any one of the 
three is in favor of a third world war; 
that to assure peace they must be ac- 
cepted without crossing a “t” or dotting 
an “i”; and that there is no other pos- 
Sible way to assure peace. I am quite 
willing to admit that there are good argu- 
ments for all these proposals, but even 
their authors do not claim the perfection 
which, of course, must be the claim of 
propaganda, if the Government indulges 
in it at all. 

GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA IS ILLEGAL 


As long ago as July 11, 1919, Congress 
passed an act intended to prohibit prop- 
aganda by executive departments. It 
appears now as section 201 of the Crim- 
inal Code and reads as follows: 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
act shall, in the absence cf express author- 
ization by Congress, be used directly or in- 
directly to pay for any personal service, ad- 
vertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, 
printed or written matter, or other device ine 
tended or designed to influence in any man- 
ner a Member of Congress, to favor or op- 
pose by vote or otherwise, any legislation or 
appropriation by Congress, either before or 
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after the introduction of any bill or resolu- 
tion proposing such legislation or appro- 
priation. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 


from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask my 
friend from Ohio a question in relation to 
the portion of the law he quoted. As he 
knows, the heads of some of the execu- 
tive departments are getting out books 
which are primarily interested in fur- 
thering, as the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio suggested, one line of think- 
ing. Those books are not written by the 
so-called authors; they are written by 
men who are working for the Govern- 
ment, in the Government, and paid by 
the Government, and ostensibly for 
propaganda purposes. Would that bea 
violation of the statute the Senator has 
cited? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it might be a vio- 
lation. It would depend on whether the 
provisions of the statute relating to the 
use of Government funds had been in- 
fringed, so that it would be necessary to 
prove that the use of such funds pro- 
moted indirectly Government propa- 
ganda to affect the Congress. I might 
say that this practice has become gen- 
eral. I happen to know of an instance 
coming to my attention from my own 
State. Here is a letter sent out by the 
New England Regional Office of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, addressed 
to newspaper editors, editorial writers, 
radio commentators and group leaders, 
whoever they may be, and trade execu- 
tives. The letter is signed by the Re- 
gional Administrator, Mr. Eldon C. 
Shoup, and was sent broadcast. I think 
it is now in the record of the Committee 
on Agriculiure and Forestry. It reads 
es follows: 

he attack on price control before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee represents 
one of the most vicious pressure-group tac- 
tics yet undertaken. Success of the attack 
would deal a body blow to price control which 
is so necessary to the economic life of our 
country. 

James F. Brownlee, O. P. A. Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Price, has made a reply to 
the charges. I am sending a portion of it 
to you for your information. Mr. Brownlee 
outlines the position of O. P. A. in relation 
to the meat-packing industry presenting 
background facts which are little known bf 
the public. 

That is broadcast throughout the 
whole New England district, and is a 
specially prepared reprint of Mr. Brewn- 
lee’s testimony. 

The practice has become almost uni- 
versal in every department. If they 
have any legislation coming before Con- 
gress they send out broadcasts contain- 
ing various kinds of information and 
they sponsor and print books. 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President 
Mr. TAFT. Iyield tothe Senator from 
Alabama. 


Mr. HILL. We know that the depart- 
ments print some books, and they are 
authorized by the Congress to print them. 
The Congress makes the appropriation 
for the printing; but today there is no 

, aepartment that can print any book 
which Congress has not authorized and 
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for the printing of which it has not pro- 
vided the finds. 

The Senator from Wisconsin spoke 
about some Government books, as I un- 
derstood him, which were not now being 
printed by the Government. I wish the 
Senator would specify some of the books 
to which he had particular reference. 
He spoke about books. 

Mr. WILEY. It would not ke difficult, 
but I do not want to get into that argu- 
ment now. 

Mr. HILL. It is all right for the Sen- 
ator to rise on this floor and talk about 
books, and then when I ask him to spec- 
ify them to say, well, it would not be 
difficult, but he does not care to get into 
that argument, and he does not even do 
the Senate courtesy of rising from his 
seat when he answers the question. The 
truth is that many wild and half-baked 
charges are made for which there is no 


basis in fact. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield, but I prefer to 
make my own statement of facts which 
I will support as I go along if I may. 
However, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin to reply to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that the acting majority leader 
thought that he had to take a left-hand- 
ed swipe at the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator from Wisconsin will be glad 
to furnish at such time as he shall de- 
termine, the title of books gotten out as 
he stated, but it is public knowledge that 
there are on the pay roll of various de- 
partments and Government ageacies al- 
most 20,000 persons whose job it is to sell 
their line of philosophy and their dope 
to the public. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is rendering a dis- 
tinct service to the public. We are en- 
gaged, as he has said, in arriving at what 
the truth is in relation to vital subjects 
such as Bretton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and reciprocal treaties, and every 
day we have piles of this material com- 
ing in not only from our constituents but 
we have books and pamphlets such as I 
referred to which have been gotten out 
even by members of the Cabinet. How 
can a Cabinet ofiicer take time to write 
a book? He has the experts, which ex- 
perts are paid by the Government, and 
who are running wild throughout the 
country with such pieces of literature. 
So, I do not see that I need to apologize 
for my statement to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What I was seeking was 
the truth. I want to know the truth, 
I want to know the facts about these 
books, and I regret that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin either seems 
unable or unwilling to give the facts te 
the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the act of 
July 11, 1919, provides a $500 fine and 
1 year imprisonment for violation by 
any officer or employees of the United 
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tates. But try to get a district attor- 
new to indict any of these gentlemen. 
This letter from Mr. Shoup, for instance, 
this O. P. A. letter, is clearly intended to 
effect the passage of the O. P. A. ex- 
tension measure now pending before 
Congress. here was no other purpose 
in sending it out. That was its purpose. 
It seems to me to fall clearly within the 
terms of the statute, that this letter is 
intended and designed to influence Mem- 
bers of Congress in that district who 
favor or oppose, to vote for legislation 
or otherwise. 

There can be little doubt that the 
propaganda of the State and Treasury 
Departments also is designed to influ- 
ence Members of Congress. In fact, it 
is carried on on such a tremendous scale 
today as to destroy the whole legislative 
process of intelligent consideration, and 
threaten the independence oi Congress. 

I have here a large collection of pam- 
phlets and releases issued by the depart- 
ments, magazine articles by officers 
which have been reprinted for distribu- 
tion, a reprint from the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for distribution, printed copies 
of radio broadcasts, and innumerable 
specches by officers of Executive depart- 
ments. They have been widely dis- 
tributed. Several pamphlets on Bretton 
Woods have apparently been sent to all 
employer-taxpayers who pay withhold- 
ing taxes, in envelopes under frank of 
the Federal Government. 

Material has been sent to clubs of all 
kinds and to radio commentators. 
Speakers are furnished to any organiza- 
tion that requests them. Magazine ar- 
ticles are planted. No one can have 
listened to the radio during the last 2 
months without hearing a constant flow 
of propaganda clearly inspired by the 
Government, intended to give the im- 
pression of perfection with regard to 
both Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods. 

Mr. President, I am not dealing with 
the controversy of the Senator from Ala- 
bama with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
but here we have a book, The Bretton 
Woods Proposals, printed by the Treas- 
ury. Here we have a reprint of an article 
Bretton Woods and Foreign Trade. Here 
is a reprint of an article by Henry Mor- 
genthau, Bretton Woods and Interna- 
tional Cooperation. Here is one The 
Monetary Fund: Some Criticisms Ex- 
amined, by H. D. White, of the Treasury. 
These are all available. They are be- 
ing sent out. Any Senator can go to the 
Treasury and cbhtain them, for that is 
where I got them. 

Mr. HILL. They are not only avail- 
able, but there is certainly no effort in 
any way whatsoever to hide the author- 
ship. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. This propa- 
ganda is open and unashamed, and ab- 
solutely in violation of the law. Yet the 
Treasury has no hesitation whatever in 
proceeding with it. 

I have a folder full of various kinds of 
reprints and releases of speeches. Some 
of the books are purely factual. No one 
could object to a book such as the one 
I hold in my hand, containing copies 
of articles and a statement of what 
happened. 
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Here is a book Recommendations of 
Economists for United States Approval 
of the Bretton Woods Monetary Agree- 
ments. The Treasury got them to sign 
a general approval and then proceeded to 
publish the book. I think the three 
pamphlets I now hold in my hand are 
the ones sent to all employer-taxpayers 
who pay withholding taxes. 

Mr. WILEY. Who published those 
pamphlets? 

Mr. TAFT. They were published by 
the United States Treasury, February 20. 
Here is an address by Dean Acheson, 
printed at the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Here 
is an address by John Parke Young, pub- 
lished at the United States Government 
Printing Office. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presdent, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator hold 
that there can be no explanation or ar- 
gument of any kind made by any gov- 
ernmental official in connection with the 
Bretton Woods agreement? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I see no objection to 
a governmental official making a speech 
on the subject, and informing the peo- 
ple, certainly in the case of one who 
makes a speech in the normal course of 
business, but when the Treasury accumu- 
lates and has printed a large amount of 
such literature, and mails it broadcast 
throughout the country, I think that vio- 
lates the act. The remainder of my re- 
marks will be intended to indicate why 
I think this is propaganda and not mere- 
ly a Gistribution of facts. If the Senator 
will wait, I think perhaps I may afford 
him some argument, and he can find 
probably some answer to the statements 
I make, but I think I can make the argu- 
ment more completely in a connected 
way. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to wait, 
but if the Senator will pardon me for an 
interruntion 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume every one of 
these pamphlets, or whatever the Sena- 
tor designates them to be, would have to 
stand upon the statements made in each 
and every one of them, in determining 
whether it violated the statute or not. It 
seems to me that if the Senator is to take 





‘the position that no one in the Govern- 


ment can say anything about the Bretton 
Woods agreement, with respect to what 
the text actually mans in simple lan- 
guage, or if he takes the position that 
no one in the Government can make an 
argument for it and put it down on paper, 
then there will never go out any informa- 
tion, for fear that someone might be 
prosecuted under the section the Sen- 
ator has read. 

Mr. TAFT. The statute provides that 
Government money shall not be used to 
print propaganda intended to infiuence 
Congress. That is the effect of it. I 
maintain that this is clearly propaganda, 
and that the only purpose in sending it 
out is to influence Congress. I do not 
think that would be disputed by the State 
Department. I think Mr. MacLeish has 
organized a Nation-wide force for the 
purpose. He is sending people all over 
the country, He is undertaking propa- 
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ganda in the modern sense, with the 
modern technique, and with a more com- 
plete and open frankness than has pre- 
viously characterized this particular jo) 
in the Government. It has been done; 
I do not say this is the first instance. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yicld 
again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator object to 
the State or the Treasury Depariment 
giving the facts on these respective mat - 
ters and making the information avail- 
able to the people of the country? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not object to their 
giving the information, certainly, but I do 
object to their furnishing a person argu- 
ments on one side without furnishing 
the arguments on the other side, and that 
is all this propaganda does, as all propa- 
ganda does, That is what propaganda 
is; it is a completely partial statement 
on one side of a subject, so broadcast to 
the people that it is swallowed without 
any opportunity for reply. 

Mr. HILL. Let us consider the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. We knew tho! 
the State Department was one of the 
authors of those proposals. Would the 
Senator expect the State Devartment to 
prepare its data on the basis that, “We 
will now give you the arguments for it 
and then set out all the arguments we 
can think of against it’? Is that whai 
the Senator would have them do? 

Mr. TAFT. I should think the State 
Department would satisfy itself with 
sending out the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals as they are. If they furnish argu- 
ments for them, they should furnish 
arguments against them. The statute 
says that Government money shall not 
be spent to influence legislation pending 
in Congress. They should present the 
arguments to Congress, not send out gen- 
eral propaganda resulting in letters com- 
ing to Congress, designed to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Members of Congress. 
That is clearly their purpose. There can 
be no question about it. 

Mr. HILL. We all hope an interna- 
tional organization will come out of the 
San Francisco Conference along the line: 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, bu! 
we also know that at the present time 
there is no legislation dealing with tha! 
subject. The information which I hav: 
seen from the State Department dealin 
with the Dumbarton Oaks proposa!s 
states what the proposals are, and in 
some instances elaborates, perhaps, on 
the reasons for the different proposals. 
Some of them, at least, in their naked 
language, would not, perhaps to the avy- 
erage reader, show clearly exactly what 
the proposals seek to do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will th 

enator from Ohio yield again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
Senator, the statute provides that no 
propaganda can be issued by the Gov- 
ernment which directly or indirectly af- 
fects legislation in the Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Incidentally, legislative 
proposals which have not been intro- 
duced, as well as those which have been. 
It covers the Dumbarton Oaks Proposais 
as much as anything else. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator fears 
is that when these pamphiets go out to 
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the country, the country will become ex- 
cited, and send Senators and Members 
of the House letters asking them to do 
this or that. I think I am correct in 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. I think I am correct in 
saying that what I object to is the State 
Department sending throughout the 
United States a one-sided argument for 
a legislative proposal, when the statute 
provides that Government money shall 
not be used for that purpose. If there 
are private citizens who wish to conduct 
that kind of propaganda, they are free 
to do so, and they are free to get any 
such information as they want from the 
Secretary of State, and they are free to 
send out State Department speeches if 
ihey want to, but the statute provides 
that the Government itself shall not un- 
certake that kind of propoganda, or use 
Covernment money for that purpose. 

Mir. LUCAS. Of course, there might 
be a seiious questicn, as I sce it, as to the 
Covernment using literature of this kind, 

nding it to the public, and the public 
indirectly cr directly getting it back to 
the Members of Congress. Apparently 

nat me Se nator fcars is that someone 
is going to be influenced by the public 
with respe ct to Dumbarton Oaks or Bret- 
ton Woeds as the result of propaganda 
that is being sent out directly to the 
people. I know the Sonator from Ohio, 
statesman that he is, and a man who 
stands up to things and cares nothing 
about letters that come in, will not be 
influenced in his views or his convic- 
tions by what someone in Ohio may write 
him, That seems to be the complaint in 
the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. TAFT. My complaint is as to the 
use of the vast force of Government 
money to create a public opinion by a 
prejudiced prepaganda. That is per- 
fectly clear and definite, and the pur- 
pose is to influence Congress. No one 
can doubt that that is the purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am surprised that the 
Senator from Ohio would admit that 
propaganda from his State, upon a great 
question such as Dumbarton Oaks or 
Bretton Woods, could influence him. It 
is an admission which I did not think the 
Senator from Ohio would make. I knew 
that some Senators might fall for it, but 
I did not think the Senator from Ohio 
would. 

Mr. TAFT. Unfortunately on this side 
of the aisle we have only a minority, and 
I am afraid the propaganda will affect 
some of the Senators on the other side. 
We must have some Democratic votes in 
order to obtain a favorable result in the 
Senate, and I am afraid of the influence 
the propaganda might have on some 
Senators on the other side who would 
otherwise vote with those on this side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. LUCAS. From what I hear today 
the minority is a very vocal minority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Ohio advise us as to how the State 
Department and other agencies obtain 
their appropriations? Under what item 
do they budget or list these particular 
pamphlets and the work that is to be 
done on this propaganda? 
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Mr. TAFT. My recollection is, though 
I am not sure about it, that the State 
Department has a regular appropriation 
for printing. They can print anything 
they please so long as they do not violate 
the statute in some way. The statute 
provides that the money shall not be 
used, even though it is appropriated for 
priniing, for the purpose of issuing prop- 
aganda dealing with measures pending 
before Congress and designed to influ- 
ence a Member of Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would be almost 
certain then that they conceal the pur- 

ose for which they are going to use the 
money. At least they could not in con- 
nection with the Budget item intimate 
that they were going to use the money 
to viclate the particular statute to which 
the Senator from Ohio has called atien- 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not know about con- 
cealing it, but they have not mentioned 
it to appropriation committees, so far 
as I know. 


Mr. FERGUSON. 


I happen to be at 
the present time a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and I have not seen 
it referred to. Iam wondering how and 
under what guise they obtain the money 
they must use to send out all these pam- 
phlets and other literature. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am surprised that the 
Senator from Michigan has not seen tha 
one thing, because if he missed that it is 
the first thing he has missed since he has 
been in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
knows that this practice has been going 
on almost as long as the Government 
has been in existence. Appropriations 
have been made for this particular pur- 
pose. Administrations, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, have done this 
very thing before. The Senator will not 
deny that. The Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference was a most important meeting. 
It was most important to the peace of 
the world. The Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence was most important to the peace of 
the world. Therefore, in my opinion 
the more information respecting those 
two conferences—I care not whether it 
is good or bad—that can be sent out to 
the people of America the better it will 
be, particularly from the standpoint of 
legislation, in the final analysis. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that ar- 
gument against Dumbarton Oaks, the 
great international organization toward 
which we are all looking forward, comes 
with poor grace at this particular time, 
especially when made on the ground that 
a department has sent out a little more 
literature than someone thinks should 
be sent out. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am quite 
willing to admit that the law has been 
violated for a long time, and particularly 
by this administration. But we have 
developed new techniques of propaganda 
in this war. It is much more dangerous 
than it ever has been before. Individuals 
have conceived the idea that they can 
change whole peoples and their nature, 
as Mr. Hitler did by his propaganda in 
Germany. They have learned some- 
thing about what propaganda can he, 
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Today propaganda, in my opinion, is the 
greatest weapon that can be used against 
democratic government, and is more 
likely to destroy democratic government 
than any other process, because it 
strikes at the very root of democratic 
government, which must be based on 
an intelligent consideration by all the 
people of the problems which arise and a 
correct decision resulting from such in- 
telligent consideration. Propaganda, 
particularly propaganda backed by the 
unlimited force of government funds, is 
more likely to destroy democracy itself 
from within than any other force that 
I can think of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. 
Senator yield? 
Mr. TAFT. 

Tilinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is cer- 
tainly interesting to learn at this hour 
that the Senator from Chio believes that 
propagand a is the power he most fears 
may destroy the democracy cf America 
in the future. It is a far cry from the 
last campaign, when all I heard was 
“communism.” I never heard anything 
about pronaranda during that campaign. 

Mr. TAFT. Communists have the most 

pc yan technique of propaganda the 
orld has developed, and the two go to- 
deltas in every The Com- 
munists have developed in Russia a com- 
plete propaganda. Noonein Russia can- 
hear anything except what the Govern- 
ment says and what the Government 
wants ssid. So when one fears com- 
munism it is largely the effective propa- 
ganda of communism that one fears. 

Mr. LUCAS. I &m glad to know now 
that what the Senator fear about com- 
munism is the propaganda they spread, 
and not the doctrine that communism 
is supposed to teach the people. 

Mr. TAFT. No; if the propaganda of 
communism were not concealed under 
the guise of democracy there would be no 
danger from communism. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not share the fear of 
propaganda held by the Senator from 
Ohio. There may be something new in 
this country; it may be a new technique 
a new political philosophy the Republi- 
cans are going to adopt, but I cannot be 
very much worried about it. 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad the Senator ha 
concluded. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry I interrupted 
the Senator, because I know exactly how 
he Senator feels about Senators on this 
side of the aisle interrupting him. He 
always has such an important statement 
to make that anyone who interrupts him 
always does him an injustice. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, one of the 
obvious results of this propaganda has 
been the radio broadcasting. How it has 
been arranged, I do not know and I can- 
not say that it is illegal, but certainly 
many of the radio commentators have 
been primed, they have been filled up 
with the perfection of these various pro- 
posals, and we find them on every pos- 
Sible program. 

A very minor example of this bread- 
casting technique might have been hear 
on Friday, April 6, over the Bessie Beatty 
program on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, one of the most influential day- 
time programs. It comes on at 11 


President, will the 


Instance. 
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o'clock in the morning. Miss Beatty, 
who I feel confident was an entirely in- 
nocent vehicle for this process, an- 
nounced that her guest for that day 
would be Mr. Leo Cherne, great author- 
ity on Bretton Woods. She intimated 
that she would like to heve her listeners 
write her their opinions about Bretton 
Woods, and hinted also that they might 
write their Representatives and Senators 
in Washington. Then Mr. Cherne, who 
is the economic analyst and commentator 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
talked about Bretton Woods in the usual 
generalities. He did not happen to men- 
tion the little fact that it would cost us 
$6,000,600,000, nor tle equally important 
fact that the borrowers would have a 
majority of the votes on the board of 
directors. It was the same kind of 
propaganda which you have heard from 
many other commentators, but on a pro- 
gram which, of course, had no relation 
to the subject. 


In short, what the State Department 
is putting out and inspiring is propa- 
ganda and not facts. 

I do not know how many Senators 
here have seen the motion picture deal- 
ing with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
entitled “Watchtower Over Tomorrow.” 
I do not know definitely the facts relat- 
ing to the preparation of this film, but I 
understand that it was prepared at Gov- 
ernment expense and is for practical 
purposes distributed by the Government. 
It boosts the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
through a wholly unqualified paean of 
praise. Critics of the plan are presented 
as isolationists and practically traitors to 
the country, who desire to promote a 
third world war. It is straight propa- 
ganda and not facts. 

I have on my desk here a collection 
of documents obtained from the State 
Department and the Treasury, many of 
them distributed freely throughout the 
country by those departments. Perhaps 
the principal document dealing with 
Dumbarton Oaks is Department of State 
publication No. 2297, which is gotten up 
with a statement of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, and includes a number of 
leaflets entitled, “Foreign Affairs Out- 
lines.”” One has an item headed, “War— 
How can we prevent it?” Another is 
headed, “Prosperity—How can we pro- 
mote it?” Then the proposals are set 
out verbatim, but the whole collection is 
prepared as a prejudiced argument for 
the proposals. Every argument in favor 
is stated, and no arguments are stated 
against. There is the usual propaganda 
set-up of pictures to persuade those who 
will not take the trouble to read. At- 
tempts again are made to convey an idea 
of perfection. 

It is my present intention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to support the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, but certainly they are tar from 
perfect, and many criticisms have prop- 
erly been made of them which are not 
even suggested in these supposedly in- 
formative pamphlets. The State De- 
partment itself has accepted many 
amendments proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], 
but nothing is said of those amendments 
in any publications of the State Depart- 
ment. 


Take the one vital point with relation 
to voting power. In one of these pam- 
phiets we find this language: 

How does the plan approach the problem? 
1. By dealing firmly and quickly with each 
dispute as it arises, using united force, if 
necessary, to prevent or stop armed conflict. 


That simply is not the fact. By the 
time the veto power has been introduced 
into the equation there is no longer the 
possibility of dealing with any major 
dispute by the use of united force. 

Again the pamphlet says: 

This means that where the Council is en- 
gaged in performing its function in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, no nation, 
large or small, would be above the law. 


The fact is, Mr. President, that no law 
is referred to in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, and their best friends have 
widely criticized them as omitting all 
reference to law and justice. Decisions 
are apparently to be made by the Coun- 
cil on the basis of political and national 
interest as its members think may best 
promote peace. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam glad to hear the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio with respect to the propaganda 
which goes out over the radio. We have 
had numerous hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce with ref- 
erence to this very subject. I am not 
complaining respecting the particular 
point the Senator is discussing, because 
I have not given much thought to it. 
But constantly propaganda is put on the 
radio by men whom they claim are ex- 
perienced in the particular line, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, if we check up on 
many of the columnists and others who 
speak on the radio, we find that they 
do not know anything about the subject 
on which they speak, they do not give 
the facts, and they present only one side 
of the issue. 

I have repeatedly told the chain broad- 
casting companies that we can preserve 
a democratic republic in this country 
only by presenting both sides of every 
issue. In many instances in the past 
that has not been done, and it is not 
being done now. I suggested that the 
Congress would have to enact a law re- 
quiring them to present both sides of 
every issue. In short, if they wished to 
present on a program a person who 
would give only one side of a subject, 
such a law would force them to present 
someone else who would speak on the 
other side of the subject. 

We talk about democracy and we talk 
about what Hitler has done and what 
Mussolini has done and what Stalin has 
done. Of course, they have been able to 
maintain their dictatorships in those 
countries by constantly presenting to 
their people, over the radio, in the press, 
and in motion pictures, merely the side 
of the issue which they wished them to 
hear or read about. 

I say that when such propaganda is 
issued, a great disservice is done to the 
people of America. Unless that practice 
is stopped, and unless those who control 
such programs begin to present both 
sides of every subject they deal with, I 
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shall attempt to have the Congress en- 
act legislation which will compel them 
to do it. I hesitate to take such steps. 
and, of course, it is obvious that the en- 
actment of such legislation would be 
quite difficult. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will do so, because the radio js 
one of the instrumentalities by which 
propaganda has become of very much 
greater importance than it has ever been 
before, and a much more effective weapon 
and, incidentally, a weapon which is 
much more difficult to control. 

As I have said, I do not think the state- 
ment made in the pamphlets that the 
plan will enable them to “deal firmly and 
quickly with each dispute as it arises, 
using united force if necessary to prevent 
or stop armed conflict” is true. The 
voting restrictions are such that united 
force cannot be used against any one 
of the five great nations or against any 
satellite of the great nations, although 
these are the only nations likely to start 
a serious war, 

Mr. President, Dumbarton Oaks may 
be desirable; in fact, my own intention is 
to support it. I think the getting to- 
gether of people who sit down seriously 
to consider every threat to peace and 
to try to met it in advance is a great 
advantage, but certainly it has none of 
the perfection and none of the idealism 
which are stated in the publication is- 
sued by the State Department, Publica- 
tion No. 2300. That publication boasts 
that it is giving “factual information for 
American groups interested in studying 
and discussing these vital policies in their 
own way.” As a matter of fact, these 
publications are propaganda, not “factual 
information.” 

One of the vitally important factors 
bearing on the question of the effective- 
ness of the United Nations organization 
is the political set-up of the world. The 
supporters of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals must all admit that the chance for 
their promoting peace is considerably 
reduced if we leave a lot of political sore 
spots throughout the world, like Poland, 
the Baltic States, and other peoples 
under the domination of alien nations. 
None of these State Department pam- 
phlets contains any reference to the 
agreements reached at Yalta regarding 
the disposition of these minor countries 
or the creation of spheres of influence 
in Europe or Asia. Yet these are vital 
facts which any intelligent person must 
discuss in connection with the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

As a matter of fact, it has been clearly 
pointed out in the press that the admin- 
istration and the State Department have 
throughout all of these international 
meetings concealed the facts, not only 
from the public at large but from Con- 
gress and many executive officials. ‘The 
omission to state essential facts is the 
best evidence of propaganda. It inter- 
feres with attempts to improve the vari- 
ous proposals and thereby increase the 
chance of promoting peace in the future. 
As a result of the State Department 
propaganda, I have reccived many let- 
ters criticizing the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] for daring to sug- 
gest amendments to this so-called perfect 
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»nlan. The writers of the letters appar- 

ently did not know that most of his 

amencments have been accepted by the 

State Department itself. 

ERETTON WOODS PROP 

. President, the decuments in favor 
of Bretton W oes emanating from the 

Treasury and the State Department are 

just as one-sided as those relating to 

the United Nations. Favorable points 
are stressed; defects are ignored or 
nleved dewn. 

In all the literature there is a strong 
desire to avoid calling attention to the 
cost of these proposals, and nowhere is 
t frankly aa that the American tax- 
payer is: going to be called upon to put up 
$§.090,000,000 of his hard-earned cash. 

The little pamphlet called Questions 
and Answers on the Fund and Bank, 
dated March 15, i. was apparently 
distributed by the million. It is much 
more propeganda then it is a factual 
analysis. Sometimes even its facts are 
wrong. Thus, it is stated on page 3 that 
the fund “will stabilize the value of cur- 
rency in terms of each other.” There is 
very serious doubt whether it will do any- 
thine of the kind. It is said on page 8 
that “no other nation can alter or, under 
the proposed agreement, even propose to 
alter the gold value of the dollar.’ 

Of course, the other nations can pro- 
anything, and wide power to make 
recommendations is given. Under sec- 
tion 7 of article 4, the gold values of all 
currencies can be proposed and even 
changed by action of the Board, although 
we would have a veto power which would 
be difficult to exercise. In other words, 
they could change it if they changed the 
sold value of all currency at the same 
time. 

Although the bare facts are stated re- 
earding the Board of Governors, the im- 
pression is certainly given that we will 
probably dominate the Board by the 
great weight of our voting power. The 
pamphlet wholly fails to make it clear 
that the control really rests in the na- 
tions who would wish to draw money 
from the fund and would naturally fe- 
vor an easy treatment of debtors. One of 
the essential facts is entirely avoide 
namely, that the money we put in is real 
money, and that most of the currency 
contributed by others is about equal in 
value to the paper on which it is printed, 
so that we would put in more than one- 
half of the real value, but we would have 
only 30 percent of the voting power. In 
short, these publications are partisan 
arguments. They are propaganda, not 
facts. 

THE RECIPROCAL TREATIES AND BRETTON WOODS 
ARE REPRESENTED AS ESSENTIAL TO FUTUnS 
PEACE 
Mr. President, I am even more inter- 

ested in the deliberate attempt of both 

the State Department and the Treasury 
to tie their economic proposals, the new 

Reciprocal Trade Act and the Bretton 

Woods agreements, into the security or- 

ganization under consideration at San 

Francisco. The Treasury in effect takes 

the position that anyone who is opposed 

to its particular and peculiar economic 

t rine the peace plans 
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pose 


nostrums is sabota: 
of San Francisco. It has 
state that San Francisco will be a 


gone so far 
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failure unless we adopt the Reciprocal 
Trade Act and the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. 

I do not wish to depreciate the impor- 
tance of economic policy in the promo- 
tion of peace, but I do seriously question 
whether all these economic measures 
have eny immediate relation to the polit- 
ical organizat ion for peace now being 
discussed at San Francisco. I think it is 
important for the cause of peace to re- 
move economic sore spots throughout 
the world. But it is even more on 
tant to remove political sore spots and t 
Co away with the dominatio n by cther 
nations of subjected peoples who long to 
be free. Yet we find the State Depart- 

ment proceeding blandiy with the Dum- 
barton Oaks preposals, based on a world 
of political sore spots, at the same time 


that it denounces anyone who says that 
it is possible to secure peace without 


eliminating the economic sore spots. 
Furthermore, it is very difficult to 
show that free trade throughout the 
world is the test method of eliminating 
econemic sore spots. Certainly it is a 
very controversial subject and has been 
such for many ——, In fact, unlimited 
competition betwee nations, which 
would be brought aa by free trade, 
has produced more friction in the past 
than it has produced good feeling. The 
argument for free trade has been an 
economic argument, not a peace argu- 
ment. The desire to extend trade was 
the principal reason for the growth of 
the British Empire and of imperialism 
in general throughout the world. There 
is little evidence that nations have been 
hampered in the past by inability to ob- 
tain raw materials, for instance, in any 
part of the world. There are many 
other methods besides free trade to be 
considered in connection with the assist- 
ance of particular nations which find 
themselves in economic difficulty and 
which may, therefore, find themselves 
to be economic sore spots. In fact, com- 
plete free trade might leave some of the 
poorer nations even less able to compete 
in foreign markets than they are today. 
Tf we find a nation in want, and if we 
vish to assist it in increasing its exports 
so its people can be fed and its raw ma- 
terials purchased, there may be many 
ways to accomplish that purpose di- 
rectly—by agreeing to accept its exports 
under special treaties, for instance. At 
Dumbarton Oaks we are setting up an 
economic and social council to consider 
the economic ills of the world. Surely 
we might wait until this council is able 
to study particular situations before we 
determine the best cure for economic 
troubles. But the propaganda of the 
ate Department maintains that anyone 
ie opposes the new Reciprocal Trade 
Act, which is practically free trade, or the 
Bretton Woods agreements, is sabotaging 
the peace. Thus, in a release recently 
made by the Honorable Dean Acheson, 
ssistant Secretary of State, it is said: 
Without international coli reggae in tha 
econcemic and financial fields rzanization 
for security in other fields wil nr not assure us 
a lasting peace. That is why the Bretton 
Wocds proposais are of such major signifi- 
cance. They are an attempt at international 
orgenization in the fleld of money and 
finance, as a part of a whole. If we permit 
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this fact to be obscured by disacrcement over 
details, we will have failed to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the issues before us. 


In short, we cannot change a word in 
these agreemenis, because any chang 
could be only details, so we are | told. 

in a broadcast made on March 10, 
1945, by the State Department—I do not 
knew whether it was paid for with Gov- 
ernment money—and participated in by 
Messrs. MacLeish, Acheson, and Clayton, 
all arguing with each other on the same 
side, Mr. Acheson said: 

The Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Wocds 


—— 


proposals are two basic steps toward world 
peace, 
Ny y “7 . 
Tr. Clayton said: 
= 


You can’t have genuine peace without 
healthy world trade. 

Which to Mr. Clayton means free trad 

The whole broadcast was to give the 
impression that only by adopting the 
Reciprocal Trade Act and the Bretton 
Woods agreements could we possibly give 
effect to the San Francisco agrecments 
for peace. 

On April 4, 1945, in a speecl 
Academy of Political Science, Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Mason, of the State Dopartment 
Mr. Acheson’s deputy, said: 

Without Bretton Woods the prosnecis of 
broad program of world c: ie b 
peace and plenty in our time would be dim 
indeed. 


to the 







Mr. John Parke Young, an adviser in 
the same department, on February 28, 
1945, said: 

Failure on our part to participate in the 
sretton Woods proposals would greatly preju- 
dice solutions in other fields and would le: 
nations to look to their own devices 
adopt practices seriously damazing to th 
country and to the world generally. 

Mr. President, 


Bretton Woods 
completely 


d 
and to 
is 


act t 


as a matter cf fact tt 
agreements present a 
novel and_ controversial 
scheme invented by John Maynerd 
Keynes and Harry D. White, of the 
Treasury. There is nothing to show 
that it will work. There is nothing to 
show that it is any more likely to pro- 
duce peace than war. As a matter of 
fact, an official international organiza- 
tion of this Kind attempting to control 
the currencies of the world is perhaps 
more likely to produce international 
friction than it is to allay it, because it 
tries to keep countries from doing things 
which they believe they should do in their 
own interest, and threatens them with 
economic penalties if they fail to follow 
the wishes of the Council. Its relation 
to peace is distant and indirect. 

There may be many other methods to 
cure economic ills which might produce 
war. For instance, the loans in reason- 
able amounts which we ought to make 
can certainly be made just as effectively 


through the Export-Import Bank. 
Many bankers and economists believe 


the whole exchange problem can be bet- 
ter settled by informal agreements be- 
tween key countries gradually spread- 
ing out to solve the more difiicult prob- 
lems. 

I do not purport to say which method 
is right and whim is wrong, but I do say 
that the attempt to represent these par- 
ticular extremes as boirg absolutely es- 
senwial to the success of the Dumbartcn 
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Oaks agreement is completely to misrep- 
resent the facts. 

The people of this country are deter- 
mined to set up the best possible organi- 
zation to secure peace, and progress is 
being made at San Francisco. Far from 
assisting that movement, the insistence 
of the State Department on tying to its 
tail the two economic Measures now 
pending before Congress is much more 
likely to provcke widespread opposition 
to the results achieved at San Francisco. 
In my opinion, whatever agreement is 
reached there will be approved later by 
Congress. I hope the language of it will 
prove of real value and helpfulness to 
the cause of peace. 

A great meny of the people of this 
country—I believe a majority of them— 
are opposed to free trade and to the at- 
tempt to enlarge the reciprocal trade 
authority. A large number of people 
doubt the wisdom of Bretton Woods. 
Why make it more difficult to secure ap- 
proval for Dumbarton Oaks by insisting 
that the three be tied together. These 
economic proposals must stand on their 
own feet. They must be argued on their 
merits and in the light of the evidence 
placed before Congress. Whether they 
contribute to peace or not can be argued 
at that time. But the State Department 
policy is actually hindering success at 
San Francisco. 

In conclusion I wish to insist again 
that the State Department has no busi- 
ness to be setting up a department of 
propaganda, the effect of which is not 
only calculated, but actually designed, to 
remove opposition in Congress. If the 
projects which are presented to Congress 
cannot stand on their own feet and be 
supported by logical arguments pre- 
sented in a reasonable way, then they 
ought not to be adopted. If they are not 
projects which will appeal to the people 
over a long period, they ought not to be 
pushed through under the weight of a 
vast publicity organization. The success 
of democratic government depends on 
the intelligent consideration of every 
project by the people and their repre- 
sentatives, after hearing both sides. The 
very basis of that government can be de- 
stroyed, as it was destroyed in Germany, 
by propaganda with the tremendous 
force of the Executive behind it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, for 
a long time I have favored an organiza- 
tion such as the one sought to be estab- 
lished through the Conference at Dum- 
barton Oaks and the one which we expect 
will come out of the Conference at San 
Francisco. But Ido agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] that under all 
circumstances we should avoid propa- 
ganda being sent out by the Government. 
The Senator’s remarks were directed at 
the propaganda which is now being is- 
sued. That type of propaganda is an 
evil. I repeat what I have already said 
with reference to appropriations. If 
money appropriated is used for propa- 
ganda purposes by the Government, the 
Congress should not, under any circum- 
Stances, continue the appropriations, 
We do not oppose the organization to 
which reference has been made. But in 
a democracy the people are entitled to 
know the facts. It is not incumbent upon 
any department of the Government to 


give out its one-sided version with respect 
to any subject and not reveal both sides. 
The people must know the facts. Con- 
gress must know all the facts before it 
passes legislation. What is wrong with 
some of the legislation passed is that 
it is presented by the Government. The 
legislation does not crystallize the ideas 
of the people but, instead, represents 
opinions of certain Government agen- 
cies themselves. The legislation should 
come from Congress, representing the 
needs of the people and not the needs 
of the agencies. 

Propaganda put out by departments of 
Government can, eventually, destroy de- 
mocracy itself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the expense 
in connection with publications which 
have been sent out by the State Depart- 
ment, as well as those which have been 
sent out by the Treasury Department, 
and, for that matter, the publications 
which have been sent out by all the re- 
maining departments of government, 
was specifically provided for by the Con- 
gress. Congress must appropriaté money 
before publications can be sent out. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago we 
heard the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] 
speak with regard to this matter. It 
seems to me that, as is sometimes the 
case, he is a little behind the time. It 
was just a week ago today that the Sen- 
ate passed House bill 2603, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal! Loan Agency for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. That bill provided for 
funds for the purchase and presentation 
of various objects of a cultural nature 
suitable for presentation to foreign gov- 
ernments, schools, or other cultural or 
patriotic organizations. It further pro- 
vides for funds for the purchase, rental, 
distribution, and operation of motion- 
picture projection equipment and sup- 
plies, including rental of halls, hire of 
motion-picture projector operators, and 
all other necessary services. 

The bill provided on page 4 for the 
sum of $379,000 for printing and binding 
the very publications to which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has raised objection. It 
seems to me that he is about a week late. 
As I have already said, the bill was passed 
only a week ago today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Ala- 
bama does not believe, does he, that the 
language which he has read would sus- 
pend the operation of section 201 of the 
Criminal Code? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know that it sus- 
pends section 201 of the Criminal Code, 
but I believe that if the Senator from 
Ohio really desired to do something about 
this matter, 1 week ago today was the 
time when he should have done it. That 
was when the bill carrying these funds 
was before the Senate for consideration. 
The Senator then had it in his power to 
have proposed an amendment or to have 
taken some step toward correcting the 
Situation about which he complains. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President,. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, 
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Mr. TAFT. The only thing I would 
have done about it would be to have had 
included in the bill a proviso restating 
section 201 of the Criminal Code, and 
providing that none of the funds to be 
appropriated could be used to influence 
Congress. Section 201 was not suspended 
by the appropriation bill, and therefore 
there was no need to include any such 
proviso in that particular bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
is a gocd lawyer and an able Senator. 
He knows of many things which he might 
have done. For example, he could have 
limited or reduced the appropriations, or 
he could have offered to put a proviso 
in the bill to the effect that the funds 
could not be used for the purpose of 
sending out publications along the line 
abcut which he has complained this 
afternoon. When, a week ago, the Sen- 
ator had his opportunity to do some- 
thing, he did nothing and said nothing, 
By his silence he almost gave acquies- 
cence. He has made a long speech in 
complaining about what was done. It is 
like locking the door after the horse has 
already been stolen from the barn. 

Mr. President, I believe the Govern- 
ment departments should furnish infor- 
mation to the people of the country in 
order that they mey be supplied wiih 
data on the various questions of impor- 
tance now before them. 

I also realize, Mr. President, that what 
is and what is not propaganda depends, 
in large measure, on the viewpoint of 
the individual. If information is sent 
out which is contrary to our viewpoint, 
we are very much disposed to believe that 
it is propaganda, whereas if the infor- 
mation sert out is in line with our view- 
point it is entirely proper; it is not prop- 
aganda; it is merely a statement of the 
bold, naked truth, just as the truth 
should be stated. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I merely wanted to 
ask the Senator whether he thought 
there was very much difference in prin- 
ciple between the executive departments 
sending out something for the purpose 
of propaganda, and speaking words on 
the floor of the Congress for purely 
propaganda purposes? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, my _ distin- 
guished friend knows that many words 
spoken on this floor, and many speeches 
made, not on this floor only, but on an- 
other floor, are what we might almost 
call simon-pure propaganda, delivered 
for purposes of propaganda. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I suppose the senior 
Senator from Alabama would admit 
there is a vast difference between doing 
something which is specifically prohib- 
ited by a statute of the United States and 
doing something which is largely the 
business of Senators upon the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I would say, of course, 
there is a difference, but I add that I do 
not yield at all to the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Ohio that there is viola- 
tion of law in this maticr. That is the 
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Senator’s opinion. As he says, he does 
not like some of this information, he dis- 
agrees With some of it. Some of the in- 
formation provides arguments which are 
contrary to his viewpoints, his position, 
and the stand he has taken. I do not 
concede for one moment that there has 
been any violation of any statute at all. 

The fact is that the Senator from 

Ohio no doubt had in his possession a 
week ago today most of the very informa- 
tion he used this aiterncon, and if he 
had felt there was a violation of the 
tatute, it seems to me it would have 
been his duty to rise when this bill was 
on the floor of the Senate, when it was 
in a position where the Senate could 
act on the matter, and to present the 
matver to the Senate, and not wait until 
the horse was out of the barn, and then 
rise and yelp and cry about it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the Senator’s con- 
tention that it is the obligation of Con- 
‘gress to write into every appropriation 
bill which is passed this statutory provi- 

ion which has been on our books for 
long years? 

Mr. HILL. Of course not. 

Mr. WHITE. If it is the law, then of 
course congressional appropriations are 

upposed to be within its terms and 
within its limitations. 

Mr. HILL. Thatis true. The Senator 
knows with what a fine-tooth comb 
these appropriations are gone over. The 
Senator knows that, not so much here 
in the Senate, possibly, due to the fact 
that Members of the Senate serve on a 
number of different committees, but in 
the House of Representatives, where I 
had the honor of serving with the Sena- 
tor, a Member of the House who is on 
the Committee on Appropriations serves 
cnly on that one committee. 

The Senator knows that for weeks the 
subcommittees of the House Committee 
on Appropriations go through the appro- 
priation bills, that they take up every 
item in a bill and insist on a break-down 
and an explanation. The Senator also 
knows that both political parties are rep- 
resented on those subcommittees. Mem- 
bers of the minority sit on the House 
Committee on Appropriaticns, just as do 
members of the majority, and it seems 


through the fine-tooth comb of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, then 
through the House full committee, then 
through the House of Representatives, 
then through the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, then through the Sen- 
ate full Committee on Appropriations, 
then had been brought up in the Senate 
and passed by the Senate, that today, 
after all that has transpired, after all 
that has taken place, the Senator should 
come forward with a cry of some statute 
being violated. I say that if the Senator 
thought a statute was being violated it 
was his business to bring the violation 
to the attention of the Senate of the 
United States just 1 week ago today, 
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when the appropriation bill was before 
the Senate. The Senate was then in a 
position to take action on the matter. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Ishall yield, but first I want 
to say that in all this talk about a statute 
being violated, I doubt that the Senator 
from Ohio really was quite so serious, 
because, knowing him as I do, if he had 
been serious, certainly when this bill was 
before the Senate a week ago, he would 
have endeavored to take steps to make 
sure that there was no violation. I now 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was about to ask the 
Senator concerning this apparent con- 
victign. The State Department and the 
Treasury Department have been charged 
and convicted by the Senator from Ohio 
of a deliberate purpose to influence Con- 
gress, the statement bcing that that was 
a violation of the law. Just how do we 
know that their action was intended for 
the purpose of influencing Congress? I 
notice that if facts are not disclosed, we 
hear the criticism that things are being 
concealed. In the same speeches we hear 
that the State Department is concealing 
something; and if the State Department 
sends out the information, it is trying to 
influence Congress. So it is an impossi- 
bility to please the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Delaware really think that the present 
State Department could please the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. 

Mr. HILL. Surely he is optimistic if 
he does think so. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think that 
would be possible, no matter whether 
they were conducting it rightly or wrong- 
ly. [Laughter.] I think it would be 
wrong in the eyes of the Senator from 
Ohio so long as there was not a Repub- 
lican in charge of the State Department. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Delaware is absolutely correct. I know 
of no way by which the present State 
Department could please the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to delay 
the Senate, but I wish to say that I agree 
with everything the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, says about the 
absolute necessity for cooperation in eco- 
nomic matters. I care not what kind of 
a political organization we may set up, I 
do not think it is possible to build peace 
in this world unless all the nations can 
in large measure cooperate in economic 
matters. 

I will say, furthermore, that one of the 
most important organs provided for by 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is the 
Economic and Social Council, The very 
purpose of that Council is to constitute, 
so to speak, an economic and social gen- 
eral headquarters, to provide a center for 
the coordination and harmonizing of the 
efforts of the different nations, a place 
for them to come together and to co- 
operate on economic and social questions, 
knowing that if we are to have peace, it 
can be built only through cooperation on 
economic matters, as well as ccoperation 
on political matters, There is no arm 
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of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals which, 
to my mind, is more important than the 
Economic and Social Council, looking 
toward bringing together the nations of 
the earth in cooperation on great, funda- 
mental economic questions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. One of the points I made 
was that it seemed to me we might well 
leave the decision of these economic mat- 
ters to that council, instead of deciding 
them all in advance. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator was a week 
behind in his speech, and now he is get- 
ting behind in his economic matters. I 
want to see something done about these 


will the 


matters. I do not want to wait. 
Mr. TAIT. Will the Senator yield 
further? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yieid to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 
There are so few Senators on the other 
side to listen to his argument on this 
important matter that I thought per- 
haps we should have a quorum called. 

Mr. HILL. I cannot yield for that 
purpose. I realize that the distinguished 
Senator would be delighted if I should 
stop talking, but really the Senator pro- 
vides such a delightful subject, in sug- 
gesting a matter of this kind, that there 
is a temptation to go on. But in view of 
the rather subtle appeal from the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I desist, I shall de- 
sist. [Laughter.] 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Spruilie Braden, of New York, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Cuba, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Argentina; and 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of Nebraska, now a 
Foreign Service cfiicer of class 8 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a@ consul, 

By Mr. WAGNER (for Mr. GREEN), from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Laurence C. Frank, of Rhode Island, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul 
general. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army cf the United States. 

By Mr McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, 
Postmaster General, effective July 1, 
vice Frank C. Walker, resigned; and 

Sundry postmasters. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, May 7, 
1945, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


to be 


1945, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received May 3 

(egislative day of April 16), 1945: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Hiram A. Boucher cof Minnesota, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service to ke also a 
consul general of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Theodore J. Hohenthal, of California, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers, unclassified, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Dip!omatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

William C. George, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert K. Peyton, of New Jersey. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

David E. Liiienthal, of Wisconsin, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the term ex- 
piring 9 years after May 18, 1945, (Reap- 
pcointment.) 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, to be 
Postmaster General, effective Ju'y 1, 1945, 
vice Frank C. Walker, resigned. 

Joseph J. Lawler, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Post Of- 
fice Department, vice Ramsey 8S. Black, re- 
signed effective May 6, 1945. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Harold H. Young, of Texas, to be Solicitor 

Oi the Department of Commerce. 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Donnell Gilliam, of North Carolina, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, vice Isaac M. Meek- 
ins, retired. ; 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Tobias E. Diamond, of Iowa, to he United 
States ettorney for the northern district of 
Iowa. (Mr. Diamond is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
November 19, 1944.) 

Sam M. Wear, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Missouri, vice Maurice M. Milligan, term ex- 
pired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Jones Floyd, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas, vice Henry C. Armstrong, term ex- 
pired. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Smaller War Plants Corporation: 

Maury Maverick, of Texas. 

Patrick W. McDonough, of California. 

James T. Howington, of Kentucky. 

Lawrence F. Arnold, of Illinois. 

C. Edward Rowe, of Massachusetts. 


Honor GRADUATES FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 
To be second lieutenants with rank from 


December 1, 1944 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Luther Edward Brown 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Winston Huntington Elliott 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Holmes Ely Dager (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Bryant Edward Moore (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
Stat¢s. 
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Brig. Gen. William Morris Hoge (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Everett Hurdis (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of thes 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Ludwell Earnest (lieu. 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. John Matthew Devine (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. George Winfered Smythe (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Hugh Cort (lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Lynn Roberts, Infantry. 

Col. William Orlando Darby (captain, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Trueman Lanham (major, In< 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Harlan Swartz (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Thomas Leonard Harrold (major, Cav- 
alry), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Nelson Gillmore (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Burton C. Sterling, Addison, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Vera S. Collier, Praco, Ala. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

ARIZONA 

Eleanor McCoy, Yuma, Ariz. 

J. M. Balsz, dropped. 
ARKANSAS 


Office became 


In place of 


Dorothy A. Trammell, Everton, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
CALIFORNIA 
Faith R. Dotters, Daggett, Calif. In place 


of R. M. Salisbury, removed. 

Edith A. Knudsen, Klamath, Calif. In 
place of E. A. Knudsen. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired May 4, 1942. 

John Thomas Ward, Olivehurst, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Erdman Petz, Olive View, Calif. In place 
of Clarence McCord. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 

GEORGIA 

Ruby R. Beckwith, Springfield, Ga. In 
place of H. N. Ramsey, retired. 

Ellie A. Long, Saint Marys, Ga. In place of 
I. F. Arnow, retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Margaret Mulvaney, Edwards, Il, 

became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
INDIANA 

Mildred Maxedon, Hardinsburg, Ind. In 
place ut L. M. Patton, resigned. 

William L. Alvis, Patoka, Ind. In place of 
J. H. Witherspoon, Sr., deceased. 

KANSAS 


Frank H. Steiger, El Dorado, Kans. In 
place of J. H. Sandifer, deceased. 


Calif. 


Office 


Lester C. Irwin, Onaga, Kans. In place of 
C. L. Krouse, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Thomas F. Dehey, Hinsdale, Mass, In place 
of C. A. Lamoureaux, retired. . 
NEVADA 


Harold Sylvester Baldwin, Henderson, Nev. 
Office became Presidential April 1, 194:. 
NEW JERSEY 


Anna M. Bryant, Lumberton, N. J, 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 


Office 


~ 


May 3 


NEW YORK 


Mary Virginia Schrempp, Maryknoll, N. y 
In place of K. A. Slattery, retired. 
OHIO 
Viola Smathers, Buchtel, Chio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Anna M. Krug, Spring Valley, Ohio. In 
place of W. E. Alexander, resig.ied. 


OKLAHOMA 


Henry R. Hare, Keota, Okla. 
E. R. Davis, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Eva E. Taft, East Springfield, Pa. Cflice be. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Melvin J. Hurd, La Jose, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Frank W. Kebe, Moon Run, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Elizabeth V. Heaps, North Bend, Pa. 
fice became Presidential October 1, 1944. 


Cf e 


In place of 


Office became 
Office be- 


Ot- 


Mildred A. Swanson, Pittsfield, Pa. Ofice 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Earl E. Koch, Wescosville, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
TENNESSEE 
W. Coy St. John, Manchester, Tenn. In 
place of Hugh Doak, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 


Roland B. Cary, Boulder Junction, V 
In place of D. L. Waller, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 3, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pasi 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pi: 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of might and of majesty, 
who has revealed Thyself as the 
preme guiding intelligence, we pray that 
we may be filled with a sense of Thy 
divine sovereignty, ruling, not with arbi- 
trary power, but with the gracious wi 
dom of a Heavenly Father whose mind 
is too wise to err and whose heart ope! 
with love to all our needs. 

May we respond to that wisdom an: 
that love by seeking first Thy kingdom 
and Thy righteousness, assured that then 
all things needful shall be added un! 
us. Help us by Thy grace to repel ever) 
willful purpose and every selfish pr: 
pensity. 

We fervently pray that the day may 
speedily dawn when the finer moral and 
spiritual principles of reverence and lo\ 
for God and man shall become regnan! 
in the heart of humanity. Grant us to 
see and understand that faith, hope, an‘ 
love are the mightiest weapons in t! 
building of a better world. May the 
virtues be the guiding light of our ow 
lives. 

We offer our petitions in the name 
the Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings < 
yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 


cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 0' 
his secretaries, who also informed th 


‘ 
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House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
. joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 
On April 19, 1945: 
H.R. 685. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the acquisition of build- 
and grounds in foreign countries for 

use of the Government of the United States 
of America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
mended, to permit of the sale of buildings 
nd grounds and the utilization cf proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest; 

H.R.914. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and 
Kanses to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact for the division of the waters of the 
Arkansas River; 

H.R.934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R.949. An act for the 
Mildred Ring; 


relief of Mrs, 


H.R.1025. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Schiffer; 

H.R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

i re An act to amend the Fact 
Finecrs’ Act; 


H R. "1669. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Ralph A. Stowell; and 

H.R.1707. An act for the relief of Murray 
W. and Elsie P. Moran. 

On April 20, 1945: 

1676. An act for the relief of the 

ker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; and 
; . 1983. An act for the relief of Benjamin 


On April 24, 1945: 
H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
Treasury om Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
r other purposes. 
On April 25, 1945: 
H.M.2374. An act making appr ations 
upply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
d for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
her purposes, 
On Apri il 27 , 1945 
H.R 2122, An act to extend to June 30, 
1946, the period during which females may 
» employed in the District of C ja for 
more than § hours a day, or 48 hours a week, 
under temporary permits; and 
H.R. 2687. An act to grant the honorary 
rank of colonel to Edward J. Kelly, major 
nd superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia, 


or the 





4 


jor ¢ 


} lumb 


Jn April 30, 1945: 

17,.R.1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
and 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charics Gaudet 

On May 3, 1945: 
H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 


the celebratic 
anniversary 


Stat 


n in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
of the founding of the United 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 

H.R. 689. An act to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more efiectively to carry out its pre- 
scribed and traditional responsibilities in 
he foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
ervice permitting fullest utilization of availe 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 


1 
ce 
, 


ments and egencies and coordinaticn of ac- 
tivities am ad of the United States under 
a Foreiz 2rvice for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 


State; and 

H.R. 1924. An act making 
for the Office and 
pendent executive bureaus, 
sions, and offices, for 
June 30 


Maalt 


appropriations 
sundry inde- 
boards, commis- 
the fiscal year ending 
, 1946, and for other purposes. 


executive 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the Jersey Ob- 
server, and I ask unanimous consent also 
to extend my remarks and include a res- 
olution adopted at a mass meeting held 
at Union City, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given poet 
mission to extend his remarks in the a 
pendix of the Recorp and include checaeh 
an article which appeared in the Boston 
Post. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein an editorial. 

HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD With reference to a West Vir- 
ginia airport. 

THE RENT SITUATION IN OHIO 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the rent 
situation in Cleveland has been becom- 
ing more and more difficult. Rents were 
frozen as of July 1941, which has made 
constant hardship because of the dis- 
crimination against many landlords. 


The fact that no ceilings have been 
placed upon commercial rents is creat- 
ing an increasingly difficult situation, es- 


pecially for returning professional men, 
such as doctors, lawyers, and the like. 

Constant flow of protests seems to have 
culminated in the display in Cleveland 
streetcars of the following advertisement 
printed by the United States Govern- 
ment: White on red, “Tenants in this 
area are protected by O. P. A. rent con- 
trol’; blue on white, “If you have ques- 
tions about your rent, call or write your 


nearest O. P. A. office—U. S. Office of 
Price Administration”; white on blue, 
“Rents for most homes, apartments, 


rocming houses, and hotel rooms have 
not gone up in almost 3 years. Dis- 
tributed by O. W. I.” 

Indignation runs high. Patriotic cit- 
izons who have been buying War bonds 
with utmost conscientiousness are ques- 
tioning future purchases, incensed at this 
use of public funds. 

EXTENSICN CF REMARKS 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Avpendix and include a 
statement entitied “Who Really Owns 
My Business?” es given to a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Smail Business 
which held hearings at Cleveland on 
Tue sday and Wes dnesday of this week, 


Siarkiniie. of the Martindale Electric 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix. 


CRITICAL HOUSING SHORTAGE IN 
METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES AREA 


Mr. McDONCUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of proper housing in the metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles area is creating the most 
deplorable conditions for war workers 
and servicemen’s families and other 
civilians that exist in any part of the 
United States. The situation is not only 
critical, it is alarming. Even before the 
war the housing problem in metropolitan 
Los Angeles was grave. Since Pearl Har- 
bor most of our public housing units built 
to clean out slum areas have been 
— d into defense housing units. The 
war industries have brought into metro- 
coats un Los Angeles an increase in popu- 
lation amounting to 759, 009. Added to 
this is the thousands of servicemen in 
training camps in metveniiten Los An- 
geles whose families have followed them 
there, which have overtaxed cur housing 


capacity until right now we need 58,0090 
housing units to take care of the problem 
at present. 


amilies living in 


Can you imagine four f 


the ordinary space required for one 
family? 
Practically every sanitary State law, 


county and city ordinance is being vio- 
lated every day. The Congress has not 
sufficiently recognized this serious prob- 
lem, we have not fully realized that 
metropolitan Los Angeles is one of the 
most important war material producing 
areas in the Nation and will become more 
important after VE-day when the full 
impact of war prceduction and shipping 
will fall on southern California. 

I do not mean that we should appropri- 
ate all of the funds necessary to supply 
the deficiency in housing. What I do 
mean is that we should insist that prior- 
ities should be allowed so thet private 
enterprise can go ahead and build houses 
for rent or sale and that oe trades- 
men should be considered just as iimpor- 
tant as other essential war Soa at 
least until some of the heavy pressure of 
lack of housing is relieved. 

A TURN IN THE ROAD 
fr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my ree 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. ‘tion to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I went to 
this occasion to lauc 


sident 


or 
~ 


take 
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of the United States, Mr. Truman, 
With a national debt of over $336,000,- 
000,000, yesterday he gave orders to cut 
cown spending in the Maritime Commis- 
sion by $7,000,000,000; the O. W. I., $12,- 
100,000; the W. P. B., $8,894,000; Office of 
Censorship, $4,809,000; O. D. T., $3,300,- 
000; Petroleum Administration for War, 
$345,000; Office of Education, $43,710,- 
400; W. M. C., $1,598,000; Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, $13,- 
200,000; O. C. D., $369,000, terminating 
this agency as of June 30, 1945. 

President Truman is starting on the 
right road; it is the first time we have 
gotten on this road since 1933. I con- 
eratulate President Truman and hope he 
keeps his eye on the economy road to a 
pay-as-you-go Nation thus saving Amer- 
ica from bankruptcy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Preston 
(Iowa) News-Advertiser. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


WASTE IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
I have been a Member of this House I 
have been crying out against waste in 
government, and we now have the ad- 
ministration urging people to save paper. 
The wholesale waste ef paper going on 
in the various departments of Govern- 
ment is not only throwing away the tax- 
payers’ money but is a terrific drain on 
our forests, which have been drained so 
heavily by the war, as have all our na- 
tional resources. 

Now here is an example from the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. This agency 
sent a letter to a publisher in my dis- 
trict, whose allocation of newsprint has 
been curtailed several times. This let- 
ter was an ordinary sheet of writing pa- 
per enclosed in a manila envelope meas- 
uring 8 by 12 inches. 

I have here another example of whole- 
sale wastefulness by the Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration. They sent me 
a manila envelope measuring 12 by 16 
inches containing a single sheet of writ- 
ing paper. 

There is not much encouragement in 
peopjJe saving waste paper all over the 
country when the very people who are 
recommending the saving do not appear 
to know the meaning of the word. 

EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech by Clarence 
K. Streit. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 


RecorD and include an editorial from the 
New York Times; also one from the 
Washington Post, on the subject of the 
treaty-making power. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article by Mr. Skefiington, of the 
Democrat and Chronicle, of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requést of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOCRHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
poem. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Gustav Cassel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include therein a broadcast last eve- 
ning by Fulton Lewis, Jr., commenting on 
the report of the special investigating 
committee of the House on food and 
meat, and very highly complimenting all 
the members of the committee and the 
committee itself on its report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no Gbjection. 


SECRETARY STETTINIUS AND SENATOR 
VANDENBERG 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

EARL BROWDER’S ABUSE OF STETTINIUS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning Earl Browder, the Communist 
leader, viciously attacked Secretary of 
State Stettinius and Senator VANDEN- 
BERG for the way the San Francisco Con- 
ference is being conducted; especially did 
he attack Secretary Stettinius. 

As far as I can see, Mr. Stettinius is 
doing a splendid job. He is conducting 
himself as the American people would 
have him do under the circumstances. 

These vicious attacks by Earl Browder 
are really a compliment to Mr. Stet- 
tinius. 

The more Browder abuses Mr. Stet- 
tinius and Senator VANDENBERG the more 
the American people think of these two 
distinguished gentlemen. 


DOENITZ A WAR CRIMINAL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman is to be congratulated heartily 


May 3 


upon his appointment of Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson as chief counse] 
of an international tribunal to try war 
criminals. It is an exemplary appoint- 
ment. 

On the other hand, I am informed 
that as yet Grand Admiral Karl Doeni'z 
is not on the list of war criminals. He 
should be put on the list immediately, 
He issued an order to the Nazis to fisit 
to the death in Denmark and in Nor- 
way. He is one of the worst of the Nazi 
rats. Prior to the declaration of war 
his submarines fired on our unarmed 
merchant ships. Many of our brave lads 
were killed. After the declaration of 
war he did not hesitate to launch tor- 
pedoes against hospital ships. He is one 
of the worst Junkers and is famous for 
his ruthlessness. He assigned Gestano 
agents to accompany his crews on their 
deadly missions and he peronally di- 
rected the so-called wolf packs. “Kill! 
Kill! Kill!” were his words to the 
U-boat crews. “Have no humanity in 
your labors; humanity means weakness.” 
The U-boat commanders and their crews 
were mest inhuman in their activitics. 
They shot and machine-gunned our 
sailors clinging to rafts when their ship 
were sunk under them. 

It is no excuse that Doenitz may now 
be a “head of* state.” Mussolini and 
Hitler were such. They appeared on 
war atrocity lists. 

The fear of reprisal argument is illoci- 
cal. Nothing has deterred the Axis 
jackals in their ruthlessness. Placing 
Doenitz on the criminal list would be an 
indication that we are not “softies” and 
it might even hasten and not hinder or 
delay his unconditional surrender. It 
would mean just exactly unconditional 
surrender. 

Keeping Doenitz off the list of culprits 
to be punished would be tantamovnt to 
whitewashing him. That would be 
tragic. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL—1946 


Mr. O’NEAL, from the Committee con 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3109) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses (Report No. 509), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TIBBOTT reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time which 
I have previously reserved and asked be 
in the control of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ryrer] be placed back 
in my control, due to the illness of Mrs. 
Ryter and the gentleman's inability to 
be present at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Dr1nceti] is recognized 
for 1 hour and 15 minutes, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
roint of order that there is not a quorum 
sent. 
The SPEAKER, Evidently no quorum 
present. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
» a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
» Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
ving Members failed to answer to their 


Speaker, I 


[Roll No. 66] 


I ey Hancock *feifer 
} V Hare Plumley 
Bennet, Mo Harless, Ariz. Powell 

nd Hartley Quinn, N.Y. 
} n Healy Richards 
I er Hébert tivers 
} iley, Mich. Herter toe, N. Y. 
I Hobts Ryter 
I ey Hoeven Savage 
} el Holified Schwabe, 
( fie!d Izac Okla. 
Cannon, Fla, Jackson Short 
( an Jarman Stewart 
( e Johnson, Ill, Sumner, I'l. 
( ans, Joneses Thomason 
( Judd Vorys, Ohio 

hton, Va. Keogh W ter 
I en Kilburn Wel 
I ver King White 
I r? Calif. Kinzer Wilson 
} i Lesineki Winter 
} vorth McGehee Wood 
Fulton Mal mey Worley 
Gifford Manasco 
Hall Mason 
Leonard W. Mott 
The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 


fifty-nine "M mbers have answered to 

their names, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further 
es under 


pro- 
the call were dispensed 





Ir. RANKIN. Mr. 
itary inquiry. 
» £ EPLEAKER., 
e it. 
Ir. RANKIN. I understand there is 
a veto message on the Speaker’s desk, 
The § EAKER. There is. 
Mr. RANKI I am wondering if it is 
) be taken up now or immediately after 
ie time allotted to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. It will be laid before 
the House immediately after the com- 
pletion of the hour and 15 minutes under 
the control of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, 


Speaker, a parlia- 


The gentleman will 


+ 


+} 


FOLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DIncetu! is recognized. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished minority leader, the 
ntleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin! such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 is an eventful day in the 
history of Poland. It is the anniversary 
date of the notable occasion 154 years 

o when the Lome Polish people, in- 
pired by the principles laid down in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 

opted a constitution proclaiming prin- 
cipl s which guaranteed frendens to all 
her citizens 

It is a significant. fact—especially sig- 
nificant today when Poland’s tribulations 

em to go far beyond what any brave 
people ought to have to endure—that 
by this bold and amazing document Po- 
«and became the first nation in Euro; 
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to have a written democratic constitu- 
tion. 

Poland has been especially close to the 
United Siates in history because her 
brave generals, Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
came to the assistance of the American 
patriots in our own war for freedom. 

We have in the United States more 
than 3,600,009 people of Polish descent. 
The hearts of all those 3,090,000 people 
are heavy tcday because of Poland’s trib- 
ulations, and because of the atrocities 
which have keen perpetrated upon the 
Polish people by the unspeakable Nazis. 
And the people of our Nation, fully cog- 
nizant of the noble part Poland has hac 
in this war, wish for them the kind of 
a future they deserve because cf their 
great sacrifices. 

Iiistory will record that Poland was 
the first nation to take up arms in the 
struggle against Hitler’s war machine 
Bravely she faced a powerful foe with 
full knowl ‘dge of what would be her 
tragic fate. Poland knew that tempo- 
rarily she w ae be ens lave we and forced 
to endure ell the horrors that come from 
brutal warfare. 

Yet her gallant people did nc 
Poland fought bravely to give her allies 
precious time to prepare for the war that 
was to rock the entire world. 

As was inevitable, Poland was crushed 
and overrun. But her courageous people, 
who had struggled throughout the ccn- 
turies for freedom, would not quit. Her 
rallant sons fought in other armies and 
her people at home contributed in many 
ways to crippling their ruthless enemy. 
The struggles cf her underground Army, 

sarticularly in Warsaw, will live on in 
the bright pages of the ficht for freedom 
long after the men and women of this day 
and generation have passed away. 

Poland foucht on, trusting in the integ- 
rity of her allies and firm in the faith that 
justice would be her reward, once this 
cruel struggle came to an end. 

No one can review Poland’s 
fizht for liberty in this war, as well 
throuch the ages, without feeling a warm 
symnethy for her welfare. 

Justice will not be complete until there 
is a free Poland within boundaries that 
include the land that can properly be 
classificd as Polish. 

Liberty-loving pcople everywhere will 
unite in ‘the hope—yes, in ‘the prayer— 
that justice and a fair ceal will come at 
an early date to these breve people who 
treasure freedom more than anything 
else in the world. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, yield 
such time as he may require to my col- 
foaaioe the gentleman from Michigan 
[MIr. SADOWSKI). 

Mr. SADOWSKE 


t hesitate. 


gallant 


Mr. Speaker, — 
is the great Polish national holida 

This is Poland’s Fourth of July. Al. 
though the Nazis have been driven out 
of Poland and the war in Europe has 
all but ended, there will be no celebrat- 
ing or manifestations of joy. Poland 
still is not free. Moscow has thus far 
iznorcd the Yalta agreements which 
would give Poland a democratic gov- 
ernment representative of all the Polish 
people. President Reosevelt, although 
in poor health, made a long trip to the 
Crimea and came back with an agrec- 
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on Poland—a compro se agree- 
ment, as he himself aaa, ‘It is now 
12 weeks since the Yalta Conference and 
Moscow has ignored and sh anon aside 
the agreement made with our great and 
beloved President Roosevelt. ta that 
the war with Germany is practically 
over, is it Russia’s purpose to repudiate 
the agreements reached at Moscow. 
Teheran, and Yalta? Does sho? intend 
to play a lone hand of power politics? 
Recent political events have proved 
once more that matters concerning 
Poland directly and vitally influence the 


ment 


war and peace policy of the United 
States. We are Sean concerned 


with the realization of America’s idea 
and its war aims as a as with the 
upholding of our moral leadership in 


orld affairs. 

Only a victory of American democratic 
ideals can result in a just and durable 
peace based on justice and on principles 
expressed by ou in the At- 
lantic Charter and the “four freedoms” 
equally applied to all freedom-lovinc 
nations, great and smail, and particularly 
Poland, whose cause has become the test 
case of our American determination to 
establish a secure democratic worl 
order in accordance with the } 
declared as our war aims. 

In his speech before the Conegr« ( 
March 1, 1945, — President of the 
United States stressed the im 
of a prceper solution of the Polish ques- 
tion, admitting that the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference constituted a com- 
promise on the basis of which, however, 
Poland, although deprived of a large part 
of her national territories, will be re- 
stored to full freedom and independenc: 

Very disturbing events which occurred 
in the last few weeks blurred this picture 
and have aroused our anxiety over the 
proper solution of the Polish question. 
Numerous reliable reports in the Ameri- 
can press prove that Soviet Russia has 
blocked the move aimed at the establish- 
ment of a real democratic government of 
Poiand, and while our delegates in Mos- 
cow were vainly trying to break the dead- 
lock caused by the intransigent Russiar 
attitude, events move fast and Poland 
is be ing subjected right now to complete 
sovietization under the rule cf a hand- 
picked group of Communists, mostly 
Soviet citizens, who are out to destroy 
every remaining vestige of Polish na- 
tional culture and the de = na- 
tionally conscious Polish political life 

I am in a position to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to some information 
which s gathered from my own unim- 
peachable source. These informa 
hith erto undisclosed—give a _ Picture of 
co sag ions which, if continued, will mak ’ 
any revival of a truly aaa nt demo- 
cratic Poland forthright impossible. 

Let me first give you details of recent 
vents in Poland which prove that the 
Soviet authorities, holding now a firn 
grip over this unhappy country through 
self-appointed stooges, who call them 
selves the Provisional Governme of 
Poland, embark upon a policy of ru 
persecution of the nationally conscious 


President 


} 
rinecinles 
P1NICip.c 


portance 


itions— 


~ 


n 
+h 
thle 


elements of Poland, clearing the way fo: 
a totalitarian regime and making any 
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‘elections, as foreseen in the Crimea de- 
cisions, a fake. 

First, I want to give you a short out- 
line of the Polish political life before 
the war, which I hope will clear many 
misunderstandings, and then I will give 
you the facts concerning the attempt to 
distort the picture of Polish politics by 
the application of what experts on Rus- 
sia call social engineering. 

Four democratic political parties, 
established toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, have been the very 
foundation of the Polish political life. 
They are, counting from the right: 

The National Democratic Party, repre- 
senting the interests of the conservative 
peasants and of the urban middle-class; 

The Christian Democratic Labor Party, 
representing a large percentage of the 
liberal Catholic vote in towns and vil- 
lages; 

The Peasant Populist or Agrarian 
Party, composed of a conservative and a 
radical wing, and representing at least a 
half of the rural vote, and 

The Polish Socialist Party, represent- 
ing the urban workers’ vote. 

The late Paderewski and General Si- 
korski were associated with the Christian 
Democratic Party, former Premier Mik- 
olajczyk was head of the Peasant Party, 
and the present Prime Minister in Lon- 
don Arciszewski is head of the Polish So- 
cialist Party. 

In spite of the fluctuations of Polish 
political life, the above mentioned four 
parties have dominated the political 
arena in Poland in all its freely held gen- 
eral and local elections. Not only the 
absolute majority of all the freely elected 
Polish Parliaments, but up to 80 percent 
of their members belonged to the four 
parties in question, and the’ remaining 
seats were occupied by representatives of 
the Jewish, Ukrainian, and German 
minorities, as well as of the small and 
transient political groups. Among these, 
and out of 444 seats in the Polish House 
of Representatives, the Communist 
Party, established in 1917, had between 
2 and 7 seats, representing between 1 
and 2 percent of the popular vote. The 
Communist deputies were elected only 
because the elections were held on the 
basis of proportional representation, 
which favored small political groupings. 
Should the elections have been held ac- 
cording to the principles of one member 
constituencies, as in the United States of 
America, no Communist would ever have 
been elected in Poland, because there 
never was a Communist majority in any 
Single electoral area. 

Taken in its proper historical perspec- 
tive, there was in Poland a remarkable 
Stability in the relative strength of the 
four main political parties. Exactly as 
in many other politically mature coun- 
tries, the political affiliations and sympa- 
thies of the population and especially of 
ts urban part, as well as the result of 
the vote, could be correctly guessed in 
advance. Thus, the city of Warsaw, en- 
titled to 14 representatives, always elect- 
ed 2 or 3 Socialists, 2 or 3 Zionists, 4 to 
5 National Democrats, and invariably 1 
Communist. 

This clear picture of Polish political 
life has been blurred by the emergence 
during the thirties of a new and active 
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political group of the so-called Pilsud- 
skists, who during the ensuing elections 
obtained many votes to the detriment of 
all the historical parties. Between 1935 
and 1939 there was an attempt to intro- 
duce in Poland a mild form of authori- 
tarian government. In spite of this fact 
the political parties were not banned by 
the government and their organizations, 
their press, and their propaganda ma- 
chinery remained intact. In many local 
and municipal elections they obtained 
the majority of votes. Thus in 1939 the 
mayors of many towns in Poland, in- 
cluding Lodz, the second city of Poland, 
were members of the Socialist Party. 

In September 1939 all the Poles, in- 
cluding all the political parties of the 
opposition, supported the government in 
its war effort and subsequent resistance 
against the Germans. There was one 
exception: the Communists were ordered 
by Moscow to applaud the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement partitioning Poland 
between Germany and Russia. It is nec- 
essary to add that in 1936 the Polish 
Communist Party was disbanded by the 
Comintern as guilty of nationalist and 
Trotskyist tendencies and that practi- 
cally all the outstanding Polish Commu- 
nists in exile in Russia perished in the 
great Russian purge. The surviving 
Polish Communists were reorganized 
into a body which assumed the name 
oi the Polish Workers’ Party. This hap- 
pened before the war, but the name of 
the Polish Communist Party never ap- 
peared again. The unpopularity of 
communism in Poland has gone so far 
that even now the activities of the Com- 
munist group have to be held under an 
assumed name. 

During the first German siege of War- 
saw in 1939 the only group which re- 
mained neutral in the fight was the 
small Communist group. While scores 
of thousands of Polish people fought and 
perished in an unequal struggle, the 
Warsaw Communists, exactly like those 
of France, Biitain, and America, re- 
mained indifferent to the plight of their 
country. They also stayed outside the 
secret Polish resistance movement, which 
in 1940 assumed its final form of an 
underground organization. Since the 
Pilsudski movement collapsed in 1939, 
both the Polish Government in exile and 
its counterpart, the Secret State in Po- 
land, could only be created on the basis 
of the collaboration of the four main 
democratic parties which were certain 
of the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the population. 

Only when Germany attacked Russia 
in June 1941, the Polish Communists, 
together with the other Communists the 
world over, suddenly became anti-Ger- 
man and patriotic. But instead of join- 
ing the existing national underground 
movement, Moscow had given them 
orders to organize partisan activities of 
their own. To make a long story short, 
it will be enough to say that while 5 
years ago the Communists could not 
dream of putting through in a free elec- 
tion in Poland even a few thousand votes, 
today, when Poland is occupied by the 
Red Army, they claim to possess an ex- 
clusive monopoly of representing the 
national will. Eight years ago, together 
with their Moscow sponsors, they de- 
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plored the iniquities of the Versailles 
Treaty and were determined to cede 
Danzig and Polish Silesia back to Ger. 
many, and before June 1941, they never 
protested against Hitler subjugatine 
some 22,000,000 Poles. 

A year ago no one could seriously take 
into account the small and thorouchiy 
opportunist Communist group in Poland. 
Today the same self-appointed group is 
successfully blocking the creation of the 
new Polish Government promised at 
Yalta by vetoing the names of all the 
Polish democratic leaders in Poland and 
abroad, submitted to them by the British 
and American members of the Moscow 
tripartite commission on Polish affairs, 

No one in Poland, and for that matter 
anywhere else, would say that the Polish 
Communists should be excluded from 
participating in the government of their 
country before a general election shows 
the trend of its nolitical development. 
This is why the former Premier Miko- 
lajczyk, in a memorandum presented to 
the Big Powers on the occasion of his 
visit to Moscow in the summer of 1944, 
outlined the program of a united Polish 
Government on the basis of the equal 
collaboration of the five political parties, 
that is, of the four historical parties plus 
the Communists. This program is said 
to have been accepted in principle not 
only by President Roosevelt and Church- 
ill but by Marshal Stalin. The Yalta 
resolution on Poland does not contra- 
dict this idea and indeed indirectly sup- 
ports it. Yet 12 weeks after Yalta no 
progress has been made in the forma- 
tion of a new government, which in ad- 
vance has been christened that of na- 
tional unity. Why is it so? The obvious 
answer is that should that government! 
in fact represent national unity, the 
Communists would be outnumbered and 
could not continue their policy of build- 
ing against the will of the population of 
a brutally totalitarian system which they 
have already installed. That is why the 
present puppet group in Poland pre- 
tends that they are not Communists 
alone but that they represent a coalition 
of four political parties, and that every- 
one outside that coalition is a Fascist. 
That is why they attempted to falsily 
and misrepresent the real political trend 
of Poland. It is necessary to describe 
and to disclose this unscrupulous ma- 
neuver,. 

The Lublin group pretends that it in- 
cludes the representatives of the Polish 
Socialist Party, of the Polish Peasan! 
Party, and of a democratic party, no! 
only Communists—disguised under the 
alias of the Polish Workers’ Party. While 
the so-called democratic group wa 
created some months ago out of a few 
Communist intellectuals to introduce 2 
semblance of a new apparently non 
Communist Party, the so-called Social- 
ists and Peasant Party participation in 
the Lublin puppet regime is a direc! 
fraud. In fact, some people, invariably 
unknown to the Polish general public, 
have accepted the task of creating ne\ 
political groups which assume the old 
and honorable names of the two tradi- 
tional parties of the left, and have ac- 
cepted in their names the general poli- 
cies of the directly Moscow-sponsored 
Communist Party. A peculiar situation 
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; created in which some Communists 
is Communists while some other 
peronrtiees? ts speak as Socialists, agra- 
wns, or democrats. It is hardly neces- 
ry to mention that all the four political 
oups speak with one voice and that 
ey may be considered as practically 
rchangeable. It is probable that, 
1ould necessity arise, some Communists 
ill appear under the guise of Catholics, 
itionalists, or any other denomination. 
Such fa cation of the public mind 
easible if a country is occupied by a 
alitarian army and controlled by a 
talitarian police. Let me describe the 
hnique of the political meeting in the 
present-day Poland. A meeting of citi- 
ns is convened by a Russian military 
mmander. To those who come a draft 

a resolution is read, together with a 

st of people proposed to be elected to 
one or another political or administra- 

ve body. Discussion is not admitted 
and those present are asked who is 
cainst the proposed texts. The mem- 

rs of the Soviet police, armed and gen- 
erally in their uniforms, are present at 
the meeting and scrutinize the people. 

To vote against the proposed resolu- 
tion means the risk of being arrested, 

ported to Russia, or even executed. 
ro attempt to introduce new names to 
the proposed committee or council or 
whatever is proposed, means the same 
risk for the nominator and for the 
nominees. Very few people dare face it. 
In consequence, although there is no 
actual voting for the proposed resolu- 

yn, no one votes against it. The reso- 
lution is declared to have been unani- 
mously adopted and the next day is pub- 
lished in the Government-controlled 
press. Hundreds of such resolutions, all 
alike, create the illusion of an unprece- 
dented unanimity of the people, or if 
one prefers, of an unprecedented demo- 
cratic procedure. 

In exactly the same way the new Polish 
Socialist Party was created which 
promptly excommunicated all its life- 
long leaders and their policy and elected 
1 new board composed of unknown peo- 
ple. The new koard consists mainly of 
the members of an insignificant group 

hich for years has been trying to bring 
about dissension in the ranks of the 
Socialist Party and was always hope- 
lessly outvoted and finally expelled. 
Osubka-Morawaski, the al of the 
Lublin group, was one of them. Being 

> head ox the Government, he was in 
need of a _ political group which he 
might claim to represent. Therefore he 
Was appointed chairman of a bogus So- 
cialist Party and thus he is entitled to 
say that his Government is a coalition 
Government. In the meantime the real 
Socialists had no other choice but to 
go underground, exactly as they did dur- 
ing the 5 years of the German occupa- 
tion, 

A similar attempt has bes 
— Peasant Agrarian Part A so-called 

‘ongress of this party, convened under 

nals control at Lublin, condemned all 
ts leaders, including Mikolajczyk, as well 
as their pclicies and elected a new board 
composed of unknown peopic. We do 
not know whether there were members of 
the congress who protested agoinst this 
high-handed policy. If so, we may he 
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sure that they are safely eliminated from 
political life in Poland and cut of Poland 
itself. 

Such practices cannot be allowed in 
what we call “liberated” Europe. In fact 
they are, however, and the Communists 
had enough time to develop an infallible 
method to falsify the exterior outline of 
political life in any country. All they 
need is military occupation and police 
terror. 

To return once more to the main line 
of our reasoning, the present Lublin set- 
up claims to represent two out of the four 
Polish political parties. Should the ques- 
tion arise of a round table five-party con- 
ference, they would claim that they, and 
they alone, represent not oniy the Ccm- 
munists, but also the Socialists and the 
Agrarians. The two remaining political 
parties, the Catholics and the National 
Democrats, have not yet been reorgan- 
ized on a new sham basis. While the 
Russian press attacks the Vatican policy 
and the Pope, it would appear unseemly 
if Communists suddenly appeared to be 
faithful Catholics or, who knows, per- 
haps even Catholic priests. In case of 
necessity it can be done, however, since 
there have been already reports of Soviet 
police officers pretending to the Polish 
deportees in Russia that they were Cath- 
olic priests and even celebrating mass. 
As to the National Democrats, they have 
been condemned by the Lublin group as 
thoroughly Fascist minded. 

In Yalta the great Anglo-Saxon lead- 
ers accepted the Russian thesis of re- 
organizing the Lublin Provisional Gov- 
ernment on a broader democratic basis. 
If this is left to the interpretation of 
the Lublin group a democratic govern- 
ment could never in tact result. 

Hence it is necessary to scrap alto- 
gether the Lublin group and to build an 
entirely new Polish Government. If 
this is the policy of our administration, 
Iam for it. But I am afraid that falsi- 
fication of the public mind in Poland can 
be continued also during the general 
election promised at Yalta. In fact, if 
complete lack of public control of polit- 
ical life in that country continues until 
the elections, and if all possible oppon- 
ents of the present regime are already 
on their way to Siberia, nothing will pre- 
vent the puppet government from oifer- 
ing to the electorate a choice of candi- 
dates or lists of candidates which under 
various political aliases would represent 
the same group of Lu iblin Communists. 
However he voted, any ordinary citizon 
would always have to elect the same 
gang. Theonly thing he might do would 
be not to vote at all. But even this 
would be of no practical importance, as 
the local electoral board, composed of 
trusted nominees and not contro led by 
anyone from outside, would be at liberty 
to announce any amount of votes alleg- 
edly obtained by the candidates. The 
technique is ve known. In the so- 
called elections of 1939 held in eastern 
Poland under ‘the auspices of the Red 
Army, in some districts the figures given 
of alleged vciers were in excess of the 
actual number of inhabitants 

I micht be 
ber and bia 


accused of painting a som- 
d picture of events which 
have net yet occurred or may cevelop in 
some other way. To this my answer is 


that since the Red armies entered the 
Polish territory some 18 months ago and 
since the tat sponsored group of so- 

called Polish patriots has bs een give n the 
green light in the administration of the 

country, literally no proo am . tn 1 be given 
to affirm that the Poles have the freedom 
of choosing their own gov: schtatet On 
the contrary, all news from that 
tunate country confirm the fact that it 
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is a victim of undisguised violence. After 
5 weaare Ge 2 Y shimntine oan 

5 years of German manhunting anc 
murder, the Polish people are subjected 
to a revolutionary unheaval imported 
from abt oad and imposed upon them 
acainst their will. National revolutions, 


including the Sovict one of 
products of national will, 
involve destruction of life and property 
they have at least the value of historical 
short-cuts. They open new vistas for 
the people in revolt. Imported revolu- 
tions, organized by foreign agents and 
by foreign police, mean only destruc- 
tion. They are politically and socially 
sterile. Their only value is to please 
their mighty sponsors. 

The following conditions are indis- 
pensable if honest elections are to take 
place: 

TIirst. Immediate release of all politi- 
cal prisoners and return of all deportees 
to Poland. 

Second. Setting up in Poland of anin- 
terim administration free from Soviet 
military and police pressure and com- 
posed of political figures trusted by the 
Polish people who would give assurances 
against persecution for political views. 

Third. Permission for all Poles abroad, 
yrithout distinction of political views, to 
return to take part freely in political life. 

Fourth. Complete freedom of press 
and of political organization and agita- 
tion in Poland. 

Fifth. A free hand forthe U. N.R.R. A, 
working with representative Polish hu- 
manitarian organizations, to distribute 
relief in Poland without any element of 
political coercion or discrimination. 

Sixth. Free access to Poland for 
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United ‘Na tions diplomats and corre- 
spondents and for representatives of Pol- 
ish cultural and fraternal organizations 


abroad, with the right to talk freely with 
Poles of all political views and report 
their observations without censorship. 

These are elementary demands of lib- 
erty and _ justice Our Government 
should use all its influence to promote 
their realiz Geman 

I am mindful of the sacri 
‘eines ia has made in this war. 
wise mindful of the sacrifices that Eng- 
land and the United Ss: ates _ re made. 
For the first 2 years England had to stand 
the full sheeck of the Nazi faint The 
next 2 years were Russia’s, and she took 
terrific punishment and suffered tre- 
mendous losses. The last 2 years belong 
to us. Everyone must agree that if it 
had not been for the United States and 
cur tremendous supplies of all kinds— 
on land and sea and air—and the total 
Graft of all of the young men in our 
Nation into the arm -d forces of the coun- 
try, the story cf this war may have had 
a different ending. The cnes who wil 
substantiate this statement the best are 
the keaten and dcfeated Nazis thcm- 
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Poland likewise has made tremendous 
sacrifices and has suffered the most 
leavy casualties. According to a com- 
prehensive analysis of military and civil- 
ian casualties suffered by Poland since 
the outbreak of the war, compiled by 
the Poiish Army headquarters in London, 
roughly 10,000,000 people, or more than 
28 percent of the country’s pre-war 
population of 35,000,000, have been killed, 
wounded, taken prisoner, deported, or 
sent to concentration camps. 

I think it best that no one quarrel with 
Poland on the subject of sufferings, de- 
struction, and sacrifices in property and 
human life. Certainly the world will not 
stand silently by and see her suffer more. 
It is tragic indeed that today on her 
great holiday that this noble Nation 
cannot celebrate her complete freedom. 

President Truman has firmly stated 
fundamental American doctrine in his 
address to the San Francisco Conference. 
He said: “Might does not make right.” 
“We must be good neighbors to have good 
neighbors.” “The special responsibility 
of the great states is to serve the peoples 
of the world and not to dominate them.” 

The Congress of the United States, the 
people of America, and the people all over 
the world know that these words are the 
foundation for a just and lasting peace. 

The people of the world have a great 
task before them in the reconstruction 
years ahead. Moscow knows that upon 
the United States will fall the heaviest 
burden. We know that it is our duty 
to aid and assist the people of Europe. 
We will not shirk our duty. We have a 
right to expect Moscow to cooperate with 
us on a basis of justice and equity and 
to live up to her agreements and 
obligations. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to my col- 
league the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. D’ALESANDRO | 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the one hundred and fifty-fourth 
anniversary of a great event in the his- 
tory of Poland—the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution. This historic docu- 
ment was adopted by the free-loving 
people of Poland on May 3, 1791—less 
than 3 years after the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
first written democratic constitution to 
be adopted by a European nation. It 
resembles our own Constitution. It 
recognizes the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 

Polish patriots fought that our Con- 
stitution may come into existence, and 
it is only proper today that America 
fights that Poland be restored to its for- 
mer independence. We have millions of 
Poles in America as our fellow citizens, 
and they have added enormously to our 
strength and to our progress. 

Today Poland looks to the United 
States and to our allies with expectation 
and confidence still unshaken, with spirit 
still unconquered, proceeding in her 
work, in her strife, in her faithfulness 
for this common cause which one of our 
greatest Presidents, Franklin Roosevelt, 
defined in so simple, yet so powerful, 
words, and I quote: “That this war must 
make the world a better place to live in.” 

The Poles hope in this better future 
for a whole, free, and independent Po- 
land. it is the only worthy goal of this 
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great nation, which has behind it over 
1,000 years of old culture, so valuable to 
mankind. For an upright, patriotic Pole 
there cannot be any other orientation 
than the desire of a free and independent 
Poland. 

A free Poland will constitute a guar- 
anty of peace and will help to maintain 
the European equilibrium; a free and 
independent Polish Nation will render 
the world services still more valuable 
than those given in previous years and 
centuries. Willingly the Poles offer their 
lives for their freedom and for liberty 
of other peoples. 

Paying a huge toll to unchained 
demons of war, and at the same time to 
the gods of democracy and freedom, Po- 
land’s cities and villages were burned 
and destroyed, her innocent people 
robbed, ravaged, and murdered. Mil- 
lions of them were expropriated and 
forcibly transferred to distant foreign 
lands, her valiant defenders decimated 
and driven off from their own country 
by sheer violence and barbarous methods 
of warfare. It really was not war. It 
was terror and extermination. Yet, the 
Poles never gave up nor surrendered— 
in fact, they never gave up nor sur- 
rendered; not for one single day did they 
cease to fight, struggling against all 
enemies, all chances, all odds. The Gov- 
ernment of Poland had to leave the un- 
fortunate country, relinquishing the 
land and the people to underground au- 
thorities, to conduct affairs as well as 
possible, and to continue the strife un- 
relentingly. Since then, during years of 
privation, moral and physical torture, the 
Poles have never swerved from the path 
of honor and fidelity to the ideals of de- 
mocracy, liberty, and to the sublime goals 
of our allies. 

Out of the peace to come there must 
also be a better understanding of the 
problems of the Polish people. We in 
this country are going to help Poland 
economically and in every way we can. 
We want her to become a strong, inde- 
pendent, prosperous nation under a gov- 
ernment selected by the Polish people. 
We want to see a readjustment of the 
boundaries by agreement arrived at 
through the Council of Nations to be set 
up under the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment. Once and for all Poland must be- 
come and remain a nation of Polish peo- 
ple not under any alien government. 

I know the results of the Yalta Con- 
ference are a great disappointment to 
you; and I, for one, share in the hope that 
the agreement is not final and will be 
amended at the conference being held at 
San Francisco. 

Yet, we must realize, just as our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
his last speech before Congress expressed 
it, that the decision on Poland arrived at 
at the Yalta Conference was a compro- 
mise. I, for one, hope that it is a compro- 
mise that will not be lasting, and that by 
peaceful means within the structure for 
world peace set up by the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference we will be able to re- 
store by peaceable means after the war 
to Poland what is rightfully Poland’s 
place in Europe. I earnestly hope that 
there will be a readjustment of the boun- 
daries, so that Poland after the war will 
more nearly proximate Poland before the 
war, as the tragedies of the many par- 
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titions of Poland are black marks in the 
history of Europe. 

The Conference at San Francisco wil] 
mark the beginning of a new era and the 
people of the small nations, crushed as 
they have been by large aggressor na- 
tions surrounding them, will be able to 
survive and live in a peaceful world. We 
must decide whether the “four free- 
doms” mean what they say and apply to 
small nations. 

We, in the United States, who have 
been reared in the democratic tradition, 
believe that right still makes might, and 
that there must be a triumph of good 
over evil. 

There will be an opportunity for our 
representatives at this Conference to lay 
the framework within which the decisions 
made at Dumbarton Oaks and at Yalta 
can be so adjusted, that these small na- 
tions will be given a new birth of free- 
dom. We must not permit their sufier- 
ings to have been in vain; we must not 
allow their courage to go unrewarded; 
we must not permit others to crush them. 
But we must aid them to become strong, 
independent, prosperous nations in a 
world living in peace. I demand that 
our representatives at this Conference do 
everything in their power to aid these 
smaller nations in their quest for freedom 
and the right to live as free men. 

In this hour of hard decisions, it is 
our duty and obligation to give aid and 
support to a friendly nation to make cer- 
tain that Poland will rise again. 

To the Polish Nation, therefore, on this 
occasion, we send our salute, our praise, 
our faith and our prayers; to those who 
suffer, our sympathy; to those yet in arms 
all our trust and help; and the Poles, 
wherever they may be, have our solemn 
pledge of common fighting purposes, that 
her enemies shall go down and that Po- 
land shall rise again. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and insert a letter that I received from 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union ol 
America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

ApriIL 27, 1945. 
Hon. THomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN D’ALESANDRO: We the 
members of circuit No. 140 of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, a membership otf 
2,500 in Baltimore, appeal to you our Con- 
gressman, in the name of the “four freedoms” 
and the Atlantic Charter, in the name of 
our sons and of all men in the United States 
armed forces whose sacrifices should mean 
freedom for the whole world, not slavery for 
any part of it, to use your voice on behail 
of our faithful ally, Poland, so grossly 
wronged by the decision of the Crimea 
Conference. 

Lovis A. GRESON, 
State Vice President. 
Mrs. Mary WEBER, 
Staie Vice President. 
JOHN M. WEBER, 
President. 
Louis Z. BONCZEK, 
Sccretary. 
RYDZY NSKI, 
Scerctary. 
Titer PF. Sankow/xi, 
2zlreadsiier, 


Prtrr F. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tieman from New York [Mr. Resp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as we take time out from other business 
0 pay our respects to the Polish people, 
ind we recall the fact that they once 
were a free country under a free con- 
stitution, it might be well for us to pic- 
ture the situation that existed when we 
were a few struggling colonies. It was 
in the dark days when Washington was 
locking for assistance and help from 

hatever source he could get it that there 

ime to these shores a young man by 
tne name of Thaddeus Kosciusko. He 
was sent here at the direction of Benja- 
min Franklin with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Washington. Washington asked 
him what he wished to do. He said, “I 

ish to fight with your forces for liberty.” 
H« made a remarkable record in this 
country. He made a profound impres- 

)2 upon the people fighting for their 
freedom here. 

It is a significant fact that after the 

if was over the Congress recognized 

‘ great ability, and they ceded certain 
vids to him as part repayment. But 

‘iat did this great champion of liberty 

? He made his will, and he made 
Thomas Jefferson his executor. In that 
‘ill he said, “Now that I am about to 

art from this country, I bequeath and 

se all of my property, of every n 

1 kind in the United States, to my 

cutor to be used to buy the freedom 
f the slaves and to create schools for 

ir education so that they may be- 
ne good citizens and gocd neighbors.” 

Later on he returned to fight for free- 

m in his own country, and after he 
passed away, the Polish people, in their 

rofound love and respect for this great 
patriot, decided to erect a monument to 
him. Almost every peasant and prince 
n bleeding Poland went to all of the bat- 
tlefields where Kosciusko had fought, 
nd brought in wheelbarrows, carts, and 
even in their slippers, the soil from those 
battlefields and poured it in one spot un- 

| they had raised a monument 150 feet 
high and 200 feet in diameter. When 
they dedicated this monument they 
planted on its summit two flags: One the 
American flag, and the other the Polish 
lag on which was inscribed “Kosciusko, 
the friend of Washington.” 

Poland has always suffered and she has 
always fought for liberty. I remember 
in the last war how she fought and how 
he was crushed. To give one illustration, 
when they were practically starving 
there was a great artist in that country 
who owned a large estate, and he asked 
of the German officials the privilege of 
coming to the United States and singing 
before audiences here that he might send 
money back to be used to feed his starv- 
ing people. 

The German officials said, “No, you re- 
main upon your estate.” 

Then the great singer, notified his 
neighbors and friends to come in from 
far and near and take food from his 
granary that they might eat. They came 
day after day at sunrise. Finally, one 
morning they came and he had no food 
to offer. He stood on the little hillside 
and with the beautiful voice that God 
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had given him poured out all that he 
had left to give. Later he was found 
starved to death. That is the spirit of 
Poland. 

What did our allies do in this war? 
They asked Poland to fight by their side, 
and Poland took the first ghastiy cruci- 
fixion from the armies, first from the 
Nazis and then from the Russians. The 
sons of Poland have been fighting in all 
the armies of the allies. They were 
promised a free Poland. Have they been 
betrayed and are we a partner to it, or 
are we going to rise up in our might and 
demand justice under the Atlantic Char- 
ter? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather sad and dis- 
appointing on this day as we -commemo- 
rate the adoption of the famous Polish 
Constitution of the 3d of May, and as 
we gaze eagerly in the direction of the 
San Francisco Conference, where siands 
the vacant chair which shoule rightfully 
be filled by the representative of our gal- 
lant Polish ally. The inexplicable va- 
cancy will remain as a tragic and a his- 
torical paradox and the blame right- 
fully should fall upon those who, for 
selfish and imperialistic reasons, have 
stood in the way of seating an accreditec 
Polish jielegation. 

The issue insofar es the Big Three is 
concerned is one of righteousness, of a 
bona fide representation for our original 
and gallant ally, Poland. We Ameri- 
cans, and our British allies, are invin- 
cible in our stand that spokesmen for 
the Polish people and their Government 
must be representative of that great na- 
tion. The attitude of the Russian Gov- 
ernment is un‘enable and impossible. 
The present Lublin government is Com- 
munist, it is not Polish, and it is not dem- 
ocratic any more thal Russia is demo- 
cratic. The legitimate and the recog- 
nized Government of Poland in exile is, 
of course, comprised of Democrats, Lib- 
erals, and Conservatives. They are not 
necessarily anti-Russian because they 
are not communistic. They are merely 
pro-Polish and have always been so. 

Under the Yalta Agreement it was spe- 
cifically understood, and our late and be- 
loved President Roosevelt, Poland’s 
greatest friend, assured the Congress and 
the world that the Polish Government 
would be representative of all of the 
Polish people and would include repre- 
sentatives of the Polish underground, of 
the Lublin government, and of certain 
Democratic members of the Government 
in exile, as well as other Democratic in- 
dividuals in and out cf Poland. 

Russia had solemnly agreed to that 
proposal at Yalta but until this day she 
has not fulfilled her promise to a trust- 
ing world and to her friend, the late 
lamented President Roosevelt. It is as 
heartening as it is commendable, Mr. 
Speaker, that President Harry S. Tru- 
man, having a full grasp and under- 
standing of the situation, has definitely 
served notice upon Russia, Mr. Stalin, 
Mr. Molotov, and upon the entire world, 
that he stands uncompromisingly for the 
fulfillment of the understanding entered 
into under the Yalta agreement. 
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In the meantime, I want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that it would be better that the 
vacant chair, properly reserved for Pol- 
and, should remain unoccupied as an 
anecdote of man’s inhumanity to man 
and as a monument to the brutal mis- 
treatment of one ally toward another. 
The only thing involved in the contro- 
versy between Russia and Poland is not 
tatred or unfriendliness of the Poles to- 
ward their imperialistic neighbor, but 
instead the uncompromising and indomi- 
table will of the Poles to remain free and 
independent in control of their own gov- 


ernment, a Christian nation, a demo- 
cratic nation, and, as always, a haven 
for the oppressed. The great bulk of the 
American people are heart and soul with 
the people of Poland on this great anni- 
versary of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the third of May. It is hoped 
that in the near future al! differences be- 
tween the Allies will be dispelled and that 


a genuinely democratic sove 
comprising all elements shail be estab- 
lished in Warsaw. International 

standing and amity having been reestab- 
lished, it is hoped that that gallant, tired, 
and blood-stained Polish Army, which 
fought on every front from Encland and 
Narvik to France, Italy, and norih Africa, 
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on the sea and ir ll be wel- 


under- 


comed with open a! people of 
Poland where they m t r lives 


in peace, happiness, anc 
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is that Argentina has been at 
Poland, who has done } 
Allied cause, has been denied a seat at 
he Conference in San Francisco. No 
one is better qualified t j a 
question than the men who raised the 
question—Mr. Molotov, Mr. Stalin, and 
ihe Russian Government. They « 
swer it because they have stood uncom- 
promisingly in the way of the seating of 
a legitimate representative of th 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time as 


he may require to my fricnd, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. GorskI 
ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS TO POLAND 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, all liberty 
and freedom-loving people join patriotic 
Poland today in celebrating their one 
hundred and fitty-fourth anniversay of 
the adoption cof their con ution of 
May 3, 1791. 

For nearly 6 years their ccuntry was 
occupied by Germany. During ihat pe- 
riod of time the most cious and in- 
human cruelties were inflicted upon the 
people of Poland by the azeressor. All 
of the Allied Nations 1 » in the 


knowledge that Poland now has been 
liberated from the Nazis 

People throughout the civilized world 
have been shocked and amazed by re- 
cent revelations of the cruelty, brutality, 
and barbarian treatment which has been 
inflicted upon the unfoitunate human 
beings who were sent to Germany con- 
centration camps as prisoners of war, or 
as Slave laborers. While some ol 
atrocities have been disc] > do not 
yet know how many m ns of patriotic 
Poles and peoples of other nationalities 


have been executed by the Nazis, or what 


the 
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horribie tortures and agonies they must 
have endured, before death finally ended 
their sufferings. 

The people of Poland were among the 
first to suffer from the cruelty and bru- 
tality, which was conceived in the bestial 
and distorted minds of the Nazis, who 
seemingly had no pity or mercy for the 
aged, the women, or the children, in their 
attempt to terrorize the victims of the 
conquered countries. 

Deep within the heart of all good peo- 
ple throughout the world is the fervent 
hope and prayer that each and every 
one of the perpetrators of these fiendish 
atrocities will be brought to justice and 
punished for these crimes. Let us hope 
that none of the guilty shall escape. 

Poland has bled and suffered in the 
cefense of her lands and her freedom. 
Her history is rich in the gallantry and 
bravery of her people in their fight to 
preserve their country. The spirit of 
the Polish people is as strong and stead- 
fast today as ever before, in their de- 
termination to be a free and independent 
nation. 

The Poles have shown by the hard- 
ships they have endured during the oc- 
cupation of their country, how dearly 
they love freedom and liberty. They de- 
fied Hitler and his hordes of cruel ban- 
dits and gestapo agents when the Nazis 
were at the height of their military 
power, and through their great suffer- 
ings, their hardships and sacvifices, their 
devotion to liberty and independence, 
they have inspired freedom-loving peo- 
ple all over the world. 

Although their country was completely 
overrun by the aggressor, they carried on 
the fight for freedom and democracy. 
There were no collaboratcrs among the 
Poles. They perfected the most efiicient 
undersround system and aided their al- 
lics by giving them valuable information 
and they never ceased in carrying on 
guerrilla warfare against the Nazis. 

When in the summer of 1939 Hitler 
made demands upon Poland, which if 
agreed to would have reduced Poland to 
a subservient State, the Polish Govern- 
ment refused his demands. Even though 
they knew it meant war and certain de- 
feat, they preferred to die fighting, rather 
than surrender their independence and 
sovereignty. 

The hercice acts of the Polish soldiers, 
sailors, and aviators, serving in all the 
European armies of the United Nations 
in this war are too well known to be 
repeated. Suffice it to say that they have 
been a part of every important campaign, 
and have by their valor and bravery, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success of 
the Allied armies. 

We know the spirit of the Polish sol- 
diers and we know they will fight side by 
side with their allies in their common 
cause, until our enemies are crushed, 
wherever these enemies may be. As this 
war in Europe draws to a close and the 
barbaric Nazis are on the verge of com- 
plete defeat, and with disaster facing 
their country, we gratefully acknowledge 
the share and contribution the brave sol- 
diers of Poland have made, not only to 
liberate their own nation, but to save 
the world from enslavement by a cruel 
and inhuman foe. 
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We salute the brave people of Poland 
on this anniversary. We know their 
tragic history. We know how hard they 
fought and how much they suffered to 
preserve and maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

We hope their complete liberation is 
at hand and that their people will soon 
enjoy the blessings of a free and inde- 
pendent Poland, for which they fought 
so hard and which they rightfully de- 
serve. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania |Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is signally fortunate that the 
enniversary of the signing of the Polish 
Constitution this year is coincident with 
the meeting being held at San Francisco. 

Everyone familiar with the history of 
Poland recalls the circumstances which 
brought this constitution into effect in 
1793, and they know what followed in a 
short time after that constitution was 
adopted. Poland was partioned for the 
third time by Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, and then for decades that unhappy 
land felt the tyranny of those three 
powers. Following the First World War, 
due mainly to the efforts of Woodrow 
Wilson, Poland was again established as 
a nation. Without detracting in any 
way from the heroism of the soldiers of 
the Soviet Government, without in any 
way minimizing their contribution to the 
events which are teking place in Ger- 
many today, we must also remember that 
Poland in the hour of her need felt the 
weight of Russian eggression on her east- 
ern borders when Germany wa’ attack- 
ing on the west. 

I hope that the Russian statesmen who 
are attending the Conference at San 
Francisco will read the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp tomorrow so that they may real- 
ize that in the Congress of the United 
States and in the minds of the American 
people there is a deep interest in this 
auestion. It is foolish for the Russian 
propagandists to tell us that the people 
of Poland are behind the puppet gov- 
ernment which Russia installed in War- 
saw. We, who intimately know citizens 
of America of Polish birth and descent, 
know that they advocate no ideologies 
which have for their purpose the eradi- 
cation of religicn and the support of a 
government which condones atheism in 
its place. We know that the people of 
Poland are loyal to their traditions. 
They wan. the right to worship God in 
the manner that their consciences dic- 
tate and they do not wish a government 
thrust upon them which would destroy 
everything they hold dear. Wein Amer- 
ica are behind them in their demands to 
install their own government, because 
those demands are in conformity with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Thousands of American boys of Polish 
descent have given their lives for these 
principles. 

I am happy that President Truman, at 
the outset of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, refused to accede to the demands of 
Russia that the puppet, communistic 
government of Warsaw be recognized at 
the San Francisco Conference. “I hope 
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our Government continues its attitude in 
this respect and that Commissar Molo- 
tov will carry the message back to Mos- 
cow that the American people give no 
aid and comfort to the program of Rus- 
sia to set up these communistic, puppet 
regimes in the liberated nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say at this point that I believe the ex- 
pressions in the House today will make 
some impression upon our Russian allies 
and give them to understand what is the 
feeling of the Members of Congress on 
this matter. 

I now yield such time as he may de- 
sire to my distinguished friend from 
New York (Mr. EpwIn ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century there was a considerable 
influx of Polish immigrants into my dis- 
trict. They took their places there as fine 
American citizens. They proceeded to 
help build one of the greatest shoe cor- 
porations in the world. The brawn and 
strength and courage and integrity of 
thousands of Poles who came directly to 
the triple cities area labored to produce 
Endicott-Johnson shoes for the civilians 
of our country. Came the war, and they 
turned out shoes by the millions for the 
armed forces of this country and for our 
allies. 

So it is a special tribute that I wish to 
pay to these people of Polish origin in 
my own district and throughout Amer- 
ica. Along with the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Slav, the Italian, the Russian, and all 
those other segments of population from 
countries in Europe, they have came to 
the United States to make their homes 
and to build up the industries which have 
made for victory and for prcgress in 
America. 

As long as the word “republic” con- 
tinues to be wriiten and the conccpt cf 
constitutional government endures 
throughout the world the name of Poland 
will remain heroic. Can cur memories 
be so short as not to remember the mag- 
nificent defense of all Europe against the 
Nazi aggressors in 1939 when that coun- 
try of just a few millions stecd up against 
the great German war machine as it 
rolled eastward in Germany’s program 
of world conquest. Can we forget that 
when many of the other nations of the 
world were either unprepared or unwill- 
ing to lock horns with the enemy, little 
Poland defended the freedom of the 
world by standing alone in the fight? 

No, Mr. Speaker, we must not forget. 
And so, as we pause on this day of May 
3, Polish Constitution Day, we must 
acknowledge the eternal devotion of Po- 
land as a great freedom loving nation. 
Throughout the world her name will live 
forever. I solemnly believe it is the duty 
of the peace conference in San Francisco 
and the other conferences which will be 
held thereafter to see that Poland occu- 
pies a place in the sun. It is their duty 
to see that her independence is main- 
tained in the face of any world power. 
Her people must be assured throughout 
generations to come of that security 
which we expect in the brotherhood of 
nations; from now on Poland must par- 
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ticipate as a sovereign state in that per- 
manent peace for which we all pray. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. WasIELEWskKI] 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
for the fourth consecutive year, the 
House sets aside ‘ts business of the day to 
commemorate Polanu’s Constitution Day. 
Again we are all gathered here to pay 
homage to the early democracy of a gal- 
lant and constant ally. 

Poland was the first European country 
in modern times to adopt a written con- 
titution. Democracy, however, was not 
fo.eign to Poland since her kings were 
elected over a period of 300 or 400 ycars 
before the adoption of the constitution. 
True, only the gentry participated in 
these elections, but nevertheless it repre- 
sented a more democratic form of gov- 
ernment than could be found anywhere 
else in Europe during that period of to- 
talitarian despotism. Today marks the 
fifth consecutive year this memorable 
day is observed while Poland is experi- 
encing her most difficult and trying days 
in history, a history that extends over 
more thar 10 centuries. 

As the last outpost of the western 
world, Poland has been repeatedly called 
i.por to protect and preserve Christian 
civilization. In the early years of her 
history, she acted as a buffer against the 
frequent threats of the Tartars and other 
Asiatic nomads. During the seventeenth 
century, under the heroic leadership of 
Jan Sobieski, she prevented the Moham- 
medan invasion of Europe by putting to 
rout th Turkish armies that threatened 
the gates of Vienna. In the twentieth 
century when she was without any or- 
ganized army and attempting to reestab- 
lish herself as a national entity after 
150 years of slavery, Poland saved Europe 
from Bolshevism by decisively defeating 
1 numerically superior Bolshevik Army 
at Warsaw. Today she played a most 
important role in saving the world from 
nazism, being the first to resist Nazi ag- 
gression. At the beginning of World War 
No. 2, as a result of the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop treaty, Russia marched into Poland 
from the east while the Poles were en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with 
Nazi Germany. Since Poland had a 
nonagegression pact with Russia, thi- at- 
tack was wholly unexpected. However, 
Mr. Molotov then claimed that the Polish 
state had collapsed and therefore all 
treaties with Poland became void. Rus- 
sia refused to recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment that at the moment was, and 
still is, intact. In fact the Polish Gov- 
ernment, when the attack on Poland was 
begun by Russia, was still on Polish soil 
and was compelled to leave Poland only 
to save the President of the Polish Re- 
public and the other members of the 
Government from arrest by the Soviet 
authorities. If the President and the 
other members had remained in Poland 
and were captured by the Russians that 
undoubtedly would have terminated the 
existence of a sovereign and independent 
Polish authority. 

Outside of Soviet Russia and the Axis 
Powers, the nations of the world never- 
theless recognized the unchanged exist- 
ence of the Polish state. Secretary of 
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State, Cordell Hull, made the following 
statement after the Soviet aggression, on 
the occasion of the notification by the 
Polish Ambassador in Washington re- 
garding the establishment of the Polish 
Government in France—published in the 
Bulletin of the State Department, 1940: 

Mere seizure of territory does not extin- 
guish the legal existence of a government, 
The United States, therefore, continues to 
regard the Government of Poland as in 
existence in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of Poland. 


It is an interesting coincidence that, 
as at the beginning of World War No. 2, 
so now on the eve of the end of war in 
Europe, Soviet Russia and the Axis Pow- 
ers are still the only countries in the 
world by which the legal and constitu- 
tional government of Poland is not 
recognized. 

Lasting peace requires mutual and 
sincere respect among peoples of the 
world, cooperation must exist among na- 
tions. Unless governments can inspire 
confidence by their action, cooperation 
and collaboration is well-nigh impos- 
sible. We have, for our part, whole- 
heartedly made available to Russia 
every assistance and know-how at our 
command. However, to date the Soviets 
have failed to reciprocate in kind or 
otherwise. Entrance to Russia, to her 
war fronts, to her war plants is still 
generally denied our experts. Coopera- 
tion cannot be a one-way street. 

The importance of Russia in the world 
of tomorrow is appreciated by all of 
us. I am interested, as is every Ameri- 
can, in having a full and complete un- 
derstanding and cooperation with this 
great nation. If we are to have a lasting 
peace, cooperation is necessary, but this 
cooperation must not be bargained for 
at the expense of our national honor, our 
treaty obligations, our democratic ideals, 
and our responsibility as a great nation. 

The firmness evidenced by our State 
Department and our Commander in 
Chief in the past several days with re- 
spect to the relations of Soviet Russia, 
Poland, and the Baltic and Balkan 
countries has been most reassuring and 
demonstrates that America intends to 
carry out her pledge to her sons and 
daughters in the armed forces to es- 
tablish a lasting peace after this war is 
won. Lasting peace can only be realized 
if it is established on justice and moral- 
ity in keeping with our long-established 
American democratic ideals. 

I am confident that our problem is not 
insurmountable, that the Russian peo- 
ple will realize that their stake in the 
future is as great as ours, and that we 
shall be able to reach a state of com- 
plete cooperation and understanding 
with the Russian Government. 

Let us pray that before the next Polish 
Constitution Day is celebrated we may 
have full accord with Russia as well as 
the other countries of the world; that 
Poland, under a legal and democratic 
constitutional government, may be well 
on the way to resuming her place as an 
important democracy; that a world or- 
yanization providing for civilized meth- 
ods of settling differences between peo- 
ples may be established and assure all 
men of good will a lasting peace. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMack] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to note that Speaker RavBuRN 
has designated the brilliant and distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaABavuT] to preside over the House dur- 
ing this period set aside to commemo- 
rate Poland Constitution Day. 

I am also pleased to note that the 
Member in charge of time, one of the 
outstanding Members of the House, is my 
valiant friend the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGEtu]. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States, ever since the early days of our 
constitutional history, preceding 
the actual days of cur constitutional 
history and going into the days of the 
Revolution, have always had a strong 
feeling of respect and friendship for the 
people of Poland. That is based upon a 
close relationship and a close friendship 
that has existed for a number of genera- 
tions and because of the merked con- 
tributions made by brave sons of Poland 
to our success during the Revolutionary 
War. 

We all remember the brave Pulaski 
and we all remember the brave Kos- 
siusko who, denied liberty in their own 
land, came to America to assist the peo- 
ple of the Thirteen Colonies in obtaining 
the independence which they sought and, 
as the result of which help give to us 
today the great country that we enjoy. 

We also have in mind that Poland 
adopted its written constitution only 4 
years after our country put into opera- 
tion the written Constitution which is 
our basic law. We therefore have a 
strong feeling of friendship that has ex- 
isted between the peoples of the two 
countries for countless generations; a 
friendship which has nevcr been dimmed 
but, to the contrary, as the years have 
gone by, has been strengthened. 

We also have in mind that the brave 
people of Poland have always been a 
liberty-loving people. They area people 
of intense religious feciing; a people 
whose faith has always been strong, 
noble, and uplifting, and as the result 
of the sound premises upon which their 
thinking was based, have always con- 
tributed to the progress of mankind in its 


yes, 


painful journey onward. The same 
fundamentals that we believe in have 
been believed in for countless genera- 


tions by the brave people of Poland. The 
same ideals that we have in mind as a 
people, and as a Government, the people 
of Poland have entertained and sought 
during the periods that they have had 
their government in existence. 

Coming down to modern times, we 
find the great contribution of Poland in 
resisting the attempts of Hitler and his 
Nazi regime to conauer and enslave the 
modern world. 

Poland and its people were the first 
government and people to keep faith to 
the treaties they had made. Poland and 
its people were the first government and 
people to resist by actual combat in open 
wartare the efforts of Hitler and his 
gangsters to defeat and conquer the 
world. 
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Poland throughout the ages has always 
fought on the side of right. Hundreds of 
years ago the people of those days were 
indebted to the great liberty- and reli- 
csion-loving people of Poland for preserv- 
ing Christianity and modern civilization. 
The history of today also shows that we 
are indebted to the people of Poland and 
their brave government for having the 
courage to resist the tremendous military 
machine that Hitler and his cohorts in 
Nazi Germany had buiit and developed, 
with the intention, as Hitler openly 
stated in Mein Kampf, of establishing 
his totalitarian form of government for 
one thousand years; and in order to do 
that Hitler and his gangsters had to con- 
quer the entire world. So we have that 
historical background Gown through the 
centuries to the present time. 

Now that Hitler is defeatcd, the peo- 
ple of America, speaking thrcugh their 
duly-elected representatives in this bedy, 
are preud to proclaim to all the nations 
and all the peoples of the world the close 
friendship that exists between America 
and Poland, and the fact that the people 
of America are as unanimously agreed as 
they have ever been on any question that 
the rules of equity and justice at the 
peace table should be applied and ex- 
tended to the brave people and Govern- 
ment of Poland. 

As I see it, the best intercsts of future 
permanent world peace calls for the 
statesmen of the United Nations to give 
to Poland the territory that historically 
and riehtfully belongs toit. The best in- 
terests of future permanent peace 
throughout the world call for the people 
of Poland being able to determine in 
their own way the government they want 
to have as theirs in the years to come. 

Poland historically has always fought 
on the side of justice. Poland through- 
out it entire history has always been a 
liberty- and a religion-loving people. It 
is the duty and responsibility of all gov- 
ernments in the consideration of perma- 
nent peace, and particularly in view of 
the contribution made by the sons of 
Poland to the progress of America to 
success during the Revolutionary War 
and of the sons and daughters of 
Poland, and their descendants during the 
progress of our country in the genera- 
tions that have succeeded, to utilize the 
powers of our Government to the fullest 
extent possible in seeing that justice and 
equity at the peace table are extended to 
the people and the Government of 
Poland. 

Poland with its great past, with its ups 
and downs that history has recorded, has 
never had the faith or the courage of its 
people dimmed. They have always pre- 
served with intensity the faith they be- 
lieved in and which they intensely loved. 
Poland, great in bygone generations; 
Poland, uncergoing pain and suffering of 
the last 6 years, should be reestablished 
in the position it rightfully occupies as 
one of the powerful nations of the world. 
In that position Poland in the future will 
make its contribution always on the side 
of equity and justice, and always on the 
side of peace, to the progres; of mankind 
toward the great objective that we seek 
of “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to my colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts |Mr. CLason]. 

Mr, CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in other 
years on May 3 I have had the pleasure 
and the privilege of speaking in praise of 
the Polish people and their great place 
in history. It is well that the Congress 
of the United States should today cele- 
brate the signing of the famous eight- 
eenth-century Polish Constitution. It 
brought democracy to Poland a century 
and a half ago. 

A document will shortly be signed at 
San Francisco which should bring to the 
people of Poland present-day freedom in 
the choosing of their form of govern- 
ment and participation in the determin- 
ing of their country’s boundaries in the 
coming post-war era. 

All Americans anxiously wish for our 
delegates to insist upon an agreement 
based upon the principles set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter as announced in 
Congress in the message of. President 
Rocsevelt in August 1941. The Polish 
people are our brave and loyal allies. 
May they have at our hands the treat- 
ment and the assistance they have every 
right to expect. May Poland soon arise 
stronger and finer than ever before. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RaBauT). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Linx]. 


POLAND’S NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, the 3d of May 
is Poland’s national holiday. It com- 
memorates the signing of the Polish Con- 
Stitution of May 3, 1791. This is one of 
the world’s great documents of freedom, 
like the Magna Carta, the declaration 
of the rights of man, and the American 
Declaration of Independence. 

By this action, the Polish Nation 
showed its love for liberty and democ- 
racy and was far ahead of most of the 
nations of Europe. The love of freedom 
is very deeply set in the hearts of the 
Polish people. Throughout the cen- 
turies, history records her sons fighting 
and dying on freedom’s battlefields all 
over the world. 

This constitution of the 3d of May was 
a symbol of the ideals of democracy and 
liberty. It clearly defined the direction of 
cevelopment which Poland was taking, 
for, as Edmund Burke so truly remarked: 

It possesses a value of no mean importance 
to the progress of mankind, 


Like our own Constitution, it pro- 
claimed the division of authority in three 
separate branches—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. It accepted the principle 
of religious toleration. It extended the 
full protection of law to the peasants. 
Four years later, the constitution was 
spplemented by MKosciusko’s famous 
proclamation, Universal Polaniecki, giv- 
ing full civil rights to the peasants, whose 
freedom of movement previously had 
been restricted. 

This May 3 constitution was one of the 
first of its kind adopted in Europe. Al- 
though similar to ours, which grants to 
our citizens life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness, it was not exactly the same. 
However, our Constitution, which was 
adopted but a few years earlier, had cer- 
tain influences upon the Polish Constitu- 
tion. This fact is borne out in a letter 
written by Thaddeus Kosciusko to a 
faithful friend, in which he stated: 

The Americans, a far-distant people, col- 
onies of England, have declared their inde- 
pendence and published their manifesto to 
the whole world. It is a wonderful instru- 
ment, and will hereafter be the textbook for 
nations who mean to be free. This manifesto 
makes my love for my country glow and burn 
with a purer fire. 


Further evidence of this influence is 
borne out by the words of King Stanislaw 
August, who declared thet the constitu- 
tion had been framed out of the English 
and American forms of government. 

David Humphrey, in a letter to Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, dated October 
1791, stated that George Washington, 
then President of the United States, de- 
clared: 

Poland, by the public papers, appears to 


have made large and unexpected strides to- 
ward liberty. 


The adoption of the 3d of May con- 
stitution is the result of the Polish peo- 
ple’s intense love of liberty and their full 
faith in their fellow man. 

Poland was thefirst that dared to op- 
pose the Axis Powers and was struck by 
the full might of the Nazi juggernaut. 
Not only were the Nazi savages not satis- 
fied with crushing her armies and de- 
stroying her cities and enslaving her 
people, but so intent were they on de- 
stroying Poland as a nation and the 
Polish people as a race, that they even 
established murder camps in which they 
systematically destroyed the people by 
starvation and gas chambers. 

Poland today is a very sad country—its 
young men either dead or driven out— 
its women and children weakened by the 
long years of suffering—her strength and 
virility at a very low ebb. Poland’s suf- 
ferings should not be for naught. 

As an American of Polish descent, it 
is my sincere hope and fervent prayer, 
that after this present struggle, in which 
all nations are involved, Poland will be 
the first nation in Europe to adopt a 
constitution patterned very closely after 
the Constitution of our own United 
States, and which has proven so far to 
be the most perfect anywhere on this 
earth, for it will bring to all the people 
of Poland, after these years of misery, a 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Then Poland can again take 
an honored place in the family of free 
nations of the world. 

Poland, for the peace of the world, 
must be reestablished as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. She must again take 
her place amongst the liberty-loving na- 
tions of the world. This she cannot at- 
tain unless she has peace; a long and 
lasting peace, and this peace will not be 
a lasting peace unless it is guaranteed by 
the United States, by England, and by 
Russia. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
office associate back in my home city 
who had a friend who was a clergyman. 
He was 96 years old. He was about to 
die. This clergyman said to his friend 
on his deathbed, “Many times during my 
life I have said things that I regretted, 
but never once have I regretted keeping 
my mouth shut.” 

I was relating this to another clergy- 
man of the same faith, and that clergy- 
man said, “I disagree with that point of 
view. Ifeel there were many times when 
I should have spoken out, and I have re- 
gretted remaining silent at that time.” 

This is one of those occasions. Year 
after year we appear here on this day to 
pay tribute to the great Polish people, 
and properly so. It is most fitting that 
we pause for a moment during our very 
busy congressional life to pay tribute to 
a great people, but we must not forget 
that in years past we, as a great world 
power, along with the other great world 
powers, have sacrificed principle for the 
sake of expediency. I refer especially 
to that memorable day back in Septem- 
ker 1938, when the great powers of the 
world sacrificed principle for the sake of 
expediency at the Munich Conference, 
when Czechoslovakia was dismembered, 
and the Sudetenland was ceded to the 
Nazis. That was the greatest betrayal 
since the betrayal of Jesus Christ. The 
world has paid dearly for that betrayal 
with the precious blood of millions of 
boys and girls. 

At this moment, at the meeting of the 
San Francisco Conference, when the 
rights of the smaller nations are debated 
we cannot afiord to sacrifice principle 
for expediency. 

It is proper and fitting and it is most 
timely at this hour that the Congress 
pause while this meeting is being held at 
San Francisco, and while the great pow- 
ers have the voice which they do have 
there, to express our desire that the rights 
of the small nations be not forgotten, 
lest we may ignite another great con- 
flagration a decade or two hence. 

I am proud to be here to say a word 
in behalf of the Polish people, as I would 
of any other smail nation in Europe. I 
hope their rights will be respected and 
that justice will prevail. Truth and jus- 
tice must prevail. 

On this day I am reminded of a verse 
from The Battlefield, a poem by William 
Cullen Bryant: 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshirpers. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from Pennsyivania |[Mr. Murpuy]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and privileged in having the op- 
portunity to join in the celebration of 
the one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution on May 3, 1791. One year 
ago I was accorded the same privilege, 
to speak with Republicans and Demo- 
crats unanimously the sentiment of the 
House, speaking of Poland, the Polish 
people, their achievements, their suffer- 
ings, and their problems. 
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Back home tonight the people of my 
district will join in celebrating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution and 
will speak of Poland and her problems, 
with Mr. John B. Kennedy, distinguished 
commentator, as the principal speaker. 

What a change has occurred since last 
year when we celebrated on May 3! Yes- 
terday 1,000,000 Germans surrendered in 
Italy; Berlin and Hamburg have sur- 
rendered; Mussolini, Hitler, and Goeb- 
bels are dead. 

But in the midst of this wonderful 
change for the better we must not forget 
that we are fighting for a principle. We 
may defeat the enemy, we may win the 
war, we may have a victory, but if it is 
not a victory of justice it is an empty and 
hollow one. It seems to me that the 
death of each American soldier is far 
more important in the pages of history 
than the death of any leader of the 
enemy. Let us here resolve that that 
American soldier and all soldiers of th 
United Nations have not died in vain, 
that this victory will not be without jus- 
tice, that at San Francisco the principles 
of St. Francis will be followed and that 
the rights of small nations, not alone 
Poland, but all the small nations of the 
world, shall be respected and properly 
regarded under the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague the gentie- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon] such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure and pride that I take the stand 
to address this House on the one hun- 
dred and fifty-forth anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3. We 
Americans are pleased to avail ourselves 
of the privilege of freedom of speech af- 
forded by this country, to recall the fa- 
mous Folish Constitution by which Po- 
land was first to join the ranks of those 
nations struggling for European de- 
mocracy. 

The constitution of May 3 abolished 
restrictions upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual] and gave the Polish Nation a 
democratic form of government. How- 
ever, due to the aggressiveness of its 
neighbors, this nation was allowed but a 
short time in which to enjoy the blessings 
of its democratic rule. The three 
powerful neighbors of Poland—Russia, 
Germany, and Austria—were dissatisfied 
with the reforms introduced in Poland by 
this constitution. They connived among 
themselves, and partitioning Poland, put 
an end to the freedom and democracy of 
the Polish Nation. It was not until much 


-later, that thanks to the efforts of one 


of our Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, it 
regained its freedom and independence. 

A long time ago historians claimed, 
that the principal motive of Poland’s 
partitions was the fear of its neighboring 
and aggressive states, that the demo- 
cratic Polish Constitution was a poten- 
tial threat to their own autocratic rule. 
Historical Poland was destroyed because 
she recognized the rights and freedom of 
the individual—privileges that were de- 
nied the subjects of the neighboring 
powers. Historical Poland was crushed 
because she followed the course of hu- 
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manity’s progress, because she became 
the forerunner of a new era in the life of 
European nations—an era of democracy 
that reached full growth in Europe only 
after the revolution of 1848. 

It is impossible today to recall the con- 
stitution of May 3, without comparing 
the events of the eighteenth century 
with what is taking place in Europe now 
and what is now threatening the Polish 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, after years of unfor- 
tunate appeasement of Germany, during 
the dark days of September 1939, it was 
the Polish Nation which first took up 
arms against the evil forces of violence 
and aggression. Weare now inthe sixth 

ear of the Eurcpean war. The events of 
war developed in such a way, that many 
of us subconsciously forget the part that 
Paland played in this war. We forget 
the ideals and the principles, which Po- 
land rose to defend, and which are being 
fought for today by almost the entire 
world. 

We forget that the chief slogan at the 
outbreak of war was the struggle for in- 
dividual freedom, the defense of the 
weaker against the stronger, the struggle 
for justice above evil. We are grateful 
to our President, Mr. Truman, for having 
stated in his inaugural address that we 
will faithfully guard the above principles. 
His assurance that “the responsibility 
of the great States is to serve and not 
dominate the peoples of the world” al- 
lows us to believe that our policy will not 
be deteriorated by the maneuverings of 
power politics. 

Let us think for a moment—did the 
situation of Poland at the close of the 
eighteenth century differ from that of the 
present? No, it did not. On the con- 
trary, there is a close comparison. His- 
torical Poland desired to assure freedom 
to the individual and in this she was op- 
posed by her powerful neighbors. Con- 
temporary Poland took up arms in de- 
fense of freedom and full sovereignty for 
smaller nations. And here again she met 
with the opposition of her neighbors in 
the west and in the east. Because the 
Polish Government in London refused to 
submit to the dictates of its eastern 
neighbor, it encountered tremendous aif- 
ficulties that distressed the whole Polish 
Nation. Because the Polish Government 
in London became the champion of lib- 
erty and sovereignty for all weaker na- 
tions of Europe, it became at once the 
subject of unfounded insults and false 
accusations. Despite the fact that the 
entire Polish Nation did not cease for a 
moment in fighting against violence and 
ageression, today its mighty eastern 
neighbor is trying to deprive it of the 
freedom for which that nation sacrificed 
so much blood and lost one-third of its 
population. 

Today, when at the San Francisco 
Conference plans are being drawn for 
the future peace of the world, it is neces- 
sary to define the views of the United 
States in regard to the Polish question. 
Today’s discussion in the Congress of the 
United States should reecho the opinions 
of the whole country and the entire 
American Nation. 

It is perfectly clear that this attitude 
of ours in respect to Poland should be 
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governed by 

guide the Amer 
cle for a better tomorrow. 
ciples were most 


these principles which 
ican Nation in its strug- 
Those prin- 
tangibly expressed by 
the late President Roosevelt in his ad- 
aress to the Congress of the United 
States Gelivered on January 6, 1941. I 
quore: 

We were committed to full support of reso- 
lute peoples everywhere who were resisting 
ageression and were thereby keeping war 
away from our hemisphere; and we were 
committed to the preposition that principles 
of morality and considerations for our own 

curity would never permit us to acquiesce 
in a peace dictated by aggressors and spcn- 
sored by appeasers. 


Departure frcein these principles during 
the peace confcrence which is to settle 
world matters would create a great dan- 
ger to the fut ure peace of the world. 
Whoov er claims that we ought to com- 
promise in the ae e cited principles ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt works 
ecgainst the interests of this country. 
For the betrayal of those principles it 
would, without any doubt, threaten the 
future with new corflicts and difficulties. 

Thus, today in recalling the historical 
ettainments of the Polish Constitution of 

fay 3, let me express the profound be- 

lief that the American Nation and its 
Government will never agree that Po- 
land, who was the first to fight, should 
be the first to be ebendoned. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tieman from Delaware [Mr. Traynor]. 


Mr. TRAYN OR. Mi. Speaker, today, 
Mey 3, 1945, marks the one hundred and 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the adoption 


anct 


Ponstituticn by the peo- 
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ple of Poland. 

it is only fitting and proper that we 
of America pay tribute to the people of 
Foland and to those citizens of the 
United States cf Polish origi 

The history cf Poland is a history ota 
ereat people who have always fought for 
political and relisicus freedoms; a pec- 
ple who by their very nature are deeply 
religious and home loving. 

Hisicry records that many generations 
eco the great people of Poland saved 
Christianity from the pagan hordes that 
had overrun Europe. 

In the present conflict when Poland 
wes brutally rcked, when her soil was 
cesecrated by the invasion of the German 
ermies, and her cities and towns were de- 
stroyed, and her farm lands laid waste, 
Poland fought on and alone. 

Poland was fighting to stave om an 
enemy who was endeavoring to shackle 
her with the chains of slavery. 

Poland continued to fight in the face 
of inevitable defeat. It is because of 
justice and love for liberty that Poland 
shall continue to fight until the enemy 
is driven from her sacred soil. 

We know of the great contribution 
made by those of Polish origin to our 
own country, and of Pulaski and other 
great Poles of Revciutionary days. 

We of Amcrica sympathize with the 
people of Poland. The people of Amer- 
ica are determined to do everything in 
their power to bring about a victory 
which will meen the reestablishment of 
Poland, as an independent nation, with 








the right of the people of Poland to shape 
and direct their own destiny; so that Po- 
land might once again teke her rightful 
place among the nations of the world. 

We in America are proud of those 
Americans of Polish origin. We are 

oud of their contribution in the cause 
cf democracy. They have given and are 
continuing to give their sons and daugh- 
ters in the fight for preservation of our 
institutions and our democratic way of 
life. 

The sons cf Poland have shed their 
life’s blood ae the far-flung battlefields 
of the world, so that freedom shall once 
again reign throughout the world. 

The people of Poland, the people of 
America, and the people throughout the 
world are fighting so that the Atlantic 
Charter, with its “four freedoms” shall 
become a reality. It is my wish and 
prayer that the Government of Poland 
will be represented at the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco before the 
Conference adjourns, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to sa 
peace and justice, and the e 
tor Poland: 

Dear God, in a world that’s racked with war 

Let us think of the coming years 
When the cannon’s core has ceased its roar 

And the nations dry their tears. 

Izeep thou our hearts unblemished, 

Give us strength to wait release; 
And let us live as men should live 

In a fight for the God of Peace. 


Heavenly Father, grant that we may last 
To build the world again; 

To know, when war is a thing of the past, 
A brotherhood of men. 

Diess thou the aged with Thy light; 
Protect our troubled youth, 

And let us fight as men should fight 
In a war for the God of truth. 

Thy will be ecne, if Thou ccerce 
That many shall die afield, 

But let us go face to the foe, 
Sustain us, lest we yield. 

Let no men cry they saw Pcles an 

fly 

The hattle’s agony. 

And let us die as men should cie 
in a fight for liberty. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Sneaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. RABAuT] such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today as 
we gather in this House to pay honor in 
this legislative body to the country of 
Poland and its people, I am reminded 
that we could not dwell upon the subject 
of music in its finer vein without think- 
ing cf Poland. I am reminded that we 
could not go into the realm of art with 
its pictures on canvas of the homey 
scenes of peasant life or the farmland 
scenes with the cattle on the greens 
without thinking of Poland. I am re- 
minded of their great love of home and 
their frugality in order that they might 
attain their place in life. From humble 
beginnings they worked to build the stal- 
wars residences that we know they had. 
I cannot contemplate these attributes 
without thinking cf Poland. 

I am reminded that politically they 
were devoted to our Nation when we were 
young and struggling, and that their 
leaders came to our assistance. They 
were leaders from Poland. és 


y a prayer for 
nd of the war 
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I am reminded of Poland when I see 
the steeples of the churches that dot the 
world. Their contribution to religion not 
only in the form of mortar and stone but 
in the sacrificed lives of their people 
stands at the forefront even in the world 
today. Poland has made many sacri- 
fices for the best of things in life, and 
those sacrifices are the cause of Gevelop- 
ment of great character. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL] cn devoting the time and 
the effort he has, and I commend him 
on the selection of his friends here in 
the House to speak today on this the 
occasion of their anniversary. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I vield 
the balance of the time to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dr Lacy]. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
celebrate this anniversary of the na- 
tional aspirations of Poland, we cannot 
avoid making reference, as other speak- 
ers have done, to the great Conference 
taking place in San Francisco, the hope 
of all nations and all peoples for free- 
dom, independence, and lesting peace. 

America is fighting side by side with 
her allies in unbreakable solidarity, with 
the great Polish people, with the uiyield- 
ing British, the resurgent French, the 
unsubdued Chinese, who have faced 

everything the Japanese could give and 
still fight on, the magnificently striking 
Red army, and with the courageous peo- 
ples of others of cur allies. 

At San Francisco America is doter- 
mined to turn cur invincible ccalition 
for waging war into an — invincible 
organization for waging peac 

We are as determined the it Poland 
shall enjcy the blcssings of freedom and 
security as we are that our own Na- 
tion and every ocher ailied with us in 
this great struggie snall enjoy those 
blessings. As cur greatest statesman, our 
a President, reported to this Congress, 

he discussions at Yalta reached a solu- 
on of the Polish question in principle. 

And todey, one of the finest tributes 
that could be paid to the aspirations of 
the Polish people and their descendents 
in other lands is to recall Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own language He said: 

One outstanding example of joint ac- 
tion by the three major Allied Powers was 
the solution reached on Poland. The whole 
Polish question was a potential source of 
trouble in postwar Europe, and we came to 
the Conference determined to find a com- 
mon ground for its solution. We did. We 
know everybody does not agree with it— 
obviously. 

Our objective was to help create a strong, 
independent, and prosperous naticn—that is 
the thing we must all remember—-those words 
asreed to by Russia, by Britain, and by met 

he objective of making Poland a strong, in- 
dependent, and prosperous nation with a gove 
ernment ultimately to be sclected by the 
Polish people themselves. 

To achieve this objective, it was necessary 
to provide for the formation of a new gove 
ernment much more representative than had 
been possible while Poland was enslaved. 
There are, you know, two governments; one 
in London, one in Lublin, practicaily in 
Russia. 
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Accordingly, steps were taken at Yalta to 
reorganize the existing Provisional Govern- 
ment in Poland on a broader democratic 


in Poland and those abroad. This new, re- 
organized Government will be recognized by 
all of us as the temporary Government of 
Poland. Poland needs a temporary gov- 
ernment in the worst way—an interim gov- 
ernment is another way to put it. However, 
the new Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity will be pledged to holding a 
ree election as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. 

Throughout history Poland has been the 
corridor through which attacks on Russia 
have been made. Twice in this generation 
Germany has struck at Russie through this 
corridor. To insure European security and 
world peace, a strong and independent Poland 
is necessary to prevent that from happening 
again. 

The decisions with respect to the boun- 
daries of Poland were frankly a compromise. 
I did not agree with all of it by any means. 
But we did not go as far as Britain wanted 
in certain areas; we did not go as far as 
Russia wanted in certain areas, and we did 
not go as far as I wanted in certain areas. 
It was a compromise. 

While the decision is a compromise, it is 
one, however, under which the Poles will re- 
ceive compensation in territory in the north 
and west in exchange for what they lose by 
the Curzon line in the east. The limits of 
tne western border wili be permanently fixed 
in the final peace conference. Roughly, this 
will include in the new, strong Poland quite 
a large slice of what is now called Germany. 
It was agreed also that the new Poland will 
have a large and long coast line and many 
new harbors; also that East Prussia—most 
of it—will go to Poland. A corner of it will 
go to Russia; also—what shall I call it—the 
anomaly of the Free State of Danzig—I think 
Danzir would be a lot better if it were Polish. 

It is well known that the people east of 
the Curzon line—this is an example of why 
it is a compromise—the people east of the 
Curzon line are predominantly White Rus- 
sians and Ukranians—a very great majority— 
not Polish, and the people west of that line 
are predominantly Polish, except in that part 
of East Prussia and eastern Germany which 
would go to the new Poland. As far back 
as 1919, representatives of the Allies agreed 
that the Curzon line represented a fair boun- 
dary between the two peoples. You must 
remember also that there was no Poland or 
had not been any Polish Government before 
1919 for a great many generations. 

I am convinced that this agreement on 
Poland, under the circumstances, is the most 
hopeful agreement possible for a free, in- 
dependent, and prosperous Polish state. 


Mr. Speaker, it is shocking to pick up 
the newspapers day after day and find 
certain powerful newspapers, reporting 
the discussions at San Francisco, using 
all their great influence to raise up the 
ghosts of anti-Soviet prejudice which the 
brilliant performance of the Red army 
and the various agreements rcached be- 
tween the Big Three were thought to 
have laid to rest. 

It is of particular importance at this 
time, therefore, that a just cbservance 
of Polanda’s rights and future as a nation 
be not entangled with the wishes of those 
who have never given up their hope of 
plunging the present Allies into war with 
each other. 

Britain and America, as our late Presi- 
dent so clearly reported, are not affront- 
ing Russia by demanding the establish- 
ment of any government which would 
serve as a “corridor” through which an 
attack upon Russia might be made, 
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America and Britain and Russia, on the 
contrary, have agreed, as President 
Roosevelt reported, that a strong and in- 
dependent Poland, so great a necessity 
for the Polish people, is the best guaran- 
ty of European and of world, as well as 
of Russian, security. 

For precisely the reason that Poland’s 
freedom and welfare serves not only the 
Polish people, but the self-interest which 
every nation now feels in peace and ris- 
ing domestic and world prosperity, I can- 
not help believing that on this grea 
Polish anniversary, and despite a re- 
maining area of disagreement among the 
Big Three, Poland’s prospects as a great 
and independent nation are brighter to- 
day than at any other time in her his- 
toric struggle. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the other Members 
of Congress in greetings to the Polish 
people on the anniversary of their con- 
stitution. 

To the Poles we are all indebted, for 
theirs was the first nation to take a 
stand against the Nazi juggernaut. In 
all of the tragic and bloody business of 
the Jast years, no peoples surpassed the 
valor of the Poles in the fall of 1939. 
Since then the martyrdom of that un- 
happy land has been one of the cruelest 
in history. 

For Poland’s future I can think of no 
better wish than that desired by Mme. 
Marie Curie, perhaps the outstanding 
woman of the twentieth century and one 
of the leading scientists of all time. Her 
wish was for a free and democratic Po- 
land, cooperating in a great world or- 
ganization to keep the peace. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1845, marked the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
one of the immortal and imperishable 
documents of ali history; it was on May 
3, 1791, that the Polish Constitution was 
signed, and thus became the first written 
democratic constitution to be adopted by 
a European nation, in that it recognized 
the fundamental and basic principle of 
democracy that “all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the peopie.”’ 
The Polish Constitution expressed a 
guaranty of freedom of religion and pro- 
vided for a division of authority among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government, thus paralleling 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which had come into being less than 3 
years prior to the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. 

Sorrowfully, history records that no 
expression of a freedom-loving people has 
ever been subjected to more severe and 
cruel tests than has this great Polish 
document, which through a period of 153 
years of trial, frustration, and defeat still 
elows like a torch aflame in the long, 
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dark night of oppression and heart- 
breaking disappointment, ever a chal- 
lenge to its enemies, whose most vicicus 
and demoniacal efforts have failed to ex- 
tinguish it, and always an inspiration to 
the brave and indomitable people of Po- 
land, who for generations have clung to 
it, ever hopeful of realizing its objectives 
and enjoying its blessings. 

The spirit of Polish freedom can 
neither be conquered not partitioned out 
of existence—over and over again have 
Poland’s enemies learned that unspeak- 
able suffering, cruel and horrible atroci- 
ties, or sustained and crushing defeat 
cannot break the brave and determined 
will of a freedom-loving people—Poland 
today, true to her great traditions, fights 
on toward freedom. 

Again in 1939 Poland made her choice 
on the side of freedom—while other na- 
tions submitted without resistance to the 
conquest of Hitler and the march of the 
Nazi hordes over Europe, no Quislings 
were found in Poland; instead her brave 
people chose to be the first to stand up 
and fight against the impact of the 
mechanized military Nazi machine—the 
first to engage it in battle, courageously 
sacrificing the blood of its people agaisst 
hopeless military odds but definitely 
placing the initial obstacle in the path 
of the Nazi iron military monster and 
thus forcing the altering of the ambi- 
tious cut and dried plans of Hitler and 
his gangsters for a territorial grab with- 
out resistance or sacrifice of German 
blood. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland has won her place 
at the peace table; if there is to be a 
just and lasting world peace the claims, 
objectives, and aspirations of Poland 
must be recognized. World peace plans 
must contain not only a guaranty of the 
freedom and integrity of Poland as an in- 
dependent nation but, because of her 
geographical position, a perpetual shield 
of active and effective protection against 
the future aggression of her rights 
invasion of her territory. 

We as Americans, having achieved the 
blessings of independence, liberty, and 
freedom, thoroughly understand and ap- 
preciate the aims of Poland. As Ameri- 
cans we salute the Polish peop! 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. 
today is the anniversary of a great event 
in the history of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the earth. Today, Poles every- 
where and citizens of Polish origin here 
in America and in other countries cele- 
brate a great Polish national holiday— 
the one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. 

On the 3d of May on previous years 
I have spoken of this imrortant anni- 
versary and I count it a } 
this statement on 
fateful year of 
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Coming as it did shortly after the 
adoption of our own Constitution, th 
Polish Constitution. became one th 
outstanding milestones in the 2: h of 


government by freemen on the C 
of Europe. 

Any discussion of Polat i 
holiday brings to mind the glorious 
moments of her history and tne contrisu- 
tions to liberty and to justice un 
made by her national heroes, 
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There have been many of them to 
brighten the pages of history, but none 
shines with grcater brilliance than the 
name of Thaddeus Kosciusko, Poland’s 
hero and patriot, and en officer in the 
American Army of the Revolution. 

Thaddeus Roaciucke came to America 
as soon as he heard of threatening war in 
the Colonies. He immediately sought 
cut Gencral Washington and said he had 
come “io fight for liberty.” General 
Vashingion was so impressed by Kos- 
ciusko that he placed him on his own 
staff as an aide and from then on gave 
him assignmenis of ever-increasing im- 
poriance, Washington commissioned 
Inosciusko as chief engineer and still 
later placed ~_ in command of the forti- 
fications at West Point. 

In Oc tober of 1783 Kosciusko was 

raised to the rank of brigadier general 
on the recommendation of General 
Washington “for long, faithful, and hon- 
orable services in the American Army.” 

Afver we had won our freedom, Kos- 
ciusko returned to his native Poland. 
oe he carried oa his fight for liberty; 

arried it against those forces of aggres- 
a that have plagued unhappy Poland 
and brought abcut five separate parti- 
tions of her soil. 

Following ycars in a Russian prison, 
Kosciusko was released and offered a 
high command in the Russian Army, 
Tnis he politely refused, saying: 

I have never fought except in the cause of 
freedcin, in America and in Poland, and I 
can never serve in any other cauce. 


Kosciusko later paid a second visit to 
America but ret urned to the continent of 
Europe t 

Near iabinne in is native ‘Poland, an 
immense mound of earth was raised as a 
monument to this hero. This mound— 
309 feet in Giameter and 150 feet high— 
was cerr ind in by volunteers from all the 
baiticfields where Kosciusko had fought 
for the defer nse cf his native Poland. 
The story i ld that wounded soldiers 
brought eanth in their helmets, and 
women in their slippers, and pilgrims 
from afar brougnt irom their 
homes in sacks—all in tribute to this 
great man. Over this mound was un- 
fur ie da banner \ ‘ith but these words: 

Kosciusko, the friend of Washington.” 
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We in America—yes, and freedom- 
loving people the world over—owe a great 
debt to Thaddeus Kosciusko and to 
Poland. 

Poland was the first nation to feel the 
heel cf Nazi eggression in this war. 


hav 
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Polish legions fought cn battle- 
fronts far from their native Poland since 
that sad day of the Nazi invasion in 
Cc sy 102% 


WCPLE mbe iL ive, 


Poland is a charter member of the 


United Nati No nation has suffered 
more for ‘the Allied cause or been more 
loyal to it. 

Dut what has been her reward? The 


Big Three have proposed the fifth par- 
tition of ee 4 soil. he promised 
Polish Government, representative of all 
the Polish ca ple, has not been formed, 
and the crowning blow of all—the Polish 
people were denied a seat at the opening 
of the United Nation’s Conference on 
International Organization at San Frane 
cisco, 
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Is this the reward to Poland because 
she was the first nation to stand firmly 
against German aggression? Is this a 
decent application of the principles of 
justice and of self-government enunci- 
ated in the Atlantic Charter and re- 
affirmed in the United Nations declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942? 

Decidedly not. If these high-sounding 
purposes and principles are to mean 
nothing to Poland, then they mean ncth- 
ing to anybody else. 

The cause of Poland is a symbol cf 
the cause for which this war hegan—the 
right of small nations—the right to be 
free from aggression—the right of all 
peoples to chceose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live—rights 
to the restoration of self-government to 
thcse who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, we dare not desert these 
principles as we consider Poland’s part 
and Poland's piace in the post-war world. 
Yes, America and the freedom-loving 
peoples of the earth owe a mighty debi 
to Poland. 

When the history of the San Francisco 
Conference and of the coming peace 
negotiations is written, we hope and pray 
that it can be written that honor and 
justice have prevailed and that Poland 
has once again taken her rightful place 
among the free and sovereign nations of 
the world. 

We salute Poland and her reeple cn 
her constitution day. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and pleasure to join with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsx1] and other colleagues in pay- 
ing a tribute to Poland and her people 
and Amcricans of Polish descent on this 
occasion. We celebrate the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fourth anniversary of the 

establishment of the Constitution of 
Poland. Polish people have always been 
believers in freedom and have always 
been found defending the rights of men 
and women to live their own lives in their 
own way. 

My first impressions of Poland came as 
a student in the grade schcols in Indiana 
when the subject of American history 
was uncer discussion. My memory is 
still clear and vivid in those early im- 
pressions of Pulaski and Kosciusko and 
their valiant help to George Washington 
and the patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion. I have never had occasion to 
change my mind about these fine, out- 

standing people of Polish birth who 
helped make it possible for the colonists 
to win the American Revolutionary War 
and io establish a government of law 
and not of men. Consequently, I am 
very happy to pay this brief tribute of 
respect, gratitude, and honor to the noes 
ish people and to the American citize 

of Polish descent. 

I do not here recount the tragic events 
of past year and the misfortune that has 
come to Poland and her people in con- 
nection with World War developments, 
You are all familiar with that record. 
Certeinly our sympathy goes out to these 
unfortunate pcople at this time in their 
hour of need. 

At this time the nations of the world 
are meeting at San Francisco, Cakf., for 
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the purpose of creating a new world 
agreement which shall insure not only 
future peace among the nations of the 
earth but justice and fair dealings on the 
part of larger nations in their relation- 
ships with smaller nations. Poland is 
one of those countries that is asking 
those nations represented at San Fran- 
cisco for decent and fair treatment in 
connection with the solution of world 
problems. Poland is entitled to that 
consideration. If we are going to talk 
about. free peoples of the world, then the 
voice of America should be raised in be- 
half of Poland—against its partition and 
against its domination by any powerful 
nation. Poland has been a gallant and 
loyal ally, was the first to fight for the 
cause of freedom and democracy and 
against dictatorial eggression. There 
can be no just and lasting peace if the 
Polish question remains unsolved. It 
can and should be settled justly and hon- 
estly in accordance with the aims and 
principles which led America to enter 
World War No. 2. Poland is entitled to 
our sympathy, our help, and leadership 
in connection with these plans for a new 
world order. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 3d 
cf May means to the Polish people what 
the Fourth of July means to us. Just 
154 years ago today—May 3, 1791—the 
people of Poland adopted their charter, 
Based upon the principles of our own 
Constitution, the Polish Constitution can 
well take its place with all the other great 
documents of the world—the Magna 
Carta, Declaration of the Rights cf Men, 
and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Poland has suffered greatly 
during the years, but the people of that 
great country have never allowed the 
charter to die. Like us, they are a free- 
dom-loving people and have always been 
our ally. We have only to lock back in 
our history to realize the debt we owe to 
the Polish sons who during our Revolu- 
tionary War came to this country to 
help General Washington. 

In this global war no nation has suf- 
fered more than Poland. As we com- 
memorate this anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, all lib- 
erty-loving people reicice that the Nazis 
are so nearly crushed and that we stand 
at the dawn of complete victory. Po- 
land was first to resist the Nazi hordes 
in the fall of 1939. Gallantly did she 
fight against overwhelming odds. The 
Nazis are today crushed and beaten. Po< 
land, although devastated by the aggres- 
sor, will again become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Poland will rise again 
to take its place in the family cf nations. 
We honor Poland today, and cn this one 
hundred and fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
we rejoice that the enemies of Poland 
are beaten and that this nation may look 
forward to a great and glorious future. 

Mr. PHILGIN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause today to pay well-deserved tribute 
to the constitution, the history, and the 
glorious contributions of Poland to hu- 
man liberty and free institutions, it 1s 
most fitting that we should reaffirm our 
faith in the aspirations of the Polish peo- 
ple for the restoration of their place 
among the free nations of the world. 
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On this day hallowed in the memory 
ind minds of Polish patriots and all 
overs of liberty everywhere because it 
marks the anniversary of the founding 
\f the modern free Polish state, the Con- 
ress of the United States must not only 
xtend its sympathy to the afilicted 
Polish people but should pledge our ac- 
tive support and assistance to the Polish 
ause so that with our help and with the 
help of the liberty-loving, peace-loving 

‘oples of the world, Poland may soon 

free and independent. Let us give 
reality and effect to the noble principles 
ur gallant sons have been fighting for 
by insisting upon the right of every na- 
tion, large or small, strong or weak, to 
chvose the political institutions under 
which they must live. Let us, as Amer- 
ins, never compromise the sacred cause 

f freedom because no lasting peace can 
éver be maintained on this earth until 
reedom is secured for all those who 

pire to it and have fought, bled, and 
lied to preserve it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this, the 

hundred fifty-fourth anniversary 

f Polish Constitution Day, I am happy 

») join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the great people of Poland as 

neers among nations in their fizht 

1 freedom and self-government. 

Our great republic has much in com- 

n with Poland, as the citizens of both 
‘ountries have the same inherent desire 
for liberty and freedom. 

Our mutual friendship has expressed 
itself back through generations. Polish 
culture and intellectual advancement 

ik root in the Continent of Europe at a 

me when it could take the leadership 
and inculcate to minds of other peoples, 
humanity, religion, and educational 
progress. The world is indebted to Po- 
ind for the salvation of Christianity, 
for it was Sobieski and the gallant Poles 
who stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and their attempts to 
destroy the Christian people. 

When our nation was young and fight- 
ing for its independence, we welcomed 
aid and assistance from the great num- 
ber of Polish soldiers who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. Outstanding among 
them was General Kosciusko and Gen- 
eral Pulaski who commanded units and 
fought side by side with Gen. George 
Washington. 

In our Civil War, World War No. 1 and 
Vorld War No. 2, and in every crisis 
where our Government’s welfare was in- 
volved, Americans of Polish descent have 
been intensely loyal and patriotic. 

I shall not take up the time of the Con- 
gress by narrating here today the nu- 
merous instances of bravery displayed by 
the Polish people and their military he- 
roes during the present war. Briefly re- 
calling the valiant fight their men and 
women made when the Nazi panzer di- 
visions invaded their country in 1939— 
the record of Polish soldiers in Norway, 
Africa, France, Italy, and on every bat- 
tlefront where our allies were fighting, 
should suffice. 

Through Poland’s cooperation with the 
Allied Nations in this war, it has indeed 
made an outstanding contribution to- 
ward the destruction of tyranny and 
dictatorship throughout the world. 
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A sad commentary upon the present 
Conference at San Francisco is that the 
government of Poland is not occupying 
chair with the other liberty-loving na- 
tions of the world. 

I know it is the earnest hope of the 
Members of Congress that when the final 
peace terms are written, Poland, along 
with the other smaller nations of Europe, 
can enjoy freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence through a government created 
and selected by the people of their 
country. 

The principles of the Atlantic Charter 
which was in reality a Magna Carta for 
all nations to adhere to after Allied vic- 
tory, should be followed by the nations 
of the world when they gather to write 
the final peace. When this is accom- 
plished and machinery among nations is 
set up to arbitrate international disputes, 
civilization will have made great strides 
for abolishing future wars and enjoy 
permanent peace. 

POLAND'S DAY 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
one hundred and fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of the enactment of Poland’s 
Constitution it is proper that the House 
of Representatives pay tribute to a heroic 
people. 

Until justice is done Poland, we should 
consider it an honor to share in the grief 
and sorrow of her people. After all, the 
great sacrifices Poland has made, her 
reward and fate now appear to be worse 
than any she has known in the past. I 
believe that justice will come to the aid 
of a great people, long an honored mem- 
ber of Christendom and culture through 
the ages. 

The people of America and Poland 
have been bound by ties of similar idea's 
and aspirations. So many men of the 
Polish race have given their lives to make 
America a land of freedom; thus, we 
are of the firm hope that their gallant 
nation will arise again and become a free 
and independent state, worthy of their 
great past. We should be resolved that 
Poland will live and take her place 
among the leading nations of the world. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today we celebrate the anni- 
versary of Polish independence at a time 
when that hardy republic has just had 
lifted from her the heavy yoke of en- 
slavement and is once again buoyed by 
the hope of freedom. 

The Polish people have shown them- 
selves down through history to be vigor- 
ous, freedom-loving people, quick to de- 
fend their country. They have been rich 
in valiant leaders—Kosciusko will never 
be forgotten for his heroic patriotism; 
Count Pulaski, who commanded the 
Polish patriot forces before coming to 
America to enlist in another struggle for 
democracy in our own revolt against 
tyranny, and who died in battle for 
freedom. 

Again, in this war, the Poles have been 
in the thick of the fight, working against 
tremendous odds in the underground in 
Poland, joining the war in the Middle 
East under General Anders, fighting with 
the British in the ground and air forces. 
The Polish-Americans have figured in 
our armies in vast numbers and have won 
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for themselves our high praise and ad- 
miration. 

Poland’s heritage is freedom, and it is 
the deep hope of all of us that this is the 
ast, of her many struggles. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this is May 
the third, but to all people of Polish ex- 
traction it has the same meaning as our 
Fourth of July. For 154 years ego Po- 
land decided that all power must derive 
from the will of the people. It is unique 
that Poland, so many thousands of miles 
away from America, should institute a 
democratic form of government at the 
very same time as America did. This 
fact alone establishes a spiritual kinship 
between Poland and America, which has 
existed ever since and which will be of 
mutual assistance to both nations as we 
face the problems ahead. 

To students of Polish history, however, 
this comes as nc surprise. As far back 
as the year 963, the Poles fought against 
the German invader, who, even then, 
was trying to steal other peoples’ lands. 
In 966 the Poles adopted Christianity, 
and since then have fought and bled and 
died for the right to their faith, not only 
for themselves but for the whole west- 
ern world. 

In 1241, under Duke Henry, the Pious, 
they saved Europe from the invading 
Tartar hordes. Again, in 1635, they went 
to the assistance of Vienn which was 
besieged by the Turks. By this victory, 
one of the decisive battles of world his- 
tory, Poland protected Christianity from 
the ravages of the Mohammedan sword. 
Years later Poland signed a treaty of 
perpetual friendship with Turkey, the 
only nation that never recognized the 
partition of Poland. At all diplomatic 
receptions Turkey Kept an empty at 
for the “temporarily absent” Polish Am- 
bassador. 

In the eighteenth century 
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Poland en- 


tered her period of martyrdom. Three 
times she was divided up by selfish 
neighbors, and in the last partition of 
1795. Poland disappeared from the map 


of Europe. Thomas Jefferson called this 
a crime and Woodrow Wilson termed this 
“one of the great crimes of history.” 
Even the Peoples Commissars, meeting in 
the vear 1919, at Moscow, described the 
partitions of Poland as “contempt ble im- 
perialism.” 

For 123 years there was no Polish Na- 
tion but there was a Polish spirit which 
refused to die. Times and again they 
rose in arms against their oppressors. 
Thev fought the good ficvht for human 
liberty not only in their own native land 
but in every nation in the world when 
the people were trying to throw off the 
shackles of slavery. In Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, the Argentine, 
Bolivia, and Peru, they foucht side by 
side with men who passionately believed 
in freedom, and their batile cry was not 
exclusively for race or nation, it was the 
rallying all-embracing call—‘“for our 
freedom and for yours.” 

As far back as the American Revolu- 
tion, the liberty-loving Poles knew that 
the only guarantee of freedom for any 
nation was in the freedom of all nations. 

Acting upon that conviction, Poles 
came to the aid of Amé in pioneer. 
Two of her become a 
part of American tradition, and their 





great sons have 





names are known and revered by every 
American. One was General Kosciusko 


who came to America—joined the Rev- 
olutionary Army as a volunteer and was 
conspicuous for his bravery in the bat- 
tles of Sartoga and Yellowsprings. 
George Washington thcught so well of 
his service that, after the war was over, 
he appoinnted him Governor of West 
Point on the Hudson. 

The other was General Pulaski who 
cave his life for our American freedom 
at the batile of Savannah. 

Poles fought for freedom in the First 
World War and in 1920 when Red armies 
marched as far as the suburbs of War- 
saw, Polish armies singlehandedly de- 
foated them end again saved Westorn 
Europe—this time from international 
communism. Lord D’Abernon called 
this the eighteenth decisive battle of 
the world. The Treaty of Riga once 
trore restored Poland to the position of 
a frce and incependent nation. Offered 
even more territory by Lenin, Poland 
actuated by a high sense of fair play— 
refused, whereupon Lenin praised the 
Treaty of Riga as a voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time. 

Then began her astonishing rebirth as 
a nation, 1,750,000 buildings destroyed 
during the war had to be rebuilt: but the 
Poles, with pride in their resurrected 
nationhood, set to work with a will. In 
20 years, she brought 11,000,000 acres of 
new land under cultivation, 1,200 miles 
of new railroad track were laid. In 1918, 
Poland did not have one ship, but in 
1939 she had more than 890 merchant 
end passenger vessels traveling the sea 
lanes of the world. Ninety-one out of 
every 160 children attended school. The 
Geath rate was decreasing. Social se- 
curity end lebor unionism wert forward 
hand in Reborn Poland was a 
happy and progressive nation, with no 
envy of her ncishbors. 

But the scourge of nazi-ism was secret- 
ly preparing to ambush civilization. 
Once it had gathered its evil might, born 
cf science without a scul, it turned upon 
its peaceful neighbor—without a word 
cf warning it struck. The Poles were 
outnumbered 100 to 1. England and 
France, in accord with their pledge to 
Poland, declared war on the Nazi ag- 
gressors, but they had failed too long to 
assess the ruthless intentions of Hitler— 
and now were powerless to give Poland 
any real assistance. Poland fought alone 
against the swarms of planes and tanks 
which assaulted her. Her men and 
women fought bravely, hopelessly, and 
cied—fer all the world to see the armored 
east unmasked. 

And then Russia, knowing that she 
too would soon be the victim of German 
lust for power, struck from the rear in 
order to put more territory between her- 
self and the Nazis. Caught between two 
powerful rivals, Poland was doomed. 
Warsaw—the heartbeat of Poland, was 
ravaged by German bombs. A shocked 
humanity saw what these madmen in 
modern dress meant by the new order. 
It was simply the tyrant breaking loose 
again—using plane throwers instead of 
whips and bombs instead of stones. 

Poland, the Nation died that we might 
sce the evil menacing the world. Died 
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that America, being in a dream-world 
isolation, might awaken in time to protect 
herself. 

Warsaw became the symbol of man’s 
resistance to tyranny. Men everywhere 
fouzht for time, time in which they might 
arm themselves against the Nazi menace. 

The Gestapo moved into Poland with 
their methodical tortures. They had 
conauered the Polish Nation, but they 
were not satisfied. They meant to mur- 
der the Polish spirit. For 5 years they 
have sought to crush the mind and soul 
of Poland, and have failed. 

Eut this is something which the Nazi 
mentality cannot understand. Some day, 
in the not too distant future, they will. 

‘or the lesson they will learn is, That 
he who lives by the sword shall die by the 
sword. That the spirit of man will not 
tolerate slavery, that the tools of science 
must be responsible to the religious and 
€ihical ideals of humanity. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis occupy Poland. 
But in Poland thcy have been unable to 
win over converts to their creed. There 
ere no traitors in Poland, no Haches, 
Quislings, or Lavals. 

There is, however, a Polish Govern- 
ment in London and its agents are ac- 
tive on both sides of the Vistula. There 
are no factions in Poland, which the Nazis 
can plan, one against the other. Poland 
is loyal and united in its resistance. And 
that resistance is the Polish underground. 

That underground runs secret schools 
and universities for Polish youths; it pub- 
lishes over 110 newspapers, some with as 
many as four editions a day. In spite of 
Himmler’s terror, these secret newspa- 
pers are read by 3,060,000 people, bring- 
ing them the truth, and informing them 
that judgment day for the Nazis is just 
around the corner. This effective un- 
derground has courts at which German 
criminals are brought to justice. In 1943, 
13 high German officials and over 1,000 

yestapo agents were tried by these courts 
and executed by the underground. Inthe 
field of organized sabotege, over 2,060 
locomotives were damaged and over 10,- 
090 trucks eliminated. That is the fight 
going on in Poland today. And when 
the armies of liberation move into Po- 
land, the underground will give them in- 
valuable help by blowing up trains and 
bridges, blocking roads, destroying sup- 
plies, raiding Nazi columns and making 
conditions generally unhealthy for the 
self-styled supermen. 

One hundred thousand Polish soldiers 
fought in France. Most of these were 
evacuated to England. There they have 
been increased and trained for the day 
when Allied armies cross the channel to 
crack Hitler’s fortress. Others have 
fought in Norway and Africa. Some are 
fighting this minute in Russia and Italy. 
Polish pilots have shot down more than 
1,000 planes. The Polish Navy has sent 
a sizable number of U-boats to the bot- 
tom. And in this country, the 4,000,000 
people of Polish extraction have given 
generously of their sons and brothers to 
the armed services of the United States. 

The Nazi terror, in the insolent days 
of its power, murdered over 3,000,000 
Poles. Yet Poland fights on, its spirit 
unbroken. Its faith, in spite of this 
agony, now stands on the threshold of 
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vindication. The pillage of church and 
university, the horrors of the Nazi con- 
centration camps, and the memory of 
children who have been bled white to 
give their precious life fluid to wounded 
Nazi gangsters—these burning memories 
of loss and suflering and wrongs en- 
cured cannot be forgotten. They will 
cive to Polish men and women every- 
where and to all of humankind as well— 
the inspiration to hit hard when the day 
of reckoning comes. 

The conscience of mankind owes much 
to the spirit of the Polish people. With 
this example, Ict us go forward through 
the costly days ahead, united in our 
determination to crush forever the germ 
of Nazi barbarism, and to create a new 
world in which such crimes can never be 
perpetrated again. 

To this end let us here pledge our sup- 
port as Americans, to the cause of Polish 
independence. Tonight we celebrate iis 
founding. Next year, may we gather to- 
gether to celebrate its rebirth and offer a 
toast to its long life. 

First the victory, and then the peace. 
And when the peace is established, Poland 
knows that she can ccunt on the moral 
support of the United States to see that 
justice for Poland becomes a fact. 

As DE-day appreaches—when Amer- 
ican and Polish troops, together wiih 
our allies, invade Europe, let us at home 
pray for their success. Let us try to 
match the efforts of our fighting men by 
working hard to give them the tools they 
need in order to win. But, greater than 
this, let us spiritually rededicate our- 
selves to the principles for which they 
fizht and die. 

Let us remember that eternal vigilence 
is the price of liberty. That is the fight 
which you and I who live must make— 
even unto the end of our days. 

Poland has never broken faith with her 
responsikle Christian culture. She has 
never denied the tradition which gave to 
the world the music of Chopin and the 
heeling arts of Mme, Curie. 

We want Poland in the community of 
nations. 

We need her spiritual dignity and 
courage. 

We must have her help as one of the 
guarantors of the freedom for which she, 
and we, shoulder to shoulder, now fight. 

As comrades in arms—let us be even 
greater comrades in the peace to come. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
to Foles in Poland and the world over, is 
what July 4 is to Americans; to all Poles 
it carries all the connotations of liberty 
and patriotism felt by Americans when 
they see the Stars and Stripes flying on 
Independence Day. 

I want, therefore, on this May 3, 1945, 
to add my tribute here in the Congress 
of the United States, to Poland and the 
Poles on the cne hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
their constitution. I want to express 
the thanks of the United States and its 
people for Poland’s contributions to the 
cause of freedom, and to the cultural 
life of the world. 

It is fitting that, on this day, late 
bulletins from the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco report that 
the dispute on what we know as the 
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Poland question is believed broken and 
that the United Nations are moving 
toward an agreement that may go far 
toward a just solution of this question. 

It is well for the Congress on this 
lay, dedicated to patriotic observance 

y the Poles, also to dedicate itself to 
eeing that justice be done the Polish 
Nation in the coming peace. 

No nation, in the European war now 
in its final stages, has sacrificed more, 
on the basis of population, than Poland. 
It was the first to feel the ruthlessness 

f the Nazi war machine, but it resisted 

his brutal force until resistance was no 
onger possible, in a true display of 
typical Polish courage demonstrated 
through the centuries. 

The United States owes Poland a debt 
of gratitude it now has an opportunity 
to repay, through another great Pole— 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski—who gave his life 
for the cause of freedom when he was 
killed in the battle of Savannah, Ga., 
when fighting for the American Colonies 
near the close of the Revolutionary War. 

In repayment of this debt the United 
States can insist, in the framing of the 
peace, that the principles laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter be adhered to in 
establishing the Government and bound- 
aries of Poland, and that its Government 
be the free and unhampered choice of 
the Polish people. 

With that resolve, the United States 
can join wholeheartedly with Poland 
today, in the observance of this anni- 
versary of one of liberty’s greatest ad- 
vances in the annals of the world. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to again join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the people of Po- 
land on the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution. It is well for 
the Congress of the United States to 
pause in its deliberations to recognize 
this anniversary and to express our ad- 
miration for these brave people. 

A year ago it was necessary for the 
Polish people to celebrate this holiday 
in secret places. Today they can hold 
their meetings in the open. We rejoice 
that they have been liberated and are 
now ready to begin the task of rebuild- 
ing their great country. 

It is unfortunate that the United 
States has not taken a more positive and 
definite attitude in regard to the future 
Government of Poland. Repeatedly 
during the past few years we have ex- 
pressed our amazement over the manner 
in which these people have endured per- 
secution, hardship, and starvation. They 
have probably suffered more than any 
other people in the present war. Cer- 
tainly we do not now want to desert 
them. 

Let us hope and pray that at the San 
Francisco Conference, which is now in 
session, that the Polish people will re- 
ceive the consideration to which they 
are entitled. I trust that our own dele- 
gates to that Conference will insist upon 
a free Poland and assure the Polish peo- 
ple that they will have the right to 
choose their own government. 

The war which is so rapidly coming 
to a successful termination was started 
over Poland... It would be a most tragic 
and deplorable situation for us to dis- 
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cover that after sacrificing millions of 
lives, and draining the resources of this 
country and our allies, it should now 
develop that these sacrifices were made 
to enable Russia to carve up Poland 
rather than Germany. 

On this anniversary which we cele- 
brate today with the Polish people, let 
us give them our solemn pledge that we 
will use our influence to see that Poland 
is not divided up as part of the spoils of 
war. Otherwise, the war will have been 
fought in vain, it is an empty victory that 
we are about to achieve, and the seeds 
for another war will be sowed. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
liberty-loving people are assembled any- 
where on the globe today they will pause 
and pay tribute to brave and long-suf- 
fering Poland on the anniversary of the 
adoption of her constitution which they 
felt at the time would forever guarantee 
that nation’s independence and happi- 
ness. That document was patterned in 
a large measure after our own Constitu- 
tion which had been ratified just a few 
years before. There are many striking 
similarities in the two Constitutions. 
The Polish Constitution, like ours, rec- 
ognized the principles of democracy and 
held that “all power in civil society is de- 
rived from the will of the people.” It 
guaranteed freedom of religion for which 
Poland has valiantly fought from that 
day until the present moment. Then 
too, it recognized the division of author- 
ity among the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. 

A quarter of a century ago Poland’s 
freedom was restored through the ef- 
forts of a great American war President, 
the late Woodrow Wilson, who fought 
courageously for the self determination 
of small nations, of which Poland was 
one. Until the invasion of Poland by 
the Nazi armies she was one of the cen- 
ters of genuine democracy in Europe. 
She was the first nation to bare her 
breast to the ruthlessness of conquering 
hordes who opposed the philosophies of 
free government expounded by the 
United States and by Poland. A year ago 
today many Members of this House ex- 
pressed the fervent hope that on May 3, 
1945, peace might again prevail in the 
world and democratic Poland will be re- 
stored. Peace is nearing realization in 
Europe, but Poland’s democracy is still 
in grave danger. 

In San Francisco the nations of the 
world are meeting for the purpose of 
mapping a permanent peace, but Poland 
is not represented. There are many who 
doubt whether it is possible for a global 
peace with Poland excluded. Demo- 
cratic Poland was the first victim of the 
onslaught of the invader and fought and 
bled and suffered for the principles which 
are so dear to Poland and to the United 
States. It was the hope of all that when 
the war was ended Poland would again 
enjoy the liberty and freedom as outlined 
in her constitution which was drafted 
more than a century and a half ago. 
Poland fought no nation, but merely de- 
fended her own territory, yet her fate in 
the society of nations is uncertain and 
gloomy. All Poland asks today is the 
right of self determination, which was 
made possible for her by the late Wood- 
row Wilson. The American friends of 
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Poland hope that she may be restored to 
her position among the family of re- 
publics. It is not the desire of the 
American people to tell Poland, or any 
other nation, how it should be governed 
but they feel now that the world is being 
made over Poland should be given a 
plebiscite at which the people of Poland 
may determine what type of government 
they want to live under. That seems like 
a very simple solution to a perplexing 
problem of today. All that Poland asks 
is that the United Nations Conference, 
before adjournment, shall take cog- 
nizance of her unhappy state and permit 
the people of Poland to hold their own 
election and by a majority vote deter- 
mine what sort of government will pre- 
vail in that land which had been the 
citadel of democracy and freedom for 
centuries. 

To sum up the matter briefly, this dis- 
tressed little nation asks no more terri- 
tory, no more liberty, and no more 
privileges than those that were hers 
when Hitler met his first resistance in 
his mad campaign to conquer the world 
nearly 6 years ago. History has recorded 
that great wars have ofttimes grown out 
of oppression to little nations. The res- 
toration of Poland to her position before 
World War No. 2, in the opinion of many 
persons, may be an aid to long and en- 
during peace for which the whole world is 
praying today. 

Mr. SABATH. I gladly join many 
other Members today in expressing the 
very earnest hope on this anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of 1771 that Poland in the very near fu- 
ture may be able again to celebrate the 
adoption of her democratic constitution 
in tranquillity and freedom, for which 
she has fought so long and hard on 
many battlefields over many, many years. 

Without desiring to be vain, I cannot 
refrain from referring again to the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that was mine at 
the close of World War No. 1 when I was 
able to contribute in at least a small 
measure to the creation and vitalizing of 
a Polish republic. It was, further, my 
pleasure, up to September 1939, to wit- 
ness the progress of the great Polish 
people in their onward march as a van- 
guard toward even greater success and 
progress in commerce and government. 
The progress of Poland, governmentally 
and otherwise, between 1920 and 1939 is 
a worthy model for emulation by all lib- 
erty-loving, peaceful nations; and no- 
body regretted more than I to see that 
great country overrun, after she braved 
continuous threats and intimidation, by 
the Nazi hordes. Under the rough heel, 
despotism, the indescribable tyranny, 
and butchery of Hitler, she held her head 
high while a sympathetic world prayed 
for and applauded her adamant stand. 
I was pained beyond measure and ex- 
pression to learn of the hundreds and 
millions of Poles—men, women, and 
children—killed, starved, crippled, and 
maimed. Our hearts went out to them 
spontaneously. The sympathy of the 
civilized world was and is with Poland, 

herefore, I have in my humble way co- 
operated in every conceivable way with 


my own Government to give such aid 
and comfort to the Allied Nations for 
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the purpose of extirpating the barbarous 
blight of the fiendish Nazis. 

I have prayerfully and continuously 
looked to the relief of Poland by being rid 
of the German savages and by her being 
pronerly housed, clothed, and fed. That 
being accomplished, I am confident that 
Poland again will attain her former 
standing in freedom and independence, 
taking high place in the sisterhood of na- 
tions, be one of the progressive, liberal, 
free democracies, and that its peopie will 


by a zealous devotion of their proved 
qualities of leadership, religion, and in- 
telligonce ccn‘tinue to maintain this high 


stature 

All civilized nations will, I am sure, 
recogni right and justice of the 
Polish pecple to establish a government 
of their own choosing, and be patient 
with them in evolving, after so severe, 
unmerited trials, the proper kind cf gov- 
ernment. 

I am hopeful thet within a short time 
all misunderstanding between Polish 
factions and their neighbor countries 
will have dissolved, and that Foland’s 
heartfelt aspiration to cultivate friendly 
relations with all justice-loving peoples 
and work out her proper destiny may be 
well on the road to realization. 

No individual or nation can at once 
acquire or reach allits aims. It isa pain- 
ful evolution. Legislation and economic 
development must be attained as we in 
the United States have attained them, 
namely, by persistent, intelligent efforts, 
and compromise, when many thought 
it impossible; but sane judgment pre- 
vailed, which I hope will prevail in this 
instance. 

Therefore, it is my fervent hope that 
negotiations will secure for the Polish 
people justice, an opportunity to govern 
themselves without any interference by 
any other nation, and that all the na- 
tions of Europe will emulate America’s 
gcod-neighbor policy. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
3d of May 1791, the Kingdom of Poland 
already reduced by the tripartite parti- 
tions, unanimously adopted a new con- 
stitution which provided for liberty and 
equal rights for all men. What other 
nations and people did with bloodshed, 
Poland with her long tradition of toler- 
ance, accomplished by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland, but the whole world is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression 
and totalitarism, it is fitting that this 
date be commemorated by us in the 
United Statcs. 

The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first 
to stand against the enemy of freedom. 
Again they followed their motto, “For 
your freedom and for ours.” 

We here in America as admirers of 
freecdcm and unselfisheness should feel 
an obligation to these people of Poland 
and other small nations, who by their 
spirit of independence have opposed the 
forces of oppression and intolerance. 

Iam happy to join with my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives to- 
day in paying my sentiments of respect 
and admiration to these great people. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, is Poland’s national holiday. On 
that day in 1791, the people of Poland 
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unanimously adopted a constitution 
which provided liberty and equal rights 
for all men, and whose lasting influence 
has been tremendous. This constitution 
was achieved after years of persecution of 
the Polish peoples—of Poland having 

een partitioned time and again—but 
through these years of bloodshed, tor- 
ment, and torture, Poland’s culture and 
progress remained, and her people’s love 
of liberty and democracy increased. She 
was ahead of her times and thus suffered 
at the hands of other nations whose 
rulers feared the influence of the Poles’ 
independence upon their own subjects. 

Ve well remember in the history of our 
ficht for freedom the names of Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, two Folish patriots who 
Gid so much for our country’s cause in 
the darkest days of the Revolution. Both 
of these gallant cfficers were of immeas- 
urable value to the Colonial armies in 
whipping raw material into finished sol- 
diers. By their own spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to the cause of liberty, 
they were a source of inspiration not only 
to our troops, but also to the cause for 
which they fousht. 

As we all know, Pcland was the first 
to fight in the present world conflacra- 
tion, the first to make stern opposition to 
the Nazis, and the first martyrs for lib- 
erty who died to delay the Hitler hordes 
from engulfing Europe. Her spirit of 
resistance and hope through the past bit- 
ter years still burns brightly toward the 
time when Poland will once more be a 
free and independent nation, and with 
a government of her won choice. 

On this, the ore hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of her constitution, 
our Nation’s sympathy goes out to the 
courageous people of Poland, and I ex- 
press here the hope that Poland and the 
Polish people may soon once more en- 
joy the freedom and liberty for which 
they have endured so much. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
more we celebrate Polish Constitution 
Day. Once more Poland, after having 
emblazoned on her escutcheon a glorious 
stand and fight for freedom not only for 
herself but for civilization, becomes the 
victim of those for whom she offered to 
sacrifice herself if necessary. 

When in 1939 the German hordes ran 
amuck in Europe the Polish people bared 
their breasts and withstood as long as 
humanly possible the first onslaught and 
shock of that avalanche of hate and 
murder. Even while prostrated by 
overwhelming numbers she continued 
resistance. 

Once more as in the past after short- 
lived freedom and independence she is 
being partitioned and enslaved by her 
powerful neighbors. 

Centuries ago and for centuries she 
fought her glorious and _ traditional 
struggle for freedom and free institu- 
tions, rewarded in 1793 by the constitu- 
tion we celebrate today, only to lose it 
in a few years to her greedy neighbors, 
who despoiled but could not destroy her 
or quench the fires of liberty burning in 
their souls. 

At the end of the First World War 
Poland’s age-old struggle was again re- 
warded with freedom and independence 
and she assumed an honored place in the 
family of nations. ‘ 
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But again her independence has been 
short-lived. Again she is threatened 
with partition and oblivion by her neigh- 
bors, after untold and indescribable suf- 
ferings and sacrifices for those who now 
threaten to devour her. 

A kindred and sympathetic spirit, 
strengthened by the immeasurable con- 
tributions of the Polish people to this 
country has welded a common tie be- 
tween the two peoples. The immeasur- 
able contribution of her children in and 
as citizens of our great Nation have 
strengthened that tie with sympathetic 
understanding. 

From this sympathetic tie and under- 
standing springs the prayer and will of 
all Americans, that ere long Poland will 
again assume her rightful place in the 
family of nations with a government of 
her own cheosing. May God help us al! 
in making this a reality. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
to the Poles is a cherished and important 
date, and rightly so, for on this day, 154 
years ago the freedom-loving people cf 
Poland set up a new constitution. This 
constitution embraced every point that a 
modern democracy would set up in order 
that its people be free and happy. 

We find today, the Poles on all the war 
fronts, for wherever liberty and justice 
are at stake, the sons of Poland have 
never failed to rally. 

We are familiar with the contributions 
of the Polish sons and daughters to the 
world’s culture and civilization. How- 
ever, we cannot overlook such well 
known names as Mikolaj Kopernik, 
Marie-Curie Sklodowska in the world of 
science, Fryderyk Chopin, Ignace Pad- 
erewski and Josef Hoffman in music, 
while in literature we find Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, Julius Slowacki and Josef Con- 
rad. 

We feel proud of the millions of up- 
standing citizens of Polish descent that 
make up our democracy. They have 
helped by the sweat of their brow to 
make our country what it is today. 

As we join in this tribute to Poland 
on the anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution, those of us who know and appre- 
ciate the intelligence, the fortitude, and 
the idealism of the Polish people have 
complete faith that Poland will again 
be free. 

May God grant it soon! 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the basic fundamentals of 
government of a great people—the Polish 
people. Millions of Poles came to this 
country in the last 60 years. It has been 
proven in our melting pot of the different 
peoples from the different parts of the 
world that the Poles have blended into a 
type of full-orbed, rounded-out, patriotic 
Americans, They are strong in their re- 
ligious beliefs, strong for education, 
strong for our way of life here in the 
United States. 

In my congressional district there are 
tens of thousands of Polish people. They 
have been there two, three, four genera- 
tions, They are among our very best citi- 
zens. They are strong for owning their 
own homes. They desire to see all their 
children graduate at least from high 
school. They are good. businessmen, 
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munity builders. This war proves with- 
out a doubt that they are good nation 
builders as well. 

Tnousands of Polish boys from my dis- 
trict are in uniform on the battlefields of 
this global war. Most of them volun- 
teered. We have observed right here in 
Congress that our colleagues of Polish 
descent are not only patriotic but that 
they are capable lawmakers and states- 
men. 

I have considered it a privilege to serve 
my constituents, and no group has given 
me more loyal support than the Polish 
group back in my district. In turn, I have 
made every effort to serve them to the 
best of my ability and, of course, will 
continue to do so. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, we 
await, somewhat impatiently, the official 
announcement that the war in Europe 
is at an end. We have been expecting 
that announcement for the past several 
days, and all the signs we have point to 
the fact that complete victory is ours. 

It seems somewhat like poetic justice 
that we should be experiencing this 
feverish impatience for the announce- 
ment of victory on a day when we com- 
memorate the anniversary of the con- 
stitution of Poland. 

We have had so much of war—that its 
outbreak seems to have occurred some 
time in the far distant past. But, ac- 
tually, it was but a few short years ago 
that Britain and France took up arms 
against Hitler because of an act of war. 
That act of war was the invasion of 
Poland. 

It is easy for us here to recall the great 
protestations of love for brave little 
Poland which echoed and _ reechoed 
throughout the world on that melan- 
choly day. 

Many attempts had been made to pre- 
vent war. Much had been done to ap- 
pease the despot bent only on aggres- 
sion. There were some who listened to 
his protestations of a desire for peace. 
But when Poland was invaded then 
everyone admitted the tyrant to be what 
he was—a power-hungry plunderer who 
sought the reduction of Poland as a state, 
the slaughter of Polish people as a na- 
tion, because in Poland there existed a 
monument to free people. Poland was a 
nation of people who believed in God— 
who respected truth and justice—and 
for this Poland was attacked and the 
world was plunged into war. 

Many, many homes have been sad- 
dened. Many, many lives have been lost. 
Millions upon millions of dollars have 
been expended; the youth and the treas- 
ure of many nations have been poured 
out in the winning of the victory that 
is almost here. 

This war has been fought in order that 
there might be a new interpretation of 
international justice. We are deter- 
mined that all the people of the world 
have a right to live in harmony with 
their neighbors, secure in the enjoyment 
of their God-given rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Bringing that great purpose nearer to 
reality we are privileged to witness in 
San Francisco the meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of all the United Nations, for- 
mulating a permanent association of na- 
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tions, whose purpose it will be to main- 
tain and protect those rights. 

There have already been some dis- 
agreements in this meeting, and we can 
honestly take heart because of those dis- 
agreements. They serve not to dis- 
courage us but to fortify our hope that 
from this Conference of the United Na- 
tions there can come a solution to the 
problem which is paramount—the 
problem of preventing future wars. Be- 
cause of these disagreements we have 
been privileged to witness the working 
out cf difficult problems and the demo- 
cratic process has prevailed. 

We all know that the Polish issue of 
the moment presents a serious problem. 
There are many of us who feel very 
strongly on this subject. 

We are determined, insofar as it lies 
within our power, that the problem of 
Poland, too, shall be worked out accord- 
ing to the democratic process—that jus- 
tice shall be done to this brave people, 
the establishment of whose constitution 
we celebrate today; justice, not accord- 
ing to the warped concept of interna- 
tional expediency and compromise and 
appeasement—but justice according to 
the concept for which American men 
have died; for which American women 
have cried and suffered. 

Many nations have contributed to the 
winning of victory in this war—the fami- 
lics of Many lands are depleted and sad 
as a result of this war. We pay respect 
to all that have done their share. 

To many brave men in the armies of 
Russia we, acknowledge our gratitude. 
But in doing so, we do not minimize the 
great struggle which has been waged by 
the men who fought under our own flag, 
or the flags of the rest of our allies. 

Fighting this war, side by side, with 
our own sons, have been the sons of 
Poland. Brave as the bravest—they ex- 
perienced the horrors of war in a more 
intense manner than was ours—for while 
they fought against the foe, they knew 
that foe was descending to the depths 
of bestiality in order to wipe out, as was 
the enemy’s sworn purpose, the last ves- 
tige of their race and creed. 

In spite of all this, the Polish Nation 
never asked quarter. 

In spite of all this the Polish Nation 
never produced a Quisling. In spite of 
all this the Polish Nation never sur- 
rendered, but fought on and on, with 
borrowed equipment, and as members of 
the armies of other nations—but they 
fought bravely, because their homeland 
had been despoiled, their families butch- 
ered, and they, themselves, condemned 
to live as exiles; forbidden to trespass 
on the soil they loved. 

Can any man forget the invasion of 
Poland? Is there any man who no long- 
er remembers the reason why this war 
burst into flame and engulfed the world 
in its fire? 

Is there anyone who will refuse to 
raise his voice in behalf of justice for 
Poland—when we all know the price 
Poland has paid for that simple justice? 

Here is a nation ravaged by all the 
things against which we profess to fight. 
Here is the very symbol of the sacrifice 
demanded by Nazi philosophy. Justice 
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demands that we pour life back into that 
bleeding, emaciated form—and set back 
on the pedestal of nationhood our trib- 
ute to the blind goddess—a free and 
independent Poland. 

Poland asks nothing of any other na- 
ticn, save justice. Poland asks no con- 
cessions, no privileges. She asks but for 
what is hers—for that which was torn 
from her by the greedy, animal hands 
of a tyrant that has been destroyed by 
force of arms of free men. 

We are a people who believe in justice. 
Our history is replete with examples of 
the sacrifices we are willing to make in 
order that justice may be preserved. 
Certainly there can be no nation on this 
earth which could sincerely express the 
fear that we sought aggrandizement. Is 
it not fair then to say, when the Ameri- 
can people ask for justice for Poland, 
that they ask in the name of jusiice 
alone? 

Is it not just as logical to assume that 
anyone who opposes justice for Poland 
does so for some purpose other than fear 
of Poland itself? 

What is there to fear from a free Po- 
land? The question answers itself, for 
any people dedicated to peace and jus- 
tice will interest itself only in its legiti- 
mate success. Poland has been a re- 
ligious nation. Its churches are famous 
throughout the world. All of us who 
have known A.jAericans who are of Pol- 
ish stock know they are people who serve 
their God. 

The establishment of the Constitution 
of Poland is testimony of the desire of 
the Polish people to set up a democratic 
state, a state in which the authority of 
government is derived from the consent 
of the governed. 

They are a people who believe as we do, 
that every man has the right to worship 
his God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. They will accept no domi- 
nation in this sphere just as they will ac- 
cept no domination in the sphere of the 
type of government which is to be im- 
posed upon them. 

We have fought, we continue to fight, 
for the right of free men to govern them- 
selves. We have witnessed, to cur regret, 
the results that can come from despotic 
governments, whether they are termed 
Fascist, Nazi, or some other high-sound- 
ing title for absolutism. 

I say Poland was a symbol of the vi- 
ciousness of Hitlerism when the Nazi 
hordes overran that brave little land and 
committed its people to the garrot and 
the scaffold and the incinerator. 

Our victory will not be complete if we 
fail to exert every energy we possess to 
resurrect that symbol—for Poland is 
today a symbol, a symbol of the smail na- 
tions, without strength in themselves to 
withstand the onslaught of powerful na- 
tions. Poland is a symbol of what the 
small nations want—the right to gov- 
ern themselves and live in peace and se- 
curity. Poland is a symbol of freedom 
and of peace. We can’t allow her to be 
sacrificed, for, if we do, what hope have 
we of ever convincing other small nations 
that we shall guarantee them against ag- 
gression, avarice, and hatred. 

We owe a tremendous debt of gratitude 
to the men who are to return soon after 
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their great victory. The debt we owe to 
the men who sleep forever in the fields 
of Europe we can never repay, but we 
can prove we shall not break faith with 
them by being honest to ourselves. We 
know what this war was fought for; we 
have a fair realization of the terrible cost 
we shall pay if we permit another to 
occur. 

Tt must be our solemn pledge that we 
shall never compromise with principle, 
That we shall stoutly maintain the prin- 
ciples which were proclaimed as our rea- 
son for entering this titanic struggle. We 
have fought the good fight; we shall keep 
the faith. Our return for our sacrifices 
shall be reliance on justice. Poland is 
the example ready at hand. It can be 
the measure of cur faith in our fellow 
humans; it can be the measure of our 
allies’ confidence and faith and belief in 
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Lio. 


Mr. AUGUS ST. EL “ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Syneeker, in ae ating this one hundred 
and fifty-fourth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of a constitution by Poland, we 
should not overlook the fact that free- 
dom for Poland does not exist today. 
The Polish Constitution, which resembles 
the American Constitution in form and 
spirit, demands full restoration of de- 
mocracy for this great ally. I have said 
before, and I say egain with all the 
emphasis at my command, that the 
American people should co everything 
within their power to assist in restoring 

oland and its borders, as one of the 

at Gemcecracies of the world. 

We have a right to demand that 
Poland’s liberty be not bartered away by 


the great powers of the United Nations, 
and it is my sincere hope that out of the 
San Francisco Conference will come an 
understanding which will restore Poland 
cs a true republic under its original con- 
Sucution. 

Mr, he ICHAN, yr Ssccl “-” 


, it is in- 
Cced a privilege to addres SS a House of 
sentatives of this great nation to 
pay dese tribute to another great 
and gallant nation—Poland. 

‘Yoday freedom-loving people through- 
cut the world are paying tribute to the 
Goud-fearing people of Poland, who, 154 
years avo, established their Diet—a con- 
stitution euarantecing the same righteous 
principles of liberty, justice, and freedom 
to their citizens as our founding fathers 
prociaimed for us. 

The Polish people recognized the 
highest law—the moral law of God, and 
the principles which that law embodies. 
They have been steadfast in their ad- 
herence to those principles. They would 
not com: romise with the law of the 
jungle, the law that might makes right. 
Because of their unwavering devotion to 
their principles, the scourge of war which 
has engulfed the whole world, came to 
them in 1939. 

Only people imbued with the highest 
{deais of morality and justice would have 
resisted the onslaught of the greatest 
military machine that the world has ever 
known up to that time. What courage it 
took to stand for principle when compro- 
mise with the ideology of the aggressors 
would have been so materially expedient. 
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loving nations also refused to compromise 
with the evil of subjugation. 

It is because the noble and valiant peo- 
ple of Poland were not alone in their 
adherence to the principles of the moral 
law, that enemy-occupied and liberated 
countries, as well as all freedom-loving 
people, can look forward with hope and 
assurance that the principles for which 
they struggled will be preserved, and shall 
be the birthright of their children—a 
priceless heritage—paid for in anguish, 
torture, blood, and death, instead of Nazi 
enslavement. 

A free and democratic Poland must 
again take its proper place among the 
family of nations of the world. 

Mr. EIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all proud to honor Poland on the 
one hundred and fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary of her Constitution Day. When we 
fought for our own nationa’ freedom we 
were aided by two gallant Poles, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, and Count Pulaski gave 
his life in the truggle for American lib- 
erty. The Polish Constitution, adopted 
May 3, 1791, was inspired by our own 
It was the first in Europe to recognize 
the soundness of the American pattern. 

No nation has had such a struggle 
for freedom as Poland. She has been 
a battleground in every major European 
war, and has been divided and redivided 
by her many conquerors. Her indom- 
itable spirit has never becn touched, 
however, and her determination to be 
free and indepcndent remains as strong 
as ever. 

Hitler’s dastardly attack on Poland in 
September of 1939 was the opening blow 
of this war. For over 5 long years the 
Polish people have suffered hardships 
and tortures whose extent we do not 
even yet know. Yet it remains to the 
everlasting credit of Poland that under 
the conquercr’s lash no crawling Quis- 
lings came forward to set up a puppet 
government for the Nazis. No Pole 
could be found who wculd stoop so low. 

Instead, the Poles kept up continual 
resistance. Their underground move- 
ment never stopped working. Their 
young men were smuggled out cf the 
country to fight with the Allied armies 
against the Nazis. No less than 140,000 
young Poles have been fighting with the 
United Nations, not forgetting, of course, 
the tens of thousands who gave their 
lives in the first few days of Hitler’s at- 
tack. And uncounted millions more 
have died under the Nazi occupation. 

Poland deserves to be free. She has 
earned her right in blood and suffering 
a hundred times over. It is up to us to 
see that she has a free and independent 
government of her own choosing, and 
that such a government is welcomed 
into the councils of the United Nations. 

Peace cannot be built on puppet gov- 
ernments. We will reject the puppets 
of the Nazis and the Jans, or the pup- 
pets of any one of the United Nations 
which seeks to dominate its neighbors. 
This war was fought to demonstrate the 
fallacy of one nation enslaving another, 
and it will have been fougsht in vain if 
we permit such slavery to continue. 

In the conference at Yalta the heads 
of the three great powers pledged them- 
selves to help establish and pretect a 
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truly representative government in Po- 
land. We cannot abandon that pledge, 
If he had lived, President Roosevelt 
would have seen to it that the Poles had 
justice, and we who honor his memory 
must insist on keeping that pledge. 

It has been difficult in the heat of bat- 
tle to establish civilian government any- 
where, but now that the fighting on the 
western front is ending, the time is ripe 
for a thorough and public investigation 
of conditions in Poland. We have no 
true picture of what is going on there 
today, as all news which reaches us is 
biased one way or another. 

The first step in preparing for inde- 
pendence in Poland should be opening 
the country to the newspaper corres- 
pondents of all nations, who must be 
free to see what is to be seen and to tell 
us honestly and without censorship what 
they find. There must, of course, be 
complete freedom for the Polish press, as 
a prerequisite to organizing an honest 
election. 

The gallant Polish veterans who have 

een fighting on all fronts must be al- 
lowed to return home and take their 
rightful place in their homeland. Other 
exiles who wish to return must be given 
the opportunity. They are all patriots 
who served their country where best they 
could, and cooperated loyally with the 
United Nations to stamp out the Nazi 
menace. They must be a part of the new 
Poland and share the responsibility of 
restoring their shatt¢éred ccuntry to 
prosperity. 

As we salute the Polish people on the 
anniversary of their constitution, let us 
salute, also, the Poland of the future—a 
Poland which we all hope to see free and 
incependent, prosperous and democratic, 
no longer a pawn of bigger nations to be 
divided or subjugated, but a nation 
strong in her own right—not a barrier 
but a link between eastern and western 
Europe. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as in 
former years, it becomes my pleasant 
duty to congratulate our Polish fellow 
citizens on their holiday, established 
more than 150 years ago in celebration 
of the adoption of that famous Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

It is an unusual kind of a holiday, 
since it marks the passing of a Constitu- 
tion which never went into practical 
effect. Before Poland had a chance to 
put its Constitution into operation, its 
rapacious neighbors got together and 
amputated Poland in the second and 
third partitions of that unhappy country. 

Thereafter, Poland wore chains for 
more than 100 years, until the victorious 
Allies of the last World War restored 
Poland to its rightful place in the family 
of nations. 

This is not the time to speak of 
Poland’s future. We all hope that it will 
be a glorious one and that the sun will 
shine again on Poland’s soil. 

In the past 5 vears Poland was the 
battleground of Europe and on its soil 
some of the greatest tragedies of the 
world were enacted. It was in Poland 
that the famous Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto occurred and where the Jewish 


population wes mes: merciless! 
nated by [itler’s brutality. 
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But, Poland has always been a country 
of martyrs and in its unhappy national 
history death and martyrdom have al- 
ways figured as a proof of its measure 
of devotion to the cause of humanity. 

This year, 1945, marks the final de- 
struction of Hitler and all he stood for. 
It is therefore fitting and proper that we 
celebrate the Polish constitution day in 
the spirit of resurrection and hope for 
better days. 

POLAND 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
eral occasions I have addressed this 
honorable body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, on the subject of Poland. For 
the past several months, especially, have 
I been pleading the cause of this mar- 
tyred nation, these brave people, this 
noble race. Not only in this historic 
forum of freedom in Washington have I 
urged the Polish cause; but on the radio, 
at public gatherings and in the public 
press, I have appealed the case of Poland 
before the bar of public opinion and 
justice. 

I could not let pass the month of May 
without further tribute to the glorious 
contributions of Poland to human liberty 
and free institutions. To Roman Cath- 
olics, the month of May has deep signifi- 
cance—it is the month of Mary, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 
With few exceptions, the Poles are Cath- 
olic; and no more devout and faithful 
followers of their Church can be found 
in history. And the 3d of May means 
to the Poles what the 4th of July means 
to us. One hundred fifty-four years ago 
in the month of May 1791, the people of 
Poland adopted their Charter, founded 
1p0n the tenets of the great Constitution 
of the United States of America. The 
document of Poland belongs with the 
other testaments of freedom—the noble 
Magna Carta, the lofty Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and the soul-stirring 
American Declaration of Independence, 

In view of this tradition of fellowship 
in the sacred bonds of liberty I declare, 
without reservation, that the United 
States of America will never agree that 
Poland, the first to fight, is to be the first 
forgotten. 

My first impressions of Poland as a 
nation came as a schoolboy in my home 
city of Wilkes-Barre, in the heart of the 
anthracite coal fields in Pennsylvania, 
when I entered upon the study of Ameri- 
can history. Emblazoned on my memory 
forever are the names of Pulaski and 
Kosciusko. Indelibly imprinted upon 
my mind, and firmly imbedded in my 
heart, are the brave deeds of these heroes 
of Polish birth, who did so much to aid 
our founding fathers in the winning of 
the Revolutionary War, and establish- 
ing this land of liberty as a nation: 
Remember this well, O Americans! 
Cherish this page from the history of 
our great country! Let us never compro- 
mise the sacred cause of freedom! Re- 
member, O America! No lasting peace 
for which we pray, can ever be main- 
tained on this earth until freedom is 
secured to all those who have the courage 
to aspire to it, and have for centuries 
fought, bled, and died io preserve it, 
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Mr. Speaker, I was born and raised 
with good men and women in whose veins 
runs the blood of the Polish race. Some 
of my closest and dearest friends and 
neighbors were born in Poland, or are 
the descendants of Polish ancestry. The 

valley from which I come, the beautiful 
Pennsylvania Mountains at Hazleton, 

where ‘first I saw the light of day, now is 
the homeland of over 100,000 loyal, patri- 


otic Americans of Polish descent. If any 
man doubts this, let him look at the 


casualty lists of this horrible war in the 
County of Luzerne, and he will see the 
story told with an eloquence far beyond 
my poor power to express. These are the 


sons and daughters of our leading 
citizens. They have been here in my 


congressional district, two, three, four 
generations. They are home builders 
and home owners. They have a strong 
desire to see all of their children gradu- 
ate from high school and many from 
college. They are good businessmen, 
good professional men, good community 
leaders. They are Americans. They 
have blended into the best type of full, 
rounded-out, patriotic citizens, God fear- 
ing, home loving, honest, industrious, 
loyal and brave. I consider it an honor 
and a privilege to number them among 
my constituents and to serve them, and 
no group of people in my county have 
given me more loyal support than my 
American-Polish friends. 

Is it any wonder that from this sympa- 
thetic tie and sense of brotherhood and 
understanding there springs from my 
heart and soul the prayer that ere long 
Poland will again assume her rightful 
place in the family of nations—but only 
after erecting a government of her own, 
chosen by her own people, and permitted 
to work out her own destiny with a 
zealous devotion to proven qualities of 
leadership of the highest stature. These 
qualities can never be conquered or 
crushed by any tyrant nor partitioned 
out of existence—never with the help of 
Almighty God! 

The cause of Poland is a symbol of the 
cause for which this war began—the 
right of small nation , the right to be 
free from oppression, the right of all 
peoples to dbase the form of govern- 
ment under which they w ill live—and 
further, and mark this well, the right to 
the restoration of self-government to 
those who have been torcitl deprived 
thereof. 

I plead only that Poland 
World War be given the 


today in this 
right of Self- 


determination—that Americ a lead in 
restoring to Poland that same right 
which America led in creati ng for her 


through Woodrow Wilson after the last 
World War. Those of us who know and 
appreciate the intelligence, the fortitude, 
the idealism, the religious forces and the 
courage of the Polish people fervently 
say, may God grant it soon! 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
@ report. 

The SPEAEER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment e joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the 
ending June 30, 1945. 


tceal * 
fiscal yta 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. $06. An act granting a franking privilege 
to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 

DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR—VETO 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message the 
President of the United States: 


feain 
iroin 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without mv ap- 
proval, House Joint Resolution 106, “To 
amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, with respect to the deferment 
of registrants engaged in agricultural 
eccupations or endeavors essential to the 
war effort.” 

The joint resolution would amend sec- 
tion 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, which 
provides for the deferment of regis- 
trants determined to be necessary to and 
regularly engaged in an agricultural cc- 
cupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort. The indicated purpose of the 
amendment is to cause the deferment of 
larger numbers of registrants engaged in 
agricultural production. 

In time of war it is the paramount obli- 
gation of every citizen to serve his 
try to the best of his ability. Under our 
democratic system male citizens are se- 
lected for service in the armed forces 
pursuant to an Act of Con: ress which 


coun- 


prescribes a fair and impartial m ethod 
of selection. Itisthe essence of that act, 


the Selective Service and Training Act of 
1840, that no one shall be piaced in a 
favored position, and thus safeguarded 
from the hazards of war, because of his 
economic, occupational, or other 
The sole test under the law is whether the 
individual can better serve his country in 
the armed forces or in an essential ac- 
tivity in support of the war effort 

The Congress, when it pa 
lective Training and Service Act in 1940, 
wisely provided that no deferment from 
service in the armed forces should be 
made in the case of any individual “ex- 
cept upon the basis of the status of such 
individual, and no such deferment shall 
be made of individuals by « ccupation l 
groups * * *,.” This provision is the 
foundation stone of our Selective Service 
System under which over 10,600,000 men 
have been selected for the colors to make 


status. 


ssed the Se- 








the greatest military force in the history 
of this Nation. 

I do not believe that it was the real 
intent of Congress that agricultural 
workers should be given blanket defer- 
ment as a group, or that Congress in- 
tended co enact le rislation formulating 


the nati al policy that acricuilt 
slaumank- was “more esse! ntial than any 


ural em- 
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other type of employment, including 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States in the protection of our country. 
Nevertheless, the legislation now passed 
by the Congress and presented for my 
approval would appear to have that re- 
sult and to constitute a denvarture from 
the sound principle hereinbefore stated 
on which we have erected our military 
manpower mobilization system. It would 
apparently provide that, in determining 
an individual deferment, the relative 
essentiality of the agricultural occupa- 
tion cannot be gaged against an indus- 
trial occupation or against military serv- 

ice itself. Thus in practical effect it 
would single out one special class of our 
citizens, the agricultural group, and put 
it on a plane above both industrial occu- 
pation and military service. 

Enac‘ment cf such a law would not 
only be an iniustice to the maimiene 
already inducted into our armed forces 
and those yet to be inducted. It would 
co violence to the basic principle em- 
bodied in section 5 (e) (1) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act which pro- 
hibits deferment by occupational groups 
or groups ci individuals, a principle 
which was incorporated into the present 
law because of the deferment scandals of 
the last war, particularly in shipyards, 
The resolution would also limit the au- 
ihority now vested in the President by 
section 5 (1) to make final determination 
of all questions of exemption or defer- 
ment under the act, and would deprive 
him of the rignt to determine the relative 

essentiality of the needs of agriculture 
and the armed forces 

In my ovinion no group should have 
any special privileges, and, therefore, 
Iam revurning the joint resolution with- 
cut my approval. 

Harry S. TrRuMan, 
, May 3, 1945. 
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spread at large upon 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the message of the President and the bill 

e referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and uncn that motion I ask for 
recognition 

Tire SFEARKER. The gentleman from 


v 
Vir We 
4 


AY] is recognized. 





Mr. ir. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes tx itleman from Virginia LMr. 
FLANN 

Mr. F AL! ANN: AGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 


sure of the 


hope that it will be the plea 
I made by the 


I us 2 to a teat the motion 
gentleme in from Kentucky. If that mo- 
tion is defeated, thcn we will have an 
opportunity y to pas ; this legislation not- 






vithstanding th to of the President. 
I regret exce< dinel ly thet I find myself 
in disagreement with our President. 
Undoubtedly he will, in my opinion, make 
a great President, but I am afraid he 


? advise d with reference to 


ick in 1942 we passed 
as the Tydings amend- 
; clear and unambigu- 

cd by the Selective 
1$45, when the 
ment was absolutely dis- 
oyvS Who were found to 
the farm efiort in the 


anuary 





be essential to 
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production of fcod were placed in the 
Army. 

Let me read the Tydings amendment: 

Every registrant found by a selective-serv- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2) to be necessary 
to and regularly engaged in an agricultural 
eccupation or endeavor essential to the wa 
effort, shall be deferred from training and 
service in the land and naval forces so long 
as he remains so engaged and until such time 
as a satisfactory replacement can ke obtained, 


Now, that language is clear and un- 
ambiguous and places upon the Selec- 
tive Service Esard one detcrmination, 
and cne determination only. That was, 
Is the farm boy that is brought up for 
induction essential to the production of 
food? If he is, keep him cn the farm. 
Theat is the way it was interpreted until 
January 3, 1945, when General Hershey 
issued an order bringing in essentiality or 
relativity and told the sclcctive-service 
boards when they examined a farm boy 
to find cut if he was more essential to 
the farm effort than he was to the war 
effort; or, on the other hand. if he was 
more ess ential to the war effort than 
he was to the farm effort. Such a con- 
struction was never heard of until then. 

A storm cf protest arose from all our 
farming areas. Then it was that the 
House Committee on Agriculture called 
General Hershey before it. What did he 
do? After hcmming and hawing all day 
long we pinned him down to the plain 

text of the statute, «nd he admitted that 
the Iccal board could not compare essen- 
tialities, and he issued a directive that 
was agreed to by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of this House, in which he wiped 
cut the directive of January 3 and told 
the Iccal boards to respect the Tydings 
amendment, and that if a boy was found 
essential to the farm, to keep him there. 
The ink had hardly gotten dry con that 
directive before he published a signed 
editorial in a publication gotten cut by 
the Selective Service, in which he wined 
out his directive that he had agreed to 
with the House committee and which 
he had sent out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentieman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. He wiped it out 
and went back to his directive of Janu- 
ary 3. 

Now, the question is simple. There is 
no ambiguity in the Tydings amend- 
mert. Let me read you whet Senator 
Typincs caid uncon the floor of the Sen- 
ate dvs discussing Hershey’s order se 

» the Ty rdings ame mament. 
TYrINC Ss speaking— 


etting 
Senator 


Mr. President, it will be found that the 
third, the fifth, the seventh, and the ninth 
paragraphs of the editorial— 

That is the editorie 


t quote 
MULL 








141 I have referred to. 

It Q es not meke any difference whether 
@ man is employed on a farm in an essential 
agricultural endeavor, and whether or not no 


replacement for him is available; if the 
draft board wants to draft him I say, “Go 
to it.” 


Thet was the interpretation that Sen- 
ator ‘1: ypiIncs placed upon General Her- 
shey’s editorial. What did he say about 
it? Here is his comment; 
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We can simplify this situation in a few 
sentences without oversimplifying it. We 
all know that in this Government the Con- 
gress defines policy. It declares war; it sup- 
ports and maintains armies, and so forth, 
and so on. There is another branch to exe. 
cute the policies promulgated by the Con- 
gress. In the instant case the language of 
the so-called Tydings amendment is clear 
peyond any possibility other than deliberate 
misrepresentation, no matter what exnedi- 
ency or the exigency of the moment may in- 
dicate. 


Then he called upon the Senate to 
pass H. R. 106. He said further, and he 
was sound in this observation, that if the 
law was wrong, if we made a mistake in 
passing the amendment, and I do not 
think we did, why did not the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department come 
to this Congress and ask that that 
amendment be amended, annulled, in- 
stead of setting it aside by a directive? 
Wo one can deny that it was sect aside 
and annulled by a directive. 

On, Mr. Speaker, if we respect the 
laws that we enact it is up to us, whether 
it embarrasses us or not, to override the 
President’s veto. If we believe an act of 
Congress is superior to a directive of 
some governmental agency, we should 
vote to override. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to tell you some- 
thing further of the high-handed meth- 
ods that have been used. When they 
brought in the question of essentiality 
and presumably left the ceterminticn of 
issue to the local boards, what did they 
do? They sent Army officers to many of 
the draft boards and told them thai the 
determination had already keen made 

end that the only thing for them to do 
was to bring the boys in for their pre- 
physical, and if they were found phy- 
sically fit, regardless of the Tydings 
amendment, to put them in the service 
No one can deny that such high-handed 

mothods were uscd in many instenccs 

My amendment does only this—it. is 
simple and to the point—it providcs only 
that the local beards shall respect the 
Tydings amendment. Here is the way 
it reads. I will read it to you: 

In carrying out this provision of this 
section of the Tydings amendment the local 
selective-servic2 board in classifying the 
registrant shall base its findings solely and 

exclusively on whether the registrant is 
neecssary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essen- 
tial to the war effort and whether a satis- 
factory replacement can be obtained with- 
out reference to the relative essentiality of 
the rogistrant to an agricultural cccupa- 
tion or endeavor as compared with any other 
occupation, service, or endeavor. 


I hope it will be the pleasure of the 
House to vote down the motion made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired, 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the ¢ pentle man from Minne- 
sota [Ivir. Auausr ! I. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESE Mr. 
Speaker, I concur in the remark "made 
by the chairman of the Committce on 
Agriculture and urge that the pending 
motion be voted cown in orcér to give 
the House an opportunity to vote on 
whether or not the veto of the President 
shail be overriden. We are toid that 
food will win the war and write the 
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peace. If this be true, it must be rec- 
ognized that it requires experienced labor 
to produce the food. 

Mr. Speaker, there was never a time 
_ the history of the world in which it 

vas more necessary for a nation to pro- 

a additional food than at the present 
time. The information that I have 
leads me to believe we will be called 
upon in the next 12 months to feed more 
than 200,000,000 people in the destitute 
ccuntries of the rest of the world. It 
will take an abundance of production 
in the United States to supply this de- 
mand for food. Unless we secure an 
abundance of production we cannot meet 
the commitments made by our political 
leacers to the starving people in the 
world. 

Those who say that they can turn on 
a spigot and get milk or go into a store 
and order a piece of steak or a pound 
of butter little realize that it takes ex- 
perienced manpower to produce that 
food before they get it cn the table. Un- 
fortunately, a great deal of Gamage has 
already been done in this country be- 
cause of the failure of the administra- 
tion to carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress under the Tydings amendment. 
This particular piece of legislation sim- 
ply reiterates the intent of Congress in 
the Tydings amendment because it pro- 
vides that where a man is essential to ag- 
riculture and the production of food, and 
cannot be replaced, he shall be given 
lecerment. Iam not making a plea here 
cday for any individual case or any 
individual group. We are not interested 
in that. To me it is just as important 
to produce and more so, now, than 
at is to produce tanks, guns, planes, and 
ammunition. 

We find that many commitments have 
been mace to people in countries which 
have been liberated. We have promised 
to fecd them. We have been unable to 
meet those promises, and the result is 
that we are rapidiy losing the good will 
of those people. If we make promises 
to feed them we should keep those prom- 
ises and at the same time we should 
take care to adequately supply the civil- 
ian requirements in this country. 

It takes skilled manpower on the farms 
to produce focd. It will take more farm 
machinery, and I say to you here this 
afternoon that since the food question 
has been left to the Congress we should 
make it our business to provide the nec- 
essary labor to secure maximum produc- 
tion of all vital food products. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say, as one Mem- 
ber of Congress, coming from a great 
agricultural State, Wisconsin, that I am 
in complete agreement with the senti- 
ment expressed by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee and the sentiment expressed 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Sneaker, will the 
gentleman yicl 


food, 


will the 


I yield 


. ANDRESEN. I thank 


aati ale 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. I went to repeat what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has said. 
My district has not a single farm in it, 
but I have been a colleague of the gen- 
tleman in studying this whole food pic- 
ture. From the point of view of the 
consumers of this country, as much as 
from the point of view of the farm States 
of the country, this veto scems to be 
ill-advised and should be overridden. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman because he speaks for the 
consumers of America, who are looking 
for vital foods like meat, dairy prod- 
ucts, sugar, and other commodities 
where manpower is required to produce 
them and unless we take this first step 
to supply the manpower we will virtually 
have a famine in the United States dur- 
ing the next 6 months. 

I am satisfied that all of the younger 
farm boys would prefer to serve with the 
armed forces as egainst the drudgery 
of farm work. More than 2,000,000 farm 
boys are already in the service. But 
because many of these young men are 
in the service, thousands of productive 
farms will remain idle in 1945. We need 
food production, and we need it in 
abundance, and therefore I again urge 
that the motion to send the message to 
the committee be rejected, so that the 
House may be given the opportunity to 
discuss and vote on the President’s veto 
message. 

Mr. MAY. Myr. S 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the motion to refer the 
message and the bill to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I think is a 
timely motion. I am sure it ought to be 
uvheld. I make that statement upon the 
fact that everybody on this floor knows 
now that the German army has been 
destroyed; that the German military 
machine is in utter collapse. Every- 
body knows that plans are now under 
way to remove cur armies from Europe 
to this country and thence overscas to 
the other theater of war. Millicns of 
men will be coming home within the 
next few months. 

In addition to that, cut-backs are go- 
ing to take place. There is no use in 
varnishing it or trying to deceive any- 
body by it, but everybody knows that 
from now on there will be constant 

cut-backs in industry and constant dis- 
char; ges of men in rriveate emrleyment 
in private inqaustr Farm nocds will 
be met from these sources. 

In addition to that 
henges taking place, I i 
hing to do is to let this bill and th 


message go 


- Yeny TT wirls mt 
pcoaker, ti yicld my=- 


with all these 
i 
1 


c 
( 


further stu ns} 
tion. It may be that it ought to be 
actcd if and when things settle dowr an 
there is some level to the situation. But 
at the pres nt time it would be unwise 
not to let it ¢o back 
I believe that it is so highly discrimina- 
tory whe n you get down to the truth 
about it that it ouché not to be retained 
from the committee for further consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HARNESS of 
Speaker, will the gentiem: 1a? 


zentleman yi lCiGe 


to the committee. 


Mr. 
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Mr. MAY. 

rom Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Is it not a 
fact that within the last few days Gen- 
eral Bryant, who is in charge cf the Ger- 
man prisoners in this ccuntry, testified 
kefore our committee that because of the 
shortage of farm labor they were bring- 
ing in 150,60) German priscners—and 
part : of them are on the way here now— 
in addition to the 340,009 we have here 
now? 

Mr. MAY. The 


I yield to the ecntlema 


testimony was that 


there were plans to bring in 75000 a 
month, and that that would probably 
run for the next 2 months. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. And did 
he not further tesiify that that order 
came to him from Mr. Byrnes, the one 


particular person who was responsible in 
the beginning for this draft of farmers? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; in obedience to a 
shortage of farm labor in this country. 
It is well known now that half a mil- 
lion men will be out of employment by 
the end of the next few months who will 
have been released from cur factories. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
man referred to the 
now in prospect. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Has the gen- 
tleman heard of any cut-back yet in the 
need for food? 

Mr. MAY. Oh, well,*everybody knows 
that we need food. That is not the ques- 
tion here presented. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
going to get it? 

Mr. MAY. The country needs food. 
= will get it like we have always gotten 

t, Ww hen God was good to us and gave 
a good seasons, and the farmers of this 
country went out and produced. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Suppose we 
have a bad crop? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion cffered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 


gentleman 


The gentle- 
cut-back that is 


are we 


Tiow 


I move the 


sion (demande j by Mr. May), there 
were—ayes : 113, S155. 
Mr. MAY. Mr. speaker, I demand the 


yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were craered. 

The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 196, n ting 68, 


ae follnu 
as IClo 


Abernet! Dy N. Y, I y, 

Andei Hl ( Dp nJ. 
N. Mex. C n, Mo D tein 

Barre ct, Pa. « han } 

Bat Ky Cc n,N.O, 

Beckworth ( K I 3, Lil 

B ¢ er 

Biemiller C bs I y 

Bland C ey I 1 

] "e) ( r t rter 

Bradiey, Pa. ( they Calif 

Brceoks Cox 

Brown, Ga. D'Alesandro 2 

Bryson i 

3ulwi le I 

3untler D ne y 

Luli 1 Ja J. 4 
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Forand 
Gailagher 
Gary 
sceian 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartley 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Hook 
Huber 
Johnson, 
Luther A, 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B, 
Kean 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lea 
Link 


Adams 

Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baidwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Brehm 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buffett 
Byrnes, Wis, 
Campbell 
Carlson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chapman 
Cheif 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfieid 
Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y, 
Corbett 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Ervin 
Fellows 


Ludlow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McGlinchey 
McKenzie 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
May 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Neely 
Norton 
O'Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outiand 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla, 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pickett 
Poage 
Price, Fa, 
Price, Ill, 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 


NAYS—196 


Fenton 
Fernandez 
Flannagan 
Fuwiler 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind, 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn,N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 
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Rayfiel 
Resa 
Riley 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. ¥. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Sikes 
Siaughter 
Snyder 
Somers, N.Y, 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Sumuners, Tex, 
Sundstrom 
Tarver 
Thomas, Tex, 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif, 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Woodhouse 
Woodrum, Va, 
Zimmerman 


Lewis 

Luce 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMillen, Il. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mundt 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Pace 

Philbin 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Powers 

Rains 


Edwin Arthur Ramey 


Halleck 

Hand 
Harness, Ind, 
Hebert 

Henry 

Herter 
Heseiton 
Hess 

Hill 

Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 

Horan 

Howell 

Hull 

Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Ml. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kearney 
Keefe 

Kerr 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Landis 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 


Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, I. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans, 
Rich 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Reberteon, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sharp 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis, 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill, 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Vursell 


Wadsworth Wigglesworth Wolverton,N. J. 
Weichel Winstead Woodruff, Mich, 
West Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—68 
Bailey Hall, Plumley 
Barden Leonard W. Powell 
Barry Hancock Quinn, N. Y. 
Bloom Hare Richards 
Bonner Healy Rivers 
Bradley, Mich. Hobbs Roe, Md 
Buck Holifield Roe, N. Y. 
Buckley Izac Ryter 
Burch Jackson Savage 
Butler Jarman Schwabe, Okla, 
Canfield Johnson, Okla, Short 
Cannon, Fla, Judd Stewart 
Cochran Kelly, Ill. Thomason 
Coflee Kilburn Traynor 
Crosser Kinzer Vorys, Ohio 
Curley Lesinski Walter 
Daughton, Va. McGehee Welch 
Dawson McMillan, 8.C. White 
Dirksen Maloney Wilson 
Douglas, Calif. Manasco Winter 
Eaton Mason Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fulton Mott Wood 
Gifford Pfeifer Worley 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. Douglas of California for, with Mr. 
Winter against. 

Mr. Quinn of New York for, 
Schwabe of Oklahoma against. 

Mr. Healy for, with Mr. Kinzer against. 

Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Plum- 
ley against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Butler against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Bradley of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Savage for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Wilson against. 

Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Dirksen against. 


with Mr. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Maloney with Mr. Eaton, 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Vorys of Ohio. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mrs. Bolton, 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Cochran with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Hancock. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House on reconsideration pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand recognition on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 

assachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand the gentleman is willing to 
give the opposition half of the time to 
which the gentleman is entitled. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. I 
will be very glad to yield that time if we 
can agree on someone to control it. 
Would the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
FLANNAGAN] be satisfactory to both sides 
of the House? 

Unless there is objection, it is under- 
stood, then, that the gentleman from 
Virginia |Mr. FLANNAGAN] may control 
30 minutes. I am not necess&rily limit- 


Mr. 


May 3 


ing him to that time, but he can at least 
rely on 30 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the House in its wisdom 
has voted against referring the bill and 
the veto message of President Truman 
to the committee and the matter now 
comes before the House on the question 
of whether or not the House will, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This requires a two- 
thirds vote, as we all know. 

This is the first veto of a major bill 
that President Truman has sent up to 
this body. Only a few weeks ago a grea 
tragedy happened, as a result of which 
under the processes of our constitutional! 
government Vice President Truman be- 
came President of the United States, 
There is no question but that the coun- 
try has recognized the tact and the jude- 
ment he has exercised, and that without 
regard to party there has been a strong 
manifestation of support of the leader- 
ship President Truman has given us to 
date. 

As I say, this is the first veto message 
that has come from him not only a 
President but as Commander in Chief on 
a matter relating to the conduct of the 
war. I think the veto message of the 
President is such a strong and convinc- 
ing one that the House should sustain 
the veto. 

What does President Truman say in 
his veto message? 

The Congress, when it passed the Sclective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, wisely pro- 
vided that no deferment from service in the 
armed forces should be made in the case o! 
any individual “except upon the basis of th 
status of such individual, and no such de- 
ferment shall be made of individuals by « 
cupational groups.” 


President Truman also stated: 


Enactment of such a law would not on! 
be an injustice to the millions already in- 
ducted into our armed forces and those yet | 
be inducted. It would do violence to the 
basic principle embodied in section 5 (e) (1) 
of the Selective Training and Service A: 
which prohibits deferment by occupation:! 
groups or groups of individuals, a princip 
which was incorporated into the present iaw 
because of the deferment scandals of the la 
war, particularly in shipyards. The reso! 
tion would also limit the authority n 
vested in the President by section 5 (1) | 
make final determination of all questions « 
exemption or deferment under the act a! 
would deprive him of the right to determi: 
the relative essentiality of the needs of agri- 
culture and the armed forces, 


This veto message also contains th 
very correct, significant, and pointcd 
language: 

Thus in practical effect it would single « 
one special class of our citizens, the agricul- 
tural group, and put it cn a plane above b 
industrial occupation and military service. 


The logic and the soundness of the veto 
message cannot be disputed, in my opin- 
ion. As I have said, this is the first veto 
message of President Truman as thi 
Commander in Chief in wartime. | 
think it would be unfortunate if this 
veto, having in mind the soundness of 
the veto message, should not be sustained 
by the House of Represeniatives. 

I realize the influences that exist, but 
there are times when we have to lift our- 
selves above the influences which con- 
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front each and every one of us. This 
certainly seems to me to be one of these 
times. Furthermore, if I were a young 
man living on a farm—and they are red- 
blooded Americans; there is no more 
red-blooded group than the young Amer- 
icans living on the farms—I would not 
want to be singled out and given special 
consideration es a group, over the other 
eroups of red-blooded young Americans 
who work in industry or who live in the 
cities. If I lived and worked on a farm 
and belonged to that group of young men 
of red-klooded, sterling Americans, I 
weuld resent being given special consid- 
eration and special preference. 

The war in Europe, as you know, is 
about over. Certainly, if there is one 
time during the progress of this war 
when, aside from the arguments pre- 
ented by President Truman in his veto 
message, which I have referred to, if 
there ever was a time when a veto should 
be sustained and this bill should not be- 
come a law, now is the time. Appealing 
to the Members cf the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having in mind the soundness 
and logic of the veto message of Presi- 
dent Truman; having in mind the fact 
that we are at war; having in mind the 
fact that the red-blooded young Ameri- 
cans on the farms do not want any pref- 
erence over the red-blooded young Amer- 
icans in other fields of economic en- 
deavor throughout the country; having 
in mind these facters and other consid- 
erations, I hope that the veto of Presi- 
dent Truman will be sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve to mysclf the 
balance of the time. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLan- 
NAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 


agree with my majority leader: 
fortunate that we are faced with a vote 
on a veto message. But I do want to 
call the attention of the House to sev- 
eral things which have been stated in 
jinn which are misleading. There 
has never been any disposition on the 
part of those in this body who represent 
farming areas to give the farm boys spe- 
cial treatment, and I deny that the Tyd- 
ings amendment gives the farm boys spe- 
cial treatment. Why do they not give 
you the background of the Tydings 
amendment? Why do they not tell you 
about the necessity that prompted the 
Congress to pass the Tydings amend- 
ment? Let me tell you the facts. The 
facts are these: Agriculture was never 
classified as a critical industry. What 
did that mean? It meant that the farm 
boy could not be deferred althcugh 
he was essential to the production of 
food; and remember food is as essential 
to the prosecution of this war as planes 
and tanks. If agriculture had been clas- 
sified as an essential war industry there 
would have been no necessity for the 
Tydings amendment. The boy in the 
steel mill could be deferred because he 
was engaged in an essential war indus- 
try. The boy in the shipbuilding plant 
could be deferred because he was like- 
Wise engaged in an essential war indus- 


it is un- 


try; and so on down the line. But no 
provisic . was made for the farm boy. 
As a matter of fact, our selective-service 


law Was . ing administered, prior to the 
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Tydings amendment, so that it gave pra 
tically every other boy in America 

erence over the farm boy. That 
truth cf the matter. [ Tydings 
amendment was passed in order to pre- 
serve the boy for the farm if, of course, 
the Icecal board found that his services 
were essential to the war, and Congress 
took this action because it realized that 
the producti lon of food was an essential 


it cove nrae 


om. 
ahc 


wer undertaking. That is the reason the 
Tvdings amendment was enacted. 
Ivow, a great principle is invoived in 


your vote today—a principle as great as 
any that ever confronted the Amcrican 
Congress. Here, by act of Congress, 
that is plain and unambiguous, we say 
to the selective service > loce ul boards, “If 

a boy is engaged in essential farm work 
a the preduction of food essential to 
the war eiiort, keep him there.” That 
was the Congress speaking. 

The Selective Service Board respected 
that act for over 3 years. It was passed 
in 1942 and it was observed literally by 
the Selective Service until January 3, 
1945. Then what happened? On that 
date by a directive issued by Selective 
Service, the Tydings amendment was 
wiped out. Are we going to stand by 
and see the laws of Congress wiped out 
by Executive order or by directive issued 
by the Selective Service or any other 
governmental agency? 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Just let me finish 


and then I will yield. 

I plead with you to uphold the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The issue is right up to you today. If 
the Tydings amendment was wrong in 
any respect, why did not the Selective 

Service come to the Congress and tell us 
so and ask us to amend the law? In- 
stead of doing that the Tydings amend- 
ment was nullified by a directive issued 
by an agency Congress created—by a di- 
rective issued by the Selective Service 
Administration. When we called their 
hands they agreed with us and issued 
another directive, in which they told the 
draft boards that they must respect the 
Tydings amendment. But as I said a 
few moments ago, the ink had not gotten 
dry on the corrective directive, in which 
General Hershey told the Selective Serv- 
ice boards to respect the Tydings amend- 
ment, until he wrote his famous editorial 
wiping out the corrective directive he 
had agreed to with the Committee on 
Agriculture of this House and restating 
the position he took in his directive of 
January 3, which, as I told you, wiped 
out the Tydings amendment. 

Now, if we are going to stand by and 
permit any governmental agency, even 
the Executive, to wipe out an act of Con- 
gress by directive or Executive order, 
then in my opinion we are a spineless lot 
of Representatives. 

The issue is fundamental, and I for a 
am going to do what my conscience di 
tates that I should do irrespective of the 
fact that I hate, especially at this early 
stage, to override the President’s veto. I 
am going to vote to uphold the legisla- 
tive act of this House and I am going to 
continue to so vote as long as I remain 
a Member. No act of Congress will ever 
be set 


aside by Executive order or by 


RD—HO 


ery 
Up. 
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Girectives issued by some governmental 


agency if my vote can keep such a thing 
from ha -ppen! in; 

Mr. Speaker, 5 yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tem: rore (Mr. 
RAM*SPEcK). ‘She gentleman yields back 


1 minute. 

Mr. McCORMACH. Mr. Speoker, may 
I inquire how much time Ii censumed in 
the remerks I made? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

gentleman used 7 minutes 

Mr. McCORM?/ CK. Iir. Speaker, I 
ield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
forth Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 

eee Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that I find myself in disagree- 
Gane vith my very distinguished and he- 
loved chairman the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. While I am re- 
luctant to do so, I feel that it is my duty 
to speak with regard to the proposition 
which is now before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one thing that 
is inherent in American character, it is 
justice and fair play. While the Presi- 
dent did not use that exact expression, 
he did, in his message, emphasize the fact 
and the thought that many men who 
were engaged in agriculture are now en- 

gaged in battle after being inducted into 
the armed forces under the selective- 
service law. Would it not be a rank dis- 
crimination to change the rules in the 
middle of the game? I hope I may be 
pardoned in referring to this horrible 
war as a game. I use the expression only 
for illustrative purpose. After having in- 
ducted 10,000,000 men under a certain set 
of rules or am and having raised the 
world’s greatest and finest Army, would 
it be exactly pe to those now in the 
armed forces to change the law and per- 
mit others deferment which was denied 
to them? 

The Flannagan bill is not a mere reit- 
eration of the Tydings amendment. It 
is not a mere expression by the Congress 
but if enacted will become a a vital part 
of the basic law, under the administra- 
tion of which millions of men have 
already been inducted. The very pur- 
pose of the legislation is to change the 
law and to bring about a different inter- 
pretation from that which has heretofore 
been placed upon the Tydings amend- 
ment. This would be most unfortunate, 
especially at this moment when the light 
of freedom is shining again upon the 
horizons of Europe and everything indi- 
cates that the European war will soon be 


m1. 


daa 


over. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman — 

Mr. COOLEY. yield. 

Mr. FLAN? CAGAnE Is not this true: 


We are not attempting to change the 
rules of the game; we are trying to get 
Selective Service to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by this 
House? 

Mr. CCOL EY. Frankly, I believe that 
General Hershey has endeavored to do 
an honest job. I believe that he has dis- 
charged his arduous duties with dignity 
and impartiality. I am re rfec tly willing 
to accept _ y full ¢ sibility asa Mem- 
ber of Con 5 and i am, therefore, not 
willing to ete General Hershey for 
the failure 


sDOr 


e 


to clarify the directive which 
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was the subject of great controversy a 
short while ago. 

I recall that when he was advised that 
the directive had resulted in great con- 
fusion and in the induction of essential 
farm labor, he came before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and after a 
thorough discussion of the directive he 
agreed to issue another directive to the 
end that the situation might be com- 
pletely clarified. He not only issued the 
directive but he permitted our commit- 
tee to write it and to satisfy ourselves 
with regard to its effect as a clarifying 
directive. This clarifying directive, 
which was prepared in our committee 
room, was sent to all State directors with 
definite instructions to advise all local 
boards immediately concerning the 
same. 

General Hershey is now accused of 
having written an editorial or other com- 
munication, the effect of which was to 
annihilate completely and destroy the 
purpose of the clarifying directive. With 
this, I do not agree. 

Occupational group deferments were 
not contemplated by the selective-service 
law. If we, by the enactment of the 
Flannagan bill, eliminate relative essen- 
tiality in determining the eligibility of 
citizens to serve in the armed forces, and 
further provide at the same time, by the 
same act, that those engaged in agricul- 
ture shall be deferred, it certainly follows 
that we will have group deferments. As 
I have stated, occupational group defer- 
ments are incompatible with the very 
genius and the letter and the spirit of the 
selective service and with orderly and 
ordinary processes of democracy. 

Agriculture is, of course, an essential 
industry and under the Tydings amend- 
ment every registrant engaged in the 
type of agriculture which is essential to 
the war effort and is contributing to the 
war effort, as contemplated by the Tyd- 
ings amendment, is entitled to defer- 
ment. I know, and I suppose that every 
Member of this House knows, that many 
registrants who were definitely entitled 
to deferment have been inducted. The 
discretionary power with regard to de- 
ferment and induction rests with local 
boards. Certainly General Hershey and 
his associates cannot be blamed for these 
inductions. I am sure that it will not 
be contended that all registrants engaged 
in agriculture are entitled to deferment. 
Only those who are engaged in the type 
of agriculture that is making an actual 
contribution to the war effort are entitled 
to deferment under the Tydings amend- 
ment. The President, by his veto of the 
Flannagan bill, certainly has not repu- 
diated the Tydings amendment. The 
truth is, he is repelling and repudiating 
any change or modification of the Tyd- 
ings amendment and in this he is thor- 
oughly justified. Certainly no one will 
contend that the Flannagan bill merely 
reiterates or restates the Tydings amend- 
ment and nothing more. Certainly 
something else is sought to be accom- 
plished and that something else consti- 
tutes a vital change. If Selective Serv- 
ice has failed to administer properly the 
Selective-service law, or if we have ad- 
ministrators who are ignoring the law, 
then we should proceed against them and 
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not against the law which is clear end 
unambiguous. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. What is the basic 
law? Is it not true that the only power 
anybedy has to draft any man or woman 
into the military service was granted by 
the Congress, and is it not also true that 
the Congress passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act—and I use the word “selective” 
advisedly—and it was interpreted by the 
Administrator as intended by the Con- 
gress for more than 2 years, then an- 
other interpretation was placed upon the 
law, including the Tydings amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I finish what I 
was saying? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man if he can finish in half the time 
allotted to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Congress passed 
the draft law. The law is the only au- 
thority the Administrator has. At first 
he interpreted the law as the Congress 
intended it to be interpreted, but 2 years 
later he put another interpretation on it. 
The Congress, by the Flannagan resolu- 
tion, reiterates and repeats its intent. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree that 
there has been any change in the inter- 
pretation. I do agree, however, that 
State directors and other officials in 
State offices have, perhaps, unduly in- 
fiuenced decisions of local boards and 
have in many instances brought about 
the induction of registrants who should 
have been deferred. I know, too, that 
Members of Congress have tried to force 
a new and different interpretation upon 
General Hershey, an_ interpretation 
which he was unwilling to accept. 

As has been pointed out, we now have 
a new President in the White House. He 
is our new Commander in Chief. He is 
intensely interested in the success of the 
war effort and he is well advised con- 
cerning the urgent need of manpower in 
the armed forces. This is the first op- 
portunity this House has been afforded 
which will enable it to say to this coun- 
try and to our allies and to our enemies, 
whether or not we are going to follow 
our new leadership in a matter concerned 
with the war effort, or whether we are 
going to repudiate our Commander in 
Chief. By our vote we should sustain 
him. We should keep faith with our 
fighting men and with our new Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, In reply to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that we are 
deserting our leader, I call his attention 
to the fact that in October 1842, when 
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the Tydings amendment was before the 
Senate, the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, vol- 
ume 88, part 7, page 8645, revealed the 
following: 

Mr, Hitt. I announce that the Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. Bankhead; the Senators 
from Nevada, Mr. McCarran and Mr. Bunker: 
the Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Schwartz: 
and the Senator from Missouri, Mr. Truman, 
are necessarily absent. I am advised tha: 
if present and voting, these Senators would 
vote “yea.” 


That was the vote on the Tyding 
amendment. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished majority leader referred to the 
President’s message as a very logical dcec- 
ument and urged that the motion to over- 
ride the veto be defeated on the ground 
of its logic. Perhaps it is a logical docu- 
ment if you ignore the fact that Congress 
in 1942 passed the Tyding amendment. 

This message ignores this entirely. 
The Tydings amendment was an expres- 
sion by Congress of the fact that we 
should put those who were producine 
food in this country in a separate class 
as far as induction in the military serv- 
ice was concerned. The Selective Serv- 
ice Act was passed in 1940, the Tydings 
amendment in 1942. It was the last ex- 
pression of the Congress on that subject, 
and it necessarily overrules and over- 
rides the language to which the Presiden’ 
referred in his message when he said tha! 
there was intended to be no distinction 
between different groups or occupations 
or classes of our population. The pur- 
pose of the Tydings amendment was to 
defer those men on the farm who were 
essential to agricultural production. 
Under its provisions it was left to the 
local boards to determine whether any 
farmer or farm worker was essential to 
agricultural production and if so found 
he was entitled to deferment. 

That interpretation stood until las! 
January. In January that interpretation 
was changed. Under a directive issued 
by the Director of the Selective Service, 
local boards were instructed that they 
were to determine not only whether a 
man was essential to agriculture but 
whether he was more essential to ag- 
riculture than to the armed services, 
thus introducing an entirely new ele- 
ment into the situation, never intended 
to be placed there by Congress. That 
changed interpretation § still stands. 
House Joint Resolution 106 was intend- 
ed to restate and reaffirm the Tydings 
amendment and to repudiate the in- 
terpretation placed on that amendment 
by the Director of Selective Service 
under that false interpretation. Men are 
being taken off the farms today at a 
moment when the war in Europe is prac- 
tically over but when the war to produce 
food in this country is just at its height. 

I hold in my hand the report filed by 
the House committee appointed to make 
a study of the food situation. This group 
consists of seven distinguished Members 
of this House. The first recommenda- 
tion that that committee made reads as 
follows: 

The committee recommends that imme- 
diate steps be taken to give first priority to 
food production, and that all possible 
measures be taken without delay to increase 
the production and supplies of those food 
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items now in short supply, and that policies 
be initiated to provide adequate manpower 
and machinery for the farmer. 


That is the problem that is confront- 
ing the country today and it is a respon- 
sibility that rests upon every one of us. 
It rests upon every Member of this House 
because if we do not take action now to 
keep manpower on the farm when we 
have the opportunity there will surely be 
a food shortage this year. 

The responsibility is upon every one 
of us. It is upon the President. I say 
that you will be doing the President, 
whom all of us wish well, a service today 
if you vote t6 override this veto because 
I can think of nothing which would be a 
greater embarrassment to him than a 
critical food shortage. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin |Mr. KEEFr]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Sneaker, the Con- 
gress passed the Selective Training and 
Service Actin 1940. In 1242 the Congress 
of the United States passed the Tydings 
amendment in discharge of its obliga- 
tion to make rules and regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of the war. That 
Tydings amendment was passed, as I 
now recollect, without a dissenting vote 
in either the House of Representatives or 
in the Senate. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who now occupies the Presidency, 
who was then in the Senate of the United 
States, is recorded, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia indicated, as 
having expressed that if he had been 
present he would have voted for the 
Tydings amendment. 

It is now claimed in this veto message 
of the Flannagan bill that the Tydings 
amendment is an attempt on the part of 
the Congress to set agriculture apart and 
to grant a mass deferment to those en- 
gaged in agriculture. I do not so inter- 
pret the Tydings amendment. It cer- 
tainly was not so interpreted at the time 
it was passed and at the time the record 
shows the President indicated his ap- 
proval of it when it was before the Sen- 
ate. All that the Congress did in the 
Tydings amendment, as has been clearly 
shown by the Recorp, was to indicate to 
Selective Service that in the considera- 
tion of deferments they shall give con- 
sideration to the necessities of those en- 
gaged in agriculture as connected with 
the war effort, and give consideration to 
the question as to whether or not re- 
placements are available, so that if the 
local board determines, and the appeal 
board sustains it, that an individual is in 
fact necessarily engaged in an essential 
activity in agriculture and that replace- 
ments were not available, he should be 
granted deferment. But we found 
throughout the Nation that, according 
to the instructions issued by Selective 
Service, that provision in the law, that 
Congress had written, was entirely 
ignored. There is not a man in this 
Congress from an agricultural district 
who does not have on his desk evidence of 
dozens and dozens of situations where 
farm operations have had to be sus- 
pended because they have taken from 
those farms the only essential labor on 
the farms. 
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All the Flannagan amendment does is 
to call on the Selective Service to comply 
with the spirit of the law which this Con- 
gress passed unanimously in 1942. 

You are going to see the time come in 
the not too far distant future when you 
will wish you had some people on the 
farms capable of producing food. Those 
who are in a position to know, know that 
at this very hour food above all things 
is the greatest weapon the United States 
Government has. Food is the thing that 
will determine the future of Europe, 
whether there will be anarchy over there 
or whether they will be able to stabilize 
governments on a democratic basis. 
The food that is produced in America is 
going to be the difference between peace 
and anarchy in Europe. Mark what I 
tell you, you people who are bound and 
determined to take off the farms the 
workers who are engaged in producing 
food, when hunger stalks in Europe and 
in this land, remember that you are go- 
ing to bring German prisoners here to 
take the place of American citizens. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
suppose I represent as nearly a complete- 
ly agricultural district as any Member in 
this House. I voted for the Tydings 
amendment back in 1942 and that Ty- 
dings amendment is still in the law re- 
gardless of what action this House takes 
today. That is the amendment the pres- 
ent President of the United States voted 
for. I think we ought to keep clearly in 
mind that whatever action we take to- 
day, that amendment is not taken out of 
the law. 

I differed just as much as anybody 
did with the action taken by General 
Hershey and the officials of the Selective 
Service System when they instructed the 
local boards, as they did, with reference 
to the effect that should be given to the 
Tydings amendment. I think they went 
entirely too far. I think they imposed 
their will upon the local boards and took 
away from those boards the feeling that 
the Tydings amendment was still law. 
But it is still in the law and it is up to 
us to convince those local boards that 
under the law they are charged with the 
responsibility of giving effect to it. Just 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
said, if a law is not being properly ad- 
ministered, we should be up here raising 
our voice to change the administration 
of the law. 

Just now the only thing which is really 
involved in this measure is the question 
of relative essentiality. That is the only 
new thing in this proposed rewriting of 
the original Tydings amendment. It 
says in effect that relative essentiality 
shall not be taken into consideration. 
The statement has been made on the 
floor here that the idea of relative es- 
sentiality was brand new when this in- 
terpretation was placed upon it. I do 
not believe that is wholly accurate. As 
a matter of fact, all along the matter of 
relative essentiality has been taken into 
consideration. 

We just did not call it by that name. 
For instance, we know that for a year or 
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more it has been virtually impossible for 
all of those from 18 to 26 to get a defer- 
ment. To be eligible for deferment they 
had to be absolutely irreplaceable key- 
men in whatever line of work—essential 
war work—they were engaged. From 26 
to 30 years of age, it was a little easier 
to get deferred. From the age of 30 to 
38, almost anybody could get deferred. 
All they had to do was to show that they 
were engaged in some kind of war work 
and that was all that was required. The 
question of irreplaceability did not enter 
into it. That is nothing but relative es- 
sentiality. We have practiced it from 
the very beginning. 

We are hoping that things are going 
to happen fast in Europe in the next few 

ays. As a matter of fact, our com- 
mittee is holding an executive session 
tomorrow to receive from the War De- 


mebilization plan. We are hopeful they 
are going to tell us just how many people 
they are going to let cut of the Army 
under that demobilization plan. We are 
hoping that it is going to run up into 
the hundreds of thousands and perhaps 
into the millions. Certainly from what- 
ever may be the number of men de- 
mobilized, we shall get a proportionate 
number of farmers. Let no one make 
the mistake of believing the farmers are 
not in this war.- It would be the most 
fallacious idea in the world to assume 
that the farm boys have not carried their 
fair share of this war, because they have. 
We shall get a proportionate number of 
farm boys and they are coming back to 
the farm as they are demobilized. 

I do not know how it is in your district, 
but if we overrode this veto today, it 
would not help the situation in my dis- 
trict because those boys are already in 
the Army. They are in the Army gen- 
erally throughout the country. And 
enactment of this proposal into law is 
not going to bring any of them back to 
the farm. The War Department works 
over a million civilians in its various wart 
plants, and out of that million civilians 
there are less than 50 between the ages 


of 18 and 26 years deferred. That is 
fairly general throughout the whole 
country. 

We still need replacements. Let us 


not make the mistake we made last fall 
in believing that this war is about over. 
I want to read you a brief excerpt from 
a letter from General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, which came to our committee just 
yesterday. I wish the Members would 
listen to this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramspeck). The time of the gentleman 
from Alebama has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. These are excerpts 
from a letter from General Marskall, 
dated May 2, 1945: 

We have not been able to meet the de- 
mands of General MacArthur and General 
Eisenhower for replacements during May and 
June. This amendment will in effect further 
add to the shortage by some 50,000 men over 
the next 3 months. 
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' The amendment referred to is the one 
extending the Selective Service Act re- 
quiring 6 months’ training: 

Within the week, General Eisenhower has 
informed me that his losses are currently 
averaging 2,000 men daily, and he anticipates 
no reduction in his replacement require- 
ments for June. 

It is urgently necessary to start an in- 
creased flow of replacements to the Pacific 
Ocean area over and above those required to 
replace battle losses. Many veteran soldiers 
have been through several hard-fought cam- 
paigns in that area under very trying cli- 
matic conditions. We should return these 
men for release from the Army as quickly 
as possible. To accomplish this a pool cf re- 
placements must be built up there. 


Remember, this is a matter that is re- 
quested in time of war by our Com- 
mander in Chief, and it bears directly 
upon the matter of waging war and wag- 
ing it successfully. Let us stand behind 
him. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota {Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the 28th and 29th of March the 
gentleman from North Dakota I[Mr, 
ROBERTSON! and I drove from Washing- 
ton, D. C., through the great agricultural 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, all the way to the far north- 
west corner of the State of Iowa. Along 
that 1,350 miles we saw hardly a dozen 
herds of what you might term good feeder 
cattle in the feed lots. All through that 
greatest agricultural section of America 
we noticed only four or five small groups 
of pigs out in the fields where there 
should have been hundreds of such 
groups. What is the reason? Simply 
because agriculture has been stripped 
down to the bone as far as labor is con- 
cerned; simply because the farmer on 
a quarter section of land must farm his 
land, even though he does not have the 
necessary labor to feed livestock. He 
can easily go out into the fields with a 
tractor and put in a crop, and perhaps 
can manage to harvest the crop through 
cooperation of the willing people from 
his nearby village or through trading 
help with his neighbor. However, take 
away his hired man or son and what does 
he do? The easy thing and perhaps the 
only thing for him to do is to get rid of 
his livestock when that extra man is 
taken away from him. The only thing 
for him to do on his farm is to do as many 
of my neighbors have done, dispose of 
their dairy herds and just not do any 
milking or feeding at all. Too many 
farmers are following this procedure to- 
day, and consequently no butter and 
meat is served at many restaurants in 
Washington today. 

It is easy to talk about prisoners of 
war but who would want a prisoner of 
war on the same farm with his family 
as a replacement for a boy who was 
raised on that farm. How can that pris- 
oner be trusted? We would not want 
him around the individual farm. For 
large jobs where a group of them can 
work under guard the situation is dif- 
ferent. Our cows have to be milked 365 
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days in the year, twiceaday. The cattle 
and pigs have to be taken care of every 
day of the year. Seasonal labor does not 
produce meat, eggs, butter, and milk. 
The farmer or his men must be on the 
job all through the year on livestock 
farms. 

Mr. Speaker, any man who votes to- 
day not to override the veto is gambling 
with the food supply of the Nation, not 
alone that of our own Nation, but also 
the one great source of food toward 
which hundreds of thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of starving people are turning their 
eyes in appeal. Food today is just as 
important as any munition of war. The 
European war is practically over and 
food alone will satisfy the hunger of the 
liberated countries. We are to decide 
here today whether we intend to permit 
all of the huge corn cribs full of corn, 
noticeable on that trip I mentioned, stand 
unused in the yards of the farm homes of 
America or whether sufficient farm labor 
will be assured so that this can be fed to 
cattle and hogs as it should be, right 
away. 

If this vote sustains the veto, every 
draft board in America will feel justified 
in accepting the bureaucratic rulings of 
one individual, General Hershey, and will 
ignore completely the expressed intent 
of Congress when we saw fit to enact into 
law the Tydings amendment. I hope 
the veto of this legislation will be over- 
ridden and that Congress will reassert 
itself as the law-making body of the 
United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HrnsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought in the vote taken a few moments 
ago that we should refer this veto mes- 
sege to the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, because that is the committee 
which is charged with studying this very 
important subject. In the meantime, 
however, I think the House is under 
some misapprehension. 

The Flannagan resolution, as it passed 
the House, was practically a reiteration 
of the Tydings amendment. I believe it 
passed by a voice vote, if I remember 
correctly. But when House Joint Reso- 
lution 106 went to the Senate, it was 
reported out of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee with an amendment. 
The Senate agreed to that amendment 
and the House concurred, following a 
conference. 

Here is some of the language which 
was added in the Senate. There are 
a number of words first. 

Then it says: 

Such deferment shall be made by said 
board without consideration of any other 
circumstances or conditions whatsoever. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if you are willing 
that that language stand in the law as 
it stands in this bill as it was finally 
passed by the House and the Senate in 
adopting the conference report and make 
it impossible for the military leaders, 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States, to find any other circumstance 
whatsoever including the need of the 
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armed forces for more men, then you 
are going beyond what I am willing to 
go even though I supported the Tydings 
amendment when it came into the Houce 
We declared in the Tydings amendment 
that agriculture was an essential indus- 
try. But I for one am not willing to 
say to the President of the United States 
that such deferment shall be made by 
said board without consideration of any 
other circumstance or condition whatso- 
ever, and I therefore shall vote to uphold 
the veto. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
referred to the Tydings amendment 
wherein each registrant should be passed 
upon as to whether or not he was essen- 
tial and irreplaceable. That is the only 
meaning of that language. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I decline to agree 
with the gentleman, because the lan- 
guage preceding it has to do with that 
question. It follows the Flannagan reso- 
lution and reads as follows: 

And the foregoing provision of this sen- 
tence shall apply upon any appeal or review 
of a decision made thereunder by a selective- 
service board. 


That is the language the gentleman 
refers to. This other language to which 
I have referred makes it impossible for 
any other condition or circumstance to 
intervene, such as one in which the Pres- 
ident of the United States might desper- 
ately need additional troops to win the 
war; I certainly am not willing to sup- 
port that limiting provision, in view oi 
the veto message of the President, and 
shall vote to sustain his veto of House 
Joint Resolution 160. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. RoegsIon |. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and grieved when 
word came to the House about an hour 
ago that the Fresident had vetoed House 
Joint Resolution 106, which provided for 
the deferment of registrants determined 
to be necessary and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort as set forth in 
the President’s veto message. 

For more than a year now there has 
heen a threatened shortage of food, feed, 
and fiber and this threat has become 
more acute and menacing every day—so 
much so that the entire Nation has be- 
come alarmed. This has been brought 
about by the stripping of the farms of 
essential farmers and essential farm 
workers and the failure of the farmers 
to secure necessary machinery and a fair 
price for their products. 

The threat of shortage really reaches 
back to 1942. The original Selective 
Service Act provided that those regis- 
tered under the Selective Service Act en- 
gaged in agricultural occupations or en- 
deavors essential to the war effort should 
be deferred, and this also applied to those 
engaged in industry essential to the war 
effort, in transportation, and other civil- 
ian activities that were necessary and 
essential to win the war. 
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These in charge of the Selective Serv- 
ice ignored these provisions as to farm- 
ers and farm workers; therefore Con- 
eress passed what was known as the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act. The record discloses that 
Prides Truman, then a Senator, ap- 
proved the Tydings amendment that 
farmers and farm workers essential to 
the war effort should be deferred. 

But the Director of Selective Service 
ignored the law, kept sending out in- 
structions to the local draft board that 
defeated the very purpose of the Tydings 
amendment, and the food, feed, and fiber 
sh ortage kept increasing from day to day 
and there was an almost universal 04 
aan on the part of the American people 
that there be some relief against this 
intolerable’ situation. So Congress 
passed, by an almost unanimous vote, 
House Joint Resolution 106, by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, of Virginia, which was today 
vetoed by the President. 

The Congress in this resolution called 
upon the Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice aS well as on all those engeged in 
administering the law, to carry out the 
intent and purpose of the Tydings 
amendment. The focd shortage con- 
tinued to be so acute that Congress re- 
cently passed a resolution providing for 
appointment of a committee of the 
House to investigate the whole question 
and report back to the Congress the re- 
sult of its investigation. Of course the 
committee was composed of a majority of 
Democrats, headed by the able Democrat, 
Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico, and made 
up of other able Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Before the President vetoed this 
resolution this committee made its re- 
port and these findings confirm the criti- 
cal fcod shortage and point out a number 
of things that should be done to remedy 
the situation. The first recommendation 
is: Immediate steps to give first pricrity 
to food prcduction and to provide ade- 
quate Manpower and machinery for the 
farmer. 

In other words, this committee, in 
viewing the whole field of our war effort, 
nw urges that the Government, includ- 
ing the Selective Service, give “first 
priority to food production and to pro- 
vide adequate manpower and machinery 
for the farmer.” They do not recom- 
mend that they give priority to increase 
the Army or the Navy or to increase the 
production of ships and munitions of 
war, but they recommend giving first 
priority for food production and to pro- 
vide adequate manpower and machin- 
ery for the farmer in order that he may 
mect this focd-shortage threat. It has 
become alarming. They also urge that 
there ke coordination of these various 
agencies that have undertaken to han- 
die but have in fact jumbled the food 
situation, by placing this authority in 
the hands of one able administrator; 
and, of course, they found that the blaclzx 
market has flouris shed because in many 
cases, and especially in meats, the farm- 
ers were not receiving such a price for 
their livestock as would enable them to 
produce cattle, hogs, and sheep. The 
truth is, we have more cattle on the 
farms today than at any other period in 
our histcry; but the farmers, at the 
prices prevailing, cannot afford to fat- 
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ten these cattle, hogs, and sheep and get 
them in shape for market, and therefore 
this committee urged an increase in 
prices to the producers. They also urged 
that special inducements be given to pro- 
ducers of poultry and eggs, and to the 
fishing industry, and to sugar producers 
of this country and its Territories and 
that vigorous control of the black mar- 
ket be applied particularly at the source 
of production. 

Wow, in the face of this informative 
report made by an able committee of 
this House, urging that priority be given 
in furnishing manpower and machinery 
for the farms, the President vetoes this 
Flannagan resolution, which scught to 
accomplish this very purpose. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] 
is chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the House, a good Democrat of 
Virginia. He made a very vigorous 
speech today against the President's veto, 
and, considering all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, it was natural for me and 
many other Members of the House to he 
shocked and grieved over this ection of 
the President. 

KIEP GERMAN PRISONERS IN EUROFE 

Congress, the other day, was advised 
by a representative of the War Derart- 
ment that they are bringing into this 
country apprcximately 75,000 German 
prisoners of war a month, and these are 
to be used in working on our farms. we 
have bn nena 400,000 war prisox 
ers. Perhaps one-half or more of ‘iene 
are idle, but all of them have been faring 
sumptuously every day on beef, pork, 
chickens, butter, milk, fruits, and 
vegetables. It is admitted they are far- 
ing much better than American citizens 
enraged in patriotic efforts to win this 
war, while the German authorities were 

starving to death and brutally murder- 
ing American soldiers and sailors—war 
prisoners. 

It is cur conviction that these German 
prisoners should be sent back to Ger- 

many and that millions of our other Ger- 

man prisoners of war be a in Europe 
and not bring any more to this country, 

and that they be required to — id the 
countries that they have helped to ce- 
stroy. They cannot speak our language; 
they dislike the people of this country; 
they are resentful and, for one, I should 
not like to have them about my family. 
If we send them back to Germany we 
will save a lot of food and clothing for 
our own citizens and we will not have the 
expense of feeding, guarding, and caring 
for them 

This Congressional Food Investigating 
Committee did not recommend that we 
provide this needed manpower with Ger- 
man prisoners of war. They desired 
American farmers and farm workers, 
who are essential to food production, to 
furnish this manpower. 

MEN, MUNITIONS, FOSD 

Our great objective since we declared 
war December 8, 1941, has been to win 
this war as quickly as possible, and I 
agree with the President that it is the 
duty of every loyal American citizen to 
contribute his efforts where they are most 
essential and most effective in acccm- 
plishing that objective. 


eggs, 
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Wars cannot be won by men alone, 
neither can they be won by ships, planes, 
guns, tanks, shells, and other munitions 
of war and neither can they be won by 
food alone. We must have all these ele- 
ments ccoperating for this one purpose. 
We could not win this war ~ all our able- 
bers" of the armed services. “We could 
not win by all of our able-bodied men 
and women working in the shipyards, 
mills, factories, shops, and mines and in 
operating railroads, truck lines, and so 
forth. Neither could we win the war if 
all our able-bodied men and women re- 
mained on the farms. We must have all 
the men essential and necessary in our 
armed service In my support of the 
Flannagan Resoluticn 196 I am not 
speaking for myself, because my only 
son is in the Army and all of my able- 

odied nephews are in some branch cf 
the service. I have one thought in mind, 
and that is to do the best thing to win 
the war at the earliest moment possible 
and to aid in bringing about a durable 
and lasting peace. 

When the war started we laid great 
stress properly on securing and building 
up a great army and navy. First and 
last we have inducted approximaiely 
14,609,000 men into these services, and we 
also emphasized the importance of war- 
ships, cargo vessels, planes, bombers, 
guns, tanks, shells, the processing of 
foods, meats, clothing, and so forth, in 
our war industries. Literally millions cf 
men have volunteered for service in the 
Army and Navy. Other millions were 
enzaged to go, and did go, into indus- 
tries. There were perhaps more volun- 
teers for the Army and =e marine 
and air forces from the farms, accordins 
to the population, than from any other 
group in this country, and because of the 
patriotic urge as well as the high wages, 
snort hours, and working conditions, 
millions of farmers and farm workers 
went into the war plant and these 
stripped the farms of abdcut 4,009,900 or 
more able-bodied men and women. The 
ferm population in this country is a lit- 
tle more than one-fifth of the entire pop- 
ulation of the Nation. The net results 
of these efforts are that we do have a 
ereat army, and we do have the most 
powerful Navy in the world and in all 
history, and we have produced in indus- 
try more equipment than all the other 
nations in this war combined since we 
entered the war, and we are now 
equipped as we have never been before in 
the way of supplies for our armed forces. 
But all of this operated against such 
production on the farms as is necessary 
to maintain our armed forces, and aid 
our allies, and provide food and clothings 
for those who are making our ships and 
other instruments and munitions of war, 
end provide for the civilian population 
of our country as well as sending liter- 
ally billions of tons of supplies to the 
Allied forces. 

Germany is already destroyed, and 
Japan is in the process of destruction. 
But we are not cutting down our armed 
forces or our production of < 


armaments, 
As we conquer nations and take over 


Europe with millions of prisoners and 
tens cf millions of 
the necessity for 


hungry. and naked 


people, food, 


feed aq, ana 
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fiber has increased greatly and will con- 
tinue to increase for a long period of 
time. Yet the course we are following, 
aided by the President’s veto, will con- 
tinue to strip the farms of the necessary 
manpower and machinery. 

In going over my district I find literally 
hundreds of very good farms that have 
little or no production because our armed 
services or our war plants have stripped 
them of young men and those able to 
carry on, and perhaps no one is left ex- 
cept some aged father or mother, or both, 
who are not able to carry on the farm 
work; and this very able committee is 
100 percent in urging that the matter 
of first importance now is to give priority 
to essential farm workers so that we may 
strengthen this great weakness that has 
developed in our country. We must 
continue to supply our own people and 
we must with proper arrangements help 
in these conquered and liberated coun- 
tries. If we do not we may expect hun- 
dreds of millions of people to embrace 
communism or other radical philosophies 
and this would be a real threat to our 
country. 

If this great, rich, agricultural country 
of ours utilizes its manpower properly it 
should not be necessary for our mothers, 
wives, daughters, and young children to 
stand in line for hours to get some meat 
or other necessary food products. 

The Flannagan resolution and the An- 
Gerson committee report attempted to 
correct this very situation; but the Presi- 
dent says “No,” and vetoes the resolution, 
I shall vote to override the veto. 

The able-bodied farmers and farm 
workers who are still on the farm can, 
in my opinion, contribute more to an 
early victory and to the creation of an 
association of nations to insure a just 
and lasting peace than they could by 
entering the armed forces or going into 
industrial plants at this time. What if 
we should have a severe drought in any 
considerable area of this country? It 
would mean starvation to thousands of 
American people and greatly handicap 
our Army and Navy. 

PATRIOTIC 


No one can honestly question the pa- 
triotism of the farm group of our Nation. 
They have always been loyal and pa- 
triotic and have always contributed their 
full share in all our wars, from the Battle 
of Lexington, April 1775, down to this 
very day. 

I am thoroughly convinced that in pro- 
portion to their numbers more men and 
boys from the farms have gone into the 
armed services than from any other 
group; and those who have remained on 
the farms have done a wonderful job. 
The farmers of this Nation have made 
some great records in production through 
the years; but with the depleted man- 
power, lack of machinery and other 
handicaps, they broke all records in 1943 
and in 1944 they surpassed the record of 
1943. How did they doit By aged men 
and women, and those physically dis- 
abled for military service, and young chil- 
dren, toiling without ceasing from day- 
light till dark, in fair weather and foul, 
ever since we entered this war. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these older people 
are not able to continue this strenuous 
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life. ‘We need replacements on the farms 
as well as in our armed forces. We can- 
not continue to strip the land of its 
essential farmers and farm workers with- 
out bringing disaster on our country. 

The draft boards should see to it that 
the slacker does not find a hiding place 
on thefarm. Only those who are farmers 
or farm workers, who are willing to give 
their very best on the farm and essential 
and necessary to the war effort should 
be deferred in the draft for this purpose. 

If the time should come when addi- 
tional farmers and farm workers are 
necessary for our armed services, they 
will be forthcoming. But that time is 
not now. 

There are 2,000,000 able-bodied men 
now in our armed services who have not 
been called to the fighting front; they 
have been trained, some of them, more 
than 2 years, and others have had a year 
and others 6 months of training. Our 
boys who have been overseas 2 years or 
more should have the opportunity to 
come home if they desire—provided of 
course such a return would not disrupt 
our military and naval operations at 
some critical time or place. 

This veto of the President will no doubt 
be a severe shock to the farmers and 
farm workers of the Nation, as well as 
consumers. Let us indulge the hope that 
the administration may develop a policy 
speedily that will correct the food, feed, 
and fiber situation in this country. We 
must have these to bring about total 
victory and peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I inquire how much time remains? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
15 minutes remaining, 

‘ Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana |Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been times when it has been said of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
I think rightly, that we had abdicated 
our functions, that we had failed to exer- 
cise that degree of independent judgment 
enjoined upon us by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In recent days many in the country 
have expressed the hope that the Chief 
Executive, his assistants, and his leaders 
would recognize the right and the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress of the United 
States to exercise its functions as a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government. I 
have joined in that hope. 

I do not deny to the President the 
right to veto this legislation if that is 
what he thinks he should do; that is his 
right under the Constitution. But it 
likewise is our right, yes, our responsi- 
bility, to determine for ourselves as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, what we think ought to be done 
about it now. As far as I am concerned 
I cannot let go unchallenged the argu- 
ment that in this matter we must blindly 
follow the Commander in Chief. 

I do not think that is the issue at all. 
It is a false issue that should not be raised 
in this debate. It is not a valid argu- 
ment. The Commander in Chief is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and in time of war he_has such 
additional powers as the Congress sees fit 
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to grant him. The matter of Selective 
Service is a matter for determination by) 
the civil government, of which the Con- 
gress of the United States is a coordinat 
branch, and we ought to approach it 
from that angle. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Myr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California {Mr. ELLIoTT}. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested this time to say a few words 
as a Member who represents the richest 
congressional district in all the world so 
far as the production of food and fiber 
are concerned. Besides that, my dis- 
trict is near the top as far as oil produc- 
tion during wartime is concerned. 

I just recently returned from my con- 
gressional district and I can say to you 
honestly that we have scraped the barre! 
so close in the area that is the food 
basket of the world that it is question- 
able whether or not we are going to be 
able to harvest thousands of tons of 
foodstuffs which this Nation needs so 
badly at the present time. This is be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the 
youths on the farms have been taken 
away from those farms. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not asking exemp- 
tion for any of my own. They are al- 
ready in the service, one of them lon 
before we became invoived in war, but 
I am speaking of the boy today who is 
needed on the farm at this particular 
time. Ican cite you instances that have 
happened in the past few weeks where 
the draft boards have taken young men 
off the farms and have thereby forced 
the sale of dairy cattle. 

Oh, yes, we hear about the need of 
food. We want sugar and many othe: 
foods. Yet we are leaving nobody to 
repair these pumping plants in my Stat 
where sugar is produced; we are leavin 
nobody to repair necessary equipment 
which is so vital to the war effort for 
producing additional food so _ badly 
needed at this time. Anyone with com- 
mon sense knows that we do not need 
any more men in the Army at the pres- 
ent time. If the war is about over in 
Europe, as they say it is, and no one can 
deny that, certainly we should leave the 
men on the farms who are needed for the 
purpose of producing additional food so 
vital to the war effort and so vital to 
our allies abroad. 

I am sorry that certain statements 
have been made here today about the 
farm boy and how he feels about going 
into the service. I can say to you that 
they are just as red-blcoded Americen 
as anybody else, and I yield to no man 
in this House on the question of Ameri- 
canism which our farmers have dis- 
played during this war. They have not 
been out on strikes. They have been 
working from 4 o’clock in the morning 
until 8 and 10 o’clock at night to pro- 
duce food for the boys on the fighting 
fronts. I am sorry those statements 
have been made. If there is anyone in 


the House who will stand up beside the 
Commander in Chief for something that 
is right as an American principle, that 
is one thing, but let us not do it as a 
political gesture to get more votes back 
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home. I stand by him, representing my 
people, but not as one who wants to put 
politics before principle. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
leman from California his expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 242 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mis ssissippi [Mr, Cozumer]. 

{r.COLMER. Mr. Sreaker, we have 
he ona some rather heated arguments 
here today on this proposition and I am 
afraid it has left us, as heated argu- 
ments usually do, in a somewhat con- 
fused state of mind about what the 
issue here is. As I understand this 
proposition it is simply a matter not of 
repealing the Tycings amendment but of 
reaffirming the Tydings amendment. I 
understand perfectly how the new Pres- 
ident of the United States might have 
voted for the Tydings amendment and 
still consistently take the action that he 
took here today in his veto message 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that if this veto is upheld the Tydings 
mendment which he supported remains 
in effect? 

Mr. COLMER. My colleague has an- 
ticipated me and I will accept his verbage 
as expressing my views. ‘There has been 
considerable agitation ebout protecting 
farm labor. I repeat that this is not 
the question here today. The Congress 
already acted upon that issued in the 
Tydings amendment. And regardless of 
the action taken here today that amend- 
ment is still in full force and effect. 

So if we must make an issue here today 
it seems to me that it is a question of 
whether we shall stand by our new 
leader in the successful conduct of this 
war. 

In that connection may I say that the 
whoie country is looking with hope to 
this new man who has ascended to the 
highest office in the land. The Con- 
gress has repeatedly shown its affection 
for this former colleague by lip service 
up to date. Here is an opportunity to 
aendcr a little more than lip service, and 


tat can be rendered on both sides of 
the aisle. Aside from that, my col- 
acues, we have elmost reached the 


} 
coveted 2 
h¢ 


al of the European war. We 
ave waee da successful warfare. How 
did we wage that warfare? No Member 


of Congress would undertake to say that 
the Congress was responsible for the 
conduct of that warfare. The part that 
Congress played in reaching that coveted 
oal has been its reeccgnition of the fact 
that the war cculd nct be run by Con- 
gress but had to be conducted by those 
to whom we deleg Med the authority and 
the power to wage that war. In that 
the Congress has been wise. For all of 
us must realize that politics and war do 
not mix. Consress has furnished the 
Sinews of war. The President—the 
Commander in Chief—and his staff have 
conducted the war. Otherwise, I fear 
that we would not be as near to the 
coveted goal of peace as we are now. 
Mr, Speaker, as one who has consist- 
ently supported our late and lamented 
President as Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces in the conduct of these 
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wars, it is certainly not my purpose to 
deny that support to our new President, 
wno has made such a sane, sensible, and 
satisfactory start in his new position. 
Moreover, I believe that the country ex- 
pects that of us, and I shall not take the 
responsibility as a Member of Congress 
cf denying him the support to which he 
is entitled. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Cast 

Mr. CASE of Scuth Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member must decide a 
vote on the issues as he sees them. 
For me, the issue before us is not a ques- 
tion of support or nonsupport to the 
Commander in Chief, nor is it a question 
of maintaining any legislative preroga- 
tive. 

But this is the situation as I see it. 
We have a job still to do. It is going 
to take so many men to do that job. 
Some in Europe for a while, and more 
in the Pacific. 

If we do not provide the needed men 
in replacements, the men who have been 
over there fighting will have to stay in 
just that much longer to complete the 
jo 

Personally, I think turn about is fair 
play. The older men and those with 
long service should be permitted to come 
home and supply needed labor on the 
farms as well as elsewhere. They can 
come only if younger men and boys take 
their places in the line. That is the 
way the issue appears to me and I shall 
vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time, 342 
minutes, to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in 312 min- 
utes I have time to point out only one 
or two things. The first thing to which 
I desire 
bers is a ssading that has not oe been 
discussed here. The Tydings amend- 
ment, which wil remain in the law if 
the President’s veto is upheld, provides 
for the deferment of farm workers. It 
also provides that those who are assigned 
to agriculture on deferment must re- 
main in that occupation unless they go 
to the military service. 

The President points out in his mes- 
sace here, and it cannot be denied, that 
if the latter provision of the Tydings 
amendment as amended by the Senate, 
which is the issue here, rcmains in the 
law, it deprives him of the authority to 
pass upon the question of the essentiality 
of any man deferred by a local draft 
board or by an appeals board. It not 
only does that, it deprives the draft 
boards of the power to reclassify men. 
Therefore, if a man is once removed from 
the farm, the President can do nothing 
about it. 

Further, if you find a hardship case 
of an essential worker who has been de- 
ferred by the draft board, and the Gov- 


ernment desires to appeal or the indi- 
vidual concerned desires to appeal, under 
the law as originally written the President 
is deprived by this provision of the right 
to pass on the correctness of the deci- 
sion of the local draft board or the ap- 
peals board, 
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These are two critical propositions. If 
you override this veto, you will still have 
the Tydings amendment, for which the 
President, then a Senator, voted in the 
United States Senate in Ociober 1942, 
So he is not inconsistent at all in his 
attitude. He stands today for the pres- 
ervation of the original Tydings amend- 
ment in its entirety. His mesasge is a 
ringing challenge to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to stand by him as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of 
this ccuntry, forgetting, as we must, that 
we cannot defer one group and not defer 
another. 

If you are going to turn the farm work- 
ers loose, why not turn loose the coal 
miners? If you are going to turn loose 
the farmers and the coal miners, why 
not turn loose the railroaders? And if 
you are going to turn loose all of them, 
why not omit and vitiate the original pro- 
vision of the act that provided that there 
should be no deferments based upon 
classifications or kinds of employment? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. All 
time hes expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
this subject. 


The SPEAEKEF Is there cbjection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Members of 


the House, it is a known fact that Presi- 
dent Truman promised to permit those 
in charge of the Army and Navy run the 
war without interference from him. 
The Army asks him to veto this bill, so 
as per his word he did what he promised. 
For this I admire him. 

The Army instructed the draft boards 
to take all farm boys they cculd get for 
the Army. They have robbed the farms 
of workers. The war with Germany is 
about over. Food will be needed this 
year and next in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties. So we must not rob the farmers of 
any more workers. For that reason I 
am going to vote to override the veto, 
believing t am doing the right thing for 
America, 2nd the fact that we must feed 
the starving of Europe I will do the thing 
that will give them more food. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 106, commonly known as the Flan- 








nagan resolution, will bring gicoom and 
despair to many of my con: sti tue nts who 
have been carrying on their ie irm proj- 
ects under great handicaps. The farm- 
ers, to whom I refer, do not ask that their 
sons be deferred from military duty be- 
cause they happen to be engaged in an 


agricultural pursuit. With them it is 
just a question of carrying on the farm 
to furnish the food and the fiber essen- 
tial to feed our people and our armed 


forces. They have made every effort. 
Many of the boys sh ‘om the farms have 
enlisted in the servic Many have been 


inducted without any th ought of defer- 
ment. I ress ae seme of the statements 
made here today that micht be construed 


as indicating that some of cur farm boys 
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are secking immunity from service hbe- 
hind a general cloak provided by the 
Tydings amendment. 

The Congress enacted the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. Do 
nct forget that word “selective,” which 
indicates the intent of the Congress that 
all persons of specific groups or classes 
are not to be inducted. It was intended 
that those who can best serve in the wa 
effort on the home front should be se- 
lected to do that work. Those who can 
best serve in the military force are to 
be selected for that work. Under the 
ndment the local draft 
boards, living in the communities where 
the draitees reside, knowing the facts, 
and in a position to get all the evidence, 
are charged with the responsibility of de- 
ciding whether the particular draftee is 
essential to carrying on the particular 
farm endeavor in which he is engaged. 
The Congress intended that this decision 
shculd be made by the local draft board, 
which is in reality a local jury passing 
on the evidence in each case. 

After the enactment of the Tydings 
amendment, the Selective Service Ad- 
ministrator and the local draft boards 
adhered to the plain language of this 
amendment until January 2, 1945, when 
General Hershey issued a_ directive 
changing the policy theretofore followed. 
From that time on there has been mis- 
understanding, confusion, and in many 
instances, consternation as to just what 
type of directive would be forthcoming 
next. Indeed, the condition was so se- 
rious and the last interpretation of the 
Tydings amendment was so contrary to 


v rol e ) 
iyaings ame 


the Senate and the House by overwhelm- 
ing votes passed the Flannagan resolution 
reiterating, reaffirming, and making clear 
beyond a question of a doubt the pur- 
pose of the Congress so far as deferring 
absolutely essential farm help is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, this most extraordinary 
message of the President makes no ref- 
erence to the Tydings amendment, and 
it would seem to indicate that whoever 
wrote the message for the President has 
never heard of it. The President states: 

I do not believe that it was the real in- 


tent of the Congress that agricultural work- 
ers should be given a blanket deferment as a 
group. 


Of course Congress never had any such 
intent and this resolution now before us 
makes, as Clear as crystal, exactly what 
was intended in the original Tydings 
amendment. 

If this veto message is sustained by the 
Congress, the Tydings amendment will 
not mean what it says. It will have no 
force or effect. The Congress wiil have 
used useless words, and the local draft 
boards must determine whether each 
farm boy is more essential in the mili- 
tary service than he is in raising food on 
the farm. 

I regret this veto exceedingly. 
sure it will bring much distress to our 
people in the days that are ahead. We 
are told that there is a food shortage. 
We all know from practical experience 
that this is true. The authorities in the 
administration tell the farmers thut 
hey must produce more food if the ac- 
ual requirements are to be met. It was 


I feel 
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in the spirit of aiding in this request that 
the Tydings amendment was placed 
upon the statute books. After a general 
survey and reappraisement of the food 
situation throughout the world, both the 
House and Senate passed this Flannagan 
resolution as a war necessity. This was 
not hasty action. Extensive hearings 
were held. Committee investigations 
were made to ascertain the truth. 
Nevertheless, the President in his veto 
message entirely disregards all these 
factors. There is not anything we can do 
about it, however, except to override the 
veto. That will take a two-thirds vote. 
I am sure that more than a majority of 
the House will vote to override the veto. 
I realize that when the Presidential whip 
is cracked that it is very difficult for some 
Members not to respond. 

I think we were all surprised when the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN] read from the printed CONGRESSION< 
AL RecorpD showing that when the Tyd- 
ings amendment was being considered in 
that body our President was then Sen- 
ator Truman, and was recorded in favor 
of the Tydings amendment. In the light 
of the debate at that time, it would seem 
that no one in the Senate placed the 
construction on the draft law, as amend- 
ed, which this veto message now places 
upon that same law and the Tydings 
amendment. 

I hope that his veto message will not 
be sustained. 

Mr. GROESS. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here is not one of supporting the Com- 
mander in Chief or party loyalty. Nei- 
ther is it a question of exempting farm 
boys from military duty. The question 
Simply is one of production of food and 
should be dealt with only on that basis. 

Many dairy herds have been disposed 
of, and many farms are lying idle at 
this very moment and spring pianting all 
over the country has been held up and 
curtailed because of the lack of farm 
help and the threat of still more farm 
helo being taken into the armed forces. 

With the war in Europe rapidly com- 
ing to a close one can scarcely see the 
need for inducting any more men into 
the armed forces. We have heen told, 
and we believe, that if we want to win 
the peace, we will have to supply food 
in ever-increasing amounts to war-torn 
Europe for perhaps several years to 
come. 

Fiom very reliable sources we have at 
this moment the information that 200,- 
000,000 people in Europe are desperately 
in need of food. We are told by Mem- 
bers of Congress just returned from Eu- 
rope that in one single country over there 
20,600,009 of people are just roaming 
around with no food and no homes. 
Famine and pestilence will no doubt slay 
millions, regardless of all our efforts. 

Aside from the moral obligation we 
have of supplying that food, we must 
remember that in every conference yet 
held by the Allied Powers we committed 
ourselves to supply them this food. 
Upon making good these commitments 
depends not only on the saving of mil- 
lions of lives but the stability of the 
governments they will set up. Then, 
too, we have to remember that our Na- 
tion’s honor is at stake in the fulfillment 
of our obligations. So as I see it, we are 
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going to ship all the food we can to the 
rest to the world whether or not we have 
sunicient food supplies for our own peo- 
ple, and regardless of our dwindling sup- 
plies and the growing dissatisfaction in 
our own country. 

The greatest immediate problem we 
have and the greatest duty we have to 
perform to ourselves and the world 
to produce food now with all our mighr, 
just as we have been fighting with a|| 
our might to win this war. 

They tell us we now have upward of 
one-half million German prisoners of 
war in this country that will be put to 
work, and they tell us further that they 
will be bringing in 300,000 more. If they 
can do the job, who wants them? I cdo 
not want one on my farm, living with 
my family and I do not know of any 
other farmer that does want them. The 
only place they can be used at any time 
in the production of food is where they 
can be employed in groups under guard, 
and from experience in my own district, 
where there has been located a German 
prison camp for more than a year, I 
know that they are not dependable, they 
are arrogant, and when the day is done 
they have accomplished very little work. 

So the solution to our food problem 
lies in the passage of the Flannagan 
amendment, which would make effective 
the Tydings amendment, which was sup- 
posed to exempt farm workers from 
military service, whether or not it mean 
standing by the Commander in Chief. 

We must not forget that he supported 
the Tydings amendment when it wa 
passed while he was a Member of the 
Senate, and if it was necessary then, it 
is a thousand times more necessary to- 
day. Surely the President has been ill- 
advised in this matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Wi!! 
the House, on reconsideration, pass th: 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 177, not voting 69 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 68] 


YEAS—186 

Adams Chapman Flannagan 
Allen, Il. Chelf Fuller 
Andersen, Chenoweth Gamble 

H. Carl Chiperfieid Gardner 
Anderson, Calif.Church Gathings 
Andresen, Clason Gavin 

August H. Clements Gearhart 
Andrews, Ala. Clevenger Cerlach 
Andrews, N.Y. Cole, Kans, Gibson 
Arends Coie, Mo. Gillespie 
Arno!d Cole, N. Y, Gillette 
Auchincloss Courtney Gillie 
Baldwin, N.Y. Crawford Goodwin 
Barrett, Wyo. Cunningham Graham 
Beall Curtis Grant, Ind. 
Bender Dolliver Gregory 
Bennet,N.Y, Domengeaux Griffiths 
Bennett, Mo. Dondero Gross 
Bishop Dworshak Gwinn, N. Y. 
Blackney Earthman Gwynne, Iowa 
Bolton Elliott Hagen 
Boykin Ellis Hale 
Brehm Ellsworth Hail, 
Brown, Ohio E’saesser Edwin Arthur 
Brumbaugh Elston Halleck 
Buffett Engel, Mich. Hand 
Byrnes, Wis, Engle. Calif, Harness, Ind. 
Campbell Feliows Henry 
Carlson Fenton Herter 


Case, N. J. 


Fernancez Hese!lton 
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McGregor 
Hill McKenzie 
}ioeven McMillen, Il, Scrivner 
Hoffman Martin, Iowa Ehefer 
Holmes, Mass. Martin, Mass. Sharp 
Holmes, Wash. Merrow Simpson, Ml, 


Rogers, Mass, 
Schwabe, Mo, 


Hope Michener Simpson, Pa, 
Horan Miller, Nebr. Smith, Ohio 
Howell Mundt £mith, Va. 
Hull Murray, Tenn, Smith. Wis. 
Jenkins Murray, Wis. Springer 
Jennings Norrell Stefan 
Jensen O'Hara Stevenson 
Johnson, Calif. O’Konski Stockman 
Johnson, lll. Philbin Sumner, Ill. 
hnson,Ind. Phillips Taber 
cones Pittenger Talbot 
Jonkman Ploeser Talle 
Kearney Powers Taylor 
Keefe Ramey Thom 
I<nutson Rankin Thomas, N. J. 
LaFollette Reece, Tenn, Tibbott 
Landis Reed, Il. Vurseil 
Larcade Reed, N. Y. Wadsworth 
Latham Rees, Kans. Weichel 
Lea Rich West 
LeCompte Rizley Whitten 
LeFevie Robertson, Wigglesworth 
Lemke N. Dak. instead 
Lewis Pobertson, Va. Wolcott 
Luce Robsion, Fy. Wolverton, N. J. 


Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa, 
tozers, Fia. 
NAYS—177 
Cordon 


McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 


Woodruff, Mich, 


Abernethy O’Brien, Ill. 


Allen, La. Gore O'Brien, Mich. 
Anderson, Gorskt O'Neal 
N. Mex. Gossett O'Toole 
Angell Granahan Outland 
saldwin, Md, Granger Pace 


; 
Barrett, Pa. Grant, Ala. Patman 





Bates, Ky. Green Patrick 
Bates, Mass, Harless, Ariz. Patterson 
Beckw Harris Peterson, Fla. 
Pell Hart Peterson, Ga. 
Biemiller Hartley Pickett 
Bland Havenner 0age 

Boren Hays Price, Fla, 
Bradley, Pa. Hebert Price, Ill, 
Brooks Hedrick Priest 
Brown, Ga, Heffernan Rabeut 
Bryson Hendricks Rabin 
Eulwinkle Hinshaw Ramspeck 
Bunker Hoch Randolph 
Burgin hook Rayfiel 
Byrne, N. Y. Huber Resa 


Camp Johnson, Riley 


Cannon, Mo. Luther A. Robinson, Utah 
Carnahan Johnson, Roe, Md 
Case, S. Dak. Lyndon B. Rogers, N. ¥. 
Celler Johnson, Okla, Rooney 
Clark Kean Rowan 
Co!mer Kee Russell 
Combs Kefauver Sabath 
Cooley Kelley, Pa, Sadowski 
Cooper Keogh fasscer 
Corbett Kerr Sheppard 
Cox Kilday Sikes 


Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 


S!aughter 
Smith, Maine 
Snyder 


Cravens 
D’Alesandro 
Davis 


De Lacy Lane Somers, N. ¥. 
Delaney, Lanham Sparkman 
James J. Link Spence 
Delaney, Ludlow Starkey 
John J. Lyle Stigler 
Dickstein Lynch Suilivan 


Dingell McCormack 
Doughton, N. C. McGlinchey 


Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 


Douglas, ll. Madden Tarver 

Doyle Mahon Thomas, Tex. 

Drewry Mansfield, Tolan 

Durham Mont. Torrens 

Eberharter Mansfield, Tex. Towe 

Ervin Marcantonio Trimble 

Fallon May Vinson 

Feighan Miller, Calif, Voorhis, Calif, 

Fisher Mills Wasiclewski 

Fiood Monroney Weaver 

Fogarty Morgan Neiss 

Folger Morrison Welch 

Forand Murdock Whittington 

Gallagher Murphy Wickersham 

Gary Neely Woodrum, Va. 

Geelan Norton Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—69 

Bailey Butler Dirksen 


Barden 
Barry 


Canfield Douglas, Callf, 
Cannon, Fla, Eaton 


Bloom Cochran Fulton 
Bonner Coffee Gifford 
Bradley, Mich. Crosser Hall, 

Buck Curley Leonard W, 
Buckley Daughton, Va, Hancock 
Burch Dawson Hare 
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Healy Manasco Ehort 
Hobbs Mason Stewart 
Holifield Mott Thomason 
Izac Pfeifer Traynor 
Jackson Piumley Vorys, Ohio 
Jarman Powell Walter 
Judd Quinn, N. ¥. White 
Kelly, Ill, Rains Wilson 
Kilburn Richards Winter 
King tivers Wo'fenden, Pa, 
Kinzer Roe,N Y¥. Wood 
Lesinsk! Ryter Woodhouse 
McGehee Savage Worley 


McMil'cn, S.C. Schwabe, Okla. 
Maicney Sheridan 

So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma 
for, with Mrs. Dougias of California, against. 

Mr. Traynor and Mr. Winter for, with Mr. 
Quinn of New York, against 

Mr. Kinzer and Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. 
Holifield against. 

Mr. Short and Mr. Dirksen for, with Mr. 
Bloom against 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania for, with Mr. Roe of New York, 
against. 

Mr. Bradley of Michigan and Mr. 
for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 


Butler 


General pairs: 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Eaton, 
Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Mott. 
Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Buck 
Mr. Manasco with Mr. Canfield. 
ir. Curley with Mr. Fulton. 
1 


M;. Bonner with Mr. Vorys of Ohio. 
Mr. Healy with Mr. Cifferd. 

Mr. Burch with Mir. L rd W. Ifall. 
Mr. Coffee with Mr. Judd 

Mr. Barry with Mr Hancock, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Kilburn, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The message and the 
bill, together with the accompanying 
papers, will be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, and the Clerk will notify the 
Senate of the action of the House. 
ROARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 

STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER laid before 

the following resignation: 


he House 


May 3, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby respectfully 
tender my resignation as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Sincerely yours, 
AIME J. FORAND. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 183, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Woop- 
HOUSE] to fill the existing vacancy there- 
on, 

INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. LUTHER A JOHNSON. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
a supplemental report on the bill (H. R. 
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688) relating to the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


J Cvls 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial from the 
Kansas City Star entitled “Flood Threat 
and the Answer,” and further to extend 
his remarks and inciude an editorial from 
the Union Postal Clerk entiiled “Com- 
mon Justice Long Delayed.” 

Mr. GARDNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReccrD in connection with a resolution 
he introduced today. 

Mr. VOCORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and to include in one a news release. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution from 
the San Francisco Post about veterans. 

Mr. GILLI asked and was giver 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the food situation. 

Mr. FULTON (at the reauest of Mr. 
DOLLIVER) Was given permission t9 e€x- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp with re- 
spect to the work of Federal employees. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in ths 
RecorD and include a short poem. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Sveaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a publication 
regarding the heroic career of Major 
General Ray McLain, banker, soldier, 
and commander of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, and further to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Daily 
Oklahoman on the death of State Sena- 
tor W. C. Fidler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ckla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE EOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
and also on Wednesday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative programs of 
those days and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there ovjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARE 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rerp] that he may 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
two instances, one, on trade treaties, and, 
second, to extend his own remarks and 
include therewith a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 


r L or 
anere wea 


nor. 
Li 


$ no objecticn. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 

ermission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and to include 
therein a concurrent resolution passed by 

he New Hampshire State Legislature. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire as to 
the program for tomorrow and next 
week. I understand there have been 
some changes made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow there 
is a resolution coming out of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to which I 
previously referred in connection with 
the seven and one-half billion dollars, 
repealing a portion of the appropriation 
and contract authorization available to 
the Maritime Commission. I under- 
stand that may take an hour or an hour 
andahalf. The bill H. R. 693, the rail- 
road land-grant bill, will be called up 
tomorrow afternoon and an effort will 
be made to dispose of that. As I remem- 
ber, that bill passed before by an over- 
whelming roll-call vote. 

I am not prepared to state now what 
the program is for next week. I shall be 
in a position to do so tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand the so-called treaty bill is 
going over? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not before Tues- 
Gay. I will not say next Tuesday defi- 
nitely but that is the intention at this 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
legislative bill goes over to next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The legislative 
bill goes over to next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
what day? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Iam not able to 
state just now what day. I will an- 
nounce the program for next week to- 
morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] 
may be permitted to address the House 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

here was no objection. ° 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
address the House priefly on the subject 
of the Buchenwald and Nordhausen 
Concentration Camps. 

The prisoners of the Buchenwald 
Camp, near Weimar, Germany, were lib- 
erated by American forces on April 11. 
Shortly afterward, at the invitation of 
General Eisenhower, a delegation of 
Members of Parliament visited the camp 
on the same day that Representatives 
KUNKEL and HALL andI did. When they 
returned to London they made a report 
on conditions as they found them. I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce this re- 
port into the Recorp at the end of this 
statement. I can testify that it is accu- 
rate in every detail and in no sense 
exaggerated. 

Existence for a human being in the 
Buchenwald and Nordhausen Camps was 
a descent into the bowels of hell. No 
American housed in his comfortable flesh 
and his person, even in jail, protected 
from infamies by a commonly held code 
of decency, can imagine what grisly tor- 
tures were visited upon some of the pris- 
eners for the smallest infraction of the 
camps’ inhuman disciplines. No words 
can describe them, or evoke the ghastly 
sights and sounds and the unutterable 
smells that day and night afflicted all 
the occupants of these infernos, two 
among many in Germany. At Buchen- 
wald and at Nordhausen, as at Ordhuf, 
Belsen, Langenstein, Dachau, and other 
Nazi “extermination centers,” the pris- 
oners died by the tens of thousands of 
indescribable agonies deliberately com- 
pounded uvon them by their jailers. 
Nevertheless, we shall be misunderstand- 
ing the true significance of our Nation 
and our times, of the filthy iniquities 
practiced in these camps, if we view them 
merely as a reflection of the German 
national taste, or the Nazis’ taste for vio- 
lence and brutality. It seems clear to 
me from what I have seen myself of 
these camps, and heard about them from 
our military authorities, that the beat- 
ings, burnings, hangings, clubbings, foul 
mutilations, and massacres practiced in 
these charnel houses were merely hellish 
interruptions of a clearly held Nazi policy 
of death by slow starvation. 

Now the ordinary man of a decent 
democratic country seems to be con- 
fronted by a riddle when he contemplates 
this policy. Why, he asks, if death to 
the political prisoners was the ultimate 
Nazi aim, didn’t the Nazis shoot—or 
otherwise destroy them promptly, and 
pop them forthwith into the burning 
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ovens and burial pits? Would this not 
have relieved the state of the charge of 
so many bodies, and also have released 
additional food and clothing and trans- 
portation, however little, to the German 
people? To say that the Nazis enjoyed 
being brutal—enjoyed witnessing the 
slow agonies of these camps full of the 
living dead—is a partial answer, but it is 
not the whole answer. However, much 
individual jailers delighted in torturing 
their victims in these camps, the Ger- 
man people as a whole did not partake 
of their pleasures, because they did not, 
as a whole, know about them. What in- 
quiries I have made of plain Germans in 
the vicinity of these camps, and else- 
where in Germany, convince me that 
they were not aware of the ingenious 
adventures in sadism practiced there, 
because the Nazi Party was eager to con- 

eal them. At Buchenwald, as at other 
camps, there were model visitors’ sec- 
tions, complete with screened prisoners. 
Those of the so-called good German 
people, who had sufficient influence to 
demand an inspection—and few had that 
authority—were shown what the jailers 
wished them to see. I am told that it 
was these sections which were shown to 
international Red Cross visitors as well. 
And how often have you, hearing such 
atrocity stories, said, “I can’t believe 
them!” even though the Nazis were our 
enemies. How much more natural that 
the German people should be disinclined 
to believe them, and to discount them as 
wild exaggerations, or deliberate anti- 

erman propaganda. I do not suggest 
for a minute that the German people do 
not bear the full responsibility for these 
foul crimes of their countrymen. They 
do. The ignorance and apathy of th: 
German people about these camps were 
themselves crimes, in an_ intelligent, 
modern people. I am pointing out that 
the explanation of why the Nazis starved 
their prisoners to death slowly does not 
lie in a national German taste, or even 
a Nazi taste, for this particular form of 
inhumanity. 

I think I know the answer to the seem- 
ing riddle of the Nazi policy of slow ex- 
termination of political prisoners by star- 
vation. And I believe that in the answer, 
and in our own full understanding of it, 
lies the true and terrible significance of 
these horrible camps for future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

The whole answer is to be found in 
the little German town of Nordhausen, 
which lies 50 miles north of Weimar. 

Before our troops took the town of 
Nordhausen, aerial reconnaissance had 
disclosed little war activity there. There 
seemed to be some movements of flat cars 
by rail, originating from the mouth of an 
abandoned salt mine, which lay at the 
foot of a high mountain. Nevertheless, 
our intelligence had constantly reported 
a weapon factory of importance in the 
vicinity. It was known that prisoners 
from the concentration camp nearby 
were working in this factory, though how 
many, and on what type of weapons our 
intelligence could not determine for a 
long time, nor could air reconnaissance 
locate the factory or the movements of 
Vorkers, 

When the Third Armored Division 
came to Nordhausen, they liberated the 
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] mers of 


that camp. There were 
me 59,090 of them. They were dying 

t the rate of 900 daily when our troops 
rrived. Indeed, the dead and the dying 

re difficult to tell apart in the hideous 

irracks of Nordhausen. Nevertheless, 
numbers of them were still capable of 
working, and had, they said, been labor- 

s for the Nazis. 

Where did they work? In the so- 
called abandoned salt mine. A task force 

imediately pushed forward to have a 

katthat mine. And deepin the green 
mountain our troops found a vast under- 
ound network of tunnels. well lighted, 
air conditioned, full of the finest modern 
machine tools. And on its mile-long 

sembly belts they found in various 

.ges of completeness, thousands of 
V-l’s and V-2’s—the great secret weap- 

that might have destroyed Britain 
but for D-day. I have seen this under- 
eround factory. It was a little Willow 
Run in the heart of a mountain. 

Beicre daybreak, thousands of pris- 
oners were taken to work there. They 
did not leave it until after nightfall. 
More thousands never left it, until, too 
weak to work, they were chucked into 
trucks and sent back to Nordhausen, soon 
to become bundles of pitiful bodies for 
the oven or burial pits. Altogether 20,- 
000 prisoners worked and died in that 
subterranean factory. 

For the Nordhausen camp provided 
this factory with a great pool of slave 
labor, slaves who could be counted upon 
to take the secrets of the diabolic weapons 
upon which they worked into the burning 
kilns with them. And slow starvation 
made it certain that they should all, in 
the end, die on the job—die, however, 
at a rate which would allow of their 
replacement as other political prisoners 
were taken. 

It remained for the Nazis to hit upon 
this terrible device of using the blood and 
fat of men as one uses fuel oil to stoke 
secret furnaces and fire secret weapons, 
crapping the human containers when 
the fuel in them was exhausted. 

Torture for torture’s sake is nothing 
new in the world. The Coliseum at 
Rome has witnessed even more senseless 
orgies of sadism than those intermittently 
practiced by the jailers of these camps. 
But carefully calculated starvation of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings 
in the building of a modern aggressive 
war machine—this surely is something 
new and terrible in the world. 

Let all Americans who care deeply about 
the future security of the United States 
think hard about the three tremendous 
facts set forth in the German town of 
Nordhausen., 

First. The most ingenious and devas- 
tating weapons yet tried on earth were 
being made there in vast quantities. 
And yet these missiles, which have al- 
ready challenged the supremacy of the 
heavy bomber as a strategic weapon, are 
still in the experimental stage. Science 
has hardly scratched the devastating pos- 
Sibilities of radio-guided, motor and jet- 
propelled missiles, with tremendous war 
heads. There is not an airman in Europe 
with whom I have spoken who does not 
view such weapons as were being made 
at Nordhausen as the decisive weapons 
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of the future. There is not one who 
does not believe that within a few years 
such missiles can be made which can be 
hurled thousands of miles with great ac- 
curacy upon their targets. 

Second. These diabolic weapons were 
being made in a deep underground fac- 
tory that could not be reached by bombs, 
nor surveyed by aerial reconnaisance. I 
have seen several underground weapon 
factories in Germany. In all of them, 
as at Nordheusen, work continued un- 
interrupted until a few hours before the 
arrival of our troops, in spite of con- 
centrated bombings in the vicinity, and 
sometimes over the subterranean fac- 
tory itself. Any nation, bent on future 
aggression, could begin tomorow to dig 
into the sides of its timbered mountains 
a series of great tunnels in which to house 
such war industries, secure against bom- 
bardment, or surveillance by air. 

Third. The existence of the Nord- 
hausen factory and its weapons was long 
kept both a national and international 
secret, because the Nazis were able to 
employ in it slave labor doomed to death. 

My colleagues, at Nordhausen, we can 
see hcw an aggressor state of the future 
may be able to arm secretly against us, 
or cur allies, and resist detection for 
years. This is the terrible lesson of 
Buchenwald and Nordhausen to our Na- 
tion. 

What have we learned from this les- 
son? We have learned that we must 
destroy totally the monstrous Nazi party 
which conceived such a policy. Ger- 
many must never again be allowed to 
arm in secret, with the help of slave 
labor, against Europe and America. 

But if we are to think and talk 
realistically of peace in the future, and 
if we are going to work with our eyes 
wide open for the security of America 
and the building of a decent world, we 
must remember that these things which 
have happened in Germany can happen 
elsewhere. I believe that they can only 
happen in nations where concentration 
camps fiourish, and where there is no 
freedom of speech or press, and no writ 
of habeas corpus for the individual. No 
country can secretly arm against its 
neighbors or the world, where its citizens 
are free in their movements and speech, 
and where no political slave labor exists. 

The defense of America, as well as the 
defense of humanity itself, lies tomor- 
row as it did yesterday, in the greatest 
possible measure of political liberty for 
all Europeans. If the world organiza- 
tion we hope to create at San Francisco 
is really to prevent war and aggression 
it must begin by attacking the moral 
heart of the problem: The liberty of the 
individual. It must pledge itself to do 
away eventually with the imprisonment 
of men anywhere in the world, for their 
political convictions. Meanwhile, the 
names and histories of all the political 
prisoners of the great powers, as well as 
the small, should be registered with a 
world council, and their physical disposal 
and welfare carefully supervised by an 
international body. 

Otherwise, such prisoners may, and 
probably will, be put to the sinister pur- 
poses which I have described. 

The underground factories at Nord- 
hausen with the prison camps that sup- 
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plied them with their human fuel oil, are 
but a preview of things to come egain, 
if we do not, in the years ahead, see to 
our own defenses, and seek at all times 
to encourage not only friendly relations 
with the great and little powers, but poli- 
tical liberty among the peoples of Eurcpe 
and Asia. 

America’s frontiers tomorrow lie not cn 
the shores of the Pacific, or the Atiantic, 
nor even on the Rhine or Volga or 
Yangtze. Ainerica’s frontiers of defense 
are where they have always been—on the 
borders that separate the concentration- 
camp states from every liberty-loving 
country under heaven. 

Speaker, I ask unenimous consent 
to intreduce into the Recorp the repori 
of the Members cf Parliament. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectien 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

SITE OF THE CAMP 
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Buchenwald camp is set in hilly, well- 
wooded country about 15 minutes’ drive from 
Weimar. It dates from 1924. It is badly laid 
out, on sloping, uneven ground. The walls 
and paths are ill kept; at the time of our 
visit they were covered with dust, which 
blew about in the wind, and in wet weather 
the camp must be deep in mud. The ordi- 
nary huts of the camp are roughiy con- 
structed of wood, with earth floors, without 
windows or sanitation. (Latrines consist of 
poles suspended over trenches.) There are 
also some more solidly built brick blocks, of 
two stories. Over the main gate of the camp 
is the inscription “Recht oder unrecht—mein 
Vaterland” (My country right or wrong). 

The size of the camp is indicated by the 
fact that its maximum capacity was said to 
have been 120,000. On April 1, last, the num- 
ber in camp was 80,813. A few days before 
the arrival of the American forces (April 11) 
the Nazis removed a large number of prison- 
ers, variously estimated at from 18,000 to 
22,000. Some of those whom they wished to 
remove (because they knew tco much) were 
able to hide from them. It was impossible 
to form any accurate estimate of the per- 
centages of various nationalities still remain- 
ing in the camp; we met many Jews and 
non-Jewish Germans, Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, French, Belgians, Russians, and 
others. 

A detailed report presented to us by repre- 
sentatives of an anti-Fascist committee 
stated that, up to April 1, the total number 
of those who had died or been killed at 
Buchenwald, or immediately on removal 
therefrom to subsidary extermination camps, 
was 51,572—at least 17,000 of them sinc 
January 1, 1945. The camp has now been 
thrown open, and a certain number of its 
inmates must have left independently. De- 
tailed camp records, including nominal rolls, 
were left behind by the Nazis; but at the 
time of our visit it had not been possible to 
start drawing up rolls of those still in the 
camp, the American medical and sanitary 
authorities being naturally preoccupied with 
the cleaning of the camp (a task performed 
partly by German civilians from the neigh- 
borhood, parties of whom are also brought 
daily to see what has been done in their 
name and in their midst), and with prcb- 
lems of feeding and medical attention. 
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CATEGORIES OF PRISONERS 
Although the inmates of the camp are 
commonly referred to as “priscners,” they 
should not be confused with military prison- 
ers cf war, They were in three main Cate- 
forics: (a) political internees and Jews from 


Germany itself; (b) as the Third Reich ex- 
panded, political internees and Jews from 
Poland, etc.; c) 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
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‘from 1940 onward, men and youths imported 

for forced labor from the various occupied 
countries. There were few Britons at any 
time in the camp; one estimate was “a few 
aozen.” Almost all of these were civilians. 

We were told of one French parachutist, 
Lt. Maurice Pertschuk, who was taken pri- 
soner in 1943, transferred in civilian clothes 
from Compiégne to Buchenwald, and there 
hanged, shortly before the United States 
troops arrived. We also obtained a docu- 
ment, signed by Squadron Leader F. Yeo- 
Thomas, Capt. Harry Poole, and Lt. Stephane 
Hessel (of the French War Ministry), testify- 
ing to the fact that they were saved from 
execution “by amazingly clever planning, 
under perilous circumstances,” by Heinz 
Eaumeister, of Dortmund, and Dr. Eugene 
Kogon, of Vienna, who are still inmates of 
the camp. 

Although the work of cleaning the camp 
had gone on busily for over a week before our 
visit, and conditions must therefore have 
been improved considerably, our immediate 
and continuing impression was of intense 
general squalor; the odor of dissolution and 
Cisease still pervaded the entire place. One 
of the first of a number of huts that we 
entered was one of the best; it was divided 
into small rooms with cement floor and win- 
dows, four of which had been used, the 
American authorities informed us, as a 
brothel to which the higher-grade prison- 
ers—those employed in various supervisory 
jobs, with extra rations and other privi- 
leges—were allowed to resort for 20 minutes 
at a time. 

IN A SEMICOMA 

In general, Buchenwald Camp was for men 
and boys only; the women in this brothel 
were prisoners from other camps, induced by 
threats and promises of better treatment to 
become prostitutes, but subsequently killed. 
When the Americans arrived, 15 women were 


found in this brothel. They were trans- 
ferred to the care of the Burgomaster of 
Weimar. 


This hut was one of those now used as 
transit hospitals for some of the worst cases 
of malnutrition. Many were unable to 
speak; they lay in a semicoma, or following 
us with their eyes. Others spoke freely, 
displaying s and severe scars and 
bruises which could have been caused by 
kicks and blows. They lay on the floor on 
and under quilts. All of them were in a 
state of extreme emaciation. We were told 
by the United States authorities that, since 
their arrival, the number of deaths had been 
reduced from about a hundred a day to 
35 on the day before our visit. 

The usual clothing was a ragged shirt, vest 
or cotton jacket, beneath which protruded 
thighs no thicker than normal wrists. One 
half-naked skeleton, tottering painfully 
along the passage as though on stilts, drew 
himself up when he saw our party, smiled, 
and saluted. The medical members of our 
delegation expressed the opinion that a per- 
centage of them could not be expected to 
survive, even with the treatment they were 
now receiving, and that a larger percentage, 
though they might survive, would probably 
suffer sickness and disablement for the rest 
of their lives. Among those in this hut were 
several writers and students, and one member 
of the French Devuxiéme Bureau captured in 
Warsaw. 

The ordinary huts that we saw were lined 
on each side with four tiers of wooden 
sheives, supported and divided by upright 
struts. In each of the small open cubicles 
thus formed, about 6 feet in depth, 4 feet 
in width, and 2 feet in height, five or six 
men had to sleep. Even in their wasted 
condition, there was room for them to lie 
in one position only, on their sides. Several 
of them demonstrated to us how this had 
been done. For bedclothes they had such 
rags as they could collect. Heaps of these 
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rags were being burned in various parts of 
the camp; the huts were still verminous. 

There had been similar overcrowding in 
block 61, which had been used as a rough 
hospital, chiefly for those suffering from 
tuberculosis or dysentery. This hut was 
about 80 feet long by 24 fect wide; estimates 
of its normal sick population varied from 
709 to 1,300. Four, five, or six men, including 
those who had undergone operations (per- 
formed without anaesthetics by prisoner doc- 
tors on a crude operating table at one end of 
the hut, in full view of the other patients), 
had regularly to lie in each of the small shelf 
cubicles. Here, too, there were no mattresses. 
The excreta of the dysentery patients dripped 
down from tier to tier. 

If the living were strong enough, they 
pushed the dead out into the gangway. 
Each night the dead were thrown into a 
small annex at one end of the hut and each 
morning collected and taken in carts to the 
crematorium or, if required as specimens, to 
the pathological laboratory of the Nazi 
doctors. 

Many of the ordinary prisoners worked in 
a large munition factory near the camp or in 
the quarries; these were able to obtain more 
than the basic ration of a bowl of watery soup 
and a chunk of dry bread each day. Only 
those possessing the oblong metal disk marked 
“Essmarke KLB” were entitled to draw ra- 
tions. We saw paper camp money which 
prisoners could earn by work and spend in 
the canteen. Some whom we spoke to paid 
tribute to the precision with which the 
R. A. F. had bombed the factory (killing, it 
was said, about 200 Nazis, 400 forced workers, 
and 150 Nazi women resident near the camp, 
including the camp commandant’s wife and 
daughter). 


EIGHT HUNDRED CHILDREN 


Children, like adults, were made to work 8 
or more hours a day, 7 days a week. We were 
told that there were some 800 children still 
in the camp. One 14-year-old boy, Abraham 
Kirchenblat, originally of Radom, Poland, 
impressed members of our party as an in- 
telligent and reliable witness; he stated that 
he had seen his 18-year-old brother shot dead 
and his parents taken away, he believed for 
cremation; he never saw them again. 

The mortuary block consisted of two floors, 
ground floor and basement. Access to the 
basement was by a steep stone staircase or 
by a vertical chute below a trap-door, down 
either of which, we were told, refractory or 
useless prisoners would be precipitated for 
execution. Hanging appears to have been the 
regular method of killing. In the yard, near 
a pile of white ashes, there was a gibbet; in 
the basement we saw strong hooks, at a 
height of about 8 feet from the floor, and an- 
other gibbet. We were informed that there 
had been more than 40 hooks, most of which 
Nazis had removed hurriedly before leaving. 
We were shown a heavy wooden club, about 
2 feet long, which was said to have been used 
for knocking out any who died slowly; it 
was stained with blood. 

The bodies were transported from this buse- 
ment to the ground-floor crematorium in a 
large electric lift (similar to those used for 
stretcher-cases in hospitals). To the yard 
outside the crematorium came the carts, 
packed closely with the ordinary corpses, from 
the dysentery and other huts, mostly stripped 
even of the meager striped blue-and-white 
suits which were the normal camp clothing. 
We examined the last of these cartloads 
that remained, awaiting the reverent individ- 
ual burial which, on General Eisenhower's 
personal order, the American authorities have 
obliged the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to provide with their own hands. The bodies 
were beginning to decompose, but none that 
we could see bore the marks of violent death; 
all appeared, from their state of extreme 
emaciation, to have died of hunger or of 
disease. 
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CREMATORIUM EVIDENCE 


In the crematorium was a row of capacious 
arched ovens, each still containing calcined 
ribs, skulls, and spinal columns. The pvis- 
oner in charge of putting the bodies into 
the ovens had one of the privileged jobs, since 
it carried with it the advantage of a private 
room, with furniture and lace curtains, ad- 
joining the crematorium. He told us that he 
was a Communist from Berlin, aged 30, named 
Kurt Faulhaber. He had been in the cam» 
for 10 years, but had obtained this job only 
last January. He stated that two other 
German prisoners had been mainly engaged 
in hanging the condemned. Their names 
were Heinrode (of Hamburg) and Josef Mui- 
ler (of Dortmund). They had been taken 
away by the Nazis when they left. No Jews, 
we were told, would ever have been allotted 
these special tasks. 

We were told of scientific experiments, 
such as the infecting of prisoners with typhus 
in order to obtain serum from them, by the 
camp’s Nazi doctors; but obtained no direct 
and unchallengeable evidence of this. We 
saw a laboratory with a large number of glass 
jars containing preserved specimens of 
human organs. The walls of the laboratory 
and other medical rooms were decorated with 
death-masks of, we were told, the more in- 
teresting prisoners—many with features of 
remarkable nobility and refinement. 

It was alleged that various experiments in 
sterilization had been practised on Jews, 
Two of our number were taken to the bed, 
in the improvised American hospital, of a 
Polish Jew, No. 23397, aged 29, who had been 
operated on in this way; they saw the scars 
of the operation, and confirm that the lett 
testicle had been remveved. Other subject 
of the operation were said to have died; au 
we were assured that the policy of exterm) 
nating Jews had long superseded that « 
castrating them. We were told that Fr: 
Koch, the wife of the German commandant 
collected articles made of human skin. We 
obtained pieces of hide which have since been 
identified by Sir Bernard Spilsbury as being 
human skin. One of these pieces clearly 
formed part of a lampshade. 

One of the statements made to Us mov! 
frequently by prisoners was that conditions 
in other camps, particularly those in easter! 
Europe, were far worse than at Buchenwald, 
The worst camp of all was said by many to 
be at Auschwitz; these men all insisted on 
showing us their Auschwitz camp numbers 
tattooed in blue on their left forearms. One 
19-year-old youth, Joseph Berman, Latvian- 
born but English-educated, had been in sev- 
evai camps; in one he had suffered the loss of 
a forefinger when a Nazi, annoyed by his 
indolence at work, had pushed his hand into 
a machine. 
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SIGNS OF RECOVERY 

in spite of the desperate physical condi- 
tion of many of the prisoners, and their long 
years of incarceration, there were signs 0! 
mental as well as physical recovery. Vivid 
slogans of greeting to the liberating armies, 
in English and many other languages, were 
being painted on the outside of the huts. 
New notice boards bore news sheets and well- 
designed instructional and Cemocratic prop- 
aganda messages, mostly in German. Neor 
the entrance to the camp was a life-size 
effigy of Hitler hanging from a gibbet, with 
the superscription in German: “Hitler must 
die that Germany may live.” 

It would be impossible to praise too highly 
the selfless exertions of the One Hunared 
and Twentieth Evacuation Hospital Unit, 
under the command of Col. William E. Wil- 
liams (in charge of medical services), assisted 
by Maj. L. C. Schmuhl (in charge of sanitary 
services). We saw blood transfusion in proc- 
ess, and learned that glucose injections were 
being given and that carefully chosen diets 
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were supplied to prisoners incapable of di- 
gesting normal food. 
In preparing this report we have endeav- 
red to write with restraint and objectively, 
and to avoid obtruding personal reactions 
emotional comments. We would con- 
clude, however, by stating that it is our con- 
sidered and unanimous opinion, on the evi- 
dence available to us, that a policy of steady 
tarvation and inhuman brutality was car- 
ried out at Buchenwald for a long period 
f time; and that such camps as this mark 
he lowest point of degradation to which 
umanity has yet descended. The memory 
of what we saw and heard at Buchenwald 
ill haunt us ineffaceably for many years. 


Mrs. LUCE. This report was pre- 

nted by Lord Stanhope, Lord Addison, 

T. R. Wickham, Sir Archibald Southby, 
irs. Mavis Tate, Mr. Ness Edwards, Mr. 
*. S. Silverman, Mr. H. Graham White, 
Sir Henry Morris-Jones, and Mr. T. Dri- 

The SPEAKER. 

ntlewoman 
expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 


The time of 
from Connecticut 


the 
has 


Mr. 


the gentlewoman be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iiassachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
sontlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

BREHM. The _- gentlewoma 
stated at the beginning of her talk that 
she was confident from her observations 
that the German pcople, as a whole, were 
not aware of what was going on, and 
that those atrocities did not reflect the 
true sentiment of the German people. 
Would the gentlewoman please comment 
as to the reactions of the German people 
after these atrocities were committed? 
This question is prompted by the fact, 
as appeared in a newspaper article, that 
when they were shown these atrocities 
and told about them, that they simply 
shrugged their shoulders and said they 
were political enemies. Will the gentle- 
woman please comment on that? 

Mrs. LUCE. I can only comment on 
what I myself have heard about those 
concentration camps. I was told by 
some of our military authorities that 
when General Patton ordered the citizens 
of Weimar to go and look at the concen- 
tration camp, that many of the men and 
women fainted, became desverately ill 
to their stomachs, and expressed them- 
selves as being horrified at what they saw 
there. It seems, however, difficult to be- 
lieve that the people in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp were not aware that 
these wretched people who went back 
and forth to work in trucks to the fac- 
tories and stone quarry in the vicinity 
were starving. But it is perfectly pos- 
sible that the mass of the German peo- 
ple themselves had no knowledge of the 
heinous brutalities that took place be- 
hind the barbed wire enclosures of the 
camps. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewomen yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. DONDERO. What did the gentle- 
woman find the attitude of the German 
people to be toward England and the 
United States as she telxed with them? 

Mrs. LUCE. Again, I can only report 
on my own comparatively few conversa- 
tions in comparatively bad German with 
Germans. But I would say that they 
showed neither remorse nor regret for 
the war that they had begun. Their at- 
titude was, or so it scemed to me, that 
America and Greet Britain had been ex- 
ceedingiy stupid from the point of view 
of their own national interest to inter- 
vene in a war which the Germans felt 
to be a great crusade against Bolshe- 
vism. 

This was a marked difference from 
the attitude of the Italian pecple. The 
Italians, it seemed to me felt that they 
were wrong, that is, those Italians with 
whom I have spoken felt that they were 
wrong to have gone into the war on 
Hitler’s side. The German people felt 
that we were wrong to have gone into 
the war against them. I must say, from 
what I have heard from Germans’ own 
lips, they do not seem to be a chastened, 
although they are certainly a beaten 


People. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. In connection with the 


gentlewoman’s visit to the subterranean 
factories, can she tell us the extent of 
the area that those factories covered? 

Mrs. LUCE. As tothe factory at Nord- 
hausen, I do not know the actual sta- 
tistics on the area of the factory but it 
took us 15 minutes to drive through the 
long central tunnel in a jeep, at about 
20 miles an hour. It seemed to me that 
the main tunnel was a mile long, and 
certainly the many transverse corridors 
were a quarter of a mile long. And 
there were many, many of those corri- 
dors, housing a great variety of machine 
tools and work rooms. 

Mr. RICE. How deep under the sur- 
face of the earth were they? 

Mrs. LUCE. That I cannot tell you, 
but I can tell you that there was a large 
mountain on top of them. They could 
not possibly have been penetrated by the 
highest explosives in the world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentlewom- 
an explain to the House how it is that we 
kept getting reports from the Swiss Red 
Cross that Germany was complying with 
the Geneva Convention in the care of 
American war prisoners? We find now 
that they were starving and many died 
from malnutrition. 

Mrs. LUCE. I am Sorry I cannot give 
you the authoritative facts about that. 
I can only repeat what I was told in 
Germany at the time. For example, I 
talked with two Americans who had been 
in a prison for American and British air 
officers in Upper Silesia. They had been 
there well over a year when they escaped. 
They told me that there were 10,000 
American air officers in that camp, and 
that until last October they were well 
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treated and were fairly well fed. Al- 
though they had all lost weight, they 
had received their Red Cross packages 
with great regularity. But after Sep- 
tember and October of last year their 
food supply became more limited, and 
their Red Cross packages no lonscr came 
throuch with regularity. They exvlained 
that themselves as due to the difficulty 
which the Germans were having with 
transportation, owing to the invasion. It 
does seem, from all I have heard from 
the prisoners I have spcken with who 
were taken by the Germans, that the 
treatment of military prisoners varied 
considerably in different camps. In 
many of the camps they were as wel 
treated as could be expected. In others 
they were very badly treated. It 
pended on the individual camp. com- 
mendants. I hope that our military au- 
thorities will scon provide us with a de- 
tailed report on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yieid? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentlewo- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Am 
T correct in assuming that the conditions 
in the concentration camps were even 
worse before the gentlewoman and the 
other Members of Congress saw them, 
that they were cleaned up somewhat 
when you arrived there? 

Mrs. LUCE. By the time I arrived at 
the Nordhausen and Buchenwald camps 
they were very much cleaned up. There 
were still a great many dead bodies piled 
in wagons in the courtyards, and there 
were evidences everywhere of former filth 
and dirt and suffering. ut the masses 
of the dead had been taken away, and all 
those in need of urgent medical care who 
could be moved had been taken by the 
Red Cross and military to hospitals. 
Nevertheless, there were still a hundred 
or so men too weak to move at Buchen- 
wald who were lying on the floor of the 
barracks on mattresses. They were be- 
ing—so to speak—spoon fed very care- 
fully by the Red Cross people. I talked 
with at least 20 of these prisoners in 
German and in French. There is no 
shadow of a doubt in my mind that the 
conditions in those camps were indescrib- 
ably awful before we arrived. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentlewoman any idea how many 
more such camps there are like the ones 
she saw in Germany? 

Mrs. LUCE. We already Know of the 
existence of 10 or 12 very large ones. I 
have named some of them already. There 
are more being discovered every day. I 
am told that the most horrible of them 
all were the camps that were in Silesia 
and Poland, which the Russians have 
liberated. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentlewoman yicld? 
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Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentlewoman give us some idea as to 
the food situation in the liberated coun- 
tries? 

Mrs. LUCE. From what I have seen 
in France and Belgium and in Italy, and, 
of course, in devastated parts of occupied 
Germany, the food situation is very ter- 
rible indeed, especially in the towns and 
in the big cities. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Are the 
people in those countries expecting the 
United States to supply them with food 
so they can Keep alive? 

Mrs. LUCE. They are hoping with all 
their hearts we will be able to send them 
food. The crux of the problem, I believe, 
is not so much food, as transportation. 
Their transportation systems are totally 
destroyed. It seems to me they would 
be able to feed themselves more than we 
expect at this moment, if we could rap- 
idly restore some of their transportation 
facilities so that they could bring their 
own produce to market. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Did the 
gentlewoman see if they were putting in 
their crops in the areas which she 
visited? 

Mrs. LUCE. They were in France, of 
course, but certainly not in Germany, 
because our armies were moving forward 
too rapidly and overrunning the country. 
All the young able-bodied men had either 
been captured or were fleeing ahead of 
our armies. Germany is doomed, I be- 
lieve, to suffer a terrible famine next 
winter. 

I should like to say at this point that 
much of the talk about a hard versus a 
soft peace for Germany is academic. 
Germany cannot avoid having a hard 
peace, if we did nothing else to her from 
here out. Germany is an area of destruc- 
tion that defies anyone’s imagination. 
All of its large cities are obliterated, most 
of its manpower is in captivity, and its 
transportation system is utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
woman exonerate the German people as 
a whole as not knowing what was going 
on? 

Mrs. LUCE. I thought I made it very 
clear that I do not exonerate them as a 
whole for their wicked failure to inform 
themselves of the deeds of their leaders. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
woman believe they are fit people to be 
admitted to this country under a quota? 
Under the 1924 quota law they are the 
second preferred country whose peopie 
may be admitted to this country. Does 
the gentlewoman believe the Nazis should 
be permitted to enter this country under 
the quota presently existing, after peace 
obtains? 

Mrs. LUCE. No Nazi should be allowed 
to enter this country, and if there are 
any here, they should be sent away. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They should be 
kept out at least for a generation. 

Mrs. LUCE. The Nazis must be kept 
out of America forever. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tlewoman has mentioned the reaction of 
some of the Germans to the scenes that 
they saw. Would the gentlewoman favor 
and think it salutary if the German peo- 
ple generally were made to see pictures 
of and see the actual conditions in these 
camps? 

Mrs. LUCE. I think it would have a 
very salutary effect if they could all be 
lined up and sent to the movie theaters 
to witness the horrors of those camps. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BELL. Did the gentlewoman see 
any American soldiers in the Buchenwald 
camp? 

Mrs. LUCE. Yes; I did. The camp 
was full of outraged G. I. visitors, who 
certainly knew what this war was about 
after they had seen Buchenwald. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 39 minutes. 


Mr. 


UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
LAWS 
Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, House 


Joint Resolution 102 proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing in 
simple language that— 

The Congress shall have power to establish 


uniform laws with respect to marriage and 
divorce. 


There has long been a serious need 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws. 
Mine is not the first proposal. Others 
were introduced at the time of the last 
World War and immediately following. 
One of the most sincere proponents of 
this reform was Judge Gordon Pierce 
Codd, former mayor and judge in De- 
troit, Mich., who was elected to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket in 1920 
on the particular promise that he would 
introduce a resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing Con- 
g.ess to establish universal marriage and 
divorce laws. When his resolution failed 
of passage, he refused to run for reelec- 
tion. He died of a broken heart, aware 
that sincerity of purpose is insufficient 
to accomplish reform. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER has been urg- 
ing the adoption of a _ constitutional 
amendment to provide for uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws for some time. 
While he would prefer to have the States 
adopt uniform laws, he says that he 
realizes this is a hopeless proposition and 
so is backing a constitutional amendment 
to give Congress the power to establish 
uniform laws. Senator Capper has intro- 
duced both Senate Joint Resolution 47 to 
amend the Constitution, and Senate bill 
726, a detailed bill to provide for uniform 
regulation of marriage and divorce 
within the States—a suggested program 
which might be approved by the Congress 
after the constitutional amendment has 
been adopted by the States. Senator 
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Capper has given thoughtful attention 
to this all-important matter, and wel! 
deserves the praise due him. 

My own purpose in introducing a reso- 
lution to provide for the establishment 
of uniform marriage and divorce laws is 
serious. I believe that Congress musi 
act, and act now, to drive a wedge into 
the growing practice of making a 
mockery of marriage and divorce. 

OWE IT TO OUR RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


Happily, our men and women on the 
fighting fronts will soon be returning 
home from their magnificent achieve- 
ment abroad. Home—the word itself is 
a magic incentive to those who left it to 
fight for it, thousands of miles away. 
Home—to our fighting men it means a 
new appreciation of the simple comfort 
and security that for months and years 
they have dreamed of returning to. 

It is not too much to say that the 
amendment I now propose is a provision 
to safeguard the security of our return- 
ing soldiers and the children of war con- 
ditions. Those of us who stayed behind 
to fight the war on the home front have 
a couble responsibility to lay the ground 
work for a safe future for the institu- 
tions they sacrificed to defend. 

It was Benjamin Disraeli who said that 
while “individualities may form commu- 
nities, it is in&titutions alone that can 
create a nation.” 

If we do not preserve our institutions, 
our Nation itself will crumble. The in- 
stitution of the American home is one 
of our most fundamental. It is not a 
mere platitude to say that we must con- 
stantly be on guard against the break- 
down of our basic institutions. 

Few will deny that at the present 
period in our history we face a post-war 
problem of rehabilitation which staggers 
the imagination to perceive. The re- 
building task we face is not one of mere 
physical proportions. Enormous re- 
sponsibilities will arise for rebuilding 
human souls. Millions of our American 
citizens have had their whole lives torn 
up by the roots. 

We must see to it that solid soil is pre- 
pared for the replanting and regrowth of 
those roots. Our institutions must be 
kept on so firm a foundation that they 
will weather the storm of reconversion to 
the peace we have so long awaited. If 
the American home falls victim to the in- 
evitable confusion and disruption of the 
reconversion period, then a tragedy of 
singular proportions will have sapped the 
strength of our Nation. 

What has this to do with a simple pro- 
posal to make our marriage and divorce 
laws uniform? Just this—a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link; we have 
many weak links in our chain of 49 mar- 
riage and divorce codes which bine up 
the homes of the Nation. We have one 
weak link in particular—the loophole of 
Nevada law. 

DIVORCE RATES 

I do not speak from unfamiliarity with 
the tragedies of lax marriage and divorce 
rules. For 17 years, as judge of the mu- 
nicipal court in Toledo, Ohio, I had a 
great deal of experience with the prob- 
lems of divorce anf broken homes. None 
denies that the rate of divorce has be- 
come cause for legitimate alarm. From 
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the turn of the century to 1940, the rate 
had more than doubled—from 1 divorce 
in 10 marriages to 1 in every 5. The ab- 
normal increase following the last World 
War projects a warning to us for this 
one. There is no ignoring the fact that 
our postwar condition will be serious. 
Two authorities at Duke University who 
have made an extensive survey of di- 
vorce, depression, and war and their cor- 
relation have carefully computed a basis 
for estimating what rate we might ex- 
pect after this war. Whereas the rate 
in 1840—the last year of known data— 
stood at 21.3 divorces per 100 marriages, 
Hart and Bowne predict that the di- 
vorce rate in the United States, when 
demobilization reaches its peak, may be 
38.3 per 100 marriages. 

“It thus seems safe,” they conclude, 
“to estimate that the maximum divorce 
rate after this war will be between one- 
third and one-half of the marriages.” 

Think of it—one-third to one-half of 
the marriages! 

Ican not guarantee, of course—I would 
be happy indeed if I could—that a uni- 
form system of laws for the States would 
end the evils of divorce. I do, however, 
believe that it would greatly assist in the 
problem of plugging up the loopholes in 
the present chain of laws. The innocent 
victims of the chaos caused by casual 
marriage and divorce deserve the protec- 
tion of the laws of their States. But if 
the States will not furnish that protec- 
tion, then I believe a standard must be 
set requiring the States to conform. 

Daily we hear more alarm at the grow- 
ing rate of delinquency. Juvenile de- 
linquency, it is called—actually it is 
parental delinquency. Over and over 
again, disrupted home conditions are 
found to be the seat of the trouble. 
Casual marriage and divorce laws aggra- 
vate broken home life. More than the 
public realizes, the State is increasingly 
being called upon to provide aid to de- 
pendent children who have been caught 
between feuding parents. Public funds 
for A. D. C.—aid to dependent children— 
are a poor and sorry substitute for the 
security of a real home life. No matter 
what the particulars involved, the chil- 
dren are always victims. The ramifica- 
tions are extensive. Among unmarried 
mothers, for example, the largest propor- 
tion have invariably come from unsatis- 
factory home conditions. This means, 
then, that any effort to increase the 
strength of the ties which bind the home 
together is automatically reflected in im- 
provement to the general conditions of 
public welfare in which we are all hu- 
manely interested. 

That is one of the reasons for my pro- 
posed amendment. To eliminate some of 
the factors which encourage irresponsi- 
bility to the obligations of the home— 
that is my basic hope. To reach out and 
expose the shams and the racket of easy 
marriage and divorce; to act alike 
against the casualness of trial marriage 
and the racketeering of scheming persons 
who hold no respect for the true mean- 
ing of the marriage vow, but who reduce 
it instead to the crude level of legalized 
prostitution. 

The present condition of confusion 
among the various and diverse State laws 
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covering the legalities of marriage and 

divorce has produced a ridiculous situa- 

tion with many inherent injustices. 
CONFLICT OF LAW 


The complications which arise out of 
the conflict of law as among the 48 
States and the District of Columbia are 
seemingly endless. Fundamentally, they 
occur over the issue of whether or not a 
divorce decree is recognized outside the 
jurisdiction of the court granting it. 

And we must bear in mind that there 
is a great deal more involved in divorce 
situations than the simple question of 
the matrimonial status of the parties af- 
fected by it. Support of the wife, pro- 
tection of the children, and the property 
rights of both are concerned. 

As one example, a person divorced in 
one State and remarried in another, if 
this latter State does not recognize the 
divorce, might find himself guilty of big- 
amy or adultery which then permits the 
partner to the first marriage to obtain 
divorce on the new grounds. Legitimate 
children may by the same token sud- 
denly become illegitimate, with its at- 
tendant jeopardy of property rights. 

Property rights are complicated in 
other ways. Inthe case of the death of a 
person divorced by foreign decree—that 
is, in another State—question of the dis- 
tribution of his property arises. If it is 
the plaintiff who has died, the defendant 
in the divorce action may contend that 
the foreign decree is void, and that hence 
he or she still remains the legal spouse 
of the deceased. On the validity of the 
divorce, then, depends the State’s solu- 
tion of the issue. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


But never was a matter more com- 
plicated by the see-sawing back and 
forth of court decisions. Although un- 
der the “full faith and credit” clause 
of the Federal Constitution, each State 
is required to give recognition to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State, only the spe- 
cific rulings of the United States courts, 
and particularly of the United States 
Supreme Court, furnish guide posts 
which the States must follow. And much 
remains uncovered by Supreme Court 
edict. 

So, ’round and ’round the issues go, 
according to the State involved. The 
Supreme Court itself has issued conflict- 
ing decisions on jurisdictional matters. 
Late in 1942, the Williams against North 
Carolina case overruled the Haddock 
against Haddock decision which had 
held since 1905. In the latter case, the 
Court had declared that New York need 
not give full faith and credit to a Con- 
necticut divorce decree. By the Wil- 
liams case, however, the Court reversed 
itself and ordered recognition of Nevada 
decrees by every State. But, while the 
Williams case cleared up certain points 
in question, it by no means settled all. 
Some questions the Court did not pass 
on. At this very moment another test 
case of Nevada law is pending before 
the Supreme Court, and may be reported 
out at any moinent. Once again, then, 
the situation will be spaded over. But 
it unquestionably will not be laid to rest. 
The confusion will go on until we get a 
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new set of laws that are uniform 
throughout the country. 

I could speak for many hours on this 
matter of conflict of law. It alone is 
sufficient reason for pleading uniform- 
ity. But perhaps a more telling approach 
would be a single description of the 
abuses of the privilege of State control 
which certain of the States have in- 
dulged. 

NEVADA THE WEAKEST LINK 

I mentioned previously in my brief 
that the need for a Federal standard has 
become increasingly manifest because a 
chain of laws is no stronger than the 
weakest link. Now I should like to de- 
scribe that weakest link—Nevada. 

There is a well-Known Latin phrase 
which, translated, means “The scab of 
one sheep or the mange of one pig de- 
stroys an entire herd.” 

The graphic American expression to 
cover the same thing is, “One rotten 
apple will spoil the whole barrel.” 

Expressed either way, the undesirable 
features of the Nevada divorce mill are 
suggested. This mill is a _ national 
tragedy. 

My authority for the following facts 
is a former member of the Nevada State 
legislature who has lived for 50 years 
near Las Vegas, Nev., and has watched 
the growth of the divorce industry tere 
since 1906. The current problems have 
developed, he says, over the past 40 years, 
when it was discovered that Nevada laws 
were a handy invitation to commercial- 
ized divorce. At that time one could 
establish residence for divorce in 6 
months, as in the case of the voting resi- 
dence. As the volume of the divorce in- 
Gustry increased, however, greedy Iccal 
interests had the residence requirement 
reduced to 3 months, and later halved 
that to 6 weeks. But even that is a 
mockery. Mr. Williams savs: 

The writer knows, personally, of several 
persons who have in the past 10 years se- 
cured divorces in Nevada before they had 
been in the State 48 hours. They had no 
trouble securing witnesses to testify to their 
legal residence in our State. A little close 
questioning by the district attorney would 
have been bad for the divorce industry. But 
in our State the district attorney, instead of 
looking after the interests of the State and 
guarding against fraud, quite frequently acts 
as attorney for the divorce seekers. 


There seems to be no conscience in 
Nevada on the part of the divorce-court 
Officials. 


We have many cases— 


Mr. Williams continues— 


where the divorce seekers come to our State 
a second or third time for divorce, after hav- 
ing shown very clearly, by their action after 
other cases, that they had given perjured 
testimony concerning their intent to live in 
Nevada. Yet their testimony upon this point 
is again accepted without question. It isa 
noticeable fact that divorce seekers in 
Nevada oftimes allege causes which, if true, 
would have enabled them to secure divorces 
in their own home States. It would seem 
that there are certain advantages in asking 
for divorce where no proof of their allegations 
is necessary. 

In our State, divorce cases are sometimes 
“tried in chambers” or in the private office of 
the judge, with the public excluded. This 
practice has made our Nevada divorce pro- 
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cedure quite popular among a good many 
prominent “patrons.” 

The Nevada divorce laws, as now admin- 
istered, violate a much-prized principle of 
common law. One right under this law is 
that an accused person shall be tried in the 
community, or the jurisdiction, where it 1s 
claimed that the wrong was committed. Yet 
it is possible, under the Nevada divorce law, 
for a man to desert his family in their home 
two or three thousand miles away, come out 
to Nevada, and 6 weeks later, accuse his wife 
of drunkenness, adultery, or some other foul 


offense, and on his uncorroborated testimony, 
secure a divorce without his wife even know- 
ing where he is, or that her character is be- 
ing assailed. This is especiaily the case 
where legal notice is served by publication 


in a local Nevada newspaper. And even if 
she did know, what chance, ordinarily, has 
she to maintain a suit in a strange court 
two or three thousand miles away? In like 
manner, a Woman can desert her home, come 
to Nevada, live openly with her paramour, 
secure a divorce and be back in her old home 
to flaunt her infamy, all in about 6 weeks. 
DIVORCE RATE IN NEVADA 

A glance at a few more statistics will 
show the success of the Nevada sham 
courts in luring the Smith, the Joneses, 
and the Barbara Huttons to Nevada for 
G-weck divorces. 

In 1840, the rate of marriages and dl- 
vorces for the Nation was 12 and 2, re- 
spectively, per thousand population. In 
other words, 2 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons had their marriages divorced or an- 
nulled. But in Nevada the divorce rate 
was 47 per 1,600 population, and the 
marriage rate 354 per 1,000. The aver- 
age for the whole United States, remem- 
ber, was only 12 per 1,000 for marriages, 
and 2 per 1,090 for divorces. But Ne- 
vaca’s record sticks out like the prover- 
bsal sore thumb—24 times the divorce 
rate of the rest of the country, and 30 
times the remarriage rate. Even Florida 
had only 6 divorces per 1,000, and 17 mar- 
riages. 

Mr. Williams gives us a close-up view 
of what the figures above mean. 

A few 

He says— 
the district court in Las Vegas granted 58 
divorces in 1 day, or at the rate of about 5 
minutes per divorce. Can anyone imagine 
that any real effort was made by the court 


to inquire into the truth of the divorce- 
seeker's testimony? 


months ago— 


I ask the gentlemen here assembled: 
Is marriage no more sacred a responsi- 
bility, is divorce so cheap a commodity, 
that we are justified in condoning the 
assembly-line technique of the divorce 
mills, grinding out exploitation? That 
is exactly what we have today. Our 
chain of State divorce laws is no stronger 
than its weakest link—the State of 
Nevada, This is the fact we face today. 
That is why I propose one standard. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 


Iam aware that there exists some little 
cpposition to the type of proposal I make 
on the grounds that it would violate 
States’ rights. I respect the States’ 
rights principle. I am fully sympathetic 
with its defenders. So long as those 
rights remain right, they deserve to be 
cefended with enthusiasm. But when 
those rights become wrongs, and they 
become the law of the land superseding 
the laws of the States, then I believe the 
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situation demands review. When the 
existence of a Nevada law in effect de- 
nies the protection of its own more judi- 
cious laws to the citizens of every other 
State, then the shoe is beginning to 
pinch. 5 

What is the purpose of an amendment 
to the Constitution? It is the correction 
of an error, or a change needed to con- 
form to changing circumstances. The 
Constitution should be a dynamic, not a 
static instrument to serve the best in- 
terests of the entire Nation. I believe 
this proposed amendment will accom- 
plish exactly that. 

I should like to include at this point 
a statement from a textbook on divorce. 
It is the conclusion drawn by Oscar War- 
ren, who compiled the Schouler Divorce 
Manual, the bible of the divorce text- 
books. Mr. Warren has concluded from 
his extensive familiarity with the field: 

It perhaps would have been better if our 
Federal Constitution in the beginning had 
taken to the Federal Government all au- 
thority over divorce. 

~ a * * 7 

To a large extent the questions that have 
arisen with regard to the effect of foreign 
State divorces result from the form which 
our Federal Constitution has taken. If the 
framers of it had made divorce a Federal 
question instead of leaving jurisdiction with 
the States, much of our present divorce 
evils could have been avoided. They could 
not foresee that the Thirteen Colonies would 
grow and expand into a great Nation of 48 
States, each having its own laws and juris- 
diction in divorce. They could not foresee 
that divorces, then comparatively rare, would 
prow to a great national evil and that certain 
States would vie with each other by the 
passage of lax divorce laws to aid people to 
free themselves from the bonds they may 
have lightly assumed. 

PUBLIC-OPINION POLL 


Apparently, from the mail I receive, 
the vast majority of the public favors 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. A 
little over a year ago, the Woman’s Home 
Companion polled its reader-reporters to 
determine the sentiment of its customers 
in over 3,560,000 homes. An overwhelm- 
ing majority—87 percent—suid they 
favored a uniform Federal divorce stat- 
ute governing all States alike. Only 6 
percent of the women opposed it—7 per- 
cent were undecided. 

I was interested to receive a recent 
communication from a woman who is 
indeed in a position to know whereof she 
speaks. She is Mrs. Marie Manning 
Gasch, of Washington—better known, no 
doubt, as Beatrice Fairfax—whose col- 
umn is syndicated nationally. 

I have great hopes— 


She writes— 


from your plea for more sane marriage and 
divorce laws. For years I have had agonized 
letters from wives of the class you mention— 
women divorced through no fault of their 
own and without the money to fight this 
monstrous injustice. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing I would state 
that I am fully aware that any change in 
the present set-up will be a long, hard 
pull. But I believe that the cause is just, 
and will therefore eventually triumph. 

Let me read to you some excerpts from 
the mail I have received from-all over 
the country. More poignantly than I 
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could express it, they show why uniform 
laws are essential. 
From North Carolina a woman writes: 


I have been married 40 years and have never 
known anything but hard work. I worked 
in the foundry that bears my husband's name 
and helped him to build up a good business, 
When he completed one job for $5,000, he 
said he was going down the road, maybe to 
the shipyards, I thought nothing of that, 
as he sometimes did it in the interest of his 
business, which is a well-equipped brass 
foundry and pattern shop. He closed his 
shop, kissed his family good-by, left all his 
clothes, and his desk locked. 

He wrote home and sent me a little money 
for a while. A repeat order came in for an- 
other $5,000 job. I sent the order to him and 
asked him to hurry back and let's get on the 
job, but he sent the order back to the firm 
and refused to do it. To my great surprise 
and shock, he sued for divorce. The shock 
was so terrible I lost 18 pounds in weight. 
I was under the care of a physician for 6 
weeks. I was advised to go to Florida and 
contest the action, which I did. He lost his 
case and immediately left for Reno, Nev. I 
had no means to go to Reno to fight the 
action, as he took all our life savings, in- 
cluding thousands in War bonds. Not a 
penny has he sent me since the 12th of 
last August. 

Lost his head and left with another 
woman. We have a son in the Navy who 
wrote his dad to come home as he had made 
a grave mistake, open his shop, and get back 
on this war work which was so Vitally 
needed in ships to carry our boys across. 
He ignored his letter. He in the service doing 
all he can for his own family and country and 
wishing he could do more, and his dad en- 
joying good health and had a good business, 
turned it down for another woman. It is 
a tragedy in our home. It is awful how 
women are wrecking homes; and, as you said, 
if a man gets tired of his wife, he can simply 
hop out to Nevada and get rid of her in 6 
wecks. Seems so hard and unfair after 40 
years of hard work. 

Hope you will please pardon my writing 
this letter, but am so heartbroken and hu- 
miliated, I felt as though I should, after 
reading your article. 


I might add at this point that the 
divorce laws of North Carolina provide 
that to gain a divorce on grounds of 
separation, a 2-year period of living 
apart must have occurred, and the plain- 
tiff must have resided in the State for a 
period of 6 months. Since the husband 
in this case could not qualify for divorce 
under his own State laws, he went to 
Florida as the nearest outlet. Florida 
has more lenient laws. But Nevada’s 
are a national disgrace. 

From Missouri another woman has 
written that after 35 years of marriage 
to a devoted husband, a very great dis- 
appointment in business caused her hus- 
band a mental break-down. He went to 
Nevada for a divorce, and the lawyer 
went ahead with it, although apprised 
of the man’s irresponsible condition and 
told that the divorce would be contested. 

I went out to Nevada— 


She continues— 


where I had to file a counter suit, and after 
much humiliation and expense to hire an- 
other lawyer, my husband disappeared and 
they said there was nothing to do about it. 

I do feel that something should be done 
to stop such mockery of a sacred family obli- 
gation to keep people from such cheap tac- 
tics and would be willing to do anything 
to help stamp out this state of conditions. 
My experience has becn dreadful and want 
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you to know you have my support and will 
do anything to help in this matter. 


Another woman writes from Pennsyl- 
vania that her husband poses in a re- 
sponsible job with an “uplift” organiza- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital while at 
home his wife and child whom he aban- 
doned several years ago have no solace 
but a court order dating back to August 
1940 showing that the husband now 
owes her close to $3,000 for support. She 
writes: 

I shall never cease from trying to have a 
congressional investigation of the Luisiana 
divorce system, and anything you can do 
about the matter will be greatly appreciated. 


But the shoes do not only fit the 
husbands. Wives are as frequently at 
fault. 

A mother in Ohio writes: 

May I congratulate you upon your resolu- 
tion calling for a uniform divorce law. 
Please do not falter—nor get discouraged. 
Whatever passes will not help us person- 
ally, but I am hoping others may be spared 
the trouble and sorrow we have experienced. 

So please keep on trying. How casual we 
feel about such things until they really 
affect us. Our soldier son—out of the 
country 26 months—has been the victim in 
our family; and an attorney, in trying to 
safeguard him after his wife had procured 
an annulment, has run into various diffi- 
culties. 

So I say again: Thank you, and God bless 
you for your effort. 


A major in the Army in New Jersey 
writes a letter typical of many from ser- 
vicemen who complain bitterly of being 
victimized through marriage and sub- 
sequent alimony payments. 

Your stand— 

He says— 
is so very commendable that you will earn 
and warrant the utmost gratitude of men 
such as I who have actually suffered from 
this racket, not only financially, but men- 
tally. 


Out of his earnings of approximately 
$350 a month, he says, he must pay ali- 
mony of $200. Since in California the 
legal age of dependents is 21, he must 
pay alimony for his boys who are over 
18 and earning their own living, yet he 
cannot deduct them from his income tax 
because they are over 18 and make over 
$500 a year, he explains. 

At this point I might add, however, 
that from the viewpoint of abandoned 
children, alimony more often than not is 
painfully inadequate, and frequently re- 
sults in the child becoming dependent 
upon public welfare assistance for vary- 
ing degrees of aid. The conscientious 
father like the man who wrote in above 
may be as much the victim of a run- 
around wife, however, as the children 
are victims of the separation. 

And I have received letters of a general 
type. 

A young lady writes from New York: 

I agree with you. I worked in a lawyer's 
office who gets divorces in New York State 
with his private detective. The whole thing 
is stupid, and an easy way to make money, 

Reno is an easy way out for the wealthy. 

Uniform divorce laws would ruin our no- 
torious places like Reno. 


A student in a great middle western 
university writes: 
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I was made more aware of this great need 
of uniform laws last summer when I was pre- 
paring my thesis for the University of 
along much this same line. I wrote case his- 
tories of children from broken homes from 
the school district, * * * I am 
much convinced that school, court, and home 
should work more closely together to be able 
to better solve the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, which is usually a product of a 
broken home. 








An attorney and counselor from Ohio 
writes: 

I am not sure that we can do much about 
a uniform marriage law in the immediate 
future, but there is a crying imperative need 
for immediate action on divorce. In Ohio 
one can get an uncontested divorce on almost 
any ground. In Nevada one does not even 
require a bona fide residence. This laxity is 
responsible for broken homes, abandoned 
wives, neglected children, and a complete 
break-down in the social and moral concept 
of marriage. 


Note that statement from an expe- 
rienced attorney and counselor: 

This laxity is responsible for brcken homes, 
abandoned wives, neglected children, and a 
complete break-down in the social and moral 
concept of marriage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp in two in- 
stances, in one to include a poem and in 
the other a petition. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to extend two statements and a letter by 
my colleague the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Savace}. 

The Public Printer estimates this will 
cost $156. I ask unanimous consent that 
the extension may be made notwith- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING FUTURE WARS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sure all of us have been deeply impressed 
by what the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut had to say. In the next few 
days a resolution will come before the 
House for the punishment of war 
criminals. If we are to do the kind of a 
job which has to be done to prevent 
Germany from making war in the future, 
we have to do more than simply punish 
individual war criminals. We have to 
pass, either as an amendment to the 
war criminals resolution, or else in sep- 
arate legislation, something like the fol- 
lowing: . 

“It is the policy of the Congress of the 
United States to employ such means as 
may be necessary and appropriate to 
prevent the economic, financial, or 
technical resources of our enemies from 
finding a haven of opportunity for the 
direct or indirect rebuilding of the 
future war powers of our enemies in any 
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neutral nation or any other nation: and 
to take whateVer measures may be neces- 
sary to eliminate the possibility of any 
citizens or corporations of the United 
States taking such action as would con- 
tribute, through cartel arrangements or 
otherwise, to the rebuidilng of the future 
war powers of our enemies.” 

Mr. Speaker, this was the thing which 
after the First World War we permitied 
the Germans to do, to rebuild, first in 
other nations, then in Germany itself, 
the very power upon which Hitler’s ma- 
chine rested. That must not be allowed 
to happen again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know where 
the Germans obtained their materials 
to make their munitions of war? How 
did it happen they were able to arm 
themselves after the other war? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
say to the gentleman I have a good deal 
of material, and at a future date I hope 
I will have a chance to address the House 
in more detail on this very propcsition 
which I have started to discuss here to- 
day. I do not want to make a short 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiry. I 
think it is a pretty serious story, I will 
say to the gentlemen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido, too, and I would 
like to know who it is that enables these 
nations, when they are defeated, to re- 
arm. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
the Germans actually did after the First 
World War and what they have done 
right now is to try to establish in neutral 
nations their financial resources, and to 
transfer out of Germany such resources 
and personnel as they could in order to 
rebuild in those countries their future 
war powers. That is the thing I want to 
prevent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Someone 
intent on making money, 
then ° 

Mr. 
cisely. 


outside, 
must help 


VOORHIS of California. 
They do. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Jupp, for 2 days, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. ScHwasE of Oklahoma (at the 
request of Mr. SchwaBeE of Missouri), for 
the balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Tatzor, for 3 days, 
of official business. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 2689. An act t 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 


Pre- 


on account 


making appropriations 
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“BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R.2689. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for tne fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’cleck and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CCMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Roads at 10 a. m., Friday, May 
4, 1945, in the Committee Room 1011, 
New House Office Building. to consider 
H. R. 2840, to amend section 6, of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, as 
amended. 

COMMITTEE ON Worup War VETERANS’ 

LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session at 10:30 a. m., on Friday, May 4, 
1945, in the Committee Room, 356 House 
Office Buiiding. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will ve a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1945, to re- 
sume public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 
1648, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational 
programs, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

429. A letter from the Administrator of 
Cfiice of Price Administration, transmitting 
the Twelfth Report of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, covering the period ended De- 
cember 31, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 167); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

440. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the report of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on Military 


iy 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
LS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
is and reference to the proper 






Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House Report No. 502 (pt. 
2). Report pursuant to H. R. 688. A bill to 


1942, entitied “Joint resolution to enable the 
Vuniticd States to become an adhering mem- 
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ber of the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute.” Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEAL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 3109. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
509). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. €04. An act to authorize certain additional 
appointments in the Officers’ Corps of the 
Regular Army in initial grades not above the 
grade of Captain; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 510). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Military Affairs. H. R. 1812. A bill to 
authorize an award of merit for uncompen- 
sated personnel of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; with amendment (Rept. No. 511). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2992. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong.); without amendment (Rept. No. 
512). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3070. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAME: 

H.R. 3110. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for the return of the 
emount of deductions from the compensa- 
tion of any employee who is separated from 
service or transferred to a position not 
Within the purview of such act before com- 
pleting 10 years of service; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3111. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved January 2, 1942, as amended, ap- 
proved April 22, 1943, entitled “An act to 
provide for the prompt settlement of claims 
for damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign countries”; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R.3112. A bill to provide for the coin- 
age of 10-cent pieces bearing the likeness cf 
Tranklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Committce 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr RANKIN: 

H.R. 3113. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to accept gifts, 
devises, and bequests in behalf of the gen- 
eral post fund for the use of veterans and 
for the sale and conveyance of any such prop- 
erty under certain circumstances and the 
covering of the proceeds thereof into the post 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 3114. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.3115. A bill to liberalize and clarify 
the laWs pertaining to hospital treatment, 
medical care, domiciliary care, and related 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R.3116. A bill to establish a temporary 
agency to be known as the Commission on 
Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions, and for other purpcses; to the 
Committee on Education. 
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Ey Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 3117. A bill to amend section 2901 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 3118. A bill to amend section 100 of 
Public Law No. 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
June 22, 1944, to grant certain priorities to 
the Veterans’ Administration, to facilitate the 
employment of personnel by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Cemmittee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H.R.3119. A bill to amend parts VII and 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to liberalize and clarify vecational 
rehabilitation and education and training 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R.35120. A bill to prevent discrimination 
against veterans by use of the physical ex- 
amination to disqualify them for their old 
jobs; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Moritime 
Commission; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. J. Res.178. Joint resolution declaring 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to use and disposition of enemy property; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: 

H. Res. 241. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the extent to which the 
powers of the Office of Price Administration 
have been exercised in an unfair or inequita- 
ble manner; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 242. Resolution to provide for ex- 
penses of the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 241; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred a3 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legir- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend H. R. 534 and any 
other bill presented to the Congress relating 
to duplicate taxation of Federal employees; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Cuba, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to send represent- 
atives to a birthday tribute to Simon Bolivar 
to take place at Caracas, Venezuela, on July 
24, 1945; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H.R. 3121. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth M. Simmons and Robert M. Simmons; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr CURTIS: 

H.R.3122. A bill for the relief of Richard 

A. Allberry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R.3123 A bill to provide that the name 
of Charles Southgate be added to the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list of the Army of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R.3124. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gi- 

sella Sante; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GREGORY: 

H.R.3125. A bill for the relief of Lovie M. 

Trotter; to the Committee on C!aims, 
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By Mr. KEARNEY: 
H.R. 3126. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jean 
Taube Weller; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 
H.R. 3127. A bill for the relief of Harry F, 
Vinton, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WINSTEAD: 
H.R. 3128. A bill for the relief of Mrs. L. 
V. Covert; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as folows: 


525. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
President of the Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to law, order, and the 
“four freedoms” for the Baltic states; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

526. Also petition of Donald Macmillan, of 
Minneapclis, Minn., petitioning consideration 
of his resolution with reference to adoption 
ef a memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Memcrials. 

527. By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of 20 res- 
idents of Madisonville, Ky., urging the enact- 
ment of House bill 1699, to establish an 
Optometry Corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

528. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Wilhelm and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

529. Also, petition of George H. Lear and 
81 other citizens of St. Louis, Mc., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

530. Also, petition of Mr. T. Cowling and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Md., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

531. Also, petition of George M. Thorm 
and 32 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

532. Also, petition of Anna Rose Mercurio 
and 27 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the passage of any prohibi- 
tion legislation by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

523. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Ruth K. Wilson and 28 other citizens of 
Salem, Oreg., urging the enactment of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

534. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of 
Susie George, president, and members of 
the Winifred Lodge, No. 223, of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
in the interest of House bill 1362, the Rail- 
road Retirement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

535. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Mrs. E. M. McKee and 16 other citizens of 
Salem, Oreg., urging enactment of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, May 4, 1915 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Nelson C. Scarader, C. M., chap- 
lain, Providence Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 
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Most loving Lord, redeemer of the hu- 
man race, look down upon us, humbly 
grateful and suppliant before Thee. 

In this hour of victory we are thank- 
ful to Thee for success and all other 
blessings. 

We are Thine, and Thine we should 
wish to be; but to be surely united with 
Thee, behold, each one of us would freely 
consecrate himself to Thy most sacred 
heart. 

Be Thou king, O Lord, not only of the 
faithful who have never forsaken Thee 
but also of the prodigal children who 
have abandoned Thee. Grant that they 
may quickly return to their Father’s 
house. 

Be Thou king of those who are de- 
ceived by erroneous opinions or whom 
discord keeps aloof, and call them back 
to the harbor of truth and unity of faith, 
so that soon there may be but one flock 
and one Shepherd. 

Grant, O Lord, to Thy church and our 
Nation assurance of freedom and immu- 
nity from harm; give peace and order 
to all peoples; and make the earth re- 
sound from pole to pole with one cry: 
Praise to the Divine Heart that wrought 
our salvation; to It be glory and honor 
forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post as of 
this date on the T. V. A. chairmanship, 

FARM MACHINERY 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. FLANNAGAN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be relieved as a 
conferee on the part of the House in ref- 
erence to the bill (H. R. 1307) for the 
relief of the Continental Casualty Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as a conferee on the part of the House 
Mr. FERNANDEZ, of New Mexico, and the 
Clerk will notify the Senate thereof. 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIIS OF 
POSTMASTERS, ETC. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a supplemen- 
tary report to Report No. 449, to accom- 
pany the bill (H. R. 3035) to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the Postal Service and to 
establish a uniform procedure for com- 
puting compensation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include therein a short news- 
paper article. 

Mr. KOPFPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp in two instances and to 
include two newspaper editorials. 


WORLD WAR NO. 2 VETERANS’ TRAINING 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call the attention of 
the House to a unique training plan in 
small business administration offered to 
veterans of World War No. 2. 

This plan, recently put into effect by 
a school located in my congressional! dis- 
trict, the Rochester Business Institute, 
of Rochester, N. Y., provides a practical 
training in basic problems and funda- 
mental principles in order that veterans 
who plan to go into business may achieve 
profitable operation of their offices, 
stores, or shops. 

Experts are donating their time in or- 
der that this particular training may be 
offered, free of charge, which consists of 
a series of lectures for a period of 6 
weeks. The lectures are being given by 
wholesalers, accountants, bankers, law- 
yers, and persons recognized as success- 
ful in various small businesses. 

To my knowledge, this is the first 
training course of this type to be offered 
to returning veterans, without charge 
for tuition. 

The course offered by the Rochester 
Business Institute is the initial step on 
the part of interested civilians to lend 
a helping hand to G. I.’s ia the realiza- 
tion of their dreams of owning and oper- 
ating their own business enterprises. 

I believe such training courses will 
render a valuable serwce to veterans in 
their readjustment to civilian life, and 
I am hopeful that this plan will inspire 
other educational institutions to adopt 
similar courses. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked 
was given permission to extend 
marks in the Recorp and 
article from the Palm Beach Post calling 
upon Congress to repeal the use tax on 
automobiles and boats. 
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‘Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Ikeconp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Paul A. Strachan, president, 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., and his reply to the 
same organization. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and inciude a resolution adopted 
by the Council of United Polish Societies, 
cf Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given permis- 
sicn to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
cro and include an editorial. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial on the Canol project. 


FERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PACIFIC WAR THEATER COOPERATION 

NEEDED 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

‘ The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Conference is making steady 
progress. The oratory is about over, and 
it looks as though they may be getting 
down to business. There are some 49 
countries represented at the Conference, 
and although it may be a little off the 
beam to bring up matters that are a little 
outside of the purposes for which the 
Conference was called, nevertheless, I 
feel at this time that some member of 
the United States delegation should ad- 
vise the Conference that we still have a 
war on in the South Pacific, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of young Americans 
are fighting and dying in malaria-infest- 
ed swamps and jungles of the South 
Pacific. 

I believe it would be in order, fitting 
and proper, to discuss this Jap war situ- 
ation, and the Conference should decide 
how many million men are going to be 
needed for the Japanese conquest in the 
South Pacific, anfl set up quotas for each 
Nation that can do its part to help us in 
furnishing men, foodstuffs, and eauip- 
ment. So, along with equal voting rights 
for world peace, give all countries equal 
fighting and responsibility rights for an 
early, total victory which will eventually 
secure a just and lasting peace. It would 
be an opportunity to see the United Na- 
tions united not alone in word but in ac- 
tion and deeds. 

We have a real job ahead in the South 
Pacific when the European war is cleaned 
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up, and it would be interesting to hear 
and secure the attitude of the delega- 
tions of all the world while the Confer- 
ence of all nations is assembled as to 
what kind and manner of support each 
nation is going to give us to help exter- 
minate the Jap menace from the face of 
the earth. There can be no peace in the 
world until this job is done. 


WAR PRISONER POLICY 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some criticism of the policy of our 
Army with respect to its treatment of 
German prisoners of war. There have 
been charges of coddling. I know noth- 
ing about the merits of these charges in 
specific cases, but I want to commend 
cur high command for the general policy 
which has been followed. We have 
scrupulously observed the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention. I cannot con- 
ceive of this Nation doing any differently 
with respect to any treaty obligation. 
But doing the right thing in this in- 
stance has certainly been the wise thing 
and I believe, that our treatment of 
German prisoners has resulted in short- 
ening the war and materially reducing 
our casualties. It is impossible to keep 
up to date on the number of Gorman 
prisoners taken by the Allied armies since 
D-day. It was rapidly mounting to the 
three-million mark before the mass sur- 
render in Italy and southern Austria. 
There is no question but what most of 
these German troops surrendered be- 
cause they knew they would receive de- 
cent treatment in the hands of their 
captors. Suppose they had fought to the 
bitter end as they have on other fronts? 
It is conceivable that this might have 
meant additional casualties running into 
the hundreds of thousands. I am glad 
to take this occasion to refer to the hon- 
orable, intelligent, and militarily sound 
position which our military leaders have 
taken in this regard. It has paid high 
dividends in the saving of American lives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
Mark Sullivan. 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature relating to the participation of 
representatives of members of the armed 
forces in meetings of the Governments of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD and include an editorial on Capt. 
Apollo Soucek. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and te include 
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in one a resolution of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature and in the other a short editorial, 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp in two instances and include in each 
a short newspaper article. 

Mr.-O’BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Detroit News. 

Mr. RAMSPECK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorn and include a tribute to the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt written by Charles 
J. Farrington, Jr. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the Hcuse for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbhjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. When I make this state- 
ment I shall probably be the most un- 
welcome Member of the House tcday. 
The legislative appropriation bill is com- 
ing before Congress next week. I am in- 
formed it will grant $2,500 additional to 
Members of Congress tax free. This bill 
should not pass at this time. This is no 
time for Congress to rock the bcat when 
we are talking about economy in Gov- 
ernment, when we expect to get reduc- 
tions in everything pertaining to Gov- 
ernment spending, and when taxes are 
high. This is the time for us to sacri- 
fice the same as everybody else. Sure 
taxes are high and will continue to be. 
When we cannot get the wages of people 
in industry, who are worse off than the 
Congress, increased, it seems to me we are 
doing an unwise thing to bring that bill 
up next week and ask for a rule to pre- 
clude amendments. I believe eventually 
the salaries of Congress may be and 
should be increased but this is an inop- 
portune time for the Congress to increase 
their own salaries, when you passed laws’ 
prohibiting industry from increasing 
wages. I thank goodness I did not vote 
for such legislation, nor did I vote for giv- 
ing the power of the Chief Executive to 
grant such power by Executive order. 
Now is the time to get economy into the 
operation of our Government and the 
Congress should lead the way. Psycho- 
logically this bill will have a bad effect on 
the American people. It should not be 
brought before the Congress for action, 
let alone pass the House of Representa- 
tives. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately after the railroad bill has been dis- 
posed of today, it is my purpose to dis- 
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cuss the F. E. P. C. and to demonstrate 
that it would do more to Hitlerize and 
communize America than any other pro- 
posal now pending in Congress. 

I will not make a Civil War speech, be- 
cause the effect which the F. E. P. C. 
would have in the South would be minor 
compared with the effect it would have 
in the balance of the country. 

I will talk without any bitterness. I 
will concede that the sponsors of this 
bill are prompted by high motives. 

I shall speak for those who dislike 
bureaucrats and hate regimentation. I 
shall speak for those who hate socialism 
and love private enterprise. I shall speak 
for those who dislike the Ku Klux Klan 
and love tolerance, cooperation, and 
friendship. 

I shall speak for the alien, the natural- 
ized citizen, the Jew and the Negro. 

I shall speak for those who love local 
self-government. I shall speak for the 
merchant, the farmer, the newspaper, 
and for small business, all of whom are 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

I shall speak for the Wisconsin dairy- 
man who is too busy with his barnyard 
duties to be regimented by an F. E. P. C. 
examiner. I shall speak for the corn 
huskers in Nebraska and Iowa, who are 
too busy pulling fodder and cutting tops, 
and shucking corn to be regimented by 
bureaucrats. 

Finally, I shall speak for all Americans 
who dislike being pushed around and who 
hope that America will continue to be a 
place where the individual can say: 

I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 


I trust that those of you who have these 
beliefs will give me the privilege of speak- 
ing to you on this subject this afternoon. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House yesterday, by more than a one- 
third vote but by less than a majority 
vote, may have given encouragement to 
some local draft boards who wish to in- 
duct agricultural workers who are not 
subject to induction, but to me it seems a 
little bit doubtful whether it is wise, when 
there is a shortage of food which can be 
produced only by those who know how 
and who are capable of doing agricultural 
work, to continually export agricultural 
workers, American farm workers——we 
have exported agricultural machinery— 
and import German prisoners of war and 
refugees, and depend on them to operate 
our farms and to feed us, our men and 
women in the service, our allies, and the 
hungry people wherever in the world they 
may be found. 

The Tydings amendment, notwith- 
standing the veto, notwithstanding the 
vote yesterday, is still the law of the land, 
and this Congress, since local boards and 
Selective Service officials first began to 
disregard it and unlawfully induct Amer- 
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ican citizens, has on at least three occa- 
sions expressed its disapproval of that 
maladministration. 

The Congress should order the release 
of all those who have been inducted in 
violation of the act; the prosecution of all 
those who have unlawfully inducted men 
not subject to draft. 

Military authorities are supreme in 
combat areas; they are the servants of 
the people in other than combat areas, 
and their salaries and food and their 
shelter depend upon the will of Congress 
and the people. The sooner that truth is 
realized, the better for all of us. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SUPPLIES AND SHORTAGES OF FOOD, 
PARTICULARLY MEAT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANpDERSON], I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and before the legislative program 
of the day, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] be reccgnized 
for i% hours, he to have contro! of the 
time and the right to yield to other 
Members. I understand that this is for 
the purpose of allowing the special com- 
mittee appointed by the House to inves- 
tigate the food situation to use that time. 
In view of the very fine work the com- 
mittee have been doing, the leadership 
felt that this time should be granted 
them at that stage of the proceedings 
rather than have them wait until the 
end of the legislative program of the day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would modify his request 
so that the minority may have half of 
the time in their own right inasmuch as 
that is the general custom. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is under- 
stcod. Of course, I am making the re- 
quest for the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to preserve the integrity of 
the proceedings of the House. We al- 
ways proceed with the expectation that 
each side will have its own time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would be very 
much surprised if that did not occur. 
However, I will incorporate the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MarTIN] in my request. I will 
take the responsibility. That is the way 
it should be. Of course, I am making the 
request for someone else. I might say 
when I make the request, although it is 
being made indirectly, I know they want 
it that way. Inasmuch as I have to pre- 
pare the legislative program for next 
week, I would like to know what to put 
on the program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand that thoroughly, but I do 
not want to depart from the established 
custom because we do not know where 
such departures will lead us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I do 
want to place myself in the correct posi- 
tion. May I say that is the implied re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
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as the ranking minority Member of the 
special Food Investigating Committee, I 
had an understanding with the chair- 
man, the gentleman from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON] with reference to dis- 
cussing the food report which has been 
filed with the House this week. We would 
like to discuss the report as a committee 
with the time being divided equally be- 
tween the majority and the minority. 
There is no misunderstanding about that. 
Therefore, would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the majority leader, in- 
corporate that in his request? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCING MARITIME COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration under the 
rules of the House of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 177) repealing a portion of 
the appropriation and contract authori- 
zation available to the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask what 
that resolution is? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It relates 
to the recovery of a portion of the ap- 
propriation and revision of contracts and 
obligations of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
177) repealing a portion of the appro- 
priation and contract authorization 
available to the Maritime Commission; 
and, pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be lim- 
ited to 2 hours, half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and half of the time 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 177, 
with Mr. Kipay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri |Mr. CANNON] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a unique resolution. 
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It is unusual in that it puts the usual 
functions of appropriation in reverse, 
and instead of appropriating money and 
granting contractual authority, it can- 
cels appropriations previously made and 
rescinds contractual authorizations al- 
ready granted. 

When war was declared Congress 
pledged the total resources of the Goy- 
ernment and the Nation to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Under that authoriza- 
tion the Committee on Appropriations 
has reported out the largest sums of 
money ever reported in that length of 
time by any parliamentary body in the 
history of the world, a sum which exceeds 
by far all the money ever spent, both in 
war and in peace, from the administra- 
tion of President Washington down to the 
administration of President Roosevelt. 
It is a sum, the extent and purchasing 
power of which staggers human compre- 
hension. We have been more than jus- 
tified in that enormous eppropriation, 
totaling a very large percentage of the 
entire assets of the Nation, by the re- 
sults secured. We have not only won the 
war but we have shortened the war, and, 
to that extent, we have lessened the 
number of lives lost and the amount of 
bloodshed in this unprecedented con- 
flict 

Of course, under war conditions it was 
not always possible to scrutinize as 
closely as in time of peace the estimates 
received from the military authorities. 
Always we preferred to take the risk of 
appropriating too much rather than the 
other extreme of providing too little or 
too late. But always we took the pre- 
caution to impose on the budgeting 
agencies the duty of maintaining a close 
check on all funds appropriated to the 
extent of being in a position to report at 
any time the exact status of expendi- 
tures and balances on hand with a view 
to reclaiming any surplus moneys which 
might be available at the close of the 
war. In furtherance of this policy the 
committee early last year incorporated 
in the second deficiency appropriation 
bill of 1844 a provision requiring the 
Bureau of the Budget to conduct a con- 
tinuous study of appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations granted for and on 
account of the prosecution of the war 
with the view of submission by the Pres- 
ident, from time to time, of recommen- 
dations for the repeal of any surpluses 
such study might disclose. 

This week the collapse of armed re- 
sistance on the European front developed 
the surplus we had in mind, and the 
condition precedent laid down in the pro- 
vision incorporated in the act of June 
28, 1944, and in pursuance of our fore- 
sight, the President has sent in a recom- 
mendation for the repeal of $7,365,- 
000,000. 

So, this bill is not only notable from a 
legislative and parliamentary point of 
view, it has a deeper significance. It 
marks the end of the most destructive, 
the most savage, the most ruthless, and 
the most senseless war in recorded his- 
tory—in all the annals of man’s inhu- 
menity to man. 

Ii marks the unmistakable and irref- 
uiable negation of the long and widely 
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proclaimed theory that while a demo- 
cratic form of government is practicable, 
in time of peace, and produces perhaps 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people, it is helpless under the 
stress of war and cannot meet success- 
fully the centralization of power incident 
to a totalitarian form of government. 

It marks the end of more than a cen- 
tury of devious and deliberate planning, 
involving the collaboration of some of 
the greatest scientists, savants, parlia- 
mentarians, economists, industrialists, 
and military strategists produced by 
modern civilization, for the conquest and 
domination of the world. In other words, 
this bill, and world conditions which 
bring it to the floor today, marks the 
turn in a long end desolate road. This 
is a historic bill. And this is a his- 
toric occasion. In the language of the 
ancient hymnal: 

This is the day we long have sought, 

And mourned because we found it not. 


For a century the Junkers and their 
war lords have toasted “the Day.” 

Sehr gut. Dies ist der Tag! Deutsch- 
land unter alles! Gott mit uns! 

The bill specifically provides for the 
cancelation of an excess of $3,100,000.000 
of an unexpended balance of $3,746,372,- 
284 of appropriations previously pro- 
vided for the Maritime Commission, and 
for the rescission of $4,265,000,000 of 
contract authorizations out of an avail- 
able balance of $4,859,465,800 of au- 
thorizations previously granted to the 
Maritime Commission for the construc- 
tion and reconversion of ships and fa- 
cilities. 

May I correct here the misapprehen- 
sion that the sum of $3,109,000,000 in cash 
and $4,265,000,000 in contractual au- 
thority comprises a total savings of 
$7,5365,000,000 at most. The saving, of 
course, is limited to the amount of the 
contractual authority, because, if con- 
tinued, the $3,100,000,000 of actual an- 
propriations necessarily would be used to 
liquidate the $4,265,000,009 of contractual 
authority. So we save by this enactment 
not more than the $4,265,000,000 out of 
this one item in the war program. 


There is another misapprehension 
which might be corrected at this time, 
namely, that by the passage of this bill 
we cover back into the Treasury the 
amount of the appropriation in cash. 
As a matter of fact, when an appropria- 
tion is made the actual money is not by 
that enactment taken out of the Treas- 
ury and segregated in the hands of the 
beneficiary. The agency is authorized 
to draw that much money on warrant. 
Accordingly, although subject to the 
order and demand of the department, 
the $3,100,C00.090, has not been actually 
taken out of the Treasury, and therefore 
is not by this bill returned to the Treas- 
ury. By this enactment we rescind the 
authority to take from the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
had to bear the onus of the vast appro- 
priations made in prosecution of the war, 
and is therefore entitled to any credit 
accruing from the cancelation of such 
appropriations, I wish to call attention 
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to the further fact that the suggestion 
for the pending bill and the large savines 
it effects in Government funds did not 
originate in the executive branch of the 
Government. It originated in the legis. 
lative branch; it originated in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

As will be noted in House Document 
164, transmitting the letter of the Presij- 
dent recommending the cancellation, it 
is stated in the last paragraph of the 
document: 

This proposal is submitted in accordance 
with section 303 of the Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944 (Public Law 375, 78tin 
Cong.), approved June 28, 1944. 


And in this connection, I quote the sec- 
tion referred to not only because of its 
relation to the pending bill but because 
under its provisions the committee ex- 
pects to continue a careful study of ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
and to report to the House, from time to 
time, further bills for the cancelation of 
appropriations and authorizations no 
longer required under conditions de- 
veloped by the progress of the war. 

Section 303 of the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1944, provides: 

The President shall direct the Bureau of 
the Budget to maintain a continuous study 
of appropriations and contract authorizations 
granted for the mational defense, war agen- 
cies, and the prosecution of the present wars 
for the purpose of submitting for the con- 
sideration of Congress, when the state of the 
wars makes such action possible, a list show- 
ing the condition of the balances of each of 
such appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions together with his recommendations for 
the repeal of such of those funds or portions 
thereof as are deemed no longer required for 
the purposes for which they were granted. 


Naturally, these cancelations will be 
comparatively small and infrequent at 
this stage of our military operations. 
The cessation of the European war and 
the consequent reduction of our military 
operations from the status of a two-war 
front to a one-war front, does not mean 
that we will be able to salvage half the 
money in unexpended balances. We are 
still at war with a dangerous and re- 
sourceful enemy and can take no chances. 
The upkeep per man of our armed forces 
in the Pacific requires four times as much 
shipping as the upkeep of a soldier in 
Europe. It has taken almost as much 
shipping to service 12 divisions in the 
Pacific as 50 divisions in Europe. So, for 
the present the salvage of funds and au- 
thorities will be moderate. But on the 
close of the Japanese war this provision 
will become fully effective and will be 
utilized to the utmost. 

Reports under section 303 must be 
made periodically and as rapidly as they 
are made the committee expects to bring 
in bills reclaiming every dollar and every 
vestige of contractual authority which 
the progress of the war permits, 

The committee and the Congress ap- 
preciate the aggressive cooperation of the 
President in these savings. The prompt- 
ness and celerity with which he has taken 
advantage of the first opportunity to 
recommend cancelation is in keeping 
with the expeditious and accurate deci- 
sions which have characterized his ad- 
ministration and so universally endearod 
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him in the regard and affection of the 
American people. 

His deep interest is indicated by a sec- 
ond message just received recommending 
material reduction in the provision for 
various war agencies to be included in 
the war agencies bill on which the com- 
mittee is now holding hearings. In his 
second message transmitted in House 
Document No, 165, he proposes reduc- 
tions in pending estimates, as follows: 





Office of Civilian Defense________ $369, 000 
Office of Defense Transportation. 3,300, 000 
Oiice of War Information________ 12, 100, 060 
War Manpower Commission_-_-. 10, 339, 900 
V/ar Production Board__......-.. 8, 894, COO 
Oice of Censorship. -_........... 4, 800, 000 

Petroleum Administration for 
We ithaca ace ipa ein aaa ieee alin 345, 000 
Ofiice of Education............ . 43, 710, 400 
ae dicicebtescanicdias aaiianicmames 68, 858, 300 


As indicating the extent to which the 
Committee on Appropriations find them- 
selves in agreement, the committee has 
had before it, for example, an estimate of 
$44,434,900 for education and training, 
defense workers—national defense—un- 
cer the Office of Education. In the sub- 
mission received Wednesday of this week, 
the Budget proposes a reduction of that 
amount by $43,710,400. While the bill 
providing for this activity has not yet 
been reported by the committee, it is only 
fair to say that the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, the Labor-Federal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, finished drafting 
the bill last Monday and agreed to rec- 
ommend a reduction even greater than 
that proposed by the Budget and subse- 
quent to the subcommittee’s action. I 
make this statement, because I want the 
subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina {Mr. Hare], to have credit for its 
work and so avoid the impression that its 
decision in the matter was influenced by 
the proposal of the Budget Bureau. 

In conformity with the established 
policy of the committee in giving the war 
program the benefit of every doubt, and 
inasmuch as we have in the formulation 
of every appropriation bill which has 
been reported to the House for the prose- 
cution of the war always followed the 
recommendation of the Chiefs of Staff, 
we shall take no step in retrenchment 
which might in any way curtail supplies 
which might be needed by the armed 
forces or which might in any degree re- 
strict the war effort. But we shall bring 
in as often as conditions warrant bills 
reclaiming any surpluses obviously in 
excess of actual needs at the front. 

Mr. Chairman, before I yield the floor, 
I must call attention to the carefully 
prepared report on this resolution. It 
was prepared by the clerk of the com- 
mittee, Mr. John C. Pugh, and is one of 
the clearest and most complete presen- 
tations of a rather complicated situation 
Ihave seen. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House. It is 
now available at the Clerk’s desk and I 
hope every Member will read it with par- 
ticular care. It will answer, I think, all 
the questions which have been pro- 
pounded to the committee in connection 
with this rather unprecedented proced- 
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ure. I take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to express to Mr. Pugh the apprecia- 
tion of the committee and the House. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this, as 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has said, is a most welcome 
type of resolution to have before the 
House. It is absolutely necessary that 
we recover and prevent the spending of 
the enormous sums of money that are 
presentiy outstanding to the credit of 
some of the departments and agencies of 
the Government if we are to make our 
proper contribution to the solvency of 
this country. 

I made a little statement here the other 
day in which I called aitention to some 
very important facts; some facts which 
the people of this country should have 
in mind, and have in mind very seriously, 
as we consider and obligate ourselves for 
the expenditure of funds. Inflation in 
this country has been caused and is still 
being caused and promoted by the enor- 
mous issuance of Federal reserve notes. 
Those Federal reserve notes have gone 
up since 1940 from five and one-half bil- 
lions dollars to a figure above $26,000,- 
000,000. 

Of that increase of a little over $20,- 
000,000,000, the Federal Reserve banks 
have been obliged to use, to maintain 
the prices of Government bonds in the 
market, over $19,000,000,000, and those 
are their outstanding holdings; a larger 
amount than any individual bond drive 
has produced. That is the critical con- 
dition in which we find ourselves at the 
moment, and the farther we go and the 
more bonds the Treasury puts out, and 
the lower the rate of interest that they 
put them out at, the more paper money 
will be issued and the more bonds will 
be bought and taken over by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, and that paper money 
that is issued will be put into circulation 
and will produce and promote inflation. 

Last fall the agitation for the reduc- 
tion and curtailment of governmental 
expenditures began. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have just had a 
report from one of the banks in the con- 
gressional district I represent relating to 
the sales of bonds. In the month of 
January more than 50 percent of the 
total amount of bonds sold during that 
month were cashed in. In February the 
cash-in amounted to 65 percent. In 
March, the last month the report covers, 
they sold $141,000 of bonds and $108,000 
were cashed in. 

Mr. TABER. Do the bonds that were 
cashed in there represent the smaller 
bonds that the ordinary folks have been 
able to buy, or do they represent the 
larger bonds, on which current interest 
is being paid, and which are bought more 
or less as an investment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They represent both 
classes of bonds. I think, perhaps, the 
larger group is made up of the smaller 
bonds. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

fr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. What 
becomes of the $3,100,000,000 that goes 
into the surplus fund? Is it in any way 
available to other authorizations? 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman re- 
fer to the situation in the resolution that 
is before us? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. House Joint Resolution 
177 calls for taking $3,100,000,000 out of 
the revolving fund which has heretofore 
been appropriated to the Maritime Com- 
mission to meet construction costs un- 
der the contract authorization given 
them. That item is carried into what 
they call their surplus fund and is im- 
mediately recovered into the Treasury. 
In other words, it results in a complete 
cancelation of that amount out of the 
appropriation to meet the contract au- 
thorization which is still outstanding. It 
destroys that appropriation completely. 
It does not put the money into the Treas- 
ury because the money has not been 
taken out of the Treasury yet. It has 
been set up on the books, but it has not 
been drawn out yet, because they have 
not progressed far enough with the use 
of their contract authorization so that 
drafts were actually meade upon the 
Treasury for that money. Does that an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
$3,100,000 060 is set up as a surplus fund? 

Mr. TABER. But that surplus fund 
of $3,100,000,000 would immediately be 
wiped out as the result of the wording of 
this resolution and the funds recovered 
into the Treasury. So that while it takes 
two operations to get it back into the 
Treasury and off the appropriation books 
in the Treasury, where it is set up to the 
credit of the Maritime Ccmmission, it 
cannot be drawn on. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It can- 
not be available for any other purpose? 

Mr. TABER. It cannot be available 
for any other purpose unless the Con- 
gress should make further appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman has 
probably answered this question, but 
that was one of the things I would like 
to have made clear. Under the language 
of this resolution, tie $3,100,000,000 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and 
be recovered into the Treasury. I do not 
know just what that means. 

Mr. TABER. The effect of that lan- 
guage is to wipe out the appropriation 
which has heretofore been made to the 
Maritime Commission for this construc- 
tion fund. While it has been set up, it is 
purely a bookkeeping transaction and so 
far has gone no further than a book- 
keeping transaction, because no draft 
has been made on the Treasury by the 
Maritime Commission under the appro- 
priation for this $3,100,000,000. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The reason I am par- 
ticularly interested in that is during the 
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. past decade at least there have been 
many devious schemes and ways used to 
get funds which were appropriated for 
one purpose over into some other fund 
and spent for some purpose entirely dif- 
ferent than the Congress appropriated 
the money for. Mow it is not much of 
a saving if we simply take $3,160,000,000 
from the Maritime Commission and get 
it back into the Treasury if they can use 
it for some other purpose. 

Mr. TABFR. I am hoping that the 
Congress will show some signs of back- 


necessary items. I know we are going 
to have an opportunity to vote on items 
of that character before many days are 
over. I hope we will nave roll-call votes 
on those items. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
frem Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. As the gentleman 
will probably recall, when the indep.nd- 
ent offices appropriation bill was before 
this body Guring February and, of course, 
that appropriation bill contains funds 
fcr the Maritime Commission shipbuild- 
ing program, I made inquiries as to 
whether it was justifiable to continue 
the funds which remained unobligated 
for the purpose of building cargo ships 
when it was already recognized that we 
prebably had a problem of disposing of 
these surplus ships. At that time I was 
told by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that all requests for cargo-ship build- 
ing must have the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and that it would be un- 
wise in considering the appropriations 
for 1946 to contemplate any reductions 
in the shipbuilding pregram. I am just 
wondering 1et! the President, in 


Chairman, 


whetner 
eliminating this amount from the cargo- 
ship building program during the months 
ahead, had this approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Steff or whether he is subject 
to the same limitations which allegedly 
have circumscribed the activities of the 
Comriittee on Appropriations and other 
Members of the House in requesting cur- 
tailments in these expenditures for so- 
called war activities. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, there are no 
restrictions except those which individ- 
ual Members impose upon themselves 
with reference to the attitude of the 
individual Members of the House of 
Representatives as a result of the obli- 
eation which he assumes when he swears 
to support and maintain and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. But as the ranking 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, certainly the gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact that we have 
been hampered in our efforts toward 
economizing with Federal appropria- 
tions, primarily because we have been 
told consistently that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were entitled to have every dollar 
meade available that they requested for 
the prosecution of the war; that their 
views in the matter should supersede 
these of Members of the House. 

Mr. TABER. There has been a gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the member- 
ship of the House and of the other body, 
as I have gathered it, that we should 
provide everything that was necessary to 
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carry on the war activities to the utmost. 
I appreciate there have been occasions, 
there have been times when items have 
been put through here under the guise 
of war activities, when they were a detri- 
ment to the conduct of the war. I can 
remember many such occasions. Almost 
always when attention has been called 
to the fact that that was the situation, 
it has turned out to be true in the days 
that have followed. 

Mr. DWOCRSHAK. Is it reasonable 
for us to make the inference that this 
recommendation by the Commander in 
Chief indicates that in the future there 
may be some hope that we can expect and 
demand revisions in the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff insofar 
as appropriation bills are concerned? 

Mr. TABER. Well, I do not know 
about that. All I know is that this is a 
recommendation to cut, and before I get 
through I am going to run into the his- 
tory of the cevelopment of this message 
which has come to us and this resolution 
which has come to us. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. TABER. I yield. 


Mr. BUCK. The Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion have certain definite responsibilities 
in the prosecuticn of the war. I can 
find nothing in the report to indicate that 
either Admiral Land or the Commission 
has expressed any opinion as to this cut. 
Was the matter taken up with the Com- 
mission or with the admiral? 

Mr. TABER. There are no hearings. 
The bill has been reported without any 
hearings on it specifically. On the other 
hand, when Admiral Land, head of the 
Maritime Commission, was before the 
Independent Offices Committee in Jan- 
uary, this picture was gone into thor- 
oughly and it appeared at that time, as 
I remember it, although these figures 
may be a little askew, that there weuld be, 
without any more appropriations or au- 
thorizations, a balance remaining of con- 
tract authorizations and funds of $2,800,- 
000,000 on the 30th of June 1946. So 
when we come to do away with this par- 
ticular proposition there is not any ques- 
tion but what we can do it, and do it 
without in any way impairing the war 
effort. 

I might sa} that I myself this morning 
called up Admiral Land with reference to 
this situation. First, I will tell what the 
situation is and what is accomplished by 
this resolution. Instead of savings and 
cut-back of $7,000,050.000, as the press 
mistakenly seemed to imply in the re- 
ports made night before last, this propo- 
sition involves a cut-back of only $3,100,- 
000,000 in cash appropriated, and $4,265,- 
000,600 of contract authorizations. The 
first is a duplication and a part of the 
latter and the saving resulting can in no 
event be over $4,265,000,000. It leaves 
the Maritime Commission with funds 
sufficient to carry on their administrative 
2xpenses throvgh the 30th of June 1946, 
thet is a year from next June, according 
to the story they told us when they were 
before the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee in December and January last. 
It also leaves them with $594,000,000 
available for additional contracts that 
they may let for the construction of ships 
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which are not now in process. On top 
of that I think I may say to the gentle- 
man—and if he has not the report avail- 
able I wish he would get one—that as of 
the first of January there were 1,072 
vessels in various stages of completion, 
and that the number has since been in- 
creased by 223 additional vessels, making 
a total of 1,295 vessels. Of these 1,295 
vessels, since the first of the year 477 
have been delivered. This leaves still 
under contract and under construction 
by the Maritime Commission 618 ships. 

It is not proposed, as I understand it, 
to let contracts for any more ships except 
in specific instances where a special need 
for a special type of ship is required or 
where a post-war program is required in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Martime Act, which authorizes the con- 
struction of ships. There will be prob- 
ably some funds required to rehabilitate 
some of their facilities. They have that 
money available. 

I do not see how their activities inso- 
far as they are needed for the prosecution 
of the war activities are in the slightest 
degree hampered, nor do I see how in any 
way the war activities could be impaired. 
The Maritime Commission made a state- 
ment which appears, amongst other pa- 
pers, on the second page of the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning. Frankly, 
I have had no opportunity to know 
whether it appears in other places or not. 
I think the Members by an examination 
of that may see something of the exact 
situation that they seem to contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition has 
been under consideration for a long time. 
The Whaley-Eaton Service put out this 
statement on September 2, 1944, with ref- 
erence to jobs, following consultation be- 
tween the heads of different bureaus and 
departments here in Washington: 

Jobs: Substantial agreement was reached 
that contracts for X number of merchant 
ships be canceled, there being no need for 
them. Thereupon, informal administration 
instructions came through to the effect that 
no cancelations in advance of the elections 
would be permitted. 


There was a statement put out by the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, Director cf 
War Mobilization, dated September 7, 
1944, released on September 9, 1844, and 
appearing in the various newspapers of 
this country on the 10th of September 
1944, as follows: 


MARITIME CUT-BACKS 


The Maritime Commission, like the Navy, 
has a tremendous task to perform in the war 
of the Pacific. The surrender of Germany 
will not lessen the necessity for the con- 
struction of certain types of ships, but it 
will make possible the cancelation of some 
shins. Plans have already been prepared, 
to become eficctive upon the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe, listing the contracts to 
ke canceled or curtailed. 


Mr. Chairman, it is apparent, there- 
fore, that this item has been under con- 
sideration for the last 8cr 9 months. A 
very thorough analysis of this situation 
was presented to the House when the 
independent offices bill was before the 
Congress for its consideration by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


WIGGLESWORTH] and I am hoping that he 
will go further with it today. 
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I made a little statement about the 
inflation situation and about the Gov- 
ernment bond situation. According to 
the last Treasury statement, at the pres- 
ent time the bonded indebtedness of this 
country is $236,000,000,000, an increase 
of $49,000,000,000 over a year ago. Our 
revenue is coming in for the 10 months 
up to the 30th of April at the rate of $37,- 
000,000,000 as against $34,000,000,000 for 
last year. With 2 months more to go we 
may expect perhaps an additional $8,- 
000,000,000, which will make a total rev- 
enue of $45,000,000,000. 

The expenditures up to the 30th of 
April were $81,000,000,000 and if they 
run along at about the same rate for 
the rest of the year we might expect the 
total expenditures to be about $97,000,- 
000,600. It might be a little more, it 
might be a little less. But it is perfectly 
apparent that there must be nothing but 
the closest scrutiny on every item of 
expenditure from this time on by the 
Congress if our country is to survive and 
our financial structure is to stand up, 
and if we are to prevent the inflation 
that is so imminent if we do not take 
those steps. 

There are outstanding, according to 
my figures, including the naval appro- 
priation bill which has just been passed, 
approximately one hundred and thirty- 
three or one hundred and thirty-four 
billion dollars of appropriations which 
are available for war purposes at this 
time. When we finish in June with our 
regular appropriations and the deficien- 
cies that will be brought before us, we 
can expect that figure to be at least as 
high and probably seven or eight billion 
dollars higher on the {st of July. 'There- 
fore we will have to tighten our belts and 
get ready to operate in the same way a 
great many more times if we are to pro- 
tect the Government of the United States 
from the situation that we are now in. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairmen, the members on the minority 
side of the Committee on Appropriations 
can well welcome this cooperation from 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue iz 
our attempts to save money. AS a mat- 
ter of fact, at the time that these au- 
thorizations were proposed in the inde- 
” sndent oiiices appropriation budget, 

ubmitied by the President and con- 
ianaee by the committee a year ago the 
past winter, I made the suggestion in 
committee that we condition the author- 
izations for a midyear review. I pro- 
posed tliat a portion of the authoriza- 
tions be not effective until the middle of 
the year when we might take stock of the 
progress of the war and the progress of 
the submarine campaign, and then re- 
view the matter. 

The committee did not take that ac- 
tion at the time. They called in Ad- 
miral Land, and Admiral Land suggested 
that if that were done the shipyards 
would not know how far they could go 
and that there would be some confusion 
end chaos and possibly some unemploy- 
ment. Now, however, the yards will be 
in a position of having proceeded on the 
basis of those authorizations and now, 
without warning, being told that the 
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country does not need all of the author- 
izations. I do not know what situation 
prevails in the shipyards, but I assume 
there is probably not less chaos than if 
we had conditioned the authorizations in 
the first place. 


But be that as it may, the members 


on the minority side of the Committee 


who have followed the authorizations 
and the cash made available to the 
Maritime Commission with some con- 
cern for the last year or two, do appreci- 
ate this cooperation that we are now 
getting from the executive branch of the 
Government in refusing to continue 
funds and contract authorizations when 
there is no longer need for them. 

As several gentlemen who have spoken 
have already mentioned, the proposed 
action does not save seven and one-half 
billion but saves a possible obligation of 
$4,265,000,000 worth of contract author- 
izations. The $3,100,000,000 of appro- 
priated funds that are proposed to be 
rescinded apply on the authorization. 
This still leaves for the Maritime Com- 
mission an operating fund of $51,906,484 
for its administrative and operating ex- 
penses up to the 30th of June, 1946. 
It also leaves in appropriated funds as 
well as in contract authorizations a re- 
serve of $550,000,000 for contingent ship 
construction and reconversion, and also a 
reserve of $44,465,800 for the rehabilita- 
tion of facilities. In other words, this 
still leaves a considerable cushion for 
eventualities in the days ahead. 

Obviously, we still have a big trans- 
portation problem ahead of us in the 
Pacific. Distances are longer there than 
in the Atlantic. It will take a good deal 
of transportation to get the materials and 
the boys over there to complete the war 
against Japan, but the transfer of the 
shipping that has been in the Atlantic 
and the shipping under construction and 
the reserve of more than half a billion 
dollars here should be sufficient to do 
that job. In any event, we will be able 
to continue the war without interruption 
or hindrance. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEre]. 

Mr. KEZFE. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal which is now before the Congress 
results from a Budget es > Submitted 
by the President on the 24 3 
That propcsal involves suggestions for 
reduction in Federal expenditures not 
only by direct reduction in appropria- 
tiens to the Maritime Commission and 
cancelation of contract authorizations 
but also reductions that should be made 
in the appropriations for other agencies 
of Government. It is made at the re- 
quest of the President by the Bureau of 
the Budget, pursuant to direction and 
authority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations itself contained in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1944. 

The only reason I am speaking this 
afternoon is because I want to give full 
and complete credit to the President of 
the United States for suggesting re- 
trenchment in expenditures and reduc- 
tion of appropriations, but, in view of the 
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tremcndous publicity that has been given 
to this action of the President in the 
press of the country, it seems to me that 
nd especially its Commit- 


the Congress, a 
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tee on Appropriations, has been placed in 
a rather embarrassing situation. Some 
people would feel that the Congress and 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
not been carefuily scrutinizing these 
items with the idea of curtailing public 
expenditures. I want the Congress and 
the people of this country to knew that 
with respect to a number of suggestions 
contained in the President’s message, 
reference is made to appropriations for 
agencies that are included within the 
scope of the Labor and Federal Securitv 
Agency appropriation bill, which will 
shortly come before Congress. 

I shall not be permitted to tell either 
the Congress or the country just what the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations has 
done to the various Budget estimate items 
submitted to the Congress by the prede- 
cessor of the present occupant of the 
White House. But I want the Members 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States to observe that the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations completed its work 
writing up the appropriation for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency on the 28th day of April. 
This message came from the President to 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
2d day of May—5 or 6 days after the sub- 
committee had fully completed its work 
in writing up the appropriation bill for 
the Labor Department and the Federal 
Security Agency. While I do not intend 
at this time to disclose the action which 
the subcommittee tock, which I believe 
will be sustained by the full committe 
when it is reported to them, I want the 
Members of Congress and the public to 
ultimately bear in mind when that bill is 
reported, that the action toward econ- 
omy which the subcommittee took 5 or 6 
days before the President made an: 
gestion in that direction will disclose 
that the Appropriations Committee and 
its subcommittee have very 1 
performed their function and very me 
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ticulously anticipate in advance ‘she 
very thing that the President referred to 
in his message of May 2. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETEE, I vik Id. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That appro- 
priation bil! also includes the appropria- 
tion for the War Manpower Commissicn, 


does it not? 


Rhu rr krar RT AnaAwarYr 
Mr. KEEFE#. The War Manvpowe: 


Commission is a constituent agéncecy of 
the Federal Security Agency. and t 
subcommittee dealt with that request for 


approp her-mey 
I would like to have Congress 
peodle of the country know that 
Budget estimates which we were called 
on to pass upon in the su 


a nd tt he 
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bcommittee were 


those Budget estimates which were con- 
sidered by the Bureau of the Budget la 
fall in 1944, and after Budget heari 


they were thawed as part of the 


President’s budget which was submitted 
to the Congress when he subiniited his 
bud Gget at the beginning of the present 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

In every single one of these items as 
they were submitted to the Congress and 


the Commitiee on Appropriations, and 
es the representatives of the part 
nents attempted to justify them when 
we held the hearings during the past 
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couple of months, every single depart- 
ment attempted to justify the appropri- 
ations in accordance with the Budget 
estimate which was made up last fall in 
September or October. Everyone ad- 
mitted that the Budget estimates were 
based upon the assumption that the war 
in Europe and the war in Japan would 
continue in full force and would con- 
tinue unabated until the end of the fiscal 
year 1°46. 

May I say that the committee pretty 
generally in scrutinizing the requests for 
appropriations has tried to keep abreast 
of current thinking and current condi- 
tions as they exist in connection with our 
war efiort. I want the Congress and the 
people of the United States to know that 
the members cf the subcommittee han- 
cling these various items of appropria- 
tions are exceedingly glad that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has manifested 
a desire for retrenchment. But we were 
just two jumps ahead of him in the mat- 
ter of retrenchment, and we have been 
carefully scrutinizing these items from 
day to day and making these cuts as they 
will appear when our bill is reported, 
having concluded our work 5 days before 
the Presidential order was ever sent to 
the Congress. 

I think it is only fair to the people who 
have worked so diligently to bring about 
some semblance of economy in govern- 
ment, to let them Know that it did not 
take a prod from the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget or anyone else for 
the Appropriations Committee to func- 
tion and to perform its full duty in see- 
ing to it that no more money was appro- 
priated than was absolutely necessary. 

I might say the minority in its work on 
these subcommittees would perhaps go 
farther than the majority. But all in 
all, I think you will concede, when our bill 
is reported, that we have had pretty 
good harmony and we have done a pretty 
good job for the President in the matter 
of retrenchment in public expenditures, 
and we did it in advance of his admoni- 
tion and request. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. M 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
corroborate everything my colleague on 
the subcommittee for Labor and Federal 
Security has mentioned, but in addition 
may I call attention to the fact that the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture brought 
into this House a bill which was $141,- 
C09,600 under the Budget estimate. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE: I yield. 

Mr. DOYLE. Is the gentleman willing 
to compliment the President for not be- 
ing more than two jumps behind the 
committee? 

Mr. KEEFE. I am willing to compli- 
ment the President for being right on 
his toes. I do not want the gentleman 
on my right to gain from anything I 
have said any impression but that I am 
exceedingly glad, as I have already 
stated, that the President in the Presi- 
dential Office now is giving full force and 
effect to the admonition and request of 
the Appropriations Committee made in 
the deficiency bill in 1944, to which I 
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have referred; namely, that constant 
study shall be made by the Bureau of 
the Budget to the end that as the war 
effort proceeds and progresses we may be 
able to reduce expenditures of govern- 
ment. I am glad to know, it is like a 
breath of spring to see coming from the 
White House a request, lo, after these 
many years, that the Congress actually 
reduce appropriations. If you will read 
these estimates, I think it is something 
that has inspired confidence in the hearts 
of the people of America when at long 
last they realize we have come to the end 
of the road, and that we must retrace 
some of our steps and stop this illegiti- 
mate spending that has been going on, 
that has caused us all so much concern, 
and causes us so much concern at the 
present time. 

I compliment the President of the 
United States. I wish him well. I hope 
he continues that road, and it will be a 
great thing for this country of ours if he 
does. I only want the people and the 
Congress to know when these subsequent 
appropriation bills come before you that 
we need no prodding from either the 
President or anyone else, and that the 
Appropriations Committee is doing its 
full and complete function, and you will 
see in the bill which we will report next 
week that we anticipated the necessity for 
these reductions and we went ahead in 
that process without the intervention of 
the Presidential decree which came 5 
days after we had fully completed our 
work. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman has 

een with us a number of years here. 
Does he not know that on both sides 
of the House the committee and this 
Congress wishes really to take care of 
whatever emergency arises even when it 
means increasing appropriations, and 
then, when the time comes that we can 
put on the brakes and decrease appro- 
priations, we do that? Is not that the 
actual policy? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, well, now, my good 
friend, I want to be just as kindly and 
courteous to my distinguished friend as 
I can, but he knows that his party, that 
has been in complete control of appro- 
priations since 1933, have made appro- 
priations that were and are indefensible. 
I have time to cite just one of them. 
When we, of the minority, made the 
fight lest fall to stop the wasteful and 
ridiculous expenditure of $15,000,000 to 
take an agricultural census, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations on the gentleman’s side made 
the fight on the floor of this House to 
spend that money—the Congress as then 
constituted defeated the proposal. The 
new Seventy-eighth Congress, over our 
protests, voted to restore that appropri- 
ation and spend $15,000,000 to take an 
unnecessary agricultural census in war- 
time. That is where I parted with the 


gentleman and his party policy—I am 
glad to welcome the gentleman into the 
ranks of those who for years have been 
fighting for economy in Government. 
If the gentleman has changed his idea 
and is willing to join with us now in the 
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fight for economy after lo, these many 
years of violent spending, I am glad he 
is awake to his obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, unless further debate is dcsired, I 
ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resclved, etc., That out of the current un- 
expended balance of appropriations hereto- 
fore made to the Maritime Commission uncer 
the head “Construction fund, United Scates 
Maritime Commission Act, June 24, 1936, re- 
volving fund,” the sum of $3,100,000,C00 shall 
be carried to the surplus fund and be covered 
into the Treasury immediately upon the ap- 
proval of this joint resolution: Provided, 
That the present contract authorization for 
ship construction and facilities incident 
thereto is hereby reduced by $4,265,000,090. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kinpay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 177, repealing a portion 
of the appropriation and contract au- 
thorization available to the Maritime 
Commission, directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on this bill 
today may have permission to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
DISCONTINUANCE OF LAND-GRANT RATES 

FOR TRANSPORTATION OF COVERN- 

MENT TRAFFIC 


The SPEAKER. The Chair reccegnizes 
the gentleman frem Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up ‘House Resolution 231, provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 694) to amend section 321, title II, 
part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government 
traffic, and ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immcdiately upon the adop- 
tion of this resclution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
tne bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 321, 
title III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Government 
trafiic. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
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divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5 minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the poi.t of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 
The SPEAKER. 
is not present. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Obviously a quorum 


[Roll No. 69] 


Allen, Il, Hall, Patman 
Bailey Leonard W. Pfeifer 
Baldwin, N.Y, Hancock Plumley 
Barden Hand Powell 
Barry Hare Quinn, N. Y, 
Bell Harris Rabin 
Bennet,N.Y. Hart Rains 
Bland Healy Rayfiel 
Bloom Heffernan Richards 
Bolton Herter Rizley 
Bonner Hobbs Roe, N. Y. 
Boykin Holifield Ryter 
Bradley, Mich, Izac Savage 
Brumbaugh Jackson Schwabe, Okla. 
Butler Jarman Sheridan 
Canfield Jensen Short 
Celler Judd Stewart 
Cochran Kilburn Sumuners, Tex. 
Coffee King Talbot 
Curley Kinzer Thomason 
Daughton, Va. Kunkel Torrens 
Dawson Lane Trimble 
De Lacy Lesinsk!i Vorys, Ohio 
Delaney, Luce Vursell 

James J, Lynch Wadsworth 
Dickstein McGehee Walter 
Dingell McGregor Weiss 
Dirksen Mahon White 
Douglas, Calif,, Maioney Wilson 
Eaton Manasco Winter 
Gamble Mason Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gardner Morgan Woodhouse 
Geclan Mott Woodrum, Va. 
Gerlach Norrell Worley 
Gibson Norton 
Gifford O'Konski 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
twenty-nine Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

On motion cf the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosrrrson] further proceed- 
ings, under the call, were dispensed with. 


DISCONT en OF LAND-GRANT 
RATES vor TRANSPORTATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT TRAF ono 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 694) com- 
monly known as the bill to repeal the 
land-grant rates. 


The rule provides for 2 hours general 


debate. 
I wish to remind the House that this is 
the same bill that passed the Hcuse last 


May by a vote of 237 to 16. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side, and inasmuch as ample 
debate is provided for under the rule, if 
the minority side does not wish any time 
I move the previous question. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mz. 
have no requests for time, 


Speaker, I 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
I move the previous 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unicn for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 694) to amend section 321, 
title III, part II, Transportation Act of 
1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved into 
the Committce of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for its considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 694) providing for 
the disccntinuance of land-grant rates 
for transportation of Government traf- 
fic, with Mr. Gone in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
call the attention of. the House to the 
fact that this bill is identical with a 
bill that we passed last year by an over- 
whelming vote, as announced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. There has not 
been a single word or line changed in 
this bill; it is identical with the bill 
passed last year which came out of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee with a vote of 25 to 1. It went 
over to the Senate and was reported by 
the Senate committee the last week of 
the last session. It reached the Senate 
floor, I believe, 3 or 4 days before the 
Senate adjourned. The only reason our 
committee has had to bring the bill back 
to the floor again this year was because 
the bill died in the closing days of the 
last session in the Senate. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. I wish to correct the 
statement that the bill was reported out 
by a vote of 25 to 1. I believe there were 
not 25 affirmative votes. 

Mr. BOREN. I was referring to the 
vote of last year. This year the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce again reported the bill with but 
one dissenting vote. This bill comes 
from th a fact that in the middle of the 
Lineteenth century this country had vast 
aameen “of undeveloped land. In that 
period of time it was the national policy 
to develop that land and the com- 
munication and transportation system 
through grants by the Government to in- 


Mr. Speaker, 
question on the reso- 


duce the buiiding of Failroads. The 
original policy in making these grants 
of land was to require that the rail- 


roads, on the same basis as the toll roads 
that were built overland, should permit 
the transportation of Government com- 
modities toll free. The result was that 
for a good while the Government had an 
opportunity to carry over the railroads 
with its own engines and its own trains 
its troops or whatever it might want to 
haul, but eventually it became imprac- 
ticable for the Government to use its 
own trains and that sort of thing. The 
history is that in 1870 the railroads took 
over the job of carrying this transpor- 
taticn cf Government freight in the in- 
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terim cn their own volition, and I refer 
only to the land-grant railroads. 
The Supreme Court resolved the ques- 


tion and there was established a per- 
centage rate. Since that time and up 
until 1940 that percentace rate has stsod, 
when this Congress, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, made certain changes. 

There is one important point in this 
bill. There are a little under 240,900 
miles of railroads in the United States. 
Of this amount of mileage only 14,441 
miles are on land grant railroads. If the 
Government were to utilize to advantage 
a preferential rate on those particular 
miles and the other railroads did not 
voluntarily subject themselves to it, 
which they have no bounden reason to 
do, then the whole shipping structure of 
the country would be upset by circuitous 
routing, which we explained = great de- 
tail during the debates of last year. Of 
course, there is only one person who pays 
for any preferential rate, and that is the 
shipper who pays the full rate. 

There is a vast burden of red tape and 
expense connected with it. There are 
thousands of employees in the railroads 
and in the Government who are not 
earning anything in the sense of produc- 
tive activity and we feel it is time tnat 
we should erase this discrimination 
which rests on the pecple of this coun- 
try. 

I am now going to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to make a complete in- 
troductory statement on the bill and I 
therefore yield to the gentleman from 
Californa !Mr. Lea] 10 minutes, 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, in order to 
properly understand the problem before 
us it is necessary to understand the per- 
spective of this problem in the transpor- 
tation picture of our country. One 
hundred and twenty vears ego the 
United States was in the initial stages of 

ecoming the great railroad country of 
the world. In all the history of the world 
prior to that time the only | pre -ctical 
long-distance method of ha xy heavy 
freight was by water. Tnere was no 
such thing as a railroad or an improved 
highway. The result was that practi- 
cally all the populations cf the world, 
so far as the great commercial nations 
were concerned, were located upen or 
immediatelv adjacent to water transpor- 
tation throughout the ' 






ul ing 


world. 

When the American pecpie were con- 
fronted with this new methcd of trans- 
portation at hand, farsighted mcn saw 
the desirability of extending the rai! lines 
of this country into its vast inteyior. 
There was a means of expanding and 
developing our Nation, increasing 
population and wealth. FEXcrewesa si 
interior section practically undeveloped. 
Then there was a period 
States of the country had, on a 
scale, subsidized railroad cevelopment. 
In 1850 the Federal Government em- 
barked upon a plan of subsidizing the 
building of railroads for the advance- 
ment of the country. Between 1859 and 
1870, Congress made many land granis 
to specific reilroads. The grants were of 





in which 
] 





lends Iceated along the routes on which 
to be constructed. 


the railrcads were 
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These grants were not uniform as to the 
cbligations of the roads_ affected. 
Twenty-one thousand miles of railroads 
were so constructed. The mileage of 
these roads was sufficient to build seven 
rail lines across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Time demonstrated that program was 
one of the greatest progressive stevs ever 
taken for the development of this coun- 
try. Of the grants made, 130,000,000 
acres, in round numbers, were conveye 
to those railroads. The value of those 
lands, according to sale prices of that 
time, was $126,090,000 in round numbers. 

The motive for establishing these rail- 
roads was not to secure low transporta- 
tion rates for the Government; that was 
a mere incident. Their purpose was to 
populate and develop the great areas 
into which these roads were constructed. 
Cheap freight rates, so far eas required 
by those grants, meant little at that 
time, as I will show you. The lines 
reached out into thousands of commu- 
nities in this country which were there- 
by developed. The homesteader, the 
farmer, miner, stockman, the school, 
the church, and civilization followed. 
There is a fine chapter in our history. 
Values were built up based upon the 
invasion of this great area in the United 
States and served by railroad transpor- 
tation. 

There is one distinctive phase about 
that Cevelopment that was unusual. The 
railroads did not follow but went in ad- 
vance of the traffic they were built to 
serve. 

The Government assumed no respon- 
sibility for the operating expenses of the 
railroads. It simply granted these lands 
at a cost of about $6,400 a mile, accord- 
ing to the valuation of the land granted. 
The result was that for years most of 
these railroads did not make any money. 
They had little net income for years 
after they were constructed. One of the 
most noticeable cases of this kind was 
that of the Iliinois Central, serving a 
very great, rich country out there in the 
Central West. It was many years after 
it was built before it made enough in- 
come to pay its operating exvenses. 
Many of these roads failed, so far as 
their stockholders were concerned. 
Some roads were improvidently built. 
Too much stock was issued on many of 
them. A fine achievement was clouded 
by too many mistakes and shortcomings 
of the prcmoters and builders. 

May I call your attention to the terms 
of the grants that were made to these 
railroads? There were a few of these 
railroads that obligated themselves by 
the grants to transpert and to haul prop- 
erty of the United States free. But that 
was not true of the great majority of 
them. A great majority of the land 
grants did not require a railroad to haul 
a ton of freight for the Government. 
They simply gave the Government the 
right to operate its own trains on these 
privateiy owned railroads. There was 
no provision, so far as I air aware—and 
if I am mistaken, I would like to be cor- 
rected—in a single grant that required 
a@ railroad to carry freight at 50 percent 
of the commercial rate. That formula 
never was used until after all these land 
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grants were made. The question of the 
obligations of the roads was taken to the 
Supreme Court. It was referred to the 
Court of Claims to determine what would 
be a just rate to require of the railroads 
to carry the freight of the Government. 
They reported in favor c* 50 percent of 
the commercial rate. In the meantime, 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, which appropriated money in 
payment of Government transportation, 
accompanied the appropriation item with 
a provision that the railroads were not 
to be paid anything unless they gave 
receipts in full for bills presented. 

The point about that is that this 50- 
percent obligation was not based on con- 
tracts of the railroads. It is based on 
the legal obligation created by Congress. 
This question is commonly discussed as 
if it were a matter where the railroads 
had agreed by contract to do a certain 
thing and now seek relief from their 
own contract. That is not the situation. 

In my judgement, this 50-percent 

reisht rate is wholly unwarranted under 

present circumstances, whether the obli- 
gation was created by contract or by law. 
The fact is that it was a legal obligation 
created by Congress, it was not the rail- 
roeds’ contract. Those who charge the 
railroads are trying to escape from their 
contract because it turns out unfavor- 
able to them are disregarding the facts 
as to the 50-percent provision. We have 
a right to change that obligation just 
as much as we have a right to change 
any law of Congress. 

For the first 50 years of the operations 
after 1877 the average deduction for the 
freight hauled for the Government was 
only $1,000,009 per year. This year it 
will probably be $240.000,000. The Court 
of Claims in 1877 decided that the fair 
compensation to the railroads for carry- 
ing this freight of the Government was 
$1,0980.000 a year. That is what its deci- 
sion meant. In fact, the deductions at 
that time were even less. Now we have 
an entirely different situation, but the 
average for 50 years after that rule went 
into effect was only $1,000,000 a year. 

Look at the perspective of this situa- 
tion. Before the war the pecple of the 
United States were spending over $20,- 
000,600,000 a year for transvortation. 
That means for construction, for facili- 
ties, and for operation. It means water 
transportation, rail transportation, high- 
way transportation, and the facilities 
used therein, including transportation 
by air, over twenty billion a year. 
hundred and twenty-six million dollars, 
the value of this land, is less than sixty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of what 
the American people were spending each 
year before the war for transportation 
in this country. If we get the perspec- 
tive of our transportation and realize its 
great importance, how it affects our peo- 
ple, I think we will be amazed at the 
short-sighted viewpoints expressed in 
opposition to this bill. We hear much 
about what it will cost the taxpayers. I 
believe our taxpayers are nov shirkers. 
I do not fear they want Representa- 
tives here to relieve them from their 
just obligations. The railroads have paid 
their debt. They constructed the roads 
that built up our great central empire. 
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By reduced freight rates they have paid 
their Government back over $900,000,000, 
or over seven times the value of the 
lands they rece‘ved from the Govern- 
ment at.the time the lands were taken. 
How about the equity or good morals 
of further insisting that the roads shall 
continue to be subjected to such de- 
mands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen from California has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. How large 
an appropriation will the Committee on 
Appropriations have to allow the War 

epartment, the Navy Department, and 
other departments of the Government, 
to make up for this loss in freight rates? 

Mr, LEA. As near as I can estimate, 
it would have to be about $240.000,000 a 
year at the present volume of military 
traffic. That is what it costs the rail- 
roads at the present time. That shows 
the great burden that is on the rail- 
roads—$1,000,000 a year in 1877, $240,- 
000.900 now. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. If 
the gentlemen will yield for a correction 
there, the report says that in 1942 it was 
$349,000,0C0. 

Mr. LEA. There may be some dispute 
ebout those figures. I believe it is an- 
preximately $240,000,000, but the larger 
it is the greater is the justice of the de- 
mand that it be eliminated as a charge 
against the railroads. It is not now 
their just debt. 

The subsidies that have been provided 
by the Government have been very 
noticeable features of the development of 
our transportation. First, for waterways 
and canals, the total amount the Gov- 
ernment gave to the railroads in these 
years of subsidies is just about what 
we have sometimes appropriated in 1 
year for water transportation. We have 
appropriated as much in 1 year in aid 
of air transportation. It is only a frac- 
tion of what we have spent in 1 year for 
highway transportation. So the $126,- 
060,000 of lands given the railroads, as 
measured by the great problems of our 
transportation system is a trivial matter, 

With reference to the condition of the 
railroads, here are 14,000 miles of land- 
grant railroeds out of 230,000 miles of 
railroads, 14,000 miles of land-grant 
roads, 216,000 miles of nongrant roads. 
We want to put them on an equality. 
Let the Government pay what other 
shippers pay. Now the shippers are 
paying half of the Government freight 
bill for military purposes. The general 
rule is that the railroacs havaa right 
to the same rates frcm the Government 
as from the private shipper. The excep- 
tion is the land-grant road whose debt 
to the Government has been paid. The 


exception is that the Government comes 
in by special favor to enjoy discrimina- 
tion as against other shippers of the 
country and at their expense. 

One of the fundamental problems in 
our transportation system, particularly 
as to rails, is to prevent discriminations, 
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to provide reasonable rates; that such 
rates shall be the same as to all. The 
ereatest violator, as it stands now, is the 
Government of the United States in 
denying that equality which should 
characterize our transportation system. 
I submit that a policy of discrimination 
in favor of the Government at che ex- 
pense of shippers has no just place in 
our transportation system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
thing that seems to be bothering many 
of us from the agricultural sections is 
whether or not section 3 of the pending 
bill in its present form is any real guar- 
antee that if this legislation is passed, 
there will be a readjustment of freight 
rates throughout the country? Will the 
gentleman give this House specific as- 
surance that such a readjustment of 
freight rates will result in the passage of 
the pending bill? 

Mr. LEA. This bill particularly di- 
rects the ee ee in effect to give 
the shippers the benefits of lower rates, 
if that can be son 1e under the rule of 
reasonable rates, if higher income so 
justifies. That is in section 3. 

The land-grant railroads will be treat- 
ed just the same as any other railroads if 
this bill is passed. They will have no 
rake-off above other roads. 

Before this war began, about 30 per- 
cent of the railroads in this country were 
in the courts and 30 percent more were 
on the borderline between court control 
and their retention of self-control. 

In 1942 and 1943 the railroads had fine 
incomes. The railroads in 1929 hed 
about nine-tenths of 1 percent higher 
net income on the average than they had 
last year. Last year the railroads on 
an average earned 4 percent on invest- 
ment. Last year the railroads paid a 
total tax bill of $1,846,000,000 to the 
States and Federal Government. 

They received a net income of $1,106,- 
000,000. In other words, the Federal 
Government and the State governments 
collected from the income of the rail- 
roads $740,000,000 more than the rail- 
roads themselves received as net income 


The 


for operating all the railroads in the 
United States. 
The railroads are operating with a 


maintenance deficit of from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000 a year. They cannot re- 
serve that maintenance deficit. The re- 
sult is that the money that normally 
goes into maintenance free of taxes now 
is subject to taxes and cannot be charged 
gainst future maintenance. That extra 
ee of maintenance costs is building 
up against them for the future. It is 
estimated it is going to require a billion 
dollars a year for several years for the 
railroads to modernize their tracks and 
equipment by capital expenditures to 
meet the future. We should at least 
give them fair treatment to encourage 
them in that program, which should be 
heloful to the country, to labor, to ship- 
pers, and to themselves. 
Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, wi!l the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEA. I yicid. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
These land-grant railroads are today 
carrying a vast tonnage of freight for the 
United States Government on a 50-per- 
cent cut in rates. Is it not true that the 
difference must, of necessity, be made up 
by the shippers along the line? 

Mr. LEA. That is true, and that is one 
of the important facts here. Many of 
the land-grant roads are in sparsely set- 
tled parts of the country where there is 
the least volume of traffic, and, therefore, 
the highest freight rates. Their shippers 
must, in part, at least, make up the re- 
duced income of their railroads, due to 
land-grant railroads. This bill should 
become a law as one step, at least, to- 
ward better preparing the railroads to 
serve the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentler 
pired. 

Mr. EOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace}. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, last May 
a year ago I addressed the House when 
a similar bill was before us for consid- 
eration. "y shall not repeat now what I 
said then. I have asked for this time 
to state three or four facts. 

It is estimated that this bill will 7" 
the United States Government—and, 
course, that means the taxpayers of a 
Nation—somewhere between $200,(90,- 
C00 and $350,0C0.000 each year. ‘The 
distinzuished gentleman from Califor- 
nia |Mr. LEA] has just stated that his 
estimate was $240,000,000. The gentle- 
man stated that if this bill is passed, 
then the Appropriations Committee mu 
immediately appropriate $240,090,000 to 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment to make up for the additional 
cost which this bill will entail. 

Mr. O’HARA. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. PACE. I yield for a correction. 

Mr. O’HARA. That figure was for 
the War Department alone. 

Mr. PACE. I will stand corrected, if 
that is correct. I understocd the gen- 
tleman from California to be referring 
to both the Army and the Navy. 

Ir.LEA. I understand that the prob- 
able estimate is $240,000,000 for the 
whole deduction. 

Mr. PACE. Very well. Lect us take 
$240,000,0C0. It means, if you please, 
that this House must shortly appropriate 
$240,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to 
give to the railroads when the commit- 
tee report shows that the income of the 
railroads last year was $9,500,000,009, the 
largest in see 

Next, the War Department is opposed 
to this bill. The Navy Department is 
opposed to this bill. The Department of 
Agriculture is opposed to this bill. The 
Interior Department is cpposed to this 
bill. 


The time of the 
man from California has again ex- 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. And 
the Treasury Department. 
Mr. PACE. I am not advised. I ac- 


cep’) the gentleman’s addition. 

Let me bring out one further fact, that 
it is not proposed in this bill, nor is the 
request made, that these railroads re- 
turn to the Government the millions of 
acres of this land which they still have 


oD 


0 
and on which there are no improvements. 
No effort is made here to get the land 
back that was given to them in order to 
secure this reduction in rates. 

With that background, I wish to say 
this: The people of this Nation have re- 
sponded without question to the financial 
needs in the prosecution of this war. We 
are now faced, on the Ist of July or soon 
thereafter, with a national debt of $309,- 
€00,600,60 10. It has taken that to bring 
victory to our arms in Europe. We are 
almost ready now to celebrate a great 
and glorious victory in Europe. You 
propose this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, to 
begin that celebration—you extend your 
thanks to the texpayers of this. Nation 
for the sacrifices they have made and the 
burdens they have assumed in order to 
bring victory in Europe. —at this hour, 
here and now when the War Department 
and the Navy Departm ni and your Gov- 
ernment are about to undertake the 
greatest transportation task ever known 
in the history of the world—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia h2s expired. 





Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yi ld 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 


from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Let me repeat, hcar me 
now! You are about to begin the sreat- 
est transportation movement ever known 
in this country, the movement of troops 
and the implements of war from the At- 
lantic area and the European area across 
this continent over to the Pacific area 
that we may step up the prcesecution of 
the war in that area. It is no longer a 
question of money with the railroad 
The report snows that last year they 
made more money than ever in the his- 
tory of the railroads of this Nation. 

There is but one problem at this hour 
with the railroads, and that is transpor- 
tation facilities. It seems to me that we 
are handing the taxpayers of this Nation 
a rather sordid package, that we extend 
to them rather sorry congratulations 
when they have put up the money neces- 
sary to place in our boys’ hands the im- 
plements of war to destroy dictatorship 
yonder in Europe. For that; yes, for 
that we are this afternoon beginning the 
celebration of VE-day by adding to their 
burden, in the words and figures of the 
chairman of this committee, an addi- 
tional $240,000,000. 

I shall have no part in it. 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. PACE. Gladly. 


Mr. LEA. While the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the interest of the taxpayers 
and the Government, what credit are we 
coing to give the railroads for the fact 
that they have given the Federal Govern- 
ment over $$00,000,000 interest on an in- 
vestment of $126,900,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HINSHAW 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
could stand here and wave my arms and 
orate and probably add a lot more heat 
on this subject than light—— 


airman, will the 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Ch 


~ ‘ 
gentleman yicia? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Not at the moment. 
The gentleman has had his time. 

And the House would not be any the 
wiser when I got through. The fact of 
importance is that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House has no intention whatever of mak- 
ing a present to the railroads of $240,000,- 
000 a year or anything of that sort. The 
bill specifically provides that when these 
land-grant rates are repealed, the United 
States may enter into contracts with the 
railroads of this country for a general 
discount on freight rates. Actually, 
when you consider the over-all freight 
bill of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Treasury Department, 
and so forth, the average deduction for 
the whole bill on account of land-grant 
rates amounts to about 7.1 percent. That 
figure is from memory, but I think it is 
pretty near right. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Georgia will be interested to 
know that in the case of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. for shipments be- 
tween such places as Montgomery, 
Ala., and Columbus, Ga., the land-grant 
discount to the Government is 28.125 per- 
cent, whereas between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Augusta, Ga., the discount is 7.457 
percent. You gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in these rail rates in the South and 
who are having a great deal of trouble 
and are interested in obtaining better 
freight rates, had better consider the de- 
ductions that are taken for the ship- 
ment of Government freight over your 
lines, which, of course, is a reduction in 
the income of those railroads, and it puts 
them in a worse position than they were 
before. They have to have income to 
stay in the business of transporting goods 
for the people. 

There is not only the Central Railroad 
of Georgia but there are some other rail- 
roads which are likewise subject to land- 
grant rates. There is the Alabama & 
Great Southern, the Central of Georgia, 
the Yazoo & Mississippi, the Seaboare 
Air Line, and a lot of other railroads all 
over the United States, all of them with 
land-grant rates. 

The fact of the matter is simply this: 
If you want to make a shipment between, 
we will say, Orlando, Fla., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., or any other two points in the 
United States, what happens? Hereisa 
book entitled “Land Grant Percentages,” 
published by the War Department, Office 
of the Quartermaster General. The fel- 
low in the War Department who is going 
to figure out what the bill will be for that 
shipment takes this book and finds out 
where he can get the most discount over 
a certain combination of roads. That 
computation results in the freight rate 
between those two points. Does the 
freight pass over those railroads? Not 
necessarily. As a matter of fact, it sel- 
dom does, because the freight rate is 
figured generally on a very circuitous 
route. It may swing around all over the 
countryside in order to bring in chunks 
of land-grant railroads, but the freight 
is shipped by the shortest possible route 
from one point to the other. The result 
is that the railroad or railroads over 
which the freight does actually move are 
forced to take the same reduction in its 
or their freight rate as the deduction 
would have been had it followed this 
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snake-like path all over the United States 
to reach the other point. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the land-grant 
railroads that are suffering oi account of 
these land-grant rates. It is all the rail- 
roads in the United States, every last 
one of them. To show what the feeling 
is, about this matter, by those who know 
about it and who are closely associated 
with it, not only are all of the railroads, 
regardless of whether or not they have 
land-grant sections in their line or not, 
in favor of this bill, but likewise all of 
railway labor, who, of course, have close 
knowledge of the situation. For anyone 
to say that there is going to b- an addi- 
tional amount of $250,000,000 charged to 
the Government if this bill is passed, 
means they have given no consideration 
to the fact that the language of the bill 
specifically gives the Government the 
right and the only right, because no other 
shipper has it, nobody but the Govern- 
ment, to negotiate a general discount on 
all freight rates throughout the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some reference here to the fact 
that a vote was taken a year ago and 
the result was 236 to 16. I happened to 
be a member of the committee a year 
ago when this bill came up and I was 
about the only member of the committee 
who violenty opposed it then. I vio- 
lently oppose it now, and if I were the 
only Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to vote against this bill I would 
be very proud to do so. 

Let us look over the situation a little 
bit. It is true that the railroads of this 
country were given a valuable franchise 
right to some 130,000,000 acres of land 
for the purpose of building railroads. It 
was a reciprocal benefit to both the Gov- 
ernment in the development of the 
United States and the development of 
the railroads, because it gave them an 
exclusive transportation franchise at 
that time and in general instances does 
so today. 

That was a solemn agreement that was 
made between the Government of the 
United States and the railroads. They 
signed that agreement, and I do not 
believe the railroads had any incom- 
petent lawyer representing them then. 

All right. In 1940, just before the war 
began, the Congress of the United States 
changed that agreement which had pre- 
viously been in effect whereby the rail- 
roads would carry persons and property 
of the Government of the United States 
free of charge. Congress saw fit to 
change that agreement so that the rail- 
roads in 1940 and after that time were 
permitted to charge as freight rates one- 
half of 50 percent of the freight rate 
that was charged to the average citizen 
for the transportation of persons and 
property hauled for the benefit of the 
United States Government. 

All right. Ever since that time there 


has been a continual fight to get the 
agreement of that 50 percent provision 
In 1942 this same bill was 
When the 


rescinded. 
defeated on a roll-call vote, 


May 4 


bill came up last year I made every 
effort I could to get a roll-call vote. Un- 
fortunately, those who were so enthu- 
siastic for the bill would not join me 
in the request for a roll call, so conse- 
quently the Recorp does not disclose any 
roll-call vote. I think it is high time, 
as the gentleman from Georgia said, that 
we look this thing over. When this bill 
came up for reconsideration in commit- 
tee I asked that the hearings be re- 
opened to find out and to obtain testi- 
mony from the Navy Department, the 
War Department, and the Maritime 
Commission as to what it would mean 
in costs to those three groups alone if 
we canceled the land grants. 

I do not know why that information 
is not important to the Members of the 
House. I do not know why we are not 
entitled to it. I think the people are go- 
ing to ask us some day, “Why not?” 
Those are only three departments of the 
Government that are making heavy pay- 
ments to the railroads of this country. 
What about the other departments as 
well? 

Only a small portion of the railroads 
in this country consist of land-grant 
railroads, as my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea], 
has said. But the reason they are all 
interested in it is that in order to haul 
this freight traffic before the war the 
railroads entered into this equalization 
agreement wherein and whereby they 
agreed to charge the same rate that the 
land-grant railroads charged. That 
brings them all in pushing for this thing 
which affects the land-grant roads. 

The other day I was intrigued with a 
little picture in the Washington Times- 
Herald of April 30. It is a picture of 
a Government employee with a large 
number of checks. It says this: “It is 
a big job. Six million dollars a day to 
pay Uncle Sam’s freight bills.” 

I do not know whether that is accu- 
rate. It is as accurate ana complete as 
the record is as to what this cost is to the 
taxpayers of this country. But I do 
know that Colonel Lasher, of the War 
Department, testified, as I understood 
his testimony, that for the year 1943, if 
the land-grant rates had been repealed, 
it would have cost $240,000,000 addi- 
tional to the War Department alone. 

I am not trying to misconstrue the 
record, but that was for the War Depart-~ 
ment alone. There are the Navy De- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, 
and all the other great departments of 
the Government that are using the pas- 
senger and freight facilities of the coun- 
try. 

Then there is that specious argument, 
“Oh, we have it all protected. Every- 
body is going to profit by this.” Let me 
read section 3, that is going to bring 
about this reconsideration for the benefit 
of all the users of the railroads. It is the 
greatest sop that was ever put into a 
piece of legislation: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to precribe 
just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration— 


Shall give due consideration— 


to the increased revenues which carriers will 
receive as a result of the enactment of this 
act. 
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What happened to the Interstate Com-__ the railroad industry, but I feel that my that none of the members of the great 
merce Commission just before the war duty is to protect the taxpayers of this Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
tarted and about the time we all had country on this kind of legislation. ommerce will think I am in any way 
to go on rubber rationing and gasoline Here is the net operating revenue after personal on this matter because I am not. 
rationing? They raised the freight rates taxes for the class I railroads of this It is a great committee. I think they 
of the country and they raised the pas- country, andI want youtonoticethein- have just misinterpreted the situation, a 
enger rates of the country. Finally, a crease. In 1940 their net operating reve- least from my point of view. That is not 
little less than a year ago, they suspend- nue was $188,000,000, and I am giving any personal criticism. I am merely ex- 
ed the 6-percent increase in their freight only the round figures. In 1941 it was pressing my viewpoint. ButIsay if they 





rates, an increase that was given when $499,000,000. In 1942 it was $991,000,000. areright, thenI Ww ant to be wrong hat 
everybody had to use the railroads more In 1943 it was $873,000,000. In 1944 it is the view which I take on this | matter 
than ever before. The passenger rates was $667,000,000. Becaus se as these boys come back to us 

are still higner. They have never been I cannot believe I have ever seen a bill they will meet us and ask, “Mr. Cong ress- 
reduced to the prior level. where there is so little justification for man, what did you do for me : hen you 


I have had prepared for me by the Eco- coming in and asking you to transfer to repealed the land-grant rates?” Espe- 
nomic Section of the Legislative Refer- the tressuries of the railroads millions slate, as the gentleman on Ge orgia 
ence Service of the Library of Congress and millions that belong to the taxpayers Said, when we are utilizing the railroads 


a photostatic copy of a statement show- simply because, as you say, “We have Of this country to the greatest extent in 
ing the income of the railroads of the peen paid under the agreement which the history of America; when materials 
country, these railroads that some are we made.” of war are being carried in untold quan- 


very much concerned about, What has 
been the total net operating revenue of 
the railroads since 19840 after all expenses 
and taxes were paid? These railroads 
are listed by sections, and I am later go- 
ing to ask permission to insert them in 


They do not tell you anything about tities from one end of the country to the 
St ; otegite an, lagers ae other, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
the value of the lands that are still in Siti Bonage ele neigy xia aE k that 
the hands of the railroad companies, Our boys will ee back and ask thal 
with valuable oi] and mining richts still question. Yet,in this dire hour w vhe nthe 
cane s — , people of the country are strainins 
on ths m, and they are included in these themselves to such great extent to pay 
the RecorpD at this point. It shows that 15 C09,000 on ’ for this war, we are being asked to in- 
the class I railroads of this country have . Th¢y do not say anything about turn- crease the burdens on the taxpayers of 
since 1940 earned a net revenue in ex- ins those back. If the Members of the the country. To me, it is sucemanrels n- 
cess of $3,000,000,600. I will be happy to House who are lawyers were sitting as a_ sible and I refuse to be a party to it in 
give these figures to you by years so court of equity and somebody wanted to voting for such a bill as this. I hope 
that you can see that the railroads are Welsh on an agreement, you would say, that those who are for this bill will join 
not exactly bankrupt at this time. Iam “Well, you had better return the bene- me in asking for a roll call, which I am 
happy to see them make money. I am its that you still have which you gained __ going to ask upon this bill; and I assure 
not complaining about that. I repre- by the transaction.” But, no, the rail- you Iam going to ask it, because I think 
sented two railroads as a local attorney, roads are not asked to do that here. everyone a is anxious to support this 
as I told you before, and I enjoy the We are just making a Christmas present bill s sho ud be anxious to stand un and b 
friendship of many men connected with of it to the railroad companies. I hope counted. 


Net income of class I steam railroads after Federal income taxes, 1940-44 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Har.ess]. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, from some of the arguments that 
have been made here, one would think 
there was something very sinister in 
this move to put land-grant railroads on 
the same basis as other railroads. You 
have been told there is going to be a 
gift to the railroads. You have seen and 
heard some flag waving in the name of 
patriotism; and the question asked, 
“What will we tell our boys when they 
get back?” I want to point out to you 
some of the salient features of this bill 
which wiil take all of the wind out of 


the sails that have just been unfurled. 
Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am glad 
to vield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaking of patriotism and our ; ine in 
the service, does the gentleman know, 
and I hope the House does, that, if this 
bill passes, every officer and enlisted man 
in the United States Army and Navy who 

ravels on official orders will have to pay 
twice the amoun.v of fare that he now 
pays? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am glad 
to yield to my colleague the gentleman 
from Cklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 

Mr. BOREN. There is only one an- 
the gentleman 


Chairman, will the 


swer to the question of 


from Pennsylvania. It is a yes or no 
answer, and the answer is “No.” This bill 
has no relation to that whatever. The 
fare paid by military personnel is estab- 
lished by contract between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads under section 23 
of the act and has nothing to do with the 
section being amended by this bill. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. This bill 
provides there shall be an adjustment of 


rates. At the present time, the shippers 
of this country are paying for the ship- 
ping of the Government. It just de- 


pends on whether or not you are going to 
continue to harness on to the shoulders 
of the shippers of this country and ulti- 

mately the consumers the cost of the 
Government shipping. You heard my 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, state that the railroads have raised 
rates. The reason they raised rates was 
in order to meet the increased costs 
caused by excessive shipping by the Gov- 
ernment and the increase of wages 
granted to employees. 

If you are going to continue to harness 
the shippers of this country with that 
cost, you are failing to recognize the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has it within its power to adjust 
the rates. This bill provides that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
adjust the rates. We grant to them the 
integrity which they have; that if there 
is any change in the income of the rail- 
roads it will be reflected in rates to the 
shippers. I maintain, and I think you 
will agree with me, that the Govern- 


ment, through the taxpayers, should pay 
its share of the expense of operating the 
railroads, instead of having the shippers 
pay it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brapitrey] 
ought to realize likewise that there was 
an increase in the pay scale for railroad 
employees that occurred at the same 
time that increase in rates occurred. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
correct. 

Now I want to point out another salient 
feature in this bill. We heard our col- 
league from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] 
read certain figures as to the income of 
the railroads. He did not tell you the 
interest rate on the preferred stock, and 


how much was paid to the preferred 
shechiahdions and how much was paid 
to the common stockholders after the 
preferred stockholders received their 
sum. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the See yield? 

Mr. HAI SS of Arizona. I yiel 

Mr. aon Considerable men- 
tion has been made of the fact that this 


sum amounts to $240,000,000, $250,000,- 
000, all the way up to $500,000,000. The 
point has. not been made yet that the 
railroads pay back to the Government 
approximately 81 percent in taxes, in 
addition to the other charges which you 
have just mentioned, 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is be- 
fore there is any declaration of divi- 
dends to the common stockholders. As 
a matter of fact; it is common knowledge 
in this country that the common stock- 
holders of railroad stocks of this Nation 
have been deprived of any dividends for 
many, many years. It seems to me that 
the kernel of this whole case is, will there 
be any person benefited? I might sum- 
marize it by saying if there is any in- 
creased income it will be given to the 
shippers and ultimately to the consum- 
ers. There wll be a readjustment in 
rates. No one will make any big haul 
out of this bill. 

With reference to the land which the 
various railroads have had given to them, 
nost of the railroads over a period of 
7> years have sold the land. There 
is no way in the world you could ade- 
quately and equitably readjust that. The 
railroads have more than paid it back to 
the Government. This bill will merely 
make it possible for all shippers, includ- 
ing the Government, to be put on a fair 
basis. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. It is always our inten- 
tion to be absolutely accurate, if possible. 
I unaerstcod the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |[Mr. BrapLey] to say that this 
bill would raise the half-fare rate of the 
soldi2rs traveling over the railroads. I 
stated that that was taken care of by a 
differcnt arrangement under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and had no relation 
whatever to this bill. However, I later 
learned that the gentleman said it would 
raise the rate paid by the War Depart- 
ment for shipping soldiers’ household 
furniture, his goods, across the country. 
The gentleman is correct with reference 
to that. Of course, the committee has 
taken the view, why should anybody’s 
household furniture be shipped at a rate 
that will penalize other shippers of the 
country by having them make up the 
preferential rate. I misunderstood the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
other charge had been made so many 
times, that any soldier traveling at half 
fare would be denied that privilege. That 
has nothing to do with the act under con- 
sideration here. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 


gent 


The 
leman does agree with me that my 
statement is correct with respect to the 
household goods, however? 

Mr. BOREN. That is just exactly what 
I said. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. The whole 
thing may be summarized by saying that 
we are going to equitably fix the rates, 
instead of having inequities that have 
existed in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I tried to obtain a copy of the hear- 
ings but I find there are none here. I 
locked for the committee report on the 
desk but I found none. I wanted to find 
out just how much this bill was going to 
cost. 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LEA. Copies of the report are with 
the boys in the corridor. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. They were 
not on the desk where we usually find 
them. 

I am intensely interested in learning 
just what this bill is going to cost the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

I am not opposed to the railroads; we 
have to have them; but I also realize the 
fact that we are in a critical financial 
condition. The argument that the rail- 
roads are going to pay part of it back in 
taxes is always advanced every time an 
appropriation is asked for. In May 1945 
General Gross, head of the Transporta- 
tion Division of the War Department, 
testified before the War Department Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the War Department appro- 
priation bill. I happen to be a member 
of that subcommittee. 

On page 270 of the hearings you will 
find the following: 

Mr: ENGEL. General Gross, being the head 
of the United States Army Transportation 
Service, you are of course familiar with Con- 
gressman Boren’s bill which would repeal the 
land-grant rates; are you not? 

General Gross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGEL. Should Congress pass the Boren 
bill and repeal these land-grant rates, how 
much additional money would you require 
to pay for freight charges next year? 

General Gross. I think we gave that to the 
committee in its hearing. As I recall, it 
amounted to something like approximately 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. ENGEL. And if the land-grant rates are 
repealed, then for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, you would require approximately 
$200,000,000 more to meet the deficit because 
of the additional freight rates you would 
have to pay? 

General Gross. That is correct. 


That is for the War Department alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done a great deal 
of talking on the floor of this House re- 
garding the national debt. It is going to 
require $9,000,000,000 a year, in my judg- 
ment, to pay interest on and amortize 
a $300,000,000,000 national debt in 50 
years. We are going to have a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt; there is no question 
about it. 

We passed a veterans’ apprcpriation 
bill the other day for more than a billion 
dollars for the care of the veterans of 
World War No. 1. We had 4,000,000 
veterans from World War No. 1, and it 
was a short war. We have nearly 12,- 
060,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines now 
serving in the armed services. The 
amounts that must be appropriated to 
care for the veterans of World War No. 2 
will be tremendous. It has been esti- 
mated that the annual tax levy is going 
to have to be from .wenty-two to twenty- 
seven billions. In my judgment it will be 
twenty-five billions a year. The highest 
national income we had before the war 
was $83,000,000,000. If anybody tells you 
they can take $25,000,000,000 in Federal 
taxes, to say nothing of the State and 
local taxes, out of $1°0,000,990,000 or 
$110,009,000,000 annual Federal income, 
they are going to find themselves badly 
mistaken. 

Mr. Chairman, we are reaching down 
to the very bottom of the taxpayers’ 
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pockets. We have reduced the income 
tax exemptions on a married man as low 
as $500. We have limited the exemption 
for the head of a family to $500, for man 
and wife for normal tax purposes, and 
$1,000 for surtaxes. A man and wife who 
have a thousand dollar income have to 
pay $12 in Federal taxes. Mr. Chairman. 
I placed into the REcorp some time ago 
some figures in a speech I made on the 
tax policies. There are 21,600,000 in- 
dividuals in the low-income group with 
incomes of $1,000 or under who paid 
$500,000,000 in taxes; and 9,370,000 of 
these were heads of families. 

There has been an increase in livir~ 
costs of from 31 to 48 percent since 1939 
It takes from $1.31 to $1.48 to buy today 
what a dollar bought in 1939. 

You have another 24,400,000 individ- 
uals with incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 who 
pay $4,100,000,000 in taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 each year ol 
the money we are collecting from this 
low-incom group and hand it to the 
railroad companies of the United States 
at a time when they are making more 
money than they ever made in the his- 
tory of our country. If the rest of th: 
Members of the House want to do that 
it is up to them. I am opposed to thi: 
bill and I shall eontinue to oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, 4 years ago I went to 
the War Department to ask for cer- 
tain information. There are two things, 
as you Know, that govern a freight rate. 
One is classification of the article shipped, 
the other is the rate itself. I learned 
at that time that they were classifyine 
Army jeeps as passenger cars and that 
we were paying the same rate on Army 
jeeps as on passenger cars. The rate on 
ammunition is very high. I asked the 
man in charge of Army transportation 
how long he had werked for railroad 
and for the Government. He answered, 
“Forty years, 16 years for railroads and 
26 years for the Government.” I asked 
him if he ever heard of an ammunition 
car blowing up in those 40 years and he 
said he had not. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another angle 
to this bill.. When you ship freight 
in small quantities you pay one rate. 
The Government ships in trainload lots 
and it does not cost as much to ship in 
trainload lots as in carload lots. The 
railroads ought to handle the freight 
cheeper for the Government than they 
do now. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. If those who believe 
there is some logical basis for the argu- 
ment that the land-grant rates should 
be repealed, would postpone repeal of 
the rates until after the war, could the 
gentleman make an estimate of how 
mucii the taxpayers would be saved? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
know. It is my opinion that this bill will 
cost the taxpayers annually anywhere 
from $240,000,000 to $340,000,000 during 
the war. I have heard it estimated as 


high as $400,000,000 a year; but in my 
judgment that is high. I had a chamber 
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xf commerce in my district ask me to 
support this bill. I wrote back and told 
the secretary that the bill would cost any- 
where from $240,000,000 to $400,000,000 
a year. I wrote further that we had re- 
duced the income-tax exemptions of our 
~eople as low as $500; that business was 
isking us to reduce the surplus tax and 
excess-profits tax, contending the rate 
was too high. I wrote further, “You 
could be very helpful if when asking me 
to vote for this bill you would also tell 
me whether you want me to borrow this 
money and add it to the $300,000,000,000 
national debt we will have or whether 
you want me to tax somebody. If you 
want me to raise the taxes, will you not 
please tell me who you want me to tax.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Ar. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know of the gentle- 
man’s great interest in saving money for 
the Government and likewise his interest 
in reducing the number of employees. I 
presume the gentleman realizes that if 
the railroads as a whole negotiate for a 
straight reduction over-all on all freight, 
regardless of where it originates or ends, 
hey would probably have to discharge 
ibout 1,400 employees from the Quarter- 
master Corps alone now engaged in fig- 
iring out these rates. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I donot have 
much faith in this promise to reduce the 
freight rates if the bill is passed. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
rentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I also appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest of long standing in 
saving the taxpayers’ money, and I am 
also interested in that particular regard. 
But may I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this? We do not, as a Goven- 
ment, expect a manufacturer to manu- 
facture any of the products that are now 
being made for war purposes at a figure 
lower than they wouid be manufactured 
for a private concern. We have 17,000 
miles of land-grant roads and 240,000 
miles total railroads in this country. 
Why should we, as a Government, expect 
that a railroad that never had any bene- 
fit of the land grant should not be given 
the same consideration? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I suggest 
that they give back some of the oil lands 
that they still own by reason of some of 
these land grants. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr.Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, another 
year has come and gone but this com- 
mittee stalks out the same old horse. 
They have held no new hearings. They 
have no new reason for letting the rail- 
roads back out of one of the very few 
favorable contracts the United States 
Government ever made. We have been 
hearing the same argument each year for 
the last 4or5 years. The only difference 
is in 1940 they cohld plead the poverty of 
their clients. Then they were content to 
be relieved of half their obligation to the 
Government. Now the railroads are 
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making more money than at any time in 
their history. So their representatives 
come to Congress and modestly ask that 
they be relieved of the entire obligation 
for which the Government of the United 
States paid them one-tenth of the area 
of this Nation. As the chairman of the 
committee stated, this thing started away 
back there 70 or 80 years ago after the 
railroads made a trade with the Govern- 
ment, at which time they were repre- 
sented by no shysters. They had the 

est attorneys in the land then even as 
they have today. They made a good 
trace whereby they acquired the title to 
133,000,090 acres of land from the United 
States of America, one-tenth of the entire 
land area of continental United States, 
including Texas. In addition to that, 
the State of Texas gave to the railroads 
33,030,000 acres of State land and other 
States gave 15,000,000 acres of their 
State land; surely the railroads have re- 
ceived an imperial domain from the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Of course, they cculd well afford to 
make great promises as to what they 
would do for the people who were so 
generous in their grant of land. One- 
tenth of the area of the United States is 
not small change in anybody’s figures, 
and yet that is what the railroads re- 
‘ceived. To get it they entered into con- 
tracts which seem to me should be en- 
forced. The chairman of the committee 
very carefully explained that later, some- 
how or another—and he did not explain 
how—they got into court. I will tell you 
how they got into court. They got there 
on the petition of the Santa Fe Railroad; 
they got there because the railroads 
sought to relieve themselves of the obli- 
gation which they had entered into, 

No; the United States did not pull them 
into court. The Congress did not try 
to take away what had been given them. 
They themselves came into court and 
asked that they be relieved from what 
they said was a burdensome contract. 
The Court of Claims decided that in case 
of certain of these contracts that the 
United States was only granted a right- 
of-way, and that if it was not to furnish 
the rolling stock, the cars and the engines, 
that it should make compensation to the 
railroads. A judgment was. entered 
which I understand was at the time per- 
fectly agreeable to the attorneys for the 
railroad corporations. They were smart 
attorneys. They thought that it was a 
good trade for the railroads to enter 
into this new agreement whereby the 
United States should pay 50 percent of 
the regular commercial fare for the 
transportation of all the goods, troops, 
and property of the United States, re- 
gardless of the purpose for which it was 
used and regardless of why it was used. 
The railroads remained under that con- 
tract for a good many years until they 
finally found a supine Congress, of which 
several of us were Members back in 1940, 
when we sacrificed the rights of the peo- 
ple in order to put a larger profit into the 
hands of the railroads. At that time we 
at least had the plausible excuse that a 
number of these railroads were broke. 
I voted against that surrender of the con- 
tractual rights of the Government, but 
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for those who wanted an excuse we, at 
least, had the excuse that we could go 
home and sob on the shoulders of the 
people on whom we had unloaded these 
additional burdens and tell them, “Oh, 
well, these railroads are broke and we 
must let you pay more in order that their 
stockholders may be bailed out.” We 
at least had that excuse in 1940, but we 
do not have that excuse today. The rail- 
roads are making more money than they 
ever made in the history of the world. 
Yet we are told that for the benefit of the 
stockholders of the railroad every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
who pays taxes must pay more. What 
has become of those advocates of econ- 
omy? Would those of you on my left, 
who just a few minutes ago talked so 
eloquently about saving money, only save 
it in order that the Government might 
add to the record income of the rail- 
roads? Are the rights of the American 
people whose public domain was given so 
freely to the railroads to be entirely 
ignored? 

There is a conflict between the views 
of the committee and their written views 
in this report. I do not know which 
you are going to accept and I do not 
know that it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. I do not know whether you will 
accept $240.000,000 or $340,000.000 as 
being the additional cost to the taxpay- 
ers of America. But whatever the 
amount, it is an additional cost placed 
on the people of America who are find- 
ing themselves in about as bad position 
as those poor stockholders to whom the 
gentleman recently referred when he 
said the stockholders were getting no 
dividends, and were finding their prop- 
erty worthless. What about the peo- 
ple of America who are finding the value 
of their property destroyed by the crush- 
ing taxation that is imposed on them? 
After all, are not the 130.000,090 Ameri- 
cans in whose behalf this contract was 
made entitled to some consideration at 
the hands of this Congress? Or is this 
Congress perchance here to represent 
only the stockholders of a few favored 
corporations? I submit that as far as 
I am concerned I am here to represent 
the people of America, including all the 
people, and not simply a portion of 
them. 

The argument has been made here 
that it takes 1,300 people, I believe some- 
one said, to figure the correct rates that 
the Government must pay under the ex- 
isting law. So, in order to release these 
1,300 workers, it is suggested that we 
should pay an additional quarter of a 
billion dollars to the railroads. This is 
indeed a remarkable new method of ef- 
fecting economy in Government. Just 
pay a quarter of a billion dollars in order 
to save the salaries of 1,300 employees 
over the United States. If it is so neces- 
sary to keep from making these calcu- 
lations, and if the Government has the 
power, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has suggested to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, to make adequate 
provision to contract with these rail- 
roads without regard to this law, why 
do we not make provision, then, that we 
simply reduce all Government rates by 
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28 percent. I believe that is the figure 
that somebody suggested was the total 
effective reduction in all Government 
carrying charges. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman. Ido not have the time. I 
have less time than I thought I was going 
to have. Each year I find myself 
granted less and less time to discuss this 
important legislation. I cannot yield 
to the gentleman. I would be delighted 
to yield if I had the time. I find that 
each year I am assured I will have plenty 
of time to discuss this problem. Each 
year the same thing happens. After 
the debate begins the committee feels 
it must reduce the time allotted me. I 
want to know why this committee does 
not want to stand up here and talk this 
thing out just as one farmer to another. 

I do not see why we should not put it 
on a man-to-man basis instead of having 
some of this high-faluting argument. It 
does not take an accountant to tell you 
that these railroads they are crying 
about, who, of their own free will and 
accord, asked for the privilege of meet- 
ing the land-grant rates, did so because 
they considered Government business 
profitable even at the reduced rates. It 
does not take an accountant to tell you 
that they want the business. It does not 
take an accountant to know that if there 
was not some profit in it they would not 
seek it. If there is not any profit in it, 
then the officers of those railroads should 
be indicted for embezzling their stock- 
holders’ funds. If these railroads have 
actually asked for unprofitable business, 
the stockholders need relief from their 
officers and not from the Government. 
But I know and you Know that the officers 
of those railroads who voluntarily 
entered into these agreements, and re- 
duced their rates when they were not 
required to, did so in order to get the busi- 
ness from which they expected to make 
a profit. There are only 27 railroads in 
the United States which are required to 
give a land-grant rate. One of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle tried 
to suggest that my own section of the 
country was suffering from high rates 
because we have a large mileage of land- 
grant railroads. The State of Texas has 
not a mile of land-grant railroad in it, 
and it has the highest rates in America. 
We ere suffering from a supine Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a weak- 
kneed Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
‘hairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California |[Mr. GEaRHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
afier the storm, the calm. 

After listening to the arguments of 
those opposing this bill, I am forced to 
the conclusion that some, if not all, of 
them are having difficulty in seeing the 
forest because of the trees. 

The opponents of the measure con- 
stantly refer to it as a bill for the bene- 
fit of the railroads. The proponents too 
often think of it as a bill for the benefit 
of the shippers. If the bill is properly 
analyzed, it will be revealed, I am quite 
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sure, as being a bill for the relief of con- 
sumers of shipped goods, 

Somebody must pay the freight for 
everything that is shipped over our rail- 
roads. No one in this Chamber is so 
naive as to believe that by exempting the 
Government on part of its freight bill 
that that part will not have to be paid 
by anybody. Somebody must crack 
down. It is just a question of who shall 
pay that freight bill. If the Government 
pays its own freight bill, the money will 
come from the taxpayers, from each in 
the proportion that he contributes to the 
revenues of our country. That is fair to 
all who are concerned. If the Govern- 
ment does not pay it, the cost of trans- 
portation is transferred to the shippers 
in private enterprise and they, of course, 
will pass it on to the consignees, who, in 
turn, will include it in the price of the 
goods. Thus, the ultimate consumer of 
the shipped goods is the goat. 

Now, all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise which are consumed by the people 
of the country are not necessarily trans- 
ported by the railroads. As you will 
agree, perhaps nine-tenths of our re- 
quirements originate in the area of con- 
sumption. They are not shipped on any 
railroad. Therefore, the question is, 
Shall we unload the Government's freight 
bill on a small segment of our popula- 
tion who happen to be the consumers of 
shipped goods, or shall it be spread 
among all the people in the proportion 
that each taxpayer contributes to the 
revenue of the country? Why “stick” 
just the consumers of shipped goods? Is 
that fair? Of course, it is not. The 
only fair way is for all the stockholders 
in our Government, the Government 
which is shipping our goods, to chip in 
their share. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not forget this 
bill is a bill for the relief of the con- 
sumers of shipped goods. Let us not be 
deceived by the specious arguments of 
these who can only see a few small trees 
and not the great forest. Let us take 
this discrimination from the _ statute 
books today. It should have been re- 
moved from the law books years ago. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Texas has 
made a very reasonable request, and I 
suggest that we talk this over face to face 
as one farmer to’‘another. I am now 
pleased to call upon a farmer who will 
discuss the question from the standpoint 
of the farmer. I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CunNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very glad to be called a farmer, al- 
though I must confess I have not been a 
farmer for many years, but I do repre- 
sent a farming State, and, as I have said 
before, everyone in the State of Iowa is a 
farmer because we are all dependent 
upon the products of agriculture. 

That is why I think this is a good bill, 
and simple justice demands its passage. 

At the time of the making of the grants 
to the railroads, consideration flowed 
both ways, both to the Government and 
from the Government to the railroads. 
From the time that Thomas Jefferson in 
1803 purchased that large tract of land 
west of the Mississippi, known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, until the fifties and 
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sixties, when these land grants were 
entered into, there was little or no de- 
velopment of that great Midwest and 
far West territory. The Government o{ 
the United States had it for approxi- 
mately 50 years. It paid less than 1 cent 
an acre for it. Had it not been for the 
railroads it probably would be very much 
undeveloped today. Something had to be 
done. The railroads needed to be sub- 
sidized. That is what you would call it 
today, and this Congress has been very 
liberal in the giving of subsidies. But the 
Government did not have the money to 
pay the railroads to build the tracks. 
However, it did have the land that cost 
practically nothing. They wanted the 
land settled. They wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get citizens out there so they 
could settle the land. The Government 
gave to the railroads the amount of land 
that has already been stated. Immedi- 
ately the railroads started selling the 
land to the people who were settling that 
country for about the same amount per 
acre the Government was also selling it 
to its people; that is, from $1.25 to $2.50 
an acre. It is presumed this money was 
used to help build the roads. In my State, 
which is traversed by several land-grant 
railroads, practically all of that land 
years and years ago was sold to the people 
who are now living on it at not to exceed 
$2.50 per acre. 

In addition to that, the United State 
Government had the Indians to contend 
with in the West, to make it a safe place 
for the early settlers to live. They had to 
establish Army posts out there. They 
needed transportation for equipment, 
soldiers and food for the soldiers, in order 
to maintain the Army posts and develop 
the country and protect the settlers who 
were pioneering in a new country. So, 
in giving these land grants to encourage 
the building of the railroads to develop 
the country that belonged to the United 
States, and for the benefit of the United 
States, it also got as a further consider- 
ation the right to transport Government 
property free, particularly in connection 
with the Army. 

No one at that day, conected with the 
Government or anyone else, for one mo- 
ment believed that this country would 
develop to the extent where it now has 
and that we would be using these rail- 
roads under that old agreement for such 
a large amount of equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Had they be- 
lieved so, there would have been a dif- 
ferent arrangement made. But condi- 
tions have changed and the considera- 
tion for that land, as has been pointed 
out, has been paid many, many times. 
The amount which the railroads got for 
the average acre was no more than the 
owner of the land today pays annually 
per acre in taxes. So there was a con- 
sideration that flowed both ways. The 
country was developed. The debt has 
been paid. It has been recognized by 


this Congress in the past when it was 
Gecreed that the Government pay only 
50 percent of the rates, 








In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I say 
that the passage of this bill is nothing 
but simple justice. It should be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from 'Tennessee | Mr. Priest]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is identical with the bill 
(H. R. 4184) which passed the House last 
year. 

Extensive hearings on that bill were 
held by a subcommittee of which I was 
a member. 

When those hearings first cpened, 
here was some doubt in my mind as to 
the wisdom of repealing land-grant rates 
at that particular time, but as hearings 
proceeded and the full picture of this 
rather involved question was unfolded, 
I became convince “dl that the action 
should be taken no 

May I say in the beginning that the 
oniy yardstick by which we may rightly 
measure any proposal before this body 
is the test of whether the proposed ac- 
tion is in the public interest, and whether 
it will contribute to the general welfare 
vithout discriminating unjustly against 
any individual or group in our national 
economy. If I did not believe repeal of 
this complicated land-grant structure 
would be in the public interest, I would 
hot appear now in support of this bill. 

I shall not attempt at this time to re- 
view the historical background of land- 
srant rates. Most members are already 
fi aii ar with that phase of the question. 

Any careful study of this problem, I 
believe, will bring any Member to a rec- 
cognition of how an arrangement that 
was mutual and thoroughly justified in 
the beginning, has become one of our 
major economic problems. 

A great many figures have been used 
in various estimates of the value of land 
that was granted directly to railroad 
operating companies’ or indirectly 
through grants to States which in turn 
made the grant available to railroads. 
I doubt if any other person made a closer 
study of land-grant problems than the 
late Joseph B. Eastman. After making 
this study, Mr. Eastman concluded that 
the land granted for railroad use was 
worth about 97 cents per acre at the 
time. At that figure, the total value of 
the 180,000,000 acres would approximate 
$125,000,000. 

Now let us bear in mind that only 
17,000 miles of a total of 240,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States were ac- 
tually constructed with aid from the 
Federal Government. Land-grant aid 
then was supplied in only 7.5 percent of 
the mileage of the railroads in the Na- 
tion. I hope you will keep that figure in 
mind because I wish to refer to it later 
in connection with the competitive dis- 
crimination against shippers. 

Let us review briefly how these land- 
grant considerations became in reality a 
major national economic problem. While 
it has been greatly magnified since we 
went to war, it had become an aggravated 
situation even before the war. 

When rate reductions were given to 
Government agencies for shipment over 
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land-grant roads alone those roads, of 
course, were given preference in the rout- 
ing of freight, mail, and Government per- 
sonnel. 

Not only was the business of other non- 
land-grant carriers reduced, but the bus- 
iness of nongovernmental shippers was 
considerably influenced because much of 
it tied in with Government activities, in 
developing regions west of the Mississippi 
River. 

In order to meet that competition, 
meny other roads agreed to give the Gov- 
ernment the same rebates as required of 
land-grant roads. Thus it will be seen 
that long before the war and before the 

great bulk of equalization agreements 
onli section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the discrimination and the 
stabilization effect of unequal rates had 
gone far beyond the railroads originally 
benefited and even beyond all other rail- 
roads to th e shipping public and to the 
people. 

But that was only the beginning, Mr. 
Cnairman. When the Transportation 
Act of 1940 was enacted, Congress inves- 
tigated the land-grant problem to some 
extent and as a consequence, wrote into 
that bill a provision that the full com- 
mercial charge should be paid for Gov- 
ernment traffic with the exception of 
transportation of military or naval prop- 
erty that moved for military and naval 
use and not for civilian use and in addi- 
tion an exception was made for person- 
nel of the armed forces. 

It was not long after the passage of 
that act until we began an accelerated 
program for defense. Then within little 
more than a year, we were at war. 

What has happened since is that the 
volume of military transportation has 
become the chief business of all of the 
railroads in the country. It has reached 
such a proportion that the rebate by rail- 
roads to the Government amounts to 
around $20,000,000 per month and at that 

rate the original land granted for the aid 
of only 18,600 miles of road has been paid 
for several times since Pearl Harbor. 

Now, the question arises “Who paid 
for this land?” Of course, the railroads 
who benefited originally, or their suc- 
cessors paid for some of it. Many other 
roads that never received one foot of 
land, paid a far greater portion, and the 
shipping public also paid. 

The question, cf course, arises as to 
whether the repeal of these land-grant 
rates would result in a windfall of around 
$240,000,000 a vear to the railroads of the 
country. As to what percentage of that 
amount would be recaptured by the Gov- 
ernment through the payment by the 
railroads of excess-profits taxes, various 
estimates have been made. 

If you will turn to page 145 of the hear- 
ings, you will find a telegram addressed 
to me and sent in response to a question 
I asked Mr. Jeffers, president of the Un- 
ion Pacific, which shows that total tax 
accruals for that road in 1943 amounted 
to $126,063,145, of which amount $86,- 
194,894 constituted excess meena I 
started out to give a few high lights show- 
ing how this has become a major eco- 
nomic problem, The I. C. C., a creature 
of Congress, sct up as a regulatory agency, 


fixes rates, regarded as fair and rcason- 
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able for citizens of the Nation to pay, and 
yet we find the Government, which after 
all, in this Nation is the citizens them- 
selves, shipping at a much lower rate. 
That to me seems an inequity particular- 
ly when the Government has been re- 
paid many times over for the original 
grants, and when the Nation as a whole 
received more than full consideration for 
the lands granted in the form of in- 

creased value of adjoining lands kecause 
of the construction of the roads and the 
concurrent developments which went 
along with this activity. 

There are some other important effects 
of land-grant rates and equalization- 
agreement rates which have a very direct 
bearing on the general welfare. Not the 
least of these is the competitive discrim- 
ination as between shippers. We can 
see very readily that shippers served by 
non- -land-grant routes are at a distinct 

isadvantage in bidding on Government 
ronan os 

Let us keep in mind thet the land- 
grant deduction is about 50 percent of 
the published freight rate which traffic 
must pay on non-land-grant roads. It 
is obvious that if the shipper to whom 
that favored rate is not available is to 
receive any part of this Government 
business, he must absot at the difference 


between the land gra rate and the 
standard commercial rate which he is 
compelled to pay. Perhaps a word of 


explanation should be made here ke- 
cause someone well might raise the ques- 
tion that if equalization agreements are 
in effect there would be no competi- 
tive discrimination. This equalization 
will apply, of course, only in those cases 
where the land-grant road and the non- 
land-grant road operate between the 
same points. 

Let us say for example, origin point A 
and destination point B. However, a 
shipper who may be lccated at origin C 
may be a competitor with a shipper 
whose product would be shipped from 
origin A, but if this shipper located at C, 
ships to the destination B he must pay 
the standard freight rate and he must 
absorb the freight differential or do 
without the business. I do not wish to 
tire the House with a great many specific 
examples, but I believe one or two typical 
illustrations might be of some benefit in 
the consideration of the pending — 
Many others will be found in the hea 
ings if you care to study them. 

Let us take such a commodity as ce- 
ment. This product is shipped from 
Birmingham, Ala., and Clinchfield, Ga., 
to Jacksonville, Fla. The commercial 
rate for Birmingham is 22 cents to Jack- 
sonville on a movement of 682 miles. 
From Clinchfield to Jacksonville the 
rate is 16 cents and the distance is 271 
miles. Now, under ordinary circum- 
stances, if the commercial rates were 
paid, the shipper at Birmingham would 
be at a disadvantage of 6 cents on com- 
mercial shipments. This disadvantage 
would not ordinarily be complained of on 
a shipment to Jacksonville because of the 
much greater distance. ut it so hap- 
pens that the rate from Birmingham to 
Jacksonville paid on Government ship- 
ments is 11 cents by reason of the ap- 
plication of the lard-s mileage, 
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while the rate from Clinchfield is 12.7 
cents. In this illustration, I think we 
can see very clearly the competitive dis- 
crimination involved in this whole prob- 
lem. The man who ships cement from 
Clinchfield ordinarily would have a rate 
of 6 cents better than the Birmingham 
man based entirely on the shorter dis- 
tance, but because of the fact that the 
Birmingham shipper, purely by accident, 
hes the advantage of greater land- 
grant mileage, his rate figures lower for 
a much greater distance than the Clinch- 
field shipper who, of course, would be 
entitled to the natural advantage of his 
nearer location to Jacksonville. This is 
only one of the thousands of illustra- 
tions that might be cited to show how 
the land-grant provisions operated ad- 
versely against many shippers and cre- 
ate competitive discriminations. 

I have intimated earlier in this discus- 
sion that land-grant deductions place 
a heavy burden on civilian traffic. These 
deductions amount to approximately 
$240,000,000 anually on the present rate 
of shipments. That high figure, of 
course, is due to the extremely heavy and 
continuous increase in Government traf- 
fic. You may recall that only in recent 
years the transcontinental rail lines 
found it necessary to propose increases in 
some of their rates on civilian traffic. 
One of the main reasons cited in that 
proposal before the I. C. C. was the loss 
in revenue from land-grant rates on 
Government traffic. While freight rev- 
enue figures for several months have held 
at a high level, it is a matter of record 
that net earnings for class I railroads 
have shown a decline for 8 consecutive 
months. 

It should be very plain that if this 
curve of net earnings drops continuously 
in time of extremely heavy traffic, it will 
plunge sharply downward when we re- 
turn to more normal conditions. Then 
we certainly will face the problem of 
passing on to the civilian traffic further 
increases in freight rates in order to make 
up the deficit on subsidized Government 
traffic moving over land-grant roads. 

I think we should keep in mind in all 
of this discussion the fact that the citi- 
zens of the country who pay charges for 
transportation are also in fact the Gov- 
ernment of the country. It is obvious 
that citizens of the country who pay 
transportation, and, of course, transpor- 
tation charges enter into practically 
everything a citizen buys or sells, to 
maintain the railroads in a sound and 
healthy condition, at the same time take 
much of the revenue away from the car- 
riers under land-grant rate operations. 
Let us look at one other aspect of this 
relationship between citizens, Govern- 
ment, and industries called upon to serve 
the Government. We pay the full cost 
with profit to all industries producing all 
of the materials needed for war. That 
is fair and nobody objects, but immedi- 
ately we call upon transportation agen- 
cies to transport these products, these 
materials of war, at a figure substantially 
less than cost. To me this seems ex- 
tremely illogical and inequitable and I 
believe it should be remedied by the 
passege of the legislation now before us. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, further pursuing 
the thought that this actually is a major 
economic problem, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the effect of land-grant rates on 
transportation by motor vehicles. 

While the original land-grant statutes 
pertain only to rail transportation be- 
cause of competitive influences and the 
observance of the rule of economy by 
those in charge of arranging for trans- 
portation service for the United States 
Government, the land-grant problem has 
been brought very definitely into the field 
of motor transportation. 

According to the testimony of Mr. 
Roland Rice, general counsel for the 
American Trucking Association, motor 
carriers in considerable numbers through 
the use of equalization agreements are 
transporting Government freight at land- 
grant-rate levels. They are doing this 
for two reasons. In the firs* place, there 
is the desire to take part in activities 
directly related to the war program and 
the second is because being in the trans- 
portation business they wanted freight 
to haul and in order to get this freight or 
at least a great part of it, they had to 
enter into equalization agreements under 
section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Let me cite one illustration to show 
just how these land-grant rates are af- 
fecting motor-carrier revenues. Let us 
take a shipment of war goods from a 
point on the east coast to the city of 
Chicago. It was found if this shipment 
was to be made by truck, it was essential 
that land-grant charges apply. A land- 
grant deduction for the entire mileage of 
approximately 13 percent is available if 
an all-rail route is used. However, by 
using water route to Savannah, Ga., and 
rail lines into Chicago, then by way of 
Birmingham, the motor carrier had to 
compete with a water rate from a middle 
Atlantic seaport to Savannah and from 
there with a land-grant rate. Now, of 
course, such a shipment did not move 
over this circuitous route, but it was 
theoretically possible in this case as it 
was in thousands of others, therefore the 
land-grant rate was the controlling fac- 
tor. 

In numerous cases, according to testi- 
mony before the committee, a deduction 
of at least 37.5 percent is applicable to 
the movement of traffic by motor trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Chairman, time will not permit 
me here to go into any full discussion of 
such an important question as the confu- 
sion and uncertainty now caused by the 
application of land-grant rates. I am 
sure that point will be discussed by 
other members of the committee as will 
such questions as the wearing out of 
equipment and transportation facilities 


and the large increase in manpower 


necessary because of these rates. 

To sum up, permit me to say that in 
disposing of this issue, we should do so 
on the basis of how they affect the public 
interest today rather than on the basis 
of what happened nearly a century ago 
when a mutual agreement was entered 
into. Let us remember also that rail- 
roads which did not receive any land 
grants have had to equalize with land- 
grant rates reductions and railroads 
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have made adequate compensation fo, 
the benefits they have received. No one 
can dispute the fact that total rate re- 
duction to this time far exceeded the 
net amount of capital realized from these 
grants. 

Moreover, the elimination of land- 
grant rates would place the Governmen; 
on the same footing with all of its own 
citizens in bearing charges for the sup- 
port of the Nation’s railroad system. 
Furthermore, it would remove the cause 
of unequal opportunities among shippe: 
bidding for Government business. And, 
finally, the ends of justice would be met, 
for certainly the Government of the 
United States does not desire to be put in 
the position of demanding that it be paid 
over and over again for land which has 
been paid for many times since the orig- 
inal grants were made. I hope the bill 
will be passed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio |[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
in my little home town down in Ohio we 
have a chap by the name of Jim Mc- 
Guire who is one the most likable per- 
sons I have ever known. He loves to 
dress up and to march behind the vil- 
lage band every Memorial Day, but he 
just cannot keep step; and after the 
parade is over he argues vociferously 
and long, and loudly that he was the 
one man in the parade who was in step 
The same situation seems to exist in 
connection with this bill. 

This legislation has been before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee several times. It has been given 
exhaustive hearings, it has been reported 
favorably not once but three times with 
but only one vote against it. 

Many statements have been made con- 
cerning this legislation, probably because 
it is a little difficult to understand. Most 
of these statements are not correct and 
not based on fact. The simple facts are 
these, -nd I want to state them quickly: 
$126,000,000 worth of land was given to 
certain railroads in order to get them 
to build lines across the continent. In 
remuneration for such land grants the 
railroads first agreed to permit the 
United States Government to use their 
rights-of-way; to put the Government’s 
own cars and trains on the rails and do 
its own hauling. This proved impracti- 
cal. Then, as a result of the impracti- 
cability of the first arangement, it was 
finally agreed, in 1877, that the railroads 
would actually do the transporting of 
Government property over these land- 
grant lines or sections of such railroads 
for 50 percent of the nermal rates. That 
has been done ever since on these par- 
ticular lines. However, it developed that 
in order for any non-land-grant railroad 
to compete for traffic, or for any manu- 
facturer or farmer on a railroad not a 
land-grant line to compete, the same 
rates have to be given on non-land-grant 
railroads as given over the land-grant 
lines; otherwise the manufacturers along 
the non-land-grant lines could not obtain 
Government orders or business because 
of the prohibitive freight rates. 
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And the farmers along such non-land- 
crant lines could not ship their products 
and sell them to the Government. ‘So 
actually every railroad had been com- 
pelled to give special rates on Govern- 
ment traffic, regardless of whether any 
land was ever received by them or not. 
Since $126,000,000 worth of land was 
given to these certain railroads they have 
paid back to the Government, in rebates, 
lower fare, and through freight reduc- 
tions, something like $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000. Most of the land so given 
has been sold. It is no longer owned by 
the railroads. Many of the same rail- 
roads which received the land are not now 
in existence. Many of them have been 
washed out, and new stockholders, new 
companies are operating them. They 
could not get the land back if they 
wanted to because they do not now own 
it. It is no longer theirs. Much of the 
land along these railroads was sold by 
the Government or by the railroads to 
private owners for $1, $1.50, and $2 an 
acre. Such sales fixed the value of the 
land. 

But the real question before us is 
whether or not we shall continue to sub- 
sidize the Government at the expense of 
the independent shipper. 

Someone spoke here a moment ago 
ebout his representing the gencral pub- 
lic. I, too, am interested in the welfare 
of the general public. I am interested 
in the poor man and the average citizen 
of my district. I do not want them to 
have to pay 25 or 30 cents more for each 
ton of coal they must buy to heat their 
homes each winter simply because of this 
subsidy now being given to the Govern- 
ment. For remember, the lower the 
freight rates on Government shipments, 
the higher they must be on the ordinary 
shipper. The laws of our Nation guer- 
antee the railroads will receive suffi- 
cient over-all income from all traffic, 
Government and private, to permit them 
to function and receive a fair return on 
their investment. 

I believe that, as taxpayers, you and I, 
all of us, ought to pay our fair share of 
direct taxes so as to permit the Gov- 
ernment to pay its proportionate and 
fair rate for the transportation it gets. 
If this is done then each person who has 
a ton of coal shipped to him, or each 
farmer who ships a ton of wheat to mar- 
ket, will also get a fair rate. 

This law requires that any increase in 
the freight rates which the Government 
may pay must be reflected in a propor- 
tionate reduction of freight rates to pri- 
vate shippers. So the railroads do not 
get any financial benefit at all. Any sav- 
ing which will result is given over to the 
independent, private shipper—to the 
business, industry, and agriculture of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should pass. 
It has been approved before by the 
House. I am confident it will be passed 
again this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEecK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that I can add very much to 
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what has already been said. Possibly I 
can restate some of the propositions in- 
volved for the benefit of those who may 
recently have come into the Chamber or 
for further clarification of the minds of 
some of the Members. 

As I listened to the debate so far on 
this measure I am again reminded of the 
fact that so often it seems I find myself 
in the position of being required to 
appeal for careful consideration and to 
think the matter clear through to its 
ultimate consequences. Sometimes that 
is a little more difficult than to present 
the arguments that seem at first blush to 
carry so much weight and to kind of dis- 
turb everybody who sits and listens and 
who may not be familiar with the real 
problem. In other words, it is easy to get 
up here and say, “Why, if you pass this 
bill you are going to take $240,000,000 out 
of the pockets of the hard-pressed tax- 
payers and give it to a few big corpora- 
tions.” But that is not the situation at 
all, and anyone who will take the time 
to think this through will appreciate that 
it is not the situation. 

Let us talk about the equities of the 
situation for a moment. This land was 
not granted to the railroads in the first 
instance in order to give excursion rates 
to the Government for its business. The 
land was granted to the railroads in or- 
der to bring about the construction of 
railroads and the creation of a great em- 
pire that followed the construction of 
those railroads. We were not empha- 
sizing the matter of reduced rates to the 
Government at that time. We knew 
that the roads had to be built. 

The gentleman from Texas who pre- 
ceded me a short while ago said that his 
time has been constantly getting shorter 
in the debates on this measure. The fact 
of the matter is, also, that as we have de- 
bated the matter more and as Members 
have begun to understand it in its proper 
light, the gentleman from Texas and 
those who stand with him have constant- 
ly found themselves with less votes in 
this body. Why, it got down to a point 
where a year ago after full and compiete 
debate the vote for passage of the meas- 
ure on a division was 236 to 16. That is 
about the way it will be this time. I un- 
derstand that probably I will not change 
a vote, but I do want the record to show 
the situation as I see it. 

Reference has been made to the lands 
that were granted back in the fifties, 
sixties, and seventies of the past century, 
and subsequent court action to bring 
about a reduction of 50 percent in the 
rates paid by the Government. It has 
been pointed out that other roads than 
those given the land grants are affected 
by that because of the competitive situa- 
tion. For the lands granted, the Gov- 
ernment has not only obtained in re- 
turn the creation of this great empire 
but has also received in reductions in 
rates more than the lands were worth 
when they were granted originally. 

In addition, the lands remaining in the 
hands of the Government were tremen- 
dously increased in value, so on that basis 
the Government has had more than a 
fair return for these lands. 

The opponents say that it is a rail- 
road bill. It is not anything of the sort. 
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I say it is a shipper’s bill. The gentle- 
man from California says that neither 
of those contentions are right. He says 
that in the final analysis it is a consum- 
er’s bill, and very likely that statement 
is correct. Yet, in the first instance, un- 
der the provisions of this bill, the bene- 
fits will not accrue to the railroads but 
to the private shippers, the private users 
of the railroads, and as those shippers 
are benefited, as rates are reduced on 
agricultural commodities from the very 
areas affected by these land-grant rates, 
then ultimately the consumer will be 
benefited. He will also be benefited in 
respect to manufactured goods. 

Now then, let us take a look at the sit- 
uation. If we are to have a railroad sys- 
tem in time of war or in time of peace, 
the railroads operating must get reve- 
nue necessary to pay their opereting 
costs, to pay their interest, their fixed 
charges and to pay a fair return to the 
people who own the railroads. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
justing the rates to meet those needs. It 
is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce the rates, to re- 
vise the rates downward whenever possi- 
ble, and to keep revenues in line with 
what is needed to operate the roads. 

Now then, does it not stand to reason, 
having regard to the over-all sum of 
revenue that the roads must have, that 
if the Government gets what I call an 
“excursion rate,” a 50-percent reduction, 
then the difference between that revenue 
and the needed revenue of the particular 
railroad to operate must be made up by 
the private shippers? 

May I point out something else? Some 
of the people who I think mistakenly 
have opposed this bill are from areas in 
the country where they constantiy com- 
plain of excessively high freight rates. 
The passage of this bill is one way to 
bring about a reduction in rates to the 
shippers in their areas, and if that is 
what they want they cught to ke sup- 
porting this bill rather than opposing it. 

Sometimes complaint is made in cer- 
tain sections of the country about the 
lesser freight rate applicable in official 
territory; that is, up in the northern and 
northeastern sections of the country. 
There are no land-grant roads in official 
territory. When you load on the ship- 
pers in other sections of the country the 
responsibility or the necessity of making 
up the revenues as against the 50-percent 
rate for the Government, then you are 
excusing the taxpayers generally who 
pay into the Federal Treasury in official 
territory from meeting their fair share 
of the expenses of shipping goods of the 
Government in territories outside of offi- 
cial territory where land-grant rates 
apply. 

I say it is about time that we ought to 
get down to what this bill is really about. 
We cannot blow hot and cold. If we hbe- 
lieve in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and in the regulation of the utili- 
ties, in revising rates downward in the 
interest of the public, if we adopt that as 
a matter of governmental practice and 


policy—and we have adopted it; the 
I. C. C. has been operating for over 50 
years—then we should be willing to say 
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that if by the passage of this legislation 
revenues are increased to any railroads 
in any given territory we can depend 
upon the I. C. C. to see to it that that in- 
creased revenue is reflected in a general 
reduction of rates. 

A question was raised about that when 
the bill was here before, and an amend- 
ment was written in on the floor that 
has since been written into the bill. The 
gentleman from Minnesota, probably 
pressed for time, did not read the last 
two and one-half lines of that language, 
which were: 

So that such increased revenues will be 
reflected in appropriate readjustments in 
rates, fares, and charges to shippers. 


Who is it who will say that the I. C. C. 
will not do that? 

Mr. POAGE. Here 
say it. 

Mr. GCOSSETT. Here is another. 

Mr. HALLECK. All right. We have 
a couple of men over here that venture 
that suggestion. That is quite an indict- 
ment of the I. C. C., to which I certainly 
would not want to subscribe, particu- 
Jarly in view of the fact that there has 
been quite a change in the make-up of 
the I. C. C. There are people in some 
sections of the country who have been 
a little disturbed about that. But if you 
are not willing to go along on that phi- 
losophy of government, ingrained as it 
is in our Government, then I am afraid 
I could not do much to convert you 
about this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
fyutieman frcm Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes, the remain- 
der of my time, to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Califcrnia. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Texas would be interested to 
know that the land-grant reduction on 
freight rates between the junction point 
known as Junction City, Kans., and Gal- 
vestcn, Tex., is 6.86 percent; between 
there and Fort Werth, Tex., it is 11.92 
percent; and ketween there and Hous- 
ton, Tex., it is 7.863 percent. So Texas 
is likewise helping to pay the Govern- 
ment freight bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Cf course, what th 
gentieman from California has pointed 
out is true. We have had a little too 
much heat and not quite enough light 
on this whcole proposition. 

Mr. PCAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a statement of the 
facts about Texas? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
California clearly intimates that part of 
the land-grant rates are in Texas. Not 
1 mile of that land-grant rate is in 
Texas. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 


is one that will 


No; but Texas pays 
i. 

Mr. POAGE. That reduction is in the 
State of Kansas, not Texas. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Texas is a very able, scholarly, and 
learned Member of this body. It pains me 
to find myself in disagreement with him, 
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but he must remember that when you 
start a shipment from Galveston, Tex., 
to somewhere up in Kansas or to Chicago 
or some other place—maybe you are 
sending some of those fine Texas cattle 
up there—you figure a through rate, and 
if the Government ships on land-grant 
rates it gets the benefit of them, what- 
ever they may be. So it does not make 
any difference, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, whether there is a mile 
of land-grant road in Texas or not, the 
people of Texas are being penalized by 
the very position on which the gentle- 
man insists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I also suggest to 
the Members, and although this has been 
touched on it is worth restating, that 
these land-grant rates have set up dis- 
criminations between communities, pe- 
tween manufacturers in different com- 
munities, who under our system of rate 
making and under our theories of just- 
tice in respect to rates should have the 
same opportunities to get into the con- 
suming markets that are had by persons 
in other sections or in other communi- 
ties. 

Finally, reference has been made to 
certain of the lands still held by the rail- 
roads. Two things ought to be said 
about that. It is no argument against 
this bill. No.1, as I pointed out, the Gov- 
ernment has had more than adequate re- 
turn for every acre of lend which was 
granted to the roads. No. 2, it would 
be rank discrimination to say to one 
road which had sold all of the lands 
granted to it, “You shall not be re- 
quired to make any restitution of the 
money,” and then to say to another rail- 
road which had not sold its land and 
which still has its land, “We are going to 
take back from you the land which we 
granted to you.” I say, that would bea 
type of discrimination which I cannot go 
along with and I do not believe the mem- 
bership will go along with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 321 of title III, part II, of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out the follow- 
ing: “except that the foregoing provision 
shall not apply to the transportation of mili- 
tary or naval property of the United States 
moving for military or naval and not for civil 
use or to the transportation of members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States (or properiy of such members) when 
such members are traveling on Official duty;”, 
so that said subsection, as so amended, shall 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 321. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, but subject to the provisions 
cf sections 1 (7) and 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, the full appli- 
cable commercial rates, fares, or charges shall 
be paid for transportation by any common 
carrier subject to such act of any persons or 
property for the United States, or on its 
behaif, and the rate determined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as reasonable 
therefor shall be paid for the transportation 
by railroad of the United States mail: Pro- 
vided, however, That any carrier by railroad 
and the United States may enter into con- 
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tracts for the transportation of the United 
States mail for less than such rate: Provided 
further, That section 3709, Revised Statutes 
(U. 8. C., 1934 ed., title 41, sec. 5), shall 
not hereafter be construed as requiring ad- 
vertising for bids in connection with the 
procurement of transportation services when 
the services required can be procured from 
any common carrier lawfully operating in 
the territory where such services are to be 
performed.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruis of Cal- 
ifornia: On page 2, line 20, strike out the 
pericd and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That this act shall not 
become effective as to any common carrier 
which on May 4, 1945, held any lands origi- 
nally granted by the United States to such 
carrier until all such lands except those ac- 
tually in use for right-of-way and railroad 
use shall have been reconveyed to the United 
States.” 


Mr. VOORHIS cf California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment has been 
offered to these bills heretofore. I have 
always supported it. The gentleman 
from Indiana gave some of the arguments 
that might be advanced against the 
amendment only amomentago. I think 
we are fairly familiar with those argu- 
ments. As a matter of plain fact, I 
doubt there is a single land-grant rail- 
road in the United States which does not 
still retain a very considerable amount of 
the land granted to them herctofore. 

What is proposed to be done by this 
legislation is to relieve the railroads of 
a portion of the contract which in effect 
they made with the Government at the 
time the land grants were made. It is 
proposed to say that the railroads shall 
no longer be required to carry Army and 
Navy shipments at less than the regular 
rates. It seems to me that if the rail- 
roads are to be relieved of that, then the 
Government should be relieved from the 
action on the part of the Government 
for which the land-grant rates were a 
quid pro quo. I can sce no justification 
in simply abolishing one side of the con- 
tract and letting the other one stand. 
All my amendment proposes to do is to 
say in effect that the carriers shall have 
their choice between retaining the land- 
grant rates in effect or restoring to the 
Government such lands _ originally 
granted to them as they still hold in fee 
and of which they have the outright own- 
ership. Any land which they have sold 
or patented to anyone else is not affected, 
of course, and cannot very well be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairmen, 
vill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Wiil the gentle- 
man state whether the railroads are now 
paying taxes on the land which they still 
hold? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
the railroads are. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And if they were 
transferred back to the Government, 
then there would be no taxes paid? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. They would revert to the pub- 
lic domain. Iam sure, however, that in 
the case of most of that land it would not 
long remain public domain, 


IT assume 
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In the original acts whereby these 
grants were made, such provisions as the 
following were generally included: 

Provided, That all mineral land shall be ex- 
cepted from the operation of this act. 


That is included in different language 
in many other provisions. What ac- 
tually happened was that that land, on 
which nobody knew whether there were 
minerals or not, was rather speedily 
patented outright to the railroads. Sub- 
sequent to that time a great deal of min- 
eral wealth has been found in a great 
many of those lands. I am informed 
that under these circumstances there is 
not anything under that reservation of 
minerals that can be done, directly, 
about the matter; but certain it is that 
if one is to say that the Government has 
gotten a considerable benefit out of the 
granting of these lands, in view of the 
fact that the railroads have been built, 
it may certainly also be argued that the 
railroads have received a great deal of 
benefit on their part particularly from 
these mineral lands which had they been 
known to be mineral lands would never 
have been included in the grants at all. 
If it be contended that the purpose of the 
legislation is to equalize competitive con- 
ditions, then it would appear to me that 
if we want to equalize the compctitive 
situation as between two roads, one of 
which is a land-grant road and the other 
of which is not, we ought to go to a com- 
plete and logical conclusion, and say that 
the lands in the hands of the land-grant 
roads which can be returned to the Gov- 
ernment, should be returned. 

It is clear to me that as a matter of 
simple justice and logic, if the land-grant 
rates are no longer to be enjoyed by the 
Government, then the lands should be 
given back to the Government. 

Some of the railroads received much 
larger amounts of land than others 
The Northern Pacific, I believe, received 
the greatest amount of all, sections 
stretching for 50 miles from either side of 
the road. Some of the roads received 
other amounts. In any event, at the 
moment, as has been pointed out by 
other speakers, we are in the middle of 
awar. We are at the beginning of the 
very period when the greatest amount of 
transcontinental shipments will be made 
due to the Japanese War. Icontend that 
this amendment would be a most logical 
addition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California is one 
that has been fully discussed before in 
this House, and has been much discussed 
in our committee. In the Senate they 
made a little different answer in their 
approach to this problem than we have 
made in section 3 of this bill. However, 
the proposal of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, if it were equitable, is simply im- 
practicable, and cannot work. 

In the first place, the people who had 
the land granted to them originally do 
not own the land today. Contrary to 
the supposition of the gentleman from 
Culifornia, only a few of the railroads 
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that were granted the land originally 
still have the land today. 

Let us remember another thing, that 
in the computation of the value of these 
lands today, not only has the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommended 
this bill and gone into this particular 
phase of the bill, but the committee of 
the President, which recommended 
equalization of rates through the coun- 
try, the same committee that the gentle- 
man from Texas and myself and others 
have got up here and praised for their 
fine work, has recommended the passage 
of this. On this point they say that the 
total value of the lands still held by the 
railroads is $68,000,000. 

If that is the total value today let us 
look at the record and see what it has 
cost the railroads in taxes and so on for 
those lands. It reaches $167,000,000 
through the years. Here is the point 
about it: Bonds have been issued against 
these lands that have changed hands. 
Every railroad that ever had an acre of 
land-grant acreage has gone through 
bankruptcy, every last one of them, and 
the ownership has changed, and changed, 
and changed. Do you here today want 
automatically to abolish the value of the 
bonds that some widow or orphan or 
somebody else might have invested in? 
The bonds which have been issued 
against these railroads have as their 
security this very land as well as the other 
property of the railroads. Then there is 
preferred stock, too. It would either 
vitiate the value of all of the securities, 
or new stocks and bonds would have to 
be issued. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Either 
the gentleman is correct that the value 
of this land is only $68,000,000, or he is 
not. Assuming that he is, and I pre- 
sume, of course, he must be or he would 
not have made the statement, in that 
event the total value of the land is only 
one-quarter of the financial benefits that 
the railroads will get out of passage of 
this bill in 1 year and, therefore, could 
hardly have a detrimental effect upon 
their financial situation. 

Mr. BOREN. I am not talking about 
the detrimental effect on the situation 
of the railroads. The proposal the gen- 
tleman makes would not amount to any- 
thing particularly material if it were 
levied against the railroads of the United 
States, but the gentleman proposes to 
bankrupt a particular little railroad that 
happens to have some of its land left. 

The gentleman referred a while ago 
to the fact that this was a contract, 
and I know the gentleman honestly be- 
lieved so, but if he will read those origi- 
nal contracts he will find that the con- 
tracts entered into, the requirement lev- 
ied by the Congress, was the right of 
the Government to run its trains, and 
so forth, toll-free over the roads, and 
all this other stuff has grown out of vari- 
ous proposals, court decisions, congres- 
sional legislation. It is our responsi- 
bility today; it is not a matter of price. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 
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Mr. LEA. There are two facts to which 
I wish to call the gentleman's attention. 
The first is that the railroads which still 
retain the land are the unfortunate ones. 
The land is not worth as much as the 
money received by those who have sold. 
The railroads who have sold are the ones 
who profit. It would be a great injustice 
to take the lands from those who re- 
tained them, who have made nothing out 
of them but who have paid taxes for 70 
years. The railroads estimate they have 
spent $167,000,000 in taxes and carrying 
charges on these lands. The other point 
is about the taxes they have paid all 
through the years. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. It seems to me an un- 
answerable argument that if we were to 
adopt this amendment and thereby re- 
quire a restitution of the lands, then in 
equity and good conscience we cannot 
do otherwise than to require of the rail- 
roads who have disposed of their lands 
a restitution in monev for the value of 
the lands granted to them. 

Mr. BOREN. Not only the value of 


the original land, but the value they 
might happen to have today. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, i move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in repealing land-grant 
rates and thus imposing an additional 
burden of perhaps three or four hundred 
million dollars a year on the Treasury, 
we seem to adopt the principle that if 
the United States Government ever 
enters a contract that turns out profit- 
able, we should forthwith surrender our 
benefits. This apparently is what we are 
going to do today with the acclaim of 
business organizations that have always 
said your Uncle Sam was a poor business- 
man and did not have enough sense to 
make a profit out of anything he under- 
took. When, however, he does have a 
profit, these same critics advise him to 
give it up. The next day aiter we do 
this they will deluge us with statements 
about balancing the Budget. 

Suppose we had given the railroads, as 
an incentive to build their transportation 
system, a perpetual lease on building sites 
at $1 a year in the main cities of the 
West, and the rental on these sites 
brought immense profits to the railroads. 
What would the railroad lawyers say if 
you approached them voluntarily to re- 
scind these leases and let Uncle Sam have 
new leases in which he could fix rental 
charges comparable to the income? Do 
you think the railroads would agree? 

Ordinarily, if a person wanted to get 
from under a contract that was oppress- 
ing him, he would offer a consideration 
for this benefit. In this case the rail- 
roads might definitely agree to cut rail- 
road rates, or they might return the free 
lands which they still hold as a gift from 
the Government, and upon which they 
realize an income, but there are no such 
offers of compromise. We are just throw- 
ing away the benefits that the early 
officials of the Government wanted to 
preserve for us. Maybe Russia ought to 
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come in and ask us to return Alaska be- 
cause everybody agrees that we paid too 
little for it. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is identical with an amend- 
ment I offered last year and identical 
with one I have on the desk now but 
which I will not urge after the pending 
one is passed upon. 

This amendment brings into sharp re- 
lief what we desire to do. We all recog- 
nize that the amendment does not work 
exact equity as written. It does, how- 
ever, lay the problem squarely before 
those who propose to give away the con- 
tractual rights of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It puts the question squarely 
up to those who would abrogate this con- 
tract as to whether they want to make 
any effort to deal fairly with the Gov- 
ernment or whether their sole interest 
is to represent the needs and desires of 
the railroad stockholders. If it is their 
desire to see that the Government is 
given some consideration in this matter, 
surely they will at least agree that if 
we find that the contract is inequitable 
that we should try to restore the parties 
as near as may be to the condition in 
which they were when the contract was 
made. There is not a court in the land 
in which you could go and ask for the 
rescision of a contract that would not 
as a requirement for the rescision at- 
tempt to put the parties back in as near 
as possible the position they were when 
the contract began. 

If I were to go to a second-hand cloth- 
ing dealer and buy a coat on credit and 
then went down to him and asked him to 
be relieved of my note, and told him, “I 
think you swindled me on the coat, I 
think you charged me too much,” he 
would at least say, and very properly 
so, “Give me back the coat before I will 
relieve you of your debt.” 

Now, the railroads have the coat. 
They do not have it all. They have worn 
it. It has holes init. There are pieces 
torn out. But why should the United 
States Government be denied the cppor- 
tunity to take the buttons if they are 
left on the coat? 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
owns 8,900,009 acres of this land today. 

The Northern Pacific Railrcad owns 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of this land to- 
day on which is found some of the finest 
timber in all America. The Santa Fe 
Railroad owns nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of this land today. You say they can- 
not return it? You say that it cannot 
be restored? Out of those railroad tracts 
alone you can restore a sizable empire 
to the public domain of the United 
States. Oh, but you say it would be 
unfair; that certain other railroads have 
already squandered their portion and we 
cannot get anything back from them. 
That is true. But if we have the power 
that I still do not believe we have, but 
which members of the commiitee think 
we have, to prescribe the same rates 
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without regard to this law for hauling 
Government property, then if you can 
prescribe by law or by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
without resorting to the contracts the 
railroads have entered into that all rail- 
roads shall haul Government freight at 
any certain fixed percentage of the com- 
mercial rate that you want them to. 
If you really want to be fair with all 
the railroads—and we have had lots of 
contention here that those who did not 
get the land were suffering more than 
those who did—if you want to be fair 
with them, why not prescribe a general 
rate all over the United States? I be- 
lieve someone said that this was 28 per- 
cent on the average to all railroads. 
Why not simply say that all Government 
freight should he hauled by all railroads 
for 28 percent less than the commercial 
rate, and then you will have no inequi- 
ties between railroads, you will have no 
inequities between communities. You 
will have none of those inequities and 
there would be no injustice in requiring 
the roads to return the land they now 
hold. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Why should the Gov- 
ernment pay any less rate than you or I? 

Mr. POAGE. Because the United 
States Government has already paid one- 
tenth of the area of the United States 
for that reduced rate. We have already 
paid handsomely for that reduced rate. 
It is not a matter of what we are going 
to pay. We have already paid it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May TIsay tothe gen- 
tleman from Texas that the over-all re- 
duction instead of being 28 percent is 
7.1 percent. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I amin 
favor of the Voorhis amendment. I am 
against H. R, 694. Every newspaper in 
the United States, whether it be a small 
town or a large city, and every magazine 
in this Nation since the war started, has 
printed full-page ads, half pages, and 
quarter pages showing pictures of a loco- 
motive and three or four cars, telling the 
people what a great job the railroads 
have done during the war. After this 
war is over, and if they are conferring 
the iron cross on anybody in this country, 
I am in favor of conferring it on the 
American Association of Railroads. I 
make that statement because I worked 
on a railroad for 20 years. 

Sitting in a yardmaster’s office since 
this war started, when a car of muni- 
tions came out of the Ravenna Arsenal, 
the yardmaster gave the way bill to me 
and said, “Take a look at the price. We 
ship that car from Ravenna Arsenal, 
Ohio, to Camp Stanley, Tex.” The price 
on that car was $4,000, or pretty nearly 
half a million dollars for a trainload. 
Suppose that the boys on Guadalcanal, 
Saipan, or any of those islands knew that 
they charged half a million dollars to 
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ship a trainload of munitions from the 
Ravenna Arsenal to Camp Stanley, Tex. 
If you think that those figures are wrong 
call up the colonel in charge of transpor- 
tation at the War Department and ask 
him what it costs to ship a carload from 
the Ravenna Arsenal to Camp Stanley. 
It will run from $1,200 to $4,000 a car. 

So that is the group that is paying for 
the ads instead of that money going back 
to the Government in taxes. In news- 
papers in towns that do not have a rail- 
road pass through it you will see full page 
ads telling what a great job they are 
doing; that they are patriotic people. 
I live in a large town in Ohio. The 
legislature of my State passed a law eiv- 
ing a railroad the right to lease 8 miles 
of track for 99 years. 

Instead of the New York Central buy- 
ing 8 miles of track they leased it from 
the Mahoning Coal & Railway in 1864, 
For 75 years every passenger and every 
ton of freight that has gone over that 8 
miles of track has paid tribute to a few 
people. 

You look at the stock exchange to- 
day and you will find on the big board 
the New York Central listed at $25 a 
share, but ask them what the Mahoning 
Valley, a coal railroad, sells for, and they 
will tell you $700 a share. On top of 
that, the dividend that was paid to the 
Mahoning Valley Railway last year 
amounted to $27 a share on a $50 par 
value of stock—and no dividends by the 
New York Central. 

You get on a train today and ride over 
the bridge in North Philadelphia to the 
Jersey side, and you will pay 25 cents 
bridge fare for sitting in the seat on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or you did when 
I worked on it and collected tickets on 
it. Every ton of freight and every pas- 
senger that went over that vast system 
for years and years since they built that 
bridge has paid a tribute to whom? To 
the Delaware River Bridge Co. In tke 
years that have passed, they have robbed 
and looted their own railroad of probably 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000. Then we 
come in here today and say, “The poor 
shipper, the poor farmer.” Oh, what a 
job we are doing on both of them, and 
we are doing that because this Congress 
and all the State legislatures never had 
the courage to stop the robbing and 
looting. That is what they meant by the 
Holding Company Act of 1935. If they 
had only repealed those things by that 
death penalty clause that was in there, 
America would have gone forward as she 
should have. But as long as we stand 
for those leeches bleeding their own 
railroads—go into St. Louis. and whether 
you go in through the tunnel or the ele- 
vated, you pay tribute to a few people by 
30-some railroads who goin there. That 
is why your rates are high. Then they 
are in here today, that same great group 
that is advertising what a great patriotic 
job they are doing. Supposing a kid in 
those islands were allowed to advertise 
and tell what a great job he is doing car- 
rying a gun there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruis], 
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The question was taken; and the Chair- 
man announced that the “noes” appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BorEn and 
Mr. Voornis of California. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported there were—ayes 46, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. The amendment made by this act 


shall take effect 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
feel that under normal circumstances, in 
times of peace, a very convincing argu- 
ment could be made in favor of repealing 
the land-grant railroad rates, and under 
such circumstances I might be inclined to 
vote for repeal. 

But these are not normal times, Mr. 
Chairman. These are the most ab- 
normal times in the history of our Na- 
tion, and the people of America are 
laboring under the most staggering 
burden of taxation ever imposed upon 
any free people. 

The immediate automatic effect of the 
passage of this bill at this time will be to 
increase the transportation bill of the 
Government of the United States by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually so 
long as the war shall last. There is only 
one way whereby the Government can 
pay this increased bill, and that is by col- 
lecting additional taxes from the people. 
So it is an accurate statement to say that 
the effect of this bill, if it is passed now, 
will be an automatic increase in the war 
taxes of the American people, and this 
increased tax revenue collected from a 
war-burdened people will automatically 
flow into the coffers of the railroads. 

If she repeal of the land-grant rates is 
brought up again, after the war is over, 
I may vote for it. But I will not vote to 
raise the war taxes of the American peo- 
ple in order to increase the revenues of 
railroads which are already earning, as a 
result of the war, far more money than 
they ever earned before. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion made by 
the proponents of this bill that if it is 
passed the railroads will voluntarily 
agree to a reduction in rates is a very 
illusory idea. I have served for years 
on a State regulatory body, and I can 
assure you that philanthropic offers by 
public utilities in the interest of rate 
payers are so rare as to be practically 
nonexistent. And even if the railroads 
did reduce their rates during the war, 
the effect of this bill would still be an 
increase of war taxes on all the people 
for the benefit of a limited number of 
private shippers who operate during war- 
time as well as for the benefit of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has re- 
frained from repealing the land-grant 
rates for the greater part of a century. 
Certainly there is no good reason, ex- 
cept the interest of the railroads, why 
the repeal should not be further delayed 
until the war is over, if by so doing we 
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can save the taxpayers of our Nation 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. De Lacy: On 
page 2, line 22, after the phrase “after the 
date,” strike out all of the following language 
and insert “on which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, having considered the 
effect of the increased revenues, has ordered a 
just and commensurate reduction in rates, 
fares, and charges to shippers.” 


Mr.DELACY. Mr. Chairman, we need 
not take a position of unalterable opposi- 
tion to the objective sought by this bill. 
We should make sure that handing over 
to the railroads several hundred million 
dollars in increased rates on Govern- 
ment freight, is not just a raid on the 
Public Treasury. We should make sure 
that that gift is reflected in lowered rates 
which the shippers generally, the people, 
and the Government itself can have the 
benefit of. 

There is nothing unjust or unreason- 
able about my amendment. We propose 
today actually to increase the revenues 
of the railroads by something like a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars without having 
expert knowledge ourselves of whether 
that action is necessary. My amendment 
would shift to the*Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is the legal rate- 
making body, determination of how much 
more this would mean to the roads in 
terms of profits, and would make cer- 
tain—not just possible—would make cer- 
tain a reduction in rates that would be 
just to the railroads, just to the Govern- 
ment, just to the people, and commen- 
surate with the amount of the gift 
involved. 

I hope the House will adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I do not care to discuss it at length 
except to say that the gentleman’s 
amendment would call on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix rates with- 
out even considering the factors involved 
in them. It is an automatic order to fix 
ratese without predetermination and ex- 
perience behind that fixing of the rates. 

As far as I am concerned, I would like 
to see the matter go to a vote. 

Mr. DE LACY. Will the 
man yield? 

Mr. BOREN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DE LACY. The amendment spe- 
cifically includes a provision that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, hav- 
ing considered the effect of the increased 
revenue, wquid determine a just and 
proper rate. So I think the gentleman’s 
point is not well taken. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself support- 
ing a series of amendments which I have 
offered in past years. I have an amend- 
ment on the Speaker's desk at this time 
to the last section, which is very similar 
to this, because after all this amend- 
ment will affect both sections. The last 


gentle- 


section is the one which the proponents 
of this bill have held out to you as a 
That is the thing that you are 


cure-all. 
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to take back to your farmers. Here is 
what they say you are to take your farm- 
ers and show them as evidence of what 
you have done for them. You are to say 
to him: “Mr. Jones, just look what we 
did for you. We saddled off something 
like a $250,000,000 or $350,000,000 tax 
burden onto you, but here is what we 
did for you: We wrote into that bill in 
terms that you can understand, or if you 
cannot understand maybe that your 
mule can understand them—anyway it 
says that “the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the exercise of its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates, 
fares, and charges, shall give due con- 
Sideration to the increased revenues 
which carriers will receive as a result of 
the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reflected in 
appropriate readjustments of rates, 
fares, and charges to shippers.” 

Now, you are supposed to say: “Mr. 
Farmer, we hope something good is go- 
ing to happen to you, for we had a dream 
that you are going to have some good 
luck, and you know that if you don’t have 
that good luck, we have taken good care 
of the railroads, anyway, so why should 
you be bothered with this little matter of 
a quarter of a billion dollars the Govern- 
ment is going to have to pay? Why, what 
is that to you?” 

And we have been told, too, by the 
gentleman from Indiana that this sec- 
tion makes it absolutely certain that the 
farmer is going to get the benefit of this 
bill, but there is not one word in that 
paragraph that says the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall do anything, 
only a pious hope that they shall give 
consideration to these things. Do you 
know that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held long ago that it could 
not even consider a rate except when 
somebody came up and complained about 
it? The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been fooling around for 55 years 
talking about doing something about dis- 
criminatory freight rates in the territory 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and they have not done a thing in the 
world. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not done one thing toward 
readjusting the inequitable rates that 
are imposed upon those sections of the 
Nation that have to pay 175 percent of 
what those of you who live in the official 
territory have to pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. No; I have but 5 minutes. 

This committee comes along now and 
gives us this eyewash and tells us, “Oh, 
why, we have made it sure that there 
will be a great saving; we are going to 
make a lot of saving; we are going to 
cost the Government a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars, but somehow or other in 
some way we do not quite understand, it 
is going to amount to a great saving.” I 
do not understand this great saving, and 
I do not believe this committee itself 
does. I want to hear this committee in- 
stead of saving so much time explain 
how they are going to save money for 
the people of the United States. I want 
to hear this committee instead of cut- 
ting down on time allowed for discussion 
of this bill to show us how the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission is going to be 
forced to give some considerable reduc- 
tion. This committee never has forced 
the Commission to do anything yet. 

Here comes an amendment that simply 
says that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall do what the committee said 
itis going todo. Why should this House 
object to telling the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what the committee 
tells us they are going to do anyhow? 
The committee says: “Oh, yes; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is going 
to save a quarter of a billion dollars.” 
Well, let us see that they do it before we 
cive the other fellow the reduction. All 
in the world this says is: “Put the cash 
cn the barrel head before you walk out 
with the goods.” I am not going to let 
you drive my cattle off my range until 
you have paid me in cash. That is all 
this says. It says that before the rail- 
roads get by with this tremendous in- 
crease in the Government’s transporta- 
tion bill we want some order, requirement, 
some understanding; we want something 
in the law that says that the people will 
eet some of this money passed back to 
them. The gentlemen tell us we should 
pass this bill so our people will get these 
savings. Why do they fear to put in 
writing what they so freely promise us? 

Oh, I have heard the members of this 
committee plead their anxiety about the 
people. Now let us see how far it will 
ego for the people, how far they will write 
into written law what they are going to 
do forthe people. It is just a question of 
whether you want idle spoken words or 
whether you want it written down where 
all can read and understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 5 
minutes, but I shall just point out the 
fact that we believe in the integrity of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This amendment merely asks the House 
to tell the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it shall do its duty. I think 
there is no one here who will question 
the honesty and integrity of the indi- 
vidual members of that Commission. 
We know that they will carry on their 
cuties and as soon as practicable when 
they know the rate they can fix they 
will pass on the savings in the rate to 
the shippers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, all I 
want to say is that if the gentleman who 
spoke previous to me has so much faith 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as he says he has then I do not sce why 
he is opposed to this amendment. We 
all know that the rates set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have not 
been fair. ‘You all know about the dif- 
ferential in rates between the South and 
the North. Why has not the Interstate 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Commerce Commission taken care of 
that situation? They have not because 
we have not written it into the law. 
That is why they have not taken care 
of it. 

I cannot see why the committee or this 
House should be fearful of writing that 
thing into the law which I think is right. 
Why can we not say this in writing and 
by statute in direction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, then we will be 
sure it will be done; otherwise we are 
only going on conjecture as to whether 
or not it will be done. 

The whole truth is that when you get 
the railroad organizations and the pow- 
erful labor unions of the railroads lobby- 
ing for a piece of legislation, you have 
powerful groups. You want to remem- 
ber, as some of the previous speakers 
have said, that there is a powerful group 
coming from across the seas that will be 
doing some lobbying a little later on. 

Let us write into the law the thing 
which this committee says is right, the 
thing that we say the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is going to do and 
should do, then we will be sure that jus- 
tice is done. If we do not write it into 
the law how in the world are we going 
to be sure it will be done? They say this 
is going to be done as a matter of justice. 
Let us see that justice is done. That is 
all we are asking by this amendment. 
It is to place upon the statute books the 
thing that your committee says should 
be done, the thing that all of us agree 
should be done and the thing that we 
hope the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dre Lacy]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hook) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges, 
shall give due consideration to the increased 
revenues which carriers will receive as a re- 
sult of the enactment of this act, so that such 
increased revenues will be reficcted nm ap- 


propriate readjustments in rates, fares, and 
charges to shippers. 
Mr. GCSSETT. 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Gossertr: Page 
3, line 4, after the period insert the following 
sentence: “Insofar as economically practi- 
cable and justifiable the Interstate Commerce 


Commission shall remove all rate discriml- 
nations and inequalities.” e 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the gentle- 
man’s amendment that it is not germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Will the gentleman 
withhold his point of order for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BOREN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; if 
the gentleman will yield. I wonder if we 
could reach an agreement to close debate 
on this section. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in § minutes. _ 


Mr. Chairman, I offer 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
GOSSETT]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created by an act of Congress in 
1887, it was clearly the intent and pur- 
pose of Congress, I think, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission represent 
the public and initiate rate adjustments 
and reforms where the same were needed 
and justified. However, soon after its 
creation the I. C. C. wrapped itself in 
judicial robes and became, in effect, a 
court. They now hold that they have 
no authority to make rate adjustments 
and to remove rate discriminations and 
inequalities; that they can act only after 
judicial proceedings on petitions filed, 
and so forth. 

I am one of those who voted for the 
Transportation Act of 1940 which was 
long debated in this Congress. I so 
voted thinking such act in the public 
interest. In that act, among other 
things, we put water carriers under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
that time we were assured that such ac- 
tion would not result in the elimination 
of competition between water carriers 
and rail carriers. Yet on June 14, 1943, 
in the case of B. & O. Ry. Co. and I. C.C., 
appellants, v. Inland Waterways et al., 
appellees (319 U. S. 67), the Supreme 
Court held that under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, and other acts of Con- 
gress, the railroads had the powerx to dis- 
criminate against water traffic, which 
they were doing under the admitted facts 
in the case, imposing a higher rate on 
grain moving into Chicago by water than 
grain moving in by rail. The obvious 
purpose and intent of this was eliminat- 
ing water competition. 

Just so long as we make pious appeals 
to the I. C. C. as we are doing today in 
the matter of rate discrimination, they 
will do in the future as they have done 
in the past—exactly nothing. So whyin 
some of these pieces of legislation, in- 
stead of just going along and handing 
the railroads whatever they want, should 
we not pin the railroads and the I. C. C. 
down in the matter of doing economic 
justice to the various sections of this 
country? It is high time that we dealt 
with this economic cancer in American 
transportation. We know as a matier of 
fact that we have five rate zones in 
America, and that the so-called official 
zone, being the States north of the Ohio 
end east of the Mississippi, has a vast 
favorable rate differential es opposed to 
ell other sections of America. Yet we 
try to do it this way, that way, or the 
other way, and we ignore the one simple 
and only method by which we are going 
to get results, and that is for this Con- 
gress to say to the I. C. C., not “We hops 
you will do something,” but “You shall, 
insofar as economically practicable, re- 
move this discrimination.” That is what 
this amendment proposes todo. It pros 


poses to make emphatic what is expressed 
as a pious hope in section 3. 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on my point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gore). The 
bill under consideration amends section 
321, title III, part II, of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. Section 3 of the bill 
under consideration directs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make certain 
readjustments in rates as a consequence 
of the act, if passed. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
undertakes to direct the removal of all 
discriminations and inequities irrespec- 
tive of the scope of the bill under con- 
sideration. The Chair, therefore, sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 2 of the bill so that I 
may offer an amendment with regard to 
the effective date of the act. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
have to object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Comunittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 694) to amend section 321, title 
III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, 
with respect to the movement of Gov- 
ernment traffic, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 231, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Speaker, 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Pace) there 
were—ayes 176, noes 40. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pres- 
ent. Two hundred and seventeen Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. The bill is 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and to include cer- 
tain tables furnished by the Library Ref- 
erence Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a certain 
newspaper article. The Public Printer 
estimates that the cost is $130. 


I de- 
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The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution from the 
Legislature of the State of Florida and 
also to extend my remarks in another 
instance and include an editorial from 
the Deland Sun-News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection vo 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein a statement 
I made before the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and secondly that 
I be permitted to extends the remarks 
of my colleague the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Savace] and include 
therein an editorial on the death of our 
late President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. SABATH, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 244, Rept. 
No. 521) on the bill (H. R. 3109) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3109) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
all points of order against the bill or any 
provisions contained therein are hereby 
waived. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, JUDICIARY, 

AND FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY APPRO- 

PRIATIONS, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal 
Loan Agency, for printing in the REcorp. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority 
leader to tell us the program for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to do so. On Monday, the 
Consent Calendar will be called and also 
the Private Calendar. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 39, 
setting forth the governmental policy on 
the apprehension and punishment of war 
criminals will come up under suspension 
of the rules. 
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The bill (H. R. 388) to amend the 
Nationality Act will come up next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain what that bill 
does? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the bill 
pertaining to persons born outside of the 
United States and its outlying posses- 
sions of parents, one of whom is a citizen 
of the United States, who prior to the 
birth of such person has resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying pos- 
sessions for a period totaling 5 years 
subsequent to his twelfth birthday, and 
so forth. Does that give the gentleman 
the information he desires? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The act provides 
that such person by acting within a cer- 
tain period can assert his citizenship as 
an American. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday, 1 
hour and 15 minutes has been set aside 
by special order for the Committee on 
Food and Meat Investigation. 

On Tuesday there will be further con- 
sideration of the resolution to amend the 
Constitution on treaty approval. On 
Wednesday the legislative appropriation 
bill will be taken up. 

On Thursday and Friday the first or- 
der of business will be the conference 
report on the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments appropriation bill, 
just reported by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rapaut]. Then the re- 
conversion statistics, which is really a 
census of manufacturing and business 
population, and so forth. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. TABER. How much time is to 
be allotted on that last bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
a matter of which I have no knowledge, 
because I leave that matter to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TABER. Ido not see how it could 
take less than 2 days. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to have 
that information, but the gentleman 
knows my policy is to leave that matter 
to be adjusted between the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member, or within the committee itself. 
That is a policy which I have always 
followed and which common sense and 
good judgment dictate should be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. MARTIN of 
thank the gentleman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude some figures from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in connection with the 
Polish Constitution. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 


will the 


Massachusetts. I 


adopted by the Kansas Farm Bureau. 
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- PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the other special orders today, I 
may proceed for 1 minute and extend 
my remarks to include an article appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune 
entitled “Don't Ever Forget Her,” in ap- 
preciation of two nurses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWAEE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the legislative 
business and any other special orders, I 
may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no obiection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PoacE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


POSTWAR AIR, NAVAL, AND MILITARY 
BASES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the winds 
of war are fast blowing themselves out. 
We realize that we will yet suffer many 
bitter losses in the Far East before peace 
is restored to the world, but today even 
the most ignorant Japanese must realize 
that the Allied Nations are riding the 
high road to victory. 

America has made an unparalleled 
contribution to that victory. It does not 
detract from the glory of the British who 
fought alone during these terrible 
months after the collapse of France to 
point out that it was American destroy- 
ers that held the German submarines 
and that General Montgomery used 
American tanks to turn the tide at El 
Alemain. It implies no lack of appre- 
ciation for the personal heroism of the 
Russians who fought back 2,000 miles 
from the banks of the bloody Volga at 
Stalingrad on through Vienna and Ber- 
lin to remember that a large part of that 
remarkable aavance wes made on Ameri- 
can trucks and that much of the scanty 
rations of the men who rode those trucks 
ceme from American lend-lease. Our 
allies have fought a brave fight. With- 
out their sacrifice we could not hope to be 
sichtine the banners of victory today. 
We gladly pey tribute to their contribu- 
ticn to the success of the Allied armies. 
There is glory enough for all, but we 
would be unworthy of those American 
boys who so gloriously acquitted them- 
selves all over the world were we to allow 
anyone to ignore the great fact that 
American bleed, American tears, Ameri- 
can sweat, and American gcods have 
played in every theater of this war. 
After all, American boys have fought and 
are still fighting in every battlefield. 
Americans have made up the great bulk 
of the armies that have overrun Ger- 
many. Americans certainly did our 
share in the liberation of France. 
American troops have fought sidc by 
side with the British in the reconquest of 
British Burma, and the American Air 
Force has been the only substantial 
group that has come to the relief of the 
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Chinese. America threw her ill-pre- 
pared troops and ships between Australia 
and the Yellow Peril in 1942. American 
ships have carried food and supplies 
from the United States of America to the 
defenders of freedom all over the world. 
The American Navy joined with the Brit- 
sh to clear the Atlantic. American 
troops led the way in north Africa and in 
Italy. At the same time American boys 
have alone and unaided driven the Japs 
back for 5,000 miles across the Pacific. 
No other nation has fought the forces of 
evil on so many fronts and in such force. 

And while our boys were actually fight- 
ing and dying all over the world, we have 
been, in truth and in fact, both the ar- 
senal and the granary of the world. We 
have armed the French. We have re- 
built their naval vessels. We have given 
them the tools with which to fight their 
way back as a nation. We have fur- 
nished the vital sinews of war to all our 
allies. We have even supplied dozens of 
smalier nations with the munitions they 
needed to make it safe for them to join 
the Allies. 

We have done these things freely. We 
have neither asked nor received any re- 
ward, and in many instances we have 
received very little thanks. We have seen 
nations all over the world demand ter- 
ritorial concessions for themselves. We 
have recegnized the special concern of 
the Russians in regard to the affairs of 
eastern Europe. We have understood the 
insistence of the British on the mainte- 
nance of their strong position in Africa, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian 
Cccan. We understood the natural de- 
sire of France to readjust her eastern 
boundaries so that the thréat of German 
invasion may be lessened, and I, for one, 
am ready to allow France, Belgium, and 
Holland not only to annex every foot of 
land west of the Rhine, but to go further 
and move the present German population 
back across that natural barrier. In 
spite of the uncooperative attitude which 
the French have shown by simply sitting 
down in Strasbourg and thereby making 
the Americans advance more Gifiicult, I 
would still assien as much of the Ameri- 
can occupation zone to France as she 
cares to pelice. In short, let it not be said 
that the United States has tried to inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs of any 
European country excent, of course, those 
of our enemics—where I pray we will con- 
tinue to interfere for a hundred years 
to see that Germany is never again al- 
lowed to possess the means of making 
war. Nor can it be said that any other 
American power has tried or now tries to 
interfere with the local affairs of the 
nations or the people of Europe. 

In the face of what we have done for 
the European nations and in view of our 
forbearance to ask for influence on that 
continent, is it unfair or unreasonable 
when the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere ask to be allowed to live their lives 
without European interference? 

In 1823 President Monroe proclaimed 
the doctrine that bears his name—to the 
effect that the United States would not 
permit further conquest or occupation 
of American territory by the European 
powers. This put an end to the expan- 
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sion of the colonial system in this hemi- 
sphere. It also gave a much-needed de- 
gree of support to a number of newly or- 
ganized American republics. It did not, 
however, bring an end to European colo- 
nialism already existing in this hemi- 
sphere, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Russia still re- 
tained American colonies, and Brazi] 
then occupied a rather unique position 
with the royal family of Portugal living 
in and heading the Government of that 
great nation. 

Since that date Brazil has become a 
free and independent republic. Russia 
has transferred her American posses- 
sions to the United States, and Alaska 
is an integral part of this country. The 
Svanish colonies brought about the 
Svanish-American War of 1898. Cuba 
became independent, and Puerto Rico, 
along with the Virgin Islands, which we 
purchased from Denmark, exist for all 
practical purposes, as our only colonial 
possessions. The bulk of the British 
colonies have become the self-governing 
Dominion of Canada. The British do, 
however, still retain a number of islands 
all the way from the Bermudas to the 
Faulklands in a colonial status. Great 
Britain also owns the only colonies on the 
mainland of North America—British 
Honduras, which,is geographically a part 
of Guatemala and Labrador which is 
thought by most people to be a part of 
Canada. In addition, the Government 
of Newfoundland is extremely confusing 
to most Americans, but it is clearly on 
the way to ultimate union with Canada. 

The British also own British Guiana 
on the north coast cf South America. 
Beside it we find French and Dutch colo- 
nies. The French and the Dutch also 
own certain small islands in the Carib- 
bean area. It was these French islands 
and the two very small French islands 
in the St. Lawrence Gulf that caused 
us so much difficulty during the early 
part of this war. We alco found our- 
selves in difficulty as a result of the Dan- 
ish sovereignty of Greenland. 

Surely our experience during the past 
century and a quarter should prove that 
it is high time that we extend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to its logical conclusion and 
bring the colonial system to an end in 
the Western Hemisphere. I do not ask 
or suggest that we interfere with the 
arrangements that Old World nations 
may maintain in the Old World but in 
the free lands of our New Western World, 
the colonial system has no proper place— 
and that goes for the United States as 
well as for European nations. For gen- 
erations our southern neighbors have 
been suspicious of our strength. Let us 
now implement the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Chapultepec by joining with 
the other democracies of the two Amer- 
icas in a serious effort to bring an early 
and, of course, a peaceful and mutually 
satisfactory end to the colonial system 
in this hemisphere. Every inhabitant of 
the Western Hemisphere should be in 
fact, as well as in name, a citizen and 
not a subject. The New World should 
be a free world. Just as the ownership 
of human being: by other humans has 
been driven from these shores, so must 
the archaic conception of private-prop- 
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erty rights in the governments of other 
human beings also go. 

The people of the Caribbean Islands, 
of the Guianas, of British Honduras and 

other colonial areas should be free of 
foreign rule. True it is extremely 
coubtful if any one of these colonial areas 
could afford the luxury of self-govern- 

nt if forced to exist as a separate 
nation. Surely this war must have 
taught the peoples of the world that there 

both a degree of safety and security 
in s'z2. Surely it must be clear that 
those small nations that persist in con- 
tinuing a separate existence lack much 
in stability which their larger neighbors 
enjoy. I do not want to be understood 
as suggesting that the small nations do 

t have inalienable rights which must 
in good conscious be recognized. I only 

int to suggest that those people who 
have been willing to unite in larger gov- 
ernmental units seem to have been able 
to greatly strengthen their national pcsi- 
tion and to greatly increase the efficiency 
of their governments. My own home- 
land was at one time the independent 
Republic of Texas. Texas had to give 
up her sovereignty to enter the American 
Union, but every Texan knows and all 
the world knows that we gained and the 
other States gained by the merger. The 
Great Britain that we know today is the 
result of the union of England and Scot- 
land. The Soviet Republic is composed 
of a number of once separate nations. 
It would, therefore, in the light of history 
seem expedient to say at least for the 
people of these colonial areas to unite 
with neighboring republics rather than 
attempting to maintain separate govern- 
ments. 

The only exception to this rule might 
be the Guianas. Possibly the people of 
the British, French, and Dutch colonies 
might with some justification establish 
one common government. Idonot know 
enough about this area to express an 
informal opinion on that question. I 
would, however, feel that it should be 
considered by all o.1 the jurisdictions in 
volved and possibly the area should be 
incorporated with either Venezuela or 
Brazil or part of the area with one and 
part with the other of these neighbors. 

British Honduras presents little prob- 
lem. It seems clear that it should cast 
its lot along with that of its Central 
American neighbors. Labrador and 
Newfoundland are now sc closely related 
to Canada that little trouble should be 
experienced with them. Geography 
would also seem to dictate that the 
French islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Greenland should also be 
united with the Dominion. The Argen- 
tine has long claimed the Faulkland 
Islands. 

We are confronted by a far more diffi- 
cult problems when we consider the 
islands from Bermuda to South America. 
Bermuda itself might be made a part of 
the State of Delaware but for the re- 
ported intense anti-American attitude of 
a large part of its inhabitants. Possibly 
the people of the islands would prefer to 
become a part of Canada. I think the 
wishes of the people affected should con- 
trol. South of the Bermudas we must 


provide for the government of the great 
XCI——265 
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group of islands roughly known as the 
islands of the Caribbean but definitely 
including the Bahamas. Today Cuba 
stands out as a natural leader, but we 
cannot overlook the fact that this area 
contains two other independent repub- 
lics—Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
It also includes Puerto Rico and Jamaica 
as well as hundreds of lesser islands. 
The people include many races and many 
languages are used. The difficulties of 
esiablishing an economically sound and 
politically stable state in this area are 
many. I do not know that Cuba would 
be willing to undertake leadership in the 
establishment of a union or confedera- 
tion of the Caribbean, but I am con- 
vinced that she should be given the op- 
portunity to do so if she will. 

So much for the outline of the inde- 
pendence which I visualize for the 
colonial people of the Americas. How 
are we to bring about this transition from 
the status of subject to citizen? The 
United States has set the example in the 
Philippines. I wish we could expect the 
European nations to follow that example, 
but I indulge in no such hope. I believe 
we can confidently expectiy the United 
Sates to welcome an opportunity to en- 
able the people of Puerto Rico and of 
the Virgin Islands to become citizens of 
a stable, independent state, but I would 
expect the European nations to part 
with their property rights only for a 
price. Let us then ascertain their price, 
and if it is at all reasonable, let us pay it. 

With the exception of Denmark and 
possibly of the Netherlands, every one 
of these European colonial powers is in- 
iebted to the United States in such tre- 
mendous sums that it seems impossible 
that they will ever be able to pay through 
the normal process of trade and transfer 
of gold. In fact, both France and Great 
Eritain owe the United Siates billions of 
dollars from World War No.1. The ex- 
istence of these debts was surely one of 
the contributing causes for the break- 
down of world trade in the late twenties. 
The existence of the vastly larger present 
debts will surely have a tendency to make 
world trade more difficult after the close 
of this war. Great Britain and more 
particularly France, have very recently 
urged the United States to extend vast 
post-war credits either as a continuation 
of lend-lease or under some new ar- 
rangement. That we have been gener- 
ous in our dealings with both France and 
Britain, no one can deny. That we will 
continue to be of every possible help, no 
one can doubt. 

I think we have a right to expect these 
nations to show a similar attitude toward 
the United States, and I believe if we will 
present the matter frankly and openly, 
they will meet us in the same spirit. Too 
many of our people seem to think we 
must apologize every time we ask Britain 
or France for cooperation, but France did 
not apologize when she asked for a $2,- 
000,000,000 reconstruction credit in the 
United States, nor has Britain apologized 
for asking a part of the great merchant 
fleet we have built. They are perfectly 
willing to ask us to share our goods with 
them for their own use. Should they 
not be willing to scll us their American 
property when we ask only to give that 
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property to the people of the lands in- 
volved? I believe that such a deal can 
be worked out. In any event we should 
make the effort. If these nations are so 
selfish and unreasonable as to expect us 
to continue to supply them with every- 
thing they need and to allow them to 
refuse to pay what they could on their 
debt, then it is clear that our people and 
the people of the world should know the 
facts. Only in this manner will we be 
akle to intelligently direct our own post- 
war attitude toward our European neigh- 
bers. If they are cooperative we will 
continue to be cooperative. If they are 
uncooperative, we will recognize their 
rights, but we will naturelly give more 
thought to collecting our debts. 

Payment for these property rights, if 
made by crediting the indebtedness due 
the United States. would be the first real 
substantial and effective reduction of the 
European debt due this country since we 
became a creditor nation. How different 
from the old days when we were a debtor 
nation. In those days we paid our foreign 
obligations promptly. For 100 years it 
just ebout took the entire proceecs of the 
American exports of cotton to service our 
Eurepean debt. The point is that when 
we owed them, we applied whatever we 
had to the payment of our debts and 
made world trade possible. Britain and 
France must realize that they need world 
trade as badly as we do. They must 
realize that this great debt they owe the 
United States is a most serious obstacle 
to world trade. It is true that these 
nations have very little gocds with which 
to pay, but they do own these colonies 
which they have long claimed are of no 
value to them. Nor do these European 
nations need these colonies as bases for 
their national defense. Since they re- 
ceive no income or other benefit from 
their ownership, and since the existence 
of these colonies can only create ill will 
against their European overlords, not 
only among the subject people but also 
among the people of all the Americas, 
why is this not a propitious time for them 
to sell? 

The question next arises: Why should 
the United States buy these colonies? 
Are we not committed to a policy of in- 
Gependence, not of imperialism? To 
that I would answer in the affirmative, 
and add that I know of no better proof 
of our attachment to such a policy than 
that we would be willing to purchase the 
independence of these territories and 
then turn the administration of the gov- 
ernment of the inhabitants over to the 
people themselves. These people need 
the help of their American neighbors. 
The United States should be willing to 
give that help, and we should invite other 
American nations to join with us. For 
instance, Canada can doubtless finance 
any arrangement that may be worked out 
in regard to the colonies adjoining her. 
Brazil would surely welcome an oppor- 
tunity to participate in payment for the 
Guianas, particularly should it be de- 
cided that all or part of that territory 
should be united that Republic. 
In any event, it is a matter which should 
involve the cooperation of all interested 
American nations. To furvher evidence 
our good faith, the United States should, 
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,at the very beginning of the negotia- 
tions, make it perfectly clear that as soon 
as any sound confederation or union is 
established that will enable the Carib- 
bean lands to reasonably hope to main- 
tain a separate independent existence 
that we stand ready to give both Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands their inde- 
pendence to enter such a union. 

And what, I can hear my practical col- 
leagues say, would the United States re- 
ceive from such an arrangement? In 
the first place, we would receive the good 
will of our neighbors, and that kind of 
good will pays off with interest, as we 
have so recently seen in the glorious ac- 
tion of the people of the Philippines. 
Second, we would remove a source of 
constant irritation and a potential threat 
to our very national existence. Let us 
not forget that we fought a war with 
Spain and came very near to a war with 
Vichy France as a result of these colonial 
areas at our very front door. Let us not 
overlook the fact that these islands would 
make perfect bases for a blitz-bomb at- 
tack on the United States itself. Let 
us, therefore, look to our own national 
safety just as we have encouraged our 
European friends to do in their home 
areas. Let us, in working out this trans- 
fer of sovereignty, take care to reserve 
for the United States—not 99-year 
leases—but the right in perpetuity to re- 
tain, establish, and maintain all needed 
air, naval, and military bases in and on 
these areas. Only in this way can we 
have the security we must have, and only 
in this way can these areas themselves 
have the protection that they will be un- 
able, in many cases, to provide for them- 
selves. The experience of the American 
base on southern Cuba for the past 40 
years has shown how helpful such an 
arrangement can be to all concerned, and 
at the same time it has demonstrated 
that the local government can be free 
to function with security from fear of 
foreign attack. We have no right or de- 
Sire to control or govern the people of 
these areas. We do, however, have the 
duty to protect the United States and to 
aid in the defense of the western world. 
We are going to perform that duty. As 
I see it, we can do this vital job with 
the greatest good to all concerned by 
approaching it along the lines I have out- 
lined. I have, therefore, introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 52, 


Foreign Affairs. This resolution, if 
adopted, would instruct the State De- 
pariment to onen negotiations with the 
governments involved. The time has 
come when the American nations must 
say to the Pharaohs of Europe, “Let my 
people go.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, sir; gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 


gentieman has made a very interesting 
and informative address, as he always 
does. He has made a great study of the 
subject matter, and I am sure the Mem- 
bers have listened to his address with a 
great deal of interest. Would the gen- 
tleman care to tell the House what he 
thinks about islands like Iwo Jima which 
are right at the back door of Japan? 
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What does he think should be done about 
islands such as that? 

Mr. POAGE, I will be glad to do so. 
Of course, my opinion, I think, is the 
same as the opinion of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, but I am sure that it 
has no special value to the House. But 
I certainly believe that the United States 
of America should retain absolute sov- 
ereignty over every island in the Pacific 
north of the equator except the im- 
mediate Japanese homeland—eand I do 
not mean Fcrmosa and I do nct mean 
the Okinawas. I would take them all. 
We need them for our defense. That, as 
I see it, is a vastly different thing from a 
colonial empire. These islands, such as 
Iwo Jima, have no population. All told, 
those little islands have an area of 900 
square miles, or less than the area of my 
home county. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I as- 
sume that the gentleman is not in sym- 
pathy with the discussion of mandating 
those islands to some neutral country? 

Mr. POAGE. I definitely am not. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oxlahoma. Neither 
am I, 
Mr. FOAGE. I am not in favor of 


mandating them. I am in favor of rec- 
ognizing our right as conquerors who 
have fought the Japanese and who have 
taken those islands with the blood of 
our boys and we are going to hold them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman has made a fine speech. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


F. E. P. C_—A CONCENTRATION CAMP FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 

Mr. ERVIN. The following is an out- 
line of my speech: 

First. Clash between fascism and de- 
mocracy: 

(a) Fascism destroys the liberty of the 
individual. 

(b) Democracy promotes the liberty 
of the individual. 

(c) Shall we choose the road to serf- 
dom? 

(d) F. E. P. C. would destroy our lib- 
erty by regimentation. 

(e) Appeal to reason, without bitter- 
ness or accusation. 

(f) Source material printed in Appen- 
dix of the Reccrp todey. 

Second. Class legislation would make 
preferred stockholders of aliens, natu- 
ralized citizens, Jews, and Negroes: 

(a) An unjustified complaint of dis- 
crimination puts F. E. P. C. regimen- 
tation into high gear. 

(b) This is not a sectional question. 

Third. These minorities are now well 
represented in government and in in- 
dustry: 

Fourth. F. E. P. C. would regulate and 
regiment veterans, postmasters, heads of 
Government departments, States, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, farmers, merchants, 
newspapers, small business, manage- 
ment, labor, labor unions, and contrac- 
tors: 

(a) Would repeal veterans’ job pref- 
erence law. 

(b) Under the immunity clause. 

(c) Under the contractor’s clause. 
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(d) Under the interstate commerce 
clause. 

Fifth. Many acts would be prohibited: 

(a) Employers would be held account- 
able for many acts of others. 

(b) F. E. P. C. would prevent some 
acts of which you approve. 

(c) Proposed bill would underteke to 
“legislate love.” 

Sixth. Americans would be pushed 
around by un-American procedures in 
a kangaroo court. 

(a) Bureaucrats could issue’ and 
change all sorts of regulations. 

(b) Trial could be held anywhere, at 
anyvime. 

(c) F. E. P. C. could copy your rec- 
ords without court order and without 
affidavit of probable cause. 

(d) F. E. P. C. would act as prosecu- 
tor, judge, and jury. 

(2) You would have no statutory right 
to cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

(f) No appeal on questions of fact. 

(¢g) F.E. P.C.’s greatest weapon would 
be fear. 

1. Fear by postmaster of losing job. 

2. Fear by heads of all departments 
and agencies of Federal Government of 
losing jobs. 

3. Fear by States, counties, cities, and 
town of losing Federal aid. 

4. Fear by farmers, newspapers, mer- 
chants, small business and management, 
private enterprise, and everybody— 

a. Of being required to reinstate with 
back pay. 

b. Of being punished for contempt. 

c. Of being fined $5,000. 

d. Of being imprisoned for 1 year. 

Seventh. This kangaroo court would 
have carpetbagger personnel: 

(a) F. E. P. C. bureaucrats are Ne- 
groes, Jews, and members of lunatic 
fringe. 

(b) F. E. P. C. bureaucrats could not 
be impeached. 

(c) Power to appoint any number of 
employees or accept free help. 

Eighth. F. E. P. C. would select un- 
welcome employees for you. 

Ninth. F. E. P. C. would irreparably 
shceck every element of society: 

(a) It would repeal law on job pref- 
erence for veterans. 

(b) It would destroy the fundamenta 
rights of private enterprise. 

(c) It would have a disastrous effect 
on others. 

1. Effect on native white laborers, es- 
pecially white women. 

a. Stealing from Peter to give to Paul. 

b. Similarity to Freedman’s Bureau of 
Reconstruction. 

c. Nonsegregation of white women anc 
Negro men. 

Effect on future legislation. 
Effect on Republicans. 
Effect on Democrats. 

Effect on minorities. 

Effect on alien. 

. Effect on naturalized citizen. 
Effect on Jews. 

. Effect on Negroes generally. 

(d) President Andrew Johnson's veto 
of Freedman’s Bureau bill is applicable 
to F. E. P. C. 

Tenth. This is not the time or place 
to consider F. E. P. C.: 

(a) We are at war, with no time for 
reflection. 
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(b) Let New York and New Jersey 
serve as “guinea pigs.” 

Eleventh. Let us fulfill our destiny 
with a general plan to promote the wel- 
fare of all Americans: 

(a) I speak as an American, pleading 
for America. 

(ob) Suggestions for a general plan. 

Twelfth. A suggested plan for proper 
consideration of the proposal to create 
F. E. P. C.: 

(a) Meditation and consultation, 

(b) Prayer for divine guidance. 

(c) Ask ourselves some questions. 

(d) Wire your Congressman and Sen- 
ator now. 

(e) Give publicity to the evils of this 
proposed legislation. 

Thirteenth. America’s answer to those 
questions. 

I 
CLASH BETWEEN FASCISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk for a 
few minutes about tyranny and democ- 
racy, regimentation and liberty, socialism 
and free enterprise. I would like to talk 
about fascism and Americanism. 

There is an unending clash between 
despotism and democracy. 

Despotism has manifested itself in 
many forms. There has been despotism 
in religion; there has been economic 
despotism; and there has been tyranny 
over the minds of men. 

A. DESPOTISM DESTROYS THE LIBERTY OF THE 

INDIVIDUAL 

The desire of the despot is to gain con- 
trol over the life of the individual. The 
height of despotism has been reached in 
recent years in Europe, where the despots 
have sought and temporarily gained con- 
trol over the economic, physical, and re- 
ligious lives of men and have sought to 
dominate the minds of men. 

The love of individual freedom has 
prompted us to spend billions in treasure 
and millions in lives in an effort to stamp 
out tyranny. 

B. DEMOCRACY PROMOTES THE LIBERTY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Throughout every period of tyranny 
there has been upon the part of the indi- 
vidual a desire for freedom. 

The spirit of the Renaissance and the 
basis for western civilization have been 
responsible for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

It is the liberty created and nurtured 
by democracy which has permitted the 
individual to say: 

I am the master of my fate. 
I am the captain of my soul, 


C. SHALL WE CHOOSE THE ROAD TO SERFDOM? 


America has gained in large measure 
freedom of religion and freedom of 
thought, but, from time to time, some 
people in America have suffered economic 
tyranny. It is not difficult to recognize 
economic tyranny, but it is sometimes 
difficult to overcome it. In the building 
of our great industrial empire, men and 
women were required to work hours that 
were long for pay that was small, and in 
Many instances under working conditions 
which were intolerable. 

This economic despotism gave rise to 
the New Deal, which sought to break the 
chains of economic tyranny and to pro- 
mote the economic rights of the indi- 
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vidual. This effort upon the part of the 
New Deal has met with considerable suc- 
Cess. 

We must be ever alert to guarantee 
that tyranny shall not prevail in America 
in any form. Some of the same forces 
which destroyed freedom in Germany are 
at work in America. There are many 
symptoms, once regarded as typically 
German, which are becoming more and 
more familiar in the United States, and 
there are unmistakable signs which indi- 
cate the threatened growth of fascism in 
America. 

Some of these unmistakable signs are 
the ever-increasing reliance upon the 
Federal Government, the acceptance of 
certain inescapable tendencies, and the 
enthusiasm for planning. 

In America, many people who sincerely 
detest all forms of nazism and commu- 
nism are working for certain programs 
which would lead to tyranny. These are 
the persons who would substitute “eco- 
nomic planning” for the American sys- 
tem. 

In my judgment, no greater tyranny 
could befall America than that condition 
in which we would find ourselves if we 
unwittingly bring about the very condi- 
tion which we have been fighting to 
destroy. 

There is unquestionably a clash be- 
tween democracy on one hand and tco 
much planning on the other. We must 
not forget that private enterprise and 
the right of a man to use his own prop- 
erty are the best assurance of a continu- 
ing freedom. 

In the consideration of legislation, the 
Congress and the American people should 
be guided by policies which would permit 
freedom of the individual. 

Under the system of a “planned econ- 
omy” the fullest development of the in- 
dividual is restricted and he is no longer 
the master of his fate or the captain of 
his soul. 

There can be fascism from the right 
and there can be fascism from the left. 

Fascism from either direction will be a 
sure road to serfdom. 

Shall we choose the road to serfdom? 

Most Americans in answer to that 
question would instantly reply: “We will 
not choose the road to serfdom. There 
must not be a concentration camp in 
America.” 

However, the answer is not so simple. 

There will be many matters offered for 
the consideration of Congress which will 
be wrapped up in fancy packages, which 
will be labeled “democracy,” “freedom,” 
or “a bill for the promotion of liberty.” 

Many of those proposals will be worthy 
of consideration, and many of them will 
be wolves in the clothing of sheep. We 
must be ever alert to distinguish between 
those which are for the common good 
and those which are evil and would lead 
to serfdom. 

In considering these various proposals, 
we must be sure not to adopt some of 
them which would crush individual ini- 
tiative and destroy the American way of 
life. 

D. THE F. E. P. C. WOULD DESTROY OUR LIBERTY 
BY REGIMENTATION 

We have been warned of some of these 
proposals, which will be Fanded to us 
disguised under high-sounding titles. 
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It is now my purpose to discuss one of 
the measures, now pending before Con- 
gress. which, if adopted, would be one 
part of a “planned economy” which 
would help to destroy the rights of the 
individual. 

This proposed legislation to which I 
refer would hound, badger, restrict, and 
discourage private enterprise, destroy 
local self-government, and, in my opin- 
ion, do more to Hitlerize and communize 
America than any legislation yet sub- 
miited to Congress. 

You will doubtless inquire, “What is 
this proposed legislation which would 
have such devastating effect on the 
American way of life?” 

My answer is that it is the legislation 
which proposes to create a permanent 
so-called Fair Employment Pyractice 
Commission, 

When this proposed measure is fully 
understood by the American people, by 
the veterans and their friends, by busi- 
ness and Management, by the farmer, 
the merchant, and the newspaper pub- 
lisher, by the Governors of our States, 
by the public officials in our counties, 
cities, and towns, and by the Members 
of Congress, America’s answer will come 
in like a tidal wave to urge the defeat of 
this proposed legislation. 

The F. E. P. C. bill is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. The name cf the Commission 
is deceptive and the title of the bill is 
misleading. 

F. E. P. C. would des 
by regimentation. 

E. APPEAL TO REASON, WITHOUT BITTERNESS OR 
ACCUSATION 


In analyzing this proposal, I shall not 
discuss the question of whether or not it 
is constitutional. I shall only discuss 
the question of whether or not it would 
be wise legislation. I shall assume that 
every provision in the bill is constitu- 
tional and that the so-called Fair Em- 
Ployment Practice Commission which 
would be created by this bill would have 
a right to exercise all of the powers 
which would be granted to it. 

Furthermore, in trying to analyze this 
bill, I shall not be guided by the fact that 
I am a southern Congressman, but will 
be guided by the fact that Iam an Amer- 
ican, because the effect which this bill 
would have in the South would be in- 
considerable and subordinate when com- 
pared with the effect which it would have 
upon the Nation as a whole. 

I shall analyze this bill without any 
bitterness or rancor. I shall assume 
that evervone who has sponsored it is 
prompted by high motives. It makes no 
difference whether a murder is com- 
mitted by premeditation or negligence— 
the deceased is dead in any event. It is 
my purpose to make an impartial analy- 
sis of the provisions of this bill and to 
appeal only to reason. 

F. SOURCE MATERIAL PRINTED IN APPENDIX OF 
RECORD TODAY 


oy our liberty 


The analysis which I will undertake 
to make of this proposed lecislation is 

ased upon a study cf the bill itself and 
of certain information which I obtained 
from the temporary F. E. P. C. 
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The information which I got from the 
temporary F. E. P. C. consists of a book- 
let entitled “F. E. P. C—How It Oper- 
ates” and copies of the proceedings of the 
temporary F. E. P. C. in four cases, as 
follows: 

Case No. 65, against the United States 
Cartridge Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; case 
No. 66, against the Los Angeles Railroad 
Corporation; case No. 68, against the 
Shell Oil Co. and the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
nationa: Union at Houston, Tex.; and 
case No. 80, against the General Cable 
Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo. 

In order that people of America may 
make their own analysis of this bill, I 
am today inserting in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD certain docu- 
ments, as follows: 

A copy of H. R. 2232, which would 
create a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

A copy of F. E. P. C.—How It Operates. 

A copy of the proceedings before the 
F. FE. P. C. in the case against the United 
States Cartridge Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

By an examination of these three 
documents, the American people can see 
the many evils which would result from 
the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Ir 
CLASS LEGISLATION WOULD MAKE “PREFERRED 

STOCKHOLDERS” OF ALIENS, NATURALIZED CITI<- 

ZENS, JEWS, AND NEGROES 

The title of the bill in question is “To 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

The theme song of the F. E. P. C. is that 
there are certain minority groups in the 
United States who have been discrim- 
inated against because of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
and that such discrimination should be 
prevented by law. The pamphlet, 
F. E. P. C—How It Operates, states that 
there are minority groups numbering 
30 000,000 persons in the United States, 

The same booklet also reveals that 81 
percent of the complaints which have 
been filed with the temporary Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, because 
of alleged discrimination, involved Ne- 
groes; that 9 percent of the cases involved 
Jews; that 6 percent involved naturalized 
citizens; and that 4 percent involved 
aliens. 

I have obtained from the Census Bu- 
reau a record of the number in each of 
these so-called minority groups, accord- 
ing to the last general census. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, the number in 
each of these minority groups, in the last 
general census, was as follows: 


OE OON iii nintiminiimacmmn imei 12, 865, 518 
UE ies iin dei incense emcee 4, 641, 184 
Naturalized citizens............. 7, 280, 265 
RUIN «. cccoucinGeimatencinia eee 3, 479, 652 

TE a sci scecinnntonsaiciceccsanibaal 28, 266, 619 


A. AN UNJUSTIFIED COMPLAINT OF DISCRIMINA= 
TION PUTS F. E. P. C. REGIMENTATION INTO 
HIGH GEAR 
I have obtained from various persons 

charged with discrimination copies of 

their files, for the purpose of learning 
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more about the practical operations of 
the temporary Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. 

These files reveal that a mere unjusti- 
fied complain of discrimination subjects 
the employer to a volume of correspond- 
ence and to interviews with F. E. P. C. 
fair-practice examiners, thereby subject- 
ing such employers to great irritation, 
expense, and regimentation. 
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B. THIS IS NOT A SECTIONAL QUESTION 


The figures of the Census Bureau, 
showing the number of each minority 
group in each State in the Union, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, will convince you 
that F. E. P. C. is not any sectional ques- 
tion. For that reason, there follows a 
table which shows the population of each 
so-called minority group in each State in 
the Union: 





States Naturalized 


New England: 













I a ea a ee 41, 514 
PE SRO ii nicinnnnnenininiiinanen 37, 806 
WOE. icin cnccksuncikeadeddmnace 16, 736 
NN I £06, O54 
SD BIE icincinsnianstettdnososinacacnarbenht 88, 028 
Sis icin tstsincccennnnsniinieibiiaiadaiiae 176, 649 
Middle Atlantic: 
I a a 1, 838, 882 
I a i ae os eae 447, 443 
i isnkaiccatncucsadundtinndaiin G47, 823 
East North Central: 
aR Re 235, 565 
Indiana... 73, 194 
Illinois. ... 700, 409 
Michigan... 430, 324 
Wisconsin... -- 210, 034 
West North Centra 
PE ccetakitietdnnatsnacnteannbanh 227, 347 
Ic ictsccinteints Sf, 185 
Missouri... 75, 528 
North Dakot 58, 937 
South Dakots 34, 173 
DON clea iicitmeieiaenalaineaie ; 62, 306 
Nc carne hnicendaaunnanmuendnin 34, 026 
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Pacific: 
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I an eee 47, 471 
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From the foregoing figures it clearly 
appears that the proposed legislation is 
not sectional legislation, because it would 
apply to every section of our country with 
equal force and effect. Furthermore, 
according to Senate record, page 1109, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, published Sep- 
tember 29, 1944, only 17 percent of the 
F. E. P. C. cases involving Negrces had 
come from the eight States of the deep 
South. 

The title of the bill indicates that the 
purpose of the bill is only to prevent dis- 
crimination. However, an analysis of 
the bill indicates that: 

First. Minority groups would be given 
preferential treatment to the detriment 
of every other element of American 
society. 

Second. The enactment of the bill 
would repeal the veterans’ job preference 
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rights as outlined in the Selective Service 
Act. 

Third. Private enterprise, small busi- 
ness, the merchant, the farmer, the news- 
paper, organized and unorganized labor, 
and Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal governments would be hounded and 
badgered for the supposed benefit of 
these minority groups. 

Fourth. The very minority groups 
whom the proponents of the bill would 
seek to benefit would suffer as much as, 
if not more than, every other element of 
American society and economic life. 

Therefore, by enacting the proposed 
bill, the Congress would violate its duty 
to promote domestic strength and tran- 
quility. We see that it is not a sectional 
bill, Now, let us analyze the bill in detail 
to see whether or not my geneyal conclu- 
sions are correct. 
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JTIITSE MTNORITIES ARE NOW WELL REPRESENTED 
IN GOVERNMINT AND INDUSTRY 

In trying to decide whether or not we 
should pass a law to prevent so-called 
discrimination, it might be wise for us 
to first consider the acuestion of whether 
or not the supposed beneficiaries of the 
preposed law have been discriminated 
ag eins 5t 

The 1249 statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census tell us that there has been no 
discrimination against these minorities. 
On the contrary, America has been good 
to these minorities in the matter of em- 
Pr ‘le yr nt. 

In a kocklet entitled, “The Lebor 
Force” the Bureau of the Census reveals 
ihat in 1940 there were 2,936,795 Negro 
men and 1,552,273 Negro women em- 
ployed in industry, cut of a total Negro 
population cf only 12,865,518. This 
same booklet reveals that there were 
4,037,540 foreign-born white people em- 
ployed in industry cut cf a total foreign- 
bern population of 11,419,105. 

The Census Bureau does not have any 
figuics on the number of Jews employed 
in industry, as nobody ever as of 
making such a census until the FP. E. P. C, 

came along. 

Although the Negro population of 
America is less than 9.8 percent of our 
total population, the last quarterly in- 
quiry of the temporary F. E. P. C. shows 
that the Negro personnel in all of the 
depariments and agencies of our Federal 
Government constitutes 19.2 percent of 
all of our Federal departmental civilian 
employees, while the Negro personnel in 
departmental and field work of the Gov- 
ernment constitute 11.9 percent of the 
total civilian employment of our Federal 
Government. 

There are many branches cf industry 
in which the percentage of Negroes em- 
ployed is far in excess of the Negro per- 
centage of populationin America. Some 
of these are as follows: 

Percent Negro 

Industry: employment 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fisher 
Mines and quatries_._-.---. setae aiiaiias 
Sand and gravel production 
Stone quarrying 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic 
Tobacco manufactures..........-. 
Lumber, furniture and lumber 

products 
Logging 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Miscellaneous w jooden goods ne 


hoe ooc-l 


Other chemical and ‘allied produc ts. 

Miscellaneous chemical industry... 

Miscellaneous petroleum and coal 
products 


auc rPrQrb 


Water comnanaet tation 
Water and sanitary services__..__. 
metals purges and drink ing places... 


NHoarne 


ao 


Caanmeeue clean ae and dyeing 
services 15. 

Iiiscellaneous amusement and rec- 
reation placcs 


There seem to be two fields of employ- 
ment where Negroes are not employed 

One of them is hard 
e the other is easy to ex- 


in great numbers. 
to explain, while 
piain. 

Although the Negro is employed exten- 
sively in agriculture in the South, it is 
difficult fer me to explain why he is not 
employed in egriculture in the North. 

According to the 1940 census, in the 
Northern States, where there is a total 
Negro population of 2,750,193, there were 
only 23,911 Negroes engaged in agricul- 
ture. In the South Atlantic and South- 
ern States, where there was in 1940 a 
total Negro population of 9,904,619, there 
were 1,193,230 Negroes engaged in agri- 

culture. In this connection, it might ke 
observed that the F. E. P. C. may have 
its eyes on the northern farms. 

The other place where there does not 
seem to be any considerable amount 
of employment of Negro men is in man- 
ufacturing plants where white women 
work. While it is Cifficult for me to ex- 
Plain the absence of the Negro from the 
nortnern farm, it is easy for anyone to 
explain why Negro men and white 
women do nct work together. 

According to the 1940 census, there 
were 151,098 Negro men employed in 
northern manufacturing plants, while 
there were 361,212 Negro men employed 
in manufacturing plants in the South 
Atlantic and Southern States. When 
we realize that Negro families are much 
larger than white families. it will be seen 
that Nerroes are well represented in most 
of the American industries where they 
can be well represented. 

From the foregoing statistics, it will be 
seon that there has been no discrimina- 
tion in the employment of aliens, natu- 
ralized citizens, or Negroes. Thus we see 
that there is no need for a so-called 
F. E. P. C. to prevent discrimination, 
because dis-rimination does not exist. 

rv 
F. E. P. C. WOULD REGULATE AND REGIMENT VET= 

ERANS, POSTMASTERS, HEADS OF GOVERNMENT 

DIPARTMENTS, STATES, COUNTIES, CITIES, 

TOWNS, FARMERS, MERCHANTS, NEWSPAPERS, 

SMALL BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT, LABOR, LABOR 

UNIONS, AND CONTRACTORS 

In view of the sweeping powers which 
would be conferred upon the F. E. P. C., 
each American will naturally inquire, 
“Could I be subject to the provisions of 
this act? Could I be charged with dis- 
crimination? Could the F. E. P. C, 
harass and badger me under its multitu- 
dinous powers and procedures?” 

The answer is “Yes.” The actions of 
the F. E. P. C. would affect every person 
in the United States. 
¥. E. P. C. WOULD REPEAL VETERANS JOB-PREF=- 

ERENCE LAW 

When Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act, it entered into a solemn 
covenant with the veterans of this war 
that they should be given preference in 
obtaining their old jobs upon their re- 
turn. It is well known that laws may oe 
repealed expressly or by implication. 

While the F. E. P. C. bill contains no 
express provision of a repeal of the vet- 
erans’ job-preference law, it does, by im- 
plication, contain such repeal, because 


the precedures 

F. E. P. C. reveal that it is determined in 

its efforts to make certain minority 
groups preferred steckhelcers in Ameri 
can employment, and such 

cannot be shown to thece 

groups without destroying the 

erence rights cf veterans. 

If we are to have any preferred citi- 
zenship in America, it should be the vet- 
erans of this war and not some minority 
groups who have already been weil 
treated. 

B. UNDER THE IMMUNITY CLAUSE 


end antics 


Section 4 of the susinaiad bi] declares 
that the right to work and seek work 
without discrimination is deciared to be 
an immunity of ail citizens of the States 
of the United States which is nct to be 
abridged by any department of the 
United Staies or by any State or by any 
instrumentality or creature of the United 

tates or of any State. 

Soction 10 of the proposed bill pro- 
vides that the Commission shall have 
authority to issue such regulations as it 
may deem necessary to. carry out the 
provisicns of section 4. 

From the foregoing sweeping provi- 
sions, you can see that the F. E. P. C. 
would exercise jurisdiction over every 
phase of American life, inciudine eech 
department, establishment, and agency 
of the Federal Government, including 


agency of the Feder al Gives and 
including every State, county, city, and 
own in the United States. 

This would give the F. E. P. C. authors 
ity to help select your local fire denart- 
ment, your police department, your local 
school teachers, and all other Stete and 
local employees. 

C. UNDER THE CONTRACTOR'S PARAGRAPH 

Section 7 of the proposed bill provides 
that F. E. P. C. would be empowered to 
srevent unfair employment practices by 
employers who are parties to contracts 
with the United States or with any 
agency thereof or by subcontractors 
thereunder. 

This provision does not apply merely 
to people who are ordinarily known as 
contractors engaged in construction 
work. It would also apply to all States, 
counties, cities, and tcwns. It is, of 
course, well known that a contract may 
be either formal or informal, reduced to 
writing or imposed by statute. Under 
various Federal statutes, Federal aid is 
given to States, counties, oie, and 
towns under imposed 
by statutes. States, ecuntios, cities, and 
towns have Federal financial aid in the 
construction of highways, in the promo- 
tion of agriculture and forestry, in the 
promotion of public heaith, in vocational 
education and in unemployment com- 
pensation and public welfare, including 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. 

Consequently, all of State, 
county, city, and town employees who are 
engaged in the construction of highways, 
in vocational education, in agriculture 
and forestry, in public health and public 
welfare work, and in un wnat yyment 


those 
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compensation work would be selected in 
part by the F. E. P. C. under the contract 
clause of the proposed bill. 


D. UNDER THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAUSE 


Section 7 of the proposed legislation 
also provides that the F, E. P. C. would 
be empowered to prevent unfair employ- 
ment practices by employers, with six 
or more employees, engaged in interstate 
commerce or in business afiecting inter- 
state commerce and by labor unions af- 
fecting commerce. 

From the foregoing sweeping provi- 
sion, you can see that the F. E. P. C, 
would exercise jurisdiction over farmers, 
merchants, newSpapers, bankers, small 
business management, and labor unions 
engaged in interstate commerce. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that 
all States and many counties, cities, and 
towns, are engaged in interstate com- 
merce in the purchase and sale of goods 
and that certainly all States and many 
cities and counties and towns are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce in the con- 
struction of highways. 

If the proposed bill should be enacted 
into law, you know and I know that it 
would be merely a question of time until 
the F. E. P. C. would regulate and regi- 
ment all persons engaged in interstate 
commerce, regardless of the number of 
their employces. 

Vv 
MANY ACTS WOULD BE PROHIBITED 


As we have seen, the title of the bill 
states that it is for the purpose of pre- 
venting discrimination in employment. 
One of the first questions that arises is: 
“What is discrimination?” 

In the bill, discrimination is defined 
generally to be any unfair employment 
practice. By reference to the bill and 
by reference to the little booklet entitled 
“F. E. P. C.—How It Operates,” I have 
already discovered 57 acts, either one of 
which would constitute an unfair em- 
ployment practice. Doubtless, there are 
many others. 

Some of them are direct and some of 
them are indirect, the direct ones being 
charged against the employer because of 
his own conduct and the indirect ones 
being charged against him because of the 
conduct of some employment agency, 
placement center, training school, train- 
ing center, or labor union. 

If the bill should be enacted into law, 
the number of acts which would consti- 
tute discrimination would be myriad. 

A. EMPLOYERS WOULD BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
MANY ACTS OF OTHERS 

Some of the acts which have been held 
by the temporary F. E. P. C. to constitute 
discrimination are as follows: 


DIRECT DISCRIMINATION OF EMPLOYER 


First. Refusal to employ; 

Second. Discharging; 

Third. Difference in compensation; 

Fourth. Difference in terms of employs 
ment; 

Fifth. Difference in conditions of em< 
ployment; 

Sixth. Discrimination in recruitment} 

Seventh. Discharging a person who 
shall have testified before the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee; 

Eighth. Discharging a person who is @ 
sympathizer of the F. E. P. C.; 
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Ninth. Discriminating 
F. E. P. C. witness; 

Tenth. Discriminating 
F. E. P. C. sympathizer; 

Eleventh. Subjecting an employee to 
inferior working conditions; 

Twelfth. Failure to utilize an employee 
at his highest skilled labor; 

Thirteenth. Early dismissal: 

Fourteenth. Unwarranted dismissal; 

Fifteenth. Unequal pay for equal 
work; 

Sixteenth. Discriminatory want ads; 

Seventeenth. Discriminatory job speci- 
fications; 

Eighteenth. Discriminatory 
tion forms; 

Nineteenth. Requiring people to work 
on religious holidays, even though their 
holidays may be different from the holi- 
days of other people; 

Twentieth. Dismissal because of ab- 
senteeism on religious holidays; 

Twenty-first. Refusal to employ an 
alien or a naturalized citizen because of 
doubt as to his loyalty; 

Twenty-second. Delay in processing 
application forms for aliens; 

Twenty-third. Providing for segrega- 
tion of employees; 

Twenty-fourth. Having a population- 
ratio system; 

Twenty-fifth. Failure to lay off em- 
ployees according to F. E. P. C. seniority 
system; 

Twenty-sixth. Failure to re-employ 
individuals according to F. E. P. C. sen- 
iority system; ; 

Twenty-seventh. Transfer of an em- 
ployee except on F. E. P. C. seniority 
system; 

Twenty-eighth. Demotions of em- 
ployees except on F. E. P. C. seniority sys- 
tem; 

Twenty-ninth. Promotions of employ- 
ess except by F. E. P. C. seniority system; 

Thirtieth. Having any seniority sys- 
tem not approved by F. E. P. C.; : 

Thirty-first. Having any one seniority 
system for one set of segregated em- 
ployees and another seniority system for 
another set of segregated employees; 

Thirty-second. Any practice of the 
employer which makes the performance 
of the employer’s duties inconvenient; 

Thirty-third. Any practice of the em- 
ployer which makes the performance of 
the employer’s duties difficult—it being 
held by the F. E. P. C. that segregation 
makes the performance of the employer 
both inconvenient and difficult, if not 
impossible; 

Thirty-fourth. Failure to afford equal 
job operations to all workers; 

Thirty-fifth. Failure to give employ- 
ment in a segregated plant to any appli- 
cant; 

Thirty-sixth. Classifying 
ployee in the wrong category; 

Thirty-seventh. Quota hiring; 

Thirty-eighth. Ratio hiring; 

Thirty-ninth. Race seniority lay-offs; 

Fortieth. Failure to up-grade properly; 

Forty-first. Failure to promote an em- 
ployee to foreman; 

Forty-second. Failure to promote an 
employee to a supervisory job; 

Forty-third. Failure to promote an 
employee to a clerical job; 

Forty-fourth. Failure to have equal 
terms of hire tenure; ~ 


against an 


against an 


applica- 


any em- 
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Forty-fifth. Failure to integrate mi- 
norities into all departments; and 

Forty-sixth. Discriminatory working 
conditions, involving attitudes on the 
part of fellow workers. 


INDIRECT DISCRIMINATION OF OTHERS 


Forty-seventh. Indirect  discrimina- 
tion in training employees in a training 
institution; 

Forty-eighth. Indirect discrimination 
in retaining employment agencies; 

Forty-ninth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a union to 
accept persons for membership; 

Fiftieth. Indirect discrimination be- 
cause of the refusal of a labor union to 
issue a work permit; 

Fifty-first. Indirect discrimination be- 
cause of the refusal of a labor union to 
handle grievances; 

Fifty-second. Indirect discrimination 
in dealing with employees’ labor union; 

Fifty-third. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union 
to have nonsegregation; 

Fifty-fourth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union 
to give a member the right to vote; 

Fifty-fifth. Indirect discrimination be- 


.cause of the refusal of a labor union to 


permit a member to bargain collectively; 

Fifty-sixth. Indirect discrimination 
because of the refusal of a labor union to 
permit a member to participate equally; 
and 

Fifty-seventh. Indirect discrimination 
because of training school failure to pro- 
vide equal facilities for minorities in 
segregated schools. 

B. F. E. P. C. WOULD PREVENT SOME ACTS OF 

WHICH YOU APPROVE 

By examining the above list of acts 
which have been declared to constitute 
discrimination, you will see that some of 
them are acts in which you believe an em- 
ployer should have a right to engage. 

Furthermore, in this connection, it 
must be kept in mind that an employer’s 
act, which might be adjudged by the 
F. E. P. C. to be discrimination, might in 
fact be based upon some wholesome and 
satisfactory reason, and that an act 
which may be adjudged to be discimi- 
nation might in fact not be discimination. 

C. PROPOSED BILL WOULD UNDERTAKE TO 
LEGISLATE LOVE 


Of course, it is impossible to discuss in 
any detail the various acts which would 
constitute discrimination, but it is in- 
triguing to discuss one of them. I par- 
ticularly call your attention to that por- 
tion of the booklet entitled “F. E. P. C._— 
How It Operates,” which says that one 
minority group has charged discrimina- 
tory working conditions involving “atti- 
tudes on the part of fellow workers.” I 
do not know how the F. E. P. C. decided 
such charges, but I assume that the 
F. E. P. C. decided that the wrong atti- 
tude on the part of fellow workers con- 
stituted discriminatory working condi- 
tions and that the employer either had 
to discharge the fellow workers whose 
attitudes were unfavorable to this mi- 
nority group or hed to require the fellow 
workers to change their attitudes. 

I have heard it said that it is impossible 
to legislate morals. This is the first time 


that I have ever heard of anyone trying to 
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legislative love. I am reminded of a 
rhyme which I heard in my childhood: 

I do not love thee, Dr. Pell. 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

Eut this I know and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Pell. 


However, the proposed F. E. P. C. bill 
would undertake to make everybody love 
Dr. Pell and love everybody else. 

VI 
AMERICANS WCULD PSE FUSHED AROUND BY UN- 
AMERICAN PROCEDURES IN A KANGAROO COURT 

In view of the myriad situations which 
would amount to discrimination under 
the proposed bill, the question naturally 
arises as to what methods could be em- 
ployed under the proposed law to pre- 
vent such discrimination. The methods 
are far reaching and stringent. 

A. BUREAUCRATS COULD ISSUE AND CHIANGE ALL 
EORTS CF REGULATIONS 

The methods fall into two categories. 
Some of the method: are prescribed in 
the bill itself, wiile section 10 of the bill 
would authorize the F. E. P. C. to issue 
such regulations as it Geems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 
You know, as well as I do, that when a 
kureaucrat is given authority to issue 
rules and regulations, the rules and reg- 
ulations will be many and confusing. I 
will leave to your imagination a list of 
the regulaticns which would ke issued 
by the F. E. P.C. I will only discuss the 
powers which are outlined in the bill 
itself . 


B. TRIAL COULD LE HFLD ANYWHERE AT ANY TIME 


According to the proposed bill, the 
F. E. P. C., or any of its representatives, 
could conduct a trial at any place at any 
time. This would mean that an em- 
ployer charged with discrimination 
might have to go to inconvenient places 
at inconvenient times. 

Cc. F. E. P.C. COULD COPY YOUR RECORDS WITHOUT 
COURT ORDER AND WITHOUT AFFIDAVIT OF PROB=- 
ABLE CAUSE 
Under the proposed bill, the agents and 

employees of the F. E. P. C. would have 
a right to visit your place of business 
and could demand and take possession 
of and copy your records, and all of this 
could be done without any affidavit of 
probable cause anc without any court 
order. 

D. F. E. P. C. WOULD ACT AS PROSE‘ 

AND JURY 

As will appear by reference to the pro- 
visions of the bill, the F. E. P. C. would 
receive complaints, investigate com- 
plaints, assist complainants, procure the 
necessary evidence, find the facts, and 
issue orders regulating employment. 

{ If some American, who believed in the 

old-fashioned right of trial by jury, 

should demand a jury tria!, he would find 
that he would not be entitled to a jury 
trial but would have to permit the facts 

to be found by the F. E. P. C. 

E. YOU WOULD HAVE NO STATUTORY RIGHT TO 

CROSS-EXAMINE ADVERSE WITNESSES 

While the proposed bill would give to 
employers charged with discrimination 
the right to appear with their counsel 
and offer testimony, the bill does not 
contain any provision whereby your at- 
tcrney would have a right to cross-ex- 


UTOR, JUDGE, 
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amine adverse witnesses. It probably 
would not do them any good anyway. 


F. NO APPEAL ON QUESTIONS OF FACT 


While the proposed bill contains a pro- 
vision that there may be an appeal to 
United States courts, an examination of 
the bill discloses that you could only ap- 
peal on questions of law and could not 
appeal on questions of fact. 

The only right which the court would 
have in such cases would be to determine 
whether or not there was any evidence 
tending to show the facts found by the 
F. E. P. C., thai is, the court would have 
no right to inquire into anything except 
the question of whether or not the prose- 


cutor and the complainant had pre- 
sented a prima facie case. It takes 
mighty little evidence to meke out a 
prima facie case. 

If somecne should testify that you 


committed murder at a certain time and 
place, such testimony would make out a 
prima facie cas2, even though you could 
prove by 40 witnesses that you were at 
a different nlace at that time and that 
you did not commit the murder. 

G. F. E. P. C.’S GREATEST WEAPON WOULD BE 

TEAR 

We have spent billions in treasure and 
much blood to establish the “four free- 
doms” throughout the world. These 
“four freedoms” are: Freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 

The F. E. P. C., in its booklet entitied 
“PF. FE. P. C_—How It Operates,” brags on 
the fact that most of its cases have been 
handled by negotiation. 

Hitler’s Gestapo and the keepers of his 
concentration camps were never armed 
with more “persuasive artillery” tha 
would be the F. E. P. C. The F. E. P. C, 
would operate with the weapon of fear. 
Through fear, the F. E. P. C. could sub- 
jugate those employers who came under 
its jurisdiction. “The F. E. P. C. gob- 
lins will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Let us examine the proposed bill and 
see what instruments of fear would be 
placed in the hands of the F. E. P. C. 
and its agents to be used during the 
“friendly negotiations.” 

As will appear by reference to the bill, 
your local postmaster could he dis- 
charged if found guilty of discrimina- 
tion. The heads of all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government 
could be discharged if found guilty of 
discrimination. States, counties, cities, 
and towns could be deprived of Federal 
financial aid in the construction of high- 
ways, in their public-health programs, in 
their welfare programs, in their voca- 
tional schools, and in their departments 
of agriculture and forestry if fourd 
guilty of discrimination. 

Contractors on construction work or 
producing goods and materials for the 
Federal Government could be blacklist- 
ed by the F. E. P. C. if found guilty of 
discrimination. All employers engaged 
in interstate commerce or in business af- 
fecting interstate commerce, including 
farmers, merchants, newspapers, bank- 
ers, Small business, and management and 
private enterprise of all sorts, if fourd 
guilty of discrimination, could be re- 
quired to reinstate with back pay, could 
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be punished for contempt, could be fined 
$5,000, or could be imprisoned for 1 year. 

When we consider the potency of this 
weapon, we must remember that— 

Of all the tyrannies on humankind, 

The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
vir 

THIS KANGAROO COURT WOULD HAVE CARPET<- 

BAGGER PERSONNEL—A F. E. P. C. BUREAUCRATS 

ARE NEGROES, JEWS, AND MEMEERS OF LUNATIC 

FRINGE 

In view of the fact that practically ev- 
ery American would be subjected to the 
regulations and operations of the 
F. E. P. C., every American will naturally 
inquire whether or not the F. E. P. C. and 
its agents would be selected with great 
care. 

The answer is “No.” 

It is true that under the proposed bill 
five members of the F. E. P. C. would be 
nominated by the President, by and with 
the advice of the Senate. However, 
under subsection f of section 6 of the pro- 
posed bill, the present employees of the 
temporary F. E. P. C. would be trans- 
ferred to and wou!d become employees of 
the permanent *. E. P. C. 

You naturally inquire, “Who are these 
temporary employees who would be auto- 
matically transferred?” 

The answer is very enlightening. 

At the present time the temporary 
F. E. P. C. has 112 employees. Sixty- 
four of them are Negroes. Two of them 
are of Japanese descent. Forty-six of 
them are white. It is interesting to read 
the names of some of the white em- 
ployees, many of whom, /f not all, belong 
to the lunatic fringe. 

The names of the white employees of 
the F. E. P. C. are as follows: Malcolm 
Ross, Emanuel Bloch, Evelyn Cooper, 
Max Berking, Myra Banting, Will Mas- 
low, Hayes W. Beall, Inez Mercer, Carol 
Coan, Celia Hoffman, Simon Stickgold, 
Daniel R. Donovan, Jewel Mazen, Bruce 
A. Hunt, Tillie Asepha, Sonia Schwartz, 
Mildred Greenblatt, Samuel R. Risk, 
Karyl Klinger, Alice Kahn, Olcott R. Ab- 
bott, Edna Wasem, Harold James, Joy 
Schultz, Penny Zeidman, Witherspoon 
Dodge, Ignacio Lopez, Vera G. Vetter, 
Marie Lerna, George D. McKay, Sally 
Chubb, Roy A. Hoglund, Eugene Orma- 
bee, Helene G. Schlien, Levine Morris, 
Carlos Castenada, Willetta Gutleben, 
Don Ellinger, Evelyn Ronning, Harry L. 
Kingman, Edward Rutledge, Bernard 
Ross, and Virginia Seymour. 

One of the employees of the F. E. P. C. 
was born in the British West Indies; an- 
other was born in the Virgin Islands; an- 
other hails from Poitava, Russia; one of 
them is from Panama; and three of them 
were born in Mexico. 

The present employees of the tem- 
porary F. E. P. C., who would be auto- 
matically transferred under the pro- 
posed bill to the permanent F. E. P. C., 
remind me of the carpetbag courts and 
legislatures of other days. 

How would you like for one of these 
birds to try your case? How would you 
like for this court to try the Governor 
of your State, or your lccal school board? 

B. F. E. P. C. BUREAUCRATS COULD NOT BE 

IMPEACHED 

The proposed bill would elevate the 

F. E. P. C. above the judges ef our courts. 
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The judge of any Federal court can 
be impeached by Congress, but, as you 
will see from the proposed bill, the mem- 
bers of the F. E. P. C. could not be im- 
peached but could only be removed by 
the President after a hearing. 

C. POWER TO APPOINT ANY NUMBER OF 
PLOYEES OR ACCEPT FREE HELP 

In view of the fact that the jurisdic- 
tion of the proposed F. E. P. C. would 
be so much broader than the jurisdic- 
tion of the temporary F. E. P. C., it would 
need many more employees. 

The F. E. P. C. would be authorized 
under the proposed bill to appoint any 
number of employees and to accept free 
help. You can very well imagine the 
great number of employees who would 
be needed to regulate our farmers, mer- 
chants, and local self-governments and 
other persons who would be subject to 
this act. The number would be legion, 
and they would doubtless be of the same 
type as the present personnel of the 
F. E. P. C. 

Certainly any person who should offer 
to give the F. E. P. C. free help would 
be some person who would desire to per- 
secute someone or some element of our 
society. 


EM- 


Vill 
THE F. E. P. C. WOULD SELECT UNWELCOME 
EMPLOYEES FOR YOU 

After having regulated and confused 
you with regulations, hounded and badg- 
ered you with letters and interviews by 
the F. E. P. C. examiner, and after hav- 
ing copied your records, seized your pa- 
pers, and “kangarooed” you with its pro- 
cedures and “carpetbaggered” you with 
its personnel, the F. E. P. C. would select 
your employees. 

These employees would be selected at 
the expense of the veterans of this war 
and in violation of our solemn covenant 
that they shall be entitled to their old 
jobs back upon their return from the 
firing lines. In other words the 
F. E. P. C. would be an uninvited and 
unwelcome guest at every gathering 
where employees are selected. 

Ix 
F. E. P. C. WOULD IRREPARABLY SHOCK EVERY 
ELEMENT OF SOCIETY 

It is clear that a permanent F. E. P C. 
would reap a bitter harvest. It would 
sow a wind and reap a whirlwind. It 
would cause a fever of discontent and 
convulsion in American social, economic, 
and political life. 

Insofar as it is possible for us to do so, 
let us consider the far-reaching effects 
which the provisions of the F. E. P. C. 
would have upon America if enacted into 
law. 

A. IT WOULD REPEAL LAW ON JOB PREFERENCE OF 
VETERANS 


We have already seen that the enact- 
ment of the proposed F. E. P. C. law 
would repeal by implication the solemn 
covenant to the veterans of this war who 
shall be entitled to their old jobs upon 
their return from the firing lines. 

Those veterans would certainly have a 
peor opinion of America and a poor 
opinion of Congress if any such bill 
should be enacted. 
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B. IT WOULD DESTROY THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

We have already seen that private 
enterprise would be harassed and badg- 
ered in order to give preferential treat- 
ment to certain minority groups. In my 
opinion, private enterprise is entitled to 
a breathing spell. 

It was once the law in America that 
a man had a right to use his own prop- 
erty so long as he did not injure another. 
Too much of a “planned economy” 
undertakes to deprive a man of his right 
to use his own property without injury 
to another. 

A man who is engaged in private 
enterprise has invested his money and 
has devoted his best thought to the pro- 
motion of that business. He is entitled 
to a reasonable profit. If the enterprise 
loses money, it is his money which is 
lost. In view of the risk involved, he 
should have a right to proceed without 
regimentation. 

If private enterprise is encouraged, it 
can and will provide the jobs which will 
furnish livelihood to the American 
people. If private enterprise should be 
badgered and hounded unmercifully, the 
American people will suffer, because pri- 
vate enterprise will be discouraged. 

It was well said by President Truman 
in his address to the San Francisco Con- 
ference that— 

In recent years our enemies have clearly 
demonstrated the disaster which follows 
when freedom of thought is no longer toier- 
ated. Honest minds cannot long be regi- 
mented without protest. 


It is not very difficult for money and 
capital to cross State lines. Nor is it 
difficult for money and capital to cross 
national boundary lines. One of these 
days, if management and business in the 
United States are pushed around too 
much, I am afraid that they will seek 
refuge elsewhere and build their manu- 
facturing plants in Canada, Mexico, and 
other parts of the world. In this event, 
the economy of our Nation would be 
irreparably damaged. 

There are abroad in our land certain 
people whom I wiilcallregulators. They 
think it is a sin for a man to have as 
much as $100. These regulators, al- 
though unable to save a hundred dollars 
and barely able to support themselves, 
seem to think that they have been en- 
dowed with some special gift and ability 
to regulate everybody and everything, 
especially private enterprise. These 
regulators have enough red tape to stop 
the wheels of industry and to choke 
private enterprise to death. In recent 
years they have been gaining on us. 

The regulators would gain still more 
on us if we should create a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission. 

The theme song of the regulators is: 
Don’t Fence Me In. 

What they want to do is to fence 
everybody else in. 

The regulators are unanimous in sing- 
ing that line of their theme song which 
says: “I want to wander over yonder.” 

When they sing, “I want to wander over 
yonder,” it means that they do not have 
either the sense or the aptitude to save 
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money or to accumulate any assets with 
which they can experiment, and they de- 
sire to wander into somebody else’s place 
of business and to regulate somevody 
else’s affairs. 

It is unnecessary for the regulators to 
sing that line in the song which says, 
“I want to gaze at the moon ’til I lose my 
senses,” because most of them are already 
moon-struck. 

Finally, people will rebel against regu- 
lators. 

I do not want to get into any contro- 
versy with my friends from New England, 
but I would like to say in passing that 
the first battle of the American Revoiu- 
tion was fought in North Carolina long 
before the Battle of Concord and Lexing- 
ton and is known in history as the Battle 
of the Regulators. It was a protest by 
the regulated citizens of North Carolina 
against the emissaries of King George 
who were oppressing the people. 

If free enterprise is to continue in the 
United States, we must again get rid of 
the regulators. I believe I can suggest 
a plan which would get rid of them. 

We cannot get rid of them by exter- 
mination, because others will take their 
place. We cannot reason with them, be- 
cause most of them have no reason. 

However, I believe we can fence them 
in by embarrassing them, and I would 
like to suggest how'l believe this can be 
done. 

I would like to organize a corporation, 
and I would like to subscribe for stock 
in that corporation and get other like- 
minded citizens to do the same thing. Of 
course, if I subscribed for any stock, I 
would have to borrow money from a 
bank, and you know it is very difficult for 
a Congressman to borrow money from 
the bank. However, if I explained my 
purposes to the banker, I believe I could 
borrow $1,000. 

If so, I would like to subscribe for $500 
worth of stock in the corporation, which 
would own and operate a manufacturing 
plant, a farm and a mercantile establish- 
ment. I would like for that corporation 
to have a large surplus. I would like for 
the stock in that corporation to be as- 
signed to certain individuals, well known 
to all of you, who have been trying to 
regulate everybody. I would like to name 
some of them, but time will not permit. 
I would want those individuals to be on 
the board of directors and to be actively 
in charge of the operation of the manu- 
facturing plant, the farm and the mer- 
cantile establishment. I would want the 
board of directors to be required to make 
periodic reports of their operations and 
to publish their rules and regulations for 
the management of their own enterprise. 
I would also like for them to employ 
some of the F. E. P. C. crowd to hire their 
help. 

Then, I would like to bet the other $590 
that the corporation would go broke in 
less than 2 years. In that way I could 
break even on my investment and could 
repay my bank. 


I believe that some such method 


would be conclusive proof that the regu- 
lators do not have sense enough to regu- 
late themselves and that we should no 








longer be satisfied to Iet them reg 
everybody else. 
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C. IT WOULD HAVE A DISASTROUS EFFECT ON 
OTHERS 


Not only would F. E. P. C. irreparably 
shock our economic life, but it would 
also have a disastrous effect on all other 
Americans. 

If we will explore our storehouse of 
knowledge with the lamp of experience 
it is not difficult to see some of the far- 
reaching evil effects which this proposed 
legislation would cause. 

1 EFFECT ON NATIVE WHITE LABORERS, 
ESPECIALLY WOMEN 

The general purpose of the F. E. P. 
bill would have the same effect as the 7 
which was passed by Congress in the days 
of reconstruction to create a Freedman’s 
ene au, the purpose of which was to give 

very necro in the South 40 acres and a 
oh which belonged to the white men 
of the South. Fortunately, President 
Andrew Johnson had sense enough to 
veto that legislation and the Congress 
could not enac t it over his veto. 

If the F. E. P.C. should force employers 
to accept negro men for work in manu- 
facturin:’ plants where white women are 
now employed, it would have the effect 
of forcing white women out of those man- 
ufacturing plants or of requiring them to 
work with fellow employees with whom 
they have not been accustomed to work. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that white women are employed 
in manufacturing plants in every State 
in the Union, and the question of Negro 
men working with white women in manu- 
facturing plants would not be a sectional 
question. 

The number of women employed in 
manufacturing plants in the 


m: various 
States of the Union is as follows: 


Manufacturing employment of white women 
in 1940 

State: White females 
Alabama ical “ 24, 402 
Arizona a ‘ a 70 
Arkansa ° 4,113 
California ‘ ‘ C5, £47 
Coloredo 4,741 
Connecticut - : ao S1, 752 
Delaware 6, 624 
District of Columbia ‘ _ 2, 723 
Florida - eee ™ 12, 287 
Georgia ... ‘ can 53, 407 
Idaho .. aa ‘ 87 
Illinois - sacatiel ‘5 181, 515 
Indiana ‘ i . 61, 169 
Iowa -- ‘i 16, 505 
Kansas i ” 8,174 
Kentucky --- ancien el s 23, 179 
Louisiana i canine i tgp Sika 9, 775 
oe i ‘ site's - 23, 443 
faryland - cask eam ae 36, $20 
oo ssachusetts . . . 163, 409 
Michigan - ‘ccuueal a §5, 711 
Minnesota _— ; Ke 20, 909 
Mississippi see ee 10, 784 
Missouri -- ‘ ‘ a 64,137 
Montana . “ - : i §05 
Nebraska _-_- ute ama mtanads 4,678 
Nevada --.-. . : 108 
New Hampshi! sie hieete oat oh aaa 19, 613 
New Jersey = ; 156, 489 
New Mexic¢ as cerita manent 387 
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lina a 92, '737 


North Ca 


North Dakota_- . 72% 
CEG tsiriaiwn ons ante 130, 501 
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Manufacturing employment of white women 
in 1940—Continued 


State: White females 


CO - nctistinwdinciducainsien 4,821 
CI sian wlaianlcontini neces 7, 357 
PURMOIIVANIIE: addcunmnismdaccs 240, 717 


Ee TN a mice au dincimiadinn 42, 256 
Bout Caroma... csecssoscuce 33, 818 
South Dakota.......... 2 


aiseigtlite 1, 29 

“TORVIGMGS ccscccacacs sbaieiiaincts 41, 583 
RE} athsobmnctiainnmedta tnt 26, 4384 
a ca als aes 2, 227 
WEEMS cicsoncuuans ic aaiars 4,706 
TN ac a ia 2 ae 25, 601 
WHSEENICOM sec dccccccnessun 10, 805 
a 14, 076 
Wisconsin ..--- pal dia ian abated 44, 992 
WCE ic wsininnnaneince - 279 
EROWULD sictateeictcecan am atiannadin es atcitin: Gy ee ae 


The individual persons who make up 
the labor group would probably oo 
more than anyone else. When you te 
from the F. E. P. C. proposal its paren 
face of fairness, you will di: scover unaer- 
neath that the purpose of the bill is to 
prefer certain minorities to certain ma- 
jorities. 

By reference to the booklet entitled 
“FP. E. P. C._—How It Operates,” you will 
see that the F. E. P. C. itself admits that 
it has been necessary for them to cffer 
expert advice and counsel on techniques 
for overcoming employee resistance 

If any employer who would be subject 
to this act should refuse to give employ- 
ment to any member cf any minority 
it would probably be because of 
ployee resistance. 

The enactment of a bill which would 
prefer minority groups over majorities 
and which would undertake to disregard 
“employee resistance” would only creat 
strife, bitterness, and recriminations. 
The practical operaticn of the bill, if 
passed, would be to take a job from one 
person and give it to another. 

I am reminded of the time when Adolf 
Hitler extended an it invitation to the 
American people to send him cablegrams 
c. Oo. d., expressing their 
any subject. I recall that 


, 


em- 








mine went into an office of the telegraph 
company and wrote out a telegram 
which read substantially as follow 
By stealing from neighbors, you hope to get 
rich; 
Eut you'll never succeed cu'll land in the 


ditch. 

I do not know whether the cableers 

was ever received, but the thought woul d 

apply with equal force to the proposed 
operations of the F. E. P. C. 

2. EFFECT ON FUTURE LEGISLATION 

The effect of a permanent F. E. 

on every element of American 

would be so far-reaching that 


P. C. 
society 


it would 


undoubtedly have a dccided eficct on 
future legislation. Those elements of 


our scciety who would be “pushed 
around” by a permanent F. E. P. C. would 
continually seek ways and means of hav- 
ing it repealed. 

If this proposed 
enacted into law 
Congress for years to come would be 
euided by an artificial and unnatural 
“yardstick” by which the oppressed and 


should be 
afraid that the 


legislation 
, Lam 
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tae bh 

badgered peovie of America will form 
strong alliances to repeal the law. 

It would create an unhealthy con- 


dition. 
We had one period in 
yardstick 


an artificial 3 


our history when 
was employed in 
the censideration of all kinds of legisla- 
tion. This was the period of 
struction—the “tragic era” after the War 
Between the States. That was the low 
era in American politics. That was the 
time when a President was impeached, 
when the Presidency was stolen, when 
the Constitution was trampled upon, and 
W ae everything was measured by a snort 
ardstick. 

Cod forbid that any such era should 
return to America. 


recon- 


3. EFFECT ON 
I am convinced that the enactment of 
the proposed F. E. P. C. law would destroy 
the Republican Party. Some of you will 
coubtless smilie and w — why a south- 
ern Democrat should worry about the de- 
struciion of the aamniivan Party. I 
only worry about the probable destruc- 
tion of the Republican Party kecause 
the very thing which would destroy the 
Republican Party would also 
destroy America 

You will doubtless ask, “How can a 
permanent F. E. P. C. destroy the Re- 
publican Party?” Iwill give the answe 

I have heard a number of Republican 
say that they had to vote for a perma- 
nent F. E. P. C. because of the fact that 
the Republican national platform of 1944 
endorsed the F. E. P. C. 

It is true that the Republican platform 
of 1944 did pledge the establishment 
Federal legislation of a permanent 
F. E. P. C. 


Howe er. 


REPUBLICANS 


help to 


this provision of the Re- 

















publican platform is in direct confi 
with other more material provision f 
the Republican viatfonm of 1944 

The Republican platform of 1944 
contained the following provisions: 

We shall devote ourselves to 1 
liberty at home. We shall pr 
fullest stable employment through pri 
¢ Dp € 

The measures W e sh fed- 
€ zation of ! t i 
end that our States, s ols, and ¢ I 
be free; shall evoid 1 of v 
and judicial power to administrative ag 
to the end that the people’s represent 
in Congress snail be indepe I d f\ 
control cf legislative policy; d sl 
subject to war necessities, detailed rc 
of farn work businesen - 
um » th end l 
be fre 

Four 3 I e of New D ! , 
centralize 1 power in the Pres 
would daily every act of every ¢ é 
to regulation y his henci 
country could remain a 1 
ni No problem exists whic! L 
sol by American methcd We } e 
need of either the communistic or the F< 
technique 

American well-being is indivisible AY 
national program which injures the 
economy inevitably injures the wage « 
The A rican bor move ( Re- 
pub n P: while continuously riving 
1or bet ment « lat rejec 
the communistic and New Deal « 
« ] Y l 
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Governmental policies in war and in peace 
must be practical and efficient with freedom 
from regimentation by an impractical Wash- 
ington bureaucracy in order to assure inde- 
pendence of operation and bountiful pro- 
duction. 


From the foregoing provisions, it 
clearly appears that the proposed 
F. E. P. C. is in direct conflict with every 
other plank in the Republican platform. 

At the present time the Republican 
Party is objecting strenuously to the pro- 
posal to renew the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty Act. If the Republican Party is 
sincere in its desire to protect private en- 
terprise, small business, American farm- 
ers, and local self-government, it cannot 
support the F. E. P. C. 

A permanent F. E. P. C. would gnaw at 
the vitals of those elements of society 
which the Republican Party has always 
sworn to protect. If it is the desire of the 
Republican Party to stand by its plat- 
form, it must stand by those parts of the 
platform which are consistent and must 
reject any small part of the platform 
which is inconsistent. 

If the Republican Party, through the 
creation of a F. E. P. C. should help to 
regiment and badger private enterprise, 
merchants, and other small business, 
the farmers, and local self-government, 
such action, in my judgment, would spell 
the doom of tne Republican Party. Iam 
not particularly worried about the doom 
of the Republican Party except insofar 
as the act which would cause the death 
of the Republican Party would cause ir- 
reparable injury to the rest of America. 

4. EFFECT ON DEMOCRATS 


It is also apparent that the creation 
of a permanent F. E. P. C. would do ir- 
reparable injury to the Democratic 
Party. 

A permanent F. E. P. C. is in direct 
conflict with the Democratic platform of 
1944, which promises equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. 

5. EFFECT ON MINORITIES 


The geatest sufferers of all under the 
proposed F. E. P. C. bill would be the 
very minorities whom it purports to help. 

We have seen that the minorities 
whom it purports to help are aliens, nat- 
uralized Americans, Jews, and Negroes. 
Each of us desires that these minorities 
may have an abundant life, but an 
abundant life cannot be obtained by cre- 
ating strife, animosity, bitterness, and 
recrimination among those who would be 
most affected. 


EFFECT ON ALIEN AND FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS 


Let us consider the alien. He either 
intends to apply for citizenship, or he 
does not intend to apply for citizenship, 
If he does not intend to apply for citi- 
zenship, he is certainly not entitled to 
any preference except possibly preferred 
passage on a steamship home. If he does 
intend to apply for citizenship, he is one 
of those fortunate people of the world 
who has been privileged to come to 
America for the purpose of seeking citi- 
zenship in the greatest democracy on 
earth. He is satisfied with the mere op- 
portunity to become an American and to 
participate as an individual in free en- 
terprise. He desires to live in a country 
where people will not be badgered and 
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regimented, as they probably were in the 
country which he left. I do not think 
that the alien who intends to become an 
American citizen expects or desires to be 
preferred in matters of employment, be- 
cause such preference might meet with 
employee resistance, and as a result of 
such resistance there might arise a feel- 
ing in America which might exclude him 
and his relatives from the privilege of 
seeking American citizenship. This is 
doubtless also the thought of those 
Americans who have already been natu- 
ralized. 
EFFECT ON JEWS 


I feel sure that the Jews would resent 
being called a minority group. They 
were once said to be God’s chosen people. 
Some of their ancestors were princes in 
Israel before our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
was eStablished. For some reasons, 
which I will not discuss, the Jew has 
been persecuted in many lands. He has 
never been persecuted in the English- 
speaking world. If this bill should be- 
come law, I believe that you will find 
that the leading Jews of America will 
urge the other members of their race who 
live in America not to seek the supposed 
benefits which the F. E. P. C. might 
undertake to give them, because, if any 
unattractive members of their race (and 
there are unattractive persons in all 
races) should seek to overcome employee 
resistance it might set the spark which 
would give us a conflagration of perse- 
cution which all of us hope will never 
be in America. 

The same reason which would prompt 
members of the Jews not to seek any 
supposed benefits from the F. E. P. C. 
would doubtless prompt them to oppose 
the enactment of this measure, because, 
for some of them, the matter might con- 
tain explosive evil; and furthermore, the 
same reason should prompt the Jewish 
leaders of America to persuade the Jewish 
employers of the F. E. P. C. to resign, in 
order that Jews may have no part in 
pushing Americans around. 


MOST NEGROES DO NOT WANT F. E. P. C, 


In my judgment, the Negroes of Amer- 
ica should not want a permanent 
F. E. P. C., and I am convinced that the 
clearest thinkers among them do not 
want any permanent F. E. P. C. About 
77.3 percent of the Negroes of the coun- 
try live in the South. About 21.8 per- 
cent of them live in the North. I am 
willing to concede that there is a dif- 
ference between the southern Negro and 
some northern Negroes, and it may be 
that some northern Negroes prefer the 
F. E. P. C., but I am convinced that the 
southern Negro does not want any per- 
manent F. E. P. C., and I will discuss this 
in a few minutes. 

In considering the effect that this 
legislation would have on Negroes, I think 
that we should keep in mind the welfare 
of all of the Negroes and not the desires 
of a small minority of the Negroes. 

THE PROGRESS TO DATE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Those who are familiar with the prog- 
ress of the American Negro fully realize 
that he does not need and does not want 
a permanent F. E. P.C. The American 
Negro has probably made more progress 
than any other citizen in any part.of the 
world. The American Negro has made 
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this progress because America has been 
good to the Negro. 

The Negro was brought to America 
from the darkest regions of Africa, where 
he had lived in savagery. He was 
brought to live among the best people 
of the world. 

The Negro’s early stay in America gave 
him Christianity, and he is privileged to 
worship the one and only God in numer- 
ous churches which his white friends 
helped to build. 

Christianity gave him freedom. He 
not only enjoys personal freedom, but 
he has freedom in every other respect. 

As I do not have time to discuss the 
degree of freedom which he has obtained 
in each State, I would like to tell you 
about the freedom of the Negro in my 
own State of North Carolina. 

In North Carolina we abolished the 
poll tax by an amendment to our State 
constitution in 1919. Any citizen of 
North Carolina who is 21 years of age 
or older, is entitled to register and voie. 

Incidentally, the Negroes in North 
Carolina vote the Democratic ticket, and 
they did that long before the New Deal 
began to operate. The Negro of the 
South will continue to vote with the 
white man of the South because he 
knows that his welfare is wrapped up 
with the general welfare of that section. 

In the field of education, the Negro in 
North Carolina enjoys the same priv- 
ileges as other citizens of the State. 
They are not only permitted to attend 
public schools but they are required to 
attend public schools. The Negro school 
teacher receives the same pay as the 
white school teacher. 

We have 12 Negro colleges in North 
Carolina. Professors from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and from Duke 
University teach courses in some of the 
Negro colleges. 

In North Carolina Negroes are eligible 
to serve on the jury and many of them 
do serve on the jury. In my home town 
of Charlotte, we have Negroes on the 
police force, but as you can imagine it 
has been deemed wise to permit them to 
serve only in Negro sections of the city. 

All over North Carolina we have parks 
for the Negroes and our various clubs 
and church organizations vie with each 
other in promoting the welfare of the 
Negro. 

In North Carolina Negroes serve on 
our rationing boards, and serve as mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of some 
of our State institutions. 

The Negroes have the same public- 
health facilities that are enjoyed by the 
other elements of our southern society. 
Their place in agriculture is as well es- 
tablished in North Carolina as the po- 
sition of the white man, 

We take great pride in the business 
and professional attainments of out- 
standing Negroes in North Carolina. 

Being limited by time, I cannot dis- 
cuss the progress of the Negro in every 
detail. Nor can I discuss his progress 


in every State of the United States. 
While it may be true that North Caro- 
lina is leading the South in the estab- 
lishment of a fine relationship between 
the two races, what I have said about 
the progress of the Negro in North Caro- 
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lina is more or less true in varying de- 
grees in every Southern State. 

There is a fine feeling of friendship 
and cooperation, promoted with consid- 
erable success by interracial councils, 
As a matter of fact, the Negro in the 
South must be getting along very well, 
because mighty few of them emigrate to 
other sections of the couniry. 

I am reminded of a conversation which 
took place between a man from my home 
town and a Negro in Savannah. My 
friend asked a Savannah Negro what 
kind of town Savannah is. The Negro 
replied, “Savannah is a fine town; it is 
owned by the Scotch and Jews; it is run 
by the Irish; and it is enjoyed by the 
colored folks.” 

Recently the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College for Negroes in Greensboro, 
N. C., published a booklet entitled “A 
Story of Agricultural and Industrial Op- 
portunities for Negroes in North Caro- 
lino.” In this booklet was included, with 
approval, an editorial from the Greens- 
boro Daily News, of Greensboro, N. C., 
dated Friday, July 28, 1944, which cor- 
recily sets forth the relationship between 
the races in North Carolina, and I think 
you wceuld be interested in hearing the 
article read, It reads in part as follows: 


t is good to know that the director of the 
public relations department of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College for Negroes in 
Greensboro is preparing a booklet dealing 
with the progress of his race in his State, a 
project commended by Governor Broughton, 
who rightly expresses the pride of the State 
in that progress when he says: 

“They have shown an eager readiness to 
avail themselves of agricultural, industrial, 
and educational advantages made available 
to them, and their economic situation is con- 
stantly improving becuase of this fine atti- 
tude. In various civilian activities the 
members of this race are taking an active 
and progressive part; and in the program 
related to the war as well as in direct mili- 
tary activities, they have taken a highly 
creditable part. 

“Leaders of the white and colored races in 
North Carolina have cooperated in a spirit 
of harmony and mutual respect. Working 
together, they have tried to solve many prob- 
lems that have arisen, and the results have 
been whclesome and indeed remarkable, 
This spirit of ccoperation has done much 
to eliminate antagonisms and animosities. 
Under such program bketter schools have 
been provided, improved recreational facili- 
ties in cities, libraries, health, and housing 
programs and other improvements for the 
betterment of living conditions have been 
achieved. The people and the press of 
North Carolina have supported these pro- 
grams with almost complete unanimity. 

“No State in the American Union has bet- 
ter race relations than North Carolina. This 
is undoubtedly due to an honest and earnest 
effort on the part of both races to work 
together in a spirit of genuine good will. 
There are, of course, problems and questions 
constantly arising and others will arise in 
the future, but the record thus far at- 
tained gives hope that in a spirit of common 
sense and mutual helpfulness these prob- 
lems can be and will be solved.” 

There is indeed no problem in our race 
relations which cannot be solved by the 
constant exercise of fair play, helpfulness, 
courtesy, and common sense by both races, 
There may be some white extremists in North 
Carolina who wish to block all progress which 
to their fearful minds threatens “white su- 
premacy,” and there may be on the other 
hand extremisis among the colored people 
who want to start a social revolution today, 
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But the “lunatic fringe” is of Httle account 
and will not be allowed to destroy the fabric 
of our civilization. The great masses of 


our people, irrespective of color, are deter- 
mined to continue the orderly progress of 
both races on which the peace, prosperity, 
and general welfare of North Carolina has 
depended and will depend. 


I do not mean to say that there is not 
further need for improvement of the 
Negro in the South. All races in the 
South, as weil as races in other parts of 
the country, need further improvement, 
and I think all of us might be diligent to 
bring about such improvement. How- 
ever, I must say in passing that the 
progress which the Negro has made in 
the South has been by evolution and not 
by revolution, and progress by evolution 
will continue if it is not interfered with 
by revolutionary legislation. 


EFFECT OF THE F. E. P. C. ON THE NEGROES 


While I am speaking to you today not 
as a Democrat from the South, nor as a 
southerner, but as an American, I do 
not think I would be fair to you unless 
I would give you some idea about the evil 
effects which I think F. E. P. C. would 
have on the Negro in the South, as well as 
in the North. 

It is my firm belief that practically 
every person in the South would tell you 
that F. E. P. C. would have a disastrous 
effect upon the happy relation of friend- 
ship and cooperation which now exists 
among cur people. 

The little booklet, F. E. P. C—How it 
operates, heretofore referred to and this 
day published in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, will give some 
insight into some of the aims and pur- 
poses of the F. E. P. C. This booklet 
states: 

That there are many industries where the 
full utilization of nonwhite workers is of 
critical importance * * * among these 
are * * * the cotton textile industry of 
the South. 


While a casual examination of the 
proposed F. E. P. C. law might lead some 
persons to believe that it is designed to 
give more employment to certain mi- 
nority groups in certain manufacturing 
plants, we have seen that it is much 
more far reaching and would affect every 
element of American economic life. 
However, in both the North and in the 
South, a permanent F. E. P. C. would 
have very strong repercussions in indus- 
try. 

We have seen that the South is not 
only an agricultural section, but is also 
an industrial section, and it is well 
known that the North is also an indus- 

rial section. 

The white women who are employed 
in the manufacturing plants of the 
South are employed mostly in textile 
mills. Those of you who are familiar 
with textile mills know that women can 
work in practically every department of 
textile manufacturing plants. 

While there is considerable voluntary 
nonsegregation of white men and Ne- 
groes in both the North and the South, 
you will not find any instances where 
white women work in close proximity to 
Negro men, and I do not believe you will 
find in the North many places where 
white women and Negro men work in 
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close proximity to each other in manu- 
facturing plants. 

If the F. E. P. C. should undertake to 
require white women to work in close 
proximity to Negro men, as the F. E. P.C. 
would do and did do in the case against 
the -United States Cartridge Co. in St. 
Louis—the proceedings of which are to- 
day published in the Appendix of this 
CONGRESSIONAL REcCORD—we know that 
the consequences would be far from de- 
sirable. The women would not like it 
and their kinsmen would not like it. 

Throughout the United States there 
is segregation in varying degrees be- 
tween all races, just as there is segrega- 
tion within races. Instances of segrega- 
tion between races and within races are 
so numerous that it is unnecessary for 
me to enumerate any of them. 

We also have segregation in Govern- 
ment. The legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of our Government are 
supposed to be segregated. The Demo- 
crats and Republicans of the House of 
Representatives are segregated by a cen- 
ter aisle. 

If I should ask those Members of the 
House who have any representatives of 
the so-called minority groups employed 
in their offices as secretary or stenog- 
rapher, I doubt whether very many of us 
would say that we have. However, I do 
not wish to be personal or offensive in 
the presentation of my argument of this 
question, but I must observe that the 
Members of the Congress should not be 
willing to do to their constituents what 
we are unwilling to do to ourselves. 

I would not be performing my duty 
if I did not suggest to you the evil con- 
sequences which would flow from any 
order of the F. E. P. C., regardless of its 
so-called laudable purposes, which would 
have the effect of preventing segregation 
for the white women and Negro men in 
industry. 

You know and I know that there is no 
quicker way to get into trouble than to 
molest a woman. There is no better 
illustration in history than the story of 
Helen of Troy. You recall that Paris, 
the son of the King of Troy, stole Helen, 
the wife of the King of Sparta. This 
caused the 10-year Trojan War, which 
“launched a thousand ships and burnt 
the topless towers of Ilium.” 

If the F. E. P. C. should be enacted 
into law, whatever the so-called laud- 
able purposes, it would have the effect 
of requiring nonsegregation of white 
women and Negro men. You andI know 
that in this event many ships would be 
launched, both in the Nerth and in the 
South, just as they were by the people 
of Sparta. The only difference would be 
one of degree, and instead of a thousand 
ships being launched there would, in all 
probability, be 10,080 ships, or 10,000 
t 10,000 ships. 

I am satisfied that some of those ships 
would operate in a task force around 
the “flagship Ku Klux Klan”; and you 
will remember that when the Ku Klux 
Klan last flourished, it flourished in the 
North but not in the South. God:forbid 
that that day shall ever return. 

D. PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON’S VE 

MEN'S BUREAU BILL IS APPLICAELE 


TO OF FREED= 
TO F. E. P. C. 

The proposed F. E. P. C. bill is so simile 

lar to the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, which 
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was passed by Congress during the days 
of Reconstruction, that the veto of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson would apply with 
equal force to the proposed F. E. P. C. 
bill. The analogy is so complete that I 
would like for all of you to read Presi- 
dent Johnson’s two veto messages on the 
Freemen’s Bureau bill 
x 

THIS IS NOT THE TIME OR PLACE TO CONSIDER 

F. E. P. C.—A. WE ARE AT WAR, WITH NO TIME 

FOR REFLECTION 

In view of the far-reaching provisions 
of the proposed F. E. P. C. law, this is 
neither the time nor the place to con- 
sider it. 

About 11,000,000 of our young men and 
women, who would be most affected by 
such a law in years to come, are away 
from home. Our minds are preoccupied 
with thoughts of their welfare. A far- 
reaching proposal of this sort should not 
be enacted during time of war. I am 
satisfied that the American people, when 
given time for thought and reflection on 


this proposal, will demand that it not 


be enacted into law. Our people should 
be given time to consider this proposal 
in all of its ramifications. 
B. LET NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SERVE AS 
GUINEA PIGS 


The State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey have recently enacted 
State-wide F. E. P. C. laws. While I re- 
gret that New York and New Jersey are 
being used as guinea pigs, I am satisfied 
that the experiment upon theni will 
sicken their people and throw them into 
a fever and convulsion which will be a 
warning to the balance of our country. 

Just as coffee roasters and liquor man- 
ufacturers have people to taste and sam- 
ple their products, so will the American 
people have some “king’s tasters” in New 
York and New Jersey to sample this bit- 
ter medicine for them. I am sure that 
a patient who has tried this medicine 
will urge all other patients to flee from it. 

After New York and New Jersey have 
tried this medicine, we can ask their 
opinion as to whether the balance of the 
country should take it, and I am satis- 
fied that their answer will be— 

No, no, a thousand times no; 
We'd rather die than say yes. 


xI 

LET'S FULFILL OUR DESTINY WITH A GENERAL 

PLAN TO PROMOTE THE WELFARE OF ALL AMER- 

ICANS—A. I AM PLEADING AS AN AMERICAN FOR 

THE WELFARE OF ALL AMERICANS 

In discussing this problem with you, 
I am not speaking as a Democrat, I am 
not speaking as a southerner, but I am 
speaking as an American. I am not 
here today to represent any section of 
our country, but I am trying to consider 
the effect that this legislation would have 
upon every element of American society. 
I am speaking today for those who love 
local self-government. I am speaking 
for those who dislike Government bu- 
reaucracy; I am speaking for the mer- 
chant, for small business and private 
enterprise; I am speaking for your favo- 
riate newspaper publisher; I am speak- 
ing for those farmers who are engaged 
in interstate commerce; and I am speak- 
ing for those who hate regimentation. 

I am speaking today for the alien who 
intends to seek American citizenship and 
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also for the naturalized Americans who 
came here from their native lands to 
seek freedom and opportunity and who 
want us to preserve for them the Ameri- 
can way of life; I am speaking today for 
the little Jewish boy or the little Jewish 
girl who do not seek special privileges 
from America; I am speaking for tha‘ 
little Negro boy and that little Negro girl 
in the Southland who wish to grow up 
in that fine feeling of cooperation which 
now exists between southerners of all 
races, colors, and creeds. I am speaking 
for the dairymen of Wisconsin, who sell 
their milk and cheese in interstate com- 
merce and are too busy milking cows and 
attending to their barnyard duties to be 
regimented by the F. E. P. C. I am 
speaking for the cornhusker in Nebraska 
and Iowa. A man who cuts tops and 
pulls fodder and shucks corn has no 
time to be regimented by an F. E. P. C, 
examiner. Finally, I am speaking for 
all Americans who dislike being pushed 
around. 
B. SUGGESTIONS FOR A GENERAL PLAN 


We have seen that the F. E. P. C. pro- 
posal is class legislation. This is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of 
democracy which believes in equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none. 

No less a personage than Thomas Jef- 
ferson said that it is the business of the 
State to effect an improvement of the 
masses by a general plan. Consistent 
with his admonition, it should be the 
business of the Congress to consider only 
such proposals as would promcte the 
general welfare and not to consider a 
proposal which would amount to class 
legislation. 

xII 
A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR PROPER CONSIDERA= 
TION OF THE PROPOSAL TO CREATE F. E, P. C.— 
A. MEDITATION AND CONSULTATION 


The American people, including the 
Members of this Congress, before this 
proposed F. E. P. C. legislation comes to 
a vote, should give it their earnest con- 
sideration. 

It is not difficult to see that this pro- 
posed legislation is an arterial highway 
to regimentation and serfdom. 

Abraham Lincoln knew more about 
serfdom than any man who ever lived in 
America. 

A proper consideration of this pro- 
posed legislation requires meditation. I 
hope that the people of America will 
meditate about this bill and that in their 
imagination they will consult with Abra- 
ham Lincoln to see what advice he would 
offer on the question of whether we 
should voluntarily choose one of the 
main thoroughfares to serfdom. 

Also, consult your local merchant and 
your farmer friend and ask them two 
questions. 

Ask them, first, whether they will sub- 
mit to regimentation in peacetime, and, 
secondly, whether they will reelect 
Members of Congress who would perma- 
nently choke them with red tape. 

B, PRAYER FOR DIVINE GUIDANCE 

After having so consulted and medi- 
tated, I hope that the people of America 
will ask divine guidance on this far- 
reaching proposal, . 
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C. ASK OURSELVES SOME QUESTIONS 


After having consulted, meditated and 
asked divine guidance, I hope that the 
people of America will consult their con- 
science by asking themselves some ques- 
tions: 

First. Shall we spend billions of our 
treasure to destroy despotism abroad and 
at the same time establish regimentation 
in America? 

Second. Shall we send millions of our 
young men to war and spill their blood 
in an effort to abolish concentration 
camps abroad, and let them return to 
find that we have established a concen- 
tration camp in America? 

Third. Shall we attempt to liberate the 
people of the balance of the world only 
to destroy liberty at home? 

Fourth. Shall we create a class of pre- 
ferred stockholders in America or shall 
we believe in the time-honored principle 
of equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none? 

Fifth. Shall we bring the Congress into 
disrepute by breaking our solemn cove- 
nant with the veterans of this war that 
they shall be entitled to job preference? 

Sixth. Shall we destroy the right of 
local self-government to select its own 
employees? 

Seventh. Shall we regiment the farm- 
ers, merchants and small business of 
America? : 

Eighth. Shall we put ourselves in the 
ridiculous position of trying to legislate 
love? 

Ninth. Shall we permit ourselves to be 
pushed around by un-American proce- 
dures in a kangaroo court? 

Tenth. Shall we destroy the “four free- 
doms” by arming an American gestapo 
with the instrumentality of fear? 

Eleventh. Shall we subject the Gover- 
nors of our States and our local school 
boards to trial by carpetbaggers? 

Twelfth. Shall we irreparably shock 
every element of American society? 

Thirteenth. Shall we destroy the 
fundamental rights of private enter- 
prise? 

Fourteenth. Shall we make the white 
women of America endure unsatisfactory 
working conditions? 

Fifteenth. Shall we create a short 
artificial yardstick by which we would 
measure future legislation? 

Sixteenth. Shall we subject the minor- 
ities of America to certain bitterness and 
recrimination; and 

Seventeenth. Shall we permit our- 
selves to enact class legislation instead of 
a general plan for the welfare of the 
labor force in America? 

WIRE YOUR CONGRESSMAN AND SENATOR NOW 


When the people of America have an- 
swered these questions, I hope they will 
immediately write and telegraph their 
Senators and Congressmen, giving their 
views on this proposed legislation, be- 
cause this measure may come to a vote 
in one House of the Congress at an early 
date. 

E, GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE EVIL OF THIS PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


I not only hope that the people of 
America will write and telegraph their 
Senators and Congressmen their views on 
this legislation, but I also hope that the 
press, trade publications, and every indi- 
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vidual in America will see to it that the 
evils of this proposed legislation are 
eiven full publicity, in order that the 
people of America may act with wisdom 
and without delay. 

XIII 

AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THOSE QUESTIONS 

I am convinced that America’s answcr 
to the questions above prcpounded will 
roll in like a tidal wave to defeat this 
legislation. 

When the people cf America undccr- 
stand the evils of this proposed legisla- 
tion, I am sure that they will say: 

First. We shall not spend billions of 
our treasure to destroy despotism abroad 
and at the same time establish regimen- 
tation in America. 

Second. We shall not send millions of 
our young men to war and spill their 
blood in an effort to abolish concentra- 
tion camps abroad, and let them return 
to find that we have established a con- 
centration camp in America. 

Third. We shall attempt to liberate 
the people of the balance of the worid, 
and we shall always preserve our liberty 
at home. 

Fourth. We shall not destroy the “four 
freedoms” by arming an American fes- 
tapo with the instrumentality of fear. 

Fifth. If Hitler is still alive, we shall 
not give him the satisfaction of seeing his 
greatest ambition achieved; that is, we 
will not divide and conquer America. 

Sixth. We shall encourage private en- 
terprise, in order that our returning vet- 
erans may find 60,000,000 jobs. 

Finally, the American people will say 
that this is no time to create strife and 
bitterness at home; that we should 
“strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds” and the 
wounds of the world; “to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations”; that only by so doing 
can we broaden our horizons and enrich 
our future. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that a permanent F. E. P. C., 
which is proposed in certain legislation 
which is now pending in Congress, would 
create a concentration camp for all 
Americans. In order that everyone May 
read the source of material upon which 
I have based my arguments on that ques- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing: 

Exhibit 1, a copy of H. R. 2232, which is 
the bill referred to. 

Exhibit 2, a copy of portions of a little 
booklet entitled “F. E. P. C., How it 
Operates.” 

Exhibit 3, a copy of proceedings before 
the temporary F. E. P. C. in case No. €5, 
against the United States Cartridge Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo 

Mr. Speaker, the Public Printer in- 
forms me that the cost will be $234, but 
because of the grave importance of this 
issue I feel that these documents ought 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. 
without objection, 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocrrs] is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 


Notwithstanding and 
extension may be 


NURSES FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


in the Recorp, entitled “Don’t Ever For- 
get Ler was written by two men, an 
Army sergeant and a corporal of the 
Seventh Army. It describes a 20-hour 
cuty of a nurse with the ‘Ss venth Army 
in Alsace at the fishting front. Isaw the 
gallant nurses et the frent. They need 
replacements. They must be exhausted. 

I rise to remind the House that the 
Army has 51,099 nurses teday, and needs 

9,080 nurses mere with only 1 month 
in which to recruit those nurses. The 
Veterans’ Administration a today | is shoi 
1,0C0 nurses. I urge ev< nurce W ho eon 
to enter the nursing service, and every- 
one who can to ie secure nurses, in 
order to save the lives of the men who 
have fought for us, and to make them 
comfortable. 

There is no finer, no more unselfish 
service; no service that the men neec 
more today than that. 

The article follows: 

DON’T EVER FORGET HER 


Speaker, the article which I am placing 
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(Dy Sct. Louis Pelletier and Corp. Jacques 
Anson Finke) 

She comes into the operating tent slowly, 
her heavy boots sinking with fat igue into the 
straw-covered ground. She adjusts her face 
mask and takes her position at the table. 

he attack is in its 22d hour; casualties are 
high. Twenty hours at the table. She looks 
down at the boy on the litter. He lies very 
quiet, anesthesia complete, face shock-pale, 
the wound terrible. Life or death for the 
boy, in the next 40 minutes, partly depends 
on her. 

The surgeon neds, the operation begins. 
Knife, hemostat, retractors. Her swift-mov- 
ing hands pass the instruments. Sponge, 
suction, syringe. A corpsman steps up and 
gently wipes the sweat from her face. 
Twenty minutes. The surgeon pauses. 
“You'd better stop after this one, Nurse. I'll 
get scmeone to relieve you.” She looks 
quickly at the boy’s face. “I'd rather stay, 
Captain.” 

es is an Army nurse. Not in the head- 
lines often, net spectacular in the perform- 
ance cf cuty; yet daily, hourly, working with 
quiet valcr above and beyond the call of 
duty. Yn Bataan, Corregidor, Anzio, Nor- 
mancy. In New Guinea, Iceland, Belgium, 

Jnder fire, through mud, dirt, cold. 

She asks no yp: a reccegnition, no hon- 
ors of war. Enough fcr her is the smile of a 
soldicr returned to life, ‘on moment some boy 
leaves a hospital, saying, “I won't ever forget 
you, Nurse.” In the final evaluation of the 
price we shall have paid for a free world, 
remember—she has paid with her health, 
her life, her courage, and her love. Don’t 
ever forget her. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCT 






c 
c 





By unenimous consent, leave cf ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MAHon (at the request of M 
urinpAy), for teday, en account of il 
hess. 

To Mr. WelIcuett, for Friday, on &ac- 
count of official business, 


e 


To Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. BLaAnD), for today, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAEER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 906. nm: act granting a frat kir 


lege to Anna Eleanor Roosevel 
ADJOURNMENT 
fr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was egreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes), pursuant 
to its order heretofore entered, ad- 
journed until Monday, May 7, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 

OMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE CN INTERSTATE AND FoRzcIcn 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 8, 1945, 
to resume public hearings on S. 63 and 
H. R. 1648, to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with the broedcast- 
ing of noncommercial cultural or educa- 
tional programs. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Subcommittee No. 2, of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
(Representative O. C. FISHER, chair- 
man), will hold a hearing at 10.30 a. m 
on Wednesday May 9, 1945. 


EXECUTIVE CCMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as fcllows: 

441. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for payment and settlement of mile- 
age and other travel allowance accounts of 
military personnel; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

442. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting esti- 
mates of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1945, for the Office 
of the Secretary; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

443. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON FUELIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Fost Roads. House Rerort N 
449 (pt. II). Report pursuant to H. R. 303 
A bill to reclassify the salaries of postmast 
cficers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for comput- 
ing compensation; and for other purpos 
Referred to the Committee of the W 
House on the state of the Union 

Mr. R: ans Committee on the Civil 
Service. House Report No. 514. Report } 
suant to Hot ise Resolut ion 66. Resolution 
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concerning pay structure of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 177. 
Joint resolution repealing a portion of the 
appropriation and contract authorization 
available to the Maritime Commission; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 515). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2716. A bill to provide for 
health programs for Government employees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 516). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2948. A bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 


29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt an- 
nuity payments under such act from taxa- 


tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 517). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H.R. 2949. A bill to 
amend the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 to provide for the automatic 
extension for a second 5-year period of 5- 
year-level-premium-term policies; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 518). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 3102. A bill 
to facilitate employment of necessary per- 
sonnel in the Veterans’ Administration; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 519). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 244. Resolution waiving points 
of order against the bill, making appropria- 
tions for the Legislative Branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 521). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R.3129. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 so as to limit the power 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to regulate transactions in exempted secu- 
rities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R.3130. A bill to assist veterans to es- 
tablish small business enterprises by pro- 
viding for reasonable exemptions from prior- 
ities allocations, and rationing restrictions; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R.3131. A bill to establish a Light Met- 
als Administration as an independent agency 
of the Government and to provide for the 
appointment of a Light Metals Administra- 
tor; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 3132. A bill to provide additional in- 

come-tax exemption for persons in the mili- 
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tary or naval service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by request) t 

H.R. 3133. A bill amending the Judicial 
Code and authorizing the Supreme Court of 
the United States to prescribe a uniform rule 
for admission of attorneys to practice in the 
courts of the United States, excepting the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. Res. 243. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to make an 
investigation of all matters pertaining to 
Italian prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation to assure the 
maintenance in the Territory of Hawaii of 
a recruiting station for personnel for the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds to complete 
the dredging of Hilo Harbor and to construct 
a breakwater from the Wainaku side of Hilo 
Harbor; to the Committee on Appropriation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to make the Hawaii Ter- 
ritorial Guard a part of the armed forces of 
the United States during World War No. 2; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to participation by representa- 
tives of members of the armed forces at meet- 
ings of the Government of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider and enact legislation providing 
compensation to John J. Doherty, an Indian, 
for injuries sustained by reason of his un- 
lawful removal from the Bad River Indian 
Reservation by Government agents; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to provide wage credits 
on the social security accounts of members 
of the armed forces during their period of 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to abolish the poll tax; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally refered as follows: 


May 4, 1945 


By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3134. A bill for the relief of Cleveland 

L. Short; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R. 3135. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Addie 

S. Lewi to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 3136. A bill for the relief of J. H, 

Bunnell & Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3137. A bill for the relief of G. F, 
Allen, Chief Disbursing Officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
severally referred as follows: 


536. By the SPEAKER: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Forty-third Street Rifle Club, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to designating November 10 
as a fitting day on which to pay annual 
tribute to our marines; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

537. Also, petition of the Liberty Party of 
New York State, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 
establishment of the birthday of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt as a national holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

538. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Wisconsin State Legislature; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

539 Also, petitiort of the Wisconsin State 
Legislature; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

540. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Rich- 
ard Krueger and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

541. Also, petition of Herman Sontag and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

542. Also, petition of Raymond Beltz and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

543. Also, petition of Karl M. Breit and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

544, Also, petition of W. H. Heron and 26 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis- 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

545. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mary B. 
Cahalan, petitioning consideration of her 
resolution with reference to the untimely 
death of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Memorials. 

546. By Mr. HOWELL: Petition signed by 
Blanche Hulcher and 57 other citizens of 
Illinois, urging enactment of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

547, Also, petition signed by Nellie Y. 
Green and 26 other citizens of Illinois, urging 
enactment of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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